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A Dependable  White  Lead 


\/fATHESON  White  Lead  is  a dependable  product. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

xxiade  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a trial.  Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A post  card  request  will  bring 
a sample  and  full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-57 1 Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
l ire  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription  price 
of  $2.00  a year,  and  any  one  offering  The  Magazine 
at  a lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as  without  having 
authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid  to 
any  agent  who  does  not  show  a letter  of  authoriza- 
tion, bearing  a date  not  over  one  month  old  and  duly 
signed  by  us.  We  are,  of  course,  not  responsible  for 
the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but  being  anx- 
ious to  protect  our  constituents  against  loss,  we  hope 
that  the  caution  herewith  given  will  be  remembered 
and  always  acted  upon. 


If  there  are  any  of  our 
WHY  HAVE  readers  who  are  uncertain 

of  the  reasons  for  the  ad- 
PRICES  vances  in  the  prices  of 

paints,  pigments,  brushes — 
ADVANCED?  in  short,  for  nearly  every- 

thing the  painter  uses,  dur- 
ing the  past  eighteen  months,  we  commend  to  their 
careful  attention  the  address  delivered  by  William 
H.  Phillips  before  the  open  Executive  Board  meet- 
ing of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators,  a report  of  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Far  from  being  caused 
by  artificial  manipulation  on  the  part  of  trusts  or 
combinations  of  speculative  holders,  a careful  anal- 
ysis of  the  situation,  such  as  Mr.  Phillips  gave,  shows 
that  these  price  advances  are  caused  either  by  an  un- 
usual demand  for  some  articles  that  are  produced  in 
this  country,  or  to  an  actual  scarcity  in  the  supply 
of  foreign  articles,  due  to  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing them  at  all,  or  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  ships  to 
transport  articles  produced  in  neutral  countries  or  in 
places  outside  the  war  zone.  Anilin  dyes,  prussiate 
of  potash,  certain  grades  of  bristles  and  hair  used  in 
brush  manufacturing,  are  among  the  articles  which 
were  supplied  before  the  war  by  Germany,  and  these 
are  now  almost  entirely  cut  off.  Varnish  gums,  shel- 
lac, ochers,  umbers  and  siennas  are  all  obtainable,  but 
the  scarcity  of  available  shipping  has  greatly  in- 
creased the  freight  rates  and  added  to  the  cost  of 
these  articles.  As  for  bristles,  the  future  is  so  uncer- 
tain that  brush  manufacturers  dare  not  predict  what 
their  prices  will  be.  Increased  costs  are  chiefly  due 
to  abnormal  demand  for  some  articles  and  increased 
cost  of  importing  others,  and  the  greatest  advances 
have  occurred  in  the  prices  of  articles  of  foreign  ori- 
gin, except  in  zinc,  the  great  advance  in  which  has 
been  caused  by  the  inexorable  law  of  supplv  and  de- 
mand. Under  such  conditions,  no  legislative  enact- 
ments on  the  part  of  Congress  could  have  ativ  possi- 
ble effect  in  bringing  prices  back  to  their  old  level. 
And,  after  all,  it  matters  very  little  to  the  contract- 
ing- painter  if  the  prices  of  the  materials  he  uses  have 
advanced,  for  he  can  pass  the  burden  along  bv  rais- 
ing the  prices  to  the  customer.  The  address  bv  Mr. 
Phillips  furnishes  plenty  of  reasons  for  doing  it. 
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Every  effort  is  being 
WHY  YOU  put  forth  by  the  local 

Committee  of  Arrange- 
SHOULD  GO  TO  ments  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  thirty-second 
CINCINNATI.  annual  convention  of  the 

International  Association 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  which  will  be  held  in 
Cincinnati  on  February  15,  16,  17  and  18.  Else- 
where in  this  issue  will  be  found  the  complete  busi- 
ness program,  as  well  as  some  hint  of  the  pleasant: 
entertainments  that  will  be  in  store  for  the  mem- 
bers and  the  ladies.  There  is  also  an  account  of  a 
few  of  the  interesting  things  to  be  seen  in  Cincin- 
nati, a city  which  has  many  features  that  make  it 
different  in  appearance  from  the  newer  Western 
cities,  and  which  give  it  a special  attraction  for 
those  who  take  pleasure  in  observing  those  local 
characteristics  which  give  to  each  city  its  individ- 
uality. The  business  sessions  of  the  convention 
will  be  more  than  usually  interesting,  and  embrace 
the  discussion  of  several  topics  that  will  be  well 
worth  traveling  a long  distance  to  participate  in. 
Professor  E.  F.  Ladd  will  present  a paper  on  North 
Dakota  paint  and  varnish  tests  that  deserves  the 
attention  both  of  master  painters  and  manufactur- 
ers. The  much-mooted  topic  of  trade  discounts  to 
protect  the  master  painter  will  be  brought  up,  and 
whether  any  solution  can  be  reached  will  depend 
very  much  on  how  representative  the  convention 
is  of  the  trade  at  large.  It  is  important  to  have  a 
full  attendance  of  the  membership  from  all  sections 
of  the  country  in  discussing  business  problems  like 
these,  because  it  shows  the  manufacturers  better 
than  anything  else  that  the  master  painters  are 
united  in  a desire  to  improve  the  business  condi- 
tions of  the  trade  and  believe  that  the  competition 
of  direct  sales  of  paint  to  property  owners,  at  prices 
as  low  as  those  quoted  to  the  painters,  should  be 
eliminated.  The  association  has  been  fortunate  in 
securing  j.  W.  Beatty,  a well-known  Canadian 
artist,  who  started  life  as  a house  painter,  to  de- 
liver an  address  on  art  in  decoration.  In  addition 
there  are  several  papers  on  practical  painting  topics 
that  will  be  of  more  than  usual  interest  and  should 
bring  out  in  discussing  them  much  of  the  personal 
experience  of  the  leading  lights  of  the  trade. 
There  will  be  important  reports  of  the  committees 
on  Uniform  Legislation  in  Employers’  Liability 
and  Workmen’s  Compensation  Laws,  on  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance,  on  Establishment  of  Trade 
Schools,  on  Standardization  of  Specifications  and 
Contracts,  and  on  the  Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up 
Movement.  In  view  of  the  passage  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania paint  law,  the  report  of  the  Legislative 
Committee  will  probably  be  of  more  than  usual  in- 
terest. But  apart  from  all  the  regular  business  of 
the  convention,  there  are  many  opportunities  for 
those  in  attendance  to  exchange  mutual  experience 
in  business  and  practical  questions,  or  to  learn 
about  new  methods  and  materials  which  can  be 
had  only  by  those  actually  present  at  the  conven- 
tion, for  these  things  never  get  into  the  published 
reports.  Above  all  else,  that  which  should  most 
strongly  appeal  to  the  master  painter  who  na<= 
never  yet  attended  an  international  convention,  is 
the  broad  educational  character  of  the  meeting,  the 
uplift  that  comes  from  contact  with  the  leading 
men  in  the  trade  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  the  increased  self-respect  as  a busi- 


ness man.  All  these  things  should  make  a man 
come  back  to  his  home  town  with  a better  idea  of 
the  opportunities  the  trade  affords,  with  a deter- 
mination to  get  out  of  the  rut  and  do  a more  profit- 
able business,  and  to  build  up  a clientele  of  satis- 
fied customers.  For  its  social  and  business  oppor- 
tunities every  wide-awake  painter  and  decorator  i.i 
the  United  States  and  Canada  should  make  an  un- 
usual effort  to  attend  the  Cincinnati  convention. 


Things  that  constantly 
happen  are  apt  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  and  we  some- 
times fail  to  recognize  the 
benefit  that  they  are  to  us 
because  custom  has  made 
them  familiar.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  so  many  of  the  contracting  house  painters 
and  decorators  of  the  country  are  accustomed  to  see- 
ing and  perhaps  reading  the  notices  and  reports  of 
the  various  conventions  of  master  painters’  associa- 
tions which  The  Magazine  publishes  from  month  to 
month,  that  they  fail  to  recognize  the  value  that  these 
organizations  have  for  themselves.  The  associations 
have  been  working  for  years  to  make  the  trade  more 
profitable  and  more  highly  respected  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  these  advantages  accrue,  to  a greater  or 
less  extent,  to  every  master  painter,  whether  he  has 
ever  joined  an  association  or  not.  The  effect  of  the 
work  done  by  the  organizations  has  been  gradual  and 
has  extended  over  a third  of  a century,  and  this  fact 
blinds  a good  many  of  us  to  the  actual  accomplish- 
ments of  the  associations.  It  is  only  the  old-timers 
who  can  remember  the  days  when  the  painter’s  shop 
was  in  a cellar  or  a side  street,  and  when  the  push- 
cart was  the  only  vehicle  he  could  afford,  while  a 
slate  that  hung  on  the  shop  door  was  his  usual  means 
of  communication  with  his  customers.  The  average 
boss  painter  in  those  days  put  on  his  overalls  and 
worked  with  his  men,  and  even  those  men  who  com- 
plain that  the  profits  of  the  painting  trade  are  grow- 
ing constantly  less  would  not  be  satisfied  today'  with 
the  modest  income  of  the  most  prosperous  master 
painters  of  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  because 
our  desires  and  mode  of  living  demands  so  much 
greater  expenditure  today  that  we  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a diminishing  income  that  causes 
most  of  11s  to  find  it  so  difficult  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  but  it  is  a constantly  increasing  demand  upon 
cur  own  part  and  the  part  of  our  families  for  things 
regarded  as  luxuries  a generation  ago,  but  noTv 
looked  upon  as  necessities.  The  painting  trade  does 
stand  on  a far  higher  plane  today  than  it  did  when 
Titus  Berger  sent  out.  through  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine, his  first  appeal  to  the  painters  of  the  country  To 
come  together  and  organize  for  their  mutual  benefit. 
Its  opportunities  are  far  greater  today  to  the  man 
who  is  progressive  and  wide  awake  than  they  ever 
were  before,  while  fortune  never  smiled  upon  "the  in- 
competent or  lazy  painter,  no  matter  how  far  back  we 
go  into  trade  history.  The  associations  have  devel- 
oped a feeling  of  self-respect  among  those  attending 
the  meetings  which  has  reacted  upon  the  trade  aT 
large  and  has  led  to  a general  advance.  The  associa- 
tions today  are  doing  a great  work  for  the  betterment 
of  the  trade  and  deserve  the  earnest  support  of  even- 
contracting  painter.  Tt  is  not  a square  deal  to  benefit 
bv  the  work  done  by  an  organization  and  vet  re- 
fuse to  join  it.  or  if  you  are  a member  to  neglect  to 
put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  do  your  share 


HELP  TO 
ELEVATE 
THE  TRADE. 
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of  the  work  that  inures  to  the  success  of  all.  If 
you  have  never  before  realized  that  you  owe  a debt 
to  the  associations,  recognize  that  fact  now,  and  by 
joining  the  ranks  help  to  elevate  the  trade  to  a still 
higher  plane  and  make  the  painting  industry  more 
profitable  for  yourself  and  every  other  wide  awake 
man  who  is  engaged  in  it. 


Statistics  are  usually 
looked  upon  as  dry  and 
uninteresting  reading,  but 
the  last  available  issue  of 
the  monthly  bulletin  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  La- 
bor and  giving  the  labor  market  for  November, 
1915,  points  toward  such  an  evidence  of  growing 
prosperity  in  the  building  trades  throughout  the 
State  that  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a certain 
indication  that  prosperous  times  are  ahead  for  the 
painting  industry  in  New  York,  and  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  same  conditions  prevail 
throughout  the  country  at  large.  In  the  ten 
largest  cities  of  the  State — Albany,  Binghamton, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  Rochester,  Schenectady.  Syra- 
use,  Troy,  Utica  and  Yonkers— the  estimated  cost 
of  building  work  for  which  permits  were  issued 
during  the  month  of  November,  1915,  reached  a 
total  of  $17,705,363,  of  which  $15,961,823  was  for 
new  buildings.  Comparing  this  with  the  building 
permits  issued  in  November,  1914,  we  find  an  in- 
crease of  141.5  per  cent.  At  that  time  the  total 
building  permits  in  the  above  cities  aggregated 
only  $7,330,862,  of  which  $6,283,888  was  for  new 
buildings.  With  this  remarkable  growth  in  build- 
ing which  has  continued  for  several  months  there 
is  every  reason  for  contracting  house  painters  and 
decorators  to  look  forward  cheerfully  to  the  pros- 
pects of  an  excellent  spring  trade  in  new  work  as 
well  as  the  usual  amount  of  repainting  work. 
Only  one  of  the  ten  cities  named  showed  any  de- 
crease in  the  building  industry,  and  that  was 
Schenectady,  where  the  decrease  amounted  to  20.9 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  November  of  last  year. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Schenectady  has 
been  more  or  less  troubled  with  strikes  and  there 
are  local  conditions  that  deter  capital  from  invest- 
ing in  real  estate  or  from  erecting  new  buildings. 
The  greatest  increase  was  in  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx,  New  York  city,  where  permits  were  issued 
in  November,  1915,  for  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings to  cost  $3,107,900,  as  against  $403,400  in  No- 
vember, 1914.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
total  value  of  new  buildings  and  alterations  for 
which  permits  were  issued  in  the  Bronx  was  648.9. 
Reports  made  by  the  different  labor  unions  in  the 
building  trades  for  the  entire  State  showed  that, 
on  November  15,  1915,  26.3  per  cent,  of  their  mem- 
bership were  idle,  while  at  the  end  of  November, 
1914,  44  per  cent,  of  their  membership  were  idle. 
While  the  foregoing  figures  may  be  dry  statistics, 
they  nevertheless  show  conclusively  such  a gratify- 
ing increase  in  Ihe  building  industry  that  we  are 
glad  to  present  them  as  showing  most  encouraging 
evidence  of  prosperity  in  the  painting  trade  at  the 
present  time  and  sure  signs  for  a continuance  of  it 
for  some  months  to  come,  because  a great  many 
of  the  buildings  authorized  in  November  will  pro- 
vide work  for  the  painters  in  the  coming  spring. 
Reports  that  come  to  us  from  other  parts  of  the 


country  indicate  a similar  condition  in  the  building 
industry  almost  everywhere,  and  are  sure  signs  of 
prosperity  for  the  painting  trade. 


Last  spring  the  Master 
CLEAN-UP  Painters’  and  Decorators’ 

Association  of  Washing- 
AND  PAINT-UP  ton,  D.  C.,  conducted  a 

clean-up  and  paint-up 
PREPAREDNESS.  campaign  in  that  city 

which,  from  every  point  ol 
view,  was  a decided  success  and  won  for  the  organ- 
ization a recognized  place  in  the  business  associa- 
tions of  the  city  and  incidentally  started  one  of  the 
best  painting  seasons  that  the  master  painters  of 
Washington  had  enjoyed  for  many  a year.  The 
campaign  was  conducted,  from  start  to  finish,  in  a 
broad-minded  way  and  showed  a liberal  spirit  ana 
a desire  for  civic  betterment  that  appealed  to  the 
people  at  large  and  won  for  it  a large  amount  of 
gratuitous  advertising  and  the  support  of  all  the 
prominent  civic  organizations  in  the  city,  the  co- 
operation of  the  school  authorities,  the  Board  of 
Health  and  other  public  bodies  and  officials.  In 
starting  the  movement  the  Washington  Master 
Painters’  Association  put  in  charge  a committee 
that  was  willing  to  work,  headed  by  a bright,  ag- 
gressive business  man  as  its  chairman,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  success  achieved  was 
largely  due  to  the  enthusiasm  and  hustling  energy 
displayed  by  A.  H.  McGhan  in  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign.  One  thing  that  contributed  very 
largely  to  this  successful  Washington  Clean-Up 
and  Paint-Up  campaign  was  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee realized  the  value  of  preparedness  and  had 
arranged  everything  needed  to  insure  its  success 
far  in  advance,  making  their  plans  early  in  the  win- 
ter and  attending  to  all  details  long  before  the  time 
came  to  carry  them  into  actual  effect  Moreover, 
they  understood  the  value  of  publicity,  and  realiz- 
ing the  fact  ihat  ordinary  business  men  are  not  al- 
ways able  to  secure  it  at  the  least  expense,  they  ar- 
ranged for  the  services  of  a trained  newspaper  man 
who  understood  the  news  value  of  the  movement 
and  kept  the  local  papers  informed  of  every  step 
taken  by  the  committee  and  of  everything  done  by 
public  bodies  to  assist  in  the  movement,  of  the  heln 
promised  by  the  public  schools,  of  the  meetings 
that  were  held  to  further  the  campaign,  in  short,  of 
everything  having  an  interest  for  the  general  pub- 
lic. By  this  means  a healthy  public  sentiment  was 
aroused,  the  people  were  interested  in  making  the 
city  better  and  brighter  than  the  beautiful  capital 
of  the  nation  had  ever  been  before,  and  when  the 
time  came  for  the  real  campaign,  all  were  willing  to 
do  their  part  in  cleaning  up  Washington,  wnen 
painting  up  naturally  followed.  Of  course,  it  was 
only  fair  to  repay  the  newspapers  for  their  help, 
and  for  a month  the  local  association  advertised 
twice  a week  as  an  organization,  and  on  the  same 
page  appeared  the  separate  advertisements  of  a 
large  number  of  the  members  and  the  local  paint 
dealers  and  jobbers.  The  house  furnishing  goods, 
furniture  stores,  seedsmen  and  others  whose  busi- 
ness might  be  benefited  by  the  campaign  also 
placed  advertisements  along  the  same  lines  in  these 
issues  of  the  newspapers.  The  aid  given  by  the 
local  press  was  naturally  strengthened  by  self  in- 
terest, and  for  that  reason  was  more  effective.  The 
Magazine  urges  every  local  association  of  master 
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house  painters  and  decorators  in  this  country  ana 
Canada  to  follow  the  example  which  Washington 
set  last  year  and  to  get  to  work  at  once  and  take 
the  lead  in  organizing  a paint-up  and  clean-up  cam- 
paign in  their  own  towns.  Even  where  such 
movements  have  been  carried  out  in  the  past,  get 
right  into  the  spirit  of  the  work  and  let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  the  master  painters  are  ready  and 
willing  to  take  charge  and  push  things  through  to 
a successful  conclusion.  If  the  master  painters 
will  but  take  charge  of  these  clean-up  and  paint-up 
campaigns  throughout  the  country  it  will  win  for 
the  trade  a higher  esteem  in  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity, it  will  bring  the  trade  organizations  into 


prominence  and  help  them  to  increase  their  mem- 
bership, and  what  is  more  important,  it  will  help 
the  individual  members  to  secure  a greater  volume 
of  business  by  stimulating  a desire  on  the  part  of 
property  owners  for  painting  up.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  a successful  clean-up  and  paint- 
up  campaign  cannot  be  run  as  a one-man  move- 
ment, or  even  by  a single  group  of  men,  but  it  must 
be  managed  in  a broad  manner  that  will  appeal  to 
the  whole  community.  The  most  important  thing 
for  the  master  painters’  associations  to  do  is  to  take 
the  leadership  in  the  movement  and  to  waste  no 
time  about  it  but  get  to  work  at  once  before  it 
falls  into  other  hands. 


Running  the  Co-operative  Store 

SHOWING  HOW  DEALERS  IN  DIFFERENT  LINES  MAY  OCCUPY  ONE  STORE  TO 

MUTUAL  ADVANTAGE. 

By  G.  D.  Crain,  Jr. 


O-OPERATION,  not  competition,  is  the 

I life  of  trade,”  declares  a slogan  which 
has  become  popular  in  all  branches  of 
the  business  world.  Certainly  competition  of  the 
old  cut-throat  style,  in  which  everybody  was  for 
himself,  with  the  devil  taking  the  hindmost,  is  an 
obsolete  practice.  Enlightened  co-operation,  join- 
ing hands  for  the  common  good — as  splendidly  ex- 
emplified, for  instance,  in  the  Clean-Up  and  Paint- 
Up  movement — is  the  modern  idea,  and  it  is  get- 
ting results  all  along  the  line. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  ef- 
fective co-operation,  wlhich  has  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  writer,  is  the  plan  used  by  a num- 
ber of  merchants  in  the  building  supply  line,  in- 
cluding a paint  and  oil  dealer.  These  men  have 
joined  hands  in  renting  and  equipping  a store  in  a 
good  locality,  where  transient  trade  is  brisk,  and 
are  running  their  business  under  one  roof,  though 
each,  however,  remains  a separate  entity,  with 
his  own  individuality  and  his  own  special  prob- 
lems to  meet  and  solve.  Their  businesses  are 
young,  but  they  are  growing;  and  their  plan  is 
helping  them  to  grow. 

The  proposition  has  worked  out  splendidly  for 
everybody,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  the  case.  The  benefits  are  nu- 
merous. In  the  first  place,  each  has  a better  lo- 
cation than  he  himself  could  afford  to  acquire.  His 
individual  business  would  not  support  so  good  a 
store  as  he  now  has.  True,  the  location  is  shared 
by  others;  but  this  is  not  an  objection,  for  the 
lines  arc  so  closely  related  that  they  help  to  pull 
business  for  each  other. 

For  example,  one  of  the  other  members  of  this 
business  alliance  handles  hardwood  flooring.  Peo- 
ple who  come  to  see  him  regarding  having  new 
floors  put  down  in  their  houses  are  sure  to  sec  the 
stock  of  paints  and  finishes  displayed  by  this  mem- 
ber of  the  organization,  and  if  a customer  is  going 
to  a lot  of  expense  in  reflooring  his  home,  the 
chances  favor  other  improvements  being  made. 


If  so,  the  hardwood  flooring  man  promptly  advises 
the  paint  dealer  of  this  situation,  and  the  latter  has 
a fine  opening  for  business.  In  many  cases  the 
business  results  without  solicitation,  because  the 
very  presentation  of  the  stock,  at  the  psychological 
moment,  reminds  the  customer  that  he  needs  goods 
of  that  character,  and  the  order  comes  right  along. 

Incidentally,  this  is  co-operation  of  the  highest 
order,  because  the  interest  of  each  one  dovetails 
with  that  of  everybody  else,  but  there  is  no  con- 
flict. The  man  who  sells  paints,  oil  and  glass 
doesn’t  deal  in  brick,  cement  and  roofing,  which 
are  carried  by  one  of  the  other  merchants,  and  he 
doesn’t  care  who  gets  the  hardwood  flooring  trade. 
The  building  supply  man,  handling  most  every- 
thing but  paints  and  kindred  iines.  is  helped  rather 
than  hindered  by  the  activity  of  the  dealer  who  is 
working  this  field,  because  people  who  come  in  to 
buy  his  goods  can  often  be  interested  in  the  lines 
of  the  others.  Thus  the  work  that  each  does  helps 
the  business  of  all,  and  any  advertising  or  ex- 
ploiting of  the  store  and  the  location  is  of  gen- 
eral benefit. 

Members  of  the  paint  trade  are  doubtless  fa- 
miliar with  the  fact  that  the  various  builders’  ex- 
changes in  the  leading  cities  usually  have  large 
rooms  where  contractors  and  dealers  have  office 
space  and  carry  samples  on  display,  and  it  might 
be  suggested  that  the  co-operative  plan  here  de- 
scribed is  merely  a variation  of  the  exchange  idea. 
This  is  hardly  correct,  however,  for  the  reason 
that,  in  most  cases,  office  facilities,  and  not  mer- 
chandising opportunities,  are  afforded  by  the 
Builders’  Exchange,  while  what  the  live  dealer  in 
paints,  oil  ami  glass  is  looking  for  is  a chance  to 
sell  to  consumers.  To  do  this  iie  must  have  a store 
on  the  first  floor  of  a building  in  a good  location 
from  the  retail  standpoint;  and  that  lets  the  office 
building  out. 

The  plan  more  closely  follows  the  idea  which, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  general  public,  has 
been  developed  in  the  department  store  field.  In 
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many  cases  one  general  name,  which  is  well  known 
in  the  community,  is  used  to  represent  the  entire 
business,  but  in  reality  the  store  is  split  up  into  a 
dozen  or  more  separate  businesses,  each  run  by  a 
different  man  or  company.  One  concern  may  be  in 
charge  of  suits  and  cloaks ; another  may  sell  mil- 
linery; another  shoes  and  hosiery;  and  still  an- 
other jewelry.  The  writer  knows  of  a dry  goods 
store,  which  is  one  of  a large  syndicate  of  letail 
houses,  in  which  the  parent  company  owns  but 
few  of  the  departments,  making  a profit,  however, 
out  of  the  leases  which  it  has  made  whereby  the 
various  lines  are  turned  over  to  separate  concerns 
for  active  operation.  The  main  corporation  han- 
dles the  office  end,  including  collections  and 
credits,  while  the  heads  of  the  individual  “stores” 
under  the  big  general  organization  pay  a stated 
sum  in  the  form  of  rent,  which  also  represents  good 
will  or  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  big  store. 

This  plan  has  proven  popular  and  has  its  good 
points,  but  it  would  be  highly  objectionable  to 
the  paint  man  who  is  building  for  the  future  and 
who  wants  his  name  to  have  a meaning  for  the 
buyers  of  oils  and  finishes  in  his  community.  He 
doesn’t  want  his  individuality  to  be  swallowed  up, 
no  matter  how  m,uch  better  known  the  name  of  the 
bigger  concern  might  be.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  that  makes  American  business  men  success- 
ful. They  are  determined  to  “make  their  mark,” 
and  to  have  their  names  stand  for  something;  and 
by  putting  their  personality  and  individuality  into 
the  fight,  they  succeed  in  accomplishing  this  re- 
sult. 

So,  in  the  case  noted,  the  paint  dealer  has  lost 
nothing,  as  far  as  his  own  business  life  is  con- 
cerned, by  going  into  the  same  store  with  mer- 
chants in  other  lines.  People  see  his  name  on  the 
windows — along  with  those  of  others  in  the  store ; 
they  see  his  displays  of  goods  there,  alternating, 
of  course,  with  those  of  the  other  merchants ; but 
as  there  are  two  big  windows  and  only  three  con- 
cerns in  the  store,  he  is  represented  in  one  or  the 
other  window  two  out  of  three  weeks,  the  displays 
of  each  concern  being  allowed  to  remain  for  one 
week  qt  a time. 

The.  public  is  thus  made  well  acquainted  with 
his  business,  and  he  gets  constant  trade  from  pass- 
ers-by, while  formerly  in  a less  prominent  loca- 
tion, where  he  had  his  own  store,  his  chances  in 
this  connection  were  exceedingly  slight.  In  fact, 
he  does  enough  business  of  a strictly  retail  nature, 
and  entirely  apart  from  the  bills  he  sells  as  the  re- 
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suit  of  outside  solicitation,  to  more  than  pay  his 
rent  and  other  overhead  expenses,  and  his  volume 
is  increasing  right  along. 

The  store  itself  is  not  partitioned  off,  so  as  to  be 
sure  that  each  man  would  get  exactly  the  same 
amount  of  space  as  the  others ; but,  in  order  to 
make  it  as  attractive  as  possible,  it  is  treated  ex- 
actly as  though  one  concern  were  running  the  en- 
tire business.  Each  man’s  stock  is  by  itself,  of 
course,  and  there  is  no  confusion  when  a customer 
comes  in  and  shows  interest  in  one  line  or  the 
other. 

One  set  of  telephones  is  used  by  all  of  those  do- 
ing business  in  this  store,  which,  in  a large  city, 
with  telephone  rentals  considerable,  means  a big 
saving  in  the  course  of  a year,  especially  as  two- 
’phone  systems  are  in  use.  One  man  is  employed 
to  run  the  three  sets  of  books,  make  statements, 
handle  collections  and  accounts  and.  even  in 
emergencies,  make  sales  in  the  store,  not  to  men- 
tion answering  the  telephone,  etc. 

From,  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  realized  that 
this  plan  of  co-operation  is  especially  adapted  to 
the  dealer  who  is  not  strong  enough  and  has  not 
a big  enough  volume  to  justify  a big  store  of  his 
own.  Every  merchant  looks  forward  to  the  time 
when  he  can  have  a large  establishment,  sharing 
space  and  prestige  with  nobody  else ; but  the  plan 
which  has  been  referred  to  is  undoubtedly  ideal 
for  the  young  concern  which  has  its  way  to  make, 
and  which  is  passing  through  the  critical  period 
which  is  to  determine  whether  it  will  succeed  or 
fail.  Many  a dealer,  struggling  to  do  business 
alone,  with  a maximum  of  expense  and  a mini- 
mum of  sales,  finally  has  to  give  up  the  ship  and 
start  working  for  somebody  else,  when,  had  he 
joined  forces  with  a number  of  others  in  allied  but 
non-conflicting  lines,  he  would  have  been  able  at 
one  stroke  to  have  improved  his  location,  in- 
creased his  opportunities  to  make  sales,  and  cut 
down  his  expenses — “a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished.” 

The  merchant  who  is  handling  paints  and  oils 
as  a side  line,  or  in  connection  with  hardware, 
drugs,  implements,  or  other  classes  of  merchan- 
dise which  are  big  and  important  enough  to  require 
separate  stores,  of  course,  has  no  need  to  resort  to 
the  methods  described ; but  the  retailer  who  is  try- 
ing to  build  up  an  exclusive  paint  and  oil  business, 
and  who  feels  the  burden  of  expenses  resting  heavy 
upon  his  shoulders,  can  fly  the  flag  of  “Co-opera- 
tion” in  this  m,anner  to  his  increasing  benefit. 
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More  Stenciling  Suggestions 

By  John  J.  Hasselman. 


REFERRING  back  to  my  articles  in  the  three 
previous  numbers  of  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine, it  will  be  noticed  that,  although  differ- 
ent methods  have  been  described  for  what  we  call 
background  stencils — by  which  the  ornament  is 


In  D we  show  a perfect  Greek  fret,  without  any 
keys  or  touchings  up.  If  this  stencil  had  been 
backed  by  a great  deal  finer  veiling  it  would  show 
up  to  greater  advantage. 

In  E we  show  a still  finer  and  more  intricate 


B 


brought  out  in  the  color  of  the  ground  and  the 
ground  directly  surrounding  the  ornament  has  been 
colored  or  stained. 

In  this  article  I have  reversed  the  process  en- 
tirely, although  still  using  the  silk  veiling  to  pro- 
tect my  stencil  from  falling  apart.  A stencil  like 
A could  not  be  cut  nor  be  used  practically  unless 
we  resorted  to  keys.  In  this  case,  however,  backed 
by  silk  veiling,  it  becomes  firm  and  practical,  and 
can  be  used  in  lighter  tones  of  color,  as  shown  in 
B and  C. 


stencil  which,  while  stenciling.  has  been 
shaded. 

Stencils  such  as  described  in  these  different  ar- 
ticles become  interesting  and  artistic  and  can  be 
employed  in  all  possible  manners  on  all  possible 
grounds,  such  as  distemper,  oil,  or  gold,  or  alum- 
inum. The  application  of  these  stencils  becomes 
still  more  interesting  when  the  painter  gets  tne 
privilege  of  decorating  the  curtains  and  hangings. 
If  these  are  selected  in  plain  goods,  such  as  denim, 
scrim,  silk,  satin  or  burlap,  and  the  wall  and  ceil- 
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ing  colors  made  to  match  them,  the  repetition  of 
stencils  upon  these  goods  in  their  proper  positions 
will  result  in  a perfectly  harmonious  room,  without 
being  in  the  least  monotonous. 


in  large  proportions.  When  stenciling  on  silk  or 
satin  the  back  of  these  goods  is, usually  powdered 
with  magnesia  so  as  *to  prevent  running  of  the 
colors. 


E 


The  process  of  stenciling  upon  such  textiles  is 
extremely  simple.  The  material  is  usually 
stretched  upon  botting  paper  and  the  paint,  if  paint 
is  employed,  used  flat  and  not  too  thin— too  much 
oil  would  run.  Distemper  colors  are  easier,  pro- 
vided the  pigment,  such  as  whiting,  is  not  present 


As  I stated  before,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  mak- 
ing and  applying  of  these  stencils  and  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of  the  painter 
to  interest  his  customer  to  such  a degree  that  he 
will  allow  him  to  do  more  work  than  originally  in- 
tended. 


Paint  in  Naval  Warfare 


IN  times  of  peace  each  of  the  various  naval  powers 
of  the  world  strives  to  make  its  battleships  and 
other  naval  craft  the  most  attractive  upon  the 
seas.  For  this  purpose  vast  sums  are  annually  spent 
for  paint.  The  Navy  Department  of  the  United 
States,  whose  navy,  prior  to  the  European  war, 
ranked  third  among  the  naval  powers,  has,  during  the 
last  decade,  spent  annually  a half  million  dollars  for 
paint  supplies.  Yet  this  sum  seems  a modest  amount 
when  we  consider  that  a modern  battleship  of  22,000 
tons,  like  the  Florida  or  the  Utah,  requires  a total 
of  two  hundred  tons  of  paint  and  varnish  up  to  the 
time  of  its  first  commission.  After  it  is  in  service  it 
takes  about  $15,000  per  annum  to  keep  it  in  paint 
trim. 

White,  symbolic  of  peace,  is  the  favorite  color 


used  in  painting  the  larger  warships.  It  is  a color 
that  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  hence,  most  of  the  navies 
of  the  world,  when  at  peace,  adopt  this  color.  With 
various  stripes  painted  about  the  funnels,  and  with 
the  hull  and  superstructure  decorated  in  a distinctive 
way,  a warship  painted  white  not  only  presents  a 
very  attractive  appearance,  but  it  also  provides  a 
means  whereby  its  nationality  and  identity  may  be 
easily  determined. 

But  when  war  is  declared  by  a nation  this  pleas- 
ing “parade  paint,”  as  it  is  called,  gives  way  to  the 
more  practical  and  less  conspicuous  colors  of  war. 
The  white,  with  its  gay  trimmings,  is  quickly  gotten 
rid  of,  and  the  warship,  ready  for  battle,  comes  forth 
in  its  war  paint  of  a solid,  muddy,  leaden  and  luster- 
less color  known  as  battle  gray.  This  is  done  for 
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iwo  reasons.  First,  it  hides  the  identity  and  nation- 
ality of  the  warship;  second,  it  makes  the  warship  at 
a distance  far  less  visible  to  its  enemies,  for,  strange 
to  say,  a white-painted  warship  is  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  at  sea. 

This  custom  of  repainting  warships  a particular 
gray  in  times  of  war  has  been  about  the  extent  to 
which  paint  has  heretofore  been  put  to  use  as  an  aid 
in  naval  warfare. 

The  war  abroad,  however,  has  developed  some 
new  and  startling  uses  of  paint  among  the  warring 
nations,  just  as  it  has  also  developed  some  startling 
uses  of  the  aeroplane,  the  armored  automobile,  and 
the  deadly  submarine.  This  last  mentioned  engine 
of  warfare — the  submarine — has  caused  the  navies 
of  the  nations  now  at  war  to  resort  to  a novel  and 
effective  use  of  paint,  and  one  that  has  already  en- 
abled a number  of  oversea  warships  to  successfully 
evade  the  fire  of  the  destructive  undersea  boats. 
When  an  enemy’s  warship  is  silhouetted  against  the 
horizon,  the  commander  of  a submarine,  on  looking 
through  the  periscope,  judges  whether  or  not  the 
enemy’s  ship  is  moving,  and  if  moving,  at  what 
speed,  by  the  height  of  the  sea  spray  at  the  bow  and 
the  height  of  the  wake  of  sea  foam  at  the  stern. 
Having  made  his  calculations  he  adjusts  his  torpedo 
and  sends  it  on  its  mission  of  destruction.  To  ren- 
der these  calculations  of  submarine  commanders 
false  and  without  effect,  many  of  the  warships  be- 
fore entering  the  danger  zone  where  the  enemy’s 
submarines  are  believed  to  be  lurking,  now  paint  the 
bows  of  the  warships  with  great  slashes  of  white 
paint  in  imitation  of  the  spray  of  the  sea.  The 
sterns,  too,  which  descend  straight  to  the  water,  are 
painted  with- a deceptive  white  line,  or  have  white 
painted  canvas  strung  out  behind  them  upon  the 
water.  So  that,  whether  riding  at  anchor  or  'going 
under  full  speed,  they  look  the  same  to  the  eager  eye 
at  the  distant  periscope,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the 
submarine  commander,  unless  he  is  close  to  the  war- 
ship, to  tell  whether  the  foam  lines  are  the  product 
of  the  sea  or  the  product  of  the  paint  brush. 

Another  very  important  thing  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  naval  experts  by  the  present  war  is  that 
the  old  and  favorite  color  known  as  battle  gray  is 
no  longer  practical.  The  long  range  of  present  day 
guns  has  established  the  fact  that  some  other  color, 
less  visible  than  the  old  time  battle  gray,  must  be 
substituted  for  it.  One  scheme,  which  seems  to  be 
fast  superseding  the  old  one,  is  to  paint  the  war- 
ships with  a combination  of  colors.  This  scheme 
has  been  tried  with  considerable  success  on  the  allies’ 
warships  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  force  the  Dar- 
danelles. On  close  view  these  warships  so  painted 
are  said  to  look  like  the  huge,  weird  efforts  of  some 
zealous  interpreter  of  the  cubists’  art,  so  various  are 
the  colors  of  the  paint  and  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
all  the  rules  of  form  and  harmony  has  the  paint  been 
applied.  Yet  the  stripes,  and  streaks,  and  s'ashes. 
that  make  the  warships  look  grotesque  if  not  hideous, 
at  close  view,  at  a distance  produce  an  ocular  effect 
that  causes  them  to  merge  into  the  colors  of  the  sea 
and  the  sky,  with  the  result  that  they  escape  the  fire 
from  the  guns  of  the  surrounding  forts  more  readily 


than  those  warships  that  are  painted  the  old  battle 
gray. 

Already  the  painting  of  warships  in  color  com- 
binations to  make  them  less  yisible  is  being  made  a 
subject  of  careful  study  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. Experiments  are  now  being  conducted  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  at  other  naval  stations,  by 
which  it  is  hoped  eventually  to  secure  a combination 
of  colors  that  will  prevent  a warship  from  being 
observed  at  sea  when  it  is  at  a distance  and  practi- 
cally below  the  line  of  the  horizon.  Once  the  near- 
est approach  to  invisibility  in  a combination  of  colors 
is  ascertained,  a battleship,  so  naval  experts,  declare, 
will,  with  its  long  range  guns,  be  able  to  fight  at  a 
tremendous  advantage  over  the  enemy’s  land  forces 
or  the  enemy’s  sea  forces  that  continue  to  use  the 
solid  color  of  battle  gray.  Experts  now  maintain 
that  a stolid  color  of  gray  or  of  any  kind  is  easily 
distinguished  at  sea  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
combination  colors  have  a decided  tendency  to  lend 
themselves  to  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  surround- 
ing water,  thus  making  the  warship,  if  not  wholly 
invisible,  at  least  a vague  and  uncertain  target  for 
the  guns  of  the  enemy.  It  is  to  discover  the  exact 
combination  of  paint  color  which  will  best  serve  this 
purpose  that  has  caused  the  ETiited  States  Govern- 
ment to  make  many  experiments,  regardless  of  ex- 
pense, since  the  outbreak  of  the  big  war  abroad.  Of 
the  various  tests  that  have  been  made,  one  of  the 
most  effective  has  been  to  paint  the  warships  with 
alternate  squares  of  black  and  white,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a checker  board,  upon  a background  of  gray. 

But  while  this  has  been  discovered  to  be  a less 
visible  color  scheme  than  the  former  color  of  battle 
gray,  it  has  not  been  found  to  be  as  good  as  that  of 
painting  the  warships  with  long,  irregular,  horizontal 
lines  of  black  upon  a background  of  gray.  These 
black  lines,  serpentine  in  form,  have  a remarkable 
and  deceiving  effect  upon  the  eve  and.  at  a distance, 
the  battleship  seems  almost  to  lose  itself  upon  the 
water  and  become  far  less  visible  to  the  eye  than 
any  other  color  scheme  that  has  thus  far  been 
worked  out.  Still,  the  experiments  made  thus  far 
along  these  lines  by  our  government  are  only  pri- 
mary. Expert  observers  and  naval  attaches,  abroad 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  are  exerting 
themselves  to  learn  all  the  lessons  of  the  European 
war,  and  no  doubt  considerable  attention  will  be 
paid  to  the  subject  of  visibility  of  warships  when 
they  make  their  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
of  the  Navy  Department. 

With  the  data  so  gathered,  as  it  pertains  to  the 
value  of  various  paint  combinations  on  warships  as 
demonstrated  in  actual  battle,  together  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  experiments  that  our  government  is 
making  at  Newport  and  other  naval  stations,  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  some  color  scheme  will  finally  be 
hit  upon  that  will  make  American  warships  invisible 
at  sea  either  to  the  naked  eye  or  under  glass  when 
at  a distance,  and  yet  not  beyond  the  range  of  its 
guns.  Once  the  exact  color  or  combination  of  col- 
ors is  ascertained  it  will,  in  times  of  war,  supersede 
the  now  customary  scheme  of  painting  the  warships 
a solid  color  of  gray. 
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Questions  Answered 


We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with, 
painting , decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  inform 
mation , through  this  department,  that  any  of  our  sub- 
scribers may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  however,  an- 
swer any  questions  unless  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer — not  for  publication,  but  as 
a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  we  undertake  to 
supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  department 
covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  zvay  than  through  the 
pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine.  Inquiries  should 
be  received  not  later  than  the  tiventieth  of  the  month 
to  insure  answering  in  the  succeeding  issue. 


Removing  Aniline  Water  Stain  from  Colored  Rug. 

F.  E.  S.,  Illinois,  asks  how  he  can  remove  a red 
stain  from  a costly  rug  on  the  floor  of  a library  with- 
out injury  to  the  color  of  the  rug.  He  states  that  the 
overflow  of  a basin  caused  water  to  come  through 
the  ceiling  and  dropping  onto  the  red  cardboard  on 
the  table  in  the  library  and  thence  on  the  rug  left  a 
stain  that  he  is  unable  to  entirely  remove.  Is  afraid 
that  by  going  further  he  will  spoil  the  figure  out 
of  the  rug. 

Answer : The  cardboard,  no  doubt,  is  colored  in 
the  pulp  with  a more  or  less  fast  coal-tar  dye,  which 
is,  however,  soluble  when  the  board  is  saturated  with 
water.  Try  a weak  solution  of  tartaric  acid  (salts 
of  tartar)  in  water  with  a sponge,  but  do  not  rub. 
When  the  stain  yields,  which  you  can  tell  by  wringing 
out  the  sponge  in  clear  water,  then  use  luke-warm 
clear  water  to  remove  any  trace  of  acid,  and  allow 
the  spot  to  dry.  If  this  method  does  not  remove  the 
stain  lay  white  blotters  saturated  with  alcohol  over 
it  and  repeat  this  until  the  stain  disappears. 


Removing  Discoloration  from  Brick  Chimney. 

J.  W.  A.,  New  York,  says  that  the  bricks  laid  four 
years  ago  for  a mantel  or  chimneyplace  have  become 
badly  discolored,  and  he  would  like  to  know  how  he 
could  restore  the  natural  red  color  of  the  brick.  Does 
not  wish  to  use  paint,  but  would  use  a stain  if  nec- 
essary. 

Answer:  If  the  bricks  are  simply  stained  or  dis- 
colored by  the  soot  and  occasional  smoke  from  the 
fire,  the  following  treatment  will  remove  the  discol- 
oration:— Mix  with  one  gallon  good  soft  soap  two 
or  three  pounds  powdered  pumice  and  one  pound 
liquid  ammonia,  and  have  it  the  consistency  of  a 
semi-paste,  or  at  least  a good  stout  paint.  Apply  this 
mixture  to  the  brick  surface  with  a fiber  brush ; let 
it  remain  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  then  rub  the 
surface  briskly  with  a good  scrubbing  brush.  Use 
luke-warm  water  and  a large,  sponge  to  remove  the 
lather  made  by  the  mixture,  and  if  not  clean  enough 
repeat  the  operation,  applying  more  of  the  mixture 
and  letting  it  remain  longer  before  beginning  to 
scrub.  When  clean  remove  all  the  lather  carefully 
with  clear  water.  Should  you  find  it  necessary  to 
stain  the  bricks  you  can  mix  dry  Venetian  red  and 
French  yellow  ocher  in  water  to  a thick  paste,  and 
when  you  have  obtained  the  color  you  wish  dilute  it 
with  a solution  of  glue  made  as  follows : — Soak  one- 


quarter  pound  of  good  animal  glue  or  gelatine  in 
water  overnight,  then  melt  in  a water  bath  with  more 
water  until  finally  you  have  two  gallons  of  glue  size, 
to  which  add  one-half  ounce  of  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash, also  dissolved  in  some  hot  water.  Strain  the 
stain  through  a wire  sieve  of  fine  mesh  before  using 
and  apply  with  a brush  of  suitable  size.  Of  course, 
you  will  not  require  this  quantity  of  glue  solution 
for  a fireplace,  therefore  you  may  reduce  the  quan- 
tities mentioned  to  your  actual  needs. 


Varnish  Cracking  After  Being  Coated  Over  with 
Flat  White  Paint. 

Culver,  New  York,  writes: — Two  months  since  I 
painted  some  highly  varnished  trim  three  coats  of 
fiat  paint  for  which  I used  pure  white  lead  in  oil, 
turpentine  and  a small  portion  of  enamel  to  bind  it. 
Recently  I have  noticed  a lot  of  fine  hair  cracks  ap- 
parently through  the  varnish  clean  down  to  the  wood. 
Can  you  explain  it?  The  job  was  finished  in  three 
days. 

Answer:  It  is  just  possible  that  the  highly  var- 
nished surface  you  put  your  flat  coats  over  was  so 
slightly  fissured  with  hair  cracks  that  you  did  not 
notice  it,  and  if  such  was  the  case  it  is  but  natural 
that  the  drying  of  the  flat  paint  made  matters  worse. 
But  even  if  the  varnished  surface  was  perfectly  firm 
and  solid  throughout  it  was  wrong  practice  to  apply 
the  flat  paint  directly  over  it  without  first  removing 
the  high  polish  of  the  varnish  by  sandpapering  or 
pumicing.  However,  if  as  you  say,  the  cracks  extend 
clean  down  to  the  wood  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
cracks  were  present  in  the  varnished  surface,  al- 
though not  apparent  to  the  naked  eye,  unless  closely 
inspected.  In  that  case  the  sandpapering  or  rubbing 
down  of  the  gloss  would  not  have  prevented  the 
cracking  of  the  flat  paint,  and  the  only  preventative 
would  have  been  the  removal  of  the  varnish.  Three 
coats  of  flat  paint  of  exactly  the  same  composition 
of  vehicle  and  binder,  such  as  was  used  in  vour  work, 
is  not  proper,  and  the  surface  is  also  liable  to  give 
trouble  sooner  or  later,  even  on  a rational  founda- 
tion. 


Silicate  of  Soda  Paint  for  Wood. 

J.  S.,  New  Jersey,  is  asking  for  some  information 
about  mixing  silicate  of  soda  with  dry  pigments, 
using  the  product  on  woodenware  in  place  of  more 
expensive  paint  or  enamel.  He  says  that  he  mixed 
some  dry  pigment  with  silicate  of  soda,  but  found 
that  it  curdled  badly  and  would  not  make  a smooth 
mixture.  Could  we  give  him  any  idea  how  to  over- 
come this  curdling,  or  would  we  suggest  a mixture 
of  pigment  with  a solution  of  rosin  in  benzine? 

Answer:  In  the  first  place  you  must  consider  that 
silicate  of  soda  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  that  you 
cannot  use  any  pigment  with  it  and  keep  your  color 
from  being  destroyed.  The  pigment  must  be  alkali- 
proof,  and  must  be  first  pulped  and  ground  in  water 
to  a smooth  paste.  The  best  plan  is  to  purchase 
silicate  of  soda  of  not  less  than  40  to  45  degrees 
Beaume,  and  as  this  grade  is  too  heavy  in  gravity  to 
use  as  thinner  for  the  paint,  the  dry  pigment  is  to 
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be  pulped  as  above  and  run  through  a mill  or  strainer 
to  make  it  free  of  lumps.  Then  as  much  silicate  of 
soda  of  40  or  45  degrees  Beaume  by  weight  should 
be  added  little  by  little,  as  the  weight  of  the  water 
that  has  been  used  to  make  the  paste,  the  mass  beaten 
up  well  and  passed  through  a paint  strainer  of  me- 
dium fine  mesh,  so  as  to  avoid  granular  appearance 
of  paint.  If  too  stout  add  more  silicate  of  soda  and 
water  in  equal  portions  by  weight.  Never  mix  sili- 
cate of  soda  and  water  by  measure,  as  in  doing  so 
you  would  have  too  great  a proportion  of  silicate  of 
soda.  Silicate  of  soda  of  45  degrees  Beaume  weighs 
approximately  1 1 pounds  per  gallon,  while  water 
weighs  only  8 1-3  pounds.  Take  good  care  that  the 
silicate  of  soda  is  kept  from  freezing. 

A few  formulas  for  ordinary  silicate  of  soda  paint 
follow  as  a guide,  but  need  not  be  strictly  adhered  to 
as  to  nature  of  the  base  pigments,  while  this  must  be 
done  in  the  coloring  matter  and  the  vehicle : — 

For  White  Paint. — 50  pounds  dry  white  lead,  10 
pounds  American  zinc,  40  pounds  barytes,  100  pounds 
whiting,  50  pounds  clear  water.  Pulp  into  a paste 
and  reduce  with  50  pounds  silicate  of  soda  of  45 
degrees  Beaume. 

For  Blue  Paint. — 100  pounds  ordinary  lime-proof 
ultramarine,  60  pounds  China  clay,  100  pounds  bary- 
tes, 90  pounds  clear  water.  Pulp  this  and  reduce  with 
75  pounds  silicate  of  soda,  this  requiring  more  water. 

For  Buff  Colored  Paint. — 100  pounds  barytes,  60 
pounds  dry  white  lead,  80  pounds  China  clay,  40 
pounds  French  yellow  ocher,  5 pounds  Venetian  red, 
50  pounds  clear  water,  20  pounds  silicate  of  soda. 
Pulp  this  and  reduce  with  50  pounds  silicate  of  soda, 
and  if  too  pasty  to  work  add  equal  parts  by  weight 
of  water  and  silicate  of  soda. 

For  Green  Paint. — 75  pounds  French  yellow  ocher. 
40  pounds  lime-proof  ultramarine  blue,  100  pounds 
barytes,  35  pounds  China  clay,  50  pounds  clear  water. 
Pulp  and  reduce  with  50  pounds  of  silicate  of  soda. 
If  too  stout  add  silicate  of  soda  and  water  in  equal 
portions  by  weight. 

For  Black  Paint. — 40  pounds  mineral  black  of  fine 
grade,  30  pounds  vine  or  vegetable  black,  50  pounds 
whiting,  100  pounds  barytes,  90  pounds  clear  water. 
Pulp  and  reduce  with  75  pounds  silicate  of  soda. 

For  Red  Paint. — 100  pounds  medium  shade  of 
Venetian  red,  50  pounds  whiting,  100  pounds  barytes, 
90  pounds  clear  water.  Pulp  and  reduce  with  90 
pounds  silicate  of  soda. 

In  applying  silicate  of  soda  paints  to  wood,  the 
surface  must  not  be  extra  smooth  and  the  paint  must 
be  well  stirred  during  application,  otherwise  the  paint 
is  liable  to  creep  under  the  brush.  The  brushes  must 
not  contain  oil,  but  if  used  previously  in  oil  paint 
should  be  washed  out  with  soap  and  water  and  good 
fiber  brushes  are  best  for  use  in  this  paint,  as  it  would 
be  wasteful  to  use  expensive  hair  bristle  brushes. 
One  coat  will  hardly  suffice  to  cover  your  wooden- 
ware  and  produce  the  desired  finish,  as  the  first  coat 
is  bound  to  dry  out  flat. 

If  after  an  exhaustive  trial  of  these  formulas  you 
should  not  for  some  reason  meet  with  success,  we 
would  suggest  that  you  try  the  so-called  gloss  oil, 
which  is  a rosin  and  benzine  mixture,  using  pigments 
ground  in  linseed  oil,  thinning  this  with  the  gloss  oil 
and  benzine  to  the  consistency  required.  Or  still 
more  simple,  purchase  barrel  paints  of  the  colors  you 
require  from  a reputable  paint  manufacturer  in  paste 
form  and  thin  these  with  gloss  oil  and  benzine  for 
either  dip  or  brush  work,  and  if  necessary  for  greater 


toughness  add  a small  portion  of  boiled  , linseed  oil. 
You  will  find,  however,  the  silicate  of  soda  paints 
when  properly  made  a good  fireproof  and  water- 
resisting  proposition. 


White  Enamel  for  Steam  or  Hot  Water  Radiators. 

F.  M.  O.,  Ohio,  asks : — Will  the  best  grade  of 
white  enamel  stand  the  heat  of  steam  or  hot  water 
radiators?  Or  must  I purchase  the  enamel  used  by 
plumbers  for  this  purpose? 

Answer:  You  can  obtain  a white  enamel  from  any 
reputable  varnish  manufacturer,  one  that  will  not 
blister  or  flake  off  from  the  effect  of  the  heat,  but  the 
radiator  is  apt  to  sweat  and  thus  to  throw  off  the 
coating,  unless  the  metal  is  well  primed  before  the 
enamel  is  applied  and  the  heat  permitted  admission 
only  gradually  at  first.  In  other  words,  the  ground 
coats  as  well  as  the  enamel  finish  should  be  baked  on. 
White  baking  enamel  is  the  proper  material,  and  even 
this  cannot  be  guaranteed  to  remain  white  perma- 
nently, unless  the  temperature  is  kept  moderately 
low.  No  white  enamel  applied  directly  to  heated 
metal  surfaces  will  keep  its  whiteness  for  any  length 
of  time,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  plumbers  can  ob- 
tain anything  special  in  that  line. 


Mahogany  Stain  That  Will  Not  Fade. 

J.  P.  M.,  New  Jersey,  wishes  to  have  a formula  for 
a mahogany  stain  that  will  not  fade  on  exposure  to 
the  weather.  It  is  to  be  used  on  birch  doors. 

Answer:  Use  burnt  Italian  sienna,  ground  as  fine 
as  possible  in  linseed  oil,  beat  up  well,  adding  little 
by  little  a mixture  of  three  parts  of  boiled  linseed  oil, 
three  parts  pure  turpentine  and  one  part  of  a good 
liquid  dryer  or  japan,  until  the  stain  is  thin  enough 
to  run  freely  from  stick  or  paddle.  Apply  this  to  the 
well  sandpapered  surface  and  let  it  dry  thoroughly. 
If  the  wood  is  somewhat  coarse  grained,  use  ma- 
hogany paste  filler  or  natural  paste  filler,  colored 
with  dry  burnt  sienna,  and  finally  finish  with  outside 
or  spar  varnish,  which  you  can  rub  or  moss  down, 
if  high  luster  is  not  desirable.  If  the  sienna  is  fairly 
rich,  you  will  have  a fine  permanent  effect,  but  if  you 
wish  the  color  of  old  mahogany,  the  addition  of  a 
little  Vandyke  brown  will  produce  it.  The  present 
day  mahogany  stain  put  up  by  some  manufacturers, 
who  are  catering  to  certain  trade,  contains,  as  a rule, 
fugitive  aniline  dyestuff,  and  this  you  do  not  want. 
The  more  permanent  aniline  color.  Bismarck  brown, 
so  much  used  for  many  years  in  mahoganv  stain,  is 
difficult  to  obtain,  even  at  verv  high  cost,  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 


Cloudy  Appearance  on  Highly  Polished  Varnish 
Surfaces. 

IT.  S.,  Missouri,  writes: — The  firm  I am  associated 
with  is  putting  up  a varnish  polish  and  preservative, 
consisting  of  oil,  alcohol,  turps  and  water.  This 
combination  is  very  good,  with  the  exception  that  it 
leaves  a cloudy  appearance  on  highly  polished  sur- 
faces, such  as  limousines,  and  also  shows  finger 
marks  too  plainly.  It  occurred  to  us,  when  looking 
over  The  Magazine,  that  you  may  be  in  position  to 
advise  us  as  to  some  chemical  that  could  be  added  to 
our  mixture  to  eliminate  the  cloudy  and  greasy  ef- 
fects that  usually  show  in  polishes  having  oil  as  a 
base.  Also  kindly  advise  what  varnish  gum  mav  be 
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best,  and  what  process  is  required  to  properly  incor- 
porate it  into  the  mixture  reierred  to. 

Answer:  our  formula  wouid  make  a fairly  good 
polish  for  delicate  cabinet  work,  but  would  be  still 
better  for  such  purpose  if  the  water  were  replaced 
by  vinegar  and  some  butter  of  antimony  (antimony 
trichloride)  added.  The  proportions  should  be  as 
follows,  by  weight : — Sixteen  parts  well  settled  lin- 
seed oil,  eight  parts  95  per  cent,  alcohol  (grain  or 
wood,  but  not  denatured),  eight  parts  strong  vinegar, 
two  parts  butter  of  antimony,  and  eight  parts  pure 
gum  spirits  of  turpentine.  Mix  well  and  always 
shake  before  using,  apply  with  woolen  rubber.  For 
your  work  on  varnished  and  highly  polished  surfaces 
as  a reviver  and  preservative,  we  would  suggest  that 
you  omit  the  water,  using  vinegar  in  its  place,  and 
add  any  one  of  the  following  gums : — Pale  kauri, 
selected  Pontiak,  gum  sandarac  or  gum  mastic.  By 
consulting  the  wholesale  current  price  list  appearing 
in  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  every  Monday, 
you  can  keep  yourself  posted  as  to  the  cost  of  these 
gums.  Gum  mastic,  however,  is  rather  high  in  price 
and  not  as  good,  when  used  on  exposed  surfaces,  as 
are  the  harder  gums,  such  as  kauri  or  pontinak. 
Either  of  these,  as  well  as  gum  sandarac,  will  dis- 
solve in  188-degree  proof  denatured  alcohol,  when 
pulverized,  and  the  solution  may  be  hastened  by  gen- 
tle heating  in  suitable  apparatus.  Thus  you  can  in- 
troduce the  gum  without  the  aid  of  a varnish  kettle, 
and  by  using  a smaller  portion  of  linseed  oil  and  a 
larger  portion  of  turpentine  increase  the  luster  and 
hardness  of  the  polish.  The  butter  of  antimony 
cannot  be  used  in  a composition  that  contains  water, 
because  in  this  case  precipitation  would  be  caused. 

Would  suggest  that  you  try  out  your  polish  made 
up  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  gum  dissolved  in  denatured 
alcohol  in  188-degree  proof,  white  vinegar,  spirits  of 
turpentine,  and  from  2 to  3 per  cent,  of  the  total 
of  butter  of  antimony,  and  also  without  the  use  of 
the  antimony.  To  overcome  the  cloudy  effect,  have 
the  polish,  especially  the  gum  solution,  well  strained. 


Wood  Alcohol,  Methyl  Alcohol,  Denatured  Alco- 
hol, Methylated  Spirits. 

L.  J.  W.,  Canada,  asks “What  is  the  difference 
between  wood  alcohol,  methyl  alcohol,  methylated 
spirits  and  denatured  alcohol,  and  what  is  the  specific 
gravity  of  each,  when  up  to  the  standard  of  quality  ? 
Which  will  give  best  results  when  cutting  gum  shel- 
lac?” 

Answer:  Wood  alcohol  and  methyl  alcohol  are 
different  names  for  the  same  thing.  The  specific 
gravity  is  .8021.  Ordinary  denatured  alcohol,  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  law,  is  grain  or  ethyl 
alcohol,  rendered  unfit  for  drinking  or  medicinal  use 
by  the  addition  of  5 per  cent,  wood  alcohol  and  5 
per  cent,  benzine  or  similar  petroleum  distillate,  to 
90  per  cent,  of  grain  alcohol.  Depending  on  what  is 
used  for  denaturing,  the  specific  gravity  is  about 
.8200.  Methylated  spirits  is  grain  alcohol  denatured 
with  10  per  cent,  of  wood  alcohol,  or  methyl  alcohol, 
and  has  about  the  same  specific  gravity.  In  the 
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United  States  “special  denatured  alcohol,”  which  is- 
identical  with  methylated  spirits,  can  be  used  only  by 
manufacturers  under  bond,  that  it  will  be  used  for 
manufacturing  purposes  only  and  will  be  sold  as  part 
of  a finished  product,  such  as  shellac  varnish.  Next 
to  the  pure  grain  alcohol,  the  special  denatured  or 
methylated  spirits  is  generally  considered  best  for 
cutting  gum  shellac. 


Mixing  Graining  Grounds  and  Colors. 

In  a recent  letter,  William  E.  Wall,  the  well-known 
grainer,  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  writes : — 

In  the  November,  1915,  issue  of  The  Painters 
Magazine,  on  page  599,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,, 
you  quote  me  as  recommending  boiled  linseed  oil  for 
graining  thinners.  I never  recommend  or  use  boiled 
linseed  oil  in  graining  color,  because  of  its  viscosity. 
If  you  will  look  in  “Graining,  Ancient  and  Modern,” 
on  page  17,  chapter  6,  under  the  head  of  “Thinners 
for  Oil  Colors,”  you  will  find  that  I recommend  two- 
fifths  of  a gallon  of  raw  linseed  oil,  three-fifths  of  a 
gallon  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  add  to  this  one-half 
pint  of  good  liquid  dryer  and  about  two-thirds  of  an 
ounce  of  yellow  beeswax  dissolved  in  the  turpentine. 
Boiled  linseed  oil  nearly  always  dries  sticky  and 
tacky,  and  hence  is  not  a good  foundation  on  which 
to  apply  varnish. 


Finishing  Aluminum  Auto  Bodies. 

A Pennsylvania  carriage  painter  wants  to  know  the 
process  for  finishing  aluminum  automobile  bodies. 

Answer : Assuming  that  this  is  a new  aluminum 
automobile  body,  the  first  process  consists  in  carefully 
rubbing  the  surface  with  emery  cloth,  or  scour  with 
No.  sand  paper.  Dust  off  and  apply  a coat  of 
metal  primer.  Following  the  primer,  in  due  season,, 
cover  the  filling  coats,  etc.,  and  after  rubbing  the  sur- 
face with  water  and  artificial  rubbing  stone,  the  color 
coats,  varnish  coats,  etc.,  are  applied. 

M.  C.  IT. 


Tools  Required  for  Fresco-Secco  or  Sgraffito 
Work. 

G.  E.  B.,  New  York,  writes : — In  your  book  en- 
titled, “One  Thousand  More  Paint  Questions  An- 
swered” I find  on  page  241,  paragraph  532,  a defi- 
nition of  fresco-secco,  otherwise  known  as  sgraffito 
work.  This  work  I have  done  and  understand,  but 
haven’t  the  tools  to  work  with,  as  I cannot  secure 
them  in  my  town.  The  party  I learned  the  process 
from  will  not  part  with  his  tools,  and  I would  greatly 
appreciate  anv  information  you  could  give  regarding 
source,  where  obtainable. 

Answer:  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  you 
the  names  or  terms  used  by  the  craft  for  the  tools 
you  have  in  view,  although  we  believe  that  kalsomine 
brushes  are  proper  for  most  of  the  processes.  We 
also  think  that  you  will  require  strainers.  Any  brush 
manufacturer,  however,  includes  in  his  catalogue 
brushes  for  fresco  work,  and  we  would  suggest  that 
you  write  to  the  manufacturers,  whose  advertise- 
ment you  find  in  the  columns  of  The  Magazine. 
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Vehicle  Painting  Hints 

CARRIAGE  AND  AUTOMOBILE  PAINT  SHOP  PLANS  AND  PRACTICES. 

By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


AT  least  once  a year  the  carriage  and  caT 
painter  engaged  in  running  a business  needs 
to  find  time  to  take  an  inventory  of  his  be- 
longings, prospects  and  a detailed  survey  of  condi- 
tions generally.  No  better  time  than  the  present 
for  this  sort  of  work.  The  bulk  of  the  season’s 
business  has  been  accounted  for,  the  books  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  balanced,  and  everything 
is  ready  for  the  annual  rounding  up  of  stock  and 
material,  etc.  In  most  sections  of  the  country  this 
has  been  a good  year  for  the  painter,  and,  as  a rule, 
he  has  made  some  money.  It  is  always  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  get  a close  account  of  stock,  tools  and 
material  at  this  season,  when  such  an  inventory 
can  be  taken  leisurely  and  thoroughly.  Taken  in 
the  spring,  or  at  some  other  season  when  more  or 
less  business  is  coming  along  in  good  volume,  the 
work  is  likely  to  be  hurried  and  only  partially  done 
and  the  manager  of  the  business  runs  along  with- 
out a fair  knowledge  of  just  what  the  resources 
actually  are.  V ery  few  enterprises  run  in  this  way 
can  succeed,  and  the  painting  business  is  not  one 
of  the  few. 

After  the  inventory  it  will  usually  be  found  that 
some  of  the  labor  saving  appliances  have,  during 
the  rush  seasons,  been  put  out  of  commission  or  at 
least  badly  cripped.  No  better  time  can  be  had 
than  right  now  for  putting  these  devices  in  good 
shape  for  the  winter  and  spring  campaign.  They 
may,  as  such  repairs  go,  be  more  cheaply  fixed  now 
than  at  some  future  time  when  labor  is  more  in 
demand  and  at  a higher  rate  of  compensation.  Per- 
haps you  have  some  additional  apparatus  in  mind 
for  handling  work  more  efficiently  and  more  easily. 
This  is  the  opportune  time  for  installing  such 
equipment.  No  owner  of  a painting  business  has 
ever  been  made  bankrupt  by  having  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  labor  saving  devices  for  the  quicker  and 
easier  handling  of  work.  It  means  a larger  output 
at  no  additional  expense  of  labor.  The  writer  of 
this  was  some  years  ago  greatly  impressed  with 
this  fact  through  his  connection  with  a shop  in 
which  there  was,  in  a year  of  large  employment  of 
labor,  a very  decided  scarcity  of  help  but  a splendid 
assortment  of  labor  saving  devices.  With  these, 
despite  the  shortage  of  help,  practically  a normal 
volume  of  work  was  turned  out,  with  increased 
profits  for  the  owner  of  the  business.  Today,  with 
a heavier  class  of  vehicles  to  handle  there  is  not 
only  greater  need  of  labor  saving  appliances,  but 
of  having  such  devices  of  a heavier  pattern  than 
formerly,  and  in  large  part  of  heavier  construction. 

If  possible,  visit  some  of  the  big  city  shops  and 
get  a line  on  the  equipment  which  some  of  these 
establishments  employ  to  handle  work  more  rap- 
idly and  more  efficiently.  These  out-of-town  trips 
for  observation  arc  educational  in  character,  or 
may  be  easily  made  so,  and  they  should  be  indulged 
in  as  often  as  possible,  for  this  is,  in  good  truth,  a 
day  when  no  man  lives  unto  himself  alone.  No 


business,  least  of  all,  no  painting  business,  is  a law 
unto  itself.  It  lives  in  part  through  the  exampLe 
of  other  concerns  of  a like  nature. 

Most  likely  it  will  be  found  that  the  shop  has 
scarcely  been  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
volume  of  work  which  has  been  crowded  into  it 
during  the  past  season.  This  has  been  the  expe- 
rience of  many  and  it  will  be  the  cause  of  not  a few 
shop  enlargements  in  the  near  future.  As  a rule 
the  shop  space  for  three  buggies  will  conveniently 
accommodate  one  five-passenger  touring  car,  and 
on  this  basis  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  average  paint 
shop  is  inadequate,  without  remodeling  or  enlarg- 
ing, to  take  care  of  the  automobile  equipment  that 
is  coming,  and  is  bound  to  come  in  ever  increasing 
numbers  to  its  doors.  At  the  present  time  two  or 
more  shops  are  being  occupied  in  which  to  handle 
this  car  business  by  a single  firm,  this  being  the 
case  with  thousands  of  men  engaged  in  the  car  and 
carriage  painting*  business  today.  This  is  an  ex- 
pensive way  to  handle  affairs  but,  as  one  man  in- 
terviewed by  the  writer  put  it,  “emergencies  must 
be  met  with  the  available  things  at  hand.” 

In  the  larger  places  big  garages  are  being  built, 
and  have  been  built,  equipped  with  paint  shops 
having  every  conceivable  convenience.  Some  of 
these  have  very  complete  facilities  for  enameling 
work  and  otherwise  exercising  all  the  latest  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  down-to-the-minute  finish- 
ing of  the  car.  In  the  smaller  towns  and  villages, 
however,  these  advantages  are  not  to  be  had,  and 
it  is  to  the  men  located  in  these  places  that  these 
lines  are  directed.  It  is  to  their  advantage  that 
every  available  modern  practice  be  made  use  of,  if 
city  competition  is  to  be  successfully  met.  So  far  as 
possible  confine  the  business  to  one  building  or  un- 
der one  roof.  Make  this  place  as  light  as  the  con- 
ditions will  permit.  Give  it  the  greatest  volume  of 
warmth  to  be  had,  and  also  the  finest  form  of  ven- 
tilation, because  these  agencies  play  an  important 
part  in  the  venture.  Light,  heat  and  ventilation 
represent  an  essential  part  of  the  catalogue  cover- 
ing the  painting  business.  Give  them  their  proper 
setting  in  the  scheme  or  plan  for  the  larger  busi- 
ness which  you  hope  to  build  and  which  you  now 
have  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for. 

The  automobile  shows  are  now  about  to  negm 
and  you  should  arrange  to  visit  some  of  these  and 
at  least  see  one  of  the  larger  exhibitions.  Usuallv 
there  is  much  to  learn  in  the  way  of  new  colors, 
color  combinations,  ways  of  placing  the  color  with 
respect  to  each  other  in  order  to  get  the  best  effects, 
new  styles  of  striping,  etc.  All  this  information  is 
to  be  had  first  hand  and  it  will  be  a source  of  help 
during  the  coming  season.  The  class  of  finish  to 
be  seen  at  these  exhibitions,  especially  the  largei 
ones,  is  also  instructive  and  an  incentive  to  go  and 
do  likewise.  At  any  rate,  it  will  serve  to  create  a 
desire  to  do  better  work,  and  to  encourage  car  and 
carriage  owners  to  have  better  work  done. 
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Possibly  no  new  colors  may  be  in  evidence?  at 
these  shows,  but  even  if  this  proves  true  there  may 
be  shown  some  new  ways  of  treating  the  tried  and 
well-liked  old  ones.  Some  very  novel  and  striking 
color  treatment  is  often  to  be  seen  at  these  exhibi- 
tions. Such  information  is  always  practical  and 
a help  in  getting  business.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
business  policy  in  visiting  the  automobile  shows ; 
the  mere  fact  that  painter  So  and  So,  as  noted  in 
the  local  paper,  has  visited  a certain  automobile 
show  will  impress  car  owners  who  read  the  item 
that  he  is  wide  awake,  and  has  made  the  trip  lor 
the  purpose  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  latest 
fashions  in  car  painting.  The  word  of  the  man 
who  has  visited  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  if  a man 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect,  is  bound  to 
carry  weight  with  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
people.  Information  of  this  sort  is  no  less  valu- 
able than  a complete  knowledge  of  the  trade. 

The  fact,  important  as  it  is,  that  the  painter  has  at 
command  a thorough  understanding  of  his  trade, 
with  all  the  desirable  skill  attending  it,  does  not  suf- 
fice to  make  him  successful  in  running  a business  to- 
day. Technical  knowledge  is,  to  be  sure,  an  indis- 
pensable asset,  but  business  qualifications  and  a broad 
information  of  the  latest  trade  developments  he  must 
have.  Wide  observation  of  things  going  on  of  vital 
concern  to  his  immediate  business  afifairs  is  a neces- 
sary element  of  success.  The  trade  paper  has  for 
the  painter,  and  notably  the  owner  of  a business,  a 
degree  of  helpfulness  not  easily  overestimated.  The 
spread  of  a better  and  broader  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation of  trade  affairs  comes  in  large  measure 
through  the  representative  trade  publications.  If 
you  have  not  given  this  phase  of  your  business  the 
attention  it  deserves,  no  better  time  than  the  present 
may  be  had  for  doing  so.  The  larger  success  of 
your  business  depends  upon  it.  Why  not  give  it  con- 
sideration now? 

It  may  occur  to  you  at  this  time,  as  the  various 
odds  and  ends  of  the  year’s  transactions  are  checked 
up,  that  collections  have  not  been  made  as  promptly 
nor  as  carefully  as  they  should  have  been.  Prompt 
collections  are  a part  of  modern  business.  The  most 
successful  wholesale  and  retail  firms  known  to  the 
writer  make  it  a practice  to  send  out  monthly  state- 
ments of  accounts  and,  in  some  cases,  this  practice 
is  adhered  to  when  the  account  does  not  exceed  a few 
cents.  If  firms  transacting  an  annual  business  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  find  it  profit- 
able to  thus  searchingly  look  after  these  small 
amounts,  is  there  a reasonable  excuse  for  the  painter 
to  offer  for  neglecting  to  make  prompt  collections? 
A large  Chicago  vehicle  painting  concern  observes 
the  rule  of  collecting  its  accounts  monthly  and,  al- 
though this  practice  is  objected  to  by  some  of’  the 
firm’s  customers,  no  deviation  is  allowed.  The  man- 
ager of  the  business  admits  that  it  has  caused  a cer- 
tain class  of  trade  to  go  elsewhere,  but  for  every  un- 
desirable customer  lost  at  least  one  or  more  of  the 
better  class  has  been  gained.  First  class  business 
methods  count  immensely  in  making  the  painting 


business  pay,  and  a clean-cut  plan  of  collecting  ac- 
counts promptly  is  one  of  these  methods. 

It  may  be  that  you  have  not  done  any  personal 
canvassing  the  past  year  and  it  is  possible  that  you 
have  had  all  the  work  necessary  without  it,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  a good  plan  to  get  out  among  the  vehicle 
owners  as  often  as  possible.  The  personal  contact 
and  interview  represents  a class  of  publicity  not  to 
be  duplicated  and  in  value  not  easily  surpassed.  You 
may  say  that  time  is  money  and  in  your  case  valu- 
able money,  and  many  of  these  forms  are  less  direct 
and  less  profitable.  The  friendly  handshake  and 
the  face  to  face  meeting  encourages  a spirit  of  co- 
operation and  trade  relationship  of  immeasureable 
advantage  to  all  parties.  In  addition  to  this  form 
of  advertising  there  is  the  local  newspaper  whicn 
should  not  be  neglected.  The  reputable  home 
paper  carries  a prestige  and  an  advertising  capacity 
of  the  very  best  class.  In  the  small  town,  espe- 
cially, it  is  read  and  trusted  to  a large  extent.  A 
fine  form  of  publicity  contributes  to  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  any  business,  and  this  should  be  taken 
advantage  of.  The  local  paper  and  the  personal 
canvass  are  two  of  the  major  forms  of  the  publicity 
that  helps  to  create  arid  retain  the  most  desirable 
class  of  trade. 

During  the  next  few  weeks  catalogues  covering 
the  latest  color  productions,  brushes,  etc.,  should  be 
secured  and  studied.  While  colors,  in  the  main, 
will  not  depart  much  from  those  which  have  ob- 
tained popularity  during  the  past  season,  there  are 
likely  to  be  some  changes,  even  if  no  radical  ones. 
The  variations  in  shade  and  tint  which  are  always 
due  to  occur  with  the  changes  of  the  season  are  im- 
portant in  that  they  represent  what  is  fashionable 
in  colors,  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  wide- 
awake manufacturers ; and  a certain  class  of  car 
and  carriage  owners  demand  these  colors  simply 
because  they  have  the  prestige  of  great  names  and 
the  indorsement  of  the  very  elect  in  the  vehicle 
world.  For  this  reason  it  is  a good  practice  to  keep 
posted  in  respect  to  the  latest  color  offerings,  and 
to  get  this  information  in  time  to  make  use  of  it  for 
the  earliest  spring  business.  It  is  always  advisabTe 
to  keep  in  advance  of  the  taste  of  the  vehicle  public 
and  to  encourage  it  to  an  appreciation  of  changes 
in  color  combinations.  In  this  way  new  business 
is  created  and  fostered.  These  are  days  of  sharp 
competition  and  new  and  shorter  processes  of 
painting  and  finishing  may  be  the  means  of  lessen- 
ing this  strain  of  competition.  This  is  the  time  for 
giving  this  matter  study.  It  may  enable  you  to  do 
work  more  cheaply  and  without  injuring  the  qual- 
ity of  it,  all  of  which  might  mean  a larger  ratio  of 
profit.  The  question  of  help  for  the  coming  season 
is  also  worth  attention  at  this  time.  Good,  reli- 
able, sober,  industrious  workmen,  even  at  an  ad- 
vance in  wages,  are  the  most  efficient  and  econom- 
ical. Such  a class  of  help  is  an  advertisement  of 
the  best  order,  and  the  public  is  quick  to  recognize 
it.  Why  not  give  this  problem  of  paint  shop  help 
closer  attention  ? 
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Ballou-Blue 


A PAINT  STORY  OUT  OF  THE  ORDINARY. 

By  George  Wilfred  Wright. 

“Ballou,  the  paint-man,  bought  a store  for  two  hundred  dollars — a store  sixty  years  old.  He  then  painted  it 
blue.  He  painted  everything  blue.  His  stationery,  his  cans,  his  checks,  his  wagon,  were  all  in  blue.  And  soon 
everybody  could  remember  Ballou.” 


THIS  interesting  paragraph  appeared  a year  or 
two  ago  in  that  cheery  little  publication 
called  the  Silent  Partner.  It  was  published 
under  the  topic  of  the  “Men  Who  Get  Results”  or 
other  similar  heading,  and  was  held  as  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  advertising  that  attracts  attention  and 
gets  in  the  limelight. 


from  a dingy,  dusty  little  shop,  characteristic  of  the 
late  ’4°s  when  business  was  groping  its  way  to 
something  better,  it  is  “The  Blue  Paint  Store”  of 
Worcester. 

Grandfather  Ross  started  the  business  in  1848,  the 
year  that  Woicester  became  a city.  He  managed  to 
extract  a living  from  profits  on  the  sales  in  those 


While  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  a few  months 
ago,  I decided  to  learn  something  about  this  famous 
store  and  its  equally  famous  proprietor.  While  H. 
A.  Ballou  is  known  far  and  near  in  the  paint  trade, 
because  of  his  original  ideas,  his  indefatigable  hustle 
and  business  enterprise,  still  there  is  no  doubt  many 
yeaders  of  The  Painters  Magazine  will  be  interested 
in  the  unique  methods  and  splendid  efficiency  which 
he  constantly  applies  to  his  store. 

If  ever  a successful  retail  business  was  developed 


days,  and  in  1907  passed  it  on  to  an  uncle  of  the 
present  owner.  In  his  boyhood,  H.  A.  Ballou  worked 
here  and  got  a training  in  handling  paint,  which  was 
of  inestimable  value  to  him  later.  On  this  point  he 
remarked:  “A  paint  dealer  to  be  successful  should 
know  the  business  from  one  end  to  the  other — that 
means  from  the  selling  end  to  the  application  end. 
1 learned  to  mix  colors  and  tints  and  to  apply  them 
as  successfully  as  any  man  who  has  worked  at  paint- 
ing all  his  life.” 
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When  the  Spanish-American  war  broke  out,  Mr. 
Ballou’s  patriotic  ardor  was  so  strong  that  he  en- 
listed and  saw  considerable  service  with  his  regi- 
ment in  Cuba.  His  health  became  seriously  impaired 
while  at  the  front,  and  on  returning  he  was  given  up 
to  die.  But  a fishing  trip  up  North,  several  months 
of  outdoor  life,  and  a trip  to  Europe  in  1900  turned 
the  course  of  events  in  his  favor  and  he  soon  be- 
came very  much  alive.  On  coming  to  his  home  town, 
he  looked  into  the  windows  of  the  old  family  paint 
store — worn,  senile  and  tottering — the  poor  old  fam- 
ily paint  shop — now  sixty  years  old.  While  Wor- 
cester had  doubled,  quadrupled,  and  become  a city 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand,  the  store  had  eked 


his  uncle  two  hundred  dollars  lor  the  store — stock, 
good  wilL  and  outstanding  debts — it  was  all  it  was 
worth  and  it  was  all  the  money  he  had.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  real  history  of  “The  Blue 
Store”  begins  from  this  point. 

Next  to  owning  a store  and  filling  it  with  mer- 
chandise, people  must  be  told  where  it  is,  what  it 
sells,  and  why  they  should  buy  there.  The  new  owner 
realized  that  the  store  had  been  known  as  a common- 
place, one-horse  shop  altogether  too  long.  It  must 
be  gotten  out  of  that  rut  and  something  of  the  most 
extraordinary  kind  must  occur.  A walk  through  the 
city,  studying  the  store  interiors,  set  Mr.  Ballou 
thinking.  It  did  not  take  long  before  his  thoughts 


Interior  of  Ballou’s  Blue  Paint  Store. 


out  an  existence,  and  was  now  at  a standstill  with 
no  life  evident. 

No  one  seemed  able  to  satisfactorily  answer  young 
Ballou’s  question  on  why  the  store  had  not  suc- 
ceeded. His  uncle  could  not  even  guess,  and  never 
lost  any  sleep  trying  to  find  out  the  causes  of  the 
backward  condition  of  business.  Most  of  the  paint- 
ers said : — “Keep  out  of  the  paint  business.”  Every 
dealer  re-echoed : — “It’s  overcrowded  and  profits  are 
scarce.”  But  the  questions,  why  are  not  profits 
greater,  why  has  not  the  business  prospered,  why 
can’t  it  be  made  to  pay  and  pay  big,  were  still  hang- 
ing over  the  young  man’s  mind,  but  no  one  re- 
sponded with  a solution  to  the  problem.  His  only 
alternative  was  to  dig  it  out  for  himself.  There  had 
been  no  permanent  foundation  laid,  thus  far,  for  his 
business  life;  why  not  commence  here?  He  offered 


took  definite  action.  With  a can  of  blue  paint,  a 
brush  and  ladder  there  was  soon  one  of  the  most 
striking  store  interiors  to  be  found  in  the  city.  Here- 
after his  place  of  business  was  known  as  “The  Blue 
Paint  Store.”  It  was  blue  inside  and  out.  Neigh- 
bors heard  about  it  and  came  in  to  see.  They  said 
he  was  crazy.  His  competitors  heard  about  it ; they 
did  not  come  to  see,  but  laughed.  Meanwhile  blue 
paint  flowed  more  freely  than  ever.  Barrels  and 
cans  came  out  in  blue  dress.  Blue  wrapping  paper 
and  blue  twine  next  appeared.  Then  Mr.  Ballou 
wore  a blue  shirt  and  the  men  in  the  store,  who  had 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  idea,  wore  blue  caps  and 
blue  canvas  coats.  The  stationer  was  called  upon  to 
furnish  blue  letter  paper,  blue  billheads,  blotters,  ink 
and  other  office  paraphernalia  in  the  real  traditional 
blue.  A new  sign — in  blue  letters — appeared  over 
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the  sidewalk.  It  read  PAINT,  in  unmistakable 
characters.  “The  Ballou  Paint  Store’’  had  taken  on 
a personality. 

This  story  is  now  told  with  the  idea  that  any  other 
paint  concern  which  gets  a can  of  blue  paint  and 


Clean  Up! 
Paint  Up! 
Brighten  Up! 
Hurry  Up! 


0 When  the  Poet  writes  of  Spring,  and  the  Blue  Birds  start  to 
sing,  and  Nature  looks  her  best  in  colors  new,  it’s  time  to  chase 
the  dust,  the  cobwebs  and  the  rust  and  the  man  to  help  you  do  it 
is  BALLOU.  From  the  cellar  to  the  dome,  chase  the  microbes 
from  your  home,  paint  each  board  and  use  the  brush  right  thru 
and  thru,  burn  your  rubbish  by  the  ton  from  the  rise  till  set  of 
sun,  if  you  want  some  pointers  turn  to  friend  BALLOU.  Free 
your  home  from  vermin’s  taint,  by  applying  spring-time  Paint,  and 
soon  your  home  will  beam  a healthy  hue;  shine  the  brass  and 
scrub  the  floors,  turn  the  rodents  out  of  doors,  the  clean  up  man 
in  Worcester  is  BALLOU.  So  we’ll  sing  a song  of  Paint,  as  a 
cure  for  Spring  complaint,  and  we’ll  turn  old  homes  and  castles 
into  new,  clean  up  Worcester,  never  rest,  paint  up  north,  east, 
south  and  west  and  we’re  with  you  to  the  finish.  H.  A.  BALLOU 

N.  B. — Spring  Time  Is  Paint  Time — Paint  Time  Is  Ballou  Time — 
“THE  BLUE  STORE” 


Agents  for 

Sherwin-  Williams  Paints 
and  Varnishes 


,SaUou\ 


143  Main  Street 


The  Spring  Poet  Writes  a Four-Column  Ad.  for  Ballou. 


by  a dextrous  application  of  it  to  a store  interior  can 
set  the  whole  paint-buying  public  in  an  uproar. 
There  is  a problem  far  deeper  than  that  in  the  sell- 
ing of  a commodity  and  obtaining  a profit  that  will 
compensate  for  the  effort  put  forth.  To  make  “The 
Blue  Star.?’’  stand  for  quality,  service,  and  guaran- 
teed satisfaction  was  a study  which  caused  more 
than  one  thoughtful  hour  to  this  enterprising  young 
paint  merchant.  Many  an  inspiration  in  store  man- 
agement as  unusual  as  the  one  just  mentioned  has 
meant  nothing  to  the  people  after  the  flurry  was 
over,  and  they  had  become  familiar  with  the  pe- 
culiarity which  first  attracted  them.  In  this  base, 
an  entirely  new  line  of  paint  had  to  be  secured  to 
meet  the  new  trade  that  had  been  brought  to  this 
store.  An  analysis  of  the  paint  carried  in  the  old 
store  showed  the  poor  quality;  although  this  had 
never  been  noticed  before.  It  would  seem  an  easy 
matter  to  arrange  for  selling  a high  grade  paint  and 
obtain  an  exclusive  agency,  but  the  manufacturers 
of  a very  desirable  line  shut  down  on  the  proposition 
and  preferred  that  “The  Blue  Store”  account  go 
elsewhere.  Tt  required  an  unusual  amount  of  per- 
suasive argument  to  convince  the  manufacturers’ 
sales  manager  of  the  soundness  and  selling  value 
of  the  new  ideas  that  had  come  into  “The  Blue 
Store.”  Mr.  Ballou,  however,  was  persistent,  and 
persistency  wins.  TTe  shortly  secured  the  agency  for 
this  paint  and  forthwith  stopped  all  complaint  from 
the  customers. 

With  this  accomplished,  now  came  the  matter  of 


more  sales.  In  some  way  or  other  the  people  must 
be  informed  of  “The  Blue  Paint  Store,”  and  the  in- 
formation must  be  of  the  impressive  stamp.  It  must 
not  cost  too  much  to  impart  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  must  bring  results  at  once.  Oh ! this  troublesome 
question  of  publicity.  How  many  sleepless  nights 
and  hours  of  hard,  straight  thinking  has  it  caused? 
The  advertising  problem  never  seemed  to  worry  the 
owner  of  “The  Blue  Paint  Store.”  He  never  misses 
an  opportunity  to  let  the  public  know  about  his 
goods,  his  store,  nor  any  features  of  his  business  that 


_ . - 


When  this  comes  in  view. 
You  think  of  Ballou. 


would  increase  trade.  “A  live  man  will  succeed  in 
business,”  says  Air.  Ballou,  “but  a man  must  adver- 
tise to  keep  alive.  The  more  competition  there  is, 
the  harder  we  all  fight  and  the  more  business  every- 
body will  get.  If  there  is  anything  that  gets  on  my 
nerves,  it  is  a business  that  is  allowed  to  run  down. 
I don’t  care  whether  it  is  the  paint  business  or  some 
other  business,  it  is  just  the  same.”  Due  to  the  fact 
that  he  resurrected  a store  when  it  was  considered 
past  hope  is  plain  evidence  that  he  regards  no  busi- 
ness down  so  far  but  that  some  redeeming  feature 


This  Barn  Boosts  Ballou. 


can  be  found  which  will  place  it  on  its  feet  again. 

It  is  not  always  the  cost  of  advertising  that  is  ob- 
jectionable nor  the  methods.  Any  live  merchant  will 
entertain  the  subject  if  he  has  any  assurance  of  re- 
turn. A big  Worcester  factory  was  to  run  an  ex- 
cursion to  the  seashore.  For  days  it  was  a much- 
talked-of-event.  The  far-sighted  paint  merchant  de- 
cided to  make  capital  out  of  the  subject,  so  hiring 
one  of  the  artists,  whose  skill  may  be  seen  in  the 
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large  outdoor  signs  through  the  country,  he  devoted 
one  of  his  large  show  windows  to  the  painting  of  a 
seashore  scene.  A blue  notice  advised  that  it  rep- 
resented a little  of  the  enjoyment  that  could  be  ex- 
pected by  the  four  thousand  mill  employes  on  the 
day  of  the  excursion.  Tickets  were  sold  by  “The 
Blue  Paint  Store,”  and  every  factory  worker  who 
called  received  a souvenir  in  the  shape  of  a sample 
can  of  paint  that  would  not  peel  off.  It  was  esti- 
mated, when  this  got  noised  about,  that  over  three 
thousand  called  at  the  store,  and  scores  of  custom- 
ers was  the  result  of  this  bit  of  publicity.  When  the 
county  fair  was  held,  “The  Blue  Store”  had  a blue 
booth  on  the  grounds,  and  in  the  booth  a blue  fish 


per  minute.  School  children  became  happy  posses- 
sors of  blue  rulers  with  “The  Blue  Store’s”  adver- 
tisement in  gold.  Housekeepers  received  fancy  cakes 
of  soap  from  “The  Blue  Store,”  with  the  trade-mark 
in  blue,  that  lasted  as  long  as  the  soap.  The  paint 
store  owner  explained  that  his  paint,  like  the  soap, 
lasted  until  the  end;  he  added,  however,  that  there 
was  more  of  the  soap  and  more  of  the  paint. 

A newly  painted  Worcester  residence  was  photo- 
graphed and  a neatly  framed  picture  was  sent  to  the 
owner  with  the  compliments  of  “The  Blue  Store.” 
It  was  wrapped  in  blue  paper  and  carried  by  a mes- 
senger dressed  in  blue.  The  photographer  did  a stiff 
business  with  “The  Blue  Store”  for  several  months. 


Fashion  Week,  Brings  the  Blue  Bird  of  Good  Luck  to  Ballou. 


pond.  Any  house  owner  who  registered,  giving  his 
name  and  address,  was  given  a blue  fish  pole  to  fish 
up  prize  packages  from  a region  beneath,  but  under 
blue  water.-  Inside  the  blue  package  a blue  coupon 
was  found,-  which  was  to  be  exchanged  for  goods  at 
“The  Blue  Store.” 

The  old  store  occasionally  sold  a gallon  of  gaso- 
line. “The  Blue  Store”  owner  got  up  a wooden 
gauge  for  measuring  the  fluid  in  automobile  tanks. 
The  newspapers  announced  that  motorists  who  pur- 
chased would  be  presented  with  a gauge  free.  It 
was  blue,  of  course,  and  so  were  the  gasoline  cans, 
and  judging  by  the  string  of  automobiles  that  lined 
up  in  front  of  the  store  within  the  next  few  days, 
the  gasoline  business  of  the  town  was  done  here. 
The  year’s  sales  amounted  to  something  like  85,000 
gallons.  On  some  days  the  sales  averaged  a gallon 


Today,  scores  of  those  pictures  are  in  Worcester 
homes.  And  scores  of  those  home  owners  are  steady 
patrons  of  “The  Blue  Store.”  I might  go  on  and 
enumerate  many  more  ideas  which  this  ingenious 
paint  dealer  used  to  attract  and  hold  trade.  Some  of 
his  plans  were  called  eccentric ; they  were  all  spec- 
tacular and  never  failed  to  excite  public  curiosity 
and  favorable  comment. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  location  of  the 
store  was  not  the  best.  It  was  on  a chief  business 
street,  but  at  one  end  of  it.  The  people  had  to  be 
induced  to  come.  To  help  matters  in  this  respect,  the 
show  windows  worked  overtime.  Mr.  Ballou  dis- 
covered that  he  had  talent  in  his  store  that  could  in- 
crease the  value  of  these  windows  one  hundred  per 
cent.  So  Mr.  Rehn,  a thoroughly  alive  Blue  Store 
“booster,”  got  busy  with  paint  and  brush,  and  the 
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crowds  who  watched  him  paint  scenes  on  the  win- 
dows from  the  inside  were  astonishing.  While  one 
window  was  the  attraction  for  sketchers,  the  other 
served  to  show  the  virtues  and  values  of  the  stock 
inside  the  store.  At  other  times,  dummy  painters 
falling  from  scaffolds  or  unfortunately  sitting  down 
in  a puddle  of  paint  or  similar  grotesque  ideas  were 
used  to  compel  the  attention  of  the  paint  buyers. 


A Columbus  Day  Window. 

While  others  of  the  store  force  were  using  these 
ways  to  win  trade,  Mr.  Ballou  was  studying  and 
analyzing  his  market.  The  contractors  were  fol- 
lowed up.  Modest  home  owners  were  sought  out. 
Institutions  were  canvassed,  and  the  housewives  who 
used  oils,  varnish  or  polish  were  listed  and  their 
needs  thoroughly  studied.  The  follow-up  policy  of 
■“The  Blue  Store”  was  pushed  to  the  highest  notch. 
The  list  was  so  arranged  that  buildings  could  be  fol- 
lowed for  three  years  ahead.  The  filing  systems  in- 
stituted were  a wonder.  One  day  a farmer  came  in 
and  bitterly  complained  about  the  paint  on  his  barn, 
which  was  beginning  to  peel  off.  The  sale  was  im- 
mediately located  by  an  index  system,  together  with 
the  date,  which  was  found  to  be  September  10.  “Did 
you  apply  this  paint  on  your  building  at  once?”  the 
question  was  asked.  “Yes,  the  next  day,”  the  farmer 
said.  Another  file  showed  a date  card  on  which  was 
written,  “September  ti;  rain.”  “You  put  this  paint 
on  when  the  boards  were  wet.  The  best  paint  in 
the  world  will  not  give  satisfaction  under  those  con- 
ditions,” said  the  merchant.  The  customer  could  not 
reply.  Tlis  grievance  was  worthless,  while  he  was 
astonished  at  the  system  which,  simple  as  it  was,  had 
rounded  him  up  completely.  A customer  came  in 
one  day  and  asked  the  price  of  a certain  quantity  of 
mixed  paint.  When  it  was  told  him,  he  said  it  was 
too  high.  “T  can  beat  that  price  at  the  Smith- 


Brown-Jones  store,  and  get  a brand  as  good  as 
yours.” 

“Well,  wait  a minute,  and  I’ll  look  the  matter  up,” 
said  “The  Blue  Store”  proprietor.  The  files  were 
found  containing  government  tables  of  paints.  Sure 
enough,  Smith-Brown- Jones  store  paints  were  listed 
and  the  chemical  constituents  given.  The  tests 
showed  no  high  grade  ingredients  and  twenty-four 
per  cent,  water.  The  brand  “The  Blue  Store”  offered 
was  also  listed  in  the  tables,  and  an  examination 
showed  no  substitutes  and  only  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent,  water.  The  customer  needed  no  further 
argument.  He  bought. 

A customer  entered  one  day  and  objected  to  prices. 


Profitable  Paint  Publicity. 

A chart  was  laid  before  him  showing  the  rise  in 
prices  of  the  various  component  parts.  There  was 
no  more  argument.  It  was  weighty  evidence  from 
which  the  customer  could  not  get  away.  Files  of 
photographs,  technical  results  of  scientific  tests,  and 
information  concerning  the  latest  methods  and  ma- 
terials for  painting.  This  work  was  placed  on  a per- 
fectly systematic  basis,  easy  to  manage,  simple  in  de- 
tail, and  in  charge  of  two  persons.  All  this  was  be- 
fore the  era  of  scientific  management,  but  Mr.  Bal- 
lou worked  the  plan  out  and  put  it  into  operation 


This  is  how  Ballou 
Appeals  to  you. 

without  any  specific  knowledge  of  the  expert  sys- 
tematizer's  technical  work  whatever. 

“The  Blue  Store”  has  no  boss — Mr.  Ballou  be- 
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lieves  that  the  surest  way  to  develop  men  is  to  give 
them  responsibility  and  encouragement.  “Every  one 
of  us  has  certain  things  to  do — and  we  do  ’em,”  is 
Mr.  Rehn’s  way  of  expressing  the  co-operation  be- 
tween the  head  of  this  business  and  the  enthusiastic 
men  who  work  with  him.  I have  never  seen  a more 
loyal  force  than  there  is  at  this  store,  and  I have 


securing  customers  and  holding- them  by  the  right 
price,  the  right  goods  and  the  right  service. 

When  the  Merchants’  Association,  of  which  Mr. 
Ballou  is  chairman  of  its  Committee  on  Advertis- 
ing, had  their  parade,  “The  Blue  Store”  was  well 
represented  by  a wonderful  float.  The  picture  is 
shown  with  this  story  and  gives  an  idea  of  the  con- 
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never  seen  a more  appreciative  employer  than  Mr. 
Ballou. 

When  the  tenth  anniversary  was  due,  the  an- 
nouncements came  out  in  the  Worcester  papers  that 
“The  Blue  Store”  was  “Ten  Years  Old  This  Week.” 
An  advertisement  followed  later,  announcing 
“Clerks’  Profit  Sharing  Day.”  - On  this  day  the  sales 
ran  to  over  $300,  and  ten  per  cent,  of  the  day’s  re- 
ceipts was  divided  equally  among  the  employes.  Due 
to  these  ways  of  making  his  men  feel  an  interest  in 
the  business,  they  have  justly  earned  the  title  of 
“Ballou’s  Bunch  of  Boosters.”  That  they  believe  in 


struction.  The  float  was  eighteen  feet  long  and  ten 
feet  wide.  A platform  four  feet  square  was  erected 
two  feet  above  the  float  for  the  dancer.  The 
platform  was  covered  with  cotton  batting,  made 
in  such  a form  that  it  resembled  clouds,  and 
was  covered  with  multi-colored  tinsel.  The  body 
of  the  float  was  draped  in  red,  white  and  blue  with 
a deep  blue  background.  The  costume  of  the  dancer 
required  one  hundred  and  sixty  five  yards  of  white 
silk ; the  outsretched  wings  reached  nine  feet  on 
either  side.  Closely  following  in  the  rear  of  this 
float  carrying  the  dancer  was  the  Ballou  Blue  deliv- 
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ery  truck,  which  carried  a spotlight  of  five  hundred 
pounds  gas  pressure.  A wonderful  effect  was  pro- 
duced as  the  operator  flashed  vari-colored  lights 
upon  the  dancer  as  she  went  through  the  various  mo- 
tions. This  “Blue  Store”  float  took  a prize. 

During  the  spring  a big  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up” 


The  Blue  Store  Float  in  the  Merchants'  Association 
Parade. 


campaign  was  carried  on,  which  brought  up  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  business.  Mr.  Ballou  stated  that  he 
spent  over  a thousand  dollars  in  this  campaign,  but 
the  results  more  than  justified  the  expenditure. 
Whole  pages  in  the  newspapers  were  used  and  very 
striking  effects  were  seen  in  the  copy  and  illustration 


he  used.  “It’s  the  best  thing  for  the  trade  that  ever 
happened — and  how  the  people  of  Worcester  did  take 
hold  and  clean-up  after  a few  of  these  advertise- 
ments were  run,”  said  the  enthusiastic  dealer  as  he 
reviewed  the  effects  of  that  lively  jibe  for  more  and 
greater  business. 

Before  closing  this  story  I will  add  a feature  that 
is  very  rarely  my  privilege  in  an  article  of  this  na- 
ture. The  day  I called  at  “The  Blue  Store,”  Mr. 
Ballou  was  slightly  indisposed  and  was  detained  at 
his  home.  I was  invited  over  the  phone  to  come  to 
his  home  and  have  a chat,  as  a representative  of 
The  Painters  Magazine.  Here  I met  Mrs.  Ballou, 
and  before  leaving  this  very  pleasant  home  I saw  an- 
other reason  why  “The  Blue  Paint  Store”  was  such 
a sweeping  success.  The  fine  co-operation  and  en- 
couraging support  given  by  the  wife  of  a progressive 
man  is  simply  inestimable,  and  in  the  Ballou  case 
it  has  been  excellently  illustrated,  for  Mrs.  Ballou 
enters  heartily  into  the  development  of  the  business 
and  has  been  a valuable  aid  to  her  husband.  She 
is  now  enjoying  with  others  the  fruits  of  the  success. 
The  planning  of  their  fine  new  home  was  one  of  her 
efforts.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  crest  of  a 
high  hill  overlooking  the  city,  from  which  it  has  a 
splendid  view  in  all  directions. 

Due  to  Mr.  Ballou’s  original  ideas  and  his  distinc- 
tive store,  he  has  been  asked  by  various  publications 
to  write  the  story  of  the  business.  These  articles 
and  other  various  phases  of  selling  campaigns  have 
been  written  and  published  in  System,  McClure’s  and 
numerous  trade  journals  at  various  times. 

The  entire  history  of  “The  Blue  Paint  Store 
seems  romantic,  but  when  the  business  is  considered 
in  a reasonable  light,  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
a careful  application  of  sound  practical  methods 
which  any  one  with  an  earnest  desire  to  succeed  may 
use. 


When  Profits  Vanish 

SOME  FAULTS  IN  THE  SALE  AND  USE  OF  PAINT  MATERIALS. 


By  R.  H.  Forgrave. 


THERE  is  a wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  paint  manufacturer  and 
dealer  to  the  trade.  Many  painters  think 
that  manufacturers  and  dealers  should  sell  only  to 
members  of  the  craft.  If  this  were  done  their  out- 
put could  be  handled  much  easier,  and  there  would 
be  nearly  if  not  quite  as  much  paint  sold.  Others 
think  there  should  be  a substantial  discount  offered 
to  the  craft,  the  same  as  allowed  to  the  retailer. 
It  might,  as  they  claim,  eventually  put  the  business 
in  the  hands  of  the  painter  to  the  betterment  ot 
trade  conditions  in  general.  It  is  true  that  some 
jobbers  and  manufacturers  give  the  painter  a small 
discount,  usually  about  ten  cents  on  the  gallon, 
in  order  that  he  may  make  a fair  profit  on  his  work. 

1 know  of  manufacturing  firms  that  have  sold 
more  paint  material  of  different  kinds  direct  to  the 
consumer  than  to  the  painter,  either  direct  or 


through  retailers.  This  has  helped  to  demoralize 
the  trade  by  inducing  people  to  do  their  own  work 
or  to  employ  cheap  labor  to  do  it,  thus  causing 
many  to  regard  the  painter  as  entitled  to  only  an 
ordinary  laborer’s  wages. 

1 noticed  in  a recent  number  of  The  Magazine  a 
complaint  by  a member  of  one  of  the  associations 
about  the  boys  not  wanting  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship at  the  painter's  trade.  Is  it  any  wonder  when 
they  can  see  bums  with  a bucket  of  mixed  paint  in 
one  hand  and  a fifty-cent  brush  in  the  other,  ready 
to  do  any  kind  of  painting  at  anv  price? 

Painters’  wages  are  too  low.  They  are  not  so 
bad  in  the  largest  cities,  but  in  villages  and  towns 
they  range  anywhere  from  25  to  40  cents  per  hour 
for  structural  painting.  Taking  into  account  the 
talent  required  in  comparison  to  that  of  other 
trades,  painters  should  receive  as  much  as  the 
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brick-mason,  plasterer,  smith,  etc.,  with  whom  they 
work  side  by  side.  Thorough  organization  may 
do  much  toward  bettering  conditions.  Painters 
are  more  poorly  organized  than  any  other  of  the 
building  trades. 

I am  going  to  put  it  squarely  to  retail  dealers  in 
paint,  who  do  a yearly  business  of  less  than  one 
thousand  dollars.  What  are  your  profits  during 
the  past  year?  Taking  into  account  old  stock 
remnants,  leakages,  etc.,  your  profits  have  been  lit- 
tle, if  any,  and,  I dare  say,  some  of  you  have  han- 
dled paint  materials  at  a loss.  Don’t  figure,  be- 
cause there  is  quite  a difference  between  the  cost 
and  selling  price ; there  is  that  miuch  profit.  If 
you  buy  a lot  of  paint,  and  carry  some  of  it  from 
year  to  year,  together  with  other  losses  that  are 
bound  to  occur,  where  is  your  profit:  )* 

There  is  a whole  lot  of  work  connected  with  con- 
ducting a retail  paint  business  properly,  whether 
it  is  done  by  branches  of  the  regular  establishment, 
or  through  other  agencies. 

Dealers  who, sell  direct  to  consumers  have  con- 
siderable trouble  with  their  customers,  arising  from 
their  lack  of  knowing  how  to  properly  use  what 
they  buy. 

The  writer  was  “trouble  hunter’’  for  some  time 
for  a house  which  sold  direct  to  consumers,  that  is, 
his  duty  was  to  help  out  those  customers  who  had 
made  mistakes  in  using  what  they  had  bought  from 
the  house.  The  mistakes  were  almost  as  varied 
as  they  were  many.  After  people  found  the  house 
had  a man  who  would  be  sent  to  help  them  the 
calls  were  many.  The  paint  part  of  the  proposi- 
tion was  rather  simple.  Most  of  the  trouble  arose 
from  not  stirring  the  paint  thoroughly,  getting  it 
too  thin,  and  showing  laps  when  repainting  old 
ceilings  and  sucli  like  in  two  coats,  particularly 
white  and  light  tints.  It  is  usually  a difficult  mat- 
ter for  a careful  painter  to  do  a dark-tinted  ceiling 
with  two  coats  of  white,  particularly  gloss.  We 
always  recommended  strictly  flat  for  this  kind  of 
work  and  were  very  careful  to  impress  our  cus- 
tomers with  the  value  of  putting  the  first  coat  on 
stout  and  heavy,  and  to  take  each  course  clear 
across  the  ceiling  before  beginning  another,  mak- 
ing the  second  coat  stout  enough  to  get  away  with 
laps  and  brush  marks.  A fair  job  can  be  done  with 
two  coats  in  this  manner,  but  three  coats  are  far 
better.  Once  in  a while  some  one  would  thin  a 
batch  of  paint  with  some  old.  fat  oil,  with  the  result 
that  the  paint  remained  tacky.  The  only  way  to 
remedy  this,  without  taking  the  paint  off,  is  to  give 
another  coat  containing  plenty  of  dryer.  It  should 
be  thin  enough  to  spread  easily  without  rubbing 
the  paint  up. 

When  it  comes  to  stains,  wood  dyes,  fillers,  var- 
nishes and  such  like,  there  the  trouble  begins.  I 
was  once  sent  to  a place  to  straighten  out  some 
trouble.  The  job  in  question  was  a stain  and  var- 
nish job.  The  wood  was  new  and  should  have 
been  easily  finished  as  desired,  but  the  woman  do- 
ing it  (women  generally  are  the  ones  who  tackle 
such  jobs),  instead  of  staining  the  wood  first  had 
filled  it,  then  proceeded  to  apply  a water  stain,  with 
the  result  that  the  stain  crawled  on  the  smooth  sur- 
face and  dried  in  streaks.  The  only  thing  that 
could  be  done  was  to  wash  the  water  stain  off  and 
apply  a varnish  stain.  W e used  a varnish  staj,n. 
Explicit  directions  were  on  each  can.  They  either 


get  them  mixed,  or  think  they  know  more  about  it 
than  the  people  who  make  the  stuff. 

Frequent  complaints  were  made  about  varnish 
being  rough  and  showing  brush  marks,  coming,  of 
course,  from  people  who  had  never  had  any  ex- 
perience in  using  varnish.  I would  be  sent  to  in- 
vestigate. I invariably  found  that  the  trouble 
arose  from  trying  to  brush  the  varnish,  smooth 
after  it  had  begun  to  set,  instead  of  spreading  it 
evenly  and  quickiy  and  allowing  it  to  flow  smooth 
of  its  own  accord. 

We  had  considerable  trouble  in  getting  people 
to  use  the  paint  for  the  kind  of  work  it  was  in- 
tended for,  that  is,  gloss  for  outside,  and  flat,  or 
inside  paint,  for  interiors.  Paint  is  paint,  and  var- 
nish is  varnish  with  some  people,  without  regard 
to  how  it  should  be  used.  The  indiscriminate  use 
of  paint  and  varnish  does  harm.  Dealers  should 
be  careful  to  find  out  what  kind  of  work  an  in- 
experienced person  intends  to  do  and  sell  him  what 
is  intended  for  that  class  of  work. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  hardware  merchant,  the 
druggist,  etc.,  who  carry  paint  materials  as  a sne 
line  realize  little  if  any  profit  from  it.  The  reason 
is  very  simple.  They  do  not  handle  it  right.  There 
is  too  much  waste,  usually  consisting  of  old  stock, 
remnants  and  unsalable  stock.  Every  experienced 
man  knows  that  the  pigment  in  ready-mixed  paint 
will,  in  time,  settle  in  the  bottom  of  the  package 
and  become  so  hard  that  it  requires  considerable 
work  to  break  it  up  and  get  it  in  shape  to  use.  In 
some  instances  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  it  in 
proper  shape  to  use  without  a grinder.  Even  when 
one  gets  it  broken  up  there  is  considerable  waste 
because  of  lumps. 

If  the  package  has  leacked,  or  has  gotten  air,  it 
becomes  quite  impossible  to  do  anything  with  it, 
especially  when  a painter  comes  to  use  it,  as  the 
cost  of  labor  is  too  much  to  get  it  in  shape,  and  the 
paint  goes  back  to  the  dealer,  who  has  to  dispose  of 
it  as  best  he  can.  I see  no  profit  in  oil  in  less  than 
barrels,  as  handled  by  small  dealers.  It  is  sold  at 
a small  profit.  If  a barrel  of  oil  is  not  drawn  off 
within  a few  days  after  being  around  more  or  less 
skins  will  be  left  in  the  barrel,  and  this,  together 
with  the  drippings,  eats  into  the  small  profit,  if  it 
does  not  absorb  it  altogether.  In  the  matter  e>\ 
remnants,  it  is  a common  sight  to  see  a gallon  of 
one  tint,  a half  gallon  of  another,  several  cans  of 
color  of  different  kinds,  several  broken  packages, 
brushes,  etc.,  which  have  been  on  the  shelves  so 
long  they  are  utterly  unfit  for  use. 

Some  time  ago  I went  into  a hardware  store  in 
a small  town  to  purchase  a brush.  The  dealer  had 
no  new  stock  on  hand,  anything  of  which  I could 
use.  He  shewed  me  a box  into  which  he  had  been 
throwing  his  odds  and  ends  of  old  brushes  when 
he  cleaned  his  rather  limited  space  to  make  room 
for  new  stock  from  time  to  time.  The  most  of  this 
box  of  brushes  were  literally  eaten  up  by  worms. 
They  were  worthless,  except  a few  near  the  top 
that  the  worms  had  not  yet  attacked.  The  first 
cost  of  these  brushes  was  not  less  than  fifty  dol- 
lars. He  had  not  noticed  the  worms,  as  they  were 
very  small,  attacking  the  bristles  near  the  handle. 
He  supposed  they  had  become  bad  because  of  age 
or  some  other  cause.  He  could  have  sold  all  of 
these  brushes  had  he  cleaned  them  up  and  offered 
them  for  sale  before  they  became  wormy.  I don’t 
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care  what  any  one  says  contrary,  brushes  should 
always  be  kept  in  a dry  place  until  they  come  into 
the  hands  of  the  painter,  then  it  doesn’t  make  much 
difference,  as  their  life  is  altogether  too  short  any- 
way. 

Another  waste  in  the  paint  business  is  allowing 
turpentine  to  stand  in  barrels  that  have  been 
opened  for  any  length  of  time.  As  soon  as  it  gets 
air  it  begins  to  evaporate  and  will  get  fat  if  allowed 
to  stand  long  enough. 

There  are  many  dealers  who,  no  doubt,  lose  out 
through  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  material 
they  are  handling.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  oi  a 
man  who  knows  nothing  about  paint  and  its  acces- 
sories to  know  that  paint  sealed  up  in  a can  will,  in 
the  course  of  time,  become  unfit  for  use.  He  has 
no  way  of  knowing  that  oil  and  varnish  will  get 
fat.  And  when  he  sells  it  he  does  not  know  what 
his  customer  is  going  to  use  it  for.  He  can’t  see 
the  job  and,  even  if  he  should  see  it,  would  perhaps 
not  know  any  more  about  it  than  his  customer 
does. 

Nearly  if  not  all  mixed  paint  makers  claim  that 
in  repainting  two  coats  will  do  the  work  on  in- 
teriors. It  happens  more  than  often  that  this  is 
wrong.  They  should  not  make  this  statement-. 
Two  coats  do  fairly  well  if  the  color  is  not  changed 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  but,  when  it  comes  to 
painting  over  an  old,  dirty  ceiling,  which  has  been 
previously  done  in  dark  tint,  in  white,  or  light  tint, 
no  painter  on  earth  can  do  a first  class  job  with 
two  coats, 

I have  had  so  much  trouble  in  the  past  with  this 
class  of  two-coat  work  I either  insist  on  three  coats 
or  the  use  of  a size  to  take  up  the  dirt  and  dispose 
of  the  stains  and  grease  spots.  To  my  way  of 
thinking  a glue  size  on  very  old,  dirty,  smoked,  or 
scaling  paint  is  better  than  a coat  of  paint.  Oil 
paint  over  old  scaling  paint  has  a tendency  to 
loosen  it,  sometimes  raising  blisters.  Glue  size 
serves  as  a filler  to  some  extent,  and  prevents  the 
fluids  in  the  first  coat  of  paint  from  being  absorbed. 


A Few  Hints  to  Dealers. 

Do  not  carry  paint  or  varnish  longer  than  you 
can  help.  Get  rid  of  it  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Mixed  paint,  as  a rule,  will  keep  in  good  shape  fer 
a year  or  more.  You  should  dispose  of  it  in  that 
time.  Keep  your  old  stock  to  the  front  of  the 
shelves  so  as  to  dispose  of  it  first. 

Keep  vessels  closed  that  contain  oil,  varnish  and 
volatile  liquids. 

If  you  happen  to  receive  a broken  package  of 
mixed  paint,  dispose  of  it  at  the  first  opportunity, 
even  if  you  must  ask  a reduced  rice.  Yrou  may,  in 
time,  have  to  throw  it  away  if  you  don’t. 

Never  buy  any  more  than  you  think  you  can  sell 
during  the  following  season.  It  is  better  to  run 
short  and  have  to  order  more  than  to  be  over- 
stocked. That  is  one  trouble  with  too  many 
dealers,  they  are  overstocked. 

Find  out  what  kind  of  work  vour  customer,  if 
inexperienced,  intends  doing  and  sell  him  the  ma- 
terial suited  for  that  purpose.  If  a customer  comes 
in  and  asks  for  a gallon  of  good  paint  that  will 
stand  don’t  sell  him  outside  house  paint  unless  you 
first  ascertain  exactly  what  he  intends  to  do  with  it. 
He  may  want  to  paint  a porch  floor. 

Be  careful  about  drawing  liquid  filler  from  a bar- 
rel. Be  sure  that  it  is  thoroughly  stirred  before 
drawing. 

If  you  have  any  remnants,  don’t  carry  them  over 
from  one  season  to  another.  If  you  cannot  get  rid 
of  them  in  any  other  way,  sort  them  out  and  sell 
the  whole  to  the  local  painter  at  a discount.  He 
can  use  them. 

I have  always  claimed  that  painters  in  small 
towns  and  villages  should  have  the  paint  business. 
They  are  better  able  to  handle  it  at  a profit  than 
others  who  know  little  if  anything  about  the  trade. 
They  know  better  what  the  trade  requires.  They 
can  make  use  of  what  they  cannot  sell.  It  would 
be  better  for  both  manufacturer  and  painter  if  this 
could  be  done. 


Embossing  Letters  on  Glass 

By  A.  Ashmun  Kelly. 


THE  expert  will  say  that  this  is  a very  simple 
process,  yet  for  the  beginner  it  is  full  of 
difficulties  that  only  patient  practice  will 
eventually  overcome.  The  process  may  easily  be  de- 
scribed, and  one  might  reasonably  suppose  that  all 
that  was  necessary  is  to  carefully  follow  out  the  plain 
directions  given.  Perhaps  it  is  through  this  mis- 
taken idea  that  more  failures  ensue  than  one  might 
reasonably  expect.  It  seems  too  plain,  too  easy. 

First  of  all  experiment  on  pieces  of  broken  plate 
plass,  which  may  be  had  of  the  glass  cutter  in  a 
store  or  factory  and  at  little  cost.  And  as  glass 
varies  in  composition,  it  is  well  to  try  a piece  of  the 
plate  that  you  are  going  to  make  a real  sign  on  be- 
fore you  do  the  latter;  that  is,  a piece  of  the  same 
kind.  Try  the  acid  on  it  to  see  what  strength  of 
acid  you  will  need. 


The  sign  or  inscription  that  you  wish  to  make  on 
the  plate  glass  must  first  be  prepared  on  paper,  which 
is  to  be  put  beneath  the  glass  and  then  affords  you  a 
guide  for  doing  the  sign  on  the  glass.  Thin  up  some 
best  asphaltum  varnish  with  turpentine  and  a little 
dryers  to  harden  the  asphaltum.  Common  asphal- 
tum  will  not  answer;  get  the  best.  This  varnish  is 
called  the  ‘“resist,”  because  it  resists  the  action  of 
the  acid.  The  parts  that  are  not  to  be  acted  upon 
by  the  acid  are  coated  with  this  varnish. 

With  the  paper  lay-out  beneath,  carefully  follow  the 
outlines  of  same,  leaving  all  uncoated  that  the  acid 
is  to  act  upon.  A lien  you  have  finished  this  part  of 
the  work  put  the  job  away  in  a clean  and  safe  place 
to  dry,  which  will  take  at  least  twenty-four  hours. 
Then  apply  a second  coat  of  varnish  or  “resist.”  One 
coat  will  do.  and  is  usually  all  that  it  gets,  but  two 
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coats  are  safer,  as  the  second  coat  will  surely  catch 
any  possible  miss  or  pinhole  left  in  the  first  coat. 
But  sufficient  drying  is  more  important  than  two 
coats,  if  possible,  as  more  trouble  comes  from  insuf- 
ficiently dried  resist  than  anything  else. 

In  forming  the  letters,  be  very  careful  to  get  the 
lines  true,  but  if  not  able  to  do  this,  then  true  them 
up  with  a sharp  chisel,  doing  this  before  the  resist 
becomes  too  firm,  for  in  that  case  it  would  be  liable 
to  splinter  or  chip.  Nothing  looks  finer  than  clear, 
clean  cut  lines  in  an  embossed  sign,  a statement 
equally  true,  of  course,  of  all  sign  work. 

The  glass  must  be  made  perfectly  clean  before 
pouring  the  acid,  the  cleaning  being  done  with  sal 
soda  and  water,  then  washing  in  clear  water  and 
wiping  dry  with  a so-called  chamois,  after  which 
polish  the  glass  with  tissue  paper  or  silk. 

After  the  glass  plate  has  been  prepared  with  the 
resist,  make  ready  for  the  acid  process.  Lay  the 
glass  on  a level  table,  having  previously  provided 
yourself  with  some  small  wooden  wedges,  with 
which  to  regulate  the  leveling  of  the  glass.  Make  a 
dam  around  the  edges  of  the  glass,  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  high,  using  for  the  purpose  a 
mixture  of  beeswax  and  asphaltum,  just  enough  of 
the  latter  to  make  the  wax  pliable.  Take  care  to 
make  the  dam  perfectly  water-tight.  You  can  form 
this  wax  dam  either  with  your  fingers  or  with  a 
putty  knife,  but  be  sure  about  its  being  proof  against 
leaks.  Be  sure  also  that  no  dust  specks  are  on  the 
glass;  gently  brush  the  glass  off  before  preparing 
for  the  bath. 

For  etching  or  embossing,  hydrofluoric  acid  is 
Used,  but  not  in  its  full  strength ; it  must  be  reduced 
with  water,  and  the  proportion  of  water  must  be  as- 
certained from  tests  on  the  glass,  or  on  a piece  of 
the  same  glass.  This  acid  is  very  dangerous  to  han- 
dle, as  its  fumes  are  liable  to  attack  the  linings  of 
throat  or  nostrils,  hence  it  is  best  to  use  it  where 
there  is  some  draft  that  will  take  away  the  fumes, 
as  at  a window,  or  in  the  open,  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air.  If  the  acid  is  too  strong, 
it  will  make  the  edges  of  the  asphaltum  ragged,  and, 
of  course,  the  finished  letters  will  show  this  effect 
also.  But  if  the  acid  is  not  strong  enough  it  will 
not  eat  fast  enough.  A satisfactory  embossing 
should  occur  within  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
should  show  an  icy  glare,  an  appearance  easily  rec- 
ognizable. 

When  ready,  pour  out  the  acid  carefully,  to  the 
depth  of  about  one-fourth  inch,  being  sure  to  cover 
the  surface  completely.  The  acid  must  not  be  left 
quiet,  but  should  be  stirred  occasionally,  gently  rock- 
ing the  plate,  and  now  and  then  stirring  the  acid  with 
a feather.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  where  the 
acid  is  eating  most  it  becomes  weak  and  ceases  to 
eat;  therefore  by  moving  the  acid  a fresh  supply  is 
given  those  parts.  In  about  twenty  minutes  you  may 
tilt  the  plate  so  as  to  expose  the  glass,  when  you 
can  see  whether  the  icy  glare  spoken  of  has  been  ef- 
fected. It  needs  only  the  merest  glare  or  altering  of 
the  face  of  the  glass;  the  purpose  of  this  glare  sur- 
face is  to  make  the  effect  matt  when  the  gold  is  ap- 
plied. By  matt  we  mean  a dead  effect. 


Now,  if  the  work  appears  done,  break  away  a 
small  part  of  the  dam,  in  a corner,  and  pour  off  the 
acid,  into  a vessel  other  than  the  one  it  came  from. 
It  can  be  used  again,  but  will  need  to  have  fresh  acid 
added  to  it.  Now  wash  the  glass  plate  in  running 
water,  examine  it  for  defects,  and  if  any  appear, 
remedy  same  by  recoating  defective  parts  with  re- 
sist and  giving  the  job  another  acid  bath.  The  wax 
from  the  dam  may  be  saved  for  another  job.  The 
resist  may  be  washed  from  the  glass  with  turpen- 
time  or  benzine,  after  which  the  glass  may  be  washed 
clean  with  sal  soda  and  water,  rinsed  with  clear 
water,  wipe  dry,  and  it  is  ready  for  gilding. 

There  are  other  ways  of  embossing  on  glass  for 
sign  work.  You  can  let  the  acid  act  upon  the  entire 
surface  of  the  glass,  making  a solid  matt  surface, 
gild  it  all  over  and  letter  in  black  or  other  suitable 
color.  Or  paint  the  letters  on  the  bare  matt  glass, 
in  black  or  other  suitable  color,  then  gild  all  over, 
showing  colored  letters  with  gold  ground.  Or  the 
letters  on  plain  glass  may  have  centers  made  matt 
with  acid,  leaving  a plain  outline  that  may  be  gilded 
and  burnished,  the  leaf  in  the  middle,  where  the  acid 
worked,  showing  matt.  The  outlines  of  the  letters 
mav  be  edged  with  a very  fine  line,  causing  the  let- 
ters to  “stand  out.”  Fire-flashed  glass,  which  is 
colored  on  one  side  only,  may  be  lettered  on  the  col- 
ored side  with  asphaltum,  acid  embossing  the  rest  of 
the  surface.  This  gives  a lettering  the  color  of  the 
glass,  the  acid  removing  the  color  from  all  of  the 
glass  outside  of  the  resist-protected  parts. 

Then  there  is  fancy  acid  embossing.  Cover  the 
plate  glass  with  small  shot,  have  them  lie  as  close  to- 
gether as  possible,  pour  on  the  acid  carefully,  and  let 
the  acid  cut  the  exposed  parts  of  the  glass  for  the 
usual  length  of  time.  Remove  acid  and  shot  and 
wash  with  water. 

A mottled  effect  may  be  obtained  by  taking  a dry 
sponge  and  dipping  it  in  some  asphaltum,  then  dab- 
bing it  on  the  glass  gently,  causing  a ragged  looking 
mottle;  repeat"  until  the  surface  is  evenly  mottled; 
then  pour  on  the  acid,  and  remove  when  done. 

Finer  grains  than  shot  may  be  used,  such  as  sand 
or  very  fine  broken  pebbles.  Emery  sand  will  give 
a nice  evenly  mottled  ground. 

Ground  glass  may  be  imitated  with  white  acid, 
which  may  be  bought  ready  made  or  can  be  made 
in  the  shop  by  mixing  three  parts  of  barium  sulphate 
and  one  part  fluoride  of  ammonium,  carefully  adding 
some  sulphuric  acid  to  dissolve  the  ammonium  and 
bring  the  mixture  to  the  consistency  of  rich  milk. 
Mix  in  a leaden  vessel,  and  keep  in  a leaden  or  gutta 
percha  bottle.  But  it  is  better  to  get  it  ready  pre- 
pared, for  it  is  just  as  economical  and  comes  in  the 
right  kind  of  vessel.  This  fluid  gives  the  finest  of 
effects  in  imitation  frosting  or  ground  glass.  Other 
fine  effects  may  be  obtained  by  embossing  part  of 
the  glass  with  fluoric  acid,  which  eats  smooth,  or  by 
making  parts  matt  with  fluoride  of  ammonium 
slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid. 

As  previously  stated,  glass  varies  in  composition, 
hence  is  acted  upon  differently  by  the  same  adds. 
Lead  glass  is  readily  acted  upon  by  acids  and  yields 
the  best  results  in  getting  a matt  surface. 
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Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  and  Counselor-at-Law. 


Employment  of  Children  in  Utah. 

A LAW  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Utah 
Legislature  reads:— “No  child  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  employed, 
permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  any  capacity  in, 
about  or  in  connection  with  the  . . . manu- 

facture of  paints,  colors  or  white  lead.  Session 
laws  1915,  chapter  61. 


Conclusiveness  of  Account  Rendered. 

AN  interesting  and  important  rule  of  law  has 
the  effect  of  making  an  itemized  statement 
of  account  rendered  to  a debtor  conclusive 
against  him  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  items 
shown,  if  he  fails  to  challenge  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement  within  a reasonable  time.  For  illustra- 
tion : — A.,  a master  painter,  buys  various  items  of 
oils,  paints,  etc.,  from  B.,  a dealer,  during  a certain 
month,  and  in  due  course  B.  submits  a statement 
purporting  to  show  all  these  items.  A.  looks  the 
statement  over  and  makes  no  complaint  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  account.  Several  months  later, 
and  before  payment,  he  demands  a deduction  on 
the  ground  that  the  price  of  one  of  or  more  items 
is  larger  than  was  agreed  upon,  or  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  receive  the  quantities  shown  by  the 
statement.  The  courts  uniformly  hold  that  if  A. 
has  delayed  unreasonably  long,  considering  his  op- 
portunities for  discovering  any  mistake,  he  is  pre- 
cluded from  claiming  any  such  deduct>on. 

But  a decision  just  handed  down  by  the  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  Court’ of  Appeals  holds  that  this  rule 
does  not  prevent  the  creditor  from  establishing  the 
fact  that  a mistake  was  committed  in  rendering  the 
statement,  and  that  certain  items  were  omitted.  At 
first  blush  it  looks  as  if  this  were  one  of  those  “poor 
rules  which  won  t work  both  ways.  But  the 
obvious  reason  of  the  decision  is  that  the  debtor’s 
possession  of  the  statement  gives  him  superior 
means  of  discovering  any  mistake  that  may  exist 
in  it. 

When  Chattel  Mortgages  Are  Invalid. 

IT  is  generally  held  by  the  courts  that  an  in- 
solvent dealer  may  give  a valid  chattel  mort- 
gage on  his  stock  to  secure  the  claim  of  one 
of  his  creditors,  although  that  may  have  the  effect 
of  jeopardizing  the  claims  of  the  other  creditors, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  rule  that  a preference  of 
a creditor  is  voidable  in  bankruptcy  proceedings 
begun  within  four  months  after  the  preference  is 
given.  But  the  St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals  lately 
applied  an  exception  to  this  general  rule  by  hold- 
ing that  such  a mortgage  is  void  as  against  other 
creditors  if  it  permits  the  mortgaging  dealer  to  re 
main  in  possession  of  the  stock  and  to  sell  there- 
from without  paying  anything  on  the  mortgage  un- 
less the  whole  stock  should  he  sold.  (Kahmke  vs. 
Weber,  1 79  Southwestern  Reporter,  76.)  Other- 
wise such  a mortgage  could  be  used  as  a means  of 
shielding  a debtor  from  his  just  claims,  without 
affording  any  protection  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
mortgage  was  given. 


Contract  of  Sale  Interpreted. 

A CONTRACT  by  a paint  company  to  buy  lin- 
seed oil  was  written  on  a printed  form  of 
the  seller,  which  called  for  “shipment  as  fol- 
lows, and  within  ten  days  of  specified  dates:  320 
barrels,  October,  buyer  to  furnish  specifications  in 
ample  time  to  enable  seller  to  execute  order  within 
the  period  or  periods  named  above.”  October  20 
the  paint  company  ordered  shipment  and  later 
notified  the  seller  that  delivery  would  not  be  ac- 
cepted unless  made  the  31st.  The  car  arrived  No- 
vember 6,  but  was  rejected  as  not  having  been  de- 
livered within  the  time  required  by  the  contract, 
and  suit  resulted.  In  deciding  that  delivery  was 
tendered  in  time,  the  St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals 
holds  that  the  contract  plainly  called  for  delivery 
within  ten  days  of  October,  which  would  cover 
the  first  ten  days  of  November,  and  not  for  delivery 
within  ten  days  from  the  time  shipment  might  be 
ordered.  (Interior  Linseed  Co.  vs.  Becker-Moore 
Paint  Co.,  175  Southwestern  Reporter,  308.) 


When  Dealer  Has  No  Lien. 

UNDER  the  common  fire  insurance  policy 
clause  which  permits  the  insurance  com- 
pany to  either  make  cash  settlement  for  a 
partial  loss  of  a building-,  or  to  reconstruct  it,  the 
Delaware  Superior  Court  holds  that  a dealer  who 
furnishes  materials  to  a contractor  employed  by  an 
insurance  company  to  restore  a building  is  not  en- 
titled to  a lien  against  the  premises.  The  Dela- 
ware lien  law,  like  the  lien  law  of  many  other 
States,  gives  a mechanic’s  lien  only  for  labor  or 
materials  furnished  for  an  improvement  “contract- 
ed” for  by  the  owner.  The  Superior  Court  says : 
“We  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  insurance 
company  was  not  a contractor  within  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  mechanic’s  lien  statute,  and 
therefore  the  claimant  did  not  furnish  materials  to 
a contractor  who  had  contracted  with  the  owner  or 
his  agent  for  the  erection,  alteration  or  repair  of  his 
buildings.”  (J.  G.  Justis  Company  vs.  Frank  T. 
Spicer,  95  Atlantic  Reporter,  239.) 


Relation  of  Injury  to  Employment. 

Blood  poisoning,  sustained  by  a journeyman 
painter  as  a consequence  of  his  hand  being 
bruised  and  abraded  between  a pole  he  was 
painting  and  another  timber,  was  an  accidental  in- 
jury received  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  and 
as  such  subject  to  an  award  under  the  California 
workmen's  compensation  act. 

“We  perceive  no  merit  in  the  claim  that  this  dis- 
ability was  not  proximatelv  caused  by  the  injury 
and  abrasion  of  the  skin.  Such  results  do  ensue 
from  such  abrasions,  and  they  are  brought  about 
by  the  operation  of  what  are  ordinarily  considered 
natural  forces;  that  is,  by  the  intervention  of  in- 
fectious germs  usually,  or  at  least  frequently,  pres- 
ent in  the  air  or  on  the  surface  of  substances,  with 
which  anv  person  may  come  in  contact,  and  which 
are  invisible  to  the  eye  and  imperceptible  to  the 
senses.”  (California  Supreme  Court.  Great  Western 
Rower  Co.  vs.  Pillsburv,  T 5 1 Pacific  Reporter,  1136.) 
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Business  Hints  for  Wide-Awake  Painters 

THE  VALUE  OF  NEAT  AND  GENTLEMANLY  JOURNEYMEN  IN  BUILDING  UP 

TRADE— ADVERTISING. 


THE  behavior  of  your  men  while  working  in 
the  houses  of  your  customers  has  a good 
deal  more  to  do  with  your  business  suc- 
cess or  failure  than  many  painters  realize.  This 
fact  was  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the 
writer  recently  by  some  personal  experiences.  My 
house  needed  repainting  on  the  outside  and  there 
were  a couple  of  rooms  to  be  repapered  and 
painted.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  carpenter 
work,  some  tinning  and  slate  roofing  that  had  to 
be  attended  to.  The  painter  who  was  given  the 
contract  has  built  up  a good  business  because  oi 
his  reputation  for  the  quality  of  his  work,  although 
he  has  a provoking  habit  of  keeping  his  customers 
waiting  until  he  has  good  men  disengaged  to  send 
to  the  work,  instead  of  hiring  any  men  who  came 
along,  sending  them  to  the  job  and  rushing  the 
work  through. 

Provoking,  did  I say?  Well,  that  is  what  the 
ladies  call  it  when  they  are  impatiently  waiting  for 
the  painters  or  the  paperhangers  to  appear  ana  get 
through  the  work  so  they  can  make  arrangements 
for  an  afternoon  tea,  a card  party  or  a dance  or 
some  other  social  occasion  that  they  must  perforce 
postpone  till  the  work  is  done.  But  when  the  men 
finally  come  they  win  so  much  praise  for  the  neat 
and  tidy  way  in  which  they  do  their  work  and  their 
gentlemanly  behavior  that  every  one  realizes  that 
they  were  worth  waiting  for. 

This  painter  has  built  up  an  organization  of  men 
he  can  depend  on  and  most  of  them  have  been 
with  him  for  years.  They  know  he  manages  his 
work  in  such  a way  as  to  give  a comparatively 
small  force — perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  men-  - 
steady  work  the  year  round,  instead  of  employing 
a larger  number,  getting  through  the  spring  and 
fall  busy  seasons  with  a rush  and  then  laying  off 
his  men,  breaking  up  his  organization  and  running 
the  risk  of  losing  his  best  men  when  the  next  busy 
season  comes. 

When  these  painters  were  working  on  the  out- 
side of  the  writer’s  house  their  overalls  were  al- 
ways clean,  they  were  quiet  while  at  work — no  loud 
talking;  no  swearing  or  smoking,  no  boisterous  be- 
havior of  any  kind.  At  night  their  ladders  and 
planks  were  neatly  piled  up  on  one  side  of  the  lawn 
where  they  were  out  of  the  way.  Their  pots  were 
carefully  put  away  every  night  in  a corner  of  the 
•cellar.  They  left  no  papers  or  bits  of  their  luncheon 
lying  round.  These  things  were  either  burned  or 
put  in  the  garbage  barrel. 

What  a contrast  to  a slate  roofer  who  was  work- 
ing on  the  house  at  the  same  time.  Utterly  re- 
gardless of  who  might  be  working  or  walking  be- 
low, he  constantly  dropped  bits  of  slate  or  threw 
down  large  heaps  of  broken  slate  that  had  fallen  in 
the  gutter.  His  finished  work  was  well  done,  but 
he  was  so  careless  of  everything  else  that  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  his  employer  will  never  get  a chance  to 
do  any  more  slating  for  the  writer.  And  this  de- 
termination will  doubtless  be  strengthened  next 
summer  when  the  lawnmower  is  constantly  being 


stopped  by  pieces  of  broken  slate  that  will  surely 
get  caught  in  the  revolving  knives  every  time  the 
grass  is  cut. 

When  working  inside  the  house  the  painter's 
men  were  even  more  careful.  Before  stripping  off 
the  old  paper  the  gas  fixtures  were  tied  up  in  news- 
papers, the  radiators  were  covered  and  drop  cloths 
spread  over  the  hardwood  floors  and  over  the  two 
or  three  large  pieces  of  furniture  that  could  not  be 
moved  out  of  the  rooms.  All  the  stripped  off  paper 
was  made  up  into  bundles,  taken  downstairs  and, 
as  soon  as  it  dried  enough,  was  burned  out  of  doors. 
Each  evening  the  room  was  thoroughly  swept  out 
and  washed  if  necessary  before  the  painters  leit. 
The  same  practice  was  followed  out  when  filling 
the  plaster  cracks  and  while  kalsomining  the  ceil- 
ing. 

The  paperhanger  was  more  than  usually  neat.  Au 
the  trimmings  from  the  edges  of  the  paper  were 
dropped  into  a pasteboard  box,  conveniently  placed 
to  his  pasting  table  so  that  no  loss  of  time  was  in- 
volved. When  the  papering  was  finished  there 
were  no  scraps  of  paper  left  about  the  floor,  and 
more  especially  there  were  no  trimmings  that  had 
fallen  pasted  side  down  upon  the  floor  so  they  could 
not  be  swept  up — unfortunately  too  common  an  ex- 
perience when  paperhangers  have  been  working  in 
a house.  It  was  well  worth  while  waiting  to  have 
the  work  done  by  so  neat  a workman.  And  the 
quality  of  his  workmanship  showed  an  intelligent 
skill  that  insured  good  results,  even  though  in  one 
room  a heavy  paper  five  feet  wide  was  used  for  the 
side  wall.  It  was  a material  that  could  not  have 
been  hung  at  all  by  any  one  but  a thoroughly  com- 
petent mechanic. 

On  the  other  hand,  a carpenter  was  in  the  house 
about  half  a day  fitting  a set  of  sash  to  be  hung  as 
French  doors  between  the  dining  room  and  the  liv- 
ing room.  The  work  involved  very  little  cutting, 
yet  that  journeyman  carpenter,  besides  tracking  a 
lot  of  mud  into  the  house,  managed  to  get  the  floors 
of  the  two  rooms  pretty  well  covered  with  sawdust 
and  shavings,  and  went  away  leaving  a temporarv 
strip  nailed  to  the  top  casing  that  he  had  put  up  to 
hold  the  doors  in  place  while  fitting  them.  Quite 
in  keeping  with  this,  he  left  the  task  of  clearing  up 
his  muss  to  the  maid  instead  of  borrowing  a broom 
and  sweeping  it  up  himself. 

Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  housewife  and 
you  will  see  why  the  painter  whom  the  writer  em- 
ployed to  do  his  work  is  given  the  preference  by 
the  best  people  in  the  town,  even  though  his  bid 
may  be  higher  than  his  competitors’.  Neatness, 
politeness  and  attention  to  the  little  details  that 
count  for  so  much  in  a woman’s  eyes,  should  be 
insisted  on  among  your  journeymen,  especially 
those  whom  you  send  to  work  on  occupied  resi- 
dences. These  things  may  not  count  so  much  on 
new  work,  especially  rough  outdoor  work,  but  they 
are  most  important  when  your  men  come  in  con- 
tact with  your  lady  customers.  Above  all  things', 
do  not  employ  a journeyman  who  gets  fresh  with 
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the  maid  servants.  Keep  a strict  watch  over  your 
men,  and  let  those  go,  when  the  slack  time  comes, 
who  are  not  gentlemanly  in  their  behavior.  Keep 
watch  over  men  in  the  employ  of  other  painters, 
and  if  you  note  a good  man  offer  him  a job  the  next 
time  he  is  laid  off.  If  you  build  up  an  organization 
of  neat  and  tidy,  gentlemen  journeymen,  you  have 
gone  a long  way  toward  establishing  a clientele  of 
permanent  customers  that  cannot  be  taken  away 
from  you  by  price-cutting  competitors. 

Now  is  the  time  to  hustle  for  spring  business. 
Get  out  and  see  the  people  whose  houses  need 
painting.  Make  special  prices — or  offer  to— in  or- 
der to  vet  their  contracts  now.  But  do  not  forget 
that  the  cost  of  all  painting  materials  has  advanced 
very  considerably  and  you  cannot  afford  to  do  work 
for  less  than  cost.  Every  painting  job  is  worth  all 
it  costs — and  a profit.  Don’t  forget  the  profit. 
Meanwhile  it  is  up  to  you  to  keep  your  business  be- 
fore the  public.  Advertise  by  letter,  by  circulars, 
by  bulletins  and  in  the  newspapers.  Here  are  some 
suggestions  you  may  use  if  you  see  fit : — 

MOST  ANYBODY 

Can  slush  on  cheap  mixed  paint  with  a stub  of  a 
brush,  but  it  takes  a trained  mechanic  to  mix  paint 
exactly  suited  for  the  surface  to  be  coated  and  the 
weather,  at  the  time  of  painting.  It  takes  skill  to 
so  brush  on  the  paint  that  it  will  stay  painted.  When 
you  want  the  work  done  right  come  to 

P.  Green  & Co., 

Twenty-five  Years’  Reputation  for  Good  Painting. 


P.  Green  & Company's 
GOOD  PAINTING 
Will  Stand  the  Test  of  Time. 

Main  Street,  Brownville. 

DON’T  WAIT  TILL  SPRING 

Before  giving  your  order  for  Painting  your  house. 
Let  us  estimate  now.  We  will  make  special  price 
concessions  for  early  contracts  and  guarantee  the 
quality  of  our  work. 

P.  Green  & Co., 

The  Old  Paint  Shop. 


WE  HAVE  A REPUTATION 

For  neat  and  tidy  workmanship.  We  make  no  muss 
while  Painting  or  hanging  Wall  Paper,  and  clean  up 
your  floors  before  leaving.  This  is  only  one  reason 
why  people  are  satisfied  with  the  work  of 

P.  Green  & Co., 

Practical  Painters  and  Decorators. 


PAINT  PRICES  ARE  HIGHER 

Because  of  conditions  caused  by  the  European  War. 
Those  in  position  to  know  say  it  may  be  years  before 
prices  of  paint  materials  come  back  to  their  old  level. 
Don’t  put  off  painting  in  the  hope  of  lower  priced 
paints  and  let  your  woodwork  go  to  decay. 

P.  Green  & Co.. 

The  Main  Street  Paint  Shop. 


OUR  NEW  WALL  PAPERS 

Have  been  carefully  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  who  want  individuality  in  decoration  at  mod- 
erate expense.  We’d  be  glad  to  show  them  to  you. 

P.  Green  & Co., 

Wall  Decorators. 


Railway  Equipment  Painting 


What  Roughstuff  Should  Be. 

IN  a little  catechism  of  car  painting,  issued  by 
Frederick  S.  Ball  some  twenty  odd  years  ago, 
a formula  for  roughstuff  was  given  which  is 
worth  while  reproducing  here.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — “English  filling,  yellow  ochre  or  Reno’s 
French  umber,  dry  form,  twenty  pounds ; keg  lead, 
eight  pounds;  English  gold  size,  one  gallon;  rub- 
bing varnish,  one  gallon ; raw  linseed  oil,  one- 
sixteenth  gallon.  Thin  to  proper  consistency  with 
turpentine.  Each  coat  should  have  twenty-four 
hours  to  dry  before  the  succeeding  coat  is  ap- 
plied.” Bred  Ball  was  a master  of  his  craft,  and 
he  knew  the  ingredients  and  the  composition  of 
paints  and  the  chemistry  of  them,  with  the  same 
keen  discernment  and  intelligence  that  he  knew 
men.  Mr.  Ball  was  insistent  in  his  recommenda- 
tions for  roughstuff,  as  the  basis  for  the  finish,  to 
be  something  more  than  its  name  implied.  He 
argued,  and  correctly,  that  “roughstuff  should  pos- 
sess cohesiveness  and  a sufficiently  elastic  tough- 
ness to  prevent  flaking  or  cracking,  and  yet  be 
hard  as  bone  and  non-absorbent  of  water.” 

We  pay  all  manner  of  tribute  to  the  finish  but, 
in  this  even  weightier  matter,  are  guilty  of  giving 
insufficient  heed  to  the  things  which  bolster,  up 
the  entire  fabric.  A large  amount  of  cracking, 
blistering,  “going  dead,”  etc.,  of  the  finish  is  di- 
rectly due  to  the  extreme  porosity  of  the  rough- 


stuff  and  its  absorption  of  moisture  during  the 
rubbing  down  process. 

Practically  all  roughstuff,  shop  mixed  or  other- 
wise, is  quick  drying,  much  of  it  being  quick 
enough  to  admit  of  the  application  of  two  coats  per 
day,  but  to  obtain  these  rapid  results  the  condi- 
tions for  drying  must  be  of  the  good  sort.  These 
include  plenty  of  light,  dry  warm  air,  and  a well- 
applied  coat  of  pigment. 

The  excellent  finish  depends,  in  large  part,  for 
its  quality  upon  an  equally  excellent  roughstuff 
foundation.  To  insure  this  a first-class  filler  must 
be  employed — one  made  of  good  ingredients  and 
properly  proportioned. 

The  application  of  the  roughstuff  to  the  surface 
does  much  to  make  the  surface  strong  and  uni- 
formly balanced.  Smooth,  clean,  uniform  appli- 
cation of  material  insures,  other  things  being  equal, 
a level  and  smoothly  rubbed  surface.  Roughstuff 
should  never  be  rubbed  until  it  cuts  from  under 
the  rubbing  brick  ireely  and  without  gumming  or 
clogging,  this  latter  state  being  a sure  indication 
that  the  surface  is  not  hard  enough  to  rub.  Rubbed 
under  such  circumstances,  it  will  prove  a poor  sup- 
port for  the  finish. 

Very  little,  if  any,  shop-mixed  roughstuff  is  used 
in  railway  paint  shops,  which  makes  it  incumbent 
upon  the  foreman  painter  to  work  for  the  best 
quality  of  stuff  possible  to  obtain.  Quality  of  good 
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account  in  roughstuff  means  quality  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  finish.  Inferiority  here  means  in- 
feriority in  the  finish. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Cars. 

LIKE  practically  all  questions  under  the  sun, 
the 'most  available  and  economical  paint  lor 
use  upon  maintenance  of  way  cars  consti- 
tutes a matter  for  a wide  latitude  of  opinion. 
These  cars  get  a form  of  service  that  is  particularly 
trying  to  the  paint.  Wind  and  weather  are  ab’ke 
kind  and  unkind  to  the  unprotected  car,  and  ram, 
sleet  and  snow  beat  upon  it  without  restraint. 
What,  then,  may  we  consider  as  the  paint  of  the 
greatest  value,  all  things  considered?  As  to  the 
unanimity  of  sentiment  concerning  the  paint  or 
color  best  suited  for  this  work  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  the  maintenance  of  way  equipment  of  tne 
various  roads.  You  may  see  a wide  variety  of 
colors  running  from  gay  to  the  pathetic,  and  all 
chosen  with  a view  of  obtaining  the  best  possible 
results,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  appearance  and 
durability.  There  are  the  buffs,  the  dark  greens 
verging  onto  the  Pullman  color,  the  red  oxides  and 
the  simple  grays,  with  many  variations  sandwiched 
in  as  a sort  of  by-product.  The  red  oxide  paints 
are  unquestionably  durable  pigments  and,  sad- 
dened out  with  a carbon  black  or  with  a good  mag- 
netic black  oxide,  they  furnish  a pleasing  color  for 
this  class  of  equipment.  Many  roads  are  partial  to 
the  grays  and,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of 


general  utility,  they  are  deserving  of  the  favor  be- 
stowed upon  them.  The  medium  gray  is  a neutral 
color  which  shows  dirt  and  the  grime  of  service 
about  as  little  as  any  color  of  a distinctive  shade; 
it  is,  moreover,  a color  of  tough  fiber  and  two  nr 
three  coats  cast  over  one  of  these  rough  service 
cars  will  serve  to  put  it  in  a condition  to  stand  up 
under  some  exceptionally  hard  knocks.  Apply  the 
letters  in  solid  white,  Egyptian  type,  and  the  gray 
car  looms  up  against  the  landscape  in  a decidedly 
attractive  garb.  The  interior  of  the  maintenance 
of  way  car  is  also  deserving  of  expert  attention,  if 
only  from  a sanitary  point  of  view.  It  should  be 
scrubbed  and  made  clean  at  the  outset,  and  then 
given,  for  the  most  menial  class  of  service,  at  least 
one  coat  of  paint,  and  better  still,  two,  for  at  t»est 
the  two  coats  will  only  get  a solid  body  of  pigment 
in  place,  and  that  should  be  had  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses aside  from  the  prospect  of  appearances.  The 
floor  will  need  a coat  of  paint,  the  window  glass 
should  be  cleaned,  roof  painted,  etc.  The  car  will 
then  go  forth  in  a condition  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  men  inhabiting  it,  and  prove  a credit  to  the 
company  owning  it. 

Flat  Color  vs.  Enamel  Color. 

IN  the  papers  on  the  above  topic,  presented  at  the 
late  Detroit  convention,  and  in  the  discussion 
following,  there  was  a tendency  to  depart 
from  the  subject  somewhat,  as  Mr.  Shaffer  pointed 
out.  By  a number  of  those  entering  into  the  dis- 
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•cussion  the  terms  enamel  and  varnish-color  were 
used  in  a manner  to  indicate  that  the  two  materials 
were  considered  identical,  whereas  any  color  manu- 
facturer will  advise  that  there  is  a distinction  with 
a difference.  Master  Painter  H.  M.  Butts  referred 
to  the  fact  that  with  the  enamel  “they  can  cut  in 
as  clean  and  close”  as  with  any  flat  color,  which 
implies  that  he,  for  one,  appreciated  the  difference 
between  enamel  and  varnish-color.  No  one  knows 
better  than  Mr.  Butts  that,  with  a standard  var- 
nish-color great  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
-cutting  around  the  letters  and  stripes  of  the  car. 
Enamel,  as  we  comprehend  the  term,  is  a material 
in  which  the  color  predominates,  in  quantity,  while 
varnish-color,  at  least  as  the  carriage  painter  em- 
ploys it,  carries  a predominating  or  controlling 
quantity  of  varnish. 

Varnish-color,  above  everything  else,  is  intended 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  under  or  ground  coat,  and 
its  employment  should  be  regulated  to  such  re- 
quirements. In  a minor  capacity,  its  office  consists 
•of  giving  opaqueness  to  the  entire  color  fabric.  The 
least  color  used  in  the  varnish  the  more  brilliant 
the  color  effects  secured.  While  it  is  claimed  that 
the  varnish  has  an  effect  injurious  to  the  purity. of 
the  color,  if  thoroughly  mixed  and  intimately  in- 
corporated with  the  color,  this  discoloring  effect 
will  be  less  pronounced  than  when  the  full  quota  of 
varnish  is  used  directly  over  the  flat  or  dead  color. 
•Carriage  painters,  for  this  reason,  employ  varmslr- 
color  coats  to  the  point  where  the  striping  effects 
are  to  go  on.  The  enamel  coat  on  the  railway 
coach,  in  addition  to  saving  a coat  or  two  of  var- 
nish, can  be  handled  easier  than  the  pure  varnish- 
color,  but  in  the  matter  of  color  luster,  strength  of 
film,  which  the  varnish  in  greater  volume  gives  to 
the  ’ varnish-color,  it  is  a rather  poor  second. 
Enamel  color  is  playing  a part,  and  is  destined  to 
play  a still  larger  part,  in  the  painting  of  car  equip- 
ment, but  let  us  recognize  it  for  what  it  really.Ts 
and  make  a correct  distinction  between  it  and  its 
superior  relative,  varnish-color. 


Metal  or  Wooden  Sash — Which? 

SINCE  the  advent  of  the  steel  car  this  question 
has  been  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  mas- 
ter painter,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  he 
were  asked  for  a candid  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  two  kinds  of  sash,  estimated  from  his  point  of 
view,  the  verdict  would  be  favorable  to  the  wooden 
sash.  Appearances  alone  would  lead  him  to  make 
this  choice,  for  in  this  one  thing  the  well-painted 
wooden  sash  is  far  superior  to  the  unpainted  metal. 
In  a very  short  time,  out  in  the  stress  of  service, 
the  copper  or  brass  metal  sash  begin  to  show  a 
dingy,  rusty  appearance  entirely  at  odds  with  tlje 
balance  of  the  car.  These  metal  sash  appear  to 
catch  an  unusual  amount  of  grease  and  dirt  and, 
while  an  occasional  renovation  restores  them  m a 
measure,  they  continue  to  expose  the  same  worn, 
rather  disreputable  appearance.  Studied  from  the 
inside  of  the  car,  the  metal  sash  do  not  offer  any- 
thing much  better  than  to  be  seen  from  the  outside. 
At  any  rate,  they  make  a poor  comparison  with  a 
nicely  grained  interior.  Cleaning  operations  do 
not  help  the  condition  of  these  sash  to  an  extent 
worth  mentioning,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
painted  sash,  with  each  shopping  of  the  car,  gets 
whatever  necessary  painting  and  varnishing  repairs 


are  required.  The  query  here  presents  itself,  why 
not  paint  the  metal  sash'  In  the. case  of  copper 
and  brass  sash,  referred  to  in  the  above,  no  pro- 
tective coatings  are  supposed  to  be  needed,  and  if 
painting  is  to  be  resorted  to,  why  go  to  the  expense 
of  brass  or  copper?  In  the  matter  of  the  steel  sasn, 
master  painter  John  D.  Wright,  in  his  excellent 
paper  at  the  Detroit  convention,  states : — “The 
w'riter  has  seen  a number  of  steel  sash  that  have 
failed  completely  in  a few  years,  and  from  this,  in 
connection  with  the  fact  that  the  other  parts  of  the 
cars  were  in  good  condition,  it  ■would  appear  that 
steel  sash  cannot  be  wrell  protected  by  the  use  m 
paint  coatings.”  If  such  is  the  experience  with 
steel,  how  could  we  reasonably  expect  more  from 
the  brass  or  copper  sash?  To  the  average  painter 
we  believe  that  the  unpainted  metal  sash,  copper, 
brass  or  steel,  must  prove  a disappointment  in  the 
line  of  finish  and  good  apearances,  from  youth  to 
old  age. 


Varnish  Luster  and  Durability. 

VARNISH,  the  final  thing  that  the  painter  puts 
on  the  car,  is  at  once  the  protector  and  the 
beautifier  of  all  the  coats  of  material  which 
in  the  economy  of  painting  have  gone  before.  This 
being  so,  it  would  seem  that  the  best  skill  and  the 
best  available  material  should  be  employed  in 
order  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  combination  As 
a rule  is  this  being  done?  Admitting  that  a fine 
grade  of  varnish  is  being  used,  how  is  the  skill  em- 
ployed to  put  it  on  in  comparison  with  the  ma- 
terial? It  is  seldom  that  the  varnishers  are  equally 
versed  in  all  the  intricacies  of  the  art  of  varnishing. 
One  man,  perhaps,  puts  on  much  more  varnish 
than  his  companion,  lays  it  better  and  gets  better 
results  generally.  This  may  not  be  understood  to 
the  extent  that  it  should  be,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  foreman  painter  is  invariably  a busy  man,  and 
some  things  escape  his  observation,  as  this  matter 
of  equality  of  varnish  film  may  very  easily  do. 
But  out  in  the  warfare  of  service,  where  the  sham 
of  many  things  is  sternly  stripped  of  its  covering, 
this  lack  of  even  distribution  of  a most  essential 
medium  is  disclosed  by  the  evident  failure  of  the 
finish  to  wear  uniformly.  Parts  of  the  car  stand 
up  splendidly  while  other  parts  are  worn  through, 
or  at  least  are  badly  worn,  and  the  color  by  reason 
of  this  deterioration  of  the  varnish  has  likewise 
suffered  to  various  degrees.  With  such  conditions 
confronting  him.  the  master  painter  has  reason  to 
be  greatly  concerned  with  this  matter  of  varnish 
luster  and  durability.  Prevention  is  the  first  con- 
sideration, and  to  accomplish  this  a first  grade  of 
varnish  is  necessary.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the 
value  of  good  varnish,  for  readers  of  this  depart- 
ment know  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  all  this. 
The  combining  of  workmen  of  equal  capabilitv  and 
skill,  experienced  in  putting  on  plenty  of  varnish, 
and  putting  it  on  right,  is  the  first  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  settling  this  problem  correctly.  Once 
the  varnishing  teams  are  made  up  so  that  the  ques- 
tion of  uniformity  of  application  is  no  longer  in 
doubt,  these  teams  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be 
kept  together,  to  the  end  that  a uniform  wear  of 
the  varnish  may  be  maintained  throughout  the  car 
and  a proportionate  uniformity  of  service  from  the 
undercoats  be  secured.  This  correct  balance  of 
men  and  material  provides  for  the  proper  durabil- 
itv  and  brilliancv  of  the  finish. 
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OPEN  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETING. 
Paterson,  December  15. 


THE  open  Executive  Board  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors, which  it  is  customary  to  hold  in  December, 
was  held  in  the  council  chamber  of  the  City  Hall,  Pater- 
son, on  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  15. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  railroads  and  trolley  lines 
were  blocked  because  of  the  heavy  snows  of  the  day 
before,  there  was  a goodly  number  in  attendance  when 
Thomas  G.  Neil,  president  of  the  local  association,  called 
the  meeting  to  order  at  3 p.  m.  and  Introduced  Rev.  Dr. 
Waldo,  who  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

President  Neil  then  introduced  W.  Bi  Bryant,  president 
of  the  Paterson  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  welcome  the 
gathering  in  the  absence  of  the  Mayor. 

Mr.  Bryant  said  he  felt  like  a pinch  hitter  who  was 
sent  in  at  the  last  moment  to  make  the  Mayor’s  address. 

Just  as  he  said  this  the  Mayor  came  in,  but  Mr.  Bryant 
went  on  to  give  a few  words  of  welcome,  and  said  that  in 
population  Paterson  was  third  in  the  State.  The  city  was 
not  responsible  for  the  coat  of  flat  white  that  had  covered 
the  country,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  so  many  present  in 
spite  of  it.  The  present  era  in  business  is  co-operation 
on  all  lines.  You  are  in  a position  to  demand  reform  and 
to  withstand  pressure  from  labor  organizations.  They 
are  organized  and  so  are  you. 

Address  by  Mayor  Fordyce. 

Mayor  Fordyce  said  that  the  “Great  White  Way”  that 
leads  from  Jersey  City  to  Paterson  had  held  him  up.  As 
Mayor,  I greet  you  all  here  and  assure  you  that  you  have 
a hearty  welcome  from  your  local  members.  We  have  in 
Paterson  a location  that  cannot  be  surpassed  in  natural 
surroundings.  I cannot  make  a long  speech,  but  Paterson 
is  proud  to  have  you  here.  You  are  all  good  men  of  the 
State,  following  an  honorable  calling.  You  are  always 
useful  to  us,  although  at  times  you  are  an  object  of  wrath. 
You  are  both  pleasant  and  unpleasant  in  your  work.  Of 
course,  master  painters  don’t  work  (laughter).  You  are 
almost  as  bad  as  the  plumbers  in  a man’s  house.  I trust 
you  will  not  forget  you  are  here  in  behalf  of  the  business 
you  are  engaged  in. 

President  Christiansen  read  the  following  address: — 

President’s  Address. 

Fellow  Members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association  of 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators: — 

As  president  I extend  to  each  of  you  a hearty  greeting 
at  this,  our  mid-winter  session,  and  in  behalf  of  our 
Association  I extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  Mayor  of 
this  great  city  for  his  kind  words  of  welcome,  also  to 
the  president  of  the  Paterson  Association  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  have  had  charge  of  the  ar- 
rangements for  this  meeting. 

We  are  nearing  the  close  of  another  year,  a year  such  as 
the  world  has  never  seen  before,  and  God  grant  will  never 
see  again,  and  While  most  of  us  have  suffered  more  or 
less  under  the  depression  that  overcame  this  country,  we 
must  be  thankful  that  we  have  been  kept  out  of  this 
horrible  war. 

At  our  annual  convention  in  Asbury  Park  last  July  we 
were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  attendance,  which 
was  the  smallest  we  have  had  in  a great  many  years,  and 
what  made  it  more  discouraging  was  the  fact  that  the 
gentlemen  who  had  gone  to  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  at- 
tend this  convention  and  talk  to  us  had  such  a small 
audience.  We  have  let  our  State  Association  and  our  local 
associations  go  backward;  we  have  gotten  in  a rut,  and  it 
is  up  to  us  to  do  something  to  build  them  up  again. 
Reorganization  of  our  State  and  local  associations  is  a 
necessity. 

Some  of  you  may  say: — “What  is  the  benefit  of  organiza- 


tion;-it  has  never  done  me  any  good?”  I know  it  hasn’t 
been  any  benefit  to  some  of  us,  and  it  never  will  if  we 
are  not  willing  to  come  out  to  the  meetings  and  take  part 
in  the  work  of  your  Association. 

On  the  other  hand,  others  will  admit  it  has  been  a great 
benefit;  it  has  made  us  have  confidence  in  each  other;  it 
has  awakened  a friendship  between  us;  it  has  made  us 
willing  to  help  each  other,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  work 
without  organization. 

Nobody  expects  to  get  any  benefit  from  a fraternal 
order  to  which  he  does  not  belong,  and  when  he  joins  an 
order  of  this  kind,  be  it  the  Elks,  Masons,  Odd  Fellows, 
etc.,  he  pays  his  dues  and  gives  his  time,  attends  the 
meetings  and  works  for  his  order,  but  he  never  complains 
about  not  receiving  any  benefits;  he  feels  satisfied  that  he 
is  helping  somebody  else.  I wish  we  could  have  the  same 
spirit  in  our  master  painters’  associations;  cut  out  the 
jealous  feeling  and  be  willing  to  help  one  another,  but  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  we  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  time  and  a little  money,  or  we  will  never  have  any 
results. 

The  officers  of  the  State  Association,  with  the  help  of 
the  associate  members,  are  now  working  to  increase  the 
membership,  and  since  our  last  convention  we  have  met 
with  a great  deal  of  success,  and  we  expect  to  accomplish 
a great  deal  more  after  the  holidays,  when  we  will  have 
more  time  to  go  around  personally  to  see  the  people. 
Personal  work  is  what  counts.  I know  that  from  our 
experience  in  Orange,  where  I had  the  pleasure  of  working 
with  a committee  in  reorganizing  the  Orange  Association, 
Which  now  has  a membership  of  sixty  members,  and  we 
lay  our  success  to  the  personal  work  that  was  done. 
Newark  and  other  cities  are  also  making  efforts  to  in- 
crease their  membership,  and  the  organizer  and  deputy 
organizer  have  also  made  plans,  which  are  bound  to  bring 
results,  and  I am  looking  forward  to  our  next  convention, 
when  I am  sure  we  will  have  our  old-time  membership, 
and  I hope  at  that  time  each  and  every  one  of  you  will 
give  up  a few  days  and  attend  this  convention  and  help 
along  this  work  which  is  a benefit  to  us  all. 

In  closing,  let  me  make  this  one  request:— Help  your 
officers  so  that  we  can  form  an  organization  that  will 
help  us  to  receive  better  protection  from  the  wall  paper 
houses  and  the  material  men,  an  organization  that  will 
protect,  us  from  the  unreasonable  demands  made  by  the 
labor  unions,  an  association  where  we  can  educate  the 
ignorant  portion  of  our  fellow  craftsmen. 

“We  can,  do  this  if  we  work  together;  we  can  form  an 
association  that  will  grow  in  strength  and  usefulness, 
an  organization  that  will  be  of  greater  benefit  to  us  than 
any  fraternal  order  if  we  are  only  willing  to  take  this  for 
our  motto: — “Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you.” 

Secretary  Witt  called  the  roll  of  the  Executive  Board 
members,  after  which  he  read  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
held  in  Newark,  December  7,  as  follows: — 

A regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  December  7,  1915,  President  Christiansen  in 
the  chair.  The  following  members  being  present: — Chris- 
tiansen, Udall,  Witt,  Saunders,  Eden,  Schoonmaker,  Van 
Syckle,  Greenhalgh,  Willem,  Blakeslee,  Jones  and  Higgins. 

The  minutes  of  our  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Brother  Saunders  reported  the  Orange  Association  has 
reorganized;  he  also  read  a communication  from  the  Pas- 
saic Master  Painters’  Association.  By  motion  this  com- 
munication was  left  in  the  hands  of  our  organizer  for  a 
proper  reply. 

Brother  Schoonmaker  reported  all  arrangements  made 
for  our  open  board  meeting  to  be  held  in  Paterson. 

Program  Committee  report  the  program  ready  for  print- 
ing. Secretary  was  instructed  to  have  same  printed. 

The  resignation  of  C.  W.  Hellegers,  representing  Passaic 
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on  this  board,  was  read,  saying  that  owing  to  poor  health 
he  would  not  be  able  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  this  office. 
By  motion  this  resignation  was  accepted. 

Communication  from  G.  W.  Thompson  and  A.  H.  Mc- 
Ghan  was  read  and  placed  on  file. 

Communication  from  Brother  Lahey  was  read,  and  by 
motion  was  laid  over  until  our  next  meeting. 

The  following  bills  were  read  and  referred  to  the  proper 
committee;  if  found  correct  to  be  paid:— The  Drake  Press, 
for  printing  work  done,  $17.30;  the  Kemp  Press,  for  print- 
ing work  done,  $9.50. 

Brother  Van  Syekle  moved  that  a Legislative  Committee 
be  appointed  at  our  next  meeting. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned 
at  10  o’clock. 

Mr.  Udall  reported  that  the  program  was  complete.  On 
motion  the  report  was  received  and  the  committee  dis- 
charged with  thanks. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker  announced  a banquet  to  be  served  at 
Bergen  Hall  immediately  after  the  meeting. 

E.  P.  Jones  said  the  associate  members  felt  somewhat 
encouraged  at  the  work  done  since  Asbury  Park.  Of  the 
forty-eight  associate  members  forty-one  of  them  had  en- 
deavored to  work  for  the  good  of  the  organization.  A let- 
ter had  been  mailed  by  the  associate  members  to  2,200 
master  Painters  of  New  Jersey.  I think  it  due  to  the 
associates  who  had  contributed  money  and  time,  and  he 
read  the  following  list:— 

Armitage  Varnish  Company. 

Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Company. 

Bigelow  Varnish  Company. 

Berry  Bros. 

Carter  White  Lead  Company. 

Emil  Caiman  & Co. 

Chicago  Varnish  Company. 

F.  W.  Devoe  and  C.  T.  Raynolds  Company. 

Eagle  White  Dead  Company. 

T.  C.  Edmonds  & Co. 

Flood  & Conklin  Company. 

Hanlon  & Goodman  Company. 

Harrison  Bros.  Company. 

Howe  Varnish  Company. 

J.  J.  Hockenjos  Company. 

John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Company. 

The  Lowe  Bros.  Company. 

John  Lucas  & Co.,  Inc. 

G.  L.  Kimmerle  & Bro. 

Moller  & Schumann  Company. 

Matheson  Lead  Company. 

The  Muralo  Company. 

'Murphy  Varnish  Company. 

John  W.  Masury  & Son. 

Benj.  Moore  & Co. 

Newark  Glass  Company. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company. 

National  Lead  Company. 

F.  O.  Pierce  Company. 

.Newark  Varnish  Works. 

Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc. 

Standard  Varnish  Works. 

The  Sherwin  Williams  Company. 

Ed.  Smith  Company. 

James  B.  Sipe  & Co. 

The  Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Company. 

Valentine  & Co. 

The  Watrous  Varnish  Company. 

Thibaut  & Walker. 

Yarnall  Paint  Company. 

Wm.  Zinsser  & Co. 

He  felt  that  something  would  be  accomplished,  and  he 
asked  that  the  report  and  list  be  placed  on  the  minutes 
as  an  encouragement  and  appreciation  to  those  who  are 
working  in  upbuilding  your  Association. 

On  motion  of  Matthew  Willem  a vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  these  associate  members  who  had  worked  so  hard 
and  faithfully  for  the  good  of  the  Association. 

Reports  of  Executive  Board  Members. 

ORANGE. — Mr.  Mittelsdorf  said  everything  was  pro- 
gressing favorably  since  the  reorganization  of  the  Orange 
Association.  There  are  now  sixty  members. 

MORRISTOWN. — Mr.  Horsefleld  reported  the  addition  of 
several  new  members. 

NEWARK. — II.  B.  Brewster  said  their  Association  was 
working  hard  to  increase  the  membership,  and  are  en- 
deavoring to  get  in  every  worthy  master  painter. 

PATERSON.  Albert  Kirkham  said  the  Paterson  Asso- 
ciation was  a.  unit,  and  while  they  had  not  increased  the 
membership,  they  were  not  standing  still. 

NEW  liRUNiSWIOK. — Mr.  Bartholomew  said  they  had 
not  Increased  the  membership,  but  had  several  new  ap- 
plications under  way. 

E.  P.  Jones  said  he  thought  he  could  safely  say  the 
associate  members  would  accomplish  something. 

J.  C.  Kelly  said  the  associate  members  would  always  be 
ready  to  give  any  assistance  possible. 

President  Christiansen  said  he  felt  very  much  encour- 


aged at  the  reports  made,  which  were  a decided  contrast 
to  the  rather  gloomy  reports  at  Orange  a year  ago. 


Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up. 


Secretary  Witt  read  the  following  letter  from  A.  H.  Mc- 
Ghan,  of  Washington,  D.  C. : — 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  13,  1915. 

Mr.  Witti- 

Dear  Sir — I find  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  ac- 
cept your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of 
your  Executive  Board,  December  15,  1915,  and  herewith 
inclose  a report  which  is  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to 
furnish,  also  copies  of  the  newspaper  advertisements  ap- 
pearing during  the  period  of  the  movement. 

Kindly  note  that  we  first  secured  the  necessary  funds, 
then  secured  the  support  of  all  civic  associations,  all  city 
officials  and  the  press — no  feature  was  attempted  unless  it 
was  done  complete.  As  a comparison  of  the  necessary 
fund,  etc.,  I may  say  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  immediate 
suburbs  has  a population  of  something  over  350.0(H). 

I regret  very  much  my  inability  to  attend,  and  trust  that 
some  member  may  be  delegated  to  first  read  over  the  re- 
port to  familiarize  himself  with  the  details,  after  which  I 
think  any  question  can  be  answered  by  statements  con- 
tained therein. 

With  best  wishes,  I am,  yours  very  truly, 

A.  H.  McGhan,  Chairman. 

The  report  sent  by  Mr.  McGhan  was  then  read  by  ex- 
President  -Charles  E.  Van  Syekle,  who  first  said  that  Mr. 
McGhan  had  sent  his  formal  report  made  to  his  associa- 
tion. The  Washington  campaign  was  exceedingly  success- 
ful and  one  that  we  could  successfully  follow.  The  sub- 
scription of  the  Master  Painters’  Association  was  the 
largest  and  heads  the  list.  Mr.  Van  Syekle  read  the  report 
as  follows: — 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May.  4,  1915. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up 
Campaign  of  the  District  of  Columbia  respectfully  submits 
the  following  report: — 

At  the  meeting  held  at  the  Builders’  Exchange,  Febru- 
ary 19,  1915,  the  following  subscriptions  were  made  in  the 
form  of  pledges,  payable  at  the  Federal  National  Bank 
on  or  before  March  5,  1915:  — 


Master  Painters  Association 

Hugh  Reilly  Company,  Inc 

S.  Kann  Sons  Company 

Woodward  & Lothrop 

W.  H.  Butler 

E.  J.  Murphy  Company,  Inc 

W.  F.  Andrews 

Dyer  Bros 

J.  W.  Hunt  . Company 

Geo.  F.  Mut-h  & Co 

W.  W.  Mansfield 

Journeymen  Painters’  Union.... 

Chas.  A.  Langley 

John  J.  Smith 

New  York  Decorating  Company 


$300 

200 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

60 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

20 


$1,200 

The  understanding  was  that  this  fund  would  be  ex- 
pended along  lines  of  advertising,  which  could  not  be  pur- 
chased by  an  individual,  but  could  only  be  accomplished 
through  an  association,  and  further,  that  no  salaries  be 
paid.  After  thorough  consideration  the  following  method 
of  expenditure  was  directed,  each  item  as  directed  to  be 
handled  in  its  entirety: — 

Clean  City  Committee — 

(The  civic  body  heretofore  handling  the  Clean- 

Up  Campaign)  $200.00 

Buttons — 87,750 — the  expense  of  this  item  was: — 

87,750  buttons,  $3.50  per  1,000,  less  1 per 

cent,  discount $304.16 

Express 5.40 

300  manila  envelopes — printing,  address- 
ing, wrapping  paper,  twine,  tissue,  rub- 
bers, paper  boxes,  etc.,  to  145  public 
schools,  17  private  schools.  9 dealers. 

Journeymen's  Union,  70  civic  organiza- 
tions. 240  master  painters  and  stores  in 


small  lots,  necessary  stamps,  etc 33.56  343.12 

These,  buttons  were  prepared  and  deliv- 
ered as  follows: — 

Public  schools 52.566 

Private  or  parochial  schools 4.700 

With  vehicle  signs 2,500 

Health  and  Happiness  League 2,000 

Mailed  to  70  civic  organizations,  all 
master  painters  and  dealers,  300  par- 
cels   15.000 

Paint  dealers,  in  500  lots 4,500 

Central  Labor  Union 500 

Journeymen  Painters’  Union 500 

Digney,  personal 500 

General  distribution  from  office 4,964  87,750 
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Vehicle  signs,  2,500 — 

Distributed  as  far  as  economically  pos- 
sible to  obtain  permission  to  use.  The 
expense  of  this  item  was:— 

Printing,  signs - 107.00 

Printing,  labels 2.25 

Labor,  sewing  in  cords,  addressing 
labels,  enclosing  envelopes  of  tacks 

and  buttons,  etc 95.00 

Wooden  boxes  for  vehicle  signs 2.75 

Solicitors  for  use  of  signs 24.00 

Return  stamp  cards  for  vehicle  signs..  12.50 
Cord,  wrapping  paper,  tacks,  twine, 
sample  signs,  messenger  service  and 
other  incidentals  relative  to  vehicle 

signs  31.18 

Drayage  5.75  280.41 


Moving  picture  slides,  (76) — 

Distributed  to  each  moving  picture  house 
in  the  city  after  obtaining  consent  of 
the  local  Moving  Picture  League  to 
permit  the  use  of  them.  The  expense 
attending  this  item  was: — ■ 


Seventy-six  slides 38.00 

Delivery  by  messenger 5.00 

Accompanying  letters,  multigraphing, 
cardboard,  preparing  packages,  etc..  5.00  48.00 

1,300  postcards,  addressed  to  mailing  list  of 
Board  of  Trade: — 

Printing  and  cost  of  postals 17.40 

Publicity: — 

Photographs  8.50 

Newspaper  agent  for  month  of  February 

and  to  April  30 90.00 

Bill,  W.  F.  Andrews 11.38 

'Multigraph  work,  “The  Folding  Shop,’’ 

mailing  list,  circular  letters,  etc 51.71 

Clerk  at  Raleigh  Hotel,  one  week 12.00 

Telegrams  2.03 

Telephone  10.00 

Stamps,  general  mailing,  etc 58.78 

Newspaper  clipping,  papers 8.75 

Postal  cards 1.30 

Printing,  B.  S.  Adams,  stationery,  letter- 
heads, envelopes,  etc 56.00  310.45 

Merchants’  Transfer  and  Storage  Co.,  de- 
livering signs  and  buttons 27.25 

Allen  W.  Clark’s  bureau,  “Clean-Up-Paint- 
Up’’  10.00 


$1,236.63 

There  is  no  deficit,  the  difference  appearing  in  the  bal- 
ance was  subscribed  by  the  undersigned. 

Vouchers  for  above  accounts  are  herewith  submitted  as 
complete  as  possible. 

A very  complete  mailing  list  of  addresses  of  officers  of 
all  civic  associations,  painters,  paperhangers,  hardware 
dealers  and  others  was  furnished  fifty  manufacturers,  with 
the  request  to  thoroughly  circularize  the  list. 

The  necessary  expenditure  for  publicity  resulted  in  con- 
siderably over  one  hundred  (100)  columns  of  reading  mat- 
ter appearing  in  press  with  illustrations,  etc. 

These  different  features  involved  the  expenditure  of  the 
entire  fund  subscribed,  and  your  committee  emphasizes 
the  point  that  all  features  were  carried  through  in  their 
entirety. 

The  employers,  as  individuals,  contracted  for  an  entire 
page  of  the  Star,  the  leading  newspaper  of  Washington, 
for  two  insertions  a week  for  the  month  of  April  (eight 
(8)  insertions  in  all),  and  the  Star  obtained  a similar  page 
from  department  stores  and  others  for  Clean-Up^Paint-Up 
advertisements.  The  entire  expenditure  has  been  upward 
of  $6,000.  The  weather  during  April  was  perfect— rainfall 
amounting  to  90/100  of  one  inch,  and  the  mean  tempera- 
ture being  59  degrees  F. 

The  committee  takes  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for 
your  support. 

(Signed)  A.  H.  McGahn, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee,  "Master  Painters  and 

Decorators’  Association. 

Mr.  Van  Syckle  stated  that  in  addition  to  the  report,  Mr. 
McGhan  had  also  sent  copies  of  the  newspapers  contain- 
ing the  advertisements  placed  by  the  Association  as  a 
body  and  by  the  individual  members,  which  were  here  for 
inspection.  The  master  painters  had  made  money  by  the 
campaign. 

Edward  Hurst  Brow.n,  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  said:— 
There  is  one  feature  about  the  Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up 
Campaign  in  Washington  last  spring  that  makes  it  note- 
worthy, and  that  is  the  fact  that  it  was  started  and  car- 
ried on  by  the  Master  Painters’  Association.  In  other 
cities,  so  far  as  I have  been  able  to  find  out,  the  master 
painters,  as  organized  bodies,  took  no  active  part  in  the 
management  of  the  campaign,  even  though  they  may  have 
contributed,  but  in  Washington  they  were  the  whole  show 
and  gained  a great  deal  of  free  advertising  for  the  Asso- 


ciation and  its  members  because  of  this  activity.  But  they 
realized  the  value  of  publicity  and  spent  money  on  adver- 
tising, not  only  as  an  association,  but  as  individuals,  and 
all  this  strengthened  the  organization  and  brought  busi- 
ness and  profit  to  the  individual  members  of  it.  There  is 
no  reason  Why  each  master  painters’  association  in  New 
Jersey  should  not  organize  a Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up  Cam- 
paign in  the  city  they  are  located  in  for  the  coming  spring. 
But  it  is  important  to  get  on  the  job  as  early  as  possible 
and  start  the  work  of  organizing  and  planning  the  cam- 
paign not  later  than  January,  it  is  only  by  having  every 
detail  thought  out  and  provided  for  long  in  advance  of 
the  actual  campaign  that  you  can  reap  the  most  benefit 
from  it.  Get  in  touch  at  once  with  the  National  Clean-Up 
and  Paint-Up  Bureau,  Kinloch  Building,  iSt.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  they  will  assist  you.  At  the  recent  convention  of  the 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  $12,000  was 
subscribed  for  the  work  of  this  national  bureau,  and  the 
subscription  list  was  started  by  a master  painter  whom 
you  all  know — John  Dewar,  of  (Pittsburgh — who  was  there 
as  a representative  of  the  International  Association  of 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators,  and  started  the  ball  roll- 
ing by  subscribing  $100.  Subscriptions  of  $50  each  were 
also  made  by  the  master  painters’  associations  of  Cincin- 
nati and  Cleveland.  But  remember  when  you  do  any- 
thing it  is  most  important  to  make  all  your  arrangements 
as  early  as  possible,  whether  it  be  for  a Clean-Up  and 
Paint-Up  Campaign  or  for  one  of  your  conventions. 

Mr.  Van  Syckle  took  up  the  matter  of  preparing  early 
for  the  conventions,  and  urged  the  board  to  get  to  work  as 
soon  as  possible  and  make  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
July  conyention,  and  to  complete  the  program  so  that  the 
convention  could  be  advertised  in  advance  and  get  the 
benefit  of  early  publicity.  The  most  successful  and  best 
attended  convention  that  the  Association  had  ever  held 
was  one  year  ago,  when  the  committee  in  charge  began 
to  make  their  arrangements  as  early  as  January.  Before 
the  end  of  that  month  they  had  completed  the  arrange- 
ments about  the  hotel,  had  secured  dates  and  favorable 
terms  and  were  at  work  on  the  program,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  February  and  announcement  was  made  of  it 
early.  When  you  can  tell  people  what  they  are  going  to 
expect  at  a convention  long  enough  in  advance  to  get  them 
interested,  and  can  point  out  the  benefits  that  men  are 
going  to  derive  from  listening  to  the  papers  and  the  dis- 
cussions that  have  been  arranged,  then  you  have  an  op- 
portunity to  stir  things  up  and  to  bring  out  a good  at- 
tendance at  the  convention. 

William  H.  Phillips,  of  F.  W.  Devoe  & C.  T.  Raynolds 
Company,  of  New  York  city,  was  introduced,  and  said  in 
part: — 

Why  Prices  for  Painting  Materials  Have  Ad- 
vanced. 

I have  been  asked  to  tell  you  something  about  why  the 
prices  for  painting  materials  have  advanced  and  will  con- 
tinue to  advance.  The  reasons  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows: — 

First. — An  industrial  revival  in  the  United  States. 

Second. — The  war  in  Europe. 

I have  prepared  no  paper,  but  have  jotted  down  a few 
statistics,  and  will  give  them  to  you.  As  I do  not  assume 
to  be  able  to  give  these  to  you  entirely  from  my  own 
knowledge,  I will  say  that  I have  been  told  these  things. 

We  will  first  consider  white  lead.  I am  told  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  abroad  the  price  of  pig  lead,  which 
determines  the  cost  of  the  white  lead  that  is  made  from 
it,  was  down  to  3%  cents  a pound.  When  the  war  began 
there  had  already  been  trouble  with  Mexico,  which  country 
under  normal  conditions  produces  12,000  tons  of  pig  lead 
per  month.  But  the  trouble  there  had  shut  off  this  source 
of  supply.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  not  only  have 
we  lost  the  Mexican  lead  in  our  markets,  but  the  United 
States  has  been  shipping  10,000  tons  of  American  lead  per 
month  to  London.  Yesterday  pig  lead  was  quoted  at  5.40 
cents  per  pound.  During  the  past  year  the  United  States 
has  consumed  75,000  tons  of  pig  lead  in  the  production  of 
shrapnel,  which  has  been  shipped  abroad.  We  should  be 
satisfied  with  this  explanation  for  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  white  lead. 

The  next  important  pigment  is  oxide  of  zinc,  or  zinc 
white.  Ten  years  ago  the  paint  manufacturing  industry 
was  the  largest  consumer  of  this  pigment.  But  it  has  been 
crowded  out  of  this  position  by  its  use  in  vulcanizing  rub- 
ber for  automobile  tires.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  demand  white  tires,  and  they  can  be  produced  only 
by  the  aid  of  oxide  of  zinc.  The  average  annual  consump- 
tion of  oxide  of  zinc  by  a large  paint  manufacturer  is 

1.000  tons  per  year.  But  I am  told  that  the  average  large 
automobile  tire  manufacturers  will  each  consume  about 

10.000  tons  of  oxide  of  zinc  a year.  This  has  very  largely 
increased  the  domestic  consumption,  and  would  account 
for  part  of  the  advance  in  price. 

The  ore  from  Franklin,  N.  J.,  is  the  purest  zinc  ore  in 
the  world.  Now,  brass  is  made  from  a mixture  of  zinc 
spelter  and  lead.  The  manufacturers  have  found  that 
brass  made  from  a pure  zinc  spelter  containing  no  traces 
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of  lead  is  very  tough  and  is  capable  of  being  rolled  out 
very  thin,  and  consequently  is  best  adapted  for  making 
cartridges.  A certain  zinc  company  has  been  able  to  con- 
tract to  sell  to  nations  at  war  in  Europe  all  the  zinc  spelter 
they  can  produce  next  year,  working  seven  days  a week 
and  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day.  Consequently  the  paint 
manufacturer  is  obliged  to  pay  a much  higher  price  for 
zinc  oxide,  and  even  then  cannot  buy  all  he  wants.  A 
certain  amount  is  allotted  to  each  manufacturer,  and  you 
cannot  buy  another  barrel.  But  the  zinc  producers  claim 
that  they  are  not  trying  to  throttle  the  use  of  zinc  in 
the  paint  industry.  They  are  endeavoring  to  substitute 
the  use  of  leaded  zinc,  which  is  made  from  an  ore  con- 
taining both  zinc  and  lead.  This  ore  is  not  well  adapted 
for  making  brass  for  use  in  cartridges,  because  the  brass 
made  from  it  is  brittle  and  cannot  be  rolled  out  into  thin, 
tough  sheets.  The  increase  in  the  cost  of  zinc  oxide  makes 
a net  increase  in  the  cost  for  this  pigment  alone  in  a gal- 
lon of  prepared  paint,  which  contains  50  per  cent,  of  zinc 
white,  of  15  cents,  This  does  not  include  the  increased  cost 
of  the  other  ingredients.  From  this  you  will  see  that  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  prepared  paints  has  been  made 
_ necessary  by  the  increased  cost  of  the  materials  to  the 
manufacturer. 

Lithopone,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flat  wall 
paints,  is  composed  of  30  per  cent,  of  zinc  sulphide  and 
65  per  cent,  of  barium  sulphate.  The  metallic  zinc  is  re- 
duced by  dissolving  in  sulphuric  acid  to  a thin  liquid. 
The  barytes,  or  barium  sulphate,  is  reduced  to  liquid 
barium  sulphide.  The  two  are  thrown  together  and  a 
white  powder  results,  which  is  lithopone.  Because  of  the 
rise  in  price  of  zinc  spelter  the  price  of  lithopone  has  also 
been  advanced.  In  a gallon  of  flat  wall  paint,  in  which 
the  pigment  is  lithopone,  there  will  be  twelve  and  a half 
pounds  of  this  material.  An  advance  in  price  of  4 cents  a 
pound  has  increased  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  about 
50  cents  on  every  gallon  of  flat  wall  paint.  If  it  contains 
other  materials  as  well  as  lithopone  the  advance  in  cost 
is  somewhat  reduced. 

Linseed  oil  plays  an  important  part  in  paint  and  varnish 
manufacture.  Our  flaxseed  crop  for  this  year  is,  as  usual, 
-about  10,000,000  or  12,000.000  bushels  short  of  enough  to 
supply  the  normal  demands  of  the  United  States.  This 
shortage  is  usually  made  up  from  importations  from  Ar- 
gentina. The  seed  is  there,  but  the  war  has  caused  a lack 
of  ships  to  transport  it.  Ocean  freights  are  very  high,  and 
shipments  are  so  uncertain  that  no  crusher  will  venture  a 
prophecy  -as  to  the  future  prices  of  linseed  oil. 

Earth  colors  are  usually  imported  from  France  and 
Italy.  The  cost  of  these  pigments  has  increased  consider- 
ably owing  to  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. Even  oxides  coming  from  Pennsylvania  have  in- 
creased in  cost  because  the  congestion  of  freight  on  all  the 
railroads  has  made  shipments  slow  and  uncertain.  A car 
which  should  ordinarily  reach  us  in  a week  or  less  may 
take  a month  to  get  from  the  Pennsylvania  mines  to  New 
York. 

Vandyke  -brown  is  produced  in  Germany  and  cannot  be 
obtained  at  this  time. 

The  lampblack  manufacturers  have  increased  their  prices 
because  the  dead  oil,  which  is  used  to  produce  the  smoke 
from  which  lampblack  is  made,  is  now  used  by  the  United 
States  Government  as  a fuel  for  warships,  and  the  in- 
creased demand  has  materially  advanced  the  price. 

In  the  case  of  the  chemically  made  dry  colors,  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  manufacturers  to  withdraw  all 
prices.  I could  not  accept  an  order  today  for  any  of  the 
chemical  colors  without  first  consulting  our  stock  sheets 
to  see  if  we  had  the  materials  on  hand  from  which  we 
could  manufacture  the  order. 

The  iron  blues  (Prussian,  -Chinese  and  milori),  are  made 
from  prussiate  of  potash.  Germany  has  controlled  the 
manufacture  of  prussiate  of  potash  for  the  world.  None 
of  any  account  has  been  brought  into  this  country  since 
the  war  began.  Normal  prices  for  prussiate  of  potash  are 
12  cents  a pound.  Now  you  cannot  buy  it  for  SO  cents  a 
pound,  if  you  could  get  it  at  all.  We  found  we  could  make 
blues  from  prussiate  of  soda,  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  cost  5 cents  a pound.  Today  its  price  is  56  cents, 
and  you  are  limited  to  a certain  number  of  pounds  a 
month.  There  is  nothing  for  the  manufacturer  to  do  but 
to  make  the  public  pay  for  these  increased  costs  to  him. 

Chrome  yellow  was  made  from  a precipitate  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  and  acetate  of  lead.  We  are  now  making 
it  from  bichromate  of  soda.  This  chemical  has  advanced 
from  7 to  17  cents  a pound.  The  acetic,  acid,  which  is  a 
component  of  acetate  of  lead,  has  advanced  from  2VS  to  13 
cents  a pound.  C-hrome  yellow  will  undoubtedly  be  ad- 
vanced in  price. 

Chrome  greens  are  made  from  a mixture  of  chrome  yel- 
low and  Prussian  blue,  and  because  both  the  constituents 
have  become  dearer  they  have  necessarily  advanced  in 
price.  All  old  contracts  for  supplies  have  ceased  and 
manufacturers  must  now  buy  from  hand  to  mouth. 

Reds  have  been  made  from  dyes.  Germany  had  pro- 
gressed in  the  manufacture  of  these  red  dyes  by  leaps  and 
bounds  until  she  was  the  source  of  supply  for  the  entire 
world.  In  one  German  chemical  company  there  were  2,000 


workmen  and  200  chemists  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  anilin  dyes.  But  since  the  war  began  it  has  been 
impossible  to  get  dyes  to  produce  the  reds  and  lake  colors. 
Betanaphthol  and  paranitranilin  before  the  war  cost  about 
12  cents  a pound.  Today  they  would  be  gobbled  up  at  $2  a 
pound  if  they  could  be  got  at  all.  Price  lists  are  sent  out 
by  the  dye  houses  offering  numbered  lots  of  dyes,  in  which 
the  quantities  are  specified.  Prices  have  advanced  in  some 
cases  from  70  cents  a pound  to  $30.  Some  of  the  small 
quantities  of  these  dyes  that. are  offered  have  probably 
come  into  the  country  by  parcel  post. 

We  have  in  our  factory  a number  of  skilled  color  makers 
who  have  -been  making  reds.  We  must  keep  these  men  on 
our  payrolls  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  services  when 
the  war  is  over.  This  increases  the  labor  cost  of  the  fac- 
tory, and  it  must  be  divided  up  among  all  our  products  as 
an  overhead  expense. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  color  manufacturers  use  that 
has  not  advanced  in  price  or  which  we  can  be  sure  of 
obtaining  a sufficient  supply  to  fill  our  needs. 

The  quicksilver  supply  of  the  world  is  controlled  by  the 
Rothschilds.  There  is  a quicksilver  mine  in  California 
which,  previous  to  the  war,  was  operated  at  about  10  per 
cent,  of  its  capacity.  It  is  now  running  day  and  night. 
Before  the  war  a flask  of  quicksilver  (seventy-five  pounds) 
was  selling  for  $35.  Today  it  was  quoted  at  $135  a flask, 
and  it  was  poor  in  quality.  A customer  recently  wanted 
us  to  furnish  him  with  6,000  pounds  of  quicksilver  ver- 
milion. I tried  everywhere  but  could  not  buy  more  than 
enough  quicksilver  to  make  3,000  pounds.  The  price  of 
quicksilver  vermilion  today  is  $1.90  a pound.  When  the 
French  line  steamship  Rochambeau  took  fire  at  sea  the 
manifest  of  her  cargo  was  published,  and  it  included  an 
item  of  250  flasks  of  quicksilver.  The  warring  nations 
of  Europe  are  willing  to  pay  any  price  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

Varnish  gums  have  not  been  affected  in  price  until 
recently,  but  now  the  advancing  freight  rates,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  ships,  have  increased  their  price.  Shellac  is 
almost  in  the  same  category.  Vessels  containing  cargoes 
of  shellac  have  recently  been  sunk  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  this  has  tended  to  curtail  the  supply  of  this  gum. 

When  we  come  to  consider  brushes,  the  main  cost  is  in 
the  hair  or  bristles  used  in  their  manufacture.  In  former 
years  Russia  and  Germany  supplied  almost  all  the  bristles 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  large  paint  brushes.  The 
bristles  were  cleaned  and  sorted  in  Poland  and  then  sent 
to  Leipzig,  where  they  held  an  annual  fair  where  furs, 
bristles,  hair  and  hides  were  auctioned  off.  Of  course,  the 
war  has  stopped  the  shipment  of  bristles  from  Russia  to 
Leipzig.  The  killing  off  of  the  wild  boars,  some  years  ago, 
reduced  the  supply  of  German  -bristles,  and  Chinese  black 
bristles  came  into  use.  When  they  first  began  to  be  used 
the  price  was  very  reasonable,  but  it  gradually  advanced 
as  they  began  to  be  employed  more  generally  in  brush- 
making. Chinese  bristles  must  necessarily  come  from 
China.  The  passag'e  of  the  La  Follette  seaman's  law  has 
taken  the  American  flag  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  today 
-all  the  carrying  traffic  with  China  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese,  and  there  is  no  ship  from  the  Orient  flying  the 
American  flag.  The  Japanese  are  discriminating  against 
the  shipment  of  Chinese  goods  to  this  country,  and  it  is 
becoming  very  difficult  to  get  Chinese  bristles. 

The  so-called  camels’  hair  is  cut  from  the  tail  of  a 
species  of  squirrel  found  in  Northern  Russia  and  Siberia. 
The  port  of  shipment  for  camels’  hair  is  Hamburg,  but 
very  few  goods  have  been  coming  into  this  country  from 
Hamburg.  We  do  not  know  where  we  are  going  to  get 
hair  to  make  camels’  hair,  sable  or  badger  brushes.  Fitch 
comes  from  this  country. 

-French  bristles  are  still  obtainable,  but  they  are  used 
only  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  grades  of  varnish 
brushes,  and  the  prices  are  advancing.  The  Japanese  are 
ordering  large  quantities  of  bristles  from  every  available 
source  of  supply,  and  it  is  said  that  they  intend  to  go 
extensively  into  brush  manufacturing  and  will  imitate 
American-made  brushes,  shipping  them  all  over  the  world. 
While  the  Japanese  brushes  are  very  different  from  those 
we  are  accustomed  to,  they  are  very  ingenious  and  are 
capable  of  making  excellent  imitations  of  the  products  of 
other  countries,  and  their  cheap  labor  will  enable  them  to 
undersell  the  products  of  our  American  brush  manufac- 
turers. 

In  summing  up: — The  paint  manufacturer,  the  varnish 
manufacturer  and  the  brush  manufacturer  have  not  ad- 
vanced their  prices  one  penny  more  than  they  have  been 
compelled  to  by  the  advancing  prices  they  have  had  to  pay 
for  supplies,  and  the  future  is  too  uncertain  to  make  any 
contracts  for  future  deliveries. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Phillips  was  given  a unanimous  rising 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  address. 

Henry  Sehoonmaker  offered  the  following  resolution: — 

Preamble  and  Resolutions. 

In  presenting  the  following  resolution,  I desire  to  em- 
phasize, in  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  in  the 
motive,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  desire  to  animate 
the  question  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  exportation  of  the 
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products  or  manufactured  materials  of  this  country  what- 
soever. 

The  right  to  export,  particularly  at  this  time,  is  a mat- 
ter without  our  dominion  and  none  of  our  business,  but 
when  we,  citizens  of  this  country,  are  compelled  to  endure 
undue  pressure  from  abnormal  increase  in  prices  of  mate- 
rial which  are  large  factors  in  our  trade  and  which  are 
abundantly  produced  in  this  country,  and  when  these  in- 
creases are  seemingly  due  to  excessive  exports  of  these 
materials,  then  it  seems  to  me  not  only  the  province  of 
this  Association,  but  our  duty  as  an  organized  body,  to 
offer  a protest  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  its  in- 
dividual members. 

When  producers  or  manufacturers  of  the  products  of  this 
country,  by  a process  of  legalized  manipulation,  succeed 
in  gaining  control  over  certain  products,  and  then  on  ac- 
count of  an  entrenched  position  waver  all  regard  for 
patriotic  or  human  principles,  and  take  thereby  undue  ad- 
vantage of  the  natural  tendencies  of  our  citizency  to  for- 
bearance, it  seems  to  me  time  then  to  seek  out  contra 
means  toward  correcting  what  is  apparently  an  evil. 

The  increase  in  the  exportation  of  products  pertinent  to 
our  business  in  1915  over  1913  is  enormous,  and  the  advance 
in  prices  correspondingly  by  large.  True,  as  a general 
statement,  supply  and  demand  regulate  prices.  As  a pure 
economic  proposition  this  would  hold,  but  th^factor  which 
apparently  supports  our  present  methods  is  more  to  my 
way  of  thinking  in  the  nature  of  legalized  commercial 
prostitution.  Therefore  I offer: — 

Whereas,  We,  the  members  of  the  Master  Painters’  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Jersey,  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  are  un- 
warrantedly  compelled  to  bear  hardships  on  account  of 
abnormal  advances  in  price  of  materials,  which  are  abun- 
dantly produced  in  this  country;  and 

Whereas,  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  burdens  are 
unjustly  occasioned  by  excessive  exportation  of  raw  ma- 
terials, as  well  as  those  used  in  manufactured  products, 
which  are  exported  and  not  by  home  consumption;  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  to  have 
the  representatives  of  this  State  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  make  investigations  along  such  lines  as 
will  prompt  Congress  to  provide  laws  checkmating  the 
detrimental  effects  said  exportations  impose  on  the  people 
of  this  country;  and  it  is  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  this  Association  send  a 
copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolution  to  each  of  the  New 
Jersey  representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
and  also  a copy  to  our  National  Association. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  that  the  man  who  could  sell  his  goods 
for  75  cents  would  not  sell  them  for  25  cents.  He  could  not 
see  how  the  resolution  would  do  any  good. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Coons  read  an  advertisement  from  the  Newark 
Evening  News  containing  an  offer  by  a leading  depart- 
ment store  to  furnish  and  hang  ten  rolls  of  wall  paper 
and  ten  rolls  of  cut-out  border  for  $5.45.  The  least  we 
could  get  it  done  for  would  be  $6.80.  He  understood  that 
they  employed  the  cheapest  class  of  labor,  contracting  for 
the  hanging  at  so  much  per  room.  He  then  read  resolu- 
tions protesting  against  this  and  instructing  the  secretary 
to  forward  copies  of  the  resolution  to  the  stores  carrying 
on  this  practice. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker  said  that  similar  practice  on  the  part 
of  a Paterson  store  had  been  overcome  by  the  help  of  the 
union. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Address  by  G.  W.  Thompson. 

G.  W.  Thompson,  chief  chemist  of  the  National  Lead 
Company,  was  introduced  and  said  in  part:— 

I have  come  to  talk  in  a conversational  way  on  some 
subjects  that  have  occurred  to  me.  You  have  listened  to 
an  address  by  Mr.  Phillips  that  gives  a broad  view  of  the 
whole  subject  that  he  spoke  of.  Lead  has  shown  the  least 
advance  in  price  of  anything,  except  perhaps  linseed  oil. 
My  subject  today  is  not  technical,  but  I am  going  to  speak 
upon  what  you  can  do  to  make  your  Association  a success. 
I may  have  an  idea  in  my  head  and  may  try  to  communi- 
cate it  to  you,  but  sometimes  our  minds  seem  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  walls.  If  I cannot  get  my  thought  into  your 
mind  the  fault  must  be  either  mine  or  yours. 

Your  art  is  a material  art,  but  your  work  must  please 
and  give  satisfaction  to  people  with  minds.  Every  occu- 
pation or  thing  that  is  productive  must  have  its  effect 
on  the  mind,  which  is  the  thing  back  of  everything.  Your 
success  will  depend  upon  the  degree  you  can  get  your 
work  appreciated  by  other  people.  In  so  far  as  you  are 
successful,  it  will  be  because  you,  as  men,  are  capable  of 
impressing  yourselves  upon  the  people  for  whom  you 
work.  The  success  of  an  association  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
growing  ability  to  be  of  greater  service.  The  crook  can 
make  money,  but  he  does  not  render  service. 

I ask  you  if  you  have  ever  thought  how  far  your  Asso- 
ciation’s influence  extends  outside  of  your  Association.  It 


must  not  be  self-centered.  Each  individual  member  is 
rendering  a service.  Success  is  not  measured  by  money- 
making, but  by  power  to  serve.  No  business  concern  was- 
ever  successful  that  allowed  dishonesty  to  enter  into  its 
organization.  In  so  far  as  any  member  of  your  Associa- 
tion is  dishonest  or  fails  to  work  for  the  dignity  of  the 
craft,  that  man  is  not  working  for  his  association. 

Gentlemanliness  and  kindness  are  the  greatest  factors 
for  success  in  an  organization.  Anything  that  is  in  the 
nature  of  a broader  humanity  will  add  to  the  success  of 
an  association.  There  is  one  key  that  will  open  the  way 
to  another  person’s  mind — imagination.  The  self-centered 
man  is  the  most  unfortunate.  You  can  study  your  cus- 
tomers, and  if  you  have  imagination  you  can  control  them. 
It  is  the  same  thing  with  your  employes.  If  you  can  in- 
spire them  with  enthusiasm  you  can  be  successful. 

Anything  that  keeps  men  apart  is  not  going  to  add  to 
our  success.  The  secretive  man  has  usually  a secret  that 
is  not  worth  being  kept.  Let  your  fellow  craftsmen  profit 
by  your  experience,  and  your  organization  will  be  suc- 
cessful. I wish  you  all  a Merry  'Christmas,  a successful 
New  Year  and  a broader  humanity  in  the  hearts  of  every 
one  of  you. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Thompson  was  given  a 
unanimous  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

Unfinished  Business. 

Mr.  Lahey  said  he  thought  there  was  always  some 
chance  that  legislative  action  would  be  taken  that  might 
affect  the  interests  of  the  members,  and  he  thought  it 
wise  to  have  a Legislative  Committee. 

Secretary  Witt  read  the  following  resolution: — 

To  have  a committee  appointed  to  work  on  an  approved 
form  of  blank  for  a specification  showing  on  it  the  law 
making  the  owner  liable,  where  he  employs  irresponsible 
master  painters.  These  blanks  are  to  be  sold  for  cash 
to  the  master  painters  to  be  used  as  their  form  in  sub- 
mitting their  estimates. 

On  motion  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  secretary  read  a suggestion  that  the  New  Jersey 
Association  approves  the  work  being  done  by  Professor 
Ladd,  and  that  your  Legislative  Committee  stands  ready 
to  offer  him  such  assistance  as  can  be  rendered  in  further- 
ing his  plans  with  the  New  Jersey  Legislature. 

Mr.  Thompson,  on  request,  explained  who  Professor 
Ladd  is  and  what  he  has  done  in  the  way  of  paint  legisla- 
tion in  .North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Bartholomew  moved  that  a Legislative  Committee 
of  three  be  appointed  from  this  Association.  This  was 
afterward  increased  to  five. 

A member  said  he  thought  a Legislative  Committee  was 
an  expensive  luxury: 

The  motion  was  carried. 

A motion  indorsing  the  work  done  by  Professor  Ladd 
was  adopted. 

The  Legislative  Committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  Schoon- 
maker, Udall,  Stewart,  Lahey  and  Higgins. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  6 p.  m. 


After  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  all  who  were 
present  proceeded  to  Bergen  Hall,  about  a block  from  the 
City  Hall,  where  they  found  tables  set  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  whole  party.  After  all  had  been  comfortably 
seated,  the  following  menu  was  served: — 

MENU 

Celery  Pickles  Olives 

Blue  Point  Oysters  on  Half  Shell 
French  Rolls  Butter 

Cream  of  Celery 
Baked  Bluefish  with  Sauce 
New  Boiled  Bermuda  Potatoes  in  Cream 
Filet  of  Beef,  Sauce  Mushrooms 
Asparagus  Butter  Sauce 

Roast  Turkey,  Chestnut  Dressing,  Cranberry  Sauce 
Green  Peas  Squash 

French  Ice  Cream  Assorted  Cake 

Coffee 

American  Cheese  Toasted  Crackers 

Cigars 

During  the  meal  the  guests  were  entertained  by  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  and  dancing.  The  committee  in 
charge  consisted  of  H.  Schoonmaker,  chairman;  John  Van 
Hassant,  Thomas  B.  'Shorrock,  Wm.  C.  Lewis  and  Bert 
C.  Peckart. 


The  following  circular  letter,  sent  out  by  Secretary  Witt, 
brought  141  people  to  the  meeting  in  spite  of  the  bad 
traveling: — 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  3,  1915. 
Dear  'Sir  and  Brother: — 

Here’s  a tip  for  you  from  one  who  knows  what’s  doing. 
The  New  Jersey  State  Association  will  hold  an  open 
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Executive  Board  meeting  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  De- 
cember 15,  at  the  City  Hall,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  at  2 o’clock 
sharp.  A very  interesting  program  has  been  arranged. 

Don’t  forget  to  attend  this  meeting,  and  get  your  ticket 
for  the  banquet  to  be  held  in  the  evening. 

There  will  be  good  smokes,  some  cheery  talk  (short  and 
sweet),  more  laugh  and  a new  life.  The  fun  will  start  at 
6.30  and  last  to  the  finish.  That’s  all  we  can  tell  you  now 
of  the  treat  in  store  for  you.  But  be  wise,  and  don’t  miss 
this  meeting. 

By  the  way,  bring  along  that  master  painter  from  your 
locality  whom  you  may  think  would  make  a desirable 
member  of  our  Association.  Just  you  help  us  and  we’ll 
help  you.  Fraternally  yours, 

Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


The  associate  members  held  a brief  meeting,  called  to 
order  by  President  Carl  Watter,  of  their  organization,  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Paterson  Association  at  1.30  p.  m.,  but 
fas  there  were  not  many  present  at  that  time,  owing  to 
delays  in  the  trains,  it  was  decided  to  adjourn  without 
transacting  all  the  business  that  had  been  intended  and 
to  hold  a later  meeting  at  the  call  of  the  chair. 


Thomas  B.  Shorrock  is  one  of  the  oldest  master  painters 
in  active  service  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  but  never- 
theless he  is  as  active  as  many  a man  who  is  twenty-five 
years  his  junior. 


A goodly  number  of  the  old-timers  were  present  at  the 
meeting,  some  of  whom  had  not  been  seen  at  conventions 
for  some  time.  We  noticed  Van  Syckle,  Coons,  B.  F. 
Davis,  Heuschkel,  Sippel  and  Brewster  among  those  who 
had  helped  to  form  the  present  New  Jersey  State  Asso- 
ciation. 


ANNUAL  BANQUET  OF  THE  CLEVELAND 
CONTRACTING  PAINTERS’  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

THE  annual  banquet  of  the  Cleveland  Contracting 
Painters’  Association  took  place  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, December  15,  at  the  Colonial  Hotel,  and  was 
participated  in  by  over  ninety  members  and  associates. 

After  a bounteous  repast,  which  was  intermingled  with 
selections  by  Prof.  James  D.  Johnston’s  orchestra,  the 
toastmaster  of  the  evening,  Conrad  Krause,  called  upon 
Fred  Epple,  the  retiring  president,  who  delivered  his  an- 
nual address. 

He  next  introduced  B.  W.  Hardt,  the  newly-elected  presi- 
dent, who  responded  with  an  interesting  talk  on  “Associa- 
tion.” 

The  next  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Frederic  Allen 
Whiting,  director  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  Mr. 
Whiting  spoke  earnestly  of  the  plans  and  scope  of  the 
work  contemplated,  upon  the  completion  of  the  new 
$1,000,000  building,  which  will  soon  be  ready  for  occu- 
pancy. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Matton  M.  Cur- 
tis, professor  of  philosophy  of  the  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, who  spoke  eloquently  of  the  progress  made  in  our 
country  since  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and 
spoke  with  earnest  emphasis  upon  some  things  we  should 
and  should  not  do  during  the  prevailing  trouble  experi- 
enced by  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  He  stirred  his 
audience  with  patriotic  devotion  in  his  plea  for  the  men  of 
this  country  to  remain  loyal  American  citizens,  and  to 
guard  safely  the  heritage  of  our  forefathers. 

Samuel  D.  Hunter,  president  of  the  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators’  Association  of  Ohio,  from  Steuben- 
ville, was  the  next  speaker,  who  said  he  hoped  to  see  all 
at  the  coming  International  convention,  which  will  be  held 
at  Cincinnati  next  February. 

Edward  A.  Roberts,  secretary  of  the  Cleveland  Builders' 
Exchange,  was  also  called  upon  for  remarks,  to  which  he 
responded  in  his  usual  characteristic  manner. 

Vice-President  C.  M.  Uber  and  ex-President  Win.  D. 
O’Connor,  of  Youngstown,  were  also  welcome  guests. 

The  festivities  of  the  evening  closed  after  an  expression 
from  every  one  present  that  they  had  enjoyed  the  most 
successful  event  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  Cleveland  Contracting  Painters’  Association  held 
their  last  regular  bushiness  meeting  of  the  year  on 
Wednesday  evening,  December  1,  and  elected  as  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year: — 

President,  Bertram  W.  Hardt. 

Vice-president,  John  Heiniger. 

Secretary-treasurer,  Conrad  Krause. 


PROGRAM  FOR  CINCINNATI  CONVEN- 
TION. 

THIRTY-SECOND  annual  convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  he 
held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  February  15,  16,  17  and  18, 
1916. 

1.  Call  to  order,  Tuesday,  February  15,  1916,  10  a.  m. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Address  of  welcome. 

4.  Roll  call  of  officers. 

5.  President’s  address. 

6.  Appointment  of  committees. 

(a)  Credenials. 

(b)  Resolutions. 

(c)  Auditing. 

(d)  President’s  address. 

7.  Minutes  of  last  convention  and  Executive  Board 
meeting. 

8.  Report  of  officers. 

9.  Report  of  Committee  on  Finance  and  Proposed 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution.  A.  H.  McGhan,  chair- 
man. 

10.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Legislation, 
Employers’  Liability  and  Workmen’s  Compensation  Laws. 
CoDrarl  Krause,  chairman. 

11.  Report  of  Committee  on  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company.  Edw.  C.  Beck,  chairman. 

12.  Paper,  “North  Dakota  Paint  and  Varnish  Tests.”  by 
Prof.  E.  F.  Ladd,  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College, 
Fargo,  N.  D. 

13.  Paper,  “Various  Woods  and  Their  Treatment,  Rela- 
tive to  Beauty  and  Durability,”  by  member  of  Toronto  As- 
sociation. 

14.  Question  box. 

15.  Stereopticon  lecture  on  paint,  by  Henry  A.  Gard- 
ner, assistant  director,  Institute  of  Industrial  Research, 
Washington,  D.~C. 

16.  Paper,  “Paint  Peeling,  Cracking,  Blistering  and  Al- 
ligatoring,”  by  John  W.  Luthe,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

17.  Address,  “Decoration.”  by  J.  W.  Beatty,  R.  C.  A., 
Toronto,  Canada. 

18.  Paper,  “Trade  Discounts  to  Protect  the  Master 
Painter,”  by  member  of  Boston  Association. 

19.  Report  of  Committee,  Establishment  of  Trade' 
Schools  in  Connection  with  the  Public  School  System.  E. 
M.  Walsh,  chairman. 

20.  Report  of  Committee,  Standardization  of  Specifica- 
tions and  Contracts.  Charles  H.  Fowler,  chairman. 

21.  Report  of  Clean-up  and  Paint-up  Committee.  A.  H. 
McGhan,  chairman. 

22.  Report  of  Central  Legislative  Committee.  J.  Q. 
Smither,  chairman. 

23.  Report  of  Paint  Legislative  Committee.  John  De- 
war,  chairman. 

24.  Report  of  Committee,  Memorials  to  Deceased  Mem- 
bers. 

25.  Report  of  Committee  on  President’s  Address. 

26.  Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

27.  Report  of  Auditing  Committee. 

28.  New  Business. 

29.  Selection  of  place  for  1917  convention. 

30.  Election  of  officers. 

31.  Adjournment. 

Transportation. — There  has  been  no  General  Committee 
on  Transportation  appointed  for  this  convention,  owing 
■ to  stringent  rules  adopted  by  the  railroads.  Would  sug- 
gest, however,  that  delegations  centralize  where  possible 
and  secure  reduced  rates  by  using  party  tickets. 

Headquarters  will  be  Hotel  Sinton,  Fourth  and  Vine 
streets.  Rates,  $2  up.  European  plan.  It  is  advisable  to 
make  your  reservations  early  through  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, John  Theobald,  chairman.  Merchants’  Building. 
Other  hotels  available  are  Hotels  Gibson,  Havlin,  Metro- 
pole — all  European  rates  about  the  same  as  headquarters. 
The  Burnet  House  and  Palace  Hotel  can  accommodate 
those  who  prefer  the  American  plan  at  $3  up. 

Sessions  of  the  convention  will  be  held  on  the  ninth 
floor  of  the  hotel:  seating  capacity  ample;  sessions  daily 
10  a.  m.  to  12  p.  m.,  and  2 p.  m.  to  5 p.  m. 

Manufacturers’  Exhibit.— To  be  confined  to  associate 
members  of  the  International  Association  and  to  display 
only  whatever  they  may  have  new,  novel  or  interesting. 

Exhibit  of  Practical  Work. — It  is  earnestly  urged  bv  the 
committee  in  charge  that  this  feature  be  given  better  at- 
tention: these  exhibits  to  be  displayed  in  a smaller  hall 
adjoining  the  convention  hall.  There  will  be  no  charge 
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for  space,  and  the  committee  will  receive  exhibits,  unpack 
and  reship  them  gratis,  the  only  expense  being  that  of 
freight  or  express,  which  must  be  prepaid.  Mark  exhib- 
its, Jos.  D.  Engelbert,  Hotel  Sinton.  They  must  be  re- 
ceived not  later  than  February  12,  1916. 

Cincinnati— the  convention  city — centrally  located,  easy 
of  access.  The  local  committee  confidently  expects  a rec- 
ord breaking  attendance. 

Everybody  come!  “The  more  the  merrier.” 

Joel  Kennedy, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

426  Reading  Road, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A Call  from  the  Local  Executive  Committee. 

Cincinnati,  December  20,  1915. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  — 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  for  our  thirty-second  an- 
nual convention  to  be  held  in  this  city,  with  headquarters 
at  the  Hotel  Sinton.  From  all  indications  we  expect  a 
record  breaking  attendance. 

The  exhibits  of  practical  work  we  hope  will  exceed  any- 
thing in  the  past,  and  without  a doubt  prove  very  interest- 
ing and  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

Time  is  short,  so  why  not  get  together  and  co-operate 
with  us  to  make  this  convention  a success  in  every  way 
and  one  that  will  be  remembered  long  thereafter. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  you  can  also  arrange  your 
business  affairs  to  enable  you  to  break  away  for  a week’s 
recreation,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  the  program  has 
been  planned  both  for  pleasure  and  for  profit. 

Last  and  not  least,  don’t  forget  to  bring  the  ladies. 
Careful  consideration  will  be  given  for  their  entertain- 
ment. 

With  the  compliments  of  the  season,  we  are, 

Yours  fraternally, 

The  Executive  Committee, 

J.  H.  Greiwe, 

-Secretary. 


Information  About  Railroad  Depots  and  Street 
Car  Lines. 

FOLLOWING  is  a list  of  the  different  railroads  enter- 
ing Cincinnati  at  the  various  depots  and  car  service, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  attend  the  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

CENTRAL  UNION  DEPOT,  THIRD  AND  CENTRAL 
AVENUE. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  from  Columbus,  Pitts- 
burgh, Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  the  East.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  from  St 
Louis  and  the  West. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Southwestern,  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road from  Louisville,  Memphis,  New  Orleans  and  the 
South. 

Big  Four  Railroad  from  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  the  West. 

Big  Four  Railroad  from  Toledo,  Detroit,  Columbus 
Buffalo,  Boston,  New  York,  and  the  East. 

Cincinnati  Northern  Railroad  from  Van  Wert,  Paulding 
and  Jackson. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  from  Charleston,  Rich- 
mond, Washington,  Norfolk  and  the  East. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  of  Indiana  from  Rich- 
mond, Muncie  and  Chicago. 

Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  (Knoxville  Division) 
irom  Knoxville,  Atlanta  and  Southeastern  points. 

Queen  and  Crescent  Route  from  Chattanooga,  Birming- 
ham, Atlanta,  Jacksonville  and  Southeastern  points. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DEPOT,  PEARL  AND  BUTLER 
STREETS. 

Pennsylvania  lines  from  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
points. 

Pennsylvania  lines  from  Columbus,  Pittsburgh  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  the  East. 

Norfolk  and  Western  Railroad  from  Roanoke,  Norfolk 
and  the  East. 

Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  from  Louisville  Nash- 
ville, Birmingham,  New  Orleans  and  the  South.  ’ 

C.,  L.  AND  N.  DEPOT.  COURT  AND  BROADWAY. 

C.,  L.  and  N.  Railroad  from  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


C„  H.  AND  D.  DEPOT,  FIFTH  AND  BAYMILLER 
STREETS. 

C.,  H.  and  D.  Ry.  from  Toledo,  Detroit,  Toronto  and 
Canadian  points. 

C.,  I.  and  W. — Monon  Route  from  Indianapolis,  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  points. 

Erie  Railroad,  from  Akron,  Youngstown,  Meadville,  Buf- 
falo, New  York  and  the  East. 

Street  car  service  from  the  various  depots  as  follows:  — 

From  Central  Union  Depot  take  Third  and  Fifth  street 
line  in  front  of  station  direct  to  Sinton  Hotel,  or  walk 
north  one  block  on  Central  avenue,  and  take  East  End  or 
Delta  avenue  car  going  east,  direct  to  Sinton  Hotel. 

From  Pennsylvania  Station  take  East  End  or  Delta  ave- 
nue car  in  front  of  depot  going  west,  direct  to  Sinton  Ho- 
tel. 

From  C.,  H.  and  D.  Depot  take  East  End  or  Delta  ave- 
nue car  in  front  of  station  direct  to  Sinton  Hotel. 

From  C.,  L.  and  N.  Depot  walk  100  feet  to  Broadway 
and  take  Norwood  car  to  Fourth  and  Walnut  streets,  one- 
half  block  from  Sinton  Hotel. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  MASTER  PAINTER. 

AT  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  15,  16,  17  and  18,  the 
International  Association  of  Master  House  Paint 
ers  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, will  hold  its  annual  convention,  and  representatives 
of  the  craft  will  be  gathered  there  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  and  from  the  Provinces  of  Canada  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

No  man  who  conducts  a painting  business  in  these  days 
can  afford  to  ignore  the  fact  that  this  Association  has 
succeeded  wonderfully  in  raising  the  importance  of  the 
painter  in  the  building  trades.  For  thirty-two  years  this 
Association  has  endeavored  to  be  the  means  through 
which  the  master  painter  could  improve  his  position  in 
the  world  of  business,  and  how  well  it  has  succeeded  is  at- 
tested by  its  widespread  membership.  During  these 
years,  this  Association  has  worked  untiringly  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  painting  trade,  and  every  employer,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  is  receiving  the  benefit  of  its  efforts. 
With  such  a record,  the  chief  organizer  feels  that  he  has 
a right  to  demand  the  support  of  every  master  painter 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  work  of  this  Association,  and 
to  impress  upon  them  the  fact  that  they  owe  something 
to  this  Association,  and  the  only  way  to  be  just  to  them- 
selves is  to  join  its  membership. 

Every  master  painter  in  America  is  under  obligation 
to  this  great  organization.  This  fact  is  amply  proven  by 
the  many  hundreds  of  its  enthusiastic  members,  who 
realize  the  benefit  they  have  derived  and  are  anxious  to  ex- 
tend the  opportunity  to  their  competitors. 

No  square  man  will  lay  under  an  obligation  if  he  has 
the  power  to  discharge  it. 

The  ability  to  discharge  their  obligations  to  this  Asso- 
ciation is  within  the  power  of  every  master  painter. 

Become  a Member. 

An  organization  or  Association  can  accomplish  almost 
any  object  if  strong  enough.  The  price  you  pay  for  mate- 
rial and  labor  is  governed  by  organization  almost  univers- 
ally, these  facts  we  all  know  and,  in  justice  to  ourselves, 
why  should  not  our  organization  be  adequate  to  govern  our 
prices?  It  can  be,  if  each  one  does  what  he  ought  to  do. 
The  intolerant  rivalry  of  earlier  days  has  disappeared,  due 
to  the  educational  and  social  features  of  this  Association. 

The  experience  of  nearly  all  employers  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  are  engaged  in  a business  which  is  as  hon- 
orable as  any  connected  with  the  building  trades.  We  are 
compelled  to  work  as  hard  as  any  other  trade. 

We  are  called  upon  to  display  as  much  skill  in  our  labor 
as  any  other  line  of  mechanics.  We  have  more  disadvan- 
tages to  contend  with  than  any  other  employers  in  the 
building  line,  and  we  receive  smaller  returns  for  the 
amount  of  capital  and  labor  expended. 

To  enable  the  master  painter  to  surmount  these  condi- 
tions is  the  mission  of  this  organization,  and  it  needs  your 
name  on  its  roll  of  membership. 

Be  a worker  and  not  a drone. 

Alexander  Peters, 

Chief  Organizer, 

47  Tremont  Street, 

Boston.  Mass. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


THE  COMPLETE  BUILDING  SHOW. 

A FEATURE  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  in  Cincinnati  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  a side  trip  of  the  delegates  to  attend  the  Complete 
Building  Show  in  Cleveland. 

The  Cincinnati  convention  will  end  at  a time  when 
the  Cleveland  show  is  in  full  swing.  The  Cleveland  mem- 
bers of  the  Master  Painters’  Association  are  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  entertainment  of  the  delegates  on  their 
side  trip  to  Cleveland.  Special  trains  will  carry  the  visi- 
tors from  Cincinnati  to  Cleveland,  and  the  plans  of  the 
Clevelanders  assure  them  a couple  of  days  in  the  sixth 
city,  full  of  good  times  and  sight-seeing. 

The  preliminary  plans  are  set  forth  in  a letter  of  Sec- 
retary Conrad  Krause,  of  the  Cleveland  local  association, 
just  mailed  to  delegates,  in  which  he  says:  — 

“Your  attention  is  called  to  the  first  American  Complete 
Building  Show,  which  will  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
February  16  to  26.  The  object  of  its  promoters  is  not 
profit,  but  mainly  to  stimulate  the  building  business  and 
all  the  arts  and  crafts  connected  with  it. 

“As  paint  and  painting  is  a necessary  essential  in  the 
minds  of  prospective  builders,  this  branch  of  the  building 
industry  should,  by  all  means,  be  an  important  feature  in 
the  display  and,  to  view  the  matter  from  a master-paint- 
er’s standpoint,  the  movement  should  command  the  atten- 
tion and  co-operation  of  all  those  engaged  in  the  painting 
business,  including  the  manufacturers  of  the  materials 
they  require  in  their  line  of  work. 

“As  the  International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  hold  its  thirty-second  annual  convention  at  Cincin- 
nati, February  15-18,  it  will  end  during  the  time  when  the 
Complete  Building  Show  in  Cleveland  will  be  in  full  sway, 
and  this  will  afford  to  all  delegates  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  stop  off  at  Cleveland  on  their  return  home.  Be 
sure  to  have  your  return  tickets  read  ‘via  Cleveland.’ 
“After  the  royal  welcome  which  Cincinnati  will  extend 
to  all  master  painters,  Cleveland,  the  metropolis  of  Ohio, 
with  its  700,000  inhabitants,  with  its  national  reputation 
for  business  enterprise,  its  co-operative  activity  and  char- 
acteristic civic  pride,  invites  everyone  attending  the  com 
vention  to  come  to  our  city  and  view  the  most  unique  as 
well  as  the  most  Complete  Building  Show  which  ever  has 
been  held  on  the  American  continent. 

“Further  information  will  from  time  to  time  be  sent 
you. 

“Hoping  this  matter  will  receive  the  recognition  so 
worthy  an  enterprise  well  merits,  your  co-operation  is 
earnestly  solicited.’’ 

A feature  of  the  show  will  be  an  art  exhibit,  which  will 
include  a gallery  of  mural  and  other  paintings  for  in- 
teriors. An  architectural  competition  for  a low-priced 
house  will  be  another  feature  of  interest  to  painters. 

In  all,  there  will  be  more  than  150  exhibits,  in  addition 
to  community  displays  of  clay  products,  lumber  and 
cement. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  CINCINNATI. 

THE  entertainment  of  the  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  will  undoubtedly  be  superior  to  the  ma- 
jority of  such  meetings  in  the  past.  It  is  believed  that 
the  convention  at  Cincinnati,  because  of  the  central  loca- 
tion of  that  city,  will  be  one  of  the  best  in  point  of  attend- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  organization. 

With  the  warm  hospitality  of  the  South,  to  which  it  is 
a natural  gateway,  combining  all  the  facilities  of  a mod- 
ern municipality  with  the  charm  of  an  old  world  city, 
picturesque,  progressive  and  interesting  always — located 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  country’s  population,  and  with 
railroads  radiating  in  every  direction,  Cincinnati  ap- 
proached the  ideal  as  a convention  city. 

Within  the  sweep  of  a circle  of  600  miles  radius  around 
Cincinnati  live  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  exact  figures,  as  near  as  .they  can  be 
estimated  from  the  1910  census,  are  62,415,102  people  liv- 
ing within  the  territory  named,  reaching  roughly  from 
New  York  on  the  east  to  Kansas  City  on  the  west;  from 
Canada  on  I he  north  to  the  upper  part  of  Florida  on  the 
south.  Cincinnati  is  located  only  100  miles  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  population  of  the  country,  and  is  within  a 
night’s  ride  of  all  the  principal  cities  in  the  Central 
States  and  many  Southern  and  Eastern  cities. 

Cincinnati  has  a great  many  points  of  interest  to  the 


visitor.  Entitled  to  first  mention  is  the  Cincinnati  Zoo- 
logical Garden,  ranking  among  the  very  best  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  Though  not  as 
large  as  some  other  zoos,  it  has  a wonderful  collection  of 
rare  animals  and  birds,  some  of  which  are  not  duplicated 
in  any  other  similar  institution.  The  Cincinnati  zoo 
covers  sixty  acres  of  ground,  and  in  the  summer  time  is 
almost  a fairyland  of  interest  and  beauty. 

Cincinnati  abounds  in  other  points  of  .interest.  There 
is  the  Rookwood  Pottery,  located  on  the  brow  of  Mt. 
Adams,  overlooking  the  down-town  section  of  the  city,  and 
Art  Museum  and  the  Art  Academy  in  Eden  Park.  The 
Rookwood  Pottery,  which  is  visited  each  year  by  an  aver- 
age of  30,000  persons,  is  absolutely  unique  among  institu- 
tions of  its  kind.  It  is  here  the  beautiful  Rookwood  ware 
is  produced,  a ware  that  is  found  in  homes  of  all  art 
lovers  and  in  art  galleries  everywhere.  What  makes  the 
Rookwood  pottery  famous  is  that  every  piece  “has  a mean- 
ing all  its  own,’’  being  a separate  and  distinct  creation  of 
the  artist,  and  is  given  a finish  by  a secret  process  which 
has  never  been  successfully  imitated.  To  anyone  caring 
for  art  ware  nothing  is  more  interesting  than  to  watch  the 
potter  take  a piece  of  wet  clay,  and,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
visitor,  make  it  into  a vase  which,  after  it  has  been  burned 
in  the  great  furnaces  for  many  days,  receive  a finishing 
touch,  causing  it  to  become  a thing  of  great  beauty  and  of 
high  value. 

The  Art  Museum  is  the  home  of  one  of  the  best  art  col- 
lections to  be  found  anywhere,  and  the  Art  Academy  at- 
tracts students  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Cincinnati  has  a system  of  public  parks  and  boulevards 
which  covers  about  2,410  acres,  and  which  is  now  under- 
going great  extensions  and  improvements.  The  oldest 
part  of  the  system  is  Eden  Park,  located  at  the  crest  of 
Mt.  Adams,  and  which  contains  about  400  acres  of  ground. 
Eden  Park  was  once  the  vineyard  of  Nicholas  Longworth. 
great  grandfather  of  Congressman  Nicholas  Longworth. 
When  the  late  King  Edward  visited  Cincinnati,  while 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  pronounced  Eden  Park  the  most  beau- 
tiful park  of  any  he  had  seen  in  all  of  his  travels.  Other 
world  travelers  have  testified  to  the  beauty  of  this  park, 
and  especially  to  the  splendor  of  the  river  scenery.  Other 
beautiful  parks  in  Cincinnati  are  Burnet  Woods,  contain- 
ing 163  acres,  in  wrhich  is  located  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati; Lincoln  Park  and  Washington  Park,  the  latter 
being  located  in  the  down-town  district,  where  thousands 
tarry  for  a few  minutes  each  bright  day.  Free  band  con- 
certs are  given  in  all  of  Cincinnati’s  parks,  and  there  are 
many  playgrounds  provided  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  city's 
children.  These  playgrounds  have  athletic  fields,  baseoall 
grounds,  and  other  facilities  designed  to  improve  the 
health  of  those  who  take  advantage  of  them. 

Cincinnati  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  home  of  or- 
ganized baseball,  the  first  salaried  baseball  club  in  the 
country  having  been  formed  here  in  the  sixties.  In  1912 
the  Cincinnati  Baseball  Club  dedicated  a magnificent  new 
ball  park,  which  housed  on  the  day  of  the  opening  game 
nearly  twenty-seven  thousand  people,  a crowd  larger  than 
at  any  other  opening  game  of  the  season,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Across  the  river  from  Cincinnati  on  the  Kentucky  side 
is  located  the  Latonia  race  track,  which  during  racing  sea- 
sons brings  thousands  of  persons  from  the  surrounding 
cities.  Another  attraction  for  visitors  is  Fort  Thomas, 
across  the  river  from  Cincinnati,  in  the  Kentucky  High- 
lands. The  Fort  Thomas  reservation  contains  111  acres 
and  fifty-nine  buildings,  and  is  used  as  an  infantry  home. 

The  water  tower  is  a stone  structure,  120  feet  high,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a beautiful  residence  district,  and  from 
the  fort  may  be  had  what  is  said  to  be  the  finest  river 
view  in  the  United  States. 

Things  of  interest  in  the  old-town  district  are  many, 
several  of  a historic  nature.  For  example,  there  is  the 
Tyler  Davidson  Fountain,  which  was  given  to  the  city  by 
Henry  Probasco  as  a memorial  to  Tyler  Davidson,  a pub- 
lic spirited  citizen  of  the  old  days  in  Cincinnati.  It  was 
cast  at  the  Royal  Bronze  Foundry  in  Bavaria,  and  is  made 
of  old  cannons  picked  up  from  numerous  battlefields  of 
Europe.  It  cost  $200,000.  The  old  St.  Peter's  Cathedral, 
the  hall  where  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  made  his  famous 
“Plumed  Knight"  speech  in  nominating  James  G.  Blaine 
for  President;  the  inclined  planes  which  lift  cars  from 
the  down-town  levels  to  the  top  of  the  surrounding  hills; 
Music  Hall  on  Elm  street,  opposite  Washington  Park, 
built  by  public  subscriptions  as  a testimonial  to  Cincin- 
nati's standing  as  a music-loving  city,  and  other  tilings  of 
interest.  Lovett  of  good  music  can  always  find  something 
of  interest  in  Cincinnati,  which  has  its  own  Symphony  Ox'- 
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chestra,  its  famous  College  of  Music,  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic, and  other  musical  schools. 

There  is  the  Observatory  of  the  University  of  Cincin- 
nati, which  is  located  on  Mount  Lookout,  six  miles  from 
the  center  of  the  city.  The  grounds  comprise  four  acres 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  donated  by  John  Kilgour,  who 
also  gave  $10,000  toward  erecting  the  building.  The  first 
weather  reports  ever  sent  out  were  from  Cincinnati.  The 
Cincinnati  University  in  Burnet  Woods  comprises  Mc- 
Micken,  Cunningham  and  Hanna  Halls,  and  the  technical 
school  building,  and  the  entire  group  of  buildings  cost 
over  $1,000,000.  The  Ohio  Mecnanics’  Institute  is  another 
great  educational  institution  of  the  city.  It  is  now  housed 
in  a magnificent  new  structure  costing  $600,000,  which 
was  built  as  a gift  from  Mary  M.  Emery.  The  new  build- 
ing is  at  Walnut,  Canal  and  Clay  streets,  and  accommo- 
dates 4,000  students.  The  institution  is  a big  factor  among 
scientific  and  industrial  training  schools.  Cincinnati  has 
a city  hall,  at  Eighth,  Ninth  and  Plum  streets  and  Cen- 
tral avenue,  which  cost  $2,000,000.  It  boasts  of  three  new 
high  schools,  which  are  not  excelled  in  their  architectural 
beauty  in  any  city  in  the  United  States.  Cincinnati’s  gov- 
ernment building  and  custom  house,  on  Fifth  avenue,  be- 
tween Main  and  Walnut  streets,  cost  over  $6,000,000.  A 
new  mucicipal  hospital  cost  $3,000,000. 

Another  thing  of  interest  is  the  Fernbank  Dam  in  the 
Ohio  River,  at  the  western  city  limits  of  Cincinnati,  said 
to  be  the  largest  moveable  dam  in  the  world.  It  is  one 
of  the  series  of  fifty-four  locks  and  dams  being  built  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  the  Ohio  River,  at  a 
cost  of  about  sixty  million  dollars,  to  make  the  Ohio  River 
navigable,  with  a depth  never  less  than. nine  feet,  all  the 
way  from  Pittsburgh  to  the  river’s  mouth  at  Cairo. 

Cincinnati  has  a German  element  in  its  population,  and 
its  view-  of  life  has  been  much  .influenced  by  the  German 
idea  of  believing  in  hard  work  when  work  is  on  the  pro- 
gram, and  in  wholesome  recreation  when  there  is  time  to 
play.  Back  of  it  all  is  a people  whose  hospitality  has  al- 
ways been  of  the  most  open-hearted  kind. 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  evening  of  December  9 was  ‘‘ladies’  night”  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators’ Association,  and,  as  usual,  the  occasion 
was  attended  with  the  greatest  success. 

A splendid  supper  was  served  at  6.30  p.  m.,  under  the 
supervision  of  Chief  Chef  Landon,  and  a dapper  corps  of 
able  assistants.  The  banquet  hall  was  most  tastefully  dec- 
orated with  flowers  and  bunting. 

President  Stan  Taylor  presided  and  made  an  excellent 
toastmaster. 

After  the  toast  to  the  King  was  duly  honored,  the  toast- 
master asked  all  the  gentlemen  present  to  rise  and  drink 
the  toast  to  “The  Ladies,”  which,  he  remarked,  would  be 
the  only  other  toast  of  the  evening. 

When  James  Phinnemore  rose  to  respond  to  the  toast 
he  was  vociferously  applauded.  He  began  by  heartily  wel- 
coming the  ladies,  and  then  proceeded  to  tell  them  a few 
things  about  their  angelic  husbands.  His  remarks  becom- 
ing too  personal,  he  was  unable  to  proceed  because  of  the 
upsetting  of  chairs  and  general  hubbub  kicked  up  by  a 
few  of  the  too-hard-hit  miscreants.  The  chairman  man- 
aged to  restore  order  by  threatening  to  refuse  the  speaker 
safe  conduct  from  the  hall  if  he  persisted  in  personalities. 
Jim  accepted  the  situation,  amid  protests  from  the  ladies, 
and  proceeded  eloquently  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion. 
He  succeeded,  and  was  soaring  into  the  heights  of  elo- 
quent sublimity,  when  he  reached  his  peroration,  which 
ran  somewhat  as  follows: — “Ladies,  my  brethren  are  but 
diamonds  in  the  rough.  They  owe  whatever  polishing 
they  manifest  to  the  untiring  zeal  and  fidelity  of  their 
chivalrous  and  devoted  wives.  This  old  world  would  be 
bleak  and  barren  without  the  presence  of  woman,  but  her 
sweet  presence  and  angelic  ministrations  metamorphose 
this  waste  wilderness  into  a veritable  paradise  of  aro- 
matic cassia  and  roses.  I have  the  Scripture  to  back  me 
up  on  this.  In  all  the  walks  and  professions  of  life  woman 
has  stood  side  by  side  with  man  and  manifested  those 
noble  qualities  which  go  to  make  life  worth  living.” 

This  brilliant  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Phinnemore 
called  forth  bouquets  of  congratulation  from  the  ladies, 
but  the  benedicts  sat  as  mum  as  oysters. 

A.  M.  McKenzie,  of  Hamilton,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  was 
next  called  upon.  .Mr,  McKenzie  eulogized  the  Toronto  As- 
sociation and  congratulated  the-members  upon  the  great 
success  of  the  evening.  He  said'  he  hoped  to  meet  them 
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all  at  Cincinnati  next  February.  Ma<>told  a few  of  his 
Scotch  yarns,  much  to  the  amusement  of  fiis  hearers. 

H.  G.  Hawkins,  representative  of  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine, explained  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  “Eye-Opener,” 
assuring  the  ladies  that  it  was  absolutely  harmless  and  not 
served  in  liquid  form.  For  the  edification  of  the  ladies 
present,  he  quoted  from  its  columns  as  follows,  a senti- 
ment in  which  the  ladies  heartily  concurred:  — 

Breathe  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead, 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 

The  height  of  bliss  is  to  be  wed; 

If  such  there  be,  go  mark  him  well, 

No  guests  his  festive  board  will  swell, 

He’ll  to  his  grave  with  sorrow  come, 

Unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung. 

Onq  of  the  Benedicts  in  the  back  seats  suggested  “un- 
stung” as  the  last  word,  but  as  the  ladies  always  have  the 
last  word  they  would  not  permit  of  any  change. 

During  the  evening  Mrs.  Malone  and  Messrs.  Roberts 
and  McEachren  contributed  solos  very  acceptably,  and  re- 
ceived hearty  encores. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  of  songs  and  speak- 
ers, a couple  of  pleasant  hours  were  spent  around  the 
progressive  euchre  tables.  Prizes  were  distributed  to  the 
ladies  only,  the  winners  being  Mesdames  Gould,  Alexan- 
der, Cox,  Taylor  and  Wood,  in  the  order  of  merit  named. 

The  evening  was  very  pleasant  throughout,  and  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  great  suc- 
cess which  attended  their  efforts  to  make  the  occasion  so 
enjoyable. 


FRESNO,  CAL.,  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  following  officers  were  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators’ 
Association  of  Fresno,  Cal.:  — 

President,  M.  E.  Casabier;  vice-president,  B.  O.  Powell; 
secretary-treasurer,  A.  K.  Dick;  recording  secretary,  J. 
G.  Dickey;  sergeant-at-arms,  W.  L.  Simons;  State  dele- 
gate, J.  G.  Dickey. 


INDIANA  STATE  CONVENTION. 

THE  Master  Painters’  Association  of  Indiana  will 
hold  its  annual  convention  in  Fort  Wayne,  Janu- 
ary 18  to  22.  The  sessions  will  be  held  at  tbie 
Commercial  Club.  An  exhibition  by  paint  manufacturers 
* and  dealers  will  be  a feature  of  the  convention. 


PITTSBURGH  PAINT  CLUB  MEETING. 

A MEETING  of  the  Pittsburgh  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Club  was  held  Thursday,  December  16.  at  the 
Union  Club.  Thirty-nine  persons  were  assembled 
in  the  dining  room  when  the  roll  was  called. 

Allen  W.  Clark,  chairman  of  the  National  Clean-Up  and 
Paint-Up  Committee,  was  present  to  talk  on  the  work  done 
in  other  cities,  and  to  stimulate  and  encourage  further 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  Pittsburgh  Club  to  continue 
the  good  work  of  the  past  spring  here. 

Among  the  guests  present  were: — John  E.  Potter,  Jas. 
L.  Foster,  T.  J.  Keenan,  F.  Marshall,  Paul  W.  Brown,  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Geo.  H.  Klaus,  president  of  the 
Hardware  Men’s  Association  of  Western  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Louis  Heckler,  one ’of  its  members;  T.  H.  B.  Patter- 
son, of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety;  Stewart  McFar- 
land, president  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Pittsburgh;  J.  W. 
Henderson,  of  the  Smoke  Bureau;  Thos.  Lane,  secretary 
of  the  Master  Painters’  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 

A motion  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  minutes 
of  last  meeting  prevailed,  after  which  President  Wells  re- 
signed the  chair  to  James  Forrester,  chairman  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up  Campaign  Executive  Com- 
mittee, who,  after  giving  a synoptic  review  of  Pittsburgh’s 
past  spring  clean-up  and  paint-up  campaign,  introduced 
Mr.  Clark,  who  described,  with  more  or  less  of  detail, 
the  past  work  of  the  national  committee,  its  future  intent 
and  financial  equipment.  Stereopticon  pictures  gave  an 
added  value  to  the  lecture.  He  was  followed  by  Messrs. 
Caspar,  Wettach,  Rainey,  Gibbs  and  other  members  of  the 
club  who  were  identified  with  the  movement  last  spring, 
and  these  in  turn  by  Messrs.  Foster  and  Potter,  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Lane,  of  the  Master  Painters’  As- 
sociation of  Pennsylvania;  McFarland,  of  the  Rotary 
Club;  Patterson,  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety; 
Klaus,  of  the  Hardware  Men’s  Association,  and  others. 
All  spoke  favorably  of  the  work  done  during  the  spring 
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campaign,  and.  commended  a further  extension  of  the 
movement  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  proper  departments  of  the  city  administra- 
tion. 

A suggestion  was  offered  that  a committee  be  selected 
from  the  members  of  this  club,  who  are  also  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  attend  a meeting  of  the  lat- 
ter body  Thursday,  December  23,  in  order  to  present  the 
clean-up  and  paint-up  movement  in  a lucid  and  forceful 
manner  to  its  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  Caspar’s  motion  that  the  secretary  of  the  club  can- 
vass the  members  to  ascertain  who  are  also  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  being  carried  was  put  into  im- 
mediate effect,  with  the  result  that  Messrs.  Caspar,  Wet- 
tach,  Wells,  Thompson  and  Rainey  were  named  as  the 
committee  and  an  invitation  was  extended  to  them  by 
Mr.  Foster  to  be  present  at  the  aforesaid  meeting. 


NEW  ORLEANS  PAINT  CLUB. 

FORTY  members  of  the  New  Orleans  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Association  met  Tuesday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 7,  in  the  De  Soto  Hotel,  at  their  annual  meeting 
and  banquet,  and  elected  officers  for  the  year.  M.  Augus- 
tin, the  veteran  president  of  the  organization,  declined  re- 
election.  In  his  annual  report  he  said  the  paint  and  var- 
nish trade  in  New  Orleans  is  in  a flourishing  condition, 
mainly  brought  about  by  the  association. 

These  officers  were  elected: — George  Stahler,  president; 
W.  M.  Gordon,  vice-president,  and  A.  Jules  Benedic,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

W.  H.  Donaldson  gave  an  interesting  address  in  which 
he  told  of  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  Detroit  Paint 
Club  was  managed.’ 


CONNECTICUT  CONVENTION. 

THE  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Society  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  Connecticut 
will,  no  doubt,  be  the  largest  and  best  convention 
this  society  has  ever  held. 

The  date  is  Saturday,  January  15,  at  the  Stratfield 
Hotel,  Bridgeport,  an  all  day  session.  The  banquet  will 
be  held  at  6 p.  m. 

There  will  be  some  very  interesting  talks  of  much  inter- 
est to  the  master  painter,  followed  by  discussion.  Be  a 
good  sport  on  this  date  and  join  the  society  in  making  the 
convention  one  that  will  be  remembered  for  years  to  come.' 
Don’t  forget  Saturday,  January  15,  at  Bridgeport,  Conu. 


THE  MIXERS’  CLUB’S  CHRISTMAS. 

HE  Mixers’  Club,  a social  organization  composed  of 
leaders  in  the  Philadelphia  paint,  oil  and  varnish 
inudustry,  gave  its  fourth  annual  Christmas  din- 
ner December  22,  in  the  Colonnade  Hotel. 

The  organization  has  no  officers  nor  by-laws,  but  it  has 
a strict  unwritten  law  to  the  effect  that  there  shall  never 
be  speeches  at  any  of  its  affairs.  This  rule  was  broken  on 
this  occasion  because  of  the  presence  of  W.  H.  Wetherill 
the  “white  lead  king.”  Mr.  Wetherill  responded  to  a 
unanimous  request  for  a toast. 

With  the  ice  thus  broken,  Frank  P.  Cheesman,  of  New 
fork,  president  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  As- 
sociation, was  similarly  honored  and  replied  briefly.  In 
accordance  with  a custom  of  the  club,  W.  A.  Smiley,  being 
the  lightest  in  weight,  was  chosen  chairman.  Alexander 
Lawrence,  Jr.,  led  the  songs  especially  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  Smiley.  He  also  sang  a solo  and  recited 
a pathetic  Christmas  poem.  The  committee  which  had 
charge  of  the  arrangements  was  headed  by  Mr.  Smiley  and 
A.  M.  Parks.  Nearly  100  members  attended. 


THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

TO  gird  at  the  scientific  man  and  laud  the  practical 
man  to  the  skies  is  a common  pursuit  of  the  igno- 
rant. In  that  class  of  person  calculations  and  for- 
muke  have  no  appeal.  They  are  simply  not  wanted.  The 
intolerance  of  the  scientific  man,  on  the  other  hand  is 
leavened  by  his  education,  but  he  has  an  intense  contempt 
0 r his  Practical  brother.  The  fact  is  that  both  are 
wrong.  Theory  is,  after  all,  but  potted  practice,  while 
practice  is  experimental  theory.  The  man  who  first 
smashed  bis  thumb  with  a hammer  contributed  more  than 
arid  language  to  the  national  stock  of  learning,  and  prac- 
u*  knowlec'ee  of  ibis  sort  would  be  of  incalculable  bene- 
nt  to  many  a scientist.  In  the  case  of  a new  science  the 


theorists  are  necessarily  largely  at  sea,  since  there  has 
not  been  time  to  “pot”  sufficient  of  the  experiences  of 
those  engaged  on  the  practical  side.— The  Plumber  and 
Decorator. 


WHAT  REASON  HAVE  ASSOCIATIONS? 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir: — What  are  the  economic  and  business  reasons 
for  the  existence  of  an  association  of  master  painters? 
This  is  a question  that  every  thinking  master  painter 
asks  himself,  and  this  in  the  same  spirit  that  every  busi- 
ness effort  and  activity  is  questioned.  Do  the  results 
warrant  the  time  and  effort  expended?  Some  men  will 
say  that  association  is  worth  while,  but  they  are  unable 
to  give  any  reason,  and  this  indicates  that  they  are  con- 
tent to  assume  that  it  is  a good  thing.  Others  will  say 
that  it  is  a good  thing  for  men  to  meet  and  these  con- 
sider the  association  merely  as  a club.  An  association 
to  be  of  any  benefit  to  the  members  must  have  a definite 
purpose,  and  when  this  condition  does  not  exist  it  fails 
as  an  institution  of  benefit  or  uplift,  and  therefore  as  a 
business  proposition  is  unworthy  of  encouragement. 

There  are  associations,  local  and  State,  in  which  a pro- 
gressive propaganda  is  intelligently  thought  out  and  put 
into  operation.  There  is  a State  association,  the  conven- 
tions of  which  are  worthy  of  a trip  across  the  conti- 
nent to  attend.  A comparison  of  the  programs  of  the 
different  State  conventions  is  a pretty  good  gauge  of  the 
several  State  conditions.  An  association  that  presents  a 
real  practical  and  educational  program  of  papers  and  dis- 
cussion indicates  that  the  representative  and  progressive 
and  practical  men  in  the  craft  are  interested  and  at 
work.  An  association  that  presents  an  insipid  and  light- 
weight program  indicates  that  the  leaders  are  of  an  un- 
thinking class  and  who  are  progressively  sterile.  The 
former  association  attracts  every  man  who  is  seeking  im- 
provement. The  latter  association  attracts  only  a mediocre 
following. 

An  institution  that  is  inactive  is  lifeless  and  iti  the 
business  world  there  is  no  place  for  dead  things.  In  this 
inventory  season  it  is  well  enough  to  remember  that  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  success  is  not  indicated  in  the  ledger 
footings.  Upon  each  individual  master  painter  rests  the 
burden  of  responsibility  for  the  prestige  of  this  business. 
Prestige  is  our  most  valuable  asset,  and  if  we  are  to  en- 
joy this  prestige  we  must  appear  as  entitled  to  the  same. 
Affiliation  with  an  institution  that  is  without  prestige  is 
an  outward  reflection  upon  the  individual  member.  “This 
is  a question  that  every  thinking  master  painter  asks 
himself,  and  in  this  same  spirit  every  business  effort  and 
activity  is  questioned.”  Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  Pierrepont. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  20,  1915. 
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Railway  Paint 

Here  is  the  “old  reliable’’  Erie’s  slogan  in  the 

year  1868: — “Safety  first  and  then  swiftness.”  Not  a bad 
slogan  for  this  present  day.  It  is  claimed  that  this  1868 
slogan  represented  the  original  safety  first  idea. 

Many  readers  will  doubtless  remember  locomotive  ' 

999  exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair,  and  later  placed  in  ser- 
vice hauling  the  Empire  State  Express.  This  engine  was 
beautifully  finished  and  attracted  marked  attention  at  the 
Chicago  Exhibition.  Within  a year  being  impressed  into 
service  as  the  motive  power  of  the  famous  train,  it  was 
sent  to  the  shop  to  receive  driving  wheels  of  a smaller 
diameter.  The  locomotive  never  was  a great  success  in 
regard  to  power  or  speed,  and  soon  found  its  way  to  trains 
of  less  importance  than  the  Empire.  Monroe  S.  North,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  says  the  last  he  knew  of  the  engine  it 
was  doing  switching  service  under  a new  number  between 
Albany  and  Troy. 

On  December  9 E.  L.  Younger,  master  painter  of 

the  Missouri  Pacific  Ry.,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Committee,  was  elected  Alderman  of 
the  Fifth  Ward  of  Little  Rock.  Alderman  Younger  de- 
feated his  opponent  by  194  votes. 

- — —A  recent  letter  from  ex-President  T.  J.  Hutchin- 
son conveys  information  that  he  is  feeling  considerably 
better  than  when  at  Detroit  last  September.  His  many 
friends  throughout  the  country  will  be  glad  to  learn  of 
this  improvement,  and  will  hope  that  it  may  prove  per- 
manent. 

Press  reports,  under  date  of  September  10,  de- 
scribed the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Montreal  shops  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway.  Fourteen  hundred  men  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  for  a time,  at  least,  by  reason 
of  the  fire.  The  loss  of  these  shops  imposed  an  additional 
burden  on  the  Grand  Trunk’s  London  shops,  as  those 
shops  have  been  taking  care  of  the  bulk  of  the  Port  Huron 
shop  equipment  ever  since  that  shop  was  burned  nearly 
three  years  ago.  The  car  shops  at  London  are  now  the 
only  passenger  car  shops  on  the  system,  the  Elsdon,  111., 
plant,  located  eight  miles  out  of  Chicago,  being  used  prin- 
cipally for  light  repairs  and  for  freight  work.  The  Grand 
Trunk  has  for  some  time  been  expected  to  build  a large 
car  repair  plant  at  Port  Huron. 

The  personnel  of  the  Test  Committee,  with  Sec- 
ond Vice-President  J.  W.  Gibbons  again  serving  as  chair- 
man, is  an  assurance  that  the  next  annual  report  of  this 
committee  will  be  one  of  the  important  features  of  the 
Wilmington  convention. 

H.  Hengeveld,  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  has 

been  very  busy  since  the  Detroit  convention  getting 
painted  passenger  equipment  through  the  Waycross,  Ga., 
shops  in  anticipation  of  a heavy  winter  traffic,  which  rail- 
road men  expect  to  prevail  throughout  the  South  this  sea- 
son. The  Atlantic  Coast  Lines  have  several  cars  which 
run  direct  from  New  York  to  Key  West,  Fla.  The  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  operates  811  locomotives,  674  passenger  equip- 
ment cars,  28,669  freight  cars,  and  some  1,155  miscellane- 
ous cars,  all  of  which  indicates  that  the  painting  depart- 
ment is  an  exceedingly  important  factor. 

— — — The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  arranged  to 
build  800  box  cars  at  its  Montreal  shops,  an  item  of  work 
which  means  additional  duties  for  Master  Painter  Thomas 
R.  Cowan. 

— — —At  Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  the  Duluth  and  Iron 
Range  Railway  have  arranged  to  build  a one-story  car  re- 
pair shop.  The  building  will  have  a steel  frame  and  brick 
walls;  it  will  be  2(5  feet  by  310  feet,  and  will  cost  $175,000. 

“Happy  Dave’’  Lyon,  former  foreman  locomotive 

painter  at  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  shops  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  is  now  located  at  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  in  charge 
of  the  Lehigh’s  lodging  house  at  that  point. 

A “way  down  South”  friend  of  this  department, 

making  note  of  the  item  in  last  month’s  issue,  drawing  a 
comparison  between  the  climate  of  Cuba  and  Canada,  in- 
vites attention  to  the  delightful  summer  climate  of  Florida 
these  January  days.  “Here,”  our  friend  writes,  “every 
prospect  pleases,  and  life  is  a fairy  story,”  etc.,  all  of 
which  is  furtively  referred  to  the  Advisory  Committee, 
should  it  at  any  time  elect  to  change  the  date  of  the  an- 
nual convention  to  January,  and  hold  it  in  the  blissful 
State  of  oranges  and  ocean  anthems. 


Shop  Gossip 

The  Pullman  Car  Works  have  an  order  from  the 

Boston  and  Maine  for  eight  all-steel  passenger  cars.  The 
road  will  also  receive  six  baggage  cars  from  the  Laconia 
Car  Company,  and  at  the  Billerica  shops,  steel  under- 
frames will  be  applied  to  eight  baggage  cars.  The  Billerica 
shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  by  the  way,  are  being  op- 
erated on  a basis  of  fifty-three  hours  a week,  and  the  out- 
put of  the  paint  shop  for  December  was  125  painted  and 
varnished  cars. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  recently 

placed  orders  for  new  equipment  aggregating  $3,000,000. 
The  orders  include  33  freight  engines,  100  steel  passenger 
coaches  and  two  steel  dining  cars.  This  means  important 
inspection  duties  for  Master  Car  Painter  James  A.  Allen’s 
department. 

Master  Painter  Thomas  Knox,  of  the  good  ship 

Virginia,  is  finding  life  afloat  differing  in  this  respect 
from  that  of  his  car-painting  brethren  on  shore: — The  boss 
painter  on  shore  either  shines  his  own  shoes  or  pays  for 
having  it  done.  Afloat  he  neither  shines  them  nor  pays 
for  having  it  done,  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  never 
wore  more  highly  polished  footgear. 

At  Wilmington,  Del.,  recently,  $400,000  in  stock 

certificates  were  stolen  from  a registered  mail  pouch 
while  in  transit  from  the  Wilmington  postoffice  to  the 
Pennsylvania  station.  However,  this  loss  need  not  deter 
members  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  As- 
sociation from  making  Wilmington  their  headquarters 
during  the  next  convention,  for  in  this  busy  home  of  gun- 
powder companies,  there  are  ample  guarantees  of  absolute 
safety  to  all  visitors  who  do  not  insist  upon  smoking  their 
last  cigar  astride  a carefully  filled  keg  of  Du  Pont’s  stom- 
ach bitters. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  have  placed  an 

order  with  the  Pullman  Car  Company  for  30  sleeping  and 
dining  cars,  which  would  appear  to  indicate  that,  barring 
accidents,  people  are  at  last  to  be  permitted  to  eat  and 
sleep  in  the  bushwhacker’s  paradise. 

Statistics  show  that  the  number  of  new  cars  and 

locomotives  ordered  during  the  year  1915  exceeded  the 
number  ordered  during  1914,  but  was  smaller  than  any 
other  in  recent  times  except  the  year  1908.  During  1915, 
new  freight  cars  were  ordered  to  the  number  of  107,796; 
passenger  cars  numbered  3,092;  locomotives  numbered 
1,573.  Incidentally,  the  bulk  of  these  orders  were  placed 
during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year.  Also  incident- 
ally, on  October  1 there  were  41,000  miles  of  railroads  in 
the  hands  of  receivers,  the  greatest  ever  recorded.  Not- 
withstanding this  last-named  condition,  the  master  car 
and  locomotive  painters,  taking  the  country  over,  were 
quite  generally  employed  and  giving  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  men.  The  above  record  of  cars  and  loco- 
motives ordered  for  the  last  year  bear  graphically  upon 
the  importance  of  the  painting  industry  in  its  relation  to 
the  transportation  problem. 

During  December,  there  were  retired  under  the 

pension  rules  forty-four  employes  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Of  this  number  four  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  more  than  fifty  years.  No  painters  figured  in 
the  list  referred  to. 

The  Boston  and  Maine,  according  to  Boston  press 

reports,  appears  to  be  on  the  upward  grade,  and  with  the 
practice  of  further  economies,  bids  fair  to  weather  the 
financial  gale.  It  is  reported  that  the  Boston  and  Maine 
will,  by  June  next,  be  earning  6 per  cent,  on  its  stock,  with 
$2,000,000  in  the  treasury  to  meet  its  liabilities. 

The  Bankers'  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  has 

asked  that  a receiver  be  appointed  for  the  Texas  and  Pa- 
cific. The  petition  alleged  that  the  road  defaulted  interest 
payments  on  its  bonds.  It  is  hoped  that  the  painting  de- 
partment, under  the  foremanship  of  M.  Costello,  will  suffer 
no  inconvenience  through  the  financial  difficulties  in  which 
the  road  is  involved. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  is  in  the  market 

for  four  dining  cars,  two  postal  cars  and  15  baggage  cars, 
and  Foreman  Painter  A.  Hunicke  is  naturally  counting  on 
some  special  inspection  duties  for  his  department. 

Master  Painter  W.  A.  Breithaupt,  of  the  Pullman 

Car  Works,  is  just  now  preparing  to  give  his  best  atten- 
tion to  the  order  for  12  combination  baggage  and  mail 
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cars,  and  six  dining  cars,  which  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road has  filed  with  his  company. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  ordered 

from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  1,000  hopper  cars; 
from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  1,000  hopper  cars 
and  500  box  cars;  from  the  American  Car  and  Foundry 
Company,  500  box  cars  and  250  insulated  ice  cars.  As  a 
result,  Foreman  Painter  F.  A.  Weis  must  soon  grapple 
with  the  inspection  specter. 

— — ; — The  Chicago  and  North  Western  appears  to  have  a 
Shfety  First  idea  capable  of  getting  results.  R.  C.  Rich- 
ards, chairman  of  the  Central  Safety  Committee,  of  this 
road,  has  issued  a bulletin  to  employes  calling  for  more 
general  use  of  postal  cards  prepared  by  the  division 
Safety  Committee,  on  which  employes  or  patrons  are  in- 
vited to  make  suggestions  for  making  railroad  operation 
safer  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  public.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  fact  that  from  January  1,  1911,  to  Septem- 
ber 1,  1915,  24,176  recommendations  were  made  on  the 
safety  postal  cards  and  otherwise,  of  which  23,502  were 
adopted  and  have  already  been  put  into  practice.  As  al- 
ready stated  in  these  columns,  the  painting  department, 
under  Foreman  A.  E.  Green,  is  materially  contributing  to 
the  successful  working  out  of  the  Safety  First  plan  on 
the  North  Western. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  placed  orders 

for  105  passenger  equipment  cars  as  follows: — Barney  and 
Smith,  15  coaches;  Osgood-Bradley  Company,  25  coaches; 
American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  45  coaches;  Stand- 
ard Steel  Car  Company,  20  coaches.  The  above  order  car- 
ries to  the  painting  department  a genuine  Happy  New 
Year. 

The  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  in  Pitts- 
burgh, on  February  22,  as  announced  elsewhere  in  these 
columns,  may  rightly,  from  its  composition,  be  expected 
to  provide  for  the  Wilmington  convention  a mental  menu 
of  rare  good  things.  There  are  five  live  wires  on  that  com- 
mittee, and  they  are  all  in  fine  working  order. 

■ i The  epidemic  of  grip  and  pneumonia  that  has  for 
some  time  devastated  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  recently 
took  a strangle  hold  on  the  Brill  Car  Works,  and,  for  a 
time,  practically  all  departments  were  more  or  less  bed- 
fast. In  the  paint  shop,  for  a few  days,  at  any  rate,  ma- 
teria medica  delivered  orders  which  enforced  the  most 
rigid  discipline  imaginable. 

— : — —Frank  L.  Miller,  foreman  painter  of  the  Rochester, 

. Y.,  Street  Railway,  is  an  Eastern  man  with  a well  de- 
veloped streak  of  Western  hospitality.  Miller  is  a busy 
man,  but  never  too  busy  to  do  the  things  which  make  a 
visitor  feel  perfectly  at  home  in  the  Flower  City,  should 
he  elect  to  go  out  and  shake  hands  with  the  chief  admin- 
istrator of  paint  shop  affairs  at  the  plant  of  the  Rochester 
Street  Railway. 

— Writing  anent  the  paint  shop'  apprenticeship  ques- 
tion, and  especially  in  its  relation  to  the  railway  paint 
shop,  a Central  West  reader  of  this  department  says:  — 
“Mark  my  word,  this  question  can  be  settled,  and  settled 
right,  by  simply  giving  stable  assurance  to  applicants  for 
positions  as  apprentices  of  as  steady  employment  as  the 
mechanics  in  the  machine,  boiler  and  blacksmith  depart- 
ments of  our  railroads  are  furnished.  On  this  basis, 
bright  boys  in  plenty,  as  my  experience  among  them  leads 
me  to  believe,  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  car  and  locomotive  painting  trade.” 

— Give  a thought  to  the  make  up  of  the  Committee 
on  Entertainment,  and  then  live  joyfully  in  anticipation 
of  good  things  to  come.  Remember  the  members  of  this 
committee: — Charles  A.  Cook,  John  W.  Houser  and  A.  J. 
Bruning,  with  the  first  named  as  chairman.  Three  virile 
and  accomplished  chevaliers  in  the  noble  art  of  making 
people  delightfully  at  home,  are  these.  Here’s  a New  Year 
salutation  to  these  gentlemen  of  the  merry  heart! 

- -The  Road  of  Miller,  Buchanan,  Gibbs  and  many 
others,  here’s  its  New  Year  greeting,  in  which  the  boys 
of  the  brush  unite: — “Health,  wealth  and  cheer!  A greet- 
ing here  from  Phoebe  for  the  coming  year.  May  nothing 
blight  its  happy  flight.  Sincerely,  Road  of  Anthracite.” 
And  now  come  along  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
showing  a net  gain  for  November  of  $3,747,000,  these  fig- 
ures representing  a gain  of  approximately  more  than  50 
per  cent,  over  last  year!  Even  the  painting  branch  of  the 
system  was  credited  with  contributing  to  the  enormous 
total,  and  so  hats  off  to  Messrs.  Butts,  Elimke  and  the 
other  diplomatic  knights  of  the  brush  boosting  bravely 
for  the  great  Empire  State  system. 

Goneral  Manager  Harry  A.  Worcester,  of  the  Big 
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Four,  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  first  vice-presi- 
dent. Mr.  Worcester  is  said  to  have  made  a wonderful 
record  as  general  manager,  and  this  promotion  is  a di- 
rect recognition  of  his  services  in  that  capacity.  Foreman 
Painter  J.  C.  Smith  and  his  fellow  members  of  the  paint- 
ing staff  of  the  Big  Four,  can  attest  to  Mr.  Worcester's 
generous  appreciation  of  the  road’s  painting  department 
and  its  important  relation  to  the  general  prosperitv  of  the 
system. 

The  Boston  and  Albany'  will  install  steel  under- 
frames on  20  wooden  coaches  and  13  wooden  baggage 
cars,  which  work  will  give  increased  duties  to  Foreman 
Painter  J.  B.  Shuttleworth,  of  the  road’s  Springfield,  Mass., 
shops. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  has  ordered 
from  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  the  follow- 
ing  equipment: — Eight  dining  cars,  nine  passenger  and 
baggage  cars,  15  coaches,  15  chair  cars,  two  road  and  smok- 
ing cars  and  five  postal  cars.  This  naturally  must  appear 
something  in  the  nature  of  a New  Year  appreciation  to 
Foremen  Painters  Bulmer,  Byers,  Cretors,  Kenyon,  Long- 
Rausch  and  Weakley. 

- — At  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on  an  80-acre  plot,  the  In- 
ternational and  Great  Northern  will,  on  January  1,  begin 
the  erection  of  new  shops  which,  in  connection  with  con- 
templated yard  improvements,  will  cost  $250,000.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  painting  department,  under  the  direction 
of  J.  F.  Roscoe,  will  be  given  the  most  up-to-date  con- 
veniences. 

— — -Beginning  with  the  present  month,  all  paint 
shop  employes  in  the  State  of  Texas,  in  common  with  all 
other  railroad  employes,  will  receive  their  pav  twice  a 
month. 

Master  Painter  George  W.  Diem,  of  the  Merchants’ 

Dispatch  Transportation  Company,  of  Rochester.  N.  Y„ 
has  of  late  found  his  department  literally  running  over 
with  work.  Under  present  weather  conditions  a rush  of 
work  in  unsheltered  locations  means  a corresponding  rush 
of  fairly  insurmountable  difficulties. 

— John  W.  Houser  is  singing  arias  from  the  opera 

while  the  price  of  gasoline  soars  into  the  ether.  Explana- 
tion:— John  has  his  car  carefully  unlimbered  and  com- 
mitted to  its  winter  snooze,  and  its  taste  for  the  fruit  of 
the  petroleum  vine  is  therefore  no  longer  dangerous. 

At  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.,  if  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  get  into  that  genial  atmosphere,  you  will  find.  Master 
Painter  W.  F.  James,  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Lines.  Here 
under  his  direction  a lot  of  excellent  painting  is  being 
done.  Mr.  James  has  a glad  hand  for  all  members  of  the 
Association,  and  others  of  a like  mind,  so  no  visitor  need 
be  apprehensive  of  the  welcome  in  store  for  him. 

—Theodore  Himburg,  master  painter  of  the  Denver 

and  Rio  Grande,  at  the  company's  Denver  shops,  is  han- 
dling a generous  volume  of  work  these  winter  days.  This 
road  operates  an  equipment  consisting  of  619  locomotives, 
417  passenger  cars,  and  17,655  freight  cars,  with  169  mis- 
cellaneous cars  to  fill  in.  In  the  Colorado  country  the 
equipment  of  the  above  road  has  a reputation  for  excel- 
lence of  finish  quite  unsurpassed  anywhere. 

■ Master  Painter  Charles  Guendling,  of  the  Chesa- 

peake and  Ohio,  is  due  to  meet  with  some  additional  in- 
spection duties,  his  road  having  come  into  the  market  for 
the  following  equipment: — Two  chair  ears,  six  coaches 
and  12  express  cars. 

During  last  year,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or- 
dered from  its  Juanita  shops  at  Altonna  a total  of  140 
locomotives,  which  fact  explains  why  D.  A.  Little  failed  to 
join  that  picturesque  piscatorial  artist,  Charles  E.  Copp. 
of  the  Sacred  Codfish  bailiwick,  in  one  of  his  famous  raids 
on  the  Boston  fish  market. 

Anent  the  grip  and  other  snuffling  ailments.  Dan 

Vail,  the  poet  laureate  of  the  Sipes  Japan  artillery,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  defiantly  fathered  the  following:  — 

Hip!  Hip!  Hip! 

Drip!  Drip!  Drip! 

Sneeze  it! 

Cheese  it! 

Grip!  Grip!  Grip! 

— The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has  furnished  its 
regular  semi-annual  dividend  of  3U  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock,  a result  to  which  Master  Painter  William  M. 
Joyce  and  his  efficient  department  have  contributed  a full 
measure  of  help. 

The  Georgia  Southern  and  Florida  has  ordered, 

from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  two  combination  pas- 
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senger  and  baggage  cars,  and  from  the  Lenoir  Car  Works 
130  gondola  and  373  steel  underframe  box  cars,  all  of 
which  will  serve  to  increase  the  importance  of  Master 
Painter  W.  A.  Fendt’s  department. 

During  the  last  year,  the  Pullman  Car  Company 

ordered  from  its  Chicago  plant  462  sleeping  cars,  which 
will,  in  part  at  least,  explain  the  pressure  of  work  upon 
the  department  under  charge  of  Master  Painter  W.  A. 
Breithaupt. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ordered  from  its  car 

shops  at  Altoona  a total  of  118  passenger  equipment  cars 
during  the  past  year,  and  despite  all  this  extra  work, 
Master  Painter  John  F.  Gearhart  never  missed  a ball 
game,  when  it  was  within  striking  distance  of  his  40  horse 
power  horseless  roadster. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  is  said  to  be 

inquiring  for  25  concentrate  cars,  a class  of  equipment 
which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  let  our  scientifically  in- 
clined friends,  Messrs.  Hartley  and  Gibbons,  define,  al- 
though the  able  Mr.  Webster  has  already  made  a brave 
attempt  to  explain  the  word,  but  unavailingly  in  this  in- 
stance. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad 

for  the  past  seven  months  has  been  making  some  very 
extensive  repairs  on  their  freight  equipment  in  substitut- 
ing the  steel  underframe  for  the  wooden  structure  on  5,000 
cars,  and  have  averaged,  to  date,  575  cars  per  month. 
This  work  could  have  been  let  out  by  contract,  and  possi- 
bly a trifle  cheaper,  but  the  management  has  shown  a dis- 
position to  keep  their  working  force  together,  especially 
so  during  the  depression  of  business  some,  few  months  ago. 
Cars  are  being  rebuilt  at  DuBois,  Salamanca  and  Brad- 
ford, Pa.  With  their  coach  and  engine  work  added  to  the 
above  output  per  month,  reminds  one  of  old  times,  while 
it  kept  every  foreman  on  his  tip  toes  to  keep  up  his  end 
on  the  work  and  be  in  the  procession  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  down  to  foreman  painter.  Cars 
in  question  are  given  two  coats  of  oxide  paint  ground  fine 
in  linseed  oil  to  a semi-paste,  thinned  to  a working  con- 
sistency with  linseed  oil  and  the  requisite  amount  of  oil 
driers,  weather  conditions  regulating  the  latter.  The  cars 
are  neatly  stenciled,  the  whole  operation  insuring  long  ser- 
vice and  a neat  appearance,  under  the  supervision  of  Jas. 
Gratton,  master  painter.  In  addition  to  this,  some  reli- 
able person  must  be  looking  very  carefully  after  their 
terminal  cleaning  of  passenger  equipment  on  exterior  and 
interior  of  cars,  as  their  appearance  certainly  adds  much 
credit  to  the  Bunalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Railroad. 

Fred  C.  Rieboldt,  foreman  maintenance  of  way 

painter  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  at  Mil- 
waukee, and  president  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Mas- 
ter Painters’  Association,  has  recently  completed  the 
painting  of  the  new  depot  at  Nashotah,  Wis.  The  finished 
depot  appears  as  follows: — Outside,  stucco  with  brick 
trimmings  and  heavy  protruding  purlins  and  rafters,  all 
woodwork  on  outside  painted  a soft  gray,  including  sash, 
doors,  planceer  rafters  and  railings.  Interior  woodwork, 
Washington  fir  stained  a silver  gray,  eggshell  gloss;  the 
gray  finish  both  inside  and  outside  being  in  harmony 
with  the  gray  stucco  finish.  Radiators  also  soft  gray. 

G.  A.  Van  Antwerp,  who  is  foreman  painter  in  an 

electric  railway  shop  for  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Beaver- 
ton, Ore.,  has  charge  of  painting  the  street  oars  of  the 
Salem  street  railway,  also  the  Eugene  street  railway,  and 
he  has  two  cars  and  one  electric  locomotive  at  Oregon 
City.  Altogether  he  has  fifty-one  large  suburban  cars, 
three  electric  locomotives  and  about  twenty  street  cars 
to  take  care  of.  Surely  this  is  enough  to  keep  a mian 
hustling  and  fits  him  for  active  membership  in  the  Mas- 
ter Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association. 

Five  new  sets  of  steel  girders  on  the  St.  Louis 

Division  of  the  Illinois  Central  will  keep  the  bridge  paint 
crew  busy  this  winter.  C.  D.  Cutler  is  in  charge  of  this 
work. 


FOUR  SCORE  AND  TWO  YEARS  YOUNG. 

DECEMBER  10  was  Warner  Bailey’s  eighty-second 
birthday,  and  was  celebrated  by  a dinner  served  at 
his  home  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  to  a stag  party,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  gentlemen: — C.  H.  Rowe,  warden 
of  the  State  prison  of  New  Hampshire;  W.  W.  Gordon, 
florist  and  landscape  gardener  for  the  State  Insane  Asylum; 
Frank  Atkinson,  who  has  charge  of  the  Park  system  of 
Concord;  C.  P.  Webster,  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Heat- 
ing Department;  Frank  W.  Johnson,  station  agent,  Boston 


and  Maine,  at  Concord;  A.  P.  Dane,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Master  Car  Locomotive  Painters’  Association, 
Who,  with  the  host,  made  a circle  of  seven  youngsters, 
ready  to  clear  the  boards.  The  dinner,  cooked  and  served 
by  Mrs.  Bailey,  was  one  that  might  be  expected  from  a 
born  and  bred  New  Hampshire  girl  (of  experience),  and 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  party  present,  who  pro- 
nounced it  par  excellence. 

After  dinner  all  repaired  to  the  living  room,  where  rem- 
iniscences of  a jovial  nature  were  exchanged,  and  short 
stories  were  recited  amid  clouds  of  the  fragrant  Havana 
until  nearly  midnight.  Numerous  postals  of  a congratu- 
latory nature  had  been  received  during  the  day  from 
prominent  men  of  New  Hampshire,  and  from  his  numer- 
ous Association  friends.  It  was  a great  evening,  and 
everything  was  up-to-date.  Warner  was  in  his  element, 
the  picture  of  health. 


DEATH  OF  J.  j.  TOOMEY. 

THE  many  railroad  painters  who  read  The  Painters 
Magazine  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  death  of 
Jeremiah  J.  Toomey,  the  genial  representative  of 
the  Ball  Chemical  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  which 
occurred  at  his  home,  Walliston  avenue,  Elmsworth,  Pa., 
on  Monday,  December  27. 

Mr.  Toomey  was  born  in  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  December  2, 
1876.  For  several  years  he  was  attached  to  the  traffic 
department  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  and  he  was  also 
employed  for  a time  by  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. Of  late  years  Mr.  Toomey  was  connected  with  the 
Ball  Chemical  Company  and  fitting  tribute  is  paid  to  him 
in  a letter  received  from  H.  G.  Taylor,  president  of  that 
company,  who  says:  — 

“Mr.  Toomey’s  efforts  for  the  Ball  Chemical  Company 
were  certainly  appreciated,  and  in  losing  him  we  are 
grieved.  Next  to  Mrs.  Toomey,  I cannot  help  but  feel 
that  I,  personally,  am  the  next  greatest  loser,  as  I had 
looked  forward  to  his  succeeding  me  in  my  twenty  years 
of  effort  in  the  supply  business,  and  I naturally  felt  that 
I had  picked  a remarkable  successor,  and  one  who  might, 
in  time,  exceed  me  in  sales  ways.” 

Mr.  Toomey  was  well  known  by  those  who  attended  the 
conventions  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’ 
Association.  He  leaves  his  widow,  Mrs.  Anna  Toomey; 
a daughter,  Miss  Louise  Toomey,  and  three  brothers.  He 
was  a member  of  Bellevue  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus 


GRAY  DISCOLORATION  ON  PAINT. 
Correspondence  Brought  About  by  Discussion  at 
the  St.  Louis  Convention. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  December  10,  1915. 

F.  C.  Rieboldt, 

President  M.  W.  M.  P.  A. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

R.  S.  Maddock,  manager  of  our  service  department,  101 
Park  avenue,  New  York,  has  directed  the  writer’s  atten- 
tion to  the  discussion  in  your  last  convention  on  discolora- 
tion, or  formation  of  gray  film,  on  shaded  portions  of  sta- 
tions. 

The  subject  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  related 
to  observations  made  by  him  on  stations  of  the  railroad 
with  which  he  is  connected. 

Upon  reading  the  discussion,  Mr.  Maddock  recalled  a 
conversation  between  himself  and  the  writer  on  mildew- 
ing of  paint  which  has  been  observed  much  more  the  past 
season  than  in  many  previous  years. 

The  high  atmospheric  humidity  throughout  the  past 
summer  was  favorable  for  fungus  growth,  and  a number 
of  instances  of  it  on  paint  came  to  our  notice.  The  color 
produced  is  usually  dark,  though  two  instances  of  a copper 
color  are  recalled. 

The  film  produced  is  easily  identified  as  of  fungus  origin 
by  examination  of  a little  of  the  dust  under  high  magnify- 
ing power,  since  the  spore  cases  of  the  mildew  have  defi- 
nite form  and  are  easily  recognized. 

If  you  wish  to  follow  the  matter  up,  we  would  suggest 
that  you  rub  the  discolored  surface  of  the  paint  gently 
with  a piece  of  old  muslin  and  send  it  to  some  botanist 
for  examination. 

We  would  cheerfully  make  the  examination,  if  you  pre- 
fer to  send  it  here,  but  a trained  botanist  would  he  able 
to  tell  you  more  about  the  character  of  the  mildew. 

Trusting  this  suggestion  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you 
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as  furnishing  a possible  explanation  of  the  trouble  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Wilson,  we  are, 

Yours  respectfully, 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company, 

L.  H.  McFadden, 

Engineer  of  Tests. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  December  15,  1915. 

L.  H.  McFadden,  Engineer  of  Tests, 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company, 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

Yours  of  December  10  at  hand. 

I must  confess  that  I have  not  come  in  contact  with  any 
discoloration,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in  my  territory 
the  past  season,  although  I do  not  maintain  that  it  did  not 
or  does  not  occur. 

With  your  permission  I sent  a copy  of  your  letter  to  The 
Painters  Magazine  for  publication,  thus  placing  your  sug- 
gestion more  readily  before  the  railroad  master  painters 
who  were  complaining  of  discoloration. 

I will  file  your  letter  and  also,  with  your  permission, 
read  it  at  our  Philadelphia  convention,  thus  crediting  you 
or  your  company  with  the  information  given. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  C.  Rieboldt, 
President  M.  W.  M.  P.  A. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  December  17,  1915. 


Fred  C.  Rieboldt, 

President  M.  W.  M.  P.  A. 

Dear  Sir:  — 

Answering  your  favor  of  December  15  relating  to  my 
comments  on  discoloring  of  paint  under  discussion  at  your 
last  convention,  I hope  you  will  feel  free  to  make  such 
use  of  the  letter  as  you  choose. 

However,  I think  the  subject  of  mildewing  of  paint  is 
of  comparatively  small  importance  in  the  Central  West, 
where  it  is  not  often  observed.  In  some  parts  of  the 
South  examples  of  mildewing  probably  are  seen  every 
year.  In  this  section  of  the  country,  where  it  occurs  so 
seldom,  the  expense  of  employing  agents  to  counteract  the 
growth  seems  hardly  to  be  justified. 

Thanking  you  for  the  interest  you  have  taken  in  the 
subject,  I am, 

Very  truly  yours. 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company, 

(Signed)  L.  H.  McFadden, 

Engineer  of  Tests. 


Proper  accounting  for  the  smaller  manufacturer  is  most 
essential.  It  is  necessary  for  his  success  that  he  know  on 
what  particular  article  he  is  making  a fair  profit  and  on 
what  he  is  making  only  a narrow  margin  of  profit  or  los- 
ing money.  If  he  has  this  information  he  can  concentrate 
on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  product  on  which  the 
profits  are  satisfactory. 
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TESTIMONIAL  DINNER  TO  FRANK  L. 
GLYNN. 

A NUMBER  of  those  who  were  interested  in  the  work 
Frank  L.  Glynn  had  done  as  superintendent  of 
the  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops,  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  united  in  giving  him  a testimonial  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Taft,  on  Saturday  evening,  December  18,  prior  to  his 
departure  for  his  new  field  of  labor  in  connection  with  in- 
dustrial education  in  Wisconsin.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
dinner  were  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  Connecticut  representa- 
tive of  the  National  Lead  Company,  and  E.  M.  Walsh,  C. 
C.  Davison,  Robert  Kannegeiser  and  C.  H.  Marsh,  master 
painters.  D.  J.  Maloney,  Inspector  of  Public  School  Build- 
ings, of  New  Haven,  acted  as  toastmaster. 

Among  those  present  as  speakers  and  guests  were:  — 
Mayor  Frank  J.  Rice,  New  Haven;  ex-Governor  Rollin  S. 
Woodruff,  Connecticut;  Dr.  F.  H.  Beede,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  New  Haven;  Prof.  Gustav  Gruener,  of  Yale 
University;  Geo.  T.  Heulett,  Secretary  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, New  Haven;  Hon.  F.  B.  Farnsworth,  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers;  Geo.  S.  Boudinot, 
secretary  of  National  Association  of  Manufacturers;  F. 
W.  Keough,  editor  of  American  Industries  Magazine,  New 
York;  E.  L.  Sprague,  secretary  of  Public  Education  and 
Child  Labor  Society,  Pennsylvania;  James  F.  Johnson,  di- 
rector of  State  Trade  Shop,  Bridgeport,  Conn;  Harry  B. 
Kennedy,  president  Metal  Trades  Association,  New 
Haven;  Wilson  H.  Lee,  ex-president  Master  Printers'  As- 
sociation, of  Connecticut;  A.  W.  Vining,  vice-president 
Springfield  Paint  and  Oil  Club,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Robt. 
L.  Lightburn,  president  of  New  Haven  Paint  and  Oil  Club; 
Neil  M.  Muirhead,  president  Bridgeport  Master  Painters’ 
Association;  F.  Henry  Monroe,  president  New  Haven  Mas- 
ter Painters’  Association;  Clarance  L.  Beardsley,  presi- 
dent Connecticut  Master  Painters’  Society;  Fred  Lacour- 
ciere,  representing  Meriden  master  painters;  J.  L.  Jacobs, 
Brown  & Sharp  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  other  guests, 
as  follows: — P.  It,  Grcist  Manufacturing  Company,  Booth 
& Law  Co.,  M.  A.  Coan  & Son,  G.  A.  R.  Hamre,  F.  R. 
Harare,  S.  Russoto,  Geo.  B.  Ecklo,  of  F.  E.  Spencer  Corn- 
pan)1  : C.  P.  Thompson,  of  New  Baven;  Hugh  V.  MacDonal, 
Jos.  J.  Reilly,  Harry  Driesner,  of  Boardman  School.  Also 
representatives  of  all  trades  of  the  city  and  State. 


A pleasant  feature  of  the  dinner  was  the  presentation 
to  Mr.  Glynn  of  a handsome  gold  watch  as  a souvenir  of 
his  Eastern  friends  and  associates  in  trade  education. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

PAINTING  BY  IMMERSION  AND  COMPRESSED  AIR, 
by  Arthur  Seymour  Jennings,  F.  I.  B.  D.  Cloth  bound; 
272  pages;  150  illustrations,  6 by  8%  inches;  published 
by  The  Managing  Engineer,  London,  England.  For 
sale  by  The  Painters  Magazine,  on  receipt  of  price, 
$3.50'  net. 

Perhaps  if  Mr.  Jennings  were  still  living  in  the  United 
States  he  might  have  called  his  new  book  Painting  by 
Dipping  and  Spraying,  for  those  terms  are  employed  in 
this  country,  where  the  processes  are  in  much  more  gen- 
eral use  than  they  are  in  England.  The  present  work, 
so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  first  extensive  treatise  on  the 
subject  that  has  been  published,  although  we  understand 
that  a well  known  American  writer  on  paint  practice  has 
a similar  work  in  preparation. 

The  author  calls  attention,  in  the  preface,  to  the  fact 
that  failures  in  the  use  of  these  processes  are  due  either 
to  the  use  of  unsuitable  paint  or  the  adoption  of  a plant 
which  is  unfitted  for  the  objects  aimed  at.  The  main  ob- 
ject for  using  dipping  and  spraying  are  saving  time  and 
labor.  When  properly  prepared  paint  is  used  an  equal  or 
better  result  is  obtained,  durability  considered,  than  could 
be  had  from  the  painters’  brush.  Moreover,  paints  that 
are  brushed  on  will  not  penetrate  into  the  crevices  and  in- 
tricate parts  of  machinery  in  the  way  that  they  will  when 
applied  by  dipping  or  spraying.  A long  list  is  given,  in 
the  introductory  chapter,  of  products  to  which  paint 
spraying  and  paint  dipping  are  applied. 

Painting  by  immersion  is  first  considered,  and  detail 
drawings  are  given  to  show  types  of  tanks  best  adopted 
for  objects  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  with  the  necessary 
devices  for  keeping  the  paint  agitated  to  prevent  settling. 
Working  drawings  are  also  given  for  rails  and  hooks  for 
conveying,  dipping  and  hanging  the  articles  to  be  coated 
during  the  processes  of  immersion  and  subsequent  drain-' 
lng  and  drying.  There  are  also  numerous  photographs 
showing  typical  plants  in  operation.  Next,  the  require- 
ments for  the  different  trades  are  taken  up,  including  the 
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type  of  paint  to  be  used  and  special  machinery  employed. 
Mr.  Jennings  has  obtained  his  information  both  from 
English  and  American  manufacturers,  who  have  given 
him  the  latest  word  on  the  subject.  The  process  of  dip- 
ping pianos,  as  developed  by  the  Standard  Varnish  Com- 
pany, is  given  at  some  length,  and  a number  of  illustra- 
tions are  shown.  Carriages,  wagons  and  agricultural  im- 
plements are  also  considered.  The  drying  room  is  de- 
scribed showing  its  requirements. 

Chapter  V takes  up  the  consideration  of  paint  spraying 
which  is  very  fully  considered,  beginning  with  the  differ- 
ent types  of  apparatus  and  the  forms  of  nozzle  employed 
for  various  kinds  of  work  from  spraying  stenciled  designs 
on  cardboard  or  wall  paper  to  the  machinery  for  spray- 
ing heavy  paint  on  bridges  or  railway  cars.  Each  type  is 
fully  explained  and  working  drawings  show  their  con- 
struction. The  compressing  machinery  for  supplying  the 
air  is  next  considered;  the  use  of  stencils  and  masks  and 
the  requrements  of  different  trades  in  spraying.  Formu- 
las for  paints  and  varnishes,  ovens  for  drying,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  typical  plants  are  each  in  turn  considered 
at  length  and  illustrated  with  numerous  photographs. 
Spraying  and  brushing  and  spraying  and  dipping  are  com- 
pared in  regard  to  cost  and  rapidity  of  operation.  Next 
comes  the  artistic  application  of  paint  spraying;  the 
“flowing-on”  system  for  finishing  automobiles  and  lime  or 
whitewash  spraying  machines.  A chapter  written  by  M. 
E.  McDonnell,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  illustrated 
with  working  drawings,  shows  the  paint  spraying  meth- 
ods used  at  the  Altoona  shops.  A final  chapter  is  given 
to  the  new  process  of  coating  by  spraying  on  molten  metal 
at  a high  temperature,  which  is  used  for  decorating  wood 
and  fabrics,  as  well  as  for  coating  other  metallic  surfaces. 
A very  complete  index  makes  all  the  information  in  the 
book  readily  accessible. 

We  can  commend  this  work  to  the  manufacturer  who  is 
seeking  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  any  plant  producing 
articles  that  need  coating  with  paint  and  varnish,  for  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  that  painting  by  immersion  or 
by  compressed  air  spraying  are  time  and  labor  saving 
methods  and  that  the  quality  of  the  product  is  fully  equal 
to  that  obtained  by  brush  painting.  Paint  manufacturers 
will  also  find  a great  deal  in  this  book  to  interest  them. 


Harry  Wilk,  recently  with  Men's  Wear  and  Chicago  Ap- 
parel Gazette,  has  resigned  to  become  associated  with  Mol- 


ler  & Schumann  Company,  Brooklyn,  manufacturers  of 
Hilo  varnishes  and  enamels,  as  assistant  to  Carl  J.  Schu- 
mann, sales  and  advertising  manager  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Wilk  will  give  particular  attention  to  the  sales  promotion 
and  dealers’  service  end  of  that  department.  The  editing 
of  the  Hilo  World,  Moller  & Schumann  Company’s  sales- 
men’s monthly  bulletin,  preparation  of  trade  paper  copy, 
supervision  of  printing,  etc.,  will  continue  in  charge  of  E. 
B.  Mix,  who  has  been  in  the  sales  and  advertising  depart- 
ment for  some  time. 


All  business  men  are  advertisers,  even  though  some  of 
them  may  only  have  their  name  on  the  door  and  your 
goods  displayed  in  your  window.  Every  man  lives  close 
to  his  own  business  problems,  lies  awake  nights  with 
them,  and  sooner  or  later  lays  out  for  himself  the  policy 
he  deems  it  wisest  to  pursue  with  regard  to  advertising, 
as  well  as  other  phases  of  his  particular  business. 


Who  pays  for  advertising?  I have  had  occasion  to  say 
that  nobody  pays  for  it.  That  was  an  attempt  at  face- 
tiousness, but  in  effect  it  is  true.  The  consumer  or  cus- 
tomer pays  for  advertising,  but  in  exactly  the  same  sense 
as  he  pays  for  the  machinery  that  turns  out  in  large  quan- 
tities an  article  formerly  made  slowly  by  hand.  You  can 
think  of  a dozen  things  in  a dozen  minutes  that  have 
been  reduced  to  a fraction  of  their  former  cost  by  a ma- 
chine’s multiplicity  of  production.  Advertising  bills  must 
be  paid  out  of  the  profits  on  sales,  but  well  directed  adver- 
tising multiplies  customers  and  reduces  cost  by  enlarging 
the  field  of  outlet. — Robert  H.  Durbin. 


The  jobber  is  little  more  than  a mere  distributor.  In 
the  economics  of  trade  he  is  a necessity.  Manufacturers 
have  discovered  that  with  his  aid  they  can  cater  to  the  re- 
tail trade  not  only  better,  but  cheaper.  Jobbing  is  not, 
therefore,  a profit-absorbing  incubus,  but  a necessary  in- 
stitution founded  on  economic  considerations  and  a benefit 
alike  to  the  manufacturer  and  retailer. 


Tell  your  customers  why  you  recommend  the  merchan- 
dise you  sell.  This  will  be  interesting  to  them  and  good 
advertising  for  you. 


The  Markets 


FROM  different  reports  which  have  been  heard  since 
the  turn  of  the  year,  it  is  evident  that  the  paint 
industry  closed  the  year  in  good  shape  and  entered 
1916  with  good  prospects.  Stock  taking  is  a customary 
procedure  with  many  companies  at  this  time  of  year  and 
naturally  this  is  not  favorable  for  an  active  buying  of 
materials.  With  general  industry  active,  however,  a 
good  demand  is  expected  for  paints  and  paint  materials 
throughout  the  present  year.  In  addition  to  a good  home 
consumption  there  promises  to  be  an  unusually  good  ex- 
port trade,  especially  with  Central  America  and  different 
sections  of  South  America.  The  position  of  the  various 
materials  has  undergone  changes  during  the  month.  The 
first  week  of  the  new  year  brought  about  a higher  mar- 
ket for  white  lead  and  the  other  lead  pigments.  This 
was  caused  by  higher  quotations  for  pig  lead  and  the 
latter  seems  destined  to  go  to  still  higher  levels.  Good 
interest  has  been  shown  in  zinc  oxide  and  some  paint 
makers  are  said  to  have  difficulty  in  contracting  for  their 
' requirements  over  the  first  half  of  the  year.  On  ordinary 
American  zinc  oxide  contracts  have  been  made  at  8%@ 
8%c.  per  pound,  but  in  no  case  has  a contract  been  ac- 
cepted for  delivery  after  the  first  half  of  the  year.  On 
American  zinc  oxide,  French  process,  the  contract  price 
is  16@17c.  per  pound,  according  to  grade,  but  the  prices 
hold  good  only  for  delivery  over  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year.  Linseed  oil  and  practically  all  the  oils  used 
by  the  paint  and  varnish  trade  have  gone  up  in  price  dur- 
ing the  interval.  The  scarcity  of  tonnage  and  the  high 
position  of  ocean  freights  have  affected  many  materials 
which  come  from  foreign  markets.  Discounts  on  win- 


dow glass  were  withdrawn  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year  and  a higher  schedule  of  prices  will  follow.  Dry 
colors  have  not  changed  materially,  but  the  rising  tend- 
ency of  many  chemicals  has  a strengthening  effect  and 
the  colors  which  require  potash  in  their  production  are 
becoming  dearer  as  supplies  of  the  former  grow  less. 
Naphthas  have  joined  in  the  general  upward  movement 
and  the  year  opens  with  the  majority  of  paint  materials 
selling  above  normal  figures.  Reports  on  some  of  the 
more  important  materials  follow:  — 

White  Lead,  Dry  and  in  Oil. 

On  January  5 leading  corroders  announced  that  owing 
to  the  continued  rapid  advance  in  the  cost  of  pig  lead  an 
advance  was  necessary  in  the  price  for  all  pigments.  Ac- 
cordingly from  that  date  quotations  for  white  lead  were 
marked  up  one-quarter  cent  per  pound.  Present  prices  for 
dry  white  lead  are  on  a basis  of  614c.  per  pound  to  buyers 
of  large  quantities,  with  the  usual  advances  for  smaller 
amounts.  White  lead  in  oil  is  held  at  7%c.  per  pound 
in  lots  of  fifteen  tons.  On  smaller  amounts  the  schedule 
of  prices  is  as  follows: — 100,  250  and  500-pound  kegs, 
814c.  per  pound;  25  and  50-pound  kegs,  814c.  per  pound: 
12y2-pound  kegs,  8%c.  per  pound:  1,  2,  3 and  5-pound  tins 
assorted  (100  pounds  in  case),  1014c.  per  pound.  On  lots 
of  500  pounds  or  more  the  above  schedule  is  subject  to  a 
discount  of  one-half  cent  per  pound.  The  position  of 
white  lead  is  influenced  largely  by  the  metal  market  and 
the  latter  is  very  strong  just  now,  with  predictions  that 
much  higher  levels  will  be  reached  in  the  near  future. 
Demand  for  white  lead  has  been  good  both  for  home  con- 
sumption and  for  export. 
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Red  Lead  and  Litharge. 

Higher  producing  costs  have  again  been  a factor  in  the 
market  for  red  lead,  with  the  result  that  advanced  prices 
rule  for  the  oxide.  Effective  January  5,  producers  of 
red  lead  added  one-quarter  cent  per  pound  to  their  quo- 
tations and  are  now  asking -Y^c.  per  pound  for  dry  red 
lead  in  large  amounts.  Fd&;shialler  amounts  the  prices 
are: — 8 %c.  per  pound  fo f TOfi-potind  kegs;  8I4c.  per 
pound  for  25  and  50-pound  kegs,  and  8%c.  per  pound  for 
1214-pound  kegs.  On  lots  of  500  pounds  or  more  prices 
are  one-half  cent  per  pound  less  than  above.  Red  lead 
in  oil  moved  up  in  a corresponding  manner  and  the  in- 
side figure  to  buyers  of  large  lots  is  8 14c.  per  pound.  In 
100-pound  steel  kegs  the  price  is  8%c.  per  pound;  in  25 
and  50-pound  steel  kegs  9c.  per  pound  and  in  1214-pound 
steel  kegs  914c.  per  pound.  Litharge  is  now  held  at  6%c. 
per  pound  in  large  quantities  and  small  lots  are  quoted 
on  the  same  basis  as  red  lead. 

Linseed  Oil. 

A steadily  advancing  market  for  linseed  oil  has  ruled 
during  the  latter  part  of  December  and  over  the  first 
week  of  the  new  year.  A month  ago  oil  in  car  lots  was 
freely  offered  at  61c.  per  gallon  and  some  sales  were  re- 
ported early  in  December  at  58c.  per  gallon.  The  quota- 
tion now  is  68c.  per  gallon  and  sentiment  favors  fur- 
ther advances.  It  has  been  admitted  that  Eastern  crush- 
ers would  not  depend  upon  domestic  seed  this  season  and 
therefore  the  prices  quoted  for  Argentine  seed  would  be 
of  greater  importance  in  fixing  values  for  oil  in  the  local 
market.  It  is  questionable,  however,  if  present  prices  for 
oil  are  justified  when  reckoned  on  c.  i.  f.  offers  of  Ar- 
gentine seed.  The  market  has  partially  followed  the 
fluctuations  of  seed  at  Duluth.  Congestion  on  the  rail- 
roads interfered  with  the  movement  of  cake  and  oil  from 
the  West  during  the  past  month.  This  caused  a better 
demand  for  oil  in  Eastern  markets  and  was  a strength- 
ening factor  on  prices.  The  most  important  development 
from  its  influence  on  prices  was  the  complexity  in  ship- 
ping which  cut  down  shipments  of  Argentine  seed  to 
this  country  and  which  is  still  far  from  being  settled. 
This  arose  from  the  scarcity  of  vessels  available  for  the 
Argentine  trade  and  the  sharp  rise  in  ocean  freights  which 
naturally  resulted.  As  greater  dependence  than  usual  was 
placed  on  Argentine  seed,  it  is  evident  that  inability  to 
transport  this  seed  in  large  enough  quantities  and  higher 
transportation  rates  could  not  fail  to  create  bullish  sen- 
timent. Another  development  of  the  month  was  the  final 
estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  which  the 
domestic  crop  of  seed  was  placed  at  a total  of  13,845,000 
bushels,  as  against  18,446,000  bushels  in  their  previous  es- 
timate. In  fact,  practically  all  the  developments  in  the 
seed  market  have  been  of  bullish  significance.  On  Jan- 
uary 6 the  card  price  for  linseed  oil  was  advanced  two 
cents  per  gallon,  making  the  quotation  70@71c.,  accord- 
ing to  grade. 

Dry  Colors. 

The  situation  in  the  dry  color  market  grows  steadily 
worse,  with  raw  materials  advancing  in  price.  Quick- 
silver has  been  prominent  because  of  its  frequent  fluctua- 
tions and  is  now  quoted  at  $1.60  per  flask  of  76 V2  pounds. 
With  the  latter  scarce  and  irregular  in  price,  all  quick- 
silver reds  are  in  a similar  position.  Para  reds  are  hard 
to  find  at  any  price.  Some  producers  say  they  were  forced 
to  stop  the  manufacture  of  these  reds  because  they  could 
get  no  raw  materials..  Yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  which 
is  used  in  making  Prussian  blue  and  kindred  colors,  is  of- 
fered only  in  a small  way  and  at  very  high  prices.  As  a 
result,  the  finished  colors  are  merely  nominal  in  price. 
Chrome  green  naturally  follows  the  lead  of  Prussian  blue. 
Chrome  yellow  also  is  very  firm  in  price,  and  sales  of  deep 
shades  close  to  20c.  per  pound.  Bluestone  is  selling  at  the 
highest  price  on  record,  and  makers  of  paris  green  are  in 
an  unfavorable  position  as  a result.  No  open  prices  are 
made  on  paris  green,  but  it  is  certain  that  consumers  will 
be  forced  to  pay  much  higher  prices  than  they  did  last 
year.  Carbon  gas  black  is  held  at  7%c.  per  pound  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  points.  Lampblack  is  5%@15c.  per  pound,  ac- 
cording to  grade.  No  offers  are  heard  on  Vandyke  brown, 
and  the  market  seems  to  be  bare  of  supplies.  All  the 
earth  colors  are  firm  in  price,  but  they  have  not  been  af- 
fected to  the  same  degree  as  the  chemically  produced 
colors. 

Ready  Mixed  Paints. 

Tho  most  important  feature  of  mixed  paints  had  to  do 
with  the  question  of  prices.  With  raw  materials  going 


up  in  price,  and  other  producing  costs  on  a higher  plane, 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  prices  for  prepared  paints 
must  be  advanced.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the 
case  of  outdoor  paints,  the  advance  made  last  November 
was  merely  sufficient  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  the 
zinc  oxide  used.  No  allowance  was  made  for  higher  prices 
for  other  materials,  whereas  practically  all  the  materials 
used  are  considerably  above  the  prices  in  effect  at  this 
time  last  year.  In  the  case  of  wall  paints  and  enamels,  a 
still  greater  discrepancy  is  noted,  as  manufacturing  costs 
are  far  above  what  they  were  last  year,  while  the  selling 
price  is  but  15 @ 25c.  per  gallon  over  the  levels  in  effect  at 
this  time  last  year.  Some  manufacturers  became  so  dis- 
satisfied with  the  prices  in  effect  that  they  are  reported 
to  have  called  in  their  salesmen  in  November  and  to  have 
made  but  little  attempt  to  place  orders  in  the  closing 
month  of  the  year.  The  outlook  for  prepared  paints  from 
the  standpoint  of  consumption  is  very  bright,  as  a good 
export  business  is  looked  for  in  addition  to  a better  than 
normal  demand  at  home. 

Shellac. 

The  question  of  getting  supplies  from  primary  points 
has  assumed  more  importance  in  the  past  month.  Arri- 
vals have  been  small,  and  numerous  complaints  have  been 
heard  regarding  the  condition  of  the  goods.  The  scarcity 
of  vessels  has  made  future  arrivals  uncertain,  and  many 
sellers  are  reported  to  be  finding  difficulty  in  securing 
enough  supplies  to  cover  their  January  contracts.  The 
London  market  is  being  followed  closely,  but  the  latter  is 
firm,  and  holders  there  are  looking  for  higher  prices  on 
the  assumption  that  the  United  States  will  be  a heavy 
buyer  in  the  London  market.  Prices  for  shellac  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  month.  T.  N.  is  quoted  at  21@22c.  per 
pound;  bleached  is  19@20c.  for  commercial,  and  24@25c. 
for  bone  dry;  fine  orange  is  offered  at  22%@23c.,  and 
second  orange  at  2T%tg>22c.  D.  C.  is  held  at  26c.  per 
pound,  and  V.  S.  O.  at  25@26c. 

Turpentine. 

The  market  for  spirits  of  turpentine  was  rather  quiet 
around  the  holidays,  and  values  were  comparatively  low. 
After  the  turn  of  the  year  consuming  interest  showed  im- 
provement, and  sellers  were  firmer  in  their  views.  From 
a standpoint  of  demand  and  supply,  the  situation  looks 
very  strong.  Production  was  smaller  than  usual,  and 
many  hold  that  there  will  be  an  actual  shortage  of  stocks 
before  the  new  crop  is  available. 

Reviews  from  the  Savannah  and  Jacksonville  markets 
show  firm  conditions.  Stocks  are  smaller  than  a year  ago, 
and  present  receipts  are  far  from  heavy.  With  a good  de- 
mand for  paints,  it  is  expected  that  consuming  needs  for 
turpentine  will  be  large  from  now  on,  and  any  increase  in 
buying  would  favor  a stronger  market.  Present  quota- 
tions for  turpentine  in  the  New  York  market  are  59c.  per 
gallon. 

Window  Glass. 

All  reports  for  some  time  have  indicated  a good  demand 
for  -window  glass  and  have  forecasted  higher  prices. 
Many  manufacturers  are  sold  ahead,  aud  the  movement 
of  glass  from  the  factories  is  said  to  be  better  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  the  trade.  The  situation  was  more 
clearly  defined  during  the  closing  week  of  the  old  year, 
when  leading  manufacturers  withdrew  all  quotations,  and 
a week  later  announced  a higher  schedule  of  prices.  They 
now  offer  discounts  as  follows: — First  three  brackets  A 
quality,  90  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent.;  first  three  brackets 
B quality,  90  per  cent  and  20  per  cent.;  above  sizes  A 
quality,  S9  per  cent,  and  5 per  cent.;  above  sizes  B quality, 
S9  per  cent,  and  5 per  cent.  Three  discounts  are  for  single 
strength  glass.  On  double  strength  the  new  discounts  are 
90  per  cent,  on  A quality,  all  sizes,  and  90  per  cent,  and 
10  per  cent,  on  B quality,  all  sizes.  Boxing  is  charged 
extra  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  October  15, 
1912. 

Benzol  and  Toluol. 

Business  in  toluol  is  said  to  have  been  placed  at  $3.75 
per  gallon  for  contracts,  but  this  price  is  largely  nominal 
at  present,  as  no  sellers  seem  willing  to  accept  orders  at 
that  level.  Pure  toluol  has  sold  for  prompt  delivery  at 
$4.80  per  gallon,  and  the  spot  market  may  be  quoted  at 
$4.75@5  per  gallon,  according  to  seller.  Benzol  has  been 
offered  more  freely,  and  prices  are  under  the  figures 
quoted  a month  ago.  The  spot  market  is  now  held  at  S0@ 
90c.  per  gallon,  and  the  prices  are  free  with  stocks  ample 
enough  to  guarantee  prompt  deliveries. 
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A Dependable  White  Lead 


^/FATHESON  White  Lead  is  a dependable  product. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a trial.  Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A post  card  request  will  bring 
a sample  and  full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-57 1 Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a year,  and  any  one  offering  Thq 
Magazine  at  a lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
without  having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid  to 
any  agent  who  does  not  show  a letter  of  authoriza- 
tion, bearing  a date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  us.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but 
being  anxious  to  protect  our  constituents  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  will 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


This  issue  of  The  Paint- 
FOUR  ;rs  Magazine  contains  the 

reports  of  four  important 
IMPORTANT  State  conventions  of  mas- 

ter house  painters  and111 
CONVENTIONS.  decorators.  In  these  con- 

ventions there  was  so 
much  information  of  technical  and  business  value;  1 
that  we  have  felt  the  interests  of  the  trade  would 
be  best  served  by  printing  full  reports  of  these 
meetings  and  curtailing  somewhat  the  regular 
reading  matter.  But  those  of  our  subscribers  who 
are  not  association  members  have  lost  nothing  by 
reason  of  this,  because  many  of  the  papers  pre- 
sented at.  the  conventions  were  written  by  men 
whose  business  activities  are  so  great  that  they 
could  not  ordinarily  be  induced  to  write  for  pub- 
lication. But  they  are  such  enthusiasts  in  the 
cause  of  organization  that  they  willingly  give  their 
time  and  experience  for  the  benefit  of  their  co- 
workers, and  fortunately,  the  trade  at  large  are 
able  to  share  these  benefits  through  the  published 
proceedings.  We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  our 
subscribers  to  read  the  complete  reports  of  every 
one  of  these  four  conventions. 


All  the  convention  re- 
TRADE  ports  show  the  progress 

that  is  being  made  in  the 
EDUCATION  active  campaign,  started 

so  far  as  we  are  aware  by 
PROGRESS.  the  master  painters’  asso- 

ciations, for  trade  training 
in  connection  with  the  public  school  system.  In 
Connecticut  the  apprentice  shops  in  New  Haven, 
Bridgeport  and  other  cities,  already  show  that  they 
are  turning  out  graduates  who  have  been  trained 
along  the  lines  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system 
plus  the  theory  of  the  trade,  which  the  old-time 
mechanics  often  did  not  get,  but  which  makes  bet- 
ter craftsmen  of  the  boys  whose  hands  and  eyes 
have  received  the  training  absolutely  essential  for 
the  finished  mechanic.  In  Boston,  a trade  school  is 
now  being  erected  where  the  boys  will  devote  half 
of  each  eight-hour  day  to  practical  shop  work  and 
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the  other  half  to  such  studies  as  will  be  of  great- 
est value  to  them  in  their  chosen  trades.  A paint- 
ing class  is  already  assured.  In  New  York  State 
very  favorable  reports  were  made  of  the  progress 
of  trade  training,  especially  in  some  of  the  up- 
state cities.  Pennsylvania  has  also  taken  up  the 
matter  in  earnest.  Owing  to  the  length  of  the 
various  convention  reports  we  are  obliged  to  hold 
over  until  a future  issue,  the  report  of  an  evening 
meeting,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  during  the  conven- 
tion, to  discuss  the  subject  of  trade  education.  Wis- 
consin is  making  rapid  progress  in  this  direction, 
the  State  having  secured  the  services  of  Frank  L. 
Glynn,  formerly  director  of  the  Boardman  Appren- 
tice Shops  in  New  Haven.  These  are  only  some 
indications  of  the  rapid  progress  that  is  being  made 
in  vocational  education  in  our  public  schools.  And 
it  is  none  too  soon,  for  the  European  war  has  shut 
off  our  supply  of  foreign  trained  mechanics  and 
we  will  be  obliged  to  depend,  for  some  years  to 
come,  at  least,  upon  American  trained  craftsmen. 
The  introduction  of  trade  training  in  the  public 
schools  will  arouse  our  American  boys  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  dignity  of  labor  and  make  them  real- 
ize that  the  man  who  wears  overalls  need  be  none 
the  less  a gentleman  than  the  one  who  wears  good 
clothes,  but  earns  far  less,  and  whose  work  keeps 
him  confined  to  a counter  or  an  office  desk.  The 
future  welfare  of  the  building  trades  and  of  our 
American  industries  generally  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  vocational  schools  that  are  now  coming 
into  existence  in  our  various  cities  and  towns. 


The  Committee  on  Speci- 
MODEL  fications  of  the  Connecticut 

State  Society  of  Master 
PAINTING  House  Painters  and  Deco- 

rators presented  to  the 
SPECIFICATIONS.  Bridgeport  convention  the 

most  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory set  of  specifications  for  painters’  work,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  painter  and  the  architect, 
that  we  have  ever  seen.  Three  complete  specifications 
were  embodied  in  the  report,  grade  A being  for  the 
very  best  work ; grade  B for  average  good  work  and 
grade  C for  a cheaper  class  of  buildings  for  which  it 
was  intended.  In  preparing  these  specifications  the 
committee  has  evidently  kept  in  close  touch  with 
architects  and  has  followed  the  plan  of  giving  the 
architect  choice  between  different  methods.  The  en- 
deavor has  been  to  furnish  a specification  that  will 
not  permit  any  loopholes  for  the  unscrupulous  bidder 
— provided,  of  course,  that  the  supervision  is  what  it 
should  be — and  which  at  the  same  time  describes 
practical  working  methods  that  can  be  carried  out  by 
any  intelligent  painter.  Although  brands  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  specifications,  a note  states  that  it 
is  desirable  that  the  architect  shall  specify  brands  of 
varnish,  enamels  and  the  like  as  standards,  to  which 
the  bidders  must  conform  in  submitting  estimates, 
but  that  such  specified  brands  shall  be  intended  only 
as  standards  and  the  painter  may  be  permitted  to  use 
such  other  materials  as  he  is  accustomed  to  handle, 
provided  he  first  satisfies  the  architect  that  they  are 
of  the  same  grade  and  approximately  the  same  cost. 
This  is  a very  wise  provision,  since  there  seems  to  he 
no  other  wav  to  put  bidders  on  an  equal  footing,  vet 
at  the  same  time  it  leaves  room  for  the  painter  to  ex- 
ercise his  judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  particular 
goods  that  he  uses,  provided  he  is  able  to  produce  the 
grade  of  work  that  the  architect  wants.  After  all, 


the  architect  is  looking  for  results,  and  so  long  as  he 
gets  them  he  cares  not  at  all  what  brands  are  used. 
Indeed,  the  architect,  as  a rule,  would  prefer  to  leave 
the  selection  of  the  particular  make  of  any  class  of 
goods  to  the  contractor,  for  he  is  thereby  relieved  of 
any  suspicion  of  obtaining  an  underhand  commission 
from  the  manufacturer  of  the  specified  goods.  Al- 
though the  work  of  the  committee  has  been  very  well 
done,  as  a whole,  still  they  feel  that  it  may  be  open 
to  criticism  and  they  would  welcome  any  suggestions 
that  they  may  receive  from  master  painters  or  archi- 
tects, either  in  or  out  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  be- 
fore the  final  adoption  of  the  report.  Our  chief 
criticism  is  that  it  entirely  omits  any  reference  to 
glass  or  glazing  as  a part  of  the  painters’  work.  It 
may  be  that  in  Connecticut  the  trade  has  allowed  this 
important  branch  to  slip  away  from  them,  but  there 
are  other  parts  of  the  country  where  the  painters  still 
handle  the  glass  and  where  the  glazing  is  done  in  the 
paint  shops,  after  the  sash  have  been  fitted  at  the 
building  by  the  carpenters.  The  painter  thus  con-, 
trols  both  the  priming  of  the  sash  and  the  glazing,  and 
all  painters  who  have  got  into  trouble  because  of 
cheap  priming  paints  and  commercial  putty,  used  by 
sash  and  door  factories,  will  appreciate  the  advantage 
of  having  charge  of  the  glazing — to  say  nothing  of 
the  profit  that  comes  from  handling  the  glass.  We 
believe  that  if  the  painters  of  the  country  would 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  architects  the  many  ad- 
vantages of  having  the  glazing  done  by  the  painters, 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  again  restore  it  to  the 
trade  where  it  properly  belongs. 


Higher  prices  for  paint 
HIGHER  materials  is  a phrase  fre- 

quently heard  in  the  trade 
PRICES  FOR  of  late.  In  a general  way, 

the  truth  of  this  is  admit- 
MATERIALS.  ted,  but  the  extent  to 

which  values  have  appre- 
ciated is  brought  home  most  convincingly  by  a 
comparison  of  prices  as  quoted  at  present,  with 
those  prevailing  at  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
two  preceding  years.  White  lead  in  oil  at  the  be- 
ginning of  February,  1916-,  was  held  at  a minimum 
price  of  8 cents  per  pound,  as  against  6^4  cents  per 
pound  in  1915  and  in  1914.  Zinc  oxide,  on  con- 
tracts for  delivery  over  the  first  part  of  this  year, 
commanded  a price  of  85/&  cents  per  pound  for 
American  process  and  16@17  cents  per  pound  for 
French  process.  In  1915  buyers  could  contract  on 
a basis  of  5y£  cents  per  pound  for  American  proc- 
ess and  7@8  cents  per  pound  for  French  process. 
In  1914  the  prices  were  53^  cents  per  pound  and 
6j%@ 7 cents  per  pound,  respectively.  Lithopone 
is  now  hard  to  get  at  II  cents  per  pound,  while 
there  were  free  offers  at  3-;4@4  cents  per  pound  at 
corresponding  periods  in  1915  and  1914.  Linseed 
oil,  now  held  at  72  cents  per  gallon,  could  be 
bought  for  56  cents  per  gallon  a year  ago,  and  at 
48  cents  per  gallon  in  1914.  Turpentine,  offered 
this  month  at  58  cents  per  gallon,  shows  an  ad- 
vance of  13  cents  and  7 cents  per  gallon,  respec- 
tively, over  the  market  prices  of  1915  and  1914. 
Dry  colors,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  higher 
than  in  recent  years,  some  of  them  in  truth  being 
higher  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  trade. 
Chrome  green,  chemically  pure,  has  almost  doubled 
in  value  in  the  past  two  years.  The  1914  quotation 
was  16  cents  per  pound,  as  against  20  cents  per 
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pound  in  1915  and  30  cents  per  pound,  which  is  the 
current  figure.  Chemically  pure  chrome  yellow  is 
now  firm  at  15  cents  per  pound,  while  a year  ago 
it  could  be  bought  at  11  cents  per  pound,  and  in 
1914  10  cents  per  pound  was  quoted.  Prussian 
blue,  which  sold  at  28  cents  per  pound  in  1914,  was 
advanced  to  46  cents  «per  pound  last  year  and  now 
is  scarce  at  $1.50  per  pound.  Pure  Para  toners 
progressed  from  60  cents  per  pound  in  1914  to  80 
cents  per  pound  a year  ago,  and  are  now  sparingly 
offered  at  $2.50  and  $3  per  pound.  Indian  reds, 
which  were  available  at  iy2  cents  per  pound  in  the 
two  preceding  years,  now  cost  the  consumers  a 
minimum  price  of  5 cents  per  pound.  What  is 
true  of  these  colors  also  applies  to  a greater  or  less 
extent  to  the  entire  color  list,  and  colors  in  oil 
show  the  same  percentage  of  gain  as  was' reported 
for  the  dry  products.  Gilders’  whiting,  which  sold 
on  contracts  at  50@52  cents  per  100  pounds  in 
1914  and  1915,  has  been  moved  up  to  63  cents  per 
100  pounds.  The  foregoing  price  comparisons  re- 
lating to  the  most  important  materials  in  the  trade 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  present  position  of  the 
market. 


_ The  painter  who  cannot 

PRICES  FOR  read  the  signs  of  the  times, 

and  who  fails  to  ask  higher 
PAINTING  prices  for  the  work  on 

which  he  estimates  this  sea- 
MUST  ADVANCE.  son  than  he  did  last  year  or 

the  year  before,  is  not  only 
injuring  himself,  but  he  is  working  harm  to  the  entire 
trade.  There  is  every  reason  why  painting  prices 
should  be  advanced  and  absolutely  no  justification 
for  continuing  old  rates  because  of  a fear  that  your 
competitor  will  cut  under  your  figure.  Let  him  do 
it,  if  he  is  foolish  enough,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  make  a direct  bid  for  the  sheriff  because 
your  competitor  is  headed  toward  bankruptcy.  Prac- 
tically everything  you  buy,  whether  food  or  clothing, 
costs  more  today  than  it  did  a year  or  so  ago,  and 
although  you  may  grumble,  you  pay  the  advance 
prices  because  you  must,  and  increased  living  ex- 
penses makes  it  necessary  for  you  to  increase  your 
income.  People  may  complain  because  painting 
prices  are  higher,  but  if  you  tell  them  that  the  cost 
of  everything  entering  into  a job  of  painting  has  ad- 
vanced and  is  not  likely  to  be  materially  lowered  for 
some  years  to  come,  at  any  rate,  you  have  given  a 
reason  that  justifies  you  in  any  higher  prices  that  you 
may  ask.  At  least  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  a painting 
job  is  labor,  and  as  you  well  know,  wages  have  already 


advanced  or  the  unions  have  given  notice  that  they 
will  insist  on  higher  wages  this  spring.  They  will  be 
able  to  enforce  their  demands  more  easily  than  ever 
before,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor.  The 
war  has  called  back  many  foreign-born  painters  who 
were  not  naturalized  citizens  and  no  new  immigrants 
are  coming  in.  We  have  depended  too  long  on  for- 
eign countries  to  supply  us  with  mechanics  and  now 
the  source  of  supply  is  closed.  Even  handy  men  are 
lacking  because  the  factories,  running  night  and  day 
with  war  orders,  are  paying  them  higher  wages  than 
you  can  and  are  giving  their  employes  steady  work. 
Your  materials  all  cost  you  more  money  today  than 
they  did,  although  all  the  price  advances  may  not  be 
directly  traceable  to  the  war.  The  enormous  use  of 
lead  in  munition  manufacture  has  raised  the  price  of 
the  metal  and  consequently  of  all  lead  products,  such 
as  white  lead  and  red  lead.  The  advance  in  the  price 
of  zinc  white  is  largely  due  to  its  increasing  use  for 
the  manufacture  of  automobile  tires.  Linseed  oil  is 
high  priced  because  the  Argentine  oil  is  not  available 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  ships  in  which  to  import  it ; 
and  we  seldom  raise  enough  flaxseed  in  this  country 
to  supply  our  own  needs.  Certain  of  the  imported 
earth  colors,  varnish  gums,  shellac,  whiting  and  pum- 
ice stone  have  all  advanced  materially  in  price,  be- 
cause of  increased  cost  of  importation  due  to  scarcity 
of  ships.  The  anilin  colors  and  dyes  are  practically 
out  of  the  market  and  supplies  are  difficult  to  obtain 
at  any  price.  And  when  not  only  labor,  but  almost 
all  the  paint  material  you  use  are  costing  you  consid- 
erably more  money,  self  preservation  dictates  that  you 
raise  your  price  to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  labor 
and  material  to  you.  Brushes  are  constantly  advanc- 
ing in  price  because  bristles  are  getting  very  scarce, 
and  as  for  camel  and  badger  hair,  they  are  unobtain- 
able The  wall  paper  manufacturers  have  already  an- 
nounced that  they  will  be  compelled  to  materially  ad- 
vance their  prices  this  month,  because  of  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  paper  stock,  bronzes  and  colors.  Unless 
you  have  recent  quotations  from  your  jobber,  you 
'cannot  afford  to  quote  prices  on  decorating  a room 
with  no  other  guide  than  the  prices  printed  on  the 
backs  of  the  sheets  in  the  sample  books.  Burlaps, 
grass  cloths  and  other  imported  wall  hangings  have 
advanced  very  materially.  Can  you  afford  to  make 
estimates  for-  painting  or  decorating  work  and  base 
your  prices  on  the  costs  of  similar  work  a year  or 
two  ago?  Not  unless  you  are  possessed  of  a large 
private  fortune,  which  you  desire  to  present  to  your 
clients  as  an  act  of  philanthropy.  Therefore,  it  be- 
hooves you  to  get  busy  right  now  and  revise  your 
prices  upward. 
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Questions 

We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with 
painting,  decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  will  use 
our  ■ utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our  sub- 
scribers may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  however,  an- 
swer any  questions  unless  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer — not  for  publication,  but  as 
a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  we  undertake  to 
supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  department 
covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than  through  the 
pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine.  Inquiries  should 
be  received  not  later  than  the  twentieth  of  the  month 
tp  insure  answering  in  the  succeeding  issue. 


Method  of  Making  Chipped  Glass  Signs. 

R.  F.  B.,  Pennsylvania,  asks: — What  is  the  cheap- 
est and  best  method  of  making  chipped  glass  signs, 
the  centre  of  letters  to  be  chipped  and  having  bur- 
nished gold  edges? 

Answer:  This  is  difficult  work  for  an  amateur 

and  somewhat  expensive,  while  in  a factory  making 
a specialty  of  this  class  of  work  the  proper  apparatus 
is  installed.  The  simplest  process  we  know  of  is  the 
one  followed  by  a firm  that  follows  this  business 
solely.  The  design  is  first  drawn  on  heavy  manila 
paper,  and  after  being  pasted  to  the  glass,  the  parts 
intended  to  be  chipped  are  then  cut  out  and  carefully 
lifted  from  the  glass,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  any 
part  that  is  to  be  left  clear.  The  glass  is  then  laid 
flat  with  the  design  up  and  then  a stream  of  fine  sharp 
sand  is  directed  upon  it  through  a hopper  or  funnel 
with  a fall  of  some  eight  or  ten  feet,  for  a few  min- 
utes, which  is  sufficient  to  etch  the  parts  that  are  to 
be  chipped.  Then  the  whole  surface  of  the  glass, 
paper  and  all,  is  then  coated  to  a thickness  of  at  least 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  with  strong  glue  fairly  hot, 
the  kind  known  as  noodle  glue  being  best,  which  is 
allowed  to  dry  and  harden  in  a moderately  warm 
place.  The  glass  is  then  set  on  edge  in  a rack  in  a dry 
kiln,  which  is  raised  to  a high  temperature  by  means 
of  gas  jets  near  the  floor.  After  several  hours’  ex- 
posure to  this  heat  the  glue  flakes  off  in  irregular 
chips,  pulling  with  it  the  etched  surface  of  the  glass, 
giving  the  appearance  of  frosted  work.  Any  glue  re- 
maining is  scraped  off  with  a palette  knife,  and  the 
paper  soaked  off  from  the  clear  glass  and  the  edges 
are  gilded  and  burnished  in  the  usual  wav.  Re- 
member above  all,  that  the  glue  will  not  chip  the  glass 
unless  it  has  been  roughened  by  sand  blast  or  etching 
fluid,  the  sand  blast  being  most  efficient  and  least 
troublesome. 


Eliminating  Fattiness  from  White  Lead  Paint. 

C.  A.  Y.,  Illinois,  has  a lot  of  white  lead  paint 
mixed  for  use  with  linseed  oil  and  turpentine,  that 
has  become  fatty  by  standing  about  for  several 
months  and  desires  to  know  how  he  can  best  eliminate 
the  fatty  condition. 

Answer:  The  most  practical  way  to  accomplish 

this  is  to  remove  the  thin  portion  of  the  paint,  which, 
no  doubt,  has  come  to  the  top,  into  another  receptacle, 
which  you  can  thin  down  with  a portion  of  fresh 
benzine  and  use  with  more  pigment  for  some  rough 
work  by  adding  some  dryer.  Then  thoroughly  beat 
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up  the  stouter  remaining  portion,  and  thin  it  with 
fresh  oil  and  a fair  portion  of  pure  turpentine  to  the 
proper  consistency,  using  a good  liquid  dryer.  If, 
however,  the  fatty  paint  has  not  settled  much,  you 
can  thin  it  down  with  benzine  and  let  it  settle,  then 
pour  off  the  liquid  that  comes  to  the  top  and  the  ben- 
zine will  have  extracted  most  all,  if  not  all,  the  rancid 
oil  and  turpentine.  This  can  be  used  as  stated  above 
for  rough  work,  such  as  roof  or  fence  paint,  but  is 
not  recommended  for  priming  new  work. 


Applying  Shellac  Varnish  Over  Paste  Filler. 

J.  S.,  Illinois,  asks: — If  I apply  two  coats  of  shel- 
lac varnish,  medium  heavy,  on  a surface  filled  with 
paste  filler  and  on  top  of  this  a flowing  coat  of  a good 
grade  of  elastic  interior  varnish,  should  there  be  any 
trouble  about  the  varnish  cracking? 

Answer:  No!  Not  so  long  as  the  wood  is  fairly 
well  seasoned,  the  filler  hard  and  dry  and  the  shellac 
varnish  not  applied  too  stout.  Each  coat  of  shellac 
must  be  dry  and  hard  before  applying  the  next  coat 
and  the  last  coat  of  shellac  should  be  lightly  sanded 
and  well  dusted  before  the  flowing  coat  of  finish  is 
given.  If  time  permits,  it  might  be  better  to  apply 
one  coat  only  of  shellac  varnish,  then  one  coat  of 
interior  varnish  well  rubbed  out,  and  slightly  mossed 
and  finally  given  the  flowing  coat  of  finish.  Crack- 
ing of  varnish  is  mostly  due  to  the  undercoats  of 
filler  not  being  dry  or  hard  enough,  also  to  unsea- 
soned lumber,  but  very  seldom  to  the  varnish'  itself. 


Repainted  Exposed  Work  Peeling  and  Cracking. 

C.  E.  R.,  Massachusetts,  writes: — A house  built 
eleven  or  twelve  years  since,  originally  painted  gray, 
supposedly  with  lead  and  oil  paint,  was  again  painted 
six  years  ago  with  a ready-mixed  paint  in  white. 
This  peeled  quite  badly,  especially  on  the  northeast 
and  southern  exposure.  Two  years  ago,  in  April,  I 
painted  this  property  with  lead  and  oil  furnished  by 
the  owner,  who  purchased  the  material  from  a promi- 
nent paint  concern  in  Boston.  I first  scraped  off  all 
the  loose  paint,  touching  up  bare  spots  and  gave  it 
two  coats,  the  first  coat  being  lead  and  oil  with  a little 
turps  only,  but  on  the  second  coat  I used,  with  the 
lead,  about  20  per  cent,  zinc  white,  which  came  from 
the  same  concern.  I added  the  zinc  white  because  I 
desired  to  have  a pure  white  job.  the  house  standing 
out  prominently  on  a hill  about  a mile  inland  from 
the  shore.  Less  than  a year  after  this  last  painting 
the  paint  began  to  show  cracks  and  alligator  marks, 
that  in  some  places  appear  to  extend  clean  down  to 
the  wood.  The  porch  columns,  which  have  been 
painted  once  before  only,  because  having  been  re- 
newed, show  wide  cracks,  far  worse  than  the  balance 
of  the  house. 

Do  you  think  that  the  addition  of  zinc  white  caused 
the  trouble?  Tf  not,  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the 
reason  for  it? 

Answer:  Your  addition  of  zinc  white  for  the  fin- 
ishing coat  was  perfectly  proper  for  the  location  you 
describe,  and  using  lead  and  oil  with  a little  turps  for 
the  first  coat  was  also  good  practice.  The  best  way. 
however,  would  have  been  to  remove  all  of  the  old 
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paint,  whether  loose  or  firm,  because  it  most  always 
happens,  that  in  painting  over  the  old  surface,  which 
has  partly  scaled,  the  new  paint  in  drying  takes  a 
hold  of  the  apparently  firm  portion,  causing  it  to  scale 
sooner  or  later.  This  is  especially  the  case  on  ex- 
posed surfaces  that  have  been  repeatedly  painted  over 
with  material  of  different  composition.  You  state 
that  some  six  years  ago  a certain  brand  of  ready- 
mixed  white  paint  was  used,  and  that  this  had  peeled 
when  it  was  painted  over  by  you  two  years  ago  with 
lead  and  oil  for  first  coat.  We  rather  think  that  it 
had  scaled,  as  most  ready-mixed  whites  contain  a 
good  portion  of  zinc  oxide,  which  makes  the  coating 
more  or  less  brittle.  In  short,  we  will  say,  that  if,  as 
you  say,  you  used  pure  white  lead,  linseed  oil  and 
some  turps  for  the  first  coat  and  added  zinc  white, 
only  in  the  proportion  of  20  per  cent.,  the  trouble 
cannot  be  blamed  on  the  paint,  but  to  the  condition  of 
the  surface  only.  The  only  remedy  in  a case  of  this 
kind  is  to  remove  all  of  the  paint  clean  to  the  wood 
by  the  torch,  or  if  this  is  too  risky  because  of  fire, 
then  by  scraping  and  wire  brushing,  because  other- 
wise the  same  trouble  will  occur  again  by  recoating 
under  present  conditions. 


Dead  Oil  of  Tar. 

M.  D.,  New  York,  desires  information  on  dead  oil 
of  tar,  how  produced  and  its  possible  uses  in  paint  or 
varnish. 

Answer : Dead  oil  of  tar  is  obtained  in  the  dis- 
tillation or  refining  of  coal  tar,  when  as  many  as  four 
or  five  distillates  may  be  obtained,  which  are  usually 
classed  as  follows : — First,  runnings  of  extra  light  oil 
at  about  1 io°  C. ; second,  running  light  oil  at  1 io°  C. 
to  170°  C. ; third,  carbolic  or  medium  oil  at  170°  to 
240°  C. ; fourth,  heavy  or  creosote  oil  at  240°  C.  to 
270°  C. ; (dead  oil  of  tar  is  heavy  or  creosote  oil 
from  which  the  naphthalene  constituents  are  eliminat- 
ed) ; fifth,  anthracene  oils  are  obtained  at  tempera- 
tures over  270°  C.  The  residuum  from  this  process 
of  distillation  forms  the  hard  pitch,  which  in  the 
making  of  coal-tar  paint  may  be  dissolved  by  heat  at 
high  temperature  and  made  liquid  by  the  addition 
of  dead  oil  of  tar  and  the  lighter  tar  oils.  When  the 
price  permits,  dead  oil  of  tar  is  used  to  quite  an  ex- 
tent in  the  manufacture  of  lampblack,  along  with 
low-priced  fats  and  greases.  Whenever  this  oil  com- 
mands a stiff  market  price,  as  at  present,  the  selling 
price  of  true  lampblack  advances  correspondingly. 
Dead  oil  of  tar  interests  the  painter  in  so  far  only  as 
creosote  shingle  stains  are  concerned,  and  possibly 
for  liquefying  coal-tar  paint,  although  here  the  so- 
called  light  tar  oil  would  be  of  more  practical  use. 
The  principal  difference  between  coal-tar  creosote 
and  dead  oil  of  tar  is  that,  in  the  former  the  naphtha- 
lene solids  that  are  held  in  suspension  by  the  oil  are 
apt  to  crystallize  at  low  temperature,  and  when  the 
liquid  is  used  for  liquefying  coal  tar  produces  crack- 
ing of  the  paint.  In  using  creosote  oil  for  shingle 
stain  the  crystallization  of  the  naphthalene  is  a fea- 
ture that  is  apt  to  give  trouble,  and,  therefore,  the 
dead  oil  of  tar,  the  safer  of  the  two  wood  preserva- 
tive liquids,  should  be  used. 


Matching  Old  Church  Seats  to  Golden  Oak  Finish. 

A.  B.,  Ohio,  writes : — Kindly  give  this  inquiry  your 
attention  in  the  next  issue  of  The  Magazine.  A 
church  has  lately  been  done  in  folden  oak  finish,  the 
wood  being  oak  throughout.  Now  the  seats  are  all 


old  and  were  finished  in  the  natural  originally.  What 
can  I do  to  bring  them  up  to  the  same  finish  as  the 
rest  of  the  woodwork,  that  is,  golden  oak  effect? 

Answer : There  are  several  ways  by  which  this 

may  be  accomplished,  but  by  all  mejins,  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  give  the  seats  a thorough  cleaning 
by  scrubbing  with  soapsuds  and  water,  to  which  a 
little  ammonia  is  added,  using  a liberal  quantity  of 
clear  water  to  remove  the  soap  as  well  as  the  am- 
monia. When  dry,  remove  all  the  old  varnish  that 
may  still  adhere  with  one  of  the  quick  paint  and  var- 
nish removers,  or  if  you  find  these  too  expensive,  use 
strong  ammonia  of  220  or  26°  Baume,  and  follow 
this  with  water,  to  which  some  vinegar  has  been 
added  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  ammonia,  or 
if  you  use  paint  and  varnish  remover,  follow  direc- 
tions. When  the  seats  have  dried,  use  a golden  oak 
stain  that  will  match  the  new  work,  but  do  not  have 
the  stain  oily,  but  use  it  thin,  with  plenty  of  good, 
hard  driers.  If  necessary,  use  a golden  oak  pa,ste 
filler  and  finally  finish  with  hard-drying  seat  varnish. 
You  may  have  a golden  oak  stain  among  your  own 
stock,  but  if  not,  you  can  readily  produce  it  for  those 
seats  by  mixing  quick  drying  asphaltum  varnish  and 
coach  japan,  about  equal  parts,  thinning  with  pure 
turpentine  only.  The  stain  must  dry  hard  or  you 
will  have  trouble  with  the  varnish  remaining  tacky, 
and  for  quick  work  on  the  top  of  seats,  good  orange 
shellac  varnish  may  be  best.  If  filler  is  required,  use 
natural  paste  wood  filler  and  tint  it  to  suit  with  a little 
Vandyke  brown  or  burnt  umber  and  see  that  it  dries 
hard  before  finishing  with  varnish. 


Scaling  of  Paint  from  Old  Frame  Dwelling. 

, F.  E.  S.,  Illinois,  in  sending  in  paint  scale  from  a 
house  over  twenty  years  old,  writes  as  follows: — 
Am  sending  you  paint  scale  from  one  of  my  custom- 
er’s houses.  I did  not  do  the  original  work  of  paint- 
ing, but  expect  to  repaint  the  job  where  the  paint 
has  scaled  on  a gable  roof  to  the  north.  The  upper 
story  is  shingles,  and  I do  not  see  a portion  of  paint 
on  the  shingles  that  were  painted  two  years  ago. 
Please  try  and  tell  me  the  reason  why  the  paint  has 
scaled  and  whether  you  think  that  the  paint  will  scale 
all  the  way  around  in  similar  manner  in  time. 

Answer:  In  examining  the  paint  scale  you  have 

sent  us,  we  notice  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  inferior 
priming  originally,  the  priming  or  first  coat  being 
composed  of  ocher  and  white.  What  kind  of  white 
pigment  was  used  with  the  yellow  ocher  cannot  now 
be  determined,  but  so  much  is  certain  that,  what- 
ever oil  was  used  in  that  priming  was  absorbed  by 
the  lumber  and  did  not  leave  enough  binder  in  this 
first  coating  to  hold  on  to  the  wood  permanently.  The 
back  of  the  paint  scale  proves  this,  and,  furthermore, 
that  the  surface  has  not  been  repainted  only  once,  but 
a number  of  times,  with  eray,  alternating  with  qui‘e 
a light  gray  or  white.  These  recoatings  were  of  a 
composition  that  dried  rather  hard  and  somewhat 
brittle,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  it  is  a question  of 
time  only  when  scaling  will  take  place  all  over  the 
balance  of  the  house,  as  there  seems  not  a trace  of 
elasticity  left  in- the  scale  vou  sent  us.  If  this  scaling 
happened  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  it  is  kut 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  same  paint  on  the 
eastern  and  southern  exposures  must  be  still  jess 
elastic  or  adhesive.  Pound  the  paint  on  these  sides 
of  the  house  with  a small  wooden  mallet  and  see 
whether  it  does  not  make  the  paint  scale  readily.  If 
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so,  it  will  not  do  to  repaint  without  removing  all 
the  old  paint  clean  to  the  wood. 


Fumed  Oak  Water  or  Acid  Stain. 

C.  F.  M.,  Washington,  writes: — Can  you  give  a 
formula  for  a fumed  oak  water  or  acid  stain  that  will 
not  fade  when  exposed  to  strong  light?  We  have 
much  of  this  kind  of  staining  to  do  here,  but  are  not 
equipped  with  fuming  apparatus. 

Answer : By  dissolving  four  ounces  of  catchu 

(also  known  as  gambier)  in  one  gallon  of  water  and 
applying  this  solution  to  the  oak  by  means  of  a soft 
brush  or  sponge,  you  will  obtain  a rich,  brownish 
color,  which  is  allowed  to  dry.  Then  brush  over  with 
a solution  of  four  ounces  of  bichromate  of  potash  in 
one  gallon  of  water  and  you  will  have  a fumed  oak 
effect  as  closely  as  is  possible  to  produce  without 
fuming,  and  it  will  not  fade,  either.  Both  solutions 
are  made  with  hot  water  and  allowed  to  cool  before 
using.  The  more  tannic  acid  your  lumber  contains, 
the  more  effective  will  be  the  staining,  and  with  some 
oak,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  the  bichromate  of 
potash  solution,  omitting  the  gambier  or  catechu 
solution.  It  depends  very  much  upon  the  depth  of 
staining  desired,  and  in  some  cases  the  repeated  ap- 
plication of  strong  ammonia  by  means  of  a mop,  will 
be  sufficient.  When  using  the  catechu  and  bichro- 
mate solutions,  if  the  effect  is  not  strong  enough,  re- 
duce the  quantity  of  water  stated  above  and  boil  the 
catechu  well,  let  cool  and  strain  before  use. 


Coloring  Lamp  Globes  in  Imitation  of  Colored 
Glass. 

J.  H.  K.,  Pennsylvania  writes : — I wish,  to  obtain 
some  information  in  reference  to  coloring  lamp 
globes  ruby  and  blue  in  imitation  of  colored  glass 
as  nearly  as  possible.  I have  an  idea  that  there  is 
a colored  lacquer  on  the  market  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose, but  do  not  know  the  name  of  parties  supply- 
ing it.  I also  think  that  it  could  be  done  with  the 
right  kind  of  lacquer  colored  with  a dye.  sold  by 
many  drug  stores,  diluted  or  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
mixed  with  lacquer  and  strained,  then  used  as  a dip, 
wiping  off  the  outside  of  globe  and  placing  in  a 
warm  oven.  Would  thank  you  for  all  the  informa- 
tion you  can  furnish  on  the  subject. 

Answer:  We  would  strongly  advise  you  against 

experimenting  with  the  dye  you  mention,  as  it  is 
too  fugitive  for  the  purpose  and,  besides,  it  does 
not  stand  the  heat.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the 
finest  grade  of  ultramarine  blue  and  permanent  red 
lake  are  not  translucent  enough  for  the  purpose, 
even  when  used  with  the  best  lacquer.  The  best 
Coloring  matter  you  can  obtain  for  the  purpose  is 
what  is  known  as  soluble  fat  aniline,  which  is  very 
permanent  and  can  be  used  for  coloring  oil  varnishes 
as  well  as  spirit  varnishes,  especially  celluloid  lac- 
quers, which  latter  will  stand  high  degrees  of  heat. 
This  coloring  matter  may  be  obtained  from  New 
Vork  importers  of  aniline  colors,  unless  the  condi- 
tions owing  to  the  European  war  have  prevented 
importations.  But  we  cannot  see  why  you  should 
wish  to  coat  the  globes  on  the  inside,  where  the 
direct  'heat  is  liable  to  damage  the  coating  more 
rapidly  than  it  would  on  the  outside.  Tf  you  close 
up  the  opening  of  the  globes  and  din  them,  allow- 
ing them  to  drain  well,  there  will  be  less  waste  than 
coating  the  inside  and  wiping  off  the  outside,  be- 
sides it  will  he  a cleaner  job.  By  using  celluloid 


lacquer  you  will  have  a heat-proof  material,  as  well 
as  far  better  translucency,  and  one  that  is  more 
readily  wiped  off  when  in  use  without  destroying 
the  coating  than  by  using  a coating  made  with  the 
use  of  another  vehicle.  Your  idea  as  to  such  a ma- 
terial being  on  the  market  is  correct.  There  is  a 
concern  somewhere  in  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  mak- 
ing a specialty  of  this  for  large  concerns  in  the 
incandescent  laup  business,  but  as  they  do  not  ad- 
vertise we  are  unable  to  locate  them,  find  other 
manufacturers  of  special  colored  lacquers  would 
hardly  care  to  supply  small  quantities  such  as  you 
might  possibly  require. 


Lap  Cement  for  Asphalt  Felts. 

C.  J.,  New  Jersey,  desires  formula  for  making  a 
cement  for  holding  the  laps  of  asphalt  felts  together. 

Answer:  This  being  entirely  out  of  the  line  of 

paint  manufacture  and  painting,  we  are  unable  to 
comply  with  your  request.  However,  as  you  appear 
to  be  in  the  business  of  making  asphaltic  coatings, 
it  should  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  experiment  with 
asphaltum  and  some  substance  like  waste  rubber. 


Gilsonite  and  Elaterite  in  Paint  for  Tin,  Etc. 

C.  J.  Co.,  New  Jersey,  asks  us  to  advise  in  re- 
gard to  refined  elaterite  as  to  its  possible  use  with 
gilsonite  asphaltum  in  making  a good  elastic  paint 
for  tin  and  other  metal.  Want  to  know  whether 
elaterite  is  an  asphalt  and  where  it  may  be  obtained. 

Answer : Elaterite  is  a bitumen  or  mineral 

pitch,  occurring  in  fungoid  masses.  It  looks  very 
much  like  India  rubber,  and  is  sometimes  called 
mineral  caoutchouc.  It  would  certainly  impart 
elasticity  to  the  gilsonite,  if  used  in  connection  with 
it ; but  as  we  have  not  seen  any  of  the  material  for 
some  years,  we  are  unable  to  advise  you  as  to  where 
you  may  procure  it.  Would  say,  however,  that  you 
might  communicate  with  the  parties  who  sell  you 
your  requirements  of  gilsonite  asphalt.  No  doubt 
the  hydrocarbon  liquids  used  with  your  asphalt  in 
preparing  liquid  .coatings  will  also  be  the  proper 
solvents  for  elaterite. 


Unsatisfactory  Rough  Stuff  and  Size  for  Carriage 
Work. 

B.  K.,  Maine,  in  sending  us  samples  of  a dry, 
whitish  powder  to  be  used  as  a rough  stuff:  and  a 
size  to  be  used  over  the  rough  stuff,  says  that  he 
has  used  the  goods  for  a long  time  with  satisfaction 
on  carriage  work,  but  finds  now  that  on  a number 
of  jobs  done  last  summer  the  finish  cracked  badly, 
both  over  wood  and  metal.  In  using  the  materials 
in  question,  the  surface  is  primed  with  a thin  coat 
of  lead,  thinned  with  one  part  oil  to  three  parts 
turps.  The  dry  powder  used  as  rough  stuff  is  mixed 
with  boiling  water  and  well  beaten  to  keep  the  re- 
sulting mixture  free  from  lumps.  When  this  has 
become  hard,  it  is  coated  over  with  the  size,  which 
is  also  thinned  with  hot  water.  Lately  he  has  no- 
ticed a peculiar  odor  about  the  material  and  thinks 
that  other  ingredients  have  been  added  that  are 
causing  the  cracking. 

Answer:  The  only  peculiar  odor  we  notice  about 

the  material  is  that  the  size,  which  we  take  to  be 
composed  of  potato  salad,  contains  an  appreciable 
portion  of  soda  or  similar  chemical  added  to  keep 
it  from  souring  or  becoming  moldy.  \\  e cannot 
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discern  any  odor  in  the  dry  powder,  which  appears 
to  be  a mixture  of  some  calcined  plaster  and  some 
other  mineral  with  perhaps  some  flour  middlings. 
This  would  be  on  the  plan  of  old-fashioned  rough 
stuff,  said  to  have  been  in  use  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago,  when  rye  flour,  whiting  and  a little  plaster  of 
paris  and  hot  water  was  largely  used,  but  the  prac- 
tice has  long  been  abandoned.  However,  the  writer 
knows  for  a fact  that  a prominent  firm  of  street 
car  builders,  some  twenty-five  years  since,  aban- 
doned the  lead  system  on  their  car  bodies,  substitut- 
ing a system  of  surfacing  introduced  by  a master 
painter,  whom  they  had  just  engaged  on  the  claim 
of  his  being  able  to  reduce  painting  costs  to  a great 
extent.  This  surfacing  material  consisted  of  finely 
ground  calcined  plaster  and  animal  glue  and  was 
mixed  with  boiling  water  and  applied  warm  in  three 
coats  over  a thin  coat  of  lead  priming.  A great 
number  of  the  cars  made  for  and  shipped  to  the 
street  car  company  of  a Western  city  were  rejected, 
because  when  in  service  only  a few  weeks  the  whole 
fine  finish  on  the  panels  and  letter  boards  came  off 
in  sheets  clean  to  the  wood  and  the  work  had  to  be 
done  all  over  again,  causing  a loss  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  Some  Western  carriage  builders  had  sim- 
ilar experiences  after  abandoning  the  old  rub-lead 
or  lead  rough-stuff  system  and  introducing  cheap 
surfacing  and  sealer  practice,  paying  very  dearly  for 
their  experience.  While  you  may  have  some  suc- 
cess with  the  material  of  which  you  sent  us  samples, 
we  believe  the  safest  plan  to  insure  good  and  per- 
manent result  is  to  use  rational  and  approved 
methods  for  priming  and  surfacing  coach  work,  this 
being  the  foundation  of  durability. 


Silicate  of  Soda  Paint  for  Wood. 

W.  D.,  Ohio,  writes : — I was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  your  article  on  silicate  of  soda  paint  for 
wood  in  Questions  Answered.  I wish  you  would 
please  give  me  a formula  for  a mixing  liquid  with 
suqh  paint.  The  silicate  of  soda  and  water  being 
originally  used  in  grinding  the  paint,  what  nature 
of  thinners  should  be  used  therewith  while  apply- 
ing the  paint  to  any  surface  ? All  volatile  oils,  such 
as  benzine,  turpentine  or  turpentine  substitutes,  do 
not  seem  to  have  an  affinity. 

Answer : In  addition  to  the  information  appear- 

ing on  page  9,  in  the  January  issue,  we  give  the 
following  :— 

The  dry  pigment,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  to  be 
wet  up  with  sufficient  clear  water  (soft  water  be- 
ing necessary)  to  form  a paste  that  can  be  run 
through  a mill  or  beaten  up  in  a hand  or  power 
mixer  to  free  it  from  lumps.  When  making  such 
mixing,  the  weight  of  the  water  is  to  be  determined 
by  weighing,  and  to  thin  down  the  resulting  paste 
as  many  pounds  of  silicate  of  soda  as  have  been 
used  of  clear  water  are  added  to  make  the  paste 
into  ready-for-use  form.  This  means  that  no  sili- 
cate of  soda  whatever  is  to  be  used  in  mixing  and 
grinding  of  the  paste,  but  only  for  thinning  the 
latter,  so  that  it  can  be  spread  with  the  brush. 

For  example : — A Venetian  red  silicate  of  soda 
paint  is  desired  in  a fairly  large  batch,  it  may  be 
figured  as  follows : — - 

Pulp  100  pounds  good  Venetian  red  in  fine  powder 
form  with  40  pounds  clear  water  and  run  the  pulp 
red  through  a paint  mill  to  smooth  it.  If  40  pounds 
water  are  insufficient  to  make  the  mixture  smooth, 
add  enough  water  to  make  it  a soft  paste,  but  not 


a semi-paste.  Now  stir  into  this  paste  gradually, 
to  prevent  lumping,  40  pounds  by  weight  of  silicate 
of  soda  of  40  to  45  degrees  Beaume,  plus  as  much 
more  silicate  of  soda  as  the  weight  of  water  that 
has  been  added. 

Note  carefully: — -If  the  paint  made  on  these  pro- 
portions is  too  stout  for  application,  then  add  a 
thinner  made  by  mixing  equal  portions  by  weight 
of  silicate  of  soda  and  clear  water,  until  it, is  of  the 
right  consistency  for  application  with  the  brush. 


Paint  Scaling  from  Exterior  of  Frame  Building. 

F.  C.  K.,  D.  C.,  in  sending  us  samples  of  paint 
scales,  says: — I mailed  you  a letter  a few  days 
since  asking  some  information  as  to  painting,  say- 
ing that  I enclosed  samples  of  paint  scales,  but 
neglected  to  do  so.  These  will  reach  you  under 
separate  cover. 

Answer:  We  have  received  the  scales,  but  can- 
not locate  the  letter  regarding  same.  However, 
the  scales  would  indicate  that  the  paint  in  question 
must  have  been  of  very  inferior  composition ; white 
tinted  with  lampblack  to  a dark  gray,  the  wood 
having  absorbed  whatever  oil  was  used  in  the  first 
coat,  the  material  as  a whole  very  brittle,  and 
whatever  the  proportion  of  lead  may  have  been  in 
its  composition,  the  percentage  was  very  low. 
Looks  like  the  result  that  may  be  expected  of  a 
very  much  doped  paint. 


Wall  Paper  Over  Cold  Water  Paint  Parting  and 
Paint  Scaling  and  Cracking. 

G.  W.  R.,  New  York,  decorated  a newly  built 
house  eight  years  9 go,  using  a well-known  cold 
water  paint  on  ceilings,  first  applying  a size  made 
of  zinc  and  varnish  thinned  with  turpentine.  The 
plastering  had  been  finished  two  months  previous. 
The  side  walls  were  papered  after  being  coated 
with  a highly  recommended  wall  size,  reduced 
with  two-thirds  hot  water.  This  original  work 
turned  out  satisfactory,  but  a short  time  ago  the 
property  changed  owners  and  the  new  party  gave 
him  the  job  of  redecorating  the  interior.  He  re- 
moved all  the  old  paper  on  side  walls  and  applied 
fresh  size  as  before.  A few  weeks  after  complet- 
ing the  job  in  one  room  the  paper  opened  up  on 
many  seams  halfway  down  the  wall,  showing  the 
skim  of  plaster  on  the  underside,  as  well  as  the 
size.  On  the  ceiling  of  library  he  simply  applied 
two  coats  of  the  cold  water  paint,  but  the  result 
was  that  in  a short  time  there  were  scales  of  paint 
three  to  four  inches  square,  with  skim  coat  of  plas- 
ter on  the  back  of  them.  In  the  living  room,  which 
had  been  given  two  coats  of  the  cold  water  paint 
originally,  this  was  washed  off  down  to  the  plaster 
and  two  fresh  coats  applied.  There  is  no  scaling 
here,  but  ridges  the  thickness  of  a lead  pencil 
lengthwise  and  crosswise  over  ceiling,  as  well  as 
side  walls.  He  presumes  that  these  are  cracks  in 
the  plaster,  as  well  as  the  paint,  and  would  like  to 
have  our  opinion. 

Answer:  This  is  a difficult  matter  to  pass  an 
opinion  on  in  the  absence  of  a personal  inspection. 
We  should  think  the  trouble  to  be  due  to  insuffi- 
cient information  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  wash- 
ing off  of  the  old  paint  on  ceiling  and  side  walls  of 
the  living  room,  while  the  scaling  of  the  paint  from 
ceiling  in  the  library  is  most  likely  due  to  the  old 
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paint  having  become  loose  by  age  without  being 
noticed,  the  shrinkage  of  the  new  paint  on  drying 
causing  the  paint  to  lose  its  hold  altogether,  as  is 
shown  by  the  skim  of  plaster  on  back  of  scales. 
We  have  no  intimate  practical  knowledge  of  the 
cold  water  paint  you  mention,  but  as  it  has  been  on 
the  market  for  so  many  years  with  increasing  de- 
mand it  is  probably  a first-class  material  for  the 
purpose  when  properly  handled.  Why  not  put 
your  trouble  up  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  paint, 
and  no  doubt  his  practical  people  can  post  you  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  failure  in  redecorating  this  prop- 
erty. In  reference  to  the  opening  of  the  seams  of 
wall  paper,  it  looks  as  if  the  Avail  size  had  been 
thinned  too  liberally,  or  as  if  too  much  alum  was 
in  the  paste,  most  probably  the  latter. 


Treating  Tacky  Church  Pews  Grained  in  Oak. 

S.  O.  H.,  Minnesota,  says : — I wish  to  finish  some 
sticky  church  pews  before  the  weather  becomes 
warm  without  removing  the  old  finish.  These 
pews  were  put  up  twenty-four  years  ago  of  pine 
and  coated  with  grain  alcohol  shellac,  oil  stain 
and  light  hard  oil  finish,  and  never  proved  sticky. 
Seven  years  ago  the  trustees  wanted  them  grained, 
and  I did  the  work,  furnishing  the  material  sup- 
plied by  a Chicag'o  supply  house.  I first  sand- 
papered the  surface,  then  primed  with  a thin  coat 
of  white  lead,  equal  parts  raw  oil  and  turps,  adding 
a little  japan.  After  standing  a week,  sandpapered 
again  and  then  put  on  the  graining  ground  for  oak, 
the  last  coat  of  which  was  white  lead,  chrome  yel- 
low, Venetian  red  and  very  little  lampblack  thinned 
four-fifths  turpentine,  one-fifth  raw  oil  and  one-half 
pint  japan  to  each  gallon  of  this  mixture,  giving 
the  requisite  time  for  drying.  The  graining  color 
was  in  paste  form,  with  the  addition  of  a trifle  of 
lampblack  in  oil,  reduced  for  application  Avith  tour- 
fifths  turps,  one-fifth  raw  oil  and  one-half  pint 
white  japan  to  one  gallon  of  thinners.  Permitted 
this  to  harden  thoroughly,  then  applied  one  coat 


of  dry  hard  seat  varnish.  What,  in  your  opinion, 
can  be  done  to  oveicome  the  tackiness? 

Answer:  We  have  knoAvn  of  tacky  church  seats 
and  suggested  a cure  for  same,  especially  A\rhere 
they  had  been  grained,  but’ this  is  the  first  time  that 
we  have  heard  of  a case  where  they  were  sticky 
seven  years  after  being  finished.  From  your  de- 
scription of  how  the  Avork  of  graining  was  done  Ave 
should  say  that  the  ground  was  hard  enough,  also 
the  graining  appears  to  have  been  hard  enough, 
although  the  varnish  may  have  been  applied  too 
early.  Still,  if  the  latter  had  been  the  case,  the 
stickiness  should  haAre  been  apparent  from  the 
start.  However  it  may  be,  the  best  and  least  ex- 
pensive cure  we  can  suggest  is  to  go  over  the  sur- 
face with  chamois  skin,  Avrung  out  of  clear  water 
nearly  luke  warm,  to  which  a little  household  am- 
monia has  been  added,  say  one-half  pint  of  ammo- 
nia to  a two-gallon  pail  of  water ; let  the  surface 
dry  and  test  for  tackiness.  This  should  not  only 
remove  the  tackiness,  but  also  clean  the  surface  of 
grease,  which  is  unavoidable  in  seats  that  have 
been  in  use  so  long,  even  when  cleaned  frequently. 
Try  this  on  one  of  the  pews,  and  if  after  this  treat- 
ment the  sticky  condition  has  not  entirely  disap- 
peared, give  a thin  coat  of  orange  shellac  varnish, 
which  if  too  heavy  cut  some  Avith  the  highest  grade 
of  denatured  alcohol,  as  Avood  alcohol  may  remove 
the  old  varnish.  If  you  do  not  like  the  use  of  am- 
monia with  the  Avater,  you  might  try  strong  vin- 
egar, such  as  is  used  in  the  household,  Avithout  add- 
ing Avater,  and  see  Avhether  this  will  not  do  awav 
with  the  stickiness,  in  Avhich  case  you  Avould  not 
require  the  shellac  varnish. 

Still  another  method  that  Ave  know  of  to  have 
worked  well  is  to  reduce  high  grade  coach  japan, 
such  as  is  used  for  grinding  quick  drying  colors, 
with  strictly  pure  gum  spirits  of  turpentine  to  A'ery 
thin  flowing  consistency,  applying  this  over  the 
tacky  surface.  But  whether  this  or  shellac  is  used, 
the  seats  must  be  Avell  cleaned  from  dust,  grease, 
etc. 


Late  Winter  Selling  Helps 

PRACTICAL  IDEAS  FOR  DEALERS. 

By  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar. 


EN  you  can  create  a new  con- 
sumer demand  and  increase  that 
already  existing,  and  tie  up  that 
demand  with  your  store , you  have 
gone  far  toward  maintaining  a 
successful  business. 

A weakness  in  any  one  of  the 
links  in  the  big  chain  will  be  fatal, 
and  when  you  detect  them, 
see  that  they  are  immediately 
strengthened,  before  a snap  lets 
your  customers  out. 

A house  is  made  up  of  many  planks,  each  one  im- 
portant in  its  place,  so  store  success  is  dependent 
upon  many  business  details,  all  contributing  to  suc- 
cessful merchandising. 


We  are  giving  in  the  following  suggestions,  plans 
which  have  worked  out  profitably  for  other  retailers, 
plans  which  can  be  employed  by  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine family  with  every  assurance  of  good  results. 

Records  That  Save  Profits. 

A business  without  a detailed  and  systematic  rec- 
ord of  all  transactions  is  full  of  leaks.  Profits  dribble 
out  from  little  holes  you  least  expect. 

One  successful  dealer  tells  of  the  following  meth- 
od of  keeping  track  of  his  purchases : 

He  buys  both  from  the  salesmen,  and  occasionally 
sends  in  orders  direct  to  the  manufacturers.  When 
buying  from  the  salesmen,  he  ahvavs  insists  that 
they  give  him  duplicates  shoAving  dating,  terms,  etc. 
These  he  keeps  in  a file  for  that  purpose  only,  and 
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when  sending  in  an  order  to  the  manufacturers,  dup- 
licates are  always  carefully  made  and  kept  in  this 
file. 

This  firm  has  a preference,  however,  of  buying 
from  the  salesmen,  feeling  that  they  get  better  prices, 
better  goods  and  better  service,  when  the  traveling 
man  has  a personal  interest  in  the  sale.  It  has  been 
their  experience  that  the  salesman  gives  the  best  all 
around  prices. 

These  duplicates  properly  filed  make  a very  valu- 
able reference  and  often  misunderstandings  are  set- 
tled to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  retailer.  It 
is  a check  upon  all  their  transactions. 

Should  a salesman  from  a competing  house  come 
in,  this  system  also  comes  into  good  use  as  a refer- 
ence for  comparison  in  prices  and  other  details. 
There  are  sometimes,  too,  instances  where  an  over- 
charge is  made,  and  reference  to  this  file  would  in- 
variably bring  a credit  invoice. 

This  firm  also  has  had  the  habit  for  years  of  using 
a regular  printed  postcard,  which  they  send  to  the 
salesman,  either  to  his  home  address  or  to  the  com- 
pany, asking  him  to  call,  or  asking  for  prices  or 
other  information  which  usually  inspires  a prompt 
call  from  this  salesman. 

Classifying  Your  Stock. 

It  is  of  great  impotrance  to  have  your  stock  well 
classified,  the  floor  paints  in  one  section,  varnishes 
in  another,  enamels  by  themselves,  etc.  This,  not 
only  enables  clerks  to  conserve  his  time,  but  the 
customer’s.  No  buyer  likes  to  be  kept  waiting  while 
you  look  around  to  hunt  up  the  stock. 

A good  impression  is  always  created  when  you  can 
step  up  and  take  down  the  prospective  purchase  with- 
out a moment’s  hesitation.  You  would  not  think  of 
keeping  a miscellaneous  ledge.  Everything  is  in 
alphabetical  form,  otherwise  how  would  you  keep  ac- 
counts straight?  The  same  system  should  be  main- 
tained regarding  your  shelf  goods — keeping  them  in 
absolute  order.  Good  shelf  appearance  is  good  sales- 
manship. 

It  is  also  a very  good  plan  to  keep  a record  of  all 
sales  lost,  that  is,  make  a notation  of  customers  who 
come  in,  what  they  ask  for,  and  possibly  do  not  get 
or  were  not  satisfied  with  the  product  offered.  Rec- 
ords of  this  would  determine  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  advisable  to  carry  certain  goods  in  stock. 

Customers’  Birthdays. 

It  is  a very  good  scheme  to  find  out  from  purchas- 
ers the  date  of  their  birthday.  These  are  very  easily 
kept  in  a card  index,  and  when  the  birthdays  arrive, 
it  will  be  a great  pleasure  for  your  customer  to  re- 
ceive a little  remembrance  from  you,  if  only  a penny 
postcard.  Many  unique  novelties  can  be  purchased 
in  quantities  at  a very  low  figure  and  if  vou  can  ar- 
range to  give  some  attractive  souvenir,  the  pleasant 
impression  is  increased.  It  would  be  a very  pleasant 
surprise  for  a housewife  or  child,  or  even  a man,  and 
certainly  they  would  be  pleased  by  a courteous  re- 
membrance. 

Working  out  this  plan,  a letter  something  like  the 
following  should  be  sent : 

My  dear  Mr.  Brown,  or  My  dear  Mrs.  Smith:  — 

On  Saturday  you  will  celebrate  another  birthday,  and 
we  want  to  join  with  your  many  friends  in  wishing  you 
good  health  and  good  luck. 

A year  ago  we  were  pleased  to  have  you  call  in  response 
to  our  letter  of  congratulation,  and  we  hope  that  we  may 
again  have  this  pleasure. 

We  have  a very  useful  little  gift  for  you,  which  we 


hope  may  contribute  to  the  celebration  of  this  happy  an- 
niversary. Please  bring  this  letter  with  you. 

With  every  good  wish,  we  are, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Samuel  B.  Smith, 

S.  B Smith  & Sons. 

The  above  letter  can  be  in  the  nature  of  a form- 
letter  and  simply  the  date  and  “Saturday,”  or  “Tues- 
day,” or  whatever  the  day  may  be,  filled  in.  This 
brings  your  store  to  very  favorable  attention,  and 
creates  a real  personal  bond  of  friendship.  The 
names  on  this  card  index  are  also  valuable  for  other 
forms  of  circularizing  when  certain  goods  are  to  be 
featured. 

An  Auction  Sale  Idea. 

A novel  idea  has  been  successfully  used  by  a paint 
dealer  in  Kansas.  He  displayed  in  one  of  the  big 
windows  assortments  of  paints,  varnishes,  etc.,  that 
is,  enough  barn  paint  for  a good  sized  barn,  including 
the  trim,  shingle  stain  for  the  roof,  and  cement  coat- 
ing for  the  fountain,  etc.  Interior  assortments  were 
also  displayed,  for  finishing  a good  sized  room,  and 
showed  appropriate  wallpaper  or  kalsomine  for  the 
walls  and  ceiling,  stains  for  the  woodwork,  varnishes 
for  the  floors,  polishes,  etc. 

These  assortments  were  each  identified  by  tags, 
giving  their  total  list  prices,  and  by  cards  marked 
“Style  A,”  “Style  B,”  etc. 

The  retailer  then  announced  an  auction  sale  on 
these  goods.  Anyone  who  wished  might  put  in  a bid 
for  the  assortment  desired.  These  various  bids  were 
put  in  a box  for  the  purpose,  in  the  store,  and  an- 
nounced to  be  opened  on  a certain  date,  the  highest 
bidder  of  each  assortment  receiving  the  goods.  But 
one  bid  was  allowed  for  one  person,  and  a cordial, 
general  invitation  was  issued  through  local  news- 
papers, movie  picture  shows,  etc.,  the  whole  scheme 
being  thus  well  advertised. 

One  of  the  best  clerks  in  the  store  was  thoroughly 
instructed  and  detailed  to  explain  the  scheme  to  all 
who  came  in.  One  of  the  best  features  of  this  ad- 
vertising scheme  was  in  the  fact  that  it  drew  new 
people,  it  reached  out  and  got  those  who  otherwise 
perhaps  would  not  have  come  in.  And  these  people 
often  bought  other  items,  goods  that  were  attrac- 
tively displayed,  when  they  came  in  to  cast  their  vote ; 
thus,  in  many  cases  becoming  customers  on  the  spot. 

The  window,  of  course,  should  be  attractively 
trimmed.  Use  plenty  of  color — you  are  in  the  paint 
business.  Letter  a large  sign  as  follows : — 


due  tion  \Sa/e  — 

These  usefaZ assor/znents 
erf  your  own  price , highest 
bidder  wins,  Parti  eu/arr> 
inside.  As  A for  Zrfr.  SmitA 


Your  Birthday  Anniversary. 

Every  store  has  a birthday  and  should  be  celebrat- 
ed the  same  as  those  of  regular  people.  Suppose  it 
is  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishing  of  your 
business — co-operate  with  your  local  movie  show,  or 
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even  your  theatre,  of  whom  you  could  probably  buy 
a block  of  tickets  at  a great  reduction.  Give  two  of 
these  to  every  fifth  customer  who  comes  in  on  a cer- 
tain date. 

If  it  is  the  tenth  birthday,  give  two  tickets  to  every 
tenth  customer.  Do  not  discriminate  between  large 
and  small  purchases.  Whoever  the  tenth  customer 
may  be,  for  instance,  give  them  two  tickets  good  for 
the  Saturday  evening  performance  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre. 

This  scheme  also  permits  of  good  local  advertising 
and  you  are  sure  to  have  a big  crowd  on  your  birth- 
day; it  also  brings  you  to  pleasant  attention  and  cre- 
ates favorable  comment,  which  sooner  or  later  turns 
into  profits. 

Local  Cartoons. 

There  are  a lot  of  people  in  your  town,  probably 
many  among  your  acquaintances,  who  have  a little 
taste  or  talent  for  drawing.  Announce  that  you  will 
give  a prize  for  the  best  cartoon,  illustrating  the  ad- 


vantage of  trading  at  your  store.  Suppose  you  ar- 
range this  to  cover  two  weeks  or  even  a month,  and 
as  fast  as  good  cartoons  are  turned  in,  run  them  in 
your  local  paper,  giving  the  artist’s  name,  etc.  This 
creates  a lot  of  general  interest. 

Display  the  cartoons  in  your  window  with  appro- 
priate and  seasonable  displays  of  paints  and  var- 
nishes. 

A Word  About  the  “Movie  Slide,” 

Run  a follow-up  on  your  windows  and  give  your 
local  advertising  extra  value,  by  connecting  both  with 
the  neighborhood  “movie”  show. 

Arrange  with  the  theatre  nearest  you  to  run  some 
advertising  slides,  which  your  manufacturer,  or  job- 
bing house  will  furnish  FREE.  As  a rule,  the  slides 
are  beautifully  colored,  with  your  name  and  address 
at  the  bottom,  where  it  will  show  in  compelling  fash- 
ion. It  will  tell  a big  audience  in  an  attractive  way 
just  where  you  are  and  what  you  have  to  sell.  This 
sort  of  advertising  reaches  your  public — exactly  those 
who  should  logically  be  vour  customers. 


A Record  of  Complaints. 

The  aim  of  every  merchant  is,  of  course,  to  conduct 
a business  which  is  practically  free  from  complaints 
or  kicks  of  any  kind,  but  should  any  differences 
arise,  as  they  are  apt  to  do,  the  wise  thing  is  not  to 
neglect  them,  but  to  trace  the  trouble  to  its  source  as 
speedily  as  possible  and  have  the  matter  straightened 
up  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser.  A sat- 
isfied customer  is  one  who  comes  back. 

It  is  a good  idea  to  keep  a record  of  complaints, 
a simple  card  system,  or  even  an  alphabetically  in- 
dexed note  book  will  serve  the  purpose  well.  Make  it 
some  one’s  business  to  list  all  complaints  and  to 
straighten  them  out.  A dissatisfied  customer  is  a 
trade  killer — for  it  is  quite  natural  to  pass  a poor 
word  along,  and  a customer  who  has  once  become  dis- 
satisfied merits  special  attention.  If  you  have  failed 
to  please  them  at  one  point,  give  them  first  chance 
on  anything  new  or  interseting  that  comes  in,  show- 
ing by  many  little  courtesies  that  you  are  anxious  to 
serve  them  well. 

The  Live  Rabbit  Salesman. 

Something  out  of  the  ordinary — something  strik- 
ing, and  even  a little  sensational,  often  adds  business 
and  brings  a little  pleasant  notoriety,  and  real  ad- 
vertising, to  your  store. 

It  sometimes  takes  a daring  move  to  put  a store  on 
the  map.  An  Indiana  dealer  got  a lot  of  new  trade 
by  the  use  of  a novel  scheme. 

This  dealer  would  not  rest  content  to  do  as  others 
have  done,  but  had  an  idea  and  he  worked  it  out — 
“something  different.”  He  took  into  his  confidence 
a reporter  for  the  morning  Tribune,  advising  him 
that  at  8 o’clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  March  I, 
he  would  liberate  from  his  store,  twelve  live  rabbits. 
Round  the  neck  of  each  was  securely  tied  a card  on 
which  was  written  the  name  of  some  special  paint  or 
varnish  product  which  he  carried. 

For  instance,  x/i  gallon  Jones’  Varnish  Stain,  $1.00, 
or  Yi  gallon  Smith’s  & Co.’s  Wearproof  Floor  Var- 
nish, special,  $1.28. 

The  newspaper  man,  of  course,  considered  it  a 
“good  story”  and  gave  it  free  space  in  his  paper.  The 
scheme  was,  that  any  person  bringing  in  one  of  the 
rabbits  would  be  given  absolutely  free  the  article 
marked  on  the  card. 

You  can  imagine  what  a scramble  there  was,  espe- 
cially among  young  boys  and  girls.  It  won  a good 
deal  of  comment  and  created  new  trade,  by  bringing 
his  store  into  unusual  prominence.  The  young  people, 
of  course,  being  enthusiastic  whenever  paint,  var- 
nishes or  kindred  line  products  were  needed,  you  can 
depend  upon  it,  that  Tones  & Co.  were  the  first  to  be 
thought  of. 

Keep  Your  Windows  Trimmed. 

Make  seasonable  window  displays,  featuring  mate- 
rials that  would  make  a popular  appeal,  at  a specified 
time. 

Keep  vour  windows  alive,  and  make  frequent 
changes.  There  is  a big  advantage  in  a new  “pic- 
ture.” Push  interior  paints,  enamels,  varnishes,  var- 
nish stains,  etc.  There  will  be  a lot  of  work  done 
inside  during  February  and  March.  There  never  was 
a dollar's  profit  in  a sleepy,  hang-back  store.  Keep 
things  moving. 


aft  aft  aft 
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Practical  Paper  Hanging 

A LESSON  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

By  John  Brice. 


THE  first  requirement  is  the  necessary  tools.  We 
shall  need  a paste  board,  a straight  edge,  a 
trimmer,  a paste  brush,  a smoothing  brush, 
a pair  of  paperhanger's  shears,  seam  rollers,  a couple, 
or  more,  of  step  ladders,  tape  line,  yard  stick  and  a 
plank,  a claw  hammer  for  drawing  nails  and  tacks, 
a small  trowel,  scraper  and  putty  knife.  A plumb  bob 
may  be  added,  and  other  tools  may  be  devised  from 
time  to  time  to  suit  special  conditions. 

The  paste  board  should  be  25  inches  wide,  and 
6 to  8 feet  long.  I prefer  two,  a long  and  short 
one.  A long  board  is  the  better  where  it  can  be  used, 
and  it  can  generally  be  used  where  the  strips  are  long, 
as  the  room  is  always  large  enough  to  do  the  work 
conveniently.  I would  advise  you  to  buy  the  manu- 
factured article,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds  on 
the  market.  They  are  light  and  serviceable,  with  all 
the  necessary  attachments. 

The  trimmer  may  be  a knife,  a wheel,  a pair  of 
shears,  or  one  that  is  manufactured  and  sold  for  the 
purpose.  With  the  exception  of  the  shears,  they  re- 
quire a straight  edge  and  strip  of  zinc  to  successfully 
operate  them.  An  excellent  trimmer,  requiring  only 
a strip  of  zinc  may  be  devised  as  follows: — Take  a 
thin  steel  bladed  corn  cutter,  the  blade  of  which  is 
about  18  inches  long,  and  bevel  the  right  side  some- 
thing like  a chisel  where  the  edge  is  held  toward  you. 
A tool  of  this  description  used  to  be  made  in  New 
Jersey.*  The  patent  has  long  since  expired,  as  it  has 
been  almost  twenty  years  since  I have  seen  it  adver- 
tised. The  way  to  use  this  trimmer  is  to  fasten  the 
zinc  strip  flush  with  the  edge  of  the  paste  board  next 
to  you.  Paste  and  fold  the  paper  in  the  usual  way. 
Place  the  paper  so  that  the  edge  of  the  paper  you 
wish  to  trim  extends  beyond  the  edge  of  the  zinc 
strip  the  necessary  distance.  Use-  your  hand  to  hold 
the  paper  in  place,  as  the  commencing  point,  with  a 
weight  at  the  opposite  end.  Take  the  knife  and  be- 
ginning at  the  left  side,  use  it  somewhat  as  a saw, 
holding  it  close  to  the  edge  of  the  zinc  strip,  which 
serves  as  a straight  edge.  The  operation  is  nearly 
like  cutting  with  a pair  of  shears,  the  edge  of  the  zinc 
strip  serving  as  one  blade  of  a pair  of  shears,  and 
the  knife  the  other.  This  method  is  rapid  and  ac- 
curate after  becoming  used  to  it.  The  use  of  the  re- 
maining tools  will  be  suggested  as  we  proceed. 

Like  other  paperhangers,  we  will  begin  with  the 
paste.  Procure  a two  or  three  gallon  bucket.  At  one 
side  across  the  top  should  be  a wire  or  strip  of  metal 
fastened  to  the  bucket  at  both  sides,  on  which  to  lay 
the  brush  to  keep  it  out  of  the  paste  when  not  using. 
If  you  are  where  you  can  buy  ready  made  paperhang- 
er’s  paste,  do  so.  It  is  more  convenient  to  use.  If 
not,  make  it  as  follows: — Take  a quart  of  wheat 
flour,  add  a sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  make  a 
thick  batter,  beat  it  free  from  lumps.  Heat  a gallon 
and  a half  or  two  gallons  of  water  to  the  boiling  point 
and  nour  slowly  on  the  batter  and  stir  as  you  pour: 
continue  until  all  the  water  is  used.  Allow  to  stand 

* The  author  evidently  refers  to  “the  pinless  shears.”  pat- 
ented and  manufactured  hy  the  late  .Tames  Marks,  of  Bay- 
onne. N.  J..  who  died  July  4.  1895. — EDITOR. 


until  cool  or  nearly  so,  then  thin  to  a working  con- 
sistency with  water  and  it  is  ready  to  use.  The  ad- 
dition of  about  an  ounce  of  pulverized  alum  dissolved 
in  water  will  improve  it. 

Beginning  with  the  ceiling,  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  find  out  if  it  needs  sizing,  and  the  best  way  to  find 
out  is  to  go  ahead  and  size  it,  then  you  are  sure  of  it. 
If  previously  papered,  remove  all  loose  paper,  all  *of 
it  if  you  can  conveniently  do  so.  If  the  paper  is 
more  or  less  loose,  you  may  be  sure  that  that  ceiiing 
needs  sizing,  which  should  be  done.  Glue  size  is  gen- 
erally used,  and  is  made  by  boiling  glue  in  water  un- 
til melted,  a half  to  a pound  to  a gallon  of  water.  It 
should  be,  when  right,  nearly  as  thin  as  water.  If 
not,  thin  with  warm  water  and  apply  when  still  warm. 

Strike  a line  18  inches  from  the  side  wall,  or  fur- 
ther if  necessary,  according  to  the  width  of  the  paper. 
Hang  the  first  strip  without  trimming  so  the  outer 
edge  comes  along  this  line.  A small  portion  will  lap 
over  on  the  side  wall,  but  that  is  all  right.  This  will 
give  you  a straight  starting  point. 

It  is  a difficult  matter  to  tell  in  writing  how  to  do 
some  things,  and  telling  how  to  keep  the  strips  of 
paper  straight  on  a ceiling  is  one  of  them,  but  if  you 
start  right  you  will  usually  come  out  all  right.  Start 
the  second  strip  by  using  your  smoothing  brush  to 
hold  the  paper  in  place.  See  that  the  match  is  right, 
and  that  the  lap  is  straight.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, use  the  smoothing  brush,  keeping  it  squarely 
across  the  strip  of  paper  with  the  center  of  the  brush 
on  the  center  of  the  strip.  Keep  the  brush  in  this  po- 
sition, brushing  the  center  of  the  strip  to  the  ceiling. 
Then  try  the  lap  side  to  see  if  the  lap  is  straight.  If 
it  is,  brush  down  the  edges ; if  not,  loosen  the  strip 
by  taking  hold  with  one  hand  and  sliding  the  brush 
back  to  the  beginning  point.  Then  try  it  again.  This 
will  be  unhandy  work  at  first,  and  your  patience  may 
be  sorely  tried,  but  stick  to  it.  you  will  soon  acquire 
the  knack.  Bulldog  tenacity,  do  or  die,  is  half  the 
battle  in  learning  any  trade.  Proceed  with  the  next 
strip  in  the  same  manner.  The  ends  of  the  paper 
which  come  on  the  side  walls  should  all  be  trimmed  so 
as  to  be  even  and  extend  an  inch  or  so  below  the 
ceiling.  Brush  thoroughly  into  the  angle  so  as  to 
preserve  a perfect  angle.  Corners  and  angles  should 
be  treated  in  this  manner.  In  crooked  'corners  it  is 
best  to  cut  the  paper  to  fit,  and  not  turn  them.  Loose 
paper  in  the  angles  makes  an  unsightly  job.  See  that 
all  edges  are  posted  down  securely  and  perfectly 
matched. 

It  does  not  make  much  difference  with  experts  as 
to  which  way  they  stand  when  papering  a ceiling,  but 
it  is  better,  perhaps,  for  the  beginner  to  stand  facing 
that  part  of  the  ceiling  which  remains  unpapered 
when  starting  a strip.  This  brings  him  directly  un- 
der the  seam. 

A whitewashed  ceiling  should  be  scraped  and 
swept,  then  thoroughly  sized  with  glue  size.  A couple 
of  thin  coats  so  as  to  penetrate  the  remaining  white- 
wash, thus  glueing  it  to  the  solid  plaster. 

A board  ceiling  cannot  be  successfully  done  by 
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pasting  the  paper  direct  to  the  boards.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  way  to  do  it  and  make  a first-class  job.  The 
best  that  can  be  done  is  to  stretch  sized  muslin  over 
the  ceiling,  tacking  it  on.  Never  paste  it.  You  might 
as  well  paste  the  paper  on  in  the  first  place.  Paste 
the  paper  to  this  muslin  in  the  usual  way.  It  will 
sag  some,  but  will  not  crack.  This  holds  good  on  the 
sides  as  well.  Where  there  are  large  cracks,  also 
small  places  caused  by  the  plaster  falling  off,  and 
you  do  not  wish  to  patch  up  with  plaster,  it  may  be 
successfully  done  by  pasting  strips  of  sized  muslin 
over  jcracks  before  papering. 

To  paper  the  side  walls,  if  the  walls  are  plumb  and 
the  angles  true,  begin  at  a window  or  door,  as  there 
is  likely  to  be  a mismatch  when  you  finish  or  at  the 
next  opening.  It  will  not  show  so  plain  as  where 
two  whole  strips  are  mismatched.  Begin  by  holding 
the  strip  in  at  the  corners  at  top  and  letting  it  swing 
in  to  place.  Stick  it  fast  at  top  and  smooth  by  run- 
ning the  brush  downwards.  Paste  the  edges  down 
well.  Then  trim  at  the  base  board.  To  do  this  prop- 
erly, press  the  paper  in  the  angle,  using  a sharp  knife. 
Proceed  with  the  next  strip  in  the  same  manner, 
noting  that  the  lap  is  correctly  done.  Proceed 
around  the  room,  turning  the  corners  without  split- 
ting if  you  can  avoid  it.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  gain 
time,  several  strips  are  gotten  ready  to  hang,  placed 
within  reach  and  the  top  fold  of  all  pasted  in  place 
before  anything  is  done  with  the  bottom  fold.  The 
bottom  parts  are  then  unfolded  in  regular  order  and 
pasted  in  place. 


When  a room  is  out  of  plumb,  and  the  corners 
cracked,  measure  18  inches,  or  whatever  the  width 
of  the  paper  is  from  a side  wall,  near  the  ceiling, 
then  hold  the  plumb  bob  line  at  this  point.  Mark  the 
point  of  the  plumb  at  the  bottom  and  strike  a line. 
Begin  by  following  the  line  with  the  edge  of  the  first 
strip,  and  continue  until  the  side  is  finished.  Be  care- 
ful when  trimming  around  the  openings  that  no  white 
spots  show  or  that  the  edge  of  the  paper  does  not  lap 
over  the  casing.  Don’t  trim  until  after  the  strip  is 
pasted  on  the  part  of  the  wall  that  is  covered,  then 
trim  with  a sharp  knife  the  same  as  you  do  the  base 
board. 

To  hang"  a border,  cut  the  whole  across  in  lengths 
that  you  can  handle  easily.  Paste,  fold,  and  trim,  as 
is  required  by  the  markings.  Commence  in  a corner 
or  some  point  where  a mismatch  shows  the  least,  and 
brush  on,  endeavoring  to  make  the  upper  ed?e  fit  into 
the  angle.  If  vou  want  to  lap  it.  vou  must  trim  one 
piece  a little  longer.  The  neatest  wav  is  to  butt  the 
edfes  together.  Cut  the  ends  so  they  wll  fit  together 
and  match. 

I trust  the  reader  understands  that  the  paper 
should  be  pasted  and  folded  before  trimming.  Paste 
one  end  of  a strip,  about  half  of  it  if  the  table  will 
allow  it,  then  fold  this  pasted  portion  so  the  pasted 
sides  come  together  and  the  edees  are  even.  Paste 
and  fold  the  other  eda-e.  If  too  long  now  for  the  table 
or  straight  edp^e.  double  it  at  the  ends  that  it  mav  be 
trimmed  at  one  operation.  It  will  be  all  right  if  you 
keep  the  edges  straight. 


Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law 


Liability  for  Scaffold  Accidents. 

AN  instructive  court  decision  on  the  responsibil- 
ity of  a master  painter  for  injury  to  or  death 
of  an  employe  resulting  from  a fall  from  a 
scaffold  was  handed  down  recently  by  the  Kentucky 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Concannon  vs.  J.  L. 
Strassel  Paint  and  Roofing  Company,  180  South- 
western Reporter,  86. 

Plaintiff’s  husband,  while  engaged  as  an  employe 
of  defendant  in  painting  the  interior  of  a building  in 
Louisville,  was  killed  by  fall  of  the  scaffold  upon 
which  he  was  working;  and  plaintiff  brought  suit  as 
administratrix,  claiming  that  defendant’s  negligence 
in  failing  to  furnish  a reasonably  safe  scaffold  and  in 
putting  an  incompetent  boy  at  work  on  it  with  plain- 
tiff’s husband,  caused  the  accident. 

It  appears  that  the  scaffold  was  constructed  by  the 
use  of  two  step  ladders  with  a plank  resting  on 
rounds  of  the  ladders.  The  floor  on  which  the  lad- 
ders rested  was  uneven,  and  the  scaffold  seems  to 
have  been  noted  to  have  been  unsteady.  A witness 
stated  that  the  accident  resulted  from  the  act  of  a 
boy,  who  was  engaged  in  puttying  nail  holes  in  the 
wall  decedent  was  required  to  paint,  in  reaching  too 
far  away  from  the  scaffold,  causing  one  of  the  lad- 
ders to  be  overturned. 

The  trial  judge  took  the  case  away  from  the  jury, 
deciding  that  the  evidence  conclusively  showed  that 


decedent  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  or  as- 
sumed the  risk  of  the  accident.  Plaintiff  appealed  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  ordered  a new  trial, 
holding  that  the  trial  judge  should  have  submitted 
the  case  to  the  jury  to  find  whether  there  was  con- 
tributory negligence  or  assumption  of  the  risk.  The 
important  parts  of  the  opinion  on  appeal  read  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“Where  a servant  continues  work  with  knowledge 
of  the  dangers  which  an  ordinarily  prudent  man 
would  refuse  to  subject  himself  to,  he  is  guilty  of 
contributory  negligence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
doctrine  of  assumption  of  risk  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  servant’s  knowledge  of  the  dangers  inci- 
dent to  his  employment.  Where  he  knows,  or  in  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  and  ordinary  care  should  know 
the  risks  to  which  he  is  exposed,  and  appreciates  the 
danger  thereof,  he  will,  as  a rule,  be  held  to  have  as- 
sumed them.  He  does  not,  however,  assume  such 
risks  as  are  created  by  the  master’s  negligence,  nor 
such  as  are  latent  or  are  only  discovered  at  the  time 
of  the  injury.  The  doctrine  of  assumption  of  risk, 
unlike  that  of  contributory  negligence,  rests  upon  an 
agreement  with  his  master,  express  or  * implied,  from 
the  circumstances  of  his  employment,  that  his  master 
shall  not  be  liable  for  any  injury  incident  to  the  ser- 
vice. resulting  from  a known  or  obvious  danger  aris- 
ing from  the  nature  of  the  service.  * * * Negli- 
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gence  as  to  either  master  or  servant  must  be  estab- 
lished by  proof  of  the  acts  constituting  it,  or  of  the 
facts  from  which  it  may  legitimately  be  inferred. 

“It  is  likewise  true,  that,  in  order  to  charge  a ser- 
vant with  assumption  of  risk,  he  must  not  only  know, 
but  he  must  also  appreciate,  the  danger  to  which  he 
is  exposed,  and  one  does  not  voluntarily  assume  a 
risk  who  merely  knows  that  there  is  some  danger 
without  appreciating  it.  The  mere  knowledge  of  de- 
tects in  tlie  appliances  or  place  of  work,  or  of  othei 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master,  without  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the  danger  occasioned  there- 
by, will  not  defeat  a recovery,  unless  the  danger  is  so 
obvious  that  the  servant  cannot  help  understanding  it 
fully.  If,  however,  the  servant  has  a general  knowl- 
edge of  defects  sufficient  to  charge  him  with  knowl- 
edge of  danger,  he  assumes  the  risk,  although  he  may 
not  know  of  the  particular  defect  which  caused  the 
injury,  and  where  he  is  injured  by  a known  risk  of 
employment  assumed  by  him,  it  is  immaterial  that  he 
did  not  know  the  precise  extent  or  character  of  the 
injury  to  be  sustained.  To  constitute  an  assumption 
of  risk,  knowledge  of  the  risk  on  the  part,  of  the  ser- 
vant must  come  to  him  in  time  to  be  of  use. 

“If  the  only  question  here  presented  were  whether 
the  scaffold,  as  constructed,  was  in  its  use  hazardous 
to  the  decedent,  the  evidence  as  to  the  obviousness  of 
its  defects  and  of  its  being  of  the  character  custom- 
arily used  by  painters  in  performing  such  work  as 
the  decedent  was  required  to  do,  we  would  be  con- 
strained to  hold  that  the  latter,  in  making  use  of  it, 
assumed  whatever  risks  attended  or  were  incidental 
to  such  use.  But  the  question  indicated  is  not  the 
only  one  to  be  considered.  It  also  appears  from  the 
evidence  that  both  the  decedent  and  the  boy,  Hurst, 
complained  to  the  foreman  of  the  defective  condition 
of  the  scaffold,  and  were  assured  by  the  latter  of  its 
safety,  which  assurance  was  coupled  with  a commanu 
to  them  to  continue  its  use.” 

After  reviewing  the  testimony  given  in  the  case, 
the  court  proceeds : — “The  foregoing  evidence  re- 
quires the  application  to  the  case  of  yet  another  prin- 
ciple of  law,  that  where  a servant  knows  of  defects  in 
machinery,  appliances,  or  place  of  work,  but  is,  by 
the-  assurance  or  representations  of  the  master  as  to 
its  being  safe  for  use,  lulled  into  a sense  of  security 
and  continues  the  use  and  is  injured  by  reason  of  the 
defects,  he  may  nevertheless  recover,  unless  the  dan- 
ger is  well  known  to  him,  or  is  so  obvious  that  one 
of  ordinary  intelligence  and  prudence  would,  under 
the  circumstances  refuse  to  run  the  risk.  * * * 

As  there  was  some  evidence  which  conduced  to  show 
that  the  decedent  was  killed  because  he  continued  to 
work  in  a place  of  danger  by  direction  of  his  fore- 
man, upon  his  assurance  that  there  was  no  danger  in 
his  use  of  the  scaffold,  and  also  some  evidence  which 
conduced  to  prove  that  the  danger  of  the  decedent’s 
continuing  at  work  after  receiving  such  assurance 
was  not  so  obvious  that  he  must  necessarily  have 
known  of  it,  the  case  should  have  been  allowed  to  go 
to  the  jury.  In  thus  holding,  we  do  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  painter’s  relation  to  the  scaffold  is 
like  that  of  the  carpenter  to  the  plane  or  the  saw  : it  is 


an  essential  part  of  his  business,  because  without  it 
he  cannot  do  his  work,  and  he  ought  to  be  better  able 
than  all  others  to  know  when  a scaffold  is  or  is  not 
reasonably  safe  for  use.  But,  while  this  is  true,  we 
cannot  say  that  as  a matter  of  law  the  decedent  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  or  making  safe 
the  scaffold  upon  which  he  worked.  The  evidence 
fails  to  show  that  he  was  charged  with  any  such  duty, 
or  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  erection  or 
construction  of  the  scaffold. 

On  the  question  of  a master  painter’s  liability  for 
an  accidental  injury  to  one  employe  caused  by  negli- 
gence of  a fellow  workman,  the  court  rules  that  the 
mere  incompetency  of  a fellow  servant  is  insufficient 
to  render  the  employer  liable  for  his  negligent  acts,  in 
the  absence  of  a showing  that  the  employer  knew  or 
should  have  known  of  such  incompetency  and  was 
negligent  in  retaining  the  careless  workman. 


Liability  Concerning  Dangerous  Fumes. 

THE  Illinois  Supreme  Court  recently  sustained 
the  liability  of  an  employer  for  death  of  a 
painter  caused  by  fumes  from  asphaltum 
paint  with  which  the  latter  was  painting  the  interior 
of  concrete  battery  wells  which  were  so  constructed  in 
bottle-like  form  that  fresh  air  did  not  freely  circulate 
in  the  place  of  work.  (Schaffner  vs.  C.  F.  Massey 
Company,  no  Northeastern  Reporter,  381). 

The  court  holds  that  decedent  cannot  be  deemed  to 
have  assumed  the  risk  or  to  have  been  guilty  of  con- 
tributory negligence  in  undertaking  the  work,  al- 
though he  knew  that  the  paint  gave  off  fumes,  it  ap- 
pearing that  he  did  not  know  their  poisonous  and 
dangerous  character,  and  the  danger  not  being  so 
open  and  obvious  that  no  person  of  ordinary  pru- 
dence would  have  undertaken  the  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  held  that  the  employer  is  not  relieved 
from  liability  on  the  ground  that  he,  too,  was  ignorant 
of  the  danger,  if  it  appears  that  in  the  exercise  of  or- 
dinary care  for  the  safety  of  his  workmen,  he  should 
have  known  of  the  peril. 


Liens  for  Materials  Furnished. 

TO  entitle  a person  to  lien  for  material  furnished 
for  a building  improvement,  he  must  show 
that  the  material  was  not  only  purchased  for 
but  actually  used  in  the  building  against  which  the 
lien  is  sought  to  be  enforced.  But  proof  that  the 
material  was  purchased  for  such  use  and  delivered  to 
the  contractor,  and  that  material  of  the  character  sold 
was  used  in  the  building,  will  ordinarily  be  sufficient 
proof  of  actual  use,  in  the  absence  of  positive  proof 
to  the  contrary.  (Kansas  Supreme  Court,  David  vs. 
Doughty,  152  Pacific  Reporter,  660.)  A wife’s  prop- 
erty is  not  subject  to  mechanics’  lien,  under  the  Iowa 
laws,  on  account  of  materials  furnished  for  an  im- 
provement contracted  for  by  the  husband  in  his  own 
name,  in  the  absence  of  any  showing  that  be  acted  as 
her  agent,  or  that  she  personally  obligated  berceff  for 
materials  furnished  the  contractor.  (Reese  Gabriel  & 
Co.  vs.  Cornell,  icjq  Northwestern  Reporter.  T002T 
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Vehicle  Painting 

THE  PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY. 
By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


THE  baking  of  enamels  on  automobiles  is  still 
in  an  evolutionary  stage,  and  the  days  of 
experiment  are  still  with  us,  with  no  definite 
day  fixed  for  their  passing.  There  has  been  much 
conjecture  as  to  what  extent  the  baking  of  the 
various  coatings  applied  to  the  car  is  being  indulged 
in,  but  so  far  the  information  has  not  been  divulged, 
even  if  known.  This  much,  however,  is  very  well 
established,  namely,  that  the  finishing  coats  of  var- 
nish are,  as  a rule,  being  applied  with  a brush  and 
air  dried.  With  the  possible  exception  of  one 
manufacturing  concern,  none  known  to  the  writer 
are  using  mechanical  appliances  in  putting  on  the 
finishing  coat,  although  there  are  several  plants  of 
large  dimensions  which  apply  the  rubbing  varnish 
with  the  process  of  stream  flowing  of  the  varnish. 
A wide,  flat  nozzle  is  used,  through  which  the  ma- 
terial is  forced  to  flow  in  a wide  ribbon-like  stream. 
With  a small  brush  the  outer  rim  around  the  body 
of  the  car  is  coated  in  with  the  varnish,  after  which 
the  nozzle  is  taken  in  hand  and  the  remainder  of 
the  body  flowed  with  the  liquid.  By  this  method 
a coating  is  left  on  the  surface  as  thick  as  will  hold 
in  place.  After  letting  the  varnish  stand  and 

thicken  up  for  a few  minutes  the  car  body  is  con- 
signed to  the  oven  and  baked  at  a temperature  of 
about  120  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  four  hours.  The 
priming  coat  is  also  baked  at  a temperature  of  from 
no  to  1 15  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  from  two  and 
one-half  to  three  hours. 

Roughstuff  coats  are  applied  with  the  air  brush, 
which  operates  in  the  manner  of  an  atomizing 
brush.  The  roughstuff  is  baked  at  a temperature 
of  1 15  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  two  hours.  Chassis 
finishing  varnish  is  also  applied  with  the  air  brush 
and  oven-baked  at  a temperature  of  100  to  1 1 5 de- 
grees Fahrenheit  for  from  two  to  three  hours.  The 
enamels  used  upon  the  hoods,  fenders,  fender  irons, 
radiator  shells,  etc.,  are  used  in  dipping  tanks,  into 
which  the  parts  are  immersed,  drained  and  then 
oven-baked  at  a temperature  of  from  375  to  450 
degrees  Fahrenheit  for  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
and  one-half  hours. 

In  some  manufacturing  plants  enjoying  an  im- 
mense daily  output,  the  automobile  parts  above 
named  are  finished  entirely  by  the  enameling  process, 
each  coat  being  carefully  baked.  The  rooms  in 
which  the  dipping  is  done  are  usually  furnished  with 
water-washed  air,  the  ceilings  and  walls  oiled,  and 
every  possible  precaution  taken  to  eliminate  dust 
and  everything  else  that  might  have  an  ill  effect 
on  the  finish.  The  painters  are  required  to  wear 
specially  made  clothing  to  absorb  the  dust  and  guard 
against  its  recirculation.  Tn  these  establishments 
the  enamel,  as  it  is  drained  from  the  surface,  and 
also  the  varnishes,  are  caught  in  traps  provided  for 
the  purpose  and  conveyed  to  clarifying  apparatus 
which  works  on  the  principle  of  a cream  separator, 
and  strains  and  makes  the  material  ready  for  a sec- 
ond and  third  use. 


Despite  the  elaborate  preparations  made  for  the 
use  of  the  baking  oven,  with  the  view  of  increasing 
the  output  of  the  paint  shop,  there  is  a manifest  dis- 
position to  more  and  more  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  hand  brush  and  air-dried  coats  as  aids  in  making 
the  car  stay  young.  Certain  Detroit  automobile 
manufacturers  have  recently  stated,  through  the 
newspapers,  that  they  consider  brushed-on  and  air- 
dried  finishing  coats  of  varnish  as  in  every  way  pref- 
erable to  the  oven-baked  coats.  One  main  thing  is, 
that  such  coats  not  only  look  well,  but  they  give  better 
durability.  It  is  plain  to  see,  therefore,  that  the  oven- 
baking method,  while  having  its  advantages,  is  not, 
for  the  present  at  least,  the  method  par  excellence 
in  the  matter  of  applying  the  finishing  coats  of  var- 
nish. 

Readers  of  this  department  need  not  feel  discour- 
aged, in  view  of  these  facts,  if  they  find  the  oven  and 
enameling  methods  a project  of  the  future.  The 
oven,  if  it  can  be  installed,  will  help  to  clear  up 
the  shop  congestion,  or  prevent  one  from  taking 
place ; and  it  will  also  assist  in  increasing  the  shop 
output  to  some  extent,  doubtless,  but  a lack  of  this 
convenience  should  not  be  allowed  to  keep  anyone 
from  making  a brave  effort,  with  the  tools  and  uten- 
sils and  conveniences  at  hand,  to  make  the  paint  shop 
pay  its  fair  share  of  profit.  It  may  well  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  present  time  paints  and  varnishes 
of  a most  excellent  quality  are  now  to  be  had  which 
in  the  matter  of  drying,  and  coming  into  a state  for 
quick  handling,  have  not  heretofore  been  equaled. 
The  fact  that  these  materials  dry  rapidly  and  per- 
mit the  work  to  be  turned  into  service  sooner  than 
was  possible  with  the  stock  used  in  an  earlier  day 
will,  at  any  rate,  offset  to  a considerable  extent  the 
advantages  claimed  for  the  oven-baking  methods. 

The  automobile  shows,  and  especially  the  Grand 
Central  Palace  exhibition  in  New  York,  point  to  a 
tendency  to  use  more  of  the  lighter  colors  than  has 
been  popular  for  the  past  season  or  two.  At  the 
Palace  show,  pale,  yellow,  cream,  canary,  and  prim- 
rose yellow,  with  some  of  the  lemon  yellow  tints, 
were  very  much  in  the  foreground.  Ivory  white  and 
blank  white,  in  contrast  to  black,  were  also  to  be  seen. 
It  was  further  noticed  that  the  dark  beautiful  greens 
and  blues  and  reds  and  browns  were  shown  in  pro- 
fusion and  with  telling  effect.  These  old  and  radiant 
standbys,  it  is  encouraging  to  observe,  go  on  year 
after  year,  holding  their  own  against  all  comers. 
For  cars  intended  for  city  use  more  exclusively,  the 
lighter  colors  here  referred  to  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage, and  they  will  probably  serve  to  win  some 
trade,  and  to  advertise  your  shop  as  the  headquarters 
for  color  novelties. 

The  whims  and  fancies  of  the  car  users,  quite  as 
well  as  their  more  sober  judgment,  must  be  catered 
to.  It  is  therefore  a good  plan  to  study  the  drift 
of  car  owners’  sentiment  and  to  satisfy  it  if  possible. 
It  is  always  wise  to  make  a strong  bid  for  the  colors 
apparently  best  adapted  for  use  in  your  locality.  Cir- 
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cumstances  will  suggest  the  most  available  colors, 
and  submitting  them  for  the  approval  of  prospective 
customers  will  usually  do  the  rest. 

The  striping  styles,  as  revealed  at  the  city  shows 
of  the  present  season,  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  the  past  two  or  three  seasons, 
which  is  to  say  that  a very  small  amount  of  lining 
work  is  employed,  but  most  effectively  employed. 
The  lines  are  always  accurately  cast  upon  the  sur- 
face, and  the  colors  used  are  strictly  in  harmony  with 
the  field  color  of  the  car.  The  so-called  spread-eagle 
style  of  striping  has  gone  the  way  of  the  world,  and 
really  there  are  no  mourners,  inasmuch  as  what  is 
left  is  a vast  improvement  over  the  former  creations. 

What  the  jobbing  shop  painter  may  well  concern 
himself  with,  next  to  the  choice  of  colors,  is  the  qual- 
ity of  the  finish.  This  is  the  thing  that  counts,  and 
taken  in  connection  with  the  other  little  refinements 
wjhich  it  will  be  found  possible  to  make  a part  of 
the  finish  as  a whole,  it  will  ultimately  make  or  un- 
make the  prestige  of  any  shop.  Not  much  burning 
off  of  the  old  paint  in  comparison  to  the  volume 
turned  out  in  former  years  is  likely  to  be  done  the 
present  season.  Most  car  users  prefer  to  make  the 
old  surface  wear  to  the  utmost  before  going  to  the 
expense  of  burning  off  the  old  paint,  or  taking  it  off 
with  varnish  remover.  From  the  metal  surface,  alu- 
minum or  steel,  the  paint  had  best  be  taken  with  the 
varnish  remover.  The  same  material  may,  of  course, 
be  used  to  take  the  finish  from  the  wood  surface,  but 
most  painters  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  think  that 
for  these  surfaces  the  paint  burning  torch  is  the 
quickest  and  most  economical  medium. 

It  has  come  to  be  regarded  the  best  business  policy 
to  get  all  possible  wear  out  of  the  old  paint  and  var- 
nish fabric,  and  to  this  end  various  expedients  are 
resorted  to  in  order  to  make  the  old  do  in  place  of  the 
new.  In  the  first  place,  after  the  car  has  been  used 
for  a time,  or  at  least  after  it  has  been  renovated  and 
rubbed  with  some  one  of  the  polishing  and  cleaning- 
up  mediums  for  a considerable  period,  scarcely  any 
one  is  looking  for  the  checks  and  surface  fissures  as 
diligently  as  the  old-time  carriage  owner  looked  for 
them,  and  if  they  ate  found  in  evidence  they  are  re- 
garded as  a sort  of  necessary  evil,  rather  than  some- 
thing fatal  to  the  value  of  the  car.  This  easy  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  car  owner  to  the  things 
which  formerly  disturbed  him,  has  in  a considerate 
measure  worked  to  the  advantage  of  the  painter.  To 
surface  up  the  old  foundation,  and  give  it  new  life 
and  vitality,  and  bring  the  finish  out  good  and  strong 
on  this,  is  to  realize,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  a 
fairer  measure  of  profit  than  the  removal  of  the  old 


finish  will  afford.  Then,  too,  the  car  owner  has  a 
chance  to  share  in  the  profit  of  the  transaction 
through  the  reduced  expense.  It  is  granted  that  the 
old  paint  foundation  will  not  afford  a support  for  the 
finish  that  gives  the  durability  of  the  new  fabric,  but 
by  repeated  varnishings  and  the  cleanings  which  the 
work  receives,  and  the  superficial  examinations  be- 
stowed upon  the  finish  as  soon  as  it  gives  way  some- 
what to  the  wear  and  tear,  by  the  common  run  of  car 
users,  this  matter  of  surface  perfection  as  it  was 
known  in  the  old  days  does  not  greatly  worry  the 
public.  For  this  reason,  the  old  paint  fabric  will  be 
in  large  part  left  to  wear  on,  with  periodical  renew- 
ing of  its  outer  garb,  to  the  full  extent  of  its  life. 

Not  a few  painters  make  a practice  of  looking 
closely  after  the  surface  as  soon  as  it  shows  the  least 
sign  of  Assuring,  and  by  presenting  the  case  to  the 
car  owner  they  obtain  his  consent  to  get  after  the 
trouble  before  it  becomes  fully  developed,  or  before 
it  reaches  an  acute  stage.  By  the  use  of  rubbing  var- 
nish coats,  the  first  one  being  let  down  a little  with 
turpentine  to  promote  penetration,  the  checks  may  be 
held  in  bounds  for  a season  or  two,  after  which  more 
extensive  repairs  are  taken  in  hand,  these  being,  gen- 
erally speaking,  in  the  form  of  filling  up  materials  ap- 
plied with  a brush  or  with  a broad,  half  elastic  scrap- 
ing knife.  These  materials  may  be  obtained  prepared 
ready  for  use,  or  they  may  be  made  on  the  shop  prem- 
ises. In  former  issues  of  The  Magazine  formulas  for 
these  materials  have  been  given.  The  principal  thing 
to  have  in  mind  is  a material  that  is  fine  in  substance 
and  that  has  good  surfacing  qualities,  with  the  prop- 
erty of  staying  where  it  is  put  and  wearing  as  long 
as  any  material  can  be  expected  to  wear.  Over  these 
made  up  surfaces  the  mistake  is  often  made  of  put- 
ting a very  elastic  finishing  varnish,  whereas  a 
quicker  drying,  less  elastic  varnish,  but  one  having  a 
hard,  tenacious  film  and  a luster  of  high  degree,  will 
do  the  work  better,  on  the  whole,  and  under  which  the 
checks  will  be  more  fully  concealed  and  more  effect- 
ually choked.  Give  one  of  these  old  surfaces  a thor- 
ough facing  up  and  the  protection  of  a fine  raiment  of 
varnish;  and  then  see  to  it  that  it  gets  a couple  of 
coats  of  varnish  a year,  at  intervals  of  six  months, 
and  the  results  coniine  from  the  practice  will  attract 
attention,  both  in  the  matter  of  appearance  and  in  the 
value  of  the  investment.  As  a matter  of  facB  fre- 
ouent  varnishing  of  the  car,  usine  a eood,  reliable  ar- 
ticle. is  not  only  the  best  way  to  keep  the  car  young, 
but  it  is  a class  of  insurance  against  the  premature 
decav  of  the  colors  and  the  other  materials  which  can- 
not be  in  anv  possible  way  duplicated  or  improved 
upon. 


Railway  Equipment  Painting 


Good  Materials  and  Good  Work  Pay  in  Freight  Car 
Painting. 

AT  first  thought  it  would  hardly  seem  necessary 
to  allude  to  this  subject,  but  when  it  is  un- 
derstood that  not  a few  railroads  are  com- 
plaining that  there  is  a lack  of  durability  in  the 
wear  of  the  paint  used  upon  the  freight  car  equip- 
ment, the  reason  for  taking  a brief  survey  of  the 
field  is  apparent.  It  is  well  understood  that  prac- 


tically all  freight  car  painting  is  done  under  condi- 
tions which  do  not  admit  of  the  best  development 
of  the  materials  used  nor  cf  the  greatest  amount  of 
care  in  applying  them.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
growing  suspicion  that  more  care  and  attention 
could  be  given  this  department  of  work  with  the  re- 
sult that  a better  class  of  wearing  conditions  might 
develop  therefrom.  It  is  true  that  a great  amount 
of  freight  car  painting  is  necessarily  done  in  the 
open,  with  little  or  no  protection  for  the  paint  or 
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the  painter,  and  when  the  weather  is  foul  the  re- 
sults cannot  be  to  any  great  degree  satisfactory. 
The  demand  for  cars  is  insistent  and  no  ordinary 
excuse  will  be  accepted  for  failing  to  meet  the  de- 
mand, so  that  it  is  a matter  sometimes  of  extreme 
difficulty  to  return  full  value  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. Take  the  autumn  just  passed,  for  example, 
when  records  for  heavy  freight  hauling  were  being 
broken  daily;  the  painter  who  valued  his  job  for 
more  than  the  toss  of  a coin  could  do  nothing  less 
than  get  the  required  number  of  cars  for  nightly  re- 
lease, regardless  of  what  flaws  the  critical  inspector 
might  find  to  pick.  In  the  rush  for  equipment  the 
paint  was  doubtless  hurriedly  mixed  and  with  equal 
haste  applied,  and  all  the  other  operations  gauged 
to  make  everything  balance  up  at  the  stroke  of  the 
clock.  When  big  railroad  achievements  are  up  for 
public  applause,  minor  affairs  must  perforce  +ake 
secondary  place,  but  even  in  these  emergencies  the 
vigilant  foreman  painter  can,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  take  advantage  of  certain  situations  and  work 
them  out  in  a way  to  make  the  paint  yield  the  best 
possible  service  under  the  circumstances.  In  the 
first  place,  the  painter  entrusted  with  the  work  of 
mixing  the  paint  should  be  a man  of  known  reliabil- 
ity who,  despite  the  hurry,  will  mix  brains  with  the 
pigment.  Then,  so  far  as  possible,  work  in  behalf 
of  a good  quality  of  paint,  having  in  mind  the  fact 
that  a poor  paint  is  costly  at  any  price.  Over  and 
above  all,  perhaps,  is  the  employment  of  painters 
or  men  given  to  doing  their  work  in  a careful,  pains- 
taking manner.  This  one  thing  is  certain,  at  any 
rate,  good  paint  and  good  painters  will  do  much, 
despite  the  handicaps,  to  promote  a better  grade  of 
freight  car  painting. 


• # 

Surfacing  Varnish  for  a Flat  Finish. 

AFTER  the  various  ways  of  finishing  the  in- 
terior of  the  coach  have  been  discussed  in 
their  multitude  of  phases,  it  will  be  found 
that  none  have  the  advantages  which  may  oe 
rightly  credited  to  the  rubbed  or  flat  finish.  Allow- 
ing that  it  costs  a little  more  than  the  gloss  finish, 
the  service  that  it  gives,  along  with  additional  su- 
periority of  appearance,  makes  it  worth  the  greater 
cost,  provided  such  things  are  appreciated  at  their 
full  value  by  the  management.  In  times  past  the 
advantages  have  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns, 
but  recently  a friend  of  this  department  has  asked 
us  to  sum  up  in  a brief  way  the  more  important 
merits  of  the  finish  in  question.  For  one  thing,  the 
rubbed  finish  will  wear  longer  and  stand  a greater 
number  of  renovating  processes  without  showing 
the  effects  of  such  work,  than  a full  luster  finish, 
and  v/hile  doing  all  this  it  will  afford  a refinement 
of  surface  effects  entirely  foreign  to  the  full  gloss 
finish.  We  have  had  during  recent  years  no  smaii 
measure  of  discussion  concerning  creature  comforts 
and  drawing-room  elegance  as  an  essential  feature 
of  the  coach  interior,  and  next  to  the  design  and 
general  construction  of  the  interior,  the  rubbed  fin- 
ish does  most  to  produce  that  result.  At  the  last 
convention  there  was  some  little  talk  concerning 
the  advertising  value  of  ornamental  effects  and  the 
finish,  and  the  coach  interior  we  have  nothing  in 
mind  that  will  do  more  in  an  advertising  way  than 
the  rubbed  finish.  It  suggests  home  comforts  and 
the  cosiness  that  comes  from  these.  Get  a good 
solid  body  of  varnish  in  place  on  the  interior  of  tne 


car  and  then  see  that  the  rubbing  is  thoroughly 
and  properly  performed,  and  for  some  shoppings 
to  come,  under  the  wear  of  average  service,  a sim- 
ple renovating  will  suffice  to  keep  the  finish  in  quite 
its  original  condition.  In  this  way  the  greater 
cost  comes  at  the  beginning,  but  substantial  econ- 
omy at  the  later  date.  Added  to  this,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  are  the  luxury  of  effects,  the 
high  class  appearance  that  is  foremost  in  the  eye 
of  the  traveler  at  all  times,  and  the  manifest  con- 
tribution to  his  comfort  present  throughout  the 
car.  These  are  the  things  which  bear  an  impor- 
tant relationship  to  advertising  values  and  to  rail- 
road service  of  the  best  sort.  Really,  between  this 
finish  and  the  high  gloss,  glary  surface  there  is 
positively  no  comparison,  or  if  so,  it  is  a case  where 
comparisons  are  odious,  with  the  odium  attached 
to  the  latter  finish. 


Conserving  and  Protecting  the  Strength  ot  tne 
Steel  Car  Exterior. 

TFIE  master  car  painter  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  doing  this  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
ability,  and  generally  speaking  there  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  he  is  doing  this  very  thing. 
In  former  issues  we  have  leferred  to  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  roof  properly  protected  and,  from 
what  was  adduced  at  the  last  convention,  it  seems 
that  this  difficulty  is  widely  recognized.  Exam- 
ination of  the  steel  car  roof  will  show,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, a great  amount  of  this  vitally  important  part 
of  the  car  extensively  pitted  underneath  the  paint, 
at  its  first  shopping  after  coming  from  the  factory. 
To  simply  apply  a coat  or  two  of  paint  over  these 
corrosive  patches  means  that  while  they  have  been 
temporarily  concealed  the  activity  of  the  rust  germ 
has  been  in  no  wise  checked.  Beneath  its  new 
garb  it  goes  on  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  the  steel, 
until  in  the  course  of  time,  earlier  or  later,  the 
metal  breaks  wide  open.  Probably  there  is  noth- 
ing that  the  painter  can  do  to  completely  negative 
the  action  of  the  rust  once  it  has  fully  developed, 
but  to  let  it  go  on  undisturbed  without  attacking  it 
with  the  available  agencies  at  hand,  would  seem 
like  opening  the  chicken  coop  and  inviting  the  thief 
to  enter.  To  scrape  these  nibs  of  rust  off  as  clean- 
ly as  possible,  thus  crippling  them  to  the  utmost 
extent,  if  not  eradicating  them  altogether,  is  a 
point  gained,  at  any  rate.  Then  two  or  three  coats 
of  some  rust  inhibiting  paint,  carefully  applied,  will 
do  a brave  work  in  holding  the  corrosion  in  check. 
Practically  the  same  class  of  treatment  will  be  nec- 
essary to  conserve  and  protect  the  outer  and  inner 
surface  of  the  deck.  With  the  screens  attached 
the  moisture  develops  and  is  followed  by  the  rust 
and  corrosion,  making  the  warfare  upon  these  parts 
necessarily  constant.  To  lick  over  these  rust  cor- 
rupted parts  with  a smear  of  paint  is  not  enough. 
Scraping,  sanding  and  otherwise  relieving  the 
metal  from  the  life-throttling  corrosion,  wherever 
found  on  the  exterior  of  the(  car,  roof,  deck,  floor, 
about  the  windows,  belt,  rail,  etc.,  and  keeping  the 
surface  well  coated  with  a reliable  material  con- 
stitutes a work  of  conservation  and  protection 
which,  for  the  welfare  of  the  car,  cannot  be  delayed 
nor  neglected.  The  importance  of  the  paint  and 
of  painting  has  been  emphasized  industriously,  but 
a prior  work  has  to  do  with  cleaning  the  metal  and 
liberating  it  from  the  bondage  of  corrosion. 
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Bay  State  Painters 

SOCIETY  OF  MASTER  HOUSE  PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
HOLD  TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 


Boston,  January  11,  12  and  13. 


AFTER  rounding  out  a quarter  of  a century  of  useful- 
ness to  the  painting  trade  in  the  Old  Bay  State,  the 
Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
of  Massachusetts  held  the  twenty-fifth  annual  convention 
in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  January  11,  12  and  13,  1916.  The  business  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  auditorium,  while  the  large  exhibi- 
tion halls  were  given  up  to  a display  of  painters’  mate- 
rials and  appliances  made  by  the  manufacturers  and 
dealers  and  to  a well-chosen  exhibition  of  practical  work 
by  members  of  the  Society. 

Tickets  of  admission  to  the  exhibition  were  widely  dis- 
tributed by  the  Association,  and  the  hall  was  always  well 
filled  by  visiting  architects,  property  owners  and  others 
interested  in  painting  and  decorating.  The  attendance  at 
the  business  sessions  was  confined  almost  entirely  to 
members  and  visiting  master  painters,  and  during  the 
convention  two  executive  sessions  were  held,  at  which 
none  but  master  painters  were  permitted  to  be  present. 
These  brought  out  a great  deal  of  information  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  greatest  practical  and  financial  value  to 
the  painting  trade,  but  this  is  necessarily  withheld  from 
publication,  since  it  was  confidential  in  its  nature  and  was 
intended  for  the  sole  information  of  the  members.  It  has 
become  an  established  custom  with  the  Massachusetts 
Society  to  hold  these  executive  sessions,  at  which  busi- 
ness of  the  greatest  importance  is  always  transacted, 
making  the  deliberations  of  this  Association  of  greater 
value  to  the  members  than  could  possibly  be  accomplished 
by  meetings  open  to  manufacturers,  journeymen  and  the 
general  public,  like  so  many  of  the  master  painters’  con- 
ventions. 

President  George  W.  Brooks  called  the  convention  to  or- 
der at  10.30  a.  m.  and  invited  Rev.  Charles  Louis  Page  of 
the  Dudley  Street  Baptist  Church  to  open  the  proceed- 
ings with  prayer. 

Secretary  Alexander  Peters  called  the  roll  of  officers 
and  Executive  Board  members. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Naylor,  the  reading  of  the  records 
of  the  last  convention  was  dispensed  with. 

Secretary  Peters  read  the  following  telegram  from  Joel 
Kennedy,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion:— 

“The  International  Association  sends  hearty  greetings 
and  best  wishes  for  a most  successful  convention.  Re- 
gret that  I cannot  be  with  you.  On  adjourning  let  it 
be  with  the  resolve  to  meet  again  in  Cincinnati  February 
fifteenth.  Fraternally  yours,  Joel  Kennedy.” 

Letters  in  response  to  invitations  were  read  from  the 
Governor  (regretting),  President  Andrew  M.  McKenzie  of 
the  International  Association  (accepting),  ex-President 
William  G.  Baxter  of  the  International  (regretting),  Pres- 
ident Charles  H.  Fowler  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  As- 
sociation (regretting  and  extending  best  wishes  for  a 
successful  convention),  Conrad  Krause,  Cleveland  (re- 
gretting); ex-President  John  Theobald  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  (regretting),  George  C.  Morton,  Bos- 
ton (accepting),  John  A.  O’Keefe,  fire  prevention  commis- 
sioner of  Boston  (promising  to  give  an  address),  Harry 
J.  Schnell,  general  manager  The  Painters  Magazine  (re- 
gretting), William  P.  Symonds  (accepting),  Herbert  F. 
Staples,  president  Paint  and  Oil  Club  of  New  England 
(accepting):  secretary  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce; 

William  A.  Tucker,  secretary  Master  Plumbers’  Associa- 
toin;  A.  P.  Dane,  secretary-treasurer  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  Painters’  Association:  Charles  E.  Copp,  mas- 
ter car  painter  Boston  and  Maine,  North  Billerica  (ex- 
pressing hopes  they  might  be  present),  and  Sidney  Slee 
(expressing  regrets). 

President  Brooks  introduced  George  C.  Morton,  who 
said  in  part:  — 


Address  by  George  C.  Morton. 

I want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  completion  of  twenty- 
five  years  of  successful  organization.  The  year  1916  is 
starting  off  with  unprecedented  prosperity  in  great  con- 
trast with  last  year.  In  looking  over  your  program,  it 
struck  me  that  the  subject  of  credits  and  collections 
might  have  been  inserted  with  advantage.  Many  of  you 
grant  longer  credit  than  you  ought  to  and  hesitate  to  ask 


President  P.  H.  Callahan. 


a man  to  pay  his  bill.  The  most  successful  business  men 
look  after  their  collections,  get  their  bills  out  promptly 
and  collect  their  money  when  due.  The  painters  ought 
to  get  together  and  make  their  terms  thirty  days  and  col- 
lect sharply,  and  then  you  can  take  care  of  your  own  debts 
and  discount  your  bills.  During  the  year  we  had  two  del- 
egations from  your  Society  requesting  the  Paint  and 
Oil  Club  of  New  England  to  take  up  the  question  of  ask- 
ing higher  prices  from  small  consumers  who  buy  direct 
than  they  do  to  painters  and,  while  nothing  definite  had 
yet  been  agreed  upon  he  hoped  that  some  plan  might  be 
reached  whereby  the  painters  can  get  a greater  amount  of 
protection  On  every  side  there  has  been  a civic  awaken- 
ing and  this  has  been  manifested  by  the  interest  in  the 
clean-up  campaigns.  Last  year  there  were  over  5,000 
towns  that  had  clean-up  campaigns  and  this  is  one  thing 
that  the  paint  trade  should  take  an  interest  in  and  prove 
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the  truth  of  the  slogan  that  good  citizenship  is  good  busi- 
ness. I hope  your  convention  will  accomplish  a lot  of 
good  for  the  benefit  of  your  trade. 

President  George  W.  Brooks  next  read  his  address  as 
follows:  — 

President’s  Address. 

Officers,  Members,  Ladies  and  Guests:  — 

It  is  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  that  I bid  you  all  a 
hearty  welcome  to  this  our  twenty -fifth  annual  conven- 
tion, our  silver  anniversary,  and  it  is  an  occasion  to  make 
us  feel  proud  of  the  progress  we  have  made  in  associa- 
tion work  and  uplifting  of  the  trade.  I highly  appre- 
ciate the  honor  of  presiding  over  this  organization  in  con- 
vention and  will  assure  you  that  your  officers  and 
Executive  Board  members  have  used  their  best  endeavors 
to  make  this  convention  a success.  During  the  year  1915 
your  officers  and  Executive  Board  have  visited  quite  a 
number  of  our  locals  in  the  State  to  encourage  them  in 
their  work,  also  our  organizer  and  Educational  Committee 
have  been  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  new  locals. 

Further  information  of  the  work  of  the  Executive  Board 
will  be  furnished  by  the  report  of  the  vice-president,  Mr. 
Callahan.  Our  membership  has  been  increased  during 
the  last  year  by  the  formation  of  a local  in  Lynn.  There 
has  been  a local  organized  in  Brookline,  which  has  not 
as  yet  affiliated  with  the  State  Association,  but  prob- 
ably will  as  soon  as  they  get  a little  stronger. 

Our  vice-president  has  been  in  touch  with  some  of  the 
painters  of  Portland,  Me.,  who  are  trying  to  form  a local 
and  affiliate  with  our  State  organization.  He  says  the 
outlook  is  good.  I think  it  is  the  duty  of  all  members  in 
their  locals  to  do  what  they  can  to  increase  their  mem- 
bership, as  our  organizer  cannot  do  it  all,  for  it  is  a work 
of  love  with  him  and  he  has  given  a great  deal  of  his 
time  away  from  his  business,  which  should  be  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

The  year  1915  has  been  a year  of  unusual  depression 
in  our  line  of  business,  but  I think  the  outlook  seems 
better  for  this  year. 

Our  annual  outing  was  held  at  the  Rockland  House  at 
Nantasket  Beach  on  August  4.  The  weather  was  de- 
cidedly against  us,  raining  hard  all  day,  but  despite  that 
fact  we  had  a very  good  attendance.  We  have  a commit- 
tee appointed  to  change  the  date  of  the  annual  outing 
this  year  and  it  is  up  to  them  to  select  a good  day. 

The  reports  of  the  delegates  to  the  International  con- 
vention at  Washington  will  be  reported  by  ex-President 
Roberts.  The  next  International  convention  will  be  held 
at  Cincinnati  February  15,  16,  17  and  18,  1916,  and  I 
hope  that  our  Association  will  be  well  represented. 

il  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  exhibit  of  prac- 
tical work,  which  I think  is  the  best  we  have  ever  had, 
and  our  thanks  should  be  given  to  the  Committee  on  Prac- 
tical Work  for  the  great  work  they  have  done' in  making 
it  a success.  I also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  ex- 
hibit of  dealers’  materials  in  the  large  hall,  and  I hope 
that  our  brothers  will  leave  as  many  orders  as  possible 
with  our  friends,  the  manufacturers  and  dealers.  The 
Committee  on  Dealers’  Materials  are  deserving  of  our 
thanks  for  the  excellent  work  which  they  have  performed, 
as  it  requires  a great  deal  of  their  time  and  labor  to  make 
it  a success.  Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Hall  Commit- 
tee, Program  Committee  and  Entertainment  Committee 
apd  in  fact  all  committees  who  have  taken  hold  of  their 
work  so  promptly  and  carried  it  out  so  successfully. 

1 1 wish  to  thank  the  ladies  for  their  attendance  at  the 
convention.  An  entertainment  is  provided  for  them  on 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings. 

pur  Legislative  Committee  has  been  kept  quite  busy  dur- 
irig  the  year  1915  on  matters  coming  before  the  Legisla- 
ture and  had  to  consult  legal  advice  who  were  able  to  hold 
ip  check  or  modify  some  legislation  that  hit  us  pretty 
hard,  especially  on  the  fire  hazard  and  prevention  law,  also 
the  Industrial  Accident  Board.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Fire  Hazard  Law  and  Prevention  Law,  also 
the  Weight  and  Measure  and  Color  Test,  will  be  held  in 
executive  session  and  I hope  the  brothers  will  all  attend, 
and  you  will,  no  doubt,  receive  valuable  information. 

My  thanks  are  due  to  all  officers,  past  presidents  and 
members  for  their  courtesy  and  help  during  the  past  year, 
also  to  the  publishers  of  The  Magazine  for  their  courtesy. 

I would  recommend  that  a committee  be  appointed  on 
trade  schools  by  our  incoming  president,  as  we  have  now 
in  Boston  a class  for  painting  at  the  Dearborn  School. 
The  instructor  of  the  class  is  Vice-President  Christenson 
of  the  Boston  Association,  who  now  has  a class  of  eight- 
een members  and  is  desirous  of  receiving  more.  You  will 
later  on  hear  from  Brother  Christenson,  who  will  give  you 
more  information  on  the  subject. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  lost  by  death  four 
brothers  in  our  Association.  Brother  Walter  Zwahlin  and 
Brother  J.  F.  Hodgson  of  the  Boston  Association,  Brother 
C.  T.  Enwright  of  the  Lowell  Association  and  Brother 
Charles  E.  Palmer  of  the  Hyde  Park  Association.  All 
these  brothers  were  active  in  their  locals  and  were  much 
respected  by  their  fellow  members  who  feel  their  loss 
keenly. 


I wish  the  brothers  to  be  prompt  in  attendance  at  the 
meetings  of  the  convention.  We  have  some  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  papers  to  be  read  and  discussed,  also 
reports  of  Some  very  important  committees  that  are 
greatly  to  your  benefit. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  in  closing  my  address  I hope  you 
will  give  my  successor  your  earnest  support  during  the 
coming  year  and  work  for  the  Welfare  and  the  uplift  of 
the  Association.  I thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  atten- 
tion. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Howard  the  president’s  address  was 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee. 

President  Brooks  appointed  the  following 

Committees. 

Resolutions  and  President’s  Address — William  H.  Nay- 
lor, F.  E.  Thayer  and  Fred  A.  Moore. 

Nominating — Jesse  Roberts,  Thomas  B.  Akin,  Ernest 
Schupbaeh,  F.  G.  Baldwin  and  George  Kilburn. 

A recommendation  from  the  Executive  Board  was 
adopted  that  the  Committee  on  Nominations  present  at 
least  two  names  for  each  office,  and  that  any  ten  members 
might  place  in  nomination  any  one  whom  they  desired. 

Secretary  Alexander  Peters  presented  his  report  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Secretary’s  Report. 

Mr.  President  and  Brother  Members:  — 

I hereby  submit  for  your  attention  and  approval  my  fifth 
annual  report  as  your  secretary. 

During  the  past  year  the  usual  amount  of  work  has  been 
done  to  extend  the  membership  of  our  Society  through- 
out the  State  and  adjoining  territory,  making  necessary 
a large  amount  of  correspondence,  all  of  which  has  re- 
ceived prompt  and  complete  attention.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  average 
master  painter  toward  our  efforts  in  this  line,  owing  prob- 
ably to  the  poor  trade  conditions  prevailing  everywhere. 

There  are  in  our  State  Society  at  present  twenty-one 
local  associations  and  thirty-seven  members  at  large  and 
the  total  membership  is  as  large  as  at  the  last  report. 
During  the  year  we  have  lost  four  by  death. 

The  social  activities  of  the  year  have  been  up  to  the 
usual  standard,  the  midsummer  outing  and  fraternal 
gatherings  at  the  various  local  associations  keeping  our 
members  in  touch  with  one  another.  The  coming  year 
promises  to  be  successful  as  a result  of  the  past  year's 
efforts.  Yours  fraternally, 

Alexander  Peters, 

Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hanson  the  report  was  accepted. 

Treasurer  Peters  presented  his  report  as  follows:  — 

Treasurer’s  Report. 


Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1915 $433.77 

Receipts  to  December  31,  1915 2,924.93 

Total  receipts  $3,35S.70 

Disbursements  .....: 2,803.22 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1916 $555. 4S 


Attest:  Alexander  Peters, 

Treasurer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Howard  the  report  was  laid  on  the 
table  until  after  the  report  of  the  trustees. 

F.  E.  Howard  then  reported  that  the  trustees  had  ex- 
amined the  books  of  the  treasurer,  found  them  correct 
and  well  kept  and  that  the  funds  called  for  were  on  hand. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  was  accepted,  and  then  the 
report  of  the  treasurer  was  accepted. 

State  Organizer  Ivory  H.  Morse  presented  the  follow- 
ing report:  — 

Report  of  the  State  Organizer. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — Your  State  organizer 
is  pleased  to  report  that  in  the  past  year  progress  has 
been  made  in  creating  new  local  associations  and  de- 
veloping the  membership  of  the  Society. 

A new  local  association  has  been  formed  in  the  city  of 
Lynn  and  affiliated  with  the  State  and  International  so- 
cieties. 

A local  association  has  been  formed  in  another  city 
which,  being  yet  in  the  initiative  stages  of  creation,  has 
not  applied  for  membership  to  our  State  Society. 

Thorough  canvass  has  been  made  of  the  metropolitan 
district  of  one  of  our  cities  with  the  hopes  of  forming  an 
association.  As  the  district  is  widespread,  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  sufficient  master  painters  to  form  a good 
working  association. 

In  cases  of  this  kind  I recommend  that  strenuous  effort 
be  made  to  obtain  their  membership  as  members  at  large. 

The  master  painters  of  a city,  outside  of  our  State,  have 
held  preliminary  meetings  in  reference  to  forming  an  as- 
sociation. The  assistance  of  the  organizer  has  been  ten- 
dered to  them  by  letter  and  our  vice-president  has  made 
a personal  visit  to  one  of  their  preliminary  meetings.  Al- 
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though  no  conclusion  has  been  reached,  encouraging  prog- 
ress has  been  made. 

Initiative  steps  have  been  taken  in  other  districts  of  the 
State  which  in  time  we  hope  will  bear  fruits  of  increased 
membership. 

The  most  urgent  recommendation  that  your  organizer 
can  make  at  this  time  is  for  every  member  of  the  State 
Society  to  inject  a little  enthusiasm  into  his  membership 
affairs.  Take  intitiative  steps  of  his  own  accord  to  en- 
courage new  members  to  join.  Talk  up  the  benefits  of 
our  Society  at  every  opportunity,  and  above  all  things  con- 
sider the  affairs  of  the  Association  as  a part  of  his  busi- 
ness and  give  to  it  the  very  best  attention  and  ability  that 
is  within  his  power  to  command.  All  this  will  have  an 
indirect  benefit  in  showing  masters  that  our  organization 
is  worth  while. 

Further  developments  of  the  activities  of  the  Education- 
al Board,  recommended  by  your  organizer  and  created  at 
our  last  convention. 

The  object  of  this  board  to  furnish  material  to  develop 
the  new  associations  and  encourage  the  old.  Its  activities 
this  year  have  been  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
this  service  and  the  possibilities  of  more  effective  benefits 
in  the  future. 

I wish  to  thank  at  this  time  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  who  have  so  cheerfully  and  willingly  given  their 
time  and  assistance  whenever  called  upon  to  help  me  in 
the  duties  of  my  office. 

I wish  to  thank  the  State  Society  for  the  compliment  of 
electing  me  to  the  office  of  State  organizer  and  the  im- 
plicit confidence  they  have  placed  in  me  in-  rhy  conduct 
of  their  affairs  through  this  office. 

On  motion  the  report  of  Organizer  Morse  was  accepted. 

Vice-President  Callahan  presented  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Board  as  follows:  — 

Report  of  the  Executive  Board. 

Mr.  President  and  Members: — I have  been  instructed  to 
present  the  report  of  the  Etxecutive  Board  for  your  con- 
sideration. The  board  has  held  eleven  regular  meetings 
since  our  last  convention  as  follows:— Cambridge,  Feb- 
ruary 26;  Malden,  March  26;  Lowell,  April  26;  Boston,  May 
28;  Boston,  June  29;  Dorchester,  July  30;  Boston,  August 
30;  Boston,  September  17;  Hyde  Park,  October  15;  Bos- 
ton, November  22;  Boston,  December  29. 

The  meetings  on  the  whole  have  been  well  attended,  as 
the  following  list  will  show:  — 

President  Brooks,  eleven;  Vice-President  Callahan,  ten; 
Secretary -Treasurer  Peters,  eleven;  State  Organizer 
Morse,  ten;  F.  A.  Clark,  one;  H.  B.  Cornell,  four;  Edward 
H.  Mara,  two;  Thomas  Scott,  ten;  William  J.  Righton, 
none;  O.  M.  Dehl,  nine;  E.  G.  Wilson,  eight;  F.  G.  Bald- 
win, six;  Patrick  Hurley,  six;  Thomas  Lynch,  eight;  James 
H.  Lally,  none;  H.  F.  Randall,  five;  F.  E.  Thayer,  eight; 
F.  J.  Murray,  five;  George  Houston,  six;  George  Wirth, 
none;  David  Irving,  two;  J.  J.  McNamara,  three;  J.  A. 
Kennedy,  none;  F.  A.  Robinson,  two;  William  F.  Mc- 
Mullen, ten;  James  W.  Hindle,  none;  W.  Bailey,  two; 
Henry  B.  Falls,  six;  George  B.  Gilbert,  six;  Charles  F. 
Smith,  nine. 

Past  Presidents  M.  F.  Shay,  one;  W.  J.  Edwards,  none; 
Thomas  B.  Akin,  three;  William  H.  Naylor,  two;  George 
W.  Locke,  none;  M.  A.  Feeley,  four;  M.  D.  Clay,  one;  C. 
F.  W.  Hanson;  nine;  F.  E.  Howard,  seven;  Jesse  Roberts, 
five;  E.  E.  Beck,  nine;  William  E.  Wall,  eleven. 

Much  interest  has  been  manifested  at  all  the  meetings 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  trade.  Tour  Executive  Board, 
ably  assisted  by  the  president,  has  tried  in  many  ways  to 
further  the  interests  of  this  Society  since  our  last  con- 
vention. 

It  is  very  important  that  all  locals  have  their  Executive 
Board  member  attend  every  meeting  of  the  board  and 
make  a report  of  the  same  at  your  next  meeting,  so  that 
you  may  be  kept  fully  informed  what  the  board  is  doing 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I would  like  to  make  the 
suggestion  that  any  Executive  Board  member  who  is  ab- 
sent from  three  meetings  without  a good  excuse  his  place 
will  be  declared  vacant  and  the  local  which  he  represents 
will  be  called  upon  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

We  have  lost  four  brothers  by  death  during  the  past 
year,  Brother  J.  T.  Hodgson,  Brookline;  Brother  C.  F. 
Enwright,  Lowell;  Brother  C.  E.  Palmer,  Hyde  Park; 
Brother  Walter  Zwahlin,  Jamaica  Plain. 

The  report  was  on  motion  received. 

The  recommendation  in  regard  to  absences  of  Executive 
Board  members  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Res- 
olutions. 

Jesse  Roberts,  of  Fall  River,  Executive  Board  member 
from  Massachusetts,  submitted  his  report. 

Report  of  International  Executive  Board  Member. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — As  your  Executive 
Board  member  I attended  every  session  of  the  Interna- 
tional convention  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  February  9,  10, 
11,  12,  1915,  and  submit  the  following  report  of  the  doings 


of  the  convention,  including  notes  of  the  traveling  ex- 
periences of  the  delegates  and  their  friends. 

The  delegation  from  Massachusetts  was  the  largest  that 
ever  visited  a national  or  International  convention.  In 
fact,  they  were  capable  of  holding  a small  convention  of 
their  own.  I met  them  at  Fall  River  on  Friday  on  arrival 
of  the  train,  but  was  unable  to  proceed  with  them  and 
came  to  Washington  on  Sunday.  There  were  forty-seven 
in  the  Massachusetts  party  at  Fall  River,  including 
Brother  Crossley,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  came  over  to 
join  us. 

The  convention  was  held  in  the  large  convention  hall 
on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington,  D. 
C.  Just  before  the  opening  session  on  Tuesday  morning, 
February  9,  the  Massachusetts  delegates  with  their  ladies 
marched  into  the  convention  hall  in  a body,  headed  by 
Brother  George  B.  Gilbert,  who  carried  a fjne  silk  banner 
bearing  the  State  coat  of  arms  and  the  title  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  Massa- 
chusetts. This  banner  was  the  work  of  Brother  Arthur 
C.  Gordon  and  was  displayed  on  the  platform  throughout 
all  the  sessions  of  the  convention. 

The  report  then  detailed  at  considerable  length  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention,  which  were  published  in  full 
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in  the  March,  1915,  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  and 
concluded  as  follows:  — 

Ideal  weather  prevailed  throughout  the  entire  conven- 
tion, which,  coupled  with  the  many  attractions  of  the  city 
of  Washington,  served  to  draw  many  of  the  delegates 
away  from  the  sessions  of  the  convention,  the  last  ses- 
sion in  particular  being  very  poorly  attended.  In  conse- 
quence, many  of  the  papers  and  reports  of  special  com- 
mittees on  which  much  time  and  thought  had  been  ex- 
pended received  but  little  attention. 

The  customary  reception  to  the  president  and  officers 
of  the  Association  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  the 
banquet  on  Thursday  evening,  both  of  which  were  very 
enjoyable. 

Among  the  many  attentions  offered  by  the  Washington 
local  association  may  be  mentioned  the  sightseeing  trips 
to  the  various  points  of  interest  with  which  the  city  of 
Washington  abounds,  the  theatre  party  and  luncheon  for 
the  ladies,  and  the  principal  event  of  Thursday  afternoon 
the  reception  by  President  Wilson  at  the  White  House. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  Massachusetts  delegation 
boarded  the  train  for  home,  arriving  in  New  York  about 
3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  On  Saturday  evening  the  party 
attended  the  New  York  Hippodrome.  On  Sunday  morning 
many  of  the  party  attended  church,  and  in  the  evening 
all  took  the  boat  for  Boston  via  the  Fall  River  line,  and 
arrived  at  their  homes  Mon-day  morning,  tired  but  happy, 
and  with  many  pleasant  recollections  of  the  convention. 

On  motion  the  report  was  received  with  a vote  of  thanks 
and  placed  on  file. 

The  hour  for  adjournment  having  arrived,  the  morning 
session  adjourned  at  noon. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President  Brooks  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
2.15  p.  m. 

The  first  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  H.  W.  Christen- 
sen, vice-president  of  the  Boston  Association,  as  fol- 
lows:— 
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Why  Men  You  Employ  Should  Supply  Their  Own 
Brushes. 

Any  person,  firm,  company  or  corporation,  engaged  in 
the  painting  trade  should  insist  on  the  workmen  furnish- 
ing such  brushes  as  are  required  for  painting  in  oil  or 
flat  color,  varnish  and  shellac. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  painter  should  be  afforded 
privileges  not  enjoyed  by  other  mechanics  engaged  in  the 
building  trades  or  workshops  of  this  country. 

We  have,  for  example,  a carpenter  with  his  saws,  ham- 
mers, planes,  bits  and  numerous  other  tools;  masons  and 
plasterers,  with  their  own  tools;  stone  cutters,  marble 
workers,  ironworkers,  plumbers,  steamfitters,  electricians, 
cabinet  makers,  machinists,  paperhangers,  etc.  all  with 
their  own  tools.  Some  of  the  above  named  workers  must 
carry  as  much  as  fifty  dollars’  worth  of  necessary  tools, 
in  order  to  be  employed  and  do  the  work  required  of  them. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  men  you  employ  should 
have  their  own  brushes.  Employers  have  been  continually 
on  the  lookout  for  good  competent  men  that  will  take 
certain  precautions  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and 
after  years  of  experience  we  find  that  brushes  belonging 
to  the  employers  are  not  being  properly  taken  care  of  by 
the  employes,  to  whose  care  brushes  have  been  passed 
freely  and  unquestionably. 

No  employer  would  refuse  to  furnish  all  brushes  required 
if  it  were  proven  that  the  same  are  properly  cared  for  and 
eventually  reach  the  limit  of  usefulness,  but  it  is  a sorrow- 
ful fact  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  brushes  sent  out  on  a 
job  are,  through  indifference,  neglected  and  destroyed  by 
sheer  carelessness  of  employes. 

Every  painter  should  know  that  by  having  his  own  paint 
brushes,  such  as  used  for  wall  and  wood  painting  and 
finishing,  will  not  only  afford  better  employment,  but 
will  be  a great  factor  in  preserving  one’s  health  by  induc- 
ing cleanliness.  If  they  can  readily  secure  for  their  sole 
use  such  brushes  that  are  generally  used  for  paint,  and 
take  good  care  of  them,  we  will  not  only  have  better  con- 
ditions, but  the  lives  of  many  painters  will  not  be  en- 
dangered by  the  carelessness  of  others,  and  will  make  for 
the  workman  a cleaner  and  healthier  occupation. 

Many  lingering  and  painful  diseases  have  been  con- 
tracted by  using  brushes  that  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
unclean  and  careless  workmen,  not  forgetting  the  ever 
constant  danger  of  lead  poisoning,  of  which  60  per  cent, 
have  been  caused  by  the  introduction  of  lead  into  the 
human  system  from  the  hands  (getting  it  from  the  handles 
of  the  brushes  and  tools). 

You  would  not  think  of  furnishing  a painter  with  over- 
, alls,  promising  to  keep  them  clean  and  replacing  them 

when  Worn  out  or  damaged.  Why?  If  a painter  should 
lack  the  necessary  funds  to  secure  a working  kit  of  his 
own,  his  employer  should  furnish  him  with  such  tools  and 
make  some  agreeable  arrangements  by  which  the  man  will 
understand  that  brushes  thus  received  must  be  taken  care 
of  and  returned  in  a condition  such  as  the  work  per- 
formed will  allow. 

However,  you  should  all  adopt  some  system  by  which 
you  would  get  the  greatest  efficiency,  but  above  all  re- 
move as  far  as  possible  the  danger  to  the  painter’s  health 
— this  being  by  having  their  own  brushes. 

Mr.  Beck  said  that  a custom  which  had  been  in  vogue 
so  many  years  would  be  difficult  to  overcome.  The  paper 
spoke  of  the  sanitary  side.  He  had  always  looked  upon 
this  question  from  the  monetary  viewpoint.  Some  em- 
ployers have  a system  of  checking  up  the  brushes  given 
to  the  men,  charging  them  up  to  them  and  giving  credit 
when  they  are  returned. 

Mr.  Finney  asked  if  tjie  painters  would  not  use  brushes 
that  were  past  satisfactory  use.  If  the  painter  furnishes 
his  own  brushes,  would  you  have  a right  to  refuse  to  al- 
low him  to  use  them?  We  would  have  to  ‘pay  a man  so 
much  more  a day  for  the  use  of  his  brushes. 

Mr.  Wall  said  the  carpenters  have  to  furnish  an  ex- 
pensive kit  while  the  painters  have  only  a putty  knife 
and  a duster.  The  sanitary  side  was  not  as  bad  as  Mr. 
Christensen  had  said,  because  it  was  impossible  to  absorb 
lead  through  the  skin,  the  only  thing  that  gets  into  the 
system  is  the  diluent.  It  may  be  that  poor  brushes  would 
be  used  if  the  men  supplied  their  own.  Sometimes  a man 
will  treasure  up  his  brushes  for  years.  For  himself,  he 
has  a badger  brush  that  was  presented  to  his  father  as 
a wedding  present  and  he  still  uses  it.  If  a man  had  to 
furnish  his  own  brushes  and  were  paid  more  for  it  there 
would  not  be  so  many  brushes  lost. 

Mr.  Morse  said  many  a small  boss  painter  has  sup- 
plied himself  with  brushes  from  the  man  he  last  worked 
for.  Today  there  are  not  20  per  cent,  of  the  traveling 
painters  who  can  bind  a round  brush.  The  price  of  brushes 
has  jumped  so  high  they  are  all  looking  for  bristle  sub- 
stitutes. If  the  old  fashioned  idea  of  binding  a brush  was 
a sign  of  a good  workman,  why  should  his  kit  of  tools  not 
be  the  sign  of  a good  painter?  If  the  journeymen  see  we 
are  thinking  of  this  they  will  wake  up.  He  moved;  — 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  we  go  upon 
record  that  from  this  time  on  the  journeymen  should  fur- 
nish their  own  tools. 


Mr.  Winch  said  he  had  tried  to  make  his  men  respon- 
sible for  tools  and  in  one  or  two  cases  he  had  made  men 
pay  for  lost  brushes.  His  worst  trouble  was  with  ceiling 
brushes  which  are  given  out  as  they  are  needed.  He  took 
issue  with  Mr.  Wall  on  the  lead  poisoning  matter  because 
he  had  positive  proof  that  lead  poisoning  could  be  con- 
tracted through  the  skin.  Lead  colic  comes  from  lead 
taken  in  the  stomach.  Quinine,  to  me,  is  a deadly  poison, 
and  it  will  poison  me  if  rubbed  on  my  hand.  A plumber 
gets  lead  poisoning  and  a brass  worker  gets  a similar 
poison  from  handling  metal. 

Mr.  Hurley  said  that  if  the  men  furnished  the  brushes 
they  would  spend  half  an  hour  before  quitting  to  wash 
out  their  brushes,  and  they  would  use  up  enough  turpen- 
tine or  alcohol  in  washing  them  out  that  would  cost  more 
than  enough  to  cover  the  saving. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  33  to  28. 

On  motion  Mr.  Christensen  was  given  a vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Wall  presented  the  report  of  the  Pool  Tournament 
Committee  as  follows:  — 

Report  of  Pool  Tournament  Committee. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — Early  last  spring  the 
following  committee  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
pool  tournament:  — 

William  E.  Wall,  Somerville;  George  B.  Gilbert,  Cam- 
bridge; J.  F.  Crane,  Boston;  C.  F.  Hobart,  Brookline. 

Your  committee  met  and  decided  to  hold  the  tournament 
for  1915  at  once,  and  the  tournament  for  the  champion- 
ship for  1915  was  held  in  the  months  of  February  and 
March,  with  the  following  result:  — 

The  banner  was  won  by  the  Somerville  Association,  the 
scores  being  Somerville,  6;  Boston,  5;  Cambridge,  2.  The 
individual  championship  was  won  by  Brother  Edward  C. 
Beck,  of  Boston. 

Later  in  the  year  the  committee  considered  that  the 
long  interval  between  playing  the  games  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  and  receiving  the  award  the  following  year, 
might  be  improved  upon,  so  we  decided  to  hold  the  cham- 
pionship of  1916  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1915.  This  plan 
was  carried  out  and  resulted  in  the  banner  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  1916  being  won  by  the  Brookline  Association, 
the.  scores  being  Brookline,  6;  Cambridge,  4;  Boston,  2; 
Somerville,  2.  The  individual  championship  for  1916  was 
won  by  Brother  Arthur  C.  Gordon,  of  Somerville. 

' Respectfully  submitted, 

William  E.  Wall, 
Chester  F.  Robert, 
James  S.  Crave, 

C.  F.  W.  Hanson, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Wall  then  presented  the  banner  to  President  Thayer 
of  the  Cambridge  Association  for  the  1915  competition. 

President  Robart  of  the  Brookline  Association  received 
the  1916  banner. 

Edward  C.  Beck,  of  Boston,  received  a copper  and 
pewter  championship  cup  for  1915. 

Arthur  C.  Gordon,  of  Somerville,  received  a cup  for  the 
1916  championship. 

F.  E.  Thayer  of  the  Committee  on  Liability  Insurance 
presented  the  following  report:  — • 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Liability  Insurance. 

Hitherto  the  work  of  the  committee  has  been  to  study 
the  theories  underlying  the  new  principles  of  industrial 
insurance  to  represent  the  Society  at  the  State  House,  to 
report  to  conventions  the  particular  form  of  law  adopted 
by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  to  instruct  members 
of  the  Society  so  that  they  may  understand  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  under  the  law. 

We  now  have  to  do  with  the  classification  of  risks  and 
the  determination  of  costs  of  insurance. 

Following  the  recommendations  of  a special  investigat- 
ing commission  to  which  the  State  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner belonged,  an  organization  was  formed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  all  companies  writing  liability  insurance  in 
Massachusetts.  This  was  entitled  the  Massachusetts  Rat- 
ing and  Inspection  Bureau.  Its  aim  is  to  make  premium 
rates  based  upon  statistics  of  loss,  and  to  adjust  them  to 
the  hazard  of  individual  risks  by  means  of  a system  of 
debits  and  credits  determined  by  inspection  and  expe- 
rience. 

This  company  puts  on  every  committee  a representa- 
tive of  the  State  Insurance  Department.  The  election  of 
general  manager  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  In- 
surance Commissioner.  Moreover,  because  of  the  statute 
requiring  each  company  to  file  its  classification  of  risks 
and  rates,  whatever  is  elaborated  by  the  bureau  is  sub- 
ject to  the  review  and  approval  of  the  commissioner,  who, 
through  his  own  subordinates  serving  on  committees,  may 
inform  himself  as  to  the  facts  regarding  every  issue  con- 
sidered by  the  bureau.  This  plan  is  not  yet  in  working 
order,  but  probably  there  will  soon  be  a thorough  inspec- 
tion of  rigging  and  working  conditions  in  every  shop  by 
representatives  of  insurance  companies.  The  reports  will 
be  made  direct  to  the  bureau,  and  will  constitute  the  basis 
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for  determining-  the  premium  to  be  charged  on  the  next 
renewal  of  your  policy. 

This  committee  can  now  give  figures  on  the  cost  of 
liability  insurance  as  computed  upon  terminated  policies 
issued  under  the  original  form  of  law  covering  the  period 
from  July  1,  1912,  to  October  1,  1914. 

During  that  time  policies,  now  terminated,  were  issued 
insuring  payrolls  amounting  to  $899,996,000.  The  premiums 
collected  amounted  to  $8,892,000,  an  average  rate  of  pre- 
mium of  98  cents  per  $100  of  payroll.  The  total  losses, 
paid  and  outstanding,  on  these  policies  amounted  to 
$3,497,000,  or  39  cents  per  $100  of  payroll. 

Tou  will  doubtless  recall  that  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  used  before  the  Legislature  by  the  proponents 
of  this  theory  of  compensation  was  that  under  the  com- 
mon law  the  method  of  distribution  of  compensation  was 
faulty  and  wasteful  in  that  more  than  half  of  the  pre- 
miums collected  by  the  insurance  companies  were  retained 
by  them  for  overhead  expenses  and  for  profit.  In  this  re- 
spect there  has  been  no  improvement  under  the  existing 
law,  for  the  insurance  companies  have  paid  out  only 
40  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  collected  during  the  period 
considered. 

In  our  own  line  of  business  policies  were  issued  upon 
payrolls  amounting  to  $101,874,  an  average  rate  of  $2.03 
per  $100  of  payroll.  The  losses  paid  or  incurred  were 
$52,839,  or  a trifle  over  51  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  col- 
lected, considerably  higher  percentage  of  loss  than  the 
general  average  in  the  State.  This  does  not  include  the 
allowance  for  acquisition  or  overhead  expenses  which  must 
be  considered  in  determining  the  rate  of  premium.  If  the 
rates  for  our  trade  were  to  be  computed  on  the  average 
for  State  trade  of  all  kinds,  i.  e.,  estimating  the  actual 
loss  as  39  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  collected,  they  would 
be  $5.41  for  outside  work  and  84  cents  for  inside  work. 

The  possibility  that  such  a rate  as  $5.41  might  be  es- 
tablished leads  us  to  consider  whether  the  insurance  com- 
panies are  justified  in  maintaining  rates  on  such  a basis, 
and  whether  they  have  not  been  receiving  enormous  profits 
from  this  particular  line  of  business  at  our  own  expense. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  insurance  commissioner  it 
appears  that  the  principal  cause  of  this  high  rate  has  been 
the  excessive  ratio  of  the  stock  companies.  This  has 
been  computed  in  the  following  way:  — 

“To  the  commissions  and  other  allowances  for  getting 
business  is  Added  the  amount  paid  for  taxes  and  all  other 
specific  outlays  on  account  of  compensation  transactions. 
These  constitute  the  definitely  known  expenses  of  that 
branch  of  a company’s  business,  expenses  in  which  all 
lines  have  a share,  as  offices,  salaries,  etc.,  are  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  earned  premiums.  The  specific  expenses 
and  the  computed  expenses  are,  taken  together,  the  total 
expense  of  this  line  of  business  as  near  as  is  practicable 
to  ascertain  it. 

“The  ratios  of  the  1914  compensation  expenses  of  the 
companies  so  ascertained  to  their  premiums  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Stock  Companies. 

Employers’  Liability,  31.63  per  cent.;  Maryland  Casualty, 
31.99  per  cent.;  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty,  33.17 
per  cent.;  London  Guarantee  and  Accident,  34.52  per  cent.; 
Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee,  34.87  per  cent.;  New  Eng- 
land Casualty,  35.20  per  cent.;  Aetna  Life,  35.63  per  cent.; 
Massachusetts  Bonding,  35.89  per  cent.;  Casualty  Company 
of  America.  36.44  per  cent.;  Royal  Indemnity,  36.79  per 
cent.;  Travelers,  37.36  per  cent.;  Fidelity  and  Deposit, 
40.08  per  cent.;  Globe  Indemnity,  41.10  per  cent.;  Prudential 
Casualty,  43.00  per  cent.;  Zurich  General  Accident,  44.04 
per  cent.;  Fidelity  and  Casualty,  44.33  per  cent.;  London 
and  Lancashire,  44.93  per  cent.;  United  States  Casualty, 
46.01  per  cent.;  Standard  Accident,  46.81  per  cent.;  Frank- 
fort General,  48.06  per  cent.;  New  Amsterdam  Casualty, 
48.42  per  cent.;  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity,  58.3 
per  cent.;  General  Accident  and  Indemnity,  63.22  per  cent. 

Mutuals 

Security  Mutual,  9.55  per  cent.;  American  Mutual,  16.91 
per  cent.;  Massachusetts  Employes,  16.62  per  cent.;  Con- 
tractors’ Mutual,  26.13  per  cent. 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  the  expense  ratio  of 
the  stock  companies  averages  more  than  double  that  of 
the  mutuals  and  that  the  responsibility  for  existing  con- 
ditions rests  wholly  upon  the  stock  companies. 

The  four  leading  companies,  which  together  wrote  64 
per  cent,  of  all  the  liability  business  transacted  in  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  period  referred  to,  are  the  Employers’ 
Liability,  the  Travelers,  the  Massachusetts  Employes’ 
Insurance  Association  (the  State  Mutual  so-called)  and 
the  American  Mutual. 

The  expense  ratios  for  these  companies  were  as  fol- 
lows:— The  State  Mutual,  16  2-3  per  cent.;  the  American 
Mutual,  16  9-10  per  cent.;  the  Employers’  Liability,  31  2-3 
per  cent.;  the  Travelers,  37  1-3  per  cent. 

As  to  the  reasonableness  of  such  expense  ratios,  I will 
quote  the  opinion  of  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner: — 

“It  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  reports  that  30  per  cent, 
of  the  premium  ought  to  be  an  outside  allowance  to  the 
companies,  and  that  70  per  cent,  ought  to  be  available  for 


the  payment  of  benefits.  No  stock  company  has  yet  kept 
its  expenses  within  that  limit,  and  while  they  continue 
to  pay  ny2  per  cent,  for  getting  the  business,  leaving  only 
12 y2  per  cent,  for  all  other  expenses  and  for  profits  on  the 
basis  of  a 70  per  cent,  loss  ratio,  it  is  evident  that  closer 
figuring  on  expenses  than  has  yet  been  made  will  have  to 
be  adopted  unless  they  cut  the  acquisition  cost.  For  work- 
ingmen’s compensation  insurance  it  should  be  reduced, 
for  such  insurance  is  in  effect  compulsory  upon  employers. 

“There  is  no  reason  for  taking  $17.50  out  of  every  $100 
the  employer  pays  for  his  insurance  and  handing  it  over 
to  a middleman.  The  total  acquisition  cost  should  be 
limited  to  10  per  cent.  This  is  public  welfare  business,  not 
agency  welfare  business,  and  all  unnecessary  burdens 
should  be  removed.” 

What  can  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  employers  by  a well- 
regulated  mutual  insurance  company  is  shown  by  the 
figures  of  the  State  Mutual,  whose  expense  ratio  as  above 
quoted  is  only  16  2-3  per  cent,  of  its  premiums. 

This  company  in  the  two  and  one-half  years  between 
its  organization  and  January  1,  1915,  has  earned  in  prem- 
iums $2,143,454.21;  it  has  paid  in  losses  $428,785.04;  it  has 
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returned  in  dividends  to  the  stockholders,  $419,824.11;  and 
it  had  left  in  its  treasury  on  January  1,  1915,  $1,041,718.34. 
or  nearly  one-half  the  premiums  collected.  Deducting  all 
future  amounts  due  on  existing  claims  and  all  possible 
liabilities,  it  had  left  as  an  undivided  surplus  to  policy- 
holders, in  addition  to  the  amounts  already  returned,  the 
sum  of  $358,822.33.  In  other  words,  the  stockholders  in  the 
company  have  had  their  insurance  at  an  average  rate  of 
20  per  cent,  lower  than  those  insuring  with  the  stock  com- 
panies, to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  15  per  cent,  due 
them  but  not  divided. 

The  American  Mutual  for  the  year  1914  shows  an  income 
from  premiums  of  $822,062,  and  cash  dividends  returned  to 
policyholders  of  $346,612.  This  company  has  a reserve  of 
$593,078,  and  an  additional  undivided  surplus  to  policy- 
holders of  $706,200.  The  Security  Mutual  is  equally  pros- 
perous. The  only  unsuccessful  mutual,  and  this  can  be 
termed  unsuccessful  only  by  comparison,  is  the  Con- 
tractors’. 

This  is  a small  company,  having  an  income  of  only  $200,- 
000  annually,  and  it  returned  only  a small  dividend  to  its 
subscribers  in  1914. 

I have  quoted  these  figures  extensively  because  we 
should  know  how  to  protect  ourselves  at  the  lowest  cost. 
It  is  especially  necessary  to  do  this  now  since  the  benefits 
under  the  liability  act  have  been  so  greatly  increased  by 
the  amendments  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  an  increase 
estimated  by  Mr.  Hardison  to  be  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 
Whether  this  is  to  cause  an  increase  in  our  rates  or  not 
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depends  largely  upon  the  degree  of  efficiency  which  the 
companies  may  arrive  at,  or  which  may  be  forced  upon 
them  by  the  State  Insurance  Department. 

With  this  report  I believe  that  the  committee  has  com- 
pleted its  work.  The  whole  matter  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  so-called  experts,  who  will  be  given  a free  hand  to  work 
out  their  theories  irrespective  of  what  business  men  may 
think.  I would  remind  the  members  that  we  have  now 
been  on  duty  for  five  years,  and  I would  ask  the  conven- 
tion to  discharge  the  committee  at  this  time. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  with  a unanimous 
rising  vote  of  thanks  and  the  committee  was  discharged. 

Charles  E.  Copp,  master  car  painter  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  was  introduced  a,nd  said,  in  part: — 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  meet  with  you  again.  I have 

Address  by  Charles  E.  Copp. 

been  busy  for  the  past  two  years  starting  a new  big  shop 
at  North  Billerica.  I passed  my  forty-third  year  as  gen- 
eral foreman  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  last  year,  and  I am 
learning  something  all  the  time.  There  was  a time  when 
the  cars  and  locomotives  were  overloaded  with  ornament. 
In  those  days  you  house  painters  had  to  look  up  to  us. 
Today  you  do  a great  deal  more  decorating  than  us.  The 
railroads  have  almost  reached  the  limits  of  plainness.  At 
Detroit,  last  September,  I passed  my  twenty-third  con- 
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vention  without  a breach.  It’s  all  the  same  old  story,  the 
same  old  song  whether  I am  in  one  of  our  own  conventions 
or  here  with  you. 

Short  Cuts  on  Estimating. 

H.  P.  Dreyer,  of  Dorchester,  said  that  what  he  had  to 
say  referred  to  new  work.  A good  deal  of  old  work  is  im- 
possible to  estimate  accurately.  You  are  not  allowed  time 
enough.  He  then  read  the  following  paper: — 

Measuring  a piece  of  work  to  know  just  how  many 
square  feet  is  in  it,  how  much  stock  or  labor  it  will  require, 
is  becoming  somewhat  obsolete.  A builder  or  architect 
will  call  you  up  by  phone  and  ask  you  to  come  to  his  office 
and  give  an  estimate  on  some  plans.  When  you  get  there, 
you  will  soon  understand  your  time  for  estimating  is  limited 
and  that  properly  measuring  same  is  out  of  the  question. 
If  you  are  too  high  and  haven’t  any  pull,  you  will  never 
hear  from  it.  If  too  low,  you  will  get  the  job,  with  the 
understanding  that  you  were  not  the  lowest  bidder. 

Among  my  books,  I have  several  on  how;  to  measure  a 
building.  At  our  last  convention  we  had  a paper  on  this 
subject,  but  I will  venture  to  say  today  few  master  paint- 
ers can  do  business  and  measure  or  figure  out  the  square 
feet  in  a given  building  by  these  methods.  If  he  does,  he 
never  gets  the  contract,  for  he  is  sure  to  be  too  high. 
One  reason  for  this  condition  is  that  a majority  of  master 
painters  today  do  not  know  how  to  figure.  They  have  no 
sure  base  to  work  from.  They  look  at  the  plans  and  read 
the  specifications,  if  there  are  any,  then  guess  what  they 
can.  do  it  for. 

If  you  go  to  an  architect  for  plans  on  a garage,  house 
or  factory  and  ask  him  what  the  cost  will  be,  he  will  tell 
you  about  so  much  a square  foot;  a gasfltter  or  electric 
light  man  about  so  much  an  outlet;  concrete,  so  much  a 
square  foot;  mason,  so  much  a perch;  bricklayer,  so  much 
a thousand,  etc.,  but  the  master  painter  today  never  has 
any  such  base  to  work  from.  Our  present  system  of  meas- 
uring a house  is  to  take  a tape  line,  new  or  old,  and  run 
it  over  the  surface,  pressing  in  all  the  corners  as  you 
proceed,  but  if  you  are  caught  doing  it  you  would  be  con- 
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sidered  a fit  subject  for  the  insane  asylum;  therefore,  it 
seems  to  me  a shorter  method  should  be  adopted. 

New  houses  can  be  estimated  by  the  square  foot  base; 
the  exterior  of  old  houses  can  be  paced  instead  of  meas- 
ured by  rule,  tape  or  yard  stick.  Calcimining  and  paint- 
ing can  be  done  so  much  a square.  Rooms  are  being  painted 
at  so  much  per  room.  Many  other  short  cuts  will  suggest 
themselves  to  you. 

I am  aware  that  many  of  you  will  hold  up  your  hands 
in  horror,  but  that  is  just  what  you  would  have  done  ten 
years  ago  if  some  one  would  have  told  you  an  automobile 
would  some  day  be  given  five  or  six  coats  of  paint  or  var- 
nish and  rubbed  arid  finished  in  a week  or  less.  So  I 
say,  in  the  near  future,  you  will  all  abandon  the  long  system 
of  measuring  and  will  short  cut  some.  , 

Mr.  Moore  said  Mr.  Dreyer  had  not  gone  far  enough. 

Mr.  Dreyer  said  a good  many  men  took  the  base  of  a 
given  house  and  multiplying  it  by  a sum  they  can  afford 
to  paint  it  for.  As  a rule,  houses  of  about  the  same  class 
run  just  about  alike.  Some  painters  go  round  a house 
and  pace  it.  Others  will  just  look  at  a house  and  say 
how  much  they  will  paint  it  for.  It  would  be  more  prac- 
tical to  have  some  understanding  as  to  how  we  will  esti- 
mate. It  is  the  younger  men  who  are  doing  the  guessing 
and  the  cut-throat  bidding. 

Mr.  Beck  said;- — We  want  to  eliminate  the  fellow  who 
is  cutting  throats.  We  tried  last  year  to  show  how  to 
place  a tape  line  and  make  an  estimate  in  the  shortest 
way.  If  you  are  not  given  time  enough  to  make  an  esti- 
mate, you  had  better  leave  a job  alone.  Would  you  guess 
at  the  number  of  rolls  of  paper  it  would  take  for  this 
room?  There  are  some  things  we  have  to  guess  on,  but 
we  should  endeavor  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible.  We 
should  endeavor  to  educate  the  young  fellows. 

Mr.  Moore  spoke  of  a house  in  Newton  he  had  figured  on. 
There  were  a lot  of  men  working  over  the  plans.  A man 
came  in,  read  the  specifications  and  glanced  over  the  plans, 
taking  in  all  about  twenty  minutes,  and  then  put  in  an 
estimate.  There  were  a lot  of  paneled  walls  and  ceilings 
that  did  not  show  on  the  plans,  but  were  described  in  th>' 
carpenter’s  specifications.  A second  man  counted  the  rooms 
and  asked  another  man  who  was  figuring  how  many  coats 
there  were,  and  put  in  a bid  by  guess.  He  never  asked  if 
there  was  canvas  work  or  paneling. 

Mr.  Beck  said  he  would  wager  that  a man  who  used  his 
tape  could  figure  quicker  than  one  who  guessed. 

Mr.  Crane  said  that  there  is  a price  in  Dorchester  to  do 
a three-decker  or  a two-family  house.  There  is  no  need 
to  put  a tape  on  them.  They  are  all  alike.  I figured  one 
job  by  guess  work.  Then  I borrowed  the  plans  and  meas- 
ured them  up  and  I beat  my  guess  work.  There’s  only 
one  way  to  do,  and  that  is  to  measure  up  the  job.  Some 
men  go  into  a school  house,  walk  around,  and  will  say: — 
.“This  is  a twelve-room  school  house;  it  is  worth  so  much 
money.” 

Mr.  Morse  said  there  is  considerable  meat  in  this  short 
cut  measurement.  Some  painters  do  a lot  of  new  work 
and  measure.  In  the  small  towns  all  the  work  is  pretty 
much  alike.  Take  an  ordinary  dwelling  house.  Measure 
the  extreme  length  and  breadth.  After  you  have  the  total 
square  feet,  divide  by  eight — not  nine — this  will  allow  for 
the  lower  edges  of  clapboards.  Then  you  can.  fix  the  price 
per  square  yard.  Then  there  is  judgment  to  be  used  as  to 
the  cost  of  preparing  the  house  for  painting.  Then  add 
the  cost  for  painting  the  blinds.  There  used  to  be  a con- 
tractor in  my  town,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  but 
made  a good  deal  of  money.  He  dug  cellars  for  other  con- 
tractors. One  day  he  went  to  a man  and  asked  for  an 
advance  on  a $50  job  of  cellar  digging  that  he  had  done 
a year  previously.  “Couldn’t  you  give  me  a little  discount?” 
said  the  man.  “Yes,  take  5 or  10  per  cent,  off  and  it  will 
be  all  right.  I sold  the  dirt  for  $65.” 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  the 

Question  Box. 

"Can  our  Association  muster  more  workers  for  the  good 
of  the  cause?” 

Mr.  Wade  said  it  was  hard  to  get  men  to  connect  them- 
selves with  an  organization  to  uplift  the  trade.  A man 
ought  to  belong  to  an  organization  because  he  can  help 
the  other  men  and  they  can  help  him.  This  Society  has 
helped  to  better  the  condition,  of  every  man  in  the  paint- 
ing business. 

“Why  was  a second  master  painters’  association  formed 
in  Boston?” 

Secretary  Peters  said  there  was  none  affiliated  with  this 
organization. 

Mr.  Beck  said  he  thought  this  reflected  on  the  Boston 
Association.  There  must  have  been  some  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Shay  said  it  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  closed  shops.  This  is  an  open  shop  organization. 

Mr.  Morse  said  this  was  a question  that  referred  to  the 
other  association.  These  gentlemen  got  together  to  make 
each  man  work  for  the  good  of  their  organization.  Some 
of  them  are  members  of  this  Society.  They  have  gotten 
a definite  idea  to  do  something.  Outside  of  the  personnel 
of  this  Association,  they  have  solidified;  this  State  and  our 
local  associations  have  never  solidified. 
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Mr.  Wall  hoped  the  Society  would  never  solidify  to  agree 
to  employ  non,e  but  men  who  belong  to  a union. 

“What  means  will  be  taken  to  pay  the  legislative  ex- 
penses?” 

A little  more  than  a majority  of  the  local  associations 
have  paid  their  pro  rata  share,  said  the  secretary.  Four- 
teen out  of  twenty  locals  have  paid  up. 

Mr.  Beck  said  the  locals  that  have  not  paid  should  and 
probably  would  pay  if  their  memories  were  jogged. 

“What  can  be  done  to  stop  saltpeter  eating  through  paint 
and  water  color?” 

Mr.  Burgweiler  said  he  had  tried  various  sizes  without 
effect,  and  had  asked  different  manufacturers,  but  could 
get  no  satisfaction.  A varnish  manufacturer  got  him  an 
acid  coating  that  worked  all  right  the  first  day,  but  the 
next  day  it  was  bad.  This  wall  was  built  in  the  winter. 
The  water  got  into  the  walls  and  was  frozen  up.  It  was 
plastered  over  the  damp  walls.  They  insisted  that  he  should 
finish  the  walls. 

Mr.  Moore  asked  if  it  was  saltpeter  or  water.  He  had  a 
case  in  Salem,  where  they  had  refused  to  do  a job  over 
until  the  walls  were  waterproofed.  He  had  carried  out  his 
contract.  The  architect  and  builder  took  it  up.  Waldo 
Brothers  applied  some  stuff  to  the  outside  of  the  building 
to  waterproof  it.  Then  they  went  down,  after  the  wall  had 
dried  out,  made  the  work  good  and  the  contractor  paid 
for  it. 

Mr.  Winch  said  he  had  taken  a torch;  got  the  wall  good 
and  hot;  put  on  orange  shellac  and  coated  over  it.  It 
would  not  hold  if  the  water  continued  to  come  in.  They 
should  have  forced  Mr.  Burgweiler  to  paint  on  a damp 
wall. 

Mr.  Akin  said  he  had  experience  on  a bank  vault.  They 
dried  out  the  wall  with  a torch;  used  red  lead  and  zinc 
and  drove  the  paint  into  the  wall  with  solvent  naphtha, 
but  they  could  not  make  paint  stay  on  a wall  when  there 
was  moisture  in  the  wall. 

Mr.  Christensen  said  that  on,  a new  job  they  always  write 
the  owners  that  they  will  not  be  responsible  for  saltpeter 
or  moisture  coming  through.  There  is  nothing  they  have 
ever  found  that  will  stop  it. 

Mr.  Ray  said  they  had  a fire  in  a school  building  at  Pea- 
body and  since  then  there  has  been  a tendency  to  recom- 
mend plastering  directly  on  the  brick.  In  one  building 
every  time  there  is  a northeast  storm  the  water  percolates 
through  it,  although  the  specifications  call  for  waterproofing 
the  brick. 

Mr.  Akin  said  that  when  a sandblast  is  used  for  cleaning 
off  brick  it  removes  the  hard  film  from  the  brick  and  makes' 
it  porous.  In  winter  the  salts  are  forced  out  by  the  heat 
in  the  house.  In  the  summer  the  heat  outside  drives 
them  in. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  4.20  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

President  Brooks  called  the  convention  to  order  at  10.30 
p.  m. 

President  A.  M.  McKenzie,  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators,  was1  intro- 
duced and  made  a brief  address,  saying  in  part: — 

If  our  institution  stands  for  anything,  it  is  for  making 
us  better  tradesmen  and  better  and  more  sociable  men. 

William  C.  Crawford,  principal  of  the  Boston  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  was  introduced  and  said,  in  part: — 

Vocational  Training  in  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Wall  called  on  me  and  asked  me  if  I had  opportunity 
for  an,  evening  class  for  painters.  Every  nook  and  corner 
in  our  little  school  building  was  full,  but  I told  him  I would 
tell  you  what  our  plans  are.  I can’t  in  the  time  allotted  me 
go  into  the  significance  of  industrial  training.  The  old- 
time  apprenticeship  is  a thing  of  the  past — the  day  when 
the  master  took  the  boy  into  the  family.  The  industries 
are  specialized  and  the  employers  have  no  time  to  train 
boys,  and  it  has  been  thrown  back  on  the  public  schools. 
The  whole  nation  has  taken  this  up  with  enthusiasm. 
The  State  is  distributing  money  among  the  towns  to  pro- 
mote industrial  education.  One  reason  that  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  teach  these  trades  is  the  difference  in  living  con- 
ditions. Seventy-five  years  ago  only  3 per  cent,  of  the 
population  lived  in  big  cities.  Today,  35  per  cent,  live  in 
large  cities.  In  the  old  days,  a boy  in  a town  saw  what 
every  trade  was  like,  probably  working  a little  at  each  one 
before  he  chose  for  himself.  Today  it’s  a wise  boy  who 
knows  where  his  father  works,  and  if  he  goes  there  he  will 
find  on  the  door,  “No  admittance.”  The  school  aims  to 
give  a boy  an  insight  into  the  different  trades  and  to  enable 
them  to  make  an  intelligent  choice.  Today,  trades  are  so 
complicated  with  technique  he  must  get  the  grounding  in 
the  school.  Neither  the  trade  nor  the  school  can  do  it  all. 
It  is  only  by  the  combination  of  the  two  that  the  boys  can 
get  the  skill. 

There  is  a great  difference  in  organization  between  a 
trade  school  and  an  ordinary  school.  In  the  latter  there 
can  be  but  just  so  many  pupils  to  an  instructor.  There 
must  be  so  few  that  the  instructor  can  get  right  down 
to  the  elbow  of  each  boy  and  tell  him  what  he  needs.  The 


teacher  must  be  a man  from  the  trade,  with  a background 
of  trade  experience  and  not  mere  theory. 

The  woi'king  day  in  the  industrial  school  is  seven  and 
a half  hours,  which  seems  long  to  the  average  school  boy. 
The  fact  that  the  boys  come,  put  on  their  overalls  and 
work  to  learn  a trade  shows  a great  change  in  the  eyes 
of  the  community  in  regard  to  trades.  Many  of  my  boys 
are  earning  substantial  wages  today  after  hours  in  order 
.to  pay  their  way  through  school.  The  country  is  safe 
when  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  such  citizens  as  these 
boys. 

The  time  of  the  school  is  divided  right  through  the  mid- 
dle. One-half  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  uninterrupted  shop 
work.  The  other  half  is  given  to  the  substantial  studies 
of'  a well  regulated  school  with  the  exception  of  foreign 
languages.  But  the  studies  differ  in  that  the  commercial 
geography  that  they  study  deals  with  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply for  their  own  trade.  It  is  the  same  with  English, 
history  and  mathematics.  Each  trade  gets  what  is  most 
needed  for  it,  and  each  gets  the  science  of  the  trade  that 
is  most  useful. 

I met  a master  painter  recently.  I had  been  wondering 
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whether  a painting  department  was  needed.  At  present 
we  have  only  five  industries.  I approached  this  master 
painter  and  asked  him  if  there  was  any  need  for  training 
boys  in  the  painting  trade — need  for  training  along  the 
scientific  lines.  He  cut  me  off: — “My  God,  sir,  I should 
say  there  is.”  And  he  told  me  the  difficulty  you  have. 
Manual  training  in  the  schools  is  a good  thing  and  serves 
its  purpose,  but  it  is  entirely  different  from  a trade  school. 
Everything  we  do  has  a commercial  value,  and  everything 
produced  goes  into  actual  use.  I want  to  find  out  irom 
you  whether  there  is  need  to  put  a department  of  painting 
into  our  new  school.  I do  not  want  to  put  anything  that 
does  not  serve  the  industries  of  Boston.  We  go  to  the 
masters  of  the  trade,  ask  them  what  the  boys  need  \o 
know  and  endeavor  to  train  the  boys  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Wall  moved  that  a rising  vote  of  thanks  be  given 
Mr.  ’Crawford.  And  this  was  unanimously  adopted. 

H.  A.  Kelly,  of  the  International  Trade  School  Commit- 
tee, said  he  wanted  to  assure  Mr.  Crawford  that  there  was 
the  greatest  possible  need  for  such  a class,  because  both 
the  painters  and  the  manufacturers  are  suffering  from  rhe 
lack  of  competent  mechanics.  Even  the  bosses  sometimes 
show  poor  sense  when  the  men  find  fault  with  the  mate- 
rial furnished  them.  The  dealers  need  trade  education. 
The  whole  trade  needs  it,  because  we  do  not  know  enough 
to  get  at  the  fundamental  facts.  The  ordinary  journey- 
men have  fanciful  theories  and  do  not  know  the  reason 
why  they  use  certain  materials.  There  are  many  men 
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who  are  supposed  to  be  full-fledged  journeymen  who  need 
the  knowledge  Mr.  Crawford  speaks  of. 

Mr.  McKenzie  said  that  while  you  need  tradesmen  in 
Boston,  you  are  not  alone.  We  need  them  all  over  the 
North  American  continent.  We  have  been  depending  on 
the  old  world  for  our  tradesmen,  and  there  will  be  no 
supply  from  there  for  some  years  to  come.  We  are  com- 
ing to  our  senses  today,  and  we  need  trade  schools  in 
every  town  and  village,  and  we  can’t  get  them  one  minute 
too  soon. 

Dr.  Ireton  said: — I take  pleasure  in  answering  Mr.  Craw- 
ford. I have  been  interested  in  industrial  education  in 
painting  for  the  past  two  years.  I will  say  to  our  friend: — 
Put  in  painting  and  decorating  and  you  will  never  regret 
it.  We  had  occasion  to  send  out  several  of  our  boys  in 
New  Haven  who  had  had  2,600  hours  in  the  Boardman 
shops.  The  men  they  worked  with  were  so  ashamed  of 
their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  trade  that  we  have  been 
obliged  to  close  the  doors  for  the  afternoon  and  evening 
classes  for  journeymen  painters  because  of  the  excess  of 
applicants. 

On  request,  Dr.  Ireton  described  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion at  the  Boardman  shops,  which  is  practical  shop 
training,  beginning  with  the  care  of  materials,  washing 
off  old  paint  and  continuing  step  by  step.  Last  summer 
the  Board  of  Education  turned  over  an  old  school  build- 
ing to  our  classes,  and  the  boys  have  had  the  whole  work 
to  do> 

Mr.  Winch  said  the  trouble  with  some  trade  schools  is 
that  they  do  not  start  the  boys  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Robart  moved  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Associa- 
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tjon  that  it  was  very  desirable  that  a painting  department 
should  be  established  in  the  new  school.  Carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  Committee  on  President’s  Address  presented  the 
following  report: — 

Report  of  Committee  on  President’s  Address. 

The  Committee  on  President’s  Address  submit  the  follow- 
ing report: — That  the  recommendation  of  the  president 
that  a Committee  on  Trade  Schools  be  appointed  by  the 
incoming  president  be  adopted. 

William  R.  Naylor. 

Farwell  E.  Thayer. 

Fred  A.  Moore. 

Mr.  Naylor  read  the  following  report  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions: — 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  Committee  on  Resolution^  submits  the  following  re- 
port relative  to  the  suggestion  offered  by  Vice-President 
Callahan  that  any  Executive  Board  member  who  is  absent 
from  three  meetings,  without  a good  excuse,  his  place  will 
be  declared  vacant  and  the  local  which  he  represents  will 
be  called  upon  to  All  the  vacancy. 

We  recommend  its  adoption,  in  an  amended  form,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

If  any  Executive  Board  member,  representing  a local  as- 
sociation, be  absent  from  three  consecutive  meetings  of 
the  board  without  good  excuse,  his  place  may,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board,  be  declared  vacant.  In  such  case 
the  local  shall  be  notified  by  the  secretary  to  fill  such 
vacancy.  William  H.  Naylor, 

For  the  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hanson,  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  in  its  amended  form  was  adopted. 


Mr.  Beck  moved  that  a committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  present  this  matter  as  an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 
Carried. 

The  report  of  the  Educational  Board  Committee  was  read 
by  Vice-President  Callahan,  as  follows: — 

Report  of  the  Vice-President,  Chairman  of  the 
Educational  Board. 

The  work  of  the  Educational  Board  this  year  has  been 
largely  of  a constructive  nature.  The  purpose  of  this  board 
not  being  fully  understood  by  the  local  associations,  direct 
demand  for  their  services  were  few  in  number. 

The  dormant  condition  of  business  made  it  difficult  to 
arouse  interest  sufficient  to  take  aggressive  steps  to  develop 
along  new  lines.  The  same  business  condition,  strained,  as 
it  always  does,  the  harmony  of  local  associations  in  refer- 
ence to  labor  conditions,  competitive  charging,  prices  .etc. 

Such  conditions,  in  the  minds  of  the  Educational  Board, 
warranted  a conservative,  advising  policy  rather  than  a 
radical  expansion  policy. 

Visits  have  been  made,  advice  and  services  given,  such 
as  applied  to  that  immediate  local. 

Plans  are  made  upon  canvassing  the  needs  of  the  State, 
upon  which  are  based  these  recommedations  to  the  incom- 
inb  board,  such  as:— 

That  this  board  have  each  member  qualify  and  be  posted 
on  one  particular  subject,  such  as,  labor,  business,  legisla- 
tive matters,  organization,  doings  of  the  State  Society  as 
a whole. 

That  these  members  be  subject  to  visit  any  local  asso- 
ciation which  needs  enlightenment  on  one  of  these  par- 
ticular subjects. 

That  the  members  comprising  this  board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed from  different  sections  of  the  State,  that  they  may 
be  handy  to  render  services  to  the  neighboring  locals. 

That  this  board  shall  work  in  conjunction  with  the  State 
organizer  in  teaching  new  associations  our  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, thus  developing  them  into  a condition  of  stability. 

That  the  local  associations  be  impressed  wdth  the  fact 
that  this  board  is  at  their  service  and  are  willing  to  help 
them  in  advice  or  visitation. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted. 

i Nominations. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations,  through  Jesse  Roberts, 
presented  the  following  report: — 

For  President — P.  H.  Callahan,  Lowell.  We  were  unable 
to  agree  on  a second  name. 

Vice-President — Ivory  Morse,  Hyde  Park;  M.  J.  Ray. 
Peabody. 

State  Organizer — Fred  Moore,  Newton;  George  H.  Fisher, 
Quincy. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Alex.  Peters,  Boston;  Farwell  E. 
Thayer,  Cambridge. 

Trustees — Charles  F.  Smith,  Boston:  James  F.  Crane. 
Boston. 

International  Executive  Board — Edward  C.  Beck,  Bos- 
ton; William  E.  Wall,  Somerville. 

Edward  C.  Beck  and  James  F.  Crane  both  asked  per- 
mission to  withdraw  their  names. 

After  discussing  some  questions  of  time  for  the  execu- 
tive session  and  election,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2.10  p.  m. 

Ivory  H.  Morse,  of  Hyde  Park,  read  this  report: — 

Report  on  Wall  Paper  Sample  Books. 

Massachusetts  Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — 

Gentlemen: — The  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
abuse  of  wall  paper  sample  books  have  made  an  investi- 
gation and  herein  make  the  following  report: — 

What  are  the  abuses? 

The  indiscriminate  distribution  of  sample  books  to  any 
property  owner,  real  estate  agent  and  individual,  to  the 
irresponsible  painter,  decorator  or  paperhanger. 

The  lack  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  book  house 
in  protecting  the  profits  due  the  agent,  sending  the  cus- 
tomer to  the  store  for  a better  selection  than  the  books 
afford. 

The  painter,  decorator  or  paperhanging  agent  who  sac- 
rifices all  of  his  profit  to  the  customer  in  order  to  meet 
competition  and  get  the  labor  of  hanging. 

What  is  the  remedy? 

A more  careful  establishing  of  agencies  so  the  agent  for 
the  book  house  will  not  be  obliged  to  compete  with  sam- 
ples from  the  same  house  for  which  he  is  not  an  agent. 

Mark  the  paper  a price  within  reason  for  profit  and 
give  no  discounts  to  any  but  qualified  agents  or  dealers. 

The  painter,  decorator  and  paperhanging  agent  should 
treat  the  sale  of  wall  paper  from  sample  books  in  an  in- 
telligent business-like  way,  bearing  in  mind  at  all  times 
that  in  sacrificing  the  profit  he  is  not  only  losing  money 
for  himself,  but  is  making  the  competition  more  severe. 

The  price  established  by  the  sample  book  house  whose 
papers  are  being  handled  should  always  be  charged,  there- 
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by  not  only  protecting  the  other  agents,  but  securing  the 
profit  which  is  his  just  due,  so  established  by  custom  and 
by  the  law. 

Recommendations. 

The  committee  recommends  members  apply  sensible 
business  methods  in  selling  wall  paper  from  these  books, 
realizing  that  in  most  cases  it  is  not  the  price  that  gets 
the  work,  but  the  confidence  in  the  mind  of  the  customer 
that  you  are  giving  him  value  for  his  money. 

Mr.  Wall  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  with  thanks 
to  the  committee. 

A sliding  scale  of  discounts  was  suggested,  and  this 
gave  rise  to  some  discussion. 

Secretary  Peters  read  an  invitation  from  F.  M.  Michaels 
to  hold  the  1917  International  convention  at  Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Ernest  Schupbach  read  the  following  report  from  the 
Practical  Work  Committee: — 

Exhibit  of  Practical  Work. 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  Massachusetts 
The  twenty-fifth  annual  exhibit  of  practical  work  held  at 
Horticultural  Hall,  January  11,  12  and  13,  1916. 

These  exhibits  are,  if  not  in  number,  more  practical,  more 
artistic  and  better  finished  than  in  former  years. 

The  committee  in  charge  does  not  classify  them  as  to 
their  merits,  but  is  taking  them  by  rotation  and  in  order 
as  they  appear  on  the  walls. 

The  following  is  a list  of  exhibitors  and  their  work: — 

1.  By  Mr.  Ottomar  Walburg,  of  Boston,: — 

A burnt  wood  panel  of  a Gothic  king;  a most  excellent 
piece  of  workmanship  and  art. 

2.  By  Messrs.  George  W.  Morse  & Son,  of  Hyde  Park: — 
An  old  table,  half  of  which  was  stripped,  prepared, 

painted  and  decorated  with  lines:  a very  practical  exhibit; 
also  a panel  of  old  clapboards,  title,  “Why  Paint  Peels.” 

4.  By  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Scott,  of  Weston,  Mass.: — - 
A decorated  glass  panel  in  floral  effect. 

5.  By  Mr.  George  W.  Brooks,  of  Boston: — - 

Two  slabs  of  brush  wipings,  accumulation  of  thirty  years’ 
paint;  also  five  panels  of  lettering  work  on  glass  in  various 
styles. 

6.  By  Mr.  Edward  C.  Beck,  of  Boston:  — 

Two  large  panels  of  white  mahogany  and  gum  wood,  very 
finely  finished,  and  a section  of  wall  wainscot  architectures 
in  mission  wood  and  metal  walls. 

7.  By  Mr.  James  Mouncey,  of  Boston: — ■ 

Two  landscapes,  one  flower  panel  and  one  still  life  pic- 
ture. 

8.  By  Mr.  N.  T.  Howard,  of  South  Boston: — - 

A piece  of  granite  column  and  doric  capital.  This  should 
be  closely  examined,  as  it  is  very  beautiful  and  practical. 

9.  By  Messrs.  P.  Holdensen  & Co.,  of  Boston:  — 

Church  and  theatre  sketches,  two  paintings  and  one  panel 

of  photograph  friezes. 

10.  By  Messrs.  Peters  & Lindsay,  of  Boston: — 

Three  pieces  of  waste  product  from  twenty-five  years’ 
accumulation. 

11.  The  Fall  River  Evening  Trade  School:— 

One  grained  panel  and  one  perspective  interior  sketch, 
showing  marble  walls,  vaulted  ceiling  and  tile  floor.  This 
is  a very  beautiful  piece  of  handiwork. 

12.  By  Messrs.  Ray  & Murray,  of  Peabody,  Mass.:  — 

Two  lincrusta  samples  of  color  and  one  piece  of  burlap 

decorated. 

13.  By  J.  C.  Proctor,  of  Boston: — 

Three  panels  of  marble  on  glass.  This  exhibit  should 
receive  a careful  scrutiny. 

14.  By  Mr.  P.  W.  Nelson,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : — 

A rough  panel  made  smooth  with  Swedish  “Spachtel," 
then  painted  and  decorated  with  lines  of  gold.  This  panel 
should  be  examined  to  appreciate  the  smooth  surface  over 
the  rough  wood. 

15.  By  Mr.  Warren  Keay,  of  Medford,  Mass.: — 

Five  blinds  painted  in  different  tones  of  green.  These 
blinds  are  very  nicely  painted;  the  swivels  do  not  stick 
fast.  This  is  a very  practical  exhibit. 

16.  By  Mr.  William  E.  Wall,  of  Somerville: — 

Eighteen  different  panels  of  grained  wood,  two  columns 

and  dado  of  marble  and  (inlaid)  table  top.  This  exhibit 
should  be  inspected  by  all  as  to  its  excellence. 

17.  By  the  Grainers’  Association  of  Boston  and  vicinity: — ■ 
Thirty-six  panels  of  all  different  kinds  of  wood  done  in 

graining.  This  is  a very  beautiful  exhibit. 

18.  By  the  Somerville  Association: — 

A sign  made  with  wall  paper,  several  panels  of  graining 
and  marble  work,  two  vases  and  two  columns  of  Verd  An- 
tique bronze,  and  two  pictures  of  still  life  on  grained  back- 
ground. 

19.  By  the  Cambridge  Association: — • 

Practical  color  test  and  publicity  board. 

20.  By  Merrs.  William  F.  Gilbert’s  Sons,  of  Cambridge: — 
Section  wall  of  paper  hangings. 

21.  By  Messrs.  Schupach  & Zeller,  of  Boston:  — 

Side  wall  with  decorative  panels,  dado  and  stucco  cornice 
in  gray  tones  for  parlor. 

22.  By  Messrs.  E.  A.  Robart  & Son,  of  Brookline:— 


Samples  of  French  polish,  pictures,  sketches  and  four 
decorated  chairs  very  nicely  done. 

23.  By  Mr.  John  J.  Hasselman,  of  New  York: — 

Nine  reproductions  of  stencil  over  and  with  veiling  in 
black  and  white.  These  show  the  method  of  producing  a 
textile  effect.  These  were  made  to  illustrate  an  article  in 
The  Painters’  Magazine. 

24.  By  Messrs.  Hanson  & Mouncey,  of  Boston: — 

A decorated  mantel  top  of  ivory  and  gold  (wiped  old 
ivory),  marble  and  grained  panels  and  piece  of  tapestry 
frieze.  This  is  a splendid  exhibit. 

25.  By  Messrs.  Woodman  & Kelley,  of  Boston: — 

Decorative  panels  of  flower  and  picture  work,  and  five 

pictures  finely  executed. 

26.  By  W.  F.  Mullen,  of  Malden,  Mass.: — - 

A table  over  one  hundred  years  old,  stripped  and  refin- 
ished in  mahogany.  This  is  a fine  artistic  piece  of  work. 

27.  By  Dearborn  School  of  Painting  and  Decorating,  Mr. 
H.  W.  Christensen,  instructor: — 

Five  panels  of  frescos  most  beautifully  executed. 

28.  By  Thomas  B.  Akin,  of  New  Bedford: — 

Four  wood  panels  stained  and  finished. 

Mr.  Hanson  called  attention  to  the  exhibition  of  prac- 
tical work  as1  something  the  painters  were  looking  for — 
calling  special  attention  to  the  blinds  whose  swivels  did 
not  stick — as  a very  practical  exhibit  of  plain  painting. 

Mr.  Wall  suggested  assigning  a certain  space  to  each 
local  association  and  asking  each  one  to  send  enough  ex- 
hibits to  fill  it.  He  thought  there  was  not  enough  atten- 
tion given  to  samples  of  plain  painting. 

The  report  was  received  with  thanks. 
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The  secretary  read  an  announcement  of  the  Complete 
Building  Show  at  Cleveland. 

Ivory  H.  Morse,  of  Hyde  Park,  read  the  following  paper: — 

The  Relationship  Between  the  Local  Association 
and  the  State  Society. 

Upon  the  relationship  of  the  local  associations  and  the 
State  Society  depend  the  progress  of  the  State  body,  the 
development  of  the  craft  as  a whole  and  the  benefits  to 
the  individual  members. 

The  amount  of  benefit  to  the  individual,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  local  association  and  the  progress  of  the  State 
Society  and  the  benefit  to  the  craft  as  a whole  depend 
Jupon  the  kind  of  relationship  that  exists  between  the 
State  Society  and  the  local  bodies. 

If  it  is  dormant,  disinterested,  critical  or  disloyal,  the 
whole  structure  of  our  entire  organization  is  seriously 
affected. 

If  we  have  interest,  energy,  activity,  progression  and 
intelligent  recommendations  and  a loyal  co-operative 
spirit  we  will  have  a progressive,  workable  machine  which 
will  be  capable  of  solving  any  problems,  surmount  any 
difficulties,  advance  our  interests,  protect  us  against  in- 
trusion of  our  rights. 

The  conditions  of  the  times  make  it  necessary  for  busi- 
nesses of  the  same  line  to  affiliate  themselves  with  some 
association  which  represents  their  particular  interests. 

The  day  for  the  individual  to  properly  protect  his  in- 
terests, cope  with  the  changing  conditions  as  an  individ- 
ual has  gone  by. 

Therefore  it  becomes  a necessity  for  the  preservation  of 
one’s  business  to  become  a member  of,  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  and  feel  his  responsibility  as  an  individual  mem- 
ber in  such  an  association. 


TO 
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How  Do  Affairs  Exist  in  Our  State  Society  Rela- 
tive to  the  Conditions  Stated  Above? 

Our  State  Society  has  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
grown  from  a small  association  to  one  of  goodly  numbers 
and  representing  the  best  firms  in  the  painters’  trade. 
Strange  to  say,  but  few  have  realized  the  extent  of  our 
growth,  or  the  increasing  responsibility  upon  the  State 
body,  or  to  the  possibilities  of  benefit  to  the  craft,  or  the 
change  of  business  conditions,  all  of  which  make  our 
present  system  of  managing  affairs  incompetent  to  prop- 
erly supervise  the  business  of  the  State. 

In  our  administration  of  affairs  we  are  following  the 
same  methods  as  were  pursued  a number  of  years  ago. 
Local  associations  have  organized  and  have  existed  in  a 
haphazard  sort  of  a way.  Members  have  lost  interest 
and  dropped  out.  Local  troubles  have  discouraged  the 
members,  and  all  this  could  have  been  avoided  if  the 
State  Society  had  exercised  a systematic  supervision  and 
guidance  and  asserted  its  authority  in  supervising  the 
control  of  the  local  associations. 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks  the  membership  has  grown, 
but  not  enough.  We  have  now  arrived  at  that  condition 
of  affairs  when  we  either  must  progress  more  rapidly  or 
go  backward.  We  cannot  stand  still.  Business  affairs  are 
moving  quickly,  and  we  must  throw  our  speed  lever  into 
high  in  order  to  keep  up  with  affairs. 

Conclusively  speaking,  the  time  has  come  when  we  must 
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apply  progressive  methods,  efficiency  in  administration 
and  courage  to  adhere  to  our  convictions. 

As  to  the  Local  Associations. 

Here  we  find  the  most  surprising  exhibition  of  poor 
business  management  of  affairs,  appreciation  of  oppor- 
tunities at  hand,  realization  of  their  responsibilities  and 
obligations  as  members. 

With  the  possibilities  of  material  gain  to  a member 
using  to  the  fullest  extent  his  membership  in  his  local 
association,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  he  passes  this 
opportunity  with  no  little  consideration. 

The  practical  benefits  that  .are  actually  thrust  upon  him 
by  the  State  Board  and  the  work  of  the  committees,  the 
individual  member  seems  to  accept  them  as  a matter  of 
course  without  any  thought  or  consideration  of  the 
amount  of  expense,  effort  and  personal  sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  the  individuals  serving  on  those  committees  to 
obtain  those  benefits. 

They  even  seem  to  begrudge  the  money  they  pay  for 
dues  to  support  their  association,  giving  no  credit  what- 
soever to  the-  societies  for  the  dollars  and  cents  they  ac- 
tually save  to  their  business  by  their  membership. 

More  activity  in  furnishing  specimens  for  our  practical 
work  exhibit  at  our  conventions. 

More  personal  attention  given  to  the  business  of  the 
convention.  More  liberal  patronage  to  the  dealers  who 
exhibit  at  our  conventions  would  go  a long  way  to  relieve 
the  committees  and  promote  the  interest  and  welfare  of 
our  State  Society. 

Negligence  on  the  part  of  the  individual  to  attend  the 
meetings  show  a tremendously  low  estimation  of  the  value 
of  one’s  membership. 

Important  matters  are  passed  unnoticed  that  could  be 
made  valuable  and  of  interest  if  they  were  brought  up  and 
discussed  at  their  meetings. 

Betty  jealousies  which  are  so  often  a stumbling  block 
to  any  co-operative  proposition. 


We  are  not  alive  to  our  oportunities,  and  alive  we  must 
be  if  we  wish  to  succeed. 

What  Is  the  Remedy? 

The  members  of  the  State  Executive  Board  should  fully 
realize  the  fact  that  they  are  the  representatives  in  State 
affairs  of  their  local  association.  Should  be  made  to  feel 
that  responsibility.  Be  called  upon  to  report  the  important 
businesses  of  their  local  associations  to  the  State  Board 
and  the  businesses  of  the  State  Board  to  their  associations. 
To  not  hesitate  to  bring  before  the  board,  or  the  proper 
officers,  the  needs  for  assistance  for  the  local  associations. 

The  duties  of  the  officers  of  the  State  Society  should  be 
more  specifically  stated  and  impressed  upon  the  member 
holding  office  that  he  may  be  free  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  societies  with  his  own  initiative,  energy  and  ideas; 
that  he  might  have  a definite  record  to  show  the  fruits  of 
his  labors. 

The  committees  on  affairs  which  require  considerable 
time  and  attention  of  the  individual  should  be  so  appointed 
that  the  work  will  be  distributed  amongst  the  many  instead 
of  a few.  The  greatest  benefit  to  be  derived  by  this  method 
is  the  development  of  the  dormant  ability  of  board  mem- 
bers, thus  giving  a larger  working  force. 

The  Educational  Board,  created  at  our  last  convention, 
is  the  most  powerful  factor  in  developing  local  associations 
by  conveying  the  important  subjects  of  the  day  directly  to 
the  members.  Its  visits  should  do  for  the  local  associations 
what  the  Executive  Board  has  done  in  the  past  by  visiting 
the  local  associations. 

There  should  be  created  some  system  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  local  associations  that  would  act  as  a stimulant  for 
them  to  con, duct  their  affairs  intelligently  and  promptly. 
More  attention  should  be  given  to  the  members  at  large 
by  keeping  them  posted  by  bulletin  or  otherwise  of  the  im- 
portant matters  taking  place. 

In  fact,  the  whole  State  executive  body  should  so  arouse 
its  enthusiasm,  stimulate  its  activities,  apply  efficiency  to 
all  departments  to  such  an  extent  that  its  influence  of 
progression  should  so  vibrate  itself  through  the  local  as- 
sociations as  to  assert  its  leadership  in  affairs  and  stimulate 
the  interest  of  every  individual  member. 

The  Local  Association. 

The  local  association  should  at  once  realize  that  the  State 
officers  and  Executive  Board  cannot  do  their  work  effi- 
ciently without  the  same  interest  and  energy  is  exercised 
by  them  collectively  and  as  individuals.  They  should  take 
up  the  important  matters  of  the  trade  at  each  meeting. 
Take  an  active  interest  in  affairs,  and  by  all  means  attend 
the  meetings,  because  a membership  in  this  Society  is  of 
no  value  if  not  used,  and  the  more  you  use  it  the  greater 
benefits  to  you  and  the  greater  benefit  you  are  to  your 
fellow  members. 

This  is  a business  proposition,  and  when  the  information 
you  receives  enables  you  to  make  a financial  saving  in  your 
business  affairs,  how  can  you  afford  to  neglect  a single 
meeting? 

The  prestige  of  the  Society  can  be  greatly  benefited  by 
your  advertising  yourself  to  the  public  as  a member.  It 
will  show  them  that  the  personnel  of  our  Society  is  made 
up  of  reliable  master  painters. 

Be  energetic;  create  something.  Do  not  be  satisfied  until 
you  have  added  something  worth  while  to  the  records  of 
your  association.  Study  more  thoroughly  the  articles  in 
your  Painters  Magazines.  Investigate  until  you  thoroughly 
understand  the  reports  of  all  committees,  especially  those 
appointed  to  represent  your  interests  to  other  bodies  and 
to  the  Legislature. 

When  blanks  or  reports  are  sent  to  you  to  be  filled  out,  at- 
tend to  it  promptly,  as  this  small  effort  on  your  part  is  of 
tremendous  value  and  assistance  to  the  committee  gather- 
ing this  information. 

The  individual  member  of  the  local  association  must  fully 
realize  that  the  enthusiasm  and  development  of  the  entire 
State  body  rests  entirely  upon  the  interest  and  energy  of 
the  individual  member. 

To  the  Members  as  a Whole. 

The  most  elaborate  plan  and  system  of  operation  of  the 
management  of  State  affairs  would  be  an  absolute  failure 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  individual  members. 

Therefore,  as  this  particular  feature  (this  individual  in- 
terest) is  so  essential  to  success,  let  us  start  now  to  do  our 
part,  make  use  of  all  the  privileges  of  our  membership,  lend 
our  bit  of  enthusiasm  to  all  affairs  to  which  we  take  part, 
and  we  will  find  that  this  great  co-operative  movement 
and  support  of  our  organization  as  a whole  will  so  stimulate 
affairs  t Hat  next  year  we  will  look  back  with  great  satis- 
faction and  be  able  to  say  that.  I have  helped  to  make  the 
year  of  1916  the  most  prosperous  and  most  constructive 
year  in  the  affairs  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Society. 

Carry  back  to  your  local  association,  apply  to  all  of  your 
individual  duties  the  watch  word,  “Get  busy." 

These  recommendations  and  improvements  are  the  result 
of  my  experience  among  the  State  associations  as  the  State 
organizer,  reported  to  you  as  stated  above,  that  you  might 
fully  realize  what  appears  to  me  the  most  essential  to  cor- 
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rect  the  existing  evils  and  to  promote  the  interests  and  de- 
velop the  efficiency  and  productiveness  of  the  State  Society. 

The  paper  was  greeted  with  loud  applause. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hanson,  a unanimous  rising  vote  of 
thanks  was1  given  to  Mr.  Morse  for  his  able  paper. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  time  for  election  of  officers  having  arrived,  Mr. 
Beck  withdrew  his  name  as  a candidate  for  International 
Executive  Board.  Mr.  Fisher  also  withdrew  his  name,  and 
Mr.  Ray  said  he  wished  to  withdraw  his  name  from  the 
nomination  for  vice-president. 

Mr.  Wall  said  he  was  already  a member  of  the  Inter- 
national Executive  Board  as  an  ex-president  of  the  In- 
ternational Association,  and  asked  Mr.  Beck  to  allow  his 
name  to  stand. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of: — 

President — P.  H.  Callahan,  Lowell. 

Vice-President — Ivory  H.  Morse,  Hyde  Park. 

(State  Organizer — Fred  A.  Moore,  Newton. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Alexander  Peters,  Boston. 

Trustee  for  Three  Years — Charles  F.  Smith,  Boston. 

International  Executive  Board  Member — Edward  C. 
Beck,  Boston. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  question  of  salesmen  rep- 
resenting firms  who  had  no  exhibition  spaces  but  who 
were  said  to  be  soliciting  orders  in  the  exhibition  hall, 
Fred  Hayden,  of  Cambridge,  read  the  following  paper: — 

Ropes  and  Their  Uses. 

Manila  hemp  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  fibers  for  cord- 
age ‘and  is  the  product  of  the  leaf  stalks  of  Musatextilis 
ofl  the  Philippine  Islands.  By  the  islanders  it  is  called 
abaca.  It  throws  up  a stem  consisting  of  a cluster  of 
sheathing  leaf  stalks  which  rise  to  a height  of  from 
twenty  tq  . thirty  feet,  and  spread  out  into  a crown  of 
huge  undivided  leaves.  In  , its  native  region  the  plant  is 
rudely  cultivated  solely  as  a source  of  fiber;  it  requires 
little  attention  and  when  about  three  years  old  develops 
a flower  on  a central  stem,  at  which  stage  it  is  in  the  most 
favorable  condition  for  yielding  fiber. 

Each  stalk  yields  on  an  average  a little  less  than  a 
pound  of  fiber,  and  a native  cutting  down  the  plants  and 
separating  the  fiber  will  prepare  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  per  day.  The  fiber  yielded  by  the  outer  layer  of 
leaf  stalks  is  hard,  fully  developed  and  strong.  This  is 
the  part  used  for  cordage  purposes,  but  the  inner  stalk  is 
thin,  fine  and  weak,  and  is  used  by  the  natives,  by  knot- 
ting them  together,  as  articles  of  dress  and  ornament. 

The  fiber  for  cordage  purposes  is  somewhat  woody  and 
a bright  brownish  white  color  and  possesses  great  durabil- 
ity and  strength.  In  damp  atmosphere  the  fiber  absorbs 
not  less  than  40  per  cent,  of  water,  which  dealers  should 
bear  in  mind  when  purchasing.  The  plant  has  been  intro- 
duced in  many  tropical  lands,  but  the  cheapness  of  labor 
in  its  native  regions  and  its  abundance  there  prevent  it 
being  a profitable  substance  for  general  cultivation. 

The  entire  supply  comes  from  Manila  and  Cebu,  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where  its  cultivation  and  preparation 
gives  employment  to  a large  population.  This  fiber  is  put 
up  in  bales  and  shipped  to  this  and  other  countries  to  be 
manufactured  into  the  rope  such  as  we  use  in  our  busi- 
ness. 

The  manufacturing  plant  is  called  a ropewalk,  making 
ropes  all  sizes  and  from  sixty  to  120‘  fathoms  in  length. 
The  building  must  be  over  800  feet  long  in  order  to  oper- 
ate the  machinery  in  the  combing,  twisting  and  laying  up 
of  stock.  I have  been  in  and  through  this  sort  of  a plant, 
and  to  stand  at  one  end  of  the  walk  it  looks  about  the 
same  as  a tunnel.  I have  watched  the  process  of  making 
ropes  from  one-quarter  inch  to  six  inches  in  diameter. 

The  6-inch  rope  is  called  cable.  There  are  several  kinds 
of  ropes  or  rigging,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  such  as  three- 
strand  as  we  use  in  our  business,  also  four-strand  or  bolt 
rope,  sewed  around  sails;  also  lanyard  ropes  for  setting 
up  rigging.  Then  the  hemp  rope,  which  is  always  tarred 
and  usually  used  more  for  standing  rigging,  as  it  is)  too 
stiff  to  work  through  blocks  such  as  manila  is  used. 
Therefore  manila  is  what  we  are  mostly  interested  in. 

The  usual  method  of  measuring  rope  is  by  the  diameter 
or  number  of  threads  to  the  strand.  Each  thread  is  sup- 
posed to  sustain  a dead  weight  of  100  pounds.  The  usual 
number  of  threads  is  about  thirty-six,  so  you  can  readily 
see  how  much  of  a load  a rope  will  hold  when  new.  In 
the  general  wear  of  a rope  every  strand  comes  to  the 
outside,  therefore  the  wear  is  on  all  alike.  A rope  partly 
worn  has  but  few  fibers  that  are  not  touched,  and  when 
the  unlaying  of  the  rope  is  looked  into  it  is  practically 
worn  in  very  short  remnants.  The  actual  wear  on  rigging 
is  not  all  that  deteriorates  the  material. 

Very  often  a rope  is  put  into  a damp  cellar,  sometimes 
wet  when  put  there,  which  does  more  harm  'than  actual 
wear  in  ordinary  circumstances,  because  rot  finds  a way 
to  get  a hold  on  it,  and  then  it  cannot  be  trusted  in 
safety. 

Ropes  are  used  for  a great  many  purposes;  very  exten- 
sively on  shipboard.  All  ropes  or  cables  must  be  thor- 
oughly dry  before  being  stored  away  for  any  length  of 
time.  There  is  hardly  a manufacturing  plant  in  existence 


that  does  not  use  more  or  less  manila  rope,  and  if  prop- 
erly cared  for  will  render  more  service  than  if  improperly 
used.  Ropes  are  very  sensitive.  For  instance,  let  a little 
plumber’s  acid  get  in  contact  with  them  and  see  how 
quickly  and  easily  they  can  be  broken. 

The  theory  has  been  advanced,  as  you  all  know,  that 
we  would  be  obliged  to  have  suitable  coverings  for  our 
tackles  to  protect  them  from  the  weather.  This  might  be 
all  right  in  cold,  snowy  weather,  but  in  hot  weather  or 
during  our  painting  season,  I think  a covering  would  be  a 
mistake.  For  instance,  we  might  have  our  ropes  in  use 
of  a Saturday  morning,  then  comes  a rain  shower  and 
they  get  wet.;  they  are  then  coiled  up  and  covered  from 
Saturday  until  Monday.  During  that  time  it  might  clear 
up  and  the  sun  come  out  hot;  the  ropes  will  steam  and 
scald  under  the  covering,  which  is  injurious  to  the  rope, 
whereas  if  left  out  in  the  open  air  would  be  much  more 
beneficial  to  the  life  of  the  rope  than  to  be  saturated  in 
hot  steam. 

Therefore,  my  advice  to  all  master  painters  would  be  to 
let  your  rigging  hang  up  on  a house  clear  of  the  mud. 
If  the  ropes  get  wet  let  them  stay  there  to  dry,  as  they 
will  dry  more  quickly  out  of  doors  in  our  regular  painting 
season  than  in  any  cellar,  and  pure  air  is  more  beneficial 
to  ropes  than  a great  many  are  aware  of.  By  all  means, 
do  not  have  them  covered  in  hot  weather  because  they 
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will  steam  and  scald,  which  is  an  injury  to  the  life  of  a 
rope. 

Mr.  Hayden  illustrated  his  paper  with  sample  of  rope, 
which  he  unlaid. 

The  paper  was  received  with  applause. 

Mr.  Ray  asked  the  life  of  a rope  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions. 

“Six  or  seven  years,”  replied  Mr.  Hayden,  “is  long 
enough.  Rotting  when  packed  away  in,  deep  cellars  is  worse 
than  wear.  If  you  see  a black  spot  in  the  inside  of  a rope, 
when  you  unlay  it,  it  is  beginning  to  rot  and  is  unsafe. 

Mr.  Doty  said  that  a rope  which  can  be  twisted  off  is 
unsafe.  As  an  old  sailor,  he  believed  a rope  should  not  be 
used  more  than  three  years.  He  always  puts  new  tops  to 
his  falls  after  two  years. 

A motion,  was  adopted  thanking  Mr.  Hayden  for  his  able 
paper. 

P.  J.  Kelly  said  that  a few  days  ago  an  inspector  said 
he  went  up  Washington  street  and  saw  a painter  on  a 
scaffold  and  told  him  he  was  breaking  the  law.  The  painter 
said  no  complaint  had  been  made.  The  inspector  told  him 
all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  for  him  to  go  into  a 
telephone  booth,  call  up  police  headquarters  and  make  a 
complaint  and  the  painter  would  be  arrested.  The  scaffold 
was  soon  made  right. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  4.20  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

President  Brooks  called  the  convention  to  order  at  10.45 
a.  m. 

Fire  Prevention  Commissioner  John  A.  O’Keefe  was  in- 
troduced and  said,  in  part: — 

Address  by  Fire  Prevention  Commissioner 
O’Keefe. 

This  is  an  association  that  I have  regarded  as  my 
friends.  Our  purpose  is  to  arrange  that  the  business  of 
painters  and  dealers  in  paints  and  oils  shall  be  hampered 
as  little  as  possible  consistent  with  reasonable  safety  to 


property  and  life.  There  were  possibilities  of  trouble  in  the 
law  of  1914,  if  the  law  had  been  administered  without  due 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  all.  But  you  took  an  ad- 
mirable course  in  appointing  a committee  of  three  gentle- 
men with  good  level  heads.  They  were  able  and  plausible 
and  I had  to  keep  my  wits  about  me.  They  will  tell  you 
I treated  them  fairly.  It  was  my  purpose  to  And  out  what 
the  law  meant  and  then  administer  it  with  least  embar- 
rassment to  the  painters.  “I  shall  never  proceed  to  ex- 
treme measures  against  any  member  of  the  Association 
without  submitting  it  first  to  you.”  The  cases  have  been 
few  that  I have  had  to  refer  to  your  committee. 

When  things  are  running  practically  in  such  a way  that 
nobody  can  reasonably  object,  it  is  a good  thing  to  let  well 
enough  alone  and  not  attempt  to  change  the  law.  The 
only  painters  affected  are  those  in  dwelling  houses  or 
within  fifty  feet  of  them.  It  is  only  when  you  are  doing 
business  in  a dwelling  house  that  you  are  required  to  have 
a written  permit. 

The  statute  established  ten  gallons  as  the  difference  be- 
tween painters  who  required  a fireproof  room  and  those 
who  do  not.  The  Attorney-General  decided  that  it  meant 
ten  gallons  in  one  receptacle.  But  if  the  painter  carries  a 
lot  of  ten-gallon  cans,  of  say,  varnish,  under  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General  he  would  not  be  required  to  have 
a permit,  but  I should  step  in  and  say  it  is  a dangerous 
situation. 

If  a man.  has  eleven  gallons,  he  must  have  a fireproof 
room,  and  if  he  has  11,000  gallons  he  must  also  have  a fire- 
proof room.  But  there  should  be  a difference  between  the 
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man  carrying  less  than  seventy-five  gallons  and  one  carry- 
ing a large  quantity.  Therefore  there  are  two  classes  of 
fireproof  rooms.  But  if  he  is  in  a dwelling  house,  he  must 
have  a permit,  even  if  he  carries  only  a brush.  There  is  a 
hazard  about  paints  and  about  paint  cloths  and  jackets. 
Most  of  you  are  intelligent,  careful  gentlemen.  The  school 
house  fire  at  Roxbury  was  caused  by  spontaneous  combus- 
tion in  a lot  of  cloths  left  by  a painter.  I wish  there  was 
a system  of  registration  for  painters  so  that  if  a man  was 
so  negligent  as  that,  his  license  would  be  taken  away  from 
him.  A fire  caused  by  carelessness  like  this  reflects  on  the 
master  painter.  It  is  for  my  interest  and  yours  to  squeeze 
out  the  negligent  men.  Yours  is  a fine  trade,  and  I want 
you  to  help  me  bring  about  a carefulness  on  the  part  of 
the  journeymen.  I asked  your  committee  if  they  would 
favor  me  with  shop  rules  that  I might  put  on  cards  and 
send  out.  I have  prepared  a set  of  such  rules  that  are 
measures  of  precaution  which  all  painters  should  observe. 

The  danger  of  spontaneous  combustion  is  best  guarded 
against  by  care.  If  you  will  follow  the  rules  on  the  card, 
there  is  very  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  your 
establishments. 

Another  source  of  danger  is  the  painter’s  torch.  I wish 
you  would  see  what  you  can  do  to  minimize  it. 

After  loud  applause,  a unanimous  rising  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  Commissioner  O’Keefe. 

Mr.  Wall,  as  a member  of  the  committee,  personally 
thanked  the  commissioner  and  said  that  the  object  of  the 
committee  had  been  to  assist  in  carrying  the  law  into 
effect. 

Mr.  Naylor  asked  in  regard  to  the  notices  that  have  been 
sent  out.  He  had  been  notified  that  he  had  been  carrying- 
dangerous  materials  in  his  shop,  which  was  within,  fifty 
feet  of  a dwelling  house.  The  owner  will  not  build  the  fire- 
proof room,  and  if  he  builds  one,  he  runs  tho  risk  of  being 
turned  out  of  his  place,  which  he  rents  from  month  to 
month. 

Mr  O’Keefe  said: — You  must  all  remember  that  the  law 
provides  for  an  appeal  from  the  Fire  Commissioner  to  me. 
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This  appeal  will  cost  you  nothing  and  you  may  present  to 
me  any  facts  that  you  think  should  modify  the  decision  in 
your  case.  In  most  cases  compliance  with  the  law  can  be 
accomplished  by  keeping  small  quantities  of  oil  in  safety 
cans,  and  the  balance  can  be  kept  outside  the  shop  in  a 
locked  place  lined  with  tin. 

Mr.  Perkins  spoke  of  a customer  who  is  a plumber,  who 
wanted  to  furnish  the  torch  to  have  his  house  burned  off. 
He  was  the  owner. 

Mr.  O’Keefe,  as  a lawyer,  said  there  was  no  doubt  that 
if  a house  caught  fire  from  a torch  your  man  was  using, 
you  would  be  legally  liable,  and  if  spontaneous  combustion 
ensues  from  painters’  cloths  left  in  a house,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  owner  could  recover  from  you  because  of 
your  negligence. 

After  the  commissioner  left,  the  convention  went  into 
executive  session  to  consider  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Color  Tests,  presented  by  F.  E.  Thayer. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  given  and  the  committee  was  con- 
tinued. 

M.  T.  Ray  moved  that  a set  of  resolution  be  prepared 
and  sent  to  the  Cambridge  Association,  or  the  members  of 
the  committee,  and  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  in- 
coming Executive  Board  and  they  be  given  power  to  recog- 
nize the  work  done.  Carried. 

Secretary  Peters  announced  that  congratulatory  tele- 
grams had  been  sent  to  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
conventions. 

President  A.  M.  McKenzie,  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion, conveyed  the  greetings  from  the  New  York  conven- 
tion, where  he  had  spent  Tuesday,  to  the  Massachusetts 
Society. 

Edward  C.  Beck  presented,  in  executive  session,  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures. 

Mr.  Robart  reported  on  Sponges. 

Mr.  Hanson  presented  a paper  on  Discounts  for  the 
Master  Painter. 

The  morning  session  adjourned  at  12.25  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President  Brooks  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
2.10  p.  m. 

Mr.  Naylor  moved  that  a letter  of  sympathy  be  sent  to 
Martin  A.  Felty,  who  was  sick  in  bed. 

Mr.  Wall  amended  to  include  W.  J.  Edwards  and  Mr. 
Mellet,  both  of  whom  were  very  ill,  and  that  flowe:s  be 
sent  to  them.  Carried. 

Messrs.  Wall  and  Fisher  were  appointed  as  a committee 
to  procure  flowers. 

The  convention  then  went  into  executive  session,  and 
Farwell  E.  Thayer  read  the  report  of  the  Fire  Hazard 
Committee. 

Mr.  Morse  reported  on  the  construction  of  containers  re- 
quired under  the  law,  and  exhibited  samples  of  what  the 
commissioner  had  stated  were  satisfactory. 

Both  reports  were  accepted  with  thanks  and  the  com- 
mittee continued. 

Mr.  Moore  spoke  about  the  work  done  by  the  secretary 
in  addressing  envelopes,  etc.,  and  moved  that  this  Asso- 
ciation pay  a proportional  part  of  the  cost  of  an  addres- 
sograph  which  the  Boston  Association  expected  to  pur- 
chase. 

Jesse  Roberts  amended  that  the  State  Society  purchase 
the  machine  and  that  the  Boston  Association  be  given  th® 
privilege  of  using  it. 

The  amended  motion  was  carried. 

Election  of  Executive  Board. 

Executive  Board  members  at  large  were  then  elected  as 
follows: — 

J.  A.  Pendleton,  Dark  Harbor,  Maine. 

F.  A.  Clark,  Attleboro,  Mass. 

Thomas  W.  Scott,  Weston,  Mass. 

Thaddeus  Griffin,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

H.  P.  Connell,  North  Attleboro,  Mass. 

William  E.  Wall,  of  Somerville,  read  the  following  paper 

Should  the  Use  of  White  Lead  Be  Prohibited  by 
Law  on  Account  of  Its  Poisonous  Nature? 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — Before  prepaiing  this 
paper  I promised  myself  that  I would  make  it  brief  and 
endeavor  to  have  the  subject  amplified  by  d'svusslon, 
rather  than  to  weary  you  with  a lengthy  paper. 

As  soon,  however,  as  I had  seriously  attempted  to  get  in 
order  the  notes  1 made,  it  was  evident  that  the  paper 
would  exceed  that  brevity  hoped  for.  The  matter  is  a 
serious  one,  and  I trust  you  will  give  it  attention.  I bav® 
endeavored  to  keep  it  within  reasonable  bounds. 

To  the  question  which  is  the  title  of  this  paper  I an- 
swer most  emphatically  No. 

Naturally  some  reasons  should  be  presented  to  sustain 
my  position.  I will  present  a few  of  them.  The  danger 
of  lead  poisoning  from  the  use  of  white  lead  by  painters 
is,  in  my  opinion,  very  slight  indeed. 

White  lead  almost  invariably  reaches  the  painter  ia 
paste  form,  ground  in  linseed  oil,  and  it  Is  a very  careless 
painter,  or  one  extremely  sensitive  to  lead  poisoning,  who 
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contracts  this  disease  from  using  white  lead  paint  in  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  house  or  sign  painting. 

In  considering  this  subject,  we  find  that  our  own  coun- 
try is  far  behind  foreign  countries  in  systematic  investiga- 
tion of  the  cause  of  lead  poisoning.  For  years  past  the 
principal  European  countries  have  required  that  all  case* 
of  lead  poisoning  and  deaths  occurring  therefrom  must 
be  reported  to  the  medical  authorities.  The  percentage  of 
cases  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  house  paint- 
ing in  Europe  is  exceedingly  small.  I snail  refer  more 
in  detail  to  this  later. 

It  is  only  since  the  advent  of  the  workmen’s  compensa- 
tion law  in  this  State  that  any  effective  record  of  the 
cases  of  lead  poisoning  in  this  State  has  been  kept.  It  is 
now  the  duty  of  all  physicians  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  report  in  detail  all  cases  of  lead  poisoning, 
and  also  poisoning  from  brass,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  mer- 
cury and  wood  alcohol.  The  Joint  State  Board  of  Labor 
and  Industries,  under  authority  of  section  6 of  the  acts 
of  1913,  requires  that  every  physician  treating  a patient 
who  he  believes  to  be  suffering  from  any  of  the  above 
diseases  must  report  within  forty-eight  hours  to  the  State 
Board  of  Labor  and  Industries,  stating  whether,  in  his 
opinion,  the  disease  has  been  contracted  as  a result  of 
the  nature,  circumstances  or  conditions  of  the  patient’s 
employment. 

To  properly  estimate  the  number  of  cases,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  number  of  house  painters  employed 
in  the  State.  The  United  States  census  of  1910  gives  the 
number  of  painters  in  Massachusetts  as  20,648.  Of  this 
number  262  are  women;  16,559  are  employed  in  the  paint- 
ing of  buildings;  3,943  are  painters  and  glaziers  who  work 
in  shops  or  factories.  In  the  city  of  Boston  there  were  in 
1910  4,585  painters.  I am  informed  on  good  authority  that 
there  are  probably  10,000  painters  in  Greater  Boslo  i i - 
estimate  probably  includes  carriage,  sign,  automobile,  safe 
and  machinery  painters. 

The  only  recent  statistics  on  lead  poisoning  I am  able 
to  obtain  have  been  given  me  by  courtesy  of  Dr.  Thomas 
F.  Harrington,  Medical  Deputy  Commissioner  on  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries.  During 
the  past  year  100  cases  of  lead  poisoning  lave  been  re- 
ported to  the  board.  Of  these  thirty-eight  have  been 
among  house  painters. 

It  may  be  unfair  to  use  this  fact  to  show  the  small  pro- 
portion of  cases  to  the  number  employed,  fo ' the  reason 
that  all  cases  or  deaths  from  lead  poisoning  may  not 
always  be  reported  to  the  board. 

The  office  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  was  unable  to 
furnish  me  with  a list  of  the  deaths  due  to  lead  poisoning, 
because  in  the  past  no  law  required  reports  of  this  nature 
to  be  made  to  them. 

The  above  figures  show  that  less  than  two  painters  to 
the  thousand  in  Massachusetts  during  the  past  year  s if- 
fered  from  lead  poison,  which  would  seem  to  justify  the 
contention  that  the  use  of  white  lead  should  not  be  pro- 
hibited. 

I am  unable  to  ascertain  the  number  of  deaths  from 
lead  poisoning  in  Massachusetts  during  the  past  year,  and 
I am  not  certain  that  all  cases  have  been  rightly  classed 
in  the  diagnosis  by  physicians.  I am  quite  sure  that  in 
the  past  many  obscure  ailments  of  painters  have  been 
wrongly  attributed  to  lead  poisoning  by  the  attending 
physician. 

I am  informed  that  the  medical  fraternity  now  believe 
that  lead  poisoning  by  absorption  through  the  skin  is  im- 
possible. The  danger  lies  in  having  particles  of  lead 
passed  into  the  system  through  the  mouth  from  the  hands 
or  by  inhalation  of  lead  dust. 

Henry  A.  Gardner,  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Re- 
search at  Washington,  D.  C.,  told  us  at  Indianapolis  two 
years  ago  that  from  experiments  made  by  him  he  was 
sure  that  none  of  the  lead  was  taken  up  in  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  thinners,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  contract 
lead  poison  by  inhaling  paint  fumes. 

At  the  Denver  convention,  three  years  ago,  Dr.  Alice 
Hamilton,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  told  us 
that  dry  sandpapering  was  the  chief  cause  of  lead  poison- 
ing among  painters.  She  advocated  the  use  of  a cheap 
non-drying  oil,  into  which  the  sandpaper  should  be  dipped 
before  rubbing  it  on  dry  paint.  She  further  said  that  she 
found  master  painters,  both  here  and  abroad,  would  rather 
take  the  initiative  themselves  than  to  have  a law  passed 
to  oblige  them  to  do  something. 

Austria,  Belgium,  Holland  and  Switzerland  have  placed 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  white  lead,  and  France  has 
passed  a law  providing  that  on  and  after  January  1,  1915, 
its  manufacture  and  use  should  cease  in  that  country. 
The  advent  of  the  war  has  doubtless  interfered  with  put- 
ting this  law  into  practice. 

By  act  of  the  British  Parliament  a “Departmental  Com- 
mittee on  the  Use  of  White  Lead  Paints  in  the  Painting 
of  Buildings”  was  commissioned  by  Secretary  Winston  B. 
Churchill  on  January  20,  1911,  to  fully  investigate  the 
causes  and  suggest  remedies  for  lead  poisoning.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  appointed  as  the  committee: — 
Sir  Ernest  Hatch,  chairman:  Sir  Godfrey  Baring.  M.  P.; 
Lord  Henry  Bentinck,  M.  P. ; Dr.  E.  L.  Collis.  medical  in- 
spector of  factories;  F.  G.  Rice,  president  of  the  London 
Master  Builders’  Association  and  representative  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Building  Trade  Employers;  W.  G. 
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Sutherland,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Mas- 
ter Painters  and  Decorators;  Archibald  Gardner,  secre- 
tary of  the  Scottish  Society  of  House  and  Ship  Painters; 
J.  Parsonage,  secretary  of  the  National  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Operative  House  and  Ship  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators. 

They  reported,  in  print,  on  May  5,  1915,  and  I ask  your 
attention  while  I briefly  mention  some  of  their  findings. 
A majority  and  minority  report  was  presented,  and  so  far 
as  I know  no  definite  action  has  been  taken  by  Parlia- 
ment. 

Wm.  G.  Sutherland  presented  a minority  report,  signed 
only  by  himself,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical 
man  it  seems  to  b©  strictly  in  accord  with  the  evidence 
presented  to  the  committee  and  differs  from  the  findings 
reached  by  the  majority. 

The  committee  reports  that  they  met  on  forty-nine  days, 
of  which  thirty-seven  were  occupied  in  taking  evidence  and 
twelve  solely  in  deliberation. 

In  all,  ninety-three  witnesses  were  examined,  covering 
all  the  aspects  of  the  problem  submitted  for  solution, 
viz. : — 

Thirty-eight  employers  of  house  painters. 

Eleven  operatives’  representatives. 

Twenty-five  representatives  of  makers  of  paint  or  paint- 
ers' materials. 

Two  consultants  to  paint  makers. 

Two  witnesses  representing  the  Royal  Institute  of  Brit- 
ish Architects. 

Four  doctors  and  others  with  special  knowledge  of  lead 
poisoning  in  the  house  painting  industry. 

Five  witnesses  who  dealt  mainly  with  ship  painting. 

Two  witnesses  who  dealt  with  bridge  painting. 


National  Lead  Company. 


The  committee  presented  a majority  report,  making  the 
following  recommendation:  — 

“That  a law  be  introduced  prohibiting  in  this  country 
the  importation,  sale  or  use  of  any  paint  material  which 
contains  more  than  5 per  cent,  of  its  dry  weight  of  a 
soluble  lead  Compound,”  etc. 

A suggestion  contained  in  the  report  was  that  basic  sul- 
phate of  lead  might  be  used  in  paint  to  the  extent  of  20 
per  cent,  and  meet  the  committee’s  recommendation,,  be- 
cause of  “its  smaller  solubility  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
this  solubility  has  been  shown  to  be  not  more  than  one- 
quarter  that  of  white  lead.” 

Among'  the  regulations  suggested  by  this  committee  for 
the  painting  business  were:  — 

“Abolition  of  dry  rubbing  down; 

" Provision  for  overalls  by  employers  and  washing  same; 
“Mess  rooms; 

“Cloak  rooms; 

“Lavatories, 

“Medical  examination, 

all  of  which  should  be  compulsory  and  enforced  by  ade- 
quate inspection.”  The  committee  recommend  that  the 
regulation  limiting  the  amount  of  white  lead  to  5 per  cent, 
be  not  enforced  for  three  years,  in  order  to  give  time  to 
paint  grinders  to  secure  non-poisonous  material. 

William  G.  Sutherland  presented  a minority  report.  I 
regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Sutherland  died  May  16,  within  a 
few  days  of  the  publication  of  the  report,  so  his  words 
will  come  to  us  as  from  the  dead. 

Mr.  Sutherland,  as  well  as  his  father  before  him,  was  an 
expert  grainer  and  marbler,  and  his  report,  I repeat,  seems 
lo  me  to  be  a perfectly  fair  statement  and  thoroughly  in 
line  with  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  committee.  1 wish 
we  had  time  to  hear  the  minority  report  in  full.  It  abounds 
in  statistics  and  statements  of  fact.  He  says: — 


“To  have  signed  the  report  of  the  majority  would  have 
been  to  turn  my  back  on  a life-long  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  materials  involved,  and  I respectfully  submit 
on  much  of  the  weightiest  evidence  put  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

“The  last  census  of  occupation  (1911)  gives  the  numbers 
of  painters  in  England  and  Wales  at  181,613.”  Mr.  Suther- 
land claims  that,  allowing  for  deductions  of  masters,  etc., 
there  are  in  round  numbers  150,000  in  the  trade. 

DEATHS. 

In  a period  of  ten  years  (1900  to  1909,  inclusive),  there 
were  293  deaths  attributed  to  lead  poisoning.  This  gives 
29.3  deaths  per  annum  out  of  150,000  painters,  “which  is 
0.195  per  thousand  of  occupied  painters.” 

He  says  truly,  “There  is  plenty  of  variety  in  a painter’s 
work.  He  is  in  contact  with  lead  at  intervals  over  the 
whole  period  of  his  working  time.” 

SOURCE  OF  THE  EVIL. 

“The  great  source  of  the  danger  resides  in  the  lead  dust 
created  by  sandpapering  and  dry  rubbing  down.” 

EVIDENCE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  CHEMISTS. 

It  was  stated  that  experiment  had  shown  that  no  lead 
emanations  were  thrown  off  in  the  drying  of  paint.  “Formic 
acid  and  formic  aldehyde  come  off  in  zinc  as  well  as  in 
lead  paints.” 

LIMITED  EXPERIENCE. 

The  Board  of  Works  reached  improper  conclusions  con- 
demning lead  paints  and  gave  favorable  testimony  for  lead- 
less paints  on  an  experience  of  only  four  years,  and  then 
without  any  written  memoranda  or  proper  records  of  .these 
leadless  paints. 

ALTERNATIVES. 

Neither  zinc  nor  oxide  nor  lithophone  were  suitable  to 
use  in  exterior  work. 

The  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  zinc  paint  causes 
crystallization,  which  is  fatal  to  the  painted  surface. 

The  Departmental  Committee  of  1893  investigated  the 
subject  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  no  substitute  is 
yet  available  to  take  the  place  of  lead  made  by  the  Old 
Dutch  process. 

“The  position  today  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  in  1S93. 
when  the  last  Departmental  Committee  investigated  the 
subject.” 

EVIDENCE  OF  MASTER  PAINTERS. 

“The  great  weight  of  evidence  given  by  master  painters 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  the  Continent,  is  in  the 
same  direction,  viz. : — That  white  lead  is  far  and  away  the 
best  white  pigment  known  to  them  and  is  essential  for  ex- 
ternal work.  They  can  rely  upon  it  for  good  work  and 
it  does  not  fail  them.” 

WORK  OF  THE  DUTCH  COMMISSION. 

This  commission  only  tested  materials  for  outside  paint- 
ing. Their  final  conclusions  were  that  for  use  on  the  “vital 
places,  such  as  lintels,  sashes,  cornices  and  window  sills, 
where  protection  is  very  important  to  the  structure,  zinc 
oxide  did  not  give  as  good  results  as  White  lead.” 

WHAT  WOULD  PROHIBITION  MEAN? 

First  a different  training  on  the-  part  of  painters  to  mix 
and  apply  zinc  paints,  required  by  the  difference  in  the 
structures  of  the  two  pigments. 

“In  France  the  authorities  gave  a probationary  period 
of  five  and  one-half  years  between  the  passing  of  the  law. 
July,  1909,  and  the  date  of  its  coming  into  operation,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1915.” 

GRAVITY  OF  COMMITTEE’S  PROPOSALS. 

“White  lead  is  made  a long  way  in  advance  of  its  sale 
and  use.”  “Many  large  dealers  stock  it  for  a period  of  two 
years  to  mature.” 

ADMITTING  5 PER  CENT  OF  SOLUBLE  LEAD. 

The  majority’s  recommendation  carried  out  would  still 
give  opportunity  for  lead  poisoning.  It  would  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  determine  that  there  was  not  more  than 
5 per  cent  of  white  lead  in  a mixed  paint. 

TURPENTINE. 

Turpentine  may  cause  symptoms  that  can  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  lead  poisoning.  Some  people  are  made  ill  by 
smelling  fresh  paint. 

THE  TENDENCY  OF  MEDICAL  DECISIONS. 

“There  is  always  a tendency,  recently,  at  any  rate,  to 
bring  in  a verdict  of  lead  poisoning  if  possible.” 

ABOLISH  DRY  RUBBING  DOWN. 

“I  am  convinced  that  if  dry  rubbing  down  were  prohibited 
and,  if  necessary,  enforced  by  penalties,  the  trade  would 
observe  the  restriction  and  find  a substitute  for  it.  The 
abolition  of  dry  rubbing  down  is  an  inconvenience  rather 
than  an  impossibility.” 

WASHING  FACILITIES. 

The  provision  for  washing  accommodation  exists  on  most 
jobs.  Hot  water  is  not  a necessity,  but  can  be  had  on  many 
jobs. 

In  an  experience  of  nearly  forty  years  in  the  trade,  first 
as  an  apprentice  and  for  thirty-two  years  as  an  employer, 
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Mr.  Sutherland  never  came  in  contact  with  a case  of  lead 
poisoning-. 

In  Scotland,  among  15,000  workmen,  but  twenty  cases  of 
lead  poisoning  were  reported  in  five  years. 

In  Holland,  with  10,000  painters,  no  case  of  lead  poison- 
ing is  reported. 

Mr.  Sutherland  suggested  a trial  for  five  years  of  the 
prevention  of  lead  poisoning,  rather  than  to  prohibit  its  use 
in  quantities  over  5 per  cent,  in,  mixed  paints. 

He  also  suggested  that  a committee  of  investigation  be 
appointed  under  an  independent  chairman  to  make  ex- 
haustive tests  of  white  lead  and  zinc  paints  under  conditions 
that  would  be  accepted  as  authoritative. 

He  also  stated  that  no  government  except  that  of  France 
has  prohibited  the  use  of  white  lead.  The  State  Railways 
of  Prussia  gave  leadless  paints  an  exhaustive  trial  extend- 
ing over  two  years,  and  abandoned  it  as  unsatisfactory, 
and  reverted  to  the  use  of  lead  paints. 

Mr.  Sutherland’s  report  /was  criticized  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee.  Mr.  Gardner  showed  that  in  eighteen 
months  twenty-three  members  of  his  Scotland  unions  re- 
ceived compensation  for  “colic,”  “lead  colic,”  or  “plumbism,” 
under  the  national  insurance  act.  He  thought  the  smaller 
proportion  of  cases  in  Scotland  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  far  less  dry  rubbing  down  in  Scotland  than  in 
England. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  also  resented  the  infer- 
ence that  they  “had  based  their  findings  on  the  testimony 
of  any  one  individual  witness.” 

I will  close  this  summary  of  the  report  by  quoting  a 
letter  signed  “J.  D.  C.,”  for  the  Journal  of  Decorative  Art: — 

“I  am  asked  to  say  a few  words  about  the  reports  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  the  ‘Dangers  attending  the 
use  of  lead  paints  in  painting  buildings.’  The  reports  so 
seriously  affect  not  only  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
operations  of  painting,  but,  practically,  every  householder, 
that  most  careful  attention  should  be  given,  to  them;  and 
it  is  especially  desirable  that  the  admirable  minority  report 
drawn  up  by  the  late  Mr.  Sutherland  should  be  carefully 
studied,  because  he  exposes  the  weakness  of  the  only  evi- 
dence on  which  the  majority  founded  their  conclusions,  and 
shows  how  entirely  they  ignored  -the  medical  and  scientific 
evidence  which  indicated  simple  means  of  combating  or 
reducing  such  risks  of  lead  poisoning  as  exist  in  connection 
with  painting. 

“It  is  difficult  for  any  one  reading  only  the  committee’s 
report  to  appreciate  the  comparative  value  of  the  various 
evidences.  That  evidence  is  separately  published  in  a thick 
folio  volume  of  730  pages  of  double  column,  type,  to  wade 
through  which  is  a task  which  few  persons  are  likely  to 
undertake.  But  to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  give 
it  a partial  persual  it  wil  be  interesting  to  notice  the  per- 
sistence with  which  the  chairman  laid  stress  on  the  ‘four 
years’  experience’  of  H.  M.  Office  of  Works,  as  sufficient 
reason  for  the  abolition  of  lead  paints,  and  as  quite  over- 
riding the  experience  of  as  much  as  forty  or  forty-five  years 
in  the  case  of  private  employers.  Indeed,  in,  question  to 
employers,  statistics  for  ten  years  were  so  used  as  to  im- 
press by  the  number  of  fatal  cases  of  lead  poisoning.  , It 
would  have  been  simpler,  but  less  startling,  to  state  that  the 
annual  deaths  from  this  cause  amounted  to  rather  less 
than  one  to  every  5,000  painters. 

“I  Venture  to  think  that  no  employer  witness  came  away 
feeling  that  his  examination  had  been  unprejudiced.  The 
committee’s  report  betrays  in  a very  remarkable  way  its 
bias  in  one  direction.  In  one  of  its  earliest  paragraphs,  it 
deliverately  disparages  the  evidence  of  a whole  group  of 
scientific  witnesses,  English  and  foreign,  as  ‘irrelevant  to 
the  subject.’  When,  one  finds  whose  evidence  is  thus  treated, 
it  seems  the  more  surprising.  They  are  the  men  who  have 
made  prolonged  experiments,  who  have  had  wide  experience, 
and  even  the  author  on  the  most  important  book  on  lead 
poisoning  published  in  this  country. 

“But  they  did  not  agree  that  the  facts  were  such  as  to 
justify  the  prohibition  of  white  lead.  They  suggested  means 
of  amelioration,  an,d  although  this  was  mentioned  in  the 
terms  of  reference,  it  was  obvious  for  the  first  that  ‘to 
reduce  the  danger'  was  not  what  was  sought  for. 

“As  to  the  ‘four  years’  experience’  of  H.  M.  Office  of 
Works,  verbal  evidence  only  was  offered,  no  records  having- 
been  kept,  nor  was  the  inspection  of  any  building  sug- 
gested; as  to  the  effect  of  the  new  paint  on  the  health  of 
the  men,  using  it,  the  department  disclaimed  all  responsi- 
bility— that  was  the  contractor’s  affair.  It  transpired  that 
this  paint  was  mixed  with  varnish,  which  indicates  that  its 
protective  quality  lies  in  the  varnish  and  that  it  is  unsuited 
for  good  flatting. 

“The  chairman  seemed  to  assume  that  every  employer 
was  an  inimical  witness,  and  specially  interested  in  using 
white  lead,  however  good  a substitute  might  be  found.  There 
is  no  ground  for  such  an  assumption.  The  master  painter 
is  only  concerned  with  the  satisfactory  execution  and  dura- 
tion of  his  work.  He  would  certainly  welcome  any  relief 
from  claims  for  injury  by  lead  poisoning  to  which  he  is 
now  exposed,  often  in  very  doubtful  cases.  But  he  knows 
that  among  well  trained,  normally  healthy  men,  such  cases 
are  very  rare;  and  he  knows,  too,  that  the  four  years’  ex- 
perience of  a government  department,  unsupported  by  any 
examples  or  records,  is  of  little  value  as  compared  with 


his  own  life-long  and  daily  experience  j X),  what  constitutes 
really  good  painting.  J.  D.  C.” 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  there  is  a movement  on 
foot  among  the  employes,  who  are  affiliated  with  labor 
unions,  to  abolish  the  use  of  white  lead  in  the  United  States. 
The  result  of  this  movement  may  appear  later.  In,  the 
meantime  it  would  be  well  to  stop  and  consider  what 
efficient  substitute  we  can  find  to  supersede  this  ancient 
pigment.  Personally,  I have  little  fear  that  in  our  day  any 
law  will  be  enacted  prohibiting  the  use  of  white  lead. 

There  is  a form  of  white  lead  pigment  known  as  lead 
sulphate,  which  is  said  to  be  n, on-poisonous.  Perhaps  we 
could  use  this  pigment  and  eliminate  our  old  friend,  basic 
carbonate  of  lead. 

If  white  lead,  in  all  forms,  is  to  come  under  the  ban  of 
the  law,  we  cannot  too  soon  begin  the  work  of  investigation 
and  endeavor  to  find  some  pigment  or  combination  of  pig- 
ments that  will  supersede  it. 

A panel  is  displayed  in  the  Somerville  Association’s  ex- 
hibit of  practical  work,  showing  the  results  of  five  years’ 
exposure  of  a much  advertised  composition,  which  was 
exploited  some  twelve  years  ago  for  outside  painting.  One 
end  of  this  panel  is  painted  two  coats  with  white  lead,  and 
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the  other  end  two  coats  with  “something  better,"  and  the 
difference  in  wear  is  clearly  evident. 

I hope  this  paper  will  provoke  discussion. 

Mr.  Wall  said  that  in  the  forty-four  years  in  the  busi- 
ness he  had  met  but  two  cases  of  lead  poisoning,  neither 
of  which  was  fatal. 

Mr.  Hanson  moved  that  a vote  of  thanks  be  given  Mr. 
Wall.  Carried. 

Secretary  Peters  moved  that  gentlemen  in  the  room,  in- 
terested in  the  lead  business,  be  given  the  privilege  of  the 
floor.  Carried. 

Mr.  Hanson  said  that  they  had  a man  who  had  been 
working  in  both  rooms,  flatting  them  for  enamel.  He  be- 
came ill,  was  sent  to  the  hospital,  became  blind  and  finally 
died. 

Mr.  Finney  said  he  was  seventy  years  old,  had  worked 
in  lead  all  his  life — he  wasn't  a real  sick  man,  buc  might 
die  in  the  next  twenty  years. 

Much  trouble,  while  flatting  in  unventilated  rooms  was 
attributed  to  lead  poisoning,  while  really  due  to  turpen- 
tine. 

Mr.  Imberger  said  he  had  been  in  the  business  almost 
forty  years  and  he  had  hired  men  from  all  over,  and  to  his 
knowledge  he  had  had  but  one  man  who  had  wrist  drop 
and  was  unable  to  work  from  it.  This  man  was  very  care- 
less, would  not  wash  his  hands,  but  would  eat  with  paint 
on  them.  Most  of  the  houses  are  not  rubbed  down,  not 
even  dusted  off,  but  painted  right  over.  I hope  all  of  us 
will  back  up  our  old  friend  lead,  and  install  rules  that  be- 
fore a man  eats  he  must  wash  up. 
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Mr.  Hurley  said  we  now,  from  this  time  on,  ought  to  take 
some  action  to  prevent  the  prohibition  of  white  lead. 

M.  T.  Ray  said  that,  in  the  old  days,  they  had  to  grind 
their  lead  by  hand.  His  father  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  not  of  lead  poisoning,  but  of  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Hurley  moved  that  the  Association  appoint  a com- 
mittee to  see  how  we  can  protect  ourselves  in  the  use  of 
white  lead.  Carried. 

Mr.  Wallburg,  as  the  Nestor  of  the  Association,  was  called 
on  and  said  he  had  been  at  work  painting  since  1856.  When 
he  was  an  apprentice  he  got  lead  poisoning  while  working  in 
the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  but  he  got  rid  of  it  by  drinking  olive 
oil  and  had  never  contracted  it  again.  The  trouble  with  the 
old-fashioned  painter  was  that  he  took  one  or  two  horns 
of  whiskey  on  his  way  home  “to  carry  off  the  lead.”  In- 
stead, it  carried  it  into  his  system.  Some  took  more 
whiskey  than  was  necessary  to  carry  off  the  lead.  Olive 
oil,  if  a tablespoonful  was  drunk  daily,  would  prevent  lead 
poisoning.  About  forty  years  ago  he  put  a mixed  paint 
on  his  own  house  that  was  supposed  to  be  better  than 
white  lead,  and  it  had  been  actively  engaged  in  peeling 
ever  since.  There  is  nothing  so  white  as  white  lead.  The 
more  expert  the  chemists  get  in  paint  manufacture,  the 
poorer  the  paints  get.  The  old-fashioned  colors  were  much- 
better.  That  is  because  of  the  chemists  whose  business 
it  is  to  furnish  a substitute  for  everything  that  is  good. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Hanson  moved  that  the  test  boards  be  taken  to  the 
rooms  of  the  Boston  Association,  examined  by  the  Executive 
Board  and  reported  upon  next  year. 

Messrs.  Hurley,  Hanson  and  Kelley  were  appointed  on 
the  White  Lead  Committee. 

The  following  were  elected  delegates  to  the  International 
convention:  — 

Ernest  Schupbach,  Boston;  H.  P.  Cornell,  Attleboro; 
William  Sundell,  Brookline,  with  power  to  choose'  their  own 
alternates. 

Ex-President  Wall  installed  the  new  officers,  first  wel- 
coming Mr.  Brooks  to  the  ranks  of  the  “has  beens.” 

President  Callahan  was  first  installed  and  said: — I shall 
endeavor  to  do  my  work  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Vice-president  Morse  was  next  installed,  responding  ap- 
propriately. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Peters  was  installed  and  said 
nothing. 

Fred  A.  Moore  was  installed  as  State  organizer. 

Mr.  Beck  said  the  Exhibition  Committee  had  canvassed 
the  exhibitors  with  the  result  that  the  exhibition  was  an 
entire  success.  All  reported  themselves  well  satisfied. 

A unanimous  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  ex- 
hibitors. 

A rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine, to  Carpets,  Wall  Papers  and  Curtains,  the  daily 
press  and  the  management  of  the  hall. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  at  4.50  p.  m. 


CONVENTION  NOTES. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  never  does  anything  by  halves  and  the  enter- 
tainment features  were,  as  usual,  enjoyable  and  up  to  the 
high  standard  set  for  previous  conventions.  Since  this 
was  the  silver  anniversary  of  the  Society,  it  was  fitting 
that  something  should  be  done  to  commemorate  the  occa- 
sion and  it  was  decided  to  make  the  ladies’  badges  some- 
what in  the  nature  of  a souvenir — artistic  creations  of  silver 
gray  ribbon,  printed  in  blue  and  ornamented  with  a tassel 
of  silver  bullion.  The  men  had  to  content  themselves  with 
the  usual  button  and  bit  of  red  ribbon. 


On  Tuesday  evening,  according  to  long  established  cus- 
tom, a reception  by  the  officers  and  an  entertainment  was 
given  in  the  convention  hall.  The  music  was  furnished 
by  the  Boston  Master  Painters’  Orchestra,  conducted  by 
that  veteran  craftsman  and  musician,  Ottomar  Wallburg. 

This  organization  has  now  been  in  existence  foi  a num- 
ber of  years  and  has  become  expert  in  the  rendition  of 
high  class  music — and  it  must  be  good  to  appeal  to 
the  cultured  musical  taste  of  Boston.  The  selections  ren- 
dered during  the  evening  were: — March,  “Berlin  Echoes,” 
by  Lincke;  selection,  “Faust,”  Gounod;  reverie,  “Apple 
Blossoms,”  Roberts;  waltz,  “Language  of  Flowers,”  Rob- 
erts, and  march,  “Blue-White,”  E.  Schmidt. 

During  the  evening  the  guests  were  entertained  by  a 
soprano  soloist,  a very  clever  exhibitor  of  card  tricks  and 
sleight  of  hand,  and  an  exceptionally  good  performance 
by  a man  and  his  fox  terrier,  Including  juggling  and  bal- 
ancing, all  of  which  were  much  enjoyed. 

William  E.  Wall  read  the  following  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  Society: — 

A Brief  History  of  the  Society  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — It  has  seemed 
wise  to  your  executive  officers  that  our  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary should  not  pass  without  some  reference  to  the 


formation  of  our  Society,  and  to  do  honor  to  those  who  in 
the  past  were  active  workers  with  us  for  the  good  of  the 
craft,  but  whose  names  are  now  but  a memory,  the  grim 
reaper,  Death,  having  taken  them  hence. 

I have  been  rather  intimately  connected  with  this  Society 
since  its  formation.  In  the  past  twenty-five  years  I have 
been  out  of  office  only  two  years. 

Before  our  State  Society  was  organized,  on  December  31, 
1891,  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  organize  a State  asso- 
ciation. Titus  Berger,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  our  honored 
founder  of  the  present  International  Association,  appointed 
certain  men  as  officers  of  the  Massachusetts  Master  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators’  Association,  viz. : — 

C.  H.  Shefton,  president,  Boston. 

J.  B.  Hand,  vice-president,  Brookline. 

F.  J.  Thayer,  treasurer,  Cambridge. 

William  Frederick  White,  secretary,  Ashburnham. 

C.  H.  Sefton,  Albert  Haberstroh,  John  White,  State  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  William  Frederick  White  writes  me  that  he  sent  out 
over  400  notices  for  the  call  for  a meeting  in  Boston. 

Our  State  Society  came  into  being  through  the  activity 
of  the  Boston  and  Cambridge  local  associations,  both  of 
which  were  in  existence  for  several  years  before  the  as- 
sembly of  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  February,  1891. 

This  convention  showed  the  thinking  men  of  our  trade 
in  Massachusetts  the  desirability  of  concerted  action, 
through  the  local  and  State  associations,  if  we  would  in 
any  measure  try  to  remedy  the  abuses  that  had  grown  up 
in  our  trade. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Association,  in  the 
autumn  of  1891,  a resolution  was  adopted,  appointing  Wil- 
liam F.  Gilbert,  W.  J.  Edwards,  F.  J.  Thayer  and  William 
E.  Wall  a committee  to  confer  with  a similar  committee, 
when  appointed  by  the  Boston  Association,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a State  association.  The  Boston  Association 
took  favorable  action  on  the  resolution  and  appointed  Otto- 
mar Wallburg,  M.  F.  Shap,  John  White  and  F.  C.  P.  Emery 
as  a Committee  of  Conference. 

The  joint  committee  met,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Wallburg, 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Orpheus  Musical  Society,  on  Boylston 
street,  on  the  northerly  side,  about  midway  between 
Tremont  and  Washington  streets. 

After  discussing  the  matter  in  all  its  phases,  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  agreed  to  report  to  their  respective 
associations  that  a State  association  should  be  formed. 
This  action  was  subsequently  ratified  by  the  Boston  and 
Cambridge  associations,  and  the  joint  committee  was  au- 
thorized to  form  a State  association. 

To  carry  out  our  instructions,  Chairman  Ottomar  Wall- 
burg called  a meeting  of  the  committee  on  December  21, 
1891,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Builders’  Exchange,  on  Devonshire 
street,  and  the  following  were  elected  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year: — - 

President,  M.  F.  Shay,  Boston. 

Vice-president,  William  F.  Gilbert,  Cambridge. 

Treasurer,  Albert  Haberstroh,  Boston. 

Secretary,  William  E.  Wall,  Somerville. 

Executive  Board,  Ottomar  Wallburg,  Boston;  F.  J. 
Thayer,  Cambridge;  W.  J.  Edwards,  Cambridge. 

The  first  convention  re-elected  these  officers  and  added 
George  S.  Dalby,  of  Newton,  and  B.  W.  Wentworth,  of 
Waltham,  to  the  Executive  Board. 

In  the  circular  letter  drafted  by  Brother  F.  J.  Thayer 
and  sent  to  master  painters  throughout  the  State,  there 
are  two  paragraphs  I will  quote:  — 

“In  the  past  few  years  our  profits  have  been  cut  down, 
and  troubles  with  the  journeymen  have  multiplied  through 
their  growing  inefficiency  and  disposition  to  strike  and  at 
the  same  time  our  customers  have  become  more  exacting. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  reform  can  be  accomplished  except 
by  united  action,  and  we  call  on  you  to  rouse  up  and  help 
us  to  inaugurate  the  movement  and  make  it  a lasting  benefit 
to  every  painter  in  the  State. 

“If  a combination  can  induce  the  Legislature  to  pass  a 
law  that  selling  adulterated  butter  as  pure  is  a finable 
offense,  why  should  not  a combination  of  painters  obtain 
a similar  law  in  regard  to  lead,  oil  and  colors?  If  the 
Master  Plumbers'  Association  has  brought  it  to  pass  that 
the  dealer  in  plumbers’  supplies  always  makes  a discount  to 
the  plumbers,  why  should  we  not  insist  that  our  customers 
should  not  be  enabled  to  buy  stock  as  cheap  as  we  do?” 

The  responses  were  few  to  more  than,  1,000  of  these 
circulars,  mailed  throughout  the  State.  Here  and  there  a 
man  came  forward  and  joined  our  ranks.  Associations 
were  formed  in  Worcester,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Newton,  New 
Bedford,  and  gradually  we  grew  to  our  present  size,  but 
not  without  hard  work  on  the  part  of  both  officers  and 
members. 

For  the  first  three  years  we  held  semi-annual  conven- 
tions; the  first  at  Worcester,  July  12,  1S92;  the  second  at 
Fitchburg,  July  19.  1893,  and  the  third  and  last  semi-annual 
convention  at  Salem,  July  11,  1S94.  The  midsummer  con- 
ventions were  then  abandoned  and  for  years  the  active 
workers  in  the  State  Society  attended  the  annual  mid- 
summer outing  of  the  Boston,  Association.  Later  this  outing 
was  made  a State  matter,  and  we  now  enjoy  our  mid- 
summer gathering,*  members  attending  from  all  parts  of 
the  State. 

All  our  annual  conventions,  up  to  three  years  ago,  were 
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held  in  the  American  House,  Boston,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fifth,  which  was  held  in  the  Quincy  House,  January 
15,  1896. 

In  1914,  we  met  in  Berkeley  Hall,  Boston,  and  held  a 
very  successful  convention.  Last  year  we  met  in  this 
building  and  found  such  excellent  accommodations  that  we 
decided  to  come  here  again. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to  go  into  details  about 
our  work.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  have  found  men  of 
large  hearts  and  honest  impulses,  who  have  joined  with 
us  to  uplift  the  trade.  Many  such  are  still  with  us.  Many 
have  gone  to  their  rest.  I cannot  but  speak  of  the  good 
work  done  by  our  four  deceased  ex-presidents,  George  W. 
Brown,  Lawrence;  A.  K.  Adams,  Lynn;  William  P.  Gilbert, 
Cambridge,  and  W.  A.  Houston,  Lawrence.  The  recollec- 
tions of  these  men  will  always  be  a pleasant  memory  to 
those  of  us  who  knew  them  and  loved  them. 

Among  the  many  workers,  in  the  early  days  of  the  So- 
ciety, who  have  since  died,  I must  mention  John  B.  Forbes, 
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James  B.  Hand  and  Samuel  Alexander,  of  the  Boston  Asso- 
ciation; J.  L.  P.  Ackers,  William  B.  Hold,  Carl  A.  Loges  and 
William  F.  Gilbert,  of  the  Cambridge  ^Association.  These 
men  were  always  ready  and  willing  to  spend  time  and 
money  for  the  advancement  of  their  trade. 

We  have  another  ex-president,  now  an  honorary  mem- 
ber, who  is  very  sick  and  unable  to  be  with  us  any  more. 
I refer  to  our  honored  brother,  W.  J.  Edwards,  our  second 
president,  and  a man  who  always  had  at  heart  the  welfare 
of  this  Society,  and  who  gave  time  and  money  to  its  ad- 
vancement. He  was  honored  by  election  to  the  office  of 
president  of  the  International  Association  in  1902  and  re- 
elected in  1903. 

Our  honored  brother,  M.  F.  Shay,  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Association  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1895,  and 
served  with  distinction  in  that  office. 

The  writer  of  this  brief  summary  was  elected  president 
of  the  International  Association  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  in 
February,  1914. 


Exhibit  of  William  E.  Wall. 

This  exhibit  was  composed  of  a series  of  eighteen  panels,  grained  on  cardboard,  representing  curly  maple,  birds’ 
eye  maple,  light  ash,  light  and  dark  quartered  oak,  gum  wood,  mahogany,  black  walnut,  French  walnut  and  rosewood. 
These  panels  rested  on  a dado  painted  to  represent  gray  marble,  with  green  marble  base  and  rail.  Two  columns,  on 
either  side  of  the  exhibit,  were  painted  to  represent  sienna  marble  and  green  marble.  In  the  center  of  the  panels 
was  hung  an  oval  table  top,  thirty-two  by  forty-two  in  cites,  grained  to  represent  inlaid  icood,  the  number  of 
pieces  represented  being  12,345. 
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The  Massachusetts  members  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion have  always  been  a power  in  that  body  and  have  re- 
ceived many  honors  at  its  hands. 

A system  of  measurement  was  presented  and  adopted 
by  the  National  Association,  and  three  of  our  members. 
Brothers  M.  F.  Shay,  W.  J.  Edwards  and  F.  J.  Thayer, 
were  the  cortimittee  who  formed  the  rules  and  had  the 
book  printed. 

I will  close  by  giving  the  names  of  our  past  presidents 
and  the  years  in  which  they  served: — 

M.  F.  Shay Boston  1891-1892-1893 

W.  J.  Edwards Cambridge  . . . . : 1894-1895 

George  H.  Brown Lawrence  1896 

A.  K.  Adams Lynn  1897 

Thomas  B.  Akin New  Bedford 1898 

William  A.  Houston . . . .Lawrence  1899 

William  F.  Gilbert Cambridge  1900-1901 

William  H.  Naylor ...  . Dorchester  1902 

James  Mouncey Roxbury  1903-1904 

George  W.  Locke South  Boston 1905 

M.  A.  Feeley Cambridge  1906-1907 

Milo  D.  Clay Lowell  1908 

C.  F.  W.  Hanson Boston  1909 

Frank  E.  Howard South  Boston 1910 

Jesse  Roberts Fall  River 1911 

Edward  C.  Beck Boston  1912-1913 

William  E.  Wall Somerville  1914 

Let  us  hope  that  the  twenty-five  years  before  us  may  be 
years  of  growth,  and  let  us  all  resolve  to  stand  close  to- 
gether for  the  good  and  welfare  of  our  ancient  and  honor- 
able calling. 


On  Wednesday  evening  came  the  annual  “Smoke  Talk,” 
and  as  usual  it  was  “some  smoker.”  There  wasn’t  a great 
deal  of  talking  done  by  the  performers,  who  were  all  pro- 
fessional entertainers,  although  the  program  did  refer  to 
one  individual  as  “the  man  who  talked  with  his  feet.” 
Some  of  them  danced,  others  sang,  and  still  others  told 
stories  of  the  monologue  type,  or  rather  more  so.  The 
singing  was  of  the  cabaret  style  and  one  honored  ex-presi- 
dent did  not  seem  one  bit  embarrassed  when  a rather  young 
soubrette  came  down  from  the  stage  and — but  discretion 
indicates  that  we  should  draw  a veil  right  here  and  not 
emphasize  too  strongly  just  what  does  happen  at  one  of 
these  smoke  talks,  especially  one  when  Fred  A.  Moore  is 
boss  of  the  occasion.  He  certainly  provided  properly  for 
the  intellectual  (?)  entertainment  of  his  guests  in  the 
typical  style  that  Boston  culture  demands.  If  you  don’t 
believe  it,  ask  Andrew  M.  McKenzie,  the  honored  president 
of  the  International  Association,  for  he  was  tnere.  And  it 
is  worth  while  adding  that  every  man  who  once  goes  to  a 
Massachusetts  smoker  wants  to  go  back  again,  and  it  may 
very  well  be  that  this  helps  to  account  for  the  large  at- 
tendance at  these  conventions. 


On  Thursday  evening  the  convention  was  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  annual  reception,  dance  and  buffet  luncheon 
held  at  Horticultural  Hall.  About  200  were  in  attendance. 
After  the  grand  march,  President  A.  M.  McKenzie,  of  the 
International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  was  intro- 
duced and  made  a brief  address,  expressing  his  pleasure  at 
having  been  present,  and  speaking  of  occasions  like  this 
adding  to  the  good  feeling  that  exists  between  the  two 
countries,  as  well  as  giving  dignity  to  the  craft.  Between 
the  dances  there  were  singing,  dancing  and  other  vaudeville 
stunts  by  professional  entertainers.  Every  one  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  occasion  greatly,  and  the  only  regrets  were  that 
it  marked  the  end  of  this  most  successful  convention.  Bos- 
ton goes  to  bed  early,  and  by  midnight  the  dance  was  over 
and  the  twenty-fifth  annual  convention  had  come  to  a close. 


THE  EXHIBITION. 

A very  interesting  exhibition  of  painters’  materials  and 
appliances  was  held  in  the  large  room  adjoining  the  audi- 
torium, where  the  flower  shows  are  held  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Nearly  all  the  well  known  manufacturing 
and  jobbing  firms  doing  business  in  Eastern  Massachusetts 
were  represented.  As  space  is  limited  we  must  confine  our 
report  to  a very  brief  account  of  the  different  exhibits,  tak- 
ing them  in  the  order  of  the  printed  list  distributed  by  the 
Exhibition  Committee. 

The  Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Company.— Booth  with 
yellow  and  blue  decorations,  showing  various  specialties, 
stains  and  other  finishes  on  Morgan  door  models,  furnished 
by  the  Morgan  Door  Company.  Those  present  were:— C.  E. 
Card,  W.  R.  Platt,  Frank  Moore  and  E.  G.  Smith. 

Chicago  Varnish  Company.— A display  of  finished  panels 
and  varnish  cans. 

Acme  White  Lead  and  Color  Works.— (Decorative  panels 
showing  Acme  quality  decorative  system,  flat  wall  finishes 
and  Tiffany  blends;  representatives,  A.  E.  Cole,  vice-presi- 
dent: C.  M.  Stretmater,  A.  D.  Collins,  M.  B.  Ransom,  F.  E. 
Rich,  F.  J‘.  Norton,  and  A.  J.  Horton. 

Harmon  Wastcoat  Dahl  Company  showed  Cleveland 


Varnish  Company’s  products  and  Wilson  Remover;  rep- 
resented by  John  Marsh,  John  Baxter,  R.  H.  Jackson, 
Adolph  Polhaus,  Ray  Wastcoat  and  R.  S.  Gutelius. 

Boston  Varnish  Company  showed  Kyanize  Finishes  and 
Enamels  and  gave  practical  demonstrations;  represented 
by  Edward  Healey,  Ben.  Dugan,  Harry  Little  and  J.  B. 
Lord. 

The  H.  B.  Chalmers  Company  gave  practical  demonstra- 
tions of  Chaleo  Paint  and  Varnish  Remover;  represented 
by  R.  E.  Colligan  and  C.  M.  Mickel,  assisted  by  Miss  Grace 
Falter  and  Miss  Edith  Eck,  costumed  to  represent 
“Chaleo”  girls. 

The  Safety  Ladder  Company  showed  extension  and  step 
ladders,  ladder  jacks,  etc.;  exhibitors,  R.  R.  Kenneson  and 
F.  F.  Berry. 

Geo.  D.  Wetherill  & Co.,  Inc.,  exhibited  Master  Painters’ 
Stock  White  and  Reflectoflat,  giving  demonstrations;  rep- 
resentatives, Samuel  Matlack,  V.  P.  Ralph,  H.  Jones,  G. 
Thomas  Harper,  Chas.  Fox  and  Earl  Gardner. 

Berry  Brothers  demonstrated  New  Elastic  First  Coater 
and  Floor  Wax  in  a booth  decorated  with  roses;  repre- 
sentatives, H.  A.  Fuller,  J.  V.  O’Donnell,  W.  H.  Kennedy 
and  E.  W.  Hinckley. 

Norfolk  Varnish  Company  exhibited  varnishes  and  en- 
tertained their  friends  with  the  music  of  a Victrola;  rep- 
resentatives, W.  H.  Emerson,  Hargraves  Heap  and  Sidney 
M.  Warshauer. 

The  National  Lead  Company  had  a booth  furnished  as 
a reception  room,  with  an  electric  sign  advertising  Lewis 
Colors.  They  showed  Dutch  Boy  red  lead  in  oil;  repre- 
sentatives, Wm.  P.  Schofield,  Walter  E.  Curtis,  Charles  W. 
Hill,  George  W.  Whittimore,  Arthur  W.  Rice,  Jos.  T.  Tier- 
ney, John  E.  Hobbs  and  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton.  Pocketbooks 
and  memorandum  books  were  given  as  souvenirs. 

Wadsworth,  Howland  & Co.,  Inc.,  showed  Bay  State 
Waxo  Stains,  Bay  State  Varnishes,  Bay  State  Brick  and 
Cement  Coating,  Leads  and  Paints;  representatives,  Leslie 
Turner,  A.  G.  Gilelspie,  William  Young,  William  Barnard, 
Roy  Black,  E.  Johnson  and  C.  G.  Roberts. 

Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.,  showed  61  Floor  Varnish,  Vitra- 
lite  and  other  P.  & L.  finishes;  represented  by  E.  H.  Bend, 
W.  H.  Kleinpell,  R.  Ketchem  and  R.  Freidel. 

Carpenter-Morton  Company,  beside  their  own  products, 
showed  Calcimo  and  Hammar  Brothers’  White  Lead; 
those  present  were  I.  McLauthlin,  M.  Merrick,  John  Camp- 
bell, George  C.  Morton,  E.  W.  Smith  and  S.  Smith. 

The  Brooklyn  Varnish  Manufacturing  Company’s 
K-A-U-R-I  booth  was  as  conspicuous  as  usual.  Chas.  B. 
Andrews,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  company,  and  the 
usual  staff  of  representatives,  Frank  R.  Whitney,  Dean  C. 
Anderson  and  John  G.  Carl,  were  on  hand  to  demonstrate 
the  merits  of  K-A-U-R-I  Waterproof  Varnish,  Enamels, 
etc.  Everybody  who  visited  them  was  presented  with 
souvenirs,  which  consisted  of  pencils,  memorandum  books 
and  pocketbooks.  The  booth,  at  all  times,  assumed  that 
old-time  welcome-to-all  aspect,  and  many  pleasant  mo- 
ments transpired  between  the  trade  and  the  representa- 
tives of  this  company. 

Burbank  & Ryder  Varnish  Company  made  a display  of 
Bunker  Hill  Varnishes  and  showed  a large  picture  of  their 
factory;  represented  by  H.  L.  Ryder,  W.  I.  Kelley  and  R. 
F.  Hooper. 

Heath  & Milligan  Manufacturing  Company  showed 
paints,  colors  in  oil,  brushes,  cement  coaters,  flat  wall  fin- 
ishes, master  painters’  stock  white  and  oil  first  coaters; 
representatives,  Asahel  Wheeler,  Mr.  Emmett,  E.  M.  Poore, 
C.  H.  Dahl,  Harvey  E.  Gates  and  Mr.  Emmett. 

The  Palmer  Price  Company  had  a lattice  work  booth 
with  roses,  making  no  display  of  goods.  Emil  Loeb,  Frank 
M.  Hogarty  and  L.  A.  Morgan  were  present  and  gave  pen- 
cils as  souvenirs. 

Chadwick-Boston  Lead  Company  showed  Forest  River 
and  Boston  Star  White  Lead,  and  red  lead  in  oil.  A hand- 
some illuminated  sign  was  a feature;  F.  W.  Armor,  John 
L.  Litchman  and  John  E.  Pingree  were  the  representatives. 

Gould  & Cutler  exhibited  Mooramel,  Sani-Flat,  Moore’s 
Varnishes,  Calsom  Finish  and  Muresco  (made  by  Benja- 
min Moore  & Co.),  and  Carter  Pure  White  Lead;  represen- 
tatives, Charles  D.  Miller,  George  W.  Bacheller,  George 
A.  Richardson,  John  Hasselman,  Walter  D.  Trowbridge, 
Harry  E.  Wrig'ht,  James  H.  Spencer,  Carl  W.  Bacheller 
and  Simon  Newton. 

Queen  City  Varnish  Company  made  a display  of  var- 
nishes in  cans;  represented  by  F.  C.  Davenport. 

H.  M.  Mills  Sponge  Company  made  a display  of  sponges, 
sold  by  the  piece  instead  of  by  the  pound;  H.  H.  Mills 
was  present. 

Emil  Caiman  & Co.  had  an  attractive  white  front  booth, 
finished  with  Enamolin  and  displayed  Enamolin,  Nanilac 
and  other  varnishes;  represented  by  Ernest  Levy  (his  farf- 
well  trip  before  leaving  the  varnish  business),  Gus  Wulffing, 
George  ITfland  (who  succeeds  Mr.  Levy  In  his  territory), 
and  Edward  Siney. 

Rubin,  Schumann  Company  made  a display  of  "Rubico” 
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painters’  brushes  in  large  variety;  represented  by  J.  H. 
Hults  and  Otto  Both. 

Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Company  had  a white  booth 
displaying  Borcelite  enamel,  varnishes  and  Sanatone  Jlat 
finish;  L.  Verlin  and  I.  C.  Lewis  were  present. 

Joseph  W.  Gerry  made  a display  of  wall  papers,  includ- 
ing some  new  black  and  white  effects;  represented  by  J. 
W.  Gerry,  C.  B.  Richardson  and  A.  S.  Battin. 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Company  showed  Mill  White, 
bronze  greens,  etc.;  represented  by  T.  H.  Taylor,  Geo.  C. 
Hazard,  A.  L.  Denton  and  H.  E.  Jordan. 

C.  W.  H.  Moulton  & Co.  made  an  exhibit  of  step  and 
extension  ladders,  trestles,  jacks  and  rigging  of  all  kinds; 
represented  by  John  Shaw,  C.  E.  Robinson  and  John 
Selredge. 

The  Goheen  Manufacturing  Company  showed  Galvanum, 
carbonizing  coating,  flat  wall  finishes,  mill  blue,  etc.;  rep- 
resented by  A.  B.  Blanchard  and  T.  B.  Burnham. 

John  Briggs  & Co.,  Inc.,  showed  Berkshire  Bronze  Green 
on  blinds;  represented  by  C.  E.  Newcomb,  C.  C.  Mann 
and  Walter  Merrill. 

Edward  Smith  & Co.  showed  I.  X.  L.  Finishes  and  Spar 
Coating.  Those  present  were  G.  A.  Rogers  and  J.  L.  Roll. 

Levy  Brothers  had  an  exhibit  of  sponges  in  bales,  in 
charge  of  N.  H.  Levy,  J.  D.  Levy  and  Clarence  Leonard. 

W.  Bowman  Cutter,  the  “Upside  Down’’  paint  jobber, 
showed  Keystona  and  Warren  varnishes;  those  present 
were  G.  O.  Cutter  and  C.  E.  Estig. 


The  Eagle  White  Lead  Company  had  a white  booth 
with  a large  gilded  eagle;  represented  by  E.  W.  Osborne, 
H.  W.  Smith  and  E.  D.  Jameson. 

Wilhelm  Dexter  Company  showed  brushes,  painters’  col- 
ore and  enamels,  and  Muralo  Company’s  Washable  Cal- 
cimine. 

F.  W.  Devoe  and  C.  T.  Raynolds  Company  showed 
Velours  Finish,  brushes,  lead  and  zinc  paint  and  var- 
nishes; those  present  were  F.  H.  Conner,  R.  D.  Wade  and 
Charles  Brandt. 

J'ames  B.  Sipe  & Co,  showed  Sipe’s  Japan  Oil  A A Extra 
in  connection  with  linseed  oil  in  building  up  the  ideal 
white  paint  job.  The  system  is  the  use  of  white  lead  and 
zinc  (or  reinforced  pigments)  in  connection  with  rein- 
forced linseed  oil,  reinforced,  waterproofed  and  dried  by 
Sipe’s  Japan  Oil,  as  fully  described  in  their  advertisement 
in  this  issue.  Those  present  were  R.  E.  Rogers  and  John 
E.  Black.  Registered  key  chains  were  given  as  souvenirs. 

E.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Company  showed  Munno  Qual- 
ity Calcimine,  Wall  Size,  P.  W.  Nelson  Calcimine,  Her- 
culean Water  'Paints  and  Leadoil;  represented  by  Frank 
Munns. 

George  Whigelt  showed  the  Mix-Ap  portable  paint  mixer. 

An  exhibit  of  Master  Painters’  Fireproof  Metal  Struc- 
tures was  in  charge  of  the  Fire  Prevention  Committee, 
Ivory  D.  Morse,  chairman. 

The  Hub  Moulding  Company  showed  a line  of  room  and 
picture  moldings. 


Nutmeg  State  Painters 

NINTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  MASTER  HOUSE  PAINTERS 

AND  DECORATORS  OF  CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport,  January  15,  1916. 


BRIDGEPORT,  that  busy  manufacturing  city,  whose 
industries  are  running  twenty-four  hours  out  of  the 
day  and  whose  operatives  are  working  in  three  shifts, 
was  the  scene  of  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the 
Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  Con- 
necticut, that  was  held  in  the  Hotel  Stratfield  on  Saturday, 
January  15,  and  followed  in  the  evening  by  a banquet  at 
which  covers  were  laid  for  175  members  and  guests. 
It  was  by  far  the  most  successful  meeting  yet  held  by 
this  wide-awake  and  progressive  organization  and  marks 
an  era  of  growth  that  is  very  encouraging  to  those  who 
have  worked  so  earnestly  in,  the  past  for  its  development. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  large  ballroom  on  the  third 
floor  in  the  rear  extension  of  the  hotel,  and  the  banquet 
was  served  in  the  main  dining  room. 

Before  the  convention  opened,  the  Executive  Board  held 
a short  session  in  one  of  the  parlors.  This,  as  well  as  the 
convention,  was  attended  by  President  Andrew  M.  Mc- 
Kenzie and  ex-President  William  E.  Wall,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  about  11  o’clock  by 
President  Neil  G.  Muirhead,  of  the  Bridgeport  local  associa- 
tion, after  which  he  asked  ex-President  William  G.  Baxter 
to  invoke  the  Divine  blessing. 

Chairman  Muirhead  briefly  welcomed  the  members  and 
guests  to  Bridgeport  and  then  turned  over  the  meeting  to 
President  Clarence  L.  Beardsley,  of  the  State  Association. 

President  Beardsley  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  pres- 
ent under  such  pleasant  circumstances.  He  then  called 
upon  Mr.  Monroe  to  escort  President  A.  M.  McKenzie,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association,  and  ex-Presidents 
William  E.  Wall  and  William  G.  Baxter,  of  the  International 
Association,  and  President  William  Christenson,  of  the  New 
Jersey  Association,  to  places  of  honor  beside  the  chair. 

After  the  secretary  had  called  the  roll,  Mr.  Monroe 
moved  that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  be  dispensed  with. 

Secretary-treasurer  O.  V.  Marsh  presented  his  report  as 
follows: — - 

Secretary’s  Report. 

To  the  Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators: — 
In  submitting  this,  my  annual  report,  I wish  to  state  that 
during  the  past  year  we  have  lost  some  members,  but  have 
gained  others.  During  the  year  we  have  organized  a nice 
association  in  Bridgeport,  of  which  we  feel  very  proud. 
Other  cities  are  about  organized  and  I have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  during  the  coming  year  we  will  have  every 


important  master  painter  in  Connecticut  among  our  ranks. 

Our  associate  members  have  assisted  us  a great  deal  to 
advertise  our  order,  and  we  appreciate  their  efforts.  I 
would  strongly  advocate  that  each  and  every  member,  both 
active  and  associate,  use  every  means  possible  that  during 
the  present  year  they  do  all  in  their  power  to  influence 
all  reputable  painters  to  organize,  as  this  is  the  only  way 
to  uplift  our  craft  to  the  position  in  which  it  should  be. 

Also  I would  respectfully  impress  upon  our  members  that, 
although  we  have  a neat  sum  in  our  treasury  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  double 
this  amount  at  our  next  convention. 

The  past  year  we  have  had  some  heavy  expenses  which 
I hope  will  not  appear  this  coming  year,  and  I ask  each 
and  every  one  to  think  twice  before  offering  any  motion  or 
resolution  where  expense  is  incurred. 

Mr.  Marsh  next  presented  his  financial  report,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Treasurer’s  Report. 


The  receipts  have  been $491.17 

Balance  on  hand,  January  1,  1915 96.27 

Total  $587.44 

The  amounts  paid  out  have  been 385.67 

Leaving  a balance  of $201.77 


Deposited  in  the  American  Industrial  Bank. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Auditors  showed  the  treas- 
urer’s accounts  to  be  correct. 

The  report  was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

President  Beardsley  then,  appointed  the  following 

Committees. 

Nominating: — F.  M.  Monroe,  M.  A.  Coan  and  M.  J.  Dahlin. 
Credentials: — W.  G.  Baxter,  J.  M.  Speak  and  Paul  Saling. 
Resolutions: — Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  Hyatt  and  Conlin. 
President’s  Address: — Messrs,  Turner,  Kannegiesser  and 
Davison, 

President  Beardsley  read  his  address  as  follows: — 

President’s  Address. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Society  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  Connecticut: — 

This  Society  is  now  started  on  its  ninth  year.  It  is  just 
beginning  to  accomplish  some  of  the  missions,  which  its 
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founders  had  visions  of,  and  its  good  influence  is  being 
felt  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  State. 

Its  growth  has  been  healthy  and  steady,  and  will  con- 
tinue so  under  the  careful  guidance  of  its  officers  and  loyal 
support  of  its  members. 

I do  not  believe  that  there  is  another  association  in  the 
United  States  or  Canada  where  its  officers  feel  their  re- 
sponsibility more  keenly  and  endeavor  to  fulfill  their  duties 
more  conscientiously  than  in  our  Association. 

Your  Executive  Board  has  held  nearly  twice  as  many 
meetings  as  the  Constitution  calls  for,  which  is  for  the 
best  interest  of  your  Association. 

Your  Specification  Committee  have  held  many  sessions, 
endeavoring  to  give  you  the  best  of  their  own  experiences 
and  others  whom  thy  have  consulted. 

This  is  a matter  which  ought  to  receive  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  every  member.  As  we  all  know  well,  the  average 
set  of  specifications,  upon  which  we  figure  are  an  unknown 
quantity,  and  the  obligations  placed  upon  the  painters  are 
limitless.  Conditions  of  this  nature  should  not  be  allowed 
to  exist. 

Your  Association  and  its  committee  on  Trade  Schools 
have  been  the  means  of  promoting  trade  education,  not 
only  in  our  own  State,  but  have  made  its  influence  felt 
in  our  own  great  International  Association  and  the  country 
in  general,,  who  already  recognize  this  State  as  an  authority 
on  trade  and  industrial  education. 

The  office  of  State  Organizer  is  more  or  less  of  a thank- 
less position.  He  has  much  work  to  do,  taking  much  of 
his  valuable  time,  for  which  he  receives  no  compensation, 
except  his  railroad  fare.  The  State  Organizer  should  be 
reimbursed  for  any  actual  services  rendered  in  promoting 
this  work,  and  I so  recommend  such  recognition  by  this 
body. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  our  associate  members  much 
good  has  been  obtained,  and  by  closer  and  stronger  affilia- 
tion with  them  in  the  future  it  will  broaden  our  influence. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  recommend  for  the  future 
guidance  of  our  officers  and  members,  the  continuance  of 
the  spirit  and  close  co-operation  that  has  prevailed 
throughout  my  administration,  that  this  great  influence 
may  spread  farther,  if  possible,  throughout  our  State. 

The  report  of  State  Organizer  Robert  Kannegiesser  was 
next  read  by  Secretary  Marsh,  as  follows: 

Report  of  State  Organizer. 

To  the  State  Association: — 

Report  of  1915. 

Several  new  cities  are  represented  at  the  convention 
this  year.  An  increase  of  membership  of  20  per 
cent,  in  the  Association  this  year. 

Work  of  this  office  now  is  reduced  to  a minimum.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Master  Painters  of  Connecticut 
appreciate  the  benefits  derived  from  organization,  enthus- 
iasm runs  high.  The  State  Organization  today  is  in  an^ 
excellent  condition,  and  the  prospects  for  any  new  organ- 
ized effort  on  the  part  of  our  Association  is  most  en- 
couraging. 

The  membership  of  our  Association  is  comprised  of  the 
most  representative  craftsmen  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 
On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

By  request  Mr.  Kannegiesser  explained  that  he  had  gone 
out  among  the  painters  of  the  State,  and  had  found  a 
great  deal  of  encouragement,  and  hoped  that  before  long 
two  new  locals  will  be  organized.  There  is  a great  deal 
of  good  spirit  in  the  State. 

Secretary  Marsh  read  several  applications  for  member- 
ship and  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to  cast  one  ballot 
for  their  election. 

President  Beardsley  introduced  President  Andrew  M. 
McKenzie,  of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  who  said: 

Address  by  International  President  McKenzie. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  come  here.  I am  delighted 
with  your  convention.  I am  not  a speech  maker,  but  I 
have  brought  with  me  a man  who  is  a public  speaker,  and 
who  is  most  enthusiastic.  I want  to  convey  to  you  the 
best  wishes  of  the  International  Association  officers  and 
members.  Connecticut  has  come  onto  the  map  by  spread- 
ing the  righteousness  of  honest  labor,  and  by  teaching  our 
boys  that  the  work  of  the  hands  is  not  secondary  to  the 
work  of  the  brain.  The  whole  American  Continent  has 
been  suffering  from  the  dearth  of  home-made  skilled  labor. 
We  have  depended  on  foreign  labor.  It  is  time  to  instruct 
our  boys  and  girls  that  educated  labor  is  worth  while,  and 
I am  glad  you,  in  Connecticut,  are  setting  an  example  to 
the  whole  continent  in  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  that  as  a 
rule  it  is  more  profitable  than  the  professions.  A man  will 
spend  twelve  to  fifteen  years  preparing  himself  for  a pro- 
fession, which  will  bring  him  in  a return  very  much  lower 
than  can  be  earned  in  an  ordinary  house  painting  business. 

I have  been  asked  to  convey  to  you  the  greetings  from 
the  New  York  State  Association,  and  also  from  the  Cana- 
dian Association.  We  would  like  to  see  a larger  repre- 
sentation in  Canada  from  the  New  England  States  next 


summer.  We  will  guarantee  that  you  will  have  a real 
enjoyable  time. 

President  Beardsley  said  that  all  of  us  looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  we  will  be  able  to  go  to  Canada.  He  then 
called  on  Ex-President  William  E.  Wall,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association,  who  said  in  part: — 

Address  by  William  E.  Wall. 

I thank  the  president  for  his  kind  words.  I came  down 
as  a master  painter  from  an  adjacent  State  to  help  you  all 

can  in  your  business  and  your  organization.  I bring  to 
you  the  greeting  from  our  Massachusetts  Society,  Mr. 
McKenzie  said  they  have  a nice  convention  in  Canada — 
they  have.  We  are  all  in  America,  and  the  same  business 
conditions  confront  them  as  they  do  here.  Commercial 
organizations  like  ours  are  even  better  than  frateral  organ- 
izations in  maintaining  the  peace  that  has  existed  between 
the  two  countries  for  over  one  hundred  years.  I see  before 
me  a larger  body  of  painters  from  Connecticut  than  ever 
before.  The  efforts  you  put  into  this  organization  will,  not 
be  regretted.  In  Massachusetts  we  have  about  347  mem- 
bers, which  has  not  been  gotten  together  spontaneously. 
The  written  communication  is  often  tossed  lightly  into  the 
waste  basket,  but  the  spoken  word  will  be  remembered.  It 
is  truly  said  the  constant  dropping  of  water  will  wear  away 
the  stone,  and  sometimes  the  man  receiving  these  communi- 
cations will  come  to  see  what  you  are  doing  and  will  stay. 
If  you  can  get  the  traveling  men  to  pass  out  a good  word 
for  you,  to  such  men  as  they  know  ought  to  come  in,  it 
will  do  something  to  help  you.  At  Washington  I had  the 
pleasure  of  appointing  your  E.  M.  Walsh  as  chairman  of 
the  Special  Committee  on  Trade  Education.  If  the  masters 
cannot  hold  up  the  standard  of  good  workmanship,  who 
will?  The  journeymen  seem  to  care  for  the  money  they 
are  going  to  get  rather  than  to  improve  craftsmanship. 
Many  a picture  I have  seen  has  been  worthy  of  appreciation 
for  its  conception,  but  when  we  have  conception  and  execu- 
tion combined  in  the  work  of  one  man  we  have  a man 
worthy  of  honor.  As  many  of  you  as  can  should  come  to 
Cincinnati  and  spread  the  gospel  of  trade  education. 

President  William  Christianson  brought  the  greetings  of 
the  New  Jersey  Association.  We  appreciate  the  hearty 
welcome  you  have  given  us.  In  New  Jersey  we  have  been 
doing  personal  work.  Our  Orange  Association  has  grown 
from  twenty  to  sixty-seven  members  by  doing  personal 
work  in  about  three  days.  I am  specially  pleased  to  hear 
the  reports  of  your  Secretary-Treasurer.  I want  to  extend 
to  you  an  invitation  to  come  to  our  convention  at  Asbury 
Park  in  July. 

Mr.  Wall  added  a word  in  favor  of  Asbury  Park. 

Mr.  Brown  suggested  that  slips  or  small  four  page  folders 
should  be  printed,  telling  briefly  of  the  benefits  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  what  it  is  accomplishing  for  its  members,  and 
including  a blank  application  for  membership  to  be  torn  off 
and  mailed  to  the  Secretary.  He  felt  sure  the  traveling 
salesmen  would  be  willing  to  hand  one  of  these  slips  to 
master  painters  they  thought  would  make  desirable  mem- 
bers, and  at  the  same  time  speaking  a good  word  for  the 
organization.  This  could  be  done  without  trespassing  on 
their  employers’  time. 

Ex-President  William  G.  Baxter  was  called  on  and  said 
he  felt  like  the  minister  in  Vermont  who  had  been  away. 
One  of  his  parishioners  had  killed  a hog  during  his  absence 
and  had  hung  it  up  to  cool  overnight.  The  next  morning 
half  the  hog  was  gone  and  the  excitement  was  great  as  to 
who  had  taken  it.  Next  Sunday  the  minister,  on  his  return 
to  the  village,  gave  out  as  his  text: 

“I  have  meat  that  ye  know  not  of.” 

It  is  an  honor  to  have  Brother  McKenzie  here,  but  I will 
say  that  you  have  got  to  be  a good  singer,  a good  ball 
player  or  a good  speaker  to  get  into  their  good  graces,  if 
you  go  to  a Canadian  convention.  He  told  about  how  the 
Toronto  master  painters  came  to  the  Buffalo  convention  in 
1901,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  the  fellowship  between 
the  trade  in  the  two  countries.  In  Toronto  they  recently 
dedicated  a trade  school  costing  over  $2,000,000.  The  word 
America  sounds  so  broad  and  noble.  Massachusetts.  Con- 
necticut and  New  Jersey  are  three  sister  States  that  have 
worked  in  harmony  for  upbuilding  the  country,  and  I trust 
that  the  Associations  of  these  States  will  work  together  in 
harmony  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  craft. 

Mr.  Turner  reported  that  a good  many  men  who  had 
expected  to  be  at  the  convention  were  prevented  from  being 
present  on  account  of  having  the  grip.  He  moved  that  the 
Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  telegrams  of  sympathy  to 
Mr.  Atkinson  and  any  others  who  were  known  by  any  of 
the  members  to  be  sick.  Carried. 

Dr.  Ireton  said:  We  had  some  convention  in  Massa- 

chusetts. We  had  an  interesting  talk  by  Mr.  Crawford  on 
trade  education,  and  I was  called  on  to  tell  about  what  we 
were  doing  in  Connecticut.  The  educational  feature  In 
Massachussets  is  booming.  They  had  some  fine  work  ex- 
hibited by  the  Fall  River  trade  school,  and  also  by  the 
Boston  school.  He  then  spoke  on  arrangements  for  attend- 
ing the  Cincinnati  convention  in  a body — joining  the  Boston 
party  at  Springfield. 

Vice-President  Ennis  (in  the  chair!  welcomed  J.  L.  White, 
of  Hartford,  one  of  the  oldest  master  painters  in  Con- 
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necticut,  who,  for  the  first  time,  was  attending  a convention. 
Mr.  White  responded  briefly,  wishing  the  Association  pros- 
perity, and  saying  he  was  glad  to  be  present. 

Nomination  and  Election  of  Officers. 

President  Beardsley  called  on  Mr.  Monroe  of  the  nomi- 
nating committee  to  make  their  report,  -w  hich  he  read  as 
follows: — 

President,  John  P.  Ennis,  Hartford. 

First  Vice-President,  Neil  M.  Muirhead,  Bridgeport. 

Second  Vice-President,  R.  B.  Hyatt,  Meriden. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  O.  V.  Marsh,  Hartford. 

State  Organizer,  J.  L.  White,  Hartford. 

Trustees,  for  three  years,  J.  C.  Clark,  Hartford;  for  one 
year,  E.  M.  Walsh,  to  fill  unexpired  term. 

Executive  Board  members,  W.  J.  Fitzgerald,  George  M. 
Griswold,  H.  U.  Thompson,  James  J.  Conlin,  Robert  Kanne- 
giesser. 

International  Executive  Board  member,  H.  C.  Turner, 
Hartford. 

Delegates  to  International  Convention,  Clarence  L. 
Beardsley,  E.  M.  Walsh  and  James  J.  Conlin. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  was  dis- 
charged. 

Mr.  Baxter  moved  that  the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  for 
Ihe  officers  and  Executive  Board  members,  as  named  by  the 
nominating  committee. 

This  was  done  and  the  convention  adjourned  for  luncheon. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

President  Beardsley  called  the  convention  to  order  at  2 

P.  M. 

Mr.  Baxter  reported  that  there  were  about  seventy  mem- 
bers present. 

Mr.  Turner  on  behalf  of  the  President’s  Address  Com- 
mittee reported  that  they  agreed  with  the  President  that 
the  Organizer  should  be  paid  a little  more  than  his  expenses. 
They  also  approved  the  position  taken  in  regard  to  the 
importance  of  trade  schools,  and  to  the  work  done  by  the 
Specifications  Committee. 

Chief  Organizer-elect  White  called  attention  to  the  need 
for  pushing  the  work  of  organization.  He  called  upon  the 
Association  members  and  asked  them  to  say  a few  words, 
when  they  got  an  opportunity,  to  desirable  master  painters, 
telling  them  of  the  advantages  of  the  Association.  A great 
many  master  painters  think  all  this  organization  is  for  is 
to  get  together  once  a year  and  have  a good  time,  but  the 
Society  has  an  earnest  purpose  for  the  betterment  of  the 
trade. 

President  Beardsley  called  on  all  the  members  to  work 
together  with  the  organizer. 

R.  E.  Rogers  was  introduced  and  spoke  on 

The  Vehicle. 

The  President  and  Members  of  the  Cennecticut  State 

Society: — 

All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  phrase — “The  vehicle  is 
the  life  of  the  paint.”  The  importance  of  the  vehicle  is 
becoming  more  and  more  generally  recognized.  Any  con- 
tracting painter  or  student,  who  wishes  to  become  familiar 
with  materials  used  in  paint  manufacture  these  days,  has 
an  excellent  opportunity.  Much  valuable  data  is  being- 
published  currently,  not  only  by  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  and  the  Paint  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  etc.,  etc.,  but  also  by  The  Painters 
Magazine,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  proceedings  of  the 
various  State  associations  of  master  painters,  including  the 
International  Association. 

An  immense  amount  of  work  has  been  done,  during  the 
past  ten  years,  on  the  pigment  content  of  paint.  The  be- 
havior of  the  principal  pigments,  used  alone  and  in  combi- 
nation, with  each  other,  has  occupied  technical  workers.  A 
valuable  fund  of  information  has  been  obtained,  as  a result 
of  which  paint  manufacturers  are  now  selecting,  blending 
and  combining  their  pigments  much  more  intelligently  than 
ever  before.  It  is  conceded  generally  now  that  a paint 
composed  of  several  pigments  has  many  advantages  over 
the  single  pigment  paint.  The  fact  that,  zinc  particles 
under  the  miscroscope  are  infinitely  smaller  than  white 
lead  particles  makes  it  obvious  that  a particle  of  white 
lead  in  the  paint  film,  surrounded  by  smaller  zinc  particles, 
makes  a more  desirable  excluding  and  wearing  medium 
than  a film  composed  of  the  larger  size  particles  alone. 

A measurable  characteristic  of  paint,  known  as  perme- 
ability, is  a subject  which  will  occupy  thoughtful  paint 
makers  and  users  more  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the 
past.  Permeability  is  the  quality  of  state  of  being  perme- 
able, that  is  permitting  liquids  to  permeate  or  pass  through 
the  pores  or  interstices.  A fiat  paint  is  more  permeable 
than  a glossy  one.  If  the  glossy  paint  does  not  contain, 
in  the  surface  exposed  to  the  weather,  in  addition  Jo  elas- 
ticity and  toughness,  strong  moisture  resisting  qualities, 
the  gloss  will  soon  disappear,  chalking  and  discoloration 
following. 

If  a paint  film  properly  built  up  from  the  wood  were  com- 
posed of  materials,  both  vehicle  and  pigment,  on  which 
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the  elements  would  have  no  effect,  such  a paint  would 
) emain  unchanged,  for  it  would  be  impermeable. 

An  absolutely  impermeable  paint  is  impossible  and  is 
not  practicable,  but  there  are  degrees  of  permeability.  The 
object  should  be  to  obtain  as  much  impermeability  as 
possible  in  the  paint  film  by  selecting  a vehicle  which  will 
turn  away  or  resist  the  elements  to  the  greatest  extent, 
consistent  with  good  results  in  other  directions. 

There  is  no  better  paint  oil  than  linseed  oil,  as  it  com- 
bines more  of  the  essential  features  of  an  ideal  paint  oil 
than  any  other  known  liquid.  Linseed  oil,  however,  dries 
to  a soft  and  tender  film  which  contains  voids  and  is  perme- 
able. Its  very  elasticity  and  softness  make  it  extremely 
useful  as  the  elastic  binder  of  a paint  film,  but  it  is  desir- 
able to  make  it  resist  the  entrance  of  moisture  by  rein- 
forcing it  with  an  elastic  moisture-resisting  medium.  It 
is  also  important  that  linseed  oil  be  made  to  dry  through- 
out without  injury  to  its  properties. 

There  are  other  oils  and  materials  which  dry  to  films 
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possessing  greatly  different  characteristics  from  the  dried 
linseed  oil  film.'  I It  has  been  discovered  that  the  addition 
of  such  oils;  in  proper  proportion,  to  linseed  oil  reinforces 
the  linseed,  making  a paint  vehicle  which  is  much  superior 
to  linseed  oil  used  alone. 

The  reinforcing  of  materials  always  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  occupy  engineering  minds.  As  examples  of 
standard  materials  reinforced,  we  cite  the  addition  of  alloy 
to  gold  to  improve  the  wearing  properties  of  gold  for  com- 
mercial purposes;  the  addition  of  steel  to  reinforce  the 
concrete  mixture;  the  addition  of  vanadium  to  steel  which 
makes  profound  changes  in  resulting  mixture;  the  addition 
of  zinc  or  other  pigments  to  white  lead  for  better  wearing  ; 
the  addition  to  raw  linseed  oil-  of  selected  waterproofing 
compounds  to  lessen  the  degree  of  permeability,  to  prolong 
elasticity,  and  to  keep  the  elements  out  of  the  paint  film. 
There  are  many  other  illustrations  of  reinforcing  effects 
obtained  by  combining  materials,  but  these  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  the  point. 

The  time  has  already  arrived  when  paint  makers,  and 
contracting  painters  who  mix  their  own  paints,  are  em- 
ploying reinforcing  and  special  drying  mediums  for  their 
linseed  oil.  This  subject  is  one  which  can  only  be  dealt 
with  in  theory  the  brief  time  allowed  me.  Later  on  we 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  going  more  fully  into  this 
question  with  you,  and  by  means  of  specimens  and  exposure 
tests  demonstrate  that  the  theories  outlined  herein  are 
fully  substantiated  in  practice. 
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The  Secretary  read  a letter  from  Mayor  Wilson,  saying 
he  would  be  unable  to  be  present  as  he  expected,  and  would 
send  the  City  Clerk,  Mr.  Robinson,  to  represent  him. 

Ex-President  William  E.  Wall,  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation, from  Somerville,  Mass.,  read  the  following  paper: — 

Undermining  the  Master  Painter  and  What  the 
Local  and  State  Association  Can  Do  to 
Prevent  It. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — 

I have  been  requested  to  prepare  a paper  suggesting  a 
remedy  for  the  condition  in  which  we  find  our  business. 
The  title  of  the  paper  indicates  that  the  master  painter 
(and  his  trade)  is  being  undermined  and  I fear  this  is 
largely  true  and  needs  no  argument  to  prove  its  truth. 
That  there  is  need  of  improvement  in  this  direction  is 
equally  evident. 

The  question  before  us  is  how  to  provide  a remedy,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  I have  ever  under- 
taken to  discuss. 

Causes. 

Many  causes  seem  to  have  combined  to  bring  this  state 
of  things  into  being,  and  it  is  proper  to  look  for  a moment 
at  the  cause  of  our  trouble  before  we  attempt  to  suggest 
a remedy. 

Modern  conditions  of  living  and  congested  communities 
are  two  things  largely  responsible  for  our  troubles  in  these 
days.  We  all  are  in  a hurry  to  have  work  done  and  demand 
the  utmost  expedition  in  its  performance.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  painting  business,  and  in  some  measure  the 
remedy  for  this  fault  lies  in  ourselves,  for  we  often  en- 
deavor to  please  our  patrons  by  rushing  the  work  to  a 
finish,  resulting  in  inferior  work  and  dissatisfaction  by  the 
owner  or  agent.  If  master  painters  took  a vigorous  stand 
for  honest  work,  and  insisted  on  having  ample  time  for 
its  execution,  it  would  help  to  restore  our  trade  to  its  for- 
mer standard. 

The  advent  of  ready  mixed  paints,  stains  and  varnishes 
that  “any  one  can  apply”  is  another  cause  in  undermining 
our  business.  Many  a householder  considers  that  it  is 
needless  to  pay  for  the  services  of  a painter  if  he  (or  she) 
can  buy  the  necessary  paint  and  follow  the  directions 
printed  on  the  can.  People  may  fail  at  any  kind  of  me- 
chanical work,  but  they  feel  sure  they  can  paint. 

Another  cause  is  the  competition  (of  either  master  or 
journeyman)  with  the  inferior  workman  who  never  gave 
time  to  learn  his  trade  and  who  after  a few  years'  experi- 
ence rushes  into  business  as  a contractor  and  guesses  at 
the  cost  of  work,  often  taking  contracts  at  a price  so  low 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  profit  from  the  work. 
Such  a man  gives  the  business  a black  eye,  yet  people  will 
hire  these  men,  because  they  offer  to  do  the  work  cheap. 

Still  another  cause  is  the  general  contractor  who  hires 
his  own  journeymen  painters  (and  these  journeymen  will 
sometimes  work  for  a contractor  for  less  than  when  em- 
ployed by  a master  painter).  The  general  contractor  often 
enters  the  field  as  a competitor  to  the  master  painter. 

Another  cause  is  the  lack  of  skilled  workmen  to  execute 
the  work  and  the  insistence  by  the  labor  unions  that  all 
men  in  a shop  shall  receive  a certain  minimum  wage,  with- 
out regard  to  their  ability.  Where  the  quality  of  the  work 
is  not  mentioned,  it  throws  discredit  on  the  whole  busi- 
ness, and  one  of  the  first  conditions  for  good  work  is  skilled 
workmen. 

Other  causes  contribute  to  undermine  the  master  painter, 
which  I will  not  mention.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
enumerate  many  more,  but  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  sug- 
gest a remedy. 

Suggestions  for  a Remedy — Organization. 

First  and  foremost,  we  must  endeavor  to  secure  the 
effective  organization  of  all  reputable  master  painters  and 
decorators,  local,  State  and  international.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  obtain  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  master  painters 
of  a given  locality  and  organize  them  into  a local  associa- 
tion, nor  is  it  necessary  to  bring  into  the  association  every 
man  or  firm  who  claims  to  be  painters  and  decorators,  for 
by  so  doing  many  unworthy  men  will  be  admitted,  to  bring 
dissensions  and  quarrels  into  the  organization.  See  that 
those  who  realize  the  need  of  concerted  action  are  willing 
to  associate  with  each  other.  Then  he  is  sure  that  none 
but  worthy  men  are  thereafter  admitted  to  membership. 

Co-operation. 

You  may  have  organization  without  co-operation,  but 
you  cannot  have  effective  co-operation  without  efficient  or- 
ganization. It  is  not  enough  to  be  organized:  you'  must 
co-operate  with  each  other  and  every  member  of  your  as- 
sociation. Attend  every  meeting,  bring  something  to  the 
association,  rather  than  expect  to  gain  something. 

Just  here  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise  the  greatest 
care.  Do  not  rejeqt  a man  because  he  does  a small  busi- 
ness. He  may  be  an.  excellent  workman  and  one  who  real- 
izes the  need  of  improvement  in  his  trade.  He  may  today 
employ  but  one  or  two  men;  yet  if  he  is  thoroughly  honest 
and  willing  to  help  to  uplift  the  trade  why  should  he  be 
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denied  membership?  He  needs  the  help  of  his  association 
and  they  need  his  help. 

If  a man  is  hopelessly  confirmed  in  bad  habits,  and 
cannot  be  depended  upon  to  keep  his  word,  it  were  better 
to  get  along  without  him,  whether  he  employed  one  or  fifty. 

The  helping  hand  should  be  extended  to  those  who  are 
not  up  to  the  standard  of  workmanship  or  honesty  and 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  qualify  for  membership  by 
mending  their  ways  and  showing  evidence  of  being  worthy 
of  membership. 

If  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  master  painters  of  a given 
locality,  each  of  whom  is  honest  and  reliable,  and  who 
know  their  business  thoroughly,  will  come  together  and 
intelligently  discuss  the  problems  that  affect  them  in  their 
locality,  it  may  be  possible  to  suggest  remedies  that  will 
at  least  partially  alleviate  the  troubles  confronting  them. 

Work  of  this  kind  is  now  being  successfully  done  by 
many  local  associations,  even  in  cities  where  the  associated 
master  painters  are  in  the  minority,  but  where  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  craft  in  such  cities  are  in  touch  with 
each  other,  not  for  personal  aggrandizement,  but  really  for 
the  uplift  of  the  trade,  much  good  is  done.  Such  men  are 
strengthened  in  their  efforts  for  good  by  the  fact  that  other 
men  of  like  minds  are  working  in  the  same  direction  in 
other  cities,  and  when  the  State  has  a State  association, 
and  semi-annual  or  annual  conventions  afffford  the  oppor- 
tunity for  exchange  of  experiences  and  for  the  formation 
of  plans  to  extend  the  good  work  throughout  the  State. 

Local  Associations. 

If  the  officers  of  local  associations  find  only  the  pro- 
verbial “corporal’s  guard”  of  members  at  the -regular  meet- 
ing how  is  it  possible  to  do  constructive  work  and  to  repel 
the  forces  that  are  undermining  our  trade?  I have  always 
contended  that  man’s  first  duty  in  the  matter  of  attending 
meetings  is  to  surely  attend  those  of  his  business  organi- 
zation (his  church  meetings  alone  excepted).  How  can  we 
suggest  or  discuss  the  remedies  for  the  evils  in  the  trade 
unless  we  first  come  together?  Weekly  meetings  are  best, 
since  a definite  time  is  fixed  mentally,  and  if  one  meeting 
is  missed,  you  know  when  the  next  will  occur.  Monthly 
meetings  are  too  far  apart  for  metropolitan  districts.  Fort- 
nightly meetings  are  better  and  weekly  meetings  are  prob- 
ably best.  Some  associations  have  daily  meetings. 

Come  to  these  meetings  prepared  to  offer  suggestions 
and  to  give  it  information,  rather  than  to  get  it;  think  over 
your  problems  and  those  of  the  trade,  and  endeavor  to  sug- 
gest a solution.  Remember  that  others  are  unlikely  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  troubles  of  the  master  painters 
if  the  latter  fail  to  try  and  help  themselves. 

The  annual  meetings  of  the  International  Association 
afford  the  widest  scope  for  conference  and  for  making  the 
work  nation-wide.  Many  plans  are  now  being  worked  out 
by  committees  of  this  Association,  which  if  successful  will 
be  of  much  value  to  each  and  every  member  of  State  and 
local  'associations,  as  well  as  to  those  outside  the  associ- 
ations. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  recall  what  some  of  these 
committees  are  endeavoring  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  association.  We  have  committees  on  trade  schools, 
apprenticeship,  paint  legislation,  mutual  liability  insurance, 
uniform  legislation,  employers’  liability  and  workmen’s 
compensation  laws,  mutual  fire  insurance  company  and  on 
many  other  matters  of  importance. 

The  State  associations  at  their  conventions  discuss  local 
and  State  problems  and  appoint  committees  to  try  to  solve 
these  problems.  Where  the  State  and  local  associations  try 
to  meet  their  obligations  and  really  work  for  the  good  of 
the  trade,  the  downward  trend  of  the  business  is  arrested 
and  our  trade  is  placed  on  a more  secure  foundation. 

While  it  is  absolutely  true  that  the  efforts  of  local.  State 
and  international  associations  help  to  place  the  trade  on  a 
higher  plane,  what  a power  we  might  be  if  every  honest 
master  painter  were  enrolled  in  our  ranks! 

Doubtless  it  can  be  successfully  argued  that  the  trade  as 
a whole  is  in  a bad  way,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  it  would 
be  in  a far  worse  condition  without  the  efforts  of  the  master 
painters  of  a town,  city  or  State  enrolled  and  working  to- 
gether for  their  mutual  benefit,  would  there  not  still  exist 
many  cases  apparently  beyond  their  control  which  would 
continue  to  undermine  the  business? 

I am  compelled  to  answer  this  question  affirmatively,  but 
there  are  many  problems  which  could  be  dealt  with  that 
might  yield  to  the  pressure  of  concerted  action  by  such  a 
representative  body. 

Competition. 

Fourteen  years  ago  ex-Presldent  W.  J.  Edwards  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Society  of  Master  Painters  read  at  the 
eleventh  annual  convention  at  Boston  a paper  entitled 
“Competition  in.  the  Painting  Trade.”  In  it  were  many 
suggestions  for  improvement  in  our  methods  of  competing 
for  work.  He  says: — “Successful  competition  cannot  be 
prescribed  by  any  cast-iron  rules,  for  the  business  ability, 
energy  and  environment  of  a man  play  the  most  important 
parts,  governed,  of  course,  by  known  and  approved 
methods.  All  cannot  reach  the  top  of  the  ladder,  but  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  so  many  remain  on  the  ground.” 
My  own  experience  shows  that  unwise  competition  often 
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results  in  a loss  to  the  competitor,  who  secures  the  contract, 
and  furthermore  it  casts  odium  on  the  entire  trade  and 
helps  to  undermine  the  calling  of  a master  painter  and  to 
cast  discredit  upon  it.  If  we  must  compete,  let  it  be  for 
the  quality  of  the  work  and  not  for  the  price. 

Registration. 

The  requirement  of  registration  for  all  who  desire  to 
conduct  the  business  of  a master  painter  is  one  that  might 
greatly  help  the  trade.  It  is  a shame  that  any  one  who 
can  secure  a few  tools  and  a little  credit  can  enter  the 
business  of  a contracting  painter,  without  being  required  to 
pass  any  examination  mentally  or  technically.  There  are 
far  too  many  men  of  inferior  intellect  and  skill  who  break 
into  the  business  and  become  unscrupulous  competitors  with 
those  of  larger  experience.  The  estimates  of  such  men  are 
often  too  low  because  of  ignorance  and  inability  to  realize 
the  cost  of  the  work,  yet  the  public  patronize  them  because 
they  seem  to  be  cheap. 

One  result  of  continued  low  estimating  is  to  drive  the 
estimator  out  of  the  business,  yet  occasionally  such  a man 
maintains  his  business  for  years,  all  the  while  being  a 
menace  and  an  obstruction  to  his  competitors  and  to  the 
trade  in  general. 

The  benefits  of  registration  would  be  many,  chiefly  be- 
cause unworthy  or  unskilled  men  would  be  debarred  from 
entering  the  trade,  and  again  because  those  in  the  trade 
would  without  doubt  realize  that  their  calling  was  more 
secure  from  invasion  by  those  not  qualified  to  carry  it  on. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  a free  country  no  such  requirement 
should  be  insisted  upon,  yet  in  most  of  the  States  stationary 
engineers,  firemen,  plumbers,  gas-fitters,  and  electricians 
are  required  to  successfully  pass  an  examination  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  business  before  they  are  allowed  to  earn 
their  living  thereby. 

The  trade  of  painting  and  decorating  is  more  complex 
and  requires  more  technical  skill  to  successfully  carry  it  on 
than  does  any  of  the  trades  enumerated  above,  hence  there 
should  be  requirements  which  ought  to  be  met  by  every  one 
who  desires  to  enter  the  business,  either  as  a journeyman 
or  master. 

If  a more  intelligent  class  of  men  were  admitted  to  the 
trade  as  journeymen  by  passing  the  required  examination, 
it  would  uplift  the  trade  and  we  must  remember  that  the 
ranks  of  the  master  painter  are  being  constantly  recruited 
from  the  ranks  of  the  journeymen.  In  fact  the  most  suc- 
cessful master  painters  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  are 
those  who  have  graduated  through  the  grades  of  apprentice 
and  journeyman  to  that  of  master  painter. 

Some  foreign  countries  require  an  examination  of  the 
work  of  the  apprentice  or  trade  school  graduate,  which  must 
be  satisfactory  to  a board  of  examiners  composed  of  master 
painters,  before  the  candidates  are  allowed  to  enter  the  trade 
as  journeymen. 

I fear  that  such  a requirement,  if  insisted  upon  in  this 
country,  would  debar  a majority  of  those  claiming  journey- 
men painters’  wages  from  employment  in  the  trade. 

This  matter  of  registration  is  one  which  if  effectively 
employed  would  in  my  opinion  help  to  stop  the  undermining 
of  our  trade. 

Obligation. 

One  prolific  cause  of  distrust  of  those  engaged  in  the 
painting  business,  and  which  tends  to  undermine  it,  is  the 
tendency  to  lightly  assume  financial  obligations  without 
being  able  to  meet  them  when  due.  I presume  that  in  no 
trade  are  orders  for  materials  so  carefully  scrutinized  as  in 
our  own.  The  traveling  man  is  constantly  confronted  with 
refusals  from  the  credit  man  of  his  firm  to  fill  orders  re- 
ceived from  master  painters,  largely  because  experience 
has  shown  that,  as  a whole,  collections  are  difficult  from 
master  painters.  I believe  that  this  majority  might  rightly 
be  classed  as  “slow  pay”  instead  of  “poor  pay.” 

Discount  your  bills  whenever  possible,  even  if  you  borrow 
money  to  do  so,  and  thus  help  yourself  and  the  trade.  Re- 
member the  admonition  of  the  Bible,  “For  better  it  is  thou 
shouldst  not  vow  than  that  thou  shouldst  vow  and  not  pay.” 

Education. 

Local  and  State  associations  can  do  much  to  prevent  the 
further  undermining  of  the  painting  trade  by  vigorously 
espousing  the  installation  of  trade  schools  as  a part  of  the 
public  school  system. 

The  days  of  regular  and  systematic  apprenticeship  in  our 
trade  appear  to  have  vanished.  The  young  men  today  are 
unwilling  to  bind  themselves  to  serve  a term  of  years  to 
learn  a trade,  and  in  most  instances  their  parents  are 
equally  unwilling  to  allow  them  to  do  so. 

Where  can  we  obtain  intelligent  mechanics?  is  the  cry 
that  is  constantly  raised  by  the  employing  master  painter, 
and  unless  he  is  willing  to  assist  in  providing  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  those  who  desire  to  learn  our  trade,  the 
trade  itself  will  be  further  undermined  by  incompetent 
workmen. 

Determination  (Closing). 

If  a determined  effort  were  made  by  the  local  and  State 
association,  and  by  every  individual  member  thereof,  to 
correct  the  abuses  tending  to  undermine  the  trade,  we 
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would  soon  see  an  improvement  in  the  conditions  that 
surround  and  confront  us  in  our  chosen  calling.  Not  the 
least  of  these  abuses  is  that  referred  to  in  the  opening  of 
this  paper,  viz.,  that  any  one  can  apply  paint,  stain,  or 
varnish.  Let  the  master  painter  show  by  his  work  that  a 
difference  exists  between  the  work  of  the  skilled  artisan 
and  that  of  the  amateur. 

There  should  also  be  a determined  effort  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  ready  mixed  paints  containing  twenty  or  more  per 
cent,  of  water  in  their  liquid  portions,  and  often  little  or  no 
basic  pigments  of  proper  value.  Work  is  being  done  in 
this  direction  by  the  Committee  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation, but  it  is  not,  with  a few  exceptions,  receiving  the 
support  from  local  and  State  associations  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  work. 

The  unfair  competition  that  is  often  met  with,  caused  by 
hardware  dealers  who  will  sell  the  paint  to  householders 
and  furnish  men  at  low  wages  to  apply  the  paint,  should 
meet  with  determined  action.  In  some  communities  this 
is  becoming  a menace.  The  master  painter  is  often  ap- 
proached by  these  householders  with  a request  for  the  loan 
of  ladders  or  tools  to  be  used  by  these  men  who  are  his 
competitors.  One  good  feature  of  the  rules  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Industrial  Accident  Commission  is  that  forbidding 
the  loan  of  ladders  or  tools  to  any  one. 

Now,  my  brothers,  let  us  briefly  sum  up  the  thoughts 
suggested  in  this  paper: 

1.  Organization.  To  get  together  in  our  trade. 

2.  Co-operation.  To  work  in  harmony  to  remedy  its 
defects. 

3.  Competition.  For  quality  of  work,  not  for  price. 

4.  Registration.  To  prevent  unskilled  competition. 

5.  Education.  To  provide  skilled  workmen. 

6.  Obligation.  To  pay  promptly  all  our  bills. 

7.  Determination.  To  stand  together  and  uplift  our 
trade. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  I had  named  these 
seven  headings  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper  and  asked 
for  discussion  about  them,  but  I could  not  refrain  from 
jotting  down  the  result  of  years  of  careful  observation,  and 
I trust  that  a full  and  free  discussion  will  ensue  so  that 
some  good  may  be  obtained  from  the  thoughts  herewith 
presented  to  you. 

While  reading  his  paper,  Mr.  Wall  spoke  of  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  Fire  Prevention  Commissioner  O’Keefe,  at 
Boston,  that  painters  should  be  registered,  after  passing 
satisfactory  examination  as  to  their  qualifications,  the  same 
as  journeymen  plumbers,  and  that  their  certificates  should 
be  taken  from  them  in  case  a fire  occurred,  due  to  their 
negligence.  He  said  that  this  suggestion  opened  a way  to 
the  registration  of  journeymen  and  master  painters  as 
suggested  in  his  paper. 

At  the  conclusion  Mr.  Wall  was  loudly  applauded  and 
given  an  unanimous  rising  vote  of  thanks. 

Address  by  the  City  Clerk. 

J.  Alexander  H.  Robinson,  as  representative  of  the  Mayor, 
welcomed  the  convention  to  Bridgeport  and  expressed  the 
Mayor’s  regret  that  a pressing  personal  engagement  had 
called  him  out  of  town  and  prevented  his  presence.  Indi- 
vidually we  cannot  do  much,  but  getting  together  in  con- 
ference can  always  be  beneficial.  We  are  glad  to  welcome 
you  to  Bridgeport.  It  is  a growing  city.  We  trust  you 
will  have  a good  time. 

Discussion  of  Mr.  Wall’s  paper  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Christianson  asked  if  there  was  any  State  where 
painters  were  required  to  be  registered. 

Mr.  Wall  replied  that  so  far  as  he  knew  there  was  none. 

Mr.  Brown  said  that  all  the  occupations  requiring  regis- 
tration affected  questions  of  public  health'  or  public  safety. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  painting  trade  affects  either 
of  these  then  there  is  an  opportunity  to  require  the  regis- 
tration of  painters,  after  examination  as  to  their  qualifi- 
cations along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Baxter  said  that  different  tradesmen  enter  into  com- 
petition. At  the  present  time,  if  you  can’t  meet  competi- 
tion you  have  got  to  do  otherwise.  The  Master  Painters' 
Association  in  Hartford  gave  rise  to  the  Employers’  Asso- 
ciation, the  Master  Builders’  Association,  and  the  Business 
Men’s  Association.  A master  builder  in  Hartford  thought 
he  could  organize  a painting  staff.  He  was  asked  why  he 
did  it.  He  said  it  was  his  privilege.  They  reminded  him 
that  he  owed  a duty  to  the  Master  Builders’  Association, 
and  he  agreed  to  abandon  taking  painting  contracts.  The 
idea  has  been  expressed  in  New  England  that  anyone  can 
paint.  Tou  must  establish  the  idea  of  quality,  not  price. 
If  a man  asks  you  if  you  want  to  meet  another  painter’s 
price,  tell  him  you  do  not,  but  you  want  to  give  him  a 
quality  job,  and  you’ll  often  be  told  to  go  to  work.  The 
telephone,  the  automobile,  and  the  moving  picture  are 
doing  a great  deal  to  educate  people  to  the  hypocrisy  of 
living.  We  must  educate  the  people  and  the  trade  schools 
will  do  it.  Tears  ago  I was  in  the  book  business.  Cheap 
sets  of  books  were  brought  out  and  the  booksellers  thought 
they  would  ruin  the  book  business.  On  the  contrary  it 
induced  more  people  to  buy  books.  Labor  is  three-fourths 
the  cost  of  a painting  job,  and  it  costs  as  much  to  do  a 
job  with  cheap  materials  as  a more  expensive  job. 
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Dr.  Ireton  Honored. 

Mr.  Baxter  read  the  following  resolution: — 

Resolved,  That  in  recognition  of  his  unselfish  devotion 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Connecticut  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators,  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  hereby  elect  to  honorary  member- 
ship Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton. 

Carried  by  an  unanimous  rising  vote. 

All  were  called  upon  to  rise  while  Mr.  Baxter  read  the 
following: — 

Testimonial  in  Memory  of  James  F.  Goodwin. 

James  P.  Goodwin  departed  this  life  November,  1915. 
Brother  Goodwin  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  August 
27,  1847,  coming  to  New  Haven  in  1882.  Since  1887,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  the  painting 
business,  and  completed  many  large  and  important  con- 
tracts for  the  city  and  for  the  Board  of  Education,  as  well 
as  private  individuals.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  fra- 
ternal work,  and  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  our 
Association.  A man  of  splendid  character  and  dignified 
bearing,  he  will  be  missed  by  all  our  members  at  this  con- 
vention. Brother  Goodwin  was  survived  by  his  widow,  one 
daughter,  Miss  Mae  E.  Goodwin,  also  a son,  Prank  P. 
Goodwin,  of  New  Haven. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators’ 
Association  of  Connecticut  assembled  in  State  convention, 
January  15,  1916,  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  do  hereby  extend 
to  Mrs.  Goodwin  and  family  our  sincere  sympathy  in  their 
bereavement  and  sorrow,  also  share  with  them  the  loss  of 
him  whose  friendship  and  loyalty  was  to  stimulate  his 
fellow  man  in  assisting  humanity  in  the  worthy  walks  of 
life. 

To  have  known  him  was  to  love  him. 

We  have  met — we  have  missed  him, 

His  memory  still  remains  with  us. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  McKenzie,  referring  to  Mr.  Wall’s  paper,  said  that 
organization  must  be  perfect.  We  benefit  by  organization, 
by  taking  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  papers,  not  by 
merely  sitting  by  and  listening.  When  you  begin  to  talk 
about  a subject,  you  begin  to  inquire  about  it.  Organiza- 
tion means  nothing  unless  we  take  a vital  interest  in  the 
subject  before  us.  No  man  can  come  to  a meeting  like 
this  without  getting  benefitted.  In  Canada  we  expect  to 
have  registration  because  all  employers  must  contribute  to 
the  employers’  accident  insurance  fund,  and  all  employers 
must  be  registered,  and  the  employes  are  getting  the  benefit 
of  registration.  Last  year  we  organized  a trade  school  in 
Hamilton,  and  the  union  adopted  a resolution  that  a man 
must  pass  an  examination  before  he  could  get  into  the 
union.  If  we  want  to  benefit  ourselves,  butt  in  and  talk 
about  the  papers  that  are  read. 

Dr.  Ireton  was  called  on  and  expressed  his  thanks  for 
the  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  his  election  to  the  honor- 
ary membership,  which,  he  said,  was  not  all  due  to  himself, 
but  it  was  due  to  his  good  old  boss,  R.  P.  Rowe,  who  had 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  give  as  much  time  as  he  had 
done  to  this  organization — which  was,  first,  last  and  all 
the  time  in  his  heart. 

R.  B.  Hyatt,  chairman  of  the  Specifications  Committee, 
read  the  following  paper,  which  was  offered  as  a partial  or 
tentative  report: — 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  GRADE  “A”  WORK. 
Article  1.  General  Conditions. 

Section  1. 

No  exterior  painting  shall  be  done  in  foggy  or  rainy 
weather,  nor  upon  surfaces  which  are  not  thoroughly  dry. 
Nor  shall  painting  be  done  in  freezing  weather  after  the 
work  have  become  damp,  until  it  has  sufficiently  dried  at 
a temperature  above  freezing.  Tf  lumber  is  erected  during 
freezing  weather,  the  first  coat  shall  not  be  applied  until 
the  wood  has  had  an  opporunity  to  dry  at  a temperature 
above  freezing. 

Section  2. 

No  interior  painting  shall  be  done  upon  surfaces  which 
are  not  thoroughly  dry,  nor  shall  it  be  done  if  the  tem- 
perature is  lower  than  is  proper  to  secure  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  owner  shall  furnish  a proper  amount  of  heat. 
Failing  to  do  so,  the  painter  shall  not  continue  his  work 
unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  architect. 

Section  3. 

The  rooms  in  which  painting  or  varnishing  is  to  be  done 
shall  be  free  from  dust.  Particular  care  must  be  taken  in 
this  respect  when  varnishing  or  enameling.  The  painter 
shall  not  proceed  with  the  work  in  danger  of  being  dam- 
aged by  dust  unless  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  architect. 
Section  4. 

The  painter  is  not  expected  to  clean  or  smooth  work  of 
other  trades  before  finishing. 

Woodwork,  to  be  stained  or  varnished,  shall  come  to 
the  painter  sandpapered  and  free  fiom  stains;  woodwork 
to  be  painted  shall  be  sandpapered  smooth. 


Plaster,  cement  and  concrete  surfaces  shall  be  properly 
smooth  and  free  from  cracks. 

Sheet  metal  shall  be  free  from  rosin,  acid  and  other  for- 
eign substances. 

Steel  and  iron  shall  be  free  from  plaster  and  mortar,  and 
the  shop  coat  of  paint  shall  be  in  good  condition.  The 
painter  shall  not  proceed  with  the  first  coat  upon  work 
which  is  not  in  proper  condition,  unless  ordered  to  do  so 
by  the  architect. 

Section  5. 

The  painter  shall  not  be  required  to  refinish  without 
charge  any  work  which  he  has  wholly  or  partially  com- 
pleted, and  which  is  then  changed  or  replaced.  Neither 
shall  he  be  required  to  refinish  without  charge  any  work 
of  his  which  has  been  damaged  by  other  trades.  The  archi- 
tect shall  determine  to  whom  the  refinishing  should  be 
charged,  and  a proper  price  for  the  same. 

Section  6. 

Exterior  sash  and  frames  shall  have  the  first  coat  of 
paint  applied  at  the  mill.  The  sash  which  is  to  be  stained 
or  varnished  on  the  interior  shall  be  oiled  one  coat  instead 
of  painted.  The  priming  and  oiling  of  sash  and  frames 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  painter’s  contract;  but  upon 
oiled  sash,  the  oil  will  not  be  considered  as  a priming  coat 
of  paint.  This  shall  be  applied  by  the  painter  to  the  ex- 
terior, after  the  arrival  of  the  sash  at  the  job. 

Back  painting  of  exterior  frames  and  of  interior  trim 
and  cabinet  work  shall  be  done  at  the  mill,  and  shall  not 
be  included  in  the  painter’s  contract. 

The  first  coat  on  iron  or  steel  shall  be  applied  at  the 
mill,  and  shall  not  be  included  in  the  painter’s  contract. 
The  painting  or  bronzing  of  heating  pipes  and  radiators 
shall  be  included  in  the  painter’s  contract. 

Section  7. 

All  coats  shall  be  thoroughly  dry  before  subsequent  coats 
are  applied. 

Paint  coats  shall  be  properly  brushed  out  and  laid  off 
evenly;  varnish  and  enamel  coats  shall  be  flowed  on  freely 
and  evenly.  Paste  filler  shall  be  well  cleaned  off  across 
the  grain  and  angles  and  quirks  properly  cleaned. 

All  coats  shall  be  properly  sandpapered  or  smoothed 
with  steel  wool  before  subsequent  coats  are  applied. 

Pumice  stone  and  rotten  stone  used  in  rubbing  shall  be 
properly  cleaned  off. 

All  nail  holes,  crevices  and  cracks  shall  be  thoroughly 
puttied  after  the  first  coat  of  paint  on  painted  work,  and 
all  nail  holes  after  the  first  coat  of  shellac  or  varnish  on 
varnished  work.  All  paint  containing  oil  shall  have  a 
necessary  amount  of  dryer  added,  except  as  specifically 
stated  hereafter.  All  knots  and  sappy  portions  shall  be 
shellacked  before  the  first  coat  of  paint  is  applied.  Tarred 
substances,  such  as  soil  pipes,  etc.,  shall  be  shellacked  two 
coats  before  being  painted. 

Section  8. 

The  painter  shall  protect  adjacent  work  from  becoming 
spotted  by  his  materials,  and  shall  be  required  at  the  com- 
pletion of  his  work  to  do  any  necessary  cleaning  of  places 
so  marred.  After  the  floors  have  been  smoothed,  ready  for 
the  finish,  and  the  carpenter  has  covered  the  entire  sur- 
face with  building  paper,  the  edges  of  which  have  been 
pasted  together,  the  painter  shall  be  responsible  for  their 
condition,  except  as  the  provision  in  section  5 may  apply. 

Article  2.  Materials. 

Lead  shall  be  pure  carbonate  of  lead  ground  in  pure  lin- 
seed oil.  Zinc  shall  be  pure  oxide  of  zinc  ground  in  pure 
linseed  oil.  French  process  zinc  shall  be  used  for  interior 
work.  American  process  may  be  used  for  exterior  work 
Red  lead  shall  be  pure,  and  may  be  either  pure  or  ground 
in  oil.  Dry  lead  shall  be  mixed  at  least  twelve  hours  before 
using. 

Oil  shall  be  pure  linseed  oil. 

Turpentine  shall  be  pure  gum  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Dryer  shall  be  the  best  grade  of  japan  dryer,  free  from 
rosin  or  benzine. 

Putty  for  exterior  painted  work  shall  consist  by  weight 
of  50  per  cent,  best  whiting  and  linseed  oil  putty  and  50 
per  cent,  white  lead  putty.  Putty  for  Interior  painted  work 
shall  consist  of  straight  white  lead  putty.  Putty  for  stained 
or  varnished  work  shall  consist  of  white  lead  putty  colored 
to  match  the  wood. 

Oil  stain,  as  hereinafter  specified,  shall  consist  of  50  per 
cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent,  turpentine  colored  with  cplors  in 
oil. 

Copper  acetate  solution  shall  consist  of  eight  ounces  of 
copper  acetate  dissolved  in  one  gallon  warm  water. 

Varnish  shall  be  pure  gum  varnish  containing  no  rosin 
or  benzine,  and  shall  be  of  the  highest  grade  manufactured 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

Enamel  shall  be  a French  zinc  and  long  oil  enamel,  and 
shall  bo  of  the  highest  grade. 

Paste  filler  shall  be  a pure  silex  filler. 

Shellac  shall  be  cut  with  denatured  alcohol  and  eofitain 
no  adulterant. 

Wax  colors  in  oil  and  all  other  materials  shall  be  of  the 
highest  grade. 

NOTE. — In  order  to  place  bidders  upon  an  equal  basis. 
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we  suggest  that  the  architect  name  one  or  several  brands 
of  varnish,  enamel,  filler  and  wax  to  which  the  brands  used 
must  be  equal  in  quality  and  price. 

But,  in  fairness  to  the  contractor,  who  may  be  accustomed 
to  the  use  of,  or  stocked  with  brands  equal  in  every  respect 
to  the  brands  specified,  he  should  be  allowed,  we  believe,  to 
use  brands  of  his  choice,  provided  that  he  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  architect  their  equality  to  the  brands 
specified  both  in  respect  to  cost  and  quality. 

Article  3.  Exterior  Painting. 

Section  1.  Woodwork. 

(a)  Four  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  90  per  cent,  oil  and  10  per  cent, 
turpentine.  On  cypress  and  yellow  pine,  lead  mixed  with 
50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent,  turpentine. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  80  per  cent,  oil  and  20  per  ecnt. 
turpentine. 

3.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentinge. 

4.  Eighty  per  cent,  lead  and  20  per  cent,  zinc  mixed 
with  oil.  At  the  seashore,  the  amount  of  zinc  may  be 
increased  to  not  over  30  per  cent. 

The  final  coat  shall  be  colored  as  desired  with  colors  in 
oil,  and  the  second  and  third  coats  tinted  to  conform  to  it. 
If  dark  colors,  such  as  reds  and  greens,  which  do  not  admit 
the  use  of  lead,  are  desired,  colors  ground  in  oil  shall  be 
used;  but  the  second  coat  in  this  case  shall  be  lead  tinted 
to  conform  to  the  final  color. 

(b)  If  sash  runs  are  not  to  be  painted,  two  coats  of  oil 
mixed  with  10  per  cent,  turpentine  shall  be  applied,  or  two 
coats  of  45  per  cent,  oil,  45  per  cent,  treated  China  wood 
oil  and  10  per  cent,  turpentine. 

NOTE. — Wherever  desirable,  and  particularly  upon  ve- 
randa floors,  sash  and  blinds,  25  per  cent,  of  treated  China 
wood  oil  may  be  introduced  into  the  last  coat  of  paint  and 
the  dryer  omitted. 

Section  2.  Canvas. 

Three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows; — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  90  per  cent,  oil  apd  10  per  cent, 
turpentine.  Before  this  coat  is  applied,  the  canvas  shall 
be  wet  with  salt  water  and,  while  wet,  painted. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  80  per  cent,  -oil  and  20  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

Section  3.  Brick. 

(a)  For  colors,  three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Venetian  red  ground  in  oil  for  red,  and  lead,  colored 
as  desired,  for  light  colors,  mixed  with  oil. 

2.  Venetian  red  for  red,  and  lead  for  light  colors,  mixed 
with  80  per  cent,  oil  and  20  per  cent,  turpentine. 

3.  For  flat  finish,  flat  brick  color  of  the  shade  desired, 
mixed  with  turpentine. 

For  gloss  finish,  Venetian  red  for  red,  and  80  per  cent, 
lead  and  20  per  cent,  zinc  for  light  colors,  mixed  with  oil. 
If  the  color  will  allow,  20  per  cent,  zinc  shall  also  be  added 
to  the  Venetian  red. 

(b)  For  white,  four  coats  shall  be  applied  as  specified  in 
Section  1 for  woodwork. 

(c)  If  lining  of  joints  is  required  it  shall  be  done  with  . 
flat  color  to  which  20  per  cent,  spar  varnish  shall  be  added. 

Section  4.  Concrete  Stucco. 

A preparation  designed  for  this  class  of  work,  approved 
by  the  architect,  shall  be  applied  under  the  manufacturer’s 
specifications  and  guarantee. 

Section  5.  Iron,  Steel. 

Three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows,  in  addition  to  the 
priming  which  is  to  be  applied  at  the  mill: — 

1,  2.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine  and  tinted  to  conform  to  the  final  color. 

3.  Eighty  per  cent,  lead  and  20  per  cent,  zinc,  or  paste 
colors,  mixed  with  oil. 

Section  6.  Galvanized  Iron,  Bead,  Zinc. 

(a)  For  colors  four  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Copper  acetate  solution. 

2.  Red  lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine,  without  dryer. 

3.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  ppr-  cent, 
turpentine  and  tinted  to  conform  to  the  final  color 

4.  Eighty  per  cent,  lead  and  20  per  cent,  zinc,  or  paste 
colors,  mixed  with  oil. 

• (b)  For  white  and  light  tints  five  coats  shall  be  applied 
as  follows: — 

1,  2.  As  in  fa). 

3,  4.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

5.  Eighty  per  cent,  lead  and  20  per  cent,  zinc  mixed 
with  oil. 

fc)  Or  a preparation  designed  for  this  class  of  work, 
approved  by  the  architect,  shall  be  applied  under  the  manu- 
facturer’s specifications  and  guarantee. 

Section  7.  Copper. 

fa)  If  copper  is  to  be  painted,  it  shall  first  be  cleaned 
with  gasoline  and  painted  as  specified  for  iron  and  steel 
in  section  5. 


fb)  If  it  is  to  be  oiled,  two  coats  of  boiled  oil,  mixed  with 
10  per  cent,  turpentine,  shall  be  applied. 

Section  8.  Tin. 

fa)  For  dark  colors,  two  coats  shall  be  applied  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  Red  lead  mixed  with  80  per  cent,  oil  and  20  per  cent, 
turpentine  without  dryer. 

2.  Dry  Prince’s  metallic  or  Venetian  red  mixed  with 
boiled  oil  without  dryer. 

Or  graphite  paint  of  the  best  quality. 

Or,  if  the  color  does  not  allow  the  use  of  the  above, 
colors  in  oil  mixed  with  oil. 

fb)  For  lighter  colors,  the  specifications  for  galvanized 
iron. 

Section  6 fa)  and  (b)  shall  apply,  with  the  omission  of 
the  copper  acetate  coat. 

Article  4.  Enamel  and  Varnish  Finish  for  Exterior 
Painted  Work. 

Section  1.  Woodwork. 

fa)  For  white  and  light  tints,  six  coats  shall  be  applied 
as  follows: — 

1.  A thin  coat  of  shellac.  All  knots  and  sap  portions 
shall  be  shellacked  as  usual  in  addition. 

2,  3.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

4.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  lead  and  25  per  cent,  zinc 
mixed  with  turpentine  and  bound  with  enamel. 

5.  Equal  parts  exterior  enamel  and  50  per  cent,  lead 
and  50  per  cent,  zinc  mixed  with  turpentine. 

6.  Exterior  enamel.  If  the  final  coat  is  to  be  tinted  all 
coats  after  the  first  shall  be  tinted  to  conform  to  it. 

(b)  For  dark  colors,  five  coats  shall  be  applied  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  90  per  cent,  oil  and  10  per  cent, 
turpentine.  On  cypress  and  yellow  pine  lead  mixed  with 
50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent,  turpentine. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  80  per  cent,  oil  and  20  per  cent, 
turpentine,  tinted  to  conform  to  the  final  color. 

3.  Color  ground  in  japan  mixed  with  turpentine  and 
bound  with  varnish. 

4.  Exterior  spar  varnish  colored  with  the  japan  color. 

5.  Exterior  spar  varnish.  If  a rubbed  finish  is  desired, 
an  additional  coat  of  varnish  shall  be  applied  and  rubbed 
with  pumice  and  oil. 

Section  2.  Metals. 

Galvanized  iron  shall  be  primed  with  copper  acetate  solu- 
tion, and  with  red  lead  mixed  with  50  oer  cent,  oil  and  50 
per  cent,  turpentine  without  dryer.  Tin  shall  be  primed 
with  red  lead  mixed  in  the  same  manner.  Steel  and  iron 
shall  be  primed  at  the  mill. 

For  white  and  light  tints,  five  coats  shall  be  applied  in 
addition  to  the  priming,  as  specified  for  the  last  five  coats 
upon  woodwork  in  section  1 fa). 

For  dark  colors,  four  coats  shall  be  applied,  in  addition 
(o  the  priming,  as  specified  for  the  last  four  coats  upon 
woodwork  in  section  1 fb),  except  that  the  first  coat  shall 
be  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent,  turpentine. 

Article  5.  Exterior  Staining. 

Section  1.  Woodwork. 

fa)  For  light  colors,  two  coats  shall  be  applied  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  Oil  stain. 

2.  Fifty  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent,  turpentine,  or  50 
per  cent,  treated  China  wood  oil  and  50  per  cent,  turpen- 
tine. Before  applying  this  coat  the  work  shall  be  puttied. 

fb)  For  dark  colors  an  additional  coat  of  stain  shall  be 
applied. 

Section  2.  Shingles. 

fa)  For  light  colors  two  coats  shall  be  applied  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  A dip  coat  of  oil  stain. 

2.  After  erection,  a coat  of  75  per  cent,  oil  and  25  per 
cent,  turpentine,  or  of  75  ner  cent,  treated  China  wood  oil 
and  25  per  cent,  turpentine.  Before  applving  this  coat 
any  places  unstained  shall  be  touched  up  with  stain. 

fb)  For  dark  colors  an  additional  coat  of  stain  shall  be 
applied  after  erection. 

fc)  Or  a dip  coat  and  brush  coat  of  manufactured  stain 
shall  be  applied  under  the  manufacturer’s  specifications 
and  guarantee. 

Article  6.  Exterior  Varnishing. 

Section  1.  Close  Grain  Woods. 

fa)  Three  coats  of  exterior  spar  varnish  shall  be  applied. 
If  a rubbed  finish  is  desired,  the  last  coat  shall  be  rubbed 

with  pumice  and  oil  to  a dull  finish. 

fb)  If  a stain  is  desired,  for  light  colors  one  coat,  and 
for  dark  colors  two  coats  of  oil  stain  shall  be  applied  before 
varnishing,  and  lightly  rubbed  with  cheese  cloth. 

Section  2.  Open  Grain  Woods. 

fa)  Three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Paste  filler  mixed  with  80  per  cent,  turpentine  and 
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20  per  cent,  oil  colored  slightly  so  that  it  tones  with  the 
natural  color  of  the  wood. 

2,  3.  Exterior  spar  varnish. 

If  a rubbed  finish  is  desired,  an  additional  coat  of  var- 
nish shall  be  applied  and  rubbed  to  a dull  finish  with 
pumice  and  oil. 

(b)  If  a stain  is  desired,  one  coat  of  oil  stain  shall  be 
applied  before  the  filler  coat  and  lightly  wiped  with  cheese 
cloth.  The  filler  shall  be  colored  to  match  the  stain. 

Article  7.  Interior  Painting. 

Section  1.  Woodwork  Colors,  Flat  and  Eggshell. 

Five  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows:— 

1.  A thin  coat  of  shellac.  Knots  and  snappy  portions 
shall  be  shellacked  in  addition. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

3.  Lead  mixed  with  25  per  cent,  oil  and  75  per  cent, 
turpentine,  tinted  to  conform  to  the  final  color. 

4.  5.  Lead,  or  paste  colors,  mixed  with  turpentine  and 
bound  with  varnish.  For  an  eggshell  finish  the  amount 
of  varnish  in  the  final  coat  shall  be  increased. 

Section  2.  Woodwork,  White  and  Light  Tints,  Flat  and 
Eggshell. 

(a)  Seven  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  A thin  coat  of  shellac.  Knots  and  sappy  portions 
shall  be  shallacked  in  addition. 

2,  3.  Lead  mixed  with  25  per  cent,  oil  and  75  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

4,  5,  6.  Sixty  per  cent,  lead  and  40  per  cent,  zinc  mixed 
with  turpentine  and  bound  with  enamel  to  dry  flat. 

7.  Zinc  mixed  with  turpentine  and  bound  with  enamel. 
For  an  eggshell  gloss  the  amount  of  enamel  shall  be 
increased. 

The  paint  for  all  coats  shall  be  thin.  If  the  final  coat 
is  to  be  tinted,  all  coats  after  the  first  shall  be  colored  to 
conform  to  it. 

(b)  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a flat  or  eggshell  finish  by 
using  a flat  enamel,  the  sixth  coat  in  (a)  shall  consist  of 
equal  parts  of  gloss  enamel  and  zinc  mixed  with  turpentine, 
and  rubbed  with  pumice  and  water  to  a smooth  finish.  The 
seventh  coat  shall  be  flat  or  eggshell  enamel. 

Section  3.  Woodwork  Enameling. 

(a)  For  medium  and  dark  colors  six  coats  shall  be  applied 
as  follows: — 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  As  in  section  1,  the  fifth  coat  to  be  egg- 
shell and  rubbed  with  pumice  and  water  to  a smooth 
finish. 

6.  Colored  enamel. 

(b)  For  white  and  light  tints  eight  coats  shall  be  applied 
a?;  follows:— 

I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7.  As  in  section  2 (a),  the  seventh  coat 
to  be  eggshell  and  rubbed  w'ith  pumice  and  water  to  a 
smooth  finish. 

8,  Enamel. 

(c)  For  a rubbed  finish  a second  coat  of  enamel  shall  be 
applied  and  rubbed  to  a dull  finish  with  pumice  and  water. 

Section  4.  Metals.  Flat  Eggshell  Enamel. 

Galvanized  iron,  lead  and  zinc  shall  be  primed  with  copper 
acetate  solution.  Iron  and  steel  shall  be  primed  at  the  mill. 

After  priming  the  specifications  for  woodwork  in  sections 
1,  2 and  3 shall  a,pply  with  the  omission  of  the  shellac  coat 
and  the  first  coat  of  paint. 

Section  5.  Metal  Ceilings. 

(a)  For  flat  and  eggshell,  all  colors,  three  coats  shall  he 
applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  75  per  cent,  turpentine  and  25  per 
cent.  oil. 

2,  3.  Sixty  per  cent,  lead  and  40  per  cent,  zinc  mixed 
with  turpentine  and  bound  with  enamel. 

(b)  For  enamel,  four  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 
1,  2,  3.  As  in  paragraph  (a),  the  third  coat  to  be  egg- 
shell. 

4.  Enamel. 

Section  6.  Brick, 

(a)  For  colors,  flat  and  gloss,  four  coats  shall  be  applied 
as  follows: — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  45  per  cent,  oil,  45  per  cent,  treated 
China  wood  oil  and  10  per  cent,  turpentine. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

3.  4.  Lead,  colored  as  desired,  mixed  with  oil  and  tur- 
pentine, the  proportions  of  which  shall  be  governed  by 
the  amount  of  gloss  desired. 

(b)  For  white  and  light  tints,  flat  and  eggshell,  four 
coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  45  per  cent,  oil,  45  per  cent,  treated 
China  wood  oil  and  10  per  cent,  turpentine. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

3.  Fifty  per  cent,  lead  and  50  per  cent,  zinc  mixed  with 
turpentine  and  bound  with  enamel. 

I Zinc  mixed  with  turpentine  and  bound  with  enamel, 
(e)  For  enamel,  five  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 


1,  2,  3,  4.  As  in  paragraph  (b),  the  fourth  coat  to  be 
eggshell. 

5.  Enamel. 

Section  7.  Concrete. 

A preparation  designed  for  this  class  of  work  approved 
by  the  architect  shall  be  applied  under  the  manufacturer’s 
specifications  and  guarantee. 

Section  8.  Plaster  Colors. 

(a)  For  colors  five  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  90  per  cent,  oil  and  10  per  cent, 
turpentine  for  sand  finished  surfaces,  and  with  50  per 
cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent,  turpentine  for  hard  finished 
surfaces. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  75  per  cent,  oil  and  25  per  cent, 
turpentine  for  sand  finish,  and  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and 
50  per  cent,  turpentine  for  hard  finish. 

3.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

4.  Lead  mixed  with  turpentine  and  bound  with  varnish 
to  dry  with  slight  eggshell  gloss. 

5.  For  gloss,  lead  mixed  with  turpentine  and  varnish 
in,  the  proportion  necessary  to  produce  the  gloss  required. 

For  flat  and  eggshell,  lead  mixed  with  turpentine  and 
bound  with  varnish. 

All  coats  shall  be  colored  to  conform  to  the  final  color. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  coats  shall  be  stippled  to  remove  brush 
marks. 

Section  9.  Plaster,  Flat  and  Eggshell,  White  and  Tints. 
Six  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  As  in  section  8. 

2,  3.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

4,  5.  Fifty  per  cent,  lead  and  40  per  cent,  zinc  mixed 
with  turpentine  and  bound  with  enamel. 

6.  Zinc  mixed  with  turpentine  and  bound  with  enamel 
to  dry  flat  or  eggshell  as  desired. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  coats  shall  be  stippled  to  remove  brush 
marks. 

Section  10.  Plaster  Enamel  Colors  and  White. 

For  colors  five  coats,  and  for  ■white  and  light  tints  six 
coats  of  paint  shall  be  applied  as  specified  in  sections  8 and 
9 followed  by  one  coat  of  enamel.  The  last  coat  of  paint 
shall  have  50  per  cent,  of  enamel  added  to  it,  shall  be  flowed 
on  and  shall  be  properly  smoothed  before  the  enamel  Is 
applied.  The  two  preceeding  coats  shall  be  lightly  stippled 
to  remove  brush  marks.  If  a rubbed  finish  is  desired,  an 
.additional  coat  of  enamel  shall  be  applied  and  rubbed  with 
pumice  and  water. 

Section  11.  Canvas  and  Muslin  Applying  and  Painting. 

One  or,  if  the  walls  are  porous,  two  coats  of  paperhangers’ 
size  shall  be  applied  and  the  canvas  hung  with  butted  edges. 
If  necessary,  the  seams  shall  be  puttied  with  a putty  com- 
posed of  lead,  varnish  and  whiting.  Unprepared  canvas  or 
cloth  shall  be  sized  with  glue  size  immediately  after  hanging 
and  painted  or  enameled  according  to  the  specifications  In 
sections  8,  9 and  10,  the  first  coat  to  be  mixed  with  50  per 
cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent,  turpentine. 

If  desired,  instead  of  the  first  coat  of  paint,  the  work 
may  be  troweled  to  a flush  surface  with  a mixture  of  lead, 
whiting  and  varnish,  and,  when  hard,  properly  smoothed. 

Upon  prepared  canvas  or  cloth  the  glue  size  and  first  coat 
of  paint  shall  be  omitted. 

Section  12.  Pipes.  Radiators. 

(a)  For  painting,  specifications  for  metals  in  section  4 
shall  apply,  except  that  upon  tarred  pipes  two  coats  of 
shellac  shall  be  applied  before  painting. 

(b)  For  bronzing  three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  Ocher  ground  in  oil  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and 
50  per  cent,  turpentine  and  applied  thin. 

2,  3.  Bronze. 

Article  8.  Kalsomining. 

Section  1.  Plaster. 

Three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  90  per  cent,  oil  and  10  per  cent, 
turpentine  on  sand  finish,  and  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and 
50  per  cent,  turpentine  on  hard  finish. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  turpentine  and  bound  with  varnish 
to  dry  eggshell. 

3.  Kalsomine.  to  be  stippled  if  desired. 

If  the  kalsomine  coat  is  unsatisfactory,  the  painter  shall 
wash  it  off,  reprepare  the  surface,  if  necessary,  and  apply 
another  coat  of  kalsomine. 

Section  2.  Canvas. 

Canvas  shall  be  hung  as  specified  In  article  S,  section  11. 
Upon  unprepared  canvas  or  cloth  a coat  of  glue  size  shall 
he  applied  immediately  after  hanging  and  the  work  painted 
and  kalsomined  according  to  the  specifications  in  section  1. 
the  first  coat  to  be  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per 
cent,  turpentine.  Upon  prepared  canvas  or  cloth  the  glue 
size  and  first  coat  shall  be  omitted. 
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Article  9.  Graining. 

Section  1.  Woodwork. 

For  a varnish  finish  five  coats  shall  be  applied  as  fol- 
lows:-— - 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  turpentine  and  bound  with  varnish 
to  drv  flat. 

3.  Graining  color,  either  oil  or  distemper,  and  the  work 
grained  in  imitation  of  the  wood  desired. 

4.  5.  Varnish. 

If  a rubbed  finish  is  desired,  an  additional  coat  of  varnish 
shall  be  applied  and  rubbed  with  pumice  and  oil  to  a dull 
finish. 

For  a wax  finish  two  coats  of  wax  shall  be  applied  instead 
of  varnish  in  4 and  5.  Each  coat  shall  be  rubbed  and 
polished  to  a hard  surface. 

Section  2.  Metals. 

Specifications  in  section  1 shall  apply,  except  that  before 
the  first  coat  is  applied,  galvanized  iron,  lead  and  zinc  shall 
be  primed  with  copper  acetate  solution. 

Article  10.  Hardwood  Finishing. 

(a)  Woodwork  shall  be  stained  with  water  or  oil  stain 
as  desired.  The  kind  of  wood  to  be  used,  and  the  stain 
effect  desired  must  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
painter  and  a treatment  adopted  which  will  give  the  results 
desired.  If  a water  stain  is  used,  the  work  shall  be  first 
wet  with  cold  water  and,  when  dry,  sandpapered  to  reduce 
the  raised  grain.  When  an  oil  stain  is  used,  the  work  shall 
be  first  coated  with  a mixture  of  75  per  cent,  turpentine 
and  25  per  cent,  oil,  and  when  dry,  stained.  Or,  when  re- 
sults demand  it,  a very  thin  coat  of  shellac  shall  be  applied 
before  staining. 

(b)  Or,  a manufacturer’s  stain,  approved  by  the  architect, 
shall  be  applied  under  the  manufacturer’s  specifications  and 
guarantee. 

(c)  Before  staining,  the  painter  shall  make  upon  the 
wood  which  is  to  be  used  upon  the  job  a sample  of  the  stain 
desired.  Upon  its  approval  by  the  architect  it  shall  be  kept 
as  a standard  to  which  the  finished  work  shall  conform,  half 
of  the  sample  to  be  retained  by  the  architect,  and  the  other 
half  by  the  painter. 

Section  2.  Varnishing. 

fa)  Upon  open  grain  woods  five  coats  shall  be  applied  as 
follows: — 

1.  Paste  filler  slightly  colored  to  the  tone  of  the  wood. 

2.  A thin  coat  of  shellac. 

3.  4,  5.  Varnish,  the  last  coat  to  be  rubbed  to  a dull 
finish  with  pumice  and  oil. 

If  a polish  is  desired,  the  last  coat  shall  be  rubbed  with 
pumice  and  water  and  polished  with  rottenstone  and  oil. 

(b)  If  a stain  is  desired,  the  wood  shall  first  be  stained  as 
specified  in  section  1,  and  the  paste  filler  colored  to  match 
the  stain. 

(c)  Upon  close  grain  woods  the  specifications  in  (a)  and 

fb)  shall  apply,  with  the  omission  of  the  paste  filler  coat. 

(a)  Upon  open  grain  woods  four  coats  shall  be  applied  as 
follows: — 

Section  3.  Waxing. 

1.  Paste  filler  colored  to  tone  with  the  natural  color  of 
the  wood. 

2.  A thin  coat  of  shellac. 

3.  4.  Wax,  rubbed  and  polished  to  a hard  surface. 

(b)  If  a stain  is  desired,  the  wood  shall  be  stained  as 
specified  in  section  1,  and  the  paste  filler  colored  to  match 
the  stain. 

(c)  Upon  close  grain  woods  the  specifications  in  (a)  and 
(b)  shall  apply  with  the  omission  of  the  paste  filler  coat. 

(d)  If  a less  highly  polished  surface  is  desired,  the  shellac 
coat  shall  be  omitted.^  But  it  shall  not  be  omitted  over  an 
oil  stain. 

Section  4.  Shellacking. 

(a)  Upon  open  grain  woods  one  coat  of  paste  filler  and 
four  coats  of  thin  shellac  shall  be  applied,  the  last  coat  to 
be  rubbed  with  pumice  and  oil  to  a dull  finish. 

(b)  If  a stain  is  desired,  the  specifications  in  section  1 
shall  apply. 

(c)  Upon  close  grain  woods  the  specifications  in  (a)  and 
fb)  shall  apply  with  the  omission  of  the  paste  filler  coat. 
Section  5.  Open  Grain  Effects. 

fa)  If  open  grain  effects  are  desired  on  oak,  chestnut, 
ash,  etc.,  the  wood  shall  be  stained  as  required  and  finished 
in  wax  as  specified  in  section  3. 

fb)  Or  three  coats  of  thin  shellac  shall  be  applied  over 
the  stain,  the  last  coat  to  be  rubbed  with  pumice  and  oil 
to  a dull  finish. 

fc)  Or  manufacturer’s  stains  and  varnishes  designed  for 
this  class  of  work,  approved  by  the  architect,  shall  be 
applied  under  the  manufacturer’s  specifications  and  guar- 
antee. 

Article  11.  Floor  Finishing. 

Section  1.  Varnishing. 

fa)  Upon  open  grain  woods  four  coats  shall  be  applied 
as  follows: — 


1.  Paste  filler  colored  to  tone  with  the  wood. 

2,  3,  4.  Floor  varnish. 

If  a rubbed  finish  is  desired,  the  last  coat  shall  be  rubbed 
with  pumice  and  oil  to  a dull  finish. 

fb)  If  a stain  is  desired,  the  wood  shdll  be  stained  as 
specified  in  article  10,  section  1,  and  the  paste  filler  colored 
to  match. 

(c)  Upon  close  grain  woods  the  specifications  in  fa)  and 
(b)  shall  apply  with  the  omission  of  the  paste  filler  coat. 
Section  2.  Waxing. 

(a)  Upon  open  grain  woods  four  coats  shall  be  applied 
as  follows: — - 

1.  Paste  filler  colored  to  tone  with  the  wood. 

2.  A thin  coat  of  floor  varnish. 

3.  4.  Wax,  rubbed  and  polished  to  a hard  surface. 

(b)  If  a stain  is  desired,  the  wood  shall  be  stained  as 
specified  in  article  10,  section  1,  and  the  paste  filler  colored 
to  match. 

fc)  Upon  close  grain  woods  the  specifications  in  fa)  and 
<b)  shall  apply  with  the  omission  of  the  paste  filler  coat. 
Section  3.  Shellacking. 

If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  floors  as  light  as  possible,  a 
coat  of  white  shellac  shall  be  substituted  for  the  first  coat 
of  varnish  in  sections  1 and  2. 

Or,  the  floor  may  be  finished  entirely  with  shellac,  four 
rather  thin  coats  being  applied.  If  desired  the  last  coat 
may  be  rubbed  with  pumice  and  oii. 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  GRADE  “B”  WORK. 
Article  1.  General  Conditions. 

The  specifications  in  article  1,  grade  “A”  shall  apply. 

Article  2.  Materials. 

The  specification  and  note  in  article  2,  grade  “A’  shall 
apply  with  the  following  exceptions  and  additions:— 

American  process  zinc  may  be  used  for  both  exterior  and 
interior  work. 

Putty  for  exterior  work  shall  consist  of  the  best  grade  of 
whiting  and  linseed  oil  putty. 

Enamel  may  be  of  a medium  grade. 

Lithopone,  or  the  commonly  called  flat  white,  shall  be 
of  the  best  quality. 

Article  3.  Exterior  Painting. 

Section  1.  Woodwork. 

fa)  Three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows:- — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  90  per  cent,  oil  and  10  per  cent, 
turpentine.  On  cypress  and  yellow  pine,  lead  mixed  with 
50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent,  turpentine. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  80  per  cent,  oil  and  20  per  cent, 
turpentine,  tinted  to  conform  to  the  final  color. 

3.  Lead  or  paste  colors  mixed  with  oil.  At  the  seashore 
zinc  shall  be  added  not  to  exceed  30  per  cent. 

fb)  If  sash  runs  are  not  to  be  painted  two  coats  of  oil 
mixed  with  10  per  cent,  turpentine  shall  be  applied,  or  two 
coats  of  45  per  cent,  treated  China  wood  oil,  45  per  cent, 
linseed  oil  and  10  per  cent,  turpentine. 

NOTE. — Wherever  desirable,  and  particularly  upon  ve- 
randa floors,  sash  and  blinds,  25  per  cent,  of  treated  China 
wood  oil  may  be  introduced  into  the  last  coat  of  paint,  and 
the  dryer  omitted. 

Section  2.  Canvas. 

Three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  specified  for  woodwork. 
Before  the  first  coat  is  applied  the  canvas  shall  be  wet  with 
salt  water  and,  while  wet,  painted. 

Section  3.  Brick. 

fa)  For  colors  three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: 

1.  Venetian  red  ground  in  oil  for  red,  and  lead,  colored 
as  desired,  for  light  colors,  mixed  with  oil. 

2.  Venetian  red  for  red  and  lead  for  light  colors  mixed 
with  80  per  cent,  oil  and  20  per  cent,  turpentine. 

3.  For  flat  finish,  flat  brick  color  of  the  shade  desired 
mixed  with  turpentine. 

For  gloss  finish,  Venetian  red  for  red  and  lead  for  light 
colors  mixed  with  oil. 

fb)  For  white,  three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  specified 
'in  section  1 for  woodwork. 

fc)  If  lining  of  joints  is  required  it  shall  be  done  with 
flat  paint  mixed  with  20  per  cent,  spar  varnish. 

Section  4.  Concrete  Stucco. 

A preparation  designed  for  this  class  of  work,  approved 
by  the  architect,  shall  be  applied  under  the  manufacturer’s 
specifications  and  guarantee. 

Section  5.  Iron  and  Steel,  Galvanized  Iron  and  Zinc  Copper. 

(a)  Galvanized  iron  and  zinc  shall  be  primed  with  copper 
acetate  solution.  Iron  and  steel  shall  be  primed  at  the  mill. 
Copper  shall  be  well  cleaned  with  gasoline. 

Two  coats  of  paint  shall  then  be  applied  as  follows: 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine,  tinted  to  conform  to  the  final  color. 

2.  Lead,  or  paste  colors,  mixed  with  oil. 

fb)  If  copper  is  to  be  oiled,  two  coats  of  boiled  oil.  mixed 
with  10  per  cent,  turpentine  shall  be  applied. 
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(c)  Upon  galvanized  iron  a preparation  designed  for  this 
class  of  work,  approved  by  the  architect,  may  be  applied 
under  the  manufacturer’s  specifications  and  guarantee. 
Section  6.  Tin. 

(a)  Two  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Prince’s  Metallic  or  dry  Venetian  red  mixed  with  80 
per  cent,  boiled  oil  and  20  per  cent,  turpentine  without 
dryer. 

2.  Prince’s  Metallic  or  dry  Venetian  red  mixed  with 
boiled  oil  without  dryer.  Or,  if  the  color  does  not  allow 
the  use  of  these,  colors  in  oil  mixed  with  oil  shall  be  used. 

(b)  For  light  colors  two  coats  shall  be  applied  as  specified 
in  section  5. 

Article  4.  Enamel  or  Varnish  Finish  for  Exterior 
Painted  Work. 

Section  1.  Woodwork. 

(a)  For  white  and  light  tints,  five  coats  Shall  be  applied 
as  follows: — 

1.  A thin  coat  of  shellac. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

3.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

4.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  lead  and  25  per  cent,  zinc  mixed 
with  turpentine  and  bound  with  enamel  to  dry  eggshell. 

5.  Exterior  enamel. 

If  the  final  coat  is  to  be  tinted,  all  coats  after  the  first 
shall  be  tinted  to  conform  to  it. 

(b)  For  dark  colors  four  coats  shall  be  applied  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  90  per  cent,  oil  and  10  per  cent, 
turpentine.  On  cypress  and  yellow  pine,  lead  mixed  with 
50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent,  turpentine. 

2.  Lead,  tinted  to  conform  to  the  final  color,  mixed  with 
80  per  cent,  oil  and  20  per  cent,  turpentine  and  bound  with 
varnish. 

3.  Color  ground  in  japan  mixed  with  turpentine. 

4.  Exterior  spar  varnish. 

Section  2.  Metals. 

Galvanized  iron  and  zinc  shall  be  primed  with  copper 
acetate  solution.  Iron  and  steel  shall  be  primed  at  the  mill. 

For  white  and  light  tints  four  coats  shall  be  applied  as 
specified  for  the  last  four  coats  upon  woodwork  in  section  1. 

(a)  For  dark  colors  three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine,  tinted  to  conform  to  the  final  color. 

2.  Color  ground  in  japan  mixed  with  turpentine  and 
bound  with  varnish. 

3.  Exterior  spar  varnish. 

Article  5.  Exterior  Staining. 

Section  1.  Woodwork. 

Two  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Oil  stain. 

2.  Oil  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  turpentine;  or  50  per  cent, 
treated  China  wood  oil  and  50  per  cent,  turpentine.  Before 
applying  this  coat  the  work  shall  be  puttied. 

If  one  coat  of  stain  is  insufficient  to  obtain  the  color  de- 
sired, a second  coat  shall  be  applied  instead  of  the  oil  coat. 
Section  2.  Shingles. 

(a)  Two  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  A dip  coat  of  oil  stain. 

2.  After  erection  a coat  of  oil  mixed  with  25  per  cent, 
turpentine  or  75  per  cent,  treated  China  wood  oil,  and  25 
per  cent,  turpentine.  Before  applying  this  coat,  any 
places  unstained  shall  be  touched  up  with  stain. 

If  a second  coat  of  stain  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
the  color  desired,  it  shall  be  applied  after  erection  instead 
of  the  oil  coat. 

(b)  Or,  a dip  coat  and  brush  coat  of  manufactured  stain 
shall  be  applied  under  the  manufacturer’s  specifications  and 
guarantee. 

Article  6.  Exterior  Varnishing. 

Section  1.  Close  Grain  Woods. 

(a)  Two  coats  of  floor  and  one  coat  of  exterior  spar 
varnish  shall  be  applied.  Tf  desired,  the  last  coat  may  be 
rubbed  with  pumice  and  oil  to  a dull  finish. 

(b)  If  a stain  is  desired,  'a  coat  of  oil  stain  shall  be 
applied  before  varnishing. 

Section  2.  Open  Grain  Woods. 

(a)  Three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Paste  filler  mixed  with  SO  per  cent,  turpentine  and 
20  per  cent,  oil,  and  colored  to  tone  with  the  natural  color 
of  the  wood. 

2.  Floor  varnish. 

3.  Exterior  spar  varnish.  Tf  desired,  this  coat  may  be 
rubbed  with  pumice  and  oil. 

(hi  Tf  a stain  is  desired,  the  filler  coat  shall  be  colored 
with  colors  In  oil.  If  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  desired 
effect  in  this  manner,  a coat  of  oil  stain  shall  be  applied 
before  filling,  and  the  filler  colored  to  match. 
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Article  7.  Interior  Painting. 

Section  1.  Woodwork,  Colors,  Flat  Gloss. 

Three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent 
turpentine. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  25  per  cent,  oil  and  75  per  cent, 
turpentine,  tinted  to  conform  to  the  final  color. 

3.  For  gloss  and  semi-gloss,  lead  mixed  with  oil  and 
turpentine  in  the  proportion  necessary  to  produce  the 
gloss  desired. 

For  flat,  lead  mixed  with  turpentine  and  bound  with 
varnish. 

Section  2.  Woodwork,  White  and  Tints,  Flat  and  Eggshell. 

(a)  Five  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  A thin  coat  of  shellac.  Knots  and  sappy  portions 
shall  be  shellacked  in  addition. 

2,  3.  Lead  mixed  with  25  per  cent,  oil  and  75  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

4.  Lead  mixed  with  25  per  cent,  turpentine  and  bound 
with  enamel. 

5.  Sixty  per  cent,  lead  and  40  per  cent,  zinc  mixed  with 
turpentine  and  bound  with  enamel.  For  an  eggshell 
gloss  the  amount  of  enamel  shall  be  increased. 

(b)  If  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a flat  or  eggshell  finish  by 
using  a flat  enamel,  the  fifth  coat  in  (a)  shall  have  50  per 
cent,  gloss-  enamel  added  to  it,  and  a sixth  coat  of  flat  or 
eggshell  enamel  shall  be  applied. 

Section  3.  Woodivork,  Enamel. 

Six  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5.  As  in  section  2 (a),  the  fifth  coat  to  be 
eggshell. 

6.  Enamel. 

If  desired,  the  enamel  may  be  rubbed  with  pumice  and 
water  to  a dull  finish. 

Section  4.  Metals.  Fat  Eggshell  and  Enamel. 

Galvanized  iron,  lead  and  zinc  shall  be  primed  with  copper 
acetate  solution.  Iron  and  steel  shall  be  primed  at  the 
mill. 

After  priming,  the  specifications  for  woodwork  in  speci- 
fications 1,  2 and  3 shall  apply  with  the  omission  of  the 
shellac  coat  and  the  first  coat  of  paint. 

Section  5.  Metal  Ceilings. 

(a)  For  colors  two  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  25  per  cent,  oil  and  75  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

2.  For  gloss,  lead  mixed  with  oil  and  turpentine  in  the 
proportion  necessary  to  produce  the  gloss  desired. 

For  flat,  lead  mixed  with  turpentine  and  bound  with 
varnish. 

(b)  For  white  and  light  tints,  flat  and  eggshell,  two  coats 
shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  25  per  cent,  oil  and  75  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

2.  Lead,  or  lithopone  mixed  with  turpentine  and 
bound  with  enamel. 

(c)  For  enamel,  two  coats  shall  be  applied  as  specified 
in  (b),  the  second  coat  to  be  eggshell,  and  a third  coat  of 
enamel. 

Section  6.  Brick. 

(a)  For  colors,  three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  45  per  cent,  oil,  45  per  cent,  treated 
China  wood  oil  and  10  per  cent,  turpentine,  tinted  to 
conform  to  the  final  color. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

3.  Lead  mixed  with  oil  and  turpentine  in  the  propor- 
tion necessary  to  produce  the  gloss  desired. 

(b)  For  white  and  tints,  flat  and  eggshell,  three  coats 
shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  45  per  cent  oil,  ^5  per  cent,  treated 
China  wood  oil  and  10  per  cent,  turpentine. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

3.  Lithopone,  mixed  with  turpentine  and  bound  with 
enamel. 

(c)  For  enamel,  three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  specified 
in  (b),  the  third  coat  to  be  eggshell,  and  a fourth  coat  of 
enamel. 

(d)  Or  a preparation  designed  for  brick,  approved  by  the 
architect,  shall  be  applied  under  the  manufacturer’s  speci- 
fications and  guarantee. 

Section  7.  Concrete. 

A preparation  designed  for  this  class  of  work,  approved 
by  the  architect,  shall  be  applied  under  the  manufacturer’s 
specifications  and  guarantee. 

Section  8.  Plaster  Colors. 

(a)  For  gloss  or  semi-gloss  three  coats  shall  be  applied 
ns  follows: — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil,  35  per  cent,  turpen- 
tine and  15  per  cent,  good  gum  varnish.  Or  lead  mixed 
with  50  per  cent,  oil,  25  per  cent,  treated  China  wood 
oil  and  50  per  cent,  turpentine. 

3.  Lead,  or  lithopone,  mixed  with  oil  and  turpentine  in 
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the  proportion  necessary  to  produce  the  gloss  desired, 
lightly  stippled  to  remove  brush  marks. 

(b)  For  flat,  four  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1,  2.  As  in  (a). 

3,  4.  Lead,  or  lithopone,  mixed  with  turpentine  and 
bound  with  varnish,  the  third  coat  to  be  eggshell.  The 
last  coat  shall  be  stippled  to  remove  brush  marks. 

(c)  Or  a prepared  wall  paint,  approved  by  the  architect, 

■ shall  be  applied  under  the  manufacturer’s  specifications 

and  guarantee. 

flection  9.  Plaster,  White  and  Light  Tints,  Flat  and  Egg- 
shell. 

Four  coats  shall  be  applied  as  specified  in  section  9 (b), 
.except  that  enamel  shall  be  used  as  a binder  instead  of 
varnish. 

Or  a prepared  wall  paint  may  be  used  as  specified  in 
section  9 (c). 

Section  10.  Plaster  Enamel.  Colors  are  White. 

Five  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — - 

1,  2,  3,  4.  As  in  sections  9 and  10,  the  fourth  coat  to 
be  eggshell. 

5.  Enamel. 

If  desired,  the  enamel  may  be  rubbed  with  pumice  and 
water  to  a dull  finish. 

Section  11.  Wall  Board. 

Wall  board  shall  be  painted  or  enameled  as  specified  for 
plaster  in  sections  8,  9 and  10,  with  the  omission  of  the 
first  coat. 

Section  12.  Canvas  Applying  and  Painting. 

One,  or,  if  the  walls  are  porous,  two  coats  of  paper- 
hanger’s  size  shall  be  applied  and  the  canvas  hung  with 
butted  edges.  If  necessary,  the  seams  shall  be  puttied  with 
a putty  composed  of  lead,  varnish  and  whiting. 

Unprepared  canvas  or  cloth  shall  be  sized  with  glue 
size  immediately  after  hanging  and  painted  or  enameled 
according  to  the  specifications  in  sections  8,  9 and  10,  except 
that  the  first  coat  shall  be  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and 
50  per  cent,  turpentine. 

If  desired,  before  the  first  coat  of  paint  is  applied,  the 
work  may  be  trowelled  to  a flush  surface  with  a mixture 
of  lead,  whiting  and  varnish,  and,  where  hard,  properly 
smoothed. 

Upon  prepared  canvas,  or  cloth,  the  glue  size  and  first 
c-oat  of  paint  shall  be  omitted. 

Section  13.  Pipes,  Radiators. 

(a)  For  painting  specifications  for  metals  in  section  4 
shall  apply.  Tarred  pipes  shall  be  shellacked  two  coats 
before  painting. 

(b)  For  bronzing  two  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Ocher  ground  in  oil  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and 
50  per  cent,  turpentine  and  applied  thin. 

2.  Bronze. 

Section  1.  Plaster. 

Two  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine,  or  shellac. 

2.  Kalsomine.  If  desired  it  may  be  stippled.  If  the 
kalsomine  coat  is  not  satisfactory,  it  shall  be  hard  sized 
and  re-kalsomined. 

Article  8.  Kalsomining. 

Section  2.  Canvas. 

Canvas  shall  be  hung  as  specified  in  article  7,  section  11, 
Unprepared  canvas  or  cloth  shall  be  sized  with  glue  size 
immediately  after  hanging  and  three  coats  shall  be  applied 
as  follows:— 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  turpentine,  and  bound  with  varnish 
to  dry  flat. 

3.  Kalsomine,  if  desired  it  may  be  stippled. 

Upon  prepared  canvas  or  cloth,  the  glue  size  and  first 
coat  of  paint  shall  be  omitted. 

Section  3.  Rough  Lumber,  Brick. 

Two  coats  of  cold  water  paint  or  kalsomine  shall  be 
applied. 

Article  9.  Graining. 

Section  1.  Woodwork. 

(a)  For  a varnish  finish  four  coats  shall  be  applied  as 
follows: — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  turpentine  and  bound  with  varnish 
to  dry  flat. 

3.  Graining  color,  either  oil  or  distemper,  and  the  work 
grained  in  imitation  of  the  wood  desired. 

4.  Varnish. 

If  a dull  finish  is  desired,  a fifth  coat  of  dull  varnish 
shall  be  applied  or  a fifth  coat  of  gloss  varnish  which  shall 
be  rubbed  with  pumice  and  oil. 

(b)  For  a wax  finish  four  coats  shall  be  applied  as 
follows: — 

1,  2,  3.  As  in  (a). 

4.  Wax  rubbed  and  polished  to  a hard  surface. 


Section  2.  Metals. 

Galvanized  iron,  lead  and  zinc  shall  be  primed  with  copper 
acetate  solution.  Iron  and  steel  shall  be  primed  at  the  mill. 
After  priming,  the  specifications  for  woodwork  in  section 
1 shall  apply. 

Article  10.  Hardwood  Finishing. 

Section  1.  Staining. 

(a)  Wood  shall  be  stained  with  oil  or  water  stain  as 
desired.  Open  grain  woods  may  be  stained  with  colored 
paste  filler  if  the  effect  desired  allows  it. 

(b)  Or  manufacturer’s  stains,  approved  by  the  architect, 
shall  be  applied  under  their  specifications  and  guarantee. 

(c)  Before  staining,  the  painter  shall  make  upon  the 
wood  which  is  to  be  used  on  the  job  a sample  of  the  stain 
desired.  Upon  its  approval  by  the  architect  it  shall  be  kept 
as  a standard  to  which  the  finished  work  shall  conform, 
one-half  of  the  sample  to  be  retained  by  the  architect,  and 
the  other  half  by  the  painter. 

Section  2.  Varnishing. 

(a)  Upon  open  grain  woods  four  coats  shall  be  applied 
as  follows: — 

1.  Paste  filler  mixed  with  turpentine  and  colored  to  the 
tone  of  the  natural  wood. 

2.  Shellac. 

3.  4.  Varnish. 

For  a dull  finish  a coat  of  dull  varnish  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  last  coat  of  varnish;  or  the  last  coat  may 
be  rubbed  with  pumice  and  oil. 

(b)  If  a stain  is  desired,  the  specifications  in  section  1 
shall  apply. 

(c)  Upon  close  grain  woods  the  specifications  in  (a)  and 
(b)  shall  apply,  with  the  omission  of  the  paste  filler  coat. 

Section  3.  Waxing. 

(a)  Upon  open  grain  woods  three  coats  shall  be  applied 
as  follows: — 

1.  Paste  filler  mixed  with  turpentine  and  colored  to  the 
tone  of  the  natural  wood. 

2.  Shellac. 

3.  Wax,  rubbed  and  polished  to  a hard  surface.  If  a 
less  highly  polished  surface  is  desired,  the  shellac  coat 
shall  be  omitted  and  a second  coat  of  wax  applied.  But 
the  shellac  coat  shall  not  be  omitted  over  an  oil  stain. 

(b)  If  a stain  is  desired,  the  specification  in  section  1 
shall  apply. 

(c)  Upon  close  grain  woods  the  specifications  in  (a)  and 
(b)  shall  apply,  with  the  omission  of  the  paste  filler  coat. 
Section  4.  Shellacking. 

(a)  Upon  open  grain  woods  one  coat  of  paste  filler  and 
three  coats  of  shellac  shall  be  applied.  If  desired  the  last 
coat  may  be  rubbed  with  pumice  and  oil. 

(c)  If  a stain  is  desired,  the  specifications  on  section  1 
shall  apply. 

(c)  Upon  close  grain  woods  the  specifications  in  (a)  and 
»b)  shall  apply  with  the  omission  of  the  paste  filler  coat. 
Section  5.  Open  Grain  Effects. 

(a)  If  open  grain  effects  are  desired  on  oak,  chestnut, 
ash,  etc.,  the  wood  shall  be  stained  as  required  and  finished 
in  wax  as  specified  in  section  3. 

(b)  Or  manufacturer’s  stains  and  varnishes,  approved  by 
the  architect,  shall  be  applied  under  their  specifications  and 
guarantee. 

Article  11.  Floor  Finishing. 

Section  1.  Varnishing. 

(a)  Upon  open  grain  woods  three  coats  shall  be  applied 
as  follows: — 

1.  Paste  filler  mixed  with  turpentine. 

2,  3.  Floor  varnish.  If  desired,  the  last  coat  may  be 
rubbed  with  pumice  and  oil. 

(c)  If  a stain  is  desired,  the  specifications  in  article  10, 
section  1,  shall  apply. 

(c)  Upon  close  grain  woods,  the  specifications  in  (a)  and 

(b)  shall  apply,  except  that  an  additional  coat  of  floor  var- 
nish shall  be  applied  instead  of  the  paste  filler. 

Section  2.  Waxing. 

(c)  Upon  open  grain  woods  three  coats  shall  be  applied 
as  follows: — 

1.  Paste  filler  mixed  with  turpentine. 

2.  Shellac,  or  a thin  coat  of  floor  varnish. 

3.  Wax,  rubbed  and  polished  to  a hard  surface. 

(b)  Upon  close  grain  woods  three  coats  shall  be  applied 
as  follows: — 1 

1.  Shellac,  or  a thin  coat  of  floor  varnish. 

2,  3.  Wax,  rubbed  and  polished  to  a hard  surface. 

(c)  If  a stain  is  desired,  the  specifications  in  Article  10, 
Section  1 shall  apply. 

(d)  If  a less  highly  polished  surface  is  desired,  a coat 
of  wax  shall  be  substituted  for  the  shellac  or  varnish  in 
the  No.  2 coat  (a),  and  the  first  coat  omitted  in  (b).  But 
the  shellac  or  varnish  coat  shall  not  be  omitted  over  all 
oil  stain. 

Section  3.  Shellacking. 

If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  floor  as  light  as  possible,  a 
coat  of  shellac  may  be  substituted  for  the  first  coat  of 
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varnish  in  section  1,  or  the  floor  may  be  finished  entirely  in 
shellac,  the  specifications  in  article  10,  section  4,  to  apply. 
Section  4.  Oiling. 

Three  coats  of  oil  containing  10  per  cent,  turpentine  shall 
be  applied.  The  surplus  oil  shall  be  wiped  off  after  each 
coat,  and  that  coat  allowed  to  dry  before  subsequent  coats 
are  applied.  If  desired,  the  first  coat  may  be  colored  with 
colors  in  oil. 

Or  two  coats  of  treated  China  wood  oil  may  be  applied, 
the  first  coat  to  contain  10  per  cent,  turpentine  and  the 
second  50  per  cent. 


SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  GRADE  “C’;  WORK. 
Article  1.  General  Conditions. 

The  specifications  in  article  1,  grade  “A,”  shall  apply. 

Article  2.  Materials. 

The  specifications  and  note  in  article  2,  grade  “A,”  shall 
apply  with  the  following  exceptions  and  additions.  Putty 
for  exterior  work  shall  consist  of  the  best  grade  of  whiting 
and  linseed  oil  putty.  Putty  for  interior  work  shall  consist 
by  weight  of  50  per  cent,  whiting  and  linseed  oil  putty  and 
50  per  cent,  white  lead  putty.  Lithopone,  or  the  commonly 
called  flat  whites,  shall  be  of  the  best  grade.  Varnish  and 
enamel  may  be  of  a medium  grade. 

Article  3.  Exterior  Painting. 

Section  1.  Woodwork. 

(a)  Two  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  90  per  cent,  oil  and  10  per  cent, 
turpentine.  On  cypress  and  yellow  pine,  lead  mixed  with 
50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent,  turpentine. 

2.  Lead,  or  paste  colors,  mixed  with  oil. 

(b)  If  sash  runs  are  not  to  be  painted,  two  coats  of  oil 
mixed. with  10  per  cent,  turpentine  shall  be  applied. 

Section  2.  Canvas. 

Two  coats  shall  be  applied  as  specified  for  woodwork. 
Before  the  first  coat  is  applied,  the  canvas  shall  be  wet  with 
salt  water  and,  while  wet,  painted. 

Section  3.  Brick. 

Two  coats  of  lead  or  paste  colors  shall  be  applied  as 
specified  for  woodwork,  in  section  1. 

Section  4.  Concrete  Stucco. 

A preparation  designed  for  this  class  of  work,  approved 
by  the  architect,  shall  be  applied  under  the  manufacturer’s 
specifications  and  guarantee. 

Section  5.  Metals. 

Galvanized  iron  and  zinc  shall  be  primed  with  copper 
acetate  solution.  Iron  and  steel  shall  be  primed  at  the  mill. 

(a)  For  light  colors  two  coats  in  addition  to  the  priming 
shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Lead,  tinted  to  conform  to  the  final  color  mixed  with 
50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent,  turpentine. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  oil. 

(b)  For  dark  colors  one  coat  of  lead,  or  paste  colors, 
mixed  with  oil  shall  be  applied  in  addition  to  the  priming. 

(c)  Upon  galvanized  iron  a preparation  designed  for  this 
class  of  work,  approved  by  the  architect,  may  be  applied 
under  the  manufacturer’s  specifications  and  guarantee. 
Section  6.  Tin. 

(a)  Two  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Dry  Price’s  metallic  or  Venetian  red  mixed  with  80 
per  cent,  boiled  oil  and  20  per  cent,  turpentine  without 
dryer. 

2.  Dry  Prince’s  Metallic  or  Venetian  red  mixed  with 
boiled  oil  without  dryer.  Or,  if  the  color  does  not  allow 
the  use  of  these,  colors  in  oil  mixed  with  oil  shall  be  used. 

(b)  For  light  colors  two  coats  shall  be  applied  as  speci- 
fied in  section  5 (a). 

Article  4.  Enamel  or  Varnish  Finish  for  Exterior 
Painted  Work. 

Section  1.  Woodioork. 

(a)  For  white  and  light  tints  four  coats  shall  be  applied 
as  follows: — 

1.  A,  thin  coat  of  shellac.  Knots  and  sappy  portions 
shall  be  shellacked  in  addition. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

3.  Lead  mixed  with  turpentine  and  bound  with  enamel 
to  dry  eggshell. 

4.  Exterior  enamel. 

(b)  For  dark  colors  three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  90  per  cent,  oil  and  10  per  cent, 
turpentine.  On  cypress  and  yellow  pine,  lead  mixed  with 
50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent,  turpentine. 

2.  Lead,  or  paste  colors,  mixed  with  turpentine. 

3.  Exterior  spar  varnish. 

Section  2.  Metals. 

Galvanized  iron  and  zinc  shall  be  primed  with  copper 


acetate  solution.  Iron  and  steel  shall  be  primed  at  the  mill. 

(a)  For  white  and  light  tints  three  coats  shall  be  applied 
in  addition  to  the  priming  as  specified  for  the  last  three 
coats  on  woodwork  in  section  1 (a). 

(b)  For  dark  colors  three  coats  shall  be  applied  in  addi- 
tion to  the  priming  as  specified  for  woodwork  in  section  1 
(b),  except  that  the  first  coat  shall  be  mixed  with  50  per 
cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent,  turpentine. 

Article  5.  Exterior  Staining. 

Section  1.  Woodwork. 

One  coat  of  oil  stain  shall  be  applied. 

Section  2.  Shingles. 

Shingles  shall  be  dipped  two-thirds  of  their  length  in 
creosote  or  oil  stain.  After  erection  any  places  unstained 
shall  be  touched  up. 

Article  6.  Exterior  Varnishing. 

Section  1.  Close  Grain  Woods. 

(a)  Two  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: 

1.  Floor  varnish. 

2.  Exterior  spar  varnish. 

(b)  If  a stain  is  desired,  a coat  of  oil  stain  shall  be 
applied  before  varnishing. 

Section  2.  Open  Grain  Woods. 

(a)  Three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Paste  filler  mixed  80  per  cent,  turpentine  and  20 
per  cent,  oil,  colored  to  the  natural  tone  of  the  wood. 

2.  Floor  varnish. 

3.  Exterior  spar  varnish. 

(b)  If  a stain  is  desired  the  filler  coat  shall  be  colored 
with  colors  in  oil. 

Article  7.  Interior  Painting. 

Section  1.  Woodwork  Colors. 

Two  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  75  per  cent,  oil  and  25  per  cent, 
turpentine.  On  cypress  and  yellow  pine  lead  mixed  with 
50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent,  turpentine. 

2.  Lead,  or  lithopone,  mixed  with  oil  and  turpentine  in 
the  proportion  necessary  to  produce  the  gloss  desired. 

Section  2.  White  and  Light  Tints,  Flat  and  Eggshell. 

Three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  A thin  coat  of  shellac.  Knots  and  sappy  portions 
shall  be  shellacked  in  addition. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  25  per  cent,  oil  and  75  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

3.  Lithopone  mixed  with  turpentine.  For  an  eggshell 
finish  sufficient  enamel  shall  be  added  to  obtain  the  gloss 
desired. 

Section  3.  Woodwork,  Enamel. 

Four  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1,  2,  3.  As  in  section  2. 

4.  Enamel. 

Section  4.  Metals.  Metal  Ceilings. 

Galvanized  iron,  lead  and  zinc  shall  be  primed  with  copper 
acetate  solution.  Iron  and  steel  shall  be  primed  at  the  mill. 

(a)  For  colors,  one  coat  of  lead  or  lithopone  mixed  with 
oil  and  turpentine  in  the  proportion  necessary  to  obtain 
the  gloss  desired  shall  be  applied  in  addition  to  the  priming. 

(b)  For  white  and  light  tints,  flat  and  eggshell,  two  coats 
shall  be  applied  as  follows  in  addition  to  the  priming:— 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  25  per  cent,  oil  and  75  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

2.  Lithopone  mixed  with  turpentine  and  ■ bound  with 
enamel. 

(c)  For  enamel  two  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows  in 
addition  to  the  priming: — 

1.  Lithopone  mixed  with  turpentine  and  bound  with 
enamel. 

2.  Enamel. 

Section  5.  Brick. 

(a)  For  white  and  colors  two  coats  shall  be  applied  as 
follows: — 

1.  Lead  or  lithopone  mixed  with  45  per  cent,  oil,  45 
per  cent,  treated  China  wood  oil  and  10  per  cent,  turpen- 
tine. 

2.  For  colors,  lithopone  mixed  with  oil  and  turpentine, 
the  proportions  of  which  shall  be  governed  by  the  amount 
of  gloss  desired.  For  white,  lithopone  mixed  with  turpen- 
tine. For  an  eggshell  finish  enamel  shall  be  added. 

(b)  For  enamfi  three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 
1,  2.  As  in  (a),  the  second  coat  to  be  eggshell. 

3.  Enamel. 

(c)  Or  a preparation  designed  for  brick,  approved  by  the 
architect,  shall  be  applied  under  the  manufacturer’s  speci- 
fications and  guarantee. 

Section  6. 

A preparation  designed  for  this  class  of  work,  approved 
by  the  architect,  shall  be  applied  under  the  manufacturer’s 
specifications  and  guarantee. 

Section  7.  Plaster  Colors  and  White. 

(a)  Three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil,  35  per  cent,  turpen- 
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tine  and  15  per  cent,  varnish;  or  lead  mixed  with  50  per 
cent,  oil,  25  per  cent,  treated  China  wood  oil  and  25  per 
cent,  turpentine. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

3.  Lead,  or  lithopone  mixed  with  oil  and  turpentine  in 
the  proportion  necessary  to  produce  the  gloss  desired.  If 
desired  this  coat  may  be  stippled. 

(b)  Or  a prepared  wall  paint,  approved  by  the  architect, 
shall  be  applied  under  the  manufacturer’s  specifications  and 
guarantee. 

Section  8.  Plaster  Enamel. 

Four  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1,  2,  3 As  in  section  7,  the  third  coat  to  be  flat. 

4.  Enamel. 

Section  9.  Wall  Board. 

Wall  board  shall  be  painted  or  enameled  as  specified  in 
sections  7 and  8,  with  the  omission  of  the  first  coat. 

Section  10.  Pipes,  Radiators. 

(a)  For  painting,  specifications  for  metals  in  section  4 
shall  apply.  Tarred  pipes  shall  be  shellacked  two  coats 
before  being  painted. 

(b)  For  bronzing,  one  coat  of  bronze  shall  be  applied. 

Article  8.  Kalsomining. 

Section  1.  Plaster. 

Plaster  surfaces  shall  be  sized  with  varnish,  or  approved 
size,  and  kalsomined  one  coat. 

Section  2.  Rough  Lumber,  Brick. 

One  coat  of  cold  water  paint  or  kalsomine  shall  be  applied 

Article  9.  Graining. 

Section  1.  Woodwork. 

Four  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  50  per  cent,  oil  and  50  per  cent, 
turpentine. 

2.  Lead  mixed  with  turpentine  and  bound  with  varnish 
to  dry  flat. 

3.  Graining  color,  either  oil  or  distemper,  and  the  work 
grained  in  imitation  of  the  wood  desired. 

4.  Varnish. 

Section  2.  Metals. 

Three  coats  shall  be  applied  as  follows: — 

1.  Lead  mixed  with  turpentine  and  bound  with  varnish 
to  dry  flat. 

2.  Graining  color. 

3.  Varnish. 

Galvanized  iron,  lead  and  zinc  shall  be  primed  with  copper 
acetate  solution  before  being  painted. 

Article  10.  Hardwood  Finishing. 

Section  1.  Staining. 

(a)  Wood  shall  be  stained  with  oil  stain.  Open  grain 
woods  may  be  stained  with  colored  filler  if  the  effect  desired 
allows  it. 

(b)  If  it  is  desired  to  leave  the  wood  with  a stained 
finish,  one  thin  coat  of  shellac  shall  be  applied  over  the 
stain,  and  the  work  puttied. 

Section  2.  Tarnishing. 

(a)  Upon  open  grain  woods  three  coats  shall  be  applied 
as  follows: — 

1.  Paste  filler. 

2.  Shellac, 

3.  Varnish. 

If  a dull  finish  is  desired,  a dull  varnish  shall  be  used 
for  the  No.  3 coat. 

(b)  If  a stain  is  desired,  the  specifications  in  section  1 
shall  apply. 

(c)  Upon  close  grain  woods,  the  specifications  in  (a)  and 
fb)  shall  apply  with  the  omission  of  the  paste  filler  coat. 

Section  3.  Waxing. 

(a)  Upon  open  grain  woods  three  coats  shall  be  applied 
as  follows: — - 

1.  Paste  filler. 

2.  Shellac. 

3.  Wax,  rubbed  and  polished  to  a hard  surface. 

(b)  If  a stain  is  desired,  the  specifications  in  section  1 
shall  apply. 

(c)  Upon  close  grain  woods  the  specifications  in  (a)  and 
(b)  shall  apply  with  the  omission  of  the  filler  coat. 

Article  11.  Floor  Finishing, 

Section  1.  Tarnishing. 

(a)  Upon  open  grain  woods  three  coats  shall  be  applied 
as  follows: — 

1.  Paste  filler. 

2.  Shellac. 

3.  Floor  varnish. 

(b)  If  a stain  is  desired,  the  specifications  in  article  10, 
section  1 shall  apply. 

(c)  Upon  close  grain  woods  the  specifications  in  (a)  and 
(b)  shall  apply  with  the  omission  of  the  filler  coat. 


Section  2.  Waxing. 

The  specifications  for  waxing  in  article  10,  section  3 
shall  apply. 

Section  3.  Oiling. 

Two  coats  of  boiled  oil  containing  10  per  cent,  turpentine 
shall  be  applied.  The  surplus  oil  shall  be  wiped  off  after 
the  second  coat  is  applied.  If  desired,  coats  in  oil  may  be 
added  to  the  first  coat. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  re- 
port, and  it  was  finally  agreed  to  print  it  as  a part  of  the 
report  of  the  convention  with  the  request  that  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject  should  send  their  criticism  directly 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  R.  B.  Hyatt,  67  East 
Main  street,  Meriden,  Conn. 

The  newly  elected  officers  were  then  installed  in  an 
appropriate  and  pleasing  manner  by  President  Andrew  M 
McKenzie  and.  Ex-President  William  E.  Wall,  of  the  Inter- 
national Association. 

President  Ennis  said  that  he  failed  to  find  words  to  ex- 
press his  appreciation  of  the  high  honor  conferred  upon 
him,  and  would  look  for  the  co-operation  of  every  member 
of  the  State  Society. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beardsley  a vote  of  thanks  was  given 
Messrs.  Wall  and  McKenzie  for  the  able  manner  in  which 
they  installed  the  officers. 

On  motion  the  convention  adjourned  at  5.25  P.  M. 


THE  DINNER. 

At  quarter  past  6 the  entire  convention  and  a number 
of  invited  guests,  consisting  chiefly  of  men  prominent  in 
trade  education,  entered  the  large  dining  room  of  the 
hotel,  which  presented  a beautiful  sight.  A long  table  at 
one  end  of  the  room  accommodated  Toastmaster  Clarence 
L.  Beardsley,  the  retiring  president,  and  the  guests  of 
honor,  including  President  Andrew  M.  McKenzie  and  ex- 
President  Wall,  of  the  International  Association;  President 
William  Christianson,  of  the  New  Jersey  Association;  the 
newly  elected  president,  J.  P.  Ennis;  City  Clerk  Robinson, 
James  F.  Johnson,  director  State  Trade  Education  Shop, 
Bridgeport;  Dr.  F.  H.  Beede,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  New  Haven,  and  the  newly  elected  honorary  mem- 
ber, Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton. 

After  order  had  been  secured  the  Divine  Blessing  was 
asked  by  President  A.  M.  McKenzie,  of  the  International 
Association.  At  this  point  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton  rose  and 
proposed  the  health  of  President  McKenzie,  which  was 
drunk  standing. 

Then  followed  an  excellent  dinner,  between  the  courses 
of  which  singing  and  vaudeville  stunts  were  introduced. 

The  menu,  as  printed,  contained  a number  of  clever 
skits,  so  we  reprint  it,  reminding  our  readers  that  the 
painty  portion  was  all  in  the  printed  words  and  did  not 
creep  into  the  delicious  viands  to  mar  their  flavor. 

MENU. 

Turpentine  Cocktail. 

Oysters,  Ultra  Marine  Blue. 

Celery,  Bristles.  Bronzed  Olives. 

Vermilion  Radishes. 

Mock  Turtle  Soup,  Wall  Size. 

Kennebec  Salmon,  Red  Lead. 

Hollandaise  Sauce,  Ready  Mixed  Paint. 

Parisienne  Potatoes,  Plaster  of  Paris. 

Roast  Vermont  Turkey  Stuffed. 

A la  Burn  Turkey  Umber. 

Paste  Filler  Stuffing. 

Au  Gratin  Potatoes. 

Cauliflower,  Au  Gratin. 

Romaine  and  Orange  Salad,  Putty. 

Country  Club  Ice  Cream,  White  Lead. 

Fancy  Cakes,  a la  Dry  Paste. 

Coffee,  Japan  Dryer. 

Sauterne  or  Claret,  a la  Benzine  or  Linseed  Oil. 

One  Pint  to  a Person. 

Ginger  Ale,  Crude  Oil. 

One  Gallon  to  a Person. 

During  the  course  of  the  dinner  a number  of  souvenirs 
were  passed  round  the  tables  by  a committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose.  These  came  from  different  supply  houses. 
At  times  there  was  some  little  confusion,  preventing  proper 
distribution  of  these  souvenirs,  and  the  representative  of 
The  Painters  Magazine  is  uncertain  whether  the  following 
list  is  complete,  but  all  are  given  here  which  he  received: — 

Painter’s  cap,  from  Benjamin  Moore  & Co.  All  the  guests 
were  requested  to  wear  these,  and  the  suggestion  was  en- 
thusiastically adopted.  Also  note  book. 

Box  of  chocolates  from  the  Thomson  Wood  Finishing 
Company. 

Desk  ruler  from  the  Booth  & Law  Company. 
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Lu-co  flat  can  containing-  tobacco,  from  John  Lucas  & 
Co.,  Inc. 

Small  can  of  Hilo  Flat  Finish  (Moller  & Schumann  Com- 
pany), from  the  Hawley  Hardware  Company. 

Leather  bound  note  book,  from  the  Cleveland  Varnish 
Company. 

Another  leather  bound  note  book,  from  F.  W.  Devoe  & 
C.  T.  Raynolds  Company. 

Lead  pencils,  from  Samuel  H.  French  & Co.,  the  National 
Lead  Company,  Harrison  Bros.  & Co.,  Inc.,  John  Briggs  & 
Co.;  Oliver  Johnson  & Co.,  Inc.,  Newark  Varnish  Works, 
Howe  Varnish  Company  and  U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint 
Company. 

Metal  lead  pencils,  from  Charles  H.  Gillespie  & Sons  and 
William  Harland  & Son. 

Lead  pencils,  from  National  Lead  Company,  George  D. 
Wetherill  & Co.,  and  Murphy  Varnish  Company. 

Souvenir  spoon,  from  Alfred  Peats  Company. 

A book  containing  mingled  information  and  jokes,  from 
the  Eagle  Lead  Company. 

Mirrors,  from  Sherwin-Williams  Company  and  Standard 
Varnish  Works. 

During  one  of  the  intervals  between  courses,  Dr.  Ireton 
introduced  the  five  boys  who  compose  the  painting  class 
in  the  Bridgeport  Trade  School.  He  said:  — 

“Mr.  President  and  Members: — It  is  with  the  greatest 
pride  that  I introduce  to  you  the  apprentices  of  the  trade 
school  of  Bridgeport,  the  class  established  in  Febraury  of 
last  year.  Four  or  five  weeks  ago  I spoke  to  these  boys 
along  the  line  of  their  education,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  talk  with  them  I announced  that  I would  give  a prize 
to  the  boy  who  wrote  the  best  essay  on  ‘Why  Does  White 
Lead  Make  the  Best  Paint?’  The  prize  was  a five-dollar  gold 
piece  and  was  won  by  Frank  Murasko.  Leo  Sexton  was 
awarded  second  place  by  the  committee  appointed  to  judge 
the  essays,  consisting  of  Edward  Hurst  Brown,  of  The 
Painters  Magazine;  William  G.  Baxter,  of  Hartford,  and 
Neil  G.  Muirhead,  of  Bridgeport. 

Here  is  the  winning  essay:— 

“Before  stating  the  reasons  why  white  lead  makes  the 
best  paint,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  is  paint.  Paint 
is  a mixture. of  solid  substance  and  a liquid,  when  spread 
out  upon  a surface  dries  solid  and  protects  the  surface. 

“The  solid  surface  is  called  the  pigment,  and  the  liquid 
the  vehicle.  Linseed  oil  is  the  best  oil  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  a vehicle. 

“White  lead  is  the  only  pigment  that  can  be  used  alone 
with  a liquid  for  mixing  paint.  Other  pigments  are  some- 
times used,  but  they  must  contain  white  lead  in  order  to 
cover  the  surface. 

“In  every  respect,  pure  white  lead  mixed  with  linseed 
oil  is  the  most  economical  paint  used.  It  is  the  best  for 
severe  conditions,  such  as  for  painting  the  bottom  of  a 
boat. 

“Paint  made  of  a zinc  mixture  is  whiter  when  put  on  a 
surface  than  if  white  lead  alone  were  used;  but  the  result 
is  that  the  paint  will  scale  and  crack,  while  the  pure  white 
lead  will  chalk,  but  it  will  not  scale. 

“When  the  surface  is  repainted,  the  chalky  powder  will 
work  in  with  the  oil  and  thus  it  will  become  solid  again. 

“So  we  can  learn  from  the  above  that  pure  lead  is  the 
best  pignment.  It  is  the  most  durable  and  it  spreads  and 
covers  better  than  any  other  pigment.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  there  are  paints  that  will  cover  but  will  not 
spread  over  so  much  space  as  white  lead.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  spread  but  will  not  cover. 

“For  example,  zinc  is  hard  to  work  when  made  thick 
enough  to  cover,  and  when  made  thin  enough  to  work 
easily  it  will  have  no  covering  quality. 

“We  also  learn  that  white  lead  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end 
as  it  does  not  require  scraping.  When  the  surface  is 
dusted,  it  is  ready  for  painting.” 

Toastmaster  Beardsley  first  introduced  City  Clerk  J.  Alex 
H.  Robinson,  who  was  present  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Mayor  Clifford  B.  Wilson,  whose  place  he  was  filling,  was 
unable  to  attend. 

Mr.  Robinson’s  speech  was  as  follows: — 

“Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
address  you  this  evening,  even  if  I do  so  in  the  name  of 
another  man,  our  Mayor,  who  is  unable  to  be  present 
owing  to  the  press  of  business  affairs.  However,  I shall 
do  my  best,  and  as  a start  wish  to  convey  to  you  Mayor 
Wilson’s  welcome,  for  he  certainly  has  a hearty  and  genu- 
ine one  for  you.  I don’t  feel  able  to  make  a speech  here 
tonight,  for  when  you  mix  with  a bunch  of  good  fellows, 
and  you  are  certainly  among  the  best  I have  ever  come 
in  contact  with,  you  don’t  want  to  hear  a speech.  In  con- 
clusion, I want  to  say  that  you  are  all  painters.  Paint 
(he  town  any  hue  you  like;  you’ve  got  the  keys  and  you 
don't  have  to  return  them  until  you're  ready."  Here 
Mr.  Robinson  told  one  of  his  inimitable  stories,  that  was 
followed  by  loud  and  prolonged  applause. 

The  next  speaker  introduced  by  Toastmaster  Beardsley 
was  President  William  Christianson,  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Association,  who  said,  in  part: — 

“New  Jersey  takes  its  hat  off  to  Connecticut  and  I be- 
lieve we  have  good  reason  to,  for  I have  been  furnished 
with  ample  proof  of  this  State’s  hospitality  and  progress- 
iveness at  this  banquet.  I want  to  take  this  occasion  to 
thank  the  delegates  and  officers  of  this  convention  for  the 


treatment  accorded  the  New  Jerseyites  at  this  convention, 
and  if  ever  you  find  your  way  to  one  of  our  annual  meet- 
ings I shall  make  it  a personal  duty  to  see  that  you  are 
given  one  of  the  times  of  our  lives.  The  convention  was 
impressive  to  a degree.  It  showed  that  we  have  a dignity 
in  the  organization  that  withstands  everything  and  the 
prayer  offered  this  morning  by  Mr.  Baxter  was  one  of  the 
most  striking  instances.  We  New  Jersey  members  came 
here  to  learn  something,  and  we  certainly  have.  I wish  to 
again  thank  you  for  the  treatment  accorded  us  and  believe 
me  when  the  Connecticut  Association  meets  again,  if  I am 
lucky  enough  to  receive  an  invitation,  I’ll  be  right  there. 
We  were  told  that  you  were  jolly  good  fellows,  and  you 
certainly  are.” 

After  a vaudeville  stunt.  Toastmaster  Beardsley  intro- 
duced International  President  Andrew  M.  McKenzie,  of 
Hamilton,  Ontario.  The  band  immediately  struck  up  “God 
Save  the  King,”  and  all  present  endeavored  to  sing  the 
unfamiliar  words  to  the  well  known  air,  but  at  any  rate 
they  sang  with  enthusiasm. 

When  the  song  was  finished,  Mr.  McKenzie  jumped  on  a 
chair  and  shouted,  “Boys,  I'm  mighty  glad  you  sang  that 
song,  for  it  proves  the  thing  that  our  histories  tell  us  that 
there  is  only  an  imaginary  line  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.”  The  cheering  at  this  point  was  almost 
deafening,  and  when  the  noise  subsided  Mr.  McKenzie 
said: — 

“You  will  probably  never  know  just  how  glad  I am  that 
I have  had  the  privilege  of  attending  one  of  your  conven- 
tions, and  you  will  undoubtedly  always  be  in  ignorance  of 
just  how  much  enjoyment  I have  taken  from  it.  But  let 
me  assure  you  that  the  moments  spent  among  you  Con- 
necticut Association  men  will  always  be  among  the  most 
enjoyable  of  my  life.  We’re  all  having  too  good  a time  to 
listen  to  speeches  at  this  time,  but  in  conclusion  I want  to 
wish  you  God  speed  for  the  New  Year  and  an  early  meet- 
ing at  the  International  gathering  in  Cincinnati  next 
month.  I thank  you.” 

Toastmaster  Beardsley  closed  the  banquet  by  remark- 
ing:— 

“Gentlemen,  this  concludes  the  ninth  annual  convention 
of  the  Connecticut  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  I wish  to  thank  you  in  the  name  of  the  officers  and  the 
committees  in  charge  for  your  conduct  and  the  assistance 
rendered  during  the  sessions.  That  is  all.” 

As  the  banqueters  filed  out  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  was  sung 


We  regret  that  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal  in  this 
issue  does  not  permit  us  to  tell  at  length  of  the  excellent 
exhibition  of  work  from  the  trade  schools. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  care  that  was  taken 
by  the  Hotel  Stratfield  to  insure  the  success  of  the  con- 
vention; the  promptness  with  which  the  lunchean  was 
served  and  the  manner  in  which  the  large  banquet  was 
held,  taxing  the  dining  room  to  its  capacity,  yet  passing 
off  without  a hitch  and  earning  praises  from  all  present. 

A large  number  of  salesmen,  representing  different  sup- 
ply houses,  were  present,  but  as  we  did  not  obtain  a com- 
plete list  we  will  not  make  special  mention  of  any  of  them, 
except  to  say  that  they  did  their  part  right  nobly  in  adding 
to  the  success  of  the  convention. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  CONNECTICUT 
SOCIETY  FROM  PRESIDENT  ENNIS. 

Gentlemen: — It  appeals  to  me  that  we  should  adopt  new 
methods  for  our  association  work  this  year,  and  join  with 
our  organizer  and  go  out  into  the  highways  and  byways 
throughout  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  personally  induce 
master  painters  to  come  and  join  with  us. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  see,  in  a number  of  small  towns 
throughout  the  State,  master  painters  who  have  very  little 
conception  of  the  benefits  of  associations  of  this  kind,  but 
who  would  we  willing  to  join  us  if  a campaign  was  started 
to  get  them  together  and  give  them  a good  heart  to  heart 
talk  on  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  being  affiliated 
with  our  Association. 

Letter  writing  and  circulars  will  not  impress  on  the 
average  man  in  our  business  today;  all  that  is  needed  is 
persuasion  necessary  to  enlighten  him  in  the  true  benefits 
gained  by  association.  As  a rule  they  are  thrown  in  the 
wastebasket  and  soon  forgotten. 

When  interviewing  prospective  members,  how  much  bet- 
ter it  will  be  to  answer  that  inevitable  question: — “What 
advantage  will  I derive  by  my  affiliation  with  your  associa- 
tion?” Such  are  the  words,  no  doubt,  many  of  you  have 
received  in  your  endeavors  to  spread  the  work  of  organi- 
gation. 

You  speak  to  persons  engaged  in  the  same  business, 
having  the  same  end  in  view,  and  being  actuated  by  the 
same  common  desire  to  attain  to  the  utmost  the  possibili- 
ties of  life.  Now,  with  all  these  possibilities,  you  are  still 
confronted  with  the  same  question,  but  our  answer  to  all 
of  these  must  be: — “Look  at  the  benefits  already  gained  for 
our  craft:  have  we  not  been  vastly  benefited  throughout 
the  land  socially,  because  we  have  been  brought  into  active 
association  with  practical  men  who  represent  all  that  is 
good  and  noble  in  our  profession?”  The  sharp  corners  of 
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egotism,  selfishness,  narrowness  of  mind,  ignorance,  in  fact, 
all  the  barnacles  resulting  from  a standstill  in  dead  waters, 
have  been  rubbed  off,  and  we  can  say  today: — -“I  am  a 
better  fellow  craftsman  for  it.”  Our  sympathies  have  been 
enlarged,  our  ideas  have  been  expressed,  and  we  have  now 
learned  that  it  is  a common  and  indissoluble  bond  of  fel- 
lowship, tying  us  together,  which  it  were  almost  criminal 
to  ignore. 

Further,  we  are  confronted  with  the  question: — “Of  what 
benefit  will  my  connection  with  an  organization  be  to  me 
from  a business  standpoint?” 

Now,  that  is  just  our  main  point  of  view.  Ignoring,  for 
the  moment,  all  other  considerations,  let  us  consider  this 
point  alone.  “What  advantage  will  it  be  to  me?”  Let  us 
assume  what  is  simply  a fact  that  success,  in  any  business 
pursuit,  depends  upon  our  knowledge  of  that  business; 
shut  up  in  our  own  common  confines  and  left  entirely  to  our 
own  resources,  in  many  cases  not  too  fertile,  our  ideas 
would  never  expand  and  grow,  our  knowledge  would  never 
increase,  and  our  business  would  languish  like  the  plant 
deprived  of  sunlight. 

We  are  compelled  to  mingle  with  the  world,  and  more 
especially  with  that  portion  of  the  world  with  whom  we 
may  have  a business  affinity,  and  as  we  merge  ourselves 
with  others  we  grow  in  knowledge.  We  reap  from  the 
mistakes  as  well  as  the  success  of,  others,  and  thereby  keep 
abreast  of  the  times;  we  must  keep  posted  as  to  what  our 
brother  competitors  are  doing,  and  outside  of  any  organiza- 
tion this  will  be  impossible  to  discover,  for  outside  of  our 
organization  he  is  your  competitor  in  all  that  term  im- 
ples;  in  the  ranks  of  an  association  he  is  your  friend, 
helper  and  brother.  He  - will  regard  you  with  suspicion 
and  envy  in  one  case  and  with  brotherly  solicitude  in  the 
other;  and  right  here  I APPEAL  TO  MY  BROTHER 
MEMBERS  TO  VERIFY  MY  ASSERTIONS.  If  it  is  not 
true,  moreover,  to  your  own  individual  experience. 

Speaking  of  personal  experiences  in  my  own  locality,  I 
must  acknowledge  that  before  the  initiation  of  our  local 
association,  the  boss  painters  stood  in  the  relation  of  foes 
to  each  other,  and  the  rivalry  was  so  close  and  bitter  that 
the  profits  from  our  labors  were  much  lower  than  at 
present. 

When  fraternal  organizations  are  in  existence  we  were 
rarely  or  never  found  in  each  other’s  places  of  business; 
it  is  not  so  now;  we  visit  each  other’s  shops,  we  converse 
on  the  state  of  trade,  we  sympathize  with  each  other’s 
misfortunes,  and  above  all,  feel  a hearty  gratification  at 
any  success  of  our  brothers. 

Further,  we  always  treat  our  brothers  with  due  courtesy 
when  we  meet  together  at  stated  times;  true,  we  have  had 


members  who  declared  that  they  received  no  benefits  in  meet- 
ing togther,  but  you  can  stamp  these  persons  invariably 
as  men  of  small  energies  and  utterly  indifferent  to  those 
purposes  which  animate  such  mutual  associations.  “What 
good?”  is  always  at  their  tongue’s  end  whenever  any 
project  is  advanced,  having  for  its  purpose  the  general 
good  and  thereby  involving  some  degree  of  self-sacrifice 
on  their  part.  To  the  man  that  can  see  no  good  in  affilia- 
tion with  an  association  of  representative  men,  of  his  own 
profession,  I have  only  to  say: — -“May  the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  you.” 

There  are  also  some  who  can  see  nothing  better  in  our 
organization  than  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  the 
annual  gatherings.  Those  men  have  not  yet  arrived  at  a 
just  conception  of  what  our  noble  Association  is  capable  of 
doing  and  has  been  doing  ever  since  its  conception.  I con- 
sider it  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  hundreds  of 
master  painters,  who  compose  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
various  associations,  to  utter  any  insinuations. 

Our  members  have  pledged  themselves  in  honor  to  assist 
and  encourage  each  other  in,  business;  that  the  promise 
given  will  be  faithfully  kept,  our  past  record  is  proof 
thereof. 

Our  Association  is  an  assurance  that  the  master  painters 
of  the  country  will  be  aided  and  encourage  in  their  busi- 
ness against  informers  from  any  source  whatsoever,  es- 
pecially against  the  maneuvers  of  the  manufacturers  of 
adulterated  materials. 

We  protect  our  members  by  the  whole  strength,  energy 
and  sympathy  of  a combination  of  men  who  have  their 
command,  influence,  courage  and  capital;  the  associations 
have  been  tested  and  have  stood  the  test.  In  all  sincerity, 
ask  any  of  our  realm  if  you  should  have  any  doubts  of 
putting  my  assertions  to  test  when  opportunity  offers 
itself.  The  calling  of  the  house  painter  has  now  become 
a fine  art,  and  if  the  master  painter  wishes  to  survive  in 
the  struggle,  he  must  make  himself  as  effective  as  pos- 
sible in  all  the  the  details  of  his  business.  Much  has  the 
master  painter  to  learn,  but  still  the  means  of  acquiring 
knowledge  are  right  around  us,  and  foolish,  indeed,  will  be 
be  that  will  not  accept  it,  but  above  all,  you  must  join  an 
association  of  master  painters. 

Talks  along  these  lines  to  prospects  by  our  members 
who  are  willing  to  help  in  the  missionary  work  necessary 
for  our  Association  should  increase  our  ranks,  and  I ask 
the  associate  members  to  co-operate  with  us  in  this  cam- 
paign and  talk  association  to  their  customers  who  are  not 
already  members. 

Keep  at  it  and  we  surely  will  win. 

J.  P.  Ennis. 


Empire  State  Painters 

THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  MASTER  HOUSE  PAINTERS  AND 
DECORATORS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

Utica,  January  11,  12  and  13,  1916. 


THE  convention  was  opened  by  President  Hauser  of 
the  Utica  Association,  at  11  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  January 
11.  A fitting  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  E.  F. 
Keever,  after  which  Corporation  Counsel  August 
Merrill,  representing  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Utica,  wel- 
comed the  delegates  to  the  city  in  the  following  well  chosen 
words: — 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  greet  you  to  Utica  by  the  grace  of 
my  chief.  Mayor  Smith,  who  is  not  able  to  be  present.  It 
is  not  only  your  misfortune,  but  the  Mayor’s  as  well.  The 
purpose  of  this  convention,  is  for  the  members  of  the  craft 
to  promote  good  dealing  between  each  other.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  think  of  anything  more  important  in  relation  to 
property  than  its  preservation  and  its  beautification,.  Of 
course,  a great  many  people  think  that  painting  is  prin- 
cipally handling  a brush.  This  does  not  mean  much  more 
than  talking  does  to  the  profession  of  a lawyer. 

It  is  highly  important  that  the  public  should  have  more 
confidence  in  the  painter.  I make  the  suggestion  that  it 
would  be  a very  good  idea  if  the  counven.tion  would  take 
up  that  thought  that  the  public  might  have  more  confi- 
dence and  therefore  get  better  results.  The  public  gen- 
erally thinks  that  the  cheapest  price  which  is  bid  for  work 
is  the  best  bargain,  while  it  is  oftentimes  the  poorest. 
Please  the  public  and  give  good  service  and  profit  your- 
selves. 

We  have  had  a “Clean-Up  Week”  campaign  here  which 
also  included  a “Paint-Up”  week.  You  try  to  produce  the 


beautiful,  and  I know  you  would  appreciate  our  parks  and 
our  very  beautiful  city. 

In  the  name  of  the  Mayor  and  representing  the  city  of 
Utica,  I want  you  to  know  that  you  are  welcome,  and  we 
of  Utica  hope  that  this  will  not  be  the  last  we  will  see  of 
you,  but  that  you  will  come  here  often.  Thank  you,  gen- 
tlemen. 

Motion  made  by  Mr.  Sabine  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Grimmer 
that  a vote  of  thanks  be  given  Mr.  Merrill.  Carried. 

Daniel  Sabine,  president  of  the  State  Association,  deliv- 
ered his  annual  address. 

+ 

President’s  Address. 

Officers,  Delegates,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — You  have 
just  listened  to  the  eloquent  words  of  wel  :ome  delivered 
in  such  a cordial  and  pleasant  manner.  1 fully  indorse 
everything  said,  and  wish  your  sojourn  in  our  beautiful 
city  may  be  among  the  most  pleasant  episodes  of  your 
life. 

Having  been  elected  your  president  last  February  in 
the  reformatory  city  of  Elmira,  I wish  to  return  to  ^you 
my  most  sincere  and  grateful  thanks.  I take  it  thjR  it 
was  a wish  on  your  part  to  honor  our  fair  city,  and  we 
duly  appreciate  it  as  such. 

It  was  my  pleasure,  with  Mr.  Carl  Dabelstein,  of  New 
York;  Mr.  Grimmer,  of  New  York;  Mr.  McSteen,  of  Roch- 
ester; Mr.  Goeddertz,  of  Rochester;  Mr.  Leslie,  of  Utle»; 
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Mr.  Dabelstein,  of  Utica;  Mr.  Walser,  of  Utica;  Mr. 
Hauser,  of  Utica,  and  others  from  this  State  and  else- 
where, to  visit  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  attend 
the  International  convention  of  the  Master  Painters’  and 
Decorators’  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I am  very 
sure  we  were  fully  repaid  to  hear  subjects  dear  to  our 
hearts  discussed  by  the  ablest  painters  and  decorators  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  public  and  our  cus- 
tomers will  get  the  advantage  of  our  knowledge  thus 
gained.  We  also  visited  the  government  buildings  and 
saw  Congress  and  the  'Senate  in  session,  and  met  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Wall,  the  retiring  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional convention,  made  a wonderful  and  masterful  ad- 
dress, full  of  good  advice  for  all  of  us  to  follow.  He  ad- 
monished and  advised  all  master  craftsmen,  members  of 
the  various  associations,  and  particularly  the  younger 
members  of  the  various  associations  and  in  business,  to 
be  steadfast  and  true  in  the  performance  of  their  every 
obligation  to  the  customers  and  to  the  general  public; 
to  do  always  as  they  agree  to  their  utmost.  He  very 
earnestly  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  contractor  who 
cheats  his  customers  out  of  a coat  of  paint  or  used  in- 
ferior goods  is  no  better  than  a common  thief. 

The  old  guard  who  have  attended  conventions  each  year 
need  no  urging  on  these  lines.  To  them  the  conventions 
are  an  eagerly  anticipated  season  of  reunion  and  com- 
mingling of  good  fellows.  “Don’t  be  peeved  about  busi- 
ness. It’s  as  good  as  it  is.”  In  viewing  the  results  in  the 
painting  business  I think  that  you  will  find  it  has  aver- 
aged well  with  past  years.  There  is  a growing  tendency 
in  the  public  mind,  a crying  need  for  improvement  in  the 
decorative  lines.  The  demand  is  for  a high  grade  of  artis- 
tic work.  We  must  exert  ourselves  to  meet  the  require- 
ment. Skilled  labor  is  recognized  as  an  important  factor 
and,  is  better  paid  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the 
craft. 

Officers  and  delegates,  we  meet  here  for  mutual  counsel, 
to  give  and  to  take  advice  and  discuss  methods  to  equip 
ourselves  to  surmount  the  difficulties  and  vexations  that 
incidentally  arise  in  the  performance  of  our  duties  as  con- 
tracting painters  and  decorators.  In  these  strenuous 
times  of  keen  competition,  ambitious  enterprise  and  earn- 
est endeavor,  it  behooves  every  business  man  to  learn  all 
he  can  that  makes  toward  progress.  Each  one  of  us  can 
benefit  by  his  own  experience  in  comparison  with  others. 
Let  us  compare  notes  and  see  what  the  other  fellow 
knows,  which  we  do  not.  Let  us  do  this  in  a brotherly 
and  friendly  way,  face  to  face,  and  knee  to  knee.  By 
following  these  lines  I am  sure  you  will  add  to  the  right 
side  of  your  ledger  account. 

In  August  there  was  a first  rate  attendance  at  the  exe- 
cutive meeting  held  in  Albany,  and  a program  for  the 
work  of  the  convention  was  formulated.  Mr.  McSteen, 
Mr.  Hauser,  Mr.  Lester,  our  secrtary  and  myself  stayed 
over  the  next  day  and  urged  the  master  painters  of  Troy 
and  Albany  to  get  together.  They  promised  they  would 
do  so  in  the  near  future.  I also  visited  the  Canadian  As- 
sociation convention,  held  in  Burlington  Beach,  Ont.,  last 
July.  I had  a fine  time  and  heard  some  good  papers  read 
and  very  ably  discussed.  They  made  me  a messenger  of 
love  and  friendship  to  you  all. 

Officers  and  delegates,  your  committee  at  Albany  last 
August  recommended  some  papers  of  importance  to  the 
craft  to  be  read  at  this  convention.  I sincerely  hope  you 
will  give  them  the  proper  attention  which  they  deserve. 
It  has  cost  the  writers  lots  of  their  time  and  study.  I 
wish  you  would  discuss  them  fully,  so  we  may  all  benefit 
thereby. 

Officers  and  delegates,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  please  bear 
with  me,  as  your  presiding  officer,  and  look  with  eyes  of 
charity  in  my  endeavor  to  please  you. 

Carl  Goeddertz,  secretary  and  treasurer,  made  his  report 
as  secretary. 

Report  of  Secretary. 

To  the  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  New 
York  State  in  convention  assembled. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

With  the  recurrence  of  the  annual  convention  of  our 
organization  comes  to  me  the  duty  of  presenting  my  report 
for  the  fiscal  year.  ^ 

During  the  time  intervening  since  our  last  Convention 
not  many  items  of  interest  have  occurred.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  desire  and  aim  of  all  the  members  of  this 
organization  is  to  further  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
our  Association,  and  with  that  end  in  view  I have  communi- 
cated with  a great  many  master  painters  throughout  the 
State,  I have  also,  in  my  capacity  of  Secretary,  done  all 
1 possibly  could  to  stir  up  interest  with  men  who  were  at 
one  time  very  enthusiastic  members.  Your  President,  Vice- 
President  and  myself  spent  a whole  day  last  August  at 
Albany  and  Troy  calling  on  master  painters  who  for  some 
reason  have  dropped  out.  I would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
some  of  them  with  us  here  today. 

I have  been  in  communication  with  master  painters  in 
Tarrytown  and  Jamestown,  both  of  which  I am  informed 
have  local  organizations  and  I hope  they  will  soon  join 
our  State  body.  , ' 


I believe  we  could  as  well  increase  the  membership  of 
this  Association,  that  should  be  near  and  dear  to  every 
master  painter,  as  we  could  a social  or  political  organization, 
by  exerting  our  influence  with  individuals  in  our  vicinity 
with  whom  we  would  feel  proud  to  associate. 

The  Association  is  in  a good,  healthy  condition  as  regards 
to  membership  and  finance.  With  few  exceptions  the  locals 
affiliated  with  the  State  Association  have  increased  their 
membership  during  the  past  year. 

I trust  that  our  Association  will  keep  on  growing  In 
membership.  It  is  as  necessary  for  our  own  protection  that 
we  should  have  a good  local,  a strong  State  and  a powerful 
International  organization  of  Master  Painters  as  it  is  for 
manufacturers  and  journeymen,  whom  we  see  organizing 
on  every  side  of  us. 

As  a body  we  should  have  some  utility,  where  as  indi- 
viduals we  are  weak.  It  is  regrettable  that  in  this  remark- 
able age  of  system  and  accuracy  in  business  methods  the 
painting  interest  is  so  backward  and  primitive  in  co-opera- 
tion and  organization.  Apparently  not  appreciating  the 
value  of  forming  mutual  bond  and  creating  a medium  for 
the  consideration  and  solution  of  the  many  perplexing 
problems,  prevailing  wrongs  and  illogical  conditions  which 
can  only  be  relieved  by  concerted  action. 

The  total  active  membership  at  the  time  the  last  list  of 
members  was  issued  was  181;  associate  membership,  thirty- 
three. 

Death  has  broken  into  our  ranks  and  taken  some  of  our 
members,  mention  of  which  will  be  made  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Memorials  to  Deceased  Members. 

I thank  the  secretaries  of  the  different  locals  for  their 
prompt  response  to  my  correspondence,  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine, our  official  organ,  also  the  Carpet  and  Wall  Paper 
Journal,  for  their  support  in  boosting  this  Convention. 

Thanks  are  also  due  the  associate  members  for  their  loyal 
support  in  the  past,  a list  of  whom  you  will  find  on  the 
program,  and  would  suggest  to  encourage  them  as  far  as 
possible. 

The  financial  report  I will  give  you  later,  in  order  to 
include  the  receipts  of  this  Convention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Carl  Goeddertz, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  Donovan  moved  that  the  secretary’s  report  be  ac- 
cepted and  placed  upon  the  records  of  this  meeting.  Sec- 
onded and  carried. 

Committees. 

Appointment  of  committees  wras  then  in  order,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Resolutions: — John  Grimmer,  New  York  city;  J.  H.  Fish, 
Buffalo,  and  W.  H.  Oliver,  New  York  city. 

Credentials: — Burt  Lester,  Utica;  G.  B.  Hawken,  Roches- 
ter, and  F.  W.  Siems,  New  York  city. 

President’s  Address: — E.  M.  Bien,  Elmira;  I.  A.  Jacobs, 
Rochester,  and  Fred  Glunz,  Buffalo. 

Memorial  to  Deceased  Members: — William  H.  Pinck, 
Buffalo;  George  Hartman,,  Utica,  and  Oscar  L.  Wood, 
Syracuse. 

B.  F.  McSteen,  vice-president  of  the  State  Association, 
then  said: — We  have  with  us  Mr.  A.  M.  McKenzie,  of  Ham- 
ilton, Canada,  president  of  the  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators.  I wish  you  would  call 
on  Mr.  McKenzie  to  address  the  body,  as  this  gentleman  will 
be  on  his  way  to  visit  another  Brotherhood  on  the  morrow. 

President  Sabine  authorized  Past  President  Carl  H. 
Dabelstein,  of  New  York,  to  escort  Mr.  McKenzie  to  the 
platform. 

Address  by  International  Association  President. 

Mr.  McKenzie  addressed  the  convention  as  follows: — 

As  president  of  the  International  Association,  it  is  my 
duty  and  pleasure  to  convey  to  you  the  greetings  of  that 
Association.  We  all  look  forward  to  each  convention  as 
being  the  finest  and  just  a step  in  advance  of  the  preced- 
ing one.  This  will  probably  be  the  case  here.  As  president 
of  the  International  Association,  I wish  to  impress  on  you 
the  importance  of  attending  the  convention  at  Cincinnati. 
In  my  own,  case,  the  great  difficulty  is  to  keep  me  at  home. 
For  the  past  week  I have  been  ill,  and  it  was  much  against 
the  doctor’s  orders  and  my  wife's  wishes  that  I came.  They 
predicted  that  I might  start  and  get  as  far  as  Buffalo,  but 
would  then  have  to  return.  I know  Buffalo  is  a bad  city, 
but  I managed  to  get  through  there  and  reached  Utica 
last  night. 

You  ought  not  to  be  urged  to  attend  the  Cincinnati  meet- 
ing. There  will  be  representatives  from  all  over  the 
country,  and  naturally  the  different  men  will  have  different 
opinions,  and  if  they  air  them  we  can  all  gain  something 
from  the  remarks.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  a good  many  of 
our  conventions  there  are  a few  good  fellows  who  take 
hold  and  try  to  make  the  convention  a success,  while  the 
rest  of  them  just  sit  back  and  let  the  other  fellows  make 
good.  This  is  not  the  right  spirit.  Everyone  should  take 
hold  and  do  his  little  bit  to  make  the  convention  successful. 
Each  one  has  an  equal  share.  It  depends  upon  the  part  a 
man  takes  in  a convention  what  good  he  gets  from  it.  Come 
to  our  international  convention  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  15th 
of  next  month,  and  take  part  in  It. 
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The  question  box,  I believe,  originated  with  us  in  Canada. 
It  is  up  to  you  men  of  the  convention  to  make  that  a suc- 
cess also.  We  have  committees  to  look  after  legislation, 
which  is  very  necessary,  but  ours  is  a trade  in  which  if 
we  are  not  educating  ourselves  all  the  time  we  are  back 
numbers.  There  must  be  some  question  we  do  not  know, 
but  which  might  be  of  inestimable  value  to  you  and  with 
which  some  one  else  might  be  familiar.  They  are  of  in- 
terest to  yourself  and  every  other  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion. In  St.  Louis,  the  question  box  had  a question  about  a 
process  for  burnishing  gold  on  water  color.  Some  of  the 
members  said  not  to  bother  with  it,  but  finally  it  was  read 
again,  and  an  old  white-haired  man  got  up.  He  had  never 
before  attended  a convention,  but  he  described  the  process 
perfectly.  The  old  man  was  so  pleased  to  be  able  to  answer 
the  question  that  I do  not  believe  he  has  quite  gotten  over 
feeling  good  about  it  yet.  So  make  your  question  box  of 
importance  to  yourselves  and  others. 

I wish  to  thank  you  for  the  cordial  invitation  and  the 
kindly  reception  you  have  accorded  me,  in  the  name  of  the 
Association  of  which  I am  the  humble  head. 

President  Sabine  said  that  he  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie and  moved  that  a rising  vote  of  thanks  be  given 
him  for  so  ably  addressing  the  convention.  Seconded  and 
carried. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  send  greetings  from  this 
convention  to  the  conventions  in  Pennsylvania,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut. 

A motion  was  made  by  B.  P.  McSteen  to  send  the  message 
of  congratulation  by  President  McKenzie.  Seconded  and 
carried. 

On  motion  of  E.  M.  Bien  the  convention  adjourned  until 
2 p.  m. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Sabine 
at  2 p.  m. 

An  invitation  to  the  delegates  at  the  convention  was 
extended  by  the  Elks  to  have  dinner  at  their  clubhouse, 
and  then  inspect  this  new  building,  after  which  they  would 
enjoy  a theatre  party  at  the  Majestic. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  Carl  Goeddertz,  then  read  the  report 
of  the  Executive  Board  meeting,  held  at  Albany  on  Au- 
gust 15. 

Mr.  Grimmer  moved  that  the  report  be  received  and 
entered  upon  the  minutes  of  this  convention.  Seconded 
and  carried. 

The  secretary  read  a telegram  from  Joel  Kennedy,  Cin- 
cinnati; letter  from  Frank  S.  Smith,  of  Washington,  and  a 
letter  from  C.  M.  Dorsey,  of  Troy. 

Oscar  E.  Wood,  of  Syracuse,  then  gave  the  report  of 
the  delegates  to  the  international  convention. 

Report  of  International  Executive  Board  Member. 

The  Executive  Board  meeting  of  the  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  was  held  at  Cedar 
Point  on  July  19.  No  doubt  you  have  all  read  of  this 
meeting  in  The  Painters  Magazine. 

Upon  arriving  at  Cedar  Point  I was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  find  a large  representative  body  present,  which 
represented  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Washington,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  New  York 
State  and  Canada. 

At  the  informal  morning  session  matters  of  importance 
were  discussed.  At  2.30  the  president,  Mr.  McKenzie, 
called  the  meeting  to  order.  Reports  were  read  by  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Kennedy,  showing  a balance  of  $435.66  in 
th  treasury;  we  also  owe  the  endowment  fund  $425.  Fol- 
lowing this,  the  meeting  proceeded  with  discussions. 
Many  important  matters  were  brought  before  the  con- 
vention which  were  debated  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  craft 
at  large.  A letter  was  read  from  the  National  Association 
of  Builders’  Exchange  asking  for  a meeting  of  conference 
between  the  executive  heads  of  the  National  Association 
and  the  building  and  real  estate  trades,  at  which  time 
questions  of  mutual  interest  were  to  be  discussed. 

It  was  moved  that  we  send  two  representatives  to  the 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Pittsburg  August  9. 

The  question  of  entertaining  at  the  National  Association 
meeting  found  a very  warm  debate  as  to  its  cost  to  the 
Association  of  which,  in  the  course  of  discussion,  it  was 
advised  that  every  member  on  registrating  pay  a fee  of  $5, 
which  entitled  him  to  all  entertainments  and  banquets,  of 
which  he  would  probably  receive  $15  worth  of  entertain- 
ment. The  Washington  convention  had  cost  the  Associa- 
tion far  in  excess  of  the  capital  tax,  and  if  the  same  thing 
was  followed  each  year  we  would  have  a deficiency  to 
make  up. 

There  were  many  interesting  and  beneficial  resolutions 
suggested  to  be  presented  to  the  National  Association  at 
its  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  which  is  to  be  held  on  February 
15,  16  and  17,  while  I will  not  go  into  any  detail,  as  no 
doubt  you  have  all  read  this  in  the  official  magazine.  I 
trust  that  many  of  the  members  may  make  an  extra  effort 
to  attend  the  national  meeting. 

In  conclusion  I may  say  that  the  Executive  Board  meet- 
ing is  one  that  will  long  remain  in  my  memory,  as  I had 
never  experienced  five  such  hours  before  at  any  conven- 


tion or  Executive  Board  meeting.  It  was  not  a matter  of 
thinking  of  pleasure  or  something  to  eat,  but  of  accom- 
plishing something  for  the  benefit  of  the  craft  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Carl  H.  Dabbelstein,  of  New  York,  stated  that  Mr.  Wood’s 
report  was  very  complete,  so  that  he  had  nothing  more 
to  add. 

Mr.  Glunz  made  a motion  to  give  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
delegates,  and  also  to  have  the  report  received  and  made 
a part  of  the  minutes.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Carl  Dabelstein  read  his  paper,  “What  Can  Be  Saved 
by  Group  Insurance?” 

Advantage  of  Insuring  in  Group. 

The  advantage  of  insuring  in  group,  as  compared  with 
each  individual  solving  the  problem  for  himself,  opens  up 
a very  interesting  subject,  which,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, you  will  see  has  many  advantages. 

First,  we  must  discuss  the  several  ways  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  secure  liability  insurance  for  workmen’s  com- 
pensation, and  also  take  into  consideration  why  it  has 
been  necessary  to  have  laws  enacted  to  compel  the  carry- 
ing of  this  class  of  insurance. 


President  B.  F.  McSteen. 


The  questions  which  then  arise  are: — Was  the  contractor 
responsible  by  neglecting  to  cover  himself  with  insurance, 
or  was  it  the  method  pursued  by  the  insurance  carriers  'in 
dealing  with  cases  of  accidents  as  they  occurred  in  an  unfa- 
orable  manner  to  the  injured  employe?  To  the  first  part  of 
the  question  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  neglect  on 
the  part  of  some  unscrupulous  contractors  to  shirk  responsi- 
bility by  trying  to  avoid  the  carrying  of  insurance  and, 
when  accident  occurred,  using  every  possible  means  to 
avoid  the  payment  of  any  kind  to  the  injured  or  his  de- 
pendents. This  class  of  contractor,  to  my  mind,  was  in 
the  minority  by  a very  large  percentage,  as  the  conserva- 
tive and  absolutely  legitimate  contractor  has  carried  lia- 
bility insurance  for  many  years. 

We  now  turn  to  the  carriers  of  insurance  and  see  if  they 
have  done  everything  possible  to  protect  those  who  insured 
with  them  and  properly  compensated  the  injured  as  had 
been  expected  of  them  when  the  policy  was  paid  for.  We 
find  this  answer: — They  claimed  that  they  were  only  pro- 
tecting the  insured  against  any  claim  of  an  injured  em- 
ploye by  lawsuit  or  his  receiving  monetary  benefit  from 
him  whatsoever  up  to  $10,000  in  any  one  accident.  This 
may  be  good  business  from  a selfish  point  of  view,  but  it 
is  not  a humane  way  of  looking  at  the  question,  for  we 
have  enough  interest  in  our  employes  to  expect  that,  should 
they  be  unfortunate  enough  to  be  injured  in  their  occupa- 
tion, they  be  accorded  proper  treatment  and  receive  such 
compensation  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  them  and  their 
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families  from  want  during  the  time  the  injured  is  in- 
capacitated. Had  the  insurance  companies  done  this,  I 
question  whether  the  present  law  would  have  been  neces- 
sary, and  taking  this  into  consideration  as  past  experience, 
we  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  may  be  as  well  to 
try  some  of  the  other  carriers  of  insurance  which  have 
come  to  prominence  since  the  enacting  of  the  compulsory 
compensation  law. 

The  law  allows  us  to  elect  one  of  three  ways  of  insuring: — 
One,  through  the  State  Fund;  another,  through  stock  or 
mutual  companies;  and  last,  to  insure  ourselves  (which  is 
quite  outside  of  our  reach  as  contracting  painters,  as  we  do 
not  employ  enough  men  individually  to  come  within  this 
class). 

So  as  to  present  the  matter  clearly  to  you — what  the 
State  Fund,  the  stock  company  and  the  mutual  company 
have  to  offer  us  by  insuring  in  a group — I have  requested 
representatives  of  the  State,  stock  and  mutual  companies 
to  send  me,  in  a letter  form,  what  can  be  done  to  offer  us 
adequate  insurance  under  the  group  plan.  I have  them 
here  and  will  read  all  to  you  for  your  information.  In  the 
letter  from  the  mutual  company  and  stock  company,  I will 
not  mention  the  names  of  the  companies,  as  I have  no  de- 
sire to  advertise  or  show  any  favoritism,  other  than  what 
appears  to  be  absolute  facts  to  our  advantage. 

The  letter  from  the  State  Fund  is  as  follows: — 

Dear  Sir: — • 

Regarding  your  conversation  with  our  Mr.  Walbancke 
a few  days  ago,  we  take  pleasure  in  quoting  you  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Classification.  Rate. 

Painting  and  decorating  exterior;  no  painting  of  steel 

structures  or  bridges $4.50 

Painting,  paperhanging  and  decorating  in  interior 
work  exclusively 1.00 

The  only  way  in,  which  you  could  secure  complete  protec- 

tion is  through  insurance  in  the  State  Fund.  This  insur- 
ance can  be  secured  at  the  lowest  cost,  since  the  State 
Fund  pays  no  commission  to  agents  and  no  profits  to  stock- 
holders, and  has  the  benefit  of  the  payment  of  all  man- 
agement expenses  by  the  State  until  January  1,  1917. 

You  are  respectfully  reminded  that  any  excess  of  the 
premium  receipts  of  the  fund  over  insurance  costs  will  be 
distributed  to  policy  holders  in  the  form  of  dividends,  thus 
further  reducing  the  final  cost  of  insurance  to  employers. 

Before  accepting  any  insurance  proposition,  you  are 

urged  to  consider  the  advantage  offered  by  the  State  Fund 
and  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
you  in  detail. 

Another  plan  which  we  will  be  pleased  to  submit  is  the 
group  plan.  If  your  association  can  get  enough  employers 
together  with  a total  number  of  employes  of  2,500,  it  can 
be  arranged  to  put  you  all  in  one  group.  By  this  arrange- 
ment you  will  receive  insurance  at  absolute  cost,  with  the 
exception  of  5 per  cent.,  which  we  would  charge  for  the 
catastrophe  hazard.  This  would  mean  that  any  excess  of 
premium  over  the  cost  of  paying  compensation  claims  and 
carrying  other  claims  to  maturity  would  be  returned  to 
those  in  your  group  in  the  form  of  a dividend,  which  has 
in  one  case  of  a group  with  us  amounted  to  90  per  cent, 
of  the  premium  paid. 

If  you  desire  any  further  information  regarding  the 
above  subjects,  do  not  fail  to  call  upon  us  for  the  informa- 
tion. 

Trusting  you  will  be  able  to  prevail  upon  a large  num- 
ber of  your  members  to  become  policy  holders  in  the  State 
Fund,  we  are, 

Yours  very  truly, 

The  State,  you  will  note  from  this  letter,  offers  to  start 
us  off  at  a rate  of  $4.50  per  hundred  on  outside  work, 
which  is  52  cents  per  hundred  less  than  the  rate  prescribed 
by  law  for  insurance  carriers  to  offer,  and  on.  inside  work, 
which  comprises  the  greater  part  of  our  work,  they  start 
off  with  $1  flat,  32  cents  per  hundred  less  than  the  pre- 
scribed rate. 

They  further  offer  a return  of  any  surplus  to  the  policy 
noiders  in  the  form  of  a dividend  that  may  accumulate 
on  account  of  the  economical  way  of  their  conducting  the 
business  by  not  being  obliged  to  pay  commissions  to  agents, 
etc.  Furthermore,  their  group  plan  is  very  attractive.  It. 
appears  to  me  that  there  should  be  no  trouble  for  us  to 
bring  together  sufficient  members  who,  together,  employ 
the  required  number  of  men,  2,500.  This  means,  with  a 
membership  of  150,  about  seventeen  men  for  each  mem- 
ber on  his  average  pay  roll.  Some  of  us  do  not  employ 
that  many,  but  many  employ  more.  The  return  to  the  one 
group,  that  is  mentioned  in  the  communication,  of  90  per 
cent,  brings  the  rate  of  insurance  to  a very  insignificant 
amount,  and  tho  method  of  so  insuring  is  commendable. 

The  method  of  the  State  Fund  in  conducting  the  busi- 
ness is  largely  the  same  as  a mutual  company  and  when 
well  managed  should  be  very  advantageous  to  its  policy 
holders;  If  poorly  managed,  very  disastrous  to  its  policy 
holders. 

I,  personally,  do  not  wish  to  comment  on  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State  Fund  and  its  ultimate  possibilities.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  politics  and  the  different  departments 
conducted  by  the  Federal,  State  and  municipal  govern- 


ments to  judge  for  ourselves  whether  private  enterprise  is 
preferable  to  government  management. 

I will  read  to  you  now  a communication  from  a mutual 
company  and  what  it  has  to  offer  us: — 

Dear  Sir: — 

Complying  with  your  request,  I beg  to  submit  a brief 
summary  of  the  advantages  of  the  mutual,  before  stock 
companies  and  the  State  Fund. 

There  will  be  no  possibility  of  a reduction  in  the  rate 
for  painters  and  decorators,  even  if  you  should  be  able  to 
induce  a group  of  fifty  of  your  members  to  come  into  our 
company,  at  the  beginning,  as  that  would  conflict  with 
the  rules  enforced  by  the  Insurance  Department.  While 
no  direct  reduction  in  the  rate  in  the  beginning  would  be 
caused  by  a number  of  people  engaged  in  one  trade  coming 
into  our  company  as  a group,  the  experience  gained  would 
be  more  favorable  if  w ; can  strike  an  average  on  a larger 
number  of  these  risks,  than  if  we  carry  only  a few  of  them, 
and  in  that  way  the  actual  cost  of  insurance  would  in  the 
long  run  be  proportionately  very  much  smaller  to  each 
member. 

The  following  are  the  principal  objections  to  the  State 
Fund: — 

The  State  Fund  is  not  managed  as  economically  or  not 
as  efficiently  as  a well  managed  mutual  company.  Had 
the  same  valuation  of  assets  and  liabilities  been  applied  to 
the  State  Fund  on  July  1,  1915,  and  had  they  been  com- 
pelled to  set  aside  the  same  reserves  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  set  aside,  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  found  that 
the  surplus  that  the  State  Fund  claimed  to  have,  existed 
on  paper  only.  A number  of  our  policy  holders,  who  are 
insured  in  the  State  Fund  in  the  first  year,  also  complained 
very  much  of  the  inefficient  services  rendered  and  the 
great  delay  in  .the  settlement  of  claims,  as  the  State  Fund 
does  not  settle  directly  with  the  employe,  but  only  through 
the  commission.  This  fact  can  be  easily  ■ corroborated  by 
you,  if  you  will  get  in  touch  with  any  one  who  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  report  a claim  to  the  State  Fund.  These 
delays  naturally  bring  about  ill-feeling  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employe.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance in  the  State  Fund  has  been  considerably  greater  than 
the  cost  of  insurance  in  our  company.  We  have,  in  the 
average,  reduced  the  premiums  of  our  policy  holders  by 
experience  rating  by  more  than  20  per  cent,  in  the  begin- 
ning, returning  a cash  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  besides  giving  every  policy  holder  a certificate 
entitling  him  to  his  share  in  the  further  surplus  of  22  per 
cent.,  which  we  carried  over  to  this  year.  In  that  manner 
we  have  in  actual  cash  saved  our  policy  holders  40  per 
cent,  of  the  premium  charged  by  the  stock  companies,  and 
of  course  the  surplus  in  a mutual  company  belongs  to  the 
policy  holders  and  will  be  distributed  just  as  soon  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  find  that  the  financial  condition  of  the 
company  warrants  it.  The  great  drawback  of  the  State 
Fund,  however,  is  that  it  only  covers  you  under  the  com- 
pensation act.  During  the  past  eighteen  months,  a number 
of  cases  have  arisen  where  the  injured  employes  have 
brought  common  law  action  against  the  employers,  be- 
cause the  damages  arising  from  the  injury  did  not  come 
under  the  compensation  act;  among  these  actions  I will 
only  mention  a case  where  an  employe  lost  his  ear  and  be- 
came disfigured  in  that  manner,  sued  the  employer  and 
recovered  damages. 

We  are  now  defending  a similar  suit  in  one  of  the  com- 
panies we  are  managing,  where  a young  girl  suffered  frac- 
ture of  the  leg,  resulting  in  one  leg  being  shorter  than  the 
other,  and  the  employer  being  sued  for  damages  caused  by 
the  disfigurement. 

Furthermore,  if  you  should  send  any  of  your  employes 
outside  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  do  a job,  say  to  Con- 
necticut or  New  Jersey,  the  employe  would  have  the  right 
to  bring  a common  law  action  for  injury  while  working 
outside  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  the  State  Fund 
would  not  and  could  not  defend. 

From  a standpoint  of  safety,  I need  only  to  point  to  the 
report  of  the  State  Treasurer  to  the  Legislature,  rendered 
on  January  1,  1915,  which  exposed  the  gross  extravagance 
in  which  the  commission  indulged,  making  the  expense  of 
the  State  Fund  approximately  50  per  cent,  of  their  premium 
incime,  while  their  loss  ratio  during  the  past  year  was  more 
than  60  per  cent.,  thus  you  will  readily  see  that  were  it  not 
for  the  enormous  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  State  Fund,  the  outgo  would  have  been 
greater  than  the  income.  This  appropriation  will  soon 
cease,  and  when  the  State  Fund  will  have  to  stand  on  its 
own  feet,  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the  same  position,  as  the  State 
Fund  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia  and  Washington, 
which  from  an  actual  standpoint  are  insolvent  and  unable 
to  pay  their  losses. 

Insuring  in  the  State  Fund,  you  are  in  a politically  man- 
aged mutual  company,  with  all  the  disadvantages  that  a 
poorly  managed  mutual  company  carries  with  it  and  none 
of  the  advantages  a good  mutual  company  offers. 

Another  objection  to  the  State  Fund  is  that  It  is  under- 
writing tho  worst  class  of  risks  and  the  privilege  of  select- 
ing its  risks  is  not  granted  to  them  by  the  law.  If  a 
catastrophe  should  occur  in  any  one  of  the  plants  under- 
written by  the  State  Fund,  among  wlflch  are  ammunition 
factories,  coal  mines,  etc.,  the  State  Fund  would  virtually 
become  bankrupt.  We  reinsure  our  entire  catastrophe 
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hazard  and  assume  no  more  than  $10,000  on  any  individual 
risk.  This  reinsurance  is  placed  with  the  largest  and 
strongest  insurance  carriers  in  the  world. 

In  comparing  our  company  with  stock  companies  would 
only  say  that  our  expenses  are  considerably  less  than  those 
of  a stock  company,  that  our  loss  ratio,  because  of  the 
careful  selection  of  the  risks,  is  very  much  lower,  and  for 
these  reasons  the  cost  of  insurance  in  our  company  is 
much  less  than  in  stock  companies.  We  pay  no  salaries  to 
officers  and  no  commissions  to  agents. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  stock  companies  are 
at  a disadvantage  in  comparison  with  mutual  companies, 
they  have  made  a very  good  profit  from  compensation  busi- 
ness in  New  York,  as  they  have  not  done  any  merit  rating, 
which  means  a reduction  of  the  premium  because  of  the 
favorable  experience  of  the  assured  in  the  past,  except  in 
cases  where  they  were  in  keen  competition  with  a mutual 
company.  I might  just  state  that  our  experience  during 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year  has  been  even  more  favor- 
able than  during  the  previous  year,  and  that  we  have  save  - 
enough  of  the  premiums  in  the  first  six  months  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  20  per  cent,  foj1  the  entire  year,  charging  our- 
selves with  the  unearned  premium. 

We  confidently  expect  to  pay  even  a larger  dividend 
this  year,  providing  the  Insurance  Department  will  allow 
us  to  do  so,  and  we  have  reduced  the  premiums  of  our 
policy  holders  who  came  in  with  us  on  July  1,  1914,  by 
further  merit  rating,  so  that  in  a number  of  cases  the 
premium  paid  by  me  insured  in  the  beginning,  regardless 
of  the  dividend  which  will.be  declared,  has  been  30  per 
cent,  less  than  the  premium  charged  by  stock  companies 
for  their  particular  trade. 

The  enclosed  clipping  referring  to  a decision  by  the  At- 
torney-General of  New  York  State,  holding  that  the  group 
plan  of  insuring  employers  in  the  State  Fund  is  illegal, 
will  no  doubt  be  of  great  interest  to  you. 

It  simply  corroborates  my  statement  in  the  letter  sent 
to  you  that  a reduction  of  rate  by  us  to  a group  of  em- 
ployers would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  department. 

The  mutual  company  presents  to  you  many  very  desir- 
able features  that,  collectively,  we  can  take  better  ad- 
vantage of  than  as1  individuals,  for  instance: — We  being 
a group  of  sufficient  size,  could  have  our  own  members  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  have  a say  as  to  the  manage- 
ment of  its  affairs,  and  as  policy  holders,  we  are  stock- 
holders and  also  have  a voice  in  the  election  of  its  officers, 
which  means  that  we  can  have  a company  run  almost  on 
such  lines,  as  we  personally  deem  the  most  beneficial. 

It  has  a distinct  advantage  over  the  State  Fund,  as  we 
could  elect  what  risks  to  insure  so  as  to  eliminate  any 
extra  hazardous  trades,  such  as  are  likely  to  draw  heavily 
on  the  funds.  Although  these  hazardous  risks  may  pay  a 
very  high  rate,  they  are  not  considered  desirable. 

Further,  the  fact  that  a mutual  policy  will  hold  good 
in  other  States  is  also  a very  important  matter  to  be  taken 
under  consideration,  as  many  of  us  go  where  opportunity 
calls  us. 

The  communication  from  the  mutual  company  also  claims 
gross  extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  State.  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  as  yet  be  positively  charged,  as  all  new  ven- 
tures1 are  costly,  and  I would  be  more  inclined  to  wait  a 
few  years  and  watch  developments  before  making  any  such 
assertions. 

It,  however,  appears  to  me  that  the  State  and  mutual 
carriers  of  insurance  have  much  in  common.  The  same 
principle  upon  which  they  work,  the  advantage  of  the  lat- 
ter being  the  opportunity  of  having  a hand  in  its  manage- 
ment gives  us  a positive  control  of  its  funds  and  any  mis- 
management could  be  readily  checked.  Another  advantage 
in  which  we  can  have  a voice  is: — To  elaborate  upon  the 
merit  rating  of  its  policy  holders.  This  seems  to  me  most 
just  and  only  reasonable  and  should  have  been  made  effec- 
tive by  stock  companies  long  before  the  compulsory  com- 
pensation laws  became  effective,  for  it  is  a gross  injustice 
to  the  careful  employer,  who  takes  every  precaution  to 
avoid  accidents,  and  through  the  many  years  his  estab- 
lishment has  passed  without  accident  or  trivial  accident 
that  he  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  same  rate  as  hie 
competitor,  whose  record  shows  many  accidents  against 
him  or  his  establishment. 

I will  now  read  to  you  what  the  stock  company  that 
has  been  called  on  to  give  us  their  best  and  most  reason- 
able terms  and  explain  why  we  should  stay  by  them  and 
insure  with  them  now  as  in  the  past,  has  to  say: — 
SUBJECT:— COMPENSATION  RATES. 

Dear  Sir: — - 

Mr.  Francis  E.  Scripture  has  referred  to  me  your  letter 
of  December  18  to  him,  in  which  you  make  suggestion 
of  a reduction  of  rate  for  your  State  Association.  I do  not 
know  whether  this  is  possible  at  the  present  time,  but  there 
certainly  is  no  harm  in  trying  to  see  what  can  be  done. 

The  present  rates  are  not  guess  work.  They  are  based 
on  as  nearly  a scientific  method  of  deduction  as  can  be 
secured.  At  the  time  that  the  manual  was  promulgated 
the  experience  under  compensation  conditions  for  the  vari- 
ous risks  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  was  worked  out 
on  a pure  premium  basis,  i.  e.,  so  many  dollars  of  pay  roli 
produced  so  many  dollars  of  loss,  the  result  being  the  pure 
premium,  and  to  this  was  added  what  was  considered  by 
the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  sufficient  load  to 


cover  the  differences  between  the  law  in  this  State  and 
the  necessary  expenses  for  conducting'  the  business  in  a 
safe  manner. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  you  can  produce  evidence 
which  is  satisfactory  to  the  Rating  Board  and  the  Insur- 
ance Department  that  the  figures  used  in  your  line  of  busi- 
ness are  excessive,  that  due  consideration  will  be  given. 
There  is  no  intention  to  charge  too  much. 

In  order  that  I may  take  this  matter  up  in  a proper  way, 
let  me  suggest  that  you  give  me  all  the  data  possible. 
What  is  your  State  association?  What  are  its  officers? 
How  many  members  have  you?  What  is  the  aggregate 
pay  roll  represented  by  all  of  the  members  and  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  employes  at  work?  Is  it  possible  to  secure 
from  each  and  everyone  of  your  associates  a detailed 
statement  which  can  be  relied  upon  as  to  their  own  ex- 
perience? If  you  will  post  me  in  these  matters  I will  start 
the  ball  rolling  and  see  what  can  be  done. 

The  stock  company,  in  its  brief  letter,  states  that  through 
its  many  years  of  experience  it  is  able  to  calculate  the 
rate  of  the  various  trades  to  an  almost  positive  certainty 
(of  course,  barring  catostrophe),  which  all  forms  of  in- 
surance are  subject  to  and  cannot  be  considered  in  their 
estimate  of  a customary  and  reasonable  rate.  Thus,  they 
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claim  we  will  enjoy  the  best  rate  possible,  plus  running 
experience.  They  are  also  willing  to  see  that  if  we  can,  by 
actual  statement  of  our  past  experience,  show  them  that 
the  rate  is1  excessive,  to  make  every  effort  to  have  it  re- 
duced. It  also  appears  to  me  that  they  will  be  willing  to 
put  us  in  a group  and  conduct  the  same  on  familiar  lines 
laid  down  by  the  State. 

There  is  not  much  for  me  to  comment  on  in  reference  to 
the  stock  companies,  as  we  all  know  their  method  of  in- 
surance for  many  years  past:— Their  large  profits,  costly 
buildings,  high  paid  officials  and  many  agents.  Barring  this, 
we  must  consider  they  are  business  men  and  are  alive  to 
the  question  and  realize  the  competition  they  are  facing, 
and,  no  doubt,  they  will  make  their  offers  as  flattering  as 
possible  to  meet  the  rate  and  conditions  made  by  the 
mutual  companies  and  State  Fund. 

Now,  before  closing  my  report  to  you,  I wish  to  give  you 
what  I personally  consider  to  be  the  best  and  most  ad- 
vantageous insurance  for  the  Association,  and  that  is  very 
much  along  the  lines  of  a paper  I prepared  for  one  of  our 
conventions  a few  years  ago,  also  on  insurance,  and  at  that 
time  I advocated  forming  our  own  company.  The  paper 
met  with  the  approval  of  quite  a number  of  the  members 
and  delegates,  but  nothing  has  been  done. 

I can  readily  explain  this,  however,  as  we  are  a busy  lot 
of  men,  and  the  work  of  starting  such  a company  is  no 
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small  task,  but  there  is  an  opportunity  to  accept  a mutual 
company,  such  as  has  prepared  the  letter  and  put  enough 
personal  interest  in  the  proposition  to  become  a factor  in 
it,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  the  return  will  be  gratifying. 
The  company  I speak  of  is  one  that  is  largely  supported  by 
members  of  the  Building  Trades  Employers’  Association  of 
the  city  of  New  York  and  many  of  the  members  of  the 
New  York  City  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators are  members.  We  are  also  fortunate  enough  to 
have  one  of  the  members  of  our  Association  on  the  Board 
of  Directors,  Mr.  Frank  Williams,  who  is  well  known 
among  the  older  members  of  the  State  Association. 

To  further  elaborate  on  a plan  of  insurance,  most  ac- 
ceptable to  our  Association,  we  must  not  stop  at  the  lia- 
bility insurance,  but  carry  on  an  investigation  on  the  other 
insurances  we  carry  and  see  if  they  cannot  be  taken  care 
of  more  economically,  such  as  fire  insurance.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  about  this  and  we  can,  no  doubt,  do  much 
to  secure  better  rates  than  the  present.  I will  now  con- 
clude my  report  and  trust  that  you  may  derive  some  actual 
benefit  from  it  and  take  such  necessary  steps  here,  at  the 
convention,  to  keep  the  subject  alive  after  the  close  of  the 
session  of  the  convention  by  appointing  a committee  (one 
member  of  each  of  the  several  associations  represented 
here)  to  canvass  his  own  locality  to  ascertain  what  the 
sense  of  opinion  of'  its  members  are,  and  when  we  find  out 
the  plan  most  favorable  to  the  majority,  then  take  the 
matter  up  on  that  plan.  We  have  ample  time  to  do  this 
carefully  before  the  expiration  of  the  policies  on  July  1, 
1916. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Middletown,  made  a motion  that  Mr.  Dabel- 
stein  be  given  a rising  vote  of  thanks,  and  that  the  paper 
be  entered  on  the  minutes  of  this  convention  and  be  open 
for  discussion.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Discussion  of  the  above  paper  was  started  by  Mr. 
Grimmer,  of  New  York,  who  said:- — “This  is  certainly  a 
very  good  paper.  Last  year’s  report  of  the  Mutual  In- 
surance Company  shows  dividends  of  20  per  cent.,  with  18 
per  cent,  left  in  the  treasury.  The  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion do  not  take  enough  interest  in  matters  like  the  one 
under  discussion  now,  but  if  they  did,  and  helped  the  com- 
mittees appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  these 
different  questions,  they  youd  accomplish  a great  deal. 
The  painters  pay  too  much  insurance,  and  the  only  way  to 
cut  down  this  high  rate  is  to  co-operate.  We  should  join 
the  mutual  insurance  companies  because  they  are  safe. 
If  quite  a number  of  painters  get  together  and  have  a 
mutual  insurance  company,  the  insurance  rates  would  not 
be  large,  but  the  dividends  would  be.” 

Mr.  Donovan  moved  that  the  members  take  up  this  mat- 
ter with  their  locals,  and  bring  the  matter  up  in  July,  so 
that  a committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  could  have 
something  to  work  on  to  bring  the  matter  to  some  head. 

Mr.  Dabelstein: — This  matter  has  been  taken  up'  with 
State  and  mutual  insurance  companies,  and  this  matter 
can  be  handled  in  this  State  if  each  locality  would  tell  by 
the  1st  of  March  what  members  would  come  into  such  a 
company.  These  companies  will  send  out  the  men  to  look 
after  the  matter.  If  this  report  is  ready  by  the  1st  of 
March  and  sent  to  the  committee,  the  insurance  com- 
panies would  look  after  it. 

Mr.  Hawkin  seconded  Mr.  Donovan’s  motion  and  urged 
the  members  to  get  that  report  to  the  committee  in  time 
to  make  more  suitable  arrangements. 

Mr.  McKay  moved  that  we  leave  this  matter  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  local  associations  and  have  them  look 
into  the  matter. 

Mr.  McKenzie  said: — I think  the  motion,  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Donovan,  that  a committee  of  three  be  appointed,  is 
all  right.  I would  like  to  see  the  members  present  from 
the  different  localities  rise  and  say: — “I  will  take  charge  of 
this  matter  in  my  district  within  two  months.”  Then  these 
men  can  get  in  their  reports  and  appoint  a committee  to 
bring  it  before  the  next  meeting. 

The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Donovan  was  carried. 

The  following  members  volunteered  their  co-operation:— 
Mr.  Siems,  of  the  Bronx;  Mr.  Weiss,  of  Watertown;  Mr. 
Sabine,  of  Utica;  Mr.  Glunz,  of  Buffalo;  Mr.  Taylor,  of 
Middletown;  Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Rochester;  Mr.  Bien,  of  Elmira, 
and  Mr.  Wood,  of  Syracuse. 

An  invitation  from  the  Salesmen’s  Association  to  attend 
a smoker  and  entertainment,  to  be  given  Wednesday  eve- 
ning at  Baggs  Hotel,  was  then  extended  to  the  members 
of  the  Association  who  were  present.  It  was  moved  that 
this  invitation,  together  with  the  one  from  the  Elks,  be 
given  the  usual  action. 

Continuing  the  above  discussion,  Mr.  Taylor  said:  The 

delegates  should  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
fact  that  this  matter  should  be  taken  up  at  once  with  their 
locals,  immediately  upon  returning  from  this  convention. 
If  action  is  taken  without  delay,  it  won’t  take  over  a month, 
at  the  most,  to  get  this  matter  straightened  up.  There 
should  be  a definite  time  set  at  this  meeting  when  those 
delegates  should  report  to  the  committee  the  results'  of 
their  deliberations. 

Mr.  McSteen  said: — If  the  officers  of  any  "organization 
have  to  write  for  information  on  any  subject  we  find  a 
great  laxity  in  getting  back  responses.  If  a committee  is 
appointed  it  will  not  drag  so  much  as  it  would  if  the  matter 


should  be  taken  up  by  mail.  If  you  should  receive  a com- 
munication, respond  promptly  to  the  letter.  In  regard  to 
the  insurance,  we  have  to  pay  the  same  per  capita  as  some- 
one else  who  has  not  as  small  a risk  as  ours. 

Mr.  Taylor  said: — In  reference  to  our  rates  for  fire  insur- 
ance, in  Middletown  there  have  never  been  but  two  paint- 
shops  burned.  Therefore,  seeing  the  small  risk  there  seems 
to  be  in  our  line,  we  ought  to  have  a better  rate. 

Mr.  Sabine  said:— We  do  not  have  as  many  fires  in  paint- 
shops  as  other  buildings.  The  reason  is  because  we  insist 
on  more  careful  supervision  in  our  shops.  We  take  all 
manner  of  precautions,  and  therefore  have  not  had  any 
fires. 

Mr.  McCay  said: — If  you  will  ask  your  insurance  agent 
what  makes  the  rate  so  high,  he  will  probably  point  out  to 
you  some  little  minor  defect  in  your  building  that  goes 
against  a reduced  rate.  That  is  what  we  did.  We  asked 
the  insurance  company  to  reduce  the  rate,  and  they  in- 
formed us  that  if  we  made  a few  minor  repairs  they  would 
reduce  the  rate.  We  had  paid  the  high  rate  as  they  asked 
in  the  past,  and  we  now  have  a reduced  rate. 

In  reply  to  a question  by  Mr.  Bailey  asking  the  different 
rates  Mr.  Dabelstein  said: — $1.32  per  $100  for  interior  work, 
and  $5.02  on  exterior.  The  mutual  companies  accept  the 
rates  laid  down  by  law,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they 
give  the  surplus  back  to  you.  The  State  insurance  com- 
panies do  not  give  back  the  surplus.  They  charge  $1  for 
interior  and  $4  for  exterior,  and  try  to  beat  the  other 
fellows. 

Mr.  Wood  asked: — Why  do  we  pay  less  in  Connecticut 
than  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Dabelstein  replied: — Because  each  State  has  a dif- 
ferent law.  Each  State  makes  its  own  laws,  and  this  would 
necessarily  affect  the  insurance  rates. 

The  president  appointed  the  following  as  the  Committee 
on  Insurance: — Mr.  Dabelstein,  of  New  York;  Mr.  Haber,  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Goeddertz,  of  Rochester. 

“Industrial  Education”  was  the  subject  of  the  paper  read 
by  its  writer,  Jesse  Dudley,  of  Syracuse. 

Industrial  Education. 

Six  States  in  the  Union  have  established  State  systems 
of  Industrial  Education,  and  contribute  State  moneys  to 
its  furtherance.  They  are  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin. 

Other  States  also  have  turned  their  attention  to  Industrial 
Education,  and  appointed  commission  to  investigate  the 
subject  with  a view  to  granting  State  aid.  They  have  com- 
pleted investigations  and  already  contribute  to  trade 
schools,  have  legislation  pending  or  have  introduced  indus- 
trial courses  in  their  schools.  The  States  that  have  taken 
one  or  more  of  these  steps  are  Maine,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  Maryland,  Washington,  Michigan,  Illinois  and  New 
Mexico. 

I will  try  to  describe  in  a brief  way  the  working  of  two 
of  these  schools. 

An  unique  Pre-Vocational  School  System  was  put  in  force 
September,  1913,  by  the  School  Board  of  Education  of 
Solvay,  New  York,  a village  of  about  8,000  inhabitants, 
adjoining  Syracuse,  New  York,  a considerable  portion  of 
which  are  foreign  born. 

The  aim  of  the  school  officers  is  to  take  the  children  as 
they  actually  are,  and  givfe  each  one  the  training  that  will 
enable  him  to  earn  a living,  develop  an  honest,  fearless, 
thoughtful  attitude  towards  the  problems  of  life,  inculcate 
a love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  art,  literature,  and  espe- 
cially in  character,  develop  a sound  body,  cultivate  habits 
of  right  living  and  right  thinking,  prepare  him  to  get  along 
with  people,  to  keep  as  well  as  to  make  friends,  to  help 
him  to  choose  and  to  prepare  for  work  for  which  he  is 
physically,  mentally,  and  temperamentally  fitted. 

SOLVAY. 

Commercial  and  Pre-Vocational  Classes. 

The  course  in  salesmanship  is  practical. 

They  are  not  only  taught  how  to  approach  a prospective 
customer  and  to  interest  them  in  the  goods  offered,  but 
they  are  also  taught  the  dangers  from  standing — flat  foot 
end  weak  ankles,  and  the  dangers  resulting  from  same. 

Other  classes  in  the  commercial  course  are  bookkeeping, 
office  practice,  stenography  and  typewriting. 

This  is  taught  the  students  in  such  a manner  so  as  to 
fit  them  for  expert  work,  including  accuracy,  speed  and 
neatness. 

Here  is  a copy  of  a letter  sent  out  to  firms,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  seniors  are  ready  to  secure 
positions: — 

Solvay,  N.  Y„  April  15,  1915. 

Messrs.  Dey  Bros.  & Co., 

401  S.  Salina  street, 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — 

We  have  a limited  number  of  seniors  who  are  to  graduate 
from  our  commercial  course  this  June.  They  are  ready  to 
do  efficient  stenographic  or  office  work. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  any  extra  help,  or  If  there  is  to  be 
a vacancv  in  your  office  force,  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  consider  these  applicants.  Our  students  are  willing  to 
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work  for  a moderate  salary,  but  they  are  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing positions  where  there  is  a good  chance  for  advancement. 

Beside  the  regular  high  school  instruction  in  English, 
science,  history  and  mathematics,  these  girls  have  had 
careful  instruction  for  two  years  in  bookkeeping,  stenog- 
raphy, typewriting,  filing  and  office  practice,  and  a course 
in  business  law,  commercial  geography  and  economics. 

All  of  them  have  had  much  practical  experience  in  the 
offices  of  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  principal  of  the 
High  School. 

These  girls  have  had  actual  office  experience  at  the  Solvay 
Process  Company  and  Pass  and  Seymour  Company. 

Any  information  as  to  their  ability  or  character  can  be 
secured  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Solvay  Schools,  Mr. 
Philip  W.  L.  Cox.  The  ratings  of  these  candidates  on  the 
national  business  ability  tests  can  be  obtained  from  him. 

Hoping  that  you  will  give  this  matter  due  consideration, 
I am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sewing  is  taught  to  every  girl  in  the  school  from  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  year  to  graduation.  After  grounding 
pupils  in  the  various  stitches  they  are  allowed  to  make 
clothing  for  themselves,  and  are  encouraged  to  make  some- 
thing for  the  members  of  their  own  family. 

The  pre-vocational  class  is  composed  of  girls  who  have 
completed  the  sixth  year  in  school  and  are  fourteen  years 
of  age.  Their  work  is  planned  to  give  each  girl  a thorough 
training  and  a general  knowledge  with  practical  experience 
in  the  affairs  of  life  and  its  daily  routine. 

Every  girl  is  given  a practical  knowledge  on  how  to  cook 
end  serve  food,  to  wash,  to  iron,  sew  and  mend,  the  care  of 
children,  how  to  nurse  the  sick,  house  sanitation,  personal 
cleanliness,  and  some  of  the  ideals  that  make  a home,  as 
distinguished  from  a house.  They  are  also  trained  how  to 
earn,  how  to  save,  and  to  realize  the  difference  between  a 
good  and  poor  spender.  Buying  of  food  unfit  for  use,  foods 
*;hat  lack  nourishment,  and  they  are  taught  to  guard  against 
careless  cooking  which  is  responsible  for  much  illness  and 
lack  of  vitality.  I believe  that  every  girl  should  take  an 
interest  in  home  making.  Without  any  knowledge  of  these 
duties,  how  can  the  women  and  girls  who  work  in  stores 
or  factories  successfully  start  a home  when  they  marry? 

A condensed  extract  from  the  Syracuse  Sunday  Herald 
dated  January  2,  1916: — 

“A  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organized,  in  which 
the  students  discuss  problems  to  meet  the  social  condition. 
They  learn  all  about  the  industrial  plants,  its  water  works. 
The  health  of  the  community  is  considered,  ventillation, 
smoke,  nuisance.  How  they  may  co-operate  with  the  Board 
of  Health  in  caring  (for  refuse  and  cleaning  yards  and, 
streets.  It  also  studies  labor  unions,  legal  hours  of  work 
for  women  and  children,  governmental  organization,  etc.” 

Outline  of  industrial  work  taken  from  the  report  of  Roger 
K.  Williams: — - 

1.  Woodworking,  consisting  principally  of  carpentry, 
study  of  tools,  machines  and  structures,  such  as  houses, 
garages,  problems  in  framing,  truss  construction  and  repair 
work. 

2.  Metal  working  consists  of  work  in  hot  and  cold  bar 
rnetal,  practical  problems  in  repairs  and  construction  which 
develop  in  the  equipping  of  the  school.  In  addition  to  this 
the  student  should  take  apart  and  assemble  old  machines, 
endeavoring  to  find  out  how  they  work  and  why  they  work. 
Study  carefully  the  principles  of  the  automatic  machines 
and  the  methods  of  conveying  power  through  machines  to 
the  point  of  doing  the  work.  The  intention  of  this  work 
is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  the  general  principles 
of  machine  construction. 

3.  Electrical  construction  consists  of  elementary  work  in 
battery  construction,  magnetism,  induction,  small  motor 
and  dynamo  construction,  wiring,  electrical  measurements, 
and  testing.  Experiment  with  batteries,  induction  coils, 
and  the  wiring  of  bells,  telegraph,  telephone  and  other 
circuits  worked  out  on  specially  constructed  frames. 

4.  Drawing,  elementary  in  character,  but  practical  and 
related  directly  to  the  projects  undertaken  by  the  pupils  in 
the  various  shop  courses. 

Sometime  the  scope  of  this  work  should  be  broadened  to 
include  printing  and  bookbinding.  To  consist  of  the  simpler 
forms — mainly,  the  printing  of  forms,  cards,  announcements, 
etc.,  required  for  the  school,  this  work  to  be  supplemented 
by  special  work  in  English,  proofreading,  design,  and  color 
harmony. 

On  account  of  the  building  of  the  two  new  schools  last 
year  there  was  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  during  the  summer.  This  included  the  repairing  of 
cld  furniture,  building  new  equipment  and  altering  rooms 
in  the  High  School. 

This  work  was  largely  the  work  of  boys  in  the  vocational 
and  practical  arts  courses.  During  July  and  August  from 
ten  to  twenty  boys  were  employed.  The  principal  jobs  com- 
pleted were  as  follows: — 

Refinishing  and  placing  over  four  hundred  school  desks, 
finishing  five  teaphers’  desks,  placing  glass  partitions  be- 
tween bookkeeping  and  typewriting  rooms  at  the  High 
School,  remodeling  thirty  desks  for  bookkeeping  classes, 
finishing  the  new  kitchen  at  the  High  School,  building  sand 
boxes  for  the  play  grounds,  making  seven  sand  tables,  four 
sand  racks  and  four  magazine  racks  for  the  new  schools, 


removing  the  kitchen  equipment  to  the  third  floor,  and 
building  seven  large  cupboards  for  primary  rooms. 

I asked  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philip  W.  L.  Cox, 
if  any  course  in  painting  was  given,  and  he  told  me  there 
was  not,  but  that  the  boys  had  done  some  refinishing  and 
varnishing  on  seats  and  desks. 

Mr.  Cox  is  very  enthusiastic  about  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  the  Solvay  schools,  and  believes  that  the  schools 
must  offer  to  each  child  the  kind  of  education  that  fits  his 
abilities  and  needs. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  GARY,  IND. 

The  city  of  Gary  is  located  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan,  at  a distance  of  thirty  miles  southeast  of  Chicago. 
Population  of  Gary  is  about  forty-five  thousand,  mostly 
foreigners,  a large  number  of  which  are  recent  immigrants. 
There  are  probably  thirty  nationalities  to  be  found  there. 
The  bulk  of  the  labor  is  unskilled,  and  a large  number  are 
illiterate  and  ignorant  of  the  English  language.  The  chil- 
dren of  these  attend  the  public  schools. 

This  condition  presented  a difficult  problem,  which  the 
Board  of  Education  is  trying  to  overcome. 

THE  SCHOOL  PLANT. 


Because  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  city  there  are 
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all  kinds  of  school  buildings  and  facilities  in  Gary,  from 
a few  of  the  most  modern  buildings  with  elaborate  equip- 
ments, down  to  the  portable  structures. 

The  Froebel  building  is  the  latest  and  most  complete 
in  its  appointments.  The  cost  of  the  entire  plant  was 
$350,000.  Ten  acres  of  ground  in  site.  It  will  accommodate 
2,800  pupils,  and  employs  seventy  teachers.  The  auditorium 
will  seat  twelve  hundred  people.  Its  equipment  at  the  time 
it  was  built,  September,  1913,  was  considered  the  finest  in 
the  world. 

The  Gary  idea  of  a school  plant  is  a playground,  garden, 
workshop,  social  center,  library  and  traditional  school  com- 
bined under  the  same  management.  It  is  considered  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  right  conditions  be  provided  for 
the  pleasure  and  recreation  of  the  child  and  adult. 

In  addition,  a properly  organized  playground,  workshop, 
and  school  secure  the  same  attitude  of  mind  toward  the 
leading,  writing  and  arithmetic  that  the  child  normally  has 
for  play,  also  the  shop  and  school  features  greatly  increase 
the  value  of  the  plant  as  a recreation  and  social  center  for 
adults. 

The  elementary  and  high  school  are  in  die  same  building. 
All  the  grades  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  end  of  the 
high  school  are  under  one  roof. 

By  this  means  of  arrangement  various  purposes,  economic 
and  educational,  are  realized.  From  an  economic  point  of 
view  it  is  cheaper  to  have  completely  equipped  centers  than 
to  duplicate  such  equipment  in  a number  of  small  centers. 

From  an  educational  point  of  view  it  enables  pupils  to 
bridge  the  chasm  between  the  elementary  grades  and  the 
high  school.  By  ceasing  to  make  the  high  school  a sep- 
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arate  and  distinct  institution  to  be  “entered”  and  “grad- 
uated” from,  pupils  do  not  find  a convenient  place  to  stop 
when  they  have  “completed”  the  eight  grades. 

SCHOOL,  DAY. 

In  the  actual  programs  of  the  Emerson  School  the  school 
day  appears  to  be  excessively  long. 

For  the  lower  grades  it  is  from  8:45  to  11:45  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  from  1 to  5 in  the  afternoon,  making  a total  of 
seven  hours. 

For  the  upper  grades  and  high  school,  it  is  from  8:30  to 
12  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  1:15  to  5 in  the  afternoon. 
Teachers  are  required  to  be  on  duty  at  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  until  5 P.  M. 

The  purpose  is  to  utilize  the  pupils’  leisure  time  for 
wholesome  recreation  or  supplementary  work. 

Under  the  conditions  of  modern  urban  life  this  leisure 
time  in  most  cases  becomes  street  anl  alley  time. 

With  the  same  purposes  in  mind  as  those  which  resulted 
in  keeping  the  plant  open  on  other  days  before  and  after 
regular  school  hours,  the  plant  is  kept  open  on  Saturdays 
from  9 A.  M.  till  5 P.  M.  A sufficient  number  of  regular 
class  room  teachers  are  called  upon  to  meet  the  demand 
of  this  Saturday  work,  and  are  paid  one  dollar  per  hour 
for  extra  service. 

Special  teachers  in  charge  of  laboratories,  workshops, 
playgrounds,  etc.,  receive  extra  pay  at  the  rate  of  seventy- 
five  cents  per  hour.  Pupils  come  and  go  as  they  please 
and  work  as  they  choose  and  the  responsibility  imposed 
upon  them  leads  to  initiative  on  their  part,  whereby,  “the 
play  impulse  is  transformed  into  the  work  impulse.” 

The  Emerson  School  plant  is  also  open  four  evenings  per 
week  from  7 to  9:30  for  continuation  school  and  social  and 
recreation  center  activities. 

Instruction  in  the  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  football, 
basket  ball,  etc.,  is  also  given. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

In  brief,  the  plan  consists  in  having  a number  of  regular 
workmen,  selected  on  account  of  their  upright  character, 
intelligence,  skill  and  teaching  ability,  employed  the  year 
round  in  equipping  and  repairing  the  school  plants  of  the 
city,  pupils  working  with  them  in  much  the  same  way  as 
old  time  apprentices.  There  are  carpenters,  cabinet  makers, 
painters,  plumbers,  sheet  metal  works,  engineers,  printers, 
electricians,  machinists,  foundry  men,  etc.,  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  schools,  and  instead  of  employing  a large 
number  of  these  to  put  things  in  shape  during  vacations 
the  city  employs  a much  smaller  number  throughout  the 
year.  Cabinets,  bookcases,  tables,  desks,  benches,  etc.,  are 
made  and  these  are  stained  and  finished  by  the  boys.  The 
interior  finish  and  desks,  beside  furniture,  have  to.  be  re- 
finished. The  buildings  also  have  to  be  painted  on  the 
outside  from  time  to  time.  The  engineer  of  the  heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilation  plant  gives  lessons  in  firing,  engi- 
neering and  ventilation.  The  electrician  must  care  for  many 
motors,  lights,  bells,  clocks,  etc.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
teach  motor  construction.  The  printing  plant  offers  oppor- 
tunities for  both  boys  and  girls  in  printing,  making  note- 
books, repairing  and  rebinding  books.  Cuts  for  illustration, 
involving  photography  and  photo-engraving,  must  be  made. 

The  sheet  metal  worker  is  called  to  do  his  part. 

Plumbing  must  be  installed  and  kept  in  repair. 

A foundry  and  machine  shop  are  necessary  and  these 
call  for  draftsmen  to  furnish  plans  and  specifications. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  supplies  purchased  and  dis- 
tributed. The  caring  for  these  give  an  insight  into  com- 
mercial and  business  methods,  calling  for  clerks,  stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers,  etc. 

You  can  readily  see,  from  what  I have  said,  that  the 
students  are  getting  real  vocational  training  under  the  direc- 
tion of  real  workmen,  and  the  variety  of  opportunities  aids 
them  to  find  their  places  in  the  industrial  or  business  world 
outside. 

With  vocational  experience,  changing  from  one  thing  to 
another,  they  find  an  interest  in  or  aptitude  for  a given  line 
of  work,  the  plan  eliminates  many  of  the  misfits  that  would 
otherwise  be  discovered  by  employers  in  business  and  indus- 
trial life,  to  the  serious  disadvantage  of  both  the  employer 
and  employe. 

Nearly  all  the  lines  of  work  are  self  supporting,  some 
of  them  indeed  are  a source  of  income  to  the  schools,  to 
sav  nothing  of  the  value  of  them  as  an  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

Here  is  the  cost  of  two  different  schools,  one  running 
under  the  old,  and  the  other  under  the  new  system  at 
Gary: — 

Old.  New. 


Cost  of  construction  per  pupil 

Cost  of  operation  and  maintenance 

pupil  

Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil 

$225.00 

per 

29.44 

32.07 

$125.00 

11.38 

23.36 

, . . . $286.51 

$159.74 

$3,500.00 

4.000. 00 

2.000. 00 
9,000  00 
2,000.00 

Light,  water,  heat  and  ventilation.. 

1,000.00 

. ...  1,500.00 

Principal  

Four  per  cent,  on  investment 

Insurance,  depreciation  and  repairs. 

1,200.00 

3,600 
2,500.00 

Totals  

$9,800.00 

$20,500.00 

Compared  with  the  old  system,  the  Gary  system  makes 
better  use  of  its  school  buildings,  which  are  open  days  and 
evenings.  Better  use  of  play  time,  also  better  facilities  for 
promotion  of  the  health  of  the  children,  a saving  in  cost 
of  instruction  and  more  realism  in  vocational  and  industrial 
work,  by  placing  it  under  the  direction  of  expert  workmen 
from  the  ranks  of  mechanics  selected  for  their  personal 
qualities,  teaching  ability,  as  well  as  their  skill  in  the  trade 
industries. 

There  are  other  industrial  schools  also,  which  are  doing 
fine  work  for  the  youth  of  our  country  by  giving  them  an 
education  which  should  make  them  better  citizens  and  more 
intelligent  workmen. 

I believe  this  question  of  industrial  education  should  be 
thoroughly  investigated  by  the  Federal  Government,  which 
would  then  be  in  a position  to  give  sound  and  practical 
advice  to  the  country  at  large  regarding  educational  needs. 

In  conclusion  I 'will  read  a newspaper  clipping  from  the 
Syracuse  Journal , dated  December  30,  1915,  which  will  show 
the  need  of  Industrial  Education. 

“BEGS  TWO-YEAR  PRISON  TERM  TO  LEARN  TRADE. 

“JOLIET,  111.,  Dec.  30. — An  appeal  to  be  permitted  to 
enter  the  State  Penitentiary  for  two  years  to  learn  the 
painting  trade  has  been  received  by  Warden  Zimmer  from 
James  Foley,  a twenty-three-year  old  mute  of  Chicago. 
Foley’s  letter  said  he  was  raised  in  a New  York  orphan 
asylum,  and  has  been  unable  to  get  any  work  except  as  a 
railroad  section  hand  or  a deck  hand. 

“ ‘I  don’t  mind  being  in  jail,’  wrote  Foley.  ‘What  is  two 
years  to  me,  to  a life  as  a bum?  And  then,  when  released, 
I will  know  a trade  and  be  independent.’  ” 

The  letter  has  been  referred  to  the  Volunteer  Prison 
League. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  moved  that  the  paper  be  received,  placed 
on  the  minutes  and  a rising  vote  of  thanks  be  given  Mr. 
Dudley.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  said: — In  regard  to  the  above  subject,  with 
reference  to  the  boy,  I would  like  to  say  that  in  New  York 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  as  many  boys  as  we  would 
like  to  take  up  the  painting  trade.  We  want  them,  and 
if  any  boy  wants  to  take  up  this  trade,  and  does  not  know 
how  to  go  about  it  to  get  a start,  the  master  painters  of 
New  York  will  help  him  if  he  applies  to  them.  At  our 
school  we  have  day  and  night  classes. 

In  response  to  a question  Mr.  Dabelstein  said  that  some 
of  the  boys  worked  during  the  day  and  went  to  school  at 
night,  and  some  didn’t  work  at  all  for  their  living  while 
attending  this  school. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said: — It  seems  to  be  very  hard  to  get  the 
boys  to  spend  their  time  at  the  schools.  They  think  they 
are  doing  you  a favor  by  giving  up  their  time,  when  you 
are  educating  them  at  your  own  expense.  All  they  have 
to  furnish  themselves  is  their  tools,  find  we  provide  every- 
thing else.  It  is  hard  to  get  boys  to  learn  to  be  painters, 
because  a hod  carrier  in  New  York  earns  on  an  average 
of  $3.50  per  day,  and  a painter  does  not  average  up  so  much. 

Mr.  McIntosh  then  told  of  some  of  his  experiences  while 
he  was  learning  the  trade.  He  also  said  that  if  the  boys 
were  willing  to  give  up  a little  of  their  time  to  study  it 
would  do  them  a lot  of  good. 

Mr.  Potts  said: — The  trouble  with  our  schools  is  that  they 
are  too  far  away  from  the  homes  of  the  boys  generally. 
Take  the  case  of  my  son.  He  has  hardly  time  to  come 
home,  eat  and  get  back  in  time.  I think  if  they  would  start 
about  one  half  hour  later  they  would  have  more  of  an 
attendance.  It  is  certainly  a very  discouraging  proposition. 

Mr.  Grimmer  explained  this  division  of  time  by  saying 
that  it  was  for  the  convenience  of  those  living  ouside  of 
New  York  altogether,  say  in  New  Jersey  somewhere. 
Starting  at  7:30  in  the  evening,  and  closing  at  9:30.  makes 
it  about  11:30  when  they  get  home,  and  if  they  get  home 
later,  they  aren’t  much  good  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Haber  said: — If  the  boys  wanted  to  go  to  school  very 
bad  there  are  schools  which  are  within  easy  reach  of  every 
home,  but  even  these  are  not  full.  We  have  four  scholar- 
ships waiting  to  be  filled  in  our  school  now,  but  they  don't 
draw  the  boys. 

The  discussion  was  then  closed. 

Question  Box. 

Question  1.  Who  knows  of  a white  enamel  that  will  not 
turn  yellow  on  steam  radiators? 

Mr.  McCay  replied: — The  American  Radiator  Company 
makes  an  enamel  of  their  own  that  will  not  turn  yellow 
when  applied  to  steam  radiators. 

Question  2.  What  Is  a cure  for  saltpeter? 

This  was  not  answered. 

Question  3.  Has  anyone  ever  used  cold  water  washable 
calcimine  with  any  success? 

Tt  was  decided  that  it  could  not  be  used  with  any  great 
degree  of  success,  but  there  are  some  methods  that  can 
be  used  and  that  turn  out  fairly  successful. 

Mr.  Potts  then  told  of  his  experience  with  this  prepara- 
tion. 

A paper  was  then  read  by  E.  P.  Jones,  of  New  York, 
representative  of  the  National  Lead  Company,  and  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Salesmen’s  Association. 
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From  the  Salesmen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers 
in  the  goods  which  so  largely  enter  into  the  daily  needs 
of  your  calling,  feel  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity you  afford  us  at  this  time  to  a place  on  your  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  necessarily  interested  in  the  welfare  and  success, 
of  this  convention,  and  have  no  doubt  its  deliberation  will 
go  far  toward  smoothing  out  the  many  vexatious  problems 
that  confront  you. 

We  have  tried  to  write  something  that  will  not  only  be 
interesting  and  instructive,  but  have  aimed  to  leave  with 
you  some  food  for  thought  that  you  can  attempt  to  digest 
so  that  when  we  meet  you  in  our  daily  calls  you  may  be 
prepared  to  face  what  in  the  future  must  necessarily  be 
the  conditions  of  our  trade. 

“Prosperity  is  rampant  in  most  important  industries  and 
with  other  lines  gradually  reaching  top  speed  nothing  can 
prevent  the  coming  of  good  times.’’  So  says  Babson’s,  our 
best  authority  on  business  conditions  and  the  business 
outlook. 

“The  Anglo-French  loan  was  perhaps  the  main  item  of 
interest  in  October,  and  its  bullish  influence  should  be  felt 
in  many  lines  and  localities.  This  applies  particularly  to 
cotton,  wheat,  meat,  dairy  products,  tobacbo,  horses,  auto- 
mobiles, and  the  manufacture  of  copper,  iron,  steel,  leather 
and  wool.” 

With  good  crops,  good  prices  and  the  metal  consumers 
getting  in  each  other’s  way  to  protect  themselves  for  future 
needs,  it  assures  building  and  lot?  of  it.  This  means  more 
materials,  work  and  profit  to  us  all. 

The  last  crop  report,  showing  that  seven  leading  crops 
will  actually  break  all  records,  substantiate  previous  esti- 
mates. The  welfare  of  our  agricultural  States  is  assured. 
Cotton  is  selling  at  12  cents  a pound,  as  compared  with 
6 cents  a year  ago. 

Building  is  improving  all  along  the  line.  The  last  half 
of  1915  shows  a decided  increase  in  business.  Are  you 
taking  advantage  of  this  condition? 

If  you  can  answer  these  in  the  affirmative,  you  will  land 
In  the  first  division  sure  for  1916. 

BE  A BOOSTER. 

Boost  your  city,  boost  your  friend, 

Boost  the  lodge  that  you  attend, 

Boost  the  street  on  which  you’re  dwelling, 

Boost  the  goods  that  you  are  selling. 

Boost  the  people  round  about  you, 

They  can  get  along  without  you. 

But  success  will  quicker  find  them 
If  they  know  that  you’re  behind  them. 

Boost  for  every  forward  movement, 

Boost  for  every  new  improvement. 

Boost  the  man  for  whom  you  labor, 

Boost  the  stranger  and  the  neighbor. 

Cease  to  be  a chronic  knocker, 

Cease  to  be  a progress  blocker. 

If  you’d  make  your  city  better, 

Boost  it  to  the  final  letter. 

During  one  of  your  sessions  a remark  was  made  that  in 
some  organizations  various  committees  are  appointed  to 
look  after  various  subjects.  One  of  these  committees,  if 
we  understood  correctly,  was  the  one  to  look  after  the 
iniquities  of  the  supply  men. 

This  seems  cruel  to  us,  inasmuch  as  we  have  arrived  at 
an  understanding  ,of  ourselves  that  meant  we  thought  we 
were  serving  our  constituents  in  such  a manner  that  noth- 
ing was  left  to  be  desired. 

Now,  gentlemen,  did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  sales- 
man vjas  a human  being  bound  by  ties  the  same  as  your- 
self, with  families,  homes,  aspirations  and  ambitions?  You, 
no  doubt,  when  trying  to  get  business,  like  to  start  with 
the  confidence  of  your  clients.  Why  not  accord  the  same 
spirit  to  the  salesman? 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  hail  fellow  and  the  jollier 
attempted  to  put  it  over  on  the  buyer. 

There  are  too  many  good  fellows  on  the  road  today,  with 
orders  from  their  houses  to  give  to  the  customers  the  best 
they  have,  both  in  treatment,  prices  and  goods,  so  it  is 
very  disheartening  to  the  salesmen,  who  expect  to  meet 
you  on  a fair  usiness  basis,  to  have  to  contend  with  preju- 
dices and  the  bilious  feeling. 

A polite  but  firm  declination  to  prolong  an  interview 
with  a salesman  who  forgets  the  part  he  should  play  will 
bring  him  quickly  to  the  realization  that  he  must  not  repeat 
those  tactics  on  the  next  prospect.  Of  course,  you  cannot 
buy  from  every  salesman  who  approaches  you,  but  at  least 
let  him  feel  that  he  has  a right  to  attempt  to  make  the 
sale.  Of  course,  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  type  of 
salesman  known  as  the  “fakir”  and  can  best  describe  him 
as  follows: — 

Wearing  long  hair,  a sombrero,  a silk  handkerchief,  and 
the  rest  of  a psuedo  Mexican  outfit.  Or  he  has  a florid  face 
and  a superabundance  of  adjectives  and  gesticulation. 

He  deftly  demonstrates  a new  can  opener-knife-cork  - 
screw-do-all-the-housework  contraption,  grinds  a cheap 
melody  out  of  a wheezy  organ,  sells  you  a lot  in  some 


shrewd  farmer’s  “back  40,”  or  sells  you  ten  cents’  worth 
of  toilet  articles  for  a quarter. 

As  a smooth  proposition  he’s  slicker  than  a greased 
razorback  hog.  Superlatives  pour  from  his  lips  like  ice 
cream  from  a continuous  freezer.  As  an  all-around  enter- 
tainer he  has  most  of  the  Chautauqua  speakers  backed  off 
the  boards. 

But  did  you  ever  notice,  you  seldom  see  the  same  one 
twice? 

A reputable  merchant  can’t  sell  the  goods  the  fakir  sells, 
and  he  can’t  sell  them  at  the  fakir’s  prices.  He  can’t 
afford  to — the  customers  wouldn’t  come  back. 

The  fakir  seldom  angles  for  the  same  fish  twice — -they 
don’t  bite  as  well  the  second  time.  He  “gets  his,”  then 
moves  his  camp  to  the  next  colony. 

He’s  an  interesting  type  of  salesman — is  the  fakir.  He 
gets  the  business,  but  he’s  not  the  type  to  emulate.  Good 
salesmanship  must  rest  on  a more  permanent  basis  than 
transient  sales. 

“Salesmanship  is  selling  goods  that  won’t  come  back  to 
customers  who  will.” 

The  goods  the  fakir  sells  won’t  “come  back” — they  can’t. 
The  fakir  is  no  magnet,  and  it  would  be  a hard  matter  for 
the  wares  to  find  him. 

The  representatives  of  the  houses  who  form  your  asso- 
ciate membership  do  not  class  up  with  this  brand  of  sales- 
man, but  represent  reputable  people  who  want  to  do  busi- 
ness on  a business  basis.  When  he  makes  terms  on  goods 
he  is  selling,  he  naturally  is  talking  for  his  concern,  binds 
them  to  these  terms  and  expects  in  return  that  the  buyer 
means  on  his  part  to  conform  with  these  terms.  We  dis- 
like at  this  time  to  inject  anything  but  pleasantries,  but 
we  are  forced  just  now  to  approach  with  timidity  a subject 
that  is  in  the  minds  of  us  all,  namely,  the  future  prices 
on  goods  that  you  consume.  Figures  available  at  this  time 
show  an  abnormal  increase  in  the  prices  of  ail  raw  mate- 
rials. Using  some  recent  quotations,  the  following  will  give 
you  food  for  thought  relative  to  increases  in  price:— 

Per  cent. 


Zinc  oxide  120 

Lithopone  60 

Rosin  60-75 

Gums  15-50 

Shellacs  40 

Alcohol  40 

Benzine  70 

Turpentine  40 

Linseed  oil  30 


While  colors  are,  in  many  instances,  unprocurable  at 
any  price,  we  would  impress  on  you  the  importance  of 
taking  these  advances  into  consideration  when  bidding  for 
future  business. 

Don’t  forget  that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  some  in- 
crease in  your  business  through  the  movement  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  clean-up  and  paint-up  campaign. 
Work  the  slogan  for  all  it  will  stand  in  your  various 
localities,  and  we  have  no  doubt  when  we  meet  you  in 
1917  you  will  have  participated  in  its  success.  Our  efforts 
will  always  tend  towards  the  betterment  of  your  organiza- 
tion, and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  be  of  such  assistance  to 
you  in  increasing  your  prestige  and  membership  as  we  can 
consistently  do  with  our  daily  work. 

We  trust  this  paper  has  your  approbation  and  is 
, Respectfully  submitted  by 

L.  .7.  Stevenson, 

Berry  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Detroit. 

E.  B.  Jones, 

Ralph  H.  Adelmann, 
Moller  & Schuman,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  the  New  York  Paint  Salesmen’s  Association. 

National  Lead  Company,  N.  Y. 

It  was  moved  that  this  paper  be  accepted  and  made  a 
part  of  these  minutes,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was  given 
Mr.  Jones. 

On  account  of  a statement  in  Mr.  Jones’  paper,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie said: — I want  to  apologize  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  for  having  apparently  taken  the  salesmen  as 
a subject  of  a joke.  A slur  against  the  salesmen  is  a slur 
against  the  master  painter,  who  is  his  best  friend.  I,  there- 
fore, humbly  apologize  for  any  suggestion  of  mine  that 
would  lead  the  salesmen  to  think  that  I thought  of  them 
only  in  a jocular  manner. 

Mr.  Jones: — I am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  McKenzie  should 
literally  take  from  the  paper  that  we  had  any  such  thought 
in  mind  that  he  uttered  his  remarks  in  any  but  a jocular 
tone.  It  was  intended  in  a joking  way,  and  we  did  not 
take  it  seriously. 

Mr.  Conley  made  motion  to  adjourn.  Seconded  and  car- 
ried, and  the  session  closed  at  5:15  P.  M. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Sabine. 
Secretary  Goeddertz  read  the  communications  from  F.  M. 
Michael,  Waterloo,  la.;  W.  J.  Albrecht,  vice-president  of 
the  International  Association,  and  J.  R.  Butterworth,  of 
New  Rochelle. 
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A motion  was  carried  that  these  be  received  and  made  a 
part  of  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Jones’  paper  was  again  opened  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said: — There  is  a lot  of  difference  between 
a good  salesman  and  a poor  one.  The  salesman  must  have 
a lot  of  knowledge. 

Mr.  Sabine  agreed  with  Mr.  Grimmer  and  felt  that  If 
we  appreciate  these  men  it  will  do  us  a great  deal  of  good 
in  the  line  of  helpful  information. 

William  H.  Oliver,  of  New  York,  then  read  his  paper, 
“Collective  Bargaining,  or  Freedom  of  Contract — Which?” 

Collective  Bargaining,  or,  Freedom  of  Contract — 
Which? 

The  progress  of  time  has  developed  many  interesting  sit- 
uations, and  while  we  are  slow  to  appreciate  their  meaning, 
this  natural  unfolding  is  going  on  in  all  departments  of 
human  affairs  and  is  shaping  our  lives,  and  our  destinies; 
we  may  attempt  to  circumvent  the  fixed  order  of  things, 
and  resist  what  may  seem  new  ways,  but  opposition  will 
not  stay  them,  it  will  only  make  it  harder  to  continue  the 
old. 

In  this  busy  world  it  is,  perhaps,  asking  too  much  that 
all  men  give  thought  to  cause  and  effect,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  how  different  things  generally  would  be  if  some  of 
the  thought  given  to  purely  business  matters  was  given  to 
ethical  reasoning  in  a practical  form,  for  we  must  remember 
that  while  business  demands  are  cold  and  calculating,  in 
the  anaylsis,  natural  laws  are  working  silently  but  never- 
theless surely,  for  or  against  human  endeavor,  in  just  pro- 
portion to  an  understanding  of  them. 

You  may  not  know  it,  and  perhaps  feel  that  there  is  a 
certain  weakness  in  exercising  the  finer  sensibilities,  but  the 
truth  is,  every  thinking  man  wants  to  do  his  part  in  the 
world’s  work,  but  the  tyranny  of  habit  ndt  only  holds  us 
back,  but  makes  it  easier  to  believe  that  that  which  has 
served  in  the  past  will  answer  for  the  future. 

If  we  turn  the  pages  of  time,  and  dwell  for  a while  with 
the  past,  we  can  readily  understand  why  the  difference  in 
opportunity  in  the  early  years  gave  birth  to  an  antagonism 
that  in  a way  justified  guilds,  workmen’s  societies  and  trade 
unions. 

Group  movements  have  always  been,  and  always  will  be 
in  one  form  or  another,  but  the  present  day  demand  for 
social  equality  and  equal  opportunity  is  opening  up  a new 
path  that  has  for  its  end  a brushing  aside  of  many  ways 
that  were  once  thought  indispensable  if  labor  was  to  receive 
its  share  of  nature’s  bounty. 

Time  was  when  it  was  Chief  and  his  followers;  King  and 
subject;  Master  and  man — while  today  we  have  Employer 
and  employe,  or,  to  be  more  modern,  “Capital  and  Labor.” 

If  you  study  the  history  of  civilization,  and  note  the  prog- 
ress of  man,  you  will  find  running  through  the  ages  an 
increasing  desire  for  social  equality,  and  this  desire  often 
times  takes  the  form  of'  a demand,  that  brings  into  being 
group  movements. 

As  a hamlet  grew  to  a city,  and  cities  to  a state,  and 
states  to  a federation  of  states,  so  have  trade  unions  at- 
tempted to  group  the  many  unions  into  a single  organization, 
on  the  theory  that  in  unity  there  must  be  strength,  and  an 
injury  to  one  would  be  the  concern  of  all. 

This  is  the  truest  kind  of  ethical  reasoning;  it  is,  however, 
too  Utopian  to  serve  any  practical  purpose,  and  has,  on  the 
whole,  encouraged  self-pity  and  dependence,  rather  than 
self-help  in  the  spirit  of  interdependence.  It  further  presup- 
poses absolute  sameness,  as  against  relative  equality;  the 
former  cannot  be,  the  latter  does  and  must. 

At  all  the  investigations  and  conferences  having  to  do 
with  labor  and  capital,  employers  generally,  and  particularly 
those  in  charge  of  our  large  industrial  corporations,  were 
at  pains  to  tell  us  that  they  believed  in  labor  organizations, 
but  that  their  form  of  government  should  be  changed. 
Whether  we  believe  in  unions  or  not  the  fact  is,  to  be  con- 
sistent, we  cannot  very  well  deny  to  others  what  we  our- 
selves claim  and  feel  a privilege;  we  must  not,  however, 
differentiate  between  union  and  non-union,  organized  and 
unorganized,  and  should  dismiss  the  thought  that  labor 
unions  as  such  are  charmed  circles. 

With  labor  unions,  as  with  all  other  combinations,  cen- 
tralization and  concentration  usually  brings  power,  and 
jjower  unwisely  used  will  defeat  the  best  intentions  of 
those  using  it. 

Collective  bargaining  encourages  unions  and  prompts 
many  misunderstandings  that  later  become  disputes,  as 
the  so-called  leaders  will  tell  you,  that  the  strike  is  the 
only  effective  weapon  by  which  labor  can  enforce  its  de- 
mands and  raise  wages.  This  statement  has  no  force  in 
fact,  as  it  is  a contradiction  of  a natural  law,  and  at  the 
best  is  only  a popular  argument  that  encourages  men  to 
subscribe  to  and  support  those  who  use  it. 

To  prove  the  falsity  of  the  statement,  and  to  show  that 
strikes  have  harmed  rather  than  benefited  labor,  I need 
cnly  to  quote  from  the  report  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  in  New  York 
State  there  were  124  strikes  in  1914  involving  61,428  em- 
ployes, with  936, 7S9  days’  labor  lost,  or  an  average  of  fifteen 
days  for  each;  if  the  average  pay  per  day  was  $3.60,  each 
lost  in  actual  money  $62.60,  and  the  cost  of  substance 


during  the  time  of  a like  amount,  or,  $105.00  in  all;  Jf 
an  advance  of  50  cents  was  granted  it  would  require  210 
days  of  steady  employment  to  make  good  the  loss,  if  only 
25  cents,  420  days — over  a year. 

Forty-five  of  the  strikes  were  for  increased  pay;  twelve 
were  successful,  twenty-two  compromised,  and  eleven 
failed;  therefore,  where  there  was  no  increase,  $105.00  was 
lost  for  all  time. 

Misuse  of  power,  where  collective  bargaining  prevails 
to  a greater  extent  than  in  any  other  large  city,  and  where 
unionism  is  held  up  as  a shining  example  of  what  should 
be  in  all  cities,  is  set  forth  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
December  4,  1915: 

“$10,530,000  BAIL  IN  LABOR  GRAFT  CASES. 

“CHICAGO,  Dec.  4. — When  the  fifty-four  defendants 
named  in  the  indictment  charging  them  with  labor  graft 
appear  in  court  today,  bail  aggregating  $10,530,000  will  be 
demanded  for  their  release,  Charles  C.  Case,  assistant 
State’s  Attorney,  announced.  Bail  demanded  is  $195,000 
from  each  defendant 

“There  are  6,946  counts  against  each  defendant — forty- 
seven  of  whom  are  officials  and  members  of  building  trades 
unions,  two  are  saloon  keepers,  two  bartenders,  two  plate- 
glass  dealers,  and  one  electrical  contractor. 

“They  are  charged  with  extortion,  conspiracy  and  malic- 
ious mischief.  The  indictments  were  returned  last  night. 

“It  is  charged  by  the  State’s  Attorney  that  the  tribute 
collected  by  the  indicted  men  totals  nearly  $500,000,  and 
that  Chicago  was  divided  into  nine  sections  for  blackmail 
purposes.” 

I quote  the  above  without  prejudice  or  comment,  except 
to  say  that  should  it  prove  a statement  of  fact,  it  will  not 
only  harm  labor,  but  go  a long  way  toward  increasing  the 
suspicion  that  the  credulity  of  those  who  support  unions 
is  rich  in  opportunities  for  those  who  are  in  a position  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

Those  in  control  of  labor  unions  say  that  the  great  labor 
movement  now  under  way  will  go  on,  irrespective  of  the 
opposition  of  capital,  and  the  methods  it  employs  to  defeat 
labor’s  purpose;  there  is,  however,  considerable  doubt  as 
to  whether  labor  leaders  are  equal  to  their  self-appointed 
task,  nor  can  capital  withhold  from  the  industrial  workers 
what  is  rightly  theirs;  neither  can  hurry  on,  nor  retard. 
Industrial  workers  are  largely  accountable  to  themselves, 
and  the  natural  unfolding  of  new  ways  will  do  its  own 
work  in  its  own  way;  the  labor  doctrine,  in  the  meantime, 
blinding  many  to  much  that  is  going  on  about  them. 

There  is  no  labor  movement  as  such,  but  the  progress 
of  time  is  changing  all  things,  and  it  so  happens  that 
organized  labor  is  but  a part  of  the  great  unfolding;  it  is, 
therefore,  manifestly  more  important  that  the  question  be 
dealt  with  in  the  broadest  sense,  rather  than  consider  only 
those  controlled  by  a central  authority. 

When  men  in  a given  industry  demand  reasonable  hours 
of  labor,  and  better  working  conditions,  there  is  in  it  a 
measure  of  progress,  for,  by  the  very  nature  of  things, 
sanitary  surroundings  and  leisure  time,  while  not  always 
promoting  the  best  interests  of  all,  nevertheless,  in  the 
main  they  encourage  better  living,  and  offer  opportunities 
for  self-enlightenment  that  must  in  the  end  benefit  the 
community  as  well  as  the  individual;  the  pity  is,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  reasoning  of  many  active  In  labor 
interests,  but  rather  is  it  reasoned  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  socialist  and  those  who  would  socialize  the  world, 
and  that  high  pay  and  short  hours  is  all  that  is  needed — 
on  the  theory  that  high  pay  will  take  from  capitalistic 
influences  money  that  they  are  holding  from  labor,  and 
short  hours  will  spread  the  work  out  so  as  to  find  employ- 
ment for  all. 

The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning,  and  the  impracticability  of 
operation,  is  illustrated  by  the  mathematics  of  childhood; 
ihat,  if  one  man  will  do  a certain  work  in  ten  days,  ten 
men  will  do  it  in  one,  twenty  in  a half  day,  forty  in  two 
hours;  eighty  in  one  hour,  and  so  on  until  4.S00  men  would 
do  the  same  work  in  one  minute. 

Theory,  I grant  you,  but  as  this  is  the  doctrine  preached 
by  the  socialist,  and  advocated  in  one  degree  or  another 
by  leaders  in  the  so-called  labor  movement.  It  must  be 
considered  and  reckoned  with. 

Let  us  here  note,  that  while  all  progressive  men  and 
women  are  socialists  in  one  form  or  another,  that  is  to 
say,  rational  reasoning  tells  that  any  community  is  pros- 
perous and  contented  only  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
majority;  we  must  not  take  from  those  who  have,  only 
because  they  have,  but  rather  should  we  strive  for  equal 
opportunities,  and  encourage  individual  reward. 

With  socialism,  as  with  many  high-sounding  words,  there 
is  a certain  mystic  hypnotism  in  them  that  seems  to  exer- 
cise a kind  of  magic  over  those  under  its  spell,  when  put 
forth  as  a panacea  for  all  our  social  ills,  and  can  be  likened 
to  the  deadly  drug;  it  has  its  place,  but  when  prescribed 
by  the  inexperienced,  it  becomes  a power  for  evil. 

The  word  is  misunderstood  and  abused:  its  theories  un- 
workable and  absurd  in  the  extreme,  and  if  for  no  other 
reason,  freedom  of  contract  should  be  encouraged  to  offset 
the  destructive  influence  of  popular  argument,  based  on 
high-sounding  words  that  have  no  application  to  the  per- 
sonal equation,  and  relative  equality,  that  is  based  on  unal- 
terable and  natural  laws. 
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We  are  now,  as  never  before,  in  a transitory  state;  look 
where  one  will,  the  evidence  is  plain, — old  ways  are  being 
discarded  to  make  room  for  new,  often  without  reason, 
but  whether  for  reason  or  no,  it  is  the  operation  of  natural 
laws  working  toward  a new  understanding,  and  further, 
there  comes  a time  when  new  ways  are  about  to  return  to 
the  old,  but  in  disguise,  or  in  other  words,  a time  when 
the  great  pendulum  starts  to  swing  back,  and  I truly  be- 
lieve that  is  what  we  have  before  us  today,  except  it  may 
be  that  in  returning  they  will  be  fitted  to  modern  condi- 
tions. 

Labor  unions  were  not  always  as  they  are  now,  nor  will 
they  forever  go  on  sweeping  individualism  aside  in  the 
attempt  to  make  all  men  alike.  Their  theories  have  lacked 
the  understanding  of  the  human  make-up;  have  been  advo- 
cated and  pushed  in  the  interest  of  a minority,  rather  than 
with  a purpose  of  benefitting  industrial  workers  as  a whole, 
and,  therefore,  in  the  end  must  fail,  or  at  least  gradually 
lose  their  hold  on  the  so-called  union  men.  All  signs  point 
to  an  awakening;  the  average  man  thinks  more  than  he 
did  in  former  times,  and  I have  heard  some  ask  the  ques- 
tion, “Why  is  it  necessary  for  painters  in  New  York  City 
to  contribute  $126,000  annually,  of  which  $50,400  goes  to 
the  International  Headquarters,  for  the  privilege  of  work- 
ing?” These  figures  are  not  mine,  but  from  those  who  say 
they  know. 

With  Government  regulation  as  to  hours,  sanitary  sur- 
roundings, safety  appliances,  compensation  for  accidents 
and  occupational  diseases,  I believe  present  day  labor 
unions  will  gradually  pass  out;  the  process  of  elimination 
will  be  slow,  and  with  it  will  come  wages  measured  by 
ability,  and  individual  bargaining  or  freedom  of  contract 
will  be  the  rule.  All  signs  point  to  this,  if  for  no  other 
than  that  earlier  teachings  tell  us  that  men  are  worthy 
of  their  hire,  and  not  that  all  men  shall  be  paid  the  same; 
and,  furthermore,  unless  human  values  are  to  be  reduced 
to  a dead  level,  individual  initiative  must  be  rewarded. 

Collective  bargaining  and  a uniform  wage  is  based  on 
equality,  and  as  equality  means  absolute  sameness,  and  as 
this  cannot  be,  we  must  reckon  with  relative  equality. 

Man  is  controlled  by  conditions,  as  well  as  by  emotions, 
constitutional  or  otherwise,  and  peculiar  to  the  individual; 
therefore  a fixed  formula  that  will  determine  the  relative 
equality  is  too  much  to  expect,  and  we  are  therefore  called 
upon  to  deal  with  the  question  in  the  light  of  experience 
and  the  laws  of  average. 

The  complexity  of  the  question  is  further  exemplified,  as 
experiences  differ;  some  have  been  broad,  others  narrow; 
some  evolve  a theory,  and  then  attempt  to  fit  conditions  to 
it,  instead  of  taking  conditions  as  they  are,  and  by  de- 
ductive reasoning,  deal  with  cause  and  effect. 

Instead  of  calling  the  wage  question  a labor  question, 
let  us  call  it  a people’s  question,  for  in  reality  that  is  what 
it  is,  and  cannot  be  appropriated  by  any  class  or  set  of 
men. 

It  is  recorded,  that  in  the  second  century  the  soldiers’ 
pay  was  increased  beyond  the  example  of  former  times, 
and  they  were  taught  to  expect,  and  soon  to  claim  extraor- 
dinary donatives  on  every  public  occasion  of  danger  and 
festivity.  Elated  by  success,  enervated  by  luxury,  and  raised 
above  the  level  of  subjects  by  their  dangerous  privileges, 
they  soon  became  incapable  of  military  fatigue,  oppressive 
to  the  community,  and  impatient  of  a just  subordination. 

If  this  had  a truth  then,  its  application  now  rests  on  the 
absurd  theory  of  equality,  and  the  resultant  and  natural 
depreciation  of  human  values  where  there  is  no  reward 
for  individual  excellence.  When  equality  is  attempted, 
there  is  no  incentive  for  one  to  be  different  from  the  other; 
all  are  alike;  all  are  so  treated,  and  all  are  paid  the  same, 
which  in  turn  produces  a community  languor,  a lessening 
of  efficiency,  and  a gradual  but  sure  deterioration,  that  is 
superinduced  by  the  human  trait  of  indifference  when  there 
is  no  reward  for  doing  more  than  the  least. 

It  is  the  purest  kind  of  folly  to  resist  longer  the  demands 
of  the  times,  the  plan  under  which  men  have  worked  has 
proved  a failure  in  more  ways  than  one;  it  promotes  sloth, 
encourages  idleness,  and  removes  the  stimulating  force  of 
emulation.  Government  regulation  will  soon  supersede 
labor  unions,  not  along  socialistic  lines,  and  any  attempt 
to  fix  or  keep  wages  at  a given  plane,  will  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Government,  under  the  same  law  that  will  control 
the  consolidated  industries,  made  possible  by  the  combina- 
tions of  capital.  There  will  be  neither  union  nor  non- 
union ; they  will  all  be  industrial  workers. 

This  is  not  a Utopian  dream,  but  a statement  based  on 
the  signs  of  the  times,  and  in  poster  letters  where  all  can 
read  who  will,  and  I therefore  say  unhesitatingly,  that 
freedom  of  contract  is  natural,  is  just,  economically  and 
ethically  sound,  does  no  violence  to  natural  laws,  mental, 
physical  or  otherwise,  and  must  in  the  end  prevail. 

Those  who  would  attempt  to  socialize  the  world  and 
make  all  men  equal,  no  matter  under  what  “ism,”  are  rich 
in  theory,  but  lacking  in  a practical  understanding  of  the 
human  make-up,  and  'the  impossibility  of  harmonizing 
opposites. 

Never  more  than  now  were  men  seeking  light,  never 
more  than  now  were  men  delving  deep  in  old  time  mys- 
teries, only  to  find  that  they' are  not  mysteries,  but  only  an 
enlightenment  that  has  been  kept  from  them  by  those  who 
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profited  by  keeping  others  in  the  dark.  The  progress  of 
time  is  lifting  the  veil;  the  vision  of  men  is  getting  clearer, 
and  with  it  will  come  a better  understanding  of  life. 

Collectve  bargaining  is  economically  unsound,  ethically 
wrong,  a contradiction  of  all  natural  laws,  and  destructive 
in  the  extreme.  It  holds  back  man’s  well  being,  refuses 
to  recognize  the  truth  of  the  science  that  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  uniform  sequence.  The  law  of  natural  selection 
has  a place  in  the  human  makeup,  other  than  in  the 
Darwinian  sense,  and  is  an  outlet  for  all  human  energy. 

Freedom  of  contract  is  not  only  a natural  state,  but 
gives  full  heed  to  the  meaning  of  uniform  sequence,  and 
accepts  the  basic  truth  of  harmony. 

If  all  the  strings  of  a musical  instrument  were  of  the 
same  temper  and  thickness,  if  all  were  drawn  to  a uniform 
tension,  we  would  have  an  equal  or  uniform  sound,  but 
this  equality  would  not  be  music,  nor  would  it  be  harmony, 
but  sameness,  and  that  is  what  we  have  in  collective  bar- 
gaining— monotony  that  dulls,  instead  of  enlivening. 

Freedom  of  contract  does  more  than  offer  opportunities 
to  the  individual  as  against  the  denial  of  them  when  held 
to  a dead  level  with  all;  it  promotes  and  encourages  a 
better  relationship  between  employer  and  employe;  it 
brings  thm  closer  together  and  finds  room  for  a personal 
equation  that  means  harmony;  it  further  removes  the 
feeling  of  dependence,  and  makes  plain  the  meaning  of 
interdependence,  and  the  true  meaning  of  a community  of 
interests.  This  reasoning  does  not  belong  in  the  realm 
of  the  ideal,  but  right  here  in  our  every  day  life,  where 
self-help  and  co-operation  should  rule,  instead  of  self-pity 
and  dependence. 

Mr.  McSteen  moved  that  his  paper  be  received  and  placed 
upon  the  minutes,  and  a rising  vote  of  thanks  be  given  the 
writer,  after  which  the  paper  should  be  open  for  discussion. 
Seconded  and  carried. 

He  also  said  that  the  paper  showed  great  thought  and 
care  in  preparation. 

Mr.  Donovan  said; — I do  not  feel  capable  of  discussing 
this  paper,  as  it  is  so  deep  and  full  of  thought  that  I have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  digest  it,  and  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  more  learned  members. 

Mr.  Oliver  said: — It  is  not  usual  for  a man  to  get  up  and 
explain  his  own  paper  or  make  remarks  about  it,  but  what 
I mean  was  to  have  the  members  take  only  the  basic 
thoughts  from  his  paper  to  their  localities  and  use  their 
own  methods  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Pinck  said: — Mr.  Oliver  covers  the  subject  fully  in 
his  paper,  and  I fully  agree  with  him.  A man  who  has 
everything  does  not  want  to  divide  up  with  another  who 
lias  nothing,  while  the  latter  always  wants  the  more  for- 
tunate person  to  divide  with  him.  Social  equality  is  prac- 
tically impossible,  as  there  are  different  grades  of  man,  and 
they  cannot  be  equal. 

Mr.  McSteen  said: — Mr.  Oliver’s  paper  is  very  deep  and 
comprehensive,  also  one  that  would  need  quite  a little 
thought  before  discussing  it  very  fully. 

Mr.  Weiss  said  that  at  our  last  month’s  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  Watertown,  we  received  a notice,  coming  from 
the  union,  which  said  that  there  would  be  a change  in  the 
agreement,  and  a committee  from  their  association  wanted 
to  meet  one  of  ours.  Wages  was  one  of  the  changes.  He 
continued  telling  about  this  agreement,  speaking  about  the 
equality  in  wages  of  good  and  poor  men  i that  city.  He 
is  in  favor  of  a sliding  scale,  and  illustrated  his  point  by 
citing  some  instances  in  the  conditions  of  labor  in  Water- 
town. 

Mr.  McSteen  said: — There  is  but  one  remedy  and  that 
is  to  pay  the  minimum,  as  we  are  forced  to.  We  should 
not  be  compelled  to  pay  a good  man  a minimum  wage: 
we  should  give  him  an  advantage  in  wage  or  employment 
over  the  poor  one. 

Mr.  Donovan  said  that  in  different  localities  there  are 
different  opinions.  If  the  painters  would  stand  up  for  their 
rights  and  fight,  they  would  win  out.  If  it  were  discussed 
in  different  localities  and  worked  out  from  different  view- 
points, I think  something  would  be  gained. 

Mr.  Glunz  said  that  in  Buffalo  we  had  a nine  weeks’  fight 
and  they  came  back  with  the  idea  of  having  an,  open  shop, 
employing  union  and  non-union  men.  Now  we  are  getting 
along  a lot  better  by  paying  rates’  in  which  we  are  guided 
by  ourselves  and  not  bound  by  a union.  No  shop  in  the 
city  has  a contract  with  any  union.  There  is  no  conflict 
with  other  trades. 

Mr.  Fish  said  that  whenever  we  make  an  agreement 
and  have  it  signed,  we  make  sure  that  there  is  a clause 
in  it  which  says  that  there  will  be  no  sympathetic  strike. 

Mr.  Glunz  said  that  in  regard  to  the  associations  through- 
out the  State,  strikes  seem  to  give  us  new  members,  as 
the  men  seem  to  band  together  and  are  influenced  by  one 
another. 

Mr.  McSteen  asked  if  in  Buffalo  the  minimum  wage  con- 
flicted in  making  estimates.  He  also  wanted  to  know  if  it 
wouldn’t  be  a good  plan  in  estimating  to  have  an  estab- 
lished minimum  and  compel  members  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Oliver  agreed,  and  would  say  that  a man,  has  to  live, 
and  if  one  can’t  pay  a man  enough  to  live  right,  he  can’t 
be  expected  to  give  a good  day’s  work.  He  thought  the 
minimum  wage  is  the  proper  thing. 

Mr.  Taylor  said: — The  minimum  wage  is  a good  thing 
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between  employers  and  places  them  on  an  equal  footing 
in  the  matter  of  a contract.  A union  starts  with  a strike, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  end.  I think  the  minimum 
wage  scale  is  more  effective  between  employers  than  the 
employes.  We  have  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  and  .let 
them  take  care  of  themselves. 

Mr.  Sabine  said: — In  Utica  we  pay  a flat  rate  of  $4  per 
day.  I do  not  think  this  is  satisfactory.  We  pay  a poor 
man  just  as  much  as  a good  man,  and  working  side  by  side 
the  good  man  does  not  quite  see  the  use. 

Mr.  Bailey  said: — This  paper  of  Mr.  Oliver’s  is  worthy  of 
a larger  audience  than  this  small  body.  I know  that  when 
it  is  presented  in  The  Painters  Magazine  it  will  be  well 
digested.  It  is  presented  in  such  a fair  way  that  I would 
like  to  bring  it  before  the  public.  In,  response  to  a question 
from  Mr.  McSteen,  he  answered  that  they  have  no  agree- 
ment with  an  association,  as  he  did  not  think  they 
amounted  to  much,  either  among  unions  or  ourselves. 

Mr.  Weiss  asked: — Is  there  any  local  organization  that 
has  an,  agreement  with  an  association? 

Mr.  McSteen  replied: — There  is  one  in  Rochester. 

Mr.  Potts: — There  is  one  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Oliver: — The  New  York  associations  fine  each  of  the 
members  $2  if  they  do  not  attend  meetings,  not  for  the 
money,  but  because  they  want  the  men  to  come  and  talk 
about  the  different  questions  that  come  up. 

Mr.  Grimmer: — Following  up  Mr.  Oliver’s  last  remark, 
would  say  that  in  New  York  if  a member  is  absent  four 
times  in  succession  he  has  to  pay  a fine  of  $10  in  addition 
to  the  regular  fine.  No  excuse  is  accepted. 

Mr.  Glunz:— I would  like  to  ask  the  New  York  people 
how  they  collect  this  money. 

Mr.  Dabelstein:— -The  bills  go  out  twice  a year,  and  on 
the  bills  are  given  the  dates  of  the  various  absences.  Our 
roll  call  tells  whether  the  member  attended  the  meetings 
or  not.  If  he  does  not  seem  inclined  to  pay,  his  name  is 
put  up,  and  if  he  does  not  finally  pay,  he  is  expelled. 

This  closed  the  discussion  of  this  question. 

On  account  of  the  absences  of  Mr.  Lester,  Mr.  Wood,  of 
Utica,  read  Mr.  Lester’s  paper,  “The  Laws  of  Supply  and 
Demand  as  Related  to  the  Wage  Question.’’ 

The  Laws  of  Supply  and  Demand  as  Related  to 
the  Wage  Question. 

That  is  a question  that  is  far  reaching,  and  the  more 
you  think  about  it  the  more  complicated  it  seems  to  get. 
I think  that  with  a trade  that  is  more  or  less  controlled 
by  labor  unions,  it  alters  the  conditions  considerably  in 
creating  a supply.  To  create  a supply  in  the  paitning 
business,  the  same  as  in  all  other  business,  there  has  to  be 
an  object,  and  that  object  is  invariably  money.  The  more 
the  wages,  the  larger  the  inducement  to  learn  the  trade 
for  the  young  man,  and  the  young  men  that  are  contem- 
plating learning  a trade  are  the  ones  that  we  depend  upon 
to  fill  the  gaps  that  are  happening  every  day.  Now,  to 
illustrate  my  idea  more  clearly,  we  will  say  if  Buffalo,  for 
instance,  pays  larger  wages  to  its  painters  than  any  other 
city  in  the  State,  it  is  every  ambitious  young  man’s  ambi- 
tion to  work  in  Buffalo,  or  any  place,  in  fact,  where  the 
same  condition  exists. 

The  master  painters,  I do  not  think,  give  the  old  appren- 
tice system  much  thought  nowadays.  The  modern  motto, 
“Get  the  money,”  prevails,  but  is  that  going  to  last  verjr 
long?  Will  the  trade  schools  and  the  vocational  schools 
do  for  us  what  the  old  apprentice  system  has  done  for  the 
trade?  Well,  if  they  do  not,  there  is  still  another  salvation, 
learn  the  painting  business  by  mail;  but  there  is  a surplus 
that  don’t  even  learn  the  trade  by  mail;  they  learn  it  by 
guess  or  their  mothers  tell  them  that  they  are  painters 
because  they  made  a good  job  of  painting  the  hen  house. 
Now,  everybody  knows  that  the  demand  is  for  better  me- 
chanics. Our  greatest  trouble  is  to  get  the  good  mechanic. 
So  I think  it  would  be  to  our  interest  if  we  would  look 
more  to  where  the  supply  comes  from  and  how  they  are 
brought  up.  If  we  cannot  maintain  the  old  apprentice 
system,  we  should  interest  ourselves  more  in  the  vocational 
schools. 

Mr  Fish  moved  that  Mr.  Butterworth’s  paper,  “What 
Has  the  Relation  Between  the  Employe  and  Employer  Been 
in  the  Past,  and  What  Ought  It  to  Be?”  be  read  next,  and 
these  two  papers  be  discussed  together,  as  they  were,  in  a 
measure,  related.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Bien  moved  that  Mr.  Lester’s  paper  be  received, 
placed  on  the  minutes,  and  then  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Butterworth’s  paper.  Seconded  and  carried. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Butterworth,  Mr.  Dabelstein  was 
called  upon  to  read  his  paper,  entitled  “What  Has  the  Re- 
lation Between  the  Employe  and  Employer  Been  in  the 
Past,  and  What  Ought  It  to  Be?” 

What  has  been  the  relation  between  the  em- 
ployer and  employe  in  the  past,  what  is  it  in  the 
present,  and  what  should  it  be  in  the  future? 

When  we  look  over  the  ancient  records,  we  ought  to 
congratulate  ourselves  as  craftsmen,  that  our  ancestors  not 
only  fought  to  see  that  our  trades  should  be  protected,  but 


also  that  the  buildings,  the  works  of  our  hands,  were  kept 
from  being  ruined  by  the  acts  of  enemies. 

The  ancient  records  show  that,  about  the  year  1091,  dur- 
ing the  Crusade,  very  many  craftsmen  were  led  by  the 
brother  of  King  William,  of  Scotland,  Earl  David,  who  came 
home  victorious  after  planting  their  standard  at  the  spot 
where  our  Saviour  is  supposed  to  have  been  crucified.  From 
the  color  of  that  standard,  it  was  called  the  “Blue  Blanket.” 
There  were  fourteen  different  trades,  and  the  craftsmen  of 
each  were  protected  by  this  Blue  Blanket. 

Mr.  Alexander  Peunesict  searched  the  records  for  the 
historical  accounts  of  the  Blue  Blanket,  which  is  the  crafts- 
men’s banner,  embodying  the  fundamental  privileges  of  the 
good  town,  as  also  the  power  and  prerogatives  of  the  crafts 
of  Edinburgh.  These  records  had  been  neglected  by  all 
other  historians,  who  had  pretended  to  give  authentic 
accounts  of  the  same.  This  was  about  the  seventh  of  April, 
1722,  when  Mr.  Peunesict  searched  these  records.  He  gave 
in  his  manuscript  of  the  Blue  Blanket  to  the  convenor  of 
the  fourteen  incorporations,  in  order  that  they  might  judge 
of  its  authenticity,  which,  being  very  narrowly  inspected 
by  proper  antiquarians,  was  found  just,  and  the  fourteen 
incorporations  appointed  two  of  their  craftsmen  to  give 
public  testimony  of  their  appreciation,  which  they  did  in 
a letter  recorded  before  the  authorities  of  Edinburgh;  also 
the  coats  of  arms  for  each  of  the  fourteen  incorporations, 
with  their  dates  when  granted,  etc. 

Weavers  were  incorporated  in  1475;  painters,  masons  and 
wrights  in  1475;  surgeons  and  barbers  in  1504;  the  bonnet 
makers  were  incorporated  in  1530,  but,  on  account  of  the 
wearing  of  hats  coming  into  vogue  in  1640,  their  business 
decreased.  The  dyers  were  united  with  this  corporation. 
Other  trades  were  incorporated  about  1475. 

These  fourteen  trades,  or  corporations,  had  the  honor  of 
having  a deacon,  or  one  chosen  as  a deacon  from  each 
branch,  to  represent  them  in  the  Council  of  Edinburgh. 

All  craftsmen  had  to  have  apprentices,  bound  to  serve  for 
years.  If,  at  any  time,  any  of  these  apprentices  was  taken 
by  another  craftsman,  or  master,  the  latter  was  fined  twenty 
shillings  and  the  apprentice  returned  to  his  master.  No 
apprentice  could  get  any  work  in  any  place  until  he  had 
completed  his  apprenticeship.  Then  he  had  to  be  examined 
by  three  of  the  best  craftsmen  that  the  trade  could  furnish. 

Let  me  just  digress  a little  here  to  say  this:  The  word, 

master,  here,  does  not  mean  boss.  It  means  master  of 
one’s  trade.  So  that  journeymen  and  bosses  stood  alike, 
in  so  far  as  representation  in  the  Council  was  concerned. 
This  is  one  of  the  principal  things  that  I have  admired 
in  the  ancient  days. 

These  were  not  the  only  honors  that  the  craftsmen  re- 
ceived in  those  days,  for  King  James  and  other  kings,  and 
queens,  heaped  many  honors  upon  the  craftsmen.  King 
James  III  honored  Robert  Coghlan,  a mason,  by  creating 
him  Earl  of  Mar,  and  Secretary  of  the  State.  John  Hamlin, 
a tailor,  and  one  Leonar,  a smith,  were  promoted  to  extraor- 
dinary favors  and  places  of  trust.  The  king  so  incensed 
the  ancient  peerage  that  they  hung  Coghlan,  Earl  of  Mar. 
over  the  bridge  of  Lauder,  and  the  king  hid  himself  in  the 
old  castle  at  Edinburgh.  But  the  craftsmen  unfurled  their 
Blue  Blanket  and  stormed  the  castle,  set  the  king  free,  and' 
punished  the  peers. 

It  seems  strange,  but  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  the  daughters 
of  the  Pitts,  kings,  were  kept  working  at  their  needles  until 
married.  Historians  cannot  exactly  state  the  age  of  the 
castle,  but  they  say  it  appears  from  the  ancient  records 
that  Ferguson,  the  first  builder,  built  Edinburgh  330  years 
before  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 

God  seems  to  have  put  a distinguished  honor  upon  trades- 
men, for,  in  all  ages,  men  of  the  greatest  learning,  and  the 
noblest  heroes,  have  sprung  from  their  loins.  Poms, 
Monarch  of  the  Indians,  was  the  son  of  a barber,  and  worked 
himself  as  a tinker.  The  good  Archbishop  Yellagesens  was 
the  son  of  a carter,  and  took  the  wheels  of  a cart  for  his 
armor  bearings.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Chancellor  of  England, 
was  begot  by  a butcher.  One  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
any  age,  Cardinal  Julius  Alberon,  was  begot  *by  a gardener. 
Mr.  Law,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  Scotland,  was 
a blacksmith.  The  great  poet,  Robert  Burns,  was  a plow- 
man. King  Charles  II  was  an  excellent  worker  in  ivory. 
Nothing  could  divert  his  attention  from  his  work  with  his 
craftsmen.  Louis  XIV,  of  France,  was  a master  at  making 
watches.  Few  could  equal  him  in  his  reign.  Take  in 
America,  we  have  many  such  examples,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  “rail-splitter,”  James  A.  Garfield,  who  conned  his  books 
seated  upon  the  back  of  a mule  he  was  driving  along  the 
towpath  of  the  canal,  and  many,  many  others.  Wise  princes 
and  statesmen  have  always  held  the  mechanics  in  highest 
esteem  in  those  days. 

Who  can  equal  the  old  master  painters  and  sculptors, 
such  as  Rubens,  David  Tennlers.  Michael  Angelo,  Ponshin, 
De  la  Were,  Copel.  Rembrandt,  Grimmer.  French  the  elder. 
Guido,  Bassen,  Paul  Veronese,  TIntoret,  Titian,  Sebastian 
del  Pimbo,  Salvator  Rose,  Michael  Angelo  Garenaggio. 
Tempest  the  elder,  Buonaroth. 

It  is  reported  that  Peregrino,  supposed  to  be  a pupil  of 
Michael  Angelo,  copied  one  of  Michael  Angelo’s  picUires. 
and  improved  upon  it  in  delicacy  and  expression.  This  is 
what  we  want,  our  apprentices  to  do,  surpass  their  em- 
ployers, or  masters. 

Some  of  us  can  well  remember  our  apprentice  days,  nearly 
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forty  years  ago,  when  we  seemed  to  have  the  same  spirit 
as  the  old  masters.  The  use  of  machinery  began  to  become 
more  prominent  about  1819,  doing  away  with  a great  many 
trades  and  work  by  the  hand,  such  as  weaving  carpet,  and 
other  cloths,  etc.  But  it  did  not  seem,  and  does  not  seem, 
to  have  affected  our  trade  until  this  date.  In  those  days, 
we  ground  in  the  winter  time  the  raw  material,  a great 
many  tints,  made  our  own  putty,  lettered  signs,  toll-boards, 
helped  the  journeymen  to  paint  banners,  etc.  This  gave 
us  work  for  the  two  months  of  the  winter.  In  those  days 
all  the  journeymen  who  were  grainers,  decorators,  landscape 
painters  and  letterers  were  engaged  by  the  year,  the  same 
as  the  apprentices.  And  the  other  employes  had  very  little 
iost  time  in  the  winter,  about  two  months.  Seldom  did  any 
of  them  leave  town,  but  they  remained,  waiting  until  busi- 
ness became  good.  Sometimes  they  had  jobs  that  would 
last  the  year  round.  In  those  days  we  had  to  serve  six 
years’  apprenticeship,  and  we  feel  that  it  was  one  of  the 
best  things  that  could  have  happened  to  us,  as  it  enabled 
us  to  go  out  in  the  world  and  master  any  kind  of  work. 
We  admired — and  do  now — but  we  admired  then  the  young 
man  who  was  master  of  his  trade,  more  especially  if  he 
was  a good  grainer,  or  letterer,  or  decorator.  Men,  em- 
ployers, employes  and  apprentices  were /not  hurried  with 
their  work  in  those  days.  What  we  did  we  had  to  do  well, 
and  with  the  best  material. 

The  second  point  of  my  paper  relates  to  the  employer 
a.nd  employe  of  the  present  time.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
we  have  not  an  apprentice  system  now,  as  in  the  old  days. 
However,  we  find  as  masters  that  the  younger  generation 
does  not  do  work  nearly  as  well  as  in  the  old  days,  and 
it  is  not  to  be  expected,  because  boys  will  not  stay  in  one 
place  for  yeai’S  and  be  thoroughly  educated  in  their  profes- 
sion. And  we  don’t  know  what  the  future  will  come  to  in 
our  business  when  the  old  masters  are  gone.  Let  us  try 
in  some  way  to  suggest  some' change  that  will  be  permanent 
and  for  the  best.  Now,  I believe  that,  we,  as  employers, 
should  treat  our  employes  the  same  as  we  would  like  to  be 
treated.  We  should  have  sympathy  for  them  in  their  trou- 
bles, get  as  near  to  them  in  spirit  as  we  can;  when  on  the 
job.  talk  to  them  as  man  to  man.  and  not  be  stuck  up  as 
if  we  were  something  different  from  our  employes.  This 
would  break  down  the  great  barrier  that  has  been  in  the 
■way,  which  has  been  caused  by  many  employers.  We 
should  not  as  employers  allow  anything  or  anyone  outside 
cf  our  business  to  hinder  or  cause  trouble  in  our  stores  or 
shops.  The  great  evil  in  our  day  is  that  men  are  not 
settled.  The  demands  they  make  sometimes  are  unreason- 
able, caused  by  outside  influence.  But  sometimes  their  de- 
mands are  reasonable,  and  we  as  masters  should  always 
give  in  to  such  demands.  This  condition  has  hindered  the 
success  and  progress  of  our  business.  In  the  cities  and 
States  we  live  in  the  population  moves  continually.  In 
old  days  it  was  different.  Apprentices  would  serve  their 
time,  settle  down,  get  employment  from  their  old  masters, 
marry,  have  families,  and  the  same  names  would  be  heredi- 
tary from  one  generation  to  another.  Churches  would  be 
buill;  up,  society  made  better,  and  other  organizations 
prosper,  because  of  a peaceful  settlement.  I hope  the  day 
■will  come  when  we  will  have  more  peaceful  settlement  than 
there  has  been  for  several  years. 

Finally,  the  last  is,  the  future,  the  employers  and  employe 
in  the  future.  I"  will  make  this  very  short.  Let  us  try 
to  imitate,  as  nearly  as  we  can — of  course,  considering  the 
times — the  ancient  days,  or  the  times  that  have  gone  past. 
If  we  can  try  to  come  near  to  it  we  will  certainly  succeed, 
and  harmony  and  peace  will  prevail,  both  with  employer 
and  employe. 

Mav  the  craftsmen  and  all  the  members  of  the  State  of 
New  York  live  in  unitv  and  love,  and  in  the  worst  of  times 
support  and  maintain  the  honor  and  freedom,  as  our  fore- 
fathers did.  of  the  Blue  Blanket,  until  the  last  trumpet 
rends  the  eternal  sky,  is  the  urgent  prayer  of 

These  two  papers  were  then  open,  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  that  this  paper  be  received,  made  a 
part  of  these  minutes,  and  a rising  vote  of  thanks  be  given 
Mr.  Butterworth  for  preparing  this  paper,  and  that  an  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  on  account  of  his  absence  be  ex- 
tended to  him. 

Mr.  Jacobs: — I move  that  Mr.  Lester’s  paper  be  included 
in  the  above  motion.  Seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Grimmer: — Formerly,  I think  the  relations  between 
employer  and  employe  were  more  sociable.  Now  the  labor 
unions  come  between  them,  as  they  restrict  social  relations 
between  employer  and  employe. 

Mr.  Fish: — I believe  that  the  trade  classes  are  going  to 
give  us  better  mechanics  than  the  apprentice  method.  In 
Buffalo  the  Vocational  School  is  exceptionally  good,  but 
not  as  large  as  possible.  When  it  first  started,  thev  had  a 
painting  class,  but  this  dropped  out.  They  have  just  re- 
organized it.  They  learn  a lot  of  technical  things  which  I 
didn’t  know,  and  which  are  not  taught  in  shops. 

Mr.  Potts: — The  apprentice  question  is  a very  serious 
one.  In,  New  York  a master  is  allowed  one  apprentice  to 
every  ten  men,  and  no  more  than  two  to  a shop.  And  there 
is  always  some  > dispute  about  allowing  them  to  work. 

Mr.  Dabelstein: — To  correct  this  state  of  affairs,  we  hope 
to  have  a trade  board  to  which  all  grievances  will  be  taken 
and  settled. 


The  discussion  of  this  matter  was  then  closed. 

William  King,  of  Buffalo,  read  J.  H.  Fish’s  report  on 
the  Present  Law  of  Removal  of  Wall  Papers. 

Sanitary  Law  and  a Necessity  for  the  Same. 

At  the  Executive  Board  meeting  held  in  Albany,  it  was 
left  to  the  Buffalo  Association  to  report  on  the  existing 
.sanitary  laws  relating  to  the  removing  of  wall  paper  be- 
fore repapering,  but  upon  inquiry  we  find  no  city  that  has 
adequate  laws  governing  the  same.  All  heads  of  Depart- 
ments of  Health  admit  the  advisability  of  some  law  de- 
manding a more  sanitary  finishing  of  walls.  In  order  to 
bring  it  more  forcibly  before  the  convention,  we  will  take 
the  sanitary  wall  finishes  in  general  use  and  the  use  and 
abuse  of  same. 

Sanitary  Wall  Finishes: — It  will  be  necessary  to  take  up 
the  different  finishes  separated,  in  order  to  show  the  merits 
of  same,  also  the  disadvantages,  if  any,  of  same.  So  I will 
class  them  as  follows: — 

First. — All  wall  finishes  in  oil  or  flat  oil,  sanitas,  can- 
vasses and  burlaps,  lincrusta  and  similar  coverings. 

Second. — All  water  color  finishes. 

Third. — All  wall  coverings,  such  as  wall  papers  in  gen- 
eral use. 

In  the  first  class,  there  can  be  very  little  or  no  fault 
found,  for  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  this  class  covers 
the  best  in  sanitation,  because  of  the  ease  of  application 
and  their  adaptability  to  cleanliness.  They  are  also  good 
from  an  economical  standpoint,  being  renewed  easily. 

The  second  class  does  n.qt  call  for  an  extended  review, 
as  they  are  generally  used  for  two  reasons,  namely,  to  cover 
unsightly,  discolored  walls  and  surfaces  in_  the  cheapest 
possible  manner,  or  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a flat,  soft 
surface  , otherwise  impossible.  However,  as  the  flat  oil 
paints  are  so  much  in  use,  that  point  is  no  longer  tenable. 
Of  course,  from  a sanitary  viewpoint,  too,  these  finishes 
are  easily  washed  off  and  renewed  if  so  desired,  and  in  gen- 
eral have  their  good  points  and  under  certain  circumstances 
will  have  many  advocates,  and  to  some  extent  the  use  of 
water  colors  will  be  abused  and  should  be  guarded  against. 

The  third  class  covers  the  large  and  growing  field  of 
wall  papers  of  various  grades,  which  are  extensively  used 
to  cover  up  a lot  of  bad  or  indifferent  plaster  surfaces,  and 
under  most  circumstances  is  the  causes  of  serious  unsanitary 
conditions,  caused  by  applications  of  sheet  upon  sheet  of 
wall  papers,  which  by  the  decompositiin  of  the  paste  is  a 
germ  breeder  of  the  worst  kind,  and  to  add  to  this,  rooms 
where  sick  persons  lie  for  weeks  are  cleaned  up  by  putting 
another  layer  of  wall  paper  over  the  old  paper,  instead  of 
first  removing  the  paper.  This1  is  not  the  worst  fault  per- 
mitted, for  in  a great  many  instances  there  are  as  many 
as  seven,  eight,  and  in  some  cases,  as  many  as  twelve 
papers  pasted  over  each  other.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  prolific  breeding  place  for  disease  of  every  kind.  The 
Boards  of  Health 'in,  various  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
State  are  trying  to  improve  conditions  of  sanitation  and 
stamp  out  disease  breeding  practices,  such  as  the  one 
named  above.  They  are,  however,  much  handicapped  by 
such  practices  as  stated,  and  unless  the.  State  takes  up  the 
question  and  makes  a general  law  covering  the  entire  State, 
no  relief  can  be  obtained  in  the  different  localities.  To  this 
end,  a bill  should  be  introduced  and  enacted  in  the  Legis- 
lature making  it  compulsory  that  all  old  paper  be  removed 
before  new  wall  paper  is  applied. 

For  such  a bill  I submit  to  your  Legislative  Committee 
the  so-called  Wende  bill,  which  last  year  went  in  the 
Senate  as  far  as  third  reading. 

“AN  ACT 

“To  amend  the  public  health  law,  in  relation  to  repapering 

and  recalcimining  walls  and  ceilings.  _ . 

“Wall  paper  and  calcimine.  The  walls  or  celling  of  any 
building  or  of  any  room  or  part  whereof,  used  or  to  be 
used  by  human  beings  for  tenements  or  working  purposes 
in  cities  or  villages  having  a population  of  ten  thousand  or 
more  inhabitants,  shall  not  be  repapered  or  recalcimmed 
until  all  the  old  paper  or  old  calcimine  has  been  removed 
therefrom  and  such  wall  or  ceiling  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned.  Any  owner,  occupant,  agent,  contractor  or  builder 
or  employer  of  any  of  the  same,  who  shall  repaper  or  re- 
calcimine  any  building,  room  or  part  thereof,  used  or  to  be 
used  by  human  beings  for  tenements  or  working  purposes, 
or  cause  such  building,  room  or  part  thereof,  to  be  re- 
papered or  recalcimined,  in  violation  of  this  section,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor.”  ’ 

Before  drawing  my  paper  to  a close,  would  say  that  suca 
a law  may  be  a hardship  at  times,  as  it  will  make  more 
work,  but  I believe  the  members  of  the  Association  are 
public  spirited  enough  to  put  up  with  a little  inconvenience 
like  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  the  public  at  large. 

. Mr.  Oliver  moved  that  this  paper  be  received,  placed  on 
these  minutes  and  a rising  vote  of  thanks  be  given  Mr. 
Fish.  Seconded  and  carried. 

The  paper  was  then  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  McSteen  said: — I have  a copy  of  an  act  which  I be- 
lieve the  Buffalo  delegation  have  with  them,  and  which  I 
think  they  tried  to  enact  into  a law  last  year,  and  met 
with  a large  degree  of  success,  receiving  opposition  from 
only  two  points  in  the  State — Syracuse  and  New  York 
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city.  With  a few  amendments,  present  a copy  of  this  to 
the  Board  of  Health  in  your  locality,  and  send  it  then  to 
the  legislator  or  Senator  in  your  district,  and  have  it 
passed  upon.  Correct  the  evils  of  unsanitary  'work,  and 
do  your  work  in  a clean  and  sanitary  manner.  Therefore, 
try  and  get  this  measure  through. 

Mr.  Oliver: — In  New  York  the  employers  and  employes 
are  punished  for  doing  the  thing  mentioned  in  this  paper. 
Sanitation  is  a very  important  subject.  People  should 
take  care  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  their  lives.  I think  this  meaesure  is  a good  one,  and 
would  advise  going  after  it  very  strongly. 

Mr.  Jacobs: — I think  every  one  should  be  interested  in 
this  subject.  See  that  it  goes  over  to  your  legislators  and 
follow  it  up. 

Mr.  Jessen  suggested  an  amendment  in  the  wording,  as 
he  did  not  think  this  paper  covers  all  conditions,  as  one 
might  paint  over  wall  paper. 

After  several  suggestions,  it  was  decided  to  leave  the 
matter  of  the  wording  in  the  hands  of  the  Legislative 
Committee. 

Mr.  Pinck  thought  that  this  suggestion  was  embodied  in 
the  paper  itself. 

Mr.  Fish  said: — This  paper  was  not  passed  last  year, 
because  the  officials  thought  it  was  originated  by  the  labor 
organizations.  We  want  to  get  this  through  the  State,  a3 
it  will  be  given  more  consideration  if  it  comes  from  every- 
where in  the  State  and  not  just  from  one  or  two  cities. 

Mr.  Hawken  moved  that  this  bill  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  legislators. 

Mr.  Oliver  as  an  amendment  moved  that  the  bill,  ema- 
nating from  Buffalo,  be  referred  to  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. Seconded  and  carried. 

Question  Box. 

Question  1. — What  is  china  gloss  enamel? 

Mr.  Oliver: — It  is  an  enamel,  made  of  clay,  zinc  and 
white  varnish  to  produce  a finish  which  resembles  the 
gloss  on  china.  It  is  not  much  in  use  now,  and  it  is  now 
a trade-mark  name  and  is  manufactured  by  one  concern. 

Question  2. — What  is  the  best  method  of  refinishing  bur- 
lap, in  stain  or  paint? 

Mr.  Weiss: — Use  aniline  dye  made  by  manufacturers  of 
burlap  mixed  into  paste  form  and  stiple  this. 

Mr.  Taylor:— The  condition  of  the  burlap  affects  the  job. 

Mr.  Seebach: — I know  of  a dye,  made  by  a manufacturer 
whose  name  I will  not  mention,  which  will  make  the  bur- 
lap look  like  new.  Of  course,  you  can’t  make  a radical 
change  in  color,  that  is,  you  have  to  deal  with  colors  that 
can  easily  be  changed. 

Mr.  Jacobs: — I had  a job  to  do  like  that  and  I took  the 
burlap  off  the  wall  and  took  it  into  the  yard  and  laid  it  on 
the  ground.  I wet  it  all  over  with  water,  and  then  stained 
it  and  put  it  back  on  the  wall,  where  it  stretched  right 
back  into  place,  and  looked  very  well. 

Question  3. — Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  an  Edu- 
cational Committee  to  take  up  the  matter  of  educating 
poor  business  men  in  the  art  of  making  their  estimates 
high  enough  to  include  overhead  expenses,  so  that  their 
competitors  will  have  a chance  to  enter  their  bids? 

Mr.  Potts:— After  estimating,  add  30  per  cent,  for  all 
overhead  expenses,  and  you  will  make  a profit. 

Mr.  Dabelstein: — I think  every  man  has  to  figure  this  out 
for  the  business  of  each  man  differs,  and  he  has  to  figure 
it  out  for  himself  in  accordance  with  the  way  he  runs 
his  own  business. 

Mr.  Donovan: — We  have  got  to  educate  a great  many 
people.  There  are  a large  number  of  men  competing  against 
us,  who  do  not  know  anything  in  connection  with  their 
business,  and  do  not  figure  in  their  overhead  expenses. 
This  cuts  down  their  prices,  and  when  we,  who  figure  in 
these  expenses,  put  in  our  higher  bids,  we  are  out  of  the 
line  of  estimates.  This  interferes  with  our  business. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  it  would  be  Impossible  to  educate  these 
people,  as  they  are  continually  changing.  One  man  goes 
out  of  business  and  makes  room  for  another  one,  so  this 
educating  would  be  practically  impossible. 

Mr.  Donovan,: — It  would  be  impossible  to  get  all,  but  we 
could  do  some  good  toward  that  end.  This  may  take  some 
time  to  accomplish,  and  if  we  start  it,  it  will  start  people  to 
thinking,  and  that  is  one  great  step. 

Mr.  Bien  then  made  a motion  to  adjourn.  Seconded  and 
carried  and  the  session  closed  at  1.30  p.  m. 

No  afternoon,  session  was  held  on  account  of  a visit  to 
the  Masonic  Home. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Sabine. 
The  discussion  of  the  third  question  in  the  Question  Box 
was  then  in  order. 

Mr.  Donovan: — Some  of  the  members  think  I wish  to 
be  extreme  in  (his  matter.  There  are  so  many  angles  to 
this  question  that  it  must  have  a great  deal  of  thought. 
But  if  we  can  get  the  public  to  thinking,  something  worth 
while  will  develop. 

Mr.  Oliver: — I am  in  sympathy  with  anything  that  will 
help  the  trade.  There  is  more  to  the  painting  business 


than  merely  applying  paint.  It  requires  a better  class  of 
men  than  most  trades.  It  affects  health,  which  is  the  most 
important  thing  to  be  considered.  But  as  to  whether  we 
can  educate  men  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  estimating 
and  overhead  expenses,  I cannot  say.  The  element  of  dare 
and  greed  prevents  any  definite  measure  being  adopted. 

Mr.  Grimmer: — I do  not  think  “dare”  is  the  right  word. 
Generally  they  want  to  see  how  little  they  can  do  for  the 
price,  and  to  see  if  they  can  get  away  with  something. 
The  painter  does  not  have  a good  chance  to  be  exact  in 
his  estimates,  because  he  cannot  look  over  the  plans  in  a 
thorough  manner  to  see  just  how  much  he  needs  of  every- 
thing. In  this  way,  a good  many  details  are  missed  and 
skipped  altogether.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  majority  of 
the  troubles  with  the  overhead  expenses. 

Mr.  Fish: — If  you  have  a chance  read  The  Painters 
Magazine  of  last  March.  In  it  there  is  a chart  which  shows 
different  figures  for  large  and  small  concerns.  In  esti- 
mating, none  of  them  figured  in  the  boss’  salary,  which  is 
a very  important  item  if  the  overhead  expenses  are  to  be 
accurately  figured.  This  chart  allowed  4 per  cent,  for 
losses.  This  is  also  an  important  item  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Donovan: — They  have  also  forgotten  to  say  that  a 
systematic  method  of  working  on  the  work  itself  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  McSteen: — To  get  the  best  from  Mr.  Donovan’s  ques- 
tion, I suggest  that  we  should  give  this  to  the  coming 
Executive  Board,  and  have  them  draw  up  a paper.  If  they 
should  give  this  task  to  Mr.  Donovan,  he  could  do  it  as 
well  as  any  one  in  this  house. 

Secretary  Goeddertz  then  read  a telegram  from  M. 
Ewing  Fox  & Co.  and  a letter  from  M.  A.  Vinson,  of 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Grimmer  moved  that  these  letters  be  accepted  and 
the  usual  action  be  taken.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Question  Box. 

Question  1.— How  can  crash  wall  covering  be  cleaned  of 
smoke  and  dirt  without  destroying  the  texture? 

Mr.  Grimmer: — I should  think  art  gum,  if  used  properly, 
might  help  some,  although  I have  never  had  any  experi- 
ence with  it. 

The  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  was  then  given 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Siems,  chairman,  of  New  York. 

Report  of  Legislative  Committee. 

To  the  Master  Painters’  and  Decorators’  Association  of  the 

State  of  New  York: — ’ 

The  Legislative  Committee  beg  to  report  that  no  legis- 
lation has  been  enacted  since  our  last  meeting. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  State  Compensation 
Commission  for  its  report  for  1915,  which  we  hope  will 
show  the  number  of  journeymen  painters  affected  by  the 
law,  and  the  number  of  accidents  to  painters  for  which 
claims  have  been  filed. 

We  believe  that  the  present  rates  on  painters  are  too 
high,  and  if  we  can  obtain  the  information  we  think  it 
will  furnish  an  opportunity  to  apply  for  lower  rates. 

The  committee  received  from  your  Executive  Board  a 
communication  relative  to  the  advisability  of  framing  a 
bill  to  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  peti- 
tioning that  body  to  pass  a law  similar  to  the  one  now 
in  force  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  relating  to  the 
labeling  of  paints,  oils,  varnishes,  etc.,  which  seems  to 
meet  with  the  demands  of  the  painters  of  that  State. 

F.  W.  Siems,  Chairman, 
Carl  Goeddertz, 

Thos.  R.  Bailey. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  that  this  report  be  accepted  and  made 
a part  of  the  minutes.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Potts: — I would  like  to  ask  whether  any  one  here 
has  had  any  experience  with  the  compensation  act.  One 
of  the  men  in  my  employ  fell  six  feet  and  received  a com- 
pound fracture  of  the  leg.  This  was  two  years  ago,  and 
he  is  still  receiving  $15  per  week.  The  doctor  made  a botch 
job  of  it,  so  I got  my  own  doctor  to  take  care  of  him.  The 
insurance  company  made  quite  a little  stir  about  it,  so  I 
would  never  insure  with  another  compensation  company. 

Mr.  Fish: — One  of  my  paperhangers  had  a sore  on  his 
finger.  It  was  badly  infected.  He  went  to  a doctor,  and 
when  he  found  out  where  my  man  worked,  they  went  to 
my  insurance  company.  He  got  $S0.  I received  a doctor 
bill  for  $28.  which  I took  to  the  insurance  company,  and 
they  paid  it. 

Mr.  Wood: — I know  of  a man  who  fell  and  sprained  his 
ankle.  They  took  him  to  the  hospital,  where  he  stayed  for 
two  weeks.  I paid  his  board,  and  when  the  matter  was 
settled  up  I forgot  to  send  in  this  board  bill,  until  a little 
while  later.  They  gave  him  $30  and  paid  no  attention  to 
the  settlement  of  my  bill  and  I never  got  my  money  back. 

Mr.  Oliver: — I have  been  In  correspondence  with  State 
insurance  societies,  and  have  obtained  a set  of  their  rules. 
They  claim  that  an  employer  is  a man  who  does  work  for 
pecuniary  gain.  I think  that  a man  who  employs  a me- 
chanic of  any  kind  is  an  employer.  Any  man  has  the  right 
to  resort  to  the  old  common  law,  but  where  the  property 
owner  is  not  regularly  insured,  he  has  to  go  to  law. 

Mr.  Taylor: — Our  Association  took  the  liberty  to  adver- 
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tise  the  fact  that  we  are  covered  by  the  compensation  law. 

Mr.  Donovan: — The  idea  occurs  to  me  that  if  every  man 
here  goes  back  to  his  locality  and  writes  a letter  similar 
to  the  one  Mr.  Oliver  suggested,  it  would  wake  up  the 
people. 

Mr.  Jessen  said: — The  rates  are  too  high  and  should  be 
lowered.  I am  going  to  make  a motion  that  a committee 
be  appointed  to  look  into  this  matter  and  report  back  at 
the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Sabine  said  that  this  committee  has  already  been 
appointed. 

Mr.  I.  A.  Jacobs  of  Rochester,  then  gave  his  report  of 
Committee  on  President’s  Address. 

Report  of  Committee  on  President’s  Address. 

Mr.  President,  Delegates  and  Fellow  Members: — 

Your  Committee  on  the  President’s  Address  submits  the 
following  report — After  a careful  perusal  of  the  short  but 
spicy  portrayal  of  the  president’s  mind  and  hand,  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  the  signal  success  that  has  attended 
his  every  effort  to  make  this,  our  thirty-first  annual  State 
convention,  such  a continuous  source  of  profit  to  every 
delegate  present.  Such  a flood  of  knowledge  as  this  meet- 
ing has  been  favored  with  will  be  one  of  the  bright  and 
glowing  pages  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  It  cannot 
do  other  than  make  us  all  better  fitted  for  the  year  1916 
to  take  up  the  duties  as  masters  of  the  art  we  so  proudly 
proclaim  and  finally,  as  this  year  crimes  to  a close,  we 
will  bend  our  energy  with  the  united  efforts  of  all,  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  excellence  established  at  this 
convention.  Respectfully, 

Ed.  M.  Bien, 
Fred  C.  Glunz, 

I.  H.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Donovan  moved  that  the  report  be  received  and 
made  a part  of  the  minutes  of  this  meeting.  Seconded  and 
carried. 

Mr.  Sabine  said: — In  behalf  of  my  local,  I want  to  thank 
you  most  sincerely  for  appreciating  our  efforts,  and  wish 
to  say  that  we  did  the  best  we  could.  In  the  future,  we 
think  this  will  strengthen  our  Association  and  bear  fruits, 
and  that  this  Association  will  do  better  in  the  future  than 
ever. 

Mr.  Grimmer  moved  that  we  give  a rising  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  services  in  the  past. 
Seconded  and  carried. 

Treasurer’s  Report. 

Mr.  Goeddertz  then  gave  his  report  as  treasurer.  Con- 
densed, it  was  as  follows: — 


Balance  on  hand $712.19 

Receipts  587.69 


$1,299.88 

$1,299.88 

Disbursements  443.88 


$856.00 

On  motion,  this  was  accepted  and  was  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  the  minutes,  and  a rising  vote  of  thanks  given 
Mr.  Goeddertz.  Carried. 

An  application  was  received  from  Moller  & Schumann 
Company  for  associate  membership. 

It  was  moved  that  Moller  & Schumann  Company  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  associate  member. 

Mr.  Pinck  then  gave  the  report  of  Committee  on  Me- 
morials to  Deceased  Members. 

Report  of  Memorials  Committee. 

Another  year  has  passed  and  God,  in  His  divine  wis- 
dom, has  deemed  it  His  wish  to  strike  from  the  rolls  of 
our  Association  four  more  of  its  members,  Mr.  John  Nott, 
of  New  York,  a past  president  of  this  Association,  one  of 
the  old  tried  and  true  kind,  who  worked  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  craft;  Mr.  Andrew  States,  of  Utica;  Mr. 
Herman  J.  Kretz,  of  Rochester;  Mr.  J.  P.  De  Neve,  of 
Rochester. 

To  their  'bereaved  families  and  friends  we  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

W.  H.  Pinck, 

G.  W.  Hartner, 
Oscar  L.  Wood. 

Mr.  Grimmer  moved  that  we  suspend  the  work  of  our 
Association  for  one  minute,  and  rising,  devote  this  time  to 
the  memory  of  our  deceased  members.  Seconded  and 
carried. 

Mr.  Goeddertz:- — It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  it 
would  be  a good  idea  when  a member  died  to  have  the 
local  organization  send  a floral  piece. 

Mr.  Potts  made  a motion  that  in  case  of  death,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  local  association  buy  a floral  piece.  I think 
that  a stipulated  price  should  be  set.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Sabine  moved  that  the  price  of  this  piece  is  not  to 
exceed  $10.  Seconded  and  carried. 

A telegram  of  greeting  from  the  Massachusetts  conven- 
tion was  read,  received  and  made  a part  of  the  minutes. 


Mr.  Grimmer  was  called  on  to  give  the  report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions.  He  said  that  there  had  been  noth- 
ing for  this  committee  to  do,  so  that  there  was  no  re- 
port to  be  given. 

Mr.  Hawken,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Creden- 
tials, said  that  the  credentials  of  all  the  members  present 
had  been  examined  and  had  been  found  satisfactory. 

It  was  moved  that  this  report  be  accepted  and  placed 
on  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Bottcher,  in  giving  the  report  of  the  trustees,  said 
that  the  books  had  been  found  correct  in  every  respect, 
and  desired  to  compliment  Mr.  Goeddertz  upon  the  satis- 
factory manner  in  which  they  were  kept. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  this  report  be  received  and 
entered  upon  the  minutes.  Carried. 

Mr.  Oliver  moved  that  we  enter  in  the  minutes  of  this 
meeting  an  expression  of  our  appreciation  to  the  Sales- 
men’s Association  for  their  co-operation  in  this  conven- 
tion, and  for  their  entertainments,  and  that  a rising  vote 
of  thanks  be  given  them.  Carried. 

Mr.  McSteen: — The  Salesmen’s  Association  have  re- 
quested me  to  say  that  they  are  willing  to  become  a State 
association  of  organizers  for  you.  They  wanted  me  to  say 
also  that  if  our  secretary  will  procure  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  secretaries  of  the  Salesmen’s  Association, 
and  address  a letter  to  them,  stating  the  objects  of  this 
Association,  and  inclosing  five  or  more  blanks  for  member- 
ship in  this  Association,  every  member  of  the  Salesmen’s 
Association  will  canvass  the  State  from  one  end  to  the 
other  and  will  show  you  an  increase  in  our  membership.  I 
move  that  our  secretary  be  instructed  to  follow  out  the 
request  of  the  Salesmen’s  Association  that  they  may  have 
the  necessary  data  to  work  on.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Wood,  said: — It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
report  of  the  treasurer  shows  a balance  on  hand  of  over 
$800.  At  the  international  convention  there  was  a balance 
of  about  $425  and  outstanding  accounts  amounting  to  about 
$900.  But  the  more  we  have  the  more  we  want.  There  are 
at  least  twenty  manufacturers  whose  goods  are  bought  by 
the  Master  Painters’  Association,  who  & e not  associate 
members.  If  they  were,  it  would  mean  about  $200  more. 
I move  that  the  secretary  write  each  year  to  tne  manu- 
facturers, inviting  them  to  become  associate  members  of 
this  Association. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said: — When  we  held  a convention  in  New 
York  city  two  years  ago,  we  sent  out  invitations  to  manu- 
facturers all  over  New  York  State,  and  some  of  them  ac- 
cepted and  some  didn’t. 

Mr.  McSteen  said: — I want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  you  elect  a member  of  the  International 
Executive  Board,  let  him  go  with  this  knowledge,  that  the 
State  of  New  York  pays  a per  capita  tax  on  every  mem- 
ber on  our  books.  There  are  other  States  belonging  to 
this  Association  who  do  not  pay  this  tax.  The  Interna- 
tional Association  held  a convention  in  Rochester,  and 
they  saw  fit  to  give  up  the  exhibits  of  manufacturers’  prod- 
ucts. We  should  instruct  our  Executive  Board  member 
to  recommend  that  the  exhibits  be  restored,  as  they  are  of 
much  importance  to  the  convention. 

Mr.  Potts: — Why  do  not  the  other  States  pay  this  tax? 

Mr.  McSteen:— There  is  no  clause  in  the  law  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  which  compels  them  to  pay. 

Mr.  Grimmer: — There  have  been  resolutions  passed  in 
the  International  Association  asking  this  per  capita  tax 
from  each  State  and  individual  member. 

Mr.  Donovan: — I think  that  the  advertising  feature  of 
any  business  is  important.  I think  that  each  member 
should  co-operate  with  each  other. 

Mr.  Conley: — I think  that  the  associations  spend  too 
much  money  foolishly  and  extravagantly.  If  they  did  not 
waste  so  much  money,  there  would  be  no  deficits. 

Mr.  Taylor: — I have  the  best  regard  for  our  associate 
members,  and  I think  that  with  a little  urging  they  will 
work  for  the  same  ends,  and  make  their  association  bigger. 

Mr.  Wood: — No  doubt  the  associate  members  will  work 
among  themselves,  but  I cannot  see  why  a nice  invitation 
to  each  of  the  manufacturers,  inviting  them  to  become 
members  of  the  Association,  would  not  be  the  proper  course 
to  pursue.  If  the  brothers  see  fit,  I withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  McCay: — The  Salesmen  themselves  think  the  better 
wav  would  be  to  invite  the  firms.  They  also  think  that  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Association  would  be  the 
proper  thing. 

The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Wood  was  carried. 

Mr.  McSteen  then  spoke  about  the  Clean-Up  Campaign 
In  conclusion,  he  said  that  if  each  man  were  assessed  50 
cents,  if  this  were  agreeable  to  the  members,  this  Associa- 
tion would  have  a sufficient  sum  to  contribute  to  this  great 
work  of  clean-up. 

Mr.  Sabine  said: — We  had  a campaign  of  this  kind  here 
in  Utica  last  year,  and  we  have  had  quite  a little  success. 
This  campaign  was  advertised  by  billboards  and  was  also 
given  quite  a little  space  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Oliver: — Who  is  behind  this  movement? 

Mr.  McSteen: — In  Rochester  there  was  a Fire-Prevention 
Day;  then  this  started  the  Clean-Up  Week.  Other  cities 
followed  suit  and  it  is  now  a national  movement. 

Mr.  Donovan: — The  origin  of  the  campaign  is  in  St. 
Louis. 
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Mr.  Wood: — I understood  that  it  was  the  paint  and  var- 
nish manufacturers. 

Mr.  Potts: — I think  it  would  be  better  for  each  local  to 
take  up  the  question  of  contribution,  and  not  carry  it  into 
the  State. 

Mr.  McSteen: — In  Rochester  we  could  have  made  a small 
contribution,  but  we  didn’t  feel  that  we  wanted  to  make 
it  in  that  small  way,  so  we  didn’t  make  any.  That  is  why 
this  matter  comes  to  this  point,  that  if  we  co-operate,  we 
could  do  a lot  of  this  work.  It  would  be  much  better  if  we 
could  get  together,  and  instead  of  having  a small  contribu- 
tion from  each  local,  all  put  together  and  have  something 
from  the  State  Association;  that  will  look  well  in  print,  too. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Oliver,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Grim- 
mer, that  this  Association  donate  $100  to  the  Clean-Up 
Campaign. 

Mr.  Potts  said  he  could  not  see  why  this  Association 
should  contribute  at  all.  He  said  it  would  benefit  only  the 
West,  and  the  East  will  not  have  any  share  in  it. 

Mr.  De  Visser: — The  National  Jobbers’  Association  is 
back  of  this  campaign,  and  the  manufacturers  in  that  city 
have  contributed  over  $5,000  to  the  cause.  On  request,  they 
will  send  you  literature  and  all  kinds  of  advertising  ma- 
terial. It  helps  the  manufacturers  to  get  rid  of  their  goods, 
and  also  brings  business  to  the  painter.  There  is  but  little 
expense  attached  to  this  movement  in  regard  to  officers, 
etc.,  and  I think  that  if  we  contribute  this  amount  we  will 
get  most  of  it  back  in  the  way  of  additional  business. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bien  this  matter  was  laid  on  the  table. 
A letter  was  then  read  by  Mr.  McSteen  from  the  Rev. 
Edwin  F.  Keever,  of  Utica,  which,  on  motion,  was  received, 
made  a part  of  the  minutes,  and  acknowledged. 

Mr.  Grimmer:- — At  the  request  of  the  ladies  attending 
this  convention,  and  in  their  behalf,  I wish  to  thank  the 
ladies'  of  Utica  for  their  kind  entertainments  and  the  favors 
shown  them. 

Rochester  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  1917  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Potts: — In.  the  selection  of  the  date,  try  and  select 
some  time  that  will  not  interfere  with  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Boston  conventions. 

Mr.  Dabelstein: — I think  that  New  York  State  should 
be  second  to  none. 

Mr.  Wood  said  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  not  to 
conflict  in  the  matter  of  the  date. 

Mr.  Plawken  thanked  the  members  for  their  kind  selec- 
tion. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Mr.  Bien  and  Mr.  Grimmer  were  apointed  by  President 
Sabine  as  tellers  for  the  elections. 

Mr.  Pinc-k  nominated  for  president  B.  F.  McSteen,  of 
Rochester,  after  a fitting  tribute  to  Mr.  McSteen’s  ability 
and  co-operation.  Mr.  Conley  seconded  the  nomination, 
and  Mr.  Jessen  then  moved  that  the  nominations  be  closed. 
Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Bien,  moved  that  the  secretary  cast  one  ballot  to 
elect  B.  F.  McSteen  president  of  this  State  Association. 

Mr.  McSteen  accepted  and  expressed  his  thanks. 

Mr.  Joss,  of  Syracuse,  nominated  Oscar  L.  Wood  for  vice- 
president  of  this  Association.  It  was  moved  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  closed.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Taylor  moved  that  the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  for 
the  election  of  Mr.  Oscar  L.  Wood,  of  Syracuse,  as  Vice- 
President  of  this  Association.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Wood  accepted  his  new  position  and  expressed  his 
thanks. 

Mr.  Oliver  then  nominated  Carl  Goeddertz  for  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  to  succeed  himself.  Mr.  Donovan  seconded  this 
nomination. 

On  motion,  nominations  were  closed.  Seconded  and 
carried. 

Mr.  Grimmer  moved  that  the  Vice-President  cast  one 
vote  for  Mr,  Goeddertz,  of  Rochester,  for  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Goeddertz  accepted  this  honor  and  expressed  his 
thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

The  election  of  the  Executive  Board  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  John  H.  Fish,  of  Buffalo;  William  H.  Oliver,  of 
New  York  city;  ' Otto  Seebach,  of  Rochester;  McClellan 
Freer,  of  Middletown;  E.  M.  Bien,  of  Elmira;  ,T.  R.  Butter- 
worth,  of  New  Rochelle;  T.  R.  Bailey,  of  Utica,  and  F.  W. 
Noll,  of  Bronx. 

The  election  of  a member  on  International  Association 
Executive  Board  then  took  place,  C.  G.  Taylor,  of  Middle- 
town,  being  chosen. 

As  trustee  for  three  years,  F.  M.  Bottcher,  of  Elmira, 
was  elected  to  succeed  himself. 

’Pile  election  of  delegates  to  the  international  convention 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  D.  .T.  Donovan,  of  Buffalo;  G.  B. 
1-Iawken,  of  Rochester,  and  C.  H.  Dabelstein,  of  New 
York  city. 

Under  the  head  of  unfinished  business,  Mr.  Donovan 
said: — 1 would  like  to  have  the  specifications  question  taken 
up.  Mr.  McSteen  and  T were  on  the  committee,  and  the 
specifications  were,  to  have  been  printed.  This  cost  quite 
a little,  and  It  was  left  to  the  committee  to  see  what  was 
to  be  done  about  it. 

Mr.  Dabelstein: — It  Is  entirely  too  lengthy,  and  it  has 
paragraphs  where  a particular  brand  of  goods  is  specified, 


and  which  might  not  suit  in  every  case.  It  should  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  a committee  to  change  it  and  bring  it  before 
the  convention  next  year.  We  should  cut  out  some  parts, 
and  this  would  also  put  ourselves  to  a much  less  expense. 

I make  a motion  that  these  specifications  be  given  to  a 
committee  of  three  to  be  cut  down  and  made  a little  more 
concrete.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Glunz: — In  the  report  read  by  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, I did  not  hear  whether  they  were  put  to  any  ex- 
pense by  any  work  they  had  done  during  the  past,  and 
whether  any  arrangements  had  been  made  to  cover  the 
expense,  if  there  had  been  any. 

Mr.  Siems: — No.  There  has  been  no  committee  appointed, 
either. 

Mr.  Glunz: — I wanted  to  know  if  you  had  any  expenses 
during  the  last  year  as  one  of  the  committee,  or  if  any 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  cover  expenses  incurred 
by  legal  advice  in  drawing  up  these  reports,  etc. 

Mr.  Siems: — No. 

Mr.  Fish  moved  that  The  Painters  Magazine  be  accepted 
as  the  official  organ  of  this  Association,  and  his  motion  was 
seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Grimmer:— I move  that  we  have  the  revised  official 
membership  list  printed.  Carried. 

Mr.  Patten  moved  to  extend  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  daily 
papers  for  recording  the  actions  of  this  convention. 
Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Jessen  moved  that  a suitably  engraved  gavel  be  pro- 
cured by  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  presented  to  our 
retiring  president,  Mr.  Sabine.  Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Potts: — I move  that  a vote  of  thanks  be  given  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  for  the  privilege  of  using. their  cham- 
bers. Seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Dabelstein: — I move  that  this  convention  give  a 
rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Utica  Association  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  arrangement  of  the  convention  for  these 
three  days,  and  the  one  three  months  previous.  Seconded 
and  carried. 

Mr.  Hauser: — The  Utica  Association  thanks  the  State 
Association  for  their  kind  expressions  of  appreciation. 

Mr.  Glunz  and  Mr.  Bien  were  asked  to  escort  Mr.  McSteen 
to  the  platform. 

As  Mr.  Sabine  pinned  the  badge  of  President  upon  Mr. 
McSteen.  he  said: — It  is  indeed  a very  great  pleasure  to 
present  this  badge  to  you,  the  coming  president  of  the 
Master  Painters’  Association.  I hope  that  vou  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  carrying  on  the  duties  of  your  office. 

Mr.  Potts  and  Mr.  Dabelstein  were  asked  to  conduct  Mr. 
Oscar  L.  Wood  to  the  platform.  Mr.  Sabine  then  said  to 
Mr.  Wood:— I have  had  a great  many  happy  moments  in 
my  life,  but  this  is  one  of  the  happiest.  In  giving  you  the 
badge  of  Vice-President  I feel  perfectly  confident  that  you 
will  do  the  best  you  can  for  this  Association. 

Mr.  Sabine  said  to  Mr.  Carl  Goeddertz: — It  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  ask  you  to  accept  the  badge  of  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  We  greatly  appreciate  the  excellent  work  you 
have  done  in  the  past,  and  I have  every  confidence  that  you 
will  fulfill  the  duties  of  your  office  as  well  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past. 

Mr.  McSteen  then  said: — Brothers.  I want  to  thank  you 
very  kindly  for  the  honor  which  you  have  bestowed  upon 
me.  I assure  you  I consider  it  the  greatest  honor  I have 
ever  received  in  my  life.  I will  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  live  up  to  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  me.  I thank 
you.  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Wood: — Mr.  President  and  members.  T heartily  agree 
with  our  President  in  his  remarks,  and  I thank  you  all 
for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  I will  do 
my  best  to  help  in  all  things.  Thank  you.  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Sabine: — Newly  elected  officers,  old  officers  and  dele- 
gates of  the  Master  Painters’  Association,  in  retiring  as  your 
President,  allow  me  to  sincerely  thank  you  for  the  co-opera- 
tion yon  have  given  me  in  the  conducting  of  this  office  last 
year.  The  Executive  Board  gave  us  lots  of  assistance  and 
all  worked  hard.  T have  always  been  accorded  the  cour- 
teous treatment  of  all  the  officers  and  members  of  Boards. 

In  retiring  from  the  presidency.  I hope  to  meet  you  all 
in  Rochester  next  year,  and  try  to  make  it  the  best  meeting 
ever  held  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Thanking  vou,  gentlemen.  I retire. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  and  Mr.  Conley  were  asked  to  escort  the 
retiring  past  president.  Mr.  Sabine,  to  a chair  among  the 
common  people. 

Mr.  McSteen  then  addressed  the  members: — I said  before 
that  Now  York  State  wants  to  be  first  and  I meant  it.  We 
are  going  to  try  and  make  New  York  State  first.  Do  you 
remember,  five  years  ago,  when  we  assembled  in  this  cham- 
ber and  did  not  know,  as  an  organization,  where  we  were 
at?  Through  the  efficiency  of  the  officers  of  the  past  five 
years  you  have  come  to  be  an  institution.  Tn  laying  out 
your  work  for  the  future,  the  Legislative  Committee,  which 
has  not  yet  been  appointed,  and  which  the  chair  will  an- 
nounce before  leaving  this  city,  will  have  some  tasks  to 
perform  this  coming  year.  We  have  not  yet  found  out  how 
we  are  going  to  get  the  money  to  provide  for  them.  There- 
1 ore  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  which 
will  be  appointed  today,  to  try  in  the  next  twelve  months 
to  procure  a pure  paint  law,  ns  presented  by  the  Buffalo 
delegation  The  per  capita  tax  that  you  are  paying  this 
Association  is  insufficient.  See  if  there  is  not  some  way  to 
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raise  funds,  from  our  own  pockets,  to  conduct  the  business 
of  this  Association.  Some  of  our  local  Associations  are 
paying  dues  of  $5  or  $6,  and  some  are  paying  more.  All 
should  pay  more.  It  must  be  worth  all  the  effort  and 
trouble  or  you  would  not  have  come  to  the  conventions 
of  former  years.  We  are  continually  spending  money.  Our 
excellent  Secretary  is  receiving  only  $100  salary.  If  you 
want  to  hiold  and  retain  the  services  of  such  a good  man 
you  must  pay  him  more.  But  if  you  paid  him  more,  you 
would  pay  out  more  than  you  receive.  To  keep  a man  of 
his  calibre  you  have  got  to  give  him  a substantial  salary. 
We  are  living  in  an  age  of  professionalisf.  This  Association 
has  got  to  wake  up  to  these  questions.  The  convention  at 
Rochester  next  year  must  contain  at  least  one  professional 
feature,  that  is  a professional  man.  You  must  also  make 
up  your  mind  that  that  man  must  be  paid  for  his  services. 
Every  member  connected  with  the  different  committees 
must  each  do  his  duty.  I thank  you,  gentlemeri,  for  your 
very  earnest  attention. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  at  1:15. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  STATE  PAINT  SALESMEN 
ASSOCIATION. 

MINUTES  of  the  New  York  State  Paint  Salesmen 
Association,  held  January  10,  1918,  at  Bagg’s 

Hotel,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  headquarters  of  the  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators’  Association. 

After  an  opening  address  by  the  president,  the  report 
of  the  secretary  and  treasurer  was  read  and  the  financial 
report  accepted. 

A motion  made  by  Mr.  Cook  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Pierce 
that  the  by-laws  be  accepted  as  read  by  the  president 
was  carried. 

Mr.  Andrews  made  a motion,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pierce, 
that  a committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  amend  the  by- 
laws. Carried. 

The  president  appointed  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Jones  and 
Mr.  Cook  as  By-laws  Committee.  Their  report  was  read 
by  Mr.  Andrews  and  accepted. 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Jones  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Adelman  that  the  president  appoint  a committee  to  get 
up  a paper  to  be  read  at  the  Master  Painters’  and  Dec- 
orators’ convention.  Carried. 

Committee  appointed  were  Mr.  Adelman,  Mr.  Jones  and 
Mr.  Stevenson,  the  paper  to  be  read  by  Mr,  Jones. 

Mr.  Andrews  made  a motion,  seconded  by  Mr.  Cook, 
that  the  Association  request  permission  to  entertain  the 
master  painters  Wednesday,  January  12.  Carried. 

Daniel  Sabine,  president  of  the  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators’  Association,  accepted  the  invitation  on  behalf 
of  that  organization. 

Mr.  McKin  made  a motion,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jones,  that 
a committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  president  to  ar- 
range the  entertaining  of  the  New  York  State  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  for  Wednesday  night,  and  full 
power  to  be  given  this  committee.  Carried. 

The  president  appointed  Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Pierpe  and 
Mr.  White. 

On  motion  made  by  Mr.  Butler  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Cook  suitable  notes  were  ordered  to  be  made  on  the  books 
of  the  death  of  Carlos  Miller. 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Jones  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Pierce  that  the  present  officers  be  re-elected.  Carried, 
and  on  motion  made  by  Mr.  Jones  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Adelman  the  secretary  cast  one  ballot. 

Officers. 

President,  John  D.  DeVisser,  Standard  Varnish  Works, 
New  York;  vice-president,  Jas.  L.  Williams,  Matheson 
Lead  Company,  New  York;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Al- 
fred H.  Mueller,  Wm.  Zinsser  Company,  New  York. 

The  president  appointed  the  Executive  Board:— L.  S. 
Butler,  E.  P.  Jones,  R.  G.  Lawrence,  L.  J.  Stevenson,  and 
E.  Lobell. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  the  next  New  York  State 


Master  Painters  and  Decorators’  convention,  to  be  held 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1917. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Salesmen  Association  offer  to 
the  Master  Painters’  Association  to  act  as  State  organizer 
for  them.  That  the  Master  Painters’  Association  send 
to  §11  the  members  five  application  blanks  for  member- 
ship. 

This  was  heartily  accepted  by  the  New  York  State  Mas- 
ter Painters’  and  Decorators’  Association. 


The  Constitution  of  the  New  York  State  Paint 
Salesmen  Association. 

ARTICLE  I. 

This  organization  shall  be  known  as  the  “NEW  YORK 
STATE  PAINT  SALESMEN  ASSOCIATION.’’ 

The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  bring  about  more 
social  and  intimate  acquaintance  among  the  treveling 
salesmen  of  the  paint  trade,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
being  able  to  assist  in  entertaining  at  the  Master  Paint- 
ers’ and  Decorators’  convention. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Any  traveling  salesman  or  persons  connected  with  the 
manufacturing  or  wholesale  paint  and  allied  business,  in 
selling  or  promoting  sales  of  same,  is  eligible  to  member- 
ship in  said  Association  upon  payment  of  membership  fee, 
$2.50,  to  include  dues  for  said  Association  for  one  year. 

All  applications  for  membership  shall  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  or  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  officres  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Secretary-Treasurer,  and  five  members  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  who  shall  be  elected  at  each  annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

The  annual  dues  shall  be  due  and  payable  on  or  before 
the  annual  meeting,  and  any  members  not  paying  these 
dues  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  said  meeting  shall  be 
adjudged  a delinquent  and  dropped  from  the  membership 
of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  V. 

No  part  of  money  arising  from  membership  fee  or  an- 
nual dues  of  members  of  this  Association  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  any  purpose  except  printing,  stationery  and 
stamps,  to  be  purchased  by  the  Secretary  as  he  requires 
to  carry  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  balance  of 
money  on  hand  can  be  spent  on  entertaining  by  the  vote 
of  the  officers  and  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

The  President  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee,  whose  office  shall  be  for  one  year. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  shall  be  called 
during  the  month  of  January  of  each  year. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  required  to 
make  report  at  each  annual  meeting  of  all  money  re- 
ceived and  disbursed. 


A smoker  by  the  New  York  State  Paint  Salesmen’s  As- 
sociation to  the  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators' 
Association  at  Bagg’s  Hotel  wound  up  the  second  day  of 
the  convention. 

The  ball  room  took  on  the  aspect  of  a corner  of  some  big 
carnival.  High  peaked  caps  that  ended  in  mannikin’s 
arms  adorned  the  heads  of  the  happy  ones,  and  in  the  soft 
light  of  the  room  the  effect  was  striking. 

All  told  it  was  a gay  time.  Members  of  the  Morton 
Opera  Company  appeared  for  a while  to  sing  a few  songs, 
tell  some  stories  and  do  a bit  of  dialogue  work.  Then  an 
old  colored  minstrel  quartet  sang  songs,  did  buck  and 
wing  dancing,  and  the  Utica  City  Quartet  followed  with 
songs  that  were  replete  with  local  hits. 
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Keystone  State  Painters 

HOLD  TWENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  MASTER  HOUSE  PAINT- 
ERS AND  DECORTORS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  11,  12  and  13,  1916. 


The  twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and* 
Decorators  was  held  at  the  Port  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh, 
on  January  11,  12  and  13. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  Carl  T.  Singhouse,  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  local 
association,  after  which  an  invocation  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Staples. 

Address  by  Mr.  Stevenson. 

The  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Allegheny  County  Historical  Association,  Wil- 
liam H.  Stevenson,  next  gave  an  address  of  welcome,  in 
which  he  said: — 

I consider  it  a great  privilege  to  be  asked  to  extend  to 
you  the  greetings  from  a commercial  organization  such 
as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh. 

After  speaking  at  some  length  about  Pittsburgh  he 
said: — 

We  have  today  in  our  city  a spirit  that  is  spreading,  and 
it  is  spreading  in  every  other  city,  and  that  is  co-operation. 
Co-operation  is  a fundamental  principle.  Without  co- 
operation the  State  would  become  extinct,  and  without  co- 
operation the  nation  would  become  chaos.  And  it  is  co- 
operation, that  get-together  spirit,  that  seems  to  be  pre- 
vailing in  every  place. 

Organization  accomplishes  great  things,  and  an  organ- 
ization that  has  rut-bound  or  hide-bound  individuals,  I 
want  to  say  that  these  are  perilous  times  for  them,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  problems,  both  business  and 
social,  that  appeal  to  us  now  that  it  seems  to  strain  every 
resource  of  society  to  meet  them  and  solve  them,  and  we 
must  be  progressive  so  that  we  can  meet  these  various 
problems  that  come  before  us  in  a spirit  of  co-operation 
and  get  together  to  do  each  other  good  in  the  best  way  we 
can  and  in  the  interest  of  all.  And  we  need  that  in  this 
country  more  than  we  ever  did  before.  This  organization 
and  other  organizations,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  funda- 
mental organizations  of  this  country  to  hold  together  the 
very  principles  that  we  stand  for,  and  the  business  man 
has  come  into  his  own.  I am  very  much  interested,  being 
a director  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  and  when  we  have,  as  we  have  now,  seven 
hundred  organizations  from  all  through  the  United  States 
organized  into  one  great  organization,  where  we  can 
crystallize  the  sentiment  and  get  the  opinion  of  business 
men  throughout  the  United  States  of  these  seven  hundred 
organizations,  representing  four  hundred  thousand  men, 
on  a national  question  and  take  it  down  to  Washington 
and  present  it  to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress,  I am  satisfied  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  business 
men  to  assert  themselves  and  get  together  on  all  these 
great  principles  of  government  and  business  and  economy 
and  these  other  matters  that  each  one  of  us  is  interested 
in.  We  ought  to  be  loyal  to  our  own  cities.  We  ought  to 
feel  that  that  civic  pride,  which  is  simply  national  patriot- 
ism localized,  we  must  have  that  patriotic  spirit  in  our 
own  cities.  After  all  it  is  the  individual  and  the  individ- 
uals banded  together  that  makes  up  civilization.  We  have 
more  laws  than  we  need.  What  we  need  is  good  men. 
And  when  we  combine  this  particular  organization  and 
this  commercial  organization  with  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple that  is  for  the  benefit  of  us  all,  not  losing  sight  of 
our  own  interest,  because  the  time  has  passed  when  a 
competitor  does  not  know  his  neighbor.  There  was  a time 
when  a man  who  was  a competitor  of  another  man  would 
not  speak  to  him  on  the  stfeet.  Now  we  get  together  and 
talk  matters  over.  Competition  is  strong,  but  service  over- 
comes competition,  and  it  depends  on  individual  effort,  and 
we  all  recognize  it.  We  want  the  full  strength  of  this  or- 
ganization in  building  up  the  community.  We  can  get  out 
of  this  organization  just  what  we  put  in.  The  man  who 
says,,  “Oh,  I don’t  get  much  out  of  this  House  Painters 
and  Decorators’  Association,”  it  is  simply  because  he  does 
not  put  anything  in.  The  man  that  puts  his  best  in  an 
organization  gets  more  out  of  it  than  he  puts  in.  And  if 
we  will  all  adopt  that  principle  we  can  stand  against  "the 
wrongs  that  need  resistance  and  for  the  right  that  needs 
assistance,  and  for  the  future  in  the  distance  and  the  good 
that  we  can  do.”  (Applause.) 

As  a representative  of  the  Pittsburgh  Master  Painters’ 
Association,  Douis  B.  Titzell  spoke,  saying  in  part: — 

My  joy  this  morning  is  somewhat  mingled  with  regret. 
The  illness  of  the  president  of  the  Master  Painters’  Asso- 


ciation of  Pittsburgh  has  left  a great  void  in  this  conven- 
tion, which  I think  will  be  very  hard  to  fill,  if  it  can  be 
filled  at  all.  E.  R.  Cluley  is  a man  who,  if  he  were  occu- 
pying this  rostrum  this  morning  would  welcome  you  in  a 
fitting  and  cordial  way  which  I am  unable  to  do.  I know 
if  Mr.  Cluley  were  present  he  would  welcome  you  in  a way 
hat  you  would  feel  it,  and  that  it  would  be  brief  and  to 
he  point.  I desire  to  welcome  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Association  to  our  city,  to  our  good  will,  and 
to  our  hospitality. 

The  convention  was  then  turned  over  to  the  president 
of  the  State  Association,  Charles  H.  Fowler,  who  said: 

I am  very  much  pleased  to  preside  over  this  body  again. 
I want  to  extend  the  courtesies  of  the  Association  to  every- 
body here.  This  is  our  Association  for  us  to  all  enjoy 
and  make  the  best  of  it.  I want  you  to  put  some  ginger 
in  it  and  make  this  Association  one  of  the  greatest  we 
ever  had. 

I have  a few  remarks  here  called  the  president’s  address. 

President’s  Address. 

To  the  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  Association 

of  Pennsylvania: — 

Gentlemen: — 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  greet  you,  as  our  guests, 
on  this  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  twenty-eighth 
annual  convention,  in  this  city  of  Pittsburgh,  1916. 

Another  year  has  come  over  our  pathway;  another  mile- 
stone registered,  but  we  should  again  this  year  be  more 
thankful  to  our  Almighty  God  for  the  watchful  care  of  our 
nation,  to  protect  and  keep  us  from  the  horrible  war. 
May  our  prayer  be  that  the  Guardian  Angel  protect  and 
keep  peace  within  our  borders. 

The  past  year  has  been  a very  singular  one,  with  war 
on  one  side  of  the  ocean  and  with  disaster  on  this  ^de, 
with  very  peculiar  business  relations,  in  some  parts  busi- 
ness being  very  good  and  in  others  only  fair,  but  we  should 
look  at  the  best  and  profit  from  the  experience  and  trust 
that  the  coming  year  will  be  more  bountiful  and  that  our 
entire  nation  will  be  greatly  benefited. 

Your  President  wishes  to  recommend  the  following  items 
for  cheerful  consideration: — 

Finances. — You  will  observe  by  the  Treasurer’s  report 
that  this  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Association 
when  we  have  had  any  capital,  and  this  has  been  accom- 
plished only  by  the  methods  adopted  at  our  last  convention, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  1915,  “that  hereafter  the  Association 
furnishes  a banquet,  and  the  ones  attending  pay  for  same, 
per  plate.”  This  was  carried  out  and  proved  successful 
and  I suggest  that  all  attending  this  convention  will  kindly 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  to  attend  the  banquet 
and  arrange  for  their  tickets  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that 
the  committee  can  complete  the  arrangements. 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Daw.— This  is  a new  ex- 
perience and  expense  to  all.  If  applied  to  all  who  employ 
labor  will  it  be  good  or  evil?  Every  employer  will  be 
obliged  to  add  additional  cost  to  his  business.  You  cannot 
afford  to  take  any  chances  as  this  is  worse  than  a fire  . . . 
There  are  several  ways  for  protection  and  we  all  need  the 
best  and  then  you  are  not  safe.  There  are  some  business 
concerns  that  have  no  standing  and  they  will  not  insure, 
and  there  is  where  the  Law  is  not  fair.  It  should  be  for 
all  and  not  for  a few. 

I see  in  The  Painters  Magazine  that  Mr.  D.  L.  Starr  ad- 
dressed the  Pittsburgh  Association  and  so  stated  that  the 
New  Law  will  be  a benefit.  That  will  have  to  be  proven: 
we  have  not  started  on  the  journey  yet. 

If  you  notice  in  the  Report  of  the  Monthly  Bulletin,  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  October  number,  page  38,  in 
reference  to  ladders  and  scaffolding,  which  we  are  all 
obliged  to  use,  this  should  have  our  attention. 

Paint  Legislation. — There  is  a new  law  for  the  protection 
of  Paint  Legislation.  The  honest  manufacturer  will  not 
need  this  law,  but  the  other  parties,  they  will  have  to 
change  and  get  right.  I trust  that  this  law  will  cover  all 
that  it  was  intended  for  and  be  satisfactory  to  all. 

Some  new  ideas  have  been  brought  to  the  surface  the 
past  year  in  connection  with  linseed  oil.  What  do  you 
know?  Do  you  care  to  look  into  it  and  learn  that  linseed 
oil  on  the  market  is  not  what  it  should  be? 

Organization. — I would  suggest  that  the  Master  Painters 
Association  consider  the  ways  and  means  of  organizing 
the  State.  We  have  some  capital  and  I think  it  Is  worthy 
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of  consideration.  I trust  that  something  along  this  line 
will  be  done  the  coming  year,  so  that  at  our  next  conven- 
tion there  will  be  a great  increase  to  our  fold. 

At  the  Executive  Board  meeting  of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  held  at  Cedar  Point,  on 
Lake  Erie,  it  was  recommended  that  all  locals  pay  $2.00 
per  capita?  What  do  you  think?  What  are  you  going 
to  do? 

Secretary  Lane: — I move  the  address  be  referred  to  the 
proper  committee.  Carried. 

President  Fowler  appointd  the  following 

Committees. 

Credentials: — P.  J.  Brankin,  A.  C.  Rapp  and  H.  W.  Mc- 
Cartney. 

Auditing: — Francis  F.  Black,  John  P.  Gohl  and  Charles 
Simmons. 

President’s  Address: — William  D.  Wolfinger,  Louis  B. 
Titzell  and  Frank  X.  Kelly. 

Press: — Frank  L.  Stulen  and  Charles  A.  Haid. 

The  minutes  of  the  Executive  Board  were  then  read  by 
Secretary  Lane. 

President  Fowler,  as  delegate  to  International  conven- 
tion, said  that  he  attended  the  convention  at  Washington 
in  February  last  and  we  had  an  elegant  convention,  well 
attended  and  good  papers,  good  attention,  and  there  were 
lots  of  things  there  that  were  worthy  of  our  notice,  and  no 
doubt  a number  of  us  have  taken  notice  of  it  through  The 
Magazine,  about  insurance  and  architects’  plans  and 
specifications,  and  all  those  things  that  come  up  in  our 
line  of  business,  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  make  a liveli- 
hood. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1.55  p.  m. 

The  first  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  A.  D.  Hoagg,  of 
the  Acme  White  Lead  and  Colors  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Varnish  Troubles  and  the  Relative  Responsibilities 
of  the  Manufacturers  and  Master  Painters. 

First,  we  will  mention  a few  of  the  varnish  troubles, 
such  as: — 

Cracking  or  crazing,  blooming,  turning  white,  sinking  or 
becoming  dead  and  losing  its  gloss,  sweating,  pin  holes, 
wrinkling,  crawling,  blistering  and  failing  to  flow  out,  etc. 

The  great  question  before  the  house  is: — “Who  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  these  troubles?  We  will  first  consider  the 
responsibility  of  the  manufacturer.  If  he  expects  to  con- 
tinue and  prosper  in,  business  by  selling  to  the  best  me- 
chanics, he  must  select  the  best  gums  suitable  for  the  dif- 
ferent varnishes  and  have  experts,  who  can  melt  these 
gums  without  scorching  them,  and  he  must  supply  these 
experts  with  properly  refined  and  aged  linseed  oil,  having 
all  the  foots  abstracted  in  order  to  get  a uniform  drying 
varnish.  He  must  use  turpentine  to  properly  thin  out  the 
varnish,  and  then  he  must  have  the  proper  facilities  for 
filtering  the  product  before  it  is  placed  in  the  aging  tanks 
to  be  aged  from  three  to  eighteen  months,  depending  upon 
the  quality  of  the  varnish.  When  we  consider  the  millions 
of  gallons  of  varnish  made,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  vast  sums 
of  money  necessary  in  order  to  keep  a stock  of  properly 
aged  goods  on  hand  at  all  times. 

There  is,  from  a certain  class,  a demand  for  very  heavy 
bodied  yarnishes.  These  heavy  varnishes  the  better  class 
of  varnish  makers  hesitate  to  send  out  owing  to  the  fact 
that  they  invariably  cause  trouble.  They  are  not  bodied 
up  as  a rule  with  high  grade  gums,  because  the  price  will 
not  admit  of  it.  They  do  not  dry  through  like  a varnish 
with  medium  body.  They  are  much  more  likely  to  crack 
when  they  are  dry  and  the  varnish  maker,  who  feels  his 
responsibility  to  the  user  of  his  product,  avoids  the  sale 
of  them  as  far  as  possible. 

The  varnish  maker  then  is  held  responsible  for  producing 
an  article  that  is  made  of  the  proper  gum,  that  contains 
enough  refined  and  aged  linseed  oil  to  give  it  the  necessary 
elasticity  as  well  as  long  life,  and  is  aged  in  the  aging 
tank,  after  it  is  made,  to  give  it  the  fine  flowing  qualities 
all  high  class  varnishes  should  have.  The  varnish  maker, 
who  feels  his  responsibility  to  the  user  of  his  products, 
will  surely  produce  a thoroughly  combined  and  ripened 
article. 

A varnish  maker  then  should  be  held  responsible,  if  he 
furnishes  a high  priced  varnish,  the  gum  of  which  is  rosin, 
and  that  contains  very  little  oil  and  practically  is  not  aged 
at  all.  This  is  the  class  of  goods  that  by  even  the  most 
careful  handling  will  crack,  craze  and  turn  white. 

Varnish  is  the  most  delicate  of  all  finishing  material  and 
troubles  very  often  come  up  with  the  best  of  finishers. 
Here  is  where  the  master  painter’s  responsibilities  come  in. 

There  is  a cause  for  all  effects.  You  expect  a cheap 
varnish  to  crack  or  craze,  but  when  you  are  using  a good 
varnish  you  wonder  why  it  cracks  or  crazes. 

Cracking  or  Crazing. 

This  trouble  is  sometimes  caused  by  subjecting  a var- 
nished surface  to  a severe  change  of  temperature  at  a 


time  when  the  varnish  is  not  thoroughly  dry  and  hard. 
An  inexpensive  varnish,  if  flowed  on  too  heavy,  is  very 
liable  to  crack. 

Again,  if  a slow  drying  varnish  is  applied  over  a quick 
drying  varnish,  the  finish  is  almost  sure  to  crack.  The 
safe  plan,  in  all  cases,  is  to  use  the  same  quality  from 
start  to  finish.  The  use  of  two  entirely  different  drying 
varnishes  on.  the  same  surface  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  height 
of  folly.  The  practice  of  using  a cheap  first-coater  and  an 
elastic  or  long  oil  varnish  for  the  finishing  varnish  is  the 
cause  of  much  grief  to  the  varnisher.  I might  add  the 
practice  of  using  shellac  as  a first-coater  is  bad  because 
shellac,  even  when  pure,  is  very  brittle  and  it  prevents  the 
varnish  from  penetrating  the  wood,  and,  here  like  all  finish- 
ing, the  ground  or  first  coat  is  the  important  one  if  you 
expect  to  have  a lasting  job. 

Most  of  the  crazing,  even  on  our  fine  pianos,  is  caused 
by  use  of  shellac  for  an  undercoat,  and  I wish  to  add 
that  no  mechanic  can.  use  shellac  successfully  as  a first 
coat,  no  matter  how  good  his  varnish  may  be  that  he  ap- 
plies over  it,  because  if  any  water  is  allowed  to  stand  on 
the  surface  for  a short  time,  the  surface  will  show  a spot. 

Some  makers  say  in  their  literature,  “Do  not  interefere 
in  any  way  with  this  varnish  by  thinning  it — use  it  as  it 
comes  from  the  can.”  This  is  correct  as  far  as  second  and 
third  coats  are  concerned,  but  on  hard  woods  like  maple 
and  oak,  the  first  coat  should  always  be  thinned  by  adding 
at  least  25  per  cent,  pure  turpentine.  This  carries  the 
varnish  right  into  the  wood  and  makes  a better  surface  for 
succeeding  coats  than  anything  you  can  use.  Of  course, 
it  will  not  dry  quickly  like  shellac,  but  when  it  is  dry, 
you  have  an  elastic  under  coat  that  becomes  a part  of  the 
succeeding  coats,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  with  check- 
ing or  crazing. 

Blooming. 

This  means  that  a bluish  film  or  cloud  comes  over  the 
varnish.  The  finest  of  varnishes  are  liable  to  bloom  under 
certain  conditions;  gases  escaping  in  or  through  the  var- 
nishing room,  sometimes  coming  from  a basement  that  is 
not  properly  ventilated,  will  cause  the  varnish  to  bloom. 

A master  painter  of  this  city  called  me  to  look  a school 
building  over.  He  had  varnished  all  the  walls  of  the  first 
story,  and  on  just  one  side  of  the  building  the  varnish 
had  bloomed  badly;  on  the  other  three  sides  the  varnish 
looked  perfect.  The  secret  of  the  trouble  was  that  gas 
was  coming  up  from  the  basement,  the  openings  being  on 
that  side  of  the  room,  and  a beautiful  blue  case  was  spread 
over  the  wall,  but  it  was  no  fault  of  the  varnish. 

Varnish  Turning  White. 

Of  course  a cheap  rosin  varnish  will  turn  white  if  mois- 
ture comes  in  contact  with  it,  but  any  varnish,  no  matter 
how  expensive,  will  turn  white  if  applied  over  liquid  wood 
filler,  because  when  water  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
surface  a few  hours,  the  moisture  will  penetrate  through 
the  varnish  and  the  white  in  the  liquid  filler  will  in.  turn 
reflect  through;  moreover,  it  will  scratch  white.  Liquid 
filler  and  shellac  are  very  much  alike  in  this  respect — -both 
seal  the  pores  and  the  varnish  simply  lays  on  top,  but  does 
not  penetrate  through  into  the  wood. 

Sinking  or  Turning  Dead. 

On  open  grain  wood,  where  a poor  quality  of  paste  wood 
filler  is  used,  the  better  the  varnish  the  more  likely  it  is 
to  sink  and  lose  its  gloss.  In  many  cases  this  sinking  Is 
caused  by  thinning  the  varnish  from  start  to  finish ; In 
other  cases  the  trouble  is  caused  by  applying  the  succeed- 
ing coats  before  the  under  coat  is  dry  and  hard. 

Sweating. 

The  trouble  is  generally  caused  by  rubbing  the  varnisrj 
before  it  is  dry  and  hard  all  the  way  through.  A long  oil 
varnish  is  very  liable  to  sweat  because  it  requires  a num- 
ber of  days  to  dry  hard.  It  is  naturally  a slow  dryer. 

Pin  Holes. 

Pin  holes  are  mostly  the  result  of  improper  or  careless 
filling.  On  close  grain  woodwork  where  no  filler  is  used  the 
first  coat  of  varnish  has  not  been  thinned  properly  and 
consequently  does  not  penetrate  the  wood  as  it  should. 
The  result  is  a series  of  little  pin  holes  where  the  varnish 
goes  in. 

Wrinkling. 

Wrinkling  is  caused  by  applying  too  heavy  a coat  of 
varnish,  which  often  happens  when  using  a heavy  bodied 
varnish. 

A varnish  will  frequently  wrinkle  if  exposed  to  a great 
change  of  temperature  while  it  is  drying. 

Crawling. 

By  crawling,  I mean  that  the  varnish  will  not  stay 
where  you  put  it.  This  is  a very  common  complaint  with 
those  doing  new  houses,  particularly  in  the  winter  season. 
The  plaster  is  wet  and  cold,  a fire  is  started,  the  heat  draws 
the  moisture  from  the  walls  and  a film  of  lime  water  settles 
on  the  woodwork.  All  that  is  necessary  to  remedy  this  is 
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to  dip  a rag  in  warm  water,  then  rub  it  dry  and  the  varnish 
will  stay.  Sometimes  greasy  or  oily  waste  or  rags  used  for 
rubbing  will  cause  crawling. 

If  the  temperature  is  too  low  the  varnish  will  not  work 
well.  To  get  the  best  results  the  varnish  and  the  room 
should  be  about  70  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Blistering. 

This  trouble  is  often  caused  by  using  an  elastic  varnish 
over  shellac  as  a first-coater,  and  if  the  surface  is  exposed 
to  heat  or  if  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall  directly  on  the  work 
the  shellac  will  soften  and  the  varnish  will  blister. 

Varnish.  That  Does  Not  Flow. 

If  varnish  is  kept  in  a freezing  atmosphere  it  will  not 
flow  freely  and  should  not  be  applied  until  it  has  been 
warmed  through.  The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to  set  the 
varnish  can  in  a pail  of  hot  water. 

If  a can  of  varnish  has  been  opened  and  exposed  to  the 
air  for  some  time,  the  varnish  will  thicken  and  it  will  not 
flow  evenly  again  until  it  has  been  warmed  and  properly 
thinned  with  turpentine  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a few 
days. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Titzel  the  paper  was  received  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  given  to  the  readers. 

Mr.  Titzel  said: — It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  were  to  apply 
varnish  of  different  drying  qualities  the  hard  drying  var- 
nish should  go  on  first.  That  has  been  the  custom  of  all 
coach  painters,  that  they  bring  up  their  surface  with  the 
harder  drying  varnish  underneath  and  gradually  increase 
the  elasticity  of  the  varnish  until  the  last  coat  of  varnish 
is  the  most  elastic  of  all.  A wearing  body  varnish  con- 
tains more  oil  and  dries  slower  and  is  more  elastic  than 
the  under  rubbing  coat  of  varnish,  the  under  coat  being 
somewhat  quicker  drying  and  of  a harder  drying  nature. 

Mr.  Hoagg  said  Mr.  Titzel  referred  to  a different  class  of 
varnish  altogether  from  the  house  painters’.  There  is  no 
question  but  there  is  more  elasticity  in  a carriage  rubbing 
varnish,  in  a carriage  body  varnish  and  a carriage  gear 
varnish  than  there  is  in  any  house  painters’  varnish.  The 
preparatory  work  on  a carriage  is  very  different  from  that 
which  is  used  on  a house  or  on  any  public  building.  I 
defy  any  man  to  make  a good  job  with  a quick-drier  var- 
nish for  the  first  coat  and  an  elastic  varnish  for  the  last 
coat  in  the  ordinary  grade  of  finishing  a house.  The  hard 
drying  varnish  naturally  has  more  of  what  is  used  to  at- 
tract the  oxygen  than  the  slow  drying  varnishes,  that  is 
the  lead  and  litharge  that  is  in  the  oil  before  it  is  made. 
In  this  case  there  is  an  elastic  varnish  going  right  on  top 
of  a slow  drying  varnish,  and  I do  not  care  haw  long  that 
varnish  has  been  on,  your  next  coat  going  on  top  of  that 
softens  that  first  coat  to  a certain  extent,  and  then  the 
one  varnish  dries  quick  and  thq  other  goes  on  slow,  and 
it  causes  cracking,  and  crazing,  and  trouble. 

President  Fowler  said: — We  are  often  called  down  to  var- 
nish doors  that  have  been  varnished  for  a year.  We  take 
the  best  spar  varnish  we  can  get.  As  soon  as  the  sun 
strikes  it  it  is  all  full  of  blisters  around  the  frame.  What 
is  the  trouble? 

Mr.  Hoagg  replied: — I have  had  that  same  experience 
myself  on  my  house.  I have  given  it  a good  many  coats 
of  varnish,  and  each  coat  of  varnish  turned  flat  and  dead 
before  it  was  on  there  six  months.  I took  that  door  off 
and  took  a paint  and  varnish  remover  and  removed  the 
last  vestige  and  finished  it  up,  and  then  I started  in  by 
reducing  my  varnish;  used  the  same  spar  varnish  that  I 
used  on  the  last  coat  for  "the  first  coat,  and  four  years 
after  I put  that  on  the  gloss  was  as  fine  as  the  day  I put 
it  on.  And  I attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  I removed  the 
undesirable  varnish  on  that  door  that  caused  the  cracking 
and  sinking.  Because  when  the  next  coat  was  put  on  over 
it  the  oil  worked  up  and  went  into  that  to  a certain  extent 
and  took  the  life  out  of  it.  It  is  just  exactly  like  putting 
on  an  enamel  over  a soft  surface.  The  soft,  velvety  sur- 
face that  so  many  people  use  absorbs  the  life  from  the 
enamel  and  it  has  not  got  its  gloss. 

Mr.  Strover  said  his  experience  goes  to  show  that  the 
under  coat  of  varnish  would  always  be  quicker  drying  than 
the  finishing  coat.  For  a long  time  I was  engaged  in  the 
railroad  business  and  we  used  the  rubbing  varnish  on  the 
under  coat.  I would  use  a quicker  drying  varnish  always 
on  the  under  coat  and  the  slowest  drying  varnish  I had  on 
the  last  coat  if  I wanted  to  produce  a high  gloss  finish. 
At  one  time  in  railroad  work  it  was  the  custom  to  use  two 
coats  of  finishing  varnish,  one  following  the  other,  and 
apply  the  second  coat  before  the  first  coat  got  thoroughly 
hard.  The  theory  was  that  the  coats  were  amalgamated 
and  formed  one  continuous  surface  which  made  a better 
protection  for  the  paint  underneath.  I cannot  agree  with 
him  that  blistering  is  caused  by  having  shellac  or  some- 
thing like  that  underneath,  because  I have  often  seen  the 
corner  posts  of  railroad  cars  blister  just  as  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  the  shop,  and  I concluded  it  was  caused  by 
subjecting  them  to  too  much  heat  all  of  a sudden.  Perhaps 
there  was  moisture  in  the  wood.  Certainly  there  was  no 
snellac. 

Mr.  Macnlchol  asked  what  is  the  difference  b#tween  in- 
terior varnish  and  outside  varnish? 

Mr.  Hoagg  replied: — Ninety-nine  times  ouv  of  a hundred 


an  interior  varnish  is  a quicker  drying  varnish.  However, 
the  real  difference  is  the  amount  of  refined  linseed  oil  that 
is  used  in  the  two.  Tou  could  not  use  in  the  interior  var- 
nish the  large  amount  of  linseed  oil  that  is  in  the  exterior 
varnish.  Spar  varnishes  are  made  from  the  best  gum 
known  to  the  varnish  fraternity.  Kauri  gum  is  the  thing 
to  make  the  best  varnish  of.  It  is  used  for  making  in- 
terior varnish  as  well  as  exterior  varnish.  You  use  thirty- 
six  gallons  of  one  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  kauri  gum  to 
make  first-class  outside  or  spar  varnish,  and  for  interior 
varishies  some  manufacturers  use  about  eight  gallons;  fif- 
teen gallons  is  liberal,  according  to  the  way  a great  many 
varnishes  are  made.  Thirty  gallons  is  about  what  we  put 
in  our  floor  varnishes.  They  have  got  to  be  very  elastic. 
Now  imagine  putting  one  with  only  eight  or  fifteen  on 
first,  and  then  putting  varnish  over  that  that  has  got 
thirty  to,  thirty-six  gallons  of  oil  to  a hundred  pounds  of 
gum,  and  there  is  a vast  difference  of  elasticity  there.  So 
it  is  nothing  but  the  gum  of  insects.  And  that  is  what 
you  have  for  the  under  coat.  A great  many  people  say, 
“Oh,  I sand  that.”  Shellac  holds  the  varnish  up  nice,  and 
that  is  the  bad  feature  of  it.  The  varnish  must  go  into  the 
wood  or  it  is  no  good. 

Mr.  Macnichol  said: — A great  many  painters  have  got 
into  the  habit  of  using  floor  varnish  for  exterior  work,  with 
excellent  results  for  durability.  Now  if  an  interior  floor 
varnish  has  less  oil  in  it  than  an  exterior  varnish,  and  they 
can  use  that  floor  varnish  with  better  results  on  the  out- 
side, I can’t  see  Mr.  Hoagg’s  argument  in  regard  to  the 
difference  between  interior  varnish  and  exterior  varnish. 

Mr.  Hoagg  replied  that  floor  varnish  was  made  with 
longer  oil,  just  like  spar  varnish.  And  for  that  reason  I 
did  not  refer  to  a floor  varnish  as  a regular  interior  var- 
nish but  as  one  of  the  varnishes  that  had  long  oil  in.  An 
interior  varnish  for  upright  work  is  never  elastic  like  floor 
varnish. 

In  reply  to  a question  Mr.  Hoagg  said  enamel  for  upright 
work  that  would  be  a first  class  enamel  for  inside  would 
not  be  any  good  at  all  for  outside. 

Mr.  Strover  said  every  painter  will  admit  that  the  under- 
coat must  be  hard  and  dry  before  the  finishing  coat  is  ap- 
plied, otherwise  the  paint  will  crack.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  with  varnish.  But  why  is  it  that  we  have  to  pay  so 
much  more  for  outside  varnish  when  the  only  difference  is 
that  one  has  more  oil  in  than  the  other?  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Hoagg  replied  that  oil  in  its  natural  state  is  not 
much  more  expensive,  but  if  it  is  proper  oil  for  varnish  is 
very  much  more  expensive.  The  oil  used  in  the  varnish  is 
cooked  to  such  an  extent  that  if  you  had  it  in  a twelve- 
quart  bucket  and  turned  it  over  a little  over  half  way  you 
could  hold  it  there  quite  a while. 

Mr.  Titzel  said: — If  we  differ  at  all  in  our  coating  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  and  third  coats  the  harder  dry- 
ing varnish  should  be  the  coat  that  should  go  underneath. 
I do  not  think  any  one  in  this  room  believes  that  you  can 
use  a cheap  rosin  varnish  on  top  of  your  wood  for  the  first 
coater  and  get  the  same  result  that  you  can  if  you  use 
good  varnish.  Cheap  varnish  dries  quicker  but  very  often 
it  is  more  expensive  varnish. 

Mr.  Macnichol  said: — Every  master  painter  who  has  any 
experience  with  varnish  for  light  woods  knows  that  it  is 
only  a question  of  a very  few  weeks  before  the  wood  is 
darkened.  Now  if  we  want  to  keep  the  wood  light  we  put 
a very  thin  coat  of  shellac  over  it,  so  thin  that  there  is 
hardly  any  way  of  expressing  how  thick  it  is.  There  is 
just  sufficient  shellac  in  the  alcohol  to  make  it  adhere,  but 
it  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  oil  in  the  varnish  from 
darkening  the  wood. 

Mr.  Staud  said: — The  raw  materials  which  the  varnish 
maker  uses  consist  of  gum  and  free  oils  and  thinner.  The 
thinner  is  usually  turpentine  or  benzine  or  a mixture  of 
these  two.  The  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of  varnish 
is  the  melting  of  the  gum.  The  usual  batch  is  about  one 
hundred  pounds.  This  gum  is  put  over  a coke  fire  and 
heated  and  thoroughly  melted.  In  this  process  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  gum  goes  up  the 
stack;  so  if  you  start  with  a one  hundred  pound  batch, 
when  the  gum  is  thoroughly  run  down  to  add  your  oil, 
you  have  only  seventy-five  pounds.  This  gum  must  be 
melted  to  just  the  right  point.  Here  is  where  the  -varnish 
maker’3  long  training  stands  him  in  good  stead.  It  cannot 
be  melted  too  much;  it  has  to  be  melted  enough.  And 
then  he  adds  prepared  oil  to  it.  He  buys  from  the  crusher 
oil  called  varnish  makers's  oil  that  has  been  treated  by 
the  crusher  before  the  varnish  maker  gets  it.  All  the 
mucilaginous  matter  has  been  settled  in  it.  It  is  thor- 
oughly clarified.  He  gets  it  and  prepares  a certain  amount 
of  oil  with  driers  by  taking  some  of  this  varnish  maker’s 
oil,  which  is  almost  the  same  as  bleached  oil.  pale,  and 
heating  it  up  with  litharge  until  it  has  dissolved  a certain 
amount.  This  is  called  lead  oil.  He  next  adds  umber  and 
boils  it  in  this  varnish  maker’s  oil  and  it  dissolves  man- 
ganese dioxide  and  this  makes  milk  oil.  It  has  drying 
properties.  He  takes  borate  of  manganese  and  adds  this 
to  the  varnish  maker's  oil  and  then  heats  that  up  to  a high 
temperature  and  the  oil  dissolves  this  borate  of  manganese, 
which  makes  borate  oil,  which  is  a very  pure  oil.  Now,  de- 
pending on  the  treatment,  he  produces  any  different  kind 
of  properties  he  wants  the  finished  oil  to  have.  Now  his 
gum  is  melted  and  is  in  a liquid  state.  He  adds  a certain 
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amount  of  these  oils,  lead  oil,  manganese  oil  or  borate  oil. 
Then  it  is  run  back  on  the  fire  and  cooked  up  again  to  a 
certain  temperature  until  the  gum  and  oil  are  thoroughly 
amalgamated;  and  then  the  varnish  is  allowed  to  cool  until 
it  has  reached  such  a temperature  that  it  is  no  longer 
dangerous.  He  adds  turpentine  or  benzine,  and  the  var- 
nish is  then  to  a brush  consistency.  Of  course  varnish  of 
this  kind  would  not  be  fit  to  send  out.  The  next  process 
is  filtering.  This  removes  the  undissolved  particles  of  lead, 
manganese,  lime,  pieces  of  skin  or  oil  in  the  varnish,  the 
little  pieces  of  sand  or  gravel,  little  pieces  of  twigs  which 
were  in  the  gum.  The  varnish  is  then  put  into  storage 
tanks  and  aged  for  months  until  it  has  acquired  the  prop- 
erties which  the  varnish  products  should  have.  You 
would  be  astonished  to  test  varnish  which  has  just  been 
made  and  put  into  a tank  and  then  test  it  eight  or  ten 
months  afterwards.  You  would  be  surprised  at  the  tre- 
mendous difference  in  the  working  and  drying  properties. 
Only  by  thorough  aging  does  the  varnish  become  fit  to 
use.  I have  not  touched  on  China  wood  oil.  It  has  re- 
markable properties,  but  it  cannot  be  used  in  its  raw  state; 
it  must  be  treated.  It  is  more  impervious  to  the  action 
of  water  than  linseed  oil.  It  is  very  tough  and  finds  wide 
application  in  the  manufacture  of  floor  varnish.  All  var- 
nishes may  be  divided  into  three  classes — a short  oil  var- 
nish, a medium  oil  varnish  and  a long  oil  varnish.  A short 
oil  varnish  contains  from  four  to  six  or  eight  gallons  of 
linseed  oil;  a medium  oil  varnish  contains  from  eight  to 
twelve  gallons  of  linseed  oil ; a long  oil  varnish  contains 
over  twelve  or  over  fifteen  gallons  of  linseed  oil  to  one 
hundred  pounds  of  gum.  The  less  oil  you  have  in  varnish 
the  quicker  it  dries;  the  more  oil  the  longer  it  is  going  to 
take  to  dry.  There  are  all  sorts  of  gums  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  varnish.  They  can  be  classified  as  copal.  They 
come  to  us  in  different  raw  states;  some  are  clean,  some 
are  not  very  clean,  depending  upon  the  price  you  pay  for 
them.  The  highest  grade  gum  is  called  kauri.  Recently 
other  gums  have  come  into  use  and  just  recently  a gum 
which  has  come  into  wide  favor,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
other  gums,  is  called  Congo  gum.  It  is  a very  pretty  gum, 
almost  like  damar,  but  you  have  got  to  know  how  to 
handle  it.  It  has  to  be  treated  with  great  care  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results.  Inside  enamels,  as  a rule,  are 
made,  of  varnish.  There  are  also  enamels  made  which 
contain  no  varnish  at  all.  These  are  made  from  linseed 
oil,  which  is  bodied  and  treated  so  as  to  glaze.  They  body 
them  up  and  just  thin  with  turpentine.  Tf  they  were  used 
inside  they  would  have  a.  fine  glaze  and  also  be  used 
equally  well  outside  and  give  satisfactory  results,  because 
they  contain  no  gum — nothing  but  linseed  oil — and  that 
accounts  for  their  tremendous  elasticity  and  their  great 
durability.  (Applause.) 

Pres  dent  Fowler: — Does  any  one  else  wish  to  speak  on 
this  subject? 

Mr.  Thompson  said: — My  understanding  of  the  situa- 
tion is  that  the  oil  which  is  used  in  the  hard  varnish,  in 
the  short  oil  varnish,  is  not  bodied  up  as  much  as  an  oil 
that  is  used  in  the  spar  varnish  or  long  oil  varnish;  in 
fp.et,  in  some  rubbing  varnishes  in  the  market  the  oil  is 
practically  not  bodied  at  all;  it  is  heated  up;  but  it  is 
practically  of  the  same  specific  gravity  and  viscosity,  the 
same  general  quality  or  character  as  it  was  when  it 
started.  It  has  been  bleached  by  the  heating  and  slightly 
changed;  and  the  reason  for  using  oil  of  that  kind  is  that 
in  making  short  oil  varnish  if  they  use  a heavy  bodied 
oil  it  would  not  have  the  working  qualities. 

It  is  just  possible  that  Mr.  Titzel  is  referring  to  a var- 
nish for  the  under  coat,  in  which  a heavy  bodied  oil  has 
been  used  and  not  an  unbodied  oil.  And  if  the  heavy 
bodied  oil  is  used  the  difference  between  the  two  varnishes 
may  be  simply  in  the  preparation  of  the  gum.  We  know 
that  varnishes  differ  a great  deal  and  there  have  been  a 
great  many  attempts  made  to  try  and  classify  varnishes, 
but  it  seems  to  me  a classification  is  very  incomplete,  and 
the  classification  which  I have  attempted  to  make  here 
may  not  be  true  with  regard  to  all  manufacturers  of  var- 
nish. It  may  be  that  is  the  point  of  difference  between 
Mr.  Hoagg  and  Mr.  Titzel. 

Mr.  Hoagg  said: — Mr.  Thompson  had  explained  that 
matter  very  nicely.  However,  there  are  a good  many 
interior  varnishes  the  oil  of  which  is  as  thoroughly  re- 
fined as  the  more  elastic  varnishes,  but  they  cost  more 
money.  That  explains  to  a certain  extent  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  interior  varnishes.  If  the  varnisher  will 
use  the  hard-drying  varnish  as  a finishing  varnish  in  place 
of  using  that  as  an  undercoat,  with  an  elastic  varnish 
over  it,  he  will  get  a better  job;  it  will  last  longer,  be  less 
liable  to  crack  or  craze  than  if  he  uses  an  expensive  var- 
nish over  it.  I candidly  believe  from  experience  that  cheap 
varnishes,  from  start  to  finish,  will  last  longer  and  look 
better  than  a cheap  or  short  oil  varnish  underneath  and 
a long  oil  varnish  over  it. 

Mr.  Strover  said:— I have  been  in  the  painting  trade 
about  forty-five  years.  My  experience  is  that  shellac  is 
ah  right.  I would  not  give  a cent  for  floor  varnish  in 
place  of  shellac  for  wearing  purposes.  I would  sooner 
have  shellac  on  a floor  than  floor  varnish.  It  will  wear 
better.  That  is  my  experience. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper^by  R.  M.  Trimble, 


of  Pittsburgh,  on  “The  Architect;  His  Scope  and  Limita- 
tions.” 

The  Architect,  “His  Scope  and  Limitations.” 

This  is  not  the  subject  assigned  to  me,  but  the  original 
subject,  “The  Architects’  Scope  and  Limitations  for  Paint- 
ing,” was  beyond  my  depth.  One  of  the  architects’  "limita- 
tions” being  an  inability  to  understand  anything  not  clearly 
and  lucidly  set  forth,  as  in  one  of  his  own  specifications,  I 
was  unable  to  grasp  the  “scope”  of  the  subject,  so  I called 
up  Mr.  Dewar  and  Mr.  Rapp  to  try  to  ascertain  what  would 
be  expected  under  such  a title.  Each  carefully  and  pain- 
stakingly endeavored  to  explain  the  meaning  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  but  to  no  avail,  so  in  despair  they  kindly  informed 
me  that  I was  at  liberty  to  choose  my  own  subject.  So 
after  much  deliberation  I decided  upon  one  which  I thought 
might  come  within  my  “limitations”  without  departing  too 
much  from  my  conception  of  the  original  subject.  Under 
the  new  title,  “The  Architect,  His  Scope  and  Limitations,” 
I felt  that  I was  not  only  covering  the  original  subject, 
but  broadening  its  "scope.” 

Now  that  the  subject  is  agreed  upon  and  clearly  set 
forth,  the  next  step  is  to  elucidate  it,  and  I believe  that  the 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  treat  it  as  a sermon,  and  expound 
it  under  different  heads.  I do  not  often  have  a chance  to 
preach  a sermon,  and  possibly  you  gentlemen  do  not  often 
have  a chance  to  listen  to  one,  so  we  will  hope  that  the 
experiment  will  be  beneficial  to  both.  So,  firstly,  let  us  try 
to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  our  subject,  beginning  with  the 
architect.  What  is  an  architect?  I think  we  can  best 
arrive  at  the  answer  by  asking,  first,  “What  the  painter 
thinks  he  is;  second,  “What  the  architect  thinks  he  is;' 
third,  “What  he  really  is.” 

I suppose  I could  receive  the  best  answer  to  the  first 
question  by  putting  it  up  to  the  convention,  but  as  the 
thoughts  of  the  painter  on  this  subject  are  usually  too  deep 
for  utterance,  I am  afraid  that  I could  not  get  a candid 
opinion  that  would  pass  the  Board  of  Censors,  so  I will 
endeavor  to  submit  a definition  which  I trust  will  meet  wth 
your  approval. 

The  painter  would  probably  define  the  architect  as  one 
whose  business  it  is  to  write  a painting  specification  in 
such  a way  as  to  impress  the  client  with  his  knowledge, 
and  to  conceal  his  ignorance  from  the  painter. 

Our  second  question,  “What  the  architect  thinks  he  is,” 
has  but  one  answer.  The  architect  naturally  thinks  that  he 
(himself)  is  the  embodiment  of  all  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
extant;  he  also  thinks  that  if  there  is  one  thing  on  earth 
about  which  he  knows  more  than  any  other,  it  is  painting. 
He  thinks  he  knows  (after  he  has  talked  with  a painter) 
how  to  write  a specification  for  enameled  work  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  a classy  job.  He  usually  gets  such  a job 
by  allowing  the  painter  to  use  his  own  judgment  as  to 
how,  when  and  where  to  apply  the  white  lead,  French  zinc, 
sandpaper  and  elbow  grease.  As  there  is  probably  more  or 
less  bias  in  the  answers  to  the  first  two  questions,  we  will 
on  our  third  question,  “What  the  architect  really  is,”  try 
to  get  an  unprejudiced  answer.  The  Encyclopedia  Ameri- 
cana states  that  architecture  is  a term  denoting  in  a gen- 
eral sense  the  art  of  designing  houses,  bridges  and  other 
buildings  for  the  purpose  of  civil  life;  in  a more  limited 
but  very  usual  sense,  that  branch  of  the  fine  arts  having 
for  its  object  production  of  edifices  not  only  convenient  for 
their  special  purposes,  but  characterized  by  unity,  beauty, 
and  often  grandeur.  (You  will  notice  that  no  mention  is 
made  of  architecture  including  the  art  of  preparing  the 
long-dreamed  of  ideal  painting  specification.)  Conversely, 
therefore,  the  architect  is  the  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  design 
and  produce  such  edifices,  and  incidentally  to  see  that  they 
are  built  without  his  being  driven  into  nervous  prostration. 

Now  that  we  have  settled  the  architect  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all,  let  us  hasten  to  the  second  part  of  our  subject  and 
endeavor  to  ascertain  his  “scope  and  limitations”  with  more 
particular  reference  to  painting.  The  architect  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a paragon  who  must  have  at  least  a super- 
ficial understanding  of  a great  many  subjects,  the  knowl- 
edge of  any  one  of  which  is  the  life  work  of  the  average 
man;  he  must  know  construction,  yet  not  be  an  engineer; 
he  must  know  painting,  yet  not  be  a painter;  he  must 
know  plumbing,  heating,  electricity,  carpentry,  etc.,  with- 
out having  spent  much  time  in  their  study;  in  short,  he 
must  have  a sufficiently  intelligent  working  knowledge  of 
a thousand  and  one  subjects  to  enable  him  to  unite  them 
in  a harmonious  whole,  and  to  write  a specification  which 
will  describe  how  this  is  to  be  brought  about.  He  must 
be  able  to  answer,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  numberless 
questions  fired  from  a rapid  fire  gun  by  his  client  and  his 
wife,  as  to  why  he  cannot  build  them  a twenty-room  house 
like  Mr.  Brown’s  for  the  price  of  Mr.  Green’s  house  of  five- 
rooms;  as  to  why  it  is  necessary  to  take  up  for  a stairway 
valuable  space  which  could  be  used  to  so  much  better  ad- 
vantage for  a conservatory;  as  to  why  the  first-story  dining 
room  chimney  cannot  be  used  as  a cute  little  closet  in  the 
bedroom  over;  as  to  how  much  less  it  will  cost  to  put  one 
coat  of  varnish  and  one  coat  of  flattine  on  the  woodwork 
of  the  living  room,  than  to  put  on  three  coats  of  varnish 
rubbed  with  pumice  stone  and  oil  to  a smooth,  dull  finish. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  an  encyclopedia  of  general  information 
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on  all  subjects  relating  to  building,  it  being  only  necessary 
to  look  under  the  letter  “P”  to  find  out  all  that  is  to  be 
known  about  painting,  or  under  “G”  to  learn  how  to  plant 
green  peas  in  the  garden.  He  must  be  able  to  write  a 
painting  specification  which  is  so  subtly  worded  that  the 
painter,  when  figuring  the  work,  will  think  that  a very 
ordinary  job  is  desired,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  execution 
he  will  find  that,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  the  intent 
has  been  so  changed  that  nothing  but  work  of  the  highest 
quality  will  be  accepted  under  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  specification. 

As  to  the  “scope”  of  the  work  of  the  architect,  it  is  as 
comprehensive  as  the  heavens;  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
design  a cottage  or  a palace,  a school  house  or  a sky- 
scraper, a church  or  a tombstone.  In  addition  to  being 
called  upon  to  design  buildings  of  many  different  types,  he 
must  familiarize  himself  with  the  practical  requirements 
of  the  plan  of  each  type,  so  that  the  arrangement  of  the 
parts,  each  to  the  other,  will  make  the  building  suitable 
for  its  purpose.  He  must  keep  in  touch  with  progress  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  able  to  intelligently  employ  in  his 
buildings  the  many  new  appliances  that  are  necessary  to 
provide  convenience  and  comfort  in  our  complicated  twen- 
tieth century  scheme  of  life.  He  must  also  see  that 
the  work,  in  its  different  branches,  is  properly  executed  and, 
to  this  end,  must  needs  ask  the  co-operation  of  the  con- 
tractors and  workmen,  as  without  their  whole-hearted,  in- 
telligent assistance  all  his  effort  is  wasted,  his  labor  is  in 
vain.  But  when  the  architect  seeks  the  aid  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  building  fraternity  in  the  right  way,  he  does 
not  often  seek  in  vain;  they  are  generally  only  too  glad 
to  work  with  him,  loyally  standing  by  him  in  his  effort  to 
get  a building  which  will  be  a joy  to  all  connected  with 
its  erection. 

The  architect  must  be  able  to  write  a specification  which 
will  supplement  his  plan,  and  which  will  so  concisely  and 
completely  describe  the  different  branches,  that  the  con- 
tractors may  accurately  estimate  the  work.  This  specifica- 
tion should  be  so  written  that  no  doubt  will  exist  in  the 
minds  of  the  contractors  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  part, 
or  as  to  the  quality  of  any  material;  there  should  be  noth- 
ing left  to  chance  or  guess  work,  either  in  quality  of  the 
materials  or  the  character  of  the  workmanship.  After  this 
is  all  done  and  the  contract  awarded,  what  is  the  con- 
tractor’s work.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  master  painter  to 
do  to  help  reproduce  a satisfactory  and  beautiful  building? 
We  all  know  that  nothing  adds  more  to  the  effect  and 
beauty  of  the  finished  work  than  a fine  job  of  painting, 
how  the  beauty  of  the  woodwork  is  enhanced  by  the  use 
of  the  proper  materials,  properly  applied.  How  can  this 
result  be  obtained?  Only  by  the  honest  and  intelligent  co- 
operation of  the  painter,  and  only  through  his  taking  the 
same  interest  in  the  work  as  does  the  architect.  Why  is  it 
that  we  see  so  much  work  that  is  not  satisfactory?  Is  It 
that,  on  account  of  keen  competition,  he  bids  so  low  that 
he  cannot  do  a good  job  except  at  a loss?  Or  is  it  for  the 
reason  that  the  painting  must  often  be  done  on  materials 
of  inferior  quality  and  under  improper  conditions?  Per- 
sonally, I believe  that  the  latter  reason  is  the  one  most 
often  responsible  for  the  bad  jobs.  The  painter  is  called 
upon  to  finish  wood  work  improperly  seasoned  and  milled; 
that  is  rough  and  full  of  defects;  he  is  asked  to  finish  this 
under  the  most  trying  conditions  in  a building  full  of  dust 
and  dirt,  and  improperly  heated;  he  is  asked  to  finish  it  so 
rapidly  that  the  different  coats  do  not  have  time  to  dry, 
an.d  when  it  is  finished  and  objected  to  as  being  a bad  job, 
the  blame  is  placed  on  the  painter.  It  is  no  use  then  for 
him  to  say  that  the  materials  were  not  fit  to  be  finished, 
that  it  was  too  cold,  or  too  hot,  or  too  dirty.  The  time  for 
him  to  object  was  before  he  started.  Then  was  the  time 
to  say  that  the  millwork  was  so  poor,  or  the  conditions  so 
bad,  that  he  would  throw  up  the  job  before  attempting  to 
do  the  impossible.  By  so  doing  he  would  lose  a job,  but 
save  his  reputation.  Another  element  which  enters  largely 
into  the  result,  is  the  workmen.  No  work  can  be  properly 
done,  no  matter  how  skillful  and  honest  may  be  the  con- 
tractor, no  matter  if  the  materials  be  the  best  that  can 
be  procured,  if  it  be  not  applied  by  skilled  workmen  to 
whom  the  daily  work  is  a labor  of  love.  Without  in  any 
way  endeavoring  to  disparage  the  work  of  our  mechanics, 
I do  not  believe  that  they  give  the  work  the  same  loving 
thought  and  care  as  do  their  brethren  of  Europe.  There 
is  in  our  country  a lack  of  the  proper  education  and  train- 
ing of  the  craftsman,  a lack  of  that  whole-souled  devotion 
to  his  life’s  work  which  is  necessary  to  make  a man  skilled 
and  happy  in  his  vocation,  a lack  of  that  hearty  co-opera- 
tion between  him  and  his  employer  that  is  so  necessary,  if 
great  things  are  to  be  accomplished.  One  thing  that  keeps 
the  supply  of  skilled  workmen  from  meeting  the  demand 
is  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  which,  for  selfish  reasons, 
limits  the  number  of  journeymen  who  may  be  advanced 
from  apprenticeship  from  year  to  year;  which  limits  the 
number  of  apprentices,  and  throws  such  restrictions  around 
their  organizations  that  the  time  and  expense  of  learning 
a trade  is  prohibitive  to  the  average  young  man.  The  atti- 
tude of  placing  the  good  and  inferior  man  on  the  same 
plane  of  wage,  of  limiting  the  amount  of  work  which  a 
man  shall  do,  robs  the  ambitious,  energetic  man  of  the 
incentive  to  excel  his  less  able  comrade.  The  lack  of  skilled 
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ment  in  the  different  branches  of  the  building  trades,  in 
times  when  work  is  abundant,  is  a real  distress,  which 
affects  all  connected  with  the  business;  it  is  a lack  for 
which  there  is  no  excuse  or  necessity,  and  which  makes 
one  look  forward  with  dread  to  the  approach  of  good  times. 
What  organized  labor  should  do  is  to  aid  in  every  possible 
way  in  making  the  building  trades  inviting  and  attractive 
to  our  young  men;  it  should  provide  means  for  assisting 
them  to  educate  themselves  in  craftsmanship,  and  in  such 
a.  position  it  should,  and  would,  receive  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  every  master  painter,  of  every  master  builder  and 
of  every  architect.  The  question  of  the  lack  of  skilled 
craftsmen  has  been  discussed  in  several  of  the  recent  con- 
ventions of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  particu- 
larly by  Mr.  Cram,  of  Boston,  who  is  unusually  interested 
in  the  matter.  At  the  last  convention,  held  in  Washington 
in  December,  he  introduced  the  following  resolution,  “On 
the  Recognition  of  the  Work  of  Craftsmen”: — 

Whereas,  The  recognition  of  distinguished  achievements 
on  the  part  of  craftsmen  whose  work  is  necessary  to  that  of 
the  architect,  such  as  metal  workers,  modelers,  carvers 
and  makers  of  leaded  glass,  would  lead  to  a higher  apprecia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  value  and  importance 
of  such  craftsmanship;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  be,  and  they  are 
hereby,  instructed  to  establish  a medal,  which  in  successive 
years  would  be  awarded  in  turn  in  each  of  the  more  im- 
portant of  such  crafts;  and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  board  establish  such  rules  for  the 
choice  and  order  of  the  crafts  for  the  election  of  the  re- 
cipient for  the  conferring  of  the  medal  and  otherwise  as 
they  may  see  fit. 

This  is  a step  in  the  right  direction  and  one  which 
should  hasten  that  happy  day  when  architect,  builder  and 
workman  will  work  together  shoulder  to  shoulder;  that 
happy  day  when  there  will  be  no  strikes,  or  lockouts,  or 
disputes  about  wages,  or  “extras.”  I often  wonder  where 
the  supply  of  skilled  workmen  will  come  from  in  the  future. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  boys  hesitate  more,  each  year,  in 
taking  up  trades;  they  are  going  into  stores,  offices  and 
banks,  seemingly  preferring  underpaid  and  unhealthful 
work  in  which  there  is  small  opportunity  of  advancement, 
to  a man’s  work,  which  brings  into  play  everything  that  is 
in  them.  Invention,  manual  skill,  intelligent  energy,  every 
manly  trait  is  called  into  use.  A man  with  a trade  can 
always  secure  work;  he  is  much  better  paid  than  the  clerk 
and  has  much  better  opportunities  for  advancement  He 
is  more  independent  in  every  way  and  can  always  look 
forward  to  becoming  an  employer,  while  the  majority  of 
the  clerks  rarely  rise  above  the  subordinate  positions. 
Why  is  it  that  our  young  men  refuse  to  see  the  advantage 
the  learning  of  a trade  offers?  Is  it  because  of  the  way 
the  entrance  to  the  trades  is  hedged  about  by  difficulties 
by  organized  labor?  Is  it  because  they  consider  manual 
labor  to  be  beneath  them?  Is  it  because  they  prefer  to  be 
underpaid  for  the  privilege  of  wearing  good  clothes  and 
occupying  a seemingly  higher  position  on  the  social  scale 
than  the  man  who  wears  overalls,  but  who  is  the  better 
man,  because  he  works  with  his  mind,  his  brain  and  his 
body,  as  does  every  skilled  craftsman  worthy  of  the  name? 
This  convention  might  go  down  into  history  as  the  one 
initiating  an  agreement  between  the  employers  and  organ- 
ized labor,  whereby  they  will  co-operate  in  the  study  of 
the  supply  and  demand  of  skilled  craftsmen,  will  co-operate 
in  the  endeavor  to  show  the  young  man  the  advantage  to 
himself  and  to  humanity,  of  becoming  a skilled  worker,  to 
make  the  becoming  of  a mechanic  attractive  and  inviting 
to  him,  to  bring  him  to  realization  of  the  true  dignity  of 
labor.  Let  this  convention  immortalize  itself  and  inaugu- 
rate the  “Back  to  the  Trades”  movement. 

Now  as  to  the  “limitations”  of  the  architect,  they  are  as 
great  as  his  “scope”  is  broad.  This  convention  would  un- 
doubtedly say  that  one  of  his  limitations  is  the  lack  of 
practical  knowledge  of  painting.  If  there  were  a plumbers' 
convention  his  limitations  would  be  the  lack  of  practical 
knowledge  of  plumbing;  and  so  on  down  the  whole  line 
of  the  branches  of  the  building  industry.  Each  branch 
thinks  that  the  poor  architect  knows  less  about  his  trade 
than  about  any  of  the  others.  Well,  gentlemen,  this  as- 
sumption of  the  building  trades  is  true,  and  yet  it  is  not 
true;  the  architect  occupies  the  anomalous  position  of 
knowing  very  little  about  the  practical  workings  of  the 
building  trades,  and  yet  knowing  a great  deal.  Oftentimes 
an  architect  with  some  artiste  ability  and  very  little  prac- 
tical knowledge,  will  turn  out  a creditable  set  of  plans  and 
specification.  How  does  he  do  it?  Well,  we  will  assume 
that  he  has  some  knowledge,  and  a great  deal  of  common 
sense;  next,  he  is  a hard  worker.  (All  architects  are  hard 
workers;  they-  have  to  be  to  make  both  ends  meet.)  And 
will  burn  a lot  of  midnight  oil  in  trying  to  find  out  his 
deficiencies  and  in  correcting  them;  then  if  he  gets  stuck 
on  some  practical  point  about  painting  he  will  go  to  Mr. 
Dewar  for  advice  as  to  how  to  do  this  or  that;  if  it  is  a 
point  about  heating,  he  will  apply  to  his  friend  Mr.  Doe 
for  information,  and  so  on  down  the  line  of  the  trades; 
he  will  always  find  a friend  who  is  willing  to  help  him 
over  the  rocks.  After  he  has  gone  through  the  mill  a few 
times,  he  will,  in  spite  of  his  “limitations,"  begin  to  absorb 
a lot  of  miscellaneous  information  which  will  enable  him  to 
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conceal  hs  ignorance  from  his  client,  at  least,  if  not  of  the 
builder. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  many  limitations  due  to  his  lack  of 
practical  knowledge,  of  the  limitations  due  to  his  lack  of 
business  methods,  of  the  limitations  due  to  his  inability  to 
preserve  harmony  among  sub-contractors,  there  is  no  limi- 
tation to  the  loyal,  hearty  support  he  can  always  count  on 
from  his  friends,  “The  Painters.’’ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Macnichol,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lane,  Mr. 
Trimble  was  given  a vote  of  thanks  for  his  paper. 

John  Dewar  spoke  of  the  high  standing  of  the  Pittsburgh 
architects,  saying  that  he  did  not  know  of  one  in  the  city 
whom  he  would  dare  to  approach  with  an  improper  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  Kaufmann  called  particular  attention  to  what  Mr. 
Trimble  had  said  about  the  need  for  training  apprentices 
in  the  painting  trade. 

President  Fowler  spoke  of  the  folly  of  allowing  a builder 
to  beat  the  painter  down  on  his  estimate  after  the  contract 
is  awarded.  He  thought  the  practice  ought  to  become 
more  general  of  the  architect  specifying  the  sub-contractors 
that  were  wanted  to  do  the  different  portions  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Dewar  did  not  believe  in  stifling  competition.  Archi- 
tects do  not  have  the  making  of  your  estimates.  When 
the  plans  are  prepared  it  is  legitimate  for  you  to  ask 
the  privilege  of  submitting  an  estimate.  The  architect 
does  nothing  toward  computing  the  cost  of  the  building 
or  the  amount  of  painting  to  be  done.  Very  often  you 
get  so  anxious  for  a job  that  you  make  your  estimate  with- 
out knowing  what  the  cost  will  be,  and  the  different  bids 
represent  guesswork.  Sometimes  a very  low  bid  is  sub- 
mitted by  a man  who  has  never  done  work  for  that  archi- 
tect, but  the  owner  will  tell  him  that  he  is  willing  to  take 
a chance  with  the  low  bidder,  and  you  are  up  against  it. 
He  called  on  the  master  painters  to  get  together  and  know 
what  they  were  doing,  and  then  to  put  in  bids  that  rep- 
resented the  cost  of  the  work  and  a reasonable  profit.  No 
architect  wants  a contracter  to  work  at  a loss.  The  repu- 
table business  man  must  insure  to  protect  his  workmen 
under  the  compensation  act.  When  you  make  out  an  es- 
timate make  it  high  enough  to  make  a profit,  whether  the 
price  is  $10  or  $10,000,  and  then  do  the  work  so  well  that 
nish  for  the  under  coat,  in  which  a heavy  bodied  oil  is 
it  will  be  an  advertisement  for  you  when  you  seek  your 
next  job.  Then  you  will  get  the  good  will  of  the  architect 
and  he  will  have  confidence  in  you,  and  we  will  find  the 
architect  working  with  us  hand  in  hand. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  Ferdinand 
Kaufman,  of  Pittsburgh,  which  he  read  as  follows: — 

Wall  Sizes  of  Various  Kinds. 

Under  the  term  of  wall  primer  or  sizes  we  understand  a 
compound  or  mixture  to  prepare  a plastered  wall  for  the 
final  application  of  water  or  oil  colors  to  assure  an  even 
and  spotless  surface,  for  any  painted  or  tinted  walls  after 
the  finishing  coat  has  been  applied.  This  refers  to  normal 
conditions  by  which  we  understand  that  the  plaster  con- 
sists of  lime  and  sand,  or  such  patent  plasters  as  are  in 
vogue  at  the  present  time,  and  after  these  plastered  walls 
have  stood  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  the  crystal- 
lization to  take  place,  or  in  other  words,  becomes  dry  after 
a certain  time,  depending  upon  local  climatic  conditions. 
As  long  as  plaster  remains  damp  it  contains  an  excessive 
amount  of  hydro -alkali,  which  will  saponify  ordinary  lin- 
seed oil  or  varnish,  destroying  their  proper  oxidation  or 
drying  qualities,  when  an  oil  or  varnish  size  is  used.  When 
tinted  in  water  colors  dampness  will  destroy  all  binding 
qualities  of  glue  or  casein,  the  usual  binders,  these  binders 
will  decay,  become  mouldy,  the  color  will  dust  off,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  work  will  be  absolutely  destroyed. 

Glue  Size  for  Water  Colors. 

Consisting  of  glue  to  stop  suction,  'alum  to  neutralize 
stains  on  account  of  crystallizing  after  size  is  applied  to 
plaster  and  when  dry,  this  size  is  used  for  new  plaster  un- 
der normal  conditions,  as  stated  above: — -To  one  pound  of 
alum  take  two  pounds  of  a good  grade  of  glue,  add  four 
gallons  of  water,  the  process  of  preparing  this  size  is  as 
follows: — Soak  the  glue  in  cold  water  sufficient  to  cover 
well,  dissolve  alum  in  two  gallons  of  hot  water,  after  glue 
is  well  soaked  heat  over  slow  fire  to  about  150  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  when  completely  dissolved,  pour  both  glue 
and  alum  solution,  while  hot,  into  a vessel  under  constant 
stirring,  add  sufficient  water  to  make  a five-gallon  solu- 
tion, size  is  now  ready  for  use.  Regarding  strength  this 
size  should  be  used  depends  entirely  upon  the  absorbing 
qualities  of  the  plaster.  If  the  plastered  surfaces  are  very 
hot  or  porous  add  more  glue  to  stop  the  suction.  If  the 
plaster  is  hard  finished  and  well  troweled  more  water  can 
be  added.  The  workman  must  have  sufficient  experience 
to  judge  and  prepare  his  size,  according  to  existing  con- 
ditions as  he  finds  them.  The  above  size  has  been  found 
very  satisfactory  in  most  cases.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  rekalsomine  over  old  water  colors,  and  in  order  to  do  so, 
add  a small  amount  of  ordinary  soap  dissolved  in  hot 
water  and  stir  into  size  while  hot.  The  soap  will  make 
size  elastic,  and  the  danger  of  water  color  peeling  off, 


when  dry,  will  be  considerably  lessened  by  this  process. 
In  order  to  get  good  results,  the  old  kalsomine  should  be 
washed  clean  off  plaster  before  any  sizing  is  applied,  and 
the  painter  will  be  assured  of  better  and  more  satisfactory 
results,  besides  the  sanitary  advantages  resulting  by  wash- 
ing walls. 

Varnish  Size. 

So  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  itme  is  a very  con- 
venient medium  for  the  painter,  but  not  to  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  owner  who  has  this  work  done,  for  the  following 
reasons: — After  a wall  has  been  varnish  sized  and  tinted 
in  water  colors,  and  when  the  time  arrives  to  renew  and 
retint  walls,  the  old  water  color  is  washed  off,  the  varnish 
size  remains  and  cannot  be  removed  except  at  a great  ex- 
pense. When  glue  size  has  been  used,  size  would  wash  off 
at  the  same  time  water  color  is  removed,  and  the  plaster 
would  be  in  its  original  state  as  when  new,  which  is  always 
preferable,  especially  so  if  it  is  desired  that  these  walls 
should  be  painted  in  oil  colors  at  a later  period,  when  this 
varnish  size  would  be  an  absolute  disadvantage  to  make  a 
good  and  permanent  job.  To  this  subject  the  writer  will 
devote  some  remarks  later 

. For  old  and  musty  walls,  I have  often  used  the  following 
size  for  water  colors: — Slake  fresh  lime  to  consistency  of 
whitewash.  To  every  ten  gallons  of  this  mixture  add  one 
gallon  of  raw  linseed  oil,  sufficient  dissolved  glue  to  stop 
lime  from  rubbing  off,  and  some  good  sharp  sand  to  give 
a nice  gritty  surface.  The  writer  has  found  that  this  size 
will  produce  good  results  where  all  others  have  failed, 
where  even  a coat  of  flat  white  lead  proved  a failure,  only 
due  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  use  anything  but  limp, 
proof  colors. 

To  neutralize  stains  in  plaster  caused  by  rain  or  other 
defects,  after  removal  of  all  water  colors,  apply  one  coat 
of  shellac,  this  must  stand  to  dry  over  night,  then  apply 
regular  glue  size  mentioned  above,  with  a little  plaster  of 
Paris  added.  The  results  in  most  cases  have  been  satis- 
factory. 

Another  good  method  to  prevent  dampness  to  strike 
through  finishing  coat  is,  to  a good  grade  of  japan  dryer 
add  sufficient  Portland  cement  to  produce  a mixture  of  the 
consistency  of  heavy  paint,  apply  to  walls 'brushed  to  an 
even  surface,  let  dry  over  night,  cover  with  glue  size  same 
as  over  shellac,  and  in  most  cases  good  results  will  be  ob- 
tained in  the  end.  This  last  process  can  also  be  used  for 
oil  colors,  only  omit  glue  size. 

To  retint  over  old  water  colors  and  where  same  does  not 
rub  off,  and  plaster  is  sand  finish,  no  stains  in  plaster,  a 
size  from  strong  soap-suds,  made  from  imported  German 
brown  soap,  will  produce  excellent  results. 

Sometimes  a wall  tinted  in  water  colors  will  turn  out 
spotty,  where  all  others  failed  I have  obtained  satisfactory 
results  by  using  a hot  saturated  solution  of  alum  and  ap- 
ply water  colors  while  this  size  is  still  wet. 

For  a primer  of  plastered  walls  to  be  finished  in  oil 
colors,  the  only  way  to  obtain  permanent  and  good  results, 
the  following  process,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  ages 
(the  writer  has  seen  and  examined  walls  done  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  are  still  in  good  con- 
dition at  the  present  time).  For  priming  coat  use  nothing 
but  pure  raw  linseed  oil,  add  to  this  10  per  cent,  of  pure 
spirits  of  turpentine;  heat  in  hot  water  receptacle;  add 
one  ounce  of  good  japan  dryer  to  every  one  half  gallon 
of  fluid,  apply  while  hot,  let  dry  for  a least  three  days, 
then  proceed  to  apply-coats  of  oil  paint  until  a first-class 
job  is  obtained.  Wall  painting  in  oil  colors,  done  in  this 
manner,  will  never  crack  or  peel  off  (except  when  caused 
by  dampness)  for  the  following  reasons: — On  account  of 
oil  primer  remaining  open  or  wet  for  at  least  twelve  hours, 
the  oil  will  penetrate  into  the  plaster  forming  a bond  be- 
tween the  plaster  and  the  oil  paint,  which  will  become  per- 
manently fastened  and  become  part  of  plaster,  but  when 
varnish  or  a glue  size,  or  any  other  quick  drying  substance 
is  used  as  a primer,  it  will  form  a thin  film  over  plaster, 
and  any  coats  of  oil  paint  applied  over  this  size  or  primer 
will  only  adhere  to  this  size,  which  is  very  brittle,  and  in 
most  cases  will  peel  off  sooner  or  later,  and  the  plaster 
will  be  ruined  forever,  except  all  sizing  is  removed  from 
plastered  walls  at  an  enormous  cost,  before  walls  will  be 
in  condition  to  be  painted,  as  stated  above.  Therefore, 
the  writer  condemns  all  and  any  form  of  sizing  where  oil 
paints  are  used. 

There  are  a lot  of  patent  or  ready  made  wall  sizes  in 
the  market  at  the  present  time  that  I wish  to  state  that 
under  normal  conditions  were  satisfactory,  but  whenever 
any  trouble  developed,  and  not  knowing  their  chemical 
composition,  was  at  a disadvantage  and  coudn’t  correct 
size  to  meet  conditions  existing,  and  was  compelled  to  fall 
back  on  my  own  practicable  experience. 

I further  wish  to  say  that  all  and  everything  contained 
in  this  article  are,  and  have  been  my  own  practical  experi- 
ences during  thirty-five  years  that  I have  practiced  my 
profession,  and  have  not  made  any  statements,  upon  state- 
ments received  from  a second  party,  and  giving  a correct 
analyzed  composition  of  the  different  wall  sizes,  in  order 
to  enable  my  fellow  workers  to  overcome  such  difficulties 
as  above  stated. 

Regarding  damp  proof  sizes,  wish  to  say,  that  in  places 
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which  are  under  continuous  damp  conditions,  and  having 
tried  almost  every  damp  proof  size  I heard  of,  they  all 
proved  a failure,  and  the  only  way  to  overcome  the  de- 
fects was  to  remove  original  cause  of  dampness. 

After  Mr.  Kaufmann  had  finished  reading  his  paper  he 
said: — I want  to  make  a statement  of  an  experiment  in  re- 
gard to  the  damp-proofing  a wall.  A little  over  a year  ago 
a certain  architect  came  to  me  and  said,  “Kaufmann,  we 
have  a big  theatre  in  which  was  a twenty-inch  wall  built 
in  cement  and  plastered  before  it  was  thoroughly  dry,  and 
when  that  was  done  they  knocked  some  holes  in  the  roof 
and  it  rained  through  them  and  it  is  a horrible  mess.”  He 
came  to  me  and  asked  me,  “Can  we  make  a job  out  of 
this?  I want  to  do  this  in  water  colors.”  I told  him  I 
would  not  assume  absolute  responsibility,  would  not  guar- 
antee anything,  but  I was  willing  to  use  any  paint  or 
damp-proofing  material  which  he  might  recommend.  A 
certain  salesman  said  to  me,  “We  have  an  article  which  I 
think  will  do  the  work.”  I said,  “Will  you  guarantee  it?” 
“Of  course  not.”  He  was  honest  enough  to  tell  me  so.  I 
asked  him  what  it  was.  He  said,  “I  don’t  know  the  thing 
myself,  only  I can  tell  you  this,  that  Chinese  wood  oil  is 
the  base  of  the  thing.”  I had  read  something  of  Chinese 
oil  and  its  good  qualities,  and  I thought  it  would  not  be 
any  worse  than  some  of  those  recommended  damp-proof 
sizes.  I told  him  to  send  me  some  and  I told  the  architect. 
The  architect  acquiesced  and  says,  “If  you  think  it  is  the 
best,  use  it.”  I applied  it  according  to  instructions.  In 
twenty-four  hours  I went  to  the  job  and  I found  that  this 
compound,  where  the  base  was  Chinese  wood  oil,  was  per- 
fectly dry.  Then  came  the  question  of  my  water  colors. 
What  would  it  do?  I am  always  dubious.  I never  say 
my  job  is  done  until  I have  my  money  and  the  job  is 
closed.  (Laughter.)  We  started  to  kalsomine  that  wall 
and  we  were  on  pins  and  needles.  It  was  damp  outside. 
It  didn’t  dry  very  fast.  Finally  it  was  quitting  time. 
Union  painters  couldn’t  work  beyond  a certain  time.  The 
next  morning  I was  on  the  job,  before  union  hours,  to  see 
that  wall,  and  when  I stepped  into  the  theatre  I never 
had  a more  agreeable  surprise  in  my  life.  It  was  absolutely 
perfect,  like  a piece  of  silver.  I never  saw  anything  like 
it.  And  I have  been  watching  that  wall  for  a year  and  it 
is  still  in  a good  condition.  Now  I want  to  say  about 
Chinese  wood  oil.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  that 
was  ever  sent  to  our  painters.  Whenever  you  hear  of 
Chinese  wood  oil,  as  painters,  consider  it  very  seriously. 

Mr.  Strover  moved  that  the  paper  be  received  and  a vote 
of  thanks  be  extended  to  Mr.  Kaufmann.  (Carried.) 

Secretary  Lane  said  Mr.  Kaufmann  had  not  told  that 
the  wall  was  so  soft  that  you  could  ram  your  finger  into 
it.  That  makes  it  all  the  more  singular  that  he  got  results. 

President  Fowler: — The  paper  is  before  you.  Now  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Kaufmann,  in  reply  to  requests  for  the  name  of  the 
article  used,  said  he  would  tell  anyone  in  private  or  would 
tell  the  secretary  and  he  can  inform  you  where  to  get  the 
stuff.  He  did  not  want  anyone  to  say,  “How  much  did  you 
get  for  it?”  (Applause.) 

In  reply  to  a question  Mr.  Kaufmann  said  it  was  the  first 
of  November,  a year  ago,  that  he  finished  the  job,  and  in 
water  color  I consider  that  test  a severe  one. 

Mr.  Macnichol  said: — I do  not  know  of  anything  that  will 
cure  a damp  wall  by  the  application  of  paint  or  paint  coat- 
ing. I have  had  some  little  experience  with  efforts  to  cor- 
rect that  evil,  and  while  I have  been  successful  for  one  or 
two  years,  eventually  those  walls  bleed  water.  The  paint 
coating  will  come  off  and  the  appearance  of  tobacco  juice 
will  start  to  run  down  the  walls  five  or  six  years  after  they 
have  been  finished.  They  have  looked  excellent  and  may 
be  last  for  five  or  six  years  and  then  begin  to  disintegrate. 
I have  spent  a great  deal  of  time  in  trying  to  find  some 
means  of  correcting  dampness  in  wall  surfaces.  I have 
tried  everything  that  Mr.  Kaufmann  has  spoken  about. 
Some  preparations  have  lasted  for  a reasonably  long  time, 
but  eventually,  especially  where  water  color  has  been  used, 
they  will  peel  off.  This  China  wood  oil  has  a life  probably 
of  two  years  or  two  and  a half,  that  is,  a fairly  well  treated 
China  wood  oil.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  method  of 
treatment  as  to  its  durability. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  painting  walls  that  I would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to.  These  walls  had  been  paint- 
ed with  four  coats  of  lead  and  oil  seven  years  ago.  They 
were  repainted  this  past  summer  with  two  coats  of  lead  in 
oil.  Both  coats  were  stiffened.  The  first  coat  was  one- 
half  oil  and  one-half  turpentine;  the  lead  was  reduced  one- 
half  oil  and  half  turpentine.  The  finishing  coat  was  nearly 
all  turpentine,  but  about  a pint  of  linseed  oil  to  every  three 
gallons  of  paint,  a small  amount  of  drier  added.  Within 
five  weeks  light  streaks  appeared,  showing  where  the 
cracks  In  the  walls  were,  which  did  not  show  under  the 
previous  coating,  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  previous  coat 
of  paint.  The  wall  cracked  under  the  previous  paint  coat- 
ings and  stretched  the  paint  so  as  not  to  open  up  or  crack 
the  paint.  The  color  was  a tan.  The  cracks  showed  a 
very  soft,  light  buff,  not  a yellow,  but  a buff.  I would  like 
to  know  the  solution  of  it.  The  lead  was  as  good  as  could 
be  bought,  the  oil  was  as  good  as  could  be  bought,  and  the 
turpentine  was  as  good.  Then  men  that  applied  the  work 
did  it  in  a first-class  manner. 

I never  use  a size  if  I can  avoid  it.  A size  usually  Is 


nothing  but  a surfacing  to  prevent  penetration,  and  if  you 
reduce  penetration  you  are  losing  the  value  of  your  paint 
film,  you  are  losing  its  grip,  and  you  are  likely  to  have 
trouble.  Put  a priming  coat  on  and  then  a coat  of  glue 
size.  Glue  size  is  intended  to  stop  penetration  and  finish  a 
wall  with  two  or  three  coats  instead  of  four  or  five.  It  is 
customary  down  our  way  to  put  four  coats,  sometimes  five 
coats,  on  all  woodwork,  not  less  than  four  coats  on  all 
plastered  surface  and  sofnetimes  six  coats.  It  depends  on 
the  price  you  get  for  the  job  and  the  quality  of  work  they 
want  done. 

I think  sizing  is  the  most  injurious  thing  to  use  under  a 
paint  coat  unless  it  is  a linseed  oil  size  with  a paint  pig- 
ment sufficient  to  carry  it  along.  I water  color  work  siz- 
ing sometimes  if  necessary,  where  you  go  over  old  kalso- 
mine. But  it  has  been  my  experience  that  the  cheapest 
way  to  do  the  work  is  to  wash  it  off  and  start  all  over 
again. 

I never  use  any  size  on  a job  but  I find  that  the  kalso- 
mine commences  to  discolor  wherever  the  joints  of  the  ceil- 
ings were,  and  then  gradually  it  would  be  brought  to  the 
surface  and  you  would  have  a corrugated  appearance  of 
light  and  dark  shades  all  over  the  ceiling,  due  to  your  size. 

Mr.  Kaufmann  said  that  the  only  way  to  cure  the  defect 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Macnichol  was  to  take  off  all  the  paint 
and  fill  up  the  cracks  with  plaster. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  he  had  never  seen  paint  that  would  re- 
main permanent  on  a damp  surface  and  he  believed  that, 
in  time,  the  China  wood  oil  preparation  used  by  Mr.  Kauf- 
mann would  peel  off.  The  process  of  painting  used  by  Mr. 
Macnichol  would  not  last  for  six  months  in  the  smoke- 
laden air  of  Pittsburgh.  Don’t  bank  on  varnish  or  glue 
as  a sizing  for  walls.  He  uses  a coat  of  paint  with  half 
oil  and  half  turpentine,  with  lead  in  it  to  tint  it,  and  you 
can  kalsomine  that.  You  can  wash  it  off  when  you  have 
to  repaint  and  you  have  your  priming  coat  there. 

Mr.  Kaufmann  said  that  he  had  finished  walls  in  Pitts- 
burgh twenty-five  years  ago  with  a wax  finish.  They  had 
been  washed  off  every  two  years  and  are  perfect  today. 
He  described  his  method  as  follows: — 

We  melt  this  beeswax  in  turpentine,  which  has  an  affin- 
ity and  forms  an  absolute  mixture.  Pour  that  in  white 
lead,  work  it  with  turpentine,  apply  it  to  the  wall  in  a 
proper  manner,  and  you  will  have  a wall  like  a piece  of 
silk,  and  there  is  no  stiffening  necessary.  It  will  wash. 
If  you  pour  water  against  it  the  minute  that  water  will 
strike  that  oil  it  will  just  disappear,  it  explodes. 

I have  done  walls  like  that  twenty-five  years  ago  and 
they  have  been  black  with  the  steam  heat,  but  when  they 
were  washed  they  were  absolutely  perfect.  That  is  my 
process  I have  employed  in  painting  walls  In  Pittsburgh, 
and  I have  also  used  some  of  these  flattines  and  things 
like  that,  but  the  results  were  very  uncertain.  In  fact,  I 
have  lost  a lot  of  customers  because  they  did  not  clean. 
My  work  has  stood  perfectly.  It  is  simply  a chemical  solu- 
tion for  the  painter  to  find  the  simplest  things  in  nature 
and  apply  them  in  a proper  manner  and  the  results  will 
be  accordingly.  (Applause.) 

(On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  until  Wednesday 
morning.) 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10.45  a.  m.  by  Presi- 
dent Fowler. 

The  fiirst  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  Henry  A.  Gard- 
ner, of  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

The  Light-Reflecting  Values  of  White  and  Col- 
ored Paints. 

(Copyright,  1916,  by  H.  A.  Gardner.) 

The  attention  of  engineers  is  being  constantly  called  to 
the  relative  value  of  different  types  of  artificial  illumi- 
nants  for  interior  spaces.  Very  little  thought,  however, 
has  been  given  to  the  light-reflecting  power  of  the  interior 
surfaces  where  such  illuminants  are  used.  That  the  sur- 
face constitutes  quite  as  important  a factor  as  the  type  of 
llluminant  is  indicated  by  the  tests  herein  described,  where 
the  illumination  of  an  interior  space  lighted  with  a tung- 
sten lamp  varied  from  12  per  cent,  to  67  per  cent,  when 
diffferent  surface  colors  were  used. 

Although  considerable  work  has  been  done  on  the  light- 
reflecting  power  of  wall-papers,*  the  constantly  decreasing 
tendency  to  use  paper,  on  account  of  its  insanitary  proper- 
ties, and  the  steadily  increasing  use  of  wall  paints  of  the 
oil  type,  especially  in  hospitals?  and  public  buildings,  has 
necessitated  a reconsideration  of  the  problem,  since  differ- 
ent methods  of  determination  would  be  required  In  many 
cases  for  two  such  different  substances  as  paper  and  paint. 

A search  of  the  literature  on  illumination  has  produced 
one  article  which  gives  a series  of  carefully  made  photo- 


• "Surface  Brightness  and  a New  Instrument  for  Tts  Measure- 
ment." Dow  and  Macklnney.  Ilium.  Eng.,  vol.  S.  November,  1310, 
p.  655. 

"Apparatus  for  Measuring  Tight  and  Illumination."  Dow  and 
Macklnney.  Elec.  World,  vol.  60.  August  T7.  1912,  p.  S64. 

t "The  Sanitary  Value  of  Wall  Paints."  H.  A.  Gardner.  Bull. 
Sclen.  Sec.,  Paint  Mfrs.'  Assn,  of  U.  S 
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metric  measurements  on  the  reflective  value  of  paints. 
This  is  by  Louis  Bell,*  who  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
traces  of  carbon  in  a paint  (gray)  or  dust  on  a painted  sur- 
face immensely  decrease  the  illuminating  value.  He  ad- 
vocates the  use  of  light-colored  oil  paints  on  account  of 
their  washability.  Some  of  his  readings  are  shown  below. 


FIGURE  1.  APPARATUS  FOR  MEASURING  LIGHT  RE- 
FLECTING COEFFICIENTS  OF  PAINTED  SUR- 
FACES; SHOWING  INTEGRATING  SPHERE 
CLOSED  READY  FOR  TEST. 


The  composition  of  the  points  is 
are  only  described  by  terms. 

not  given  and 

the  colors 

Per  cent. 

Color. 

Kind  of  paint. 

reflections. 

White  

. . .Oil 

. 65.7 

Extremely  faint  cream 

. . .Oil 

. 64.0 

Light  cream 

...Oil  

. '52.8 

Light  cream 

. 52.0 

Very  faint  greenish 

. . .Oil 

. 46.0 

Very  faint  greenish 

. . .Water 

. 45.8 

Faint  gray  

. . .Oil 

. 45.6 

Pale  gray  buff 

. 44.0 

Unfortunately,  direct  readings  on  a photometer  could 
probably  not  be  made  with  great  accuracy  on  very  dark 
paints  or  those  which  present  a very  high  enamel-like 
luster.  The  apparent  necessity  of  devising  more  appropri- 
ate means  of  measuring  the  light-reflecting  powers  of 
paint,  by  a method  which  could  be  used  for  all  shades  and 
tints,  as  well  as  all  degrees  of  matt  and  gloss  surfaces,  led 
the  writer  to  experiment  with  a number  of  types  of  ap- 
paratus. Painted  samples  for  experimentation  were  first 
prepared  by  sizing  paper  and  applying  two  coats  of  a num- 
ber of  white  and  colored  paints  of  which  the  composition 
was  known.  The  apparatus  that  proved  most  suitable  for 
determinations  of  the  “coefficient  of  reflection”t  is  shown 
in  Pigs.  I and  II,  as  arranged  by  W.  P.  Little, t who  made 
the  readings.  A disc  3*4  inches  in  diameter  coated  with 
the  paint  in  question  was  placed  at  the  center  of  an  inte- 
grating sphere  and  was  illuminated  by  the  light  of  a con- 
centrated filament  lamp  shining  through  an  opening  in  the 
top  of  the  sphere.  The  light  fell  on  the  disc  at  an  angle 

* "Examination  of  the  Coefficient  of  Different  Tints  in  Its  Rela- 
tion to  Indirect  and  Semi -indirect  Lighting."  Louis  Bell,  Elec. 
World,  vol.  65,  January,  1915,  p.  211. 

t Defined  In  the  1915  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Nomenclature 
and  Standards  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society  as  “the 
ratio  of  the  total  luminous  flux  reflected  by  a surface  to  the  total 
luminous  flux  incident  upon  it.” 

% Engineer  in  Charge  of  Photometry,  Elec.  Test.  Laboratories. 

n.  y. 


of  45  degrees.  The  interior  of  the  sphere  received  only 
such  light  as  had  first  been  reflected  by  the  paint.  To 
effect  a standardization  a flat  block  of  magnesium  carbon- 
ate (commercial)  was  substituted  for  the  disc.  The  value 
of  the  coefficient  of  reflection  of  this  block  was  taken  as 
88  per  cent,  in  accordance  with  the  experiments  of  Nut- 
ting, Jones  and  Elliott.*  The  readings  were  made  with  a 
portable  photometer.  The  results  are  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing tables:  — 

TABLE  I. 


Effect  of  the  Vehicle  on  the  Coefficient  of  Reflection  of 


White  Paints. 

Coefficient  of 
Reflection. 


Lithopone  in  dark  colored  raw  linseed  oil 61 

Lithopone  in  very  light  colored  flat  varnish 67 

White  pigment  mixture  in  light  colored  semi-gloss 

varnish  66 

White  pigment  mixture  in  light  colored  gloss  varnish  66 

Special  white  pigment  in  flat  varnish 61.2 

Special  white  pigment  in  high  gloss  varnish 61.2 


TABLE  II. 

Effect  of  Slight  Tints  on  the  Coefficient  of  Reflection  of 
White  Pigments  Ground  in  Flat  Varnish. 

Coefficient  of 
Reflection. 


Pigment  A,  free  from  impurities  (very  white) 66 

Pigment  AA,  containing  traces  of  iron,  giving  yellow 

color  64 

Pigment  AA,  tinted  with  ultramarine  blue  to  correct 

yellow  shade,  producing  slight  greenish  tint 64 

Pigment  A,  with  per  cent,  lampblack  tinting  color 

(light  gray)  44 

Pigment  A,  with  per  cent,  lampblack  tinting  color 
(gray)  27 

TABLE  III. 


Colored  Paints. 


Made  on  a mixed  white  pigment  base,  tinted  with 
chrome  yellow,  chrome  green,  Prussian  blue,  para  red, 
ocher,  sienna,  carbon  black  etc. 

Coefficient  of 


Reflection. 

Light  cream  66 

Light  pink  60 

Light  yellow  58 

Light  blue  55 

Light  greenish  yellow 54 

Light  buff  52 

Light  green  42 

Light  terra  cotta 41 

Medium  terra  cotta  39 

Light  greenish  blue 36 

Medium  blue  32 

S.  Green  19 

Medium  green  14 

Red  12 

S.  Blue  12 

Green  11 

TABLE  IV. 

Coefficient  of 
Reflection. 

Luminous  calcium  sulfid  paint 54.4 

Aluminum  paint  48 


The  most  interesting  of  the  results  are  those  on  flat, 
semi-gloss,  and  high-gloss  paints,  all  of  which  apparently 
have  substantially  the  same  illuminating  value  when  pre- 
pared of  the  same  pigment  mixture  with  oils  or  varnishes 
of  the  same  degree  of  color.  This  is  an  important  develop- 
ment, since  it  allows  the  use  of  the  type  of  paint  best 
suited  for  the  lighting  equipment  of  a room: — direct,  semi- 
direct,  indirect,  etc.  Although  flat  paints  may  retain  their 
whiteness  for  a greater  period  of  time,  semi-gloss  and 
gloss  paints  are  preferred  in  many  instances  on  account 
of  their  greater  resistance  to  frequent  washing. 

The  aluminum  paint  that  showed  such  a low  coefficient 
of  reflection  was  of  the  grade  used  on  cinematograph 
screens.  Better  results  would  obtain  should  white  paints 
ground  in  a light  flat  varnish  be  used. 

Factory  illumination. — The  illumination  of  factories,  rail- 
road terminals,  and  department  stores  has  been  given 
great  consideration  of  recent  years;  increased  output,  im- 
proved workmanship  and  a minimum  of  accidents  having 
resulted  in  nearly  every  instance  where  better  lighting 
systems  have  been  installed.  In  such  places,  wall  treat- 
ment as  a means  for  conserving  the  illumination  afforded 
by  modern  illuminants  has  generally  been  adopted.  These 
advances  have  come  as  a result  of  practical  observations, 
which  show  that  the  rays  from  powerful  lights,  falling 
upon  dark  brick  or  stone  walls,  give  less  light  to  a room 
than  the  rays  from  less  powerful  lights  falling  upon  sim- 
ilar walls  that  have  been  painted  in  light  colors  with  dust- 
resisting,  washable  paints.  From  the  standpoint  of  econ- 


* “Results  of  Some  Possible  Reflecting  Power  Standards"  In  the 
Transac.  of  the  Ilium.  EngTg.  Soc.,  vol.  9,  No.  7,  1914. 
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omy  it  is  of  interest  to  record  the  fact  that  the  monthly 
cost  of  illuminants  for  lighting  dark-walled  factories  may 
be  enormously  reduced  by  the  occasional  application  of 
such  paints. 

The  customary  process  of  treating  factory  walls  is  to 
first  apply  a coat  of  flat  (matt  surface)  white  paint  and 
later  to  apply  a coat  of  gloss  white.  This  is  the  recom- 
mended treatment  when  the  modern  indirect  or  semi-in- 
direct forms  of  lighting  fixtures  are  used,  since  the  gloss 
finish  repels  the  lodgment  of  dust  and  may  be  most  easily 
washed.  For  the  ceilings,  however,  a flat  or  semi-gloss 
paint  is  better  than  a high  gloss,  since  the  former  types 
distribute  the  light  to  better  advantage.  In  factories 
where  direct  lighting  fixtures  are  used  with  modern  illu- 
minants, or  where  even  less  modern  forms  of  illumination 
are  in  evidence  (swinging  oil  lamps,  etc.),  the  flat  or  semi- 
gloss oil  paints  are  also  advisable,  on  account  of  their 
glare-preventing  and  light-diffusing  properties. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  colored 
paints  should  be  advised  for  use  where  direct  lighting  fix- 
tures are  employed,  since  white  is  not  always  the  most 
desirable  color  under  some  forms  of  very  strong  light.  For 
instance,  the  traveler,  who  for  the  first  time  approached  a 


FIGURE  2.  SAME  APPARATUS  SHOWING  INTEGRAT- 
ING SPHERE  OPEN  TO  RECEIVE  TEST 
SPECIMEN.  — 

tropical  city,  is  surprised  to  see  the  buildings  and  dwell- 
ings painted  blue,  pink,  green — in  fact,  every  conceivable 
color.  In  Havana  there  exist  ordinances  prohibiting  the 
use  of  white  paints  on  the  exteriors  of  buildings,  on  ac- 
count of  the  glaring  effect  produced  by  the  tropical  sun. 
The  selection  of  the  colors  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
property  owner.  Similarly,  it  is  possible  that  in  some  fac- 
tories paints  having  a slight  greenish  or  other  tint  would 
be  desirable,  since  a small  amount  of  some  colors  may  re- 
duce the  glare,  but  will  not  materially  reduce  the  illumina- 
tion. The  wall  tint  to  be  used  should,  however,  be  studied 
under  the  particular  form  of  light  present  in  a room,  since 
artificial  illumination  of  some  types  exerts  a marked  action 
upon  certain  colored  surfaces,*  giving  them  shades  or  tints 
which  are  entirely  different  from  those  observed  in  day- 
light or  by  other  illuminants.  The  tint  which  is  most 
pleasing  under  the  light  used,  and  of  sufficient  reflective 
value,  should  be  adopted. 

School  Rooms,  Public  Buildings  and  Diocllings: — A.  C. 
Rapp.t  of  Pittsburgh,  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 


• "A  Standard  for  Color  Values.”  D.  McF.  Mooro.  Proc.  Ilium. 
Eng.  Soo.,  vol.  G.  1910,  p.  206. 

"Relloctlon  Cootllcionts.”  p.  F.  Bauder.  Proc.  Lllum.  Eng.  Soc.. 
vol.  6.  1911,  p.  85. 

“Influence  of  Colored  Surroundings  on  the  Color  of  the  Useful 
Bight.”  Elec.  World,  1918,  vol.  61,  p.  410. 

t "Surfaces  and  Colors  for  Hospitals  and  Schools."  A.  C.  Rapp, 
Bulletin  38,  Scientific  Section,  Paint  Mfrs.'  Assn,  of  U.  S. 


necessity  of  a careful  selection  of  colors  for  school  rooms, 
in  order  to  bring  out  the  greatest  mental  and  physical  ef- 
fort among  the  occupants.  The  adoption  of  his  sugges- 
tions would  doubtless  result  in  greater  efficiency  in  the 
school  room  and  a higher  degree  of  physical  fitness  among 
the  students.  In  his  paper,  Rapp  fluotes  some  experiments 
conducted  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Landon  on  students  placed  in  rooms 
treated  with  various  colors.  The  effects  of  the  colors  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:  — 

Black: — Melancholia.  Decreased  work. 

Red: — Temporary  stimulation  folio-wed  by  a reaction  ac- 
companied by  nervousness  and  headache. 

Blue: — Calmness  and  seriousness. 

Green: — Increased  vitality.  Happiness. 

Yellow: — Increased  vitality.  Amiability. 

That  the  same  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
selection  of  wall  colors  for  all  public  buildings,  stores  and 
dwellings  as  well  as  schools,  is  apparent.  It  is  the  writer’s 
contention,  however,  that  the  lighter  tints  of  the  most 
desirable  colors  should  be  used,  in  order  to  increase  the 
illumination  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  The  darker 
colors  could  be  used  for  borders  and  dadoes,  to  produce 
pleasing  contrasts  to  the  main  body  of  the  work.  These 
suggestions  are  in  line  with  those  advanced  by  Parsons 
and  Smith,*  who  studied  the  physiological  effect  of  colors 


RISE  OF  TEMPERATURE  OF  WATER  IN  PAINTED 
TUBES. 


in  study  rooms  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy.  They 
advocated  ceilings  painted  white,  slightly  tinted  with  yel- 
low, and  light  greenish-yellow  walls  which,  by  tungsten 
light,  would  assume  a pleasing  green  color. 

Carriers. — Subterranean  travel  has  increased  to  such 
great  proportions  in  our  large  metropolitan  centers  that 


RISE  OF  TEMPERATURE  OF  PAINT  IN  TUBES. 

the  problem  of  lighting  subway  cars  is  one  of  growing  im- 
portance. Every  paintable  surface  in  the  cars  should  be 
coated,  preferably  with  gloss  paints  in  white  or  the  lightest 
tints.  Even  the  floors  should  be  painted,  not  with  dark 
gray  or  similar  light-absorbing  colors,  but  with  neutral 
buff  or  light  tints  of  sufficient  strength  to  prevent  them 
from  being  readily  soiled.  By  the  use  of  hard-drying,  abra- 
sion-resisting paints  for  this  purpose,  the  floors  may  be 
maintained  in  a sanitary  condition  by  daily  washing.  The 
darkest  sections  of  tunnels  may  be  rendered  brighter  by 
the  occasional  application  of  water-resisting  white  paints, 
where  the  expense  of  such  procedure  is  justified.  Not 
only  in  subway  cars,  but  in  surface  cars  and  railroad  pas- 
senger coaches  similar  paints  should  be  used.  The  present 
method  of  finishing  car  interiors  in  artificial  mahogany 
grain  could  be  superseded  by  the  application  of  white  and 
light-tinted  paints.  Reading  at  night  without  eye  strain 
would  then  be  more  of  a possibility  for  the  traveler. 

Temperature  of  colored  surfaces. — Dark  colored  paints 
not  only  absorb  light  rays,  but  heat  rays,  as  well.  The 
presence  of  only  a small  amount  of  black  in  a white  paint 

* "The  Illumination  of  Study  Rooms."  Elec.  Review  and  West. 
Elec.,  vol.  57.  August.  1910.  p.  429. 
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(gray)  makes  an  astounding  difference  in  the  heat  absorp- 
tion. The  writer  and  L.  P.  Hart  have  conducted  some 
tests  on  colors  which  are  used  by  the  grinder  in  pro- 
ducing"  colored  paints  on  a white  base.  In  one  series  ot 
tests  the  colors  were  ground  in  linseed  oil  to  a stiff  paste 
which  was  placed  in  glass  tubes  upon  which  were  focused 
the  rays  of  a powerful  nitrogen-filled  mazda  lamp  (see 
Fig.  III).  In  another  series  of  tests  the  outside  of  the 
tubes  was  painted  with  the  same  colors  ground  in  linseed 
oil  to  produce  a glossy  surface  or  ground  in  turpentine  to 
produce  a flat  surface,  10  cc.  of  water  being  subsequently 
placed  in  each  tube,  all  of  which  were  submitted  to  the 
same  light  test.  The  rise  in  temperature  of  the  paint  and 
the  water  is  recorded  in  diagrams  I and  II.  The  colors 
used  were  as  follows:  — 

Paranitraniline  red  (20  per  cent,  on  calcium  carbonate 

Chrome  yellow,  100  per  cent. 

Prussian  blue,  100  per  cent. 

D green  (100  per  cent,  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow). 

M green  (20  per  cent.  D green  on  barium  sulphate  base). 

Black  (100  per  cent,  carbon  black). 

White  (white  lead  and  white  zinc,  50  per  cent.  each). 


ABSORPTION  OF  HEAT  RAYS  BY  COLORED  PAINTS. 
Rise  in  Temperature  of  Water  in  Painted  Tubes  at  End  of 
Twenty  Minutes. 

Paint. 

Gloss  white  • \ • 

Flat  white 

Gloss  yellow -••• 

Flat  yellow “.8 

Gloss  blue  

Flat  blue  

Gloss  green  

Flat  green  

Gloss  red  

Gloss  black  £.9 

Flat  red  

Flat  black  

Rise  of  Temperature  of  Paint  in  GDass  Tubes  at  End  of 
Twenty  Minutes. 

or1 

Paint. 

White  

Yellow  f.O 

Blue  5.7 

M.  green  b-5 

Red  ?.0 

D.  green  9.0 

Black  9.0 


On  motion  the  paper  was  received  and  a vote  of  thanks 
given  to  Mr.  Gardner. 

G.  W.  Thompson  said:— The  information  contained  in 
this  paper  will  be  of  extreme  value,  especially  the  more  it 
is  studied.  There  is  one  phase  of  the  subject  which  Mr. 
Gardner  did  not  touch  on,  and  I want  to  mention  that  in  a 
suggestive  way.  In  the  first  place,  all  light  perceptions 
are  what  are  called  physiological,  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
part  of  the  perceptive  powers  of  your  organs  of  vision. 
You  close  your  eyes  and  you  do  not  see  color,  you  do  not 
see  light,  unless  it  is  very  intense,  in  which  case  it  may  go 
through  the  eyelids.  In  the  construction  of  the  eye  we 
have,  in  front,  a diaphragm  which  is  the  iris.  In  the  center 
is  what  we  call  the  pupil.  This  iris  contracts  when  lights 
are  very  intense,  because  the  eye  itself  cannot  stand  in- 
tense excitation  or  irritation  from  light — a wonderful  pro- 
vision of  the  construction  of  the  eye.  This  is  done  uncon- 
sciously. It  is  one  of  those  wonderful  features  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  human  body,  with  the  compensating  ap- 
paratus for  the  contraction  of  the  eye  and  for  the  actual 
correct  perception  of  color. 

Now  suppose  you  look  at  a bright  light:  immediately  the 
iris  contracts  and  the  pupil  becomes  small.  Then  suppose 
you  direct  your  eye  to  some  dark  spot;  immediately  the 
pupil  expands,  becomes  larger.  If  that  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion is  going  on  all  the  time  the  eye  tires,  and  that  is 
why  indirect  illumination  of  a room  is  so  much  better  for 
the  eye,  better  for  any  person  using  his  eyes,  than  the 
form  of  illumination  such  as  we  have  here,  because  un- 
consciously every  one  of  you,  as  he  looks  at  these  lights, 
is  tiring  the  eye  by  the  fact  that  the  pupil  contracts,  and 
as  soon  as  he  turns  away  his  eye  and  looks  at  a dark  ob- 
ject the  pupil  becomes  larger,  and  that  alternate  contrac- 
tion and  expansion  tires  the  eye.  That  is  why  indirect 
illumination  is  so  much  better  than  direct  illumination. 

Bearing  that  in  mind,  while  it  is  perfectly  true  that  light 
colors  reflect  more  light,  they  are  more  deficient.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  that  there  shall  not  be,  at  any  point  in  a 
room  or  at  many  points  in  a room,  intense  illumination, 
because  in  a comparatively  dark  room,  if  the  illumination 
is  uniform,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  will  expand  and  the  effec- 
tive illumination  of  the  room  is  very  much  greater  than  it 
might  be  in  a very  bright  room,  where  there  is  a local  in- 
tense illumination. 

I want  to  make  that  point  clear,  because  it  has  a direct 
bearing  on  what  Mr.  Gardner  says.  I do  not  want  it  to  be 
thought  that  I am  criticising  Mr.  Gardner,  for  that  paper 
is  perfectly  true,  and  the  more  you  study  it  the  more 
valuable  is  what  he  says.  But  bearing  in  mind  this  point 


that  even  in  a comparatively  dark  room,  if  the  illumina- 
tion is  uniform,  the  pupils  of  the  eye  will  expand  so  that  the 
eye  itself  takes  care  of  that  imperfect  illumination.  Of 
course, . this  will  take  place  only  within  comparative 
limits,  and  the  provision  in  nature  takes  care  of  some  of 
the  differences  which  Mr.  Gardner  has  referred  to. 

We  will  say  we  have  a room  painted  in  a color  which 
reflects  only  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  light,  which,  as  compared 
with  another  room  painted  in  a color  that  reflects  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  of  the  possible  reflection.  If  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  room  that  reflects  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  light  is 
uniform  the  eye  may  take  care  of  that,  and  you  may  have 
an  effective  illumination  so  far  as  the  retina  of  the  eye  is 
concerned,  equal  to  the  other  rooms,  and  it  simply  means 
that  extraordinary,  bright  illumination  is  bad  for  the  eye 
and  perfect  illumination  is  gooa  for  the  eye,  and  between 
those  two  limits  you  have  quite  a range  to  work. 

Now  there  is  one  other  application  of  what  Mr.  Gardner 
said  that  is  quite  important,  and  it  is  that  great  contrasts 
in  a room  are  trying  to  the  eye. 

George  Heckel  said: — The  University  of  Michigan,  De- 
partment of  Engineering,  some  years  ago  made  a report  of 
a series  of  tests  of  standardized  radiators,  and  their  con- 
clusion, as  I remember  it,  was  that  the  lighter  colors  or 
enamels  or  flat  paints,  it  made  very  little  difference, 
transmit  on  an  average  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  more 
heat,  and  that  the  entire  transmission  of  heat,  the  whole 
phase  of  the  transmission  of  heat,  is  governed  entirely  by 
the  final  color.  They  were  investigating  the  subject  of 
bronze,  especially,  and  they  extended  it  to  include  paint 
used  on  radiators,  and  they  found  that,  after  seventeen 
coats  of  paint,  including  several  coats  of  bronze,  that  it 
made  no  difference  how  much  paint  was  on  the  radiator, 
if  the  final  one  was  the  proper  color — a light  enamel  or  flat 
paint — the  transmission  was  considerably  increased  by  the 
addition  of  this  final  light  coat. 

Mr.  Gardner  replied: — I would  naturally  think  that  the 
radiator  painted  with  the  aluminum  or  bronze  paint  would 
transmit  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  in  the  room,  because 
aluminum  and  bronze  are  both  metals,  and  metal  is  a good 
conductor  of  heat.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  paint  that 
transmits  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  to  a room  is  flat 
black  paint.  That  is  the  result  of  determinations  that 
have  just  been  made.  But,  of  course,  dark  paint  on  a 
radiator  is  not  very  pleasing  in  some  rooms  when  you 
have  to  select  your  color  to  harmonize  with  the  wall  and 
ceiling  colors. 

I think  the  point  Mr.  Thompson  brings  out  is  a very  im- 
portant one,  and  that  is,  there  should  not  be  too  great  con- 
trast. That  is  the  reason  I advocate  the  light  color  in  Pull- 
man cars,  instead  of  the  dark  mahogany  they  are  now 
using. 

Mr.  Macnichol  said  that  in  a job  done  in  Washington 
about  seven  years  ago  Professor  Woodbridge,  of  Boston, 
who  was  the  expert  of  the  United  States  Government, 
specified  that  the  radiators  in  the  House  and  Senate  office 
buildings  should  be  painted,  irrespective  of  any  conditions 
of  the  woodwork  and  walls,  only  one  coat  of  a thin  flat 
black.  The  radiation  was  of  more  importance  than  the 
color.  And  the  heat  that  they  got  out  of  these  radiators 
is  such  that  they  have  to  keep  the  windows  open  one-half 
of  the  time. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  G.  W.  Thomp- 
son, chief  chemist  of  the  National  Lead  Company,  New 
York. 

Some  Suggestions  Bearing  on  Painting  Practice. 

In  my  paper  on  “Painting  Defects,  Their  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention,” which  all  of  you  have  probably  read,  I had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  speak  of  the  importance  of  hard  under- 
coats if  good  and  permanent  results  are  desired  in  painting. 
In  that  paper  it  was  shown  that  hard  undercoats  could  be 
obtained  in  several  ways.  One  way  was  to  use  as  small  an 
amount  of  binding  material — linseed  oil  in  the  undercoats — 
as  was  practicable.  Another  way  was  to  allow  considerable 
time  between  coats,  and  a third  way  was  indicated  by  the 
use  of  acetate  of  lead  in  the  undercoats. 

During  the  last  year  we  have  carried  on  some  investiga- 
tions which  have  thrown  further  light  on  this  subject,  but 
before  I describe  these  investigatiims,  it  would  be  well  to 
consider  for  a little  the  information  which  was  in  our  pos- 
session at  the  time  the  paper  on  Painting  Defects  was 
written.  We  knew,  at  that  time,  that  linseed  oil,  which  is 
the  principal  binding  material  in  paints,  was  by  no  means 
a permanent  substance.  By  this,  we  mean  that  we  knew 
that  it  was  subject  to  chemical  change,  and  that  on  ex- 
posure to  air  linseed  oil  would  change  in  its  composition 
continuously  due  to  a chemical  reaction  between  the  linseed 
oil  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  We  knew  that  linseed  oil 
had  a great  affinity  for  oxygen.  The  affinity  for  oxygen  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  linseed  oil  will  increase  in  weight 
about  18  per  cent,  on  exposure  to  the  air  in  thin  films. 
While  this  increase  in  weight  is  taking  place,  certain  prod- 
ucts of  the  decomposition  of  the  oil  are  given  off.  These 
products  of  decomposition  are  principally  water  and  carbon 
dioxide.  In  a paper  read  before  the  Institute  of  Chemical 
Engineers  by  J.  C.  Olsen,  and  A.  E.  Ratner,  at  their  meet- 
ing in  September,  1912,  the  results  of  a careful  investigation 
of  the  increase  in  weight  and  the  water  and  carbon  dioxide 
given  off  are  as  follows: — 
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At  the  end  of  seventy-four  days,  18.05  per  cent,  of  in- 
crease in  weight  had  taken  place,  and  during  this  time 
11.55  per  cent,  of  water  and  5.21  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide 
had  been  given  off.  This  shows  that  the  oil  absorbed 
oxygen,  some  of  which  was  fixed  by  the  oil  and  remained 
combined  with  it,  and  some  was  given  off  in  combination 
with  hydrogen  as  water,  or  in  combination  with  carbon  as 
carbon  dioxide.  It  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  the  amount 
of  oxygen  present  in  the  water  and  carbon  dioxide  given 
off  was  first  absorbed  by  and  combined  with  the  linseed 
oil  before  it  was  given  off  in  the  form  of  water  and  carbon 
dioxide.  As  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  the  water  and 
carbon  dioxide  given  off  come  from  the  oil,  it  is  evident 
that  the  sum  of  the  increase  in  weight  of  the  oil  and  the 
amounts  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  given  off  represents 
the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed — this  equals  37.81  per  cent. 
It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  these  chem- 
ical changes  did  not  take  place  suddenly,  but  were  con- 
tinuous during  the  entire  seventy-four  days.  Furthermore, 
there  was  no  indication  at  this  time  that  the  oxidation  of 
the  linseed  oil  was  complete.  Other  tests  which  have  been 
conducted  indicate  that  the  oxidation  continues  indefinitely 
as  to  time  so  long  as  the  film  is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  prevent  this  oxidation  from  going  on  is  to 
keep  the  air  away  from  the  paint  film. 

These  figures  and  this  information  which  we  possessed  at 
that  time  are  of  very  considerable  scientific  interest,  but 
they  are  also  of  much  practical  value.  They  show  that  the 
destruction  of  paint  is  primarily  due  to  the  oxidation  and 
decomposition  of  linseed  oil.  The  effect  of  pigments  upon 
this  decomposition  is  of  secondary  importance.  Some 
pigments  may  accelerate  this  oxidation  and  decomposition 
and  others  may  retard  it,  but  after  all  the  decomposition  of 
the  oil  is  the  cause  of  the  decay  of  paint. 

With  this  information  at  hand  we  have  been  conducting, 
during  the  past  year,  some  very  careful  experiments  to 
determine  just  what  the  effect  of  this  decomposition  was 
upon  the  volume  of  the  oil  present  in  paints.  These  tests 
were  conducted  along  the  familiar  lines  of  painting  glass 
plates  and  observing  from  time  to  time  the  change  in  weight 
of  these  plates.  After  about  two  hundred  days  the  weighting 
of  the  plates  was  discontinued  and  the  change  in  the  volume 
of  the  paint  was  determined  by  methods  which  are  well 
known  to  the  chemist  and  which  he  uses  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  specific  gravity  of  substances.  The  result  of 
this  investigation  brings  out  some  very  remarkable  in- 
formation. It  was  found  that  in  every  case  there  was  a 
shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  the  paint.  In  the  following 
table  we  give  you  the  results  of  this  investigation:— 

Changes  in  Volume  of  Paints  and  Oil  in  Them  After  Two 
Hundred  Hays  of  Drying. 

Shrinkage  in  Shrinkage  in 


N.  A.  raw  linseed  oil. 

Volume  of  Paint. 

Volume  of 
13.0% 

S.  A.  raw  linseed  oil.  . 

12.4% 

N.  A.  boiled  linseed  oil 

13.6% 

White  Dead  and  N.  A. 
linseed  oil 

raw 

13.6% 

17.9% 

Zinc  oxide  and  N.  A. 
linseed  oil 

raw 

11.9% 

13.9% 

Red  lead  and  N.  A. 
linseed  oil 

raw 

12.4% 

17.3% 

Whiting  and  N.  A. 
linseed  oil 

raw 

11.6% 

18.9% 

Barytes  and  N.  A. 
linseed  oil 

raw 

12.8% 

23.0% 

It  will  pay  you,  I think,  to  study  this  table  at  your 
leisure.  I will  call  your  attention  here  to  this  general  fea- 
ture— in  every  case  there  has  been  a decrease  in  volume.  We 
have  assumed  of  course  that  none  of  the  decreases  shown 
have  been  due  to  any  changes  in  volume  or  composition  of 
the  pigment  and  that  all  of  the  changes  have  been  due  to 
the  oxidation  and  decomposition  of  the  linseed  oil.  All 
of  these  tests  were  conducted  in  a specially  constructed 
cabinet  Supplied  with  fresh  air.  The  tests  were  not  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  water,  except  in  so  far  as  water 
was  a component  of  the  fresh  air.  It  would  seem  very 
probable  that  the  results  which  we  have  obtained  are  much 
lower  than  the  practical  results  when  paint  is  exposed 
out-of-doors  to  the  sun  and  rain  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
oxidizing,  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

When  I wrote  my  paper  on  Painting  Defects,  I felt  quite 
sure  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement  I made  that  paints 
exposed  to  the  weather  finally  shrink  in  volume.  These 
tests  confirm  that  statement.  The  practical  application  of 
this  information  is  fairly  obvious.  If  a paint  film  on  drying 
and  exposure  to  the  weather  shrinks  in  volume,  is  it  not 
probable  .that  this  shrinkage  Is  an  important  factor  in  paint 
decay?  It  must  be  remembered  that  paint,  even  when  ap- 
plied to  a surface,  occupies  space,  that  is  to  say,  it  has 
length,  breadth  and  thickness,  and  if  the  paint  film  on 
drying  shrinks  in  volume  it  must  affect  at  least  one  of  these 
dimensions.  If  it  were  possible  so  to  construct  a paint  film 
that  the  shrinkage  took  place  solely  in  the  thickness  of  the 
paint  film,  it  is  very  probable  that  that  shrinkage  would 
have  very  little  effect  upon  the  ultimate  durability  of  the 
paint.  But  in  the  present  state  of  the  art,  we  do  not  know 
how  to  secure  only  this  kind,  of  shrinkage.  Inasmuch  as, 


in  practice,  paint  films  are  usually  made  of  at  least  two 
coats  of  paint,  and  in  the  case  of  old  work,  of  many  coats 
of  paint',  it  seems  probable  that  the  shrinkage  varies  in 
direction  with  the  various  coats.  Thus  we  can  conceive 
that  an  outer  coat  of  paint  will  shrink  simply  in  thickness, 
but  that  the  under  coats  of  paint  will  shrink  in  all  direc- 
tions. If,  however,  an  undercoat  of  paint  shrinks  in  length 
and  breadth,  it  will  tend  to  pull  apart  the  outer  coat  of 
paint. 

Referring  back  now  to  my  paper  on  Painting  Defects, 
I advocated  as  great  a maturity  of  undercoats  of  paint  as 
was  practicable  before  the  other  coats  were  applied  thereon. 
My  reason  for  this  was  that  if  an  undercoat  of  paint  was 
not  matured,  it  would  tend  later  on,  in  maturing,  to  shrink 
in,  volume  and  pull  apart  the  outer  surface  of  paint,  pro- 
ducing various  paint  defects. 

Now  let  me  pass  from  this  more  technical  aspect  of  the 
subject  to  the  broader  proposition  of  its  bearing  on  the 
painting  craft.  I am  quite  sure  that  there  is  nothing  new 
in  my  proposition  that  painting  work  to  be  done  well  must 
be  done  slowly  and  that  this  accords  with  all  your  experi- 
ence. I am  quite  sure  that  if  any  one  of  you  was  asked 
to  do  a piece  of  work  without  regard  to  time  or  cost  and 
, solely  with  regard  to  quality,  you  would  allow  as  much 
time  between  coats  as  was  reasonably  practicable.  I know, 
however,  that  with  most  of  your  work  you  are  not  allowed 
to  take  your  time.  I know  also  that  time  is  money  and 
that  you  cannot  afford  to  tie  up  your  scaffolding  and  other 
appliances  on  a job  or  stand  the  expense  of  labor  and  delay 
in  moving  them  more  frequently  from  place  to  place,  and 
it  would  seem  desirable  that  something  should  be  done 
which  would  enable  you  to  proceed  with  more  rapidity  in 
your  work  than  your  present  knowledge  teaches  you  is 
best.  The  question  is — What  can  be  done  to  assist  you  in 
securing  good  results  more  rapidly  than  is  now  practicable? 
I do  not  know  that  I am  going  to  be  able  to  help  you  verv 
much  in  this  direction.  It  does  seem  as  though  in  general 
human  beings  cannot  ignore  the  element  of  time  and  that 
everything  that  is  really  durable  takes  time  to  produce. 
Nevertheless  it  is  the  mission  of  man  to  conquer  time  as 
much  as  he  can.  There  are  a few  points  which  I have 
considered  as  possibly  of  value  to  you  in  the  obtaining  of 
good  results  in  painting,  which,  however,  I offer  simply 
as  suggestions,  which  you  may  possibly  find  of  value  in 
your  painting  practice. 

The  first  suggestion  I have  to  offer  is  one  which  I have 
made  to  you  before  in  your  conventions,  and  that  is  that  in 
paints  the  amount  of  oil  you  use  in  undercoats  should  not 
be  greater  than,  that  necessary  for  obtaining  good  results. 
All  the  information  we  possess,  as  I have  indicated  above, 
points  to  the  oxidation  and  decomposition  of  the  oil  as  the 
prime  cause  of  paint  decay.  I have  given  you  above  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  shrinkage  of  paint  during  its 
exposure  to  the  weather  is  due  to  the  oxidation  and  decom- 
position of  the  oil,  and  I can  draw  but  one  conclusion  from 
this,  which  is  the  one  which  I have  embodied  in  my  sug- 
gestion that  undercoats  of  paint  should  contain  as  little, 
oil  as  is  practicable  if  good  results  are  desired. 

I know  the  objections  to  this  suggestion.  The  principal 
objection  is  the  financial  one  that  a paint  that  contains  a 
small  amount  of  oil  costs  more  per  gallon  than  a paint  that 
contains  a large  amount  of  oil.  With  linseed  oil  at  60 
cents  a gallon  and  good  white  lead  paint  costing  you  for 
materials  $1.50  per  gallon,  it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  the 
more  oil  you  add  to  a paint  the  cheaper  the  paint  is  per 
gallon.  I am  afraid  sometimes  that  this  question  of  cheap- 
ness influences  some  of  the  master  painters  more  than  it 
should.  I know,  of  course,  the  feeling  that  in  the  buying 
of  paste  paints  the  master  painter  is  apt  to  desire  the  paste 
paint  that  will  take  the  largest  amount  of  oil,  or,  in  other 
words,  produce  the  largest  amount  of  paint.  I do  not  sa> 
that  this  view  of  economy  in  the  mixing  of  paint  should  be 
lost  sight  of.  I simply  contend  that  it  should  not  be  the 
only  consideration,  and  that  in  the  long  run  the  stiff  paint 
well  brushed  in  is  better  than  the  thin  paint  flowed  on — 
that  other  things  being  equal,  the  stiff  paint  well  brushed 
in  is  more  durable  than  the  thin  paint  flowed  on. 

Another  suggestion  which  I have  to  offer  is  at  present 
only  in  the  formative  stage.  In  my  paper  on  Painting  De- 
fects, I show  the  effect  of  acetate  of  lead  in  white  lead  paint 
prepared  and  exposed  under  certain  more  or  less  imperfect 
conditions.  I have  been  quite  thoroughly  convinced,  by 
further  work  that  we  have  done  along  this  line,  that  the 
prejudice  against  the  presence  of  acetate  of  lead  in  white 
lead  which  exists  in  some  minds  is  unfounded,  and  that 
really  acetate  of  lead  is  an  advantage  to  white  lead  paint. 
The  manufacturers  of  white  lead,  however,  would  be  ex- 
tremely unwise  if  they  changed  their  methods  of  manu- 
facture so  as  to  materially  affect  the  amount  of  acetate  of 
lead  In  white  lead.  Practically  all  their  methods  of  manu- 
facture are  designed  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  pres- 
ence of  acetate  of  lead  in  the  finished  product.  How  then 
shall  we  proceed  to  test  the  practical  value  ofi  acetate  of 
lead  in  white  lead  paint? 

I presume  most  of  you  know  that  the  old-fashioned  paste 
dryers  were  supposed  to  contain  acetate  of  lead.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  most  of  these  dryers  were  loaded  down 
with  so  much  of  what  can  only  be  called  adulteration  that 
the  percentage  of  acetate  of  lead  present  in  them  was  very 
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small.  Paste  dryers  are  not  as  convenient  as  liquid  dryers, 
and  it  is  probable  that  comparatively  little  paste  dryer  is 
used  in  this  country  today.  We  have  been  working  for 
some  time'  with  the  idea  that  an  acetate  of  lead  dryer  could 
be  prepared  which  would  be  of  superior  value  to  you,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  been  as  successful  as 
could  be  desired.  We  have  been  led,  therefore,  to  try  the 
use  of  water  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  in  the  preparation 
of  the  surface  for  painting.  This  solution  is  made  by  dis- 
solving one  pound  of  ordinary  lead  acetate,  or  sugar  of  lead, 
and  one-half  pound  of  litharge  in  a gallon  of  water.  All 
my  work  so  far  has  been  in  the  use  of  this  material  on  new 
wood  or  plaster  surfaces.  So  far  it  has  given  satisfaction, 
in  the  sense  that  it  has  obviated  some  of  the  troubles  which 
are  usually  incident  to  painting  such  surfaces.  It  hardens 
up  the  resins  in  cypress  so  that  there  is  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting good  hard,  quick-drying  coats.  On  plaster  it  seems  to 
prevent  the  saponification  of  the  oil  by  the  lime  in  the 
plaster,  and  also  helps  in  securing  good  peneration.  My 
idea  is  that  possibly  acetate  of  lead  may  have  an  effect 
in  maturing  undercoats  so  as  to  produce  more  durable 
paints.  I would  not  want  to  be  considered,  however,  as 
giving  unqualified  approval  of  this  method  of  treatment. 
It  seems  to  have  good  reasons  to  comment  it  in  my  mind, 
but  I am  quite  confident  that  if  you  will  try  this  method  of 
treatment  you  will  be  able  to  determine  what  its  real 
value  is. 

In  conclusion  I would  simply  ask  you  to  note  that  in  the 
work  of  Olsen  and  Ratner  where  they  show  that  over  14 
per  cent,  of  water  was  given  off  by  the  oxidation  of  linseed 
oil,  they  used  dry  air.  It  would  appear  that  this  water 
which  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  linseed  oil 
is  held  in  loose  combination  with  the  oil,  and  that  in  the 
presence  of  dry  air  it  is  given  off  from  the  oil. 

The  practical  application  of  this  knowledge  is  this.  It  is 
important  in  order  to  obtain  good  results  in  painting,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  undercoats,  that  painting 
should  be  done  in  dry  weather  and  a reasonable  amount  of 
dry  weather  should  follow  such  painting.  From  some 
tests  which  we  have  made  it  would  appear  that  washing, 
which  was  discussed  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  is  due  to 
the  formation  of  water  soluble  compounds,  the  production 
of  which  is  favored  by  the  retention  of  moisture  by  the 
drying  oil.  It  would  appear,  furthermore,  that  this  wash- 
ing can  be  prevented,  to  some  extent  at  least,  by  proper 
regard  to  weather  conditions  during  painting. 

In  the  plaster  slabs  I hoped  that  we  could  get  some  tests 
that  I could  bring  here  but,  unfortunately,  the  pressure  of 
other  work  prevented  me  from  bringing  some  specimens  of 
painting  where  the  surfaces  were  treated  with  acetate  of 
lead.  In  our  tests  we  have  found  that  on  comparatively 
fresh,  hard  plaster  with  lime  finish,  by  painting  one-half 
the  panel  with  acetate  of  lead  solution,  letting  it  dry  over 
night,  and  then  applying  the  ordinary  coat  of  white  paint 
right  over  the  panel,  that  where  the  acetate  of  lead  was 
used  we  got  a great  deal  better  penetration  than  you 
would  where  it  was  not  used.  Furthermore,  where  it  was  not 
used  the  oil  stood  out  in  yellow  ridges,  very  sticky.  There 
was  very  little  of  that  on  the  surface  where  the  acetate  of 
lead  was  used.  The  explanation  of  this  is  a very  compli- 
cated one,  but  it  seems  that  where  acetate  of  lead  is  used 
on  a surface  of  that  kind  the  resistance  of  the  plaster  to 
penetration  by  linseed  oil  is  produced.  The  oil  penetrates 
the  surface  a great  deal  better;  the  second  coat  applied 
over  this  surface  where  acetate  of  lead  is  used  dries  uni- 
formly better.  Where  lead  acetate  was  not  used  it  was 
slow.  A final  coat  was  more  uniform  over  the  lead  acetate 
treated  surface. 

Cypress  which  is  thoroughly  dry  is  not  so  hard  to  paint 
as  when  it  is  tinted  for  simply  washing.  But  the  ordinary 
new  cypress  that  is  put  in  a building  contains  considerable 
moisture,  and  the  usual  effect  of  applying  linseed  oil  paint 
on  cypress  is  that  it  will  retard  the  drying  of  the  first  coat 
and  it  will  be  very  soft.  We  have  found  that  the  acetate 
of  lead  seems  to  harden  this  resinous  matter  and  you  get 
good  penetration  into  cypress,  and  a good  hard  undercoat 
without  very  much  trouble. 

I am  not  so  sure  as  to  its  effect  upon  red  cedar.  I don’t 
know  whether  you  gentlemen  have  had  any  experience  in 
the  painting  of  red  cedar,  where  what  are  called  tobacco 
juice  spots  appear  over  the  cedar,  over  the  paint  or  enamel. 
Red  cedar  contains  a large  amount  of  water  soluble  mat- 
ter, and  from  the  experiments  which  we  have  made  it  would 
indicate  that  the  lead  acetate  will  fix  this  water  soluble 
matter  and  prevent  it  from  coming  out  through  the  paint. 
I say  it  indicates  that;  I would  not  attempt  to  say  that  it 
is  positively  so,  because,  unfortunately,  while  this  defect 
occasionally  arises  in  painting  red  cedar,  it  is  one  that  is 
hard  to  produce,  and  the  only  way  we  have  been  able  to 
product  the  defect  was  to  take  red  cedar  panels  and  pack 
them  under  wet  sawdust  and  then,  when  we  painted  them 
we  would  get  spots  coming  through  the  paint.  And  the 
cases  of  trouble  which  I have  given  in  painting  red  cedar 
were  where  the  wood  was  evidently  exposed  very  much  to 
the  weather  or  to  a great  deal  of  water,  and  the  paint  was 
put  on  it  before  it  thoroughly  dried  out;  and  this  moisture 
seemed  to  bring  to  the  surface  the  water  soluble  matter 
contained  in  red  cedar.  It  will  sometimes  act  also  almost 
like  a size  under  the  paint,  and  then  on  exposure  will  work 
out  through  the  paint. 

Now  I want  to  say  just  one  more  word  in  passing  in 


regard  to  the  experiments  conducted  by  Olsen  and  Ratner. 
That  showed  that,  in  the  drying  of  linseed  oil  at  the  end 
of  seventy-four  days,  14%  per  cent,  of  water  was  given  off 
in  the  actual  drying  of  linseed  oil,  giving  them  air,  dry  air, 
very  dry  air,  passing  the  air  through  sulphuric  acid  to 
take  out  all  the  moisture;  otherwise  they  could  not  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  moisture  given  off.  It  would  appear 
that  linseed  oil  holds  water,  in  the  course  of  drying,  in  a 
very  loosely  combined  vapor.  In  dry  weather  this  water  is 
very  rapidly  given  off.  In  damp  weather  the  water  is  held 
by  the  linseed  oil.  That  shows  why  better  results  are  ob- 
tained in  painting  in  dry  weather  than  in  moist  weather; 
not  merely  the  fact  that  the  linseed  oil  is  not  drying,  but 
the  durability  of  your  paint  is  affected  when  you  attempt 
to  paint  in  damp  weather,  because  the  under  coats  of 
paint  will  not  give  off  this  water  which  is  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  oil.  And  so  it  is  a very  practical  prob- 
lem, bearing  on  what  your  experience  has  told  you,  of  why 
you  get  poor  results  when  you  attempt  to  paint  in  damp 
weather. 

I have  an  idea  that  some  other  troubles  are  occasioned 
by  painting  in  damp  weather.  I only  want  to  refer  to  this 
incidentally,  but  we  know  there  was  discussion  as  to  the 
cause  of  paint  washing  in  Philadelphia.  And  without  men- 
tioning any  pigments  or  any  results  due  to  that  part  of 
the  subject  I will  say  that  we  have  conducted  experiments 
in  our  laboratory,  drying  paint  films  in  a moist  atmosphere 
and  drying  the  same  paint  films  in  a dry  atmosphere,  and 
then  examining  the  paint  films  afterwards,  we  find  that 
the  paint  films  that  were  dried  in  a moist  atmosphere  con- 
tain a large  amount  of  water  soluble  matter,  and  that  it 
would  appear  from  those  tests  that  the  cause  of  washing 
is  largely  doing  the  painting  work  in  damp  weather;  that 
the  water  soluble  matter  is  produced  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  linseed  oil  does  not  give  off  its  water  so  readily  in 
damp  weather  as  it  is  favorable  to  the  formation  of  water 
soluble  compounds.  With  14  per  cent,  of  water  given  off 
in  this  time  you  can  readily  see  that  it  is  a very  important 
factor  upon  results.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Macnichols: — I move  that  the  paper  be  received  and 
a vote  of  thanks  tendered  to  the  reader.  Carried. 

Mr.  Gardner  said: — One  point  brought  out  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son is  very  important.  He  states  that  linseed  oil  in  dry- 
ing gives  off  15  per  cent,  of  moisture,  which  is  produced 
by  decomposition  of  the  oil  through  the  agency  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air.  If  linseed  oil  paints  are  applied  in  dry 
weather  this  moisture  is  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere.  If 
the  paints,  however,  are  applied  in  damp  weather  this 
moisture  is  held  within  the  film  of  the  paint  in  a sort  of 
emulsion.  This  emulsion  makes  a compound  more  or  less 
soluble  in  water  and  is  the  real  cause  of  the  washing  of 
some  paints.  I have  recently  conducted  some  experiments 
with  paint  films  made  of  lead,  zinc,  barium  sulphate  and 
other  pigments.  These  films  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
distilled  water  for  six  months.  The  water  was  then  fil- 
tered and  evaporated  and  a large  quantity  of  residue  was 
found,  which  upon  analytical  examination  was  shown  to 
be  composed  of  organic  matter  from  the  oil,  containing 
some  of  the  pigments  used  in  the  paint.  No  matter  what 
pigment  was  used  it  went  into  solution  to  some  extent. 
The  other  matter  he  mentioned,  regarding  the  use  of  ace- 
tate of  lead,  is  interesting.  It  is  possible  that  the  basic 
nature  of  this  solution  neutralized  the  acid  nature  of  the 
resins  in  the  wood.  This  treatment  might  be  tried  by  the 
painter,  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  treatment  of  pres- 
ent paint,  with  a large  quantity  of  thinner,  such  as  benzol 
or  turpentine,  in  the  priming  coat. 

Mr.  Dewar  said: — It  has  been  demonstrated  by  both  Mr. 
Gardner  and  Mr.  Thompson  that  the  fault  of  the  average 
paint  breaking  down  is  the  oil.  Mr.  Thompson  dealt  alto- 
gether with  the  exterior  wood  painting.  • There  is  where 
we  have  the  trouble,  and  he  is  very  wise  in  confining  him- 
self to  that. 

We  all  agree  that  the  life  of  a paint  for  exterior  purposes 
is  the  oil.  To  that  15  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  oil,  I think 
is  attributable  largely  the  decomposition  of  the  oil  and  the 
breaking  down  of  the  paint  film.  Mr.  Thompson  has  said 
use  as  little  oil  as  possible  for  undercoating. 

Mr.  Thompson  said: — You  have  to  use  enough  oil  to  get 
penetration,  the  binding  of  the  paint  to  the  surface.  I use 
the  word  “possible”  there  advisedly. 

Mr.  Dewar  continued: — Before  you  can  determine  the 
quantity  of  oil  you  should  use  in  the  primer  you  must 
diagnose  the  surface  of  your  wood  upon  which  you  would 
apply  that  oil.  If  it  is  cypress  you  want  to  use  very  little 
oil  in  your  first  coat,  because  the  wood  itself  is  permeated 
with  oil.  It  is  not  the  resin  in  the  cypress  that  we  have 
difficulty  with,  but  it  is  that  greasy,  oily  matter  which  will 
stick  to  the  wood.  You  know  cypress  grows  in  the  South, 
in  the  great  swampy  bottoms,  and  it  is  permeated  with  the 
oils  that  are  found  in  those  swamps.  If  you  take  that 
wood  and  treat  it  just  as  you  would  white  pine  and  poplar, 
you  are  going  to  get  into  all  kinds  of  trouble.  You  want 
to  use  as  little  oil  as  possible,  and  then  in  addition  to  that 
you  want  to  use  a neutralizing  agent,  so  as  to  permit  the 
oil  to  enter  into  the  wood,  a vehicle,  carrying  the  pigment 
with  it,  so  as  to  find  a lodgment  down  in  the  wood,  or  an 
anchorage  for  your  subsequent  coating. 

Now  with  white  pine  and  poplar  it  is  altogether  different. 
In  the  priming  coat  for  these  woods  I advocate  80  per  cent. 
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oil.  Those  two  woods  are  of  an  absorbent  character,  while 
cypress  and  yellow  pine  repel  oil.  Therefore  the  larger 
quantity  of  oil  in  the  priming  coat.  By  putting  so  much 
oil  right  into  the  body  of  the  wood  it  will  leave  a surface 
of  such  a character  that  it  will  absorb  from  the  second 
coat  applied  afterwards.  I cannot  understand  why  we 
should  have  15  per  cent,  of  water  in  our  linseed  oil  when 
it  is  realized  by  the  expert  chemists  and  the  master  paint- 
ers that  that  is  the  ruination  of  two-thirds  of  our  paint 
coatings  for  exterior  work.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Thompson: — I would  like  to  make  clear  what  I meant 
by  referring  to  the  15  per  cent,  of  water  given  off.  I dis- 
tinctly said  that  this  water  came  first  from  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  and  second  from  the  hydrogen  in  the  linseed  oil. 
Now  water  contains  approximately  one-ninth  hydrogen  by 
weight  and  eight-ninths  oxygen.  So  that  you  can  see  that 
the  water  was  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  linseed  oil 
— don’t  get  the  idea  that  the  water  was  in  the  linseed  oil  at 
the  beginning.  This  oil  that  was  used  in  these  tests  was 
oil  which  was  furnished  by  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials,  and  it  was  the  best  oil  obtainable.  It  simply 
means  that  under  2 per  cent,  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  lin- 
seed oil  combined  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  water 
which  was  given  off.  Now  we  know  that  water  is  bad  in 
any  paints,  at  least  in  those  paints  that  I know  anything 
about.  But  you  cannot  get  away  from  the  simple  fact 
that,  no  matter  how  your  oil  is  prepared,  unless  it  be  to 
boil  your  heavy  bodied  oil,  in  which  you  might  get  differ- 
ent results;  but  take  your  ordinary  raw  linseed  oil,  treat  it 
in  every  way  that  you  can  think  of  to  take  water  out  of 
that  oil,  and  still,  when  you  expose  it  to  the  air  it  is  pos- 
sibl  that  oil  will,  in  time,  give  off  as  much  as  15  per  cent, 
of  water.  It  is  not  in  the  oil  as  water;  don’t  think  that  at 
all.  The  oil  doesn’t  contain  any  water.  We  could  not  get 
it  out  in  that  way.  It  is  the  product  of  oxidation,  just  as 
these  electric  lights  that  you  are  burning  give  a lot  of 
moisture.  You  put  a cold  glass  over  a flame  and  you  will 
get  a condensation  of  moisture  over  the  glass.  That  was 
not  in  the  glass  but  it  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
gas,  the  burning  of  the  gas.  It  is  the  combustion  of  lin- 
seed oil  that  produces  this  water.  When  I used  the  words, 
“As  far  as  possible,”  I used  them  advisedly.  I did  not  pre- 
tend to  tell  you  specifically  how  you  should  do  your  paint- 
ing, because  every  job,  just  as  Mr.  Dewar  says,  has  got  to 
be  considered  and  studied  out,  and  you  have  got  to  deter- 
mine what  you  will  do. 

A great  many  years  ago  I wanted  to  test  this  thing  and 
primed  about  a hundred  panels  with  good  linseed  oil 
primer,  no  turpentine  used.  Half  of  those  panels  I gave  a 
second  priming.  You  ought  to  have  seen  the  panels  after 
the  paint  was  finished  and  exposed  for  a little  while.  I got 
too  much  oil  in  that  priming  coat  and  the  panels  went  bad. 
It  is  certainly  clear  that  you  have  to  cut  down  your  oil  in 
the  priming  coat  to  where  it  will  serve  its  purposes.  You 
don’t  want  a dead  flat  coat  for  the  second  coat,  but  you 
want  a flat.  Eggshell  gloss  may  be  just  what  you  want, 
but  you  don’t  want  the  gloss  to  get  into  the  second  coat. 
Otherwise  you  will  have  too  much  material  in  that  second 
coat  and  give  trouble  in  the  final  coat,  because  you  cannot 
allow  enough  time  between  your  second  coat  and  the  final 
coat  for  it  to  mature  properly.  So  cut  down  the  oil  in  the 
second  coat  to  the  point  where  it  will  give  you  a good, 
hard,  smooth  surface. 

Mr.  Heckel  said: — The  master  painters  here  may  go 
away  with  the  idea  that  linseed  oil  as  made  today  con- 
tains water,  but  it  is  not  the  case.  But  you  cannot  dry  lin- 
seed oil  without  producing  water,  and  the  quantity  of 
water  produced  in  the  drying  of  linseed  oil  is  much  larger 
than  has  generally  been  supposed.  It  seems  to  me  the  les- 
son from  Mr.  Thompson’s  paper  is  that  if  this  water  that 
is  produced  by  the  drying  of  linseed  oil  is  evaporated  into 
the  air  it  will  probably  do  little  harm.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  we  do  not  have  an  oil  that  will  dry  and  set  like 
cement  and  stay  there  without  further  attention.  That  is 
the  ideal  paint.  But  we  haven’t  got  that.  If  the  atmos- 
phere during  the  time  of  the  drying  be  moist,  the  water 
will  not  evaporate  as  surely  and  as  rapidly  as  in  dry  air, 
and  it  is  liable  to  cause  additional  trouble  in  the  painting 
job. 

Mr.  Black  said: — About  ten  years  ago  or  more  a com- 
mittee on  linseed  oil  was  appointed  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation that  gathered  samples  of  linseed  oil  and  they  tried 
to  get  same  cold  expressed  oil.  They  sent  them  to  the 
laboratories  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  their 
report  was  that  in  the  modern  linseed  oils  there  was  14 
per  cent,  of  undue  moisture  in  solution.  I just  thought  of 
the  similarity  of  the  percentage  that  came  out.  I have 
been  forty  years  in  the  painting  trade,  but  in  the  fifteen 
years  which  I more  or  less  worked  at  the  business  with  my 
father,  on  all  our  old  bills  of  linseed  oil  was  plainly 
written,  “Cold  expressed  linseed  oil,”  which  you  cannot  get 
any  crusher  of  linseed  oil  today  to  write  on  the  bill  for 
you.  It  will  say,  “Cold  pressed,”  but  not  “Cold  expressed”; 
they  won’t  put  it  on  the  bill.  I have  tried  time  and  again 
to  get  the  linseed  oil  crusher  to  put  it  on  the  bill  that  way, 
paying  them  ten  cents  additional  for  the  oil.  They  will 
give  it  to  you  cold  pressed  and  say  it  means  the  same  as 
cold  expressed.  In  my  experience  in  actual  applying  of 
paint  I never  knew  of  a job  of  paint  that  washed.  And  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Thompson  that  the  paint  should  be  thick- 
ened and  well  brushed  out.  The  average  painter  Qf  today 


does  not  use  the  old-fashioned  elbow  grease.  In  other 
words,  we  don’t  paint  paint  any  more,  we  just  flow  it  on. 
That  is  largely  the  trouble  we  have  with  our  stuff.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Heckel  said  that  boiled  oil  or  heat  treated  oil  or  oil 
that  is  very  long  aged,  prepared  oil,  might  contain  very, 
very  little,  under  1 per  cent.,  of  moisture,  or  possibly  none 
at  all.  But  all  linseed  oil,  in  drying,  produces  water,  and 
it  is  the  nature  of  linseed  oil  to  produce  water  and  it  can- 
not dry  without  producing  water. 

Mr.  Gardner  said  he  thought  Mr.  Black  got  his  figures 
mixed  up  in  that  report  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  14  per  cent,  in  the  report  is  probably  .14,  which 
means  fourteen  hundredths  of  one  per  cent.  Clear  lin- 
seed oil  cannot  hold  in  solution  as  much  as  one-half  of  1 
per  cent.  The  only  way  to  get  water  into  linseed  oil  is  to 
saponify  it  by  adding  alcohol.  If  it  is  clear  you  will  know 
that  there  is  less  than  one-half  of  1 per  cent,  present. 

Mr.  Black  replied  that  he  would  accept  this  explanation 
under  protest  until  he  could  hunt  up  the  report  and  find 
out  which  is  right. 

Mr.  Dewar  said: — Some  years  ago  the  seed  was  crushed 
and  it  was  put  under  hydraulic  pressure  and  the  oil  pressed 
from  it.  I have  no  doubt  there  is  a little  moisture  in  it. 

Mr.  Black  said: — I said  14  per  cent,  abnormal  moisture. 
I mean  there  was  moisture,  there  was  that  much  more 
than  there  should  be  there  for  standard  linseed  oil. 

Mr.  Dewar  continued: — We  get  approximately,  say  16  per 
cent,  of  oil  from  the  seed.  In  the  modern  way  steam 
siphon  is  poured  into  the  meal  and  it  is  practically  super- 
heated, then  it  is  put  into  the  press,  and  instead  of  getting 
16  per  cent,  of  oil  we  get  about  34  per  cent,  of  vehicle  from 
the  meal. 

When  we  had  the  cold  pressed  linseed  oil  we  had  the  oil 
cake  which  was  sold  to  farmers  and  as  a nutriment  for 
cattle.  Today  these  oil  cakes  are  simply  a compressed  as- 
sortment of  the  hulls  of  the  linseed,  and  you  might  as  well 
feed  cattle  sawdust  as  to  feed  them  modern  linseed  oil 
cake.  When  we  had  the  cold  pressed  linseed  oil  the  tanks 
were  filled  up  by  the  manufacturer  and  they  were  per- 
mitted to  filter  by  a natural  process.  Today  we  order  a 
barrel  of  oil  and  if  we  are  in  close  touch  with  the  manu- 
facturer of  that  oil  we  get  the  barrel  in  a heated-up  con- 
dition, caused  by  the  heat  of  the  oil  undergoing  this  super- 
heating process,  so  that  every  particle  of  that  linseed  meal 
would  go  into  our  linseed  oil. 

Mr.  Heckel  said  that  in  the  old  days  when  painting  was 
not  so  universal  and  therefore  the  demand  for  linseed  oil 
was  not  so  large  the  manufacturers  produced  linseed  oil 
in  a very  leisurely  way,  and  there  was  very  little  improve- 
ment in  that  method  for  very  many  years.  Demand  and 
opportunity  always  promote  efficiency,  and  also  conduce 
to  the  cutting  out  of  waste.  After  the  microscope  came 
into  somewhat  general  use  among  manufacturers  it  was 
found  that  this  oil  was  found  in  cells,  and  that  the  ordi- 
nary pressure  of  the  hydraulic  press  will  not  break  up  all 
of  those  cells.  Therefore  there  was  left  in  the  cake  by  the 
old  method  from  7 to  10  per  cent,  of  oil.  It  was  found  that 
by  injecting  live  steam  into  the  seeds  the  oil  was  expanded 
and  the  oil  cells  were  broken  up  and  the  pressure  would 
bring  the  residue  of  the  cake  down  to  4%  or  5 per  cent. 
And  simply  because  linseed  oil  is  more  valuable  than  lin- 
seed oil  cake,  and  the  hunger  of  the  painters  is  greater 
than  the  hunger  of  the  cows,  they  are  producing  a larger 
percentage  of  linseed  oil  from  the  seed  than  they  ever  did 
before,  but  the  linseed  oil  produced  is  chemically  and 
physically  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  produced  by  the  cold 
process.  The  cultivation  of  flaxseed  has  been  a haphazard, 
temporary  expedient  for  breaking  old  land  and  the  result 
is  that  the  flaxseed  infects  the  soil  and  the  crop  naturally 
deteriorates,  and  property  of  the  oil  deteriorates,  and  the 
oil  yield  deteriorates.  There  is  very  important  work  being 
done  at  the  present  time  to  conserve  the  flaxseed  crop  and, 
if  possible,  to  bring  back  the  quality  of  the  seed  where  it 
was  in  those  days  of  cold  process  linseed  oil,  when  there 
were  fifteen  or  twenty  mills  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
producing  linseed  oil  from  home-grown  flax.  I can  say 
that  the  last  drop  of  linseed  oil  gotten  out  by  the  steam 
process  is  just  as  good  as  the  first  drop  of  linseed  oil 
gotten  out  of  the  same  cake  by  the  cold  process.  The  lin- 
seed oil  is  of  the  same  quality  from  the  two  processes  and 
from  an  equal  run  of  seed.  The  linseed  oil  from  South 
America  is  very  different  from  the  linseed  oil  from  North 
America.  This  has  been  surprisingly  shown  in  the  last 
two  years  by  the  Committee  of  the  American  Society  for 
Test  Materials,  with  which  Mr.  Thompson  is  very  closely 
identified.  But  your  misfortune,  and  trouble  with  the  lin- 
seed oil,  goes  far  deeper  than  the  change  in  the  method 
of  production.  Uinseed  oil  is  as  good  today  as  it  can  be 
made  out  of  the  material  they  make  it  of.  One  of  the  ac- 
companiments of  linseed  oil  is  about  fourteen  hundredths 
of  1 per  cent,  water:  just  as  you  will  find  if  you  analyze 
your  white  lead  or  your  zinc  oxide  you  will  find  several 
thousands  of  1 per  cent,  to  about  fifteen  or  twenty,  that 
cannot  be  got  out.  Your  lead  has  more  water  than  the  oil 
sometimes. 

Mr.  Stover  asked  if  the  oil  that  we  get  today  is  as  good 
for  our  purposes  as  the  oil  we  used  to  get. 

Mr.  Heckel  said  he  made  no  such  contention.  The 
trouble  goes  far  deeper  than  the  linseed  oil.  It  goes  into 
the  kind  of  lumber  you  are  painting,  the  way  in  which  you 
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are  painting,  the  conditions  under  which  you  are  required 
to  paint,  the  multiplication  of  factories  and  gases  in  cities, 
and  so  forth,  and  I think  there  are  a whole  line  of  causes 
linked  up  with  this,  and  if  you  eliminate  them  you  might 
find  very  little  trouble  left,  due  to  the  linseed  oil.  I have 
been  connected  for  about  eight  years  past  with  a commit- 
tee who  have  been  spending  $15,000  or  $20,000  a year  to  in- 
duce the  farmers  in  the  Northwest  to  plant  better  flaxseed. 
I know  the  history  of  flax  in  the  Southwest  and  Iowa  and 
other  States,  that  there  is  a deterioration  in  the  soil,  and 
also  that  the  South  American  seed  is  surprisingly  different 
than  the  North  American  seed,  and  probably  that  differ- 
ence comes  from  different  sections,  different  kinds  of  seed, 
and  so  forth.  But  it  is  something  that  is  not  due  to  the 
manufacture  of  linseed  oil;  it  is  probably  due  to  the  kind 
of  seed  that  the  linseed  oil  manufacturers  can  secure. 

Mr.  Dewar  asked  what  becomes  of  the  water  of  the 
steam  injected  into  the  meal?  We  get  it.  That  is  a part 
of  the  difference  between  the  16  per  cent,  and  the  34  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Heckel  replied  that  the  quantity  of  steam  injected 
directly  into  the  meal  is  very  small.  Moist  heat  is  applied 
through  a steam  jacket,  which  allows  no  contact  of  the 
steam  with  the  meal.  There  is  only  enough  steam  injected 
to  form  the  cake,  w'hich  is  necessary  to  introduce  it  in  the 
form  in  which  the  meal  is  pressed.  But  I think  you  gen- 
tlemen are  really  barking  up  the  wrong  tree.  From  what 
I know  of  the  infection  of  the  seed  the  heating  it  should 
more  or  less  tend  to  sterilize  the  oil  and  improve  it.  The 
point  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  get  that  economical  point 
where  he  can  get  out  of  his  raw  material,  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  the  largest  quantity  of  the  salable  material.  And 
the  linseed  oil  gotten  out  to  the  last  drop  is  just  as  good 
as  the  first  drop. 

Mr.  Thompson  said: — The  oil  manufacturers  are  follow- 
ing this  question  very  closely.  There  is  considerable  com- 
petition between  them  in  an  endeavor  to  produce  the  best 
oil  they  can.  We  grind  the  seed  in  a small  mill  and  we 
put  the  meal  obtained  in  a small  press,  which  is  actuated 
by  a screw,  so  that  we  can  produce  a small  amount  of 
linseed  oil  by  cold  pressure  and  examine  that  oil  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  oil  which  is  made  in  our  linseed  oil  mills. 
We  can  find  absolutely  no  dfference  in  the  character  or 
chemical  composition  of  the  oil  which  we  produce  in  the 
laboratory  and  what  is  produced  by  the  oil  mill  where 
they  are  using  the  heat  process  of  extracting  about  34  per 
cent,  of  oil  from  the  seed.  Oil  cake  is  worth  more  today 
than  it  was  in  the  past,  when  cows  got  so  much  oil.  Oil  is 
not  the  only  constituent  in  oil  cake  which  is  valuable.  It 
contains  a great  deal  of  nitrogenous  matter,  which  is  real 
food.  The  oil  is  valuable,  but  the  oil  cake  that  runs  very 
high  in  oil  cannot  be  fed  to  any  cow  without  a mixture 
with  other  materials. 

After  Secretary  Lane  had  read  telegrams  of  greeting 
from  Joel  Kennedy,  secretary  of  the  International  Associ- 
ation, and  from  Thomas  Pierrepont,  the  convention  ad- 
journed until  afternoon. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.40  p.  m.  by  Presi-1 
dent  Fowler. 

George  B.  Heckel  said: — Mr.  Titzel  has  asked  whether 
the  two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  will  not  produce 
water.  Two  atoms  of  hydrogen  combined  with  one  atom 
of  oxygen  will  produce  about  1,034  of  an  atom  of  water, 
and  if  you  will  take  say  two  pints  of  hydrogen  and  burn 
those  two  pints  of  hydrogen  just  as  you  burn  ordinary 
illuminating  gas,  in  an  atmosphere  of  one  pint  of  oxygen, 
at  the  end  of  that  time  the  utensil  in  which  you  burn  it 
will  contain  nothing  but  water.  In  other  words,  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  will  have  combined  to  produce 
water.  Now  the  hydrogen  of  the  linseed  oil  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  burns  in  the  oxygen,  which  constitutes  four- 
ninths  of  the  atmosphere,  and  produces  water  in  a film. 
This  merely  emphasizes  the  fact  that  water  does  not  have 
to  be  put  in  the  linseed  oil  to  produce  water  in  the  paint 
film.  The  water  is  there,  because  it  is  the  result  of  com- 
bining hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  produce  water. 

Mr.  Heckel  then  read  the  paper  assigned  to  him  on  the 
program,  as  follows: — 

A Progressive  Craft  and  a Progressive  Industry. 

The  subject  on  which  I am  to  speak  to  you  today  was 
selected  by  myself.  When  I announced  it  to  your  genial 
secretary  he  proposed  to  confer  on  me  the  honorary  degree 
of  "Doctor  of  Jolliality.”  The  evident  implication  was 
that  I intended  to  “jolly"  you.  Such  is  not  my  inten- 
tion. I hope  to  be  able  to  prove,  with  the  inexorable 
logic  of  a geometric  solution,  that  yours  is  a progressive 
craft  served  by  a progressive  industry. 

Let  us  propose  here  our  theorem:  Progress  is  motion 

forward  or  upward — an  advance  in  position,  condition, 
knowledge,  opinions  or  practice.  That  craft  or  that  indus- 
try which  advances  in  one  or  more  of  these  respects  is 
progressive. 

Let  us  also  consider  the  utilization  of  paint  and  the 
painter's  craft.  Paint  was  originally  regarded  as  decora- 


tive only;  today  it  is  employed  for  decoration  plus  preser- 
vation. The  addition  of  a function  is  progress.  Moreover, 
in  this  case  it  is  progress  of  a particularly  useful  type,  in 
that  it  tends  to  conserve  for  the  use  of  the  future  the 
accumulated  capital  of  civilization. 

In  every  walk  of  life,  in  every  art,  craft  and  industry  we 
continually  meet  with  individuals  whose  unvarying  theme 
is  the  decadence  of  modern  times — the  excellence  of  the 
good  old  days.  It  is  quite  human  to  look  forward  or  back- 
ward for  what  we  do  not  possess  and  are  too  indolent 
to  acquire.  Humanity  started  in  Paradise,  and  is  to  end 
in  Paradise.  The  Golden  Age  lies  behind  history.  There 
were  giants  in  the  days  of  old.  Some  day  human  nature 
and  human  conditions  are  to  be  perfected.  But  today, 
now,  during  the  only  life  and  experience  over  which  we 
have  any  actual  control,  things  are  very,  very  bad.  We 
should  realize  that  it  is  we  who  make  our  conditions.  It 
is  our  eyes  that  produce  the  colors  we  see.  We  look,  as 
it  were,  through  stained  glass  windows  which  we  our- 
selves fabricate,  and  things  take  their  color  from  these 
mediums  which  are  a part  of  us. 

Meanwhile,  evolution  continues  its  inexorable  progress 
from  age  to  age.  Man  improves  his  conditions,  his  intel- 
ligence broadens,  deepens  and  the  world  is  better  today 
than  yesterday — for  those  who  are  in  a state  of  mind  and 
heart  to  realize  and  accept  the  improvement. 

This  state  of  mind  and  heart,  gentlemen,  is  important. 
To  a blind  man  the  universe  is  always  dark;  in  the  ears 
of  a deaf  man  the  spheres  make  no  music. 

We  are  wont  to  talk  largely  and  vaguely  of  the  great 
ages  of  painting,  literature,  sculpture,  architecture  and 
what  not;  but  I hold  that  the  greatest  age  of  any  field  of 
human  endeavor  is  that  age  in  which  the  most  people  are 
most  benefited  by  that  endeavor. 

What  boots  it  if  some  super-musician,  super-poet,  super- 
architect, create  in  some  unpeopled  desert  some  divine 
work  of  art?  If  it  does  not  reach  humanity  it  is  but  the 
fabric  of  a dream,  meaningless,  useless,  lost.  I hold  that 
the  lowliest  doer  of  the  humblest  deed  that  helps  his  fel- 
lowmen  is  worthier  of  praise  than  the  most  gifted  creator 
of  monuments  to  his  own  glory. 

Coming  back  now  to  our  progressive  craft  and  progres- 
sive industry.  Is  it  not  progress  that  the  comfortable 
dwelling,  preserved  and  decorated  with  paint,  now  houses 
the  humblest  artisan  of  America?  Is  this  not  a more 
significant,  a more  stupendous,  fact  than  the  miles  of 
superlative  are  spread  upon  miles  of  private  palace  walls? 
Is  it  not  progress  that  democratizes  beauty  and  well- 
being? 

Furthermore,  is  it  not  progress  when  a craft,  conserva- 
tive by  tradition  and  by  the  natural  inertia  common  to 
us  all,  adopts  itself  rapidly  to  changing  conditions,  adopts 
the  new,  faces  ever  fresh  difficulties  and  masters  them? 
I doubt  if  you  gentlemen  realize  how  progressive  you 
are.  We  hear,  in  these  annual  conventions,  the  old-line 
conventional  stuff  about  the  glories  of  art,  the  beauties  of 
decorative  genius,  et  id  genus  omne,  and  it  sounds  well, 
very  well,  indeed.  But  it  gets  us  nowhere.  You  are  not 
artists,  you  are  craftsmen,  and  the  world  owes  far  more 
of  all  that  is  worth  going  into  debt  for,  to  its  honest,  sin- 
cere artisans  than  to  its  inspired  artists.  Their  works 
may  not  shine  so  brightly  but  they  diffuse  a more  com- 
forting warmth. 

It  is  always  the  leaders  who  enforce  progress — the  rank 
and  file  follow  reluctantly  and  perforce.  It  was  a leader 
among  painters  who  introduced  oxide  of  zinc,  not  only 
to  painters,  but  to  paint  manufacturers.  It  is  always  a 
leader  among  painters  who,  through  persistence  and  the 
endowment  of  the  larger  vision,  overcomes  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  newer  materials  and  teaches  his  fellow-crafts- 
men how  to  use  them. 

Doming  right  down  to  our  own  little  circle:  Who  taught 
you  how  to  prepare  plaster  and  cement  surfaces  for  paint- 
ing? Who  showed  you  how  to  prime  cypress  and  yellow 
pine?  Who,  in  the  face  of  criticism  and  powerful  opposi- 
tion, taught  you  to  use  zinc  with  your  lead?  Who  taught 
you  a thousand  and  one  ways  of  overcoming  new  difficul- 
ties in  new  ways?  It  was  the  leaders  among  you,  and 
to  them  is  largely  due  the  fact  that  I am  justified  today 
in  addressing  you  as  members  of  a progressive  craft. 

In  all  the  world  I know  of  but  one  public  monument  to 
a house  painter,  and  that  is  to  the  memory  of  Le  Claire, 
who  introduced  zinc  oxide.  Monuments  are  not  commonly 
distributed  according  to  our  merits,  but  according  to  the 
noise  we  make  in  the  world.  If  monuments  went  to  merit 
'some  new  ones  might  speedily  be  erected  right  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 

And  now7  for  our  progressive  industry:  The  value  and 
utility  of  paint  depends  entirely  upon  chemical  and  physi- 
cal properties.  These  must  be  understood  and  utilized, 
otherwise  we  proceed  by  rule  of  thumb  and  learn  the 
industry  slowly  through  a long  series  'of  failures.  That  is 
the  way  the  farmer,  until  the.  day  of  Liebig,  learned  to 
IpsuoAtun  ‘uappns  u puq  uuui  jo  putui  aqx  '©ouaios  jo  Aup 
aqi  sum.  jLmpuoo  qjuaeteuiu  aqt  jo  puq  -iettuj  aq}  ring 

jaunt  jxau  qoni  jaj?aq  ‘qops  i.upip  it  jt  IpooS  pun  new 
‘qonps  H ji  'ino  pexjp  pun  nn}s  oqt  sputa  ejp  quiud 
equal  oi  peujuei  ‘uopujaueS  stqt  jo  X-iouiaoi  eqt  uiqtTM 
©uii}  u tnun  ‘jcaquui  tuiud  aqt  Xum  aq;  si  }uqt  puu  ‘uijujr 
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awakening.  Every  one  began  to  ask  of  everything: — “Is 
this  so,  and  if  so,  why?”  No  answer  was  satisfactory 
unless  it  looked  reasonable,  and  no  assertion  went  un- 
challenged unless  accompanied  by  a mathematical  dia- 
gram. 

This  condition  brought  the  chemist  into  every  paint 
factory,  and  when  the  chemist  came  in  the  front  door 
many  things  came  in  with  him,  while  a lot  of  other  things 
promptly  left  by  way  of  the  back  door.  The  study  of 
paint  and  painting  problems  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  physico-chemist  is  in  its  infancy — the  world  lies  be- 
fore it — but  within  my  own  short  connection  with  the 
industry  I have  witnessed  a revolution. 

I have  seen  the  development  of  zinc  oxide  and  leaded 
zincs,  the  introduction  and  perfection  of  sublimed  white 
lead;  the  introduction  and  phenomenal  development  of 
lithopone;  the  introduction  of  quick  process  and  mild 
process  white  lead;  the  wonderful  development  of  aniline 
lakes,  involving  the  introduction  of  a dozen  pigments  now 
in  common  use;  the  introduction  of  China  wood  oil  and  its 
wonderful  development;  the  introduction  of  soya  and  lum- 
bang  oils,  and  even  at  this  moment  the  promising  outlook 
for  perilla  oil. 

There,  gentlemen,  are  but  a few  conspicuous  items  of  the 
progress  I had  in  mind  when  I selected  my  subject.  The 
revolution  has  been  silent  and  unnoted,  but  it  has  been 
in  progress  and  is  in  progress  even  while  I speak. 

I l}old,  notwithstanding  the  claims  made  for  that  golden 
age,  which,  you  will  recall,  always  lies  behind  us,  that 
paint  products  are  better  today  than  ever  before,  with 
these  products  better  adapted  to  their  uses.  Only  there 
are  more  uses  than  ever  before  and  more  products  used, 
so  naturally  there  are  more  failures  and  the  failures  are 
more  conspicuous. 

The  paint  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  were  the 
first  of  all  industries  to  unite  for  the  serious  study  of 
their  problems  and  their  products,  and  were  the  first  to 
establish  an  independent  laboratory  for  each  study. 

The  results  of  this  study  have  'been  fully  given  to  you 
and  to  the  public  generally,  as  they  developed.  Even  at 
the  present  meeting,  I believe,  Mr.  Gardner  is  to  present 
a paper  dealing  with  the  very  latest  phases  of  his  work. 

Tou  will  remember  that  less  than  a year  ago  the  Phila- 
delphia Association  called  a conference  at  which  the 
closely  connected  subjects  of  washing  and  saponification 
were  discussed.  You  will  be  interested  to  know— and  I 
cite  it  as  a proof  of  the  progressiveness  which  we  are  con- 
sidering— that  within  two  months  of  the  date  of  that  con- 
ference the  Paint  Manufacturers’  Association  had  seven 
competent  specialists  at  work  on  all  phases  of  this  prob- 
lem. When  their  work  is  completed  I am  confident  that 
you  will  not  only  have  full  information  as  to  the  cause  or 
causes  of  the  trouble,  but  also  the  means  of  prevention, 
either  by  the  painter  or  the  paint  manufacturer.  This  is 
a real  research,  and  was  suggested  to  our  progressive  in- 
dustry by  our  progressive  craft. 

One  more  instance  will,  I think,  be  sufficient  to  justify 
our  claim  to  progressiveness. 

Only  a few  years  since  it  appeared  that  the  cultivation 
of  flaxseed  was  rapidly  disappearing  from  agriculture. 
The  paint  and  varnish  industry  promptly  formed  a joint 
Flax  Development  Committee  and  started  co-operation 
with  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  Northwest  to  save 
the  flax  crop.  Something  lik©  $15,000  a year  has  been 
raised  and  expended  in  teaching  the  farmers  how  to  grow 
flax  on  land  supposed  to  be  exhausted.  The  work  has 
been  so  successful  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
taken  it  up,  and  it  is  thought  that  by  next  year  the  com- 
mittee’s work  will  be  completed. 

I could  give  you  hundreds  of  examples  of  this  type,  but 
I believe  my  case  is  sufficiently  proved. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  only  to  suggest  that  the  natural 
corollary  of  all  this  is  closer  co-operation  between  the  two 
classes  of  progressives.  This  co-operation  has  been  some- 
what impeded  by  clashing  interests  during  the  past  few 
years;  but,  as  I see  it,  the  way  is  now  clear  for  united  and 
mutual  service.  Only  a word  of  caution  to  each — to  the 
painters  I would  say:  Don’t  insist  too  strongly  on  your 
own  brand  of  salvation  for  the  manufacturers;  and  to 
the  manufacturers,  I would  say:  treat  the  painters’  views 
with  receptive  consideration — you  need  them  in  your 
business. 

Mr.  Titzel  moved  that  the  paper  be  received  and  the 
thanks  of  the  convention  be  tendered  the  writer.  Carried. 

Mr.  Titzel  said: — This  paper  is  a statement  of  fact  that 
there  is  no  argument  on. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  Frank  Brown, 
of  Pittsburgh,  read  by  Secretary  Lane,  as  follows: — 

Observations  Along  the  Way. 

As  we  travel  along  life’s  road  we  get  our  impressions, 
make  our  observations  .and  try  to  reason  out  the  problems 

before  us. 

Tn  trying  to  develop  one’s  self,  we  are  most  successful  If 
we  unselfishly  consider  and  help  in  the  development  of  our 

associates. 

From  our  viewpoint,  Tommy  Lane  told  you  of  last  year 


and  called  it  “Get  Together.”  The  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number.  Number  one  must  not  be  always  the 
greatest  number. 

’•REMEMBER  THE  OTHER  FELLOW.” 

An  old  man,  going  a lone  highway, 

Came  at  the  evening,  cold  and  gray, 

To  a chasm  vast  and  deep  and  '.vide. 

The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim. 

The  sullen  stream  bad  no  fear  for  him; 

But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other  side 
And  built  a bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

“Old  man,”  said  a fellow  pilgrim  near, 

“You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  building  here; 

Your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day, 

You  never  again  will  pass  this  way; 

You’ve  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide. 

Why  build  you  this  bridge  at  eventide’” 

The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head— - 

"Good  friend,  in  the  path  I have  come,"  he  said. 

"There  followeth  after  me  today, 

A youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 

This  chasm  that  has  been  as  naught  to  me. 

To  that  fail-haired  youth  may  a pitfall  be; 

He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim — - 
Good  friend,  1 am  building  this  bridge  for  him!" 

Business  organizations  such  as  ours  are  often  a fierce 
and  intractable  thing,  to  which  no  bounds  can  be  set,  and 
to  which  no  bounds  of  a few  men’s  choosing  ought  ever  to 
be  set. 

Every  member  of  this  organization  who  has  drank  at 
the  true  fountain  of  principle  and  tradition  must  subscribe 
without  reservation  to — “equal  rights  for  all  and  special 
privileges  for  none” — that  high  doctrine  of  a square  deal. 
That  doctrine  is  tl^at  this  organization  is  or  ought  to  be 
and  must  be  for  the  common  benefit,  equal  protection,  equal 
advancement  of  each  and  every  member,  being  willing  and 
able  at  any  time  and  all  times  whenever  within  the  prob- 
lems of  the  organization,  to  act.  Seeking  no  individual, 
selfish  or  trust  control,  we  should  be  able  to  disseminate 
practical  and  scientific  information  to  our  members.  We 
should  at  all  times  insist  upon  and  be  able  to  insist  upon 
undisturbed  security  and  peace  in  the  prosecution  of  our 
^occupation.  We  should  demand  it  for  others.  We  should 
be  as  fiercely  jealous  of  coercion  or  dictatorial  power  within 
our  ranks  as  we  should  view  with  fear  and  trembling  the 
many  inroads  and  aggressions  from  without.  The  organi- 
zation should  be  more  than  a matter  of  men  and  money 
or  men  and  pleasure — but  a disciplined  might. 

Does  our  organization  measure  up  to  the  principles  thus 
outlined?  My  opinion  is,  that  it  does  not.  If  you  have  an 
opinion  on  the  matter,  be  equally  candid.  If  you  have  not 
an  opinion  on  the  matter,  will  you  think  about  it,  or  do  you 
care?  If  you  do  not  care,  what  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  are  you  here  for?  If  the  men  of  our  craft  are  ever 
to  fight  effectively,  the  many  inroads  of  our  business  and 
the  many  evils,  costly  abuses  and  burdens  imposed  upon 
us,  we  must  study  and  learn  how  the  other  fellow  does  it, 
and  advisingly  I say,  if  ever  your  state  of  mind,  failing  to 
comprehend  the  almost  criminal  unpreparedness  that  con- 
fronts you,  can  only  be  likened  to  the  peace  of  heaven — it 
passeth  all  understanding. 

The  first  and  most  satisfying  observation  I have  to 
make  is,  that  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  Associa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  contains  in  its  membership  (honorary, 
associate  and  active)  more  unselfish  and  self-sacrificing 
men  than  any  other  such  organization  that  has  come  to  my 
notice.  With  such  an  asset  we  should  move  the  world. 
We  have  our  Dr.  Thompson,  never  known  to  fail  us  on 
any  demand  or  task  imposed;  always  willing  to  give  us, 
disinterestedly,  from  his  wonderful  source  and  opportunity 
of  technical  knowledge;  Charlie  Macnichol,  regular  as  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  with  something  up  his  sleeve: 
Bob  Perry,  that  effervescent  combination  of  business,  theory 
and  pleasure,  the  wisest  of  the  wise  guys,  and  a heart  as 
big  as  a tub;  the  practical  Heckel.  who  told  us  at  Reading 
that  we  will  be  “hung  together”;  that  big — big  all  over , big 
Frank  Lane,  who  can  put  more  hot  air  into  dry — than  any 
many  of  his  size,  big! — many  a time  has  it  saved  his  hide; 
our  Harry  Gardner,  the  dean  of  that  great  and  numerous 
Dewar  creation— the  “doctors":  and  passing  to  lesser  lights, 
the  active  member,  we  have  that  friend  of  all,  that  keen, 
shrewd,  diplomatic  John  Dewar,  99.4  per  cent,  pure,  always 
digging,  always  plodding  and  doing  for  us.  He  should  be 
the  “doctor”;  he  is  the  doctor;  that  plausible,  round-lt-up, 
get-together  Tom  Llane;  that  show-it-to-me — “oh,  that’s 
attended  to,”  never  neglecting  friend  of  all;  the  prince  of 
the  bunch,  Dick  Cluley,  endowed  to  the  fullest  extent  with 
that  gratifying  and  satisfying  grace  of  common  sense;  that 
bull  terrier  Al.  Rapp;  that  “do  it  sure”  John  Morrow;  that 
irrepressible  and  Irresistible,  but  big-hearted  and  prac- 
tical Charlie  Fowler,  but  why  go  on?  Is  not  Kelly  at  one 
end  of  the  State  and  I at  the  other,  on  the  job? 

I said  we  don't  quite  measure  up.  I mean  it  in  this 
sense.  Often  upon  soliciting  a master  painter,  not  a mem- 
ber of  the  organization,  to  join,  we  are  asked.  What  Is  the 
use?  What  good  will  it  do  him?  Frank  Black  answered 
that  question  at  Reading,  but  that  answer  is  not  always 
available.  My  reply  has  always  been,  if  you  mean  in  a 
financial  sense,  or  will  it  get  you  more  work.  I can’t  answer 
other  than  to  say.  that  good,  as  you  call  it.  is  there  for 
you  to  get,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  get  it.  If  you  take  it. 
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it  will  give  you  knowledge  and  power  along  both  lines; 
but  that  answer  to  my  thinking  is  no  longer  satisfying  or 
sufficient.  He  is  justified  is  expecting  that  it  will  do  him 
good  in  his  business,  that  it  will  help  him  in  a purely  busi- 
ness sense,  and  I assert  that  we  are  some  lame  on  that  point, 
and  are  not  getting,  along  these  lines,  all  or  sufficient  good 
and  protection  that  we  are  capable  of  securing,  having  so 
close  an  association  with  the  manufacturers.  This  we 
should  endeavor  to  get,  namely,  ethical  and  practical  busi- 
ness methods  of  present  date. 

At  Scranton,  I suggested  that  the  organization  of  active 
members  should  have  set  apart  a specific  time,  at  each  con- 
vention, devoted  to  what  might  be  called  the  executive 
session.  I will  go  a little  farther  on  that  and  suggest  that 
the  active  members  and  the  associate  members  go  into  a 
separate  session  at  each  convention,  taking  up  such  busi- 
ness questions  or  suggestions  as  might  be  brought  before 
or  referred  to  them,  where  separate  and  secret  discussions 
can  take  place  and  then  get  together  by  means  of  a con- 
ference committee.  The  possibilities  for  good  along  this 
line  are  great. 

The  human  element  enters  so  largely  into  the  painting 
business,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion from  increasing  out  of  proportion  to  the  increasing 
quality  of  the  standard  or  commercial  stadard  of  quality 
of  work.  There  is  a commercial  standard,  and  we  are  un- 
wittingly and  unnecessarily  allowing  the  cost  of  same  to 
increase  to  the  point  that  there  is  a question,  from  the 
consumer’s  point  of  view,  as  to  whether  the  day’s  produc- 
tion on  the  job  is  intrinsically  worth  what  the  men  draw 
down  as  wages  for  the  performance  of  same,  hence  scarcity 
of  work. 

There  is  a commercial  standard  of  work,  same  as  we 
speak  of  commercial  putty,  commercial  this  and  commercial 
that.  That  standard  naturally  gets  higher  as  people  live 
and  become  more  enlightened.  We  are  interested,  so  is 
the  manufacturer  interested,  in  keeping  pace  with  this  in- 
creased standard  or  quality  demanded,  and  it  must  be  done 
without  increase  in  cost  to  the  consumer,  at  least  to  the 
breaking  point,  as  in  other  commodities  we  get  better  shoes, 
better  clothes  and  better  everything  for  the  money  than 
some  years  ago.  A better  shoe  for  $4  than  we  ever  got. 
Thirty  years  ago  a ready  mixed  paint  was  a joke.  The 
ready  mixed  paint  of  today  will  likely  be  a joke  compared 
with  thirty  years  hence.  This  brings  to  the  front  the  point 
that  painter  and  manufacturer  must  meet  the  demand  to- 
gether. We  are  interested  in  good  materials  and  better 
goods.  We  have  and  will  co-operate  with  the  maufacturer 
in  producing  proper  and  good  goods  to  meet  the  demand  of 
the  higher  standard. 

The  manufacturer  will  meet  it  and  we  must  meet  it.  If 
we  don’t,  the  manufacturer  will  do  as  he  has  done  in  the 
past,  as  he  was  compelled  to  do,  as  you  were  not  on  the 
job  or  equal  to  the  occasion — put  the  knife  into  you  and 
give  it  a turn.  He  will  get  his  goods  on,  the  market  if  he 
has  to  educate  the  people  to  do  the  work  themselves.  The 
higher  the  quality  of  the  manufacturer’s  goods,  the  more 
he  is  interested  in  having  good  workmen,  those  who  know 
how  to  put  it  on,  hence  he  is  interested  in  the  greatest 
question  for  us  today,  namely,  “a  supply  of  good  workmen,” 
and  he  will  help  us  in  this  matter,  too,  if  asked  to  and  it 
be  properly  presented.  I think/  this  one  of  the  most, 
plausible,  if  not  the  best,  sources  of  immediate  relief  to  our 
craft. 

Is  this  everywhere  question  of  industrial  education  hon- 
est, or  is  it  a fad,  like  the  efficiency  fad,  the  uplift  fad,  in- 
sincere and  in  many  cases  dishonest?  If  a fad,  it  is  much 
more  dangerous  for,  in  this  case,  unlike  the  others,  the 
public  is  going  to  pay  the  bills,  but  it  will  be  well  worth 
the  money  at  whatever  cost,  if  it  solves  the  industrial 
problem  and  gives  an  outlet  to  the  American  youth  worse 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  I can,  see  no  place  for  him 
in  the  future,  but  laborer,  clerk  or  habitual  habitant  of 
the  back  parlors  of  depravity.  The  “easy  life,”  to  put  it 
into  polite  language,  the  male  element  of  commercialized 
vice;  drawn  from  all  ranks  of  life,  including  the  millionaire 
class,  a small,  but  growing  one,  into  which  any  of  us  maybe 
flung  tomorrow  by  the  accidents  of  commerce,  and  perhaps 
it  is  the  most  neglected  in  the  country. 

I see  by  the  fashion  papers  that  overalls  will  be  the 
same  color,  but  the  seat  will  not  be  reinforced,  get  busy. 
But  after  all,  it  is  as  Mr.  Stevenson  told  you  yesterday 
morning,  our  prayer  should  be,  “God,  give  us  men.” 

GOD.  GIVE  US  MEN. 

God,  give  us  Men!  Is  the  urgent  cry, 

Men,  who  are  honest,  who  will  not  lie; 

Men  who  are  strong,  noble  and  true, 

Men  who  have  courage  to  dare  and  to  do. 

God,  give  us  Men,  who  stand  for  the  right. 

Men  who  are  ready  all  evils  to  fight. 

Men  who  are  clean,  whose  word  is  their  bond. 

Men  who  when  called,  are  sure  to  respond. 

God,  give  us  Men,  that  money  can’t  buy, 

Men  who  have  faith,  and  are  willing  to  try, 

Men  who  have  honor,  virtue  and  power, 

God,  give  us  Men!  is  the  cry  of  the  hour. 

Secretary  Lane  moved  that  the  paper  be  received  with 
thanks.  Carried. 

Mr.  Heckel  said: — Mr.  Brown  spoke  of  the  manufacturer 


desiring  to  have  competent  workmen  to  use  his  products. 
Now  I know  that  many  painters  have  a feeling  that  the 
manufacturers  are  all  the  time  trying  to  do  them.  And 
the  manufacturers,  many  of  them,  have  the  same  feeling 
about  the  painters.  I know  that  the  feeling  is  there  and 
I know  to  a large  extent  on  both  sides  it  is  entirely  un- 
justified. The  average  of  honesty  in  human  nature  is  very 
high.  A man  usually  is  as  honest  as  his  training,  his  en- 
vironment and  the  conditions  of  his  life  will  allow  him 
to  be.  We  are  none  of  us  thoroughly  honest,  even  to  our- 
selves, but  we  are  practically  as  honest  as  we  can  be. 
Now  this  practical  question  of  the  application  of  painting 
materials  has  two  sides  to  it,  which  both  parties  are  prone 
to  forget.  The  manufacturers  forget  that  the  painters’  re- 
quirements are  best  known  by  the  painter,  and  the  painter 
forgets  that  the  manufacturer’s  limitations  are  known 
best  to  the  manufacturer.  Each  is  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  other’s  conditions;  and  the  honest 
paint  manufacturer  is  never  so  fortunate  as  when  his  ma- 
terial comes  into  the  hands  of  a competent,  honest  user. 

No  matter  how  good  the  materials  are  made,  unless  you 
use  them  with  knowledge  and  discretion  and  with  honesty 
he  cannot  give  you  good  materials.  You  will  never  be 
satisfied.  The  paint  manufacturer  is  always  looking  for 
information  and  touch  with  the  painter  who  knows  and 
is  frank.  All  painting  development  has  come  either 
through  mutual  knowledge  from  one  side  and  the  other. 
That  is  what  has  produced  development  of  the  painting  in- 
dustry. If  a painter  wants  putty  at  a cent  a pound  he 
cannot  get  pure  linseed  oil  and  whiting  putty.  That  is  a 
practical  impossibility.  If  he  wants  pure  chrome  yellow 
at  two  or  three  cents  a pound  he  cannot  get  it,  and  if  he 
wants  chrome  yellow  at  two  or  three  cents  a pound  the 
paint  manufacturer  will  give  it  to  him.  If  he  wants  lin- 
seed oil  or  material  that  he  can  use  for  linseed  oil  at  30 
cents  a gallon  there  will  always  be  manufacturers  who  will 
give  it  to  him,  and  they  may  be  honest  manufacturers, 
because  the  manufacturers  do  not  establish  a standard  of 
honesty  for  the  painter.  iPaint  manufacturers  are  as  a 
rule  as  honest  as  they  are  allowed  to  be,  and  painters  are 
as  a rule  as  honest  as  they  are  allowed  to  be.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Byrne  said  he  thought  the  manufacturer  produces 
the  goods  that  are  demanded  of  him.  irrespective  of  their 
quality. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  that  much  varnish  and  much  paint  was 
condemned  by  reason  of  improper  application.  Therefore 
every  manufacturer  of  paint  looks  to  the  master  painter 
to  use  all  diligence  and  skill  in  their  application,  and  the 
judgment  should  be  honest  from  him. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  Frank  A.  Lane, 
Harrison  Brothers  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  which  he 
read  as  follows; — 

Outside  White  Coating. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators’  Association; — 

In  1914  a well-known  member  of  the  Association,  address- 
ing the  convention  in  this  city,  asked  the  question:— 
“What  scientist  or  paint  manufacturer  among  us  can  say 
I have  overcome  the  many  problems  of  exterior  wood 
painting,  and  who  among  us  is  sufficiently  wise  to  say 
my  long  experience  has  taught  me  all  that  is  necessary  to 
know,  or  that  I am  master  of  the  situation?” 

There  was  no  answering  voice  at  that  time,  and  there  is 
none  now,  but  let  us  adopt  the  suggestion  of  that  member 
when  he  said,  let  us  reason  together  without  prejudice. 

I trust  that  this  introduction  will  remove  any  impres- 
sion from  the  minds  of  you  gentlemen  that  I come  before 
you  as  a Moses  to  lead  you  out  of  the  wilderness.  Outside 
white  coating  is  a very  large  and  live  subject,  and  covers 
a big  field,  and,  with  your  permission,  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  only  a small  part.  I,  therefore,  shall  touch 
only  on  outside  white  paint  coatings  for  architectural 
wood  structures. 

Is  it  not  a fact  that  in  the  minds  of  most  householders 
and  many  architects,  exterior  house  painting  does  not 
require  any  particular  knowledge  and  very  little  skill,  and 
that  any  handy  man  can  paint  a house?  I am  sorry  to 
say  that  some  of  the  paint  manufacturers,  in  their  adver- 
tisements, create  this  impression,  unintentionally  most  of 
the  time,  and  intentionally  sometimes,  but  I do  not  be- 
lieve the  large  progressive  paint  manufacturer  ever  in- 
tended the  householder,  the  owner  or  architect  to  get  the 
impression  that  great  skill,  experience  and  knowledge  is 
not  required  for  a successful,  satisfactory  and  durable 
job.  Every  manufacturer  of  paint  must  know  that  paint 
improperly  applied  will  result  in  failure.  He  must  know 
that  paint  applied  to  improper  surfaces  will  fail.  He  must 
know  that  no  two  surfaces  are  alike;  that  no  two  grades 
or  kinds  of  lumber  are  alike;  that  the  weather  conditions 
may  be  different  on  every  job.  In  fact,  during  the  appli- 
cation of  one  single  coat  the  weather  may  show  great 
variation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  variation  during  the  ap- 
plication of  three  or  more  coats  on  a large  building,  and 
that  some  days  are  totally  unfit  for  exterior  painting’  and 
that  the  condition  of  the  lumber  has  much  to  do ’with 
the  amount  and  kind  of  vehicle  to  be  used.  I believe  every 
maufacturer  knows  this,  yet  knowing  it,  some  paint 
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makers  will  make  high  grade  goods,  send  them  on  the 
market  with  little  or  no  directions,  and  forget  to  caution 
the  householder  or  owner  to  secure  the  services  of  a first- 
class  master  painter,  and  do  you  know  that  even  you, 
gentlemen,  by  your  apparent  indifference,  lack  of  aggres- 
siveness (modesty  in  many  cases),  allow  the  handy  man 
with  the  pot  and  brush,  backed  up  by  a line  of  talk,  to 
convince  the  owners  that  no  experience  is  required  and 
that  painting  is  simply  a knack.  I know  differently,  and 
so  do  you.  I know  the  master  painter  must  study  all  the 
conditions  surrounding  a job,  the  lumber  itself,  kind  and 
condition,  whether  properly  seasoned  or  not  (if  new  work), 
the  weather  and  the  atmospheric  conditions  such  as  gases, 
vapors,  etc.,  the  location  of  the  property,  whether  sub- 
jected to  continuous  shadows  from  trees,  foliage  or  ad- 
joining buildings,  thereby  creating  continuous  moisture 
condition.  A property  in  shadow  and  shade  continuously 
is  a very  different  problem  from  the  house  subjected  to 
bright  sunshine  and  hot,  rapid  drying  breezes.  Therefore, 
the  treatment  must  be  different.  It  takes  brains,  experi- 
ence and  skill  to  know  and  understand  these  conditions, 
and  a dub  cannot  be  a successful  painter.  An  inexperi- 
enced man  will  ruin  the  best  paint  material  ever  turned 
■out  of  a factory,  no  matter  how  much  skill  has  been 
employed  in  its  manufacture.  Therefore,  I cannot  under- 
stand how  any  paint  manufacturer  can  ignore  the  master 
painter. 

If  I were  a maker  of  prepared  paint  only  and  used  ordi- 
nary intelligence  in  its  manufacture  and  put  the  analysis 
label  on  the  package,  so  that  the  master  would  know  its 
contents,  and  could  be  sure  a master  painter  superintended 
its  application  and  exercised  his  experience  and  skill  in  the 
proper  thinning  and  applying  it  under  proper  atmospheric 
conditions,  I would  be  assured  of  continued  success. 

We  all  know  that  a coat  of  paint  is  only  about  three- 
one  thousandths  of  an  inch  thick,  yet  this  thin  coating  is 
expected  to  withstand  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
underlying  surface,  abrasion  or  wear  from  storms  of  dust, 
sand,  rain,  snow,  sleet  and  hail.  The  coating  must  be 
sufficiently  hard  enough  for  this,  yet  retain  sufficient  elas- 
ticity to  meet  internal  and  external  strain.  The  coating 
must  penetrate  and  cling  to  the  surface  to  which  it  is 
applied.  It  must  retard  any  excess  of  moisture  or  atmos- 
pheric gases  reaching  the  underlying  surface  and  cause 
early  decay. 

An  outside  white  coating  of  paint  for  architectural 
structures  must  of  necessity  limit  us  to  a very  small  range 
of  pigments  and  vehicles.  Therefore,  very  great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  the  selection,  keeping  in  mind  the 
many  requirements  of  the  finished  coating.  Let  us  clas- 
sify the  requisites  of  such  a paint: — 

First.  Durability. 

Second.  Appearance. 

Third.  Condition  for  repainting  after  a term  of  years. 

Fourth.  Ease  of  application. 

Now  analyze  each  classification: — 

Durability. — A coating  to  be  durable  must  of  necessity 
possess  strength,  elasticity  and  chemical  inertness. 

Appearance. — Under  this  heading  we  expect  opacity  or 
hiding  power,  good  color,  a smooth,  even  surface  and  a 
full  oil  gloss. 

Condition  for  Repainting. — To  properly  fulfill  this  re- 
quirement the  surface,  after  a reasonable  term  of  years, 
should  not  be  checked  or  cracked,  peeled  or  blistered,  worn 
off  or  badly  chalked,  but  should  be  firm  and  opaque,  with 
a smooth,  uniform  white  surface  possessing  some  slight 
porosity. 

Ease  of  Application. — Meaning,  of  course,  spreading, 
tooth  or  brushing  qualities,  the  proper  drag  or  feel  under 
the  brush  essential  to  all  good  outside  paint  coatings: 
tooth  being  that  quality  which  prevents  slicking  or  brush- 
ing out  too  thin. 

Before  attempting  to  build  up  our  paint  coating,  let  us 
go  over  the  available  materials  and  look  into  their  fitness 
for  the  purpose  intended. 

Outside  White  Paint. — As  white  lead  has  received  more 
attention  than  any  other  white  pigment,  let  us  look  it 
over  first. 

There  are  two  white  lead  pigments.  Some  writers  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  two,  basing  their  opinions  upon  the 
theoretical  composition  of  the  two  pigments.  You  cannot 
dispute  the  fact  that  both  pigments  are  white,  and  that 
both  are  made  from  lead,  consequently  the  name  of  white 
lead  applies  equally  to  both. 

Custom  has  established  the  names  basic  carbonate  white 
lead  and  basic  sulphate  white  lead  as  the  proper  names. 
Both  pigments  are  exceedingly  valuable  white  pigments. 
Although  a corroder  of  basic  carbonate  white  lead,  it 
would  be  absurd  for  me  to  state  that  basic  carbonate  is 
superior  to  the  basic  sulphate  for  all  purposes  and  under 
all  conditions,  or  vice  versa. 

Each  one  of  these  white  leads  possess  different  proper- 
ties and  fulfill  certain  specifications.  Basic  carbonate 
white  lead,  also  called  hydro-carbonate,  and  termed  ac- 
cording to  the  method  of  corrosion  or  manufacture,  old 
Dutch,  quick  process,  mild  process,  etc.  It  is  a white 
pigment  of  variable  composition  and  pigment  particle  size, 
but  even  the  finest  particles  are  coarse  when  compared 
with  the  fine  particles  of  basic  sulphate  white  lead,  or  the 


still  finer  particles  of  zinc  oxide.  Basic  carbonate  white 
lead  has  a specific  gravity  ranging  from  6.33  to  6.8  per 
cent,  (depending  on  the  method  of  manufacture),  and  con- 
tains from  85  to  87  per  cent,  of  lead  oxide  and  13  to  15 
per  cent,  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  In  other  words,  lead 
carbonate  68  to  70  per  cent.,  lead  hydroxide  30  to  32  per 
cent.  A cubic  foot  weighs  about  403  pounds. 

Basic  lead  sulphate,  a white  pigment  made  by  the  ac- 
tion of  oxygen  of  the  air  on  the  fume  produced  by  roast- 
ing and  volatilizing  galena  (lead  ore),  a sublimation  proc- 
ess, extremely  fine  texture,  somewhat  like  zinc  oxide  in 
pigment  particle  size.  The  composition  approximately: — 
Lead  sulphate,  75  per  cent.;  lead  oxide,  20  per  cent.;  zinc 
oxide,  5 per  cent.;  specific  gravity,  6.2  per  cent.  A cubic 
foot  weighs  about  387  pounds. 

Zinc  Oxide. — An  extremely  white  (fine)  opaque  pigment 
produced  by  roasting  and  subliming  zincite  and  franklin- 
ite,  or  the  sublimation  and  oxidation  of  spelter.  The  com- 
position of  zinc  oxide  is  99.5  per  cent. ; specific  gravity, 
5.2  per  cent. 

We  also  find  oh  the  market  zinc  oxides  made  from 
Western  ore  under  various  trade  names.  These  Western 
oxides  contain  from  3 % per  cent,  to  as  high  as  10  per 
cent,  of  lead  sulphate.  There  are  also  some  leaded  zincs 
on  the  market  which  contain  as  high  as  one-third  of  the 
total  content  as  lead  sulphate,  the  balance  being  zinc 
oxide.  These  oxides  are  usually  not  as  white  as  the  East- 
ern zincs,  and  are  not  generally  used  in  outside  white 
coatings.  All  of  them  are  very  valuable  white  pigments. 

Lithopone,  Beckton  White,  Ponolith,  Etc. — The  whitest 
of  pigments.  A combination  of  zinc  sulphide  and  barium 
sulphate  made  from  the  double  decomposition  of  zinc  sul- 
phate and  barium  sulphide.  The  average  analysis  would 
show: — Barium  sulphate,  70  per  cent.;  zinc  sulphide,  28  to 
30  per  cent.;  zinc  oxide,  0 to  2 per  cent.;  specific  gravity, 
4.25  per  cent.  A most  excellent  pigment  for  interior  use, 
in  the  manufacture  of  enamels,  wall  finishes,  etc.  The 
peculiar  photogenic  properties  it  possesses,  causing  it  to 
darken  under  the  actinic  rays  of  the  sun,  prohibits  its  use 
as  an  outside  white  paint.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
in  the  next  few  years  of  research  and  development  this 
pigment  may  be  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
make  a satisfactory  outside  white  coating. 

Barium  Sulphate  (Barytes). — A very  stable  white  pig- 
ment, good  tooth,  retards  chalking,  an  excellent  base  for 
certain  colors  and  lakes,  but  in  paint  coatings  it  settles 
almost  as  bad  as  straight  basic  lead  carbonate.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  4.4  per  cent. 

Aluminum  Silica  (China  Clay). — An  anti-settler,  stable 
and  retards  chalking,  but  lacks  tooth  and  opacity;  causes 
paint  to  work  slippery  under  the  brush  when  used  in  ex- 
cess. It  has  a specific  gravity  of  2.6  per  cent. 

Calcium  Carbonate  (Paris  White,  Whiting,  Etc.). — Cor- 
rects free  acidity  in  oils;  should  only  be  used  in  very  small 
proportions,  as  it  is  usually  alkaline;  it  thickens  the 
paint  coat  beyond  the  point  of  efficiency  and  detracts  from 
its  strength  if  used  in  excess.  Has  a specific  gravity  of 
2.74  per  cent. 

Calcium  Sulphate  (Terra  Alba). — Stable,  and  has  excel- 
lent tooth,  but  lacks  almost  entirely  opacity  in  oil;  very 
good  for  interior  flat  painting  when  used  in  reasonable 
quantities  Has  a specific  gravity  of  2.3  per  cent. 

Silica  or  Silex. — Stable,  a good  filler,  transparent  in  oil: 
thickens  the  paint  beyond  the  point  of  efficiency  if  used  in 
excess,  and  owing  to  its  crystalline  structure  and  lack  of 
opacity,  it  makes  an  excellent  filler  for  finishing  natural 
hard  wood.  Has  a specific  gravity  of  2.6  per  cent. 

Silicate  of  Magnesia  (Asbestine). — An  asbestos  mineral, 
notable  for  its  fibrous  structure  and  the  fact  that  it  holds 
up  heavier  pigments  in  paint;  very  stable,  retai'ds  chalking 
and  has  good  tooth.  Asbestine,  owing  to  its  fibrous  or 
rodlike  structure;  is  a great  paint  coat  strengthener.  Has 
a specific  gravity  of  2.7  per  cent. 

This  practically  comprises  all  the  pigments  that  we  have 
available  to  make  the  white  outside  paint  coating. 

Vehicle. — Under  this  heading  we  include  all  the  liquid 
portion  of  our  outside  paint  coatings. 

Drying  Oils. — The  available  list  comprises  linseed  oil. 
poppy  seed  oil.  China  wood  oil  and  sunflower  seed  oil. 
The  linseed  oil  is  most  extensively  used.  It  has  the  prop- 
erty of  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  and  form- 
ing a tough,  elastic  film,  and  used  in  paint  to  give  the 
necessary  fluidity  to  insure  uniform  distribution  of  the 
pigment  particles  to  form  a film  adherent  and  coherent  of 
proper  character  and  to  produce  the  desired  luster  or  gloss. 
Linseed  oil  is  easily  obtainable,  is  better  understood  by 
master  painters  and  manufacturers,  and  is  more  uniform 
in  its  composition  than  any  of  the  other  drying  oils,  and 
with  our  present  knowledge  is  the  safest  oil  to  use  for 
exterior  wood  painting:  but  let  me  point  out  here  that 
too  much  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  selecting  an  abso- 
lutely pure  raw  linseed  oil  for  outside  work.  Insist  that 
your  jobber  or  dealer  guarantee  the  oil  to  conform  to  the 
standard  specifications  for  purity  of  raw  linseed  oil.  A 
good  plan  is  to  adopt  the  specifications  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials.  Copies  of  these  specifica- 
tions can  be  obtained  without  any  difficulty.  As  a matter 
of  record,  I quote  the  specifications  referred  to: — 
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AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TESTING  MATERIALS. 
Standard  Specifications  for 

Purity  of  Raw  Linseed  Oil  from  North  American  Seed. 
Serial  Designation  Dl-15. 

Adopted,  1913.  Revised,  1915. 

Raw  linseed  oil  from  North  American  seed  shall  con- 
form to  the  following  requirements: — 

Maximum.  Minimum. 


15°. 5 

Specific  gravity  at C 0.936  0.932 

15°. 5 

Or, 

25° 

Specific  gravity  at C 0.931  0.927 

25° 

Acid  number 6.00  .... 

Saponification  number 195  189 

Unsaponifiable  matter,  per  cent...  1.50  

Refractive  index  at  25°  C 1.4805  1.4790 

Iodine  number  (Hanus) 180 


Poppy  Seed  Oil. — A drying  oil  expressed  from  the  seed 
of  the  poppy  flower,  used  in  artists’  colors  and  special 
zinc  ground  for  interior  enamels,  coatings,  etc.;  not  recom- 
mended for  exterior  use.  Is  somewhat  slower  drying  than 
linseed  oil,  very  expensive,  and  does  not  possess  any  bet- 
ter wearing  qualities  than  pure  North  American  linseed 
oil. 

China  Wood  Oil  (Tung  Oil).— Extracted  from  the  nut  or 
fruit  of  the  tung  tree.  Has  the  peculiar  properties  of  ap- 
parently hardening  throughout  from  the  surface  inward. 
A very  valuable  oil  for  use  in  some  varnishes,  but  I per- 
sonally do  not  recommend  it  in  outside  white  coating. 

Sunflower  Seed  Oil. — The  name  designates  its  origin.  Is 
used  considerably  in  European  countries,  especially  in 
England,  instead  of  linseed  oil  for  colors  in  oil;  not  recom- 
mended for  paint  in  North  American  climates. 

Volatile. — Volatile  oils  are  added  to  outside  white  paint 
coatings  for  their  mechanical  effects  to  reduce  excessive 
proportions  of  oil,  to  facilitate  the  labor  of  spreading,  to 
aid  penetration,  to  reduce  the  gloss  of  the  coating,  and 
thus  improve  the  adhesion  of  following  coats;  also  to 
hasten  setting.  Remember  that  the  volatile  oils  them- 
selves add  no  useful  property  to  the  durability  of  the 
coating. 

Turpentine  (Pure  Gum  Spirits). — With  its  sweet  odor, 
high  solvent  action  and  oxidizing  value,  has  always  occu- 
pied first  place  in  the  minds  of  the  progressive  masters. 

Wood  Turpentine. — Produced  by  steam  distillation  from 
fine-cut  white  pine  wood,  or  the  destructive  distillation  of 
stumps  or  sawdust;  has  been  in  some  cases  refined  by 
elimination  of  odor  and  toxic  effect  to  such  purity  that 
they  are  equally  as  good  as  the  gum  spirit  turpentine. 
(Please  remember  I have  said  in  some  cases.) 

Asphaltum  and  Paraffine  Spirits  (Heavy  Naphtha,  Light 
Naphtha  or  Benzine).— Ahe  volatile  oils  which  are  distilled 
from  asphaltum  or  paraffine  bases,  some  of  which  possess 
boiling  point,  flash  point,  color  and  operative  value  ap- 
proximating turpentine,  and  are  excellently  suited  to  par- 
tially, and  in  some  cases  entirely,  replace  turpentine  in 
external  coatings. 

Benzol,  Toluol. — Prominent  master  painters,  members 
of  this  Association,  have  proven  that  benzol  and  toluol 
are  valuable  volatiles  to  use  in  outside  paint  coatings  un- 
der certain  conditions,  especially  in  the  first  coat;  rarely 
recommended  or  used  in  second  or  third  coats. 

Driers  and  Japans. — Remember,  driers  or  japans  are 
added  to  an  outside  paint  coating  for  convenience  only, 
to  hurry  the  drying,  to  enable  additional  coats  to  be  ap- 
plied quickly,  and  also  remember  that  drier  detracts  from 
the  durability  or  life  of  the  coating.  As  a final  destruc- 
tion of  the  paint  film  is  mostly  due  to  oxidation  (in  a 
well-balanced  pigment  formula),  anything  that  will  hasten 
oxidation  shortens  the  life  of  the  paint.  If  weather  condi- 
tions would  permit,  and  there  were  no  other  surrounding 
influences  to  prevent  you  from  making  a coating,  espe- 
cially the  finishing  coat,  the  vehicle  portion  being  all 
linseed  oil,  and  a suitable  volatile  without  the  addition  of 
any  drier  or  japan,  that  coating  would  wear  infinitely 
longer  than  the  coating  containing  even  small  amounts 
of  driers  or  japans.  So  again  I state,  japans  or  driers 
are  added  only  as  a convenience,  and  every  drop  we  add 
detracts  just  that  much  from  the  life  of  the  finishing  coat. 
To  quote  the  dean  of  the  master  painters: — “Cheap  japan 
or  driers  are  the  vicious  enemy  of  an  otherwise  good 
paint.  Be  warned  against  the  so-called  combination  of 
drier  and  paint  thinner,”  and  I can  easily  understand 
his  alarm.  No  matter  how  good  quality  a combined  drier 
and  paint  thinner  is,  the  principle  is  wrong.  Think  of 
adding  drier  in  excess  when  volatile  thinner  only  is  re- 
quired or  necessary.  Think  of  thinning  down  a paint  to 
be  applied  on  a hard,  brittle,  non-porous  surface  where 
you  were  trying  to  get  the  maximum  or  penetration  and  at 
the  same  time  trying  to  get  as  much  oil  into  that  surface, 
and  so  make  that  hard,  brittle  surface  elastic  and  in  con- 
dition to  receive  a subsequent  coat,  and  all  this  time 
killing  every  effort  by  an  excess  of  drier.  No,  combined 
drier  and  thinner  don’t  belong. 


I believe  we  are  now  ready  to  build  our  outside  white 
paint  coating. 

With  a vehicle  composed  of  pure  North  American  linseed 
oil,  turpentine  or  a high  grade  heavy  naphtha  and  the 
very  minimum  of  best  quality  linoleate  drier,  or  a pure 
gum  japan  (not  rosin  or  benzine),  it  is  up  to  us  to  select 
our  pigment  base,  keeping  in  mind  our  requirements: — 

First.  Durability. 

Second.  Appearance. 

Third.  Condition  for  repainting  after  a term  of  years. 

Fourth.  Ease  of  application. 

A coating  containing  basic  carbonate  white  lead  would 
be  fairly  white,  very  opaque  and  would  possess  tooth,  but 
lack  spreading  qualities,  and  would  chalk  badly;  easily 
repainted,  quite  elastic,  but  not  extremely  strong. 

A coating  composed  of  basic  sulphate  white  lead  only 
would  be  very  opaque  and  white,  would  resist  the  action 
of  sulphurous  and  coal  gases  to  a great  degree,  and,  as  it 
chalks  after  long  exposure  and  does  not  peel,  it  would 
present  a good  surface  for  repainting.  As  it  is  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline,  it  has  no  bad  effects  upon  the  oil  or 
other  pigments  present.  But  being  very  fine  in  structure 
it  requires  blending  with  some  other  coarser  pigment. 

A coating,  when  the  only  pigment  present  was  zinc 
oxide,  would  be  exceedingly  white  and  glossy,  resist  sul- 
phurous and  coal  gases,  but  will  surely  crack  and  peel, 
and  does  not  present  a good  surface  for  repainting.  The 
reason  for  using  a liberal  percentage  of  zinc  oxide  is  on 
account  of  its  color  qualities,  its  fine  texture  and  ease 
of  application,  and  a proper  percentage  of  basic  carbonate 
white  lead  would  improve  its  opacity  and  tooth,  and 
would  counteract  the  tendency  to  peel  and  add  elasticity. 
A liberal  percentage  of  basic  sulphate  white  lead  improves 
the  color,  elasticity,  working  qualities,  opacity  and  power 
to  resist  the  blackening  effects  of  sulphurous  and  coal 
gases  of  the  atmosphere.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
a combination  of  this  kind  lacks  strength  and  would  have 
a tendency  to  brush  out  a trifle  too  thin,  it  would  be  an 
ideal  formula.  Therefore,  I recommend  that  we  add  a 
suitable  reinforcing  pigment  that  possesses  the  character- 
istics lacking  in  the  opaque  white  pigments;  this  would 
strengthen  the  film,  retard  the  chalking  or  peeling  without 
detracting  from  any  of  the  useful  properties  of  the  opaque 
pigments.  In  other  words,  my  recommendation  for  an  out- 
side white  coating  would  be  a high  percentage  of  basic 
lead  carbonate,  a liberal  percentage  of  basic  lead  sulphate, 
a reasonable  percentage  of  zinc  oxide  and  a small  per- 
centage of  silicate  of  magnesia  or  a small  percentage  of 
silex  in  combination  with  a very  minute  percentage  of 
calcium  carbonate.  I would  not  recommend  china  clay, 
gypsum  or  barytes. 

Don’t  let  any  of  us  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  cover 
up  a poor  lumber,  stained  or  dirty  building  by  slapping 
,oin  (heavy  coats,  trying  to  give  too  good  a job  for  the 
money.  Gentlemen,  I believe  the  master  painters  have  too 
many  failures  by  trying  too  hard  to  please  their  clients. 
I mean  by  this  that  sometimes  you  try  to  do  with  two 
coats  that  which  can  only  be  done  by  three  or  more 
coats.  You  seem  to  fear  to  insist  on  three-coat  work, 
and  with  a desire  to  save  your  client’s  money  you  plaster 
on  two  coats,  ruin  your  own  reputation,  spoil  the  job  and 
please  nobody.  You  are  business  men,  masters  of  your 
chosen  professions  and  gentlemen  of  respect.  Then  assert 
yourselves  as  such.  Your  opinion  will  be  valued  higher 
if  you  are  positive  in  expressing  yourselves.  Remember, 
our  opinions  are  only  valuable  when  backed  up  by  years 
of  experience  and  sound  business  judgment,  and  charged 
for  at  a price  accordingly. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  remember  that  early  last  summer 
the  Master  Painters’  Association  of  Philadelphia  called  a 
special  meeting  to  discuss  problems  they  had  in  outside 
white  paint  coatings  in  and  about  Philadelphia.  This 
meeting  was  well  attended  by  the  Philadelphia  Master 
Painters’  representatives,  representatives  from  Pitts- 
burgh, Washington  and  other  points,  and  at  that  meeting 
a number  of  gentlemen  in  the  paint  and  oil  industry  were 
honored  by  an  invitation,  and  I had  the  pleasure  of  sit- 
ting down  to  a very  enjoyable  dinner  and  listening  to  the 
discussions  on  the  subject  that  evening.  No  doubt  you 
are  all  familiar  with  this  meeting,  as  the  trade  journals 
gave  it  considerable  publicity. 

A few  days  after  the  meeting  I decided  in  my  own  mind 
that  perrhaps  the  vehicle  had  more  to  do  with  the  trouble 
than  many  of  us  were  willing  to  concede.  I therefore 
purchased  in  the  open  market  some  representative  and 
well-known  brands  of  basic  carbonate  white  lead  in  oil. 
These  were  purchased  in  Philadelphia  and  delivered  to 
me  unopened.  I selected  for  my  test  some  thoroughly 
well  seasoned  pattern  pine  to  avoid  if  possible  a lumber 
lottery.  You  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  in  all  th« 
panels  exhibited  there  were  no  lumber  failures.  I made 
ten  sets  of  samples.  These  sample  boards  were  painted 
outside,  three  coats,  were  left  exposed  on  the  roof  of  one 
of  dur  large  buildings,  and,  as  you  know,  our  plant  is 
located  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  Gray’s  Ferry  Road,  be- 
tween Thirty-fourth  and  Thirty-seventh  streets.  During 
the  exposure  of  these  panels  they  were  subjected  to  all  of 
the  atmospheric  changes  plus  some  considerable  gases, 
as  you  can  easily  understand,  from  a large  paint  and 
chemical  works,  especially  on  a building  right  in  the 
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midst  of  a group  of  a hundred,  where  soft  and  hard  coal, 
coke  and  fuel  oils  are  used  for  fuel  purposes,  where  sul- 
phuric acid,  nitric  acid,  muriatic  acid  and  acetic  acid  is 
manufactured  in  a large  way,  and  we  would  expect  the 
atmosphere  to  at  least  be  slightly  contaminated  with 
sulphurated  and  various  percentages  of  all  the  other 
gases. 

On  January  5 we  cut  off  a small  section  of  each  of 
these  ten  panels,  and  I have  brought  them  to  this  con- 
vention for  you  gentlemen  to  look  them  over. 

Sample  No.  1 is  a pure  basic  lead  carbonate  manufac- 
tured in  that  city  by  a large  maker. 

Sample  No.  2 is  also  a pure  basic  lead  carbonate  manu- 
factured in  that  city. 

Sample  No.  3 is  a pure  basic  lead  carbonate,  old  Dutch 
process  of  known  origin,  and  the  oil  content  is  thor- 
oughly known. 

Sample  No.  4 is  a combination  of  basic  lead  carbonate, 
old  Dutch  50  per  cent.,  and  quick  process  or  Carter  50  per 
cent.,  all  of  known  origin  and  ground  in  known  North 
American  linseed  oil. 

Sample  No.  5 is  a basic  lead  carbonate,  quick  or  Carter 
process,  of  known  origin  and  the  oil  is  of  known  origin. 

Sample  No.  6 is  a basic  lead  carbonate,  old  Dutch  and 
quick  or  Carter  process,  half  and  half,  with  10  per  cent, 
of  barytes  added.  All  of  the  pigments  and  the  oil  are  of 
known  origin. 

Sample  No.  7 is  the  same  kind  of  basic  lead  carbonate 
as  No.  6,  with  10  per  cent,  silicate  of  magnesia  added. 

Sample  No.  8 is  the  same  kind  of  basic  lead  carbonate 
as  No.  6,  with  10  per  cent,  calcium  carbonate  added. 

Sample  No.  9 is  the  same  kind  of  basic  lead  carbonate 
as  No.  6,  with  15  per  cent,  barytes  added. 

Sample  No.  10  is  the  same  kind  of  basic  lead  carbonate 
as  No.  6,  with  15  per  cent,  silicate  of  magnesia  added. 

You  will  please  understand  that  all  of  these  leads  and 
the  leads  and  the  reinforcing  material  combinations  were 
thinned  out  with  the  same  linseed  oil,  the  same  volatile 
and  the  same  drier.  In  each  case  the  thinning  specifica- 
tions were  alike,  namely:— 

To  100  pounds  of  the  paste  material  four  gallons  of  pure 
linseed  oil  were  added,  ninelsixteenths  of  a gallon  of  tur- 
pentine and  one-sixteenth  of  a gallon  of  linoleate  drier. 

The  second  coat  consisted  of  100  pounds  of  the  paste, 
three  and  a half  gallons  of  the  linseed  oil,  five-thirty- 
seconds  gallon  of  turpentine  and  three-thirty-seconds 
gallon  of  the  linoleate  drier. 

The  third  coat  was  composed  of  100  pounds  of  the  paste, 
three  and  a half  gallons  of  the  linseed  oil  and  one-eighth 
gallon  of  linoleate  drier. 
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44 

“ 

The 

first 

coat  was  applied 

in  a temperature 

of  87  de- 

grees  F.,  and  the  weather  was  clear. 

The  second  coat  was  applied  in  a temperature  of  92  de- 
grees F.,  and  the  weather  was  fair,  bright  sunlight. 

The  third  coat  was  applied  in  a temperature  of  87  de- 
grees F.,  and  the  weather  was  clear. 

Four  days  elapsed  between  the  first  and  second  coats, 
and  six  days  elapsed  between  the  second  and  third  coats. 

The  panels  have  been  exposed  six  months  and  a few 
days. 

These  panels  do  not  indicate  anything  special  on  the 
face  of  it,  except  for  (he  fact  that  they  were  painted  and 
exposed  at  the  time  the  white  paints  in  and  about  Phila- 
delphia were  giving  bad  results.  These  paints  were  all 
commercial  articles  that  can  be  bought  practically  any 
place  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  except  the  ones  to 


which  I added  barytes,  asbestine  and  calcium  carbonate. 
The  linseed  oil  was  an  oil  that  was  purchased  and  guar- 
anteed under  the  specifications  of  the  American  Society 
for  Testing  Materials.  The  oil,  of  course,  had  been 
analyzed  in  our  laboratories,  approved  and  accepted,  and 
pumped  into  our  tanks.  The  linoleate  was  a pure  lead, 
manganese,  linseed  oil,  turpentine  and  asphaltum  spirit 
drier  of  known  purity  and  strength.  No  special  care  was 
adopted  in  applying  the  paints  themselves,  but  care  was 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  the  lumber,  the  oil,  the  vola- 
tile and  the  drier,  and,  as  stated  before,  the  volatile  prop- 
osition was  a pure  gum  spirit  of  turpentine.  The  writer 
personally  applied  the  paint. 

In  looking  these  boards  over  you  will  perhaps  notice 
itihat  none  of  them  have  failed.  There  is  no  chalking, 
there  is  no  washing,  discoloration,  checking  or  cracking. 
It  is,  therefore,  up  to  you  gentlemen  to  draw  your  own 
conclusions.  The  balance  of  the  panels  from  which  I cut 
these  samples  were  immediately  exposed  again,  and  per- 
haps a year  hence  they  may  be  interesting  to  look  at. 

Mr.  Dewar  moved  that  the  paper  be  received  and  a vote 
of  thanks  be  tendered  the  writer.  Carried. 

Mr.  Johnson  asked  if  the  same  difficulty  is  met  on  high 
buildings  as  well  as  low  buildings. 

President  Fowler  thought  it  would  not  make  much  dif- 
ference. If  you  get  into  a fog  the  ordinary  house  built  up 
three  or  four  stories  high  would  get  more  dampness  than 
you  would  on  a clear  day. 

Mr.  Lane  said: — The  samples  were  painted  up  where  they 
were  exposed.  I am  a little  opposed  painting  samples  in- 
side. I do  not  think  that  is  the  proper  way  to  prepare  a 
sample.  The  samples  were  painted  outside  and  put  there. 
The  roof  of  the  building  is  reinforced  concrete.  The  lower 
edges  of  the  boards  were  off  the  roof  exactly  two  inches 
and  nothing  between  them  and  the  roof.  They  faced 
southwest,  and  the  pieces  you  have  were  in  the  bottom 
section,  eight  inches  off  the  bottom  of  the  boards. 

Mr.  Stover  said:— These  boards  were  painted  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  altogether  from  the  painting  that  we  had 
the  trouble  with  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  in  the  winter 
time.  This  was  in  the  summer  time.  We  had  not  trouble 
with  the  same  materials  when  we  used  them  under  the 
same  conditions  you  did. 

Mr.  Lane  replied: — That  is  exactly  the  point.  That  is 
what  you  want  to  think  about.  That  is  the  same  pig- 
ment, I have  every  reason  to  believe  it  is  the  same  kind 
of  oil.  These  were  painted  in  good  painting  weather.  It 
looks  to  me  as  if,  as  I said  in  my  paper,  there  are  condi- 
tions that  are  totally  unfit  for  painting. 

Mr.  Heckel  said  that  in  the  Philadelphia  discussion  a 
good  many  complaints  are  connected  with  the  washing  of 
paint  on  the  outside  of  hollow  columns?  That  is  very  fre- 
quent. Now  if  there  is  any  place  that  water  is  likely  to 
get  into  wood  and  accumulate  it  is  certainly  in  those  hol- 
low columns.  And  dampness  on  the  inside  of  a column 
will  penetrate  the  boards  and  will  remain  there  a long 
while. 

Mr.  Lane  spoke  about  the  leaded  zinc.  The  leaded  zincs 
are  now  made  both  in  the  East  and  West  and  most  of  the 
objections  to  which  Mr.  Lane  has  referred  have  been  elim- 
inated. Thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  leaded  zinc  now  man- 
ufactured is  practically  as  white  as  the  X X used  in  white 
oxide.  They  contain  from  32  to  35  per  cent,  of  basic  sul- 
phate white  lead.  The  important  point  is  that  the  Amer- 
ican process  pure  zinc  oxide,  and  still  more  emphatically 
the  French  process,  is  very  high  in  price.  There  is  a great 
demand  for  those  grades  of  oxide  for  the  manufacture  of 
rubber.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  use  the  other 
oxides,  and  those  interested  have  placed  a great  deal  of 
stress  on  giving  leaded  zincs,  of  which  there  is  an  unlim- 
ited supply,  and  are  in  such  condition  that  they  will  be  as 
satisfactory  in  a paint  combination.  I believe  with  the 
leaded  zinc  you  can  make  a perfectly  satisfactory  paint, 
containing  sublimed  lead,  we  will  say,  and  zinc  oxide  and 
carbonate  of  lead.  And  in  the  future  it  will  be  more  and 
more  necessary  to  do  so,  unless  conditions  change  very 
much. 

President  Fowler  asked  if  it  is  possible  to  put  anything 
in  the  paint  that  will  harden  it.  I don’t  care  whether  you 
use  lead  or  zinc,  there  are  certain  times  in  the  spring  and 
fall  when  frost  is  coming  out  of  the  ground,  it  will  soften 
up  and  wash  off. 

Mr.  Heckel  said: — We  are  up  against  the  innate  cussed- 
ness of  inanimate  things.  I have  noticed  on  my  own  house 
many  times  that,  during  a spell  of  rainy  weather  or  damp 
weather,  the  paint  would  soften  up.  That  happened  sev- 
eral years.  The  paint  did  not  grow  really  soft,  but  it  was 
spongy.  And  when  it  became  dry  we  would  have  the  hard, 
dry  paint  film.  Now  I think  that  when  linseed  oil,  in  dry- 
ing, reaches  a certain  point  it  is  very  much  like  a sponge, 
it  takes  moisture  and  holds  it  in  the  little  microscopic 
crevices  or  pores  of  the  oil.  And  those  things  gradually 
affect  the  paint.  All  paint  does  it.  I do  not  know  any 
way  to  prevent  that,  because  if  you  do  not  have  a paint 
that  is  partly  porous  you  will  have  a paint  that  is  wholly 
peeling.  If  you  have  a paint  that  is  absolutely  im- 
permeable I do  not  believe  that  it  will  hold  on  wood  or  on 
other  materials  that  naturally  absorb  moisture.  An  ordi- 
nary paint  film  will  pass  moisture  back  and  forth  through 
it.  It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  that  the  paint  manufacturer 
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has  never  been  able  to  produce  a perfect  paint,  and  it  is 
also  an  unfortunate  thing  that  the  master  painter  has  to 
work  with  imperfect  materials.  But  as  long  as  conditions 
are  as  they  are  1*  am  afraid  we  will  have  to  do  the  best 
we  can  with  imperfect  materials. 

Mr.  Stover  said  a great  deal  of  that  trouble  that  was 
talked  of  in  Philadelphia  occurred  there  only  during  the 
spring  and  fall,  when  the  weather  was  bad. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  session  adjourned. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10.45  a.  m.  by  Presi- 
dent Fowler. 

The  first  thing  taken  up  was 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Laws  and  Their  Appli- 
cation to  the  Paint  Industry. 

Francis  F.  Black,  of  Philadelphia,  first  distributed  some 
pamphlets  which  were  issued  in  Philadelphia,  covering  the 
whole  matter  of  detail,  and  then  spoke,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

The  Pennsylvania  compensation  law  is  now  a fact  and  it 
does  not  bear  differently  upon  the  master  painters  from 
what  it  does  upon  other  employers  of  labor  in  all  other 
similar  occupations. 

Insurance  rates  were  not  promulgated  until  about  two 
weeks  before  the  first  of  the  year.  At  our  master  painters’ 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Build- 
ers’ Exchange  we  had  the  matter  talked  over  to  us  recently 
by  insurance  agents,  and  by  Francis  Bowen,  who  is  legal 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Compensation. 

This  subject  should  be  presented  to  you  by  a man  with  a 
legal  mind  and  a judicial  study  of  it  and  not  by  me,  a lay- 
man. 

The  articles  published  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
written  by  William  A.  Schnader,  a prominent  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Public  works,  and  a leading 
lawyer,  and  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  are  the  best  and 
clearest  explanation  of  the  whole  thing  that  I have  been 
able  to  come  across,  and  which  my  attorney  tells  me  it 
would  be  hard  to  improve  upon  until  after  prospective 
cases  may  have  been  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  for  its  decision. 

This  legislation  applies  to  any  occupations  in  Pennsyl- 
vania under  the  present  law,  with  the  exception  of  four:— 
Agriculture,  domestic  service  (the  house  servant,  your  pri- 
vate chauffeur,  if  you  have  one — not  the  one  that  you 
would  engage  for  driving  the  truck  or  your  business 
wagon):  where  people  take  work  from  your  shops  and  take 
it  home  and  do  it,  like  piece  work,  and,  fourth,  casual  em- 
ployes. 

The  casual  employe  is  a man  who  is  not  engaged  in 
doing  something  which  is  regularly  done  in  your  business. 
If  you  employ  a man  to  do  something  which  is -customary 
to  your  business,  no  matter  if  you  only  employ  him  for 
two  hours  or  two  days,  and  he  is  hurt,  he  comes  under  the 
operation  of  the  law  and  gets  benefits.  But  if  this  morn- 
ing had  been  a snowy  morning,  and  you  employed  a man 
passing  by  to  go  and  shovel  off  the  snow  and  he  was  hurt, 
according  to  the  opinion  so  far  expressed  that  man  would 
not  come  under  the  compensation  law  and  you  would  not 
have  to  take  care  of  him  in  rendering  your  payroll  ac- 
count to  insurance  companies.  The  law  does  not  say  you 
must  take  out  insurance,  must  come  under  the  law  and 
conduct  your  business  under  it,  but  it  does  say  if  you  do 
not  want  to  come  under  its  operation  you  must  go  through 
certain  legal  forms  and  reject  it. 

The  State  has  provided  in  this  act  a Compensation  Board, 
and  they  have  issued  or  have  installed  a State  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance.  I understand  if  any  man  can  show 
that  he  is  financially  capable  of  protecting  his  employes 
the  board  will  grant  him  an  exemption  certificate,  reserv- 
ing the  right  at  any  time  during  that  year  of  sending  their 
agent  into  your  establishment,  examining  your  books, 
examining  your  assets,  your  liabilities,  and  making  a gen- 
eral inquisition  to  see  whether  the  conditions  contnue  so 
that  you  are  capable  of  carrying  insurance. 

There  are  three  modes  of  insurance  generally  open  to 
us: — First,  by  the  State  insurance.  The  State  Board  of 
Compensation  settles  the  rate;  the  insurance  companies 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  law  says  that  if  insur- 
ance companies  will  furnish  you  insurance  at  one  dollar 
per  hundred,  the  State  sells  you  insurance  at  ten  per  cent, 
less,  or  ninety  cents  for  what  they  allow  other  concerns  to 
furnish  you  for  a dollar. 

The  State  insurance  is  the  only  insurance  which  covers 
you  for  the  year  in  which  you  take  it,  and  absolutely  pro- 
tects you  from  any  after  litigation  in  case  of  bankruptcy 
of  the  funds.  If  you  insure  in  a stock  company  or  mutual 
company,  or  any  combination,  and  that  company  or  fund 
becomes  bankrupt,  the  beneficiary,  under  the  compensa- 
tion law,  can  sue  you  and  make  you  pay  what  you  have  al- 
ready thought  yourself  protected  against  by  paying  the  in- 
surance company.  The  State  fund  insurance  relieves  you 
of  any  subsequent  responsibility  in  case  the  State  fund 
should  become  bankrupt. 

The  State  does  not  allow  an  insurance  company  that  car- 


ries casualty,  accident  insurance,  and  so  forth  to  transact 
business  in  the  State  until  they  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  State  Department  of  Insurance  that  they  are  cap- 
able of  transacting  business  and  carrying  out  their  obliga- 
tions. They  then  issue  to  them  a certificate  that  they  may 
do  business  in  this  State.  It  is  claimed  in  some  States,  I 
think  in  Massachusetts,  that  where  mutual  stock  com- 
panies have  been  organized,  in  some  cases  they  returned 
as  high  as  30  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  that  had  been 
paid  in;  which,  if  carried  out  in  this  State  successfully, 
would  give  you  insurance  at  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  State 
rate. 

The  ordinary  mutual  associations  for  carrying  insurance 
are  perhaps  least  desirable  of  all,  because  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  them  they  become  bankrupt.  Each  person  who  is 
insured  is  liable  to  be  assessed  to  the  full  amount  of  the 
premium  which  he  has  paid  in,  to  try  to  put  the  thing  in 
a proper  position  to  carry  on  business  and  pay  its  obliga- 
tions. 

If  the  employing  painter  wants  to  reject  the  law  he  has 
to  give  notice  to  every  individual  employe  in  his  service, 
and  he  has  to  make  and  file  an  affidavit  at  Harrisburg 
with  the  State  board  that  he  has  done  so,  or  else  he  is  not 
relieved.  If  the  workmen  in  your  place  do  not1  wish  to 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  law  they  cannot  just  come 
along  and  say,  “Mr.  Smith,  I do  not  wish  to  work  under 
it,”  but  they  must  also  individually  give  you  written  no- 
tice, prepare,  sign  and  execute  an  affidavit  before  the 
proper  authority,  and  send  that  on  to  Harrisburg  as  well. 
In  other  words,  rejecting  the  law  is  a legal  operation  at- 
tended with  a certain  amount  of  preparation  and  care 
which  you  will  have  to  go  through  to  be  relieved  of  work- 
ing under  the  law.  If  you  reject  the  law  you  will  find  that 
the  old  defenses  at  common  law  have  been  wiped  out; 
that  you  cannot  enter  a defense  of  fellow  servant’s  act  or 
ordinary  negligence  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  you  are 
liable  to  go  before  a jury  and  have  a very  considerable 
verdict  returned  against  you.  Of  late  years,  in  most  every 
accident  case,  the  jury  apparently  leans  towards  the  suf- 
fering party  or  the  injured  person  who  is  bringing  suit. 

Under  this  compensation  law  if  a man  is  hurt  in  your 
shop  you  give  notice  to  the  referees  in  your  district.  The 
injured  person  sends  in  his  statement,  and  after  two  weeks 
the  compensation  begins. 

The  compensation  insurance  by  the  State  or  by  the  com- 
panies does  not  cover  your  public  liability,  or  the  liability 
which  comes  to  you  by  your  workmen  injuring  somebody 
else  not  connected  with  your  business.  A painter  drops 
his  paint  brush  out  of  his  hand  and  knocks  a man  pass- 
ing on  the  street  on  the  head;  the  man  might  very  well 
sue  you  for  $10,000  or  whatever  it  may  be.  Tour  compen- 
sation policy  does  not  protect  you.  That  is  something  you 
have  to  take  out  a separate  insurance  for  if  you  want  to 
be  protected  by  insurance.  The  only  defense  that  you 
have  under  the  compensation  law  when  a man  is  hurt  is 
that  the  accident  to  the  injured  party  is  caused  by  his 
deliberate  carelessness  or  recklessness,  or  being  drunk. 
Those  three  things  are  plausible  defenses  and  may  estop 
any  payment  of  compensation  to  the  injured  person,  pro- 
viding it  was  brought  about  by  his  own  acts  under  those 
conditions. 

If  you  are  sending  a man,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  your 
business,  through  the  thoroughfares  of  a city  and  through 
the  recklessness  of  some  one  else  he  is  run  down  by  an 
automobile  and  injured,  I understand  that  man  is  entitled 
to  compensation  under  the  law  from  his  employer,  but  he 
has  under  the  law  a,  right  of  action  against  the  third  party 
who  has  caused  his  injury  and  may  collect  therefrom. 
Whatever  collection  he  may  make  is  then,  under  the  com- 
pensation law,  set  over  against  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion that  you  would  have  to  pay.  For  instance,  if  your 
compensation  would  run  along,  say  over  $3,000,  and  he 
would  collect  from  Bill  Jones  for  running  him  down  the 
sum  of  $2,500,  that  $2,500  would  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  compensation  that  you  would  have  to  pay  that 
man  on  account  of  his  injuries.  So  when  an  accident  hap- 
pens we  should  look  it  up  and  see  whether  we  cannot  be 
relieved  if  you  are  undertaking  to  carry  the  insurance 
yourself. 

I think  it  would  be  well  to  call  to  the  attention  of  all 
our  employes  that  unless  they  legally  reject  compensa- 
tion they  automatically  work  under  it,  unless  we  have 
gone  through  the  form  of  rejection.  And  we  want  to 
educate  these  employes  that,  unless  they  are  receiving  the 
benefit  of  the  compensation  law  in  their  employment,  they 
are  aiding  and  abetting  employes  to  shirk  responsibility  at 
law  and  putting  to  disadvantage  all  open-minded  employ- 
ers who  recognize  the  wisdom  of  the  operation  of  these 
compensation  laws.  For  every  $100  worth  of  labor  _ that 
you  put  in  a contract,  in  Pennsylvania,  it  will  be  wise  if 
you  allow  about  three  and  a half  per  cent,  additional  on  it; 
for  instance,  instead  of  making  up  your  labor  estimate 
$100,  you  ought  to  allow  for  your  labor  $103.50.  The  in- 
surance has  got  to  be  paid  for  out  of  your  pocket  or  out 
of  the  profit  that  you  expect  to  get,  or  else,  at  the  end 
of  the  year  you  will  find  that  you  have  not  made  as  much 
money  as  you  are  accustomed  to  doing. 

I should  advocate  that  all  employers  advertise  in  some 
manner,  so  that  patrons  and  prospective  customers  will 
know  the  fact  that  they  are  conforming  to  the  legislation 
of  the  Commonwealth.  In  other  words,  that  all  painters 
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use  discriminating  publicity.  I might  say,  in  a general 
way,  in  the  words  of  another,  believe  in  yourselves,  be- 
lieve in  humanity;  keep  in  touch  with  the  day;  teach  your- 
selves to  be  practical  and  up-to-date  and  successful.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Haid  asked  whether  or  not  one  who  is  injured,  after 
receiving  compensation,  if  he  is  disfigured,  can  sue  for 
this  disfigurement. 

Mr.  Black  said  that  is  a question  that  is  being  tried  out 
in  New  Jersey,  under  the  compensation  law  of  that  State. 
The  probabilities  are  that  disfigurement  would  not  come 
in  under  the  matter  of  compensation,  but  be  a regular  civil 
suit. 

Mr.  Kaufmann  said: — Suppose  the  ordinary  painter  is 
only  a very  little  man;  he  has  just  enough  to  pay  his 
weekly  wage  and  his  bills,  when  they  come  due;  outside 
of  that  he  has  nothing.  One  of  his  men,  gets  hurt.  The 
man  can  sue  and  get  judgment.  Of  course,  he  cannot  col- 
lect. It  is  an  injustice  to  the  employe  and  there  is  no 
provision  in  that  law  to  stop  a man  from  carrying  on 
business  if  he  cannot  compensate  his  workmen  for  any 
probable  accident.  That  is  a very  bad  feature,  for  it  pen- 
alizes {he . responsible  employer,  that  a man  when  he  bids 
on  a job,  and  the  insurance  rate  on  outside  work  is  $3.70 
a hundred,  on  a thousand  dollars  that  means  $47,  sufficient 
in  ordinary  competition  for  the  responsible  party  to  lose 
that  contract.  Our  present  compensation  law  is  a botch. 
In  fact,  it  is  next  to  nothing. 

Mr.  Titzel  asked  Mr.  Black  if  he  knew  whether  a man 
who  is  not  financially  responsible  and  does  not  have  in- 
surance, whether  the  injured  workman  could  go  on  the 
man  that  he  was  doing  the  work  for,  or  to  the  contractor, 
if  he  is  doing  the  work  as  a sub-contractor.  All  the  con- 
tractors that  I do  work  for  at  the  present  time  have  sent 
me  a letter  asking  me  if  I carry  liability  insurance,  and 
stating  that  no  work  shall  be  done  on  their  work  until  I 
assure  them  that  I have  taken  out  compensation  insurance 
in  some  responsible  company,  asking  the  policy  and  some 
questions  in  connection  with  it,  a form  which  I think  they 
must  have  got  from  their  own  insurance  company  or  their 
attorneys. 

Frank  Lane  said: — I cannot  conceive  how  an  owner  or 
a contractor  would  permit  a man  to  compete  on  work  who 
was  not  financially  responsible  or  in  a position  to  give 
bonds  for  the  execution  of  the  work  if  he  was  not  finan- 
cially responsible.  A sub-contractor  or  a contractor  comes 
into  our  premises  to  perform  any  specific  job,  irrespective 
of  whether  it  is  painting  or  plumbing  or  anything  else. 
The  first  requisite  on  his  part  is  to  file  with  us  a form 
which  we  send  him,  setting  forth  if  he  is  working  under 
the  compensation  law  of  Pennsylvania,  telling  us  the 
kind  and  name  of  insurance  he  is  carrying  and  agreeing 
that  he  will  compensate  his  own  workmen  in  case  of  injury 
on  our  premises.  He  cannot  even  bid  on  the  job  if  he  is 
not  prepared  to  do  that  thing.  That  applies  all  along  the 
line.  There  is  a master  painter  in  Philadelphia  now  work- 
ing for  my  company  as  a sub-contractor,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  show  us  that  he  was  able  to  take  care  of 
his  employes.  So  I think  that  covers  the  question  of 
what  will  happen  to  the  little  master  painter  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  who  will  not  take  out  insurance  and  prop- 
erly protect  himself.  If  he  has  done  nothing  'in,  the  matter, 
of  course,  he  automatically  is  working  under  the  law. 
That  covers  all  of  us,  irrespective  of  whether  we  are  man- 
ufacturers or  master  painters.  I do  not  believe  Mr.  Black 
touched  on  occupational  disease.  Now  that  is  vital  to  you 
men,  because  you  have  occupational  diseases.  Under  the 
law  as  it  was  explained  to  us  by  our  attorneys,  our  in- 
surance men  and  Dr.  Price  Jackson,  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  of  Harrisburg,  occupational  disease 
under  this  law  is  not  covered. 

Mr.  Black  stated  that  if  a man  was  going  home  from  your 
job  and  carrying  material,  which  he  was  to  use  the  next 
day  on  a job  he  would  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
law.  But  ordinary  going  home  is  simply  his  own  business 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  employment.  His  employ- 
ment ceases  when  he  stops  working.  Mr.  Bowen  in  his 
lecture  stated,  as  the  law  was  practically  adopted  there 
was  nothing  which  made  a property  owner  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  the  contractors  and  others  upon  the  place. 
Tn  some  other  States  it  is  so,  but  under  this  Pennsylvania 
law  there  is  nothing  compulsory  in  the  shape  of  an  owner 
feeling  any  responsibility  about  the  thing  if  a man  is  hurt; 
there  is  no  claim  against  him,  I suppose,  unless  he  was 
hurt  by  the  owner  himself,  then  he  would  be  responsible 
at  the  common  law.  Employers  having  no  property  may 
reject  the  compensation  plan  without  risk  in  anything 
except  their  business.  This  is  apparently  a situation  in 
whch  the  new  law  works  a hardship  on  the  small  em- 
ployer who  has  been  able  to  accumulate  some  property. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  counteracts  this  disad- 
vantage except  that  one  judgment  against  anyone  might 
completely  wipe  out  his  business. 

Frank  Lane  said: — The  intelligent  man  is  not  as  prone  to 
accident  as  the  ignorant,  careless  man  who  does  not  think. 
All  accidents  come  right  down  to  the  question  of  ‘‘I  didn’t 
think.”  Had  he  thought  he  would  not  have  had  the  acci- 
dent. The  man  who  steps  off  a curb  in  front  of  an  auto- 
mobile is  the  fellow  who  didn’t  think.  The  man  who 
ollmbs  a ladder  in  a dangerous  place  is  the  fellow  who 


didn’t  think.  The  man  who  steps  out  on  a scaffold  before 
he  makes  it  fast  is  a fellow  who  didn’t  think.  It  is  reason- 
able to  think  that  your  journeymen  painters,  who  have 
been  in  the  business  a long  term  of  yearS,  know  scaffolds 
and  know  ladders,  and  know  the  conditions  under  which 
you  are  working.  And  those  men  are  not  so  prone  to  acci- 
dents as  you  cheaper  men. 

Mr.  Franklin  said: — The  man  who  might  get  a thousand 
dollars  a minute  sometimes  doesn’t  think  and  he  has  an 
accident.  Now  in  case  he  had  an  accident  he  only  gets  $10 
a week. 

Mr.  Black  said: — Painters  speak  about  taking  contracts 
to  paint  structural  steel  construction  or  bridges,  iron 
bridges  spanning  waterways  and  then  may  be  a bridge 
over  a street  between  two  large  office  buildings.  The  rate 
is  $8.86  per  hundred.  Eight  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents 
would  be  added  to  every  $100  worth  of  wages  when  you 
make  a contract  to  paint  structural  steel  work  for  one  of 
those  large  modern  buildings  or  painting  steel  bridges 
across  highways  or  across  rivers,  or  wherever  they  may 
happen  to  be. 

Mr.  Dewar  stated  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the 
men’s  time  separately,  those  that  are  working  inside  from 
those  that  are  working  outside.  Therefore  the  need  for 
getting  up  a time  sheet  showing  this  difference,  one  col- 
umn showing  inside  work  and  the  other  showing  outside 
work,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  premium  paid. 
Tour  premium  will  be  based  on  your  wage  account  for  the 
preceding  year. 

After  considerable  further  discussion  the  morning  ses- 
sion adjourned. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.20  p.  m.  by  Presi- 
dent Fowler. 

Mr.  Dewar  spoke  on  the  subject  of 

Trade  Schools — Is  the  Country  Awake  to  the  Need 
of  Them? 

Mr.  Dewar  said,  in  part: — There  is  no  question  about  it 
that  the  solving  of  the  question  that  we  are  concerned  with 
lies  with  the  industrial  trade  school.  We  have  in  this 
country  industries  of  every  kind,  we  have  dissipated,  and 
now  we  are  confronted  with  the  woeful  waste  of  that  dis- 
sipation. This  country  is  just  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
conservation  of  our  industries  is  necessary.  And  there  is  a 
bill  at  the  present  time  before  the  Congress  at  Washington 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  essential  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  become  active  creating  schools  fitted  to  teach  the 
American  boy  the  trades  and  the  industries. 

The  cry  has  gone  out  from  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  many  years  past,  also  from  the  International,  like  a 
voice  emanating  from  the  desert,  that  we  must  awake  to 
the  necessities  of  the  hour,  and  that  if  is  now  up  to  the 
municipal,  State  and  national  governments  of  this  country 
to  provide  us,  to  care  for  her  industries.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it. 

We  have  in  Philadelphia  a trade  school  where  trades  in 
a measure  are  taught.  We  have  in  Connecticut  the  best 
trade  schools  in  this  country,  where  the  young  men  are 
set  apart  for  the  different  vocations.  That  is  a practical 
trade  school.  But  it  does  not  matter  how  practical  the 
trade  school  may  be,  the  young  man  emanating  from  these 
schools  as  a graduate  is  not  fitted  for  his  full  duty  in  the 
industry.  It  requires  of  him  at  least  a year’s  practical 
experience  with  a master  or  masters.  In  the  schools  of 
Europe  they  require  a certain  amount  of  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  employ  of  a master  before  the  young  man  gets 
his  credentials  in  full,  and  he  goes  probably  from  one  mas- 
ter to  another  or  from  this  town  to  another  town,  thereby 
becoming  a journeyman,  afterwards  the  competent  me- 
chanic. 

Now  there  is  a disposition  in  this  country  that  will  have 
to  be  eliminated  if  we  ever  propose  to  have  a distinctive 
American  artisan.  Lines  today  all  lead  towards  the  pro- 
ducing of  the  specialist.  Now  a specialist  is  a man  that 
is  proficient  along  one  line,  and  when  his  employer  has  no 
work  fitted  for  his  specialty  he  is  laid  to  one  side.  The 
young  man  should  realize  the  necessity  of  being  an  all- 
round man,  and  then  he  can  specialize  along  the  line  of 
his  choice  or  that  portion  of  it  he  is  best  fitted  for. 

Now  it  is  necessary  to  begin  early  with  the  young  man. 
when  he  is  a pupil  at  our  public  schools.  We  have  now 
manual  departments,  and  boys  should  be  taught  or  com- 
pelled to  enter  in  certain  hours  of  the  week  into  those 
manual  departments  of  the  public  schools,  and  they  are 
under  the  teaching  of  proficient  men..  Women  as  educators 
have  their  forte;  but  when  it  comes  to  the  industries  it 
requires  the  man  to  teach  and  guide  the  boy,  or  we  have 
more  misfits  than,  we  have  fits. 

The  boy  at  the  public  school  that  goes  into  the  manual 
department  will  take  up  carpentry,  he  will  take  up  plumb- 
ing. After  a few  weeks’  observation  a competent  master 
can  see  as  to  the  talent  of  that  boy,  whether  he  is  fitted 
to  be  a plumber  or  whether  he  is  a misfit.  Then  he  will 
seek  that  position  for  the  boy  which  the  boy  mentally  is 
capable  of  filling.  That  is  vocational  guidance.  He  gradu- 
ates from  the  public  school  into  the  higher  classes.  And 
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the  manual  department  should  follow  in  our  high  schools, 
and  from  there  he  should  graduate  into  the  trade  schools. 
And  by  reason  of  his  education  he  will  become  in  time  the 
ideal  American  artisan. 

What  are  our  conditions  today?  Go  into  any  decorative 
establishment  in  Pittsburgh  that  employs  fresco  painters 
and  you  will  find  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  men  of  foreign 
birth,  who  have  learned  their  trades  abroad.  Where  do 
we  find  the  graduates  of  our  public  schools  and  our  com- 
mon schools?  We  will  find  them  in  the  offices;  we  will 
find  them  behind  the  counters.  How  few  young  men  are 
there  today  in  the  offices  and  in  the  stores  of  any  city  in 
this  country  who  have  the  chance  of  progress  like  the  am- 
bitious mechanic.  It  is  only  the  exceptional  young  man 
that  rises  above  his  fellows,  that  proves  by  instinct  and 
by  the  worth  that  he  has  exhibited  and  proven  to  his 
master  that  rises  above  the  workshop. 

What  has  this  country  done  towards  the  conservation 
of  our  American  boys?  Not  a thing.  Look  at  the  woeful 
waste  of  the  energy  of  those  boys;  and  the  industries  to- 
day are  suffering  from  that  waste. 

These  are  conditions  confronting  our  boys  today.  There- 
fore I say  that  the  only  solution  is  in  the  immediate  ac- 
tion of  our  municipal,  State  and  national  bodies  in  the 
establishment  of  trade  schools.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Stover  moved  a vote  of  thanks  tendered  Mr.  Dewar. 
Carried. 

President  Fowler  said: — It  is  a difficult  thing  to  get  an 
American  boy  to  learn  any  trade.  If  you  advertise  for 
boys  you  won’t  get  one  to  learn  a trade.  For  anything 
else  you  can  get  one.  When  they  want  to  introduce  trade 
schools  are  they  going  to  offer  chromos  or  what  are  they 
going  to  do  to  get  the  boys  to  learn  a mechanical  busi- 
ness? I have  one  boy  learning  the  painting  business  in 
my  place  today.  I would  have  more  if  I could  get  them. 

Frank  Lane  said: — If  you  men  could  get  men,  from 
trade  schools  that  knew  brushes,  that  knew  how  to  do 
plain  brushwork  neatly,  cleanly,  with  dispatch,  keep  them- 
selves clean,  do  their  work  clean  in  the  house  where  they 
were  working,  it  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  you. 
You  can  make  decorators  of  them  afterwards. 

I do  believe  that  there  are  many  boys  who  would  go  into 
your  business  and  would  learn  the  trade  of  painter  and 
decorator  if  they  really  knew  the  facts.  Sometimes  I 
blame  you  yourselves  for  not  offering  the  boy  something, 
for  not  pointing  out  to  him  what  there  is  in  the  industry. 
It  is  up  to  you  to  get  in  tduch  with  the  boys.  I would  not 
give  a snap  of  my  finger  for  a fellow  that  comes  to  me 
looking  for  a position  that  has  occupied  a similar  posi- 
tion. He  rarely  interests  me.  When  I want  a crackerjack 
that  knows  the  game  in  any  particular  branch  of  our 
business  I look  for  the  fellow  who  »is  working  for  me  and 
not  the  fellow  who  is  jumping.  We  expect  to  get  such 
youngsters  out  of  the  schools  who  haven’t  strated  yet. 
We  are  after  them  all  the  time.  When  we  get  in  touch 
with  a fellow  who  looks  as  if  he  had  it  in  him  we  spend 
a lot  of  time  on  him.  I have  spent  two  or  three  hours 
talking  to  a schoolboy  who  knew  nothing  about  the  busi- 
ness, but  the  chap  looked  to  me  as  if  he  had  the  makings, 
and  I was  talking  to  him  about  what  he  could  do  if  he 
wanted  to  do  it.  Every  young  man  who  comes  to  our 
plant  is  a potential  director;  every  young  man  that  comes 
to  our  plant  under  me  is  a potential  superintendent.  He 
can  get  my  job  if  he  works  hard  enough.  If  I could  suc- 
ceed in  raising  one  of  those  chaps  to  my  job  I would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  and  perfectly  happy,  because  I believe 
that  when  he  got  to  that  point  I would  certainly  be  cap- 
able of  moving  up  a little  bit  myself. 

I quite  agree  with  Mr.  Dewar  that  the  apprenticeship 
system  is  old  and  antiquated.  We  have  got  past  that 
stage.  You  cannot  get  boys  that  way  in  your  business  or 
any  other  business.  You  have  got  to  devise  some  quick 
means  of  getting  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  trade 
or  whatever  it  may  be  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the  boy  and 
his  hands  trained  skillfully  enough  so  that  he  becomes  a 
producer  quickly,  and  then  he  will  learn  the  fine  points 
of  the  game  later  on.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Rapp  said: — The  school  is  taking  the  place  of  home 
training  and  the  average  boy  comes  out  of  the  grade 
schools  ready  for  high  school.  The  line  of  education  has 
been  academic.  The  boy  does  not  want  to  learn  a trade. 
That  boy  is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  It  is  not 
the  boy’s  fault,  and  do  not  lay  the  blame  on  the  boy.  It  is 
your  fault  and  mine,  that  fault  of  the  educator,  the  fault 
of  society  and  the  fault  of  the  parents.  In  a great  many 
cases  parents  would  rather  place  their  boys  into  a depart- 
ment store,  into  a blind  alley  job,  where  the  only  hope  of 
the  future  is  $10  or  $12  a week.  If,  for  some  reason,  he 
loses  his  job  he  possibly  tramps  the  streets  for  months  be- 
fore he  can  find  another.  The  boy  is  not  equipped  to  be  a 
journeyman,  he  is  not  equipped  to  be  a skilled  mechanic, 
he  is  not  equipped  to  be  a contractor.  He  is  equipped  for 
the  meanest,  cheapest,  poorest  place  that  we  have.  Who 
will  teach  in  our  schools  and  show  the  boy  that  the  aver- 
age mechanic  on  a building  will  earn  from  $100  to  $125  a 
month,  working  eight  hours  a day,  rather  than  the  result 
that  would  come  to  him  serving  as  clerk,  with  an  ambition 
to  reach  up  possibly  to  $70  a month?  The  mechanic  goes 
from  one  employer  to  another  and  he  will  be  independent 
and  become  a contractor,  a foreman  or  a superintendent 


himself.  The  greatest  duty  we  owe  to  the  future  is  the 
boy  that  we  raise. 

Mr.  Byrne  said:— In  our  vocational  schools  and  in  our 
trade  schools,  and  in  our  technical  schools  the  pedagogue 
is  on  the  throne,  and  our  boys  are  not  getting  the  practical 
part  of  the  business.  The  instructors  are  not  competent 
to  teach  what  they  undertake  to  do.  I was  speaking  to  a 
master  painter  the  other  day  and  he  told  me  that  he  actu- 
ally said  to  his  only  son: — “I  will  guarantee  you  $2,500  a 
year.  If  you  don’t  make  it  out  of  the  business  I will  pay 
it  to  you.”  And  the  boy  said: — “No,”  and  he  went  to  work 
in  a large  establishment  as  a clerk.  He  gets  up  to  $125, 
but  that  hardly  compares  with  the  $2,500  a year  and  the 
possibilities.  What  is  needed  is  that  the  instructors  in 
these  primary  trade  schools  are  competent  to  find  out  what 
is  in  the  boy  and  what  he  is  most  capable  of  doing.  The 
boy  schould  be  started  right.  There  are  lots  of  them  there 
that  can  draw  the  nicest  kind  of  things  and  they  cannot 
paint  a wall,  and  they  cannot  paint  a door.  There  are  so 
many  doors  and  so  many  walls  to  be  painted,  and  there  are 
so  few  pictures  to  be  painted,  that  I think  it  is  an  economic 
necessity  for  them  to  get  at  the  thing  that  there  is  a de- 
mand for.  We  should  see  that  it  is  not  the  pedagogue  that 
is  teaching  the  men  painting.  We  should  have  something 
to  say  as  to  who  will  instruct  our  youth. 

Mr.  Dewar  asked: — How  many  of  the  members  have  the 
faculty  of  conveying  their  knowledge  to  the  pupil?  Mighty 
few  of  you.  You  can  do  the  work  yourself  but  you  cannot 
teach  the  other  fellow  to  do  it.  There  is  a dearth  all  over 
this  country  of  men  capable  of  conveying  their  knowledge 
to  the  boy,  and  I am  continually  in  receipt  of  communica- 
tions from  schools  in  different  parts  of  this  country  ask- 
ing me  to  recommend  teachers  for  the  decorative  or  plain 
painting  or  lettering  classes. 

Some  business  matters  of  the  Association  were  taken  up, 
after  which  the  Auditing  Committee  reported  that  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Association  had  been  found  correct. 

Committee  on  President’s  Address. 

Mr.  Titzel  reported: — The  president’s  address  contains 
two  recommendations,  both  of  which  the  committee  con- 
curs in.  The  first  is  that  the  per  capita  tax  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  be  held  at  its  present  rate  and  not  be 
increased  to  the  locals.  The  second  is  that  the  Master 
Painters’  Association  of  Pennsylvania  devise  some  scheme 
for  organizing  the  State  so  that  we  have  all  districts  of  the 
State  organized  in  proper  shape,  both  of  which  the  com- 
mittee concurs  in. 

Mr.  Dewar  moved  that  Robert  S.  Perry,  president  of 
Harrison  Brothers  & Co.,  become  a life  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators,  this  being  a token  of  their  esteem  and 
high  regard  for  him  as  a man  and  manufacturer. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  adopted. 

Secretary  Lane  presented  a vote  of  thanks  for  the 
Ladies’  Committee,  who  so  unselfishly  devoted  consider- 
able time  to  taking  care  of  the  visiting  ladies — on  behalf 
of  the  latter. 

Philadelphia  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next  con- 
vention. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  en- 
suing year: — 

President,  John  Dewar,  Pittsburgh. 

Vice-president,  George  Butler,  Philadelphia. 

Secretary,  Thomas  Lane,  Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer,  William  D.  Wolfinger,  Reading. 

After  the  installation  of  the  officers  a motion  was  adopted 
that  the  president  appoint  the  Executive  Board. 

Mr.  Stover  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  all  those  who 
assisted  in  making  this  assembly  the  success  it  has  been. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Rapp  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Morgan,  who 
very  kindly  came  forward  and  drafted  the  very  beautiful 
testimonial  that,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Cluley.  I wish  that  the 
Association  could  extend  to  him  a vote  of  thanks  for  his 
kindness.  Carried. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  engross  resolutions 
showing  the  adoption  and  the  election  of  Dean  Connelly 
and  Robert  S.  Perry  as  life  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators.  Car- 
ried. 

Mr.  O’Connor,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  thanked  the  con- 
vention for  the  courtesies  extended  to  him  and  his  son 
while  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Rapp  moved  a vote  of  thanks  extended  to  the  retir- 
ing officers,  Mr.  Fowler  especially,  who  has  presided  for 
two  years  in  his  own  quiet,  nice  way,  but  still  at  the  same 
time  bringing  the  gavel  down  on  anybody  that  trans- 
gressed parliamentary  law.  Carried. 

Mr.  Fowler  thanked  the  convention. 

The  convention  then  adjourned. 


THE  BANQUET. 

To  the  strains  of  pleasing  music  the  master  painters, 
their  wives  and  friends  formed  a procession  and  took  their 
places  at  the  handsomely  appointed  table  arranged  in  the 
famous  English  room  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel.  Notable 
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educators  and  representatives  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
were  among  the  throng. 

A delicious  menu  was  prepared  and  served,  interspersed 
with  the  brightest  and  wittiest  songs,  together  with  many 
of  Stephen  G.  Foster’s  compositions.  The  singing  was  led 
by  W.  H.  Davis,  whose  solos  were  much  appreciated  and 
enjoyed.  When  coffee  and  cigars  had  been  served  Presi- 
dent Charles  H.  Fowler,  in  an  appropriate  speech,  intro- 
duced John  Dewar  as  toastmaster.  Mr.  Dewar  excelled  all 
former  efforts  in  this  capacity  and  with  droll  jokes  and 
pleasing  eloquence  the  several  speakers  were  presented  to 
the  guests. 

First  came  the  toast  to  the  ladies,  and  with  subtle  humor 
and  touching  pathos  Thomas  Lane,  a favorite  after-dinner 
speaker  with  the  Pennsylvania  master  painters,  uttered 
words  that  touched  the  responsive  chords  in  all  of  his 
hearers.  He  closed  with  a fitting  tribute  to  women  and 
pointed  out  particularly  the  imperishability  of  a mother’s 
love. 

“One  Another”  was  the  second  toast  and  was  responded 
to  by  P.  J.  Byrne,  who  in  a reminiscent  mood  told  many 
humorous  incidents  that  occurred  in  the  early  days  with 
many  of  the  well  known  townsmen  of  Pittsburgh.  He  por- 
trayed in  a most  pleasing  manner  some  of  the  characters 
of  T.  A.  Daly,  the  Philadelphia  poet,  and  won  for  himself 
much  praise  and  applause.  He  closed  with  the  following 
poem : — 

The  Gathering  o’  the  Clans. 

When  winter  winds  did  scirl  and  blaw, 

And  a’  the  airth  was  happed  in  snaw, 

Some  painters  met  to  talk  o’  trade. 

An’  o’  the  money  they  had  made; 

To  see  if  harvest  timed’ld  bring 
The  gow’den  promise  o’  the  spring. 

They  figured  jobs  an’  what  they  cost, 

To  see  if  they  had  gained  or  lost. 

Oh,  black  the  work  o’  fountain  pen 
That  finds  where  profits  might  ha’  been. 

Here’s  Titzel  looking  for  a flaw 
In  mazes  o’  the  compense  law; 

Here’s  Cluley  loaded  down  wi’  facts. 

An’  Frankie  Brown  wi’  temprance  trac’s, 

Which  proved  that  any  business  ’Id  fail 
Where  men  kept  guzzling  nut-brown  ale. 

Sma’  need  to  mention  Dewar’s  name, 

’Tis  written  big  in  ha’  o’  fame. 

Well,  he  was  there  and  would  advise 
Good  work,  the  thing  to  advertize. 

And  here,  soothsayer  frae  the  East, 

Out  Dannelin  Danell  at  a feast. 

Doc.  Gardner’ld  grow  before  their  eyes 
’Lectrolis  buds  o’  wondrous  size; 

And  Doctor  Heckel’ld  hae  them  think 
They’d  a’  be  well  that  used  his  zinc; 

Alladin  Brankin’s  sesamees 

Was  bending  twigs  to  grow  fine  trees. 

But  wee  Al.  Rapp,  as  was  his  wont, 

Laid  a’  the  blame  on  Dewar’s  Don’t, 

’Twould  make  things  rosy  that  were  blue 
If  he’ld  but  tell  us  what  to  do. 

So  whiles  the  moon  wi’  dimmin’  horn 
Gave  proof  o’  cornin’  glorious  morn. 

Each  pledged  to  each  to  be  a brither 
And  aye  to  stand  or  fa’  thegither. 

Toastmaster  Dewar  said: — The  next  speaker  on  the  pro- 
gram is  a man  with  a vision,  and  a vision  without  ambi- 
tion is  as  nothing.  He  is  a man  that  is  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  greatest  educational  institutions  in  the  world,  to  fit 
men  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  teach  men  how  to  do 
things.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I present  to  you  to 
speak  on  the  subject  of  “Raising  the  Standard,”  Dr.  Ar- 
thur A.  Hammerschlag,  director  of  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology.  (Applause.) 

Raising  the  Standard. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— 'With  an  in- 
troduction like  that  most  men  would  be  content  to  rise  and 
say  but  a few  words  and  be  seated.  But  I feel  it  a great 
privilege  to  say  a few  serious  words  dealing  with  some  of 
the  hard  facts  in  which  the  master  painters  and  decorators 
of  this  country  are  directly  interested,  and  I am  going  to 
reply  simply  and  very  much  to  the  point.  My  message  to- 
night,' that  of  raising  the  standard,  is  of  such  serious  im- 
port if  you  will  forgive  me  if  I try  not  to  tell  any  stories 
but  to  deal  with  hard  facts. 

The  painters  and  decorators  of  America  are  eager  and 
anxious  to  add  to  their  ranks  the  youth  of  America.  I 
know  that  they  are  eager  for  this  accretion  to  their  ranks, 
because  numerous  committees  from  this  industry  have  re- 
peatedly visited  me  and  asked  us  this  question.  And  I 
think  that  some  of  the  men  who  have  been  on  that  mis- 
sion have  been  inclined  to  think  that  the  director  of  the 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  was  inclined  to  put 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  master  painters 
and  decorators  and  young  America;  and  nothing  is  further 
from  my  Intent  or  the  intent  of  the  institution  which  I 
represent  tonight.  We  merely  want  to  try  to  give  young 
America  the  subject  fully. 

Last  night,  I understand  there  was  a discussion  between 
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those  who  advocated  the  instruction  in  trade  out  of  public 
funds  and  those  who  did  not  agree  wholly  with  that  point 
of  view,  but  that  there  was  a general  agreement  that  in- 
dustrial instruction  was  valuable  and  important  and  es- 
sential. And  as  I sat  her©  tonight  I have  heard  from  in- 
dividuals that  same  old  cry  that  comes  up,  that  the  indus- 
try is  not  attractive  and  attracting  new  material;  that 
there  are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  new  material  getting 
ino  the  field  of  the  painters  and  decorators.  Somehow  or 
other,  that  is  a very  wise  provision,  that  new  generations 
are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  that  they  cannot  be 
forced  or  pushed  into  the  avenues  or  fields  which  do  not 
offer  the  right  kind  of  an  outlook.  I do  not  say  in  dis- 
paragement, but  if  yo_ung  America,  looking  at  the  typical 
house  painter  or  decorator,  in  his  overalls,  with  a smudge 
on  face  and  hands,  with  the  odor  of  his  paints  and  lead, 
with  the  attitude  which  he  must  assume  when  trying  to 
paint  a ceiling  and  work  in  corners;  if  he  eagerly  aeeks  to 
imitate  it,  to  leave  the  bright  sunshine  and  go  out  over 
the  fields  and  play,  and  choose  it  as  a thing  he  wants  just 
because  he  sees  that  kind  of  environment,  then  I will  say 
there  is  something  the  matter  with  young  America;  he 
cannot  be  healthy,  he  cannot  be  strong,  he  cannot  be  vig- 
orous, he  cannot  be  ambitious,  he  cannot  have  inspirations, 
if  he  chooses  to  work  in  those  surroundings  without  know- 
ing what  is  back  of  the  picture  when  he  sees  that  these 
workmen  are  at  work.  And  the  master  painters  and  dec- 
orators will  have  to  uncover  what  is  back  of  their  over- 
alls, of  their  paints  and  their  turpentine,  and  their  lead 
and  their  brushes  and  the  queer,  curious  places  in  which 
they  have  got  to  work,  if  they  expect  to  attract  the  boys 
and  the  young  Americans  into  their  trade. 

Now  master  painters  and  decorators  cannot  uncover  that 
without  beginning  to  evalue  themselves.  I speak  of  eval- 
uation in  a distinctly  particular  sense.  How  much  of  the 
thing  which  you  practice  is  business?  How  much  of  it  is 
talent  and  art?  How  much  of  it  is  skill?  How  much  of 
it  is  sweat  and  labor?  What  are  your  master  painters  and 
decorators,  business  men,  artists,  workmen,  craftsmen? 
Do  you  know  my  picture  of  you?  And  I have  been  trying 
all  day  to  get  a clear  picture  of  you — is  an  extremely  com- 
posite individual  of  all  of  these?  And  I wondered  whether 
the  most  skillful  craftsman  among  you,  the  most  artistic 
among  you,  is  necessarily  the  most  skillful  house  painter 
among  you,  and  I wondered  how  many  of  you  wrere  busi- 
ness men, — shrewd,  capable,  knowing  how  to  take  con- 
tracts and  to  handle  men  and  knowing  little  or  nothing 
about  the  art  side  of  your  work  or  the  skillful  manipula- 
tion of  your  materials  and  your  tools. 

But  I am  convinced  that  until  you  begin  to  evalue  the 
relationship  that  exists  between  all  these  phases  of  your 
composite  manhood,  will  not  be  able  to  make  it  clear 
to  workmen  that  the  distinction  between  them  and  you 
is  a difference  between  master  and  man.  And  if  you  can- 
not make  it  clear  to  that  individual,  who  is  thus  associated 
with  you,  how  much  more  difficult  is  it  going  to  be  for 
you  to  make  it  apparent  to  the  youngster  detached  from 
you,  in  schools  that  are  far  away,  in  the  highways  and 
byways!  What  are  you  going  to  do  to  attract  this  young 
America?  What  have  you  done?  You  have  offered  the 
thing  that  you  had  as  a boy. 

And  so  all  these  things  come  in.  And  we  will  come  now 
to  the  apprenticeship.  “We  will  pay  you  the  same  rate  of 
pay  as  you  would  get  as  an  apprentice  in  any  other  trade, 
and  at  the  end  of  a certain  number  of  years  we  will  raise 
gradually  that  pay,  year  after  year,  until  you  get  the 
munificent  and  magnificent  rate  of  pay  which  the  journey- 
man painter  now  gets.”  And  you  wonder  that  he  does  not 
flock  in  great  droves  into  your  places  of  business.  Young 
America  does  not  want  that  kind  of  a vision.  Young 
America  wants  to  see  something  besides  day  wages,  in  his 
early  years,  until  he  has  tested  his  wings.  He  wants  to 
fly.  He  is  hopeful  and  ambitious,  but  he  wants  to  be  a 
bigger  man  and  grow  faster  than  his  father  did.  and  he 
does  not  necessarily  want  to  travel  the  same  path  his 
father  did.  And  the  master  painters  and  decorators  have 
come  to  me  and  said:  ‘‘Since  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  attract  these  apprentices  and  make  them,  and  because 
we  have  certain  difficulties  with  certain  organizations, 
why  isn’t  it  the  business  of  the  trade  schools  to  prepare 
and  train  these  men  and  send  them  into  our  industry?” 
And  I have  said  to  them:  “You  cannot  build  up  the  vital 

forces  of  your  industry  through  working  at  the  bottom 
that  way.  You  have  been  trying  to  for  generation  after 
generation.  You  have  been  trying  it  with  might  and  main, 
with  kindness  and  every  effort,  and  what  you  have  failed 
in,  in  trying  to  work  up  from  the  bottom,  you  cannot 
expect  us  to  win  in  without  such  knowledge,  such  experi- 
ence. such  opportunities  for  employment.  If  we  have  got 
to  give  a picture  to  young  America,  which  does  not  appeal 
with  such  concrete  things  and  such  simple  forms,  we  have 
little  prospect,  and  if  we  do  not  give  that  vision  to  young 
America  we  do  not  attract  him  into  the  school." 

And  I will  say  here  that  a hundred  students,  in  a popu- 
lation of  ten  millions  in  America,  will  be  a large  number 
which  will  be  attracted  by  the  externals  of  the  painters 
and  decorators'  industry,  and  less  than  a hundred  will  be 
attracted  by  the  compensation  which  they  know  they  can 
get  at  the  end  of  a long  tenure  of  apprenticeship,  and  so 
your  apprenticeship  is  dead.  It  is  never  to  be  revived 
under  the  old  form.  Young  America  refuses  to  recognize 
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that  that  is  the  path  which  he  is  traveling.  And  if  I can 
do  anything  to  improve  the  profession,  the  industry  of  the 
master  painter  and  decorator,  it  will  not  be  by  going 
against  what  I know  of  his  master.  And  you  men  will 
not  help  your  case  by  pleading  for  something  which  some- 
body ought  to  be  eager  to  get  without  your  plea. 

But  we  are  listening  for  my  logic  tonight  which  is,  “The 
Raising  of  the  Standard.”  Because  I believe  that  the 
future  of  the  master  painter  and  decorator  can  only  be 
assured  one  way,  and  that  is  by  raising  the  standard  all 
along  the  line.  The  future  master  painter  and  decorator 
is  going  to  find  himself  in  competition  with  pigments, 
preservatives,  compounds  of  colors  squirted  on  by  ma- 
chines. He  is  going  to  find  in  wall  paper  a competitor 
as  well  as  an  adjunct.  He  is  going  to  find  fabrics,  where 
white  lead  was  formerly  used.  He  is  going  to  find  wood 
and  metal,  and  enamel  all  competing  with  him.  And  he 
has  got  to  raise  the  standard  of  his  work  and  introduce 
into  his  business  enterprise  the  one  thing  which  makes 
him  unassailable: — Art;  he  must  become  more  of  the  artist. 
He  must  substitute  for  the  kind  of  hand  labor  which  wields 
the  brush  and  thinks  in  gallons  of  paint,  he  must  begin 
to  think  about  ornaments  and  beauty  and  tone,  and  he 
cannot  be  color  blind.  And  the  workman,  whom  he  is 
going  to  use,  must  be  more  artist  than  the  old  line  work- 
man, and  he  must  command  a higher  rate  of  pay.  He 
must  get  something  in  material  return  for  the  environ- 
ment. He  must  get  his  rewards  because  he  does  not  wear 
stiff  collars  and  white  linen  during  his  work.  He  must 
get  a definite  share  of  the  rewards.  And  the  youngster, 
to  be  attracted  into  that  industry,  must  find  assured  for 
him,  when  he  finishes  whatever  you  call  your  course  of 
preparation,  whether  in  school  or  out  or  in  both  places,  a 
bigger  return  than  any  of  the  old  line  workmen,  because 
he  must  be  even  still  more  technically  trained,  with  the 
knowledge  of  more  substances,  more  materials,  more  artist 
than  workman — capable.  And  that  kind  of  workman  is 
going  to  command  higher  rates  of  pay  than  the  old  kind 
of  preparation  in  which  you  developed  one  phase  of  this 
broad  industry  and  said:  “This  constitutes  a journey- 
man.” 

If  you  want  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  to  do 
its  part  towards  helping  the  master  painters  and  decora- 
tors, you  will  have  to  co-operate,  you  will  have  to  do  your 
part.  And  how  can  you  do  it?  You  can  do  it  easily.  Let 
each  man,  who  is  a master  painter  and  decorator  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  or  in  your  International  Association, 
who  has  the  means  and  the  resources,  pick  out  the  bright- 
est eighteen  or  twenty  year  old  young  man  in  your  employ; 
pick  him  out  and  subsidize  him.  Give  him  $500  a year,  if 
necessary,  and  tell  him  to  spend  three  or  four  years  study- 
ing, working  in  art  and  the  business,  which  will  make  him 
a resourceful  and  a useful  unit  for  you  when  he  returns. 
Give  me  twenty  a year,  susidized  like  that  by  your  Inter- 
national Association,  and  it  will  warrant  us  in  the  very 
heavy  expenditure  which  will  be  necessary  to  teach  those 
students.  And  once  you  have  done  that,  every  one  of  the 
twenty,  when  he  goes  back  into  your  industry,  becomes  a 
real  teacher  of  the  green,  the  semi-skilled,  the  unambi- 
tious, who  can  do  the  ordinary  work.  And  if  you  will  do 
that,  you  will  begin  to  establish  a professional  status  to 
your  industry.  And  then,  when  public  funds  and  public 
schools  and  private  endowments  want  to  decide  into  which 
avenues  they  will  concentrate  their  philanthropy  or  their 
service,  they  will  recognize  your  industry,  and  if  it  does 
not  teach  trades  with  the  intensity  that  you  want,  co- 
operate some  more.  Make  arrangements  to  take  innumer- 
able groups  of  students  into  your  industry  for  part  time 
work  and  part  time  study.  But  let  the  man,  youngster 
as  he  is,  when  he  approaches  manhood  and  maturity,  have 
certain  recognition,  heretofore  not  carried  by  the  ordinary 
masters  associations.  And  the  thing  I am  asking  you  to 
do  is  not  novel.  It  is  not  the  discovery  of  a moment.  It 
is  being  tested  and  tried  elsewhere.  The  Typothetae  of 
America  are  doing1  just  that  very  thing  with  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  for  the  training  of  men  in  the 
graphical  arts,  printing  and  typesetting,  and  we  would  kill 
that  particular  movement  if  we  should  listen  to  the  smaller 
printer  who  wants  us  to  do  the  easy  thing,  the  thing  that 
you  can  do  better  than  we  can  do,  and  that  is  to  take  the 
rougher  edges  off  of  the  unskilled,  so  as  to  make  the  indi- 
vidual partially  productive. 

I have  spoken  thus  feelingly  because  I want  you  men  to 
realize  that  we  put  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  in- 
dustry. We  have  tried  to  do  what  your  joint  committee 
asked  me  to  do  only  recently— train  a few  so-called 
apprentices  or  workmen.  We  could  not  get  a baker’s 
dozen  of  students  to  continue  under  that  method.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  do  it  with  any  other  trade,  with 
any  other  industry.  We  are  never  going  to  be  successful. 
Since  we  are  experts,  since  we  know  what  we  are  talking 
about,  we  do  not  want  any  sentiment  of  that  sort  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  doing  the  big  thing.  And  when  you  are 
ready  to  do  the  big  thing  and  put  your  Master  Painters’ 
Association  in  the  front  rank  of  industrial  associations  by 
building  up  its  standard,  you  will  find  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  ready  with  wide  open  doors  to  co- 
operate with  you.  (Applause.) 

The  concluding  toast  was  responded  to  by  G.  W.  Thomp- 
son, of  the  National  Lead  Company,  New  York. 


Success. 

In  addressing  you  tonight  on  the  subject  of  success  I 
cannot  help  but  question  myself  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
I will  be  able  to  transfer  the  thoughts  which  are  in  my 
mind  into  yours.  It  has  seemed  to  me  sometimes  as 
though  human  minds  were  each  the  occupants,  as  it  were, 
of  a house  with  doors  and  windows,  and  other  means  of 
communication  with  the  outside  world,  and  that  if  one 
person  is  to  try  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
another  person  he  must  be  capable  of  entering  through 
one  of  those  openings  in  the  house  that  surrounds  the 
mind  of  the  other  person,  as  otherwise  he  will  have  no 
effect  upon  that  other  person’s  mind. 

It  may  be  that  your  minds  are  closed  to  the  thought 
which  I have  to  present;  it  may  be  that  your  windows  are 
fastened  down  and  your  doors  closely  locked.  If  that  is 
so  how  will  I find  entrance?  For  whosoever  the  fault  may 
be,  mine  or  yours,  if  I cannot  make  an  impression  upon 
your  mind  the  fault  lies  with  one  of  us;  either  you  have 
shut  your  mind  up  to  the  thoughts  which  I'  have  to  pre- 
sent, or  else  these  thoughts  are  of  such  a shape  and  char- 
acter that  they  will  not  readily  pass  through  the  open- 
ings in  the  house  in  which  your  mind  resides. 

This  thought  that  the  mind  occupies  a house  is  perhaps 
a fanciful  one,  but  it  surely  is  not  a fanciful  thought  that 
in  the  last  analysis  all  the  relations  of  men  with  each 
other  are  relations  of  mind.  If  what  I say  tonight  pleases 
you  or  displeases  you,  it  is  not  because  what  I say  relates 
to  anything  that  is  physically  here,  our  bodies  or  our  en- 
vironment, but  because  what  I say  has  some  effect  upon 
your  mind,  and  the  ordinary  events  of  life,  which  we  are 
apt  to  consider  as  material  in  their  character,  in  the  last 
analysis  are  also  to  be  measured  by  their  effects  upon  the 
minds  of  people. 

Consider  for  an  instant  the  mere  matter  of  the  produc- 
tion of  wealth.  What  constitutes  the  value  of  any  form 
of  wealth?  It  is  simply  the  effect  which  that  form  of 
wealth  produces  or  is  capable  of  producing  upon  the  minds 
of  people.  It  is  the  mind  that  after  all  appreciates  the 
value  of  any  form  of  wealth.  We  should  remember  that 
wealth  does  not  always  have  a material  form — a beautiful 
song  is  just  as  much  wealth  as  any  tangible  product  of 
labor,  and  yet  the  beautiful  song  has  no  material  form 
which  can  be  handled  or  seen,  the  song  can  simply  he 
heard.  The  organ  of  hearing  is  merely  an  avenue  along 
which  the  song  impressions  are  carried  to  the  mind,  which 
is  the  final  appreciator  of  everything  that  is  beautiful  and 
good. 

I am  down  on  your  program  tonight  to  speak  to  you  on 
the  subject  of  Success.  To  me  success  means  something 
more  than  the  doing  of  material  things.  It  involves  first 
of  all  an  effect  upon  other  people’s  minds.  If  I am  a suc- 
cessful manufacturer  it  is  because  I am  producing  things 
which  other  people  desire  and  which  other  people  are  able 
to  appreciate  mentally.  If  I am  a successful  master 
painter  it  is  because  I am  able  through  my  art  to  impress 
other  people’s  minds  with  the  beauty  of  my  work,  and  its 
final  service  is  to  be  measured  by  mental  appreciation. 
But  while  success  rests  in  the  first  instance  upon  the  abil- 
ity to  do  things  that  other  people  can  appreciate,  I would 
define  success  in  a more  definite  way  as  being  the  accum- 
ulated power  of  affecting  other  people’s  minds.  Also  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  affecting  of  other  people’s  minds  for 
good  should  be  defined  as  service.  The  continuously  suc- 
cessful man,  therefore,  becomes  the  man  who  has  an  in- 
creasing power  of  rendering  service,  and  in  so  doing  he 
has  an  increasing  power  of  affecting  other  people’s  minds, 
giving  them  pleasure  and  doing  them  good. 

Here  you  will  see  that  I am  making  service  to  depend 
entirely  upon  mental  relations.  Service  involves  the  power 
of  stimulating  other  minds  and  the  power  of  other  minds 
to  accept  the  stimulus.  So  after  all  we  must  not  forget, 
no  matter  what  our  vocation  may  be,  that  we  are  human 
beings,  and  as  human  beings  it  is  our  duty  to  develop  the 
closest  mental  relationships,  because  it  is  through  such 
mental  relationships  that  we  are  able  to  render  service 
one  to  the  other. 

Now  assuming  the  existence  of  this  relationship  between 
the  minds  of  men,  and  the  desirability  of  each  person  hav- 
ing as  great  an  influence  upon  other  minds  as  is  possible 
in  order  that  the  service  rendered  may  be  as  great  as  pos- 
sible, what  is  the  essential  thing  that  we  should  cultivate 
in  order  that  this  service  and  the  success  which  involves 
the  increased  power  of  service  shall  be  developed  to  the 
highest  degree?  Referring  to  my  little  picture  of  the 
human  mind  as  being  in  a house  with  doors  and  windows, 
it  would  seem  as  though  there  might  be  a key  by  which 
we  might  open  the  doors  of  other  people’s  minds,  that 
even  though  the  doors  may  be  locked — if  they  are  not  in- 
deed entirely  barred — and  if  we  had  the  key  we  could 
throw  open  these  portals  of  the  mind  and  enter  in.  I am 
going  to  tell  you  what  this  key  is  and  how  you  may,  if  you 
will,  enter  other  people’s  minds  in  order  to  render  the 
services  you  desire.  This  key,  which  will  unlock  almost 
any  mind,  is  the  imagination,  the  power  of  putting  your- 
self in  another  person’s  place,  the  power  of  thinking  of 
yourself  as  that  other  person.  That  is  the  key  which  will 
unlock  the  doors  of  the  mind.  The  man  who  possesses 
imagination  is  the  man  of  widest  influence;  he  possesses 
the  greatest  power  for  good  and  helpfulness. 
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Now  presuming  that  your  association  desires  success 
and  that  you  individually  desire  success,  what  suggestions 
can  I offer  to  you  whereby  you  individually  and  collectively 
can  be  successful  in  the  sense  in  which  I have  used  the 
term?  Remembering  that  success  is  the  increased  power 
of  service  and  that  all  of  the  relations  of  man  with  man 
are  really  mental  relations,  we  must,  first  of  all,  as  I have 
already  suggested,  not  forget  that  we  are  human  beings, 
and  as  human  beings  each  one  is  entitled  to  kindness  and 
consideration  in  all  the  little  differences  which  may  make 
up  the  structure  of  the  soul.  We  must  first  of  all  be  gen- 
tlemen, anxious  to  help,  anxious  to  render  service  in  the 
highest  terms  in  which  it  can  be  measured. 

As  a factor  in  success  I can  think  of  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  truthfulness  and  honesty.  There  is  nothing 
that  tends  to  close  up  the  mind  of  an  honest  man  so  com- 
pletely as  contact  with  a dishonest  man,  because  it  is  by 
faith  that  we  live,  faith  in  our  fellow  men,  and  dishonesty 
tends  to  make  other  minds  bolt  the  doors  more  tightly. 
Honesty,  furthermore,  is  an  essential  element  to  real  suc- 
cess— the  power  of  increased  service — because  success  is 
known  by  the  signs  which  it  hangs  forth.  Success  to  be 
fully  acquired  must  have  reputation,  and  a reputation  for 
honesty  and  truthfulness  is  capable  of  adding  a great  deal 
to  the  power  of  service.  I was  once  asked  by  a friend 
whether  I did  not  think  that  it  was  necessary  at  times  to 
lie  in  order  to  sell  goods,  and  my  answer  was  this — that 
it  is  very  possible  that  by  lying,  as  by  thieving,  as  by 
murder,  a man  could  obtain  wealth,  money  and  power  in 
a physical  sense,  but  that  after  all  he  cannot  add  to  his 
reputation,  and  he  cannot  add  consequently  to  his  power 
of  service.  And  then  again  the  man  who  is  tempted 
toward  dishonesty  should  not  allow  himself  to  think  that 
those  with  whom  he  is  dealing  are  necessarily  fools.  They 
may  see  through  his  dishonesty.  He  may  sell  his  goods, 
but  when  he  goes  to  collect  for  them  he  may  find  him- 
self out  of  pocket.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  “he  who 
sups  with  the  devil  must  have  a long  spoon.”  No  man  can 
be  really  successful  who  attempts  to  build  his  power  of 
service  upon  dishonesty. 

Another  factor  in  success  is  the  appreciation  of  beauty. 
Beauty  is  purely  mental  in  its  effect.  It  is  the  mind  only 
that  appreciates  beauty;  the  eye  is  merely  the  servant  of 
the  mind.  All  of  our  success  contributes  to  the  end  that 
beauty  shall  be  appreciated.  It  would  appear  as  though 
all  pleasure  rests  upon  a perception  of  beauty,  and  whether 
it  be  in  the  succession  of  harmonies  from  an  orchestra,  or 
the  gorgeous  colorings  of  a sunset,  or  the  succession  of 
pleasant  viands  at  a banquet  like  this,  no  matter  what  the 
service  may  be,  it  has  its  effect  upon  the  sense  of  the 
beautiful.  And  so  I would  say  that  in  the  creation  of  the 
beautiful  there  is  a direct  means  by  which  each  person  and 
each  association  can  be  successful,  adding  to  the  beauty  of 
fife  from  day  to  day.  Beauty  can  be  in  the  store,  it  can 
be  in  the  clothes  we  wear,  it  can  be  in  our  personal  appear- 
ance, it  can  be  in  our  actions,  but  wherever  it  is,  it  has 
an  effect  upon  someone  else’s  mind,  rendering  to  that  mind 
a service  which  after  all  pays  us  in  true  gold. 

As  service  really  depends  upon  the  effect  of  mind  upon 
mind,  it  is  evident  that  the  man  who  would  be  isolated, 
self-centered,  self-sufficient,  is  not  a man  who  can  in  the 
long  run  be  successful  and  have  an  increasing  power  of 
service — the  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  associations. 
This  Association,  which  is  honoring  me  tonight  by  permit- 
ting me  to  speak  to  it,  can  not  be  successful  in  so  far  as 
it  is  self-centered  and  thinks  only  of  its  own  success.  It, 
too,  must  think  of  its  influence  upon  the  minds  of  other 
associations.  It  must  go  out  into  the  world  having  its 
effect  upon  others,  and  being  in  turn  affected  by  them, 
serving  and  being  served. 

One  cannot  always  be  free  from  error.  Our  mistakes 
stand  up  between  us  and  other  people,  and  in  so  far  as 
they  so  stand,  we  will  lose  the  power  of  service,  the  power 
of  affecting  other  people’s  minds.  I would  exalt  tonight 
the  sporting  spirit,  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  is  willing 
to  take  his  punishment,  the  spirit  of  the  man  who  when 
he  has  done  wrong  takes  his  medicine  and  puts  his  errors 
behind  him.  A man  with  that  spirit  breaks  down  the 
barriers  between  men.  He  is  unwilling  that  there  should 
stand  before  him  this  menacing  error,  which  like  a flaming 
sword  prevents  him  from  entering  into  his  field  of  service. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  men,  and  perhaps  two  kinds  of 
organizations  that  I can  only  be  sorry  for.  because  they 
are  so  self-centered  and  are  so  misled  in  their  conception 
of  what  reality  is.  These  two  classes  of  men  and  perhaps 
organizations  are  those  that  have  grievances,  and  those 
who  believe  that  success  depends  upon  luck.  The  man 
who  has  a grievance  naturally  turns  the  world  against 
him.  He  thinks  the  world  is  not  treating  him  right.  Such 
a man  cannot  achieve  success.  The  world  does  owe  him  a 
great  deal,  and  the  world  is  ready  to  pay  him  all  that  it 
owes  him.  But  how  is  payment  to  be  made?  Surely  not 
unless  a fair  exchange  takes  place.  No  man  can  expect 
to  receive  interest  from  the  world  unless  he  g’-'es  some- 
thing to  the  world.  The  man  with  the  grievance  is  so  apt 
to  think  that  he  owes  nothing  to  the  world,  but  that  the 
world  owes  everything  to  him.  Such  a man  cannot  achieve 
success. 

So,  too,  is  the  man  who  hopes  for  success  through  what 
he  calls  luck.  He  thinks  his  ship  will  come  in  some  day, 
that  sometime  he  will  be  handed  a golden  treasure  upon 


a silver  platter.  But  here,  too,  the  man  who  believes  in 
luck  is  unwilling  to  give  that  he  shall  receive,  he  is  unwill- 
ing to  serve  that  he  should  be  served.  Such  men  are  more 
to  be  pitied  than  blamed;  they  are  standing  so  much  in 
their  own  light. 

I think  you  will  see  that  what  I am  driving  at  is  simply 
this,  that  for  the  greatest  success  no  man  should  be  iso- 
lated no  man  should  separate  himself  from  his  fellow-men, 
but  should  try  to  influence  them  in  every  way  in  his  power. 
The  secretive  man  is  not  a man  of  this  kind.  The  secretive 
man  is  like  the  man  who  wrapped  his  talent  in  a napkin 
and  hid  it  in  the  ground — and  his  reward  is  very,  very 
small.  As  a rule  it  may  be  said  that  most  secrets  are 
worthless,  that  the  man  who  possesses  a secret  is  so  apt 
to  think  so  much  of  his  secret  that  he  is  unprogressive 
with  regard  to  other  things.  I think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  secretive  man  is  personally  not  an  attractive 
man.  I do  not  know  of  any  kind  of  man  who  repels  one 
naturally  more  than  this  kind  of  man — the  secretive  man. 
He  is  not  candid.  One  has  a feeling  of  doubt  as  to  the 
character  of  his  secret.  It  may  be  a Keeley  motor  or 
after  all  only  a shell  game.  I think  you  all  feel  a natural 
repugnance  towards  the  secretive  man,  the  same  kind  of 
repugnance  that  is  felt  toward  the  spy.  The  open-minded 
man,  however,  one  at  least  who  impresses  you  as  being 
open-minded  is  the  man  you  like  to  associate  with,  the 
man  that  you  feel  actual  pleasure  and  benefit  from.  In 
proportion  as  a man  is  secretive,  in  so  far  is  he  cut  off 
from  the  serving  of  his  fellow-men  and  consequently  from 
the  acquisition  of  real  success. 

All  that  I have  said  leads  up  to  a broader  theme  which 
includes  the  highest  aims  of  man.  In  our  industry  we 
have  the  power  of  service,  and  in  the  helpful  relations  of 
ordinary  fife  we  are  affecting  beneficially  the  minds  of 
others.  All  this  in  so  far  as  it  exists  is  a measure  of  our 
civilization  and  our  growth  upward  from  the  material 
brute;  our  growth  in  this  direction  is  but  an  indication  of 
possible  future  growth.  In  these  days  of  disaster  when 
the  spirit  of  destruction  is  traveling  through  the  world.  I 
cannot  but  ask  myself  what  the  real  trouble  is,  and  the 
only  answer  that  comes  continually  to  me  is  this — that 
practically  all  of  the  troubles  from  which  we  suffer  in  this 
wide  world  are  due  to  the  barriers  that  exist  between 
people’s  minds,  and  my  final  plea  to  you  tonight  is  that 
you  seek  for  success  in  your  own  lies  and  in  your  Asso- 
ciation by  an  endeavor  to  be  of  greater  service  to  others, 
by  an  endeavor  to  enter  into  the  minds  of  others  more 
completely,  and  by  so  doing  you  will  do  your  part  in 
breaking  down  the  barriers  between  people’s  minds — the 
barriers  that  prevent  them  from  an  appreciation  of  that 
broader  humanity  that  has  been  the  vision  of  the  poets 
through  all  the  years  and  the  hope  of  the  sages  from  time 
immemorial. 

The  banquet  closed  by  all  singing  Auld  Lang  Syne,  the 
guests  departing  with  a feeling  that  it  had  been  a delight- 
ful evening  and  every  moment  had  been  jeweled  with  a 
joy. 


CONVENTION  NOTES. 

The  opening  session  of  the  twenty-eight  annual  conven- 
tion was  called  to  order  by  Carl  T.  Singhouse,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Pittsburgh  Local  Association,  who  called  upon 
Rev.  Dr.  Staples  to  ask  a blessing.  Dr.  Staples’  petition  to 
the  Throne  of  Grace  for  guidance  of  the  assembled  crafts- 
men was  couched  in  the  most  eloquent  words,  which  surely 
found  an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  his  listeners  and  carried 
their  own  desires  and  wishes  for  guidance  and  blessings, 
together  with  his  own. 

William  H.  Stevenson,  past  president  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  behalf  of  the  city,  welcomed  the 
delegates  in  a happy  and  most  pleasing  manner,  recount- 
ing the  many  things  of  which  Pittsburgh  could  boast  with 
pardonable  pride.  He  particularly  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  and  advantage  of  co-operation  among  the  many 
civic  bodies  and  complimented  the  State  Association  upon 
what  it  through  the  “get  together”  spirit  has  been  able 
to  accomplish. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  this  convention  was 
the  painstaking  care  exercised  by  the  committee  to  enter- 
tain the  visiting  ladies,  wives  and  friends  of  the  delegates. 
Prank  L.  Stulen  and  Charles  A.  Haid  had  provided  a well 
detailed  program,  with  an  assembly  room  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  ladies,  which  became  headquarters  from  which 
the  several  trips  were  started  with  a daily  round  of  points 
of  interest  in  automobiles,  which  had  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee.  Notable  among  the  provision 
for  the  ladies’  pleasure  was  an  exclusive  luncheon  for 
themselves,  with  theatre  party,  a visit  to  the  skating  rink, 
and  opportunity  to  visit  the  many  fine  stores  which  cater 
to  the  ladies’  wants.  So  pleased  were  the  ladies  with  these 
provisions  made  for  their  comfort  and  happiness  that  a 
committee  from  the  ladies  themselves  appeared  upon  the 
floor  of  the  convention  to  publicly  thank  the  Association  in 
general,  and  Messrs.  Stulen  and  Haid  in  particular,  for 
their  many  courtesies. 

At  the  noon  recess  on  Tuesday  C.  D.  Wettach,  the  genial 
vice-president  of  W.  W.  Lawrence  Company,  corralled  al- 
most half  of  those  In  attendance  at  the  convention  and  led 
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them  to  one  of  the  handsomely  appointed  private  dining 
rooms  of  the  hotel  where,  with  feasting,  music  and  good 
fellowship,  was  spent  one  of  the  very  pleasant  hours  of  the 
convention. 

Two  veteran  members  of  the  State  Association  were  absent 
from  the  convention,  much  to  the  regret  of  all  who  knew 
them.  George  Butler,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  never  been 
known  to  be  absent  before,  by  circumstances  beyond  his 
control,  was  detained  at  home,  and  E.  Bi.  Cluley,  who  is 
always  depended  upon  for  his  wisdom  and  unobtrusive 
efficiency  to  make  the  State  convention  run  along  without 
a jar.  Mr.  Cluley  was  ill  and  many  were  the  expressions 
of  regret  at  his  absence.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  A.  C. 
Rapp  a finely  expressed  set  of  resolutions  were  drafted, 
setting  forth  in  what  esteem  the  convention  held  Mr. 
Cluley.  This  was  numerously  signed  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Mrs.  Cluley  said  it  acted  like  a tonic  to  her  husband. 
We  are  now  pleased  to  report  that  Mr.  Cluley  will  soon  be 
well  and  about  as  usual.  It  was  worded  as  follows:— 

“To  Our  Esteemed  Friend  and  Co-Worker,  E.  R.  Cluley. 

“Greeting.  We  send  our  heartiest  and  most  cordial 
wishes  to  one  who  so  truly  represents  the  best  that  is  in 
our  craft,  who,  by  his  quiet  and  persistent  helpfulness,  has 
done  so  much  for  the  success  of  his  associates,  individually 
and  collectively,  in  this  organization.  It  is  our  wish  and 
prayer  that  he  may  soon  be  restored  to  health,  and  that 
he  may  renew  his  accustomed  relations  with  all  those  who 
love  him  so  dearly  and  hold  him  in  such  high  esteem.” 

This  resolution  was  numerously  signed  by  friends  of 
Mr.  Cluley. 

Perhaps  no  convention  had  so  much  publicity  as  this 
one,  you  could  not  take  up  a morning  or  evening  paper 
without  being  confronted  with  the  doings  of  the  master 
painters,  and  the  photographs  of  many  of  the  speakers 
and  officers  were  featured  conspicuously  for  a week  or  ten 
days. 

The  Pittsburgh  Local  Association  made  arrangement  to 
have  a debate  on  the  subject  of  “Trade  Schools  and  Should 
They  Be  Supported  by  the  Public.”  More  intense  interest 
centered  in  the  debate  than  any  other  feature  of  the  con- 
vention. One  of  the  large  assembly  rooms  of  the  Fort  Pitt 
Hotel  was  filled  to  the  full  with  listeners,  drawn  from  the 
ranks  of  educators,  master  painters  and  representatives  of 
organized  labor.  Messrs.  Brankin  and  Kaufmann,  master 
painters,  took  the  affirmative,  and  the  negative  side  was 
championed  by  Prof4  H.  A.  Calderwood,  of  the  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology,  together  with  Jos.  Speer,  super- 
visor of  the  industrial  training  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  negative  side,  with  an  array  of  figures  and  reputed 
facts,  endeavored  to  show  the  futility  of  teaching  trades 
in  public  schools,  and  tried  to  stagger  the  imagination  of 
their  hearers  with  the  thought  of  the  cost,  while  the 
affirmative  side  contented  itself  with  showing  the  urgent 
necessity  for  such  schools,  and'  that  from  the  time  of  the 
Italian  rennaissance  such  schools  had  been  fostered  and 
supported  by  the  public.  The  conviction  forced  itself 
upon  the  hearer  that  though  the  cost  be  great,  the  need 
being  urgent,  a way  would  be  found  to  make  public  sup- 
ported trade  schools  a reality.  The  chairman  of  the  de- 
bate, Dean  C.  B.  Connelly,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  presided  in  the  fairest  and  most  impartial 


manner,  yet  gave  the  proponents  the  comfort  of  a state- 
ment in  which  he  said  he  was  almost  assured  there  would 
be  made  an  appropriation  this  year  of  $50,000,000  by  the 
United  iStates  oGvernment  for  the  support  of  industrial 
schools.  A full  report  of  this  debate  will  be  published  in  a 
future  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 

A.  D.  Hoagg,  of  the  Acme  White  Dead  and  Color  Works, 
whose  paper,  “Varnish  Troubles  and  the  Relative  Respon- 
sibility of  Manufacturer  and  Master  Painter,”  opened  up 
the  widest  kind  of  discussion;  many  and  pointed  were  the 
questions  asked,  all  of  which  Mr.  Hoagg  answered  in  the 
frankest  manner,  showing  that  he  was  not  only  familiar 
with  the  manufacturing  knowledge,  but  also  possesses  a 
practical  knowledge  gained  by  experience  in  the  painting 
and  decorating  business. 

The  “Architect’s  Scope  and  Limitations”  was  most  ably 
presented  before  the  convention  by  R.  M.  Trimble,  of 
Pittsburgh.  Out  of  the  fullness  of  a ripe  experience  he 
showed  how  much  was  expected  from  an  architect  and 
yet  how  dependent  for  his  own  success  he  was  upon  the 
skill  and  integrity  of  the  various  craftsmen  needed  to 
carry  a project  through  to  completion.  He  deplored  the 
lack  of  means  for  producing  an  increase  of  building  me- 
chanics and  condemned  roundly  the  efforts  of  certain  trade 
organizations  that  would  create  an  artificial  scarcity  of 
workmen. 

The  success  attended  by  Ferdinand  Kaufmann  in  the  use 
of  a size  over  a damp  wall,  which  enabled  him  to  finish 
his  wall  in  water  color,  and  it  had  remained  intact  for 
the  past  eighteen  months.  This  was  the  important  in- 
formation presented  by  Mr.  Kaufmann  in  his  paper,  “Wall 
Sizes  of  Various  Kinds.” 

The  paper  of  Henry  A.  Gardner,  of  Washington,  “The 
Light  Reflecting  Values  of  White  and  Colored  Paint,”  was 
presented  in  Mr.  Gardner’s  usual -fascinating  and  instruc- 
tive way,  much  interest  being  shown  in  the  various  de- 
vices provided  by  him  for  showing  with  scientific  accuracy 
the  facts  he  wished  to  demonstrate.  This  paper  is  most 
worthy  of  not  only  reading  but  earnest  study.  Miss  Alice 
Henry,  of  the  Art  Department  of  the  Pittsburgh  schools, 
one  of  the  doctor’s  auditors,  was  warm  in  her  praise  of  the 
value  of  the  information  thus  gained  at  the  convention. 

The  philosopher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Association,  Frank 
Brown,  was  called  upon  to  say  some  very  pertinent  things 
under  the  subject  of  “Observations  by  the  Way.”  One  of 
Mr.  Brown’s  hearers  was  prompted  to  say  in  commenting 
on  the  paper: — “When  Mr.  Brown  begins  to  write  he  usu- 
ally strikes  you  several  times,  and  he  strikes  you  pretty 
hard,”  yet  there  is  always  much  food  for  thought  in  what 
he  says. 

Because  of  the  debate  on  trade  schools,  held  Tuesday 
night,  John  Dewar  was  absolved  from  presenting  a formal 
paper  upon  the  subject,  although  one  so  well  versed  in  a 
subject  could  not  be  excused  altogether.  He,  therefore, 
spoke  without  notes  and  held  his  hearers  by  his  earnest- 
ness and  his  eloquent  pleading  for  an  awakening  of  the 
country  to  the  need  of  trade  schools. 

“The  Survey  of  Plans,”  which  was  to  have  been  given 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  Rapp,  was  postponed  until  the  next  con- 
vention. 


The  Travelers’  Association 

OF  THE  LOCAL  PAINT  AND  ALLIED  TRADES. 

Dinner  at  Hotel  McAlpin,  January  27. 


THE  annual  dinner  of  the  Travelers’  Association  of 
the  Local  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  was  held  in  the 
Green  Room  of  the  Hotel  McAlpin  on  Thurs- 
day, January  27,  and  was  in,  every  way  a most  success- 
ful affair.  Covers  were  laid  for  over  125  members  and 
guests,  the  guests  being  seated  at  a long  table  upon  a 
raised  platform  along  one  side  of  the  room,  while  the 
others  were  grouped  at  round  tables,  accommodating  ten 
each. 

The  guests  of  honor  were  President  Frank  P.  Cheesman, 
of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association;  Hon. 
Alexander  I.  Rorke,  Assistant  District  Attorney  of  New 
York  county,  who  was  down  on  the  program  for  the  prin- 
cipal speech.  R.  P.  Rowe,  of  the  National  Lead  Company, 
who  had  expected  to  be  present  and  speak,  was  unfortu- 
nately prevented  from  attending. 

The  members  and  guests  assembled  in  the  parlor,  where 
they  engaged  in  conversation  while  waiting  for  the  party 
to  assemble.  Finally,  when  all  were  present,  they  entered 
the  dining  room  to  the  strains  of  a lively  march,  played 


by  the  orchestra,  and  after  finding  their  places,  the  dinner 
began  without  special  ceremony,  the  following  excellent 
menu  being  served: — 

MENU. 

Bronx  Cocktail. 

Cape  Cods. 

Potage  McAlpin. 

Celery.  Salted  Nuts.  Olives. 

Crab  Flakes,  Exquisite. 

Canada  Lamb  en  Casserole. 

Sauterne. 

Fresh  Vegetables  in  Season. 

Potatoes,  Parisienne. 

Roast  Philadelphia  Capon. 

Salad  Modern.e. 

Mousse  Havanaise. 

Petits  Fours. 

Coffee. 

Cigars. 


Cigarettes. 
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But  the  dinner  was  not  all  there  was  to  be  enjoyed,  for 
the  Entertainment  Committee,  consisting  of  William  A. 
Robertson,  chairman;  Charles  Brusle,  who  acted  as  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies;  J.  A.  Hellawell  and  C.  S.  Gatchell,  had 
provided  a vaudeville  cabaret  that  was  well  worth  while 
and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  only  unfortunate  fea- 
ture of  it  was  that  the  maddest,  merriest  part  of  the  show 
was  put  on  after  midnight  and  the  representative  of  The 


President  A.  G.  Schumann. 


Painters  Magazine,  who  is  a Jersey  commuter,  and  Presi- 
dent Frank  P.  Cheesman,  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Association,  who  lives  in  Brooklyn,  were  by  force 
of  circumstances  compelled  to  leave  at  that  hour,  and 
hence  missed  some  of  the  festivities.  ' But  this  is  aside 
from  the  point  at  issue,  which  is  a description  of  the 
serious  side  of  the  dinner — the  speech  making — which  after 
coffee  had  been  served,  was  interlarded  between  the  cabaret 
stunts. 

President  A.  G.  Schumann  called  the  gathering  to  order 
and  said  that  when  we  first  organized  this  association,  we 
little  realized  the  good  fellowship  that  would  exist  between 
the  salesmen  and  their  customers.  Nine  years  ago  there 
were  a good  many  fly-by-night  paint  dealers  in  New  York 
who  nowadays  very  seldom  show  themselves  aboveboard. 
When  we  meet  together  we  interchange  valuable  informa- 
tion and  we  no  longer  have  the  paint  store  that  disappears 
overnight  or  over  Sunday.  Although  we  are  competitors 
by  day,  on  the  first  and  third  Fridays  of  each  month  we 
get  together  and  let  one  another  know  about  conditions  as 
we  find  them  throughout  Greater  New  York.  I thank  you 
for  electing  me  to  this  office,  but  owing  to  conditions  in 
our  firm  I will  be  obliged  to  be  out  of  town  a good  deal, 
and  our  vice-president,  Mr.  Lovell,  will  have  to  take  my 
place. 

As  to  toastmaster,  my  first  duty  and  honor  falls  on  me 
to  introduce  a man  who  some  of  us  know  well.  His  first 
business  venture  was  selling  picture  frames.  But  he 
dropped  that  and  got  into  law.  Today  he  is  Assistant  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  New  York  county.  I introduce  Hon.  Alex- 
ander I.  Rorke. 

Address  by  Assistant  District  Attorney  Rorke. 

Mr.  Rorke  said: — I rather  like  the  gentleman  who  just 
spoke  as  president  better  than  as  toastmaster.  Most  gen- 
tlemen like  to  say  how  happy  they  are  to  be  here.  After 
telling  some  stories  about  the  Irish,  he  said: — While  a man 
as  a student  may  learn  something  about  colors,  my  late 
associate,  Judge  Delaney,  always  felt  that  a man  ought 
to  be  an  euthuslast  in  his  trade.  Kings  and  czars  have  not 


done  as  much  for  the  world  as  paints  and  colors  and  var- 
nishes and  leads.  When  war  is  over,  paints  remain  as  an 
inspiration  for  those  who  have  gone  before.  We  know 
about  the  Athenian  who  painted  the  flowers  so  beautifully 
that  the  bees  lit  upon  them.  Men  are  oily  sometimes;  men 
are  varnished,  and  no  one  should  be  better  able  to  dis- 
tinguish the  oily  and  the  varnished  man  than  those  who 
deal  in  oils  and  varnishes.  This  is  an  era  of  unexampled 
prosperity.  We  have  attempted  to  develop  the  country 
within  its  own  borders.  The  American,  business  man  has 
done  all  this  under  a government  that  has  permitted  him 
to  work  out  his  own  salvation.  Today  we  are  thinking  of 
the  terrible  conflict  that  is  stirring  Europe,  while  we  are 
permitted  to  sit  here  in  peace.  All  this  proves  that  man, 
today,  has  but  a veneer  over  the  savagery  that  character- 
ized him  in  the  early  days.  The  armies  of  today  fight  upon 
the  same  mountain  peaks  that  the  armies  of  Xenophon 
fought  upon.  The  misfortune  of  Europe  is  the  advantage 
of  the  American  business  man.  We  have  neglected  the 
foreign  trade,  but  our  rivals,  the  English  and  the  Ger- 
mans, have  explored  every  sea.  But  the  time  is  ripe  for 
America  to  take  her  place.  When  the  war 'is  over,  more 
money  can  be  made  if  we  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities that  are  open  to  us.  But  it  can  be  only  obtained 
if  we  extehid  the  same  advantages  that  the  English  and 
Germans  have  extended — of  square  dealing. 

The  manufacturer,  the  retailer  and  the  salesman  have 
each  rights  that  must  be  respected.  The  salesman  has  the 
right  to  a fair  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  credit 
man  of  the  house  by  whom  he  is  employed.  One  of  the 
great  curses  of  the  trade  is  the  ease  by  which  a man  can 
fraudulently  assign  his  goods  and  defraud  the  man  whom 
he  owes.  No  need  for  me  to  tell  you  how  this  is  done. 
The  trouble  is  not  so  much  with  the  man  who  makes  the 
fraudulent  assignment  as  with  the  creditor  himself.  Some- 
how the  business  men  seem  to  think  that  if  a man  is  ap- 
pointed referee,  it  is  his  business  to  discover  frauds.  But 
how  can  he  do  it?  If  a man  steals  your  goods  and  ships 
them  away;  if  he  defrauds  the  public,  or  defrauds  the 
business  houses,  it  is  the  business  of  the  District  Attorney 
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to  root  out  the  crooked  men  and  raise  the  honest  men  to 
the  position  they  are  entitled  to.  I believe  there  is  more 
honesty  among  business  men  than  among  any  other  classes. 
The  great  majority  of  men  in  all  walks  of  life  are  honest. 
The  stronger  a man’s  nerves,  the  better  he  is  able  to  resist 
temptation.  I’d  applaud  the  man  who  fails  after  making 
an  honest  attempt  just  as  much  as  the  man  who  wins,  but 
I condemn,  the  man  who  starts  out  to  be  a.  crook.  In  Eu- 
rope the  son  delights  to  succeed  to  his  father’s  business, 
but  in  this  country  the  son  seldom  cares  to  succeed  his 
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father.  What  an  awful  thing  for  the  crooked  man  to  feel 
that  he  has  no  one  to  succeed  him: — 

Despite  his  honor,  power  and  pelf, 

The  wretch,  concentrated  all  in  self, 

Living,  shall  forfeit  fair  renown 
And  doubly  dying,  shall  go  down 
To  the  vile  dust  from  whence  he  sprung, 

Unwept,  unhonored  and  unsung. 

We  speak  for  the  love  and  affection  that  existed  years 
ago  in  Europe  between  the  man  who  works  and  the  man 
who  hires  him.  Business  is  successful  when  the  employer 
and  the  employe  work  hand  in  hand  with  common  aims 
and  common  ambitions.  I have  always  believed  in  the 
competitive  system.  I have  no  sympathy  with  the  Socialist 
who  wants  to  take  the  profits  that  you  earn  and  to  which 
he  is  not  entitled  and  never  will  be.  When  the  manufac- 
turer and  retailer  go  into  the  reference  and  examine  the 
accounts  of  the  assignor  he  will  discover  what  is  good  and 
what  is  fraudulent.  I am  pleased  to  be  here  because  I 
have  a message  to  carry  to  a body  of  men  who  will  under- 
stand what  I have  spoken  of.  What  a wonderful  city  we 
have  developed!  Wonderful  is  this  great  New  York,  the 


P.  Andrews  a diamond  stud  and  watch  fob  on  behalf  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  he  had  done  all  he  could  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Association  and  thanked  all  for  the 
beautiful  gift. 

President  Schumann,  said  it  was  with  deep  regret  that  he 
announced  that  R.  P.  Rowe  was  not  present.  For  the  rest 
of  the  evening  we  will  turn  the  banquet  over  to  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee. 

About  1 o’clock  E.  P.  Jones  of  the  National  Lead  Com- 
pany was  called  upon  for  an  address  and  responded  in  his 
usual  pleasing  manner. 

J.  C.  Kelly,  who  now  represents  Moller  & Schumann 
Company,  wa$  called  upon  and  gave  an  interesting  ad- 
dress:— 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  Some  City  Salesmen. 

My  Friends: — I sincerely  appreciate  your  very  kind  man- 
ifestation of  good  fellowship  expressed  in  the  sincere  re- 
ception you  gave  me  when  presented  to  you  this  evening. 
Not  knowing,  until  I arrived  here  early  in  the  evening,  that 
I would  have  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  addressing  you, 
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gateway  of  the  New  World!  Our  business  men  are  the 
leading  business  men,  of  the  world.  Opportunity  exists  right 
here.  It  is  the  great  ceiiter  of  American  brains  and 
American  business  men.  We  have  built  this  up  because 
every  man  can  sit  down  in  peace  and  harmony  and  work 
out  our  common  salvation.  You  and  I must,  some  day, 
give  an  accounting  for  all  that  we  have.  Our  good  name 
is  our  best  possession.  We  fight  here  for  years  to  build  up 
a good  name.  If  we  have  done  our  best  to  be  honest  men 
the  reward  is  ours.  (Applause.) 

President  Schumann  introduced  Frank  P.  Cheesman,  of 
the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  who,  he 
said,  had  started  as  a peddler  in  the  varnish  business. 

Mr.  Cheesman  said  he  had  thought  he  was  here  to  enjoy 
himself,  but  after  listening  to  the  lady  members,  his  re- 
marks would  fall  flat.  The  paint  manufacturer  has  to 
make  zinc  without  zine  and  lead  with  very  little  lead.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Credit  Man’s  Association 
last  night.  But  it  seems  to  me  salesmanship  is  the  twin 
brother  of  credit.  If  we  don’t  sell  the  goods,  we  don’t  get 
the  credit.  After  telling  some  stories,  he  recited  a poem, 
which  he  called  “Schumann  at  the  Bat.” 

When  I started  as  a salesman,  he  continued,  we  had 
none  of  these  happy  times.  The  first  day  on  the  road  I 
made  seven  towns  and  sold  no  goods.  The  second  day  I 
made  some  sales.  You  can  tighten  the  credit  department 
too  much.  My  first  boss  told  me,  when  I was  playing  safe, 
“It  is  better  to  lose  5 per  cent,  more  and  sell  35  per  cent, 
more  goods.” 

President  Schumann  presented  to  ex-President  Charles 
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I am  not  as  prepared  as  I would  like  to  be  to  say  some- 
thing of  greater  interest:  however,  I jotted  down  a few 
thoughts  that  I hope  will  be  satisfactory.  Here,  tonight, 
are  gathered  a happy  collection  of  time-long  friends  full  of 
enthusiasm,  happiness  and,  I hope,  contentment.  Content- 
ment of  mind  and  heart  is  a blessing;  money  cannot  buy 
it;  in  fact,  money  cannot  putchase  many  things,  namely 
character,  honesty,  courtesy  and  kindness.  They  likewise 
never  ring  true  unless  nature  has  endowed  these  character- 
istics in  any  man  possessing  them. 

Time  flits  by  quickly.  Come  back  with  me  years  ago  and 
I will  recall  to  your  minds  some  fine  fellows;  “Knights  of 
the  Road”  were  they  who  have  gone  to  their  reward. 

I recall  to  you  Mr.  Bly,  who  sold  for  F.  O.  Pierce  Com- 
pany; he  was  a gentleman  and  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all 
who  knew  him. 

Oldershaw,  of  the  National  Lead  Company;  he  was  a 
grand  old  man  and  loved  to  be  with  our  Association,  of 
which  he  was  a member;  punctuality  was  his  strong  point. 

Burnett,  another  National  Lead  Company  man;  he  also 
was  a member  of  our  Association;  his  dignity  made  for 
him  warm  friends;  I loved  to  talk  with  him. 

Henry  Kehrl.  Newark  Varnish  Company;  he  was  true  as 
steel,  built  up  a great  business,  taken  away  in  his  prime; 
he  was  a great  loss  to  those  who  were  his  friends. 

Louis  and  Alanson  Gillespie,  of  Chas.  H.  Gillespie  & 
Sons,  staunch  friends  and  supporters  of  our  Association; 
salesmen  they  were  in  their  respective  spheres,  and  friends 
we  thought  a lot  of. 
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Dentz,  of  the  Lizka  Company,  had  a host  of  friends; 
many  here  tonight  were  glad  to  do  business  with  him. 

William  Brusle,  of  Valentine  & Co.;  he  was  a man  of 
iron.  I often  had  many  a talk  with  him;  he  was  a busi- 
ness builder.  His  worthy  son,  whom  every  man  knows,  is 
as  his  father.  May  Charlie  Brusle  long  be  with  us. 

Price,  of  the  Keystone  Varnish  Company;  an  old-time 
salesman,  also  a member  at  one  time  of  our  Association; 
he  sold  the  goods. 

Many  more  are  there  whose  names  I do  not  recall  just 
now;  let  us  rise  and  drink  a silent  toast  to  their  memories. 

Passing  to  the  present  time,  thank  God  there  remain 
with  us  many  men  long  in  the  service,  among  whom  are 
great  salesmen,  many  of  whom  are  owners  of  their  busi- 
ness. 

Benjamin  Moore;  an  inspiration  to  all  young-salesmen, 
and  to  some  older  ones;  he  was  a successful  salesman,  and 
today  a friend  of  salesmen.  Long  life  to  day,  Benjamin 
Moore,  you  are  a man  in  every  sense. 

R.  P.  Rowe,  National  Lead  Company;  youth  still  holds 
him  a salesman  now,  although  his  title  reads  different;  he 
is  a masterpiece  of  “good  fellowship”;  his  son  has  taken 
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up  the  early  vocation  of  the  father.  R.  P.  Rowe,  you  con- 
trol the  love  of  all  who  know  you. 

Tom  Ronan,  Egan-Ronan-Hausman;  he  is  a salesman  and 
owner.  I often  tried  to  see  Tom  Ronan  in  his  store  on 
Broadway,  some  twenty-eight  years  ago;  there  were  not  so 
many  lights  on  Broadway  then.  Tom  Ronan,  good  luck  to 
you.  His  son,  Arthur,  is,  as  his  father,  a salesman;  he 
loaded  up  his  friends  on  “E.  R.  H.”  goods.  Nothing  flat 
about  Arthur. 

Charles  Bergman,  Benjamin  Moore  & Co.;  he  of  the  days 
of  long  ago;  some  made  the  roads  on  bicycles — Packards 
and  Cadillacs  were  not  about  then.  I can  testify  that  our 
very  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Bergman,  was  a hustler,  made 
a host  of  friends,  and  still  holds  them. 

Evans  Carmichael,  of  Benjamin  Moore  & Co.;  he  of  the 
Civil  War  time;  the  only  change  in  him  is  his  age.  I first 
met  him  and  Meeks,  of  the  National  Lead  Company,  in 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  twenty-five  years  ago.  They  were  my 
tutors.  I like  them  both  and  know  you  all  do.  Prosperity 
is  our  wish  to  you,  Carmichael. 

Charles  Uncles,  Louis  Leavitt;  I first  knew  Charlie 
Uncles  when  Davidson  & Knowles  were  lively  folks. 
Charlie  Is  no  spring  chicken;  he  gave  us  a scare  a few 
years  ago,  but  Louis  Leavitt  insisted  on  retaining  good 
salesmen,  and  Charlie  told  his  doctor  he  must  get  well. 
We  all  like  Charlie  Uncles. 

Steve  Gatchel,  Chas.  H.  Gillespie  & Sons;  Steve  is  the 
Adonis  of  the  craft;  he  also  tried  through  sickness  for  a 
long  vacation,  but  his  many  friends  said  a prayer  or  two 
and  Steve  is,  we  are  all  happy  to  say,  here,  we  hope,  for 


many  a day.  Steve  Gatchel,  you  have  a host  of  friends; 
may  you  never  lose  them. 

John  Whalen,  Whiting-Adams  Company;  John  is  brush- 
ing things  all  up  as  he  did  long  ago,  in  the  ’80s.  He  still 
has  friends  and  believes  he  knows  it.  His  son,  a salesman 
as  his  father. 

Gentlemen,  I have  a son,  may  he  be  a greater  success 
than  his  father;  may  God  spare  him  to  me. 

Fred  McAllister,  John  Lucas  & Co.;  Fred,  of  the  old 
school,  thirty  or  more  years  and  still  selling,  sometimes 
getting  there  in  railroad  cars;  of  late  he  uses  a Lozier  car. 
He  also  got  sick  and  tried  to  leave  us,  but  Fate  at  times 
insists  on  good  salesmen  to  remain.  All  call  him  Mac. 
There  is  a smack  to  him;  he  still  writes  the  business. 

Charles  Andrews,  Brooklyn  Varnish  Company;  Charlie 
Andrews  made  a good  president  for  our  Association;  he 
just  retired,  leaving  a great  bank  balance  to  the  credit  of 
our  Association.  Fred  Geiler  says  Charlie  first  sold  him 
early  in  the  ’80s,  on  a sunny  afternoon,  and  Charlie  is  still 
going  strong.  It  is  great  to  have  friends  like  that,  and 
may  you  never  lose  them.  Charlie  Andrews’  hair  is  white 
but  Kauri  never  goes  that  way. 

I don’t  know  the  age  of  some  of  these  fellows,  but  they 
are  marvels  in  keeping  young. 

John  Hellawell,  John  Lucas  & Co.;  he  is  a modest  genius, 
but  a fellow  who  does  sell  some  paint;  a little  lumbago 
once  in  a while  is  John’s  recreation.  He  never  gets  it  in 
the  hands,  always  can  write  a ton  or  two.  Long  life  to 
you,  John;  you  are  a salesman,  and  more,  you  are  a suc- 
cess. 

E.  P.  Jones,  National  Lead  Co.;  Ed.  is  a long-time  friend 
of  us  all,  and  a fellow  that  is  rated  AAA-1,  and  then 
some.  If  I could  get  as  close  to  the  trade  as  Ed  does  my 
career  would  not  be  for  long,  I could  retire.  Ed  has  the 
faculty  of  getting  right  home  to  everyone.  Long  life  to 
you,  Ed  Jones,  a sincere  wish,  speaking,  as  I am,  for  every 
man  here  tonight;  as  for  me  I say  it  most  sincerely. 

Charles  Brusle,  Valentine  & Co.  In  Europe  there  are 
princes,  but  some  are  found  in  New  York  village.  Charlie 
Brusle  is  a prince.  Show  me  a man  that  does  not  like  him 
and  lunch  is  on  me,  and  with  red  wine.  Many  make 
friends,  it  takes  a genius  to  hold  them.  Good  luck  to  you, 
Charlie,  is  the  wish  of  all  of  us.  As  for  myself,  you  know 
my  feeling  for  you. 

Fred  Andres,  Newark  Varnish  Company;  Fred,  you 
should  have  kept  at  the  turpentine  and  oil  game;  varnish 
was  not  the  line  for  you  to  take  up — other  men  have  a liv- 
ing to  make.  Frederick  the  Great  had  nothing  on  you. 

W.  A.  Robertson,  Hanlon  & Goodman  Company,  Bill 
Robertson,  the  fellow  who  has  a host  of  friends.  If  Bill 
wants  business  he  simply  states  the  fact  to  some  live  wire 
and  the  task  is  over.  That  daughter  of  his  we  all  hope  to 
see  at  some  function  of  this  Association.  Sickness  gave 
him  an  Atlantic  City  trip  recently.  An  Atlantic  City  mal- 
ady costs  money;  I hope  I don’t  get  sick.  Long  life  to  you, 
Bill,  is  the  hope  of  all. 

Harry  Dashiell,  Eclipse  Lead  Works;  Harry  is  a fear- 
less fellow;  a ton  order  is  simply  a starter  with  him.  He 
saw  the  light  one  day  and  now  Harry  sells  his  own  make. 
Some  of  the  big  ones  had  to  start.  May  more  buildings 
be  necessary.  Success  to  you,  Harry. 

Mr.  Ketchum,  of  Benjamin  Moore  & Co.  Ketchum  is  his 
name,  and  he  does  Ketch-em,  and  some  big  ones.  Mod- 
esty buries  a lot  of  knowledge — Ketchum  does  the  busi- 
ness. May  you  continue  to  sell  (Moore)  more  paint. 

Thomas  Bogat,  Kelley  & Miller;  Tom  is  an  oily  subject; 
his  only  trouble  is  not  keeping  everybody  posted  that  oil 
will  go  up  thirty  days  before  it  does.  Tom  Bogat  has  a 
host  of  friends.  May  you  always  retain  them. 

B.  M.  Jordan,  L.  Martin  Company.  Come  back  to  the 
days  of  ’70  and  you  will  see  B.  M.  Jordan,  young  and  a 
hustler.  B.  M.  is  our  secretary.  We  want  him  always;  he 
has  the  old-time  good  fellowship  about  him.  Still  longer 
life  to  you,  B.  M. 

Leo  Silverstein,  Benjamin  Moore  & Co.  Leo  travels  in 
his  Peace  automobile,  and  when  he  plays  the  Irish  game 
of  45  he  always  has  his  T with  him.  Leo,  you  have  a fine 
father;  his  faithfulness  makes  your  motto.  Some  great 
men  were  named  Leo. 

John  J.  Gallagher,  John  Lucas  & Co.  The  saying  for- 
merly was,  “Let  her  go,  Gallagher.”  Now  it  is,  “Let  it 
come,  Gallagher,”  and  another  ton  of  green  is  sold.  Green 
is  John  Gallagher’s  color.  He  sells  some  yellow;  there  is 
no  yellow  in  John.  Some  smoothness  to  John,  and  may 
your  friends  long  be  with  you,  for  consistency  is  a winner. 

A.  G.  Schumann,  Moller  & Schumann  Company.  Our 
worthy  president,  Al.  Schumann,  is  there,  whether  in  a 
Hi  or  Lo  altitude — the  astronomy  of  altitude  pertains  to 
the  elevation  of  a star.  Usually  stars  have  been  presidents 
of  our  Association.  Webster  also  says,  reference  the 
astron  of  altitude,  height  of  degree,  highest  point.  Web- 
ster does  not  insert  the  word  Hi  Lo.  due  to  his  having  died 
before  the  height  of  degree  of  Hi  Lo  startled  the  world 
in  varnish. 

Al  Schumann  is  there  with  his  promises;  true  may  his 
administration  end  with  the  glory  of  the  Red.  White  and 
Blue. 

There  are  many  good  fellows  I would  like  to  name, 

Who  daily  devote  strict  attention  to  the  selling  game. 

The  battle  therein  is  a steady  fight. 

And  l know  they  will  forgive  me  for 

Not  mentioning  them  tonight. 
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William  A.  Robertson,  has  been  chairman  of  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee  for  five  years,  and  much  of  the  success 
of  the  Association  is  due  to  the  hard  work  he  has  done  in 
making  the  meetings,  the  outings  and  the  dinners  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  for  every  one  attending  them.  Robertson 
is  a prince  of  good  fellows  and  his  fellow  members  appreci- 
ate him  more  than  he  realizes. 


The  Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  members’  dinner  and  meeting  of  the  Travel- 
ers’ Association  of  the  Local  Paint  and  Allied  Trades,  was 
held  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Broadway  and  Thirty-second 
street,  New  York  city,  on  Saturday  evening,  January  15, 
at  7 o’clock. 

During  the  dinner  an  enjoyable  vaudeville  program  was 
furnished,  consisting  of  popular  melodies.  Charles  Have- 
can  told  some  amusing  stories  in  his  own  inimitable  way. 

After  the  dinner  the  following  officers  were  elected: — 

President,  A.  G.  Schumann,  of  Moller  & Schumann  Com- 
pany; vice-president,  W.  C.  Lovell,  of  H.  Devoe  & C.  T. 
Reynolds  Company;  treasurer,  Leo  Silverstein,  of  Benja- 
min Moore  & Co.;  secretary,  B.  M.  Jordan;  sergeant-at- 
arms,  Joseph  Lindner,  of  the  American  Varnish  Works. 
The  new  directors  are: — John  J.  Gallagher,  of  John  Lucas 
& Co.,  Inc.;  Harold  Rowe,  of  the  National  Lead  Company; 

C.  S.  Gatchell,  of  C.  H.  Gillespie  & Sons,  and  R.  R.  Kershaw, 
of  Rogers  & Pyatt. 

E.  P.  Jones,  of  the  National  Lead  Company,  was  the  in- 
stalling officer. 

A rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Charles  B.  Andrews 
and  E.  P.  Jones,  retiring  president  and  vice-president,  for 
the  good  work  done  by  them  during  the  past  year. 

The  organization  is  prosperous;  1915  showed  a gain  in 
membership  and  interest,  while  the  treasurer’s  report  shows 
a balance  on  hand  of  $807.48. 

The  Entertainment  Committee  has  completed  plans  for 
the  annual  dinner  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  to  be  held  January 
27,  at  7 p.  m.  From  the  advance  sale  of  tickets  this  dinner 
promises  to  be  the  largest  one  in  the  history  of  the  or- 
ganization. 


MEMBERSHIP  LIST. 

D.  C.  Anderson,  representing  Brooklyn  Varnish  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

C.  B.  Andrews,  representing  Brooklyn  Varnish  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

F.  Andres,  representing  Newark  Varnish  Works. 

T.  R.  Bagot,  representing  Kellogg  & Miller. 

J.  C.  Ball,  representing  M.  Ewing  Fox  & Co. 

Charles  Bang,  representing  Charles  Bang. 

B.  B.  Buckingham,  representing  Pratt  & Lambert  Com- 
pany. 

F.  B.  Burggraf,  representing  Gledhill  Wall  Paper  Com- 
pany. 

Charles  Brusle,  representing  Valentine  & Co. 

M.  E.  Carmichael,  representing  Benj.  Moore  & Co. 

Phillip  Carr,  representing  Moller  & Schumann  Company. 
R.  W.  Constantine,  representing  Georgia  Pine  Turpentine 

Company. 

G.  A.  Danielson,  representing  Muralo  Company. 

H.  B.  Dashiell,  representing  Eclipse  White  Lead  and 
Color  Works. 

R.  H.  Earon,  representing  Hanlon  & Goodman  Company. 
F.  F.  Farwell,  representing  Henry  Woods  Sons  Company. 
L.  C.  Ferguson,  representing  C.  A.  Woolsey  Paint  Com- 
pany. 

J.  J.  Gallagher,  representing  John  Lucas  Company. 

C.  S.  Gatchell,  representing  Charles  H.  Gillespie  & Sons. 
C.  Goedschmidt,  representing  John  McQuade  Company. 
Jacob  Green,  representing  Louis  Leavitt. 

E.  E.  Ham,  representing  Ilsley  & Held  Company. 

J.  J.  Hastings,  representing  Liberty  Paint  Company. 

H.  F.  Heckendorn,  representing  Binney  & Smith  Com- 
pany. 

J.  A.  Hellawell,  representing  John  Lucas  & Co. 

L.  R.  Helms,  representing  Devoe  & Raynolds  Company. 

E.  P.  Jones,  representing  National  Lead  Company. 

B.  M.  Jordan,  representing  L.  Martin  Company. 

E.  F.  Kelchner,  representing  Devoe  & Raynolds  Company. 
J.  C.  Kelly,  representing  Moller  & Schumann  Company. 
W.  B.  Kennedy,  representing  Newark  Varnish  Works. 

R.  R.  Kershaw,  representing  Rogers  & Pyatt  Shellac 

Company. 

F.  B.  Ketcham,  representing  Benj.  Moore  & Co. 

Joseph  Lindner,  representing  American  Varnish  Com- 
pany. 

N.  T.  Lamb,  representing  De  Soto  Paint  Company. 
Howard  D.  Leslie,  representing  Sherwin-Williams  Com- 
pany. 

W.  C.  Lovell,  representing  Devoe  & Raynolds  Company. 
John  Lucas,  representing  John  Lucas  & Co. 

David  Mayer,  representing  David  Mayer. 

R.  L.  Meeks,  representing  National  Lead  Company. 

Fred  McAllister,  representing  John  Lucas  & Co. 

F.  B.  McCarthy,  representing  National  Lead  Company. 
W.  H.  McIntyre,  representing  Devoe  & Raynolds  Com- 
pany. 

A.  Naar,  representing  Rogers  & Pyatt  Shellac  Company. 
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Thomas  L.  Nathan,  representing  Shepherd  Varnish  Com- 
pany. 

R.  B.  Olsen,  representing  R.  B.  Olsen. 

G.  J.  Reebhausen,  representing  Decorators’  Wall  Paper 
and  Paint  Company. 

J.  F.  Reiss,  representing  Newark  Varnish  Works. 

W.  A.  Robertson,  representing  Hanlon  & Goodman  Com- 
pany. 

A.  T.  Ronan,  representing  Egan,  Ronan  & Hausman,  Inc 
T.  J.  Ronan,  representing  Eagan,  Ronan  & Hausman,  Inc. 
Harold  Rowe,  representing  National  Lead  Company. 

A.  G.  Schumann,  representing  Moller  & Schumann  Com- 
pany. 

L.  Schuster,  representing  Dings  & Schuster. 

L.  Silverstein,  representing  Benj.  Moore  & Co. 

M.  Sussfield,  representing  Liberty  Paint  Company. 

C.  J.  Tompkins,  representing  National  Lead  Company. 

C.  H.  Unckles,  representing  Louis  Leavitt. 

J.  J.  Whelen,  representing  Whiting  & Adams  Company. 

R.  S.  Wilson,  representing  Devoe  & Raynolds  Company. 
C.  G.  Winne,  representing  Praeger  Wall  Paper  Company. 
HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

George  W.  Fortmeyer,  representing  National  Lead  Com- 
pany. 

J.  L.  McGrail,  representing  Sheldon  School. 

W.  H.  Phillips,  representing  Devoe  & Raynolds  Company. 
R.  P.  Rowe,  representing  National  Lead  Company. 

E.  H.  Trigg,  representing  John  Lucas  & Co. 


CANADIAN  ASSOCIATION  EXECUTIVE 
BOARD  MEETING. 

THE  Executive  Board  of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  met  in  the 
the  rooms  of  the  Toronto  Association,  in  the  Odd 
Fellows’  Temple,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  January 
20. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Phinne- 
more,  the  following  members  being  in  attendance: — Wm. 
Delaney,  Niagara  Falls;  T.  W.  Milo,  Kingston;  H 
Weatherwax,  Tilsonburg;  Wm.  Laesser,  Windsor;  A.  M. 
McKenzie,  Hamilton;  B.  Goodfellow,  Galt;  Wm.  Barrett, 
Hamilton;  S.  N.  Hughes,  Jas.  Kitchener,  E.  J.  Linnington, 
J.  M.  Faircloth,  H,  Paris,  M.  Sinclair,  A.  S.  Boulton,  and 
J.  R.  Robinson,  Toronto. 

The  president  of  the  Toronto  Association,  J.  R.  Robin- 
son, extended  a warm  welcome  to  the  members  of  the 
board,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  have  a 
successful  and  profitable  meeting. 

President  Phinnemore  thanked  the  Toronto  Association 
and  complimented  them  upon  the  beautiful  quarters 
which  had  been  so  generously  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  board.  He  was  pleased  to  see  such  a large  number 
present,  and  assured  the  Toronto  brethren  that  they 
would  be  accorded  all  the  privileges  of  the  floor. 

A number  of  communications  were  read  as  follows:  — 
From  the  associate  members,  inviting  the  delegates  to 
a banquet  in  the  evening. 

From  Detroit  master  painters,  asking  the  Canadian 
delegates  to  join  with  them  in  the  trip  to  the  Cincinnati 
convention. 

From  J.  B.  Thomson,  asking  that  a substitute  be  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  on  the  International  Executive 
Board.  On  motion,  Mr.  Phinnemore  was  appointed  to  take 
the  place  of  Mr.  Thomson. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  reported  that  no  active  steps  had  been 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Organization,  owing  to  the 
necessary  recruiting  activities  throughout  the  country. 

Reports  as  to  business  conditions  and  Association  mat- 
ters were  received  from  the  various  places  represented,  as 
follows:  — 

Windsor. — Mr.  Laesser  reported  business  as  fairly  good, 
but  the  painters  were  somewhat  dilatory  in  Association 
matters. 

Kingston. — Mr.  Milo  said  that  price  cutting  was  .alto- 
gether too  prevalent,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  get 
the  painters  together. 

Hamilton. — Mr.  Barrett  said  the  painters  were  a fine 
lot  of  fellows,  and  their  meetings  were  characterized  by 
good  discussions.  Business  was  rather  slack. 

Galt. — Mr.  Goodfellow  reported  business  as  quiet.  He 
could  not  understand  why  the  painters  did  not  take  more 
interest  in  Association  matters. 

Tillsonburg. — Mr.  Weatherwax  said  it  seemed  impossi- 
ble to  arouse  interest  in  the  Association.  Business  was 
below  normal. 

Niagara  Falls. — Mr.  Delaney  said  business  was  good. 
He  believed  the  Association  was  founded  on  sound  prin- 
ciples, but  it  was  hard  to  get  more  painters  interested. 
Toronto. — Mr.  Hughes  regretted  that  business  was  not 
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more  brisk,  although  there  was  a fair  amount  moving. 
The  Toronto  Association  was  experiencing  the  most  suc- 
cessful year  in  its  history.  This  was  largely  owing  to 
good  officers  and  loyalty  among  its  members. 

“Senator”  O’Hearn  said  the  Association  had  been  a 
great  blessing  to  the  master  painters  of  Toronto.  Com- 
petitive jealousy  had  entirely  disappeared  when  the  paint- 
ers got  to  know  each  other  better.  Conditions  could  not 
have  been  worse  than  they  were  before  the  Association 
was  organized,  but  now  they  could  not  be  much  improved 
upon.  He  could  not  understand  why  such  lethargy  ex- 
isted in  other  places. 

Mr.  Kitchener  was  of  the  opinion  that  some  associa- 
tions did  not  grow  more  because  they  did  not  meet  oftener 
and  give  the  members  something  to  do. 

On  motion  the  Brant  House,  Hamilton,  was  selected  as 
the  place  for  the  holding  of  the  1916  convention  on  July 
4,  5,  6 and  7.  Kingston  and  Windsor  also  extended  in- 
vitations. 

After  full  and  free  discussion,  the  following  program 
was  adopted: — 

1.  Call  to  order. 

2.  Opening  prayer. 

3.  Address  of  welcome. 

4.  Roll  call  of  officers. 

5.  President’s  address. 

6.  Appointment  of  committees.  (1)  Resolutions,  (2) 
Auditing,  (3)  President’s  Address. 

7.  Minutes  of  last  convention. 

8.  Secretary’s  report. 

9.  Reports  of  committees. 

10.  Address  on  “Technical  Education,”  by  Dr.  McKay, 
Principal  Toronto  Technical  School. 

11.  Paper,  “Estimating,”  by  member  of  Windsor  Asso- 
ciation. 

12.  Address  on  “Art,”  by  J.  W.  Beatty,  R.  C.  A.  To- 
ronto. 

13.  Paper,  “Various  Woods,  and  Their  Treatment  Rel- 

ative to  Beauty  and  Durability,”  by  Member  Toronto  As- 
sociation. , 

14.  Paper,  “Made  in  Canada,  How  Can  We  Best  Fos- 
ter This  Movement  in  the  Purchasing  of  Our  Materials?” 
by  F.  Moore,  Toronto. 

15.  Lecture,  H.  A.  Gardner,  Institute  of  Industrial  Re- 
search, Washington  D.  C. 

16.  Paper,  by  Wm.  E.  Wall,  Somerville,  Mass.  Subject 
to  be  selected  by  Mr.  Wall. 

17.  Paper,  “Removal  of  Wall  Papers,”  by  Wm.  Paris, 
Toronto. 

18.  Paper  with  demonstrations,  “Tiffany  Blends,”  by 
Messrs.  Hughes,  Kitchener  and  Fetcher,  Toronto. 

19.  Paper,  by  Wm.  Barrett,  Hamiton.  Subject  to  be 
selected  by  Mr.  Barrett. 

20.  Paper,  by  associate  member.  Subject  to  be  se- 
lected by  supply  houses. 

21.  Question  box. 

22.  New  and  unfinished  business. 

23.  Reports  of  committees. 

24.  Eection  of  officers. 

25.  Selection  of  place  for  next  convention. 

26.  Adjournment. 

At  this  point  in  the  proceedings,  E.  J.  Linington  en- 
tered the  hall  and  was  given  a rousing  reception,  all  the 
members  rising  to  their  feet.  Mr.  Linington  asked  to  be 
excused  from  making  any  remarks,  as  he  wished  to  re- 
serve his  strength  for  the  evening,  when  he  hoped  to  say 
a few  words. 

The  following  were  appointed  a convention  committee:  — 
Messrs.  McKenzie,  Hughes,  Sinclair,  Boulton,  McCausland, 
Paris,  Robinson  and  Barrett. 

The  subject  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Paris  and  drew  forth  a lengthy  discus- 
sion, Messrs.  Barrett,  McCausland,  Milo,  Vernon,  Dougall, 
O’Hearn,  Faircloth,  Laesser  and  Gold  taking  part. 

On  motion,  Messrs.  Fletcher,  Gould,  and  O’Hearn  were 
appointed  a committee  to  look  after  the  interests  or  tno 
master  painters  in  the  enforcement  of  the  act. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned,  after  accepting  the 
invitation  of  the  supply  houses  to  remain  for  a banquet 
in  the  evening. 

Banquetted  by  Supply  Houses, 

The  members  of  the  Canadian  Association  Executive 
Board  and  the  members  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters’ 
Association  were  guests  at  a banquet  given  by  the  supply 
houses  in  the  Odd  Fellows’  Temple  on  Thursday  evening, 
January  20. 

The  hall  was  tastefully  decorated,  and  about  eighty-five 


of  the  members  and  their  friends  sat  down  to  a choice 
menu  which  was  excellently  served  by  the  College  Cafe. 

After  the  palatable  viands  had  been  done  full  justice, 
the  chair  was  taken  by  Malcolm  Sinclair,  who  made  a 
splendid  presiding  officer. 

The  chairman  briefly  welcomed  the  guests  and  hoped 
they  would  spend  an  enjoyable  and  profitable  evening. 

The  toast  to  “The  King”  was  duly  honored,  all  rising 
and  singing  the  national  anthem. 

Fred  Moore  proposed  a toast  to  “The  International  As- 
sociation,” coupling  therewith  the  name  of  A.  M.  McKen- 
zie, the  International  President  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Mr.  McKenzie  was  very  happy  in  his  reply,  and  amused 
the  audience  by  relating  a few  witty  Scotch  yarns.  He 
spoke  of  the  good  work  being  done  by  the  International 
Association,  and  hoped  that  many  of  those  present  would 
make  an  effort  to  be  present  at  the  coming  convention  In 
Cincinnati. 

A.  Boulton  paid  a tribute  to  the  Canadian  Association 
in  proposing  a toast  to  that  body. 

The  toast  to  the  “Canadian  Association”  was  responded 
to  by  President  Phinnemore  in  one  of  his  characteris- 
tically humorous  speeches.  Excellent  work  is  being  accom- 
plished, and  he  was  pleased  to  see  the  manifest  interest 
which  was  being  shown  in  Association  matters. 

The  chairman  briefly  proposed  a toast  to  the  “Toronto 
Association,”  associating  therewith  the  names  of  Presi- 
dent Robinson,  Jas.  J.  O’Hearn  and  S.  N.  Hughes,  each  of 
whom  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  splendid  work  which 
was  being  accomplished  in  the  city  by  the  Association. 

The  chairman  said  it  afforded  him  unbounded  pleasure 
to  welcome  E.  J.  Linington.  He  was  sure  that  everyone 
present  was  delighted  to  greet  him  after  such  a long  ab- 
sence, owing  to  prolonged  illness.  He  would  now  call 
upon  Mr.  Linington  for  a few  remarks. 

Mr.  Linington,  upon  responding,  was  tendered  an  ova- 
tion. He  spoke  of  the  great  delight  it  gave  him  to  be 
among  his  brethren  once  more.  He  wished  to  thank  them 
all  for  the  many  kindnesses  which  had  been  extended  to 
him  during  his  illness.  The  Association  was  very  dear  to 
him,  and  he  assured  them  he  would  always  do  what  lay 
in  his  power  to  further  its  interests. 

Frank  H.  McCausland,  in  proposing  a toast  to  the  “Man- 
ufacturers and  Dealers,”  spoke  of  the  pleasant  relations 
that  existed  between  the  supply  houses  and  their  custom- 
ers. , 

In  responding  to  the  toast,  H.  G.  Hawkins,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  The  Painters  Magazine,  said  he  appreciated 
the  honor  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  in  asso- 
ciating his  name  with  the  toast,  but  he  felt  inadequate  to 
the  occasion,  as  he  possessed  neither  the  resourcefulness 
of  a Barrett,  the  eloquence  of  a Phinnemore,  the  Scotch 
wit  of  a McKenzie,  the  vocabulary  of  a Hughes,  the  wis- 
dom of  the  “Senator,”  the  polished  diction  of  a McCaus- 
land, nor  even  the  happy  smile  of  the  chairman.  Manu- 
facturers and  salesmen  prefer  to  let  the  quality  of  their 
goods  do  the  talking.  The  manufacturers  were  endeavor- 
ing by  the  most  scientific  and  up-to-date  appliances  to 
produce  perfect  goods,  thus  enabling  the  master  painter 
to  do  the  best  work  possible.  Their  interests  were  iden- 
tical. These  social  gatherings  were  very  helpful  to  a 
better  understanding  of  each  other.  The  manufacturers 
and  dealers  extended  their  best  wishes  to  the  master 
painters  and  decorators,  trusting  that  the  year  upon  which 
we  have  just  entered  may  be  one  of  much  happiness  and 
increased  prosperity. 

The  winners  at  the  progressive  euchre  tables  were 
Chas.  Reeve,  Chas.  Landon,  J.  R.  Robinson,  M.  Sinclair 
and  Mr.  McWaters. 

The  programme  was  interspersed  during  the  evening 
with  excellently  rendered  vocal  selections  by  Duncan  R. 
Cowan  and  Chas.  Leslie.  A number  of  selections  were 
also  given  setting  forth  the  high  qualities  of  the  Edison 
diamond  disc.  , 

M.  Sinclair,  F.  Moore  and  A.  Boulton  were  the  commit- 
tee in  charge,  and  are  deserving  of  much  praise  for  the 
great  success  which  attended  the  enjoyable  function. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

A regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors was  held  on  the  evening  of  January  13,  at  New- 
ark, President  Christiansen  in  the  chair,  and  the  follow- 
ing members  being  present: — Udall,  Witt,  Bartholomew, 
Saunders,  Eden.  Van  Syekle,  Schoonmaker,  Brewster, 
tireenhalgh,  Bollmann,  Mittelsdorf,  Kirlcham,  Conover, 
Blakeslee,  J.  C.  Kelly  and  Frank  J.  Higgins. 
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The  minutes  of  the ’open  Executive  Board  meeting  were 
approved  as  printed  in  The  Painters  Magazine. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the 
open  board  meeting  was  received,  and  the  committee  dis- 
charged with  thanks. 

The  resignations  of  William  Sengstack  and  William  F. 
Smith  were  read. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Smith  said: — “The  painting  business 
is  a failure  in  this  section  of  the  State,  as  any  old  farmer 
on  a farm  can  do  his  own  painting  and  does  do  it,  and 
every  old  tramp  looking  for  work  says  he  is  a painter, 
and  it  looks  to  me  as  if  the  painting  business  has  been 
completely  done  up  with  this  devilish  ready  mixed  paint, 
so  I wish  to  be  crossed  off  your  books.” 

A communication  from  Hahne  & Co.  was  read  and 
placed  on  file. 

A letter  was  read  inviting  the  members  to  attend  the 
ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Connecticut  Master  Paint- 
ers’ Association,  to  be  held  at  Bridgeport.  This  invitation 
was  received  and  placed  on  file. 

A number  of  bills  were  read  and  referred  to  the  proper 
committee,  if  found  correct,  to  be  paid. 

On  motion  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  pay  the  per 
capita  tax  on  110  members  to  the  International  Associa- 
tion, amounting  to  $110. 

On  motion  the  sum  of  $250  was  appropriated  to  dele- 
gates attending  the  International  convention. 

The  following  members  were  appointed: — Greenhalgh, 
Van  Syckle  and  Saunders,  as  a committee  to  advise  the 
best  time  and  place  to  hold  our  next  convention. 

The  following  motion  was  unanimously  adopted: — “That 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Master  Paint- 
ers’ Association  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  that  we  are 
willing  to  again  adopt  the  exhibit  feature  at  our  conven- 
tions, if  our  associate  members  desire  it.” 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  send  a copy  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  associate  members. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned 
at  10.30. 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

T HE  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators’  Association  took  place  in  their 
rooms  in  the  Odd  Fellows’  Temple  on  Thursday, 
January  6,  at  3.45  p.  m. 

President  Stan.  Taylor  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was 
a large  number  of  the  members  present. 

The  auditor’s  report  was  presented  by  F.  H.  McCausland 
and  showed  the  Association  to  be  in  excellent  financial 
standing.  The  auditor  complimented  the  secretary-treas- 
urer for  the  manner  in  which  the  books  of  the  Association 
were  kept. 

On  motion  the  number  of  members  on  the  Executive 
Committee  was  increased  from  seven  to  nine. 

The  election  of  officers  was  then  proceeded  with,  J.  B. 
Thomson  and  Jos.  Crysler  acting  as  scrutineers.  The  re- 
sult was  as  follows: — ■ 

President,  J.  R.  Robinson. 

First  vice-president,  Chas.  Landon. 

Second  vice-president,  F.  J.  Gox. 

Secretary-treasurer,  S.  N.  Hughes. 

Auditor,  F.  H.  McCausland. 

Executive  Committee,  W.  Paris,  J.  Stewart,  J.  P.;  W. 
Cheshire,  R.  Dale,  R.  Wood,  E.  W.  Vernon,  M.  Watson,  J. 
M.  Malcolm,  and  E.  Taylor. 

Technical  School  Committee,  Jas.  Phinnemore,  E.  J. 
Linington,  F.  H.  McCausland,  J.  W.  Mogan,  Jas.  Kitchener, 
Stan.  Taylor. 

On  motion  an  honorarium  of  $50  was  granted  to  Secre- 
tary Hughes  for  his  valuable  and  untiring  services  in  the 
interests  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  reported  that  he  had  in  person  pre- 
sented the  prizes  given  by  the  Association  to  the  success- 
ful pupils  at  the  Toronto  Technical  School,  and  that  the 
same  had  been  greatly  appreciated  by  Principal  McKay. 

A resolution  of  sympathy  was  passed  to  Mr.  Burt,  whose 
daughter  died  very  suddenly  while  out  spending  a social 
evening.  ' 

An  adjournment  was  made  for  supper  at  6 p.  m.  After 
supper  brief  addresses  were  given  by  the  newly-elected  of- 
ficers, each  of  whom  said  they  would  do  their  utmost  to 
make  the  year  a successful  one  for  the  Association. 

Mr.  Paris  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  suggested  as  a slogan,  “A  better  year  than  ever.” 

Mr.  Hughes  presented  the  claims  of  the  International 
Association,  and  urged  the  members  to  make  a special  ef- 
fort to  attend  the  Cincinnati  convention. 


W.  M.  Weekes  received  the  congratulations  of  the  Asso- 
ciation on  the  attainment  of  his  half  century  birthday . 
“Billy”  briefly  thanked  the  members  for  their  well  wishes, 
and  expected  to  feel  even  much  younger  when  he  topped 
off  his  century. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  reported  on  the  samples  of  wood  which 
had  been  finished  for  exhibition  at  the  Cincinnati  conven- 
tion. The  work  had  been  excellently  done. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  members  who  kau 
taken  such  pains  in  the  execution  of  their  work. 

The  Question  Box  was  opened  by  Messrs.  O’Hearn  and 
Redford.  The  “Senator”  said  that  washing  would  not 
restore  whiteness  to  white  lead  that  had  turned  yellow. 
Exposure  to  the  light  was  the  best  remedy.  Varnish 
should  always  be  removed  from  surfaces  before  painting 
in  order  to  ensure  a good  job. 

The  “Eye-Opener”  furnished  fifteen  minutes  of  real  en- 
joyment, Messrs.  Hawkins,  Uren  and  Phinnemore  being 
the  contributors. 

A pleasant  hour  was  spent  in  progressive  euchre.  The 
winners  were  Messrs.  Crysler,  Cheshire,  Pheland  and  Wat- 
son. 


WINDSOR  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  annunal  meeting  of  the  Windsor  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  took  place  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Builders’  Exchange  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Wednesday,  January  12,  at  eight  o’clock.  The 
president  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a good  repre- 
sentation of  the  members  present. 

The  various  reports  presented  were  of  a most  encourag- 
ing character,  and  indicated  that  the  Association  had  ex- 
perienced a very  successful  year. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as 
follows:  — 

President,  J.  Louckner. 

Vice-president,  A.  Lossing. 

Secretary,  Wm.  Laesser. 

Treasurer,  Chauncey  Bennett. 

After  refreshments  had  been  served,  a pleasant  evening 
was  spent  in  brief  addreses  by  the  officers  elect,  each  of 
whom  spoke  of  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  by  adher- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Association. 

T.  W.  Brooke  gave  a most  interesting  talk  on  the  past, 
present  and  future  of  the  Association.  He  reviewed  the 
history  of  the  organization  from  its  inception,  and  spoke 
hopefully  of  the  future  outlook. 

Chauncey  Bennett  added  weight  to  the  occasion,  and  in- 
cidentally gave  an  inspiring  address  along  progressive 
lines. 

Wm.  Laesser,  the  energetic  secretary,  said  that  the  As- 
sociation had  taken  a step  in  the  right  direction  when  it 
affiliated  with  the  Builders’  Exchange,  as  that  organiza- 
tion had  proved  most  helpful.  He  predicted  a year  of 
growth  and  prosperity. 


TORONTO  SIGN  WRITERS’  ASSOCIATION 

THE  sign  writers  of  Toronto  have  formed  an  asso- 
ciation with  the  object  of  furthering  the  best  in- 
terests of  that  branch  of  the  craft. 

A meeting  for  organization  and  the  drafting  of  consti- 
tution and  by-laws  took  place  on  the  evening  of  January 
17,  there  being  about  twenty  leading  sign  writers  present. 
The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows:  — 

President,  W.  H.  Stevenson. 

Vice-president,  Thos.  Macey. 

Secretary-treasurer,  W.  F.  Day. 

Executive  Board,  F.  White,  J.  Jewell,  F.  Metcalfe,  and 
M.  Andrews. 

The  by-laws  and  constitution  of  the  United  States  asso- 
ciation were  adopted,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  an  Inter- 
national Association  will  soon  be  organized. 

The  Toronto  sign  writers  are  up  in  arms  over  certain 
regulations  which  the  City  Council  are  contemplating. 
These  regulations,  if  passed,  will  militate  very  seriously 
♦against  the  sign  writers’  business.  The  City  Fathers  pro- 
pose that  blue  prints  and  full  particulars  of  all  signs  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  city  architect  for  his  approval  before 
the  work  shall  be  proceeded  with.  The  sign  writers  point 
out  that  this  is  a gross  injustice,  especially  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  cotton  signs.  The  delay  and  extra  cost  which 
such  a regulation  would  entail  would  practically  ruin  such 
trade.  In  most  instances  this  class  of  work  has  to  be 
rushed  through  with  the  greatest  dispatch.  If  a delay  of 
two  or  three  days,  not  to  say  weeks,  were  to  take  place-  in 
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order  to  comply  with  the  red  tape  of  the  City  Hall,  the  suc- 
tomer  would  not  need  the  sign. 

It  is  in  order  to  rectify  such  unjust  legislation,  and  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  sign  writers’  craft,  that  the 
associtaion  has  been  formed.  With  such  capable  and  ener- 
getic officers  at  its  head,  the  association  should  prove  a 
great  success. 


DIRECTORS  OF  PAINT  JOBBERS  TO  MEET. 

PRESIDENT  W.  A.  AUPERS  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Paint  Jobbers  has  called  a special  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Stab- 
ler, Cleveland,  on  Monday  morning,  February  14.  There 
are  many  things  of  importance  to  come  before  this  meet- 
ing and  a complete  attendance  of  the  directors  has  been 
promised. 

Trade  conditions  make  it  necessary  for  the  consideration 
of  many  things  at  this  time — -market  conditions  of  com- 
modities which  ordinarily  are  classed  as  “staples”  and  on 
which  prices  only  change  spasmodically  have  been  fluc- 
tuating to  such  a degree  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
from  day  to  day  what  the  value  of  them  will  be  a week 
hence.  In  order  to  study  the  conditions  of  raw  ma- 
terial, labor  and  selling  cost,  the  subject  will  be  thorough- 
ly discussed  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  Jobbers’ 
Association  can  receive  the  very  latest  information  on  the 
subject.  In  addition  to  the  paint  line,  the  varnish  sub- 
ject is  now  one  which  is  quite  important  and  members  of 
the  Paint  Jobbers’  Association  should  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  of  an  advance  in  all  classes  of  varnish  at  any  day — 
this  particularly  refers  to  standard  lines  of  trade  marked 
goods  of  national  reputation,  also  enamels,  flat  wall  paints, 
etc.  There  can  be  no  question  about  the  expediency  of 
this  move  because  all  raw  materials  have  showed  a de- 
cided advance  and  it  is  impossible  to  continue  selling  on 
the  old  basis. 

A membership  campaign  is  now  under  way  and  will  be 
one  of  the  important  subjects  discussed.  Uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  Board  of  Directors  is  the  time  and  place 
of  meeting  for  holding  the  next  annual  convention.  Con- 
sensus of  opinion  already  has  been  received  from  the 
Board  of  Directors  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  meeting, 
but  no  definite  action  will  be  taken  until  the  Cleveland 
meeting. 

The  various  standing  committees  of  the  Paint  Jobbers’ 
Association  have  been  most  active  this  winter,  issuing  re- 
ports to  its  members  almost  weekly.  This  has  proven  to 
be  of  exceptional  value  to  its  members  and  is  sufficiently 
valuable  for  the  members  to  consider  their  annual  dues 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  benefits  they  received. 
These  subjects  will  all  be  discussed  at  the  special  direc- 
tors’ meeting  and  it  is  expected  that  at  its  conclusion  an 
interesting  report  will  be  made. 


OHIO  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

OW ING  to  the  fact  that  the  International  Association 
convention  is  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati  this  year, 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ohio 
State  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators,  usu- 
ally held  in  December,  has  been  set  for  the  morning  of 
Monday,  February  14 — the  day  before  the  International 
Association  convenes.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Sinton,  Cincinnati,  and  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  the  program  and  other  details  for  the  State  conven- 
tion to  be  held  at  Cedar  Point  next  summer. 


THE  IOWA  SHORT  COURSE  FOR 
PAINTERS. 

PAINTERS  and  decorators  who  want  to  keep  up  with 
the  progress  in  their  line  of  work  will  have  a chance 
to  go  to  school  this  winter  at  Council  Bluffs,  la., 
February  14  to  19.  The  engineering  extension  depart- 
ment of  Iowa  State  College  at  Ames  will  conduct  paint- 
ers’ short  courses  in  which  instruction  will  be  given  in 
wall  decoration,  mottling,  stenciling,  lining,  blending  of 
colors  and  the  graining  of  woods,  along  with  some  in- 
struction in  hardwood  finishing  and  new  materials  and 
methods. 

The  instruction  will  be  in  charge  of  John  W.  Luthe,  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  assisted  by  A.  Abel,  of  Sioux  City.  Both 
men  were  connected  with  tne  short  courses  at  Ames  last 
year. 

Iowa’s  short  courses  for  painters  have  received  national 


recognition,  information  being  requested  and  supplied  to 
several  States  which  are  contemplating  taking  up  similar 
work.  These  are  said  to  be  the  only  schools  for  painters 
in  the  United  States  held  under  State  auspices. 

To  the  last  two  short  courses  and  from  all  corners  of 
the  State  came  men  who  “wanted  to  know,”  journeymen, 
apprentices  and  bosses  appreciating  the  opportunity,  boys 
who  were  learning  the  business,  grayhaired  men  who 
had  been  in  the  trade  for  twenty  years  and  master  paint- 
ers employing  from  one  to  twenty  men.  One  veteran 
painter  of  66  years  enrolled  with  this  comment:  — 

“When  you’ve  been  in  the  business  five  years  you  be- 
lieve you  know  all  there  is  to  it;  after  ten  years  you  sus- 
pect there  is  more  to  it  than  you  know;  after  twenty  years 
you  are  convinced  that  you  are  just  beginning.  That’s 
why  I’m  here.” 

Three  courses  this  year  have  been  held  instead  of  one, 
as  in  previous  years.  Besides  the  course  at  Council  Bluffs, 
there  was  a four  weeks’  course  at  Waterloo  as  well  as 
one  at  the  State  College  at  Ames. 


INDIANA  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Indiana  State  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  held  its  seventh  annual  con- 
vention at  Fort  Wayne,  January  18,  19,  20  and  21. 
A banquet  was  held  at  the  Commercial  Club  on  the  even- 
ing of  January  20,  about  200  participating. 

The  convention  was  well  attended  and  the  proceedings 
were  interesting.  A large  number  of  manufacturers  had 
exhibits  of  materials  and  painters  appliances. 

Gottlieb  Haller,  of  Fort  Wayne,  was  elected  president, 
and  E.  G.  McNeal,  of  Indianapolis,  secretary-treasurer. 
Richmond  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  1917  conven- 
tion. 


Attention  value  in  advertising  is  the  power  to  halt  the 
casual  reader  and  cause  him  to  peruse  the  advertisment. 
An  illustration,  coupled  with  an  interesting  head-line,  ac- 
complishes this  vitally  necessary  result. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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"Dan”  Vail  engaged  in  a terrific  tussle  with  that 

arch  enemy  of  mankind,  Monsieur  La  Grippe,  during  the 
lore  part  of  January,  and  escaped  practically  unscathed. 

Master  Painter  and  Master  Mechanic  John  R. 

Ayers,  of  the  Utica  and  Mohawk  Railway,  has  quite  re- 
covered from  the  long  illness  that  last  summer  threat- 
ened his  life,  and,  today,  filling  a double  office,  as  above 
indicated,  he  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  Central  New 
York. 

Master  Painter  Charles  A.  Cook,  of  the  Wilming- 
ton shops  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton, has  recently  returned  to  his  shop  duties  after  a siege 
with  the  "grip.”  Around  the  holidays  Charley  was  about 
“all  in,”  and  later  spent  some  time  in  bed,  but  he  now 
feels  equal  to  the  job  of  throwing  a wood-chopper,  and 
you  will  recollect  that  is  some  job. 

George  Diem,  foreman  painter  of  the  Merchants’ 

Dispatch  Transportation  Company,  has  of  late  been  trou- 
bled with  a distressing  head  difficulty,  and  quite  unable 
to  attend  to  his  duties  with  his  accustomed  regularity. 

H.  N.  Turner,  formerly  Eastern  representative  of 

the  Kay  and  .Ess  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed sales  manager  of  the  company,  with  headquarters 
at  Dayton,  and  J.  W.  Wilson,  formerly  with  the  Wilson 
Remover  Company,  has  succeeded  to  the  position  vacated 
by  Mr.  Turner.  Messrs.  Turner  and  Wilson  are  both 
widely  known  among  master  car  and  locomotive  painters, 
who  will  join  in  wishing  them  continued  success. 

A recent  visitor  at  the  Buffalo  shops  of  the  Erie 

Railroad  found  H.  A.  Polhemus,  master  painter,  handling 
a large  volume  of  work,  with  a strong  force  of  men  re 
ceiving  orders.  The  Erie,  by  the  way,  has  just  ordered 
five  coaches  and  one  baggage  car. 

The  Sayre  Railroad  Club,  an  organization  of  recent 

birth,  with  Sayre,  Pa.,  as  its  location,  and  with  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  employes,  car  and  locomotive  painters  in- 
cluded, as  members,  is  expected  to  foster  and  create  a 
better  social  atmosphere  among  all  classes  of  company 
employes.  The  club  has  other  objects  in  view,  but  for 
the  present  the  social  feature  appears  to  predominate. 

Master  Painter  O.  P.  Wilkins,  of  the  Norfolk  and 

Western,  has  been  doing  some  inspection  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  building,  painting  and  finishing  of  ten  new 
steel  passenger  cars,  which  the  Harlan  & Hollingsworth 
Car  Company  is  building  for  his  company.  Master  Painter 
"Bob”  Scott,  of  the  H.  & H.  Co.,  is  putting  in  some  of  his 
best  licks  on  this  equipment,  and  Wilkins  is  dropping  in 
about  every  two  weeks  to  watch  the  fun. 

In  connection  with  this  equipment  for  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western,  Mr.  Scott  is  applying  for  the  interior 
finish  what  is  called  “mahogany  steel,”  and  the  work  is 
said  to  be  particularly  attractive.  He  is  also  at  present 
supervising  the  painting  of  thirty-five  passenger  cars  for 
the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  forty  passenger 
cars  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Master  Painter  A.  J.  Bush,  of  the  Oneonta  shops 

of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  is  being  kept  busy 
in  his  department  with  a good  volume  of  work  right 
along.  The  genial  ex-president  of  the  Association  is  one 
of  the  able  men  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  staff,  and 
at  his  Oneonta  home  dispenses  the  fine  old  York  State 
brand  of  hospitality  known  everywhere  as  the  essence 
that  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

Not  a painter,  but  a paint  maker,  and  therefore  a 

friend  of  painters,  R.  P.  Brydon,  of  the  firm  of  Wadsworth- 
Howland  Company,  Chicago,  has  for  a generation  been 
known  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Regularly  for  many  years 
"Uncle  Dick”  has  attended  the  annual  conventions  of  the 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association,  and  his 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  organization  has  gone  on  un- 
abated. A convention  without  his  kindly  face  and  cheery 
word  of  greeting  would  be  like  a banquet  with  the  chief 
entertainer  absent.  Therefore,  be  it  highly  resolved,  that 
this  genial,  kindly  man  be  invited  to  enjoy  all  the  gra- 
cious salutations  which  Mademoiselle  Good  Fortune  may 
deign  to  bestow  upon  him. 

-The  eight  baggage  cars  mentioned  in  the  Janu- 
ary issue  as  being  reinforced  with  steel  underframes  at 
the  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  constitute  a 


part  of  125  cars,  passenger  coaches,  etc.,  to  be  so  equipped, 
and  it  is  expected  to  complete  the  job  some  time  during  the 
coming  summer,  or,  if  possible,  in  time  for  the  summer 
travel. 

— — — ^Master  Painter  J.  A.  Roost,  at  the  Pine  Bluff 
shops  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Southwestern,  is  going  ahead 
with  painting  affairs  in  a manner  to  indicate  that  a pros- 
perous state  of  things  exists  in  the  Pine  Bluff  “neck  of 
woods.”  Mr.  Roost  has  under  his  expert  charge  250  loco- 
motives, 223  passenger  cars,  14,665  freight  cars,  and  125 
miscellaneous  cars,  which  equipment  is  second  to  none  in 
point  of  appearance. 

— — The  Southern  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  ten  bag- 

gage cars,  six  baggage  and  mail  cars,  and  fifteen  coaches, 
all  of  which  means  additional  inspection  duties  for  the 
paint  department. 

Master  Painter  George  Swing,  of  the  Pullman  Car 

Works,  is  busy  with  the  painting  of  1,000  freight  cars, 
which  his  company  is  building  for  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande. 

— The  Lehigh  Valley,  according  to  press  reports,  is 

in  the  market  for  1,500  steel  underframe  and  steel  end 
automobile  cars.  Of  this  number  the  Standard  Steel  Car 
Company  will  build  500;  Pullman  Company,  500,  and  the 
American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  500.  Considerable 
inspection  duties  will  be  involved  in  this  order. 

The  Lackawanna  is  having  the  American  Loco- 
motive Works  build  seventeen  locomotives,  all  to  be 
equipped  with  superheaters.  There  will  be  seven  Pacific 
type,  and  ten  Mikado  type,  the  latter  having  a total  weight, 
in  working  order,  of  323,000  pounds.  Master  Painter  B. 
E.  Miller  can  easily  see  inspection  duties  for  his  depart- 
ment. 

It  is  expected  that  a shopping  schedule  for  the 

Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  will  be  arranged 
in  which  equipment  will  be  classified  as  to  frequency  for 
shopping  for  varnish,  the  best  to  be  shopped  annually,  the 
next  grade  in  about  fifteen  months,  the  next  in  about 
eighteen  months,  and  the  last,  which  are  termed  “storage 
cars,”  and  used  only  occasionally  for  holidays,  etc.,  in  two 
years.  It  is  expected  that  by  this  means,  when  the  plan 
gets  in  full  operation,  to  maintain  a more  uniform  ap- 
pearance of  the  equipment. 

The  floor  space  of  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  amounts  to  more  than  2,500,000  square 
feet.  In  the  machine  shop  there  are  1,783  fixed  machines, 
worth  up  to  $25,000  each,  and  all  but  sixteen  of  them  are 
electrically  driven.  There  are  fifty-one  miles  of  railroad 
track  in  Altoona  and  Juniata  for  shop  use  alone,  and 
twenty-one  shifting  engines,  with  their  crews,  are  kept 
busy  serving  the  needs  of  the  shops.  The  most  important 
single  branch  of  work  carried  on  at  the  Altoona  shops  is 
the  repairing  of  locomotives,  and  on  this  work  5,500  men 
are  employed.  Something  like  1,800  engines  annually  re- 
ceive general  or  classified  repairs.  In  addition,  about 
150,000  jobs  of  light  repairs  on  locomotives  are  performed 
in  the  round-houses  each  year.  Passenger  car  repairs  and 
construction  keep  1,400  men  busy.  The  rate  of  construc- 
tion is  about  one  all-steel  coach  per  day.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  250  coaches  receive  heavy  repairs,  and  2,300  are 
given  light  repairs  in  a year.  Lastly,  at  the  Altoona 
shops  from  12,000  to  14,000  men  are  constantly  employed. 
These  figures  will  suffice  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  ac- 
tivities which  surround  D.  A.  Little  and  J.  F.  Gearhart 
and  their  assistants. 

The  inability  of  the  Wilmington  Hotel  people  to 

take  care  of  the  next  annual  convention  of  the  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association  teaches  anew  the 
importance  of  thoroughly  canvassing  “the  lodging-house 
and  superior  inn”  resources  of  the  prospective  convention 
meeting  place.  In  this  connection,  the  fact  needs  to  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  Association  is  no  longer  simply  a 
lusty  infant  in  swaddling  clothes.  It  has  grown  to  be  a 
big  chap  with  a noticeable  waist  measurement,  and  wears 
suspenders  and  other  contraptions  of  the  well-fed  gentry, 
and  when  it  goes  abroad  it  wishes  to  enjoy  at  least  some 
of  the  trappings  and  the  luxurious  hospitality  conferred 
by  hotels  of  ample  size  and  superior  equipment. 

First  Vice-President  John  F.  Gearhart  and  Mrs 

Gearhart  have  gone  to  Florida  for  rest  and  recreation,  and 
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for  a side  trip  John  may  journey  to  Cuba  and  possibly 
call  upon  Master  Painter  Frank  Robbins,  of  the  Havana 
Central. 

Harlan  & Hollingsworth  are  building  a consider- 
able number  of  all  steel  passenger  cars  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  and  when  Master  Painter  “Bob”  Scott,  of 
the  above  company  starts  to  throw  on  the  Tuscan  red,  and 
the  gold  and  black  lines,  it  will  surely  bring  him  back  in 
memory  to  the  early  ’70s,  when  he  was  learning  his  trade 
in  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania.  Incidentally,  D. 
A.  Little  charges  “Bob”  with  being  '‘nigh  onto  fifty,”  but 
adds  indulgently,  that  the  intrepid  youth  driv'es  his  Paige 
car  with  the  jubilant  spirit  of  a boy  of  eighteen. 

No  need  of  going  to  the  Panama  Zone  to  see  Mas- 
ter Painter  Henry  A.  Westendorff,  and  catch  a bracer  ot 
warm  weather  with  which  to  ward  off  the  grip  and  other 
Ills  snarling  at  the  heels  of  humanity  at  this  season  of 
the  year;  for  right  here  in  this  Northern  clime,  at  this 
writing,  there  is  being  furnished  a brand  of  weather  that 
Is  just  about  all  things  to  all  men.  Grass  is  peeping  above 
ground,  robins  are  hopping  around  the  back  door  for  a 
handout,  and  the  prospect  for  an  early  run  of  suckers  is 
prime,  as  such  masterful  fishermen  as  Charley  Copp, 
“Dave”  Little,  J.  H.  Kahler  and  W.  H.  Estabrook  will  tell 
you. 

The  revised  figures,  covering  the  car  and  locomo- 
tives ordered  during  last  year,  make  the  totals  read  as  fol- 
lows:—Freight  cars,  109,792;  passenger  cars,  3,101;-  loco- 
motives, 1,612.  Some  paint  and  some  painters  required  to 
cover  this  equipment. 

At  the  Sedalia,  Mo.,  shops  of  the  Missouri  Pacific, 

Master  Painter  C.  A.  Gilbert  is  taking  care  of  a good  vol- 
ume of  equipment  right  along,  and  doing  the  work  in  a 
manner  to  elicit  praise  from  the  traveling  public,  and 
from  his  superior  officers. 

At  the  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  shops  of  the  Vandalia 

Railroad,  F.  A.  Gowe  holds  forth  as  master  painter.  The 
Vandalia  operates  a total  of  252  locomotives,  164  passenger 
cars,  and  8,786  freight  cars,  and  a neatly  painted  equip- 
ment it  is  all  the  time. 

Fred  Wright,  of  the  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  shops  of 

the  Michigan  Central  Ry.,  is  one  of  the  road’s  busy  fore- 
men painters,  and  every  fleeting  hour  he  is  on  the  job  of 
keeping  his  share  of  the  painting  proposition  at  a high 
standard  of  excellence. 

The  glad  announcement  has  not  been  made,  but 

it  is  expected  to  shortly  be  made,  that  with  the  March  thaws 
the  production  of  maple  sugar  will  begin  in  earnest  down 
on  the  Wolverine  estate  of  that  brave  soldier  of  fortune, 
John  Rattenbury,  formerly  for  many  years  in  charge  of 
painting  affairs  on  the  Rock  Island. 

Another  eminent  tiller  of  the  soil  is  our  old 

friends,  Charley  Mason,  formerly  of  the  Altoona  shops  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Charley  lives  in  a section  of 
the  country  where  every  prospect  pleases  and  only  man 
is  vile. 

Ever  think  how  much  the  Association  owes  to  W. 

O.  Quest,  “Your  Uncle  Dudley,”  president  of  the  organ- 
ization during  the  year  1892,  when  the  convention  was 
held  in  Detroit  for  the  second  time?  “Your  Uncle  Dud- 
ley” deserves  this  little  bunch  of  violets  for  the  good  he 
has  wrought  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  in  the  big- 
ness and  vitality  of  its  life,  and  in  the  forward  march  it 
is  today  enjoying.  A sentiment  of  praise,  then,  for  the 
analytical  philosopher  of  McKees  Rocks;  and  may  the 
sunshine  of  his  philosophy  never  fail  to  creep  into  the 
sober  corners  of  the  earth. 

— According  to  the  late  press  dispatches,  the  in- 
definite retention  of  the  Buffalo  and  Susquehanna  Rail- 
road as  a steam  operated  line  is  assured.  Its  recent  pur- 
chasers are  highly  satisfied  with  the  outlook  for  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  road,  and  everything  appears  to  be  lovely 
and  serene.  Master  Painter  C.  W.  Kester,  of  the  Galeton 
shops  of  the  company  is,  as  usual,  keeping  the  painting 
repairs  at  the  top  notch  of  excellence. 

—Master  Painter  ,T.  B.  Shuttleworth,  of  the  Spring- 
Hold  shop's  of  the  Boston  and  Albany,  is  drawing  com- 
fort and  a deep  measure  of  contentment  from  his  de- 
licious pipe  of  Prince  Albert  these  mid-winter  days,  and 
here  is  the  reason: — The  Boston  and  Albany  announces 
that  with  the  completion  next  June  of  the  twenty-five  steel 
passenger  cars  recently  ordered  from  the  Osgood  Bradley 
Car  Company  the  road  will  have  enough  steel  coaches 
to  equip  all  of  its  main  line  trains.  With  steel  Pullman 


parlor  and  sleeping  cars,  solid  steel  trains  will  then  be 
the  rule. 

Wooden  cars  will  be  used  in  trains  on  the 

branches  and  in  suburban  service.  The  coaches  in  this 
latest  order  will  be  70  feet  long,  over  end  sills,  will  weigh 
143,000  pounds,  and  will  seat  eighty-four  persons. 

It  is  reported  that  recently  President  Elliott,  of 

the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  telegraphed  to 
every  railroad  head  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  borrow 
locomotives.  It  is  said  that  he  was  only  able  to  obtain 
three  freight  locomotives  as  a result  of  the  effort.  This 
proves  that  locomotives  are  everywhere  busy,  a state  of 
things  which  also  proves  that  locomotive  painters  are 
busy. 

— The  thing  that  is  said  to  annoy  Master  Painter 

J.  N.  Voerge,  of  Cletburne,  Tex.,  most,  is  the  failure  of 
old  Gen.  Huerta  to  salute  the  flag  before  exchanging  his 
earthly  career  for  a bed  beneath  the  cactus  copse. 

Joseph  D.  Naber,  master  painter  of  the  United 

Railways  of  St.  Louis',  is  one  of  the  men  of  the  South- 
west whom  it  is  a pleasure  to  know.  Naber  is  a busy 
man  at  all  times,  but  never  too  busy  to  extend  a welcom- 
ing hand  and  a mighty  friendly  greeting  to  the  stranger 
within  the  gates.  , 

H.  A.  Ackerman,  formerly  an  employe  of  the  Le- 
high Valley,  and  later  foreman  painter  of  the  Merchants’ 
Dispatch  Transportation  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
now  connected  with  the  painting  department  of  the  La 
France  Engine  Works,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

A rose  wreath  of  sentiment  from  a master  painter 

who  well  knew  the  late  Jeremiah  J.  Toomey: — “Alas, 
poor  Jerry!  Stricken  with  pneumonia  in  the  very  prime 
of  life,  and  in  three  days  called  from  earth.  A patient, 
generous  soul,  moved  by  high  impulses,  and  in  all  his 
business  relations  absolutely  square  and  on  the  level.  I 
can  only  think  of  him  as  one  called  to  a larger  service 
on  the  sun-kissed  heights  of  a nobler  and  finer  realm.” 

Secretary  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Dane  will  journey  to  the 

Advisory  Committee  meeting,  at  Pittsburgh,  by  easy 
stages,  visiting  friends  en  route.  We  can  admonish  them 
only  in  the  language  of  the  old  lady  in  the  gingham 
apron: — “God  bless  you,  my  children!  Go  it  while  you’re 
young.” 

As  Chairman  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive 

Painters’  Association  Committee  on  Revision  of  By-Law's 
and  Constitution,  Charles  E.  Copp  advises  that  he  has  the 
matter  fully  in  hand  and  expects  to  presently  make  a re- 
port to  be  forwarded  to  the  various  members  of  the  com- 
mittee for  their  approval  or  disapproval,  and  thus  to  get 
the  matter  in  shape  for  the  next  convention  for  the  action 
of  the  membership. 

A letter  signed  “Master  Painter,”  recently  re- 
ceived by  this  department,  refers  to  the  paragraph  ap- 
pearing as  the  first  item  in  these  columns  last  month,  and 
sets  up  the  claim  that  “Noah  was  the  original  Safety 
First  man.”  As  a matter  of  safety  first,  we  are  willing 
to  let  it  go  at  that,  since  the  ancient  mariner  is  not  pres- 
ent to  speak  for  himself. 

The  shops  of  the  Norfolk  and  Southern,  at  New- 

berne,  N.  C.,  destroyed  by  fire  November  16  last,  are  to 
be  rebuilt  at  once,  J.  Johnson,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  being  the 
contractor.  This  will  be  welcome  news  to  the  many 
friends  of  William  H.  Truman,  foreman  painter  at  the 
Newberne  location.  It  is  expected  that  the  shops  will 
cost  $14,000. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  an  order 

from  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  for  fifteen  locomotives. 
This  will  augment  the  locomotive  holdings  of  this  com- 
pany to  a total  of  951  engines,  and  serves  to  still  fur- 
ther increase  the  importance  of  the  locomotilve  painting 
department  under  such  brush  efficiency  knights  as  J.  D. 
Brainard  and  John  Butland. 

Swift  & Company,  of  Chicago,  are  building  100 

refrigerator  cars  at  their  own  shops,  and  as  a result  the 
painting  department  is  having  an  exceedingly  busy  time 
of  it. 

The  International  and  Great  Northern  is  reported  as 
being  in  the  market  for  five  coaches,  two  dining  cars,  two 
postal  and  two  baggage  cars,  a little  matter  which  will 
mean  increased  inspection  duties  for  Master  Painter 
John  F.  Roscoe’s  department. 

John  Stock,  assistant  to  Master  Painter  Charles 

E.  Copp,  at  the  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
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has  lately  been  on  the  sick  list,  but  at  this  writing  he  is 
able  to  be  about  again. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  said  to  be  in  the  market 

for  forty-five  coaches,  four  mail  cars,  six  mail  and  bag- 
gage cars,  four  buffet  cars,  eighteen  baggage  cars  and  seven 
chair  cars.  This  order  will  require  important  inspection 
duties  on  the  part  of  Master  Painter  William  Mullendorf, 
of  the  company’s  Chicago  shops. 

— — — -The  Erie  Railroad,  the  first  great  East  and  West 
trunk  line,  with  a history  of  romance  and  picturesqueness 
behind  it,  is  credited  with  many  of  the  first  things  done 
by  railroads  that  have  reflected  credit  upon  the  industry 
and  helped  to  put  it  in  its  present  high  state  of  develop- 
ment. It  is  said  to  have  run  the  first  emigrant  train,  the 
first  cattle  train,  and  the  first  milk  train,  and  also  the 
first  excursion  train.  On  the  “old  reliable  Erie’’  the  first 
experiment  ever  made  with  sleeping  cars  was  carried  out 
— the  “Erie’’  and  the  “Ontario’’  being  built  in  1843,  these 
two  “comforters’’  preceding  the  Pullman  inventions.  If 
the  Erie  will  now  make  claim  for  having  furnished  the 
first  foreman  car  painter,  this  department  will  move  to 
summon  “Dan”  Vail  to  the  witness  stand. 

— For  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  Master  Painter  W. 

A.  Breithaupt,  of  the  Pullman  Car  Works,  is  just  now  en- 
gaged in  painting  and  finishing,  in  the  usual  Pullman 
quality,  the  following  equipment: — Twelve  express  cars, 
six  coaches  and  two  chair  cars. 

At  Alamosa,  Colo.,  Master  Painter  S.  H.  Reeves, 

of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  holds  forth  in  a manner 
to  greatly  satisfy  his  superior  officers.  Reeves  is  a thor- 
oughgoing artisan,  a good  manager  of  men,  stirring,  and 
alive  to  the  ideals  of  the  big  land  in  which  he  lives. 

— F.  W.  Hager,  the 

energetic  secretary  of  the 
Maintenance  of  Way  Master 
Painters’  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  manages  to  keep  busy 
looking  after  the  bridges  and 
buildings  along  the  line  of 
“the  Denver  Road,”  although 
he  still  finds  some  time  to 
look  after  the  affairs  of  the 
Association.  And  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  a good  deal 
of  the  welfare  of  any  organi- 
zation depends  upon  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  secretary.  As  a 
specimen  pf  the  work  that 
falls  to  his  care  we  are  for- 
tunate in  being  able  to  show  a 
photograph  of  one  of  the 
water  tanks  that  they  use  on 
his  road  that  he  has  recently 
finished  painting.  The  inside 
was  primed  with  red  oxide 
and  a coat  of  tar  paint.  Now 
it  is  up  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, when  it  meets  in  Chi- 
cago next  month,  to  assign  to 
Mr.  Hager  a paper  on  paint- 
ing steel  water  tanks,  for  by 
this  photograph  he  has  proved 
- that  he  has  gained  experience  which  ought  to  be  valuable 
to  his  fellow  members. 

Members  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master 

Painters’  Association  will  regret  to  learn  that  N.  O.  Fors- 
berg,  foreman  painter  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chester,  Pa.,  was  painfully  injured  in  a recent 
wreck.  He  suffered  a compound  fracture  of  the  left  leg,  a 
broken  shoulder  and  contusions  of  the  body  and  face.  Mr. 
Forsberg  and  his  wife  have  attended  a great  many  of  the 
annual  conventions  of  the  Association,  and  have  many 
friends,  who  will  all  hope  for  his  speedy  recovery. 

— The  force  of  painters  under  Ernest  Lux,  of  the 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  have  recently  been  busy 
repainting  the  ironwork  in  the  Jersey  City  terminal  and 
ferry  house. 

Martin  Kane,  the  genial  master  painter  of  the 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Al- 
bany, who  looks  after  the  painting,  paperhanging  and  dec- 
orating of  the  big  summer  hotels  belonging  to  the  com- 
pany, as  well  as  the  office  and  station  buildings,  the 
bridges  and  other  maintenance  of  way  structures,  fre- 
quently has  business  bringing  him  to  New  York  city,  and 
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when  he  does,  he  usually  drops  into  the  office  of  The  Mag- 
azine to  let  us  know  he  is  still  looking  after  the  interests 
of  America’s  oldest  railroad.  .. 

— Foreman  Painter  J.  O.  Martin  has  had  a large  crew 

ot  men  at  work  on  the  Cherokee,  Iowa,  passenger  station 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  and  the  natives  are  astonished  be- 
cause the  old  station  looks  just  like  a new  building.  It 
wouldn’t  take  much  to  launch  an  enthusiastic  “Clean-up 
and  Paint-up”  boom  in  Cherokee  now  and  make  the  whole 
town  brighter  and  better  and  increase  property  values  and 
build  up  better  business  for  the  railroad  company. 


E.  L.  YOUNGER,  MASTER  PAINTER  MIS- 
SOURI PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

OUITE  a good  many  years  ago,  under  the  charm  of 
Southern  skies,  at  Covington,  Ky.,  E.  L.  Younger 
took  his  first  peep  at  the  big  world  of  wonderful 
things.  Here  the  lusty  youngster  grew  and  waxed  strong 
and  enjoyed  merry  days  after  the  manner  of  healthy  boys 
the  world  over,  until  he  put  off  boyish  frolics  to  engage  in 
the  more  serious  business  of  life,  graduating  in  due  course 
from  the  thralldom  of  a thorough  apprenticeship  in  the 
paint  shop  to  the  free  days  of  a full-fledged  mechanic. 
For  some  time  he  journeyed  up  and  down  the  country 
working  in  various  shops  and  acquiring  a broad  knowledge 
of  the  trade.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific February  22,  1894,  at  Osawatomie,  Kans.,  which  was 
then,  as  it  is  today,  a most  actively  fermenting  hotbed  of 
politics,  and  young  Younger  absorbed  the  political  mi- 
crobe that  in  these  later  years  has  brought  him  official 
distinction  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  his  home  town. 
In  March,  1896,  he  was  appointed  foreman  painter  of  the 
local  shops.  In  1899,  after  three  years  of  foremanship 
duties,  he  was  transferred  to  the  De  Soto,  Mo.,  shops  of 
the  company,  where  he  remained  until  new  shops  were 


E.  L.  Younger,  of  the  Mo.  P. 


built  at  Argenta,  across  the  Arkansas  River,  opposite  the 
city  of  Little  Rock,  to  which  point  he  was  transferred  Oc- 
tober, 1902,  and  where  he  has  since  remained  as  master 
painter,  meanwhile  living  in  Little  Rock.  Mr.  Younger 
joined  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Associa- 
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tion  at  the  New  York  city  convention  of  1896,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  every  plan  and 
practice  introduced  to  advance  the  true  interests  of  the 
Association.  He  is  at  present  the  chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  in  which  capacity  his  executive  ability 
is  being  recognized.  In  Little  Rock,  a city  of  some  46,000 
population,  Mr.  Younger  is  now  serving  his  third  term  as 
alderman  of  the  Fifth  Ward,  and  throughout  the  city  he 
is  recognized  as  a public  spirited  official,  widely  informed 
on  all  public  questions,  and  marching  in  line  with  the 
best  issues  of  civic  and  State  and  national  enterprises.  Of 
Little  Rock  and  of  Arkansas,  true  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Southland,  E.  L.  Younger  is  intensely  and  properly  proud, 
and  if  some  day  he  is  called  to  still  higher  positions  of 
trust  and  responshibility  in  the  public  life  of  his  favorite 
State,  his  friends  will  come  forward  with  the  well  turned 
phrase  of  an  American  compliment  that  “one  good  turn 
deserves  another.” 


NOT  AT  WILMINGTON. 

CHAIRMAN  D.  A.  LITTLE,  of  the  Hotel  Committee, 
notifies  the  Painters  Magazine  that  they  met  at  the 
Hotel  du  Pont,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  last  month,  to 
make  arrangements  for  hotel  accommodations  for  the 
convention  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’ 
Association,  to  be  held  in  September  next.  In  view  of 
the  invitation  extended  by  the  city,  and  the  glowing  rep- 
resentations made  by  the  secretary  of  the  Wilmington 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the  Detroit  convention,  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  Hotel  du  Pont  would  be  unable  to  accommodate  the 
convention,  and  as  it  is  the  only  large  hotel  in  the  city,  it 
will  make  it  impossible  to  hold  the  convention  in  Wil- 
mington. At  Detroit,  the  convention  occupied  425  rooms 
at  the  Hotel  Statler  alone,  while  quite  a number  of  those 
attending  were  quartered  at  nearby  hotels.  This  shows 
the  necessity  in  the  future  of  using  care  in  selecting  the 
convention  city,  to  choose  only  such  places  as  have  ho- 
tels of  the  largest  size,  and  if  possible  more  than  one  first 
class,  modern  hotel. 


The  Hotel  Committee  will  present  the  facts  and  leave 
the  choice  of  the  convention  city  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee when  it  meets  on  February  22. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  MEETING. 
Notice. 

THE  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Master  Car  and  Lo- 
comotive Painters’  Association  will  meet  on  Feb- 
ruary 22  at  ten  o’clock  a.  m.,  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Those  of  the  members  who  can  find  it 
convenient  to  be  in  attendance  will  be  made  very  welcome. 
The  committee  feels  that,  in  having  as  many  as  possible 
with  them  at  this  meeting,  some  excellent  ideas  may  be 
advanced  that  would  aid  them  in  a great  measure  to  ar- 
range their  part  of  the  program  for  the  September,  1916. 
convention. 

E.  L.  Younger, 

Chairman. 


M.  W.  MASTER  PAINTERS’  ASSOCIATION 
EXECUTIVE  MEETING. 

A MEETING  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Master  Painters’  Association  will 
be  held  at  Chicago,  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
March  22,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a program  and  set- 
tling other  details  for  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Phila- 
delphia next  October.  This  is  the  week  of  the  National 
Railway  Appliance  Show,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Co- 
liseum, at  Chicago,  and  this  fact  will  be  an  added  induce- 
ment to  bring  the  members  to  the  meeting;  enabling  them 
to  visit  the  show  later  in  the  day. 

As  some  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Board  live  at 
a considerable  distance  from  Chicago,  and  it  might  possi- 
bly be  difficult  for  them  to  arrange  to  attend  the  meeting. 
President  Rieboldt  has  appointed  three  additional  mem- 
bers, as  follows: — Charles  Ettinger,  Chicago;  A Schmidt, 
Freeport,  111.,  and  J.  S.  Rice,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
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Obituary 


WILLIAM  H.  GREGG. 

WILLIAM  H.  GREGG,  pioneer  manufacturer,  died  at 
his  home,  at  3015  Pine  street,  St.  Louis,  January 
11.  His  death  was  caused  by  complications  due 
to  old  age,  he  being  eighty-six.  He  is  survived  by  four 
children,  Norris  B.  Gregg,  president  of  the  Mound  City 
Paint  and  Color  Company;  W.  H.  Gregg,  Jr.,  vice-president 
of  the  same  company,  and  two  daughters.  One  of  the 
daughters  is  the  widow  of  Chas.  M.  Hayes,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  who  lost  his  life  on  the 
Titanic. 

Mr.  Gregg  was  born  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  in  1831.  He  was  a 
self-educated  man,  having  been  forced  to  leave  school  after 


The  Late  William  H.  Gregg. 


the  completion  of  the  grammar  school  course  by  the  death 
of  his  father  and  the  necessity  of  supporting  himself. 

He  went  to  St.  Louis  in  1845.  His  first  employment  was 
boring  holes  in  shells  to  be  used  by  the  United  States  army 
in  the  Mexican  war.  He  received  $2.50  a week  for  this. 
Several  years  later  he  became  a partner  in  the  Broadway 
Foundry,  with  which  he  remained  until  1858, when  he  en- 
tered the  bakery  business. 

In  1866  he  and  several  associates  organized  the  South- 
ern White  Lead  and  Color  Company,  of  which  he  became 
president.  This  company  later  was  known  as  the  South- 
ern White  Lead  Company,  and  in  1889  was  sold  to  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Company.  Soon  after  the  sale  of  the  business 
he  retired  from  active  business. 

He  had  a strong  attachment  for  books,  one  of  his  favor- 
ite subjects  being  history,  and  he  was  the  author  of  “Con- 
troversial  Issues  in  Scottish  History.”  He  also  wrote 
“Where,  When  and  How  to  Fish  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Florida.’’  Fishing  was  his  favorite  recreation.  He  had  a 
winter  home  in  that  State. 

He  was  one  of  the  guests  at  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  driving  of  the  first  spike  in  the  Missouri  rail- 
road system,  and  often  told  of  having  seen  the  first  loco- 
motive for  the  road  being  brought  across  the  ice  on  the 
Mississippi  River. 

In  1877  he  built  the  home  in  which  he  died,  when  the 
district  in  which  the  house  stands  was  the  most  fashion- 
able in  St.  Louis.  He  had  lived  in  the  house  ever  since, 


refusing  to  move  when  the  fashionable  residence  district 
moved  west.  Several  years  after  coming  to  St.  Louis  he 
married  Miss  Orian  Thompson,  who  preceded  him  in 
death. 


JOHN  E.  PATTEN. 

JOHN  E.  PATTEN,  president  of  the  Grainers’  Associa- 
tion of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  vicinity,  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, 12  Windsor  street,  Roxbury,  Mass.,  on  Tues- 
day, January  25,  after  an  illness  of  four  days,  from  grippe 
followed  by  pneumonia. 

Mr.  Patten  was  in  his  seventy-first  year.  He  was  born 
in  Halifax,  N.  S.,  and  came  to  Boston  with  his  parents 
when  a child. 

He  served  his  time  as  apprentice  to  the  late  Christopher 
Needham,  of  Boston,  who  was  a thorough  workman  and 
able  to  paint  a picture  as  well  as  a house.  Mr.  Patten 
was  always  skilful  as  a grainer  and  soon  after  leaving  his 
master  he  became  a grainer  to  the  trade.  He  also  estab- 
lished a paint  shop,  where  he  conducted  general  painting 
and  decorating.  For  many  years  past  this  shop  was  lo- 
cated at  58  Lenox  street,  Boston. 

Mr.  Patten  was,  for  many  years,  a member  of  the  Bos- 
ton Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
and  served  two  terms  as  treasurer.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Grainers’  Association  from  its  formation,  and  was 
serving  his  third  term  as  president  when  death  overtook 
him.  He  was  for  many  years  an  officer  of  the  A.  0.  U.  W. 

A man  of  sterling  integrity,  skilful  as  a workman,  and 
highly  respected  in  the  community,  his  place  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  fill. 

He  was  buried  from  St.  Francis  de  Sales  Church,  Rox- 
bury, on  January  27,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  all 
his  associates  of  the  Grainers’  Association  and  a delega- 
tion of  twenty-five  from  the  Boston  Master  Painters’  As- 
sociation. Many  floral  tributes  were  sent  by  his  associates 
and  friends.  He  leaves  a widow  to  mourn  his  loss. 

William  Henry  Zinsser,  for  many  years  identified  with 
the  New  York  paint,  shellac  and  varnish  trade,  died  at  his 
residence,  1 West  .Seventieth  street,  on  January  10,  aged 
56  years.  He  was  partner  in  the  firm  of  William  Zinsser 
& Co.  for  thirty-five  years,  and  president  of  the  company 
since  its  incorporation  in  October  last.  He  is  succeeded 
in  the  business  by  his  two  sons,  William  Herman  and 
Rudolph  Zinsser. 

. Samuel  Sherman  Allen,  in  the  painting  and  decorating 
business  with  his  father,  died  last  month  at  his  home, 
194  Putnam  avenue,  Brooklyn,  from  pneumonia.  He  was 
41  years  old  and  left  a widow. 

John  Henry  Wagener,  48  years  old,  member  of  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange,  president  of  the  Wagener  Paint 
and  Color  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  and  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  John  A.  Casey  & Co.,  dealers  in  naval  stores,  New 
York  city,  died  January  12  at  his  home,  499  Summit  ave- 
nue, South  Orange,  N.  J.,  from  a complication  of  ailments. 
He  was  born  in  Germany.  His  wife,  two  daughters  and  a 
son  survive. 

Frank  T.  Woods,  a well-known  New  York  interior  dec- 
orator, died  at  his  home,  Bentley  avenue,  Jersey  City, 
January  22.  He  was  bom  in  Chicago  fifty-two  years  ago, 
and  formerly  lived  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  published  a 
building  trades  paper.  His  widow,  son  and  a daughter 
survive. 

Charles  A.  Valentine,  for  many  years  with  the  Robert 
Graves  Wall  Paper  Company,  died  at  his  home  in  Yonk- 
ers, N.  Y.,  January  13. 

Michael  F.  Tynan,  who  for  many  years  had  a decorat- 
ing business  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  first  on  Market  street  and 
later  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Lafayette  streets,  where 
the  Hotel  Broad  now  stands,  died  at  his  home,  216  Sher- 
man avenue,  January  15,  aged  63  years. 

Howard  Mettee,  proprietor  of  the  decorating  firm  of 
Mettee  & Co.,  died  January  11  at  his  home,  3104  West 
North  avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  Mettee,  who  succeeded 
his  father  as  head  of  the  decorating  concern,  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  was  graduated  from  Bal- 
timore City  College.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Milton 
Dale  Mettee. 
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NEW  FIRMS,  NEW  BUILDINGS,  BUSINESS 
CHANGES. 

The  Greater  New  York  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Supply 
Company,  17  Monroe  street,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  has  been  in- 
corporated with  an  authorized  capital  of  $5,000,  by  Nathan 
and  Mary  Simon  and  Morris  and  Sophia  Lapitsky. 

After  July  1,  the  Waggener  Paint  and  Glass  Company, 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  will  occupy  a new  six-story  fireproof 
building,  now  being  erected,  at  a cost  of  $100,000,  at  2017 
to  2021  Grand  avenue.  This  new  building  is  so  planned 
that  two  additional  stories  may  be  added  when  needed. 
The  Waggener  company  has  taken  a fifteen-year  lease 
upon  the  premises. 

Charles  H.  Van  Aken  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  city,  has 
been  incorporated,  with  $25,000  capital,  to  carry  on  busi- 
ness as  plasterers,  decorators  and  building  contractors. 

Geller-Krauer  have  been  incorporated  in  New  York 
city  to  carry  on  the  painting  and  decorating  business, 
with  capital  of  $3,000,  by  Adolph  Geller,  Isador  Kramer 
and  Abr.  Cooper. 

The  New  York  Color  and  Chemical  Company  has 
leased  the  ground  floor  and  basement  of  212  Pearl  street. 

The  F.  J.  Austin  Wall  Paper  and  Decorating  Company, 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  incorporated,  with  a capital  of 
$2,000,  by  Francis  J.  and  Belle  S.  Austin  and  William 
Badgley. 

The  Cole  Paint  and  Glass  Company,  at  211  South  Main 
street,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  sold  its  stock  and  good  will 
to  the  Campbell  Glass  and  Paint  Company,  of  St.  Louis, 
a million-dollar  firm.  The  Cole  company  is  the  oldest 
firm  of  its  kind  in  Memphis,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
South.  It  was  established  in  1878  by  William  E.  Cole.  It 
will  be  operated  hereafter  as  the  Memphis  branch  of  the 
Campbell  Glass  and  Paint  Company,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  O.  G.  Allen. 

The  Arter  Paint  and  Glass  Company,  of  Charleston, 
W.  Va.,  was  incorporated  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$25,000.  It  proposes  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  paint  and 
glass.  The  incorporators,  all  of  Charleston,  are:— John 
Y.  Arter,  E.  M.  Serber,  B.  T.  Clayton,  J.  H.  Nash,  Jr.,  and 
George  P.  Alderson. 

Kirk  & Clark,  of  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  bought  out  the  china 
and  wall  paper  stock  of  the  Merriman  Company  and  closed 
it  out  at  a special  sale. 

The  Thresher  Varnish  Company,  of  Columbus,  0„  has 
increased  its  capitalization  from  $50,000  to  $100,000. 

J.  F.  Hadcliffe,  a decorator  of  Marshalltown,  la.,  has 
formed  a partnership  with  Bowen  Bros.,  who  have  been 
running,  a book  store,  under  the  name  of  the  Radcliffe- 
Bowen  Decorating  Company.  They  will  handle  a first- 
class  line  of  wall  papers  and  take  contracts  for  decorating. 

Amended  articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by 
the  Louisville  Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Company,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  whereby  the  word  "Paint”  is  eliminated  from 
the  corporation  and  it  will  be  known  in  the  future  as  the 
Louisville  Wall  Paper  Company.  The  amendment  was 
signed  by  S.  S.  Thompson,  William  Wohlwend  and  John 
'l'.  Landrum,  owners  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  corporation. 

The  Adams  Wall  Paper  Company,  314  Twentieth  strebt, 
Davenport,  la.,  lias  been  sold  by  11.  W.  Ward  to  Joseph 
Huber,  who  will  carry  the  old  standard  lines  and  some 
new  ones.  Mr.  Ward  will  engage  in  the  wholesale  wall 
paper  business. 

After  thirty  years  of  active  business  management  of 
the  Allen  & Hazeltlne  Paint  Company,  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
la.,  Mr.  Allen  and  Mr.  Hazeltlne  have  retired.  Miss  Lot- 
tie Hrbek,  Joe  Dnnzlger  and  Cyril  J.  Hrbek,  having 
bought  a controlling  interest,  assumed  charge  January  1. 

A new  paint  shop  has  been  erected  for  Carl  Lambic,  at 
Newman,  Cal. 

The  Evansville  Paint  and  Varnish  Company,  of  Evans- 


ville, Ind.,  are  preparing  for  an  output  of  200,000  gallons 
in  1916,  more  than  doubling  their  last  year’s  production 
of  75,000  gallons. 

The  Beck-Davis  Decorating  Company,  of  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  has  applied  for  a dissolution  of  its  charter. 

The  Cedite  Roof  Cement  and  Paint  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany has  been  incorporated  at  Anderson,  Ind.,  with  a cap- 
ital of  $3,000,  by  Charles  E.  Dalton  and  J.  S.  Eldredge. 
The  office  is  at  225  Union  Building  and  the  plant  on  Pen- 
dleton avenue. 

The  Crown  Oil  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  been  in- 
corporated, with  a capital  of  $50,000,  to  make  oils,  chem- 
icals, paints  and  varnishes. 

The  Dixie  Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Company,  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  is  capitalized  for  $8,000,  with  the  following  officers:  — 
A.  W.  Berdon,  president;  Claud  J.  Campbell,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Clarence  E.  Berdon,  secretary  and.  treasurer. 
The  concern  has  leased  the  Viterbo  Building  on  Ryan 
street  at  the  corner  of  Division. 

C.  M.  Nethercutt  has  opened  a wall  paper  and  picture 
frame  store  at  121  East  Fourth  street,  Olympia,  Wash. 

The  T.  J.  Wall  Sons  Co.,  one  of  the  oldest  paper  and 
decorating  firms  on  the  west  side,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
been  reorganized  with  Robt.  Y.  Wall  in  active  charge  as 
manager. 

The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  will  build  a large  coach 
and  paint  shop  at  Marshall,  Tex. 

O.  B.  Leach,  who  formerly  conducted  a paint  shop  on 
Fourth  street,  Ashland,  O.,  has  opened  a new  up-to-date 
shop  on  Third  street  and  will  do  all  kinds  of  automobile 
and  carriage  painting  and  lettering. 

F.  H.  Dates  Wall  Paper  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  by  Albert  H.  Murdock,  Fred  H.  Dates 
and  W.  J.  Rodda;  capital,  $2,000. 

C.  H.  Cox  has  been  made  Alabama  representative  for 
Peaslee-Gaulbert  Company,  paint  and  varnish  manufac- 
turers, of  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  headquarters  at  Mont- 
gomery. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  Harrison 
Bros.  & Co.,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  Russell  S.  Hubbard  was 
elected  president,  to  succeed  Robert  S.  Perry;  William 
Richter,  treasurer,  and  Thomas  D.  Armstrong,  secretarv. 
The  directors  are  James  Dobson,  Thomas  S.  Harrison, 
Francis  L.  Higginson,  Jr.,  Russell  S.  Hubbard,  John  P. 
Reynolds,  W.  Frederick  Snyder  and  Clement  Biddle  Wood. 


FIRES. 

January  9.  Fire  in  basement  of  Samuel  Favman's  wall 
paper  store,  103  East  Sixth  street,  Wilmington.  Del., 
caused  a loss  of  $500. 

January  13.  Fire  starting  in  the  pressing  room  badly 
damaged  the  Spencer  Kellogg  Iunseed  Oil  Companv’s  plant 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

January  26.  Fire  starting  in  the  basement  of  the  paint 
shop  of  David  Hurwitz,  44  Union  street,  Manchester,  N. 
H.,  was  extinguished  without  serious  loss. 

January  27.  Fire  totally  destroyed  the  paint  shop  of  R. 
H.  Dennison  on  the  Kutztown  Road,  Hvde  Park  Pa  caus- 
ing a loss  of  $1,000. 


PAINTING  DAMP  WALLS. 

THERE  are  very  few  painters  who  are  not  called  upon 
now  and  again  to  paint  a wall  that  is  damp.  The 
necessities  of  the  case  demand  that  in  some  way 
the  wall  must  be  decorated,  because  it  frequently  means 
a money  loss  to  the  owner  if  he  cannot  use  the  building 
by  a certain  date,  and  a bare,  unpainted  wall  would  mili- 
tate against  the  success  of  his  business. 

Following  his  paper  read  at  t lie  Pennsylvania  conven- 
tion, Frederick  Kaufmann,  of  Pittsburgh,  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  experience  with  a damp,  and  at  the 
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same  time,  soft,  plaster  wall  in  a theatre  in  that  city. 
Mr.  Kaufmann  naturally  objected  to  painting  it — espe- 
cially in  water  color— but  the  architect  and  owner  both  in- 
sisted that  the  work  must  be  done,  or  serious  loss  would 
follow. 

Mr.  Kaufmann  was  induced  to  give  the  wall  a sizing 
coat  of'  a certain  material  containing  treated  China  wood 
oil  as  one  of  its  principal  constituents,  and  to  his  surprise 
the  paint  not  only  adhered  to  the  wall,  after  the  sizing 
coat  had  been  applied,  but  made  a perfect  job,  which  has 
remained  perfect  for  fifteen  months. 

Mr.  Kaufmaifti  declined  to  publicly  announce  the  name 
of  the  preparation  he  had  used,  on  the  ground  that  he 
might  be  accused  of  using  the  convention  to  advertise 
some  particular  manufacturer’s  goods,  but  we  are  in- 
formed by  James  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  that  Mr. 
Kaufmann  used  Sipe’s  Enameloil;  and  other  painters  who 
run  up  against  the  difficulty  met  with  by  Mr.  Kaufmann, 
would  do  well  to  try  Enameloil. 

In  the  discussion  some  of  the  members  raised  the  point 
that  no  material  could  be  expected  to  last  for  more  than 
two  years  at  the  most,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  Mr. 
Kaufmann  might  look  for  peeling  paint.  This  might  be 
true  if  it  were  assumed  that  the  wall  would  always  re- 
main damp,  but  it  is  more  than  likely,  in  most  cases,  that 
a wall  which  is  damp  because  of  the  excess  of  water  in 
construction,  or  because  it  was  soaked  by  rain  before  the 
completion  of  the  building,  will  dry  out  thoroughly  in  a 
year  at  most.  In  such  a case,  these  criticisms  would  be 
without  weight.  ' But  in  any  event,  the  owner  saved 
money  by  the  expedient  of  using  Enameloil,  even  though 
the  wall  should  have  to  be  redecorated  at  the  end  of  two 
years.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  a remarkable  evidence  of 
the  waterproofing  properties  of  Enameloil. 


CONVENTION  OF  JAMES  B.  SIPE  & CO.’S 
SALES  FORCE. 

LAST  month  a convention  was  held  at  Pittsburgh  of 
the  sales  force  of  James  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  manufactur- 
ers of  Sipe’s  Japan  Oil,  Sipe’s  Enameloil  and  other 
paint  specialties. 

Technical  paint  talk  is  interesting,  and  when  salesmen 
are  able  to  enjoy  four  whole  days  of  it,  they  are  better 
equipped  to  be  of  service  to  their  customers. 

Advanced  technical  knowledge  was  the  subject  of  the 
four  days’  annual  convention  of  the  sales  force  of  James 
B.  Sipe  & Co.,  held  at  Pittsburgh,  January  4 to  7.  The 
meeting  was  brim  full  of  live  discussion,  and  suggestions 
were  made  for  the  solution  of  various  practical  problems 
encountered  during  the  past  year  by  some  of  the  repre- 
sentatives. 


An  announcement  that  the  year  of  1915  had  been  by  far 
the  largest  in  the  thirty  years’  life  of  the  company  was 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  credit  for  this  was  given 
to  the  increasing  demand  among  contracting  painters  for 
Sipe’s  Japan  Oil  and  Sipe’s  Enameloil. 

There  is  no  question  regarding  the  value  of  an  inter- 
change of  ideas,  and  the  men  left  for  their  respective  dis- 
tricts carrying  new  ideas,  new  truths  about  their  products, 
and  new  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  to  help  them  in  their 
work. 


LOWE  BROTHERS  COMPANY’S  SALES- 
MEN’S CONVENTION. 

IT  was  a big  day  for  the  salesmen  of  the  Lowe  Broth- 
ers’ Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  when,  on  Wednesday, 
January  12,  the  general  convention  of  the  company’s 
salesmen  was  opened  at  the  plant  on  East  Third  street,  in 
that  city. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  John  G.  Lowe, 
secretary  of  the  company,  who  told  of  the  excellent  work 
that  had  been  done  by  the  salesmen  during  the  past  year 
to  boost  the  sales  above  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Mr. 
Lowe  also  voiced  his  confidence  in  the  men  to  make  1916 
the  biggest  year  in  the  company’s  history. 

The  various  district  managers  presided  in  turn  through- 
out the  day,  and  only  such  subjects  as  were  of  interest  to 
the  salesmen  were  discussed.  A F.  Burdoin,  manager  of 
the  Minneapolis  office,  addressed  the  men  relative  to  the 
detail  work  they  are  expected  to  accomplish  in  each  deal- 
er’s territory.  They  are  expected  not  only  to  sell  the 
paints  and  varnishes  to  the  retailer,  but  are  required  to 
assist  the  dealer  in  every  way  possible  to  sell  the  goods 
to  his  customers. 

E.  K.  Springer,  manager  of  the  Chicago  district,  told  of 
the  excellent  results  secured  by  dealers  in  the  western 
district,  who  have  been  making  adequate  use  of  proper 
store  displays.  The  Lowe  Brothers’  Company  has  the  rep- 
utation of  furnishing  its  dealers  with  the  most  valuable 
specimens  of  finishes  for  store  display. 

The  force  of  Lowe  Brothers’  selling  proposition  was  ex- 
plained in  detail  by  J.  E.  Martin,  manager  of  the  Kansas 
City  office,  while  W.  0.  Zehring,  manager  of  the  central 
district,  talked  of  retail  selling  methods  and  suggested 
many  things  for  their  improvement. 

George  C.  Powers,  one  of  the  most  expert  varnish  men 
in  the  country,  instructed  the  men  on  varnish  selling  and 
using,  demonstrating  the  various  points  by  actual  tests. 
It  is  known  among  good  finishers  that  the  beauty  of  a 
home  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  kinds  of  woods  used 
in  home  finishing  as  on  the  treatment  and  methods  of 
finishing. 


James  B.  Sipe  cC-  Co.’s  Sales  Force. 
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During  the  afternoon  various  other  subjects  were  dlflr 
cussed  by  George  L.  Paine,  manager  of  the  New  England 
district;  H.  S.  Wauters,  manager  of  the  eastern,  district; 
W.  J.  Sohlinger,  railway  sales  manager;  J.  M.  Graham,  as- 
sistant general  sales  manager,  and  J.  H.  Vance,  of  the 
railway  sales  department. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  talks  of  the 
convention  was  given  Wednesday  evening  by  S.  S.  King, 
of  the  Dayton  Lumber  and  Manufacturing  Company.  He 
talked  of  woods  suitable  for  finishing,  told  the  most  popu- 
lar woods  in  use,  described  their  preparation  and  the 
methods  of  finishing  most  commonly  used.  S.  D.  Libby, 
of  the  Upson  Company,  manufacturer  of  the  wall  board 
known  as  Upson  board,  was  also  one  of  the  speakers. 

Wednesday’s  meetings  were  closed  with  a stereopticon 
lecture  by  Harry  Mougey,  one  of  the  company’s  chemists. 
General  selling  problems  and  plans  for  1916  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  Thursday’s  session. 


BUILDING  IN  PROSPECT. 

ACCORDING  to  the  report  of  the  New  York  State  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics,  the  permits  issued  for 
new  buildings  during  the  month  of  December,  in 
New  York  city,  called  for  work  valued  at  $11,189,186.  Buf- 
falo came  next  with  a valuation  of  $839,000;  and  Roches- 
ter, third,  with  $592,585. 

Returns  received  from  fifty-nine  unions,  with  31,000 
members  employed  in  building  trades  also  indicate  a 
marked  decrease  in  idleness,  as  compared  with  December 
a year  ago.  The  percentage  of  idleness  reported  was 
smaller  than  for  either  of  the  last  four  years,  except  1912. 
There  was,  as  usual,  an  increase  of  unemployment  in  De- 
cember, as  compared  with  November,  due  to  weather  con- 
ditions. 

The  returns  from  the  first  and  second  class  cities  as  to 
the  estimated  cost  of  building  work,  including  alterations 
and  repairs  as  well  as  new  buildings,  for  which  permits 
were  issued  in  December  show  a decline  of  15  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  month,  but  an  increase  of  140 
per  cent.,  as  compared  with  December  of  last  year. 


The  Baron  de  Hirsch  Trade  School  held  an  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  the  pupils  at  the  school  building,  222  East 
Sixty-fourth  street,  New  York  city,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
January  25.  This  school  is  supported  by  the  Baron  de 
Hirsch  Foundation  created  for  the  purpose  of  elevating 
the  condition  of  Jewish  immigrants. 


VARNISH  EXPERTS  VISIT  PROF.  LADD. 

ON  Tuesday,  January  25,  a committee  of  five  from  the 
Varnish  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States,  composed  of  men  from  several  of  the  lead- 
ing varnish  factories  in  the  country,  conferred  with  Pro- 
fessor Ladd  at  the  North  Dakota  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, at  Fargo,  on  the  question  of  a varnish  law  and  its 
requirements.  The  committee  was  as  follows; — J.  Frank, 
chairman,  Standard  Varnish  Works,  Elm  Park,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.;  J.  H.  McNulty,  Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.;  H.  A.  Hall,  Boston  Varnish  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.;  J.  S.  Stevenson,  Berry  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  C. 
F.  Brigham,  Glidden  Varnish  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

These  varnish  men  went  to  Fargo  to  learn  about  the 
North  Dakota  varnish  law  and  the  requirements  a manu- 
facturer must  live  up  to  by  this  law.  They  also  wanted 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  methods  developed  In  this  in- 
stitution in  regard  to  manufacturing  and  analyzing  var- 
nishes. 

Prof.  Ladd  invited  the  committee  to  send  three  varnish 
chemists  to  work  in  the  laboratories  of  the  college  and 
become  acquainted  with  the  work  done  and  study  the 
methods  used.  The  varnish  chemists  will  probably  go  in 
the  near  future  to  study  the  methods  in  use  at  the  Agri- 
cultural college. 

"That  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  is  occupy- 
ing a leading  position  among  the  nation’s  industrial  edu- 
cational institutions  is  shown  by  the  visit  of  these  men. 
Prof.  I^add’s  prominence  as  a chemist  Is  also  emphasized, 
as  well  us  the  State’s  leadership  in  legislative  matters,” 
is  the  comment  of  the  Fargo  News. 


It  is  reported  that  the  master  house  painters  and  dec- 
orators of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  have  taken  steps  toward  the 
formation  of  an  association.  A meeting  was  recently 
hold  at  the  residence  of  William  H.  Guthrie  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  the  painting  contractors  of  the  city  to- 
gether. 


LACK  OF  PAINT  CAUSES  LOSS. 

LACK  of  paint  causes  a greater  annual  loss  through 
deterioration  than  the  aggregate  Kansas  fire  loss 
for  twelve  months,”  asserts  H.  H.  King,  associate 
professor  of  chemistry,  in  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College.  “'People  generally  paint  because  of  the  orna/- 
mental  effect,  little  realizing  that  they  are  preventing  a 
heavy  loss  through  deterioration  by  so  doing.” 

An  experiment  is  being  carried  on  by  Professor  King 
with  a view  to  finding  a paint  that  is  best  suited  to  the 
Kansas  climatic  conditions.  Formulas  for  192  different 
kinds  of  paint  were  made — a different  combination  of  pig- 
ments and  oil  in  each.  The  oils  used  in  mixing  the  paints 
were: — Linseed,  the  old  stand-by,  but  more  expensive 
than  some  others;  sunflower,  which  should  appeal  to 
Kansas  farmers;  menhaden  fish  oil;  soya  bean  oil;  corn 
oil,  and  cottonseed  oil. 

The  thinner  employed  was  pure  turpentine.  Driers  of 
different  kinds  were  also  used. 

The  paint  was  applied  on  panels  made  of  specially  sea- 
soned handpicked  white  pine  drop  siding.  Care  was  taken 
to  get  the  panels  of  as  near  the  same  grain  as  possible, 
so  that  all  would  have  the  same  absorbing  power. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  Egan,  Ronan,  Hausman  Company,  62  Water 
street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  appears  in  this  issue.  Mr. 
Ronan,  of  this  company,  traveled  for  many  years  for 
Masury,  and  is  well  known  to  the  trade.  Three  years 
ago  he  united  with  Messrs.  Egan  and  Hausman,  starting 
in  a modest  way,  to  make  the  best  oil  colors,  varnish 
colors,  enamels  and  other  specialties  that  their  long  ex- 
perience had  taught  them  how  to  make.  By  sticking 
strictly  to  this  principle,  they  have  built  up  a trade  that 
has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Those  house,  carriage  or 
car  painters  who  are  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
best,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  give  the  “E-R-H" 
brands  a trial. 


If  you  have  a camera  and  want  a watch — a good  Wal- 
tham watch  that  anybody  would  be  proud  of,  turn  to  page 
29  in  the  advertising  section  and  read  the  announcement 
of  Wolcott  Brothers  Company.  They  want  photographs  of 
rooms  in  which  their  goods  have  been  used  as  decorations 
and  are  offering  a watch  as  the  prize  for  the  best  one. 
The  advertisement  also  tells  just  how  easy  it  is  to  hang 
the  Wall-Cut  cut-out  and  embossed  friezes.  They  make 
very  effective  and  artistic  decorations — why  not  use  at 
least  one  Wall-Cut  frieze  on  the  next  house  you  decorate? 


S.  J.  O’Niel,  formerly  with  O’Brien  Bros.,  Chicago,  111., 
joined  the  selling  staff  of  the  Moller  & Schumann  Co.  (Hilo 
Varnishes  and  Enamels),  Brooklyn,  on  February  1.  Mr. 
O’Niel  will  travel  from  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Moller 
& Schumann  Co.  organization. 


James  C.  Kelly,  for  many  years  with  Berry  Bros.,  joined 
the  selling  staff  of  Moller  & Schumann  Co.,  on  January  1, 
and  is  boosting  the  sales  of  Hilo  varnishes  and  enamels 
in  New  York  city  and  vicinity. 

Frank  J.  Shay,  for  many  years  with  Berry  Bros,  in  the 
New  England  States,  is  now  representing  Moller  & Schu- 
mann Co.,  Brooklyn,  manufacturers  of  Hilo  varnishes  and 
enamels,  in  Boston  and  Eastern  Massachusetts,  with  head- 
quarters in  Boston. 


Distribution,  it  must  be  remembered,  includes  selling 
and  the  transportation  of  merchandise  from  the  point  of 
production  to  the  point  of  use.  In  our  modern  commer- 
cial life,  this  of  necessity  involves  some  means  of  ac- 
quainting the  ultimate  consumer  with  the  special  features 
of  the  goods  to  be  distributed;  which  we  may  term  adver- 
tising, whether  it  is  of  verbal  nature  or  in  the  printed 
word.  It  also  includes  salesmanship,  or  the  actual  con- 
summation of  transfer  of  ownership  to  the  consumer. 


As  a matter  of  fact,  a store  window  with  actual  mer- 
chandise in  it  has  tremendous  "publicity”  value.  As  a 
direct  influence  to  immediate  sales  it  has  scarcely  an 
equal. 


The  Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Company,  of  New 
Milford,  Conn.,  announces  a new  product.  WonderLac, 
which  has  been  successfully  used  on  quite  a number  of 
prominent  buildings.  It  is  advertised  in  this  issue. 
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Shoio  Window  Decoration  by  Sch  oonmaker  & Post,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Charles-Alien  Clark,  of  St.  Louis,  son  of  Allen  W.  Clark, 
and  editor  of  the  American  Paint  and  Oil  Dealer,  and  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  Clark-Sprague  Printing  Company,  to 
Miss  Alice  Lillian  McClevey,  daughter  of  W.  S.  McClevey, 
manager  of  the  Western  Newspaper  Union,  and  also  of 
Miss  March  Clark,  daughter  of  Allen  W.  Clark,  to  War- 
ren Ridgeway  Sprague,  president  of  the  Clark-Sprague 
Printing  Company.  Miss  Clark  will  be  remembered  by 
those  who  attended  the  Cleveland  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association, 


We  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  advertisement  of  the  Colonial  Works,  235  Norman 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Not  only  is  their  “Klean-Up” 
Prepared  Paint  a rmearkably  good  proposition  or  the  re- 
tail paint  store,  because  its  name  links  up  with  the  nu- 
merous “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  campaigns  all  over  the 
country,  but  it  is  claimed  to  be  a relaible  and  satisfac- 
tory paint  as  well.  We  also  call  attention  to  the  other 
specialties  advertised  by  this  firm,  and  suggest  that  our 
readers  write  to  them  for  further  particulars.  Paper- 
hangers  will  be  specially  interested  in  Adhesium. 


The  Markets 


THE  question  of  prices  has  been  of  importance  during 
the  past  month,  as  there  is  no  let-up  to  the  upward 
movement  of  raw  materials  and  naturally  this  is 
having  a corresponding  effect  on  all  branches  of  the  trade. 
Manufacturers  of  prepared  paints  have  considered  this  an 
issue  for  some  months  and  master  painters  are  now  con- 
fronted with  problems  arising  from  the  higher  prices 
which  they  are  forced  to  pay  in  order  to  secure  supplies. 
Corroders  of  lead  marked  up  prices  during  the  month  and 
all  pigments  show  an  advance  of  y2  cent  per  pound  over 
the  quotations  in  a fact  a month  ago.  Linseed  oil  is  also 
higher  than  reported  in  our  last  issue.  The  dry  color  sit- 
uation seems  bound  to  grow  to  worse  with  the  passage 
of  time.  Naphthas  also  are  to  be  included  among  the  items 
which  have  risen  in  price  and  all  these  factors  taken  to- 
gether present  a strong  situation  in  materials.  Practically 
all  of  the  chemicals  used  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
paint  trade  are  going  up  in  price  and  this  helps  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  finished  products.  Jobbing 
demand  for  paint  materials  has  not  been  active  during  the 
period,  but  there  has  been  a good  call  for  supplies  from  the 
manulacturing  trades  and  export  possibilities  are  regarded 
as  very  promising. 


White  Lead,  Dry  and  in  Oil. 

Higher  corroding  costs  as  represented  by  advanced  quo- 
tations for  pig  lead  and  acetic  acid  have  kept  white  lead  in 
a strong  position  for  some  time.  On  January  27  leading 
sellers  announced  a higher  schedule  of  prices  for  the  pig- 
ments. The  advance  represents  an  increase  of  one-half 
cent  per  pound  on  both  dry  white  lead  and  the  pigment 
ground  in  oil.  Jobbing  demand  for  dry  wrhite  lead  has 
been,  about  normal  and  good  call  is  said  to  have  existed 
for  larger  quantities.  Prices  are  established  on  a quantity 
basis  with  the  inside  figure  at  7 cents  per  pound.  Blasie 
sulphate  white  lead  moved  up  in  sympathy  with  basic 
carbonate  and  the  lowest  price  is  now  6%  cents  per  pound. 
White  lead  in  oil  is  offered  at  8 cents  per  pound  to  buyers 
of  15  tons  or  more.  In  ton  lots  the  price  is  8 y2  cents.  On 
smaller  amounts  the  schedule  of  prices  is  as  follows:  — 
100,  250  and  500-pound  kegs,  8%  cents  per  pound;  25  and 
50-pound  kegs,  9 cents  per  pound;  12%-pound  kegs,  914 
cents  per  pound;  1,  2,  3 and  5-pound  tins,  assorted  (100 
pounds  in  case),  10%  cents  per  pound.  On  lots  of  500| 
pounds  or  more  a discount  is  granted.  Some  reports  have 
stated  that  stocks  of  white  lead  in  sellers’  hands  were 
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much  smaller  than  usual  and  that  some  difficulty  had  been 
found  in  ..securing  deliveries.  This  does  not  seem  to  be 
a general  situation,  however,  and  the  above  named  prices 
are  given  as  free. 

Red  Lead  and  Litharge. 

The  lead  oxides  have  shown  a disposition  to  respond 
more  quickly  to  fluctuations  in  the  metal  market  owing  to 
the  fact  that  stocks  of  the  latter  usually  are  smaller  than 
those  of  white  lead.  Another  feature  which  is  likely  to 
cause  advances  in  the  asking  prices  for  red  lead  is  the  fact 
that  a strong  inquiry  has  set  in  for  export  and  consuming 
demand  from  all  quarters  is  likely  to  prove  larger  than  can 
be  satisfied  by  a normal  production,  accordingly  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  prices  for  this  material  were  further 
advanced  without  any  change  in  pig  lead  or  white  lead. 
Two  separate  advances  of  one-quarter  cent  per  pound  each 
were  announced  during  the  month  in  the  case  of  red  lead. 
Present  quotations  for  round  lots  is  firm  at  7%  cents  per 
pound.  Red  lead  in  oil  is  likewise  firmly  maintained,  with 
sellers  asking  8%  cents  per  pound  as  a minimum  figure. 
Litharge  does  not  sell  freely  in  small  lots,  but  the  large 
consumers  are  taking  supplies  and  the  output  finds  a ready 
outlet.  Prices  were  advanced  at  the  same  time  as  those 
for  red  lead  and  current  quotations  are  7%  cents  per  pound 
and  upwards  on  a quantity  basis. 

Linseed  Oil. 

In  our  report  of  last  month  market  quotations  for  lin- 
seed oil  in  car  lots  were  given  at  68  cents  per  gallon. 
Early  in  the  year  crushers  marked  prices  up  steadily  until 
73  certts  per  gallon  had  been  reached,  and  at  one  time  cer- 
tain crushers  were  refusing  business  under  75%  cents  per 
gallon.  The  latter  price,  however,  was  not  general  and  73 
cents  could  have  been  done  at  all  times.  In  the  past  two 
weeks  prices  have  eased  off  from  the  high  level  and  sales 
are  reported  in  the  current  market  at  71  cents  per  gallon. 
Seed  prices  at  Duluth  fell  away  owing  to  selling  pressure 
and  as  there  were  comparatively  low  priced  offers  of  Ar- 
gentine seed  c.  i.  f.  New  York  an  easier  tone  was  imparted 
to  the  oil  market.  Demand  for  oil  has  been  less  active  and 
this  also  helped  to  bring  out  selling  pressure  on  the  part 
of  crushers.  Advices  have  been  received  to  the  effect  that 
India  has  a larger  flax  acreage  than  last  year  and  world’s 
production  of  seed  is  generally  regarded  as  large  enough 
for  all  needs.  The  shipping  situation  still  remains  the  chief 
drawback  to  lower  prices  for  seed  and  oil.  Scarcity  of  ton- 
nage and  high  ocean  freights  add  to  the  cost  of  imported 
seed  and  likewise  have  prevented  large  quantities  from  be- 
ing shipped  to  this  country.  Some  difficulty  has  been  felt 
in  making  shipments  of  cake  and  this  has  had  some  bear- 
ing on  values  for  oil.  Single  barrel  lots  are  quoted  in  some 
quarters  at  76  cents  per  gallon,  but  this  figure  is  largely 
nominal  and  74  cents  has  been  a basis  of  sales. 

Dry  Colors. 

Market  conditions  in  dry  colors  may  be  summed  up  by 
saying  that  practically  every  selection  has  gone  to  higher 
figures  during  the  interval.  In  many  cases  supplies  are 
small  and  quotations  do  not  mean  much,  as  buyers  are 
unable  to  secure  supplies.  In  this  class  it  may  be  men- 
tioned Vandyke  browns.  Imports  of  this  color  have  ceased 
and  the  small  lots  held  here  have  gradually  been  depleted. 
A quotation  of  10  cents  per  pound  has  been  heard,  but 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  this  is  a basis  on  which  sales 
can  be  made  and  some  reports  say  that  no  offerings  are  on 
the  market  at  any  price.  The  potash  blues  have  not 
changed  materially  and  offers  of  Prussian  blue  have  been 
at  $ 1 .25(11)1 .50  per  pound.  Chinese  blue  ranges  up  to  $1.80 
a pound.  Ultramarines  are  quoted  at  8@32  cents  per 
pound,  according  to  grade.  Chrome  green  is  held  at  30@48 
cents  per  pound,  according  to  shade,  and  grinders’  is  15 
©>20  cunts  per  pound.  Venetian  red  is  offered  at  2 cents  per 
pound  and  chemically  pure  Indian  reds  at  5@6  cents  per 
pound.  English  vermilion  is  very  firm,  with  $3  per  pound 
as  the  lowest  price  heard.  Pure  Para  red  toners  are  hard 
to  find  and  are  held  at  $2.50@3  per  pound.  Chrome  yellow 
chemically  pure  is  15@23  cents  per  pound.  French  ocher 
has  sold  at  2l4  cents  per  pound  and  domestic  is  offered  at 
tJ18©)20  per  ton. 

Ready  Mixed  Paints. 

A good  export  demand  is  said  to  exist  for  ready  mixed 
paints  and  the  domestic  grades  are  also  of  seasonable  pro- 
portions. There  are  still  complaints  about  the  prices  at 
which  these  goods  are  selling,  as  many  manufacturers 
claim  values  are  too  low  In  comparison  with  the  advanced 
prices  which  they  are  forced  to  pay  for  raw  materials  The 
situation  was  not  improved  by  further  advances  in  costs 


for  materials  during  the  month  and  it  is  generally  con- 
- sidered  that  advances  in  price  must  follow  for  prepared 
paints. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

Considerable  comment  has.  been  heard  in  the  trade  re- 
garding reports  that  a prominent  producing  company  had 
oversold  its  output  of  zinc  oxide.  The  facts  are  that  this 
statement  is  incorrect.  The  company  is  not  oversold.  The 
demand  for  zinc  oxide  has  been  in  excess  of  producers’ 
ability  to  furnish,  but  we  are  informed  that  every  do- 
mestic customer  who  heretofore  has  been  on  the  books 
of  leading  manufacturers  and  has  asked  an  increased  ton- 
nage has  been  allowed  an  increase  over  the  tonnage  he 
took  in  the  past.  The  present  condition  is  not  due  to  the 
war,  but  to  the  domestic  demand.  Exports  have  been  ma- 
terially cut.  More  oxide  of  zinc  is  being  made  than  ever 
before  and  we  are  reliably  informed  that  no  ore  is  diverted 
trom  oxide  to  other  purposes.  Foreign  grades  of  zinc 
oxide  are  in  limited  supply  and  prices  are  largely  nominal, 
although  quotations  of  28@28%  cents  per  pound  have  been 
heard  for  imported  red  seal.  The  spot  market  for  Amer- 
ican process  zinc  oxide  is  firm  owing  to  limited  offerings. 
Producers  are  putting  out  most  of  their  material  on  con- 
tracts, but  quote  the  same  prices  for  spot  as  are  given  on 
contracts.  Second  hands  are  asking  high  prices  for  zinc 
oxide  and  up  to  20  cents  per  pound  is  said  to  have  been 
paid  for  small  lots.  The  contract  price  over  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  was  established  late  last  year  at  8%@ 
8%  cents  per  pound  for  American  process  and  16@17  cents 
per  pound  for  French  process. 

Turpentine. 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  market  for 
spirits  of  turpentine  during  the  past  month.  At  times  pri- 
mary markets  have  been  reported  as  nominal,  with  no 
ti’ansactions  reported.  A little  easier  tone  has  ruled,  but 
price  changes  have  been  within  narrow  limits,  with  59 
cents  per  gallon  as  the  high  mark  and  57  cents  as  the  low- 
est figure.  The  present  market  is  quoted  at  57%  cents  per 
gallon.  Consuming  demand  has  been  quiet,  but  stocks 
were  comparatively  small  and  there  was  no  selling  pres- 
sure to  speak  of.  Under  these  circumstances  prices  held 
a fairly  steady  course,  with  nothing  of  special  feature  in 
the  way  of  trading.  With  the  approach  of  the  spring  sea- 
son it  is  regarded  as  probable  that  prices  w7il  ladvance  as 
the  statistical  position  favors  a firmer  market  snould  con- 
suming demand  reach  an  active  state. 

Shellac. 

Complications  in  the  shipping  situation  have  had  con- 
siderable influence  on  prices  for  shellac  during  the  interval 
and  all  grades  are  now  quoted  at  higher  levels  than  wrns 
the  case  a month  ago.  Another  reason  for  the  rise  in 
values  was  the  unusual  demand  which  arose  from  the  con- 
suming trade.  It  is  difficult  to  state  whether  this  resulted 
from  an  actual  demand  for  consumption  or  whether  a 
stimulus  was  given  by  the  belief  that  future  arrivals  would 
be  small  and  buyers  therefore  thought  it  wise  to  cover  as 
far  as  possible  for  future  wants.  Shipments  from  Cal- 
cutta during  January  amounted  to  18,800  cw'ts.,  as  com- 
pared witli  29,600  cwts.  for  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  The  greater  part  of  this  loss  wrns  represented  in  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States.  Present  prices  are  on  a bas  s 
of  22%@23  cents  per  pound  for  T.  N„  22%@23  cents  per 
pound  for  commercial  bleached,  28@>29  cents  per  pound  for 
bone  dry,  24%@25  cents  per  pound  for  fine  orange,  and 
28  cents  per  pound  for  D.  C. 

Window  Glass. 

Manufacturers  of  window  glass  are  said  to  be  sold  ahead 
for  the  next  three  months  and  the  market  is  in  an  excep- 
tionally strong  position.  Demand  for  glass  seems  to  have 
outstripped  producing  capacities  and  with  foreign  buyers 
aiding  the  distributing  movement,  there  is  no  chance  for 
stocks  to  accumulate.  I here  has  been  no  change  in  price 
or  discounts,  but  there  is  a strict  adherence  for  the  quoted 
figures  and  price  cutting  has  not  been  in  evidence.  The 
jobbing  trade  is  also  in  a more  favorable  position  than 
usual  and  are  holding  out  for  full  prices  in  making  sales. 
Discounts  are  quoted  on  the  following  basis: — First  three 
brackets  A quality,  90  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent.;  first  three 
brackets  B quality,  90  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent.:  above 
sizes  A quality,  89  per  cent,  and  5 per  cent.;  above  sizes 
B quality,  89  per  cent,  and  5 per  cent.  Three  discounts 
are  for  single  strength  glass.  On  double  strength  the  dis- 
counts are  90  per  cent,  on  A quality,  all  sizes,  and  90  per 
cent,  and  10  per  cent,  on  B quality,  all  sizes.  Boxing  is 
charged  extra  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  Oc- 
tober 15,  1912. 
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A Dependable  White  Lead 

MATHESON  White  Lead  is  a dependable  product. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a trial.  Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A post  card  request  will  bring 
a sample  and  full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

5S9-S7 1 Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a year,  and  any  one  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
without  having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid  to 
any  agent  who  does  not  show  a letter  of  authoriza- 
tion, bearing  a date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  us.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but 
being  anxious  to  protect  our  constituents  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  will 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


The  full  report  of  the 
THE  thirty-second  annual  con- 
vention of  the  International 

CINCINNATI  Association  of  Master 

House  Painters  and  Dec- 
CONVENTION.  orators  of  the  United 

States  and  Canada,  which 
was  held  at  Cincinnati  on  February  15,  16,  17  and  18, 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  and  deserves  the 
most  careful  reading  by  every  one  connected  with  the 
paint  trade,  whether  a master  painter,  a manufac- 
turer or  a jobber.  While  some  very  interesting  tech- 
nical papers  were  presented,  the  chief  characteristic 
oi’  the  convention  was  that  of  a body  of  business  men, 
meeting  to  discuss  business  questions  in  which  the 
trade  is  vitally  interested.  The  papers  read  and  the 
discussions  that  followed  them  are  interesting,  not 
only  to  the  members  of  the  master  painters’  associa- 
tions, but  to  every  one  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
trade,  and  we  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
every  reader  of  The  Magazine.  Aside  from  the  tech- 
nical and  business  questions,  we  wish  to  specially 
commend  a paper  on  decoration,  by  one  of  the  most 
eminent  artists  in  Canada,  who  started  life  as  a house 
painter,  and  who  still  has  a love  for  the  craft  by  which 
he  earned  his  living  as  a young  man  and  which 
proved  the  stepping  stone  to  his  present  high  place  in 
the  art  world.  The  exhaustive  report  on  workmen’s 
compensation  laws  in  the  different  States  also  de- 
serves special  mention.  Indeed,  the  whole  conven- 
tion was  marked  by  the  high  standard  of  its  proceed- 
ings and  the  dignified  way  in  which  the  business  was 
conducted.  The  officers  elected  for  the  coming  year 
are  men  who  have  been  tried  out  by  long  service  in 
association  work  and  may  be  relied  upon  to  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves.  William  J.  Albrecht  de- 
served the  advancement  to  the  office  of  president,  and 
George  E.  Egdorf  well  merited  the  position  of  vice- 
president,  although  it  came  to  him  in  the  nature  of  a 
surprise.  The  reorganization  of  the  Association, 
which  requires  that  the  secretary  give  his  entire  time 
to  the  work  of  the  office,  made  it  necessary  to  drop 
from  the  roll  of  officers  two  who  have  faithfully 
served  the  Association  to  its  best  interest  for  a num- 
ber of  years — Joel  Kennedy,  who  had  made  an  excel- 
lent and  efficient  secretary-treasurer,  and  Alexander 
Peters,  who  has  done  good  work  as  chief  organizer. 
This  latter  office  has  been  abandoned,  its  duties  falling 
upon  the  secretary-treasurer  under  the  new  order  of 
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thirfgs.  The  Association  can  feel  satisfied  that  New 
Haven  will  be  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  the  next 
convention,  for  it  has  ample  hotel  accommodations  for 
the  great  throngs  that  attend  the  Yaie-Harvard  foot- 
ball matches  and  other  occasions  of  that  kind,  and 
hence  is  well  equipped  to  take  care  of  a business  con- 
vention, even  though  it  is  as  large  as  the  International 
convention  has  grown  to  be.  And,  by  the  way,  the 
problem  of  housing  such  a convention  is  a serious 
one,  for  at  least  five  hundred  rooms  are  needed,  and 
it  takes  a city  with  ample  hotel  accommodations  to 
furnish  this  number  without  inconvenience  to  the  reg- 
ular traveling  public  that  the  hotels  must  accom- 
modate, no  matter  how  much  they  may  be  tied  up 
with  a convention  crowd.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  said  that  nowhere  has  the  Association  met  with 
better  treatment  from  a headquarters  hotel  than  it  did 
at  Cincinnati,  at  the  Hotel  Sinton.  And  in  the  mat- 
ter of  entertainments,  the  local  association  right  well 
maintained  the  record  for  hospitality  that  has  long 
been  characteristic  of  the  “Queen  City  of  the  West.’ 
Long  will  the  thirty-second  annual  convention  remain 
a red  letter  occasion  in  the  memories  of  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  attend  it. 


The  recent  convention  of 
THE  the  International  Associa- 

tion of  Master  House 
PERMANENT  Painters  and  Decorators  of 

the  United  States  and  Can- 
SECRETARY.  ada,  held  in  Cincinnati  last 

month,  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  organization  and  starts  it  out  along 
new  lines  that  may  well  lead  it  on  to  become  of  far 
greater  benefit  to  the  painting  trade  than  it  ever  could 
have  been  under  old  methods  and  practices,  even 
though  they  have  served  very  well  to  bring  the  Asso- 
ciation up  to  its  present  influential  position  in  the 
trade.  The  revision  of  the  constitution  that  provides 
for  a permanent  secretary,  at  a salary  which  has  made 
it  possible  to  obtain  a competent  man  to  give  his  time 
to  the  service  of  the  organization,  should  do  much  to 
increase  the  usefulness  of  the  Association  to  its  mem- 
bers, and  to  increase  its  effectiveness  in  matters  that 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  craft.  In  the  matter  of 
organizing  new  local  associations,  assisting  State  or- 
ganizers, and  the  general  increase  in  membership,  the 
permanent  secretary  can  be  of  great  value.  It  was 
said  by  some  of  those  present  at  the  convention 
that  the  Association  had  made  a step  forward  that 
was  greater  than  could  be  accomplished  by  twenty 
years  under  the  old  plan,  and  The  Magazine  sincerely 
trusts  that  the  results  will  show  that  this  has-been  the 
case.  In  selecting  A.  TT.  McGhati,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  for  this  important  office  the  Association  has 
secured  the  services  of  a man  who  has  great  capacity 
as  an  organizer,  and  who  is  able  to  rouse  people  of 
diverse  interests  to  work  together  for  the  benefit  of 
a common  cause.  He  brings  to  his  office  ripe  ex- 
perience with  men,  business  ability,  and  good  judg- 
ment. May  success  crown  his  efforts. 


No  more  interesting  or 
PROGRESS  OF  instructive  session  of  an  In- 

ternational convention  has 
TRADE  ever  been  held  than  the 

half  day  at  the  Cincinnati 
EDUCATION.  meeting  devoted  to  the  con- 

sideration of  trade  educa- 
tion in  connection  with  the  public  school  system.  The 
address  delivered  bv  Frank  L.  Glynn,  director  of 


trade  instruction  in  the  State  of  A isconsin,  and  until 
recently  director  of  the  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops, 
of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Board  of  Education  throughout  the 
country.  The  most  striking  feature  about  it  was  the 
clearness  with  which  he  brought  out  the  fact  that 
the  present  educational  system  is  responsible  for  turn- 
ing mto  the  streets  every  year  vast  numbers  of  boys 
and  girls  who  have  no  preparation  whatever  tor 
earning  a livelihood,  and  who  drift  into  blind  alley 
occupations  which  lead  nowhere  and  which  utilize 
their  services  for  a few  years,  then  turn  them  adrift 
iti  order  to  replace  them  with  other  boys  and  girls 
who  will  work  for  low  wages,  thus  filling  the  country 
with  discontented  men  and  women,  who  are  unable 
to  earn  a decent  living  wage,  because  they  have  had 
no  training  which  fits  them  to  do  the  class  of  work 
that  commands  good  wages.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
building  trades  and  other  mechanical  occupations  re- 
quiring skilled  labor  are  suffering  from  a lack  of 
trained  mechanics.  Present  conditions  in  Europe  are 
such  that  it  may  be  many  years  before  we  will  again 
be  able  to  fill  our  industrial  ranks  with  artisans  who 
have  learned  their  trade  abroad.  As  Mr.  Glynn 
said: — We  are  confronted  with  the  jobless  man  and 
the  manless  job.  A very  small  proportion  of  the 
youth  of  our  country  have  the  taste  or  inclination  for 
the  ordinary  high  school  studies,  and  if  the  State  lawr 
compels  them  to  remain  in  school — as  it  does  in  some 
States  until  they  are  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old — 
they  idle  away  their  time — for  they  will  not  study — 
to  be  turned  adrift  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  com- 
pulsory education,  with  acquired  habits  of  laziness 
that  unfit  them  for  work  of  any  kind  and  a distaste 
for  manual  labor  that  prevents  them  from  taking  up 
a trade.  Indeed,  they  have  lost  the  most  valuable 
years  of  their  lives,  so  far  as  acquiring  a handicraft 
training  are  concerned — from  fourteen  to  sixteen. 
While  it  may  be  true  that  apprenticeship  under  a 
master  who  is  willing  and  able  to  impart  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  trade  to  his  apprentices  is  the  ideal 
method  of  learning  any  handicraft,  we  are  confronted 
by  the  fact  that  the  apprenticeship  system  is  dead  and 
cannot  be  revived.  Parents  are  unwilling  to  bind 
their  boys  to  a term  of  apprenticeship,  and  what  is 
even  more  important,  boys  are  no  longer  willing  to 
submit  to  the  conditions  of  the  old-time  apprentice- 
ship. The  nearest  thing  that  has  yet  been  evolved 
to  the  old  apprenticeship  is  the  trade  school  along  the 
lines  of  the  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops  at  New 
Haven,  where  boys  are  trained  in  actual  work  having 
a commercial  value,  under  the  instruction  of  compe- 
tent mechanics  who  have  been  taught  how  to  teach. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  teach  a trade  by  short  cut 
methods  but,  after  working  in  the  school  for  more 
than  two  years,  forty-four  hours  a wreek  for  fifty 
weeks  in  the  year,  the  boy  is  graduated  from  the 
school — not  as  a finished  mechanic,  but  as  a two- 
thirds  apprentice,  who  must  serve  in  a shop  for  a 
year  before  he  becomes  entitled  to  journeymen’s 
wages.  These  Connecticut  trade  schools  have  won 
the  favor  of  the  employers  and  the  labor  unions  alike 
and  are  turning  out  graduates  who  are  fitted  to  be- 
come useful  members  of  the  community  and  to  earn 
for  themselves  and  families  an  honest  and  comfort- 
able livelihood.  Let  it  be  the  aim  of  every  one  who 
lias  the  interest  of  the  country  at  heart  to  work  with- 
out ceasing  to  bring  before  the  school  authorities  of 
his  own  locality  the  urgent  necessity  for  trade  educa- 
tion in  connection  with  the  public  school  system. 
( 'onnectieut  has  paved  the  way.  Let  the  other  States 
follow  her  example. 
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In  adopting  the  resolu- 
MUTUAL  tion  authorizing  the  Com- 

mittee on  Mutual  hire  In- 
FIRE  surance  to  organize  a com- 

pany composed  of  such 
INSURANCE.  members  of  the  Interna- 

tional Association  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators  as  desire  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  saving  in  cost  of  fire  insurance 
that  can  be  effected  by  a mutual  company  of  the  char- 
acter outlined  by  the  committee  in  its  report,  the  As- 
sociation has  taken  a long  step  forward  in  answering 
the  ever  raised  question : — “What  benefit  is  derived 
from  membership  in  a master  painters’  association?” 
When  the  organizer  can  point  to  the  tangible  fact  that 
members  can  save  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  in  the  cost 
of  fire  insurance,  it  will  be  a strong  inducement  for 
the  non-member  to  come  into  the  fold,  for  paint  shop 
fire  insurance  has  always  been  a costly  item,  because 
of  the  prejudice  which  has  classified  paint  shops  as  an 
extra  hazardous  risk.  The  committee  in  its  report 
presented  statistics  which  go  to  show  that  paint  shops 
are  far  from  being  extra  hazardous,  for  the  per- 
centage of  fires  in  paint  shops  is  exceedingly  small, 
and  the  cost  of  paint  shop  risks  to  the  insurance  com- 
panies is  only  a very  small  portion  of  the  amount  of 
the  premiums  paid — the  great  bulk  of  the  money  paid 
out  for  your  insurance  going  to  pay  commissions  of 
agents,  salaries  of  officers,  and  other  overhead  ex- 
penses and  profits  to  the  stockholders  of  the  com- 
panies. There  has  been  a more  or  less  general  im- 
pression that  when  a man  insures  in  a mutual  com- 
pany lie  renders  himself  just  as  liable  for  possible 
debts  of  the  company  as  he  would  for  the  debts  of  a 
partnership  of  which  he  might  be  a member.  But, 
as  the  committee  explained,  in  a mutual  fire  insurance 
company  organized  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania — 
the  State  most  favorable  for  the  organization  of  a 
company  of  that  kind — the  extreme  liability,  in  case 
a disastrous  conflagration  should  cause  such  a large 
number  of  fires  that  the  company  would  not  be  able 
to  pay  its  losses  from  current  funds,  would  be  only 
three  times  the  annual  premium  paid.  Moreover,  a 
prudently  managed  mutual  fire  insurance  company 
takes  care  to  divide  its  risks  over  a great  extent  of 
territory  in  order  to  avoid  disastrous  losses  from  con- 
flagrations. And  again,  to  protect  itself,  it  reinsures 
with  other  companies  all  above  a certain  moderate 
maximum  amount  of  risk,  which  is  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  financial  standing  of  the  company.  For 
example,  in  the  proposed  company  the  amount  of  risk 


which  would  be  actually  carried  by  the  company  on 
any  one  paint  shop  would  probably  not  exceed,  for 
the  first  year  or  two,  say  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars — -all  above  that  amount  being  protected 
by  reinsurance  in  other  companies.  As  such  reinsur- 
ance is  effected  without  agents’  commissions,  adver- 
tising expense  or  some  of  the  other  overhead 
charges  incidental  to  the  insurance  business,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  rate  is  considerably  below  what 
the  members  could  get  independently.  A well  man- 
aged mutual  fire  insurance  company,  charging  the 
usual  premiums,  would  in  all  probability  pay  back  to 
its  members  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  40  to  60  per 
cent,  of  the  premiums  paid  and  at  the  same  time  be 
able  to  lay  by  a substantial  amount  toward  a per- 
manent fund.  There  are  a number  of  firms  or  cor- 
porations that  make  a business  of  managing  the  af- 
fairs of  trade  mutual  insurance  companies,  taking 
care  of  all  the  operating  expenses,  and  supplying  the 
necessary  insurance  knowledge  and  experience  re- 
quired to  carry  on  such  companies  successfully,  for 
which  they  receive  a percentage  of  the  premiums 
paid.  The  firm  consulted  by  the  Committee  on  Mu- 
tual Fire  Insurance,  among  several  such  mutual  com- 
panies, already  successfully  manages  the  Paint  Trade 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  for  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  the  Paint  Manu- 
facturers’ Association,  and  the  Varnish  Manufactur- 
ers’ Association  on  the  basis  just  named,  and  accord- 
ing to  statements  made  at  the  convention  the  affairs 
of  this  company  have  been  satisfactorily  conducted 
and  have  made  a very  material  saving  in  the  insur- 
ance paid  by  its  members,  beside  inducing  the  old  line 
companies  to  materially  reduce  the  rates  charged  to 
paint  factories  and  stores.  We  believe  that  the  In- 
ternational Association  has  an  opportuntv  to  vastly 
increase  its  usefulness,  provided  the  proposed  mutual 
fire  insurance  company  can  be  successfully  organized, 
and  it  can  be  if  the  members  generally  will  but  agree 
to  place  at  least  a portion  of  their  insurance  with  the 
mutual  company.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  becom- 
ing a charter  member  on  the  ground  of  increased  lia- 
bility— for  all  members  are  equally  liable,  and  experi- 
ence has  shown  the  liability  to  be  a negligible  factor 
in  a well  managed  mutual  fire  insurance  company. 
We  therefore  urge  every  member  of  the  Association 
to  write  at  once  to  Edward  C.  Beck,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  166  Devonshire  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
pledge  support  to  the  new  enterprise.  It  is  a dollar 
saving  proposition  and  deserves  the  support  of  every 
master  painter,  because  it  means  money  in  his  pocket. 
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Hints  for  the  Country  Craftsman 

REPAIRING  WALLS,  PAPERING  AND  INTERIOR  PAINTING. 

By  John  Brice. 


WE  will  take  as  an  example  an  old  interior,  one 
that  has  been  neglected  until  the  old  paint 
and  varnish  is  in  bad  shape,  and  the  side 
walls,  with  their  many  layers  of  paper,  are  a fright. 
This  is  the  kind  of  a job  where  the  painter  and  paper- 
hanger  finds  something  to  do.  When  such  places  are 
for  rent  or  sale,  or  owned  by  people  who  don’t  care 
and  therefore  don’t  want  to  spend  much  money  for 
repairs,  it  is  up  to  the  workman  to  do  the  work  the 
best  with  the  means  at  his  command. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  remove  the  old  paper. 
This  is  abslutely  necessary  in  order  to  get  a good  job. 
There  are  a few  ways  of  doing  this  besides  scraping 
it  off.  Perhaps  the  best,  quickest  and  cleanest  way 
is  to  steam  it  loose.  Put  a large  kettle  of  water  into 
the  room  and  put  a rather  slow  fire  under  it,  just 
enough  to  make  the  wet  steam  rise  from  the  kettle. 
An  excessive  amount  of  heat  will  dry  the  walls  about 
as  fast  as  the  steam  settles  on  them.  A cool  day  or 
night  is  preferable  in  which  to  do  this.  All  the  paper 
that  comes  off  easily  should  first  be  removed  before 
steaming.  The  room  should  be  made  as  nearly  air 
tight  as  possible  by  filling  and  plugging  all  cracks  and 
crevices.  This  method  does  not  work  well  some- 
times, but  often  it  does,  and  the  paper,  becoming  sat- 
urated with  steam,  is  qasily  removed. 

The  surest  wav,  but  somewhat  dangerous  and  of 
more  trouble,  is  to  burn  the  old  paper  off.  Use  a 
gasoline  torch.  This  does  very  well  where  most  of 
the  paper  has  been  removed,  but  to  burn  off  a whole 
room  is  about  as  slow  as  burning  off  old  paint.  If 
the  paper  does  not  char  quickly  apply  a little  grease 
of  some  kind.  Do  not  cover  too  large  a space  be- 
fore burning.  Be  very  careful  about  using  kerosene  ; 
you  may  get  more  fire  than  you  bargained  for. 

Another  way  is  to  saturate  the  paper  with  hot 
water.  The  paper  must  be  thoroughly  saturated. 

After  the  paper  has  been  removed  the  walls  should 
be  fixed.  Stop  all  holes  and  cracks  with  plaster.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  use  plaster  of  paris,  as  the  modern 
wall  plaster  will  do  the  work,  no  matter  how  small 
the  holes.  For  large  cracks  and  holes  a little  fine 
sand  should  be  added.  In  very  old  houses  you  will 
find  more  or  less  patched  plaster.  This  was,  per- 
haps, done  when  lime,  sand  and  hair  were  used  for 
mortar.  And,  in  many  cases,  it  was  done  with  one 
coat,  leaving  a hollow  where  the  patch  is.  The  best 
and  quickest  way  to  get  away  with  these  places  is  to 
paste  a piece  of  wet  muslin  over  them.  Stretch  the 
muslin  comparatively  tight.  It  may  be  held  in  place 
with  small  tacks  until  dry.  If  the  old  paper  came 
off  easily  the  walls,  perhaps,  need  sizing.  If  the  old 
paper  was  difficult  to  remove,  it  is  evident  they  do  not. 

Use  glue  size  or  a prepared  size.  A sized  wall  is 
more  easily  papered  than  one  that  has  suction,  as  it 
does  not  absorb  the  paste  which  allows  the  paper  to 
slip  easily. 

After  the  walls  have  been  made  ready  for  paper- 
ing the  painting  should  be  done.  If  the  paint  is 
scaled,  cracked  and  in  bad  condition  generally  the 
way  to  do  a good  job  is  to  burn  off  the  old  paint. 


Varnish  and  paint  remover  do  very  well  to  take  off 
varnish,  but  when  it  comes  to  removing  old,  dry  paint 
it  is  much  more  difficult.  I have  always  had  better 
success  with  a strong  soda  solution.  Removing  old, 
dry  paint  is  a slow  operation  at  best.  Burning  off  is 
in  my  opinion  the  quickest  and  cheapest  way.  A 
coat  of  oil  or  grease  facilitates  the  burning.*  Be 
careful  not  to  char  the  wood.  You  will  undoubtedly 
scorch  it  in  some  places,  as  that  cannot  be  helped  un- 
less extreme  care  is  used.  The  burner  should  be 
followed  with  the  scraping  knife  and  wire  brush. 
Putty  the  holes  and  cracks.  This  should  be  done 
after  the  first  coat  of  paint,  with  putty  colored  to 
match  the  finishing  coat. 

It  has  been  the  writer's  practice  in  interior  two- 
coat  work  to  make  the  first  coat  rather  stout  and  to 
dry  slowly,  as  this  enables  one  to  get  the  surface 
pretty  well  covered,  and  also  to  get  away  with  the 
laps.  Then  mix  the  second  coat  so  as  to  cover  per- 
fectly. Three  coats,  however,  are  always  the  best. 

The  interior  of  a dwelling  should  never  be  painted 
alike  all  the  way  through.  There  should  be  several 
tints,  and  they  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  show  to 
the  best  advantage  as  to  light,  shade  and  color,  as 
desired. 

The  living  rooms  should  always  be  in  cheerful 
tmts,  usually  warm  tints,  which  may  be  neutralized 
by  using  blueish  or  greenish  tints. 

The  living  room  grained  to  imitate  some  light-tint- 
ed natural  wood  is  usually  satisfactory.  As  to  the 
kitchen,  dining  room  and  hall,  the  tone  depends  a 
great  deal  on  whether  they  are  dark  or  well  lighted, 
and  also  the  height  and  shape  of  the  rooms  have"  to  do 
with  the  color  tone.  Narrow  rooms  with  low  ceil- 
ings look  best  with  the  sides  painted  in  medium 
warm,  light  tints,  with  the  ceiling  lighter  than  the 
sides. 

A dark  ceiling  seems  lower  than  it  really  is  and  a 
light  ceiling  higher.  The  same  rule  applies  to  wall 
paper. 


I he  decoration  of  the  parlor  and  drawing  room  is 
always  the  most  expensive,  and  more  latitude  is  taken 
than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  house,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  taste  of  different  owners  differs  as  to 
\\  hat  is  proper  and  what  is  not.  The  prevailing 
styles  govern  the  decoration  of  these  parts  some- 
what, and  as  often  as  not  it  is  entirely  wrong.  A 
safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  use  colors  that  harmonize 
with  the  furniture,  but  in  lighter  tints,  unless  the  fur- 
niture is  very  light.  Tf  the  furnishings  are  very  dark 
H is  a hard  job  to  get  a good  decorative  effect  with- 
out using  very  warm  tints. 

Bath  rooms,  closets,  etc.,  are  usually  in  dark  cor- 
ners. hence,  they  should  be  done  in  light  tints.  White 
tnamel  or  paper  for  that  purpose  is  the  general  meth- 
od of  finishing  bath  rooms. 

. Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  use  a dado  around  the 
kitchen.  Tt  should  be  as  high  as  the  back  of  an 


liro  occasioned  by  a t-aint  burner.  and  nodded  in  damages 
is  more  prudent  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  paint  burner  wh*reV 
t ho  paint  can  bo  romosod  by  any  other  moans. PjDTTOR 
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ordinary  kitchen  chair.  If  paper  is  used  it  should  be 
heavy  and  well  pasted  to  the  wall,  and  darker  than 
the  rest  of  the  room,  so  as  to  stand  rough  usage  and 


not  show  the  dirt  so  readily.  A half  round  or  ogee 
may  be  placed  over  the  joining  parts,  which  improves 
the  appearance. 


Putting  Punch  into  Y our  Advertising 

By  Frank  Farrington. 


HOW  much  of  the  advertising  in  the  local 
newspapers  do  you  read?  Do  you  look  over 
all  the  announcements  of  your  fellow  mer- 
chants, those  selling  competing  lines  and  those 
engaged  in  other  business? 

As  a retail  merchant  you  are  naturally  engaged 
in  doing  more  or  less  advertising,  and  advertising 
well  done  has  an  interest  for  you.  You  ought  to 
get  something  out  of  the  advertising  in  most  issues 
of  your  home  paper  and  you  could  if  you  would 
study  the  matter,  get  a line  on  what  is  good  adver- 
tising and  what  is  not. 

If  you  look  through  the  paper,  scanning  the  ad- 
vertising columns  without  being  impelled  to  stop 
and  read,  it  must  be  that  there  is  no  advertising 
there  that  stands  out  conspicuously,  none  that  com- 
pels your  attention. 

Look  at  it  from  the  general  reader's  point  of 
view.  Is  there  anything  about  your  advertising 
that  compels  his  attention?  Is  your  advertising 
any  better  than  that  low  average  in  the  paper; 

Your  advertisements  may  be  free  from  gram- 
matical errors.  They  may  tell  a straight  story  in 
plain  enough  English.  They  may  refer  to  your 
goods  in  a perfectly  logical  way.  They  may  be 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  column  and  next  to  read- 
ing matter.  Your  advertisements  may  be  negatively 
good  enough  and  not  subject  to  any  criticism.  It 
may  be  that  the  reader  of  one  of  them  would  admit 
that  you  have  a good  line  of  goods. 

It  is  not  enough  that  all  these  things  are  true, 
not  if  you  are  going  to  try  hard  to  build  up  a 
greater  business.  Your  advertising  must  be  some- 
thing more  than  fairly  good.  It  must  have  a punch 
to  it  that  will  make  people  give  it  attention  and 
remember  what  it  has  said  to  them. 

The  forceful  advertisement  must  compel  atten- 
tion, not  simply  wait  for  it.  It  ought  to  have  some- 
thing about  it  that  will  make  people  look  for  it  in 
every  issue  of  the  paper.  You  can  remember  when 
those  little  single-column  advertisements  of  Rog'ers 
Peet  & Co.  were  something  of  a novelty  and  you 
turned  to  look  at  the  new  one  every  dav,  almost 
before  you  read  the  news.  This  was  because  they 
were  different.  They  had  an  element  of  novelty 
without  being  freakish  or  absurd.  They  got  out 
of  the  rut  in  which  advertising  was  running  at  that 
time  and  they  secured  readers. 

If  you  will  take  pains  to  get  up  advertisements 
that  will  have  a distinctive  individuality  to  them, 
that  will  tell  the  story  in  a different  way  and  that 
will  tell  something  that  folks  want  to  know,  people 
will  get  into  the  habit  of  looking  to  see  what  you 
have  to  say.  They  will  regard  your  advertisement 
as  a sort  of  standard,  and  others  will  be  described 
as  almost  as  good  or  not  as  good  as  yours  When 


you  have  established  your  advertising  as  the  stand- 
ard, you  have  put  it  where  it  will  sell  goods. 

How  are  you  going  to  make  your  advertisements 
better  than  those  of  the  other  fellow's?  How  are 
you  going  to  put  that  punch  into  them  ? 

I know  merchants  who  would  never  think  of 
yelling  or  screaming  at  a customer  when  they 
wanted  particularly  to  impress  some  point  upon 
his  mind,  and  yet  those  same  merchants  will  shout 
their  loudest  in  an  advertisement  when  they  try 
to  make  it  doubly  effective.  They  apparently 
think  that  mere  typographical  screeching  will  mean 
closer  attention  by  the  readers.  They  do  not  real- 
ize that  it  is  more  likely  to  drive  the  reader  away 
entirely. 

We  see  advertisements  headed  by  sensational 
lines,  “Terrible  Accident!’’  “Man  Dropped  Dead 
in  Our  Store,”  “Stop,  Thief !”  etc.  These  head- 
ings are  twisted  into  some  kind  of  an  application 
to  the  subject  of  paint  or  wall  paper.  The  writers 
think  that,  in  this  way,  they  are  going  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  reader  and  then  tell  him  about 
their  goods  before  he  can  get  away.  Noticing  a 
sensational  head  line  is  one  thing  and  reading  an 
advertisement  through  is  entirely  another. 

Tf  the  advertiser  had  anything  sensational  to 
tell  he  might  have  a reasonable  right  to  use  the 
sensational  heading,  but  he  has  not  and  the  come 
down  from  “Terrible  Accident”  to  a commonplace 
talk  about  the  price  of  paints  cannot  but  disgust 
the  reader,  who  turns  away  with,  the  same  feeling 
Ave  haA^e  all  had  Avhen  we  started  in  on  an  excit- 
ing news  story  which  turned  out  to  be  patent  med- 
icine advertisement. 

Sensational  methods  might,  by  a stretch,  be  con- 
sidered as  having  a punch,  but  if  thev  do  they  fail 
to  put  the  punch  where  you  want  it.  They  are 
like  punching  at  the  empty  air.  They  do  not  im- 
press anybody  with  your  importance. 

In  putting  a punch  into  your  advertising  begin 
with  the  type  you  use.  It  must  be  plain,  clear, 
easy  to  read.  Don’t  be  inveigled  into  using  some 
freak  type  in  the  hope  of  gaining  an  individuality 
in  that  Avay.  Aa^oM  a type  which  has  such  thin 
lines  as  to  be  almost  invisible  when  your  page  of 
the  paper  happens  to  get  a very  thin  dose  of  ink. 

For  the  body  of  your  advertisement  use  just  a 
good,  plain  news  type  like  the  body  of  the  paper, 
only  larger  if  your  space  warrants. 

You  ought  to  use  at  least  a ten-point  type  (such 
as  this  article  is  printed  in)  and  a size  larger 
(twelve-point)  will  be  better  if  you  use  quarter  or 
half-page  space.  If  you  use  a single-column  space 
only  a ferv  inches  deep  you  cannot  waste  it  by 
using  larger  than  ten-point  type,  with  perhaps  an 
eighteen-point  heading.  Try  to  make  your  adver- 
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rising-  appropriation  cover  a double-column  space, 
four  inches  or  more  deep.  If  you  cannot  afford 
this  every  issue,  it  may  be  better  to  go  into  alter- 
nate issues  rather  than  make  the  space  inconspic- 
uously small. 

Your  heading  should  be  of  readable  type,  some- 
thing like  a “Cheltenham  Bold”  or  “Caslon  Bold,” 
which  your  printer  will  show  you  on  request.  If 
the  advertisements  around  yours  are  pretty  black 
with  heavy  type  use  a Gothic  letter,  which  is  it- 
self black.  Avoid  the  use  of  all  capital  letters  in 
your  headline.  Make  it  small  letters  with  the  first 
letter  of  each  important  word  a capital. 

Inexperienced  and  many  experienced  advertisers 
try  to  make  their  advertisements  stand  out  by 
using  lots  of  capitals.  It  can’t  be  done.  “Caps” 
are  hard  to  read.  If  you  doubt  it  contrast  the  fol- 
lowing two  lines : 

THE  PAINT  THAT’S  PERMANENT 
The  Paint  That’s  Permanent 

IN  ORDER  TO  DEMONSTRATE  FURTHER 
THE  DIEFERENCE  BETWEEN  READING 
CAPITALS  AND  READING  SMALL  LET- 
TERS, see  how  much  more  easily  your  eyes  slip 
along  a line  of  the  latter.  Words  are  identified  at 
a glance  when  in  small  letters. 

Study  the  make-up  of  some  of  the  modern  mag- 
azines if  you  want  to  see  how  type  puts  a punch 
into  head  lines.  There’s  the  American  Magazine, 
for  instance,  the  typographical  arrangement  of 
which  has  been  planned  by  a man  who  makes  it  his 
business  to  get  the  most  out  of  typography.  Con- 
trast the  current  American  with  any  magazine 
or  twenty  years  old. 

But  after  type  has  done  all  it  can  to  get  your 
message  across  with  a flash  we  have  to  fall  back 
on  the  wording  of  the  message  and  the  substance 
of  it  for  the  real  punch  that  counts. 

Take  such  a heading,  for  instance,  as  “Making 
Your  Property  Valuable,”  to  be  followed  with  a 
terse  explanation  of  how  frequent  painting  makes 
a property  look  more  valuable,  and  in  reality  makes 
it  more  valuable.  How  would  this  compare  in 
pulling  power  with  an  advertisement  headed,  “We 
Sell  the  Purest  Paint,’  with  a treatise  on  the  chem- 
ical constituents  of  paint? 

It  may  be  that  the  chemistry  of  paint  is  impor- 
tant. It  makes  good  talking  points  in  selling  the 
goods  ; but  what  does  the  average  newspaper  reader 
care  about  it.J  He  is  not  looking  for  scientific 
information  when  he  picks  up  the  local  paper.  He 
is  more  interested  in  business  affairs  and  in  local 
matters.  Something  that  has  a bearing  on  the 
value  or  appearance  of  his  property  as  compared 
with  that  of  his  neighbors  will  come  nearer  to  in- 
teresting him. 

N our  appeal  to  the  reader  must  be  through  his 
interests.  You  have  to  get  his  attention  through 
what  he  wants  to  know  about  rather  than  through 
what  you  think  he  ought  to  know  about.  Educate 
him  all  you  can,  but  don  t let  him  know  you  arc 
doing  it,  and  be  careful  about  trying  to  do  it  in 
your  newspaper  advertisement.  Interest  is  the 
keynote  of  the  successful  newspaper  advertisement. 
Interest  and  punch  pretty  nearly  go  together. 

Bight  at  the  outset,  the  paint  dealer  might  as 
will  abandon  such  headlines  as  “Latest  Styles  in 
Wall  Papers,”  "Everything  in  the  Paint  Line,” 
( Fir  Prices  Are  Right,"  etc.  No  matter  how  much 


people,  theoretically,  ought  to  be  interested  in 
right  prices,  latest  styles,  chemical  purity  and 
other  equally  dry  subjects,  they  are  unlikely  to  oe- 
come  interested  in  their  exploitation  in  your  news- 
paper advertising. 

Many  of  the  people  whom  you  want  to  have 
read  your  advertising  are  not  in  immediate  need 
of  your  goods.  Perhaps  it  is  a time  when  they 
could  not  use  them  if  they  w'anted  to  do  so.  You 
have  to  advertise  for  future  sales  all  the  time.  >tns 
makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  get  up  interest- 
ing advertisements.  It  is  hard  enough  to  get  peo- 
ple to  read  advertising  about  the  thing  they  are 
vitally  interested  in  at  the  moment.  It  is  doubly 
hard  to  get  them  to  read  for  future  interests. 

When  you  are  advertising  for  future  business,  to 
develop  prospects,  you  have  to  impress  your  mes- 
sage the  more  firmly  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
You  want  him  to  remember  you  and  your  goods 
when  the  proper  time  comes. 

When  a man  is  ready  to  buy  paint  he  is  interested 
in  its  cost,  in  its  covering  capacity,  in  its  durability. 
Those  will  help  the  punch  in  the  midst  of  the  paint- 
ing season  in  your  appeal  to  the  people  who  have 
decided  to , paint.  The  punch  that  is  going  to 
awaken  the  non-buyer  and  make  a buyer  of  him, 
is  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  advantage  of  a 
coat  of  paint,  the  profit  in  keeping  painted  up,  the 
satisfaction  in  looking  as  well  as  the  other  people 
on  the  street. 

Something  along  this  line  will  perhaps  hit  the 
man  who  ought  to  want  to  buy,  but  who  has  not 
thought  of  it : — 

HOW  YOUR  HOUSE  LOOKS 

Every  man  is  proud  of  his  home. 

He  thinks  it  is  a little  better  than  the  other  fellow’s 
in  one  way  or  another — perhaps  in  many  ways. 

You  must  remember,  though,  that  the  folks  who  go  by 
do  not  know  your  home  as  you  know  it.  They  are  going 
to  judge  it  by  its  looks. 

How  does  it  look?  Would  a coat  of  paint  make  it  look 
neater,  tidier,  more  prosperous? 

Perhaps  you  think  it  will  go  another  year,  hut  how 
does  it  compare  now  with  the  houses  either  side  of  it? 

Is  your  wife  satisfied  with  the  way  it  looks? 

Are  you  spending  money  perhaps  for  other  things  and 
letting  the  house  fall  behind,  depreciate? 

Perhaps  you  think  it  would  cost  too  much  to  paint. 
Let  us  figure  on  it  for  you.  Your  ideas  of  the  cost  may 
be  too  high. 

When  you  talk  to  a man  like  that  you  talk  to 
him  in  a way  he  understands  about  something  in 
which  he  is  interested.  You  can  make  him  think 
if  you  use  that  kind  of  advertising,  showing  him 
that  the  matter  of  painting  his  house  is  something 
more  than  merely  getting  along  with  as  little  pro- 
tection to  the  timber  as  is  possible. 

When  you  can  make  a man  think  with  your  ad- 
vertising you  can  make  him  buy  paint  and  wall 
paper. 

Some  dealers  have  an  idea  that  a picture  in  an 
advertisement  will  add  a hundred  per  cent,  to  its 
value,  no  matter  what  the  picture  may  be.  They 
think  the  mere  fact  of  having  a picture  there  is 
enough.  L hey  write  their  advertisements  some- 
times to  fit  cuts  they  have  on  hand.  They  twist  the 
meaning  of  their  headings  to  fit  electros  they  nave 
secured  cheap.  They  drag  the  picture  in  by  main 
force  and  expect  it  to  put  in  the  punch  they  have 
not  themselves  written  into  the  copy.  A picture 
that  is  lugged  into  an  advertisement  by  the  hair  of 
its  head,  figuratively  speaking,  will  iiot  put  any 
punch  into  anything.  It  is  out  of  place  and  a detri- 
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ment.  It  is  of  no  vise  in  making  readers  think.  Un- 
less the  picture  belongs  there,  leave  it  out.  M an- 
ufacturers will  supply  pretty  good  cuts,  cuts  that 
have  a reason  for  their  use.  Get  those  and  use 
them.  They  cost  nothing  and  they  fit  in  with  the 
goods  they  advertise. 

You  cannot  interest  people  in  long-winded  ad- 
vertisements or  in  advertisements  that  say  noth- 
ing. Pick  up  any  of  your  newspapers  and  you  will 
find  advertisements  that  sav  practically  nothing 
of  interest  or  value.  It  is  not  advertising  to  tell 
people  that  your  store  is  a good  place  to  trade, 
that  you  have  been  in  the  business  so  many  years, 
that  you  sell  good  paint,  that  your  prices  are  right. 
All  these  things  may  be  facts  but  they  long  ago 
ceased  to  have  any  advertising  value. 

To  advertise  with  a punch,  pick  out  the  facts  of 
greatest  interest  about  the  goods  you  are  going  to 
advertise.  Recount  those  facts  in  as  few  words  as 


will  make  them  plain  to  readers.  Give  the  prices  of 
the  goods  when  possible  and  head  the  whole  with 
a terse  and  catchy  headline  of  four  words  or  there- 
abouts. 

Punch  in  an  advertisement  is  not  a trick ; it  is 
not  a science.  It  is  simply  saying  something  ol 
interest  in  a way  that  makes  the  interest  apparent 
at  a glance. 

You  cannot  write  “punchy”  advertising  with- 
out effort  and  you  will  not  write  it  without  some 
experience.  But  if  you  will  take  time  to  your  ad- 
vertisements, sitting  down  and  working  them  out 
thoroughly  and  carefully  instead  of  leaving  them 
till  the  last  minute  and  then  throwing  them  to- 
gether, you  will  soon  find  yourself  getting  your 
messages  across  oftener,  and  at  length  your  ad- 
vertising is  going  to  stand  out  from  among  that  of 
the  other  fellow’s  like  a skyscraper  in  a country 
village. 


ET  THE  MONEY  IN 

WIND0W5 


By  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar. 


THERE  are  hardly  any  stores  of  any  account 
which  do  not  have  sufficient  and  proper 
material  right  in  their  own  places  to  make 
a very  attractive  window  display.  It  is  merely  a 
matter  of  getting  at  it. 

A campaign  was  recently  started  by  an  enter- 
prising manufacturer  who  put  out  a certain  brand 
of  well  advertised  goods,  and  created  much  new 
business  by  traveling  about  among  retailers  who 
carried  his  goods  and  going  right  into  the  store 
and  personally  trimming  the  window. 

In  many  cases  he  made  photographs  of  the  win- 
dows as  he  found  them  and  again,  after  working 
an  hour  or  so,  made  another  photograph,  which 
certainly  told  a very  convincing  story. 

The  right  sort  of  a man,  one  of  your  own  sales 
people,  for  instance,  can  create  a great  deal  of 
store  interest,  as  well  as  interest  outside  of  the  es- 
tablishment by  the  proper  handling  of  his  window 
display. 

Every  store  needs  an  energizer.  Every  retailer 
needs  at  least  one  man  with  that  kind  of  enthusi- 
asm that  is  contagious.  One  that  will  inspire  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  others,  particularly  those  with 
whom  he  associates.  As  the  public  gets  used  to 
seeing  windows  spic  and  span,  properly  handled, 
the  displays  create  and  spread  their  own  enthusi- 
asm to  other  departments  of  the  shop. 

There  is  always  a certain  amount  of  preliminary 
work  necessary  to  a good  window  trim,  just  as 
care  in  manufacturing  is  needed  in  the  preparation 
of  your  paint  before  it  will  actually  make  good  on 
the  job.  There  is  the  window  glass  to  have  abso- 
lutely clean,  the  floors  properly  treated,  etc. 


The  background  plays  a big  part  in  the  success 
of  your  windows.  They  should  not  be  too  elab- 
orate. Plain  surfaces  or  evenly  paneled  back- 
grounds are  the  best.  You  don’t  want  to  permit 
anything  on  these  walls  that  will  detract  from 
your  display  of  goods.  They  must  not  cry  out, 
“Look  at  me  first.”  They  must  be  subordinate 
and  materially  lend  themselves,  adding  value  to 
the  goods  which  are  the  real  item  of  importance. 
Panel  backgrounds  should  usually  be  about  six 
feet  high. 

To  want  business  is  one  thing,  but  to  get  it 
quickly  is  quite  another. 

What  you  should  strive  for  is  to  make  the  short- 
est distance  between  buyer  and  seller.  To  present 
your  facts  convincingly  and  make  the  connection 
without  interruption.  To  carry  good  paints  is  not 
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enough.  There  are  many  who  want  to  buy  just 
the  goods  you  carry,  if  you  can  only  find  them  and 
tell  them  about  it,  but  you  must  tell  them  right. 

This  finding  of  the  customer  is  a big  problem, 
and  there  are  many  ways  of  ferreting  him  out. 
One  way,  and  a very  good  one,  is  to  catch  him  as 


he  passes  your  store — meeting  him  more  than  half 
way  when  he  is  coming  in  your  direction. 

Business  getting  is  not  an  easy  proposition.  It 
is  much  easier,  though,  if  you  understand  the 
game  and  use  the  proper  tools.  Going  after  it 
right  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  advertising  de- 
bauch once  or  twice  a year,  a big  splash  that  lasts 
only  a day  or  a week  and  is  over.  You  must  go 
after  it  consistently  and  persistently,  never  dissi- 
pating your  time  or  money,  they  only  add  worries 
and  profits  and  worries  are  not  very  close  friends. 

Your  windows  can  be  planned  just  like  a good 
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advertisement.  You  must  have  some  strong  at- 
tention getter,  and  the  balance  of  the  plan  must 
be  clean,  consistent  and  well  balanced,  giving  it  an 
intelligent  analysis  of  all  selling.  You  must  know 
what  your  prospect  wants  or  is  about  to  need  and 
tell  him  in  his  own  way,  telling  him  the  story  as 
he  wants  it  told. 


Don’t  wait  until  the  business  for  the  other  fellow 
picks  up  before  you  start.  A gardener  never  waits 
until  harvest  time  before  he  plants  his  seeds.  If 
you  want  good  sales  crops,  your  advertising  seeds 
must  be  planted  early  and  tended  all  the  way  up 
to  the  harvesting  season,  and  then  you  must  take 
care  of  the  crop  after  it  is  gathered. 

We  are  giving  herewith  a few  simple  yet  effec- 
tive window  trims  that  will  bring  results,  each 
worth  the  installing — try  any  one  of  them  and 
your  store  will  call  out  “attention”  and  your  sales 
will  move  up. 

Black  and  white  effects  are  unusually  popular 
this  season.  Some  of  the  very  finest  stores  in  the 
country  are  making  a feature  of  this  type  of  dis- 
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play,  and  it  lends  itself  particularly  well  to  dis- 
plays of  paints,  varnishes  and  kindred  products. 

A window  conforming  to  the  illustration  shown 
in  Figure  1 can  be  very  easily  arranged  by  follow- 
ing the  design  featured.  The  back  and  side  walls 
can  be  made  of  wall  board  and  decorated  as  shown. 

The  small  illustration  (Figure  2)  gives  an  easy 
method,  of  producing  this.  The  floor  space  can  be 
covered  with  wall  board  or  white  canvas.  Mark 
it  off  in  squares  and  every  other  one  filled  in  black 
as  indicated.  The  “partitions”  can  be  made  of  one 
thickness  of  wall  board  and  striped  in  black,  as 
shown  in  “B,”  Figure  2.  The  four  small  stands  in 
each  "booth'’  are  easily  made  and  can  be  used  for 
holding  groups  of  cans.  Black  and  white  striped 
wall  paper  might  be  used  for  the  partitions. 

This  \vould  be  an  unusually  good  opportunity  for 
featuring  white  enamels  showing  the  goods,  fin- 
ished panels  and  small  pieces  of  finished  furniture.- 
Mahogany  stains  would  also  look  well  in  this,  but 
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the  white  enamel  display  would  make  a brilliantly 
attractive  window. 

Figure  3 is  a very  good  one  for  a corner  window. 
The  shelving  is  easily  built  in,  and  when  filled  with 
cans  makes  an  attractive  picture.  The  different 
sections  can  be  used  for  different  paints,  varnishes, 
enamels,  etc.  Color  cards,  price  cards  or  show 
signs  can  be  hung  or  tacked  to  the  edge  of  the 
shelves  or  set  on  the  floor  in  front  of  them  to  give 
added  attractiveness. 

On  the  small  “bench  shelf,”  in  the  foreground, 
attractive  cans  can  be  displayed  and  finished  panels, 
color  cards,  etc.,  grouped  around  it.  Any  one  taking 
the  trouble  to  build  a display  of  this  kind  will  be 
amply  repaid,  and  the  shelving  can  be  used  for  fu- 
ture trims. 

Figure  4 is  a winner  for  a spring  display,  particu- 
larly where  a wax  figure  can  be  used.  Put  a paint- 
er’s suit  on,  a paint  can  in  one  hand  and  a brush  in 
the  other,  and  stand  as  picture  indicates.  Paint  a 
solid  blue  canvas  background  to  run  at  the  back  of 
the  window.  Let  it  run  clear  to  the  top  of  the  win- 
dow and  have  imitation  clouds  if  your  dexterity 
permits. 

The  two  large  posts  can  be  easily  made  of  boards 
and  painted  white.  On  the  left  hand  side,  where 
the  painter  is  at  work,  have  the  post  only  half 
painted  and  see  that  it  is  a good  job.  The  pickets 
in  the  fence  can  also  be  painted  white  and  have  a 
few  branches  back  of  the  fence  or  paint  them  on 
the  canvas  if  possible ; the  use  of  potted  plants 
would  add  materially  to  the  good  effect. 

In  the  walk  indicated  in  the  center  of  the  picture, 
put  in  some  real  gravel  and  on  either  side,  either 
put  in  sod  or  imitation  grass.  This  latter  is  also 
easily  imitated  by  using  excelsior,  colored  with  any 


cheap  green  dye.  Put  two  big  tree  plants  on  either 
side  and  letter  the  cards  as  follows : 


“Paint  Up” 

Spring  is  doing  her  work, 
You  do  yours. 


“Add  Dollars” 

Increase  the  value  of  your  property 
and  give  it  lasting  protection  with 
Blank's  Paint. 


“Red  Seal  Week”  can  be  advertised  in  your  local 
papers  and  properly  carried  out  in  the  matter  of  a 
window  trim,  shown  in  Figure  5,  can  be  made  very 
effective. 

Get  a full  or  double  sheet  of  red  card  board  front 
a local  picture  frame  firm  or  a printer,  and  cut  out 
and  letter  as  indicated  and  put  in  the  back  of  your 
window.  Have  two  large  seals  on  either  side.  Let- 
tering one 

“Save  money  by  purchasing  during 
Red  Seal  Week.” 

and  the  other 

“Blank’s  paints,  the  seal  of  protection.” 

Have  red  seal  price  tags.  Make  appropriate 
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Figure  5. 


groups  of  cans  featuring  spring  painting.  Alter- 
nate stripes  in  back  and  side  walls  can  be  made  oi 
red  and  white.  These  can  be  painted  or  alternated 
full  widths  of  crepe  tissue  paper  can  be  used.  It 
will  make  a brilliant  trim. 

Advertise  a few  bargains.  Get  some  of  the  old 
stock  which  you  have  carried  for  some  time,  or  the 
tag  ends  of  your  winter  stock  and  get  rid  of  it,  all 


in  one  week.  Make  room  for  the  spring  stock  of 
new  goods. 

The  “star  window,”  shown  in  Figure  6,  will  not 
fail  to  attract  attention.  On  the  little  cards  in  the 
foreground,  carefully  letter  some  good  points  re- 
garding the  goods  you  carry.  Have  a little  ribbon 
or  tape,  preferably  in  some  bright  color,  run  from 
the  cans  in  the  background  to  each  card.  For  in- 
stance, from  a paint  can,  “One  gallon  covers  250  to 
300  square  feet,  per  gallon,  two  coats.”  From  the 
varnish  can,  “Goes  farthest  and  lasts  longest.” 
brom  another  varnish  can,  “Shines  long  after  it 
sets,”  etc. 

Have  a large  circle  in  the  back,  showing  a gold 


star  with  blue  background.  Stars  can  be  easily 
drawn  as  per  simple  illustration  herewith.  Put 
gold  stars  all  the  way  around  the  back  and  side 
walls  and  top  boarder.  Star  price  tags  can  be  used, 
etc. 

We  would  suggest  that  cards  be  lettered  ana 
hung  in  back  as  indicated,  and  that  the  background 
be  painted  in  light  blue.  This  can  be  done  with 
kalsomine  or  flat  wall  paint  having  the  stars  gold 
on  white.  These  stars  can  be  cut  from  gold  paper 
or  can  be  drawn  on  and  cut  from  white  paper  or 


card  board  and  painted  with  any  liquid  gold  paint 
you  have  in  the  house. 

Be  careful  to  feature  only  good  products  for 
spring  painting. 

Men  are  cutting  the  ground  from  old  business 
methods  every  day'.  The  time  will  come  when  we 
have  to  do  something  out  of  the  ordinary  to  attract 
attention. 

You  have  to  tell  old  stories  in  a new  and  more 
interesting  form.  If  we  are  to  put  our  sales  across, 
we  must  have  new  methods.  People  seldom  stop 
to  look  at  an  old  picture,  something  new  and  bright 
attracts  them.  Don’t  let  people  pass  y'our  win- 
dows every  day  without  stopping.  Make  them 
compelling  and  reach  out  and  hold  their  attention. 

Let  them  get  into  the  habit  of  expecting  some- 
thing new  from  you.  You  know  how  a new  suit 
or  new  label  attracts  attention.  The  same  plan  of 
reasoning  will  attract  them  to  your  counters,  ana 
here  is  just  a little  big  point,  the  foundation  of 
practically  all  successes  rests  on  service.  That 
which  you  give  with  the  goods  beyond  the  price 
paid  and  when  you  have  made  an  initial  sale,  do 
not  stop  there ; it  is  not  what  they  pay,  but  what 
you  give  that  holds  the  trade. 

Your  windows  are  willing  workers,  yrou  will 
never  find  them  “stalling”  if  you  treat  them  right. 
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Modern  Paperhanging 

By  Robert  N.  Hunter. 


THE  modern  paperhanger  must  be  a man  of 
extensive  knowledge  and  possess  peculiar 
qualifications,  if  he  would  successfully  meet 
and  conquer  all  of  the  problems  with  which  he  is 
confronted  in  this,  the  day  of  “fads  and  fancies.” 
He  must  not  only  have  an  extensive  experience,  he 
must  also  have  so  profited  from  such  experience 
that  he  has  not  only  acquired  that  degree  of  mod- 
esty which  is  so  becoming,  and  which  is  so  usually 
a characteristic  of  able  craftsmen ; but  also  a cer- 
tain degree  of  caution  that  will  enable  him  to  care- 
fully examine  all  matters  that  come  before  him  in 
his  “day’s  work.”  This  combination  of  qualities 
(modesty  and  cautiousness)  in  conjunction  with 
either  natural  or  acquired  ability — will  enable  him 
to  steer  clear  of  many  of  the  pitfalls  into  which  the 
conceited  and  reckless  workmen  are  constantly 
falling,  and  establish  for  himself  an  enviable  repu- 
tation in  his  community,  and  a reputation  acquired 
in  this  manner  is,  without  question,  a very  valuable 
“trade  asset”  and  has  an  advertising  value  second 
to  none. 

It  is  remarkable  how  universally  it  becomes 
known  that  one  particular  man  stands  alone  in  his 
class.  This  is  so  well  known  that  it  may  seem 
superfluous  to  mention  it  here ; but  as  I am  writ- 
ing this  with  but  one  object  in  view,  the  elevation 
of  the  standards  of  the  paperhangers’  craft  in  the 
estimation  of  the  paperhangers  themselves — I feel 
that,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  I must  leave  no  word 
unsaid,  if  it  will  but  help,  even  so  little,  to  elevate 
this  very  important  branch  of  the  decorating  trade 
and  open  up  visions  of  greater  achievements  and 
brighten  the  perceptions  so  that  the  erstwhile  hum- 
ble paperhanger  of  yesterday  will  see  and  grasp  his 
opportunity  to  become  the  decorator  of  tomorrow. 

Like  other  trades  or  professions,  the  paperhang- 
ers’ craft  is  what  he  makes  it  himself.  It  is  an  in- 
different way  of  making  a living  if  his  attitude  is 
one  of  indifference  toward  it.  If  he  considers  it 
only  as  a poor  way  of  making  a living,  and  is  con- 
stantly looking  around  for  another  way  of  doing- 
better,  it  certainly  will  never  be  anything  else  but 
a poor  way.  In  other  words,  if  he  will  persist  in 
looking  through  the  wrong  end  of  his  telescope,  his 
opportunity  will  appear  so  small  that  he  will  be  un- 
able to  see  it.  If,  however,  his  vision  is  not  dis- 
torted by  discontent,  he  may  discover,  as  many 
have,  that  there  are  many  less  desirable  ways  of 
making  a living;  indeed,  it  is  not  only  possible  but 
highly  probable  that  he  will  find  it  is  not  only  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  making  a living,  but  a very  en- 
joyable one  as  well.  If  he  considers  it  as  a splendid 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  his  talents  ana 
perseveres  in  his  efforts  to  master  the  difficulties 
and  the  niceties  of  this  very  interesting  craft,  he 
can  without  question  obtain  for  himself  that  en- 
viable reputation  as  an  expert  mentioned  hertofore. 
No  matter  how  he  has  prepared  himself  he  will  al- 
ways find  the  problems  and  tasks  worthy  of  his  best 
endeavors. 

Quality  of  workmanship  counts  for  just  as  much 
in  the  work  of  the  paperhanger  as  in  any  other  de- 


partment of  the  business  of  the  painter  and  deco- 
rator. Ofttimes  unsatisfactory  results  are  attrib- 
uted to  so-called  defects  of  the  wall  paper,  while,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  the  fault  lies  mainly  with  the  work- 
man, and  the  most  astonishing  thing  of  all  is  that 
it  is  hard  indeed  to  get  the  workman  to  see  this 
clearly,  and  the  cause  for  this  failure  of  the  paper- 
hanger  to  see  his  own  fault  is  largely  due,  perhaps, 
to  his  lack  of  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
what  is  called  really  first-class  work.  This  lack  is 
due  perhaps  to  the  faults  of  his  early  training.  Per- 
haps he  has  been  trained  to  consider  quantity  first 
and  quality  last.  Perhaps,  whatever  attention  he 
has  given  to  quality  has  been  limited  to  one  or  two 
of  the  fiirst  principles  of  the  paperhangers’  craft. 
His  one  idea  may  be  to  so  perfectly  trim  his  paper 
that  it  will  make  a perfect  joint.  He  may  even  go 
so  far  as  to  have  a system  of  starting  his  work  at  a 
given  point  and  carrying  it  satisfactorily  to  a con- 
clusion, but,  as  a rule,  all  systems  and  plans  are 
born  of  a desire  to  rush  things  through  speedily, 
and  so  long  as  the  paper  is  hung  clean  and  straight 
and  the  joints  properly  made,  it  would  seem  that 
the  very  acme  of  perfection  had  been  reached. 

So  long  as  things  run  along  smoothlv  under  this 
plan  of  operations,  the  paperhanger  of  average  abil- 
ity feels  perfectly  delighted  with  his  work  and  with 
himself ; but  as  soon  as  anything  goes  wrong  and 
this  distressing  possibility  is  inevitable,  the  erst- 
while happy  and  prosperous  paperhanger  im- 
mediately attempts  to  prove  an  alibi  by  laying  the 
blame  upon  the  man  who  made  the  paper.  He  is 
very  apt  to  be  sincere  in  his  claims  in  the  matter, 
but  the  joke  is  that  lie  finds  it  more  difficult  to 
convince  his  customers  or  the  manufacturers  who 
make  the  paper  than  it  is  to  fool  himself,  it 
seems  hard  to  get  him  to  understand  that  his 
early  training  as  an  apprentice  was  merely  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  a future  career  of 
greater  usefulness,  or,  in  other  words,  his  early 
instructions  were  merely  preparing  him  for  that 
fuller  and  more  complete  instruction  which  comes 
from  paying  attention  to  that  greatest  of  all 
teachers — “Experience.” 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  elementary  rules 
and  methods  which  the  young  apprentice  must 
acquire  before  he  can  attempt  to  execute  a satis- 
factory piece  of  work ; but  these  elementary  rules 
and  methods  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  an 
equipment  which  will  enable  the  paperhanger  to 
take  care  of  all  emergencies.  The  surfaces  upon 
which  wall  papers  are  hung  are  ever  varying,  as 
are  also  the  colorings,  patterns  and  qualities  of 
wall  paper  itself.  Conditions  may  so  vary  that  a 
certain  pattern  will  produce  a very  satisfactory 
job  one  day  and  a very  poor  one  the  next  day. 

The  difference  between  a machine  workman 
and  a brainy  and  live  one  is  that  the  machine-like 
. man  works  by  a regular  rule  or  routine  (almost 
automatic)  without  deviations.  He  has  a certain 
line  of  action,  which  he  follows  rigidly  without 
variation.  If  he  has  acquired  the  knack  of  hang- 
ing his  paper  straight,  keeping  it  clean,  matching 
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it  perfectly,  cutting  economically,  starting  at  the 
right  point  and  finishing  up  the  final  cutting  and 
hanging  of  the  pattern  in  the  right  corner  for  dis- 
guising any  mismatch  there  might  be,  he  he  ac- 
quired that  degree  of  expertness  and  confidence 
in  his  ability  to  cope  with  anything  in  his  line. 
When  conditions  are  normal,  one  has  to  admire 
him  for  his  ability  in  mechanical  dexterity.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  see  him  at  work;  not  a move  or  step 
is  wasted.  The  ease  with  which  he  does  things 
and  the  amount  of  work  which  he  accomplishes, 
without  seeming  to  hurry,  is  noticeable  and  at- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  onlooker.  I have  had 
customers  make  a special  request  that  certain 
workmen  be  sent  to  execute  their  orders  because 
of  their  admiration  for  these  qualities. 

All  of  this  is  very  good,  and  as  I have  said,  it  is 
all  right  while  things  are  running  along  smoothly, 
but  just  let  things  change  from  the  ordinary  to 
the  unusual.  Say,  for  instance,  that  the  paper  that 
he  has  covered  the  walls  with  has  turned  out 
“spotty?”  What  does  he  say  when  confronted 
with  a complaint  that  his  work  is  not  satisfactory? 
Why  his  self-satisfaction  is  so  great  that  he  imme- 
diately declares  it  is  the  fault  of  the  paper ; he  says 
it  must  be  so ; because  he  has  hung  paper  for  so 
many  years  just  that  way;  and,  if  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  it  is  in  the  paper.  There  is  no  use  in 
trying  to  argue  with  him  (you  cannot  argue  with 
a machine),  he  knows  that  he  is  right  and  that  is 
all  there  is  to  it. 

_ For  illustration,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  con- 
ditions that  could  cause  the  paper  to  turn  “spotty.” 
First,  the  paper  might  be  of  a very  lightweight 
stock,  and  the  paste,  if  applied  too  heavy,  would 
dampen  the  surface  of  the  paper  and  be  so  long  dry- 
ing that  it  would  loosen  up  the  colors  on  the  sur- 
face and  cause  water  stains  or  discoloration  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  paste  too  lumpy  or  greasv  in 
its  nature.  Tt  might  be  caused  from  improper  siz- 
ing materials  or  from  the  use  of  ingredients  to  pre- 
vent the  paste  from  turning  sour.  Take  Venice 
turpentine,  for  instance.  Unless  it  is  put  into  the 
paste  immediately  after  it  is  made  and  is  conse- 
quently boiling  hot,  it  will  not  mix  well.  The  re- 


sult of  adding  this  material  to  paste  in  a cold  con- 
dition will  cause  grease  spots  to  strike  through  the 
paper  and  they  will  come  through  so  heavy  a ma- 
terial as  buckram,  as  I have  learned  from  a pain- 
fully costly  experience.  The  particles  ot  con- 
gealed Venice  turpentine,  which  will  remain 
gummy  while  in  a cold  state,  will  strike  through  ex- 
actly like  a grease  spot.  Another  cause  of  tne 
spotty  condition  will  be  the  hanging  of  a light- 
weight paper  on  a hard  surface  which  has  not  pre- 
viously been  lined.  The  paste,  not  finding  a por- 
ous wall,  will  strike  through  the  surface  of  the 
paper  and  as  a result,  in  most  cases,  will  leave  a 
water  stain  after  it  has  dried  out.  In  warm 
weather  the  colors  will  be  dislodged  and  leave  the 
paper  in  a streaky  as  well  as  a spotty  condition. 

Another  cause  of  trouble  along  these  lines  is  oc- 
casioned by  improper  pasting;  especially  is  this  the 
case  when  using  ingrain  papers  or  other  plain  color 
paper,  and  this  defect  can  be  directly  attributed  to 
the  acquirement  of  habits  to  promote  quantity 
rather  than  quality.  The  paperhanger  who  spreads 
his  paste  not  only  over  the  breadth  which  he  is 
about  to  hang,  but  allows  the  paste  to  spread  over 
the  boundaries  of  that  piece  onto  the  next  breadth 
of  paper,  to  the  extent  of  from  two  to  four  inches, 
may  expect  to  have  a continuous  succession  of 
troubles.  This  extra  strip  of  paste  will  undoubt- 
edly show',  when  this  careless  method,  which  has 
only  the  excuse  of  speedy  work  to  justify  it,  is  used 
when  handling  lightweight  and  delicate  papers. 
Another  cause  of  much  trouble  is  the  misguided 
practice  of  putting  soda  in  sizings.  This  is  another 
practice  justified  by  the  desire  for  speed;  the  idea 
being  that  if  soda  is  a good  thing  to  kill  the  paint, 
that  the  same  result  can  be  obtained  that  results 
from  washing  the  walls  with  a weak  solution  of 
soda  and  water  by  adding  the  soda  to  the  paste, 
thus  saving  one  application  and  consequently  put- 
ting more  profit  in  the  pocket.  One  or  twro  jobs 
affected  by  the  free  soda  burning  out  the  colors  of 
certain  papers  will  show'  the  fallacy  of  this  theory. 
There  are  certain  methods  which  must  be  followed 
to  produce  good  w'ork,  and  only  by  producing  good 
work  can  a lasting  reputation  be  made. 
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Questions 

We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with 
painting , decorating  or  paperhanging , and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our  sub- 
scribers may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  however,  an- 
swer any  questions  unless  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer — not  for  publication,  but  as 
a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  we  undertake  to 
supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  department 
covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than  through  the 
pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine.  Inquiries  should 
be  received  not  later  than  the  twentieth  of  the  month 
to  insure  answering  in  the  succeeding  issue. 


Painting  a White  Marble  Mantel  in  Flat  White. 

H.  L.  T.,  New  York,  has  a customer  who  wants 
a white  marble  mantel  painted  flat  white  and 
would  like  suggestions  how  the  best  and  most  last- 
ing effect  may  be  produced. 

Answer:  If  the  mantel  has  a high  polish,  as 
most  of  them  are  usually  finished,  it  should  be  first 
rubbed  down  with  pumice  or  rubbing  brick  and 
water  in  order  to  give  the  paint  a good  hold.  Then 
apply  two  coats  of  white  lead  in  oil,  that  has  been 
ground  fairly  stiff,  thinning  with  turpentine,  only 
adding  a trifle  of  pale  japan.  When  the  second 
coat  has  dried  hard,  sandpaper  lightly  only,  to 
avoid  scratches.  Follow  this  up  with  a coat  of 
French  zinc,  ground  in  damar  varnish,  thinning  it 
with  pure  turpentine  to  flowing  consistency.  The 
finishing  coat  should  also  be  of  this  character,  but 
held  more  liquid  by  adding  more  turpentine.  This 
last  coat  must  be  applied  deftly  to  avoid  shiners. 
A better  method,  but  requiring  more  labor,  is  to 
add  French  zinc  ground  in  damar  varnish  to  very 
pale  rubbing  varnish  and  rub  it  down  with  pumice 
and  water  to  a flat  finish. 


Finishing  Old  Painted  Doors  in  Mahogany. 

W.  Me.,  New  Jersey,  writes: — Please  tell  me 
the  best  way  to  finish  old  painted  doors  in  ma- 
hogany. 

Answer : W e could  answer  your  question  more 
intelligently  and  in  a shorter  way  if  you  had  given 
us  information  as  to  what  kind  of  lumber  the  cloors 
are  made  of  and  how  they  have  been  painted. 
However,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can  and  tell  you 
that  if  the  doors  are  hard  wood,  such  as  oak,  birch 
or  hard  pine,  use  a paint  remover  and  clean  off  all 
the  old  paint  clean  to  the  wood,  then  stain  with  a 
good  mahogany  stain  and,  if  required,  fill  with  ma- 
hogany paste  wood  filler  and  finish  with  a good 
varnish.  If  the  doors  are  of  soft  wood,  jsuch  as 
white  or  red  pine  or  poplar,  and  you  do  not  care 
to  remove  the  old  paint,  sandpaper  the  surface  of 
the  old  paint  thoroughly,  then  apply  as  many  coats 
of  mahogany  ground  color  as  .may  be  required, 
made  from  Venetian  red  and  orange  chrome  yel- 
low, thinned  with  equal  parts  raw  linseed  oil  and 
turpentine,  adding  liquid  dryer  or  japan,  so  as  to 
dry  nearly  flat.  Then  either  strain  with  mahogany 
color  or  for  cheap  work  use  a mahogany  stain  in 
varnish  that  is  strong  enough  to  finish  in  one  coat 
over  the  ground  color.  To  make  such  a stain  you 
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can  use  two  pounds  of  burnt  Italian  sienna  and 
one  pound  rose  pink  ground  fine  in  japan,  break 
up  well,  strain  and  add  one  gallon  or  more  of  good 
cabinet  varnish  for  interior  work  or  spar  varnish 
for  exterior  use.  By  deftly  working  this  over  the 
ground  you  can  make  a good  imitation  of  rich  ma- 
hogany. 


Silicate  of  Soda  Paint  on  Bricks  and  Tin. 

L.  N.  C.,  Connecticut,  wants  to  know  whether 
silicate  of  soda  (water  glass)  paint  can  be  used  on 
bricks  or  tin  that  have  been  painted  with  oil  paint 
and  would  such  coating  last? 

Answer:  Yes,  such  a paint  can  be  used  over  the 
surface  you  mention,  but  we  should  not  suggest  its 
use  on  exterior  surfaces,  especially  not  for  tin, 
because  in  that  case  it  would  be  apt  to  crack  from 
the  effects  of  the  sun.  As  to  its  use  on  bricks  it 
would  depend  very  much  on  how  much  oil  there 
would  be  in  the  composition  of  the  paint.  Water 
glass  paint  is  excellent  for  inside  work,  especially 
for  wood,  protecting  it  against  fire,  but  it  is  hardly 
the  proper  paint  for  brickwork  or  tin. 


Producing  Chipped  Glass. 

R.  F.  B.,  Pennsylvania,  asked  how  to  produce 
chipped  glass. 

Answer : Before  chipping,  the  glass  should  be 

either  blasted  or  etched  with  acid,  the  former  being 
the  better  method,  if  a sand  blasting  device  can  be  se- 
cured. The  sand  blast  method  furnishes  a ground 
with  a more  certain  foothold  for  the  glue,  the  sand 
going  deeper  into  the  glass  and  working  up  a greater 
depth  of  roughness,  thus  giving  the  glue  the  '‘bite," 
which  it  needs  to  produce  the  best  efforts.  However, 
in  the  absence  of  the  sand  blast  use  an  etching  fluid 
composed  of  three  parts  of  sulphate  of  barium  and 
one  part  of  fluoride  of  ammonia,  to  which  is  added 
enough  sulphuric  acid  to  decompose  the  ammonia. 
Pour  the  fluid  over  the  surface  of  the  glass  and  stand 
aside  for  from  seven  to  ten  minutes,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  the  etching  will  be,  or  should  be,  ac- 
complished. Should  the  etching  prove  too  shallow, 
repeat  the  acid  bath.  Fluoric  acid  will  also  serve  the 
purpose,  as  will  white  acid,  or  French  acid,  a prepara- 
tion which  will  do  the  work  of  etching,  and  as  a rule 
may  be  obtained  at  the  local  drug  store.  The  sand 
blast  and  the  acid  etching  will  furnish  in  themselves 
chipped  glass  of  regular  pattern,  but  for  the  irreg- 
ular design  the  glue  will  be  necessary. 

Use  noodle  glue,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
shape  of  the  flakes,  this  being  stronger  and  specially 
adapted  for  the  work.  After  sand  blasting  or  etching 
with  acid,  clean  off  the  glass  with  oxalic  acid,  using 
a solution  made  of  two  ounces  of  acid  and  two  quarts 
of  clean  water.  Then  dry  the  glass  and  apply  the 
glue,  for  thick  glass  in  a heavy  solution,  having 
soaked  the  glue  in  water  over  night.  For  thin  glass 
the  glue  should  be  used  in  a proportionately  thin 
body,  otherwise  in  drying  out  it  will  split  and  break 
the  glass.  In  this  matter  of  regulating  the  consist- 
ency of  the  glue  to  suit  the  thickness  of  the  glass 
some  experience,  coupled  wtih  good  judgment,  will 
be  necessary  to  obtain  uniformly  good  results.  After 
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the  application  of  the  glue  it  is  the  best  practice,  if 
facilities  are  available,  to  set  the  glass  in  a dry  apart- 
ment through  which  a strong  circulation  of  pure, 
fresh  air  may  be  maintained,  until  the  water  in  the 
glue  has  dried  out.  The  glass  may  then,  if  desired, 
be  placed  in  a warm  oven  or  in  a warm  apartment, 
and  chipped  quickly.  With  the  moisture  dried  out 
of  the  glue,  the  glass  may  be  subjected  to  a much 
more  intense  heat  than  it  would  stand,  without  break- 
ing, if  placed  directly  into  the  warm  location  follow- 
ing the  application  of  the  glue.  Large  concerns  fol- 
low the  practice  of  air  drying  the  moisture  out  of  the 
glue,  and  then  placing  the  glass  into  an  oven  carrying 
a rather  intense  degree  of  heat,  and  hurrying  the 
work  to  meet  any  and  all  emergencies.  Ordinarily, 
however,  the  glue  may  be  applied  and  the  glass  set 
aside  in  an  apartment  warmed  to  from  75  to  90  de- 
grees, and  in  such  a location  the  chipping  will  work 
out  nicely  in,  say  20  hours,  or  at  most,  25  hours. 
Strength  of  glue,  uniformity  of  heat,  etc.,  will,  of 
course,  cause  any  set  of  conditions,  or  rules,  to  deviate 
somewhat  from  recommended  instructions.  Ordinary 
dry  hot  air,  or  warm  air,  or  oven  air  heated  with  gas, 
steam  or  coal,  will  serve  the  work  successfully. 

M.  C.  Hillick. 


Cleaning  Off  Stains  from  Surface  of  Enameled 
Bathtub. 

L.  N.  C.,  Connecticut,  asks  how  he  can  remove 
stain  from  an  enameled  bathtub  caused  by  con- 
stant flow  of  water. 

Answer:  Most  likely  the  discoloration  is  due  to 
iron  rust  in  the  water,  which  may  come  from  the 
supply  pipes  and  constant  dripping.  Fullers’  earth 
wet  up  with  pearlash  or  soda,  rubbed  over  the  dis- 
colored spots  should  remove  them  without  injury 
to  the  enamel  finish.  Oxalic  acid  in  strong  solution 
is  also  excellent  for  removing  discoloration  caused 
by  iron  rust.  You  may  find,  however,  on  close 
examination  that  the  enamel  has  been  chipped  off 
in  some  places  and  in  that  case  it  is  the  cause  01 
discoloration. 


Removing  Dried  White  Paint  from  Ground  Glass. 

L.  N.  C.,  Connecticut,  has  accidentally  dropped 
some  whate  paint  on  the  rough  side  of  ground 
glass.  Wiped  it  off  immediately,  but  at  night  it 
looks  as  if  the  glass  was  painted  white  in  spots. 
How  can  the  spots  he  removed? 

Answer:  If  you  apply  one  of  the  modern  quick- 
acting paint  and  varnish  removers  and  follow  di- 
rections closely  you  should  have  no  trouble  re- 
moving the  spots  in  question.  Of  course,  if  the 
glass  is  framed  you  need  to  be  very  careful  not  to 
have  any  of  the  remover  touch  the  frame.  If  this 
does  not  appeal  to  you  try  a cloth  moistened  with 
chloroform,  touching  the  spots  until  they  yield, 
then  clean  up  with  a soft  cloth  and  tissue  paper. 
Strong  liquid  ammonia  will  also  remove  paint 
spots,  but  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  over  the 
frame  if  there  be  any. 


Bleaching  a Dark  Knot  in  Oak  Lumber. 

J.  I H..  Pennsylvania,  desires  to  know  whether 
there  is  a chemical  of  any  kind  that,  when  applied 
to  a dark  knot  in  oak,  will  bleach  it.  Says  that  in 
painting  a new  house  there  was  a column  support- 
ing a grille  which  showed  a very  dark  knot  that 


the  owner  objects  to  and  does  not  care  to  have  it 
cut  out  and  inlaid  with  a light  piece.  The  finish 
is  to  be  natural. 

Answer:  We  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
bleaching  of  knots  in  oak  and  doubt  whether  tne 
chemical  salts  that  will  bleach  knots  and  sappy 
places  in  white  pine  would  answer  for  oak,  De- 
cause it  is  more  than  likely  that  on  account  of  the 
tannic  acid  in  oak  such  bleaching  agents  would 
act  in  an  adverse  way,  that  is  tending  to  make  the 
knot  still  darker  instead  of  bleaching  it.  The 
bleaching  of  pine  wood  is  done  by  immersing  the 
wood  in  a solution  of  chloride  of  lime  and  soda 
crystals  for  at  least  thirty  minutes,  then  washing  It 
over  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  water  which 
would  certainly  darken  oak.  You  might  try  a con- 
centrated solution  of  oxalic  acid,  that  is  put  as  much 
of  the  crystals  in  the  water  as  .will  dissolve  using 
the  water  very  hot,,  daubing  this  solution  repeated- 
ly on  the  knot  with  a fiber  fitch  and  if  there  is  any 
bleaching  effect  wash  it  over  with  vinegar  and  dear 
water  before  applying  the  finish. 


Baking  Enamels  on  Automobiles. 

A.  L.  H.,  Kentucky,  intends  to  enamel  auto- 
mobiles and  desires  information  as  to  the  tempera- 
ture required  as  well  as  to  the  proper  construction 
of  the  oven.  Also  whether  each  coat  should  be 
baked  and  whether  flat  color  may  be  used  with 
clear  varnish  as  a finish  and  the  latter  only  baked. 

Answer : W e cannot  do  better  then  to  refer  you 
to  the  various  articles  on  the  subject  of  automo- 
bile painting  by  M.  C.  Hillick.  appearing  in  The 
Painters  Magazine  during  the  past  year,  which 
are  very  thorough  and  up-to-date.  Look  up  Auto- 
mobile Painting  on  page  169  of  March,  1915,  num- 
ber ; Enameling  and  Baking  Methods,  on  page  333 
of  June,  191.5,  number,  and  Automobile  Paint  Shop 
Information  on  page  429  of  August,  1915,  number 
and  on  page  637  of  December,  1915,  issue.  These 
articles  will  give  you  all  the  information  you  ast; 
for  so  far  as  painting  the  automobile  is  concerned 
by  any  known  method,  as  Mr.  Hillick  is  a 
thoroughly  practical  man  of  wide  experience  in  the 
line  of  car  and  vehicle  painting. 

As  to  the  construction  of  an  oven  we  will  say 
that  we  cannot  give  you  any  information  on  this 
point,  but  would  say  that  unless  vou  succeed  in 
obtaining  one  of  the  most  modern  type  you  had 
best  abandon  the  idea  of  baking  your  finishes.  That 
every  coat  from  the  priming  to  the  finish  should 
be  baked  if  this  method  is  adopted  is  natural  and 
the  priming  should  be  subjected  to  a higher  tem- 
perature, then  the  finish,  as  otherwise  the  under- 
coats are  liable  to  sweat  through  the  finish. 


Size  to  Hold  Up  Varnish  for  Fiber  Chairs. 

R.  E.  !’>.,  Pennsylvania,  in  sending  us  samples  of 
paper  filler  used  in  making  fiber  chairs  desires  to 
know  what  he  can  use  as  a size  before  varnishing,  so 
that  the  finishing  varnish  will  not  strike  in  the  size 
and  produce  a spotted  or  mottled  effect.  Has  used 
a casein  size  with  the  result  that  the  varnish  made  a 
bad  job  of  the  finish.  Has  tried  shellac  varnish  as 
a sizing,  but  this  has  proved  too  expensive.  The  cost 
must  not  lie  over  one  half  the  price  of  shellac  varnish, 
and  there  must  be  no  black  spots  shown  when  the  fin- 
ishing varnish  is  applied. 

Answer:  We  believe  that  you  can  obtain  the  re- 
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suits  desired  at  moderate  cost  if  you  make  a size  by 
soaking  white  glue  or  gelatine  in  cold  water  over 
night  and  melting  same  next  day  by  heat,  using  this 
as  a priming  coat.  Before  applying  this  size  as  a dip 
or  brush  coat,  you  can  make  it  waterproof  by  adding 
a solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  water.  For 
every  pound  of  glue  or  gelatine  figure  on  two  ounces 
of  the  bichromate  of  potash  crystals.  Expose  the 
chairs  to  strong  light  as  soon  as  the  size  has  been  ap- 
plied. If  the  size  is  not  light}  enough  in  color  add  a 
little  dry  zinc  oxide,  previously  wet  up  with  water, 
and  strain  through  a fine  sieve.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  give  two  coats  of  the  size!  to  keep  the  varnish 
from  striking  in. 


Dyeing  Sheepskins  in  Various  Colors. 

G.  H.  E.,  Massachusetts,  says  that  he  has  some 
sheepskins  that  he  desires  to  color  in  brown,  green  or 
red,  dark  shades,  to  be  used  as  covers  for  mission 
oak  tables,  and  wants  us  to  give  him  an  idea  how  to 
do  it. 

Answer : Apply  on  the  stretched  skin  a stain  made 

from  four  ounces  burnt  Turkey  umber  in  oil,  rubbed 
up  with  one  pound  of  ox  gall.  If  not  dark  enough 
add  one-half  ounce  lampblack  in  oil.  Or  boil  four 
ounces  logwood  and  four  ounces  annato  in  18  ounces 
of  rainwater,  and  when  the  liquor  has  cooled  strain 
and  add  a solution  of  one-half  ounce  of  carbonate 
of  potash  and  two  and  one-half  ounces  vinegar. 
Either  of  these  produce  brown  stains. 

A red  stain  may  be  made  by  boiling  Brazil  wood 
in  lye  or  by  dissolving  one  ounce  bruised  cochineal 
in  one-half  pint  hot  water,  adding  one-quarter  pint 
aqua  ammonia.  The  TVrazill  wood  will  make  the 
darker  red  stain.  For  green  one  and  one-half  ounces 
French  verdigris  and  one-half  ounce  of  sal  ammoniac 
in  eight  ounces  white  wine  vinegar.  By  adding  to 
this  a small  portion  of  saffron  extract  the  blueish  tone 
of  the  verdigris  is  changed  to  a more  yellowish  green 
effect. 

The  so-called  oil  soluble  aniline  colors  would  be 
very  efficient  for  the  purpose,  but  are  rather  difficult 
to  obtain  at  the  present  time,  due  to  the  European 
war  situation. 


Resilvering  Mirrors  That  Show  Abrasures. 

A.  J.  N.,  Pennsylvania,  wants  to  resilver  some 
large  mirrors  that  he  says  are  spotted,  and  would 
like  to  have  a good  and  reliable  recipe  for  doing*  the 
work. 

Answer:  We  have  published  suggestions  for  this 
work  off  and  on  for  a number  of  years  and  would 
refer  you  to  our  March,  1915,  number,  where,  on 
page  162,  you  will  find  the  simplest  method.  How- 
ever, if  you  have  no  experience  or  practice  in  this 
line,  we  would  suggest  that  you  do  not  make  the  at- 
tempt. 


Don’t  Forget  to  Sign  Your  Name. 

A notice  is  printed  at  the  head  of  this  department 
each  month  requesting  those  asking  questions 
which  they  desire  to  have  answered  to  give  their 
name  and  address.  We  state  that  the  names  will 
not  be  published,  but  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
write  for  further  information  or  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion by  mail.  During  the  past  month  we  have  re- 
ceived a letter  from  a correspondent  in  St.  Louis, 
which  it  has  been  impossible  to  answer.  It  appears 
to  be  the  carbon  duplicate  which  is  retained  for 


filing  purposes  instead  of  the  original  letter.  It 
contains  neither  street  address  nor  signature,  nor  is 
there  any  information  contained  in  it  that  serves  to 
indicate  who  wrote  it.  It  was  a letter  that  should 
have  received  a personal  reply,  but  we  are  unable 
to  communicate  with  the  writer  because  we  do  not 
know  who  he  is.  This  instance  serves  to  illustrate 
the  absolute  necessity  for  signing  your  name  and 
giving  your  address  whenever  you  write  a letter. 


Imitating  Onyx  on  Slate  or  Wood. 

C.  J.  M.,  New  York,  desires  to  secure  information 
as  to  the  best  possible  method  of  imitating  onyx  on 
slate  or  wood,  as  he  thinks  his  present  method  could 
be  improved  upon. 

Answer:  We  must  confess  that  we  have  no  ex- 

perience in  this  line  of  decoration.  The  only  imita- 
tion of  onyx  we  remember  having  seen  was  a finish 
on  large  gas  radiator  fronts  years  ago.  The  black 
used  was  dead  flat  ivory  black  ground  in  coach  japan 
snd  rubbing  varnish,  thinned  with  pure  turpentine, 
and  the  ornamental  work  was  done  in  silver  or  alum- 
inum leaf.  Perhaps  one  of  our  subscribers  will  have 
the  kindness  to  enlighten  us  on  the  subject. 


Method  of  Cleaning  Railroad  Coaches  Before  Re- 
varnishing. 

J.  C.,  Nevada,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  information 
as  to  the  method  generally  used  for  cleaning  railroad 
coach  bodies  in  the  shop  before  varnishing.  The 
color  of  the  cars  he  refers  to  is  yellow,  and  after  be- 
ing in  service  for  six  months  they  show  up  pretty 
black,  as  the  engines  use  oil  for  fuel  and  the  trains 
pass  through  many  tunnels.  He  has  been  using  soft 
soap,  but  is  informed  that  soap  is  no  longer  used  in 
the  East  for  the  purpose. 

Answer : Almost  every  large  car  shop  have  a 
method  of  cleaning  cars,  also  a formula  for  the 
cleanser  of  their  own,  although  we  are  informed  that 
of  late  some  of  the  shops  use  a preparation  different 
from  soap.  But  as  you  describe  the  condition  of  the 
exterior  of  your  cars,  when  they  arrive  at  the  shop 
for  revarnishing,  a mild  cleaner  will  hardly  be  very 
effective.  While  we  do  not  have  enough  experience 
to  recommend  its  use  on  a delicate  yellow  car  body 
color,  the  following  material  has  been  successfully 
used  at  the  shops  of  a large  Eastern  trunk  line : 
Twenty-five  pounds  of  soap  stock  and  5 pounds  sal 
soda  are  boiled  in  water  for  about  one  hour  to  the 
consistency  of  soft  soap  and  then  enough  warm  water 
is  added  to  produce  55  pounds  of  soap  ready  for  use. 
This  is  used  with  water  and  No.  il/2  powdered 
pumice,  dipping  upholsterers  moss  into  the  soap  and 
pumice,  scouring  the  surface  in  this  manner,  then 
rinsing  with  clear  water,  so  that  no  trace  of  pumice 
remains  on  any  part  of  the  surface.  The  soap  stock- 
must  contain  less  than  a fraction  of  one  per  cent,  of 
free  alkali,  otherwise  the  varnish  will  be  ruined  and 
the  color  will  disintegrate.  Oil  soap  is  best  for  the 
stock  for  car  cleaning. 


Blistering  of  Paint  on  a Motor  Car. 

J.  A.  H.,  Hawaii,  writes:— Have  repainted  a motor 
car  for  the  Hilo  Railroad  Company,  which  after  a 
few  months  is  one  mass  of  blisters  (samples  of  which 
1 enclose).  The  old  paint  had  been  on  about  four 
years  and  was  in  fair  condition,  with  onlv  a few  blis- 
ters, scarcely  noticeable.  A prepared  paint  was  used 
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on  the  car  when  it  was  built.  In  repainting  the  sur- 
face was  well  sandpapered  and  given  two  c^ats  of 
standard  car  body  color  in  varnish.  The  whole  job 
was  completed  in  five  days  and  two  days  afterwards 
the  car  was  put  into  service.  The  blistering  referred 
to  goes  clear  down  to  the  wood,  taking  the  old  paint 
as  well  as  the  new.  This  is  a tropical  country  with 
about  150  to  200  inches  of  rainfall  per  year.  What 
in  your  opinion  caused  the  blisters? 

Answer:  Our  opinion  is  that  the  painting  was  im- 
properly done  from  the  very  start.  You  do  not  state 
what  kind  of  lumber  was  used  in  building  the  car, 
but  no  matter,  the  use  of  prepared  or  ready-mixed 
paint  in  first  painting  that  car  was  not  good  practice, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  to  produce  the  proper  foundation 
for  repainting  with  a color  in  varnish  is  concerned. 

When  first  painted  the  wood  should  have  been 


primed  with  pure  white  lead  in  oil,  because  the  pre- 
pared paint  you  have  mentioned  is  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  lead  and  basic  lead  sulphate, 
with  a good  portion  of  zinc  oxide,  and  while  this  com- 
position makes  a good  paint  for  the  finishing  coats 
in  a hot  and  damp  climate,  it  should  not  be  used  as  a 
primer  for  any  kind  of  raw  wood,  nor  will  it,  when 
once  partly  disintegrated,  make  the  proper  ground  to 
place  color  and  varnish  on,  especially  when  the  color 
is  of  the  Pullman  carbody  type,  as  we  take  it  have 
been  from  the  minute  particles  of  blistered  paint  you 
sent  us.  If  you  had  made  a close  inspection  before 
repainting  you  might  have  discovered  that  the  old 
paint  was  devoid  of  binder.  As  it  is,  it  could  not 
stand  the  strain  of  the  contraction  caused  by  the  dry- 
ing of  the  color  and  varnish  coats,  and  both  old  and 
new  paint  had  to  go  for  the  lack  of  cohesion. 


Automobile  Paint  Shop  Practice 

LESS  SOMBER  COLORS— CLEANERS  AND  RENOVATORS  — WASHING  — PROPER 
PAINTING  NECESSARY— STRIPING  AND  MONOGRAMS. 

By  M.  u.  Hillick. 


THE  Chicago  and  New  York  automobile 
shows  have  indisputably  furnished  evi- 
dence to  prove  one  fact,  namely,  that  the 
public  is  determined  to  break  away  from  the  con- 
ventional black,  and,  incidentally,  from  the  other 
very  dark  colors  as  well,  to  the  larger  adoption  ot 
the  lighter  pigments,  such  as,  for  example,  the 
grays,  light  tones  of  yellow,  maroon,  the  lighter 
lake  effects,  and  even  the  light  shades  of  brown. 
Some  of  the  more  influential  automobile  publica- 
tions have,  during  the  past  year,  been  urging  car 
users  to  get  away  from  the  somber  colors,  both  as 
a matter  of  finer  surface  effects  and  for  the  greater 
service  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  ligntei 
pigments.  Automobile  painters  who  read  these 
columns  will  do  well  to  introduce  to  their  respec- 
tive localities  the  advantages  of  the  lighter  toned 
pigments.  The  city  painters,  quick  to  discern  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall,  are  already  employing 
these  less  mournful  colors,  and  as  the  spring  ad- 
vances there  is  certain  to  be  a stampede  in  the 
direction  of  not  a few  of.  the  colors  named  above. 
Better  arrange  to  fall  in  line  and  catch  your  share 
of  the  business  due  to  come  with  a little  effort  from 
the  more  general  introduction  of  the  gayer  and 
brighter  toned  colors. 

In  connection  with  the  business  of  painting  and 
finishing  vehicles  is  a feature  of  activity  which  the 
painter  cannot,  as  a matter  of  policy,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  afford  to  neglect.  This  feature  is,  in  short, 
counteracting  the  influence  of  the  misinformation 
being  spread  abroad  for  commercial  purposes  con- 
cerning the  employment  of  cleaners,  polishers  and 
other  so-called  renovating  mediums  just  now 
flooding  tin'  markets.  I here  are,  to  be  sure,  many 
good  cleaning  and  polishing  compounds  easily  ob- 
tainable, but  a great  swarm  of  the  concoctions  are 
for  the  most  part  positively  harmful  to  the  finish — 
ruinous,  in  fact.  Recently  the  writer  inspected  a 


car  with  the  finish  completely  ruined  through  the 
use  of  a polish  with  a formidable  name.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  this  compound  had  fastened  itself  upon 
the  surface  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  painter  and  have  the  glue  like 
material  rubbed  off,  and  the  surface  revarnished. 
If  a cleaning  and  polishing  medium  must  be  used, 
and  in  the  course  of  time  such  a treatment  will 
probably  be  desirable,  then  it  were  best  to  use  one 
that  is  non-drying — a material,  in  fact,  that  can  be 
wiped  up,  if  necessary,  a day  or  a week  after  it  has 
been  applied.  A cleaning  and  renovating  material 
of  this  nature  is  seldom  very  harmful  to  the  finish, 
even  if  of  little  account  as  a polishing  medium,  and 
as  a rule  it  will  cacth  up  the  dirt  and  road  refuse 
and  then  afford  the  user  a chance  to  freshen  up 
the  surface  and  give  it  at  least  a temporary  glim- 
mer of  its  original  brilliancy.  The  ordinary  rail- 
way coach  renovators  will  serve  this  purpose  in 
fine  shape  and  most  of  them  will  permit  a second 
and,  third  wiping.  To  a certain  extent,  moreover, 
they  act  in  the  nature  of  both  a renovator  and  a 
feeder  of  the  varnish  and  in  this  respect  they  have 
a clear  advantage  over  many  of  the  alleged  polishes 
and  cleaners. 

The  main  thing  the  painter  should  emphasize  in 
his  talks  with  the  car  owner  is  the  fact  that  the 
car  should  be  washed  and  kept  clean  by  the  appli- 
cation of  water  as  long  as  the  varnish  maintains 
its  freshness  of  youth  and  makes  a fine  and  shin- 
ing face.  When  it  begins  to  lose  the  flower  of  its 
brilliancy  then  is  the  time  to  apply  and  use  dis- 
creetly some  good,  reliable  renovating  and  var- 
nish stimulating  medium.  To  this  end  the  painter 
can  do  excellent  missionary  work  among  his  cus- 
tomers and  prospective  customers,  and  at  the  same 
time  perform  a substantial  measure  of  advertising 
sure  to  benefit  his  business.  The  abuse  lavished 
upon  the  average  car  is  something  almost  beyond 
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comprehension  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  painter 
stepped  in  and  performed  expert  service,  as  he  is 
capable  of  doing.  If  by  the  right  sort  of  advice  he 
is  able  to  keep  the  car  out  on  the  road  looking  bet- 
ter than  it  otherwise  would  look  for  a period  in  ex- 
cess of  what  is  now  a fair  average,  then  in  the 
end  you  may  be  sure  he  will  be  the  gainter  through 
an  increased  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  car 
using  and  car  owning  public.  If  the  owner  can  be 
educated,  as  we  believe  he  may  be,  to  have  his  car 
varnished  at  least  twice  a year,  or  at  the  longest, 
every  eight  or  nine  months,  and  carefully  washed 
with  good  pure  water  as  often  as  occasion  demands, 
and  cleaned,  when  such  treatment  is  in  due  order, 
with  a renovating  medium  having  merits  for  feed- 
ing and  freshening  the  varnish,  the  painter  is  go- 
ing to  profit  through  the  transaction. 

Much  that  is  harmful  is  spread  abroad  by  peo- 
ple making  a bold  show  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  car  upkeep,  and  some  of  this  misinformation 
has  to  do  with  the  painting.  For  example,  not  long 
since,  there  appeared  in  a certain  automobile  pub- 
lication some  directions  anent  painting  a car,  in 
answer  to  a question  from  a “reader.”  One  par- 
agraph was  to  the  effect  that  the  best  way  to 
paint  over  an  old  foundation  of  paint  is  to  use  a 
dull  colored  paint,  rub  it  down  and  finish  with 
varnish.  Just  what  the  writer  had  in  mind  iit 
would  be  difficult  to  surmise,  but  at  any  rate,  a 
paint  that  is  first  rubbed  down  is  hardly  in  a con- 
dition to  be  immediately  varnished  over.  A deli- 
cate color,  such,  as  is  almost  exclusively  used  at 
the  present  time,  would  be  a sorry  looking  pig- 
ment after  having  been  rubbed  in  preparation  for 
the  varnish  coats.  Especially  would  this  be  true 
if  the  work  were  in  the  hands  of  an  amateur.  The 
above  class  of  information  is  responsible  for  a good 
deal  of  the  almost  disgraceful  looking  paint  and 
varnish  work  that  is  to  be  seen  on  many  town  and 
village  cars. 

The  painting  of  the  automobile  equipment  by  the 
owners  thereof  may  well  be  discouraged,  apart 
from  the  financial  considerations  involved.  In  the 
first  place  ,the  painting  of  the  car  or  carriage  is  a 
class  of  work  that  requires  highly  skillful  processes 
— comes,  in  fact,  within  the  range  of  art  work — and 
under  no  set  of  rules  that  we  are  apprised  of  can 
the  untrained  hand  show  sufficient  cunning  to  do 
the  things  which  the  practical  mechanic  finds  dif- 
ficulty in  doing.  As  in  carriage  painting,  so  now 
in  car  painting,  the  paint  manufacturer  in  some 
quarters  is  coming  forward  with  a ready-mixed 
color  that  at  one  and  the  same  time  and  with  one 
coat  will  enable  the  owner  to  slick  his  car  over  in 
a manner  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  And  here  is  the 
pathetic  part  of  the  situation : — All  such  work  is  a 
gross  counterfeit,  and  in  the  end,  if  the  car  lasts 
long  enough,  it  will  cost  the  owner  more  to  have 
the  work  made  right  than  it  would  to  have  had  it 
properly  attended  to  at  the  outset.  Meanwhile  the 
car  by  its  bungled  and  miss-shapen  appearance 
and  by  its  smearv  and  smutty  surface,  is  an  object 
of  ridicule  and  offense.  Moreover,  all  such  paint- 
ed cars  fail  to  give  the  service  they  naturally  are 
capable  of,  because  to  a far  greater  extent  than  is 
generally  conceded,  the  paint  and  varnish  mea- 
sures the  durability  and  life  of  the  car.  Here,  then, 
is  a fundamental  reason  for  registering  a protest 
against  the  practice  of  car  painting  by  the  car 
owner. 

In  all  this  free  advice  to  the  car  and  carriage 


owner  and  user,  the  need  oF  simple  terms  and 
spoken  language  that  will  convey  direct  informa- 
tion in  a manner  understood  by  the  layman  and 
non-technical  person,  is  apparent,  and  should  be 
adhered  to.  Be  explicit  and  plain  of  speech,  and 
go  into  details,  if  necessary,  to  an  extent  to  make 
the  hearer  understand.  Under  only  unusual  con- 
ditions encourage  the  painting  of  the  car  or  car- 
riage by  the  layman.  “Let  the  cobbler  stick  to  his 
last,”  is  a maxim  that  applies  here,  and  if  true,  then 
why  not  the  merchant  to  his  business  and  the 
butcher  and  the  baker  to  theirs  and  so  on. 

In  these  days,  when  good  surfacing  is  being 
called  for  as  perhaps  never  before,  it  is  the  part  of 
economy  and  good  business  to  attend  thoroughly 
to  getting  the  right  sort  of  a foundation  for  the 
color  and  the  other  coats.  With  the  foundation 
sure  and  strong  and  fine,  the  rest  is  comparatively 
easy,  granting  that  we  have  first-class  materials 
to  do  with.  It  is  a good  plan  when  the  car  comes 
in  for  painting  repairs,  to  look  it  carefully  over  for 
body  nicks  and  gouges,  and  wherever  these  are 
found,  to  putty  them  before  washing  or  rubbing  the 
surface.  This  will  prevent  the  penetration  of  mois- 
ture and  thereby  safeguard  the  surface  and  the 
finish  in  general.  Where  considerable  puttying 
has  to  be  done  it  is  excellent  practice  to  let  the 
pigment  harden  thoroughly  and  then  rub  with  ar- 
tificial rubbing  stone,  bringing  everything  dowm 
level  and  smooth  and  amply  fit  for  the  color 
coats. 

An  important  point  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the 
treatment  of  the  metal  car  body  is  the  elimination 
of  all  rust  spots,  or  as  much  of  this  corrosion  as 
may  be  possible  with  the  means  ordinarily  at  hand. 
Sandpapering  and  wearing  down  with  emery  cloth 
or  paper  are,  in  many  shops,  practically  the  only 
mediums  at  hand  for  doing  this  work,  but  in  most 
cases  these  will  suffice  to  work  the  rust  off  to  the 
bright  metal.  Then  by  priming  with  a good  meta! 
primer  the  corrosion  will  be  choked  into  something 
more  than  a temporary  submission.  All  such  spe- 
cially treated  places  will  then  need  following  up 
with  some  additional  coats  of  protective  pigment, 
with  perhaps  necessary  puttying  to  fetch  the  eaten 
spots  up  to  a level  with  the  balance  of  the  sur- 
face. After  this,  the  color  coats  and  the  varnish 
color  and  the  varnish  will  come  in  due  order  to 
make  the  surface  and  the  finish  intact  and  quite  as 
good  as  new. 

After  making  choice  of  colors  arrange  to  pre- 
serve, so  far  as  possible,  the  purity  of  the  tone  and 
shade  of  the  color.  If  a special  color  and  one  that 
has  to  be  mixed  for  the  occasion  at  the  bench, 
enough  should  be  prepared  to  give  the  car  the 
necessary  coats,  otherwise  it  will  be  an  easy  thing 
to  get  an  off-color  on  part  of  the  job.  It  has  been 
our  experience  to  examine  some  of  these  cars  show- 
ing two  or  more  shades  of  a certain  famous  blue 
and  the  accident  was  explained  on  the  basis  of  the 
above  statement.  On  all  cars  carrying  delicate 
colors  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  essential  that  the 
discoloring  properties  of  the  varnish  used  be  taken 
into  reckoning,  and  provision  made  to  counteract 
this  tendency,  first  by  the  use  of  sufficient  color 
in  the  various  coats  to  hold  the  pigment  true  to  its 
original  tone  and  shade,  and  second  by  the  employ- 
ment of  varnish  of  the  palest  possible  description, 
both  rubbing  and  finishing.  Again,  all  these  sen- 
sitive colors  require  careful  handling  to  the  end 
that  they  be  kept  clean  and  fresh  and  devoid  of 
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any  dirty,  smeary  appearance.  Such  evidences  of 
carelessness  and  neglect  are  ruinous  to  the  looks  of 
the  surface,  and  to  the  finish  in  general. 

This  year,  as  the  testimony  of  the  show  seasons 
proves,  the  striping  is  to  be  less  in  evidence  than 
in  previous  years,  fine  lines,  if  anything,  predomi- 
nating, and  everything  being  in  harmony,  the  strip- 
ing to  be  subordinate  to  the  field  color  and  yet 
contributing  to  its  finest  display.  The  monogram  on 
city  cars  is  a form  of  ornament  that  is  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  popularity,  and  the  style  is  sure  to  spreau — 
in  fact,  is  spreading  fast — to  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Only  the  other  day,  in  a town  of  scarcely 
more  than  3,000  people,  a car  owner  paid  $5  to 
have  his  monogram  wrought  on  the  two  sides  of 
his  car,  a little  straw  that  shows  which  way  the 


wind  is  blowing.  The  country  car  owner  will 
shortly  be  calling  for  his  monogram  on  the  ma- 
chine, and  it  is  the  foresighted  painter  who  gets  in 
line  for  this  new  issue  of  business.  Why  not  take 
the  lead  and  go  out  after  some  of  this  monogram 
work?  The  creation  of  business  is  just  as  funda- 
mental as  the  getting  of  it  after  your  competitor 
has  shown  the  way.  It  may  not  be  long  before 
the  escutcheon  bearing  the  heraldic  arms  of  the 
family  of  the  car  owner  will  be  seen  on  the  coun- 
tryman’s machine,  just  as  you  now  see  it  on  the 
millionaire’s  car  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Boston  or 
Philadelphia,  and  it  is  a good  thing  to  make  ready 
to  handle  this  additional  line  of  busness.  What  is 
the  correct  thing  for  the  city  will  in  short  be 
equally  correct  for  the  country. 


Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law. 


Connecticut  Pure  Turpentine  Law. 

A LAW  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Con- 
necticut Legislature  regulates  manufacture 
and  sale  in  that  State  of  turpentine  by  provid- 
ing:— 

No  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  manufacture, 
mix  for  sale,  offer  or  expose  for  sale,  or  have  in  his 
or  its  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  or  sell  under  the 
name  of  turpentine,  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  any  ar- 
ticle not  wholly  distilled  from  rosin,  turpentine  gum, 
or  scrapings  from  pine  trees,  and  unmixed  and  un- 
adulterated with  oil,  benzine,  or  any  other  substance, 
unless  the  package  containing  the  same  shall  be 
labeled  “Adulterated  Spirits  of  Turpentine.”  Noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  such  compound  or  imita- 
tion, provided  the  package  containing  the  same  shall 
be  plainly  marked  as  such.  Any  package  in  which 
such  turpentine  is  delivered  shall  be  plainly  marked 
“Adulterated  Spirits  of  Turpentine.” — (Public  Acts, 
I9I5.  page  104.) 

Scope  of  Mechanics’  Lien  Law. 

A WALL  paper  company  or  other  dealer  is  not 
entitled  to  a mechanics’  lien  to  secure  payment 
for  the  wages  of  men  furnished  an  independ- 
ent decorator  for  the  performance  of  a contract  ob- 
tained by  him,  according  to  an  interesting  decision 
announced  lately  by  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Guiry  Brothers  Wall  Paper  Company  vs. 
Kern,  153  Pacific  Reporter,  87. 

( )ne  Plume  entered  into  a contract  with  defendant 
Kern  to  decorate  the  latter’s  residence.  Plume,  be- 
ing without  capital  with  which  to  carry  out  his  con- 
tract, entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  wall  paper 
company,  whereby  the  latter  agreed  to  supply  him 
with  labor  and  materials,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  the 
company.  The  labor  and  materials  were  duly  fur- 
nished, Plume  supervising  the  work  and  doing  some 
actual  labor  on  it.  On  completion  of  the  work,  he 
collected  the  agreed  price  from  the  owner,  but  paid 
nothing  to  the  company,  which  thereupon  filed  a me- 
chanics' lien  statement.  Judgment  was  later  obtained 


enforcing  the  lien,  but  defendant  owner  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  which  reversed  the  judgment  so 
far  as  it  allowed  a lien  for  the  wages  of  laborers  paid 
by  tire  wall  paper  company.  The  Supreme  Court  said 
in  part : — 

“Counsel  for  defendant  appear  to  concede  that  a 
lien  for  material  furnished  might  properly  be  allowed, 
but  contend  that  it  was  error  to  allow  a lien  for 
labor  furnished  by  the  company.  The  act  provides 
that  persons  performing  labor  upon  a building  or 
furnishing  materials  therefor  shall  have  a lien  for 
the  value  of  such  labor  and  materials,  and  that  every 
person  given  a lien  whose  contract  is  with  the  owner 
is  a principal  contractor,  and  all  others  sub-con- 
tractors. This  means,  so  far  as  any  question  is  pre- 
sented, that  those  furnishing  materials  or  perform- 
ing labor  for  an  owner  or  a principal  contractor  may 
have  a lien,  but  the  act  does  not  provide,  nor  does  it 
contemplate,  that  one  contracting  with  the  principal 
contractor  to  furnish  him  and  pay  for  labor  only  can 
enforce  a lien  for  the  money  thus  expended.  The 
mechanics’  lien  act  is  equitable  in  its  nature,  and 
should  be  liberally  construed,  but  cannot  by  construc- 
tion be  extended  to  cases  not  within  its  provisions.  Its 
purpose  is  to  protect  persons  performing  labor,  but 
it  does  not  extend  to  those  who  merely  furnish  labor 
for  the  benefit  of  the  contractor.  Where  one  con- 
tracts with  the  principal  contractor  to  do  some  par- 
ticular part  of  the  work  and  furnish  material  and 
labor  for  that  purpose,  he  may  be  entitled  to  a lien  for 
the  value  of  both.  * * * The  wall  paper  com- 

pany furnished  material,  and  for  its  value  is  entitled 
to  a lien,  but  as  the  statute  nowhere  provides,  either 
in  express  terms  or  bv  necessary  implication,  that 
one  simply  furnishing  labor  for  a contractor  is  en- 
titled to  a lien  for  the  value  of  such  labor,  it  follows 
that  is  was  error  under  the  facts  of  this  case  to  allow 
the  eonmanv  a lien  for  the  value  of  the  labor  which 
it  furnished  Blume.” 

On  the  question  as  to  the  company’s  right  to  col- 
lect interest  on  its  claim  aeainst  the  property  on  ac- 
count of  material  furnished,  the  court  added : — 

“Interest  is  recoverable  only  in  the  cases  enumer- 
ated in  the  statute.  The  lien  act  is  silent  on  the  sub- 
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ject.  Kem  is  not  personally  liable  for  the  materials 
furnished  by  Blume,  consequently  is  not  personally 
obligated  to  pay  the  wall  paper  company  interest  on 
its  account.  If,  however,  the  company  is  entitled  to 
interest  on  the  Blume  account  as  against  him,  then 
the  amount  of  such  interest  may  be  included  in  its 
judgment,  provided  the  fund  which  Kern  should  have 
retained  to  satisfy  liens  for  materials  is  sufficient  to 
pay  the  account  with  interest.  Interest  is  recover- 
able in  such  circumstances  upon  the  theory  that  Kern 
does  not  pay  the  wall  paper  company  account  out  of 
his  own  money,  but  out  of  a fund  which  he  should 
have  retained.  We  also  add  that  interest  should  not 
be  allowed  where  the  rights  of  third  parties  would  be 
injuriously  affected.” 


Scope  of  Compensation  Acts. 

IT  is  proving  a perplexing  task  to  determine  in 
some  cases  whether  certain  accidents  to  journey- 
men painters  may  justly  be  said  to  have  occurred 
in  the  “course  of  their  employment,”  so  as  to  be  sub- 
ject to  award  under  the  compensation  acts.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  was  presented  by  the  case  of  Peers 
vs.  De  Carion  & Co.,  recently  before  the  New  York 
State  Industrial  Commission.  The  claimant  in  this 
case  was  employed  in  New  York  city  by  De  Carion 
& Co.  as  a painter.  On  the  date  of  the  accident  he 
stopped  work  about  5 o’clock  p.  m.  and  started  for 
the  office  of  the  employer,  where  he  was  required  to 
report  before  going  home.  In  going  to  the  office  he 
jumped  upon  a truck  which  was  passing  along  the 
highway.  After  riding  a short  distance  the  truck 
gave  a sudden  jolt  and  claimant  was  thrown  off,  re- 
ceiving injuries.  Objection  was  made  to  his  claim  to 
compensation  upon  the  ground  that  the  injuries  did 
not  arise  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  The  com- 
mision  said : — 

“As  a general  rule,  accidents  which  happen  while  a 
workman  is  going  to  and  returning  from  work  are 
not  considered  incidental  to  the  employment.  This 
rule,  however,  does  not  apply  where  the  workman  is 
required  to  be  upon  the  street  in  the  performance  of 
his  work.  In  the  claim  now  before  the  commission 
the  claimant  was  required  to  report  at  the  office  after 
leaving  the  place  where  he  had  been  working  during 
the  day,  and  his  employment  was  not  terminated  until 
he  had  reached  the  office.  The  compensation  law  of 
this  State  was  apparently  intended  to  cover  risks  of 
an  employment  like  the  one  under  discussion,  because 
the  term  ‘employe’  includes  a person  ‘in  the  course 
of  his  employment  away  from  the  plant  of  his  em- 
ployer.’ 

“The  point  to  be  decided  in  this  case  is  whether  the 
particular  injury  received  by  the  claimant  was  due  to 
an  accident  which  was  a natural  risk  of  the  employ- 
ment, or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  accident  arose 
out  of  the  employment.  ...  It  seems  clear  that 
the  injury  received  by  the  claimant  was  not  due  to 
any  ordinary  risk  of  the  public  highway.  Had  this 
claimant  taken  a street  car  and  received  an  injury  in 
consequence  or  suffered  an  injury  while  crossing  a 


street  or  passing  along  the  sidewalk,  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent question,  and  one  very  likely  resulting  in  a 
different  decision,  would  have  been  presented.  The 
claim  is  disallowed.” 


Scaffold  Accident  Case. 

A DECISION  handed  down  recently  by  the  Iowa 
Supreme  Court  sheds  additional  light  on  the 
question  of  a master  painter's  liability  for  in- 
jury to  an  employe,  resulting  from  a defective  scaf- 
fold. The  decision  was  announced  in  the  case  of 
Garvey  vs.  Boody-Holland  & New,  155  Northwestern 
Reporter,  1027. 

Defendant,  a painting  and  decorating  corporation 
at  Des  Moines,  contracted  to  paint  a high  ceiling  and 
assigned  plaintiff,  one  of  its  workmen,  to  assist  in  the 
work,  under  the  supervision  of  the  company’s  presi- 
dent and  manager.  Scaffolding  was  constructed  by 
placing  brackets  around  pillars,  with  supports  extend- 
ing to  the  floor.  Timbers  four  inches  square  were 
laid  on  the  brackets,  and  a plank  12  inches  wide  and 
24  feet  long  was  supplied  for  use  of  plaintiff  while 
at  work,  one  end  resting  on  a timber  and  another  on 
a projection  in  the  room.  An  upright  piece,  two  by 
four,  15  feet  long,  was  placed  at  the  under  side  of  the 
plank  in  the  middle  as  a support  from  the  floor. 
The  distance  between  the  supporting  ends  of  the 
plank  was  18  or  19  feet,  and  hence  it  had  a tendency 
to  sag.  As  parts  of  the  ceiling  were  painted  the 
plank  was  moved  along.  The  upright  was  not  nailed 
to  the  plank,  but  fit  in  a socket  formed  by  boards 
nailed  to  the  under  side  of  the  plank.  It  is  disputed 
whether  the  upright  was  secured  in  any  manner  to 
the  floor.  While  standing  on  the  plank,  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  supporting  timber  and  seven  or  eight 
feet  from  the  supporting  upright,  plaintiff  lost  his 
balance  and  fell  to  the  floor,  sustaining  injuries,  to 
recover  damages  for  which  he  sued.  He  claimed 
that  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  negligence  toward 
him  in  failing  to  provide  him  with  a reasonable  safe 
place  in  which  to  work,  in  failing  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate support  for  the  plank.  He  recovered  a ver- 
dict, and  it  has  been  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  defendant’s  appeal.  The  higher  court  said, 
in  part : — 

“Had  the  plank  been  securely  nailed  to  the  upright 
and  it  toe-nailed  to  the  floor,  this  would  certainly  have 
had  a tendency  to  steady  both,  and  might  have  been 
found  by  the  jury  to  have  been  essential  to  the  safety 
of  the  scaffolding.  In  such  event  the  motion  of  the 
plank  could  have  been  slight  only  and  not  probably 
sufficient  to  render  the  place  to  work  dangerous.  The 
scaffolding  was  erected  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  defendant’s  manager,  without  participation  there- 
in by  plaintiff,  and  he  had  a right  to  assume  that  it 
was  reasonably  safe  from  which  to  do  the  work  as- 
signed to  him.  If  it  was  not  a reasonably  safe  place 
to  work,  and  as  seen  the  jury  might  so  have  found, 
and  the  manager  so  knew,  or  as  an  ordinarily  prudent 
man  should  have  known,  the  defendant  was  negligent 
in  requiring  him  to  make  use  of  such  scaffolding  in 
painting.” 
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Railway  Equipment  Painting 


Attractive  Painting  of  the  Car  Exterior. 

IT  has  been  conceded  by  thoughtful  members  of 
the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters 
Association  that  the  work  put  on  the  exterior 
of  the  car,  both  painting  and  decorative  effects, 
possesses  a certain  advertising  value.  It  has  also 
been  conceded  that  a certain  amount  of  this  dec- 
orative painting  is  necessary  and  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  There  was,  however, 
a very  evident  inclination  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
members  at  the  Detroit  convention  to  underestimate 
the  importance  of  this  feature  of  work.  Apart 
from  the  decorative  effects  included  in  the  scope  of 
striping  and  lettering,  the  manner  of  applying  the 
color  coats,  and  holding  these  to  the  original  purity 
of  the  color  as  it  is  seen  in  the  wet  form  in  the  con- 
tainer, has  much  to  do  with  the  advertising  value 
embraced  in  the  painting  of  the  car.  The  richer 
the  color  effects — speaking  now  of  all  the  colors 
employed  in  the  general  make-up  of  the  painting 
scheme — the  greater  the  advertising  value  of  such 
effects.  The  brilliancy  of  a color  is  often  dulled 
and  made  muddy  by  varnishing  over  it  before  it  is 
thoroughly  dry,  or  it  lacks  adequate  mixing  or  com- 
plete thinning  out  with  the  proper  fluids.  The 
dirty  color  lacks  the  luster  which  it  might  other- 
wise have  and,  for  this  reason,  all  color  should  be 
strained  before  using.  A lack  of  uniform  distribu- 
tion in  applying  the  color,  especially  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  delicate  pigments,  destroys  some  of  the 
natural  luster  of  the  material.  With  the  plain  un- 
derstanding that  the  color  has  an  important  adver- 
tising value  unaided  by  any  ornamental  effects,  out- 
side of  what  it  contains  as  a pigment,  it  would  seem 
an  easy  matter  to  get  out  of  the  color,  by  proper 
handling  and  preparation  work,  a still  better  meas- 
ure of  fine  looks  and  durability  and  advertising 
than  at  present  appears  on  the  surface.  Then  add. 
to  this  color  value  the  additional  value  that  comes 
from  a genteel  display  of  striping  and  lettering  and 
you  have  a valuable  asset  for  any  railroad  to  pos- 
sess. As  master  painter  B.  E.  Miller,  of  the  Lack- 
awanna, intimated  in  his  paper  at  the  Detroit  con- 
vention, we  need  not  expect  a return  of  the  elab- 
orate ornamental  work  characteristic  of  car  exterior 
work  a number  of  years  ago,  but  the  neat,  simple 
class  of  decorative  effects  cannot,  with  profit  to  the 
railroads,  be  dispensed  with,  unless  it  is  the  purpose 
to  endow  the  trains  with  a funereal  aspect.  Why 
not  give  the  advertising  possibilities  of  the  car  ex- 
terior more  consideration?  The  railroad  can  learn 
something  from  the  average  business  man  on  this 
point. 


Railway  Paint  Shop  Lighting. 

PROPER  lighting  of  the  railway  paint  shop  is 
a problem,  as  practically  every  master 
painter  will  readily  acknowledge.  In  this 
matter  we  refer  to  both  natural  and  artificial  light- 
ing, for  while  it  would  seem  a comparatively  easy 
thing  to  secure  good  natural  light,  the  men  who 
usually  engineer  the  building  of  railway  paint 
shops,  for  the  most  part  either  misinterpret  the 
problem  or  ignore  it  altogether.  Tt  therefore  fol- 


lows that  a great  majority  of  these  shops,  consid- 
ered from  the  point  of  view  of  men  charged  with 
the  duty  of  studying  these  matters  as  a life  work, 
are  sadly  deficient  in  proper  lighting  advantages. 
The  greater  amount  of  natural  light,  devoid  of 
shadows,  the  easier  it  is  for  the  workman  to  in- 
crease his  efficiency,  or  to  maintain  his  normal 
productive  capacity.  The  shop  in  which  condi- 
tions are  such  that  the  eye  of  the  workman  is  con- 
stantly changing  from  the  full  volume  of  normal 
light  to  a darker  radius  may  be  said  to  be  hurtful 
to  the  vision  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  Where 
the  shop  is  free  from  shadows,  other  things  being 
equal,  there  you  will  find  the  workmen  laboring  at 
their  highest  rate  of  efficiency  at  the  minimum  out- 
lay of  physical  energy.  The  natural  light  in  a 
properly  lighted  shop  should  enable  the  workman 
to  be  surrounded  by  light  in  approximately  equal 
intensity,  which  is  correct.  To  command  such 
conditions  is  not  always  possible,  but  the  nearest 
approach  to  them  will  prove  a wonderful  help.  It 
will  mean  greater  efficiency  and  more  of  the  safety 
first  idea. 

Coming  to  the  case  of  artificial  lighting,  the 
problem  grows  more  difficult.  The  elimination  oi 
shadows  and  the  glare  characteristic  of  modern 
shop  lighting  are  the  two  things  which  the  experts 
have  as  yet  failed  to  accomplish.  Lighting  ex- 
perts point  out  that  two  general  ways  are  open  by 
which  to  overcome  this  glare  proposition,  namely, 
removing  the  source  from  the  line  of  vision,  as  n 
cove  lighting,  totally  indirect  lighting  fixtures,  or 
direct  lighting  with  units  placed  well  above  the 
line  of  vision,  and  by  screening  the  light  with  a 
correctly  designed  shade.  However,  we  believe 
that  the  artificial  lighting  system  will  prove  to  be 
the  indirect  method,  with  the  light  furnished  in 
such  a way  that  all  parts  of  the  shop  may  command 
an  equal  volume  of  light.  This  will  obviate  the 
disadvantages  recited  by  H.  E.  Mahan,  in  a con- 
temporary, to  wit : — “Under  artificial  lighting  an 
operator  may  have  at  his  machine  an  intensity 
perhaps  greater  than  he  received  by  day  light,  but 
his  surroundings  will  be  many  times  darker,  hence, 
when  he  looks  away  from  his  machine  to  the  darker 
zones  he  suffers  momentary  blindness  until  the 
pupil  is  adjusted  to  the  new  conditions.”  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  for  some  portion  of  his  time 
the  workman  is  practically  disabled  or  at  least  pre- 
vented from  performing  his  most  efficient  service. 
To  prove  this  statement  the  reader  has  only  to 
stand  under  an  electric  light  ot  average  intensity, 
fixing  his  vision  intently  on  some  object  within  the 
radius  of  the  light,  and  then  turning  to  the  sur- 
rounding darker  spaces. 

Much  vision  discomfort  is  experienced  when 
working  under  a flickering  light  or  one  of  varying 
intensity.  Under  such  conditions  the  eye  is  sub- 
ject to  constant  adjustment,  a task  that  causes 
fatigue  and  muscle  strain  and  injurious  overwork. 
It  is  said  that  many  cases  of  permanent  injury  to 
the  eyes  are  caused  by  a lack  of  uniform  diffusion 
of  light — in  other  words,  an  absence  of  steady  light 
rays.  Probably  npt  a few  shops  are  furnished 
with  an  arrangement  whereby  the  lights  are 
located  directly  in  the  line  of  vision  or  field  of 
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vision.  This  class  of  light  location  is  to  be  con- 
demned for  the  very  simple  reason  that  any  cap- 
able oculist  will  tell  you  that  the  light  so  provided 
is  injurious  to  the  vision.  As  a rule,  we  believe 
that  car  and  locomotive  painters  work  under 
greater  disadvantages,  due  to  bad  lighting,  than  al- 
most any  other  class  of  mechanics.  Under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  their  work  is  in  large 
part  performed  in  light  and  shadows  intermittently 
focused  upon  them,  both  m the  matter  of  natural 
and  artificial  light.  In  or  out  of  the  car  or  engine 
these  disadvantages  occur,  and  to  overcome  them 
so  far  as  possible  offers  a field  of  work  in  which 
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the  employing  companies  may  well  invest  a meas- 
ure of  resources.  It  represents  a class  of  safety 
first  work  that  means  actual  welfare  for  the  men 
and  substantial  economy  for  the  railways.  Only 
in  a plentiful  volume  of  the  best  light,  furnished  in 
a way  to  benefit  the  employe  to  the  highest  degree, 
can  the  greatest  measure  efficiency  be  established. 
Out  of  these  conditions  grow  the  units  of  efficient, 
economical  and  profitable  industrial  service.  Why 
not,  as  master  painter,  work  for  these  advantages 
which  promise  larger  opportunities  and  an  in- 
creased producing  capacity  for  the  railway  paint- 
ing business? 


Bidding  for  Household  Business 

By  Kenneth  C.  Cardwell. 


WHEN  a certain  young  man,  with  a firm  be- 
lief in  himself  and  in  the  paint  business, 
located  a store  in  the  business  section  of 
a residence  suburb — the  name  of  the  city  is  unim- 
portant— there  were  plenty  of  members  of  the  trade 
to  shake  their  heads  and  predict  his  early  collapse. 
When  they  saw  the  kind  of  store  he  was  running 
they  were  the  more  derisive,  becoming  only  scorn- 
ful of  the  methods  of  a comparative  greenhorn  in 
the  business,  because  they  were  so  extremely  dif- 
ferent from  anything  else  to  be  found  in  the  city 
in  that  line. 

But  the  young  man  grinned  his  quiet  grin  and 
went  his  energetic  way  in  his  suburb and,  before 
the  old-timers  knew  what  was  happening,  his  busi- 
ness had  not  only  covered  that  particular  section 
of  the  city,  but  was  spreading  over  the  rest  of  it  and 
encroaching  rather  noticeably  on  districts  which 
were  regarded  as  sacred  to  the  uses  of  the  old-es- 
tablished dealers.  Whereupon  they  sat  up  and  took 
notice ; and  for  some  time  they  have  been  gradu- 
ally falling  in  line,  except  for  a few  of  the  more  con- 
firmed standpatters,  who  stick  to  their  guns  with 
the  courage — mistaken  courage — of  the  Old  Guard 
at  Waterloo. 

“No,  siree!”  vociferated  one  of  these,  grown  gray 
in  the  business,  a week  or  so  ago.  “I’m  running  a 
paint  store,  and  nothing  else.  It  isn’t  a pink-tea 
parlor  or  a ladies’  furnishing  store  or  anything  like 
that,  and  anybody  who  comes  in  here  under  the 
mistaken  impression  that  it  is  has  my  permission 
to  walk  right  out  again,  that’s  all.  I think  I know 
paint  and  how  to  sell  it,  as  well  as  everything  else 
there  is  about  it ; and  I’m  not  going  to  try  any  fancy 
fixings  to  get  business.  My  customers  know  me 
and  they  know  my  store  and  my  goods ; and  I think 
they  like  the  combination.” 

As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  this  paint  man  was 
wrong  in  just  one  particular  here.  His  customers, 
who  were  many,  gained  by  him  in  a generation’s 
sturdy  business,  did  like  him  and  they  also  liked 
his  goods,  which  were  always  of  the  best;  but 
they  emphatically  did  not  like  his  store,  for  rea- 
sons which  one  of  them  expressed,  confindentially 
to  the  young  man  up  in  the  suburb,  now  no  longer 
a new-comer. 

“You  know,”  she  said — notice,  please,  that  it 


was  a “she” — “you  know,  I used  to  get  all  of  my 
paint  and  such  stuff  at  Mr.  Brown’s,  because  my 
mother  used  to  deal  with  him,  and  he’s  such  a nice 
old  man;  but  I ruined  at  least  one  dress  in  there, 
and  its  such  a nasty  place  that  I honestly  didn’t  feel 
like  dropping  in  to  talk  things  over,  the  way  I want 
to  do  when  I’m  planning  to  have  painting  done  at 
the  house.  Here,  though,  its  different. 

And  it  was  different,  as  her  appreciative  smile 
and  her  regular  business  there,  proved  sufficiently. 
The  difference  had  existed  from  the  first,  being, 
in  fact,  the  cause  of  the  derision  of  the  old  guard. 
It  was  the  result  of  the  young  man’s  idea  of  how 
the  business — a paint  business — should  be  con- 
ducted, and  it  worked  out,  very  promptly,  en- 
tirely to  his  satisfaction.  There  were  more  cus- 
tomers than  one  who  had  not  only  brought  him 
their  business,  but  had  told  him,  in  language 
about  like  that  of  the  customer  quoted,  just  why 
they  did  so ; and  their  reasons  were  largely  of 
that  nature. 

The  suburban  store  was  beyond  question  the 
-handsomest,  most  spick-and-span,  brightest  and 
cleanest  paint  store  in  the  city,  or,  as  the  dealer 
would  proudly  declare,  in  any  other  city.  It  was 
as  clean,  inside  and  out,  as  a new  pin,  and  its  win- 
dows, resplendent  in  gold  letters  setting  forth  the 
dealer’s  name  and  business,  were  such  as  to  draw 
astonished  and  favorable  comment  from  every 
passer-by.  It  was  a paint  store  worth  going  miles 
to  see. 

Inside,  the  goods  were  ranged  on  shelves,  the 
woodwork  of  which,  matching  the  counters  and 
trimmings,  was  stained  a dark  green,  bringing  out 
the  grain  nicely.  The  counters  were  kept  clean, 
both  of  paint  and  of  aimless  litter  of  all  sorts,  and 
advertising  'matter  from  manufacturers  was 
neatly  placed,  not  permitted  to  accumulate  hap- 
hazard here  and  there.  In  a word,  the  place  was 
a revelation,  not  only  to  customers  who  knew 
what  the  average  paint  store  looked  like,  but  to 
paint  dealers,  who  finally  investigated — and,  in  the 
end,  saw  that  it  was  good. 

And  this  was  about  the  line  of  the  reasoning 
which  the  dealer  had  followed  in  deciding  upon 
this  revolutionary  plan  of  fitting  up  and  maintain- 
ing his  store : — 
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“First,  as  to  location: — This  will  depend  upon 
the  kind  of  business  I’m  going  after.  1 want  all 
kinds  of  business,  but  I believe  most  firmly  in  the  fu- 
ture of  the  paint  trade  in  connection  with  the  house- 
hold business — the  sales  of  goods  direct  to  the 
householder.  The  big  manufacturers  are  going  after 
this  business,  through  liberal  advertising,  and  I want 
to  cash  in  on  as  large  a share  of  it  as  possible.  And, 
in  order  to  be  close  to  my  trade,  I will  therefore 
locate  in  one  of  the  suburban  business  centers  of  the 
city. 

“For  the  same  reason,  I want  to  keep  a store 
which  is  attractive  to  women,  as  well  as  to  every- 
body else.  Being  convenient  to  their  homes,  I expect 
to  have  a great  many  of  them  come  in  to  consult  me 
about  paints,  varnishes  and  finishes  for  various 
uses,  and  I want  my  store  to  be  a place  which  is  not 
only  not  obnoxious  to  them,  but  which  is  actually 
and  affirmatively  pleasant.  I know  of  no  reason  why 
this  is  not  possible,  and  there  seems  to  be  every  rea- 
son why  it  should  be  the  case.  Which  being  so, 
that’s  the  kind  of  store  I’m  going  to  have.” 

And  he  proceeded  to  have  it,  with  what  results  has 
been  indicated.  In  other  words,  he  had  the  situation 
“doped  out”  with  such  a degree  of  correctness  that 
things  worked  out  exactly  as  he  thought  they  would. 
This  would  seem  more  astonishing  if  such  a course 
of  conduct  were  not  so  obviously  calculated  to  have 
just  that  result.  As  it  is,  it  would  be  rather  more 
astonishing  if  a dealer,  handling  business  in  such 
a fashion,  were  not  successful  than  if  he  were. 

It  is  a peculiar  fact  that  most  paint  stores — not  all 
of  them,  but  most — are  characteristically  messy,  to 
put  it  the  way  its  feminine  customers  might.  And 
while  this  is  no  reflection  whatever  on  the  character 
of  the  merchandise  handled,  or  on  any  qualification 
of  the  dealer  to  take  care  of  his  business  expertly, 
from  the  paint  standpoint  alone,  it  is  certain  that  it 
has  a strong  tendency  to  discourage  visits  from  an 
important  part  of  the  buying  public ; and  this  does 
not  mean  women  only,  either. 

What,  for  instance,  would  be  the  chances  of  suc- 
cess of  the  clothing  merchant  who  permitted  his 
store  to  be  forever  littered  up  with  goods  carelessly 
thrown  about,  intermingled  with  the  boxes  in  which 
they  were  shipped,  and  the  excelsior  coming  with 
them,  and  who  lets  his  counters  and  other  fixtures 
glide  softly  into  the  unattractive  appearance  of  neg- 
lect? Anybody  would  be  safe  in  predicting  an  early 
retirement  from  business,  via  the  bankruptcy  route, 
for  such  a merchant ; and  yet  there  are  paint  dealers, 
otherwise  well  qualified  for  a high  degree  of  success 
who  hamper  themselves  in  just  that  way. 

In  fact,  the  only  visible  reason  why  a good  many 
good  but  careless  paint  men  “get  away  with”  this 
manner  of  doing  business  is  that  they  are  all  in  the 


same  boat  in  some  communities,  and  the  consumer 
has  no  alternative  but  to  deal  with  them.  But  just 
think  of  the  business  which  is  lost  because  possible 
customers  shy  off  from  too-intimate  contact  with 
such  visible  reminders  of  the  nature  of  the  business 
as  driblets  of  oil,  carelessly  thrown  and  half  empty 
containers,  and  so  forth. 

The  advertisements  of  the  big  concerns  in  the 
trade  which  have  been  spending  their  thousands  for 
years  in  an  effort  to  educate  the  consumer  to  the  lib- 
eral use  of  paints  and  interior  finishes  invariably  give 
an  impression  of  neatness  and  cleanliness.  They 
harp  on  these  things,  necessarily;  they  talk  about 
them,  because  it  is  the  biggest  argument  of  the  paint 
man  that  his  goods  make  for  a bright  and  prosper- 
ous appearance.  That  is  why  “paint-up-clean-up” 
and  similar  campaigns  are  so  full  of  good  business 
.for  the  paint  trade — they  necessarily  involve  the  pur- 
chase and  liberal  use  of  paint. 

But  when  the  local  dealer,  no  matter  whether  he 
handles  advertised  goods  or  not,  maintains  a store 
which  gives  to  the  passer-by  any  impression  but  one 
of  brightness  and  cleanliness,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  a large  part  of  this  otherwise  valuable  publicity 
is  wasted.  The  impulse  to  buy  some  paint  and  see 
what  it  will  do  toward  making  things  around  the 
house  look  better  is  permitted  to  die  without  results 
— -to  the  mutual  loss  of  prospective  customer  and 
paint  dealer. 

And,  aside  from  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  very 
goods  which  the  paint  man  handles  are  of  a nature 
which  should  move  him  to  use  some  of  them  in  im- 
proving the  appearance  of  his  own  store,  it  is  a Dart 
of  the  gospel  of  good  merchandising  nowadays  that 
in  order  to  make  good  one  must  look  good.  This  is 
subject  to  qualifications  inherent  in  any  business; 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
merchant  who  is  personally  most  pleasing  and  neat, 
and  the  store  which  is  most  attractive,  stand  the  best 
chance  of  getting  the  business.  And,  this  being  the 
case,  it  is  a fair  deduction  that  the  dealer  in  decora- 
tive materials,  who  wants  to  handle  his  share  of 
household  business,  ought  to  devote  some  prayerful 
and  careful  attention  to  the  appearance  of  his  store, 
inside  and  out. 

He  may  let  his  shop,  located  in  the  inconspicuous 
rear,  go  as  sloppy  as  the  exigencies  of  his  work  calls 
for — if,  in  fact,  they  do  call  for  carelessness  in  slop- 
ping around  paint  and  paste.  This  doesn't  matter 
so  much,  because,  presumably,  only  he  and  his  men 
see  this  part  of  the  establishment ; but  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  unless  that  other  end  of  the  house 
— the  front,  where  the  ladies  must  come — is  kept  up 
to  a high  mark  in  appearance,  the  business  is  going  to 
suffer.  This  handicap  should  not  be  imposed  when 
it  takes  so  little  real  effort  to  remove  it. 
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International  Association 


FASTER  HOUSE  PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CAN- 
ADA HOLD  THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION. 


Cincinnati,  February  15,  16,  17  and  18. 


THE  Grand  Ball  Room,  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  Hotel 
Sinton,  in  Cincinnati,  was  well  filled  with  a repre- 
sentative gathering-  of  master  painters  and  the 
ladies  attending  them,  as  well  as  many  representatives  of 
supply  houses,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  as  the  hour  arrived  for  the  opening  of  the 
thirty-second  annual  convention  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators,  on  Tues- 
day, February  15.  The  familiar  faces  of  many  who  had 
been  coming  to  conventions  for  years  were  seen  among 
those  present,  and  again  there  were  many  new  faces — men 
who  had  come  for  the  first  time  to  a great  gathering  of 
master  painters.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  none  went 
away  at  the  end  of  the  four  days  disappointed,  for  it  was 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  a satisfactory  convention. 
The  proceedings  were  dignified,  yet  they  did  not  lack  the 
force  that  goes  with  business  accomplished.  The  results 
achieved  by  the  convention  mark  an  era  of  progress  in 
the  Association  that  will  bear  fruit  in  the  future  and  will 
carry  the  organization  forward  into  fields  of  greater  use- 
fulness. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  convention 
must  be  given  to  its  presiding  officer,  Andrew  M.  Mc- 
Kenzie, of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  who  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  president  of  the  Association  last  year  at 
Washington  and  who,  during  the  year  past,  has  done  , a 
great  amount  of  work  that  led  on  to  the  great  gathering 
at  Cincinnati  and  the  results  achieved  by  it. 

John  Theobald,  president  of  the  Cincinnati  local  Associa- 
tion, called  the  convention  to  order  at  11  o’clock,  and  after 
briefly  expressing  the  fact  that  the  pleasant  duty  devolved 
upon  him  of  calling  the  convention  to  order,  he  asked  Rev. 
F.  L.  Dorn,  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church,  to  invoke 
the  Divine  blessing. 

Mr.  Theobald  then  introduced  His  Honor,  Mayor  George 
B.  Puchta,  who  spoke  in  part  as  follows: — 

Address  of  Welcome. 

He  began  by  quoting  a poem  praising  'Cincinnati,  then 
said  the  city  greets  you  here  this  morning — a city  with  a 
population  of  400,000  and' in  the  Cincinnati  district  of  600,000. 
We  feel  honored  that  you  have  selected  this  city  for  your 
convention.  Every  time  I see  a trade  association  I feel 
that  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  advanced.  We  need  the 
co-operation  of  our  competitors.  I have  been  a business 
man  all  my  life,  and  I know  the  value  of  trade  associations. 
He  related  an  incident  of  two  business  men  who,  meeting 
one  day,  discussed  costs,  and  one  showed  the  other  that 
through  lack  of  knowledge  he  was  selling  goods  at  less 
than  cost,  and  the  latter  found  upon  examining  the  cost 
accounting  system  of  the  first  man  that  he  really  was 
selling  goods  too  low  and  revised  his  prices.  You  get  out 
of  trade  associations  all  you  put  into  them,  plus  a good 
percentage  on  your  investment.  The  Federal  Government 
is  beginning  to  encourage  trade  associations  and  is  study- 
ing systems  of  accounting  and  cost  systems  that  would 
enaJble  business  men  to  know  what  their  goods  cost  them. 
Many  business  men  cannot  get  accommodation  from  their 
banks  because  they  are  unable  to  clearly  show  the  banks 
the  financial  condition  of  their  business.  He  closed  by 
trusting  that  the  visitors  would  enjoy  their  stay  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  would  be  glad  to  come  again. 

Mr.  Theobald  said  that  the  members  of  the  local  Associa- 
tion joined  with  the  city’s  chief  executive  in  welcoming  the 
visitors  to  Cincinnati,  and  then  introduced  A.  M.  Mc- 
Kenzie, of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

President  McKenzie  said  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
make  a speech.  We  accept  the  hospitality  offered  us  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given. 


Secretary  Kennedy  called  the  roll  of  officers,  after  which 
President  A.  M.  McKenzie  read  his  address  as  follows: — 

President’s  Addrvss. 

Mr.  Vice-President,  Officers  and  Brothers,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen : — 

It  is  with  very  mixed  feelings  this  morning  that  I present 
to  you  a very  few  remarks  as  president  of  your  Associa- 
tion, assembled  here  at  this,  the  Thirty-second  Annual 
Convention. 

Not  until  one  has  filled  the  office  of  president  of  an 


President  William  J.  Albrecht. 


association  such  as  this  can  he  realize  the  importance  of 
the  office  and  his  own  shortcomings  in  connection  there- 
with. 

However,  I am  not  going  to  apologize  for  my  deficiencies 
as  president  of  this  Association,  but  will  in  as  few  words 
as  possible  direct  your  attention  to  the  work  which  lies 
before  us.  It  is  a work  of  large  dimensions,  worthy  of 
our  most  earnest  and  enthusiastic  attention  and  support, 
and  I would  ask  of  you  first  that  you  will  carefully  scan 
the  program  of  the  convention  and  give  each  subject  your 
most  careful  attention,  so  that,  as  the  business  proceeds. 
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you  may  be  thoroughly  posted  on  each  subject  and  able 
to  take  your  part  in  the  discussions  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  brought  up  during  the  sessions  of  this  convention.  In 
this  respect  I would  crave  your  indulgence.  I am  not  well 
versed  in  rules  of  procedure,  nor  very  well  posted  in  the 
laws  which  govern  debate,  but  I want  to  say  that  I am 
intensely  in  earnest  regarding  the  success  of  these  meet- 
ings and  our  Association.  Not  more  so,  of  course,  than 
every  member  present  here,  and  I am  sure  that  our  work 
will  proceed  with  that  enthusiasm  and  concentration  of 
purpose  that  will  enable  us  to  bring  our  convention  to  a 
successful  conclusion  in'  an  expeditious  manner  and  with- 
out any  unnecessary  hair-splitting  regarding  the  method 
by  which  we  arrive  at  decisions  which  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  our  Association  and  the  advancement  of  the 
cause  which  we  have  so  much  at  heart. 

I wish  to  draw  your  attention  briefly  to  the  program 
which  we  have  before  us.  There  are  at  least  fifteen 
committees  to  report  within  twenty  hours  of  actual  work. 
Besides  this,  six  papers  or  addresses  are  to  be  received 
and  considered.  Not  one  of  these  reports,  nor  any  of  the 
papers  or  addresses  prepared  for  this  convention  but  has 
taken  a great  deal  of  time  and  consideration  from  those 
who  are  responsible  for  them,  and  I would  like  to  impress 
upon  every  member  that  these  gentlemen  have  been  ap- 
pointed at  your  request;  they  are  working  in  your  interest; 
every  subject,  whether  in  report  or  paper  or  address  which 
will  be  brought  before  this  house,  will  be  of  vital  interest 
to  every  member  of  this  Association.  You  are  asked  to 
spend  five  hours  in  this  convention  hall  each  day  for  four 
days,  making  in  all  twenty  hours.  Gentlemen,  I need 
not  emphasize  this  appeal  to  you  that  these  twenty  hours 
be  of  concentrated  attention  to  the  business  on  hand  and 
be  fully  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  work  of  this  con- 
vention. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  any  of  the  papers  or 
reports  which  will  be  presented  to  you.  However,  I may 
be  permitted,  as  I am  a member  of  this  committee,  to 
refer  to  No.  19  on  our  program,  “Report  of  Committee  for 
the  Establishment  of  Trade  Schools  in  Connection  with 
the  Public  School  System.”  There  is  a feeling  of  unrest 
abroad  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land,  and 
the  question  is  coming  home  to  us  very  decidedly  at  the 
present  time  “toward  what  is  our  educational  system  lead- 
ing?” There  is  a general  awakening  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  as  during  the  last  year,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  visit  various  sections  of  this  continent  in  connection 
with  our  Association,  it  has  been  brought  home  to  me  in 
a very  forcible  manner  that  we  are  all  groping  “in  the 
night,”  I was  going  to  say,  but  I think  it  better  to  say 
“that  darkest  hour  just  before  the  dawn,  and  the  morning 
light  is  breaking,”  and  I feel  sure  that  we  are  at  the 
dawn  of  a brighter  and  better  day  for  the  community  at 
large,  particularly  in  connection  with  this  great  problem 
of  scientific  education.  We  find  efforts  made  along  so 
many  lines,  in  the  hopes  that  men  who  have  this  problem 
at  heart  will  find  a solution  for  the  wastage  of  boys  and 
girls  entailed  by  the  present  school  system.  We  have 
springing  up  in  every  direction  trade  schools  in  an  honest 
endeavor  to  some  little  extent  at  least  to  solve  the  problem 
which  faces  us  of  the  dearth  of  skilled  mechanics. 

(But,  gentlemen,  there  is  a larger  problem  facing  us  than 
the  loss  of  skilled  mechanics.  It  is  the  loss  of  lives  which 
goes  with  it  as  our  boys  emerge  from  the  public  schools 
and  have  no  guidance  as  to  their  life  work,  and  who  are 
discouraged  by  their  parents  who  ought  to  know  better, 
and  we  are  not  free  ourselves  from  this  fault  of  striving 
to  guide  our  children  into  businesses  and  professions  whose 
first  purpose  is  to  keep  our  boys  and  girls  dressed  up, 
rather  than  holding  before  them  the  dignity  of  labor  and 
the  joy  that  comes  to  one  who  cay  say,  "I  am  master  of 
my  trade.” 

One  of  the  most  important  committees,  this,  and  the 
committee  has  taken  the  broadest  view  of  the  subject  of 
"trade  schools  in  connection  with  the  public  school  sys- 
tem,” and  has  advocated,  not  that  painting  trade  schools 
be  established,  but  that  trade  schools,  in  whatever  branch 
they  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  various  communi- 
ties, be  established  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  connection 
with  our  public  school  system.  I do  not  wish  to  encroach 
on  the  report  of  our  committee,  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
our  most  efficient  chairman,  Mr.  E.  M.  Walsh,  but  I would 
urge  on  every  member  present  at  this  convention  that  he 
become  a missionary,  talking  at  all  times,  in  season  and 
out  of  season,  on  the  necessity  of  the  education  of  our 
boys  and  girls  along  trade  lines. 

You  will  have  also  a report  from  your  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  financial  condition  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  who  will  present  to  you  a report  of  their 
deliberations  and  some  rules  and  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution. Give  this  matter  your  earnest  thought,  and  as 
the  report  is  read  the  closest  attention,  so  that  you  may 
in*  prepared  to  act  intelligently  on  it. 

Thore  are  various  other  committees  to  report— the  Clean- 
Up  and  Palnt-lTp  Committee,  In  charge  of  Mr  A H 
Median,  of  Washington,  who,  In  whatever  he  undertakes 
is  a whirlwind  worker  and  who  has  himself  in  conjunc’ 
tlon  with  Ids  associates  in  Washington,  made  the  “Clean- 
up and  Pnlnt-up”  campaign  a marvelous  success  No 
doubt  Mr.  Median  will  tell  us  of  that  very  fully  'in  his 
report. 


Committees  were  appointed  to  represent  us  at  the  con- 
ventions of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Associa- 
tion, the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Associa- 
tion and  a meeting  convened  by  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Builders’  Exchanges.  We  have  also  been  re- 
quested to  appoint  representatives  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Association  of  Builders’  Ex- 
changes, which  will  be  held  in  Baltimore  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  month. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  become  such  an  important  organi- 
zation and  our  committees  are  reaching  out  in  so  many 
directions  and  so  many  reports  are  brought  to  us  for  our 
consideration  and  indorsement;  so  many  committees  go 
out  from  our  convention  instructed  to  do  things,  and  are, 
while  we  are  quietly  pursuing  our  business  affairs,  toiling 
almost  incessantly  for  our  advancement,  and  their  reports 
are  so  numerous  that  we  are  liable  in  this  larger  outlook 
to  neglect  that  part  of  our  work  which  at  one  time  we 
considered  the  real  purpose  of  the  Master  Painters’  Asso- 
ciation; the  practical  papers,  addresses  and  lectures  which 
form  part  of  our  program.  There  is  more  need  today  than 
ever  before  that  the  master  painter  should  be  filled  with 
a knowledge  of  all  things  pertaining  to  his  business,  and 
I would  urge  upon  you,  not  only  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  papers  which  will  be  presented  to  you  during  the 
convention,  but  also  that  when  you  return  to  your  homes 
these  papers  and  the  subjects  embodied  in  them  become 
part  of  your  every-day  conversation  in' your  associations 
and  when  master  painters  meet  together  for  any  purpose, 
so  that  the  Association  be  strengthened  and  master  paint- 
ers who  are  not  at  the  present  time  associated  with  us 
will  feel  that  they  are  losing  a great  deal  by  not  attending 
these  conventions.  This  work  can  only  be  done  by  the 
individual  members,  and  I would  urge  upon  you,  with  all 
the  power  that  I possess,  that  you  take  up  this  work 
seriously,  spreading  the  gospel  of  association  and  its  ben- 
efits, so  that  at  our  next  convention  we  may  have,  not 
only  every  one  who  is  present  at  this  convention,  but 
each  member  having  with  him  one  more  whom  he  has 
influenced  to  come. 

Gentlemen,  I have  no  recommendation  to  bring  to  this 
convention  other  than  that  of  the  individual  members’ 
work  as  our  committees  have  worked;  that  each  one  do  all 
that  in  him  lies  to  make  the  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators’  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
what  it  ought  to  be,  nation-wide  and  energetic  from  root 
to  the  extreme  branches,  so  that  we  shall  prosper  and 
flourish,  and  so  our  work  shall  go  on  and  our  influence 
be  felt  for  good  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land. 

I would  direct  your  attention  to  the  good  work  which  is 
being  done  by  our  trade  journals,  and  would  urge,  not 
only  that  you  subscribe  to  these  magazines,  but  that  you 
make  it  an  important  part  of  your  monthly  duty  to  care- 
fully read  them  over  and  take  a live  interest  in  the  work 
done  at  the  various  local  and  State  conventions,  and  also 
take  part  in  the  discussions  on  other  matters  which  are 
of  interest  to  us  all. 

In  conclusion,  may  I suggest  to  you  that  you  note  care- 
fully the  hour  at  which  each  session  of  this  convention 
begins,  and  extend  to  the  members  of  your  Association 
and  others  who  have  favored  us  by  coming  to  this  con- 
vention, the  courtesy  of  your  presence,  not  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  after  the  business  should  begin,  but  that  much 
before  the  hour.  Let  us  give  to  those  who  are  called  upon 
to  begin  the  business  of  each  session  that  courteous  treat- 
ment to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  show  them  by  our 
presence  that  we  appreciate  the  efforts  they  are  making 
for  the  advancement  of  our  cause. 

President  McKenzie’s  address  was  greeted  with  ap- 
plause, and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Grimmer  was  received  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  President’s  Address. 

President  McKenzie  appointed  the  following 

Committees. 

Credentials— Charles  Macnichol,  Conrad  Krause,  George 
B.  Gilbert. 

Resolutions — George  Butler,  George  E.  Egdorf,  James 
Roach,  Jr. 

Auditing — F.  H.  McCausland,  Ivory  H.  Morse,  A.  G. 
Clark. 

President’s  Address— August  Hess,  Edward  C.  Beck,  M. 
Czizek. 

Memorials — W.  J.  Albrecht,  James  Phinnemore,  Thomas 
Gwilliam. 

Secretary  Kennedy  read  his  report  as  follows: — 

Secretary’s  Report. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen; — 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  on  this  occasion  to  recall  to 
mind  our  previous  convention  in  this  city  in  1S99  at 
which  time  I had  the  honor,  as  I have  today  of  serving 
you  as  your  secretary.  During  the  lapse  of  sixteen  years 
great  strides  have  been  made  in  our  organization  work 
At  that  time  we  were  merely  a national  bodv.  Todav  we 
have  enlarged  and  expanded  into  an  international  ' and 
we  have  the  support  of  a strong  right  arm  in  the  guise  of 
our  fellow-craftsmen  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada  Our 
numbers  have  been  greatly  augmented  since  that  previous 
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gathering.  Many  innovations  unthought  of  then  have 
been  made  to  improve  our  condition  and  to  add  to  our 
prosperity  and  well-being. 

I recall  that,  at  that  time,  our  convention  headquarters 
was  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  then  the  largest  hostelry  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Our  business  sessions  were  held  in  the  Odd 
Fellows’  Temple  at  Seventh  and  Elm  streets,  a number  of 
blocks  away.  Hotels  in  those  days  were  not  the  large, 
commodious  affairs  we  have  here  today,  while  convention 
halls  were  often  so  remote  that  it  was  necessary  to  reach 
them  by  street  car  or  other  conveyance.  Our  month  of 
meeting  being  one  of  uncertain  weather  conditions,  this 
was  a source  of  discomfort  and  inconvenience.  These 
things  are  past.  Here  all  is  comfortably  housed  under  one 
protecting  roof. 

We  gather  here  today  to  discuss  earnestly  and  in  quiet, 
sober  dignity  the  momentous  problems  that  confront  our 
organization.  We  have  been  uplifted.  The  painting  craft 
is  now  on  a plane  with  the  rest  of  the  influential  callings 
in  the  building  trades,  and  the  equal  of  any  respected  pro- 
fession. We  are  looked  upon  as  genteel  craftsmen  and 
not  referred  to  slightingly  as  daubers,  as  of  old.  The  men 
in  our  organization  are  held  in  high  repute  in  the  com- 
munities where  they  live.  We  are  considered  artists  in 
our  line.  Dur  judgment  is  relied  upon  in  the  detail  work 
of  beautifying  palatial  residences  and  towering  office 
buildings. 

It  still  remains  a lamentable  fact  that  a secretary  of 
the  present  body  cannot  make  a complete  report  without 
having  reports  from  all  bodies  affiliated,  and  I must  admit 
that  my  returns  from  said  bodies  fall  far  short  of  being 
complete.  From  returns  at  hand  I am  enabled  to  make 
the  following  report,  stating  first  that  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  membership  in  all  sections,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions. 

New  Jersey  makes  returns  from  Englewood  of  5,  and 
Newark  28,  a gain  of  8,  but  other  details  lacking  gives  a 
total  membership  of  110,  a gain  of  1 over  last  year. 

New  York,  with  returns  from  Buffalo,  40;  Elmira,  6; 
Middletown,  8;  Rochester,  16;  Syracuse,  8;  Utica,  20;  New 
Rochelle,  8;  Watertown,  10;  New  York,  43;  New  York 
(Bronx),  11;  members  at  large,  3;  a total  of  173,  a loss  of  5 
compared  to  last  year. 

Illinois,  with  returns  from  Aurora,  8;  Bloomington,  13; 
Chicago,  29;  Joliet,  11;  Peoria,  14;  Rockford,  8;  Rock  Island, 
12-  Springfield,  14;  Decatur,  10;  Lincoln,  a new  association, 
10,’  and  79  members  at  large;  a total  of  208,  as  compared 
with  223  last  year.  , ^ „ _ _ , , 

Ohio  returns  45  from  Cleveland;  Portsmouth,  7;  Toledo, 
23;  Youngstown,  29;  Cincinnati,  28;  members  at  large,  49; 
total,  168,  a loss ’of  8.  ^ „ 

Michigan,  with  returns  from  Detroit  of  16;  Escanaba,  8, 
and  9 members  at  large,  totals  33,  the  same  as  last  year. 

Colorado  returns  from  Colorado  Springs,  12;  Denver,  8; 
Pueblo,  5,  and  4 members  at  large,  making  a total  of  29, 
a loss  of  6 compared  with  last  year. 

Indiana  returns  from  Indianapolis,  11;  Fort  Wayne,  13; 
18  members  at  large;  a total  of  42,  loss  7. 

Pennsylvania  makes  returns  from  Philadelphia  of  40 
members;  Pittsburgh,  40;  Altoona,  8;  Reading,  10;  a new 
local  at  McKeesport  with  22  members;  9 members  at  large, 
making  a total  of  129;  this  being  a gain  of  7 over  last  year. 

Connecticut’s  State  secretary  returns  from  Bridgeport,  7; 
New  Haven,  9;  Hartford,  15;  members  at  large,  13,  giving 
a total  of  45.  Local  returns  from  New  Haven  give  a mem- 
bership from  that  city  of  31  and  from  Hartford  21.  How 
shall  we  account  for  this  marked  discrepancy?  Later  re- 
ports may  straighten  out  this  error. 

Iowa  makes  returns  from  Keokuk  of  6;  a new  local  at 
Fort  Dodge  with  16  members;  other  details  lacking.  Total. 
110,  gain  of  4.  ' 

Wisconsin  returns  27  from  Milwaukee;  other  details  lack- 
ing. Total  68,  loss  of  12. 

Missouri  returns  from  Kansas  City,  56;  St.  Louis,  22; 
South  St.  Louis,  14;  Springfield,  13;  Sedalia,  8;  balance  un- 
reported as  yet.  Total,  110,  loss  of  42. 

Massachusetts  returns  from  Cambridge,  14;  Fitchburg, 
7;  Lowell,  10;  North  Shore,  14;  Quincy,  11;  Somerville,  16; 
South  Boston,  8;  South  Framingham,  7;  further  details 
lacking  and  no  full  report.  Total,  300,  loss  of  28. 

Eastern  Canada  returns  Hamilton,  11;  Ottawa,  7;  St. 
Catherines,  8;  Toronto,  38;  Wind.sor,  6;  10  at  large.  Total, 
80,  loss  of  27. 

Western  Canada,  total  16,  loss  14. 

Scattered  associations  not  affiliated  with  State  bodies 
have  reported  as  follows: — ‘Salt  Lake  City,  8,  loss  2;  New 
Orleans,  12,  loss  3;  Baltimore,  26,  same;  Barre,  Vt.,  7,  gain 
of  1;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  14,  loss  of  2;  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
22,  gain  of  3;  Providence,  R.  I.,  16,  same  as  last  year;  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  14,  loss  of  6;  Washington,  D.  C.,  21,  loss  of  5; 
Shreveport,  La.,  8,  gain  of  3;  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  5,  same. 

I have  no  doubt  that  many  more  of  our  locals  will  still 
be  heard  from  and  are  represented  at  this  convention. 

The  thinning  of  our  ranks,  due  to  the  Grim  Reaper, 
according  to  present  returns,  has  been  slight  compared  to 
our  total  membership,  for  which  we  may  be  heartily 
thankful.  Full  reports  by  the  Committee  on  Memorials. 

Summing  up,  we  see  that  there  has  been  an  apparent 
loss  in  numerical  strength.  Let  us  infer  that  this  is  the 
universal  weeding  out  which  occurs  in  all  organized  bodies 


due  to  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  let  those  who  remain 
make  up  in  enthusiasm  to  more  than  offset  this  loss. 

Joel  Kennedy,  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Matthew  Willem,  the  report  was  received 
with  thanks  and  made  a part  of  the  minutes. 

The  report  of  John  Dewar,  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  represent  the  Association  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  was  read  as  follows: — 

Report  of  Delegates  to  N.  P.,  O.  and  V.  Association 

International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen; — Your  committee  appoint- 
ed to  represent  this  International  Association  in  bearing 
fraternal  greetings  to  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Var- 
nish Association,  in  convention  assembled  September  28-30, 
1915,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  report  that  they  performed  the 
pleasant  duty  assigned  to  them. 

The  committee  arrived  on  the  first  day  of  convention 
and  was  awarded  every  courtesy,  including  the  privilege 


Ex-President  Andrew  M.  McKenzie. 


of  the  floor,  and  tendered  cordial  invitations  to  attend  the 
many  delightful  functions  that  assisted  in  making  this 
one  of  the  most  splendid  and  educational  conventions  ever 
attended  by  your  committee. 

Your  committee  recommends  and  sincerely  hopes  that 
this  interchange  of  fraternal  fellowship  between  the  two 
great  bodies  be  continued,  and  that  their  pleasant  relation- 
ship may  grow  and  develop  into  a union  the  result  of 
which,  as  the  years  go  by,  will  bear  fruit  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  all. 

One  feature  of  the  convention  especially  worthy  of  men- 
tion was  the  interest  displayed  by  its  members  in  the  na- 
tional propaganda  of  the  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  move- 
ment. The  committee  having  this  matter  in  charge 
demonstrated  by  their  report  and  intelligent  labor  that 
the  movement  has  assumed  gigantic  proportions  and  is 
now  of  an  international  character,  receiving  the  hearty 
indorsement  and  support  of  municipalities,  schools  and 
civic  bodies.  The  development  of  the  project  by  this  self- 
sacrificing  committee  was  a revelation.  It  was  a source  of 
gratification  to  your  committee  to  hear  of  and  witness 
appreciation  of  the  splendid  work  along  those  lines  as 
performed  by  our  own  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  Commit- 
tee, led  by  that  prince  of  planners  and  producers  A H 
McGhan. 

We  expect  and  hope  to  have  with  us  at  this  international 
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convention  a committee  representing  the  National  Paint, 
Oil  and  Varnish  Association.  Your  committee  feels  as- 
sured that  a hospitable  welcome  awaits  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Dewar, 

John  Theobald, 

Conrad  Krause,  Committee. 

On  motion  of  George  Necker  the  report  was  received  and 
the  committee  thanked. 

Chief  Organzer  Alexander  Peters  read  his  report  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Chief  Organizer’s  Report. 

Mr.  President,  Officers  and  Brother  Members:— In  mak- 
ing this  report  to  you  which,  in  all  probability,  is  my  final 
one  as  chief  organizer,  the  opportunity  presents  itself  of 
drawing  your  attention  to  the  necessity  and  importance  of 
this  branch  of  work  for  the  growth  and  well-being  of  our 
Association,  and  to  give  my  views  and  ideas  gained  by 
my  experience  in  the  office  of  chief  organizer  regarding 
methods  best  adapted  to  secure  results. 

This  Association  derives  its  prestige  and  its  usefulness 
to  the  painting  industry  from  the  State  associations  of 
which  it  is  composed,  not  from  the  scattered  individual 
membership,  and  the  fact  that  through  its  existence  the 
various  State  associations  are  enabled  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  vital  questions  which  affect  the  craft,  whether 
local  or  universal.  For  this  reason  it  can  grow  and  be 
successful  only  as  a result  of  similar  conditions  in  the 
State  associations,  and  no  State  association,  after  it 
has  been  well  started,  can  afford  to  shirk  its  responsibil- 
ity either  to  its  own  welfare  or  the  welfare  of  this  Asso- 
ciation when  we  all  expect,  as  a matter  of  course,  that 
each  convention  will  show  an  increased  membership.  The 
missionary  work  necessary  to  obtain  new  members  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  State  associations  or  the  forma- 
tion of  new  State  associations,  is  clearly  the  duty  of  this 
Association. 

It  has  been  customary  in  the  past  for  the  chief  organizer 
to  appoint  State  organizers  to  represent  this  Association 
in  every  State,  and  also  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
demanded,  to  appoint  special  organizers  to  oversee  the 
work  in  new  districts  and,  as  far  as  possible,  bear  the 
expense  necessary  within  the  limited  means  at  his  dis- 
posal. A great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  in  this  way 
for  printing  circulars,  pamphlets  and  stationery  and  ex- 
pressing and  mailing  the  same,  so  that  this  Association 
could  be  advertised  not  only  in  districts  under  State  juris- 
diction but  in  every  place  where  growth  seemed  possible. 

T may  here  say  that  this  convention  today  has  been  adver- 
tised to  approximately  one  hundred  thousand  employing 
master  painters  through  magazine  circulations,  and  over 
one  thousand  through  directly  mailed  letters  containing 
printed  information  and  application  blanks,  so  that  I be- 
lieve your  officers  have  attended  to  the  duty  of  advertising 
this  convention,  and  the  ground  is  thoroughly  prepared 
for  the  work  which  should  follow.  This  preparatory  work, 
while  it  has  taxed  the  finances  of  this  Association  to  its 
limit,  does  not  produce  results,  and  it  is  my  conviction 
and  the  conviction  of  others  who  are  earnest  workers, 
that  personal  contact  with  each  prospective  person  is  the 
only  way  in  which  they  can  be  induced  to  join  our  mem- 
bers, and  the  very  nature  of  this  work,  not  counting  the 
expense,  makes  it  impossible  for  this  International  Asso- 
ciation to  undertake  to  carry  it  through  successfully,  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  outside  of  State  or  provincial  control. 

It  should  be  the  ambition  and  duty  of  each  State  asso- 
ciation, at  its  yearly  convention,  to  elect  a State  organizer 
to  have  full  charge  of  the  work  in  his  own  State.  This  I 
have  advocated  in  former  reports  and  I am  glod  to  say 
that  it  has  been  adopted  in  some  State  associations  with 
success,  and  in  some  States  it  has  been  rejected  where  I 
think  it  would  have  been  a help.  A State  association 
should  by  right  pay  all  the  expense  incurred  for  organiza- 
tion work  within  its  own  borders,  for  the  reason  that  they 
reap  the  benefit  from  it.  The  system  necessary  and  the 
local  conditions  which  are  the  greatest  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work  can  only  be  met  and  taken  advantage  of 
by  one  who  is  on  the  ground  and  familiar  with  their  work, 
and  whose  duty  as  a State  executive  officer  will  command 
his  activity  and  responsibility  for  the  work  under  his  di- 
rection. I can  assure  you,  brothers,  that  in  my  own  Stqte 
society  of  Massachusetts  we  are  doing  just  this  work,  and 
the  report  at  each  convention  of  the  State  organizer  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  is  supported  both  morally  and 
financially  by  the  whole  membership.  Tt  has  been  a large 
factor  In  our  success  and  eliminates  all  expense  to  this 
Association. 

My  reason  for  calling  these  facts  to  your  attention, 
which  are  not  new  and  have  been  the  subject  for  argu- 
ment from  time  to  time,  is  to  try  and  arouse  you  all  to 
the  condition  of  affairs  today.  During  this  year  the  lack 
of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  master  painters  has  been 
the  theme  of  many  officers  In  their  reports,  and  the  in- 
difference shown  has  had  a discouraging  effect.  Our  good 
brother,  John  M.  Stiles,  than  whom  no  more  capable  or 
earnest  man  ever  gave  his  time  and  effort  to  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  who  has  been  a special  organizer  this  year 
In  a new  district,  has  written  tne  an  account  of  his  ex- 
perience, and  his  utter  failure  to  do  what  he  had  confi- 


dently expected  to  do  at  the  start.  The  reasons  which 
he  advanced  for  his  own  failure  will  apply  equally  as  well 
in  any  other  locality.  Lack  of  enthusiasm,  indifference, 
adverse  influence  of  the  labor  union,  combinations  with 
the  labor  unions,  exclusiveness  of  the  local  associations, 
lack  of  patriotism,  and  the  realization  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  which  one  meets  everywhere.  Add  to  all  these 
the  fact  that  the  past  year  has  been  an  unusual  one  for 
all  kinds  of  business — some  being  extremely  busy  and 
others  being  extremely  dull.  Unfortunately,  our  own 
business  has  bordered  nearer  the  latter  condition.  Now, 
while  all  these  conditions  have  discouraged  those  who  are 
trying  to  help,  it  has  not  diminished  their  interest  or 
energy,  and  I feel  confident  that  if  each  State  association 
will  resolve  to  take  hold  of  its  own  work  independently 
of  any  other  influence,  that  next  year  the  gain  will  be  all 
we  expect.  There  is  no  lack  of  workers  if  only  their  ef- 
forts are  used  systematically  ' and  wisely  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  proper  State  officer,  who  can  concentrate  their 
energy  and  get  results. 

I wish  to  thank  all  the  officers  of  this  Association  for 
their  coureous  treatment  and  consideration  during  the 
past  year,  and  all  my  brother  members  for  their  friend- 
ship and  good  will  during  the  time  you  have  honored  me 
as  chief  organizer. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Alexander  Peters. 

On  motion  of  J'ames  Phinnemore  the  report  was  received 
with  the  thanks  of  the  Association. 

Secretary  Kennedy  read  letters  and  telegrams  from  B. 
F.  McSteen,  and  Prof.  E.  F.  Ladd,  regretting  inability  to 
be  present. 

A.  H.  McGhan,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  Proposed  Amendments  to  the  Convention,  read  the 
following 

Report  of  Committee  on  Finance  and  Amendments. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — 

Your  Committee  on  Finance  appointed  at  Washington, 
February,  1915,  beg  to  say  that  having  reported  to  the 
Executive  Board  at  the  meeting  held  July  19,  1915,  at  Cedar 
Point,  Ohio,  and  again  last  evening,  herewith  report  the 
following  recommendations  for  changes  to  the  constitution 
and  ask  the  adoption  of  same  by  this  convention: — 

Article  3,  section  1. — Amend  by  inserting  the  word  “asso- 
ciate” so  the  section  will  then  read: — “Membership  in  this 
body  consists  of  active,  individual,  associate  and  honorary 
members.” 

Article  3,  following  section  13. — Amend  by  inserting  the 
following  provision  stating  status  of  associate  members,  so 
that  the  section  will  then  read: — “Manufacturers  of  paints, 
oils  and  varnishes  and  of  painters  and  decorators’  mate- 
rials and  jobbers  and  dealers  in  the  same,  may  become 
associate  members  of  the  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  upon  the  acceptance  of  their  applica- 
tion and  payment  into  the  treasury  of  the  International 
Association  of  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  annual  dues;  such 
associate  members  shall  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
the  convention  on  matters  pertaining  to  their  interests, 
except  that  of  boting,  upon  presenting  to  the  secretary  of 
the  International  Association  credentials  properly  filled  out 
and  entitling  the  holder  thereof  to  official  recognition. 
Each  said  associate  member  to  be  entitled  to  one  regularly 
accredited  representative  at  the  convention. 

Article  5,  following  section  1. — Amend  by  inserting  the 
following  provision  governing  dues  of  associate  members, 
so  that  the  section  will  then  read: — ‘‘Associate  members 
shall  pay  annual  dues  of  fifty  dollars.” 

Article  7,  section  1. — Amend  by  striking  out  the  words 
“chief  organizer,”  so  that  the  section  will  then  read: — 
“The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a president, 
vice-president  and  secretary-treasurer.” 

Article  7,  section  2. — Amend  by  striking  out  the  words 
“chief  organizer,”  so  that  the  section  will  then  read: — 
“The  secretary-treasurer,  as  a condition  of  election,  need 
not  be  a delegate,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  the  condition 
requiring  members  to  regularly  employ  one  or  more  men.” 
Article  7,  section  3. — Amend  by  striking  out  the  words 
"chief  organizer,”  so  that  the  section  will  then  read: — 
“President,  vice-president,  secretary-treasurer  and  Board 
of  Trustees  will  'be  members  of  the  Executive  Board,  ex 
officio.” 

Article  10,  section  1.— Amend  by  striking  out  the  words 
“three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  secretary  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  as  treasurer,”  and  inserting 
therein  two  thousand  dollars,  so  that  the  section  will  then 
read: — “For  his  services  he  shall  be  paid  annually  the 
sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  for  which  sum  he  is  to  give 
his  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  taking  over  the  present 
duties  of  chief  organizer:  payment  is  to  be  made  monthly 
on  the  order  of  the  president.” 

Article  11. — Amend  by  striking  out  the  entire  article  as  it 
is  altogether  relative  to  the  office  of  chief  organizer. 

Article  12. — Amend  by  striking  out  the  words  “chief  or- 
ganizer” and  substituting  therefor  the  words  "secretary- 
treasurer.”  so  that  the  article  will  then  read: — “It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Board  to  assist  and  super- 
vise the  local  associations  in  their  several  States.  Terri- 
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tories  or  provinces,  advance  the  interests  of  the  Associa- 
tion in  the  States,  Territories  or  provinces  they  represent, 
if  requested  to  do  so  by  the  secretary-treasurer.” 

Article  33. — That  a sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dol- 
lars be  used  if  necessary  during  the  coming  year  from 
the  endowment  fund  for  the  purpose  of  propaganda  and 
extension  of  organization  work  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  article  10. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Finance — Proposed 

Changes  to  By-laws. 

Mr.  [President  and  Gentlemen: — 

Your  Committee  on  Finance  herewith  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report: — 

This  committee  reported  to  the  Executive  Board  at  the 
meeting  held  at  Cedar  Point,  July  19,  1915,  and  again  last 
evening,  and  the  following  by-laws  were  adopted  and 
their  further  adoption  by  this  convention  recommended: — 

Order  of  business: — 

1.  Call  to  order. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Roll  call  of  officers. 

4.  President’s  address. 

5.  Records  of  last  convention. 

6.  Appointment  of  committees. 

7.  Reports  of  officers. 

8.  Reports  of  committees — 

a Credentials, 
b Resolutions, 
c President’s  Address, 
d Auditing. 

e Memorials  to  Deceased  Members. 

9.  Unfinished  business. 

10.  New  'business. 

11.  Election  of  officers. 

12.  Installation  of  officers. 

13.  Adjournment. 

The  sessions  of  the  convention  shall  be  called  to  order 
at  10  a.  m.,  and  with  recess  not  exceeding  one  and  one-half 
hours  for  lunch,  will  continue  into  the  afternoon. 

The  roll  shall  'be  called  of  officers,  Executive  Board 
members  and  delegates  at  the  opening  of  each  session  after 
the  first. 

The  place  for  the  next  succeeding  convention  shall  be 
determined  upon  the  last  day  of  the  convention,  at  which 
time  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  shall  be  nominated 
and  elected,  and  at  which  time  the  Executive  Board  shall 
also  be  nominated  and  elected,  one  member  of  which 
shall  be  a member  of  the  local  association  where  the 
next  succeeding  convention  is  to  be  held. 

No  subscription  of  money  shall  be  solicited  by  the  State 
or  local  association  where  a convention  is  to  be  held  from 
manufacturers  or  jobbers,  except  when  such  are  members 
of  the  local  association. 

The  International  Association  shall  pay  for— 

a.  Hall  for  convention  session,  if  necessary. 

b.  Cost  of  official  stenographic  report  of  the  convention. 
A verbatim  report  of  Executive  Board  meeting  and  con- 
vention is  to  'be  furnished  the  secretary-treasurer,  the 
president,  the  vice-president  and  retiring  president. 

c.  The  printing  of  an  official  program,  same  to  be  issued 
by  the  general  secretary-treasurer. 

d.  The  cost  of  a suitable  badge  for  the  occasion,  the 
design  of  which,  with  cost  of  same  to  be  first  approved  by 
the  president  of  the  International  Association. 

A 'Committee  on  Credentials  shall  be  appointed  on  the 
eve  of  the  convention,  and  at  least  one  member  shall  be 
present  at  the  office  of  registration,  and  shall  then  and 
there  receive  and  record  credentials.  This  committee  is  to 
report  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day. 

Any  State  or  local  association  may  authorize  one  of  its 
members  present  to  cast  a vote  for  the  full  number  of  their 
membership  on  which  per  capita  tax  has  been  paid. 

It  is  recommended  that  a banquet  be  held  on  the  third 
evening  of  the  convention  date,  for  which  occasion  tickets 
shall  be  issued  by  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  to  the  officers,  regularly  accredited  dele- 
gates, associate  members  and  those  accompanying  them, 
for  which  a charge  not  exceeding  three  dollars  each  shall 
be  made;  and  further,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  president 
of  the  International  Association  to  issue  tickets  to  the 
invited  guests  without  charge.  Any  other  entertainment 
tendered  must  first  have  the  approval  of  the  president  of 
the  International  Association,  and  if  approved  the  expense 
of  same  must  be  wholly  born©  by  the  parties  giving  same. 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  flag 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  shall  be  displayed  on  or  over 
the  platform  at  each  session  of  the  convention. 

The  reports  were,  on  motion,  laid  over  till  the  next 
session. 

The  committee  appointed  to  attend  the  convention  of 
various  national  associations  connected  with  the  building 
trades  reported  as  follows,  through  the  chairman: — 


Report  of  Committee  to  Attend  Convention  of 

Building  Trades  Associations. 

International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — Your  committee  ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  conference  of  the  various  national 
associations,  held  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
August  9,  1915,  report  that  the  conference  convened  with 
representatives  present  from  national  associations  repre- 
senting various  lines  of  the  building  trades  and  indus- 
tries. The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  H.  L. 
Lewman,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Builders’  Exchanges,  who  stated  that  the 
meeting  was  brought  about  by  considerable  discussion  of 
affairs  going  on  for  the  past  two  years,  which  were  of 
general  interest  in  national  associations’  work;  that  many 
of  our  associations  were  duplicating  the  work  of  others; 
that  there  were  many  propositions  we  had  in  common,  and, 
instead  of  treating  them  as  such,  we  were  acting  inde- 
pendently, without  conferring  with  each  other,  and  as 


Ex-President  John  Dewar. 


the  result  of  this  discussion  it  was  concluded  to  call  rep- 
resentatives of  associations  together  and  discuss  such 
questions  as  would  be  of  mutual  interest  to  all,  and  not 
conflict  in  the  work  'between  any  two  associations,  for 
example: — The  question  of  workmen's  compensation,  which 
is  now  very  prominent,  and  seems  to  have  come  to  stay, 
has  been  taken  up  in  the  various  States.  Some  legislation 
is  very  drastic  on  the  subject  and  some  very  reasonable. 
He  stated  that  those  represented  were  large  employers  of 
labor,  and  it  seemed  that  a conference  on  that  point  and 
concerted  action  might  bring  about  beneficial  results  to 
all.  There  are  many  questions  that  vitally  affect  the 
interest  of  national  associations  that  are  being  worked 
out  where  people  are  a unit  with  us.  We  have  no  common 
clearing  house  and  that  is  what  prompted  the  call.  The 
call  was  made  by  the  National  Association  of  Builders’ 
Exchanges  after  conferring  with  other  associations. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  representing  the  Paint  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  stated  that  as  the  conference 
was  called  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association 
of  Builders’  Exchanges,  he  moved  that  Mr.  Lewman  act 
as  chairman,  with  Mr.  Tate  as  secretary,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

The  different  delegates  being  called  upon,  gave  their 
views  as  to  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  efficiency  of 
the  various  builders’  exchanges  and  allied  industrial  asso- 
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ciations  of  the  country,  uniting  them  into  a concrete  whole, 
as  it  were,  so  that  a larger  amount  of  benefit  and  efficiency 
may  be  derived  from  concerted  action  in  both  State  and 
national  affairs  pertaining  to  these  interests. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: — “That  we  submit 
to  our  various  associations  for  consideration  and  approval 
the  new  standard  contract  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  prepared  in  collaboration  with  and  recom- 
mended and  approved  by  the  National  Association  of 
Builders’  Exchanges,  and  that  they  lend  their  efforts  to 
get  into  universal  use.”  (Copy  of  contract  attached.) 

It  was  agreed  to  that  the  following  subjects  be  discussed 
at  the  next  meeting: — 

1.  Legislation. 

2.  Standardization  of  building  codes  and  building  laws. 

3.  Equitable  and  definite  contracts  and  specifications. 

4.  Credits. 

5.  Co-operation  in  publicity. 

6.  Labor. 

7.  Question  of  open  market  for  building  materials 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  conference  adjourned  after  an  interesting  session 
of  one  day,  to  meet  at  some  future  time. 

John  Dewar,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dewar  presented  a printed  copy  of  the  standard 
contract  as  a part  of  his  report. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Udall,  the  report  was  accepted  with 
thanks. 

A communication  was  received  from  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Builders’  Exchanges  asking  that  delegates  be 
sent  to  the  convention  to  be  held  in  Baltimore. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Czizek  the  convention  adjourned  at 
12.30  p.  m. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  2.40  p.  m. 

Secretary  Kennedy  read  the  resolution  presented  by 
H.  B.  Schoonmaker  at  the  New  Jersey  open  Executive 
Board  meeting,  as  published  on  page  32  of  the  January 
issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 

On  motion  of  Carl  H.  Dabelstein  the  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Edward  C.  Beck,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance,  read  the  following  report:— 

Second  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  for  the  Members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

President  McKenzie  and  Brothers: — 

The  first  report  from  your  Committee  on  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  was  made  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  February, 
1915.  No  action  was  taken  upon  it  other  than  to  retain 
the  committee  with  instructions  to  report  this  year.  We 
did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  incur  additional  expense  to 
the  society,  for  the  report  at  Washington  contained  suffi- 
cient data  and  figures  for  definite  action  at  that  time, 
therefore  it  was  decided  to  embody  the  tabulations  of  last 
year  in  this  report  in  a condensed  form. 

The  object  of  a mutual  fire  insurance  company  is  to 
furnish  protection  against  fire  loss  at  cost.  This  object  is 
effective  'by  co-operation,  good  management  and  careful 
supervision  and  investigation. 

Mutual  insurance,  if  properly  conducted,  is  the  best  form 
of  Indemnity,  and  has  always  been  sound  in  principle. 
One-fourth  of  all  fire  insurance  in  the  United  States  is 
carried  by  mutual  companies. 

The  same  rates  are  generally  charged  as  are  paid  to 
stock  companies.  The  profit  comes  by  careful  conduct  and 
supervision  of  the  business.  The  liability  is  never  greater 
than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  premium. 

Experience  of  all  the  mutual  fire  insurance  in  the  country 
shows  that  assessments  are  rarely  made  or  required,  and 
never  when  a company  carries  only  one  line  of  trade. 
Many  of  the  old  established  mutuals  return  dividends  of 
over  90  per  cent. 

Forming  mutual  companies  is  slow  and  somewhat  tedi- 
ous, and  often  times  obstacles  are  confronted  which  re- 
quire time  to  overcome,  in  the  painting  trade  we  see  some 
difficulty,  but  nothing  that  cannot  be  mastered  If  the 
proper  co-operation  and  support  Is  given.  The  experience 
oi  the  other  mutual  companies  in  this  line  would  be  of 
considerable  value  to  overcome  obstacles  in  the  formation 
oi  a mutual  for  our  society. 

if  our  Association  should  decide  to  form  a mutual  fire 
insurance  company  the  cost  would  be  about  one  hundred 
dollars  for  a charter,  which  could  and  ought  to  be  re- 
loaded It  the  company  were  successful.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  $100,090  of  Insurance  subscribed,  with  not  less 
than  ten  persons,  before  a charter  can  bo  obtained. 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  Insurance  would 
be  better  and  more  safe,  and  would  return  a larger  profit 
to  the  policyholders. 


If  eventually  the  Association  decided  not  to  organize  a 
company,  the  amount  of  loss  would  not  be  great. 

If  there  should  be  any  likelihood  of  a mutual  company 
for  our  Association  not  getting  the  requisite  amount  of 
continued  support,  the  project  had  better  be  abandoned 
now.  This  phase  of  the  situation  your  committee  is  not 
sure  of. 

We  were  advised  by  Mr.  Houston  Dunn,  secretary  of 
the  Paint  Trade  Mutual  Insurance  Company,’  that  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  start  with  less  than  150  risks,  with  a pos- 
sible fifty  in  sight,  thirty  days  from  incorporation.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  this  being  good  advice,  and  it  would 
be  a fine  starting  point.  Your  committee  feels  that  the 
number  to  start  with  need  not  be  more  than  125,  with  as 
many  more  in  sight  as  possible. 

Fire  insurance  rates  are  high;  in  fact,  too  high  for  the 
painting  business  and  paint  shop.  Therefore,  with  clean 
shopkeeping  and  with  the  effect  of  fire  prevention  laws 
which  are  being  agitated  all  over  the  country  and  are  in 
force  in  some  States,  the  hazard  of  the  paint  shop  will 
be  lessened,  and  the  profits  in  a mutual  company  will  be 
larger. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  laws  that  are  being  enforced 
in  many  States  for  fire  prevention  the  stock  fire  insurance 
companies  are  not  inclined  to  reduce  rates.  Their  expen- 
sive methods  and  the  commissions  allowed  to  agents  prob- 
ably require  the  high  rate.  We  believe  that  the  rates 
are  not  apportioned  correctly.  For  that  reason  it  is  prob- 
able that  all  the  mutuals  in  the  paint  industries  are  suc- 
cessful. 

One  in  particular,  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  has  been  doing  business  for  five  years. 
The  first  two  years  the  company  showed  a profit  of  about 
40  per  cent.,  but  1913  (their  third  year)  was  a bad  year 
for  fires,  and  they  sustained  additional  losses.  Although 
efforts  are  being  made  throughout  the  country  to  lessen 
fires,  the  first  six  months  of  1914  showed  a loss  of  $15,000,000 
in  excess  of  the  same  period  of  1913  in  the  whole  country, 
and  yet  the  rates  have  been  reduced  in  many  cases  about 
50  per  cent,  in  this  company.  These  facts  clearly  demon- 
strate that  the  paint  business  is  not  the  risk  and  hazard 
it  is  painted  by  the  powers  in  charge  of  rate  making. 

This  company  insures  paint  manufactories,  varnish  fac- 
tories, color  manufactories,  jobbers  and  allied  interests. 
They  do  business  in  thirty-five  States,  and  have  paid  losses 
in  most  of  them,  and  have  had  no  difficulty  with  the 
various  State  laws. 

Your  committee  communicated  with  the  secretary  of  this 
company  in  regard  to  affiliating  with  the  members  of  the 
International  Association.  He  replied  that  the  directors 
of  the  company  decided,  for  the  present,  not  to  entertain 
applications  from  house  painters  and  decorators.  We 
believe  that  the  decision  was  governed  largely  by  the 
class  of  risk  the  paint  shop  is  placed  in. 

Last  September  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Association  held  their  twenty-eighth  annual  convention  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Our  Association  was  represented  by 
Brothers  John  Dewar,  John  Theobald  and  Conrad  Krause. 
The  Paint  Trade  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  is  made 
up  of  members  of  that  association.  After  the  Fire  Insur- 
ance Committee  report  Brother  Theobald  inquired  of  the 
chairman  (Mr.  M.  S.  Clapp)  if  master  painters  were  eligi- 
v ble,  and  the  answer  was  that  he  could  not  see  any  reason 
why  his  plant  should  not  take  out  a policy.  Brother  Theo- 
bald asked  me  to  communicate  with  Mr.  M.  S.  Clapp, 
which  I did,  with  the  same  result  and  answer  that  your 
committee  received  over  a year  ago,  namely,  that  for  the 
present  the  directors  of  the  company  decide  not  to  admit 
master  painters. 

Since  our  last  convention  we  have  investigated  fire  re- 
ports and  statistics  in  several  sections  of  the  country, 
with  practically  the  same  result  as  the  year  previous.  The 
percentage  of  fires  in  paint  shops  is  very  low.  The  aver- 
age is  about  three-tenths  of  1 per  cent.  This  includes  paint 
stores.  Spontaneous  combustion  only  causes  one-seventh 
of  I per  cent.  Accidental  and  outside  influences  cause 
two-sevenths  of  1 per  cent.  The  average  insurance  loss 
rate  is  about  three-sevenths  of  1 per  cent.  This  includes 
the  first  six  months  period  of  the  year  1914,  when  the 
fire  loss  was  $15,000,000  in  excess  of  the  same  period  of 
the  year  previous. 

We  wish  to  show  you  a fair  example  and  illustration  of 
the  risk  the  insurance  companies  are  taking  in  the  paint 
business,  including  paint  shops  and  paint  stores,  and  on 
the  average  the  paint  stores  have  the  greater  number  of 
losses. 

In  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  city  in  the  year  1914 
(with  over  5,000,000  inhabitants),  out  of  a total  number  of 
14,425  fires,  only  twenty-two  were  in  the  paint  business. 
The  total  loss  was  $S,217,S11,  which  were  insured  for  $236,- 
1S8.6S7,  and  this  is  the  average  four  committees  find  of 
fires  in  the  paint  business.  We  consider  the  painter  a 
good  risk,  and  particularly  the  members  of  our  Associa- 
tion. 

The  tabulation  in  our  last  year’s  report  shows  that  your 
committee  received  two  hundred  and  ten  replies  from'  the 
total  number  of  inquiry  sheets  sent  out  to  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Association.  One  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
of  these  would  insure  in  the  company  and  ninety-seven 
would  become  charter  members.  The  total  amount  of  in- 
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surance  that  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  members 
would  place  was  $330,300,  and  the  total  amount  of  the 
ninety-seven  charter  members  was  $237,700.  There  were 
fifteen  States  that  did  not  send  any  replies;  some  States 
only  sent  one.  The  largest  number  came  from  Massachu- 
setts. This  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  a thorough  canvass 
among  the  members  in  their  locals  and  at  the  State  con- 
vention. It  is  possible  to  carry  out  the  same  method  in 
all  States  and  get  a larger  number  of  members  willing 
to  insure  in  a mutual  company. 

On  the  whole,  your  committee  feels  assured  that  there 
are  enough  members  in,  our  Association  that  would  wel- 
come a 50  per  cent,  saving  on  their  insurance  rates  to 
organize  a successful  mutual  fire  insurance  company.  It 
might  require  a year  or  two  to  do  it.  Therefore,  we  rec- 
ommend that  plans  be  devised  for  the  formation  and 
organization  of  such  a company  for  the  members  of  the 
International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  if  it 
be  the  sense  of  this  convention  to  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tion, that  a committee  be  appointed  with  power  to  arrange 
for  the  formation  of  such  a company. 

Edward  C.  Beck,  Chairman. 

Francis  F.  Black. 

John  W.  Grimmer. 

Mr.  Beck  read  the  following  letter  from  Houston  Dunn, 
secretary  of  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany:— 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Feb.  13,  1916. 

Mr.  E.  Beck. 

Dear  Sir:— Your  letter  on  the  subject  of  Mutual  Fire  In- 
surance has  been  forwarded  to  me  here,  hence  the  delay 
in  reply. 

If  you  can  only  secure  $6,000  in  premiums  to  start  your 
company,  the  amount  you  can  write  on  any  risk  will  have 
to  be  confined  to  not  exceed  $1,500,  and  at  2 per  cent,  rate 
this  would  mean  200  risks  to  develop  $6,000  premiums. 

My  contract  with  the  Paint  Trades  Mutual  is  for  25  per 
cent,  of  the  premiums,  and  they  now  are  over  $30,000.  • I 
would  undertake  to  handle  your  proposition  also  for  25 
per  cent.,  with  a minimum  of  $2,000  to  me,  but  I would  re- 
quire full  authority  as  to  the  underwriting,  as  I have  never 
been  connected  with  a failure  and,  as  you  gentlemen  know 
nothing  about  insurance,  you  might  desire  me  to  take 
larger  lines  on  a risk  than  prudence  would  dictate,  and 
disaster  would  certainly  ensue. 

If  my  proposition  interests  you  I will  discuss  details  with 
you  when  I return  to  my  office,  about  March  1. 

Yours  truly, 

Houston  Dunn. 

Mr.  Kelly  moved  that  the  paper  be  received  with  thanks. 

Mr.  Grimmer  thought  the  members  should  give  their 
support  to  the  project.  A mutual  fire  insurance  company 
will  put  money  into  your  pocket.  Your  insurance  is  safer 
in  a mutual  company,  but  it  needs  your  support.  Think 
of  it,  only  twenty-two  fires  in  paint  shops,  and  they  charge 
me  $28  a thousand,  and  they  should  not  charge  more  than 
$22.  We  are  paying  too  much. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  said  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  and  he  had  taken  up  the 
question  of  fire  insurance,  and  he  was  told  that  100  risks 
was  the  minimum  for  a mutual  fire  insurance  company  to 
work  at  a profit.  He  thought  Mr.  Dunn’s  percentage  was 
too  high.  He  moved  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  be  concurred  in  and  they  be  empowered  to 
carry  the  matter  into  effect  and  organize  a mutual  fire 
insurance  company  in  accordance  with  their  recommen- 
dations. 

Mr.  Kelly’s  motion  was  carried,  and  then  Mr.  Dabel- 
stein’s  motion  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Beck  said  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  company 
to  have  as  many  members  as  possible.  While  organiza- 
tion was  in  progress  a thorough  canvass  could  be  made  of 
the  members  of  the  Association  to  see  how  many  could 
be  secured  who  would  place  insurance.  It  is  the  policy  to 
distribute  the  risks.  If  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual,  composed 
of  manufacturers,  can  pay  Mr.  Dunn  25  per  cent.,  it  seems 
to  me  we  could  afford  to,  because  it  covers  all  office  ex- 
penses and  salaries. 

Mr.  Grimmer  explained  that  all  risks  above  a certain 
amount  were  reinsured  in  another  company,  so  the  mem- 
bers ran  no  risks. 

Mr.  Beck  said  it  had  been  suggested  that  we  could 
affiliate  with  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual,  but  the  directors  of 
that  Association  felt  that  for  the  present  they  would  not 
care  to  do  this.  For  himself,  he  believed  an  independent 
company  for  the  Association  would  be  most  profitable. 

Mr.  Turner  thought  it  was  easy  to  save  in  a mutual 
company  but  not  always  easy  to  get  a satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  losses. 

Mr.  Beck  replied  that  Mr.  Dunn  had  assured  him  that 
they  were  placing  business  in  thirty-five  States  and  had 
always  been  able  to  satisfactorily  settle  losses.  Mr.  Dunn 
not  only  carries  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual,  but  two  other 
mutual  fire  associations. 

Mr.  Epple  asked  if  the  committee  had  looked  into  the 
question  whether  all  members  of  the  Association  are 
equally  protected. 


Mr.  Beck  said  that,  except  in  Colorado,  a mutual  com- 
pany could  do  business  in  all  States. 

Mr,  Faircloth  asked  if  the  company  could  cover  Canada. 

Mr.  Beck  said  he  had  not  yet  ascertained  this. 

President  McKenzie  said  that  other  mutual  companies 
from  the  United  States  were  doing  business  in  Canada. 

'Mr.  Dewar  asked  if  the  committee  had  considered  all 
matters  connected  with  this  carefully,  especially  the  mat- 
ter of  expense. 

Mr.  Epple  thought  that  if  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Association  were  satisfied,  we  could  be. 

Mr.  Beck  said  that  the  organization  of  a mutual  com- 
pany would  cost  $100.  He  thought  no  committee  would 
make  definite  arrangements  to  organize  a company  unless 
assured  of  enough  members  of  the  company  to  carry  it  on. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  a man  might  apply  for  $1,500  insurance, 
and  asked  would  the  application  be  granted  without  in- 
vestigation. 

Mr.  Beck  said  the  men  who  handle  the  business  would 
look  this  up.  Mr.  Dunn  receives,  as  secretary  of  the  mu- 
tual company,  25  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  and  this 
covers  all  expenses  incident  to  carrying  on  the  insurance 
business,  excepting  the  charter. 


Edward  C.  Beck. 


Mr.  Grimmer  asked  Mr.  Dewar  if  the  stock  companies 
investigated  risks.  In  New  York,  he  said,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Block  said  that  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in- 
spect his  shop  in  Philadelphia  twice  a year. 

Mr.  Dewar  corroborated  this  for  Pittsburgh,  and  added 
that  if  they  neglect  to  follow  the  instructions  of  the  in- 
spectors the  insurance  rates  are  increased.  The  same 
thing  is  done  in  a mutual  company.  He  thought  it  im- 
possible to  organize  a mutual  company  in  an  Association 
like  this. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  said  the  company  does  not  investigate, 
but  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  investigates  to  estab- 
lish a rate. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  the  company  does  investigate,  and  they 
have  insurance  maps. 

Mr.  Udall  said  that  different  States  work  under  differ- 
ent plans.  'In  New  Jersey  the  rates  are  fixed  by  the  State. 

Mr.  Beck  said  he  had  last  year’s  report  of  the  Paint 
Trade  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  The  only  man  on 
the  officers  or  directors  paid  is  the  secretary,  Houston 
Dunn.  The  only  man  on  the  board  who  is  a practical  in- 
surance man  is  Mr.  Dunn.  This  company  has  over  a half 
million  dollars’  insurance.  If  we  formed  a similar  com- 
pany the  officers  would  be  taken  from  this  Association. 
The  question  of  investigation  is  the  simplest  matter.  The 
underwriters  inspect  your  place,  whether  you  are  insured 
or  not. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  the  New  York  Fire  Department  had 
men  constantly  inspecting.  If  you  do  not  carry  out  in- 
structions you  are  yanked  off  to  jail.  The  Board  of  Un- 
derwriters make  all  sorts  of  trouble  to  keep  your  rates  up. 

Mr.  Cook  asked  if  the  entire  organization  would  be  re- 
sponsible or  only  those  who  insured. 

Mr.  Beck  said  that  a year  ago  a representative  of  the 
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Paint  Trade  Mutual  was  present  and  the  matter  was  shoved 
off  till  the  last  day.  Putting  the  matter  over  would  gain 
nothing. 

Mr.  Schlosser  said  the  committee  had  done  the  best  they 
could.  They  would  not  go  on  unless  they  felt  sure.  All 
the  Association  would  risk  is  the  $100  that  the  charter 
would  cost. 

Mr.  Butler  said  the  Association  would  not  be  responsible. 
The  only  people  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  com- 
pany are  those  who  insure.  All  they  ask  is  the  moral 
support  and  indorsement  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  that  in  case  of  a default  of  the  insur- 
ance companies  the  individual  members  of  the  Association 
are  responsible  for  a default  of  the  insurance  company  or 
for  any  losses. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  said  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  place 
all  our  insurance  in  this  company.  In  case  of  a fire  the 
different  companies  would  each  pay  their  percentage  of 
the  loss. 

The  motion  that  the  Association  instruct  the  committee 
to  proceed  with  the  organization  of  a mutual  fire  insur- 
ance company  was  lost. 

On  motion  the  committee  was  discharged. 

Charles  Macnichol  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Credentials  that  there  was  a total  of  1,780  votes  repre- 
sented  by  certificates. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper,  read  by  James 
Phinnemore,  of  Toronto,  as  follows:— 

Various  Woods  and  Their  Finishes  Relative  to 
Beauty  and  Durability. 

iatroducln g this  subject,  I might  say  that  it  lends 
an  elaborate  treatment  when  entered  fully  into 
the  different  phases  of  it.  We  have  striven  to  deal  with 
it  as  much  as  possible  on  a practical  basis,  so  that  the 
compilation  and  treatment  of  the  same  will  be  on  record 
and  serve  a very  useful  purpose  for  reference 
Various  woods,  like  individuals,  have  to  be  thorouehlv 
understood  m their  nature  in  order  to  be  properly  treated*^ 

a hHAfPUr?°Se  in  connecti°n  with  practical  work’ 

a brief  review  of  the  wood  itself.  We  are  aware  that  +hi4 
is  no  new  thing,  but  your  obedient  servants  thought  that 
as  new  members  are  continually  coming  into  the  craft  a 
discussion  of  this  would  be  beneficial  to  them  as  well  ’as 

refresh  our  own  memories  and  experiences.  First 
then,  let  me  say  that  this  is  distinctly  an  association 

take6?;’  aaSn»rfry  member  °f  the  Toro"t° Association  has 
taken  a part  in  preparing  it.  W'e  do  not  come  to  this 
convention  of  intelligent  and  practical  master  painter? 

ith  any  egotism  or  spirit  of  par  excellence,  but  merely 
as  your  equals,  and  trust  that  you  will  give  this  your 
due  consideration  and  general  discussion.  You  will  notice 

h's  je?V?  dlvlded  under  two  heads-  namely,  "Beaut? 
and  Durability,”  two  qualifications  absolutely  necessary 
to  meet  the  conditions  that  should  give  a satisfied  cus‘- 

uTa^es^h  mmtte?  h°tW  W£"  a building  may  be  constructed, 
it  takes  the  master  touch  of  the  experienced  painter  and 
decorator  to  leave  it  a thing  of  beauty  and  a joy  forever. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  the  so-called  progress  of  modern 
onstruction  in  fireproof  buildings  natural  wood  finishes 
ar,e.to  be  relegated  as  a thing  of  the  past,  and  herein  the 
trade  of  the  master  painters  is  going  to  suffer,  as  these 
e'larr)f]ed  imitations  on  kalsomined  work  are  fast  sub- 
stituting the  genuine  article,  and  their  imitations  to  some 
extent  are  creditable,  but  still  imitation.  Now  then  com! 

!"*Lback  t0,  ?Ur  -SU,bJeCt’  Iet  us  ask  what  d°  we  meanTy 
beauty  relative  to  wood  finishes,”  and  the  answer  is 
A treatment  of  various  woods  that  will  either  preserve 
then  natural  condition  or,  in  treating  them,  intensify 
m fn  ex,tent  'as  wiU  enable  the  various  woods 

eWenf  Lthe,mse  y,es  n the  most  harmonious  and  artistic 
effect  in  connection  with  other  schemes  of  decorations.” 

. ome  are  ardent  advocates  of  leaving  the  wood  finished 
in  the  natural  condition,  while  others  seek  to  beautify 
by  application  of  different  stains.  We  therefore  leave  it 
an  open  question  as  to  whether  it  is  a wise  course  to 
treat  wood  in  any  other  manner  than  to  preserve  its  nat- 
ural beauty.  When  we  are  confronted  with  the  question 
(an  we  improve  upon  nature  relative  to  this  article’’’ 
we  are  compelled  to  say  "No,"  with  decided  emphasis 
but  when  we  are  face  to  face  with  our  modern  methods  of 
varying  these  n tone  and  color,  we  are  up  against  a prop- 
ositlon  which  leaves  no  room  for  argument.  To  preserve 
their  beauty  in  their  natural  condition  we  should  strive 
to  treat  them  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  obliterate  their 
line  grain  and  texture  or  cover  up  their  silkiness  of  effect 
aiming  at  transparency  so  that  the  wood  can  be  seen  at 
s best,  so  also  in  staining  and  filling,  the  object  should 
be  to  avoid  blurring  or  blotting  out  the  beauty  of  the 
grain.  Some  woods  are  harder  In  nature  than  others,  and 
»“  :sm.’uent  , These  re<lulre  less  oil  and  sharper 
™hllf  ,,bt‘  ?of„ter  woods  llften  require  a thin  coat 
on  o!  shellac  before  proceeding  to  stain  We  think 

<T,r!  "’V  moMsubtle  <>f  1 bl>‘se  woods  for  treatment  is 
, iM  i P>ne.  V\  e mention  this  one  especially  as  it  has 
f»rvnv  r <'*L)erUvilCt‘  of  ITmn*v  that  it  is  at  its  best  when 

v!'r  ii'"  V'  naU"nl-  If  stained  in  a light  color  stain  it 
itnai  ibl>  wipes  out  all  the  beauty  of  the  wood,  and  if  in 
a dark  stain  only  the  very  hard  portions  of  the  grain  show. 


giving  it  rather  a coarse  appearance.  We  would  like  to 
hear  a discussion  on  the  best  method  of  treatment  of  this 
particular  wood  at  the  close  of  this  paper. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the  other  division — 
durability.  Various  materials  and  methods  are  adopted 
by  different  advocates  for  the  finishes  of  woods  as  to  their 
durability.  Some  prefer  wax,  others  a first-class  gum 
varnish,  well  rubbed  down  to  a semi-gloss,  others  high 
gloss,  others  a shellac  varnish  and  rubbed,  others  French 
polish,  and  some  entirely  in  oil.  Our  answer  to  all  these 
is  each  one  has  a place  and  a claim  when  applied  to  cer- 
tain woods  and  under  certain  conditions.  We  must  take 
into  consideration  whether  the  wood  is  to  be  used  on  the 
interior  or  exteriors,  whether  in  a basement  or  on  the 
upper  floors,  whether  the  building  will  warrant  an  expen- 
sive finish  or  no.  These  are  factors  in  deciding  the  per- 
manency of  the  finishes.  Hence  the  necessity  of  a thor- 
ough knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  master  painter  re- 
garding this  subject.  We  will  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  various  woods  used  most  generally  in  our  calling, 
beginning  with 

Pine. 

There  are  two  varieties  used  very  largely  commercially, 
soft  pine  and  hard  pine,  or  white  pine  and  red  pine. 
White  pine  is  the  best  material  of  the  two  kinds,  its  most 
valuable  qualities  being  its  softness,  lightness  and  com- 
parative durability,  coupled  with  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  worked  and  the  fact  that  it  holds  its  place  with 
little  shrinkage  or  swelling.  We  have  here  exhibit  No.  1, 
showing  it  stained  under  the  following  specifications:— 

Sample  A. — Natural  finish;  oiled,  shellacked  and  on©  coat 
varnish,  gloss  finished. 

Sample  B. — Stained  pine;  stained,  shellacked,  varnish  one 
coat  and  rubbed. 

No.  2. — Hard  Pine  or  Georgia  Pine. 

This  is  sold  under  a number  of  trade  names,  such  as 
Georgia  pine,  Southern  pine,  yellow  pine  and  Carolina 
pine,  but  it  is  all  made  up  of  these  four  specials.  Speci- 
fications as  finished: — 

Sample  A.— Natural  finish;  one  coat  of  liquid  filler  and 
one  coat  of  varnish. 

Sample  B. — Stained;  two  coats  of  varnish  and  rubbed. 

No.  3. — Spruce. 

This  is  a lumber  not  much  used  in  connection  with  the 
building  industry,  but  is  well  known  in  the  pulp  industry. 
Our  sample  will  show  its  possibilities  in  connection  with 
inside  trim.  Specifications: — 

Sample  A. — Natural  finish;  three  coats  of  gloss  varnish. 

Sample  B.— Stained  and  three  coats  varnish,  gloss  finish. 

Sample  C. — Flat  finish,  stained,  two  coats  gloss  varnish, 
one  coat  flat  varnish. 

No.  4. — Basswood. 

This  wood  is  soft,  light,  weak  and  non-durable.  with  a 
coarse  grain,  a fine  even  texture.  Its  value  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  easily  worked,  does  not  warp  or  check  and 
is  very  tough.  Holding  nails  and  taking  paint  well,  also 
free  of  knots.  An  excellent  foundation  for  painting  and 
enameling.  Specifications: — 

Sample  A. — Natural;  oiled,  one  coat  shellac,  one  coat 
varnish  and  rubbed. 

Sample  B. — Stained;  one  coat  spirit  stain,  one  coat  var- 
nish and  rubbed. 


No.  5. — Butternut. 

Sometimes  called  white  walnut,  is  open  grained  and  re- 
sembles walnut  in  grain  and  texture.  When  stained  makes 
an  excellent  substitute  for  walnut.  Specifications: — 

Sample  A. — Natural;  filled  with  paste  filler,  one  coat 
shellac,  one  coat  varnish  and  rubbed. 

Sample  iB. — Same  treatment,  but  slightly  stained. 

No.  6. — Chestnut. 

This  wood  is  coarse,  straight  grained,  light  weight,  mod- 
erately strong  and  hard,  very  stiff  and  brittle,  durable 
when  exposed,  easily  seasoned  and  holds  nails  well.  It 
has  an  attractive  grain  and  beautiful  figure.  Has  grown 
in  favor  for  interior  decorations.  Specifications: — 

Sample  A.— Natural;  filled,  one  coat  shellac,  one  coat 
varnish  and  rubbed. 

Sample  B.— Slightly  stained,  one  coat  shellac  and  waxed. 

No.  7. — Ash. 

Two  kinds  of  this  wood  are  used,  white  and  black.  The 
uses  of  black  ash  are  quite  different  from  those  of  white 
ash  because  of  its  different  qualities.  It  is  much  softer, 
not  as  strong  or  as  elastic  and  is  more  durable.  Black 
ash  has  a pronounced  attractive  figure  and  is  more  dur- 
able for  decorative  purposes.  It  is-  therefore  called  on  to 
meet  large  demands  for  Interior  finish  of  houses,  railroad 
and  trolley  cars.  Specifications: — 

Sample. — Stained,  one  coat  shellac,  one  coat  varnish  and 
rubbed. 
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‘ No.  8. — Oak. 

The  oaks  are  the  leading  hardwoods  consumed  tby  the 
wood  users.  In  trade  the  wood  of  oaks  is  separated  into 
two  general  classes,  white  oaks  and  red  oaks,  but  the 
botanist’s  classification,  which  is  based  on  difference  of 
flowers,  fruit  and  leaf,  divides  the  oaks  into  more  than 
fifty  species.  The  manufacturer  bases  his  distinction  upon 
the  qualities  of  the  wood.  The  white  oaks  possess  an  even 
grain  and  fine  texture  and  are  usually  strong,  hard,  heavy, 
tough,  dense  and  durable  but  difficult  to  season.  The  red 
oaks  are  less  strong  and  durable,  but  more  easily  worked 
because  softer  and  more  easily  kilndriad.  Oak  is  sawn  in 
different  cuts,  such  as  straight,  quarter  cut,  rotary,  etc., 
and  is  most  beautiful  for  interior  decorations.  Specifica- 
tions:— 

Sample  A.— White  oak  fumed;  one  coat  shellac  and 
waxed. 

Sample  B.— Stained,  shellacked  and  waxed. 

Sample  A.— Red  oaks;  filled,  shellacked,  one  coat  varnish 
and  rubbed. 

Sample  B.— Water  stained,  one  coat  shellac  and  waxed. 

No.  9. — Walnut. 

Black  walnut  is  the  most  expensive  hardwood  used  and 
is  now  getting  very  scarce.  Its  production  has  largely  to 
be  cultivated.  It  is  very  durable,  easy  to  work,  hard, 
porous,  strong,  stiff,  heavy,  stable  in  place,  non-elastic  and 
with  an  intermediate  straight  grain;  used  largely  by  mak- 
ers of  caskets,  coffins,  organs  and  furniture  manufactur- 
ers; it  is  capable  of  a beautiful  finish.  Specifications: — 

Sample  A.— Natural;  waxed  only. 

Sample  B.— Slightly  stained,  one  coat  shellac,  one  coat 
varnish  and  rubbed. 

Sample  C.— Stained,  two  coats  varnish  and  rubbed. 

Sample  D.— Stained,  two  coats  shellac  and  rubbed. 

No.  10. — Mahogany. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  woods  used  for  decorative 
purposes  and  is  used  largely  for  furniture,  desks,  pianos 
and  interior  finishing.  It  is  capable  of  several  treatments, 
but  shows  to  best  advantage  when  finished  natural.  Spec- 
ifications:— 

Sample. — Samples  slightly  stained,  two  and  three  coats 
varnish  and  rubbed.  Special  examples  of  wood  finishing. 

No.  11. — Birch. 

This  is  a native  of  Canada  and  is  largely  growing  in 
popular  favor  as  the  supply  of  more  expensive  hardwoods 
is  exhausted.  It  is  fairly  hard  and  strong,  with  a fine 
grain.  It  is  easily  worked,  takes  a high  polish  and  can 
be  stained  to  imitate  more  expensive  woods  like  cherry, 
mahogany  and  walnut.  Specifications: — 

Sample  A— Natural  finish;  oiled,  one  coat  shellac,  one 
coat  varnish  and  glossed. 

Sample  B. — Stained;  one  coat  shellac,  one  coat  varnish 
and  rubbed. 

No.  12. — Cypress. 

It  is  a native  of  the  Southern  States  and  grows  in 
swampy  ground,  inhabiting  flood  lands  along  the  coast 
that  are  partly  submerged.  The  wood  is  soft  and  light, 
with  a fine  straight  grain  and  texture.  It  takes  stain  well, 
but  for  successful  treatment  it  requires  to  be  John  Dewar- 
ized,  or  in  other  words,  specialized,  regarding  staining 
and  painting.  Specifications: — 

Sample  A.— Stained,  shellacked  and  waxed. 

Sample  B. — Varnished  and  rubbed. 

No.  13. — Maple. 

Valuable  because  of  the  choice  figured  wood  known  as 
birds’  eye  and  curly  maple,  etc.,  and  the  many  uses  for 
which  this  wood  alone  is  the  most  adaptable,  owing  to  its 
combined  qualities  or  strength,  hardness,  stiffness  and  its 
ability  to  hold  its  shape  when  properly  seasoned.  Speci- 
fications:— 

Sample. — Natural  finish  in  varnish  only  and  rubbed. 

No.  14. — Gum  Wood. 

This  wood  is  moderately  soft  and  fairly  tough.  It  is 
cross-grained  and  has  a fine,  uniform  texture  and  takes  a 
good  polish.  The  color  of  the  wood  is  not  uniform,  but 
runs  in  irregular  streaks.  This  fact  is  often  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  staining  red  gum  to  imitate  Circassian  walnut. 
It  is  sometimes  called  satin  wood. 

We  have  here  a number  of  woods  finished  which  are 
specialties,  and  to  which  we  desire  to  call  your  attention 
and  inspection,  showing  the  scope  of  possibility  that  lies 
within  the  range  of  the  master  painter  as  a wood  finisher. 

I trust  that  we  have  succeeded  in  'arousing  your  interest 
in  this  subject  and  revived  within  you  all  a greater  desire 
to  elevate  the  craft  by  putting  forth  the  best:  effort  you 
can  in  advancing  its  interest  to  the  objective  goal  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  and  workmanship. 

Special  Woods. 

Special  mahogany  woods  and  their  finishes. 

Natural  mahogany  wood. 


Birds’  eye  maple  wood. 

Birds’  eye  cherry  wood. 

Magnolia  wood. 

Hungarian  ash. 

Burl  walnut  wood. 

Circassian  walnut  wood. 

Sample  A. — Red  oaks;  filled,  shellaced,  one  coat  varnish 

On  motion  the  paper  was  received  with  a vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Donovan  asked  whether  the  stains  used  were  water, 
oil  or  acid. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  said  that  on  each  sample  the  specifica- 
tion showed  the  kind  of  stain  used.  Each  member  was 
asked  to  finish  a sample  in  accordance  with  his  usual  prac- 
tice. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  he  had  never  heard  gum  wood  re- 
ferred to  as  satin  wood. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  said  satin  wood  was  as  light  in  color  as 
maple  and  had  the  grain  of  mahogany. 

Mr.  Wall  said  satin  wood  was  very  different  in  grain 
from  gum  wood.  It  is  very  expensive  and  sold  by  the 
pound.  It  comes  from  the  East  Indies.  On  general  prin- 
ciples he  did  not  believe  in  trying  to  change  or  improve 
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the  color  of  wood.  He  would  prefer  to  let  the  color  of 
the  wood  alone,  or  at  most,  tone  it  to  harmonize  with  the 
decoration  of  the  room.  As  the  wood  grows  older  the 
beautiful  tones  that  come  by  age  can  never  be  improved  on. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  Mr.  Wall  should  have  said  faddists 
when  he  spoke  about  stains. 

Mr.  Epple  said  many  manufacturers  use  the  term  satin 
effects  or  satin  finish.  It  sounds  inviting  to  the  lady  who 
is  going  to  have  her  house  finished. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  that  as  he  viewed  the  samples  it  is  a 
commercial  proposition.  We  have  the  faddists,  and  one 
of  the  hardest  propositions  is  the  lady  who  has  done  china 
painting.  But  we  must  try  to  give  them  what  they  want. 
He  described  work  he  had  seen  done  in  New  York,  especi- 
ally one  piece  of  natural  oak,  gilded  on  the  bare  wood 
and  lacquered  over  the  gold  coat  It  was  a beautiful  effect. 
He  told  how  he  got  in  some  New  York  houses  to  see  things 
that  he  could  afterward  sell  to  his  clients  in  Pittsburgh. 
“It  was  a commercial  proposition,”  he  said.  He  told  of 
a lady  who  wanted  her  house  finished  in  “malachite.”  He 
got  her  to  describe  “malachite  oak.”  She  wanted  it  fin- 
ished right  off.  and  she  didn’t  care  how  it  was  done,  but 
she  wanted  malachite  green.  He  got  an  acid  stain  that 
the  manufacturers  told  him  would  produce  a green  effect. 
He  remained  at  the  house  till  three  o’clock  in  the  after- 
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noon  and  everything  seemed  to  be  going  beautifully.  The 
next  morning  the  lady  telephoned  him  to  know  what  had 
happened  to  his  malachite  green.  “Oh,  that’s  all  right, 
that’s  the  first  process,’’  was  Mr.  Dewar’s  reply:  That  was 
commercialism.  I got  two  greens  of  the  finest  texture  and 
mixed  it  with  a penetrating  oil,  and  I went  in  ready  for 
second  process.  We  gave  her  a beautiful  shade  of  mal- 
achite green.  It  was  a fad.  It  is  not  what  we  think  is 
right,  it  is  What  the  people  want.  Only  a few  days  ago 
a lady  told  him  she  had  bought  a mahogany  piano  that 
she  wanted  made  to  look  like  walnut.  In  New  York  lum- 
ber yards  you  will  find  the  mahogany  boards  exposed  to 
the  weather  to  bring  out  the  color.  The  lumber  that  we 
get  for  mahogany  is  dried  by  a quick  process,  and  it  is  as 
light  as  white  pine.  Mahogany  does  not  color  up  in  arti- 
ficial light.  I was  called  to  finish  a house  and  I got  the 
coloring  matter  out  of  old,  rotten  mahogany  and  used  it 
to  age  the  mahogany.  It  is  like  the  ten-year-old  whisky 
that  they  make  right  away. 

Mutual  Fire  Insurance. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  he  felt  the  Association  was  premature 
in  discharging  the  Committee  on  Fire  Insurance  and  he 
offered  a resolution  that  the  committee  be  reinstated  and, 
at  the  next  annual  convention,  they  bring  forward  a con- 
cise-statement of  the  entire  matter,  with  all  the  legal 
status  of  the  case. 

Mr.  Beck  said  he  believed  he  had  enough  data  with  him 
to  satisfy  the  members  of  the  Association  as  to  the  stand- 
ing of  such  an  association.  There  is  no  liability,  and  the 
committee  think  they  can  satisfy  the  members  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  he  felt  the  committee  could  add 
nothing  to  what  they  had  reported. 

Mr.  Willem  said  that  Mr.  Dewar’s  motion  was  not  in 
order,  but  the  action  of  the  convention  should  first  be  re- 
considered. 

Mr.  Dewar  withdrew  his  motion  and  moved  to  recon- 
sider. Carried. 

Mr.  Dewar  then  moved  that  the  committee  be  instructed 
to  report  later  in  the  convention.  Carried. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

On  motion  the  convention  adjourned  at  5 p.  m. 

President  McKenzie  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
10.30  a.  m.,  and  announced  the  receipt  of  a communication 
from  the  National  Association  of  Builders’  Exchanges,  in- 
viting the  Association  to  send  delegates  to  the  conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  Baltimore. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dewar  the  invitation  was  accepted  and 
the  president  appointed  the  following  committee:— Thomas 
Gwilliam,  Baltimore;  A.  H.  McGhan  and  Charles  Mac- 
nichol,  Washington. 

Conrad  Krause,  of  Cleveland,  next  read  the  following 
report: — 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Legislation, 
Liability  and  Compensation  Laws. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:— 

The  report  which  your  committee  had  prepared  and 
which  was  to  have  been  read  at  the  Washington  conven- 
tion was  referred,  during  the  closing  moments  of  that  con- 
vention, to  the  Executive  Board,  which  held  their  mid- 
summer meeting  at  Cedar  Point  last  July  for  considera- 
tion. Your  committee  received  no  instructions  or  sugges- 
tions relative  to  a continuation  of  their  work.  The  board, 
after  due  consideration,  decided  to  present  the  report  at 
the  Cincinnati  convention,  during  its  second  session,  in- 
viting a discussion  before  your  honorable  body.  Since 
then  your  committee  has  been  advised  to  continue  their 
efforts  in  securing  statistical  information  to  show  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  to  date  in  the  States,  along 
the  lines  of  acquiring  uniform  legislation,  liability  and 
compensation  laws.  The  States  reported,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1914,  to  have  enacted  compensation  laws,  had 
taken  the  initial  step  toward  the  hoped-for  solution  of  the 
great  problem  which  has  for  years  been  so  vitally  im- 
portant to  employers  and  employes. 

We  must  admit  that  the  problem  has  not  yet  reached 
that  point  of  final  perfection  which  we  would  desire,  and 
many  features  have  been  and  will  necessarily  be  further 
altered  and  amended  before  arriving  at  that  conclusive 
point.  But  although  conceding  that  compensation  laws 
are  still  in  their  experimental  stages  In  many  of  the  States, 
the  progress  toward  their  development  have  shown  a re- 
markable Improvement  In  the  elimination  of  an  evil  which 
has  ror  years  been  the  source  of  untold  loss  and  worry 
to  all  engaged  In  the  industrial  field. 

As  ibis  is  a subject  In  which  we,  as  individuals  as  well 
as  collectively,  tire  vitally  Interested,  our  Association 
should  by  all  means  continue  as  a whole  in  keeping  the 
matter  in  mind  at  all  times,  awaiting  the  opportune  mo- 
ment when  the  essential  co-operation  of  all  employers  will 
be  required  for  the  successful  result  which  will  ultimately 
tollovv  their  efforts.  Your  committee,  therefore,  rec- 
ommends that  the  work  which  has  but  only  begun  be 


prosecuted  with  renewed  vigor  and  enthusiasm,  inviting 
agitation  and  discussion  for  the  adoption  of  uniformity 
in  the  laws. 

New  Laws. 

During  the  year  1915  new  laws  were  enacted  and  put  in 
force  in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Indiana,  Montana,  Oklahoma, 
Vermont  and  Wyoming.  The  acts  in  Maine  and  Pennsyl- 
vania became  effective  January  1,  1916,  making  a total  of 
thirty-one  States  which  are  now  operating  under  compen- 
sation laws,  besides  the  territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  Phillipine  Islands,  in  addition  to  the 
Federal  law,  all  being  based  upon  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples for  which  they  were  intended,  but  differing  more 
or  less  in  accordance  with  the  different  conditions  which 
must  be  met  with  in  the  various  States.  The  States  in 
adopting  legislative  acts  have  done  so  with  the  primary 
object  of  securing  some  sort  of  a law  which  they  believe 
would  meet  the  requirements  in  their  particular  commun- 
ity, and  the  necessity  for  amending  legislation  now  be- 
comes apparent  when  in  effect.  In  the* majority  of  States 
a payment  of  partial  and  permanent  disability  is  based 
upon  the  weekly  average  wage,  and  which  rule  is  generally 
adhered  to.  The  burden  of  payment  also  is  almost  uni- 
versally imposed  upon  the  employer. 

In  Virginia  the  employer  pays  90  per  cent,  and  the  em- 
ploye 10  per  cent. 

In  Nevada  the  entire  cost  rests  with  the  employer,  ex- 
cept that  he  may  deduct  $1  per  month  from  each  employe’s 
wages  for  medical  expenses. 

In  Montana  the  employer  may  secure  contributions  from 
the  employes  for  hospital  fund. 

The  maximum  payment  of  $2,050  in  Wyoming,  $2,500  in 
Colorado,  $3,000  in  Maine,  $3,500  in  Vermont,  $4,000  in 
Nevada,  $5,000  in  Indiana,  and  $6,000  in  Alaska  illustrates 
the  market  value  of  life  in  the  different  States. 

In  Montana  periodical  payments  may  in  any  case  be 
converted  into  whole  or  lump  sum  payments. 

In  Oklahoma  the  act  only  applies  to  non-fatal  accidents. 

In  Alaska  and  Wyoming  all  disputes  are  settled  by  the 
courts  with  or  without  jury  trials,  and  no  provision  is 
made  in  either  case  for  medical  aid.  In  the  Canal  Zone 
all  decisions  are  made  by  the  Governor.  The  settlement 
of  disputts  in  most  of  the  States,  however,  is  determined 
by  the  Industrial  Board  for  Commissions,  subject  to  the 
appeal  of  the  courts. 

Amendments. 

The  scope  of  the  existing  acts  has  been  enlarged  and 
extended  by  the  adoption  of  numerous  amendments  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

In  California  a change  was  made  by  substituting  the 
words  “personal  injury  or  injuries”  for  “accident  or  acci- 
dents,” and  “disability”  for  the  words  “personal  injury” 
throughout  the  act.  A rating  is  added  to  the  schedule  of 
permanent  disability  benefits,  providing  for  65  per  cent, 
of  the  average  wages  for  a term  of  four  weeks  in  the.  case 
of  a 1 per  cent,  disability.  The  Legislature  of  the  State 
passed  an  act  in  1915  providing  that  officers  and  members 
in  the  National  Guard  killed  or  wounded  shall  be  entitled 
to  compensation  within  the  law. 

In  Connecticut  the  law  now  stipulates  “all  industries  in 
which  five  or  more  persons  are  employed.”  where  it  for- 
merly read  “all  industries  in  absence  of  contrary  election 
of  employers.”  The  waiting  time  is  reduced  from  two 
weeks  to  ten  days.  The  levy  of  $750  for  expenses  of  the 
Compensation  Commission,  where  there  are  no  dependents 
of  a workman,  is  discontinued.  Casual  employes  are  now 
excluded  in  the  act. 

In  Massachusetts  the  schedule  of  compensation  for  per- 
manent disability  has  been  changed  from  a payment  of 
one-half  the  average  weekly  wage  of  the  injured,  for  a 
period  of  500  weeks  to  a sum  not  exceeding  $4,000.  The 
compensation  for  death  to  a person  wholly  dependent  a 
weekly  payment  of  one-half  the  weekly  wages  for  a period 
of  300  weeks  has  been  changed  to  two-thirds  the  average 
weekly  wage  for  a period  of  500  weeks,  and  to  a sum  not 
exceeding  $4,000. 

In  Michigan  the  appropriation  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Industrial  Accident  Board  is  increased  from  $40,000  to  $50,- 
000.  One  change  was  made  authorizing  the  levying  of  suf- 
ficient premium  or  assessments  on  the  employers  insured 
to  meet  the  administering  of  the  fund.  Other  laws  were 
enacted  which  related  to  an  adjustment  of  claims  for  com- 
pensation and  the  classification  of  risks  by  insurance  com- 
panies. 

Minnesota. — Several  changes  were  made  in  the  manner 
of  the  distribution  of  benefits.  The  weekly  payment  for 
death  or  disability  was  changed  from  $6  minimum  and  $10 
maximum  to  $6.50  minimum  and  $11  maximum,  unless  the 
wages  were  less  than  $6.50,  when  the  full  amount  of  wages 
is  paid.  Payments  are  not  to  exceed  longer  than  300 
weeks  for  partial  disability.  Fer  permanent  disability 
payments  are  made  for  400  weeks,  thereafter,  all  payments 
over  $6.50  per  week  shall  be  reduced  to  $6.50  per  week 
for  150  weeks,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  $5,000.  A special 
liability  law  was  enacted  relating  to  railroads. 

Illinois.— A number  of  changes  relate  to  administrative 
details.  In  case  of  death  the  minimum  rate  has  been 
changed  from  $1,500  to  $1,650,  the  maximum  rate  of  $3,500 
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remains  as  formerly.  The  decisions  of  the  Industrial 
Board  are  now  reviewed  by  the  Circuit  Court  instead  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  latter  restriction  having  been  de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

Nevada. — The  Industrial  Commission  is  to  consist  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  board,  made  up  of  the 
Governor,  the  Attorney-General  and  the  Inspector  of 
Mines.  The  payments  to  dependents  has  been  changed, 
being  increased  from  $5,000  to  $6,000  maximum.  The  wait- 
ing time  has  been  reduced  from  two  weeks  to  one  week, 
and  if  disability  continues  for  three  weeks  or  more,  in- 
stead of  eight  weeks  or  more  as  formerly,  payments  date 
from  time  of  injury.  The  scope  of  the  law  has  been 
changed,  disregarding  the  number  of  employes. 

New  Jersey.— Several  acts  were  passed  as  supplemental 
to  the  compensation  law  as  amended  by  the  acts  of  1913 
relating  to  compensation  payments  on  behalf  of  minors, 
judgments  in  compensation  cases  and  failure  to  pay. 

New  York.— Amendments  in  1915  abolish  the  State  Work- 
men’s Compensation  Commissions  and  the  powers,  duties, 
obligations  and  liabilities  of  said  commissions  are  con- 
ferred upon  the  State  Industrial  Commission.  Permission 
of  agreements  is  allowed  between  employers  and  employes 
to  make  direct  payment,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval 
of  the  Industrial  Commission.  A provision  is  made  for 
advance  payments  prior  to’i final  settlement.  And  another 
for  a penalty  in  case  of  negligence  or  intentional  default 
in  making  compensation  payments. 

'Pennsylvania.— Disputes  are  settled  by  a Workman’s 
Compensation  Board,  a bureau  in  the  Department  of  La- 
bor and  Industry,  which  determines  all  claims  and  who 
shall  issue  a warrant  for  payment  of  such  claims  through 
the  State  Treasurer.  The  resolution  for  an  amendment 
to  the  State  Constitution  to  permit  the  adoption  of  a com- 
pulsory compensation  law  was  voted  upon  at  the  Novem- 
ber, 1915,  election  and  has  been  upheld.  Employers  who 
waited  until  after  the  first  of  the  year  to  reject  the  law 
now  find  that  they  are  subject  to  its  provisions  and  will 
continue  to  be  until  after  sixty  days  from  the  date  they 
give  contrary  notice. 

West  Virginia.— The  Governor  is  authorized  to  appoint 
a State  Compensation  Commissioner,  who  will  have  juris- 
diction of  all  applications  for  compensation  under  the  law. 
Changes  were  made  regarding  payments,  the  minimum 
and  maximum  rates  for  disability  were  raised  from  $3  to 
-$4  and  $6  to  $8  per  week,  respectively.  Medical  and  hos- 
pital expenses  are  allowed  in  special  cases  to  the  amount 
of  $300.  Special  attention  is  given  to  an  employe  con- 
tracting hernia. 

Colorado.— Besides  the  administration  of  the  compensa- 
tion law,  of  this  State,  the  Industrial  Commission  is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  all  labor  laws  and  safety 
laws,  which  duty  is  likewise  performed  by  the  boards  of 
Indiana,  Montana,  Iowa,  California,  Texas,  New  York, 
Ohio  and  Wisconsin. 

The  States  of  Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton also  made  several  amendments  to  their  acts  relative 
to  establishing  premium  rates,  manner  of  direct  benefits 
of  claimants,  the  prosecution  of  employers  for  failure  to 
comply  with  safety  laws,  and  in  Wisconsin  an  amendment 
provides  for  benefits  to  children  in  case  of  divorce  of 
parents. 

Laws  in  Contemplation. 

The  Missouri  Commission  of  1913  prepared  a bill  for  a 
compensation  law,  but  it  failed  to  pass.  A later  commis- 
sion was  ordered  to  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1915,  but 
we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  its  results. 

A bill  was  presented  to  the  1915  Legislature  of  Idaho  and 
passed  both  houses,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor. 

The  Legislature  of  Utah  has  instructed  a commission  of 
that  State  to  prepare  a bill  which  shall  be  presented  at 
the  next  legislative  session. 

The  Kern-McGillicuddy  bill,  known  as  H.  R.  473,  which 
relates  to  employes  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Panama  Railroad,  is  still  before  both  houses  in  Congress, 
its  supporters  not  having  been  able  to  bring  the  matter 
to  final  disposition. 

A problem  which  is  noteworthy  of  consideration  and  is 
•of  great  importance  to  a State-managed  system  of  com- 
pensation is  the  matter  of  estimating  the  amount  of  pay- 
roll. In  Ohio  the  Industrial  Commission  is  confronted  with 
a problem  which  has  never  heretofore  existed  in  any  ex- 
treme degree,  viz.:  underestimate  of  payroll.  The  great 
majority  of  expirations  and  consequently  renewals  of  in- 
surance last  June,  July  and  August,  not  foreseeing  the 
violent  industrial  activity  which  has  taken  place  in  nearly 
every  branch  of  industry  during  the  last  half  of  the  year, 
led  some  employers  to  estimate  their  renewal  six  months 
payroll  on  the  basis  of  their  actual  payroll  for  the  preced- 
ing six  months,  which,  however,  was  a depressed  period. 
To  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  underestimates,  the  com- 
mission mailed  a letter  to  a number  of  employers  of  dif- 
ferent classifications,  requesting  them  to  give  a statement 
of  their  actual  payroll  from  the  date  of  their  renewal 
to  November  15,  1915.  Two  hundred  and  ten  employers 
responded,  giving  a total  actual  payroll  of  $15,306,399.14, 
which  developed  a premium  of  $169,144.41,  whereas  the 
estimated  payroll  of  these  210  employers  to  November  15, 
1915,  was  only  $10,685,602.60,  which  developed  a premium 


of  $111,595,48,  showing  an  underestimate  of  payroll  of  30.19 
per  cent.,  with  an  underestimate  of  premium  of  34.22  per 
cent.  The  sudden  increase  in  the  industrial  activity  that 
has  taken  place  in  this  State  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
in  the  report  that  during  the  six  months’  period  ending 
May  15,  1915,  there  were  reported  to  the  commission  27,019 
claims,  whereas  in  the  following  six  months’  period  ending 
November  15,  1915,  there  were  reported  to  the  commission 
41,331  claims,  an  increase  of  14,312,  or  52,97  pe<r  cent.  In 
the  revision  of  rates  of  January  1,  1916,  which  is  necessa- 
rily only  tentative,  it  is  thought  probable  that  the  net  sur- 
plus of  $26,593.35,  as  shown  in  the  financial  statement,  will 
be  substantially  increased  and  that  most  of  the  209  rates 
which  have  been  increased  can  be  considerably  reduced, 
and  that  the  253  rates  which  have  been  reduced  as  of 
January  1,  1916,  can  be  still  further  lowered. 

Questions  of  this  character  have  their  educational  func- 
tions, inasmuch  as  they  contribute  very  largely  by  their 
results  in  the  actions  taken  by  other  communities.  During 
a period  of  increased  industrial  activity  it  has  been  shown 
that  accidents  have  occurred  more  frequently  in  compari- 
son to  the  number  of  employes,  owing  to  the  employment 
of  a greater  number  of  inexperienced  employes,  and  also 
adding  additional  strain  to  the  experienced  workmen. 
This,  danger  becomes  less  frequent  when  the  period  Of 
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activity  subsides  and  the  careless  and  unreliable  employes 
are  the  first  to  be  displaced  and  the  most  reliable  and 
experienced  employes  are  retained. 

In  perusing  a copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  second 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Indus- 
trial Boards  and  Commissions,  held  at  Seattle,  Wash., 
September  30  to  October  2,  1915,  and  which  copy  was  kindly 
forwarded  by  the  Hon.  Floyd  L.  Daggett,  of  Olympia,  a 
comprehensive  idea  is  given  showing  the  progress  which 
is  being  made  toward  the  developments  of  the  practical 
administration  of  the  compensation  laws  and  the  desire 
of  all  executive  bodies  to  deliberate  upon  the  practical 
problems  confronted,  with  an  interchange  of  experience 
in  the  various  lines  of  work  in  the  compensation  field. 

The  general  opinion,  as  expressed  by  the  members  of 
that  association,  conveys  the  impression  that  the  laws  are 
no  longer  regarded  as  having  been  created  and  kept  in 
existence  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  workers,  but  that 
they  are  also,  to  a great  extent,  beneficial  to  the  employer. 
While  it  is  shown  in  most  instances  that  there  is  a ma- 
terial increase  in  the  cost  as  compared  with  the  old  system 
of  liability  insurance,  the  general  adoption  of  these  laws 
by  the  States  and  the  provinces  of  Canada  makes  this 
cost  a general  tax  upon  the  industry  and  eventually  is 
distributed  so  as  to  be  placed  to  a large  degree  upon  the 
final  consumer. 

• A great  deal  depends  upon  the  members  of  the  National 
Association  in  making  recommendations  to  their  respective 
'States  with  the  purpose  of  bettering  the  conditions  in  their 
own  State  by  the  comparison  of  its  laws  with  those  of 
other  States.  The  discussions  of  existing  differences,  with 
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suggestions  for  future  development,  merit  rating  systems, 
practical  first  aid  and  medical  attendance,  suggestions  on 
accident  prevention  and  the  question  of  the  liability  o 
owners  for  premiums  on  payrolls  of  contractors  and 
lessees  will  eventually  bring  the  matter  of  uniformity  to 
the  Doint  of  being  a national  necessity. 

The  unwillingness  or  inability  of  contractors  and  su  - 
contractors  to  pay  compensation  premiums  presents  a 
rious  problem  to  overcome  in  some  of  the  States.  The  tact 
that  some  employers  can  and  do  escape  payment  of  prem- 
iums results  in  injustice  to  other  employers.  In  building 
construction,  where  the  prevailing  tendency  is  to  sublet 
or  subcontract  the  various  kinds  of  work,  it  has  orten 
been  cS  to  our  attention  that  sub-contractors  who 
failed  voluntarily  to  contribute  to  the  compensation  of  the 
employes,  could  not  be  forced  to  pay  because  of  their 

fi^nTe 'responsible  contractor  who  includes  the  compensa- 
tion premium  in  the  estimated  cost  of  hIs.,^or^.1®  p 
at  a disadvantage  when  he  competes  with  others  who 
evade  thfs  Tfabilify  or  who  fail  to  insure  their  workmen 

In  some  of  the  States  the  laws  place  the  payment  of 
compensation  jointly  upon  the  principal  or  owner  and  the 
contractor  Under  this  condition  it  becomes  imperative 
for  the  owner  to  see  that  his  contractors  or  sub-contrac- 
tors insure  their  liability  or  secure  insurance  for  his  own 

P1Soe1n°rneviewing  the  matter  in  conclusion,  from  the  past 
progr^  which  has  been  made  along  these  lines,  there  is 
o-vcrv  reason  to  believe  that  remedies  to  remove  such 
objectionable  features  as  these  will  be  found  in  the  future 
which  will  make  the  compensation  laws  more  practicable. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Willem  the  paper  was  received  with 

thMrkSBlack  thought  the  report  very  exhaustive.  He  sug- 
gested that  each  member  write  to  Washington  and  ge 
a copy  of  Bulletin  189,  issued  by  the  Labor  Department, 
containing  analyses  of  all  the  laws  of  the  Thirty-one 
States  that  have  enacted  such  laws. 

Mr.  Moers  said  the  paper  showed  there  was  httle  to  be 
done  by  the  International  Association,  because  of  the  dit- 
ference  in  laws  of  the  different  States.  In  Wisconsin  we 
paid  a very  high  rate,  but  a committee  found  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  an  Association  rate.  We  had  bids  from 
five  companies.  The  Executive  Board  recommended  a 
certain  company,  and  in  thirty  days  practically  the  ent1^® 
Association  was  insured  with  that^company,  and  the  rates 
were  reduced  more  than  half. 

Mr.  Epple  thought  the  committee’s  report  should  be  con- 
sidered before  any  report  issued  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Langston  said  that  the  Building  Trades  Employers’ 
Association  of  Chicago  had  started  out  to  form  a Builders 
and  Manufacturers’  Mutual  Liability  and  Compensation 
Insurance  Company.  We  established  rates  for  outside  and 
inside  work,  that  were  much  lower  than  the  old  line  com- 
panies. As  soon  as  we  established  our  company  they  re- 
duced their  rates  about  50  per  cent.  Our  company  has 
been  in  existence  for  a year,  and  we  have  shown  a sub- 
stantial profit,  and  we  not  only  get  lower  rates  but  pay 
back  the  members  a substantial  dividend. 

"“SfJT Dewar  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Ira  D.  Wash- 
burn and  R.  Fee  Johnston  were  present  as  representatives 
of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  and 
he  moved  that  the  courtesies  of  the  Association  be  ex- 
tended to  them. 


Address  by  Ira  D.  Washburn. 

Mr.  Washburn  said  in  part:— I feel  something  like  the 
man  who  moved  to  a little  village  and  wanted  to  get 
change  for  a $5  bill.  He  asked  a rough-looking  man  if 
he  could  change  the  bill,  and  he  replied: — “No,  I can  t 
change  a five-dollar  bill,  but  I am  obliged  for  the  com- 
pliment.’’ I am  not  a speech  maker,  but  I am  obliged  for 
the  compliment.  I was  once  a master  painter  myself,  but 
I fell  from  grace  and  have  got  to  be  content  with  the  lot 
I have  chosen.  In  the  thirty  years  you  have  been  meeting 
you  have  accomplished  a great  deal,  but  there  are  still 
some  barnacles  clinging  to  the  old  ship. 

One  of  them  is  the  Irresponsible  fellows  that  we,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, call  the  "spring  bosses."  I am  afraid  the  manu- 
facturers, jobbers  and  dealers  are  largely  responsible  for 
them — I know  you  are  not — but  we  are  taking  some  meas- 
ures to  prevent  it.  In  Cincinnati  we  gather  together  every 
Tuesday  and  discuss  the  irresponsible  men  who  do  not  pay 
their  bills.  I know  several  of  these  men  in  this  city  who 
have  been  driven  out  of  business,  and  it  is  a good  thing. 
I notice  you  have  taken  up  insurance,  and  it’s  a grand 
thing.  The  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association 
began  it  in  this  very  hotel,  and  a year  later  the  company 
was  formed.  About  45  per  cent,  of  our  members  have  in- 
sured. We  have  paid  our  losses  promptly  and  have  a re- 
serve fund  of  $34,000.  If  you  can  get  your  own  Insurance 
company  that  belongs  to  you  it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
safeguards  ngalnst  the  underwriters.  We  are  not  able  to 
take  all  the  Insurance  a man  may  offer,  but  we  have  re- 
duced the  rates  charged  by  all  the  other  companies.  We 
have  made  money  and  we  will  make  more  mony  as  others 
come  in.  Confidence  has  been  established  in  our  com- 


pany, and  I hope  this  organization  of  yours  will  start 
something  of  this  kind  while  you  are  in  this  city,  and 
make  it  a great  help  to  your  organization. 

I wish  I could  tell  you  what  I think  of  your  industry. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  master  putting  on  the  finishing 
touch  and  the  decorations,  what  would  the  home  amount 
to?  If  we  work  together  we  will  help  people  live  right 
and  have  better  homes.  I want  to  bring  to  you  the  greet- 
ings from  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association. 
If  the  two  organizations  work  together,  hand  in  hand, 
their  accomplishments  will  be  far  greater  than  if  we  work 
separately  and  apart.  (Applause.) 

President  McKenzie  thanked  Mr.  Washburn  for  his  ex- 
pression of  good  will. 

The  next  thing  was  an  address  by  H.  A.  Gardner,  as- 
sistant director,  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.: — 

Report  on  Impregnated  Panel  Tests  and  Fire 
Retardant  Paints. 

Copyright,  1916,  by  Henry  A.  Gardner. 

Announcement  of  the  inauguration  of  a series  of  panel 
paint  tests  conducted  in  co-operation  with  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  was  made  in 
bulletin  44.*  After  exposure  for  nearly  eighteen  months 
the  panels  have  given  information  as  to  the  durability  of 
paints  upon  the  various  impregnated  woods,  and  the  re- 
sults are  recorded  herewith. 

The  tests  were  made  upon  twenty-four  large  sized  white 
pine  panels,  eighteen  of  which  were  impregnated  at  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  in  a treating  cylinder  at  an 
air  pressure  of  130  pounds  per  square  inch  with  three 
different  kinds  of  decay-preventing  and  fire-resisting  salts 
dissolved  in  water.  These  consisted  of  a 5 per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  zinc  chloride,  a 6 per  cent,  solution  of  combined 
ammonium  salts,  and  a 2.6  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
fluoride.  The  remaining  six  panels  were  left  untreated 
for  comparative  purposes.  After  impregnation  and  dry- 
ing the  panels  were  painted  with  two  prepared  linseed  oil 
paints,  one  of  which  contained  equal  parts  of  lead  and 
zinc,  while  the  other  contained  36  per  cent,  each  of  basic 
sulphate-white  lead,  basic  carbonate-white  lead  and  zinc 
oxide,  with  10  per  cent,  of  asbestine.  The  three  sets  of 
panels  were  exposed  at  Atlantic  City,  St.  Louist  and 
Washington. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  tests,  photographic  records  of 
some  of  which  are  shown  here,  that  the  panels  impreg- 
nated with  zinc  chloride  or  ammonium  compounds  do  not 
properly  hold  paint,  these  salts  exerting  a destructive 
action  upon  the  oil  and  pigments.  The  ammonium  salts 
are  the  worst  offenders,  since  they  produce  rapid  yellow- 
ing of  the  paint  film,  such  discoloration  having  been  evi- 
dent soon  after  exposure  of  the  painted  panels.  The  panels 
treated  with  sodium  fluoride,  however,  are  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  there  being  no  visible  difference 
between  these  and  the  painted  panels  which  were  not  im- 
pregnated. The  high  toxic  value  of  sodium  fluoride,  as 
well  as  the  fire-resisting  properties  which  it  can  give  to 
wood,  make  it  well  adapted  for  impregnation  purposes, 
and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a considerable  use  for 
wooden  trim  that  has  been  impregnated  with  this  salt. 
When  such  wood  is  used  for  exterior  or  interior  work 
on  buildings,  the  wood  may  safely  be  decorated  with  high 
grade  prepared  linseed  oil  paints. 

It  is,  moreover,  possible  that  wooden  shingles  in  the 
future  may  'be  impregnated  with  this  salt  in  order  to 
render  them  fire  resistant  previous  to  the  application  of 
paints.  Considerable  data  on  the  subject  of  the  fire- 
resisting  properties  of  impregnated  shingles  is  given  in 
the  following  tables  Nos.  S and  11,  recently  published  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association.* 

The  general  conclusions  from  these  tests  as  published 
by  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association  are  given  in 
the  following  summary:— 

"GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

"From  a consideration  of  all  the  data  given  in  this  re- 
port it  appears  that: — 

"1.  There  was  very  little  variation  in  the  inflammability 
of  the  various  species  of  untreated  woods  when  tested  at 
the  higher  temperatures.  For  example,  all  of  the  speci- 
mens tested  at  375  degrees  C.  ignited  within  two  minutes. 

"2.  Ammonium  salts  and  sodium  borate  gave  more 
efficient  results  than  the  other  chemicals  tested  in  ren- 
dering wood  fire  resistant.  All  of  the  other  salts 
tested  either  did  not  prevent  free  combustion  of  the  wood 
when  injected  in  moderate  quantities  or  they  reacted  with 
the  wood,  weakening  and  discoloring  it. 

“3.  None  of  the  chemical  fire  retardants  used,  when  in- 
jected into  the  wood,  prevented  it  from  glowing  or  char- 
ring. 

"4.  Wooden  shingles  may  be  rendered  fire  retardant 
by  Injecting  certain  chemicals.  The  additional  cost  of 
painting  which  is  necessary  with  water  soluble  salts  would. 


• Bulletin  44.  Sclen.  Sec.,  Paint  Mfrs.'  Assn,  of  U.  S. 
t By  Dr.  Von  Schrenk. 

• Report  of  the  Committee  of  Wood  In  Building  Construction. 
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Test  C. 


TABLE  8.* 

RESULTS  OF  INFLAMMABILITY  TEST  ON  TREATED  CYPRESS  SIDING. 


Treatment. 


Average 
temperature 
of  plate 

Number  when 
of  shin-  specimen 
gles  in  was  Before  ignition, 
average,  placed. 


Averag  e time  of 
exposure  to  heating  plate. 


After  ignition. 


Average  dura- 
tion of  burning 
after  removal. 


Natural  cypress  

6%  solution  ammonium  phosphate  di 
basic  


10%  solution  ammonium  sulphate. . . 3 

10%  solution  sodium  borate 3 


3%  ammonium  phosphate,  5%  am- 
monium sulphate  mixture 


°C. 

325 

325 

325 

325 


325 


Min. 

1 


Sec. 

8 


Min. 


Sec. 


Min. 

9 


Sec. 

5 


Remarks. 


12  minutes  without  ignition.  Did  not  bum 

12  minutes  w ithout  ignition. 

12  minutes  without  ignition.  Did  not  burn 


12  minutes  w ithout  ignition. 


Burned  violently;  all  but  lower  un- 
exposed portion  consumed. 

Flashing  occurred  several  times.  No 
steady  ignition.  Pieces  were  glow- 
ing after  5'  exposure.  The  pieces 
were  exposed  12'. 

Did  not  bum.  Flashing  of  small  blue  flame  oc- 
curred; at  no  time  did  the  speci- 
mens blaze  tip. 

The  pieces  of  this  treatment  ignited 
and  burned  about  30",  when  the 
flame  went  out.  The  pieces  could 
not  be  ignited  until  the  specimen 
was  all  aglow,  when  a small  blue 
flame  burned  over  the  glowing  por- 
tion. These  specimens  were  charr.ed 
through. 

Did  not  bum.  Flashing  occurred  at  times.  No 

steady  burning  occurred. 


* Bulletin  National  Fire  Protective  Association. 


in  most  cases,  no  doubt,  restrict  the  use  of  such  treat- 
ments. 

“5.  The  use  of  insoluble  metallic  borates  precipitated  in 
shingles  appears  to  be  the  most  practical  of  the  methods 
studied  for  rendering  wooden  shingles  fire  retardant. 

“6.  All  of  the  paints  tested  with  shingles  rendered  them 
to  some  degree  more  fire  retardant.  The  most  effective 
of  the  paints  tested,  which  were  suitable  for  outside  use, 
was  one  containing  zinc  borate  pigment  which  acted  as  a 
fire  retardant. 


The  full  report  of  the  laboratory  on  these  tests  is  given 
herewith: — 

“U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
“Forest  Service 
“Forest  Products  Laboratory 
“Madison,  Wis. 

“Report  on  Inflammability  Tests  on  Shingles  Painted  with 
Mineral  Paints. 

“Project  L-179. 


“7.  Shingle  stains  of  the  type  tested  did  not  greatly  in- 
crease the  inflammability  of  the  shingles,  even  though 
they  were  applied  shortly  before  being  tested.  Their  use 
as  a means  of  decorating  treated  shingles  should,  no 
doubt,  be  allowed,  as  they  do  not  detract  materially  from 
the  fire-retarding  treatment. 

“8.  The  paints  tested  which  were  designated  for  inte- 
rior use  were  in  general  more  effective  than  the  paints 
designed  for  outside  use  in  retarding  fire. 

“9.  The  method  of  application  of  a paint  is  of  consider- 
able importance.  It  would  seem  to  be  good  practice  with 
shingles  to  apply  the  paint  to  approximately  three-fourths 
of  both  sides  before  laying  the  shingle.” 

Paints  for  Shingles. 

The  writer  has  been  co-operating  with  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory  in  tests  that  have  been  made  on  the 
relative  fire  resistance  of  the  various  types  of  prepared 
paints  that  are  suitable  for  exterior  wooden  surfaces.  For 
this  purpose  there  were  submitted,  among  others,  a num- 
ber of  paints  which  were  designed  for  the  protection  of 
shingles  and  which  could  be  developed  at  a medium  cost. 


TABLE  1L* 

COST  OF  IMPREGNATION  AND  PAINTING. 


Chemical  fire  retardant. 


.a 


'o  A 
Eg,? 


; 


H 


Pounds  Pounds 


4%  solution  ammonium  phos- 
phate di  basic 

7%  solution  of  ammonium 


£ <p 


3%  ammo,  phosphate  ( mlx- 
4%  ammo,  sulphate  5 ture 
8%  sodium  borate  (borax).. 
Zinc  borate  using  3%  solu- 
tion of  zinc  chloride,  10% 

solution  of  boraxf 

Mixture  of  1Vz%  ammo, 
alum  and  7 %%  aluminum 


solu- 

tion. 

266 

dry 

salt. 

10.64 

$0.0875 

$0.94 

$1.40 

$2.34 

266 

18.62 

.035 

.65 

1.40 

2.05 

266 

7.98 

10.64 

.0876 

.0350 

1.08 

1.40 

2.48 

266 

21.28 

.0375 

.80 

1.40 

2.20 

266 

7.98 

26.60 

.0350 

.0380 

Not 

1.29  necessary  1.29 

266 

19.95 

19.95 

.020 

.010 

.60 

1.40 

2.00 

•Bulletin  National  Fire  Protective  Association. 


“PURPOSE  OF  WORK. 

“The  purpose  of  this  work  was  to  obtain  data  on  the  in- 
flammability of  wood  after  being  painted  with  four  min- 
eral paints  submitted  by  H.  A.  Gardner,  of  the  Institute  of 
Industrial  Research.  The  data  obtained  on  these  paints 
will  he  compared  in  this  report  with  that  obtained  on 
unpainted  wood  and  on  wood  painted  with  two  paints 
which  were  prepared  at  this  laboratory. 

“MATERIALS  USED. 

“Six  Western  red  cedar  shingles  were  used  for  these 
tests.  The  shingles  were  cut  to  6 inches  in  width  and  were 
free  from  knots  and  decay.  These  shingles  were  purchased 
at  a local  lumber  yard  and  were  presumably  air  seasoned 
when  tested. 

“The  four  co-operative  paints  which  were  furnished  by 
H.  A.  Gardner  were  claimed  by  him  to  have  given  marked 
fire-retarding  properties  under  his  method  of  testing  the 
inflammability  of  painted  shingles.  In  order  to  distinguish 
between  the  four  paints  each  was  given  a sample  number. 
The  numbers  given  were  as  follows: — 


Pigment. 

Color.  Sample 

No. 

Chromium  oxide.... 

3375 

(Varnish  paint.) 

Red  oxide  iron 

. . . Red 

3376 

(Linseed  oil  pre- 

Asbestine 

pared  paint.) 

White  lead 

..  Slate 

3376 

(Linseed  oil  pre- 

Zinc  oxide 

pared  paint.) 

Asbestine 
Lamp  black 
Chrome  green ... 

3377 

(Linseed  oil  pre- 

Barium  sulphate 
Asbestine 

pared  paint.) 

“In  referring  to  these  paints 

in  this 

report  they  will  be 

known  by  their  sample  numbers. 

“For  comparison  a one-pigment  paint  was  prepared  from 
chrome  green  pigment  to  represent  a common  green  roof 
paint.  This  paint  is  termed  paint  No.  1 in  this  report. 
A second  paint  containing  several  pigments  was  prepared. 
This  paint  was  termed  paint  No.  2 in  this  report.  These 
paints  had  the  following  composition: — 

“Paint  No.  1. 


Chrome  green  pigment 2*4  pounds. 

Boiled  linseed  oil 1 gallon. 

“Paint  No.  2. 

Pigments  15  pounds. 

Boiled  linseed  oil 1 gallon. 


“The  composition  of  pigment  in  paint  No.  2 is: — 


White  lead 22  percent. 

Zinc  oxide 50  percent. 

Calcium  carbonate 2 per  cent. 

Kaolin  26  per  cent. 


“APPARATUS  USED. 

“The  following  is  a description  of  the  inflammability 
apparatus  used: — 
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“This  apparatus  consisted  ot  a chamber  made  of  asbestos 
board  (sold  under  the  trade  name  of  transite)  22  inches 
long-,  10  inches  wide,  and  7 inches  thick.  (See  Fig.  1.) 
The  upper  10  inches  of  the  apparatus  was  used  as  a heat- 
ing chamber.  The  heat  was  obtained  from  an  electric 
heating  coil  made  by  winding  flat  nichrome  ribbon  on  a 
silica  plate  4 inches  square.  This  plate  or  coil  was  pro- 
tected by  another  silica  plate  of  the  same  size.  The  two 
plates  (see  Fig.  1,  letter  ‘A’)  were  fastened  together  and 
placed  in  the  apparatus  in  such  a manner  that  the  heat 
radiated  to  the  lower  part  of  the  test  specimen,  which 
was  placed  three-fourths  of  an  inch  distant. 

“A  gas  pilot  light  ‘P’  (Fig.  1)  was  allowed  to  barely 
burn  just  below  the  center  of  the  heating  plates.  This 
pilot  light  was  made  so  that  it  could  be  flashed  up  in, 
front  of  the  heated  specimen,  which  was  supported  in  the 
apparatus  by  means  of  a carrier  ‘D.’  This  carriage  al- 
lowed the  test  specimen  to  be  suspended  in  the  apparatus 
at  any  distance  from  the  heating  plate,  but  during  the  test 
it  was  placed  three-fourths  of  an  inch  distant. 

“METHOD  OF  CONDUCTING  TEST. 

“Six  Western  red  cedar  shingles  were  painted  with  two 
coats  of  each  of  the  four  mineral  paints.  The  first  coat 
was  allowed  to  dry  for  three  days  before  the  second  coat 
was  applied.  After  the  paint  had  dried  for  approximately 
45  days  in  each  case  the  shingles  were  tested  in  the  inflam- 
mability apparatus  in  the  following  manner: — 

"Sufficient  electric  current  was  passed  through  the  heat- 
ing coil  to  give  the  silica  plate  a temperature  of  approxi- 
mately 325  degrees  centigrade.  The  temperature  of  the 
plate  was  recorded  by  means  of  a pyrometer  of  the  thermo- 
couple type,  the  couple  lying  flat  against  the  plate.  A 
constant  temperature  was  maintained  as  nearly  as  possible 
throughout  the  tests  until  the  shingles  ignited.  When  the 
temperature  of  the  plate  was  constant  at  325  degrees  centi- 
grade the  test  specimen  was  placed  in  the  carrier  and 
moved  up  to  three-fourthsl  of  an  inch  from  the  plate. 
This  brought  the  lower  part  of  the  specimen  directly  op- 
posite the  heating  plate.  The  radiated  heat  caused  a dis- 
tillation of  the  wood  or  the  giving  off  of  volatile  inflam- 
mable gases.  In  order  to  ignite  these  gases  the  pilot  light 
was  flashed  up  past  the  face  of  the  specimen  at  5-second 
intervals  until  ignition  took  place.  The  length  of  time 
necessary  to  ignite  the  specimen  was  recorded  by  means 
of  a stop  watch. 

“In  test  No.  1 the  specimen  was  allowed  to  burn  in  this 
manner  for  1 minute  after  ignition  took  place.  The  shingle 
in  its  carrier  was  then  drawn  back  about  4 inches  from 
the  heated  zone  and  allowed  to  burn  out.  The  electric 
current  was  not  turned  off  during  this  period.  The  length 
of  time  of  burning,  the  spreading  of  the  flame,  and  the 
condition  of  the  shingle  after  burning  were  all  recorded. 
Three  shingles  were  used  with  each  paint  in  this  test. 

“Test  No.  2 was  identical  with  test  No.  1,  except  that 


the  specimen  was  left  in  position  for  6 minutes  instead 
of  1 minute.  The  length  of  time  before  ignition  took 
place,  the  length  of  time  of  burning,  the  spreading  of  the 
flame,  and  the  condition  of  the  shingle  after  burning  were 
recorded  as  in  test  No.  1. 

‘‘RESULTS. 

“The  attached  tables  give  the  result  of  the  inflammabil- 
ity test  on  unpainted  shingles,  shingles  painted  with  paints 
No.  1 and  No.  2,  and  the  four  mineral  paints  respectively. 

“CONCLUSIONS. 

“Test  No.  1. 

“The  untreated  shingles  were  entirely  consumed  with  the 
exception  of  2 inches  below  the  area  directly  exposed  to 
the  heating  plate,  while  in  the  case  of  the  shingles  painted 
with  samples  3375,  3376  red,  3376  slate,  and  3377  and  paints 
Nos.  1 and  2,  the  burning  was  confined  to  the  area  directly 
exposed  to  the  heating  plate.  These  shingles  retained 
their  original  form.  It  is  evident  from  this  test  that  all 
four  of  these  mineral  paints  possess  some  fire-retarding 
properties,  inasmuch  as  the  natural  shingles  in  this  test 
were  entirely  consumed.  When  the  average  duration  of 
burning  of  the  specimens  after  removal  from  the  heating 
plate  is  considered  it  appears  that  the  chrome  green  min- 
eral paint  sample  No.  3375  is  inferior  when  compared  with 
the  other  three  samples,  and  with  paint  No.  2,  which  was 
prepared  at  the  laboratory.  This,  however,  will  be  brought 
out  in  test  No.  2.” 

“TEST  NO.  2. 

“In  this  test  the  samples  painted  with  paints  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  the  chrome  green,  sample  No.  3375,  were  entirely  con- 
sumed with  the  exception  of  2 inches  below  the  area  di- 
rectly exposed  to  the  heating  plate,  while  in  the  case  of 
samples  3376  red,  3376  slate,  and  3377  green  the  burning 
was  confined  to  the  area  opposite  the  heating  plate.  The 
2-inch  section  on  the  top  of  the  shingles  which  was  left 
unpainted  was  ignited  in  each  case,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  last  three  paints  mentioned  were  the  only  ones  in 
which  this  unpainted  portion  would  burn  off  without 
spreading  over  and  consuming  the  painted  portion  of  the 
shingles. 

“GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

“In  general,  it  could  be  stated  that  from  the  results  of 
these  tests  paints  Nos.  3376  red,  3376  slate,  and  3377  green 
appear  to  be  fairly  good  fire  retardants  and  apparently 
possess  properties  which  separate  them  as  fire  retardants 
from  the  other  paints  used  in  this  test.” 

NOTE. 

The  writer  has  had  the  above  tested  paints  exposed  on 
shingles  for  over  two  years.  They  are  giving  excellent 
protection  and  apparently  will  be  in  good  condition  for 


TABLE  1. 


TEST  NO.  1— INFLAMMABILITY  OF  BED  CEDAR  SHINGLES. 


Temperature 

of  plate 

Time  of  exposure  to  heat- 

when 

ing  plate. 

Duration 

shingle 

, 

5 

of  burning 

Shingle  was  Before  ignition. 

After  ignition. 

after  removal 

Treatment  given. 

No. 

placed,  f— 



t K \ 

, ** 

1 

Remarks. 

°c. 

Min. 

Sec. 

Min.  See. 

Min. 

Sec. 

Natural  red  cedar. . . . . 

1 

825 

45 

1 

13 

30 

Burned  violently;  flame  spread  rapidlv;  en- 

tire  shingle  consumed  with  the  exception  of 

2 inches  helow  the  area  opposite  the  heated 

plate. 

Do 

325 

40 

1 

11 

Do. 

Do 

325 

45 

1 

G 

Do. 

Average  

325 

43 

1 

10 

20 

Paint  No.  1,  red  cedar. 

1 

325 

40 

1 

4 

Burned  violently  for  several  minutes  after 

removal  from  the  heated  zine.  The  flame 

spread  from  the  area  opposite  the  heated 

plate. 

Do 

825 

45 

1 

3 

40 

Do. 

Do 

325 

45 

1 

4 

Do. 

Average  

325 

43 

1 

3 

54 

Paint  No.  2,  red  cedar. 

1 

325 

45 

1 

30 

Bunted  fairly  well  while  exposed.  Burning 

confined  to  area  opposite  heated  plate. 

no 

825 

35 

1 

30 

Do. 

Do 

325 

30 

1 

1 

Burned  fairly  well  while  exposed.  Burning 

confined  to  heated  area ; very  slight  burn- 

ing  for  one  minute  after  removal. 

Average  

325 

37 

I 

40 

Chrome  green,  Sample 

3375.  1 

325 

50 

l 

O 

30 

Burned  fair  while  exposed.  Burning  con- 

fined  to  area  opposite  heating  plate.  Un- 

painted  portion  at  top  ignited,  which  burned 

err  without  igniting  painted  area. 

Do.  

2 

825 

1 

5 

1 

2 

15 

Do. 

Do  

325 

1 

5 

1 

2 

30 

Do. 

Average  

325 

1 

1 

2 

25 

Red,  sample  .1.170 

325 

1 

10 

1 

1 

SO 

Burned  fair  while  exposed.  Burning  confined 

to  area  opposite  heating  plate.  Unpainted 

portion  at  top  ignited,  which  burned  off 

without  Igniting  painted  area. 

1 >o 

325 

1 

1 

l 

Do. 

Do 

2,25 

1 

1 

t 

Do. 

Average  

325 

1 

3 

1 

l 

10 

.•ilato.  S impl  ■ 3370 

1 

325 

1 

1 

50 

Do. 

Do 

o 

225 

1 

1 

l 

Do. 

no 

825 

1 

1 

40 

Do. 

Average  

825 

1 

1 

50 

Green.  Slum'll'  3377. . . . 

I 

825 

1 

20 

1 

4 

Do. 

1 >o 

325 

t 

20 

\ 

3 

Do. 

no 

323 

l 

30 

1 

3 

Do. 

Average  

335 

1 

24 

1 

3 

20 
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TABLE  2. 


TEST  NO.  2— INFLAMMABILITY  TESTS  ON  RED  CEDAR  SHINGLES. 


Temperature 

of  plate 

Time  ot  exposure  to  heat- 

when 

ing  plate. 

Duration 

Ishing-le 

, 

i ^ 

of  burning 

Shingle  was  Before  ignition. 

After  ignition. 

after  removal. 

Treatment  given. 

No. 

placed.  r 

Y 

f — * ^ 

f 

‘ ^ 

Remarks. 

°C. 

Min. 

Sec. 

Min.  Sec. 

Min. 

Sec. 

Paint  No.  1,  red  cedar 

1 

325 

40 

e 

5 

Note  re- 

Burned  violently;  entirely  consumed  in  5 

marks. 

minutes. 

Do 

2 

325 

50 

6 

5 

30 

Burned  violently;  entirely  consumed  in  0V2 

minutes. 

Do 

3 

325 

50 

6 

5 

30 

Do. 

Average  

325 

46 

6 

5 

20 

Paint  No.  2,  red  cedar. 

1 

325 

45 

6 

0 

Burned  6 minutes,  pcorly  at  first;  consumed. 

Do 

2 

325 

45 

6 

G 

Do. 

Do 

. . . . 3 

725 

40 

6 

G 

Do. 

Average  

325 

43 

0 

6 

Chrome  green,  Sample 

3375 . 1 

, 325 

1 

6 

G 

Burned  violently;  entirely  consumed*  in  0 

minutes. 

Do 

2 

325 

1 

6 

6 

Do. 

Do 

3 

325 

1 

6 

6 

30 

Burned  violently;  entirely  consumed  in  6 

minutvs,  30  seconds. 

Average  

325 

1 

6 

G 

10 

Red,  Sample  3376 

1 

325 

1 

6 

G 

Burned  fair  at  start.  Burning  confined  to  area 

opposite  heating  plate.  Lnpainted  portion 

at  top  ignited  and  burned  off  without  lg- 

nition  over  the  painted  area. 

Do 

o 

325 

1 

10 

6 

G 

Do. 

Do 

325 

1 

6 

0 

Do. 

Average  

325 

1 

3 

0 

6 

Slate,  Sample  3376 

1 

325 

1 

6 

7 

Burned  fair;  practically  charred  through 

when  removed.  Burning  was  confined  to 

are-a  opposite  heating  plate,  and  did  not  en- 

tirely  consume  the  specimen.  Glowing 

noted. 

Do  

<> 

325 

1 

5 

6 

5 

Burned  fair:  confined  to  heated  area.  Top 

ignited,  which  burned  off  without  spread- 

ing  over  painted  area.  Out  in  five  minutes. 

Glowing  noted. 

Do 

325 

1 

5 

0 

6 

Same;  only  burned  6 minutes. 

Average  

325 

1 

5 

6 

0 

Green,  Sample  3377.  .. 

1 

325 

1 

25 

6 

6 

Burned  fair.  Top  ignited  and  burned  off  with- 

out  spreading  over  painted  area.  Burning 

really  confined  to  area  opposite  heating 

plate. 

Do 

ft 

325 

1 

30 

6 ’ 

6 

30 

Do. 

Do 

3 

325 

1 

30 

6 

6 

15 

Do. 

Average  

325 

1 

28 

6 

6 

15 

* “Entirely  consumed”  means  that  all 

of  the 

shingle 

w?as  consumed  with  the  exception  of 

the  lower  2 inches,  which  was  not  exposed  to  the 

heat. 


several  years.  A linseed  oil  paint  made  of  zinc  borate  and 
chrome  green  as  prepared  by  C.  H.  Teesdale,  of  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  has  also  been  under  observation  and 
has  proved  very  durable.  Its  fire-resisting  properties  are 
high. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  prepared  linseed  oil 
paints  are  well  suited  for  use  upon  all  exterior  surfaces, 
whether  of  untreated  wood  or  wood  impregnated  with  the 
proper  salts.  Such  paints  have  a distinct  fire-retarding 
action.  For  all  interior  surfaces  similar  treatment  may 
be  adopted,  although  special  fire-retarding  silicates  are 
sometimes  preferred  for  coating  fabric. 

Mr.  ‘Gardner  followed  by  reading  the  paper  on  the 
“Light  Reflecting  Value  of  White  and  Colored  Paints’’ 
which  he  had  previously  read  at  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
vention, and  which  was  published  in  full  in  the  report  of 
that  convention  in  the  February  issue  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  He  concluded  by  showing  a large  number 
of  illustrations  of  Colonial  houses  in  New  England  and 
in  the  South,  which  he  stated  had  been  maintained  in  good 
condition  for  a hundred  years  or  more  by  keeping  them 
constantly  painted  with  good  paint.  • He  showed  these, 
not  to  indicate  the  value  of  any  particular  type  of  paint, 
but  to  illustrate  the  fact  that  any  paint  properly  and 
regularly  applied  will  prevent  decay  and  maintain  a house 
in  good  condition. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Macnichol,  the  paper  was  received  by 
a unanimous  rising  vote  of  thanks  and  appreciation  for 
the  address. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  he  had  many  times  felt  overflowing  with 
satisfaction  to  have  such  a man  associated  with  us.  I 
haven’t  words  to  express  the  thanks  due  him.  He  will- 
ingly responds  to  our  invitations  and  gives  us  something 
to  carry  away.  If  any  one  did  not  receive  a copy  of  Mr. 
Gardner’s  paper,  I am  sure  he  can  obtain  a copy  by 
writing  to  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Mr.  Shay  said  he  wanted  to  extend  thanks  to  Mr. 
Gardner  for  showing  the  good  work  in  the  Old  Bay  State. 

Mr.  Epple  commended  Mr.  Gardner  for  not  confining  his 
remarks  to  one  class  of  paint,  but  has  showed  us  that 
ail  points  are  valuable. 

Ed.  Cook,  Chicago,  asked  the  effect  of  bronzing  paint 
on  radiators. 

Mr.  Gardner  replied  that  you  can  get  more  heat  from 
a black  painted  radiator  than  from  a bronzed  radiator. 

Mr.  Grimmer  asked  if  there  is  any  way  to  overcome  the 
effect  of  dampness  on  ammonium  salts. 

Mr.  Gardner  said  he  knew  of  no  way  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  with  ammonium  salts,  and  that  they  would 
probably  be  replaced  by  sodium  chloride  for  producing 
fireproofed  wood. 

Mr.  Grimmer  told  of  an  experience  in  treating  fireproofed 


wood  in  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York.  Damp  air  caused 
the  finish  to  come  off. 

Mr.  Turner  asked  if  there  was  any  practical  way  for 
the  master  painter  to  fireproof  wood. 

Mr.  Gardner  replied  that  the  painter  could  merely  get 
surface  impregnation,  which  is  practical  in  some  cases 
It  is  best  to  have  it  done  by  the  manufacturer  under  pres- 
sure. Some  manufacturers  are  putting  out  a two-solution 
fireproof  paint,  the  first  being  an  impregnating  liquid. 

A.  G.  Clark  said  that  in  St.  Ixmis  a man  has  a mate- 
rial that  can  be  put  in  any  paint,  and  it  will  render  the 
wood  fireproof.  “I  wonder  whether  William  E.  Wall 
grained  those  old  houses.’’  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Wall  said  there  was  one  house  shown  in  which  he 
had  worked  thirty-odd  years  ago,  when  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 

Mr.  Macnichol  said  he  was  glad  to  call  attention  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Gardner  about  color,  in  reference  to  illumi- 
nation. He  had  been  called  upon  to  finish  some  offices 
with  cream  colored  ceiling,  dark  green  walls  and  mahog- 
any trim.  He  handed  the  owner  one  of  the  pamphlets 
distributed  by  Mr.  Gardner,  and  the  next  day  the  owner 
decided  to  have  light  gray  green  walls,  light  oak  wood- 
work and  a cream  colored  ceiling. 

Mr.  Shay  said  he  had  occasion  at  one  time  to  use  some 
fireproof  paint,  and  he  learned  it  was  so  fireproof  that  the 
factory  making  it  had  burned  up. 

Mr.  Gardner  said  the  ordinary  paint  used  outdoors  is 
just  as  fire  retardant  as  any  specially  designed  fireproof 
paint.  And  linseed  oil  paint  will  last  longer  than  any 
paint  made  with  a silicate  of  soda  or  other  binder  of 
that  nature. 

Secretary  Kennedy  read  an  invitation  to  visit  the  Ohio 
Mechanics’  Institute. 

A telegram  was  received  from  the  United  Wall  (Paper 
and  Decorators’  Association  of  New  York,  F.  W.  Siems, 
president.  Also  one  from  the1' Builders  and  Traders’  Ex- 
change. Another  was  read  from  the  Iowa  State  College 
thanking  Mr.  Dewar  and  Mr.  McKenzie  for  assistance  in 
the  short  courses  in  painting. 

After  some  announcements  the  convention  adjourned  at 
12.35  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President  McKenzie  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
2.15  p.  m. 

Secretary  Kennedy  read  a communication  from  the  One- 
Cent  Letter  Postage  Association. 

Mr.  Donovan  moved  that,  the  Association  go  on  record 
as  indorsing  the  movement.  Carried. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  John  W.  Luthe, 
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of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  read  in  his  absence  by  William  E. 
Wall. 

President  McKenzie  stated  that  Mr.  Luthe  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  doing  missionary  work  as  an  instructor  in  the 
Short  Course  for  Painters  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  Wall,  before  beginning  to  read,  said  he  had  known 
Mr.  Luthe  personally  for  twenty-three  years,  and  he  was 
a thoroughly  practical  man.  Prom  his  own  experience 
he  agreed  with  Mr.  Luthe’s  statements  in  almost  every 
particular. 

The  paper  follows: — 

Sample  A. — Natural  finish;  three  coats  of  gloss  varnish. 

Paint  Peeling,  Cracking,  Blistering  and  Alligator- 

ing. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — 

There  is  no  class  of  work  that  I know  of  that  is  so  an- 
noying and  damaging  to  the  painter’s  reputation  as  the 
blistering,  scaling,  and  cracking  of  paint  on  outside  work. 
Blistering  is  more  prevalent  than  scaling  and  cracking, 
and  the  cause  not  generally  understood  by  customers  and 
painters,  many  painters  assuming  responsibility  for  the 
blistering,  although  having  used  strictly  pure  lead,  colors, 
and  oil.  The  cause  for  blistering  has  been  attributed  by 
many  painters  and  laymen  alike  to  early  painting  in  sea- 
sons, painting  during  the  hot  months  of  July  and  August, 
others  to  fall  painting,  and  some  to  the  damp  weather  and 
at  times  to  the  fog. 

I feel  qualified  in  saying  it  is  a mistaken  idea.  I do  not 
wish  to  be  misunderstood  when  I say  all  blistering  is 
caused  from  fat  or  old  paint,  foreign  to  pure  or  fresh  paint. 
There  are  blisters  caused  by  inner  dampness  from  within, 
priming  while  building  is  under  construction,  wood  not 
thoroughly  dry,  or  wet  plaster  'on  the  inside,  leaks  from 
gutters,  and  in  some  cases  from  pitch  and  sap,  but  these 
are  not  the  most  prevalent. 

If  the  under  coats  are  not  dried  but  sticky,  or  if  the 
work  has  been  painted  with  a paint  that  was  fat,  old  oil, 
mineral  oil,  fish  oil,  too  much  yellow  ocher,  or  any  ma- 
terial foreign  to  linseed  oil  and  lead,  the  work  will  blister, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  done  according  to 
your  best  paint  catechism,  pure  materials,  July,  August,  or 
any  other  month  included. 

A priming,  second  or  third  coat  of  paint,  composed  of 
fresh  white  lead  and  turpentine  and  oil,  applied  in  just 
ordinary  weather,  will  not  and  can  not  blister,  but  any 
old  left-over  paint,  fish  oil  or  petroleum  oil,  fatty  turpen- 
tine, or  too  much  yellow  ocher,  especially  the  cheap  grade, 
ground  in  some  non-drying  oil,  will  blister  after  being 
painted  over,  although  your  coating  was  pure  white  lead 
and  colors  and  oil. 

Have  any  of  you  present  ever  noticed,  in  opening  some 
of  the  blisters,  that  the  underneath  or  the  coats  that  were 
separated  were  shiny,  glossy,  and  that  the  undercoat  was 
mostly  of  an  ocher  shade  or  composed  of  considerable 
ocher  and  black?  I have,  and  my  experience  can  not  be 
unlike  yours.  For  many  years  my  attention  has  been  at- 
tracted to  store  fronts,  sash,  front  doors  and  trimmings  of 
houses  or  houses  painted  in  dark  colors,  especially  those 
shades  composed  of  ocher,  black,  red  and  green,  all  blis- 
tered and  some  parts  sticky. 

Having  come  in  contact  with  many  old-time  painters  in 
years  past,  and  became  very  familiar  with  their  shop 
methods  and  materials  used  for  priming,  and  this  same 
old  method  is,  I am  sorry  to  say,  still  in  use  in  some  of 
the  shops.  Some  of  these  shops  believe  that  the  older  the 
oil  and  paint  the  better  the  job  will  be.  Ignorance  in  the 
painting  trade  has  caused  more  damage  than  willful  dis- 
honesty, also  some  blisters  to  boot.  In  some  of  these 
shops  left-overs  were  put  in  a container,  barrel  or  tub,  a 
considerable  amount  of  yellow  ocher  was  added,  and  any 
material  for  priming  would  be  taken  from  this  mixture. 

Any  building  or  parts  of  it  primed  with  this  fat  paint 
or  all  yellow  ocher  or  any  oil  foreign  to  linseed  oil  will 
cause  the  following  coats  to  blister.  It  is  not  the  prim- 
ing proper,  so  to  speak,  that  blisters,  it  is  the  last  coats. 
The  undercoat  being  fat  or  sticky  never  dries.  When  the 
last  coats  of  paint  are  dry  the  oil  thoroughly  oxidized,  the 
coating  becomes  perfectly  air  tight;  the  sun  beating  on 
this  surface  heats  or  bolls  the  undercoat  or  priming,  creat- 
ing a gas;  the  last  coats  being  air  sealed  will  expand  from 
this  gas,  separating  the  Jast  coats  from  the  undercoating, 
whatever  they  may  be,  causing  blisters.  The  above  does 
not  apply  to  some  blisters,  such  as  gas  or  pitch  blisters, 
which  are  unavoidable. 

Cracking  of  paint  in  most  cases  is  from  an  undercoating 
not  dry,  and  finishing  coats  too  thick,  heavy,  or  too 
brittle,  too  much  zinc  in  paints,  or  mixed  paints  of  an  in- 
ferior grade.  White  lead,  oil  and  turpentine,  can  not  and 
will  not  crack  if  properly  applied  and  given  a reasonable 
time  to  dry  between  coats.  A building  that  is  being  re- 
painted with  the  old  paint  In  fair  condition,  and  the  first 
coat  being  applied  too  heavy  or  with  a shortage  of  turpen- 
tine. and  coated  with  a second  coat  before  the  first  coat 
has  digested  or  hardened,  cracking  will  follow  on  certain 
parts  of  the  building.  Whatever  applies  to  Inside  work 
applies  to  outside,  whether  paint,  enamel  or  varnish. 

Sealing  of  paint  I attribute  to  several  causes.  Priming 
when  surface  Is  damp  or  wet,  priming  materials  too  flat, 


cheap  mixed  paints,  dampness  from  weather,  or  leaking 
gutters  where  water  runs  down  on  the  inside  of  siding, 
such  dampness  will  throw  your  paint  off  no  matter  how, 
when,  or  what  the  paint  consists  of.  I have  found  on 
many  old  houses  that  the  first  clapboard  from  the  water, 
table  or  belt,  paint  being  loose  or  scaling  on  the  lower  half 
of  siding,  also  lower  parts  of  columns  and  spindles  of 
porches,  where  the  paint  was  being  thrown  off,  caused 
from  t)he  dampness,  the  lower  edge  of  the  siding  being  un- 
painted  and  water  lodging  on  the  water  table,  giving  the 
unpainted  surface  a chance  to  absorb  thj  moisture,  caus- 
ing scaling. 

One  other  annoying  part  with  outside  work,  that  of 
alligatoring,  which  is  not  cracking.  When  I referred  to 
cracking,  that  is  where  the  paint  cracks  at  right  angles 
to  the  grain  of  wood.  Alligatoring  is  when  the  last  coats 
of  paint  have  shrunk  so  as  to  leave  the  surface  to  look 
something  like  a map  in  miniature — like  a county  or  town- 
ship map.  Cracking  only  to  the  hard  undercoating  or 
good  priming,  whatever  coat  or  coats  there  may  be,  this 
alligatoring  will  take  place  if  at  any  time  a building  or 
surface  is  repainted  and  the  first  coat  of  paint  is  too 
heavily  applied  or  too  short  in  turpentine  or  old  fat  color, 
or  too  much  yellow  ocher  and  followed  with  strictly  pure 
lead  in  oil,  alligatoring  will  take  place.  The  last  coat  ojf 
paint  drying  from  the  surface  will  naturally  help  to  dry 
the  first  coat  when  the  undercoat  dries,  the  upper  gives 
way,  and  alligatoring  takes  place. 

Mr.  Czizek  moved  that  the  paper  be  received  with  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Luthe,  and  to  Mr.  Wall  for  having  read 
it  in  such  a fine  tone  of  voice.  Carried. 

Finance  Committee  Report  Acted  On. 

Mr.  McGhan  in  bringing  up  the  rules  and  proposed 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  asked  the  Association  to 
repose  confidence  in  the  committee  and  in  the  Executive 
Board,  which  had  recommended  them. 

The  proposed  amendments  were  then  taken  up  and  act- 
ed on. 

Article  3,  section  1,  was  adopted  as  presented. 

Article  3,  following  section  13,  -was  adopted. 

Article  5 was  adopted. 

Article  7,  section  1,  was  adopted. 

Article  7,  section  2,  was  adopted. 

Article  7,  section  3,  was  adopted. 

Article  10,  section  1,  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion. 
Mr.  Krause  raised  the  point  that  the  Association  could 
not  afford  to  pay  the  salary  of  $2,000.  Mr.  Gfeenhalgh  said 
if  a paid  secretary  could  not  increase  the  income  of  the 
Association  by  $995  he  would  not  earn  his  salary.  Others 
who  spoke  were  John  W.  Grimmer,  Ed.  Cook,  John  Dewar, 
D.  J.  Donovan  and  M.  Czizek. 

Mr.  Donovan  offered  as  an  amendment  to  add  the  words 
“and  expenses,”  after  the  words  $2,000.  Carried. 

The  article  as  amended  was  adopted. 

Article  11  was  adopted. 

Article  12  was  adopted. 

Article  13  was  objected  to  by  Mr.  Macnichol  as  not  re- 
quiring an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  and  it  was 
moved  that  this  be  adopted  as  a resolution.  Carried. 

The  entire  set  of  amendments  where  then,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Donovan,  adopted  as  a whole. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  the  consideration  of  the 
rules  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Finance.  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghan read  them  as  previously  presented,  after  which 
Charles  Macnichol  moved  their  adoption  as  a whole. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  said  the  New  York  members  were  op- 
posed to  this  question  of  not  soliciting  money,  because 
whether  we  say  so  or  not,  we  are  accepting  money.  To- 
night we  accept  the  hospitality  of  the  supply  men. 

Mr.  Egdorf  said  that  if  the  manufacturers  desire  to 
give  an  entertainment  it  was  their  privilege,  but  this  rule 
was  to  prevent  a local  association  from  soliciting  contribu- 
tions. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  it  was  by  reason  of  the  abuse  of  the 
privilege  in  former  days  that  this  rule  was  made.  Don't 
let  us  put  ourselves  in  a position  where  we  can  be  taken 
advantage  of. 

Mr.  Egdorf  said  that  according  to  his  understanding  of 
the  article  you  could  solicit  extra  subscriptions  from  the 
associate  members. 

Mr.  Clark  said  that  every  city  will  raise  funds  to  bring 
a convention  to  their  city. 

Mr.  Egdorf  moved  that  the  words  “except  when  sucli  are 
members  of  the  local  association,”  be  stricken  out. 
Considerable  discussion  followed  this  motion. 

Mr.  Theobald  stated  that  the  entertainment  on  Tuesday 
evening  had  been  paid  for  by  the  members  of  the  local 
association.  The  entertainment  this  (Wednesday)  evening 
had  been  offered  by  the  associate  members  unsolicited. 
The  banquet  was  to  be  paid  for  by  those  members  par- 
ticipating. 

Mr.  Egdorfs  motion  was  adopted. 

E.  P.  Jones  said  the  associate  members  felt  they  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  welfare  of  the  Association,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  immaterial  whether  they  contribute 
through  a committee  or  whether  they  subscribe  to  the 
funds  of  the  local  committee.  Speaking  for  most  of  the 
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associate  members,  he  would  prefer  to  contribute  to  the 
funds  of  the  local  committee. 

Mr.  Theobald  stated  that  the  committee  having  charge 
of  the  entertainment  tonight  had  been  working  with  the 
local  committee. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  this  article  had  been  intended  to  prevent 
anything  which  the  manufacturers  might  term  blackmail. 
The  manufacturer  has  the  privilege  of  becoming  an  asso- 
ciate member  at  a stipulated  price. 

Mr.  Bisby  said  the  manufacturers  were  not  offering  this 
evening’s  entertainment  as  a contribution  to  the  expenses 
of  the  convention,  but  as  a matter  of  courtesy  and  good 
will. 

Mr.  Heckel  said  that  he  had  been  attending  these  con- 
ventions for  many  years  as  an  associate  member.  The 
average  manufacturer  does;  not  like  to  be  held  up.  Your 
committee  has  taken  a wise  step  forward  and  put  you  in 
a dignified  position  by  passing  this  resolution  in  the  form 
that  you  have. 

Mr.  Kelly  moved  that  the  rules,  as  amended,  be  adopted, 
which  was  carried. 

Mr.  McGhan  thanked  the  Association  on  behalf  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Macnichol  moved  that  the  committee  be  continued 
until  they  have  completed  the  work  and  selected  the  man 
to  do  the  work  of  the  office,  and  if  possible  that  they  rec- 
ommend a man  before  the  close  of  the  convention.  Car- 
ried. 

Mr.  Black  moved  that  the  trustees  of  the  Endowment 
Fund  be  empowered  to  pay  to  the  secretary-treasurer  a 
sum  not  exceeding  $1,000,  as  may  be  required  for  the  work 
in  hand.  Carried. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  J.  W.  Beatty, 
R.  C.  A.,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  on  the  subject 

Decoration. 

Mr-  (President  and  Gentlemen:  — 

The  work  of  compiling  a comprehensive  paper  on  deco- 
ration is,  I am  forced  to  acknowledge,  a responsible  task. 
I am  not,  as  a general  rule,  given  to  writing  “papers.” 
An  impromptu  discussion  of  a subject  is  more  apt  to  be 
characterized  by  spontaneity  of  idea  and  possesses,  as  a 
result,  a quality  that  a carefully  thought-out  paper  is  apt 
to  lack.  Again,  it  is  not  so  embarrassing  to  the  author. 
To  make  a verbal  statement  is  one  thing;  to  put  it  in 
writing  is  quite  another.  However,  any  criticism  that  I 
may  offer  here  is  given  in  the  frankest,  most  friendly 
manner,  and  I hope  will  be  received  by  you  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  made. 

In  discussing  a subject  such  as  this,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  advance  our  own  ideas  too  dogmatically,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  color  or  tone  schemes.  If  we  do  we 
usurp  to  ourselves  the  position  of  dictators,  and  no  one 
man  is  big  enough  to  assume  that  roie,  particularly  in  a 
craft  such  as  yours,  that  at  times  calls  for  the  exercise 
of  great  artistic  judgment.  Problems  are  continually 
arising  that  demand  from  your  craft  exceptional  treat- 
ment, and  they  also  offer  great  opportunities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  individual  ideas  and  originality  of  treatment. 
These,  however,  must  never  take  the  form  of  “stunts,”  ■ 
but  must  be  in  good  taste  and  conform  at  all  times  to  the 
rules  of  color  and  tone  harmony  in  its  every  particular. 

It  was  suggested  to  me  some  time  ago  that  I prepare 
a paper  on  “Period  Decoration”  for  this  convention,  but  I 
had  to  decline.  Period  decoration  is  a thing  that  should 
be  avoided.  The  data  necessary  to  perfect  our  knowledge 
of  any  period  is  not  easy  enough  of  access.  The  neces- 
sary, harmonious  collaboration  of  all  the  trades  required 
in  a production  of  this  kind  would  be  impossible  to  obtain, 
and  the  result  of  our  efforts  would  be  no  better  than  a 
bastard  imitation  of  the  period  that  we  had  attempted 
to  reproduce. 

Is  it  not  better  that  we  should  endeavor  to  create  a 
period  of  our  own?  To  evolve  a something  that  is  entirely 
ours,  let  it  be  ever  so  modest  in  its  character.  It  would 
be  a greater  achievement  surely,  than  to  produce  a weak 
imitation  of  something  that  belonged  to  another  age  and 
another  country.  We  would  be  bound,  after  a while,  to 
reflect  the  national  spirit  of  our  own  country  in  the  same 
way  that  the  art  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  has 
done  since  our  artists  have  taken  to  painting  their  own 
national  life  and  scenery  instead  of  confining  their  atten- 
tion to  Europe  for  subjects. 

But  to  get  to  our  subject.  Let  us  divide  it,  say,  into 
three  parts.  We  will  classify  them  as  the  past,  present 
and  future.  In  speaking  of  the  past,  we  can  do  so  very 
briefly,  as  any  exhaustive  discussion  of  it  would  not  be  of 
any  great  benefit  to  us  except  to  guide  us  in  our  attitude 
toward  our  own  undertakings  in  the  future. 

In  the  days  of  long  ago— I speak  of  say,  one  hundred 
years  ago — decoration  in  its  truest  sense  was  largely,  if 
not  almost  entirely,  confined  to  important  public  buildings 
and  edifices  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world.  It  is 
true  that  on  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  and  in  some  cases 
even  of  the  middle  classes,  was  bestowed  the  attentions  of 
the  decorator.  Among  the  middle  classes,  however,  it  was 
very  seldom  that  anything  in  the  way  of  decoration  pther 
than  in  its  simplest  form  was  attempted — in  this  I always 
fed  that  the  people  of  those  days  had  much  to  be  thank- 


ful for.  The  profession  of  nerve  specialists  had  not  been 
discovered  at  that  time.  The  demand  for  such  treatment 
was  not  sufficiently  great  to  create  any  supply.  I have 
heard  over  and  over  again  the  remark,  “There  were  no 
nervous  diseases  when  I was  a boy.”  The  generation  of 
today  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  passed  away.  To  many  the  explanation 
is  that  their  manner  of  life  was  simpler,  and  this  has 
no  doubt  much  to  do  with  their  longevity  and  the  robust 
health  that  they  almost  invariably  enjoyed  to  a ripe  old 
age.  But  in  my  estimation  the  simple,  harmonious  sur- 
roundings in  which  they  lived  had  even  more  to  do  with 
their  enjoyment  of  life. 

In  the  old  days  decoration  was  considered  in  a different 
light  than  it  is  today  or  has  been  in  the  immediate  past. 
A building,  of  no  matter  what  character,  in  course  of 
construction  was  invariably  under  the  supervision  of  a 
competent  man  who  not  only  superintended  the  construc- 
tion, but  evolved  also  the  scheme  of  decoration,  not  of 
ornamentation,  and  carried  it  out  in  a way  that  added  to 
the  architectural  beauties  of  the  building  and  made  of  it  a 
dignified  monument  to  the  skill  of  those  concerned  in  its 
creation.  It  was  not  a gaudy  palace  as  is  so  often  the  case 
today,  plastered  over  with  ornamentation  which,  were  it 
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as  harmless  as  it  is  meaningless,  would  be  more  easily 
forgiven. 

It  was  to  the  old  days  that  what  is  popularly  termed 
period  decoration  belonged.  These  designs  were  not  due 
to  any  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  decorator  to  strike 
an  original  and  eccentric  note,  but  were  simply  the  result 
of  a serious  effort  on  his  part  to  create  a thing  of  beauty 
that  would  be  adaptable  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
required.  That  would  be  the  ideal  condition  today.  We 
are  not  concerned  with  the  conditions  that  existed  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XV  or  the  Italian  Renaissance  or  the  artistic 
and  intellectual  development  or  requirements  of  those 
days.  We  are  concerned  with  the  necessities  of  the  present 
day,  and,  while  we  must  take  off  our  hats  and  admire  the 
achievements  of  those  old  men,  yet  will  we  be  great  as 
they  were  great  if  we  remain  true  to  ourselves  and  en- 
deavor in  the  spirit  that  prompted  them  to  create  ideals 
that  will  be  as  beautiful  in  their  simplicity,  but  more 
adaptable  to  our  present  conditions.  Imagine  Louis  XV 
or  XVI  or  Italian  Renaissance  or  early  Greek  schemes 
of  decoration  being  applied  to  a 1916  home.  As  well  dress 
your  family  in  the  costumes  of  that  period  and  allow  them 
to  live  in  a house  designed  by  a modern  architect  and 
conforming  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  this  country. 

The  application  of  period  decoration  to  modern  homes 
has  been  attempted  many  times  to  my  knowledge,  but 
never  successfully.  Why  persist  in  attempting  to  make 
oil  and  water  mix  in  the  form  of  the  architecture  of  today 
and  the  decoration  of  one  hundred  years  ago? 
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Now  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  decorator  or 
rather  the  architect  of  olden  times  did  his  work — for  he 
was  the  one  who  was  really  responsible  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  whole  scheme,  including  the  decoration  and 
furnishing,  and  employed  for  this  purpose  men  who 
worked  under  his  direct  supervision.  This  again  would 
be  an  ideal  condition  for  the  present  day.  Two  people 
cannot  make  a harmonious  design.  It  must  be  the  crea- 
tion of  one  mind.  Seldom,  if  ever,  can  two  individuals 
think  in  unison,  and  unity  of  thought  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  creation  of  a perfect  harmony  of  anything 
whether  of  sound,  line,  tone  or  color. 

There  was  no  machinery  in  those  days,  and  as  a conse- 
quence, the  manufacture  of  a fabric  for  the  purpose  of 
wall  decoration  was  a much  more  serious  operation  than 
it  is  today  and  was  deemed  worthy  of  more  serious  con- 
sideration, just  as  we  would  give  more  thought  to  an  un- 
dertaking involving  the  labor  of  months  than  to  one  which 
would  occupy  only  a few  hours.  The  adaptation  of  the 
design  as  regards  line,  tone  and  color  and  their  effect  on 
the  architectural  features  of  the  building  were  carefully 
considered,  as  were  also  the  character  of  the  line  of  all 
accessories  to  be  used  in  the  furnishing.  The  architects 
and  designers  in  those  days  did  not  use  stock  patterns, 
nor  where  there  any  department  stores  in  which  to  buy 
cheap  imitations  of  art  objects  to  adorn  their  buildings 
even  had  they  so  desired.  These  things  had  to  be  care- 
fully thought  out,  and  the  result  was  the  production  of  a 
class  of  men  capable  of  creating  all  those  beautiful  objects 
in  the  shape  of  furniture,  fabrics,  porcelains  and  many 
other  items  which  helped  to  adorn  the  homes  and  public 
buildings  of  their  day  and  which  are  at  once  the  admira- 
tion and  envy  of  all  men  and  women  of  refinement  in  this 
or  any  other  country  at  the  present  time.  The  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  the  comparatively  few  specimens 
which  are  obtainable  today  has  sent  the  price  of  them  up 
to  a point  which  makes  the  ownership  of  them  an  impos- 
sibility except  to  the  wealthiest  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  led  to  reproductions  and  imitations  that  are  not 
very  flattering  to  these  days  of  machinery  when  compared 
with  the  originals. 

We  do  not  hear  of  any  great  interchange  of  national 
ideas  in  these  times.  The  Italian  influence  may  have  been 
felt  in  France,  the  French  in  England  and  so  on  through 
all  the  European  countries,  but  the  designers  in  all  cases 
were  true  to  themselves,  and  the  result  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a type  of  decoration  or  furnishings  peculiar  to  their 
time.  In  our  own  time  may  be  evolved  a form  of  decora- 
tion characteristic  of  this  country  and  sufficiently  pure 
in  its  character  to  survive  if  we  are  true  to  ourselves. 
But  we  must  set  our  ideals  as  high  and  take  the  same  in- 
tense interest  in  our  work  as  did  the  men  of  old. 

An  entirely  different  period  came  with  the  advent  of 
machinery  in  the  last  century.  The  building  trades  suf- 
fered, but  perhaps  the  one  most  affected  was  that  of  the 
house  painter.  Its  decadence  was  so  marked  at  the  time 
when  T was  an  apprentice,  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  that 
most  people  were  surprised  at  any  respectable  man  allow- 
ing his  son  to  enter  the  trade.  The  condition  was  due,  I 
believe,  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  production  of  mate- 
rials used  in  our  trade  had  been  so  greatly  reduced  by 
improved  manufacturing  facilities.  The  speed  with  which 
they  were  produced  brought  them  into  more  general  and 
indiscriminate  use.  No  thought  was  expended  on  the 
design  or  general  excellence  of  the  product.  In  fact,  com- 
petition became  so  keen  that  the  question  was  not  how 
well  the  manufacturer  could  copy  and  reproduce  the  old 
hand-made  articles,  but  how  cheaply  it  could  be  done. 
The  down  grade  in  design  and  manufacture  was  contin- 
uous until  we  reached  the  time  some  years  ago  when  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a wall  covering  of  any 
kind  that  possessed  any  real  artistic  merit.  This  being 
so,  the  people  ceased  to  consider  seriously  the  problem  of 
house  decoration.  The  natural  consequence  was  a spirit 
of  indifference  toward  his  craft  on  the  part  of  the  master 
painter  which  gradually  brought  it  to  the  point  when  of 
all  the  building  trades,  perhaps,  it  occupied  the  lowest 
status.  No  necessity  to  dwell  further  on  this  humiliating 
period.  Bet  us  relegate  it  to  the  dark  ages,  and  thank 
heavon  that  conditions  have  been  so  vastly  improved 
through  the  efforts  of  this  Association  which  has  at  least 
raised  the  master  painter  craft  to  that  dignified  level  to 
which  it  so  properly  belonged. 

Whether  this  Association  will  In  the  future  rise  to  still 
greater  heights  rests  entirely  with  its  members.  You 
have  reached  a point  where  you  command  the  respect  of 
the  public.  You  must  realize  the  fact  that  a great  re- 
sponsibility rests  on  your  shoulders. 

The  architects  and  master  painters  of  this  or  any  other 
country  share  between  them  the  artistic  responsibilities 
oi  the  homes  of  the  people.  To  the  master  painters  par- 
ticularly. in  my  estimation,  this  responsibility  for  main- 
taining artistic  homes  comes  with  peculiar  emphasis.  The 
responsibility  of  the  architect  Is  limited  to  the  design  and 
construction  Of  the  building.  During  the  lifetime  of  the 
house  the  owner  must  be  dependent  upon  the  master 
painter  to  keep  it  in  a habitable  condition.  Whether  it 
s Just  habitable  or  whether  It  Is  a restful,  homelike,  de- 
ilghttul  place  of  refuge  from  the  cares  and  worries  of 
this  world  depends  upon  the  master  painter. 


But  to  revert  once  more  to  our  subject.  From  time  to 
time  in  nearly  all  the  European  countries  strong  efforts 
have  been  made  by  prominent  men  and  groups  of  artists 
to' stem  the  tide  of  artistic  decadence  due  to  the  cheaper 
methods  of  production  of  the  materials  for  house  decora- 
tion. The  most  notable  example  was  that  of  a group  of 
artists  in  England  known  as  the  pre-Raphaelites.  This 
movement,  for  a time,  met  with  considerable  success,  but 
eventually  the  idea  was  perverted  through  lack  of  artistic 
appreciation.  The  manufacturer,  deaf  to  all  but  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  vulgar  mob  for  loud 
patterns  and  strong  contrasts  of  crude  colors,  gradually 
allowed  his  products  to  lose  all  semblance  to  color  or  tone 
harmony,  except  in  its  crudest  form.  Not  until  recent 
years  has  any  improvement  and  upward  tendency  been 
manifested  in  home  decoration  materials.  A similar  move- 
ment is  shown  in  art,  beginning  with  the  advent  of  the 
French  Impressionist  school  founded  by  Claude  Monet. 
That  movement  was  at  first  condemned;  then,  following 
a more  intelligent  understanding  of  all  it  meant  in  art,  it 
resulted  in  great  good  so  far  as  painting  was  concerned. 
But  in  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  so  many  eccen- 
tric incursions  of  loudly  advertised  schools  that,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  art  of  every  country  in  the  world 
has  been  plunged  into  a state  of  chaos.  However,  I firmly 
believe  that  when  this  terrible  European  cataclysm  is 
over  there  will  be  a readjustment  of  values.  The  human 
viewpoint  will  be  radically  changed  all  over  the  world. 
This  frightful  catastrophe  in  the  old  world  is  driving  men 
back  to  the  simpler,  truer,  ideals  of  life.  In  the  face  of 
such  a calamity,  what  room  is  there  for  futurism,  cubism, 
and  all  the  other  excrescences  that  have  developed  in  art? 
Men  are  face  to  face  with  the  actualities  of  life.  They  see 
life  as  it  is,  not  through  a glass  darkly. 

With  peace  will  come  the  great  readjustment  that  will 
mark  a new  epoch  in  history.  For  this  great  change  the 
master  painter  must  prepare.  The  artistic  development  of 
the  different  countries  is  bound  to  keep  pace  with  all  other 
phases  of  life.  We  men  have  taken  to  ourselves,  “by  rea- 
son of  our  craft,”  the  responsibility  of  the  education  of  our 
people  along  one  line  which  is  of  the  greatest  national 
importance — the  making  of  homes. 

That  is  what  the  future  holds  for  us.  This  is  our  re- 
sponsibility. How  best  can  we  live  up  to  it? 

What  is  a home?  What  are  its  essential  qualities?  It 
must  be  something  more  than  a shelter  from  the  weather. 
It  should  be  a harbor  of  refuge,  a place  of  retreat  where, 
with  our  family  around  us,  sheltered  from  the  nerve- 
wracking  worries  of  the  outside  world,  we  may  enjoy  rest. 
No  one  returning  home  in  need  of  quiet  and  rest  after  a 
day  at  business  gives  his  children  a set  of  tin  horns  or 
drums  to  beat  or  blow  around  the  house.  Why  then  ex- 
pect to  rest  amidst  a riot  of  form,  tone  or  color?  People 
rarely  stop  to  think  of  these  things,  and  yet  they  mean 
so  much  in  the  creation  of  a restful  home.  The  noise  of 
the  horn  or  drum  reaches  the  nerves  through  the  sense 
of  hearing.  The  nerves  may  just  as  surely  be  affected  by 
an  incongruity  of  color.  Of  the  two,  the  impressions 
through  the  eye  may  be  the  more  dangerous;  more  deadly, 
because  more  insidious.  The  nerve  specialist  could  explain 
all  this  to  you  better  than  I can.  He  at  least  knows  to 
what  he  owes  his  lucrative  practice.  Have  you  ever  felt 
the  strain  of  the  light  on  your  eyes?  That  irritation  is 
not  due  to  the  light  so  much  as  to  the  restless  jumble  of 
things  that  the  light  exposes  to  your  vision.  Quiet  down 
the  surroundings  of  the  home  and  you  will  be  able  to  stand 
more  light. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  lasting  impressions 
that  we  get  of  city,  country  or  people  are  from  our  visits 
to  their  homes.  If  we  are  entertained  in  a home  where 
the  decorations  are  not  in  good  taste,  where  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  a riot  of  inharmonious  forms,  tone  or  color, 
where  things  are  irritating  and  unrestful,  we  come  away 
with  a bad  impression  of  the  people,  no  matter  how  de- 
lightful they  may  be  personally.  They  are  seen  at  a dis- 
advantage in  their  badly  decorated  homes.  They  may 
have  fine  pictures  on  their  walls.  Their  furniture,  per- 
haps, equally  good,  Is  lost  on  us  for  want  of  a proper  set- 
ting. 

The  decoration  of  any  room  should  be  simply  a back- 
ground for  what  it  is  to  contain,  whether  works  of  art, 
furniture,  or  people.  If  we  have  an  unpleasant  impression 
of  a home  we  are  apt  to  condemn  our  host  and  feel  sorry 
for  his  bad  taste,  whereas  in  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
the  decorator,  not  the  householder,  is  to  blame.  On  the 
decorator  devolves  the  task  of  creating  a background  for 
the  tilings  that  constitute  home.  It  may  be  that  the  dec- 
orator is  not  entirely  at  fault.  His  client  may  have  forced 
upon  him  his  or  her  own  views  with  regard  to  the  decora- 
tion. But  it  is  quite  within  his  power  to  prevent  a large 
proportion  of  these  blunders  if  he  is  a competent  man  and 
has  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 

If  any  member  of  your  family  were  ill  and  required  the 
attention  of  a doctor  you  would  send  for  one,  but  you 
would  never  question  his  judgment.  Why?  He  is  a reg- 
ularly qualified  practitioner,  understands  his  work,  his 
character  is  beyond  question,  you  trust  him.  Why  should 
the  master  painter  not  occupy  the  same  position  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public?  I hope  some  day  to  see  this  ideal 
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realized.  It  will  ever  be  a pleasure  to  help  to  hasten  that 
day. 

I have  already  said  that  I would  not  attempt  to  give  you 
any  recipes  for  house  decoration.  I have  not  the  time  to 
do  so  even  though  I had  the  temerity  to  try.  I desire, 
however,  to  place  before  you  a few  simple  suggestions  that 
may  not  be  wholly  unworthy  of  your  consideration.  Were 
I asked  for  my  advice  as  an  artist  I should  say — never 
attempt  to  create  a setting  for  any  object  until  you  know 
what  that  object  looks  like.  In  other  words,  reserve  your 
choice  of  color  and  tone  scheme  for  a room  until  you-  know 
what  it  is  going  to  contain.  Remember  that,  in  going 
through  a house,  while  each  room  should  be  complete  in 
itself,  the  scheme  of  decoration  of  the  whole  house  should 
form  one  harmonious  unit. 

Having  taken  a walk  through  the  woods  and  admired 
their  beauty,  have  you  ever  asked  yourself  the  question — 
why?  If  you  take  the  trouble  to  investigate,  you  will 
find  that  it  is  the  occasional  vistas  through  the  trees,  their 
varied  yet  harmonious  color  notes,  that  appeal  to  you. 
Of  course,  there  are  other  things,  but  that,  I think,  you 
will  agree,  is  one  of  the  most  charming  features. 

This  applies  also  to  a house.  In  passing  from  one  room 
to  another  the  vista  through  the  doorway  should  always 
be  inviting.  The  color  scheme  should  make  a perfect 
harmony.  The  next  room  should  be  just  one  other  item 
in  the  general  harmonious  scheme. 

A blue  scheme  is  never  entirely  successful  in  a room 
facing  the  north.  The  north  light  has  the  effect  of  in- 
tensifying the  natural  coolness  of  the  color.  Used  in  a 
room  which  is  exposed  to  the  sun  very  charming  effects 
are  obtained.  The  use  of  yellows,  browns  and  warm  colors 
of  any  kind  is  much  to  be  preferred  in  rooms  from  which 
the  sun  is  excluded.  Positive  colors  have  always  been 
objectionable  to  me,  and  particularly  in  bedrooms. 

Still  more  objectionable  are  what  you  term  cut-out  bor- 
ders. They  have  invariably  a stronger  color  value  than 
the  paper,  or  there  is  more  in  a smaller  compass,  which  is 
the  same  thing.  The  aggressive  cut-out  edge  forming  the 
most  pronounced  line  in  the  whole  combination  parries  the 
eye  up  to  the  ceiling.  No  matter  what  beautiful  furniture 
or  pictures  the  room  may  contain,  they  lose  their  value 
in  such  a setting.  The  border  obtrudes  on  the  vision  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  furniture,  however  artistic.  Borders 
should  not  be  used  in  any  room.  They  simply  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  down  the  ceiling  to  your  head. 

A littl©  incident  recently  occurred  which  expressed  very 
well,  I thought,  the  general  tendency  of  the  day  in  decora- 
tion. 

Being  in  a large  department  store  their  decorator  exhib- 
ited for  my  admiration  some  new  color  and  tone  schemes 
that  he  had  thought  out.  Among  them  were  several  ar- 
rangements in  Cubist  patterns.  These  he  pointed  to 
proudly  and  asked  if  I did  not  think  they  would  make  the 
people  “sit  up.”  I agreed  that  they  would,  and  even  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  I at  least  might  just  as  well  sit  up 
as  try  to  go  to  bed  and  sleep  if  I had  to  live  in  such  sur- 
roundings. That  man  should  be  put  in  a lunatic  asylum, 
with  the  interior  decorations  of  bright  red.  Could  you 
imagine  such  a thing?  Codld  you  imagine  the  conse- 
quences? 

Red,  the  most  passionate  of  all  colors,  would  create 
havoc  in  an  insane  asylum.  It  would  affect  the  brain  of 
the  weak-minded  inmates  until  they  were  uncontrollable. 
This  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt.  Why  subject  the 
brain  of  any  man  to  unnecessary  strain— for  strain  there 
must  be  on  the  strongest-minded  of  us — by  the  use  of  red, 
except  in  the  most  modified  form,  in  interior  decoration. 

The  decoration  of  public  buildings,  such  as  railway  sta- 
tions, assembly  halls,  hotels  and  others  of  a like  nature, 
is  an  entirely  different  proposition  to  that  of  a private 
house.  We  do  not  go  to  such  places  to  rest.  The  condi- 
tions are  entirely  the  opposite  to  the  home.  We  can  use 
as  much  strong  color  as  we  like,  yet  In  the  general  scheme 
of  things  the  architectural  features  must  always  be  taken 
Into  consideration. 

It  strikes  me  that  I might  be  accused  of  perhaps  too 
strong  criticism  of  the  manufacturer.  Let  me  say  just 
one  word  In  respect  of  that.  The  manufacturer  is  not  a 
missionary,  nor  can  ho  be  expected  to  be.  He  must  at  all 
times  be  influenced  in  t)he  character  of  his  products  by 
the  demands  of  the  millions  of  people  to  whose  tastes  he 
is  catering.  It  Is  up  to  us  to  influence  that  demand,  to 
educate  the  people  to  a higher  standard  of  artistic  appre- 
ciation. Production  will  keep  pace  with  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  people.  Now  that  the  master  painter 
has  succeeded  in  placing  himself  and  his  craft  on  a higher 
plane  ho  must  realize  that  his  responsibilities  do  not  end 
there.  There  Is  more  demand  of  him  than  of  a tradesman 
lie  must  be  possessed  of  artistic  ability  of  no  mean  order 
before  ho  can  hope  to  succeed.  He  must  understand  the 
principles  of  color  harmony  and  tone  relationship,  and 
many  other  technicalities  that  have  never  before  been 
considered  necessary.  It  may  be  asked,  where  is  he  to 
learn  these  things?  Many  are  past  the  time  of  life  now 
when  new  ideas  are  easily  assimilated,  and  we  should  turn 
tlielr  attention  to  the  production  of  apprentices  who  will 
possess  the  necessary  technical  knowledge  to  help  us  in 
solving  the  problems  that  arc  bound  to  become  more  and 
more  complex  as  time  goes  on. 


This  the  master  painter  owes  to  his  craft.  Let  him  give 
more  attention  to  the  instruction  of  his  apprentices.  It  is 
from  their  ranks  that  the  future  members  of  the  Master 
Painters’  Association  will  come.  If  the  members  feel  that 
sincere  interest  they  should  feel  in  the  future  of  their 
craft  they  ought  to  devote  every  energy  to  the  production 
of  a class  of  man  who  will  carry  on  with  increasing  effi- 
ciency and  satisfaction  the  calling  to  which  they  have  de- 
voted their  lives. 

This  Association  should  aim  high.  Why,  for  instance, 
should  it  not  seek  to  evolve  a college  of  painters  and 
decorators,  whose  diploma  would  carry  weight  and  be  a 
hall  mark  for  superior  craftsmanship?  For  the  true 
craftsman  there  must  ever  be  a keen  pride  in  the  attain- 
ment of  high  aims.  His  opportunity  is  great.  The  homes 
of  the  people  will  in  the  end  express  something  of  the 
artistic  genius  of  the  decorator.  House  decoration  rightly 
understood  is  a mighty  influence  for  good  or  ill.  Here 
national  art  may  concentrate  its  high  purposes  and  dedi- 
cate of  its  best  to  the  service  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Beatty  said  he  had  tried  to  put  in  concrete  form  a 
few  ideas  that  had  occurred  to  him.  If  we  are  satisfied 
with  anything  less  than  the  highest  then  we  are  not  true 
to  ourselves. 

A motion  to  give  Mr.  Beatty  a vote  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Wall  said  that  having  heard  Mr.  Beatty  give  what 
he  called  an  impromptu  address,  and  now  having  it  in 
concrete  form,  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  man-  The  first  thing  we  should  think  of  is 
that  decoration  is  a background.  Many  women  pick  out 
what  they  think  is  a pretty  paper  without  regard  for  the 
furniture.  Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  competent 
mechanics?  Is  it  not  the  business  of  this  Association  to 
train  up  apprentices  and  teach  them  to  do  good  work? 
Many  of  us  know  that  architectural  work  of  one  style 
is  mixed  up  with  decorative  designs  of  another  character, 
often  at  the  request  of  the  owner. 

Mr.  Dewar  thought  this  paper  was  beyond  discussion. 
The  paper  stands  out  prominent  as  a classic  on  decora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  said  he  appreciated  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Beatty  had  put  the  matter  within  the  comprehension  of 
any  painter.  How  frequently,  when  you  take  your  clients 
to  choose  a paper,  you  find  them  better  fitted  to  select  a 
design  than  the  decorators  themselves.  Ladies  often  will 
see  fantastic  animals  in  wall  paper  patterns.  People  will 
remember  their  boyhood  homes  throughout  their  whole 
lives.  We  have  not  estimated  the  educational  possibilities 
that  lie  within  the  range  of  the  master  painters.  We  have 
been  too  much  copyists. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  the  reading  of  this  paper  had  created 
a stimulus  in  the  minds  of  the  hearers. 

Mr.  Turner  said  Mr.  Beatty  had  opened  his  eyes,  and 
he  hoped  he  would  read  a paper  every  year. 

Mr.  Beatty  said: — It  is  a good  many  years  since  I was 
actively  employed  as  a house  painter.  If  I had  to  go  back 
and,  as  a friend  said,  “Work  for  a living.  I would  be  glad 
to  go  back  to  the  old  craft.  I will  be  pleased  to  keep  on 
coming  to  the  conventions  and  doing  what  I can  to  assist 
the  Association.” 

Mr.  Brown  asked  Mr.  Beatty  if  he  considered  a border 
always  to  be  wrong.  “In  my  living  room,”  he  said,  “I 
have  a very  high  ceiling.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  house, 
and  it  seemed  necessary,  or  at  least  desirable,  to  modify 
the  shape  of  the  room.  For  this  reason  I selected  a wide 
border  in  soft  tones  of  green,  an  indistinct  representation 
of  a forest.  This  was  separated  from  the  lower  wall  by  a 
narrow  picture  molding  finished  in  white  enamel.  For 
the  wall  I used  a wide  paper  having  a gold  bronze  effect 
ground,  over  which  is  a soft  green  blend,  put  on  by  hand 
with  an  aerochrome.  The  whole  effect  is  harmonious  and 
pleasing,  and  the  border  is  very  unobtrusive,  yet  it  brings 
down  the  apparent  height  of  the  room.  The  ceiling  is  fin- 
ished in  soft  cream.  The  wall  makes  an  excellent  back- 
ground for  the  old  mahogany  furniture  and  for  some  old 
paintings  whose  gold  frames  have  toned  down  in  almost  a 
hundred  years,  and  an  old  mirror  frame  that  has  not  been 
regilded  for  at  least  a half  century.  In  such  a case  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  a border  is  necessary.  The  one 
used  was  the  Schmitz-Horning  frieze,  ‘The  Grove,’  in  green 
tones  having  a width  of  twenty-eight  inches.” 

Mr.  Beatty  replied  that  we  never  want  to  feel  the  ceiling 
in  a room.  The  scheme  of  decoration  is  an  ideal  one  as 
described,  but  we  are  not  dealing  with  ideal  conditions. 
There  are  so  many  borders  that  are  horrible  that  we  want 
to  avoid  them,  and  my  advice  is  not  to  risk  picking  out 
the  thousandth  border  that  is  good  from  the  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  bad  ones. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5.50  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

Mr.  Wall  read  the  following  resolution: — 

Whereas,  This  International  Association  in  thirty-second 
annual  convention  assembled,  has  learned  with  regret  of 
the  sickness  of  many  of  our  members,  which  prevents 
their  attendance  at  this  convention:  therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  That  our  secretary-treasurer  be  and  hereby  is 
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instructed  to  send  on  behalf  of  this  Association  letters  of 
sympathy  to  Ernest  J.  -Linington,  Toronto;  John  M.  Stiles, 
Kernstown,  Va.;  William  J.  Edwards,  Lexington,  Mass.; 
William  J.  Righton,  [Providence,  R.  I.;  and  any  others  who 
we<re  formerly  officers  or  delegates. 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Secretary  Kennedy  read  a telegram  from  E.  J.  Lining- 
ton  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present. 

Trade  Schools  in  Connection  with  the  Public 
School  System. 

The  next  order  was  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Establishment  of  Trade  Schools  in  Connection  with  the 
Public  School  System,  presented  by  E.  M.  Walsh,  chair- 
man, of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Before  reading  the  report  Mr.  Walsh  said:— 

When  your  committee  entered  upon  their  duties  they 
gave  great  consideration  to  the  question  as  to  what  lines 
they  would  follow  regarding  the  establishment  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  in  the  public  schools,  and  they  finally 
concluded  that  they  would  go  along  the  broadest  lines, 
working  toward  not  alone  the  establishment  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  painting  and  decorating  trade  in  the  public 
school  system  and  in  those  trade  schools  already  organ- 
ized, but  also  to  co-operate  with  all  other  industrial  educa- 
tional bodies  in  establishing  trade  schools  in  those  com- 
munities where  there  are  none,  and  with  that  end  in  view 
your  committee  enlisted  the  services  of  two  distinguished 
gentlemen  who  are  well  versed  in  industrial  education,  H. 
E.  Miles,  who  is  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
of  Wisconsin,  and  Frank  L.  Glynn,  who  is  assistant  to  the 
State  Board  of  Industrial  Education,  Wisconsin. 

Your  committee  knew  that  these  two  gentlemen  would 
interest  you  very  much  on  the  subject  of  industrial  educa- 
tion, and  that  they  would  inspire  and  assist  your  com- 
mittee in  the  future  to  a great  extent.  I am  very  sorry 
to  have  to  announce,  however,  that  we  received  a tele- 
gram this  morning  from  Mr.  Miles,  advising  that  he  can- 
not be  present.  He  says: — “Greetings  to  the  president  and 
members.  Express  my  gratitude  and  deep  appreciation  of 
their  splendid  furtherance  of  vocational  education.  May 
they  keep  it  up.  I hope  the  Association  will  join  other 
great  organizations  in  demanding  that  the  Federal  Board 
of  Industrial  Education  be  representative  of  the  industries 
and  have  advisory  committees  for  each  trade.” 

We  have  Mr.  Frank  L.  Glynn  with  us,  however,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  announce  that  after  Mr.  Glynn’s  address 
we  will  be  favored  with  some  moving  pictures  by  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  New  York  city,  who 
will  show  you  pictures  of  trade  schools  in  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Walsh  then  read  the  report  of  his  committee,  as 
follows  :— 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Establishment  of 
Apprenticeship  Training  in  the  Public 
School  System. 

At  the  annual  convention  held  in  Washington,  Febru- 
ary, 1915,  the  following  committee  was  appointed  to  study 
the  field  in  painting  and  decorating  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  with  the  purpose  of  rendering  definite  recom- 
mendations to  the  convention  this  year  in  Cincinnati. 

The  membership  of  this  committee  is  as  follows: — 

E.  M.  Walsh,  chairman,  966  State  street.  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Frank  L.  Glynn,  honorary  member,  Boardman  Ap- 
prenticeship Shops,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Frank  Brown,  506 
Fourth  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  H.  B.  Kelley,  21  Barrett 
street,  Boston,  Mass.;  President  A.  M.  McKenzie,  45  Fer- 
guson avenue  South,  Hamilton,  Canada. 

Through  trade  and  association  channels  an  effort  was 
made  to  learn  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  trade,  and 
it  was  found  that  there  is  no  apprenticeship  system,  and 
no  young  men  coming  along  to  replace  the  rapidly  declin- 
ing ranks  of  skilled  mechanics,  not  to  mention  the  possi- 
bilities of  a much  larger  development  of  business,  did  we 
have  a force  of  sufficiently  trained  men  to  assume  the  me- 
chanical responsibilities  accruing  thereto. 

Inquiries  of  a general  and  specific  nature,  too  numerous 
to  mention,  from  master  painters  and  educators  in  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Canada,  have  been  received 
by  your  committee,  and  even  though  this  might  be  gone 
into  at  great  length,  let  it  suffice  to  say  that,  in  order  to 
save  your  time,  the  committee  deems  it  unnecessary  to 
going  into  the  details  of  this  matter  now. 

The  knowledge  of  the  small  work  begun  in  the  New 
Haven  school  has  spread  broadcast,  and  all  communica- 
tions and  inquiries  to  this  school  relative  to  our  trade  were 
turned  over  to  your  committee  by  the  director  of  this 
school,  and  it  became  not  only  a physical  impossibility  to 
make  a sufficient  reply  to  the  many  inquiries  received,  but 
also  a supreme  task  to  even  give  a proper  and  courteous 
amount  of  time  to  those  who  went  so  far  as  to  visit  the 
school  itself  at  great  expense  and  trouble. 

These  communications  were  very  helpful  and  instructive 
to  your  committee  and  emphasized  the  wisdom  of  your 
president,  William  E.  Wall,  in  appointing  Mr.  F.  L.  Glynn 
on  our  committee  as  an  honorary  member.  Mr.  Glynn’s 


great  knowledge  of  industrial  education  was  indeed  an 
inspiration  for  your  committee.  The  fact  of  his  being  a 
citizen  of  New  Haven  and  director  of  the  Boardman  Shops 
brought  him  in  close  proximity  to  your  chairman,  who  had 
the  great  advantage  of  his  wise  counsel  at  all  times.  On 
January  1,  1916,  Mr.  F.  L.  Glynn  resigned  as  director  of 
the  Boardman  shops  to  go  to  larger  fields  of  endeavor, 
the  State  of  Wisconsin.  New  Haven’s  loss  is  Wisconsin’s 
gain.  The  master  painters  of  Wisconsin  and  all  the  people 
of  Wisconsin  are  indeed  to  be  congratulated  for  having 
him  in  their  midst.  He  will  inspire  you  and  stir  your 
communities  as  they  never  were  before. 

A committee  meeting  was  held  in  New  York  city  at  the 
request  of  E.  M.  Walsh,  chairman,  May  25,  last,  and  a 
large  representative  number  of  employers  from  that  vicin- 
ity attended,  even  including  our  ex-president,  Wm.  E. 
Wall,  of  Massachusetts;  President  A.  M.  McKenzie,  of 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  Brother  ex-President  Stewart  N. 
Hughes,  of  Toronto;  Carl  H.  Dabelstein  and  John  W. 
Grimmer,  of  New  York  city. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  a general  discussion  of 
the  field  so  as  to  advise  fully  with  the  committee  as  to 
the  best  possible  method  of  procedure.  The  minutes  of 
the  meeting  were  published  in  the  following  issue  of  The 
Painters’  Magazine,  through  the  interest  of  Edward  Hurst 
Brown,  who  attended. 

Coincident  with  this  meeting,  an  industrial  educational 


E.  M.  Walsh. 


exhibit  was  held  at  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers’ annual  convention,  and  through  the  earnest  en- 
deavor of  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Keough  of  that  association,  the 
editor  of  the  American  Industries  Magazine,  a splendid 
exhibit  of  panels,  done  by  the  apprentices  of  the  Board- 
man  Shops — now  exhibited  at  this  convention — were  in- 
cluded in  the  exhibition  held  at  that  time  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel — boys  from  the  New  Haven  school  being  sta- 
tioned there  so  the  people  could  actually  see  them  doing 
the  work  themselves. 

This  exhibit  was  visited  by  the  committee,  as  was  also 
the  New  York  Trades  School,  where  courses  are  offered 
on  a part  time  basis  for  the  improvement  of  men  ordi- 
narily engaged  in  painting  and  decorating  as  journeymen. 

Since  that  time,  as  the  school  in  New  Haven  developed, 
I as  chairman  of  the  Apprentice  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  and  member  of  the  Advisory  Board 
of  the  school,  have  worked  out  with  the  director  of  the 
Boardman  shops  a systematic  scheme  of  actual  trade  ap- 
prenticeship, and  I am  satisfied  that  it  has  been  success- 
ful so  far  as  our  experience  has  gone,  and  now  I am  em- 
ploying two  boys  from  the  school  sixteen  and  seventeen 
years  of  age  at  the  rate  of  $12  to  $15  a week,  who  have 
not  only  been  able  to  go  right  in  with  my  journeymen 
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and  keep  up  to  them,  but  are  able  to  do  some  things  the 
workmen  were  not. 

At  first  I anticipated  trouble  with  my  men,  and  so  before 
taking  the  boys  on  I explained  the  matter  fully  and  we 
began. 

As  a result  my  boys  and  those  placed  elsewhere,  instead 
of  finding  that  our  men  opposed  them,  it  'became  necessary 
to  open  the  school  Saturday  afternoons  so  as  to  give  the 
men  themselves  instructions  at  their  own  request.  Now 
it  has  been  necessary  not  to  permit  any  more  to  enter  this 
department,  as  we  have  been  overrun  with  applicants. 

If  this  has  been  possible  in  our  case,  it  can  be  worked 
out  in  any  locality,  as  our  conditions  of  working  and  trade 
are  as  difficult  and  also  as  far  advanced  as  will  probably 
be  found  elsewhere. 

The  school'  runs  eight  hours  a day,  five  and  a half  days 
a week,  and  fifty  weeks  a year,  covering  a period  of  4,800 
hours,  or  about  two  years  and  three  months  approved 
time  for  the  entire  course. 

The  only  entrance  requirement  is  that  an  applicant  be 
fourteen  years  of  age,  or  already  employed  in  the  trade. 

The  best  mechanics  available  are  employed  as  teachers, 
and  the  boys  are  trained  on  actual  productive  work  for 
the  public  schools,  etc.,  of  which  there  is  a much  larger 
amount  than  the  Board  of  Education  can  afford  to  have 
done. 

One-fourth  of  the  day  is  given  up  to  academic  training 
related  to  the  trade  in  the  following  subjects: — 

1.  Practical  mathematics,  cost  figuring  and  estimating. 

2.  Color  mixing. 

3.  Drawing  and  designing. 

4.  History  of  decoration. 

5.  Tools  and  equipment,  their  care,  cost  and  purchase. 

As  a Tesult  of  the  good  work  of  this  school,  we  are 

pleased  to  report  that  another  one  was  opened  through  the 
efforts  of  Director  H.  F.  Johnson  in  the  school  at  Bridge- 
port, under  the  State  Board  of  Education,  which  has  been 
highly  successful.  Also  another  class  was  opened  in  the 
State  school  at  New  Britain,  but  on  account  of  a tempo- 
rary hold-up,  due  to  the  reorganization  of  this  State  school 
into  a city  institution,  the  committee  is  not  in  a position 
to  report. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Brother  H.  B.  Kelley,  of  our  com- 
mittee, I am  able  to  report  an  evening  school  established 
in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  in  painting  and  decorating.  This  is 
a new  school  started  last  fall,  the  expense  being  shared 
by  the  State  and  city.  There  are  twenty-five  pupils, 
divided  into  two  classes,  each  class  meeting  two  evenings 
in  the  week.  The  work  done  in  this  school  is  practical,  and 
being  a new  class,  has  so  far  been  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  preparatory  work. 

And  as  further  evidence  of  Brother  H.  B.  Kelley’s  ef- 
forts, I am  able  to  report  the  reopening  of  the  old  Dear- 
born school,  Boston,  Mass.,  a free  evening  class  in  paint- 
ing and  decorating.  This  school  had  been,  running  six 
years  previously.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  season 
the  school  was  closed  for  a short  period,  as  attendance  fell 
below  that  required,  but  through  the  work  of  your  com- 
mittee was  reopened  with  a list  of  forty  entries,  and  is 
now  in  a flourishing  condition.  This  work  is  supported 
jointly  by  the  State  and  city,  running  three  nights  per 
week  for  five  months  in  the  year.  The  courses  include  all 
methods  and  styles  of  ornamental  decorations  and  all 
branches  and  specialties  of  house  painting. 

At  the  recent  State  convention  in  Boston,  Mass.,  an  ad- 
dress on  "Vocational  Training  in  the  Public  Schools,’’  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Crawford,  of  the  Boston  Industrial 
School  for  Boys,  was  followed  by  International  President 
A.  M.  McKenzie  and  Henry  B.  Kelley,  of  your  committee: 
Past  President  Wm.  E.  Wall,  and  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton, 
all  of  whom  emphasized  the  necessity  of  such  training. 
These  addresses  were  reaffirmed  by  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  convention,  which  also  voted  to  form  a Trade  School 
Committee,  and  further  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions:— 

It  is  very  necessary  for  the  well  being  of  our  trade,  the 
manufacturers  and  the  community  at  large,  that  these 
schools  be  established,  and  as  the  school  authorities  will 
gladly  co-operate,  it  is  up  to  the  members  of  our  Associa- 
tion to  resuscitate  the  apprenticeship  system,  in  connection 
with  trade  school  education,  with  all  possible  success  if 
we  make  a concerted  effort  with  a vigor  equal  to  our 
needs. 

The  day  following  the  termination  of  the  Boston  con- 
vention International  President  A.  M.  McKenzie,  of  our 
committee,  visited  the  New  Haven  school,  after  which  he 
went  to  Bridgeport  to  attend  the  convention  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Association  of  Master  Painters.  In  his  ad- 
dress before  the  Connecticut  masters  he  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  trade  apprenticeship 
training,  and  congratulated  the  Connecticut  masters  on 
the  work  they  were  doing.  While  listening  to  this  fine 
address  of  your  president,  your  chairman  could  not  but 
think  how  much  faster  our  work  would  progress  with  a 
properly  organized  and  well  financed  plan  whereby  we 
could  call  on  svich  proficient  speakers  and  order  them  to 
go,  at  our  expense,  to  other  educational  bodies  nnd  ex- 
pound the  virtues  of  trade  apprenticeship  ns  was  done  by 
our  President  McKenzie  and  others  at  the  several  State 
conventions. 


Ex-President  Thomas  B.  Akin,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
desires  a school  established  there,  and  the  masters  of 
Providence,  R.  I.,  have  a similar  development  in  mind, 
while  applications  to  enter  the  New  Haven  school  have 
been  received  from  Florida,  Kansas,  South  Dakota,  Ore- 
gon and  even  as  far  as  Canada. 

In  September  last  a large  American  exhibit  on  industrial 
education  was  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York 
city,  at  a cost  of  over  $20,000,  held  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Kerr,  of 
New  York  city,  who  is  interested  in  the  cause  from  a 
broad  civic  viewpoint. 

Scenery  and  panels  were  sent  by  the  New  Haven  Board 
of  Education  from  the  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops,  and 
the  result  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  of 
the  National  Lead  Company,  is  that  the  painters  and 
decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  having 
a book  on  decorating  (the  first  of  its  kind  for  our  trade) 
soon  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal  by  that  company,  the 
first  cost  of  which  is  a very  great  expense. 

These  and  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention  in  full 
detail  all  point  to  the  significance  of  this  line  of  develop- 
ment, and  we  feel  that  the  trade  school  should  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  accomplishment  in  this,  the  first  year  of 
its  inception,  as  related  directly  with  the  public  school 
system. 

We  have  met  with  nothing  but  co-operation  and  help 
from  those  actively  engaged  in  school  work,  and  could 
have  had  the  advantage  of  representation  in  National 
Educational  Association  meetings  could  we  only  have  had 
the  wherewithal  to  send  a properly  qualified  representative 
to  look  after  our  interests.  The  expenses  incurred  thus  far 
have  been  met  by  the  individual  members  of  your  com- 
mittee and  a few  friends. 

From  the  labor  organizations  we  have  had  nothing  but 
helpful  co-operation  and  indorsement,  and  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  the  New  Haven  school  is  unique  in  the  fact 
that  it  had  the  unqualified  indorsement  of  the  local  Trade 
Council. 

All  these  things  and  the  fact  that  results  have  shown 
that  we  have  in  this  short  time  been  able  not  only  to 
establish  an  apprenticeship,  but  also  to  cut  it  down 
through  this  system  of  training  so  that  the  boy  of  sixteen 
to  seventeen  years  of  age  is  more  efficient  and  earning 
more  than  the  boy  under  the  old  trade  apprenticeship  at 
nineteen  to  twenty  years  of  age. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
this  committee  should  be  continued  as  one  of  the  standing 
committees  of  the  International  Association. 

Co-operation  with  the  public  school  system  insures  us 
the  fact  that  the  movement  will  be  highly  successful,  and 
we  unhesitatingly  recommend  the  establishment  of  a per- 
manent office  to  be  known  as  secretary  of  this  committee, 
one  who  can  create  co-operation  with  other  industrial 
educational  associations,  so  that  inquiries  will  be  properly 
taken  care  of,  courses  of  study  established,  the  demand 
for  the  operating  of  schools  with  the  right  kind  of  organ- 
ization be.  provided  for,  and  the  good  work,  which  has 
proven  itself  thus  far,  be  maintained  so  that  this  organi- 
zation as  well  as  society  at  large  be  benefited. 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  that  the  committee  be  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  direct  this  office  without  incur- 
ring any  expense  to  our  Association. 

Mr.  Donovan  moved  that  the  report  be  received,  made 
part  of  the  minutes,  and  a vote  of  thanks  extended  to  the 
committee. 

President  McKenzie  suggested  that  as  there  were  a 
number  of  other  speakers  upon  this  subject,  we  might 
vote  on  Mr.  Donovan’s  motion  and  then  reserve  discus- 
sion until  the  other  speakers  are  through.  The  Chair  then 
put  the  question  to  vote,  and  it  was  carried. 

President  McKenzie  said: — We  have  with  us  Doctor 
Glynn,  who  has  devoted  a great  deal  of  his  time  to  the  in- 
troduction of  painting  classes  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  He  was  identified  with  the  New  Haven 
Trade  School  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  an  honorary 
member  of  this  Association  last  year  in  Washington.  He 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  industrial  education  work  in  Wis- 
consin. I will  ask  Doctor  Glynn  to  speak  to  us  for  a short 
time. 

Address  by  Frank  L.  Glynn,  Director  of  Industrial 
Education,  Madison,  Wis. 

I am  very  pleased  to  haw  this  opportunity  of  saying, 
“Worthy  President  and  Brother  Members,"  because  at  the 
meeting  in  Washington  last  year  through  your  very  great 
kindness  you  elected  me  to  honorary  membership.  I have 
had  to  wait  until  this  time  to  extend  my  thanks. 

Our  worthy  president  was  very  complimentary  to  me  in 
calling  me  “Doctor.”  I wish  to  set  your  minds  entirely  at 
rest,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  He  has  flattered  me  too 
greatly.  I am  neither  a B.  A.,  a Ph.D.,  an  LL.D..  nor  yet 
am  I a DAB. 

It  is  a very  great  pleasure,  indeed,  to  feel  that  I have 
the  opportunity  of  again  appearing  before  you  and  being 
a part  of  this  splendid  convention.  I regret  very  greatly 
that  the  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Industrial  Educa- 
tion of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles,  who  has  done  so  much 
in  a national  way  for  the  promotion  and  development  of 
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the  cause  of  industrial  education,  is  unable  to  be  with  us. 
He  is  not,  however,  neglecting  his  duties  along  this  line, 
because  he  is  at  present  in  Washington,  concerned  very 
greatly  in  the  passage  of  a Federal  bill  which  ultimately 
will  provide  State  support  for  industrial  education  to  the 
amount  of  something  like  five  million  dollars  per  year; 
starting  in  with  a small  appropriation  and  gradually  in- 
creasing until  in  1923  or  1924  we  will  have  an  appropriation 
of  five  million  dollars  a year  for  industrial  education,  and 
five  million  dollars  a year  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural 
education,  so  that  it  is  not  in  any  way  one-sided  with  re- 
spect to  either  one  or  the  other  interest,  but  is  intended  to 
reach  out  into  all  branches  and  kinds  of  employment,  and 
be  pro-rated  among  the  States  according  to  what  the 
States  of  their  own  initiative  are  able  to  accomplish. 

I almost  feel  that  it  is  presumptuous  though  for  me  to 
come  here  and  appear  before  such  a body  of  mature  and 
experienced  men,  and  I would  like  to  carry  on  a very  in- 
formal sort  of  discussion  that  shall  not  partake  of  a lec- 
ture type  at  all.  I want  to  have  you  feel  that  I come  here 
more  in  a consultative  way,  so  that  the  cause  of  industrial 
education  as  demonstrated  will  have  the  benefit  of  your 
experience  and  your  suggestions.  I would  like  each  and 
every  one  to  feel  that  the  case  as  represented  is  just  as 
open  to  the  fullest  investigation  as  it  ever  was,  and  that 
nobody  yet  has  got  the  last  word  on  how  to  do  the  job 
of  industrial  education,  especially  as  related  to  the  indus- 
tries, because  there  has  not  yet  been  accomplished  that 
kind  of  co-operation  with  the  industries  and  the  employ- 
ers and  employes  that  will  be  required  in  order  to  fully 
carry  out  the  spirit,  aims  and  purposes  of  this  movement. 
Let  it  be  fully  understood  that  this  is  purely  consultative 
and  rather  a general  conference  with  the  idea  that  each 
man  will  think  of  the  thing  in  terms  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, in  terms  of  the  experience  of  his  community  and  of 
his  State  and  locality,  and  see  what  he  can  do  as  a factor- 
in  the  development  of  this  work  upon  returning  to  his 
own  environment. 

It  almost  seems  like  an  intrusion  for  me  to  come  as  a 
stranger  into  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  which,  however,  is 
known  all  over  the  country  for  its  splendid  hospitality,  but 
I would  like  to  have  you  understand  that  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati has  been  one  of  the  great  pioneers  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  cause  of  industrial  education.  Several  years 
ago  Cincinnati  was  put  on  the  map  by  Dean  Schneider,  of 
the  Cincinnati  University,  through  his  splendid  and  won- 
derful co-operative  scheme  of  university  education  in  the 
training  of  engineers,  which  has  been  copied,  reproduced 
and  re-adapted  through  many  varying  conditions  and 
various  phases  of  school  training  throughout  our  indus- 
trial educational  development  in  the  entire  country. 

Further  than  that,  Cincinnati  has  a continuation  school 
where  they  alternate  the  boys  between  instruction  in  the 
school  and  practical  work  at  the  trade  in  the  factories. 
They  have  a splendid  technical  high  school,  and  I under- 
stand they  have  recently  developed  something  in  a small 
way  along  the  line  of  an  industrial  school.  So  that,  while 
it  may  be  a new  development  in  a general  way  to  many 
people  here,  I would  like  to  have  you  understand  that  the 
city  of  Cincinnati  has  done  some  big  things  along  this  line, 
and  has  a national  and  international  reputation  for  what 
has  been  accomplished  here. 

Now,  when  we  consider  this  problem  from  the  general 
employment  point  of  view,  if  we  start  right  out  with  out- 
trade and  experience,  the  every-day  conditions  of  the  in- 
dustry, instead  of  going  back  to  the  history  of  education 
or  the  history  of  educational  development,  and  eventually 
get  down  to  present-day  conditions,  let  us  take  one  thing 
in  our  national  situation  today,  the  manless  job  and  the 
jobless  man.  How  many  times  have  you  found,  in  your 
experience,  that  you  had  the  opportunity  to  carry  on  more 
extensive  work  if  you  could  only  get  properly  trained  and 
skilled  mechanics  to  execute  your  directions.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  many  men  have  sought  employment  at  your 
office  without  success,  because  they  could  not  do  anything 
specifically  in  a highly  skilled  way  and  render  proper- 
service. 

Let  us  look  at  the  General  Electric  Company,  where 
they  turn  away  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  every  day. 
Take  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company,  in  the 
city  of  New  Haven;  they  found  it  necessary  to  establish 
their  own  private  corporation  school  to  train  boys  for 
their  own  private  corporation;  and  yet  the  boy  that  is  not 
fortunate  enough  to  work  for  a corporation  which  has  a 
corporation  school  established  has  not  this  opportunity. 

Cincinnati  has  an  institution  which,  I believe,  repre- 
sents another  type  of  industrial  education,  and  I am  very 
glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  director  of  this  school.  Dr. 
Shearer,  is  here  with  us  this  morning,  and  I sincerely  hope 
tha,t  we  will  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  a few  words 
from  him  before  the  close  of  the  meeting.  I shall  not  en- 
deavor in  any  way  to  describe  the  wonderful  work  that 
Dr.  Shearer  has  effected  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  but 
will  leave  it  with  him. 

Now,  as  I have  said,  you  have  your  jobless  man  and 
your  manless  job;  you  have  the  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployed; you  have  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  skilled  work- 
ers, which  is  a national  issue  that  we  are  facing  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada  today.  It  is  not  hypothetical;  it  is 
not  a future  condition,  but  it  is  an  actual  situation  that 


we  are  today  facing  as  one  of  the^very  basic  reasons  for 
our  lack  of  social  continuity  and  proper  social  standing 
among  the  masses  of  the  people  at  large.  Not  only  have 
they  lost  educational  opportunity,  but  they  have  also  lost 
industrial  opportunity.  Not  only  have  we  lost  this  great 
and  wonderful  socializing  influence  in  our  communities, 
but  we  have  lost  the  opportunity  of  extending  your  serv- 
ices to  those  communities  in  terms  of  the  occupation  in 
which  you  are  engaged. 

We  have,  in  a general  way,  what  might  be  termed  a 
factory  for  turning  out  human  beings  who  are  assigned, 
as  children,  to  the  care  of  teachers  in  our  public  schools 
system.  We  may  call  this  a factory  for  the  development 
of  human  lives.  Our  children  enter  the  doors  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  go  through  the  kindergarten,  the  first  grade, 
second  grade,  third  grade,  fourth  grade,  and  so  forth,  and 
are  supposed  to  continue  on  to  the  high  school  and  college. 
But  only  a certain  percentage  of  them  do  this,  and  I 
would  like  to  place  upon  that  word  “only”  every  possible 
bit  of  intensity  of  emphasis  that  we  can  consider  and  ex- 
press. In  New  York  city  86,000  children  enter  the  second 
grade  in  the  public  schools,  out  of  that  number  some  43,000 
graduate  from  the  eighth  grade.  Now  what  has  become 
of  the  balance?  They  are  out  on  the  streets  of  New  York 
city — 43,000  children  fed  to  the  streets  of  New  York  city 
every  year  by  our  wonderful  system  of  democratic  educa- 
tion that  we  look  up  to  and  admire  as  one  of  our  greatest 
American  institutions.  Of  the  43,000  who  graduate  from 
the  eighth  grade  only  from  22,000  to  23,000  enter  the  high 
schools.  There  is  a loss  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  between 
the  grammar  school  and  the  high  school.  Of  the  twenty 
odd  thousand  who  enter  the  high  school  some  four  thou- 
sand only  graduate.  Out  of  the  number  graduating  com- 
paratively but  a small  percentage  go  on  to  take  college 
and  university  training. 

Now  understand,  this  is  no  criticism  of  the  school-master 
or  the  school  administrator,  or  the  Board  of  Education,  or 
of  any  municipal  organization  having  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional development  in  any  municipality  or  any  school  sys- 
tem. But  it  is  a criticism  of  the  system  and  a criticism 
of  the  social  and  educational  conditions  that  we,  as  citi- 
zens of  any  community,  allow  to  exist.  Eighty  or  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  children  who  enter  our  common  schools 
are  denied  the  privilege  of  suitable  educational  opportunity 
adapted  to  their  needs  and  requirements  for  earning  a 
livelihood  in  terms  of  their  activities  and  capacities  for  so 
doing,  while  the  lawyers,  the  doctors,  the  school  teachers, 
and  the  professional  few,  are  granted  a world  opportunity. 

Our  school  system  goes  along  in  a compulsory  way. 
They  make  it  today  compulsory  that  children  shall  be 
sent  to  school  to  get  an  education.  You  have  your  truant 
officers  and  your  'State  Industrial  Commission  to  force 
children  to  partake  of  their  educational  heritage,  which 
will  carry  them  on  for  another  generation  as  good  citizens, 
as  educated  human  beings,  and  as  productive  factors  in 
the  development  of  our  industrial  and  social  life. 

This  is  no  criticism  of  the  schoolmaster  or  the  school 
system;  it  is  no  condemnation  of  what  the  school  system 
is  doing;  but  it  is  a plea,  and  we  want  it  to  be  a strong 
and  forceful  plea,  to  supplement  what  the  school  system 
is  doing.  We  as  school  administrators  need  every  bit  of 
backing  that  we  possibly  can  get  from  the  business  man, 
from  the  manufacturer,  from  the  building  employers  and 
from  the  employes,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  trend  of  educational  development  so  as  to 
adapt  it  to  their  needs  and  fit  the  children  for  their  places 
in  industry,  so  that  they  will  not  only  fit  into  the  places 
for  which  they  are  specially  adapted  and  specially  trained, 
but  in  order  that  they  may  add  to  the  development  of  our 
industrial  production  as  a nation,  so  that  instead  of 
shipping  bulky  and  raw  materials  abroad  and  purchasing 
them  back  here  again  in  this  country  as  a finished  prod- 
uct, we  will  be  able  to  ship  the  finished  product  out  of 
the  nation  and  through  an  extensive  foreign  commerce 
derive  untold  material  wealth  as  a nation  therefrom  and 
furnish  occupation  for  our  people. 

We  have  this  tremendous  number  of  young  people  enter- 
ing the  doors  of  our  public  schools  who  go  to  school  until 
they  are  fourteen,  and  then  become  what  might  be  called 
“floaters’’  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  sixteen.  There  is 
where  the  terrific  loss  occurs  as  a social  factor — from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  A city  of  say,  150,000 
people,  will  only,  on  the  average,  turn  out  from  1,200  to 
1,500  children  a year  into  the  streets.  Under  this  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  educational  system  and  educational 
opportunity  this  1,200  or  1,500  children  will  be  saved  to 
the  community  and  become  useful  citizens.  Now,  is  not 
that  difference  worth  the  effort? 

In  the  first  place,  this  vocational  training  should  be  in 
the  Board  of  Education;  it  should  be  co-ordinated  and  co- 
operate with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  the 
chief  executive  of  the  educational  department  in  any  city 
ox-ganization.  There  should  be  a committee  of  the  Board 
of  -Education  -assigned  to  the  development  of  this  work, 
with  full  power,  because  it  is  a business  proposition  and 
cannot  wait  for  lengthy  manipulation.  Further  than  that, 
the  committee,  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  the 
director  must  be  surrounded  with  an  advisory  board  or  a 
consultative  committee  on  which  there  will  be  an  employer 
and  an  employe  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to 
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represent  each  of  the  industries  that  are  taught  in  the 
school  system,  and  to  be  themselves  actively  engaged  in 
the  same,  so  that  you  will  have  your  Board  of  Education, 
your  superintendent  of  schools,  your  committee  with  power 
and  your  advisory  board.  Then  the  director,  the  super- 
intendent and  the  Board  of  Education  can  call  upon  men 
who  have  devoted  their  entire  lives  to  the  occupation  with 
regard  to  which  the  board  is  soliciting  information. 

The  schoolmaster  has  made  every  possible  effort,  every 
endeavor,  to  meet  this  situation  in  a supplementary  way 
as  a school  proposition,  and  as  a result  our  country  is 
flooded  with  technical  high  schools  and  manual  training 
schools  as  part  of  the  public  school  system.  Surely  we 
are  coming  to  industrial  education.  We  will  find  in  one 
of  these  schools  say,  a shop  with  twenty-four  benches 
and  not  a man  who  knows  how  to  teach,  because  the 
teacher  does  not  know  the  trade.  We  let  five  hundred 
children  go  to  him  once  a week  for  one  hour  in  wood- 
working instruction,  and  we  think  surely  we  are  training 
for  the  industries.  What  is  one  hour  a week  out  of  forty 
weeks  a year,  covering  a period  of  two  years  in  the  gram- 
mar school  and  four  years  in  the  high  school— if  the  child 
stays  that  long?  The  peculiar  part  of  it  has  been  that, 
while  these  high  schools  of  a technical  industrial  nature, 
while  these  manual  training  schools  have  been  intended 
to  provide  this  industrial  opportunity,  they  have  failed 
miserably  so  far  as  any  industrial  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity is  concerned,  but  have  succeeded  admirably  so  far  as 
educational  development  is  concerned  in  the  public  school 
system,  and  have  resulted  in  retaining  many  children  in 
the  schools  who  otherwise  would  be  out  of  school  were  it 
not  for  this  special  industrial  opportunity  for  their  educa- 
tional development.  We  may  find  in  a city  a wonderfully 
big  and  fine  classical  high  school  with  say,  two  thousand 
children  enrolled;  but  unless  these  schools  fit  their  students 
for  practical  life  we  must  say  that  they  are  no  good. 
Then  comes  along  the  technical  high  school  and  enrolls 
two  or  three  thousand  more  children,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  the  academic  high  school  has  increased  its  num- 
bers, while  the  technical  high  school  has  reached  out  to 
an  entirely  different  clientele  and  brought  in  two  or  three 
thousand  more  children  who  otherwise  would  be  out  on 
the  street.  Commercial  high  schools  have  come  along  and 
aided  in  this  direction,  but  when  we  came  to  study  the 
industries  from  the  point  of  view  of  skilled  mechanics  we 
found  that  the  trades  were  recruited  not  by  high  school 
graduates,  and  very  often  not  by  eighth  grade  graduates, 
but  by  the  child  who  wore  his  first  happy  smile  when  he 
came  to  his  teacher,  on  his  fourteenth  birthday,  independ- 
ent as  could  be,  because  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had 
ever  had  a voice  in  saying  what  he  was  going  to  do  with 
his  future.  He  has  come  to  do  definite  work  toward  the 
obtaining  of  a working  diploma.  He  is  fourteen  years  old, 
and  he  expects  to  go  out  into  the  world  with  a working 
certificate.  We  have  compelled  him  to  stay  in  school  up 
to  that  time,  and  instead  of  having  an  industrial  oppor- 
tunity within  the  organization  itself  which  would  attract 
that  child  and  keep  him  in  school  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  sixteen,  the  impressionable  years  of  his  life 
when  his  character  will  be  molded  and  developed  and  his 
training  for  citizenship  worked  out,  his  efficiency  for  his 
ultimate  occupation  provided — instead  of  all  this,  45,000 
children  a year  in  one  municipality  are  going  out  on  to 
the  streets.  Is  that  not  worth  while  considering?  Are 
the  lives  of  1,500  children  a year  out  of  a city  of  150,000 
not  worth  considering? 

Some  States,  Minnesota,  for  instance,  have  compulsory 
laws  which  say  that  the  child  must  stay  in  school  until 
he  is  sixteen  years  old,  and  as  a result  of  that  the  schools 
are  filled  up  with  a lot  of  children  who  are  not  adapted 
to  the  course  of  study.  Whether  the  steel  is  suited  for 
the  hairspring  of  a watch  or  not,  we  are  going  to  make 
hairsprings  out  of  it  anyway;  whether  the  production  of 
hairsprings  will  be  worth  while  we  have  not  considered, 
and  these  are  the  children  that  are  being  fed  into  the 
industries  and  fed  into  general  commercial  employments. 
No  wonder  that  we  say  that  the  schools  have  not  done 
their  jobs.  But  do  not  blame  them — rather  help  them. 
How  can  you  help  them?  Go  back  to  your  homes  and 
consult  with  your  superintendent  of  schools:  let  a com- 
mittee of  your  organization  be  appointed  to  go  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools  and  say,  “We  represent  the 
Apprenticeship  Committee  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion, and  we  wotild  like  to  have  you  introduce  painting 
and  decorating  into  your  public  educational  system  which 
will  supply  the  needs  of  these  children  who  are  now  leav- 
ing the  schools  in  such  large  numbers,  and  will  furnish 
for  them  a suitable  opportunity  to  earn  their  living.” 
You  will  find  your  superintendent  of  schools  and  Board 
of  Education  only  too  willing  to  co-operate,  and  thus 
there  will  ibe  provided  a course  of  training  that  will  be 
supplementary  to  the  training  in  the  general  grammar 
schools.  The  superintendent  of  schools  may  say,  “We 
cannot  afford  it;  it  will  cost  too  much  money.”  I say  to 
you.  and  1 say  it  upon  absolutely  good  authority,  that  It 
does  not  cost  as  much  money,  comparatively  speaking,  as 
many  other  branches  In  the  common  school  system.'  It 
does  not  cost  a cent  more  In  many  cases,  and  every  boy 
who  is  taught  a trade  becomes  an  asset  to  the  community. 
I know  one  city  at  least  that  Is  going  to  make  money 


out  of  it.  The  investment  of  a city  in  establishing  a trade 
educational  system  will  provide  for  those  children  who 
are  going  into  other  employments  as  well  as  the  painting 
trade. 

We  are  this  morning  devoting  half  a day  to  the  interests 
of  industrial  education.  Some  people  think  about  their 
church  half  a day  a week;  some  people  think  about  char- 
ity, well,  probably  half  an  hour  a year;  some  people  think 
about  these  various  things  when  they  are  brought  to  their 
attention.  We  all  think  most  strongly  about  a tree  when 
we  run  into  a tree  and  bump  ourselves.  Then  our  whole 
consciousness  is  tree.  Now  we  have  bumped  into  this 
situation,  we  have  bumped  ourselves  against  the  lack  of 
skilled  workmen.  We  have  less  conservation  of  the  home. 
We  find  children  coming  up  nowadays  that  have  not  had 
any  opportunity  for  training  in  household  economies,  in 
sewing,  and  in  a number  of  such  things  that  go  to  make 
up  home  life.  The  cost  of  living  is  away  in  excess  of 
what  it  used  to  be.  At  the  Krupp  Steel  Works  in  Ger- 
many they  employ  80,000  people,  and  every  workman  who 
goes  into  the  employ  of  that  factory  has  to  agree  to  send 
his  daughter  to  their  private  school,  so  that  she  can  learn 
cooking,  sewing,  general  home-making— household  econ- 
omy. What  for?  So  that  eventually  after  four  or  five 
years  when  those  girls  get  married  they  can  provide  a 
better  home  for  the  Krupp  employes  and  maintain  those 
homes  decently  on  the  wage  scale  that  the  employe  is 
earning,  thus  causing  ultimately  better  satisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  employe,  better  health,  and  better  efficiency 
all  around  for  the  concern  and  the  municipality.  That  is 
the  purpose  of  introducing  cooking,  sewing  and  such 
things  into  the  schoolroom.  Girls  of  fourteen  years  go 
out  into  the  factory  and  earn  anywhere  from  six  to  seven 
up  to  ten,  twelve  or  thirteen  dollars  a week — thousands  of 
them.  The  girl  that  goes  into  the  department  store  earns 
from  four  to  six  dollars  a week.  Why  should  not  she  be 
given  an  equal  opportunity  for  training  in  salesmanship, 
so  as  to  increase  her  earnings  and  increase  her  value  to 
the  concern  and  to  the  community  because  of  the  result- 
ing efficiency?  Is  there  not  a responsibility  upon  the 
schools  for  providing  such  training?  Has  not  the  com- 
munity that  responsibility?  Now  we  will  take  that  all  for 
granted,  and  the  next  question  is,  what  kind  of  a system 
are  you  going  to  introduce?  Some  cities  go  to  one  ex- 
treme, some  to  another.  Let  us  make  our  effort  just  as 
wisely  as  possible.  Let  us  promote  every  interest  that  has 
an  application  to  the  employment  conditions  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live. 

One  city  may  be  a big  shoe  city;  another  city  may  be 
a big  machinery  city,  and  the  training  must  be  adapted  to 
the  special  industrial  activities  and  interests  of  the  com- 
munity so  as  to  train  the  children  who  are  coming  along 
so  that  they  will  fit  into  the  places  which  are  going  to 
provide  them  employment.  That  can  be  done  in  several 
ways.  You  can  have  an  up-to-date  school,  or  you  can 
reproduce  the  apprenticeship  system  for  eight  hours  a day. 
In  the  shops,  unfortunately,  the  training  heretofore  of  ap- 
prentices has  been  in  a hit  or  miss  kind  of  a way,  and 
the  resulting  inefficiency  is  at  the  expense  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Now  let  the  city,  the  State  or  the 
nation  say: — “That  is  our  privilege  to  train  these  youth; 
we  are  going  to  develop  them  so  that  the  expense  of  their 
training  will  be  distributed  upon  the  community  at  large.” 
That  is  what  the  establishment  of  this  type  of  school 
means.  As  a result,  you  will  have  a product  that  is 
capable  of  being  made  a social  factor  of  value  to  the 
community  and  a productive  factor  as  well.  Again,  a 
boy  who  is  working  and  who  is  fourteen  or  sixteen  years 
of  age  cannot  give  up  all  of  his  time  to  work;  he  has  got 
to  go*  to  school;  then  bring  him  in  half  a day  a week,  let 
him  learn  something,  but  do  not  try  to  force  him  back  into 
the  academic  school  that  he  has  burst  his  bonds  to  get 
away  from,  and  which  is  not  adapted  to  his  needs.  It  is 
lost  time  and  wasted  time  to  send  him  there.  He  may 
be  present  there  in  body,  but  he  is  not  present  in  spirit, 
so  he  feels  that  academic  training  means  little  to  him. 
If  he  is  forced  there  he  is  usually  a disturber,  and  when 
he  has  been  a disturber  long  enough  he  goes  into  the 
ungraded  school,  then  into  the  truant  school,  then  to  the 
reformatory,  and  eventually  he  is  likely  to  wind  up  in  a 
place  like  Sing  Sing,  where  I found  that  the  average  age 
of  the  two  thousand  inmates  was  twenty-three  years.  He 
has  to  remain  in  Sing  Sing  for  an  indeterminate  period. 
These  youths  had  no  occupation  In  life,  and  they  had  to 
steal.  Having  no  occupation  they  were  idle,  and  they 
very  soon  found  mischief  for  idle  hands  to  do;  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  proper  sort  and  type  of  educa- 
tion had  been  provided  Industrially  no  such  situation 
would  have  arisen. 

Now  with  reference  to  apprentices,  I would  not  like 
to  ask  the  men  who  are  here  present  just  how  many  of 
them  are  employing  apprentices  with  the  idea  of  teaching 
them  a trade,  and  actually  devoting  time  to  this  teach- 
ing. Yet  we  say  we  cannot  get  skilled  mechanics. 

The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  recently  passed  a law  com- 
pelling employers  to  have  apprentices.  They  passed  a 
law  compelling  apprentices  to  stay  with  employers  until 
they  learned  the  trade— a four-year  apprenticeship.  The 
law  also  says  that  for  two  years  of  this  apprenticeship 
period  the  apprentice  must  attend  a public  school  and 
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study  something  that  will  fit  him  for  citizenship,  as  well 
as  subjects  related  to  the  trade  in  which  he  is  engaged; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Industrial  Commission  to  say 
what  you  are  going  to  teach  that  boy.  In  the  machine 
factory  it  provides  that  he  has  to  spend  so  many  hours 
at  the  lathe,  so  many  hours  at  the  milling  machine,  so 
many  hours  at  the  planer;  it  is  the  old  apprenticeship 
over  again,  and  they  have  men  who  are  skilled  mechanics 
to  see  that  that  agreement  is  carried  out.  The  most  pecu- 
liar part  of  it  is  that  these  men  who  are  acting  as  agents 
for  this  Industrial  Commission  in  promoting  and  carrying 
out  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  law  are  being  co- 
operated with  by  the  employers  and  received  with  open 
arms.  The  employers  are  rejoicing  over  the  situation,  and 
say  that  they  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  co- 
operate with  the  State  Industrial  Commission  in  promot- 
ing this  department  so  as  to  provide  a proper  apprentice- 
ship system. 

But  where  you  find  one  apprentice  you  will  find  thirty 
who  are  not  in  trades  to  which  they  can  be  apprenticed. 
The  State  law  says  that  these  people  must  attend  school 
and  take  definite  training  in  their  occupation  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  years,  so  that  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  they  are  trained  for  apprenticeship  in  the  occu- 
pation which  they  desire  to  enter  or  become  fitted  for. 
From  sixteen  to  seventeen,  if  they  are  not  under  appren- 
ticeship, they  are  provided  with  everything  suitaible  for 
that  occupation  to  improve  them  in  it.  If  they  are  ap- 
prentices they  are  regulated  according  to  the  regulations 
of  the  Industrial  Commission  and  under  the  provisions 
of  the  State  law  as  I have  outlined  it. 

The  schools  of  Wisconsin  are  always  full;  they  are  open 
all  day;  they  are  open  at  night;  they  are  open  to  every- 
body any  time  that  they  want  to  study.  I have  been  won- 
derfully disappointed  in  the  Wisconsin  situation,  as  I had 
supposed  it  would  be  a one-sided  proposition;  but  it  is  as 
big  and  as  broad  and  as  democratic  as  it  can  possibly  be. 
Th©  State  law  seeks  to  reach  every  child.  Fifty  per  cent, 
might  take  advantage  of  its  provisions  and  the  other  50 
per  cent,  might  not;  but  the  State  law  says  that  the  em- 
ployers must  observe  its  provisions  so  as  to  reach  every 
employe.  Every  employer  comes  under  its  provisions, 
and  everybody  is  satisfied  and  happy  over  the  situation; 
all  willing  to  co-operate,  all  willing  to  do  everything  they 
possibly  can  to  extend  this  great,  broad  and  democratic 
educational  system  so  as  to  offer  an  equal  opportunity 
to  every  child  who  enters  the  doors  of  the  public  school. 

I thank  you. 

President  McKenzie  announced  that  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton 
would  now  exhibit  lantern  slide  views  of  technical  schools 
in  Connecticut,  showing  the  progress1  that  was  being  made. 
In  this  exhibit  Dr.  Ireton  was  assisted  by  Mr.  James  F. 
Johnson,  director  of  trade  education,  Brigeport,  Conn. 

While  these  pictures  were  being  shown  Mr.  Donovan  in- 
quired whether  it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  ask  Mr. 
Glynn  a question,  to  which  Mr.  Walsh  replied  that  he 
desired  first  to  hear  from  the  speakers  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  address  the  convention  on  this  general  subject, 
after  which  discussion  would  be  in  order. 

President  McKenzie  introduced  Professor  Shearer,  of  the 
Ohio  Mechanics’  Institute,  of  Cincinnati. 

Address  by  Dr.  John  L.  Shearer,  of  the  Ohio 
Mechanics’  Institute. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  this  Convention; — 

I am  very  glad  and  happy  indeed  to  be  with  you.  With- 
in the  course  of  the  year  I have  the  opportunity  of  at- 
tending quite  a number  of  conventions,  and  I always  feel 
at  home  with  gentlemen  of  your  sort  with  whom  I have 
either  a direct  or  indirect  interest.  I do  not  look  like  a 
painter  or  decorator,  but  still  I am  one.  The  first  job 
from  which  I earned  money  was  setting  up  ten-pins  in  a 
bowling  alley.  (Laughter.)  My  second  job  was  in  the  line 
of  painting.  My  father  had  a very  peculiar  habit — prob- 
ably not  peculiar,  because  you  no  doubt  have  seen  others 
of  that  class,  and  perhaps  some  of  them  may  be  found 
right  here  in  this  room.  My  father  always  liked  to  go  to 
auction  sales,  imagining  if  he  bought  anything  at  an  auction 
that  he  always  got  a bargain.  So  he  bought  a great  many 
things  to  which  my  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family  fre- 
quently objected,  but  nevertheless  it  was  my  father’s  habit, 
and  he  would  bring  those  things  home. 

Among  other  things  he  bought  was  an  old-fashioned 
carriage,  one  of  those  old  styles  with  enormous  springs  in 
the  rear,  partly  hung  on  leather,  and  swinging  in  the  air. 
The  whole  outfit  was  so  nearly  worn  out  that  it  was  really 
taking  a risk  to  move  it  from  the  place  where  he  bought 
it  to  our  home.  Then,  besides,  we  had  no  horse!  (Laugh- 
ter.) My  fe-ther  never  owned  a horse  in  his  life,  but  he 
thought  that  not  having  a horse  was  no  earthly  reason 
why  he  should  not  begin  with  a carriage,  and  so  he  bought 
it.  He  evidently  got  it  at  a bargain.  Now  we  had  two 
cows,  and  those  cows  were  hitched  up  occasionally.  When- 
ever we  did  any  of  the  ordinary  work,  such  as  plowing, 
we  used  the  cows.  So  my  father,  not  knowing  how  else 
to  get  this  carriage  removed  from  the  place  where  he 
bought  it  to  our  home,  suggested  to  me  that  we  go  there, 


take  the  cows  along,  hitch  them  up  to  the  carriage,  and 
drive  it  home.  I was  too  young  to  feel  any  false  pride,  so 
I joined  him  and  gained  his  favor  by  becoming  a partner 
in  that  enterprise.  The  carriage  was  brought  home,  we 
riding  in  it,  and  the  beautiful  cows  just  pulling  along. 
They  did  not  know  what  was  behind  them.  If  they  had  it 
would  have  made  no  difference  to  them  whatsoever.  In 
fact,  I think  they  perhaps  were  a little  proud  on  that 
occasion,  as  indeed  any  self-respecting  cow  would  be  un- 
der such  circumstances. 

The  carriage,  ais  I told  you  in  the  beginning,  was  so 
bad  that  something  had  to  be  done  with  it,  and  every  time 
when  I was  guilty  of  some  boyish  misdemeanor  for  which 
I expected  punishment  from  my  father  I went  out  and 
cleaned  this  carriage,  because  that  was  very  near  his  heart, 
and  he  always  forgave  me  for  any  trouble  that  I might 
have  gotten  into  when  he  discovered  that  I had  been  look- 
ing after  the  carriage.  On  one  particular  occasion  when 
I had  done  something  awful  I started  out  and  painted  the 
carriage  from  one  end  to  the  other;  so  there  is  where 
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my  painting  experience  came  in!  I,  of  course,  have  paint- 
ed around  the  house,  but  never  did  a practical  job  of  that 
kind.  At  the  same  time  I doubt  whether  any  of  you  mas- 
ter painters  would  accept  me  as  a proficient  journeyman 
in  the  line  of  work  in  which  you  are  engaged. 

Some  gentleman  has  kindly  suggested  that  I have  the 
honor  of  representing  a school  in  this  city,  which  is  not  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system;  in  fact,  it  has  been  here 
so  many  years  that  everybody  knows  about  it,  and  every- 
body here  understands  its  purpose.  It  was  established  in 
182S  by  a group  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  who  came 
here  and  who  at  that  time  had  exactly  the  same  problems 
to  solve  that  you  are  confronted  with  at  this  time,  the 
question  of  where  to  get  skilled  workmen.  Some  of  these 
men,  after  establishing  their  business  enterprises  here, 
found  that  skilled  men  were  not  to  be  had.  Some  of  them 
had  attended  the  old  Berkeley  College  in  London,  where 
they  received  their  technical  training.  These  men  reached 
into  their  pockets  and  established  a school  in  which  to 
train  skilled  workmen  for  their  respective  industries.  This 
school  has  been  here  ever  since  and  will  soon  celebrate 
its  one  hundredth  anniversary.  It  has  been  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  industrial  interests  of  this  city. 

I have  no  desire  to  recite  the  history  of  the  institution 
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except  to  say  that  it  established  the  industrial  expositions 
which  brought  the  products  of  Cincinnati  before  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  this  immediate  region.  This  it 
did  first  in  1870,  and  it  in  conjunction  with  other  local  or- 
ganizations carried  on  between  1870  and  1888  fourteen 
large  expositions  especially  for  Cincinnati,  and  gained  for 
the  city  of  Cincinnati  a reputation,  years  and  years  ago, 
of  being  a convention  and  exposition  city.  It  has  been  of 
assistance  to  all  of  our  industries.  So  that  the  institution 
has  been  very  closely  identified  with  local  industries,  and 
is  to  this  day. 

A few  years  ago  a very  good  woman  in  this  city  gave 
us  what  now  amounts  to  perhaps  a little  over  three-quar- 
ters of  a million  dollars,  with  which  to  put  up  a building 
and  to  assist  us  in  the  equipment  of  this  building. 

I took  the  liberty,  yesterday,  to  send  a communication 
to  you  inviting  you  to  visit  us  and  see  this  plant  which 
represents  an  investment  of  a million  and  a half  of  dol- 
lars. It  is  conducted  today  with  the  same  purpose  for 
which  it  was  originally  founded,  namely,  dissemination  of 
useful  knowledge  and  the  training  of  young  men  for  the 
industries. 

We  are  seeking  to  adjust  our  work  as  closely  as  we 
possibly  can  to  local  conditions  and  local  requirements,  in 
fact,  we  have  carried  on  designing  and  painting  for  in- 
dustrial purposes  since  1856  without  any  interruption,  un- 
til a few  years  ago,  when  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  should  be  a little  more  practical  application  to  dif- 
ferent lines  of  work.  We  recognized  the  fact  that  here,  in 
Cincinnati,  was  the  center  of  the  lithographic  industry  of 
the  United  States,  so  we  established,  in  connection  with 
our  other  work,  a lithographic  school,  the  equipment  of 
which  today  represents  an  investment  of  some  forty  thou- 
sand dollars,  in  order  to  do  that  work  and  to  do  it  well, 
not  merely  from  the  elementary  school  standpoint,  but 
from  the  commercial  standpoint.  So  that  today  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Employing  Lithographers  is  proud  to 
say  that  they  are  combined  with  our  institution,  and  are 
doing  everything  we  can  to  make  it  a success.  That  or- 
ganization takes  out  so  many  scholarships,  and  sends  us 
capable  young  men,  year  after  year,  for  training.  The 
American  Lithograph  Company  of  New  York  keeps  reg- 
ularly two  young  men  in  training  here  in  Cincinnati. 

What  is  being  done  in  that  particular  industry  can  be 
done  in  a great  many  others.  This,  of  course,  is  only  one 
branch  of  our  work.  ' So  well  has  our  work  been  recog- 
nized in  that  particular  that  a year  ago  last  May,  in  the 
exposition  in  the  city  of  London,  a gold  medal  was  award- 
ed to  the  Ohio  Mechanics’  Institute  of ' Cincinnati,  for 
exhibit  of  primary  school  work  in  the  printing  and  litho- 
graphing .lines. 

I want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen,  if  you  want  to  make 
shoemakers,  go  at  it  from  the  shoemaker’s  standpoint 
and  not  so  much  from  the  standpoint  of  the  school.  There 
are  certain  fundamental  educational  principles  that  we 
must  recognize  that  are  of  universal  application;  but  we 
must  not  make  too  much  of  that  sort  of  thing;  let  us  go 
at  the  shoemaker’s  business  from  the  shoemaker's  stand- 
point. When  I wanted  a man  to  teach  patternmaking 
some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago,  I asked  in  a certain 
meeting,  “Who  is  the  best  young  patternmaker  in  Cin- 
cinnati?” The  reply  came  back,  “©illy  Davis,  at  Fay 
& Egans;  if  you  can  get  Billy  Davis  you  will  have  a good 
man.”  I went  to  see  Billy  Davis.  I got  him  and  he  is 
with  me  to  this  day.  I-  would  not  trade  him  for  any  other 
man  that  might  be  offered,  simply  because  he  had  the 
practical  knowledge  and  he  had  the  good  sense  to  take 
the  necessary  instruction  to  fit  him  to  do  the  teaching. 
When  I have  a man  to  teach  patternmaking  I do  not  ex- 
pect him  to  be  an  all-around  scholar  in  everything  else, 
but  I trust  him  to  teach  patternmaking  from  a shop  or 
business  principle.  (Applause.) 

I am  glad  that  Dr.  Condon  is  here  this  morning,  because 
Dr.  Condon  in  our  public  schools  is  taking  hold  of  this 
question  in  the  right  way.  I shall  never  forget  what  one 
of  hist  predecessors  did.  We  had  a young  woman  who 
acquired  her  training  in  our  school.  Her  father  was  a 
monument  maker,  and  her  specialty  was  the  designing  of 
monuments.  She  was  a splendid  teacher.  She  knew  her 
subject.  A former  superintendent  of  public  schools  here 
wanted  her  to  teach  in  the  night  schools.  The  young 
woman,  being  requested  to  call  on  the  superintendent, 
presented  herself,  and  the  superintendent  said  to  her: — 
“You  will  have  to  pass  an  examination  before  you  can 
take  this  position  in  the  night  school  to  teach  drawing 
and  designing.”  She  said: — “Doctor,  what  must  I be 
examined  on?”  And  ho  said: — “You  must  pass  an  exam- 
ination on  physiology,  narcotics  and  hygiene."  (Laughter.) 
She  replied: — “Doctor,  I thank  you.  I do  not  wish  to  teach 
in  the  night  school.”  And  she  bid  him  good-day.  She 
went  just  outside  of  this  city,  rented  a little  barn,  fixed 
it  up  and  opened  a studio  of  her  own.  and  for  years  after 
that  she  literally  coined  money  by  designing  tombstones 
for  people  out  in  the  West  who  could  not  afford  to  employ 
their  own  designers.  She  got  twice  as  much  money  as 
slu  would  have  gotten  teaching  school. 

If  we  want  to  teach  these  practical  subjects,  let  us  go 
at  them  in  a practical  way  and  from  a practical  stand- 
point. We  can  always  get  at  the  other.  A certain  artist 
in  Cincinnati  some  years  ago  came  to  me  and  said: — "I 


made  a mistake;  I hitched  my  cart  before  the  horse;  if  I 
had  taken  the  practical  bread  and  butter  stand  first  I 
would  have  made  a living;  but  as  it  is  I starved  for  seven 
years  before  I found  out  that  I would  never  make  a great 
artist  and  that  I had  better  turn  around  and  go  at  it  from 
the  bread  and  butter  standpoint  in  order  to  make  a liv- 
ing.” (Applause.) 

Let  us  see  to  it,  gentlemen,  that  we  give  our  young 
people  an  opportunity  first  to  make  a living;  the  refine- 
ments and  the  enjoyments  can  come  a little  later,  making, 
of  course,  an  exception  as  to  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, certain  things  that  every  child  must  be  taught. 
Let  us  be  reasonable;  let  us  go  at  it  from  a practical 
business  standpoint. 

I do  not  wish  to  bore  you  with  a long  speech,  but  simply 
say  that  we  are  doing  some  things  in  the  right  way  here. 
You  are  all  cordially  invited  to  visit  us.  We  are  only  a 
few  blocks  from  here.  We  are  making  all  our  own  equip- 
ment. In  order  to  teach  interior  decoration  thoroughly, 
our  professor  of  that  department  is  a man  thoroughly 
versed  in  his  line  of  work.  In  order  to  teach  that,  we  said 
to  Mrs.  Emery  that  she  need  not  give  us  any  money  to 
be  spent  for  interior  decorations,  that  we  would  do  that 
ourselves.  We  requested  her  riot  to  spend  any  money  on 
furniture,  because  we  would  make  the  furniture  ourselves; 
to  spend  no  money  on  unnecessary  machinery,  for  we 
would  build  it  ourselves.  So  now,  for  five  years,  we  have 
been  very  busy  and  we  shall  be  for  five  years  more.  We 
have  no  occasion  to  look  for  a market  for  our  products, 
but  we  are  proud  of  what  we  are  doing,  and  will  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  show  you  what  we  have. 

I thank-  you,  gentlemen.  (Applause.) 

President  McKenzie  next  introduced  Dr.  Ralph  L. 
Condon. 

Address  by  Dr.  Ralph  L.  Condon,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  stand  before  you  representing 
the  public  schools  of  this  city.  Professor  Shearer  has 
given  you  some  account  of  the  splendid  institution  over 
which  he  presides,  which  has  looked  after  the  develop- 
ment of  industrial  education  in  Cincinnati  for  nearly  one 
hundred  years. 

When  the  Royal  Commission  of  Canada  entered  upon 
an  investigation  of  the  subject  of  industrial  education  in 
order  to  recommend  to  the  Dominion  Government  the  form 
which  such  education  should  take  for  that  country,  they 
spent  something  like  three  or  four  years  in  studying 
what  was  being  done,  not  only  in  America  but  in  Europe, 
going  personally  by  sub-committees  to  visit  every  signifi- 
cant piece  of  work  that  was  being  done  anywhere.  During 
the  course  of  these  investigations  they  came  to  Cincinnati, 
and  in  making  their  final  report  they  recommended  to  the 
Dominion  Government  that  the  industrial  education  of 
Canada  should  be  developed  in  accordance  with  the  Cin- 
cinnati idea.  We  had  no  idea,  of  course,  that  the  report 
was  to  be  expressed  in  that  form  approving  what  was 
being  done  here  in  this  city.  Now  what  is  the  Cincinnati 
idea?  It  is  simply  the  idea  of  combining  work  and  study; 
the  school  and  the  industry  must  be  combined  and  must 
never  be  divorced.  If  the  education  is  to  be  worth  while 
the  two  factors  must  be  ever  present. 

On  the  hill  yonder  is  our  art  academy.  I sometimes 
go  upon  that  hill,  stand  upon  its  crest  and  look  over  upon 
that  splendid  institution:  then  I turn  my  view  from  that 
institution  down  over  the  city,  with  its  vast  buildings, 
with  the  smoke  of  its  factories,  and  the  distant  murmer 
of  their  many  wheels— the  hum  and  stir  of  industry.  I 
know  that  that  art  Academy  is  affecting  actively  and  con- 
structively the  life  of  this  city,  and  that  the  teaching  that 
is  given  there  must  reach  down  into  the  city's  life,  al- 
though it  is  set  upon  a hill.  When  looking  upon  that 
school  set  upon  a hill  the  thought  has  come  to  me  that 
too  often  in  the  past  education  has  seemed  to  uplift  itself 
as  something  apart  from  the  real  life  and  the  industry  of 
the  community;  but  Cincinnati  has  committed  itself  ir- 
revocably to  the  idea  that  education  must  not  be  a thing 
apart  but  must  enter  into  the  life  of  the  people. 

In  1900,  when  I was  superintendent  of  schools  in  a small 
city  in  Massachusetts  I made  an.  address  from  which  I 
want  to  read  you  these  words,  which  are  none  the  less 
applicable  now: — 

“But  the  greatest  gain  of  all— and  the  one  most  neces- 
sary — will  come  through  the  establishment  of  more  vital 
relations  between  the  pupil  and  the  various  subjects  of 
Instruction,  by  which  he  will  be  brought  into  closer  touch 
with  the  world  in  which  he  lives,  so  that  the  school  will 
be  not  so  much  an  institution  distinct  and  apart  by 
itself,  but  will  stand  more  as  an  interpretation  of  the 
life  and  of  the  institutions  of  which  the  pupil  is  a part. 
It  will  not  so  much  fit  him  for  the  life  he  is  to  live  in 
later  years  as  it  will  teach  him  how  to  live  and  to  inter- 
pret the  life  he  now  has.  It  will  find  or  make  opportunity 
for  the  expression  of  the  things  taught  in  actual  living, 
not  at  a subsequent  period,  but  during  the  years  of  in- 
struction. 

"In  the  past  household  duties  have  been  taught  most 
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effectively  and  thoroughly  by  giving  children  an  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  household  work — by  instruct- 
ing them  in  this  work,  not  teaching  about  it.  The  ap- 
prentice system,  not  so  very  long  ago,  was  the  recognized 
preparation  through  which  a young  man  was  introduced 
to  a profitable  occupation.  He  learned  his  work  by  work- 
ing at  it.” 

If  education  is  to  be  worth  while  he  must  still  learn  his 
work  by  working  at  it;  it  must  be  ever  recognized  that 
there  are  two  elements,  one,  general  education,  if  we  may 
call  it  such,  the  other,  expressed  in  terms  of  skill  of  hand 
and  ability  to  do  the  thing  which  expresses  in  tangible 
form  the  idea  which  has  been  given. 

The  “Cincinnati  idea”  is  not  a new  one.  Back  in  1836, 
when  the  Lane  Theological  Seminary  was  established  and 
the  late  Lyman  Beecher  became  its  president,  the  founder 
of  that  institution  put  in  his  deed  of  gift  this  provision: 
That  all  of  the  theological  students  who  entered  there 
must  work  two  hours  every  day  upon  the  farm  or  in  some 
profitable  occupation  of  the  community.  We  should  keep 
ever  before  us  that  idea  in  developing,  our  scheme  of  in- 
dustrial education,  that  skill  and  industry  must  be  com- 
bined to  produce  good  citizens,  to  produce  a class  of  skilled 
workers  in  the  community;  and  if  we  do  that  we  shall  not 
go  very  far  astray.  Our  form  of  industrial  education  in 
Cincinnati  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  we  cannot  well 
educate  any  people  to  pursue  occupations  requiring  skill 
by  disconnecting  them  with  the  industry  that  they  are  be- 
ing fitted  for;  that  whether  it  be  in  the  machine  shop,  in 
the  painting  establishment,  in  the  carpenter  shop,  in  metal 
work,  in  lithography,  in  messenger  service,  or  wherever 
there  is  work  to  be  done,  that  these  young  people  shall 
be  educated  in  this  two-fold  formative  school  of  teaching 
in  order  that  the  pupil  may  learn  to  do  by  doing  and  in- 
terpret educational  principles  through  terms  of  practical 
application  of  the  theory.  We  have  accepted  as  our  slogan 
that  culture  comes  not  alone  from  word  study  but  quite 
as  much  from  work  study;  that  word  study  and  work 
study  combined  will,  for  the  individual  and  the  community, 
give  that  education  which  is  most  worth  while.  (Applause.) 

President  McKenzie  said: — Gentlemen,  this  completes 
the  report  of  the  Trade  School  Committee.  I would  be 
glad  to  receive  a motion  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
this  report. 

William  E.  Wall  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.  Car- 
ried unanimously. 

Address  by  P.  J.  Brankin. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  this-  Convention: — 

Most  of  you  know  what  a crank  I have  been  on  the 
question  of  industrial  education.  Those  who  have  followed 
the  career  of  the  International  Association  know  that  it 
was  the  first  association  of  skilled  and  intelligent  artisans 
that  has  been  consistently  and  persistently  working,  at 
every  convention  and  at  every  meeting,  in  the  cause  of 
higher  industrial  instruction  for  the  youth  of  America: 
a leader  not  only  in  the  present-day  movement  but  in  all 
the  movement  from  historic,  aye,  prehistoric  time. 

From  the  beginning  of  industry  and  art.  the  apprentice- 
ship system  was  the  only  system,  under  God  or  man,  that 
ever  devised  and  ever  produced  skill  in  industry  and  art. 
All  attempts  by  any  other  method  or  means,  whether  you 
term  it  an  industrial  art  school,  a technical  school,  a man- 
ual training  school,  aye,  even  call  it  modern  vocational 
training  and  guiding  school — they  have  all  been  estab- 
lished, encouraged  and  assisted  with  one  aim  and  object 
only.  That  aim  and  that  object  was  that  they  should  be 
only  a most  valuable  auxiliary  in  assisting  master  work- 
men to  produce,  for  the  coming  generations,  a boy  fitted 
to  work  in  the  industry  or  in  the  shop. 

I occupy  a very  peculiar  position.  I have  gone  all 
through  the  system  of  apprenticeship,  journeymanship,  and 
have  been  for  thirty  years  a master  of  a shop.  I have 
gone  through  the  industrial  art  schools.  I have  been  for 
thirty-five  years  trustee  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
best  industrial  art  schools  that  there  is  in  this  country; 
there  are  those  here  today  who  know  very  well  that  what 
I say  is  the  truth  when  I say  that  that  school  is  the 
Spring  Garden  Institute  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

By  the  way,  gentlemen,  I want  to  tell  you  that  there 
never  was  a movement  in  the  direction  of  the  development 
of  industrial  art  but  what  there  was  back  of  it  a master 
painter  or  decorator.  Whether  in  Europe  or  in  America, 
he  was  the  propelling  power  that  ever  brought  about  ad- 
vancement in  industrial  art  education.  (Applause.)  So 
that  when  educators,  with  all  the  earnestness  and  sincerity 
that  they  have  shown  here  today,  come  before  this  body, 
they  come  before  a body  that  has  been  heart  and  soul  in 
this  movement  before  ever  the<y  were  engaged  in  it.  There 
never  has  been  a movement  for  the  development  of  any 
industry  or  art  that  did  not  have  its  inception  with  the 
painter  and  decorator,  and  in  order  that  this  movement 
should  be  encouraged  and  assisted,  it  required  the  na- 
tional governments  of  the  respective  countries  and  respec- 
tive periods,  for  generations,  to  assist  them  and  to  encour- 
age them,  and  all  pretensions  on  the  part  of  philanthropists 
of  this  country,  or  on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  to  per- 


petuate their  names  by  being  published  as  founders  of  this 
or  that  school,  are  like  drops  of  water  falling  into  the 
ocean  as  far  as  productiveness  is  concerned,  in  comparison 
with  the  only  method  that  was  ever  devised  to  produce 
skilled  workmanship,  namely,  the  apprenticeship  system. 

I want  to  congratulate  this  young  man,  Mr.  Glynn,  for 
the  great  ability  he  has  shown.  I want  to  congratulate 
that  little  quiet  city,  unknown  as  it  is  in  comparison  with 
the  great  metropolitan  cities  of  the  world,  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  for  the  first  real  and  practical  effort  that  has  been 
produced  that  combines  the  words  apprenticeship  shop  with 
industrial  school.  (Applause.) 

I regret  most  sincerely  that  that  great  crusader  of  in- 
dustrial education,  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles,  is  not  here.  He  is  not 
a trade  school  teacher,  he  is  an  industrial  art  teacher.  He 
has  given  his  heart  and  soul  to  the  cause  of  the  develop- 
ment of  American  youth  in  industry  and  art.  I deeply 
regret,  more  than  I can  express,  his  absence  as  indicated 
in  that  telegram,  for  he  is  my  ideal  of  a true  representative 
of  industry  and  art  in  this  country.  (Applause.) 

I am  in  hearty  symapthy  with  any  movement,  whether 
it  be  local,  State  or  sectional,  that  helps  to  develop  a par- 
ticular State  or  section,  or  district,  but  it  is  a weak,  in- 
effective and  useless  effort  on  the  part  of  any  single  State, 
any  single  city,  any  single  section  or  -individual,  to  try  to 
change  the  face  of  this  nation,  as  far  as  its  inefficiency  in 
skilled  and  art  industries  is  concerned,  unless  the  govern- 
ment itself  stands  back  of  and  encourages  the  movement. 
It  is  simply  impossible.  Any  of  you  who  know  anything 
about  physical  ailments  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply 
a plaster  or  salve  to  the  toe  of  a man  who  is  afflicted  with 
constitutional  gout  and  expect  a cure.  You  must  go  to  the 
constitutional  ailment  and  remedy  that  before  you  can  have 
a permanent  and  lasting  return  to  health. 

The  conditions  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  horribly  distorted.  The  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem is  virtually  dead,  and  it  will  have  to  be  revived  along 
lines  that  Mr.  Glynn  has  spoken  of.  Mr.  Glynn  said  that 
he  would  not  like  to  ask  how  many  of  you  had  apprentices, 
for.  fear  you  would  have  to  show  your  weakness;  but  I say 
again,  that  until  the  national  government  takes  this  ques- 
tion up  and  remedies  this  national  evil,  it  is  useless  and 
ineffective  for  New  Haven,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burgh, or  any  other  one  city,  to  undertake  to  cure  this  na- 
tional defect. 

Our  government  has  done  much  for  the  education  of  the 
head;  we  all  know  how  liberal  it  has  been  in  that  direction, 
giving  aid  simply  for  the  asking.  Those  who  have  read 
the  history  of  this  country  know  that  our  Congress  has 
voted  to  each  new  State  in  this  nation  one-thirty-second 
part  of  its  public  lands  for  educational  purposes;  and 
that  in  addition  one-sixteenth  part  of  the  one-thirty-second 
part  of  that  State  was  given  for  colleges  and  universities. 
You  who  come  from  New  York  can  refer  to  the  history  of 
Cornell  University,  and  you  will  find  that  it  was  because 
of  an  endowment  that  that  wonderful  institution  has  been 
perpetuated,  and  similar  institutions  established  about  the 
same  time.  They  owe  much  of  their  existence  to  the 
benefits  derived  from  the  billions  of  dollars  that  that  land 
donated  by  Congress  was  worth.  These  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  furnishing  what  is  known  as  a liberal  edu- 
cation, which  is  an  education  of  the  head.  In  those  earlier 
times  the  youth  of  the  country  did  not  need  the  educa- 
tion of  the  hand,  for  all  of  our  forefathers  at  that  time 
were  hard-working  men.  Whether  a man’s  father  was 
worth  a hundred  thousand  dollars  or  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  it  was  part  of  the  system  at  that  time  in 
this  country  that  every  boy  had  to  be  brought  up  to  pro- 
duce at  least  as  much  as  he  spent.  He  had  to  acquire 
an  education  that  would  fit  him  for  life,  so  that  if  his 
father’s  fortune  were  lost  for  any  reason  he  would  be 
equipped  to  still  earn  his  living. 

Those  conditions  have  changed,  and  unfortunately  we 
have  gotten  to  depend  upon  foreign  countries  to  supply 
the  great  , defect  that  has  existed  in  this  country  in  the 
last  thirty  years  through  the  lack  of  highly  skilled  artistic 
workmen.  (Applause.)  When  we  realize  the  condition  of 
our  country  today  it  needs  no  argument  to  tell  us  for 
the  next  fifty  years,  if  America  is  to  be  an  industrial  na- 
tion and  take  its  place  among  the  industrial  nations  of 
the  world  hereafter,  we  will  have  to  prepare  to  educate 
the  hand  on  a parity  with  the  head;  otherwise,  we  will 
have  no  education  and  we  will  soon  have  no  country. 
(Applause.)  Until  the  National  Government  seriously  faces 
this  problem  and  provides  a remedy  there  is  much  to  fear. 
The  reason  why  it  has  not  heretofore  taken  it  seriously 
-to  heart  is  because  of  the  inherited  independence  which 
skilled  and  intelligent  workmen  possess;  they  have  asked 
no  paternalism  from  the  government  or  any  one  else. 
Proud  of  the  fact  that  they  could  earn  their  living,  they 
have  never  had  fitting  representatives  in  the  halls  of 
Congress  to  demand  for  our  present-day  workmen  the 
education  of  the  hand  to  the  same  extent  as  the  educa- 
tion of  the  head  has  been  furnished  by  the  professors 
and  teachers  in  the  schools  and  universities  of  this  coun- 
try. 

A resolution  has  been  introduced  into  Congress  which, 
along  the  lines  of  President  Wilson’s  address  given  re- 
cently in  one  of  your  Western  cities,  calls  for  military 
training  and  trade  education  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
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the  National  Government,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
national  schools  in  this  country  for  both  kinds  of  training. 
Until  that  is  done  all  the  efforts  of  single  individuals 
scattered  here  and  there  will  be  ineffective  in  comparison 
with  what  is  required  to  furnish  what  we  have  been  look- 
ing to  immigration  and  importation  of  skilled  workmen 
from  abroad  to  give  us,  and  which  cannot  give  us  what 
was  produced  by  the  old  style  apprenticeship.  So  now  we 
have  reached  a period  when  our  educators  are  seriously 
considering  that  industrial  art  workers  are  the  greatest 
asset  of  this  country,  and  that  they  must  be  produced  if 
we  expect  any  results  in  the  way  of  national  achievement. 
(Applause.) 

William  E.  Wall: — Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  I ask 
your  attention  for  just  a few  moments.  I hardly  think 
that  you  will  need  to  hear  any  further  argument  in  favor 
of  the  proposition  that  is  before  us.  You  have  heard  at 
length  upon  this  proposition  from  the  special  committee 
which  I had  the  honor  to  appoint  last  year  on  the  Exten- 
sion of  Trade  Education  into  our  public  school  system. 
We  have  missed  this  morning  the  presence  and  the  words 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  my  Brother  Brankin  has  just 
referred,  Mr.  Miles,  who,  in  addition  to  being  a thoroughly 
competent  man  to  expound  the  doctrines  of  trade  educa- 
tion, is  himself  a worker,  is  himself  able  to  do  the  things 
that  he  tells  others  how  to  do. 

We  have  heard  from  Professor  Shearer  and  from  Dr. 
Condon.  We  have  heard  from  our  own  Mr.  Brankin,  who, 
when  I first  met  him  at  the  Boston  convention  in  1891, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  was  then  instructor  in  this  very 
Spring  Garden  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  has 
spoken  to  us  today. 

Now,  without  any  desire  to  in  any  way  shut  off  the 
discussion,  it  seems  to  me  that  I may  read  to  you  a reso- 
lution which  has  been  framed  by  the  special  committee 
appointed  last  year,  and  indorsed  practically  by  your 
standing  Committee  on  Trade  Schools,  and  for  which  both 
committees  hope  to  have  the  indorsement  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. If  there  are  no  objections,  instead  of  this  reso- 
lution going  through  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  your 
committee  would  feel  it  a great  privilege  to  have  this 
resolution  now  put  upon  its  passage  and  adopted.  I do 
not  say  this  with  any  desire  to  in  any  way  railroad  it. 
It  is  brief.  I will  read  it  to  you,  namely: — 

“The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  at 
the  morning  session  Thursday,  February  17,  1916,  of  the 
thirty-second  annual  convention  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United.  States  and  Canada  at  the  Hotel  Sinton,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  viz.: — 

“Resolved,  That  the  International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  in  thirty-second  annual  convention  assembled, 
hereby  affirm  their  belief  in  the  necessity  of  trade  educa- 
tion as  a part  of  the  public  school  system. 

“It  is  our  belief  that  only  through  such  education  can 
we  fulfill  our  duty  to  the  youth  of  our  land  and  meet  the 
demand  for  intelligent  American  workmen. 

“We  believe  that  fully  80'  per  cent,  of  the  time  of  the 
painting  pupils  should  be  devoted  to  the  fundamentals  of 
the  trade,  and  that  instruction  in  decoration  should  not 
exceed  20  per  cent,  of  the  time  of  the  pupils. 

“Should  pupils  show  proficiency  in  decorative  work,  they 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  for  further  instruction  in  a 
post-graduate  course. 

“We  approve  and  indorse  Federal  support  and  regula- 
tion of  industrial  education,  and  we  recommend  that  our 
Association  should  be  represented  on  the  Federal  Advisory 
Board  on  Industrial  Education. 

"William  E.  Wall, 

“C.  H.  Turner, 

“John  Dewar, 

“E.  M.  Walsh, 

“Thomas  Gwilliam, 

“James  Phinnemore, 
“Clarence  L.  Beardsley.’’ 

F.  X.  Kelley: — I move  that  the  regular  order  be  sus- 
pended and  the  resolution  adopted. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  carried  by  unanimous 
vote. 

Mr.  Turner  said: — In  Mr.  Walsh’s  report,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Establishment  of  Trade  Schools  in 
Connection  with  the  Public  School  System,  there  was  one 
very  Important  recommendation  which  is  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  work  of  this  committee,  and  I ask  that  it 
be  acted  upon  now. 

Chairman  Walsh  read  the  following  recommendation 
from  the  report  of  his  committee,  viz.: — 

Your  committee  unhesitatingly  recommends  the  estab- 
lishment of  a permanent  office  to  be  known  as  secretary 
of  this  committee,  one  who  can  create  co-operation  with 
,’11"1  Industrial  Education aJ  Associations,  so  that  Inqui- 
ries will  be  properly  taken  care  of,  courses  of  study  estab- 
lished, the  demand  for  the  operating  of  schools  with  the 
right  kind  of  organization  be  provided  for,  and  the  good 
w-..v  which  has  proven  itself  thus  far,  be  maintained 


so  that  this  organization  as  well  as  society  at  large  be 
benefited. 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  that  the  committee  be 
authorized  to  establish  and  direct  this  office  without  in- 
curring any  expense  to  our  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Kelley  the  recommendation  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

James  Phinnemore  said: — I think  we  should  go  a little 
further  in  the  interest  of  those  who  have  taken  courses 
of  instruction  along  technical  lines.  I would  move  you 
that  Mr.  Walsh’s  committee  take  into  serious  considera- 
tion a system  of  registration  for  those  who  have  passed 
their  examinations  and  been  matriculated  as  proficient  stu- 
dents in  their  trade,  so  that  the  International,  State  or 
local  associations  would  then  be  put  in  touch  with  them 
and  they  could  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of  earning 
a practical  living  among  the  men  who  have  taken  so  much 
interest  in  furthering  their  cause,  and  that  the  committee 
take  into  consideration  the  establishment  of  registration 
bureaus  for  this  purpose. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Cook  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  reprint 
from  The  Painters  Magazine,  in  pamphlet  form,  the  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  of  this  session.  These  pamphlets 
can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  legislators,  school  boards, 
school  superintendents,  and  others.  He  moved,  with  the 
consent  of  the  committee  and  the  gentlemen  who  made  the 
addresses,  that  we  request  our  official  magazine  (The 
Painters  Magazine)  to  issue  this  in  pamphlet  form,  to  be 
sold  to  the  painters  at  the  cost  of  printing. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  after  brief  discussion  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentle- 
men who  had  so  ably  addressed  the  convention  this  morn- 
ing. I am  not  familiar  with  the  full  names  of  each  of 
them.  I have  the  name  of  Mr.  Frank  L.  Glynn,  assistant 
to  the  State  Board  of  Industrial  Education,  of  Madison. 
Wis.  I also  want  to  include  Professor  Shearer  and  Doctor 
Condon  and  Brother  Brankin  for  the  able  address  that  he 
gave  us.  I was  so  impressed  with  Mr.  Glynn’s  able  address 
this  morning  that  with  the  consent  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Toronto  Association  who  are  present  we  have  de- 
cided that  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  keep  Mr.  Glynn 
here  altogether,  but  we  are  going  to  try  and  arrange  to 
have  him  come  over  to  Toronto  and  address  the  Industrial 
Board  and  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  citizens  in  gen- 
eral there  in  the  very  near  future,  when  we  will  ask  him 
to  repeat  the  practical  address  that  he  gave  here  this 
morning.  I move  that  this  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to 
all  of  the  speakers. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  by  a unanimous 
rising  vote. 

After  Mr.  Krause  had  called  attention  to  the  educational 
value  of  the  Complete  Building  Show  at  Cleveland,  the 
convention  adjourned  at  12.45  p.  m. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President  McKenzie  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
3 o’clock. 

The  first  thing  taken  up  was  the 

Question  Box. 

Messrs.  Dewar  and  Wall  were  appointed  a committee  to 
answer  any  question. 

Are  the  commercial  flat  varnishes  safe  to  paint  over? 

Absolutely  no,  said  Mr.  Dewar.  About  SO  per  cent,  of 
the  flat  varnishes  contain  wax.  Those  that  do  not,  lack 
the  stability  to  serve  as  a primer  under  a coat  of  paint. 
Neither  varnish  nor  a paint  film  will  amalgamate  with 
a foundation  containing  wax.  The  flattening  characteris- 
tics of  wax  would  diminish  the  gloss  of  a finishing  var- 
nish. 

What  is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  a silver  gray 
effect  on  cypress? 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  the  only  way  is  to  use  nigrosene  stain: 
it  is  black  that  turns  gray,  but  you  must  use  good  judg- 
ment in  employing  it. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  you  can  use  zinc:  tone  it  down  with 
lampblack  to  the  shade  you  want;  reduce  it  with  ISO  de- 
grees benzol,  which  will  carry  the  zinc  into  the  fiber  of 
the  wood. 

Mr.  Wall  said  he  had  worked  on  jobs  where  turpentine, 
drier  and  a white  base  lead  or  zinc  had  been  used.  Put 
it.  on,  allow  it  to  stay  for  a while  and  then  wipe  it  off 
and  you  will  get  a commercial  gray. 

Mr.  Dabelsteln  asked  if  that  would  not  give  an  opaque 
rather  than  a transparent  effect. 

Mr.  Wall  said  that  where  zinc  is  used  you  get  a trans- 
parent effect  on  the  wiped  out  portions. 

The  Zinc  Situation. 

Mr.  Heckel  said  French  process  zinc  is  made  from 
spelter  (the  metal  zinc).  Brass  is  also  made  from  spelter. 
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Cartridges  are  made  from  brass.  There  is  a demand  for 
cartridges,  and  spelter  is  selling  for  sixteen  cents  a pound. 

American  process  zinc  white  is  made  from  franklinite. 
This  ore  occurs  side  by  side  with  willemite,  which  is 
used  in  making  spelter.  As  a matter  of  fact,  more  zinc 
oxide  has  been  made  this  year  than  ever  before.  Every 
paint  manufacturer  has  been  given  more  zinc  oxide  this 
year  than  last  year.  But  the  demand  for  zinc  oxide  for 
use  in  making  automobile  tires  has  been  constantly  in- 
creasing. In  every  pound  of  zinc  oxide  there  is  about 
eleven  cents’  worth  of  spelter.  But  there  has  been  no  cur- 
tailment in  the  production  of  zinc  oxide,  even  though  the 
manufacturers  would  make  more  money  by  producing 
spelter  from  the  ore. 

Mr.  Dewar  spoke  of  the  great  benefit  Mr.  Heckel  had 
been  to  the  trade.  He  called  attention  to  his  book,  “A 
Paint  Catechism  and  a Varnish  Catechism,”  which  Mr. 
Heckel  was  ready  and  willing  to  send  to  any  one.  He 
moved  that  George  B.  Heckel  be  elected  to  honorary  mem- 
bership in  this  Association. 

A.  G.  Clark,  of  Missouri,  seconded  the  resolution  in  an 
address  of  some  length,  after  which  the  motion  was  unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr.  Heckel  said  he  esteemed  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
honors  of  his  life  to  be  elected  an  honorary  member  of 
this  Association.  He  said  he  could  conceive  of  the  time 
when  a property  owner  would  ask  a painter  before  em- 
ploying him:  ‘‘Are  you  a member  of  the  International 
Association?”  If  there  is  anything  I can  do  for  you  I 
will  be  glad  to  do  it. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a report  by  A.  H.  MoGhan, 
chairman  of  the  Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up  Committee.  He 
first  introduced  Charles  Allen  Clark.  Then  he  distributed 
copies  of  L.  T.  Minehart’s  financial  report.  Mr.  McGhan 
then  read  his  report  as  follows: — 

Report  of  Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up  Committee. 

To  the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — Tour  committee  repre- 
senting this  Association  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Finance  and  Audit  of  the  National  Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up 
Bureau,  beg  to  report  as  follows:— 

The  results  of  an  active  campaign  for  the  necessary 
funds  to  carry  on  this  work  resulted  in  over  $18,000  being 
pledged  to  the  National  Bureau  at  this  date.  This  com- 
mittee is  in  receipt  of  the  regular  reports  from  the  chair- 
man, the  submission  of  all  of  which,  or  even  a part,  would 
be  unnecessary  in  this  report.  They  evince  a very  careful 
accounting  financially  in  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  a 
further  determined  effort  on  the  part  of  this  bureau  to 
stimulate  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  trade.  The 
support  received  through  the  efforts  of  Chairman  U.  T. 
Minehart  and  Allen  W.  Clark  mainly  from  the  manufac- 
turers of  paints  and  kindred  lines,  and  their  continued 
efforts  in  the  interest  of  the  painting  industry,  should  be, 
and  I have  no  doubt  will  be,  appreciated  by  the  master 
house  painters  and  decorators  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Allen  W.  Clark  called  at  my  office  at  Washington 
just  previous  to  my  departure,  and  I requested  that  he 
forward  word  to  this  convention.  As  it  explains  itself 
and  bears  his  best  wishes,  I herewith  incorporate  his 
letter:— 

“February  8,  1916. 

“My  Dear  Mr.  McGhan: — Since  our  conference  today  re- 
garding the  Washington  campaign  this  year,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  participation  of  the  master  painters  in  the 
local  campaigns  throughout  the  nation,  I have  been  think- 
ing of  your  suggestions  that  I write  you  something  in 
behalf  of  the  National  Bureau  that  you  may  include  in 
your  report  at  the  Cincinnati  convention  next  week.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  I can  reach  the  object  most  effectively 
by  urging  you  and  our  other  friends  of  this  movement 
among  the  officers  and  delegates  at  that  convention  to 
emphasize  my  earnest  convictions  that  the  greatest  serv- 
ice the  master  painters  of  America  can  render  this  bureau 
and  its  work  for  the  public,  the  paint  trade  and  especially 
the  master  painters  themselves,  is  to  thoroughly  inform 
themselves  upon  the  spirit  and  scope  and  details  of  your 
Washington  city  campaign,  and  to  emulate,  and  if  possible 
duplicate,  the  initiative,  the  energy,  the  ability  and  the 
large-minded  devotion  to  the  public  service,  all  of  which 
so  promptly  and  completely  enlisted  practically  every  in- 
terest and  influence  that  made  the  campaign  in  our 
national  capital  so  successful. 

“The  National  Bureau  will  promptly  extend  its  co-opera- 
tion to  every  master  painter  who  will  send  us  the  local 
data  indicated  on  our  plan,  a quantity  of  which  we  are 
sending  you  for  distribution  at  your  convention. 

“I  would  also  suggest  that  you  mail  one  of  these,  with 
a letter  and  description  of  your  Washington  compaign, 
to  the  secretary  of  each  of  the  local  associations  of  mas- 
ter painters. 

“I  hope  to  attend  your  convention,  but  if  I cannot  you 
will  understand  the  reason  as  explained  to  you  today,  for 
I shall  be  elsewhere  trying  to  make  another  influential 
body  of  men  as  good  friends  and  helpers  in  this  work  as 
the  master  painters  already  are,  though  I shall  keenly 
miss  the  fraternal  fellowship  and  hospitality  and  the 


expeditious  and  profitable  business  sessions  that  have 
characterized  all  the  meetings  of  your  Association  that  I 
have  attended.  Yours  sincerely, 

“Allen  W.  Clark.” 

Your  committee  has  always  been  in  close  touch  with 
this  National  Bureau,  and  from  that  experience  would  ask 
your  appreciative  support  of  the  efforts  of  these  workers. 

Relative  to  the  nation-wide  movement  for  “Clean-Up 
and  Paint-Up”  the  Master  Painters’  Association  undertook 
a campaign  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  spring  of 
1915,  during  which,  for  over  a month,  we  covered  the  entire 
city  with  advertisements  consisting  of  what  we  call  four 
features.  These  features  were: — 

First. — Buttons  for  the  school  children,  the  civic  workers, 
the  journeymen,  the  stores;  in  fact,  as  many  as  we  could 
find  proper  use  for— 87,500— bearing  the  words  “Clean-Up- 
Paint-Up.” 

Second. — Vehicle  signs  on  every  wagon,  truck,  auto- 
mobile on  which  we  could  prevail  upon  owner  to  display 
then— 2,500 — bearing  the  words,  “Clean-Up-Paint-Up.” 

Third. — The  slides  for  the  moving  pictures  in  every  pic- 
ture house  of  the  city,  bearing  the  words  “Clean-Up- 
Paint-Up.” 

Fourth.— The  press,  which  by  columns  of  news  matter, 


Ex-Secretary  Joel  Kennedy. 


editorials  and  cartoons  further  announced  the  slogan, 
“Clean-Up-Paint-Up.” 

We  found  that  the  words  of  the  slogan,  “Clean-Up,” 
brought  ready  support  of  the  civic  bodies— the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  authorities  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  including  the  school  authorities,  but 
we  found  that  the  words  “Paint-Up”  brought  the  neces- 
sary financial  support. 

The  results  were  such  that  while  last  year  we  had 
fifteen  contributors  to  our  fund,  at  this  date  this  year  we 
have  thirty-four  contributors,  among  whom  are  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  principal  department  stores,  dealers  in 
paints  and  kindred  goods,  led  of  course  by  the  Master 
Painters’  Association,  and  a continued  unqualified  sup- 
port of  the  citizens  and  civic  authorities  of  the  District. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  a population  of  about 
400,000,  and  within  the  boundary  of  the  District  there  are 
approximately  76,000  buildings,  dwellings,  etc.  The  neces- 
sary advertising  to  further  a campaign  of  this  kind  in 
such  a locality  where  the  tenant  class  is  large  must  be 
such  as  to  reach  the  tenant.  The  owner  or  the  agent  is 
often  more  concerned  in  getting  the  best  returns  from 
the  property,  irrespective  of  repairs,  but  the  tenant  is  the 
one  who  demands  the  repairs— the  tenant  is  far  in  the 
majority,  and  is  really  the  one  who  pays  the  bill,  there- 
fore, reach  him. 

The  daily  newspaper  is  always  the  best  medium  with 
which  to  reach  the  consumer,  tenant  or  owner,  and  they 
readily  give  columns  of  space  gratis  because  of  the  civic 
character  of  the  movement. 

The  other  advertising  features  that  we  used— the  but- 
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tons,  the  vehicle  signs,  and  the  moving  pictures — were 
features  the  use  of  which  an  individual  could  not  secure. 

Do  not  waste  money  in  careless  or  indiscriminate  adver- 
tising and  then  look  for  results.  Time  nor  space  does 
not  permit  going  very  far  in  this  very  wide  question. 

I can  but  refer  you  to  the  foregoing,  the  methods  that 
we  used,  the  means  by  which  we  advertised,  and  to  the 
advice  of  the  National  Bureau  which  can  be  had  for  the 
asking,  and,  say  in  conclusion,  that  our  efforts  returned 
business  in  large  volume.  More  than  that,  it  placed  the 
master  painter  upon  a higher  plane  than  he  had  occupied 
before  in  the  community.  He  occupied  his  proper  sphere 
as  citizen  and  as  business  man,  leading  in  a campaign 
that  touched  closely  his  own  business  for  cleanliness,  neat- 
ness and  the  employment  of  labor. 

No  movement  ever  undertaken  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton has  tended  so  much  toward  uplifting  the  trade,  or  has 
so  well  put  the  master  painter  in  the  forefront  of  the 
business  men  of  the  city  as  this  movement  has  done. 


Charles  Allen  Clark  then  said: — I want  to  tell  first  what 
your  own  fellows  do;  second,  you  don’t  know  what  the 
other  fellows  are  doing.  We  want  you  to  take  the  same 
interest  as  the  newspapers  and  chambers  of  commerce. 

When  you  get  a campaign  started  in  a town,  nothing 
can  stop  it.  When  we  get  a coupon  from  one  of  these 
slips  we  send  letters  to  every  one  whose  names  are  writ- 
ten on  the  slip. 

The  editor  of  every  newspaper  will  receive  editorial 
matter  and  cartoons  that  they  can  use  without  credit. 
The  business  managers  will  learn  how  they  can  increase 
advertising.  The  club  women  will  get  letters. 

All  campaign  supplies  are  sold  at  cost  to  the  local  com- 
mittees. We  will  have  buttons,  window  trims,  movie 
slides,  etc. 


It  costs  us  about  $1.25  a town  to  answer  an  inquiry, 
about  85  cents  of  which  goes  for  postage.  It  is  up  to 
your  own  “pep”  to  put  the  campaign  over.  This  will  help 
you  more  than  anything  else  to  organize  local  associa- 
tions by  getting  the  master  painters  together  for  a com- 
mon purpose. 

Mr.  Heckel  said  he  had  a great  interest  in  the  cam- 
paign. Here  is  an  opportunity  you  cannot  afford  to 
neglect.  It  cannot  be  an  individual  thing.  It  is  dis- 
tinctively a commercial  proposition.  It  is  a means  of 
promotion  of  association  and  co-operation  that  will  ele- 
vate the  craft.  I can  conceive  of  nothing  more  likely  to 
increase  the  membership  of  the  Association.  One  painter 
cannot  get  anything  more  out  of  it  than  another,  but  all 
will  benefit.  In  Hartford  the  painters  canvassed  the  town 
to  see  what  houses  needed  painting,  and  then  the  Asso- 
ciation canvassed  all  those  people  to  have  their  houses 
pointed.  We  all  like  to  do  as  others  do,  and  this  is  a 
psychological  movement  because  it  starts  some  people 
getting  their  houses  painted  and  all  the  rest  follow  them. 
"Mr.  Dewar  said  that  Mr.  Heckel  doubted  the  propriety 
of  a master  painter  soliciting  work  as  an  individual.  I 
differ  with  him.  You  conduct  business  along  well  estab- 
lished lines.  But  you  neglect  an  important  thing.  The 
life  insurance  man  dogs  the  life  out  of  you,  but  he  gets 
you  in  course  of  time.  The  manufacturer  sends  out°his 
traveling  men  to  solicit  your  business  and  prove  that  no 
matter  whose  goods  you  are  using  his  are  better.  He  then 
described  how  he  took  samples  of  his  work  around  when 
he  was  starting  In  business  to  call  on  the  people  whom  he 
wanted  to  work  for  and  how  he  solicited  work.  Some  of 
you  find  it  hard  to  approach  a stranger  and  get  into  con- 
versation with  him,  but  you  can  find  a man  and  send 
him  to  see  property  owners  and  tell  them  they  are  allow- 
ing their  houses  to  disintegrate  for  lack  of  painting  First 
thing  you  know  you’ve  got  the  job,  and  competition  is 
not  very  keen  either.  Several  years  ago  I picked  up  a 
newspaper  and  saw  that  Mr.  A had  purchased  a certain 
house.  I knew  he  was  immensely  wealthy.  I knew  a 
man  like  that  would  want  that  house  refinished  from 
cellar  to  attic,  and  I was  the  man  to  do  it.  I did  not 
know  him.  So  I asked  for  a letter  of  introduction  from 
a man  for  whom  I had  been  doing  work.  I learned  that 
Mr.  A was  in  Europe  and  would  not  be  back  till  spring. 
I got  the  letter  and  watched  the  newspapers  to  keep 
track  of  Mr.  A's  movements.  The  next  day  after  Mr  A 
had  arrived  in  Pittsburgh  I called  on  him.  A lot  of  steel 
magnates  were  waiting  for  him.  I handed  him  my  letter 
ami  asked  when  I could  meet  him  that  afternoon.  He  said 
■■  o clock.  I was  there  at  the  time  and  found  him  reading 

my  letter.  Ho  asked  what  I wanted.  I told  him  T knew 

ho  would  want  the  house  he  had.  bought  reflnished  He 
asked  how  I knew  it.  I told  him  T had  been  in  the  house 

and  knew  It  needed  redecorating.  “I  don’t  know  about 

that.'  said  he.  Hut  three  weeks  'afterward  T had  the 
bouse  full  of  men.  Gentlemen,  you  must  be,  above  every- 
tjntngr  Hne,  business  men. 


Mi  MeGhan  said  that  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
k :n  'N  ^U‘  president  of  the  Associated  Press.  They  gave 
us  a column  for  the  Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up  Campaign 
I'ls  early  In  the  season.  It  was  brought  about  bv  a letter 
tie  bad  received  from  the  proprietor  of  a large  depart- 
ment st on  who  asked  why  he  should  contribute  to  a cam- 
paign in  which  the  painters  were  in  a measure  competi- 
n'! s,  since  they  took  the  people’s  money  that  might  other- 


wise be  spent  in  his  store.  This  letter  and  Mr.  McGhan’s 
reply  were  printed,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  next  morn- 
ing’s mail  a check  was  received  from  this  department 
store  man  showed  the  effect  of  it. 

A.  G.  Clark  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  received  with  thanks.  Carried. 

Mr.  Kevers  said  there  was  a campaign  last  year  in 
Indianapolis,  but  no  painter  was  on  the  committee.  He 
was  notified  at  6 o’clock  in  the  evening,  too  late  to  go. 
The  campaign  got  lots  of  publicity,  but  there  were  little 
or  no  results  so  far  as  the  painters  were  concerned. 
Rental  property  in  Indianapolis  is  not  only  not  painted, 
but  in  most  cases  is  in  filthy  condition.  I wanted  to  rent 
a house  and  Mrs.  Kevers  and  I looked  at  thirty-two  houses 
and  there  was  not  one  that  I would  be  willing  to  stable 
a horse  in.  These  were  in  the  best  residence  district.  One 
owner  said  he  wouldn’t  spend  a nickel  to  just  clean  up  a 
house.  That  property  is  still  vacant.  I was  forced  to  buy 
a new  house  to  get  a clean  one.  Lately  I was  invited 
to  join  the  Indianapolis  Real  Estate  Board.  I suggested 
to  some  of  the  real  estate  men  that  they  were  wasting 
energy  by  not  getting  the  owners  to  put  their  houses  in  a 
sanitary  condition.  It  is  all  right  to  appeal  to  a man’s 
pride,  but  it  is  better  to  make  people  do  things  that 
they  won’t  do  otherwise.  I have  suggested  to  the  fire 
chief  that  he  make  the  business  men  clean  up  their  base- 
ments, paint  the  walls  light  color  and  fireproof  exposed 
woodwork. 

Edward  C.  Beck,  of  Boston,  read  a report  from  a com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Boston  local  association.  On  ac- 
count of  the  inability  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
C.  H.  W.  Hanson,  to  be  present  at  the  convention,  Mr, 
Beck  had  been  asked  to  read  the  following  report: — 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Trade  Discounts  by 
the  Boston  Local  Association. 

Mr.  President  and  Master  Painters: — 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Dealers’  Discounts 
herewith  submits  a brief  review  of  developments  to  date. 
On  April  7,  1915,  a committee  was  appointed  by  the  Boston 
local  association  to  confer  with  a like  committee  of  the 
Paint  and  Oil  Club  of  New  England  to  consider  a discount 
system  for  materials  purchased  by  the  master  painter. 
Our  committee,  consisting  of  five,  met  a like  committee 
of  the  Paint  and  Oil  Club  of  New  England  at  the  City  Club 
on  Wednesday,  June  23.  We  stated  our  case  in  the  form 
of  a letter  drawn  for  that  purpose.  This  was  listened  to 
and  discussed  at  length  with  some  opposition,  but  was 
really  received  more  favorably  than  we  expected. 

The  evils  of  the  present  conditions  of  the  master  painters 
are  of  grave  import  to  the  craft.  Builders,  hotelkeepers, 
real  estate  men,  manufacturers  and  householders,  in  order 
to  save  the  master  painters’  profits  themselves  hire  men, 
and  in  many  cases  for  a lower  wage  than  they  will  work 
for  us.  The  business  cannot  stand  curtailment  of  profit, 
and  as  the  work  is  diminishing  the  profit  must  surely  be 
less.  It  seems  as  if  everybody  is  waiting  to  get  a slice  of 
what  rightfully  belongs  to  us,  namely,  business  and  profit. 

The  dealers  and  manufacturers  advocate  ready-mixed 
paints,  and  why  not?  It  is  easy  to  sell  by  sample  cards, 
ready  for  use  in  the  hands  of  a novice,  and  the  greater 
profit  we  surmise.  In  this  respect  you  cannot  blame  them 
(you  would  be  likely  to  first  consider  the  class  of  work  that 
pays  the  best);  but  it  is  a great  detriment  to  us,  as  it 
gives  the  cheap  or  inexperienced  man  a chance  to  get 
1 painting  materials  already  mixed  for  him,  and  the  parties 
employing  such  men  are,  as  a rule,  satisfied  on  account  of 
getting  work  done  so  much  cheaper.  This  holds  good  in 
many  instances.  The  advertising  in  journals,  magazines 
and  papers  for  paint,  varnishes,  enamels,  etc.,  with  direc- 
tions for  doing  the  work  and  the  quantity  it  will  take,  Is 
detrimental  to  the  master  painter.  Of  course,  we  know 
the  result  and  appearance  of  such  work,  but  it  takes  the 
work  away  from  us  to  whom  it  rightfully  belongs. 

I am  calling  your  attention  to  this  matter  to  convey  to 
you  the  necessity  of  action,  namely,  the  cost  of  stock  to 
the  master  painters  versus  the  general  public.  In  nearly 
all  trades  except  ours  a discount  is  given  to  the  trades- 
man whether  he  is  merchant  or  mechanic.  Why  is  this? 
My  answer  is,  the  master  painters  are  not  thoroughly 
organized  or  united.  You  cannot  accomplish  anything  by 
sitting  back  and  letting  the  other  fellow  do  the  work, 
but  you  must  all  be  willing  to  help  bring  about  this  much 
needed  reform,  or  you  will  have'  the  greater  part  of  your 
business  and  the  profit  on  your  stock  taken  away. 

Now,  the  partial  remedy  for  this  condition  proposed  by 
this  committee  is,  ns  we  suggested  to  the  New  England 
Paint  and  Oil  Club,  to  raise  prices  on  all  goods  used  by 
the  master  painters  say,  10  per  cent,  and  to  allow  that 
discount  to  us,  or  in  other  words,  charge  the  general 
public  10  per  cent,  more  than  the  master  painter. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  dealers  are  charging  too  much, 
but  we  as  regular  customers  do  claim  that  we  are  entitled 
to  a lower  rate  than  the  casual  buyer.  Without  protection 
more  than  half  of  the  retail  dealers  would  fail  in  business. 

We  as  a committee  believe  that  our  suggestions  at  the 
two  meetings  held  were  favorably  received,  although  at 
first  with  some  opposition,  hut  we  think  they  can  see 
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where  they  will  be  benefited,  and  we  know  by  remarks 
that  they  are  earnestly  considering-  the  best  way  to  over- 
come the  difficulty  and  meet  with  our  demand. 

Now,  brethren,  if  we  are  going  to  make  a living  under 
existing  conditions,  we  will  find  it  is  high  time  to  get  to 
work  to  improve  our  financial  condition.  When  work  is 
done,  wages  and  stock  paid,  there  are  still  overhead  ex- 
penses— shop  rent,  insurance,  fire  hazard,  compensation 
liability,  and  the  Lord  knows  what — to  eat  up  the  small 
profit  we  get,  and  if  we  are  to  exist  and  stay  in  business 
we  must  of  necessity  have  the  profit  to  which  we  are 
entitled. 

Our  delegate  to  the  International  Executive  Board  was 
instructed  in  regard  to  this  movement,  and  brought  the 
matter  before  that  body  for  consideration.  It  was  ac- 
cepted for  discussion  at  this  convention,  and  we  hope  it 
will  receive  favorable  consideration,  as  the  same  condi- 
tions exist  not  only  here,  but  practically  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Whatever  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  gain  our  point, 
you  must  support  with  your  whole  strength  and  assist, 
or  we  will  accomplish  nothing. 

Remember,  gentlemen,  in  union  there  is  strength.  We 
are  not  asking  anybody  for  a sacrifice,  but  we  do  ask 
what  in  all  fairness  seems  to  belong  to  us — our  rights. 

Mr.  Beck  continued  to  speak  after  finishing  the  paper, 
referring  to  Mr.  Washburn’s  remarks  on  the  irresponsible 
painters  and  the  ease  with  which  they  could  get  the 
materials  they  need.  To  make  this  matter  beneficial  to  us 
it  must  be  done  through  national  effort. 

A.  G.  Clark  moved  that  the  paper  be  received  with  the 
thanks  of  the  Association  to  Mr.  Beck  and  the  Boston 
committee.  Carried. 

Mr.  Epple  said  it  was  the  self-respect  of  thei  members 
of  the  local  associations  that  prevented  them  from  cutting 
prices.  Don’t  fear  the  outsider.  Then  the  small  fellow 
who  is  afraid  to  charge  what  his  work  is  worth  will  learn 
better. 

Mr.  Macnichol  said  he  had  a kick  against  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  business  magazines  for  calling  attention 
to  the  high  cost  of  materials.  People  who  contemplate 
having  their  work  done  today  will  be  frightened  off.  One 
editorial  stated  that  the  prices  for  material  had  advanced 
from  30  to  300  per  cent.  Nobody  knows  what  a job  of 
painting  will  cost  more  than  the  man  who  does  the  job. 

Mr.  Heckel  said  he  had  no  come-back.  If  the  manufac- 
turers and  master  painters  would  get  together  there 
would  be  a better  feeling  all  around.  When  the  manu- 
facturer is  up  against  a general  rise  in  prices  there  is  no 
way  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  his  trade  except  through 
the  trade  press. 

Mr.  Brown  said  it  was  the  duty  of  the  trade  press  to  call 
attention  to  existing  conditions,  and  now  that  all  prices 
have  advanced,  to  urge  the  painters  to  make  their  esti- 
mates high  enough  to  cover  the  advanced  cost. 

Mr.  Beck  said  they  had  hoped  that  there  would  be  an 
arrangement  by  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Asso- 
ciation whereby  the  legitimate  dealer  would  be  protected 
by  a trade  discount,  just  as  plumbers  are  protected.  When 
you  buy  in  large  quantities  you  get  a discount.  There 
are  many  painters  who  do  not  buy  in  large  quantities  who 
would  welcome  a trade  discount,  and  he  believed  it  could 
be  arranged. 

Mr.  Macnichol  said  the  large  buyer  gets  a credit  if  he  is 
a prompt  payer.  If  Mr.  Woolworth  comes  to  a paint  man- 
ufacturer and  says  he  wants  so  many  thousand  gallons, 
he  will  get  the  bottom  price  with  a cash  discount.  The 
master  painter  can  make  more  money  by  buying  in  smaller 
quantities,  borrowing  money  from  the  bank  and  discount- 
ing his  bills. 

There  has  been  a large  increase  in  the  estimates  for 
certain  branches  of  government  work.  The  present  bids 
are  good  till  July  1.  But  when  the  bids  are  opened  for 
the  coming  year  they  will  be  obliged  to  pay  a good  deal 
higher  price.  Dealers  who  have  bought  goods  at  low 
prices  have  a legitimate  right  to  sell  them  at  the  present 
high  prices.  If  a house  owner  comes  to  a dealer  and 
wants  to  buy  material  he  will  go  from  one  dealer  to  an- 
other till  he  gets  the  lowest  cash  price.  We  painters 
get  in  the  habit  of  relying  on  one  dealer.  We  go  tO‘  the 
’phone  and  tell  him  to  send  the  materials  to  a certain 
point.  We  will  pay  five  cents  for  a ’phone  call  to  get  a 
dealer  to  send  a pound  of  raw  sienna  a mile  and  a half. 
The  telephone  has  put  a big  burden  of  overhead  charge 
on  the  dealer,  and  I do  not  believe  any  arrangement  can 
be  made  with  the  dealers. 

Mr.  Clark  said  we  are  the  regular  consumers  of  paint. 
Not  the  men  who  run  apartment  houses.  The  time  is 
coming  when  the  manufacturers  will  recognize  the  in- 
terests of  the  employing  master  painters,  and- it  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  national  organized  effort. 

Mr.  Beck  said  they  had  looked  up  the  matter  of  respon- 
sibility in  regard  to  the  law.  Last  evening  I saw  a sign, 
Gasoline,  21  cents  a gallon.  In  the  East  we  are  paying 
29  or  30  cents.  >So  much  for  Federal  investigation.  If 
you  can  take  advantage  of  a low  market  and  buy  your 
supply  of  oil  for  a year  you  can  make  more  money  toy 
anticipating  your  wants.  In  the  East  we  find  that  the 


paint  store  has  doubled  its  business,  and  the  business  of 
the  master  painter  has  fallen  off  one*-half.  We  have  a 
member  of  our  delegation  who  can  vouch  for  it. 

Mr.  Grimmer  said  we  are  supposed  to  buy  wholesale. 
The  landlord  or  large  property  owner  will  buy,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  for  less  money  than  we  pay.  We  pay- 
more  for  paint  and  wall  paper  than  the  speculative  build- 
ers, the  hotel  man  or  the  property  owner.  The  dealers 
say  they  are  more  sure  of  their  money.  You  can’t  buy 
plumbing  materials  except  through  a plumber,  steam- 
fitter  or  gasfitter. 

Mr.  Epple  said:— We  cannot  go  on  record  to  dictate  to 
the  members  of  the  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association 
that  we  call  our  brothers.  Co-operative  buying  solves  all 
these  problems. 

Ivory  H.  Morse  said: — For  the  benefit  of  the  master 
painters  here  I will  give  our  experience.  The  master 
painter  is  a smaller  purchaser  than  the  jobber.  The  local 
retailer  is  protected  above  the  painter.  The  manufacturer 
will  sell  to  any  one  who  comes  across  with  the  money. 
The  law  will  not  permit  any  manufacturer  to  show  any 
preference,  and  the  only  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  take  up 
co-operative  buying.  We  are  doing  this  in  our  local.  We 
are  having  wax  put  up  for  us  under  our  Association  label, 
and  we  save  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  a pound  on  wax. 
In  varnish  we  called  for  bids,  and  the  firms  doing  the 
biggest  advertising  to  the  public  will  give  us  no  conces- 
sions. Those  that  confine  themselves  to  the  master  paint- 
ers give  us  the  standard  goods  and  come  down  to  brass 
tacks  in  prices,  and  we  have  saved  enough  money  to  pay 
our  dues  for  ten  years.  In  sponges  we  buy  at  the  bale 
price  and  divide  them  among  our  members.  Is  this  not 
the  best  argument  for  association  that  can  be  put  forth? 
If  the  local  associations  can  do  this  -why  cannot  the  State 
and  International  Associations  save  even  more  money? 
Is  not  the  saving  of  money  the  strongest  tie  that  can  bind 
a man  to  his  association?  Go  back  to  your  local  associa- 
tion and  start  there  the  same  thing  we  have  done,  and 
then  in  time  take  it  up  in  your  State  society.  You  get  a 
special  brand  specified,  and  you  know  you  have  got  to  pay 
the  protection  price  to  the  local  jobber.  You  write  to  a 
local  association  somewhere  else  and  buy  those  goods,  and 
you  will  save  every  cent  the  manufacturer  had  expected 
to  pay  out  in  commissions.  Go  back  home  and  ask  if  you 
are  not  the  man  to  start  something. 

Secretary  Kennedy  announced  a telegram  of  greeting 
from  Thomas  Pierrepont. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  5.10  p.  m. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 

President  McKenzie  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
10.30  a.  m. 

William  J.  Albrecht,  chairman,  read  the  following 

’eport  of  Committee  on  Memorials  to  Deceased 
Members. 

To  the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada: — 

Whereas,  Again  our  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death;  again  the  Grim 
Reaper  has  entered  our  ranks  and  removed  from  our  midst 
fifteen  of  our  most  estimable  members  who  have  been 
called  to  their  reward,  namely:— 

John  Noll,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Herman  J.  Kretz,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  De  Neve,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Andrew  Stabes,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

A.  E.  Trostle,  Altoona,  Pa. 

Ralph  Pierson,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Charles  Zumtouehl,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

H.  W.  Johnston,  Toronto,  Canada. 

John  E.  Patten,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chas.  E.  Palmer,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Cornelius  E.  Enwright,  Lowell,  Mass. 

J.  D.  Alden,  Wakefield,  Mass. 

John  C.  Baumgartner,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Jas.  B.  Murphy,  Watertown,  Wis. 

John  A.  Bush,  Peoria,  111. 

James  F.  Goodwin,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Resolved,  That  in  token  of  our  sincere  sorrow  and  sense 
of  bereavement,  as  well  as  our  recognition  of  the  good 
qualities  of  our  departed  brothers  as  men,  comrades  and 
citizens,  that  we  rise  and  remain  silent  for  an  interval 
while  we  reflect  upon  our  loss  and  the  lesson  of  life’s  un- 
certainty; and  further 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  resolutions  toe  forwarded 
to  the  families  of  these  departed  brothers  with  the  assur- 
ance of  our  deepest  sympathy  and  condolence  from  the 
snembers  of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  expressed  in  thirty-second  annual  convention  assembled! 

All  stood  for  a few  moments  in  silence  as  a mark  of 
respect  to  the  deceased  members. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Trade  Schools. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  that  as  his  committee  had  no  place  on 
the  program,  he  presumed  this  subject  would  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  special  committee,  as  it  had  been. 

He  had  followed  the  matter  of  trade  schools  very  closely, 
• but  it  was  not  necessary  to  add  anything  to  what  was 
said  yesterday.  At  present  there  is  a committee  from  the 
House,  Senate  and  Industrial  Commission  considering  the 
■best  means  for  establishing  and  conducting  trade  schools 
all  over  the  country,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  results. 
The  master  painters  are  leaders  in  all  such  movements. 
Next  year  a fuller  report  of  this  investigation  will  be 
given.  He  reported  progress. 

On  motion  the  report  as  presented  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Dewar,  on  behalf  of  the  Paint  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, reported  progress. 

Mr.  Beck  reported  for  the  Committee  on  President’s  Ad- 
dress as  follows: — 

..eport  of  the  Committee  on  President’s  Address. 

Mr.  President,  Officers  and  Brothers:— 

We  wish  to  point  to  the  mixed  feelings,  shortcomings 
and  apologies  in  the  opening  remarks  of  the  address,  and 
then  to  have  you  carefully  analyze  the  details  of  the  whole, 
and  the  rebound  hits  like  a thunderbolt.  It  is  seldom  given 
to  us  a man,  one  of  our  brothers,  with  such  an  abundant 
amount  of  modesty  and  power  combined.  This  committee 
would  like  to  embody  in  this  report  a reference  index  to 
the  many  carefully  placed  quotations  and  suggestions,  one 
following  upon  another  like  the  lyrics  of  the  masterpieces 
in  music. 

Our  modesty  stays  the  attempt,  and  in  its  stead  we  ask 
you  to  peruse  the  noble  influence  of  this  address  at  your 
leisure  by  your  fireside. 

In  the  words  of  our  beloved  president,  Brother  A.  M. 
McKenzie,  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  that  there  were  no  rec- 
ommendations that  h©  could  bring  before  this  convention. 

This  committee  desires  to  recommend  the  entire  ad- 
dress as  a grand  recommendation,  and  that  it  be  accepted 
and  recorded  as  such  in  our  minutes,  and  to  add: — “Well 
done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wall  the  report  was  adopted  and  the 
committee  was  discharged  with  thanks. 

iStewart  N.  Hughes,  as  chairman  of  the  Trustees,  read 
the  following 

Report  of  Endowment  Fund. 

Balance  as  per  last  report... $2,895.28 

July  dividend 72.37 

December  16,  1915,  received  from  Joel  Kennedy, 

secretary-treasurer  425.00 

Interest  to  December  16,  1915 17.80 

January,  1916,  dividend 75.00 


$3,485.43 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted. 

E.  H.  Cook,  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  having  the  pamphlet  reprints  of  the  trade 
school  discussion  placed  in  the  public  libraries  and  the 
school  libraries  throughout  the  country. 

Committee  on  Mutual  Fire  Insurance. 

Mr.  Beck  said  that  last  year  the  committee  took  a suit 
case  full  of  literature  to  Washington  and  found  it  of  no 
value.  This  year  they  had  not  brought  all  the  correspond- 
ence with  them. 

He  read  correspondence  with  Houston  Dunn.  Mr.  Beck 
had  asked  if  it  were  possible  for  the  master  painters  to 
come  into  the  company  now  in  existence. 

Mr.  Dunn  replied  that  at  Washington  the  representative 
of  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual  Insurance  Company  had  been 
shoved  aside  till  the  last  day,  and  then  nobody  listened 
to  him.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  painters  to  form 
an  independent  company  since  the  fire  insurance  com- 
panies regarded  paint  shops  as  an  extra  hazardous  risk. 

From  replies  to  letters  sent  out,  many  members  of  the 
Association  wanted  to  become  members  of  the  Insurance 
company,  but  not  charter  members. 

A letter  received  by  Mr.  Beck  from  Mr.  Dunn  said  that 
the  Paint  Trade  Mutual  directors  had  decided  for  the 
present  to  coniine  their  risks  to  manufacturers  and  Job- 
bers. In  regard  to  liability  of  a charter  member,  he  said 
it  Is  no  greater  than  that  of  any  other  member.  The  only 
safe  way  is  to  have  an  assessment  organization,  in  which 
the  extreme  liability  cannot  exceed  three  times  the  annual 
premium.  Thus,  if  a man  pays  $20  his  extreme  liability 
is  $60.  If  there  are  160  charter  members  there  would  not 
be  as  great  a risk  in  any  one  spot  as  there  would  be  with 
fewer  members. 

1 1 seems  to  your  committee  that  the  misunderstanding 
which  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  reading  of  their  report 
might  have  been  caused  by  the  simplicity  of  the  report. 
The  formation  of  a mutual  company  Is  so  simple  that  the 
committee  may  have  over-rated  the  offect  of  its  endeavor 
to  place  it  before  you  in  a condensed  form.  We  trust  you 


appreciate  the  object  and  desire  of  your  committee  to  save 
the  time  of  the  convention  and  not  place  before  you  a mass 
of  statistics  and  correspondence  that  would  not  be  of  any 
material  benefit,  and  further,  your  committee  do  not  feel 
responsible  for  the  misunderstanding  and  delay  which  oc- 
curred. The  report  as  read  will  and  does  fully  set  forth 
the  principal  fundamentals  for  the  formation  of  a mutual 
fire  insurance  company,  including  liability  of  its  members. 
Tour  committee  could  not  foresee  the  lack  of  comprehension 
in  anyone.  It  felt  that  the  work  had  been  carried  to  the 
point  and  place  for  definite  action,  therefore  the  recommen- 
dation was  made  that  would  and  did  bring  about  a ter- 
minal. If  the  recommendation  had  been  adopted  no  definite 
action  could  have  been  taken  in  the  formation  of  a mutual 
company  without  the  sanction  and  order  of  this  Associa- 
tion. Even  then  feel  assured  that  the  members  who  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  affair  would  not  assume  responsi- 
bility nor  place  responsibility  beyond  their  powers.  The 
legal  liability  of  the  members  of  this  Association  was  not 
touched  upon  in  the  report,  and  since  then,  by  reason  of 
the  opposition  to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee, 
we  have  consulted  counsel  well  versed  in  corporation  law, 
and  whereas  we  did  not  entail  expense  for  advice,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  transmission  of  his  opinion  by  your  com- 
mittee will  be  sufficient. 

The  man  we  were  referred  to  said  he  could  not  spare  the 
time  to  give  us  his  opinion  in  writing,  but  he  gave  us 
enough  advice  to  corroborate  what  the  committee  had 
known  since  its  inception.  In  forming  a mutual  company 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Association,  even  though  it  were 
called  the  Master  House  Painters’  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  the  International  Association,  the  members  of 
the  Association  who  are  not  affiliated  with  the  insurance 
company  are  not  liable,  and  those  whp  do  insure  in  the 
proposed  company  would  be  liable  only  to  three  times  the 
amount  of  premium  paid  in  the  case  of  extreme  loss.  That 
is  the  full  amount  under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr. 
Dunn  believes  that  to  be  the  State  whose  laws  are  most 
favorable  for  such  an  organization. 

The  question  has  arisen  what  relationship  this  company 
would  have  to  other  State  laws.  We  have  the  word  of 
Mr.  Dunn  that  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual  is  doing  business 
in  thirty-five  States.  A nominal  license  fee  is  required  in 
most  of  them.  They  have  paid  losses  in  most  of  those 
States,  and  they  have  never  had  any  difficulty  in  arranging 
for  payment  of  loss  in  any  State. 

Mr.  Walsh  said  that  the  mere  fact  that  this  company 
would  be  incorporated  would  relieve  all  others  who  were 
not  members  of  it  from  responsibility.  If  Mr.  Beck  is  per- 
mitted to  organize  this  company  it  would  be  a great  in- 
centive to  bring  new  members  into  the  Association. 

Mr.  Beck  said  the  work  of  the  committee  would  stop 
when  the  company  is  organized.  After  that  it  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  company — or  whoever  organized  it.  Mr. 
Dunn  carries  on  the  entire  expense  of  the  business,  such 
as  salaries,  office  rent,  investigation  of  risks,  etc.  All  these 
are  taken  care  of  by  him,  for  which  he  receives  25  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums.  There  are  very  carefully  plotted  maps 
of  every  part  of  the  country  showing  risks.  Both  Mr.  Dunn 
and  Milo  S.  Clapp,  of  the  Warren  Paint  Works,  president 
of  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  said  that 
in  the  first  two  years  of  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual  there  was 
a saving  of  40  per  cent,  to  the  members.  I want  to  refer 
to  the  campaign  for  fire  prevention  throughout  the  East. 
You  have  to  have  a permit  and  a license  to  carry  on  the 
painting  business,  which  you  cannot  get  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Fire  Commissioner.  The  first  regulation  in 
Massachusetts  was  ridiculously  severe.  The  Massachusetts 
Society  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  appointed  a com- 
mittee who  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Fire  Prevention 
Commissioner  and  got  different  and  less  drastic  regulations. 
But  if  we  have  such  laws,  it  will  materially  reduce  the 
hazard.  There  are  not  as  many  fires  in  paint  shops  as  in 
ice  houses.  There  were  only  twenty-two  fires  among  paint 
shops,  paint  stores  and  paint  factories  out  of  a total  of 
14,000  fires  in  New  York  last  year.  By  keeping  your  shops 
clean  you  can  materially  reduce  the  risk.  It  is  only  costing 
three-sevenths  of  one  per  cent,  to  carry  the  paint  shop 
risk,  although  the  rates  are  in  many  States  very  high. 

Mr.  Theobald  asked  if  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Clapp 
was  not  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Beck  said  he  had  looked  over  the  report  of  the  Fire 
Insurance  Committee  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Var- 
nish Association.  Mr.  Clapp  had  said  at  that  time  that  he 
could  see  no  objection  to  taking  painters  into  the  Paint 
Trade  Mutual,  but  he  later  referred  Mr.  Beck  to  Mr.  Dunn, 
who  said  that  the  directors  had  decided  against  it. 

Mr.  Turner  said  that  this  insurance  company  would  en- 
able the  Association  to  point  out  to  those  outside  that  they 
would  save,  in  one  year,  enough  to  more  than  pay  their 
dues,  and  it  would  make  it  easier  to  get  new  members.  He 
could  not  see  that  we  were  taking  risk,  and  he  would  give 
the  proposed  company  all  the  insurance  it  would  take. 

Mr.  Epple  said  he  had  traveled  through  Texas  with  Mr. 
Clapp,  who  said  he  wished  these  would  join  them  until  we 
were  strong  enough  to  form  an  Insurance  company  of  our 
own. 

Mr.  Beck  said  that  if  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual  Fire  In- 
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surance  Company  will  accept  our  members  it  will  save  our 
committee  a lot  of  work  and  we  would  be  glad  of  it. 

Ira  D.  Washburn,  being  called  on,  said: — I am  very  en- 
thusiastic on  mutual  insurance  and  have  been  for  many 
years.  I do  not  know  whether  any  action  has  been  taken 
by  our  own  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual 
in  regard  to  taking  in  master  painters.  I would  be  in  favor 
of  an  amalgamation  of  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual  with  one 
from  your  company.  It  is  hard  work  to  get  people  inter- 
ested. Some  of  our  people  had  a fear  of  the  word  mutual 
as  placing  them  under  obligation.  It  might  be  well  to  bring 
the  two  associations  together.  I am  sure  that  the  Paint 
Trade  Mutual  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Asso- 
ciation would  gladly  conoperate  with  you  in  this  work. 
We  want  to  see  you  either  make  a mutual  association  of 
your  own,  or  come  in  with  us  and  make  one  grand  associa- 
tion. Mr.  Clapp  and  I examined  the  statistics  of  paint 
trade  fires  for  ten  years  and  found  the  insurance  com- 
panies had  made  80  per  cent,  profit.  Since  our  company 
was  organized  even  the  underwriters  have  reduced  our 
rates.  We  have  not  only  done  that  but  have  paid  back  a 
dividend  to  our  policy  holders  every  year.  I haven’t  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  one  director  of  the  Paint  Trade 
Mutual,  so  I am  unable  to  say  what  the  rest  would  do. 

Mr.  Heckel  said  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual  does  not  confine 
its  insurance  to  members  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Association,  the  Paint  Manufacturers’  Association, 
or  the  Varnish  Manufacturers’  Association,  but  they  ac- 
cept risks  who  are  not  members  of  any  association.  I be- 
lieve it  could  be  arranged  to  have  a director  on  the  board 
from  this  Association.  Mr.  Dunn  is  a most  competent  man. 
He  has  a system  of  extra  inspection  and  tells  you  what 
to  do  to  prevent  fire. 

Mr.  Washburn  said  Mr.  Dunn  is  a very  able  and  com- 
petent man.  He  has  no  right  to  accept  policies  until  the 
risks  are  submitted  to  an  executive  board  of  three  men. 
We  do  not  rebate  all  the  saving,  only  about  20  per  cent. 
The  balance  goes  into  the  reserve  fund,  and  is  invested  in 
bonds.  The  policy  holders  become  stockholders.  We  re- 
insure all  large  risks,  in  order  to  protect  the  company. 
The  directors  are  largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  he  was  a director  of  a company  that 
carries  over  $1,000,000  of  insurance  in  a mutual  company, 
that  re-insures  in  other  companies.  We  have  put  the  busi- 
ness into  the  hands  of  competent  insurance  men. 

Mr.  Dabelstein  moved  that  the  committee  be  instructed 
to  carry  out  the  formation  of  a mutual  fire  insurance  com- 
pany according  to  the  lines  laid  down. 

Mr.  Shay  moved  as  an  amendment  that  if  they  could  make 
satisfactory  arrangements  with  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual 
to  accept  risks  from  this  Association,  that  this  be  done,  and 
the  committee  continued  to  carry  out  the  matter  to  a con,- 
clusion,  either  as  a separate  or  combined  company.  Car- 
ried. 

W.  B.  Kennedy  said  the  associate  members  were  in  ses- 
sion in  another  room,  and  that  they  proposed  electing  an 
entertainment  committee,  which  would  arrange  to  enter- 
tain the  Association  for  one  evening  at  the  next  conven- 
tion, if  this  would  be  agreeable. 

On  motion  the  request  was  adopted  and  the  courtesy  ac- 
cepted with  thanks. 

Mr.  Beck  said  that  in  the  event  that  the  Paint  Trade 
Mutual  would  not  accept  the  members  of  this  Association 
he  wanted  to  know  what  would  be  the  committee’s  author- 
ity to  spend  money. 

Ivory  H.  Morse  moved  that  the  Association  loan  the  com- 
mittee not  to  exceed  two  hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  back 
into  the  treasury  after  the  formation  of  the  company. 

After  some  discussion  the  motion  was  carried. 

A motion  was  made  that  the  convention  continue  in  ses- 
sion until  the  business  is  completed.  Carried. 

Mr.  Beck  requested  that  another  member  be  placed  on 
the  committee  on  account  of  the  illness' of  John  M.  Stiles. 

Place  of  Next  Convention. 

New  Haven’s  claims  were  presented  by  E.  M.  Walsh  and 
seconded  by  Clarence  L.  Beardsley  and  H.  M.  Turner. 

Waterloo,  Iowa,  was  offered  by  F.  M.  Michael,  seconded 
by  M.  Czizek,  John  Dewar  and  Ed  Cook,  of  Chicago. 

George  E.  Egdorf,  James  Phinnemore  and  M.  F.  Shay 
were  appointed  tellers  for  the  place  of  meeting. 

New  Haven  won  by  a vote  of  986  to  754. 

Treasurer’s  Report. 


Receipts  $5,927.12 

Disbursements  3,538.48 

Balance  $2,388.64 


The  report  was  received  and  handed  to  the  auditors. 

Mr.  Dewar  moved  that  $100  be  given  President  McKenzie 
to  cover  traveling  expenses  incurred  during  his  term  of 
office.  Carried. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  in  favor  of  the 
resolutions  offered  by  New  Jersey,  and  the  resolutions 
were  adopted. 


Charles  Greenhalgh  was  appointed  to  take  „ 

John  M.  Stiles  on  the  Committee  on  Fire  InsuranS 

Election  of  Officers. 

Mr.  Fertig  nominated  William  J.  Albrecht  of  TeieHn 
Ohio,  to  fill  the  position  of  president  ’ of  Toledo> 

John  Dewar  seconded  the  nomination,  and  moved  the 
nominations  be  closed.  lne 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Macnichol  the  secretary  was  instructed 

™,aS  Am®  b^ll0t  f°r  the  election  of  William  J.  Albrecht 

Mi  Albrecht  assured  the  Association  that  he  appre- 
ciate! the  honor  conferred  upon  him  He  hari  ?’ppr^ 
the  office  but  thanked  the  AssociaTion  n0t  S°Ug:ht 

William  E Wall  nominated  Edward  C.  Beck,  of  Boston 
for  vice-president.  ’ -ooston, 

D.  J.  Donovan  nominated  Carl  Goeddertz  of  Rochester 
Orleans  ' n0mlnated  Geor^  E.  Egdorf,  of  New 

tw^rca^didates!ined  the  n0mination  *»  *avor  of  the  other 
dertz  Dabe‘Stein  seconded  the  nomination  of  Carl  Goed- 

George  E Russell  and  W.  D.  O’Connor  each  seconded 
the  nomination  of  George  E.  Egdorf.  conaea 

The  vote  resulted  as  follows: — George  E Eedorf  i qs? 
votes;  Carl  Goeddertz,  222  votes.  Egdorf,  1,383 

Mr.  Goeddertz  moved  that  Mr.  Egdorf’s  election  be 
made  unanimous.  Carried. 

Mr.  Egdorf  said  this  was  such  a surprise  he  had  no 
words  to  express  his  appreciation. 

Mr.  Hughes  read  a report  from  the  Finance  Committee 
as  a majority  report,  and  said  that  the  majority  of  the 
committee  had  gone  over  the  field  carefully  and  recom- 
treasurer^'  H MoGhan’  of  Washington,  for  secretary- 

On  motion  the  report  was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  secretary  by  vote  was  instructed  to  cast  a ballot  for 
the  election  of  A-  H.  McGhan  as  secretary-treasurer. 

for^a  ?2e000roffice:~,,We  haV6  drawn  a Prize-a  $10,000  man 

Mr.  McGhan  said  that  a considerable  burden  had  been 
placed  upon  him.  He  would  do  all  that  is  possible  to  up- 
build  thus  organization.  In  my  business  I have  consider- 
able time,  as  manager  of  several  corporations  which  re- 
quire  only  a small  amount  of  supervision.  I will  place 
my  office  in  Washington  and  my  stenographers  at  your 
disposal  I will  respond  if  you  want  me  to  visit  any- 
where. I have  been  in  the  painting  business  since  1879. 

I know  this  Association.  I -have  been  with  it  for  twenty 
years.  But  give  your  support  to  the  office  so  that  at  the 
expiration  of  this  year  I may  be  able  to  return  you  a sub- 
stantially Increased  membership. 

. 'Me  Theobald  extended  to  all  who  would  stay  over  an 
invitation  to  an  informal  dance  to  be  held  in  the  conven- 
tion hall  at  8.30  p.  m. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the 


Executive  Board. 

Alabama — William  Spencer,  Birmingham 

Western  Canada— William  -C.  Clark,  Winnipeg 

Wisconsin— F.  W.  Dupke,  Beloit. 

Utah— W.  A.  Duvall,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Louisiana — J.  C.  Maurer,  New  Orleans. 

'Pennsylvania— Charles  H.  Fowler,  Philadelphia. 

Massachusetts — Edward  C.  Beck.  Boston. 

Michigan— James  Roach,  Jr.,  Detroit. 

Virginia— A.  Hetzer,  Richmond. 

Ohio— Samuel  D.  Hunter,  Steubenville. 

Indiana — C.  A.  Wilhelm,  Indianapolis. 

Washington,  D.  C.— Charles  Macnichol. 

Iowa — M.  Czizek,  Dubuque. 

Colorado— Thos.  H.  Miller,  Denver. 

Rhode  Island — W.  J.  Righton,  Providence. 

New  Jersey— C.  E.  Blakeslee,  Cranford. 

Connecticut— Charles  R.  Turner,  Hartford 

Missouri— J.  B.  Winters,  Kansas  City 

New  York— C.  G.  Taylor,  Middletown. 

The  Auditing  Committee  reportel  that  the  books  were 
correct,  and  the  report  was  accepted. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Mayor,  to  the  local 
committee  in  charge  and  to  the  ladies. 

Mr.  Fertig  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  press  The 
Painters  Magazine,  and  all  others  who  had  contributed  to 
the  success  of  the  convention,  especially  to  the  associate 
members. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  given  Joel  Kennedy  for  the  effi- 
cient services  he  had  rendered  during  the  past  year  and 
also  to  all  the  retiring  officers. 

John  Theobald  pinned  a past  president’s  badge  on  A M 
McKenzie’s  coat  and  welcomed  him  to  the  ranks  of  the 
“has  beens.” 

Mr.  McKenzie  thanked  the  Association  for  the  kind  and 
courteous  treatment  accorded  him. 

Mr.  Theobald  then  installed  William  J.  Albrecht  as  pres- 
ident, and  he  returned  thanks  briefly,  saying  that  he 
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would  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the  best  of  his 
ability. 

George  E.  Egdorf  was  installed  as  vice-president,  re- 
sponding by  telling  a story  of  a Missouri  farmer  taking  a 
load  of  apples  to  market  and  they  dropped  out  through  a 
hole  in  the  wagon  one  by  one.  Finally  the  wagon  got 
stuck  in  a deep  rut,  and  the  farmer  looking  around,  said: — 
“Stuck,  by  heck,  and  nothing  to  unload.”  That’s  the 
way  I feel  today. 

A.  H.  McGhan  was  installed,  Mr.  Theobald  saying  the 
Association  would  expect  a membership  next  year  of  4,000. 

Mr.  McGhan  said  he  could  not  help  reverting  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Association  that  had  been  most  care- 
fully worked  out.  He  hoped  that  the  members  would  sup- 
port him.  He  had  received  so  many  titles  that  he  felt 
he  was  somewhat  like  Pooh  Bah  in  “The  Mikado,”  who 
signed  his  own  death  warrant.  The  committee  has  of- 
fered you  a new  constitution.  You  cannot  eliminate  the 
human  equation.  You  must  bear  with  it.  Do  not  neglect 
the  office.  It  is  at  your  behest.  We  will  do  the  best  we 
can. 

Mr.  Theobald  handed  the  gavel  to  President  Albrecht. 

Mr.  Dewar  moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to 
write  a letter  thanking  the  different  boards  for  their  cour- 
tesy in  inviting  the  Association  to  Waterloo.  Carried. 

President  Albrecht  appointed  Stewart  N.  Hughes  to  fill 
the  vacancy  on  the  Endowment  Fund  caused  by  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  of  office. 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  convention  adjourned 


THE  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

There  was  ample  for  the  members  and  the  ladies  at- 
tending the  convention  to  keep  them  from  having  many 
idle  moments.  The  local  committee  of  arrangements  had 
provided  an  entertainment  program  on  a generous  scale 
and  the  visitors  were  so  well  treated  that  they  left  for 
home  with  regrets  and  with  none  but  the  pleasantest 
memories  of  Cincinnati.  While  the  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention kept  the  men  busily  employed,  so  that  they  were 
unable  to  give  much  time  to  sightseeing,  the  ladies  were 
able  to  see  something  of  the  “Queen  City  of  the  West,” 
and  in  addition  to  enjoy  a number  of  social  functions 
provided  exclusively  for  them. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  while  the  men  were  busy  at  the 
convention,  the  ladies  were  entertained  on  the  parlor  floor 
of  the  Sinton  at  a Valentine  party  and  cards,  appropriate 
prizes!  being  awarded  to  the  winners.  Mrs.  G.  J.  Wram- 
pelmeier,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Woodmansee,  Miss  Woodmansee, 
Mrs.  Ernest  Wrampelmeier  and  Mrs.  Otto  Fast  were  the 
hostesses. 

Tuesday  evening  was  given  up  to  the  reception  and 
dance  tendered  to  the  officers  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation. Although  dancing  began  at  8 o’clock,  it  wasi  not 
until  9 o’clock  that  the  signal  was  given  for  the  grand 
march,  when  those  present  passed  in  review  and  were 
received'  by  the  International  officers  and  the  ladies  ac- 
companying them,  assisted  by  the  officers  of  the  local 
association.  Immediately  afterward  dancing  was  resumed 
and  kept  up  until  a late  hour.  As  The  Magazine  has  no 
society  editor,  we  will  make  no  attempt  to  describe  the 
brilliant  costumes  of  the  ladies,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  were  good  to  look  upon. 

A trolley  ride  followed  by  a luncheon  at  the  Orpheum 
and  a theatre  party  was  on  the  program  for  the  ladies 
for  Wednesday  afternoon.  Those  in  charge  were  Mrs. 
Joel  Kennedy,  Miss  Irma  Haesemeier,  Miss  Clara  Graefl 
Miss  Engelbert,  Mrs.  G.  M.  Kennedy,  Miss  Affelhoy,  Miss 
Fast,  Miss  Noell,  Miss  Florence  Greiwe  and  Miss  Meakin. 

“It  was  some  smoker.”  That  was  the  description  given 
to  it  by  one  of  those  who  attended  the  function  given  to 
the  men  on  Wednesday  evening  in  the  grand  ball  room  of 
the  Sinton.  The  room  was  set  with  small  tables  and  sand- 
wiches, salads  and  other  eatables,  with  suitable  thinners 
for  washing  them  down,  were  liberally  supplied.  Cabaret 
girls  marched  up  and  down  the  aisles  at  intervals  singing 
songs.  During  one  of  these  rambles  round  the  room  they 
supplied!  painters’  caps,  furnished  by  Mailer  & Schumann 
Company  andjty  H.  B.  Chalmers  Company,  which  were 
worn  during  the  evening.  But  the  secrets  of  a smoker 
must  remain  like  those  of  the  lodge  room,  unrevealed  to 
the  outside  world,  so  we  decline  to  say  what  happened  be- 
fore the  affair  broke  up,  close  on  to  midnight.  We  might 
add  that  some  of  the  ladiesi  who  came  upstairs  to  search 
for  their  husbands,  just  as  the  affair  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  were  sure  it  must  be  something  dreadful. 

And  that  reminds  us  that  the  ladles  were  not  sitting  idly 
in  the  hotel  parlors  while  the  men  were  busily  engaged  at 
the  smoker,  but  were  enjoying  a musicale  that  was  a 
rare  treat  and  buffet  luncheon  on  the  parlor  floor.  We 
must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  entire  entertainment 
of  Wednesday  ovening  was  a courtesy  extended  by  the  as- 
sociate members  to  those  visiting  the  convention. 

No  woman  who  visits  Cincinnati  feels  satisfied  unless 
she  goes  to  see  the  famous  Roodwood  pottery,  so  on  Thurs 
day  morning  all  the  ladles  were  taken  to  see  this  place  and 


the  adjoining  cut  glass  factory,  returning  in  time  for  a 
matinee  party  at  Keith’s,  after  which  they  had  just  about 
in  thfheve^ingleft  t0  dr6SS  f°r  the  banquet  that  was  held 

Principle  of  saving  the  best  for  the  last  the  trip 
when  Art  Museum  was  left  until  Friday  morning! 

a.hi'imtah%,SSkrSmpSihere'  ,Mmei  by  a 

evmin1S“b,^af-b|tS.-  set1d.0"m  <>»  prorram  for  Friday 
dav  nfM4  informal  dance  was  announced  on  the  last 

-ood  man  v of  ?nentl0nKfor  those  who  remained  over.  A 
oOoci  many  of  the  members,  however,  hurried  awav  bv  the 

wltelZn rhn5™Spa't6rnoon  ,“d 

young  neon?e  T^Sf£orean  enthusiasts,  including  the  local 
the  LPi  i!  make  UP  an  enjoyable  affair,  which  was 
memorable^  o±b?re  a W6ek  that  must  ever  remain  a 
datfon  b he  annals  of  the  International  Asso- 


IriE  BANQUET. 

ha?inofTthISw^eieV0e-ni.ngr’  February  17,  the  grand  banquet 
quet  that  tb  S,  ?n  Was  the  scene  of  a brilliant  ban- 
About  four  hf,r,Hh  e eadlnS-S0Clal  feature  of  the  convention, 
f striking  o^e  tdn  dnWeJe  m attendance,  and  the  scene  was 

fnl  wiS  the  hieoJlandS0-me  dresses  of  the  Iadies  contrast- 
f^r,*  black  evening  suits  and  broad  white  shirt 

f The  nfetfo  men’  and  the  floral  decorations  of  the  tables, 
nlaved  T^oniT1  WaI  °?Cupied  by  an  excellent  orohestra  that 
WYth  P°pular  and  classical  music  during  the  evening  or 
the  gathering  in  the  singing  of  old-time  songs  the 

Dtat?  ^feh111510  + ' ein§r  £°und  in  pamphlets  laid  beside  each 
plate.  Each  guest  found  also  a fancy  paper  cap  and  these 
were  soon  dionned,  giving  a merry  festival  air  to  the  gather- 

a.blessing  had  been  invoked  by  Rev.  F.  L.  Donn, 
the  following  menu  was  served: — 


Grape  Fruit,  Maraschino 

Chicken  Gumbo  Creole 
Celery  Olives  Salted  Almonds 

Medaillon  of  Bass  Pieppoise 
Potatoes  Duchesse 

Mignon  of  Filet  of  Beef  with  Fresh  Mushrooms 
Asparagus  Tips  Polonaise 
Punch  au  Kirsch 
Roast  Milk  Fed  Chicken  Liegeoise 
Croustade  of  Peas 

Heart  of  Lettuce,  Thousand  Island  Dressing 
Tutti  Frutti  Ice  Cream 
Assorted  Cakes 

Cigars  Demi  Tasse  Cigarettes 

ordeTaf?e^nrff/°^na  Khe°baId  calIed  the  assemblage  to 
tocu t b ^h Q httd  1,6611  serve<1-  He  asked  the  speakers 
laii6^  as  the  young  people  wanted  to  dance  He 

called  on  Gustave  W.  Thompson,  of  the  National  Lead  Com 

down  on  ^hke  th6  fiPSt  ap66ch’  although  his  name  was  not 
speaking  pro-ra™.  but  he  had  asked  the  privilege  of 

. Tk?1mPson  said  that  it  was  an  act  of  pleasure  to  him 
to  be  called  upon,  for  it  was  his  mission  to  present  a 
oken  to  one  who  holds  a high  place  in  our  hearts  and 
who  in  the  past  year  has  met  with  a great  loss.  While 
we  cannot  entirely  replace  her  great  loss  we  can  give  her 
this  token  of  our  affection. 

He  handed  to  Mrs.  Hess,  of  Detroit,  a box  containing  a 
handsome  diamond  ring  as  a gift  from  the  associate  mem- 
bers. Mrs  Hess  had  recently  all  her  jewelry  stolen,  and 
this  was  the  loss  referred  to  by  Mr.  Thompson. 

Mrs.  Hess  responded  in  a few*  ■words,  expressing  her 
gratitude,  and  then  just  like  a woman — she  began  to  cry 
from  embarrassment. 

Toastmaster  Theobald  requested  everyone  to  pin  the  Cin- 
cinnati pennant  found  at  his  plate  to  the  left  lapel  of  the 
coat,  and  then  introduced  Honorable  George  Puchta  Mavor 
of  the  city,  who  responded  to  the  toast  ' J 


The  Queen  City  of  the  West. 

I-Ie  began  by  telling  a story  of  a young  lady  from  an- 
other city,  to  whom  a young  man  proposed.  She  replied 
that  she  would  answer  him  when  she  got  home  \s  soon 
as  she  reached  there  she  went  to  a telegraph  office  and 
asked  how  much  it  -would  cost  to  send  a telegram  to  the 
place  from  which  she  came.  "Forty  cents  for  ten  words,” 
was  the  reply.  So  she  immediately  sent  the  word  "ves” 
ten  times. 

Mayor  Puchta  -went  on  to  tell  of  some  of  the  things  of 
which  Cincinnati  is  justly  proud.  Our  art  school,  our  mus- 
ical school,  our  May  festivals.  Our  school  system  one 
w'herc  the  young  may  go  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  uni- 
versity, getting  a college  education  at  home.  Our  Ohio  Me- 
chanics Institute.  Our  bankers,  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers are  second  to  none,  and  many  of  them  lead  the 
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world.  Paints,  colors  and  printing  inks  are  made  here. 
About  80  per  cent,  of  the  playing  cards  of  the  world  are 
made  in  Cincinnati.  This  is  a great  baseball  city.  In  1869 
they  won  everything  in  sight.  They  haven’t  done  quite  so 
well  since.”  He  closed  by  saying: — “May  we  have  the 
pleasure  and  honor  of  having  you  with  us  often.” 

The  next  speaker  was  President  A.  M.  McKenzie,  who  re- 
sponded to  the  toast 

Our  Association. 

He  said,  in  part:— I want  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege 
of  addressing  you.  Our  committee  placed  in  front  of  me 
this  significant  emblem  (holding  up  a pair  of  shears).  It 
either  means  cut  it  short,  or  cut  loose.  Our  friend,  the 
Mayor,  claimed  for  Cincinnati  all  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  with  the  exception  of  Joel.  We  have  had  more 
correspondence  with  Joel  than  with  all  the  other  Old  Tes- 
tament writers.  After  telling  a story  he  gave  what  he  said 
were  the  headings  that  explained  some  of  the  things  the 
Association  stood  for. 

j.  To  elevate  the  craft  to  that  position  of  dignity  and 
honor  which  rightly  belongs  to  it  as  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  building  trades. 

2.  For  banding  together  the  best  men  in  the  trade  for 
the  uplift  of  every  man  in  the  trade. 

3.  It  has  for  its  purpose  the  social  as  well  as  the  busi- 
ness betterment  of  its  members. 

4.  It  strives  to  protect  its  members  from  unjust  legis- 
lation, unfriendly  competition,  and  impure  materials. 

5.  It  develops  friendly  relations  between  producers  of  our 
raw  materials  and  every  member. 

6.  It  preaches  the  doctrine  of  the  square  deal  with 
dealer,  client  and  employe. 

7.  It  is  the  first  organization  which  has  put  forth  a de- 
termined effort  to  re-establish  the  dignity  of  labor  and 
thereby  save  our  boys  and  girls  and  make  of  them  repu- 
table citizens. 

A man  came  up  to  me  in  the  rotunda  df  the  hotel  on  Sun- 
day when  I first  arrived  and  said: — “Why,  Mr.  McKenzie, 
you  are  a long  way  from  home.”  “No,”  said  I,  “there  is 
a whole  bunch  of  master  painters  here,  and  I feel  perfectly 
at  home.” 

Toastmaster  Theobald  next  introduced  John  L.  Shuff, 
of  the  Union  Life  Insurance  Company,  who  responded  to 
the  toast 

To  the  Ladies. 

Mr.  Shuff  began  by  saying  he  felt  much  like  a ham  sand- 
wich at  a Jew  picnic,  coming  between  the  (president  of 
the  Association  and  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  followed  with  a lot  of  humorous  sallies  that 
caused  a great  deal  of  amusement.  After  telling  one  story 
he  said:— “There’s  two  things  the  Lord  don’t  know;  one, 
who  a woman  will  marry,  and  the  other,  what  horse  will 
win  a race.”  He  concluded  by  saying: — 

In  your  business  relations  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  it 
what  you  put  in,  and  nothing  more.  I hope  you  will  take 
an  active  part  in  your  civic  life.  It  is  a pleasure  in-dteed  to 
be  here  tonight.  If  you  men  haven’t  wives  you  ought  to 
go  to  the  next  factory.  Every  place  you  live  ought  to  be 
the  best  place  to  you. 

Mr.  Theobald  next  introduced  Col.  William  E.  Melish, 
president  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  re- 
spond to  the  toast 

Co-operation  and  Service. 

One  of  the  first  business  maxims  given  to  men  as  a rule 
for  their  government  is:— “Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that 
they  should  do  unto  you.”  Another  was: — “Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 

It  is  natural  to  love  to  do  things  we  r.espect,  but  our 
duty  goes  further  than  that.  The  incense  of  friendship,  the 
brotherhood  and  fraternal  feeling  of  man  to  man  and  woman 
to  woman,  are  all  things  to  inspire  us. 

When  men  begin  to  realize  that  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
moral  and  religious  life  for  them  is  love,  they  are  con- 
fronted! with  problems  and  difficulties  which  they  never  so 
much  as  saw  before.  The  world  has  always  been  more  or 
less  of  an  armed  camp;  since  the  beginning  men  have 
been  divided  into  tribes,  nations,  races  and  religions;  and 
these  divisions  have  been  arrayed  against  one  another,  sus- 
picious of  each  other,  jealous  of  each  other,  antagonistic 
one  to  the  other. 

“Who  is  my  neighbor?”  asked  the  Jewish  lawrer.  And 
Christ  told  him  the  story  of  Ithe  good  Samaritan,  and 
showed  that  he  who  helps  the  man  by  the  wayside  of  life, 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  creedl  or  sect,  is  neighbor 
unto  him.  Who  is  one’s  neighbor?  One’s  neighbor  is  all 
the  members  of  humanity. 

Edmund  Burke,  on  a famous  occasion,  exclaimed  that 
“an  indictment  is  not  to  be  drawn  against  a people.”  And 
yet  is  not  that  just  what  many  of  us  repeatedly  do?  We 
condemn  all  the  Germans,  or  all  the  Russians,  or  all  the 
Japanese,  or  the  French  or  English,  or  all  the  Catholics, 
or  all  the  Protestants.  However  intense,  however  justified 
our  dislike  and  suspicion  of  the  other  people  may  be,  let 
us  remember  that  within  its  membership  are  good  Sa- 
maritans, men  and  women  who  live  lives  of  helpfulness, 
men  who  are  pained  with  its  bigotry  and  narrowness,  and 
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are  striving  to  leaven  their  nation  with  the  truth  as  it  is 
revealed  to  them. 

The  word  love  has  become  so  corrupted  by  sentimentalism 
and  misunderstood  so  much  that,  in  trying  to  understand 
the  application  of  it,  we  would  better  take  two  other  words 
as  true  meanings  of  love — co-operation  and  service. 

Co-operation.  What  separates  man  from  man?  Envy? 
But  love,  as  St.  Paul  says,  “envieth  not.”  Pride  of  power 
wealth,  knowledge,  birth?  But  love  “is  not  puffed  up’, 
vaunteth  not  itself.”  Suspicion?  “But  love  thinketh  no 
evil.”  Anger.  “Gut  love  is  not  easily  provoked,  it  suffers 
long  and)  is  kind.”  It  seeks  the  common  ground,  endures 
rather  than  fights,  hopes,  believes  and  rejoices.  Love  is 
the  tie  that  binds  parents  and  children,  employers  and 
employes,  high  and  low,  class  and  class,  nation  and  nation. 
This  is  co-operation. 

There  are  those  who  say,  today,  that  this  is  imprac- 
ticable. Tell  me  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  these  modem 
combinations  of  capital  and  labor  if  co-operation  is  im- 
practicable. It  is  the  very  life  of  the  modern  world.  To 
be  sure  men  abuse  it.  Some  officers  of  corporations  betray 
their  trust,  and  some  leaders  of  labor  misuse  their  power, 
but  these  perfidies  simply  show  the  need  of  a better  co- 
operative spirit.  Do  away  with  co-operation  and  you  will 
have  anarchy;  perfect  co-operation  and  you  will  have  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Service. — It  is  possible  for  every  one  of  us — doctor,  law- 
yer, business  man,  stenographer,  saleswoman — to  do  his 
work  for  the  money  it  pays  him.  It  is  also  possible  for 
him  to  do  his  work,  not  primarily  for  the  wages,  but  as 
his  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  world  and  to  the 
service  of  another.  Each  one  of  us  is  to  decide  this  in  the 
secret  places  of  his  own  soul.  Is  your  motive  to  be 
necessity,  money  or  service?  That  is  the  great  question 
which  every  man  answers  for  himself  and  not  for  another. 
Which  is  your  answer?  Remember  those  words  of  John 
Ruskin: — “If  your  work  is  first  and  your  fee  second,  work 
is  your  master  and  the  Lord  of  Work  which  is  God.  But 
if  your  fee  is  first  and  your  work  second,  fee  is  your 
master,  and  the  Lord  of  Fee  is  the  devil.” 

Business  nowadays  is  one  great  strain,  because  the  most 
of  us  'are  exceedingly  busy  with  a sort  of  spasmodic  and 
mushroom  prosperity  growing  out  of  the  war  in  Europe. 
But  all  this  hurry  is  likely  to  lead  to.  nothing  but  trouble 
and  work.  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  genuine 
gold  medal  prize  winner  of  all  the  standard  varieties  of 
fools  of  the  first  blue  ribbon,  class  A,  is  the  man  who  is 
straining  every  nerve  to  make  a fortune  for  some  one 
else  to  spend,  receiving  as  his  own  reward  an  early  and 
fraternal  obituary  notice.  A live  dog,  with  a chance  to 
run  about,  bark  and  enjoy  life,  is  considerably  more  to 
be  envied  than  the  lion  which  has  just  died  in  his  cage. 
Tonight,  at  least,  we  may  say: — “What’s  your  hurry?” 
and  take  things  easy  in  the  company  of  a lot  of  neighbors 
like  unto  this  goodly  company. 

If  you  stand  too  much  aloof  from  your  fellow  men,  from 
the  heart  throbs  of  humanity  (and  the  innocent  pleasantries 
of  life,  your  disposition  becomes  acrid,  and  after  a while 
you  can’t  enjoy  anything  because  you  get  painters’  colic 
in  your  diaphragm.  A gathering  of  good  fellows  and  then- 
ladies  is  a place  where  you  can  drop  your  grouch,  and 
get  inoculated  with  a new  set  of  microbes  to  eat  out  the 
rust.  You  who  are  strangers  to  us  will  be  agreeably  sur- 
prised how  touching  elbows  with  us  who  live  here  will 
cause  good  fellowship  to  ooze  through  your  cuticle.  We 
spread  good  cheer,  forget  cares  and  enjoy  life  without 
losing  our  sense  of  responsibility  as  men  and  women  of 
good  standing. 

We  will  stand  by  you  like  the  fellows  did  with  each 
other  on  a fishing  excursion.  A storm  was  imminent  and 
the  boat  had  waves  dashing  over  it.  “Boys,”  said  the 
leader,  “the  boat  is  sinking.  Is  there  any  one  here  who 
knows  how  to  pray?”  A dyspeptic  chap,  wearing  glasses, 
said  eagerly: — “Yes,  I do.”  “All  right,”  said  the  leader, 
“you  pray  and  the  rest  of  us  will  put  on  life  preservers. 
We  are  one  shy.” 

The  year  that  is  now  drawing  to  a close  has  been,  while 
a year  of  discipline  because  of  the  mighty  forces  of  war 
and  of  changes  which  have  disturbel  the  world,  also  a 
year  of  special  blessing  to  us. 

Another  year  of  peace  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us,  an- 
other year  in  which  not  only  to  take  thought  of  our  duty 
to  ourselves  and  to  mankind,  but  also  to  adjust  ourselves 
to  the  many  responsibilities  thrust  upon  us  by  a war  which 
has  involved  almost  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  of  such  a time  have 
done  much  to  quicken  our  national  consciousness  and 
deepen  and  confirm  our  confidence  in  the  principles  of 
peace  and  freedom  by  which  we  have  always  sought  to 
be  guided.  Out  of  darkness  and  perplexities  have  come 
firmer  counsels  of  policy  and  clearer  perception  of  the 
essential  welfare  of  the  nation.  We  have  prospered  while 
other  peoples  were  at  war,  but  our  prosperity  has  been 
vouchsafed  us,  we  believe,  only  that  we  might  the  better 
perform  the  functions  which  war  rendered  it  impossible 
for  them  to  perform. 

I am  not  here  to  preach  a sermon.  I am  a philosopher 
in  the  matter  of  foreign  wars.  It  looks  like  the  rulers 
over  there  are  agoing  to  fight  it  out.  Here’s  good  luck 
to  ’em.  May  they  clean  it  up  in  a hurry.  Our  distin- 
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guished  dove  of  peace,  who  makes  motor  cars,  has  led 
his  “co-eds”  on  to  The  Hague,  and  “marched  up  the  hill 
and  down  again,”  ana  “paid  the  freight,”  and  then  some. 
Well,  he  can  af-Ford  it.  Some  day  peace  will  come,  in 
an  ambulance,  “slightly  disfigured  but  still  in  the  ring,” 
when  the  powers  that  be — with  a big  B — get  ready  to 
negotiate.  Let  them  get  wise  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Irishman  and  the  Jew. 

During  a conversation  between  an  Irishman  and  a Jew, 
the  Irishman  asked  how  it  was  that  the  Jews  were  so 
wise. 

“Because,”  said  the  Jew,  “we  eat  a certain  kind  of  fish,” 
and  he  offered  to  sell  one  for  ten  dollars.  After  paying 
the  money,  the  Irishman  received  a small  dried  fish.  He 
hit  into  it,  then  exclaimed,  “Why,  this  is  only  a smoked 
herring!”  “See,”  said  the  Jew,  “you  are  getting  wise 
already.” 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  we  do  not  want  to  give  co- 
operation nor  see  service  in  foreign  wars.  I think  I want 
to  be  neutral.  I am  like  an  Irishman  who  went  into  a 
well-known  Boston  restaurant  a short  time  ago  to  get  his 
lunch.  Among  other  things  he  ordered  some  cold  meat, 
and  the  waiter,  when  he  had  served  the  meal,  inquired, 
“Will  you  have  French  or  German  mustard,  sir?” 
“Neither,”  was  the  Irishman’s  prompt  reply.  “I’m  neu- 
tral; bring  me  horseradish.” 

It  all  depends  upon  the  point  of  view. 

Great  changes  have  come  to  the  world  in  the  past  cen- 
tury. Geographical  lines  have  been  redrawn.  Govern- 
mental policies  have  undergone  complete  revision.  Em- 
pires hoary  with  age  have  in  a day  been  swept  by  the 
force  of  events  into  the  sisterhood  of  republics.  Creeds 
change,  but  principles  never.  As  individuals  we  may  pass 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  in  social  scales,  but  the 
principles  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  shine  still  with  the 
same  brilliant  light  that  caught  the  riveting  attention  of 
our  forebears.  It  is  not  the  view  of  an  optimist,  but  of  a 
realist,  to  say  to  you  that  never  possibly  in  our  history 
were  men  pressing  closer  to  the  ideals  of  life.  Brother- 
hood is  no  longer  an  idle  word.  It  stands  not  for  the 
equality  of  man  intellectually,  'but  for  that  humanitarian 
spirit  that  gives  courage  and  fortitude  in  the  time  of 
disaster,  and  earnestness  of  purpose  in  the  hour  when 
men’s  souls  are  tried  by  the  exigencies  of  life.  Brother- 
hood means  heroism,  and  every  true  citizen  may  be  a 
hero  bearing  within  his  breast  devotion  to  God,  country 
and  family. 

The  secret  of  success  is  not  a secret.  Nor  is  it  some- 
thing new.  Nor  is  it  something  hard  to  secure.  To  become 
more  successful,  become  more  efficient.  Do  the  little 
things  better.  So  work  that  you  will  require  less  super- 
vision. The  least  supervision  is  needed  by  the  person 
who  makes  the  fewest  mistakes.  Do  what  you  can  do 
and  what  you  should  do  for  the  institution  for  which  you 
are  working,  and  do  it  in  the  right  way,  and  the  size  of 
your  income  will  take  care  of  itself.  Let  your  aim  ever 
be  to  better  the  work  you  are  doing.  But  remember 
always  that  you  cannot  better  the  work  you  are  doing 
without  bettering  yourself.  The  thoughts  that  you  think, 
the  words  that  you  speak,  and  the  deeds  you  perform  are 
making  you  either  better  or  worse.  Realize,  with  Henley, 
that  you  are  the  master  of  your  fate  and  the  captain  of 
your  soul.  You  can  be  what  you  will  to  be;  forget  your- 
self in  rendering  service  to  others. 

. Look  upon  yourself  as  a manufacturer.  Think  of  your- 
self as  being  in  business  for  yourself.  Regard  yourself  as 
a maker  and  seller  of  service,  and  ever  bend  your  thought 
and  your  energies  toward  the  improvement  of  your  prod- 
uct. The  wise  manufacturer  never  injures  his  machinery 
wilfully.  Your  body,  your  mind,  your  soul,  serve  as  your 
plant.  Eat  and  drink  only  that  which  will  nourish  your 
body,  entertain  only  those  thoughts  that  will  enrich  your 
mind,  and  if  you  feed  your  body  with  the  best  physical 
food  and  your  mind  with  the  best  mental  food,  you  will 
build  up  a service  factory  that  will  find  its  products  in 
constant  demand.  The  world  is  hungry  for  quality  serv- 
ice. It  wants  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  paying  for  all  it  can 
get.  The  market  is  not  crowded.  There  is  a chance  for 
you  right  now;  there  is  a chance  for  you  right  where 
you  are.  The  time  to  start  is  now.  Your  reward  will 
take  care  of  itself.  Our  faces  are  toward  the  skies,  but 
our  work  is  to  make  out  of  man  a better  animal,  with 
a broad  chest  and  a good  brain. 

This  is  a commercial  age  in  which  we  live.  We  do  not 
undervalue  the  material  things  of  life,  but  the  broad,  wide- 
awake man  apprehends  that  wealth  is  not  in  the  things 
that  waste  and  wither  and  die.  You  ask  where  it  is  to 
be  found;  in  the  cultured  brain,  moved  by  the  eternal 
principles  that  formulates  and  organizes  the  material 
things  of  life. 

The  iron  ore  after  having  passed  through  the  blast 
furnace  may  bring  say,  twenty  dollars  a ton;  made  into 
watch  springs,  on©  thousand  dollars  a ton.  Raw  iron, 
twenty  dollars;  brain  power,  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars. 

If  we  arc  to  build  men  we  must  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  laws  under  which  we  live.  You  can't  make  a ten- 
thousand  dollar  man  out  of  a ten-cent  boy.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  said  that  a man's  value  to  the  world  was  de- 
termined a century  before  his  birth.  Had  every  man  been 


permitted  to  select  his  ancestors  greatness  would  not 
have  been  the  record  of  the  few.  Bierstadt  stood  in  the 
mountains  on  a crag  in  Chicago  Canyon  and  caught  his 
sketch  of  a “Storm  in  the  Rockies.”  The  canvas  was 
worth  but  a few  cents,  the  brushes  and  colors  but  a few 
more,  but  the  original  painting  sold  for  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. We  are  drillmasters  in  every  field  of  industry.  The 
Shetland  pony  will  do  for  children,  but  it  takes  the  draft 
horse  to  pull  the  load  along  the  streets.  The  Imperator, 
nine  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  the  greatest  floating 
vessel  that  ever  sailed  through  the  billowy  waters  or  the 
blue  waves  of  any  ocean,  was  worth  but  little  in  crude 
material.  Brought  together  by'  the  brain  of  man,  majes- 
tically it  pushed  its  nose  into  New  York  Harbor,  the 
wonder  of  cheering  thousands. 

Peace  can  only  come  to  Europe  when  the  principles  of 
co-operation  and  service  are  thoroughly  incorporated  in  all 
governmental  policies.  The  typical  American  must  in 
the  future  be  symmetrical,  angles  smoothed  off,  deform- 
ities eliminated  and  love  upon  the  throne. 

A part  of  our  work  is  to  help  in  the  blending  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  that  are  gathering  upon  our  shores. 
The  man  we  are  seeking  to  build  is  composite.  He  is 
greater  than  the  Teuton,  Celt  or  Saxon.  This  we  cannot 
accomplish  or  do  without  sacrifice  of  time  and  money, 
without  co-operation  and  service;  but,  as  we  give  out 
that  which  has  called  for  sacrifice,  we  have  been  made  the 
richer  because  of  it. 

In  Athens  of  old  every  adult  took  the  Ephebic  oath  to 
be  true  to  his  city.  Oh,  that  we  men  of  America,  ani- 
mated by  the  spirit,  the  loyalty,  the  devotion  of  the 
Athenians  of  old,  might  take  upon  ourselves,  inscribe 
upon  our  hearts  a new  vow  that  we  will  never  bring 
disgrace  to  this  our  country  by  any  act  of  dishonesty  or 
cowardice,  nor  will  we  desert  our  fellow  citizens.  That 
we  will  fight  for  the  ideals  and  the  better  things  of  a 
higher  citizenship,  both  alone  and  with  many.  That  we 
will  revere  and  obey  the  laws,  and  will  do  our  best  to 
incite  a like  respect  and  reverence  in  those  of  us  who  are 
prone  to  annul  them  or  set  them  at  naught.  That  we  will 
strive  unceasingly  to  quicken  the  public’s  sense  of  duty 
to  the  nation. 

Thus,  in  all  these  ways,  we  will  transmit  this  country 
and  its  citizenship  not  only  not  less,  but  greater,  better, 
more  beautiful,  than  it  was  transmitted  to  us.  Let  our 
lives  be  consecrated  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity  in 
a new  spirit  of  co-operation  and  service  to  our  fellow  men. 

The  crest  and  crowning  of  all  good, 

Life’s  final  star,  is  brotherhood; 

For  it  will  bring  again  to  earth 
Her  long  lost  poesy  and  mirth; 

Will  send  new  light  on  every  face, 

A kingly  power  upon  the  race. 

And  till  it  comes  we  men  are  slaves, 

And  travel  downward  to  the  dust  of  graves. 

Gome,  clear  the  way,  then,  clear  the  way; 

Blind  creeds  and  kings  have  had  their  day. 

Break  the  dead  branches  from  the  path, 

Our  hope  is  in  the  aftermath— 

Our  hope  is  in  heroic  men. 

Star  led  to  build  the  world  again. 

To  this  event  the  ages  ran: 

Make  way  for  brotherhood — make  way  for  man. 

After  Colonel  Melish  had  finished  speaking,  Toastmaster 
Theobald  declared  the  banquet  to  be  at  an  end,  and  the 
guests  withdrew  for  a few  minutes  while  the  tables  were 
being  removed. 

The  floor  having  been  cleared,  dancing  was  the  order 
of  the  evening,  and  it  was  long  after  midnight  before  the 
enthusiastic  younger  people  and  many  of  those  whose 
years  are  greater  but  whose  spirits  are  still  young,  ceased 
to  “trip  the  light  fantastic  toe.” 

Dinner  Given  by  the  Cincinnati  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Club. 

As  a mark  of  courtesy  to  the  officers  and  Executive 
Board  of  the  International  Association,  the  Cincinnati 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club,  composed  of  local  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers,  entertained  them  at  a formal  din- 
ner in  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Sinton  on  Monday 
evening,  February  14. 

As  it  was  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  it  was  quite  appropriate 
that  the  floral  decorations  of  the  tables  should  be  red,  and 
that  each  guest  should  find  at  his  place  a large  envelope 
with  a red  heart  pierced  by  an  arrow  and  the  words, 
“To  My  Valentine”  upon  it.  Opening  it.  one  found  what 
at  first  glance  seemed  to  be  an  old-fashioned  lace  paper 
valentine,  but  the  place  where  the  sentimental  poetry 
usually  appears  was  taken  up  with  the  following  words: — 
"The  Cincinnati  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club  considers  it 
a great  pleasure  and  compliment  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  entertain  the  officers  of  the  Master  Painters’  Associa- 
tion of  Cincinnati  and  the  International  Association  of 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  at  a banquet,  Hotel  Sinton.  February  14,  6 p.  m.” 

On  the  first  inside  page  was  a picture  of  a girl  upon  a 
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palette,  with  brushes.  The  second  page  gave  a picture  of 
“The  Witching  Hour  Witches,”  who  enlivened  the  evening 
with  songs  and  dances,  and  the  third  page  contained  the 
following  menu: — 

Dry  Martini  Canape  Sinton 

Cream  of  Tomatos 

Almonds  Olives 

Sauterne 

Black  Sea  Bass  Dieppoise 
Potato  Croquettes 
Cigarettes 

Guinea  Diana,  with  Fresh  Mushrooms 
Jellied  Samp  Fritter 
Champagne 

Cold  Asparagus,  Vinaigrette 
Nesselrode  Frozen  Pudding  Cakes 

Demi  Tasse 
Cigars 

The  last  page  contained  a picture  of  an  old-time  galleon, 
sailing  toward  a golden  sun,  with  the  words  “Gude  Luck 
to  the  Ship;  ‘Gude  Fortune’  Every  Day  This  Year.” 

(President  Ginn,  of  the  Paint  Club,  occupied  the  central 
seat  at  the  speakers’  table,  the  officers  of  the  local  and 
International  Associations  and  the  speakers  being  seated 
on  either  side  of  him,  while  the  remaining  guests  were  at 
small  tables.  In  all,  about  one  hundred  were  in  attend- 
ance. 

After  coffee  had  been  served,  President  Ginn  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  having  present  the  officers  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  and  the  local  association,  the  skilled 
mechanics  who  apply  the  paint.  Nothing  looks  better  than 
a new  coat  of  paint  on  an  old  building.  Our  club  repre- 
sents the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association, 
which  is  organized  on  the  broad  principles  of  elevating 
the  industries  engaged  in  this  line  of  work.  We  are  glad 
to  have  the  master  painters  with  us  on  this  occasion.  The 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  got  so  large 
we  now  have  a permanent  secretary  to  look  after  matters 
which  affect  the  welfare  of  the  trade.  He  then  introduced 
Honorable  George  Puchta,  Mayor  of  Cincinnati. 

Mayor  Puchta  said:— This  is  the  greatest  aggregation  of 
titles  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  address  since  I have 
been  Mayor,  which  is  since  January  1,  1916.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Beschormann,  when  he  asked  me  to  be  here  told  me 
to  give  ’em  a few  words  of  welcome  and  tell  ’em  a few 
stories,  and  I’ll  try  to  do  a little  of  each.  He  told  some 
humorous  stories  and  then  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being 
present  and  what  the  industry  meant  for  Cincinnati,  and 
what  the  organization  meant  for  the  industry.  As  a busi- 
ness man  he  realized  that  the  members  got  out  of  the 
associations  a good  deal  more  than  they  put  in.  The 
members  are  helping  themselves  individually  and  col- 
lectively. The  paint,  oil  and  varnish  industry  of  Cin- 
cinnati means  much.  Maybe  your  Association  may  solve 
the  problem  that  instead  of  getting  so  many  colors  from 
across  the  water  you  may  supply  colors  at  home  as 
America  needs  them.  He  spoke  of  the  work  of  Cincinnati 
men  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  and  the  world.  The  city 
of  Cincinnati  feels  proud  of  many  of  the  members  of  its 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club.  Such  mingling  together  pro- 
duces happiness.  The  spirit  of  co-operation  exists  in 
Cincinnati  to  a greater  degree  than  ever  before.  It  is  a 
city  that  has  produced  men  and  women  who  have  become 
famous  in  the  various  lines  they  have  undertaken. 

Count  the  many  blessings, 

Think  of  them  one  by  one. 

And  never  forget  you  are  living 
In  the  best  city  under  the  sun. 

He  concluded  by  expressing  his  pleasure  at  being  present 
to  help  welcome  the  guests. 

He  hoped  the  convention  might  be  so  profitable  to  all 
that  when  it  was  over  they  might  say  the  convention  was 
a success. 

President  Ginn  next  introduced  President  A.  M.  Mc- 
Kenzie, of  the  International  Association,  who  said  he  had 
been  asked  to  reply  to  the  welcome.  He  thanked  the 
members  of  the  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club  for  their 
kindly  welcome  to  the  city  and  for  the  kindly  feeling  that 
exists  between  the  supply  men  and  the  master  painters. 
He  told  some  Scotch  stories,  and  explained  it  was  not  for 
the  banquet  alone  he  appreciated  the  evening,  but  the 
kindly  feeling  back  of  it.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  say  anything  about  the  purposes  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  ours.  We  have  men  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
spreading  the  gospel  of  fraternity  and  good  feeling.  We 
claim  that  the  inevitable  result  of  our  Association  has 
been  the  moral  uplift  of  the  community.  Our  purpose  in 
life  is  to  make  houses  into  homes.  I can  only  thank  you 
for  the  kindly  way  you  have  welcomed  us  to  your  city. 

Toastmaster  Ginn  thanked  Mr.  McKenzie  for  his  kind 
words  of  appreciation,  and  then  introduced  a gentleman 
from  Old  Kentucky,  John  'Shuff,  of  the  Union  Life  Insur- 
ance Company. 

Mr.  Shuff  told  a lot  of  humorous  stories,  after  which  he 
said  frankly  that  the  average  house  owner  hadn’t  been 


approached  properly  by  the  painters,  who  don’t  go  out 
and  look  over  the  homes  and  solicit  the  work  that  is 
to  be  done.  The  women  dominate  the  world  when  it 
comes  to  beauty.  You  don’t  cultivate  your  business.  I 
have  never  had  a man  solicit  me  for  your  class  of  work. 
I’ve  had  to  solicit  you.  Mrs.  Shuff  is  one  of  those  women 
Who’d  paint  her  house  every  month  if  you’d  solicit  her. 
You  have  the  greatest  opportunity  in  the  world.  Make 
our  towns  beautiful  while  you’ve  got  the  opportunity.  You 
ought  to  go  back  and  suggest  to  a man  that  he  paint  his 
house  again  and  brighten  up.  We  aren’t  asleep  in  Cin- 
cinnati. We  need  your  brushes  out  on  the  hilltops,  and 
I want  you  to  realize  your  responsibility  to  your  com- 
munity. 

President  Ginn  said  a dozen  life  insurance  men  call  on 
you  every  year.  Mr.  Shuff  knows  what  he  speaks  about. 
He  then  introduced  the  president  of  the  local  association, 
John  Theobald. 

Mr.  Theobald  said  he  wanted  to  say: — We  are  glad  to 
have  come.  We  are  proud  of  the  members  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Paint  Club.  They  make  the  best  material  under  the 
sun.  We  also  know  there  are  some  who  label  their  mate- 
rials pure  when  they  are  not  so.  But  he  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  local  paint  manufacturers. 

“Mr.  President,  gentlemen  and  fellow  scabs,”  began 
Mr.  Albrecht,  when  called  on,  “because  a man  is  an  of- 
ficer of  an  association  is  no  sign  he  is  an  orator.”  He 
concluded  by  telling  several  humorous  stories. 

President  Ginn  then  stated  that  on  account  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Association  Executive  Board,  the 
banquet  would  now  be  brought  to  a close,  and  to  the 
strains  of  “Auld  Lang  Syne”  from  the  orchestra,  this 
very  enjoyable  affair  was  brought  to  a close. 


WITH  THE  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS. 

Quite  a number  of  the  associate  membersr  occupied 
rooms  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  Hotel  Sinton,  as  head- 
quarters for  their  representatives,  in  some  cases  making 
exhibits  of  their  goods,  while  in  other  cases  these  rooms 
were  simply  gathering  places,  where  they  met  their  friends 
and  enjoyed  an  opportunity  for  social  intercourse.  We  en- 
deavored to  obtain  full  particulars  concerning  all  these  ex- 
hibits. but  in  some  cases  were  unable  to  do  so,  because 
they  were  usually  so  crowded  during  the  brief  intervals 
between  sessions  of  the  convention  that  it  was  difficult  to 
get  any  information. 

The  Adams  & Elting  Company  of  Chicago  were  repre- 
sented by  A.  J.  Lamb,  and  made  an  exhibit  lof  stained 
panels,  Hygienic  Kalsomine  and  Adtelite  Remover. 

Berry  Brothers,  Incorporated,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  were 
represented  by  William  Home,  Toronto;  B.  Hatzenbuhler, 
Detroit;  George  W.  Schlegel,  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and  J.  T. 
Boulton  and  E.  B.  Beresford,  of  Cincinnati.  Steel  tape 
measures  and  one -foot  steel  rules  were  given  away  as 
souvenirs  of  the  occasion. 

Emil  Caiman  & Co.,  of  New  York,  made  a display  of 
Enamolin,  Namlac  and  other  specialties.  Playing  cards 
were  given  away  as  souvenirs.  Representatives  present 
were  Thomas  K.  Ames  and  Walter  A.  Conway. 

The  Carter  White  Lead  Company,  of  Chicago,  had  a num- 
ber of  representatives  present,  among  them  being  Mr. 
Neilson,  of  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Gilman,  of  Cleveland.  Card- 
board models  of  toy  houses  to  take  home  to  the  little  ones 
were  given  to  all  those  who  had  children  who  would  be 
interested  in  doll  houses. 

The  H.  B.  Chalmers  Company,  of  Babylon,  N.  Y.,  were 
represented  by  Mr.  Chalmers.  Painters’  caps  were  dis- 
tributed at  the  smoker. 

The  Eagle  White  Lead  Company  of  Cincinnati  had  a 
large  representation  of  their  salesmen  at  the  convention 
because  they  held  a salesmen’s  convention  of  their  own 
for  two  days  (during  the  week,  thus  combining  their  own 
meeting  with  an  opportunity  to  give  their  representa- 
tives a chance  to  meet  the  painters  from  their  own  ter- 
ritories. Those  present  were: — H.  G.  Russell,  New  York 
city;  W.  E.  Feeney,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  J.  I.  Brinkerhoff, 
New  Jersey;  Roland  Reed,  Manhattan,  New  York;  E.  W. 
Osborne,  Boston;  E.  D.  Jameson,  Connecticut;  H.  W. 
Smith,  Massachusetts;  W.  E.  Maston,  W.  W.  Shugard 
and  W.  E.  Vickerman,  Philadelphia;  M.  H.  Riley,  Balti- 
more; G.  O.  Shivers,  Pennsylvania;  A.  S.  Goltz,  Buffalo; 
Arthur  Sass,  Chicago;  B.  B.  Temmeyer,  St.  Louis;  H.  P. 
Lanphier,  New  Orleans;  D.  A.  Sexton,  New  York  State; 
D.  O.  Hubbard,  Wisconsin;  J.  H.  Schulte,  Illinois;  W.  J. 
Hettrick,  Indiana-Iowa ; D.  E.  Jones,  Michigan,  and  W. 
A.  Woodmansee,  Ohio.  Combination  perpetual  calendars 
and  desk  clips  were  handled  to  each  one  as  they  regis- 
tered for  the  convention;  memorandum  books,  watch  fobs 
andi  Luke  McLuke’s  Philosophy  and  Eagle  Facts  were 
given  away  as  souvenirs  to  those  who  visited  their  head- 
quarters. 

The  Foy  Paint  Company  of  Cincinnati,  combined  with 
their  own  exhibit  those  of  the  Wilson  Remover  Company 
and  the  Cleveland  Varnish  Company.  Representatives 
present  were  Harry  Lewe,  Thomas  J.  Ditzel,  George  Voll, 
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Edgar  S.  Muller  and  Oscar  Small,  together  with  R.  S. 
Gutelius  and  C.  J.  Sippi,  representing  the  Wilson  Remover 
Company  and  the  Cleveland  Varnish  Company.  Demon- 
strations were  given  of  Foy’s  Master  Painters’  Stock 
White,  of  Velvetone,  Wilson’s  Lingerwett  and  the  Per- 
manere  Finishes  manufactured  by  the  Cleveland  Varnish 
Company.  Painters’  time  books  and  lead  pencils  were 
given  away  as  souvenirs. 

Hammar  Brothers  White  Lead  Company  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  were  represented  by  M.  H.  McClure,  Otto  Meurer, 
C.  M.  Wells  and1  H.  H.  Loewenstein.  An  exhibit  was  made 
of  Hammar  Brothers’  Pure  White  Lead.  Pencils,  pipes 
and  putty  knives  were  given  as  souvenirs  and  identifi- 
cation badges  were  furnished  to  all  visitors  to  their  head- 
quarters. 

Hanlon  & Goodman  Company  of  New  York  City  showed 
a complete  line  of  painters’  brushes,  including  many  new 
lines  at  popular  prices.  Those  present  were  E.  B.  Wright, 
W.  H.  Earl  and  W.  A.  Robertson.  Shaving  brushes  were 
given  as  souvenirs. 

Harrison  Brothers  & Co.,  Incorporated,  of  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago,  made  a display  showing  the  strength  of  their 
tinting  colors,  and  gave  away  samples  of  their  enamel  and 
undercoatings.  Those  present  were  Frank  Lane,  Giles 
McDaniel  and  William  Rogerson. 

The  Leadoil  Company  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  represent- 
ed by  P.  W.  Nelson  and  F.  J.  Pierce.  A demonstration  was 
made  of  Leadoil,  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  thinning 
down  white  lead  ground  in  linseed  oil  for  producing  a 
perfect,  flat,  washable  paint. 

Moller  & Schumann  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  manu- 
facturers of  Hilo  Varnishes,  were  represented  by  Albin 
G.  Schumann,  viceS-president ; Carl  J.  Schumann,  secre- 
tary; William  H.  Bohn,  Cleveland;  J.  P.  Landoldt,  St. 
Louis;  J.  Pfeffer,  Cincinnati;  A.  Z.  Kahn,  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  Hertzler,  Pittsburgh.  A samjpl©  can  of  Hilo  Flat 
Finish,  the  varnish  that  gives  the  dull,  velvety  effect, 
was  sent  by  mail  to  every  delegate  who  registered.  Each 
visitor  was  given  an  opportunity  to  work  out  this  ma- 
terial to  satisfy  himself  of  its  easy  working  and  the  rich, 
velvety  effect  it  gives  over  a gloss  surface.  The  master 
pointers  saw  Hilo  Flat  Finish  in  its  jelly-like  form,  noted 
how  easy  it  was  worked  and  remarked  how  smoothly  it 
flatted  down  with  a complete  absence  of  any  sandy  sur- 
face. While  the  Hilo  line  comprises  many  varnishes, 
enamels,  etc.,  for  every  purpose,  they  held  to  the  spirit 
of  the  request  from  the  International  Association  in  show- 
ing only  the  new  and  novel  Hilo  Flat  Finish. 

The  Marvel  Machine  Company  of  Chicago  showed  the 
Marvel  Wall  Paper  Machine,  which  trims,  cuts  and  pastes 
wall  paper  in  one  operation  delivering  the  pasted  paper 
on  a sloping  surface  and  collecting  the  trimmings  in  a 
case — about  the  size  of  a suit  case — which  is  used  for 
carrying  the  machine  to  and  from  the  job.  Those  pres- 
ent were  W.  Y.  Serrin,  W.  J.  Dunn,  Ed.  Hiatt,  W.  W. 
Gibgon,  Ed.  Butler  and  C.  E.  B.  Adams. 

Benjamin  Moore  & Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland 
and  Toronto,  were  represented  by  John  J.  Hasselman, 
Ralph  Davis,  L.  A.  Biddle  and  R.  C.  Bergman.  Practical 
demonstrations  were  given  of  Muresco,  Cold  Water  Calsom 
Finish,  Sani-Flat  and  Mooramel.  A display  of  panels 
showed  Fiat  and  High  Gloss  Mooramel,  White  Enamel 
Underbody,  Muresco,  Cold  Water  Calsom  Finish  and  Var- 
nishes. Pocketbooks  were  given  away  as  souvenirs. 

The  National  Lead  Company  occupied  a room  just  off 
the  convention  hall,  with  Dutch  Boy  decorations,  as  a head- 
quarters where  they  made  all  comers  welcome.  Those 
present  were  O.  C.  Harn,  G.  W.  Thompson,  W.  C.  Be- 
schorman,  R.  B.  Wallace,  Jack  Isham,  W.  P.  Schofield,  E. 
P.  Jones,  W.  W.  Johnston,  Dan  Costello,  O.  C.  Sarver,  W. 
A.  Dail  and  Dr.  Louis  Ireton.  Leather  combination  wal- 
lets were  given  away  as  souvenirs. 

The  Joseph  Niehaus  Company,  Cincinnati,  made  a dis- 
play of  sponges  and  chamois,  including  every  variety  of 
sponge  used  by  painters  and  decorators.  A complete  div- 
ing apparatus  was  exhibited  in  order  to  illustrate  the  way 
sponges  are  gathered,  and  the  way  to  buy  clean  slponges 
and  detect  loaded  goods  was  demonstrated.  Those  pres- 
ent were  George  Budd,  M.  J.  Maloney  and  George.  Budd, 
Jr.  Toilet  chamois  were  given  as  souvenirs. 

The  Newark  Varnish  Works  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  were  rep- 
resented by  W.  B.  Kennedy,  who  gave  handsome  leather 
wallets  as  souvenirsi  to  his  friends.  Panels  of  Pearlite 
Enamel,  in  both  gloss  and  eggV Shell  finish,  were  exhibited 
and  much  admired. 

The  O’Brien  Varnish  Company  of  South  Bend,  Tnd., 
were  represented  by  George  L.  O’Brien,  A.  R.  Garver  and 
C.  .).  O’Connor.  They  showedl  Pyramid  Floor  Finish, 
Plexlco  Enamel,  Master  Varnish  and  Liquid  Velvet.  Putty 
knives,  color  cards  and  booklets  were  given  away. 

The  Paint  Manufacturers’  Association— Educational  Bu- 
reau were  represented  by  George  B.  Heckel,  secretary 
Henry  A.  Gardner  and  William  A.  Borland.  They  distrib- 


uted a number  of  useful  booklets  dealing  with  difficult 
problems  that  have  come  up  from  time  to  time. 

Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.,  were  represented  by  C.  D. 
Sproule,  assistant  manager,  Chicago;  J'.  E.  Wansborough, 
district  manager,  Chicago;  L.  P.  Gilligan,  Ohio  territory, 
and  J.  T.  Reed,  Cincinnati. 

James  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  specialists  in  re- 
inforcing and  drying  oils,  were  represented  by  Messrs. 
Rogers,  Shay,  Robinson,  Woolson,  Black,  Gansz,  Brooks, 
DeGollier,  Pickard,  Jackson,  Miles  and  Horn.  A feature 


Showing  TJse  of  Japan  Oil. 


of*  the  Sipe  display,  in  rooms  930  and  932,  was  large-size 
exhibits  showing  paints  made  with  combinations  of  linseed 
oil  and  special  oils.  The  panels  shown  in  the  photograph 
represent  the  practical  results  which  follow  the  use  of  the 
formula  recommended  by  James  B.  Sipe  & Co.  and  de- 
scribed in  their  advertisement  on  page  10.  Hundreds  of 
members  of  the  Association  inspected  these  panels  and 
expressed  approval  of  the  appearance  of  the  three  separate 


Exhibit  of  Sipc's  Enameloil. 


coats  which  combined  to  make  the  ideal  exterior  white 
paint  film.  The  second  photograph  shows  a column,  a 
section  of  flooring,  window  frame  and  sash  which  demon- 
strate the  use  of  Sipe’s  enameloil  in  making  a glossy, 
hard  drying,  impervious  paint  for  porch  floors,  rails  and 
columns,  enameloil  being  described  in  their  advertisement 
on  page  11.  Registered  key  rings  were  given  as  souvenirs. 

The  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company  showed  the  plain  tints 
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of  Sanitas  as  a lining  for  plastered  walls,  on  which  the 
painter  saves  two  coats  of  paint  over  old  style  methods  in 
securing  a suitable  background  for  decoration.  They  also 
gave  a practical  demonstration  in  stenciling,  Tiffany  work 
and  metallic  blends,  using  Sanitas,  as  it  comes  from  the 
mill,  as  a base.  The  entire  line  of  1916  Sanitas  modern 
wall  covering  was  shown  in  large  samples  of  the  many 
new  effects  in  decorative  and  glazed  patterns.  A number 
of  panels,  executed  in  Sanitas  by  leading  decorators  of  the 
country,  were  on  the  walls  of  the  exhibition  room,  showing 
many  different  ways  of  using  this  material  in  producing 
beautiful  decorative  effects.  Those  present  were  F.  H. 
Noble,  P.  D.  Carey  and  Harry  B.  Faber.  Meritas  doilies 
were  given  away  as  souvenirs. 

The  Standard  Varnish  Works  were  represented  by  J.  J. 
Quigley,  H.  A.  Baldwin,  Joe  Cochran,  Dan  Mehan,  S.  M. 
Irwin,  H.  A.  Baldwin,  Frank  F.  Stocker,  John  Steen  and 
Mr.  Bogardus.  An  exhibit  of  panels  showing  the  various 
products  of  the  company  was  made,  and  combination 
knives  and  cigar  cutters  and  pencils  were  given  as 
souvenirs. 

The  John  S.  Tillet  Ladders  Company,  of  Watervliet,  N. 
Y.,  was  represented  by  Herman  B.  Gaffers  and  George  A. 
Sexsmith.  They  made  a display  of  ladders,  extension 
planks  and  scaffolding  for  painters’  use.  Memorandum 
books  and  mirrors  were  given  as  souvenirs. 

The  Trus  Con  Laboratories,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  were  rep- 
resented by  F.  L.  'Pinkham,  of  Cincinnati.  They  made  a 
display  of  panels  finished  with  various  products  of  the 
company  and  gave  away  literature  bearing  upon  their 
goods. 

John  Lucas  & Co.,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  had  no  exhibit, 
but  were  represented  by  Fred  E.  Schindler,  of  Baltimore, 
who  for  many  years  attended  the  conventions  and  man- 
aged to  make  it  pleasant  for  his  many  friends. 

An  invitation  was  extended  Friday,  February  18,  to  the 
master  house  painters  and  their  ladies  to  attend,  a year 
hence,  an  entertainment  to  be  given  by  the  associate  mem- 
bers who  gave  the  smoker  for  the  delegates  on  Wednesday 
evening,  and  the  musicale  for  the  ladies  the  same  evening. 
This  was  decided  upon  at  a meeting  of  the  associate  merh- 
bers  held  Friday  morning.  The  form  of  next  year’s  func- 
tion was  left  to  a committee  which  will  report  later. 

The  committee  which  had  charge  of  the  Cincinnati 
manufacturers’  night  made  its  report  and  was  highly  com- 
plimented, especially  on  the  elegant  entertainment  given 
in  honor  of  the  ladies. 

The  associate  members  also  appointed  a committee  to 
draw  up  a plan  for  a permanent  organization,  so  that  co- 
operation with  the  master  painters’  committee  may  be 
more  easily  accomplished. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  associate  members 
contributing  to  the  success  of  the  1916  manufacturers’ 
night: — - 

National  Lead  Company. 

Berry  Brothers. 

John  W.  Masury  & Son. 

Leadoil  Company,  Inc. 

Adams  & Elting  Company. 

The  Joseph  Neihaus  Company. 

Benjamin  Moore  & Co. 

The  H.  B.  Chalmers  Company. 

The  Marvel  Machine  Company. 

Burgett  Varnish  Works. 

The  Blackburn  Varnish  Company. 

O’Brien  Varnish  Company. 

The  Ault  & Wiborg  Company  (Varnish  Works). 

The  Wilson  Remover  Company. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company. 

The  Eagle  White  Lead  Company. 

John  Lucas  & Co. 

Paint  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States. 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Company. 

The  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company. 

The  Pratt  & Lambert  Company. 

Harrison  Brothers  & Co. 

Heath  & Milligan  Paint  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Picher  Lead  Company. 

The  Standard  Varnish  Works. 

Chicago  Varnish  Company. 

Newark  Varnish  Works. 

Emil  Caiman  & Co. 

Hanlon  & Goodman  Company. 

The  Chas.  Moser  Company. 

Matheson  Lead  Company. 

The  Foy  Paint  Company. 

The  Queen  City  Varnish  Company. 

Carter  White  Lead  Company. 

Felton,  Sibley  & Co.,  Ltd. 

Hammar  Brothers  White  Lead  Company. 

J'ames  B.  Sipe  & Co. 

Samuwl  F.  Woodhouse. 

Keystone  Varnish  Company. 

Moller-Sehumann  Company. 


CONVENTION  NOTES. 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  functions  attendant  upon  the 
convention,  although  not  down  upon  the  program  as  an 
announced  feature,  was  the  dinner  given  on  Wednesday 
evening  by  W.  B.  Kennedy,  of  the  Newark  Varnish  Works, 
to  the  Ohio  master  painters  and  the  delegation  from 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  the  ladies  accompanying  them.  This 
is  an  annual  fixture  that  is  always  looked  forward  to  with 
the  pleasantest  anticipations  which  are  invariably  more 
than  realized.  This  year  Mrs.  Kennedy  assisted  her  hus- 
band in  receiving  the  guests.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Theobald 
sat  at  the  right  of  the  host,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Ken- 
nedy sat  at  his  left.  The  only  toast  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Theobald  just  after  the  guests  had  found  their  places  at 
the  table  and  was  drunk  to  the  host  of  the  evening,  who 
was  felicitated  on  his  recovery  from  the  serious  illness 
which  had  confined  him  to  the  house  for  so  long  a time 
after  the  Ohio  convention  of  last  summer.  The  dinner  was 
a most  delightful  one,  entirely  informal  in  its  character, 
in  that  there  was  no  speech  making,  and  it  was  not  un- 
duly prolonged  after  coffee  had  been  served,  Mr.  Kennedy 
announcing  that  he  would  not  keep  those  present  from 
attending  the  entertainment  provided  for  the  convention 
on  that  evening  by  the  associate  members. 

One  of  the  hits  of  the  smoker  was  the  distribution  of 
caps  by  the  H.  B.  Chalmers  Company  and  Moller  & Schu- 
mann Company.  When  the  men  donned  them  they  forgot 
all  stiffness,  and  all  were  a jolly  crowd  of  painters  who 
had  gotten  together  for  a good  time. 

There  was  a little  uncertainty  as  to  whether  Richard 
Estep,  who  represents  the  Keystone  Varnish  Company,  in- 
tended to  demonstrate  Keystona  or  Zinolin,  as  he  climbed 
to  the  platform  on  Wednesday  evening,  but  when  the 
band  began  to  play  a lively  tune  and  he  started  off  with 
a regular  Southern  buck  and  wing  dance,  there  was  no  end 
to  the  appreciation  that  he  received  and  all  agreed  that 
Estep’s  dancing  was  the  feature  of  the  evening. 

President  A.  M.  McKenzie  received  word,  during  the  con- 
vention, that  his  son,  who  had  gone  to  the  front  with  one 
of  the  Canadian  regiments,  had  safely  arrived  in  England. 

Quite  a number  of  the  Canadians  had  sons  who  had  gone 
to  war,  included  among  them  being  Stewart  N.  Hughes 
and  James  Phinnemore. 

President  McKenzie  was  an  ideal  presiding  officer,  al- 
ways courteous,  perfectly  impartial  in  his  decisions,  hav- 
ing a pleasant  smile  for  everybody,  he  nevertheless  kept 
the  convention  strictly  down  to  business  and  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  a great  amount  of  work  in  the  compara- 
tively limited  time  set  for  business  sessions. 

No  one  could  have  been  much  more  surprised  than 
George  E.  Egdorf,  when  he  came  back  into  the  convention 
hall  after  being  absent  in  a committee  room  assisting  to 
count  the  votes  for  the  place  of  next  meeting  to  find  his 
name  being  voted  upon  to  fill  the  office  of  vice-president. 
We  wonder  if  he  knows,  even  yet,  that  in  presenting  Mr. 
Egdorf’s  name,  Mr.  Dewar  coupled  with  it  an  invitation 
to  hold  the  1918  convention  in  New  Orleans.  Certainly  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a more  delightful  city  for  a mid- 
winter convention,  and  the  big  Hotel  Grunewald  is  noted 
for  the  way  it  takes  care  of  conventions. 

George  Udall  says  that  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
delegations  did  not  suffer  from  thirst  on  the  way  to  Cin- 
cinnati, thanks  to  the  thoughtfulness  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  transportation  arrangements. 

There  were  many  interesting  things  in  the  exhibition  of 
practical  work,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  visi- 
tors. Not  the  least  of  these  was  the  cost  accounting  sys- 
tem, including  time  reports,  used  by  Joseph  D.  Engelbert, 
of  Cincinnati. 

The  series  of  panels  finished  by  members  of  the  Toronto 
association  were  specially  interesting  in  that  they  repre- 
sented the  results  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  grade  of 
work  that  Mr.  Dewar  so  aptly  characterized  as  a com- 
mercial proposition. 

A number  of  stained  cypress  panels  finished  by  Thomas 
B.  Akin,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  to  illustrate  the  advan- 
tage of  using  benzol  in  the  thinner,  in  order  to  secure  uni- 
form penetration  into  the  grain  of  the  wood,  elicited  much 
interest. 

The  exhibits  of  panels  painted  by  the  boys  in  the  Board- 
man  Apprentice  Shops,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  the 
panels  and  cut  stencils  made  by  the  boys  of  the  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  Trade  School,  showed  results  actually  accom- 
plished by  schools  that  form  a part  of  the  public  school 
system  in  the  training  of  apprentices  under  a reproduction 
of  actual  shop  conditions. 

The  sketches  and  panels  sent  by  the  Fall  River,  Mass., 
Trade  School  exhibited  the  work  of  a class  made  up  of 
journeymen  painters  who  wish  to  -improve  their  technical 
knowledge. 

There  was  always  a crowd  round  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Paines- 
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ville,  Ohio,  as  he  explained  his  brush  cleaner.  It  consists 
of  a galvanized  iron  box,  having  a tray  with  a wire  screen 
bottom.  In  this  box  he  places  benzol  as  a solvent,  until 
it  reaches  just  above  the  wire  screen.  He  then  rubs  out 
the  hard  brushes  against  the  wire  mesh  and  lays  them  in 
a sloping  position.  A cover  is  then  placed  over  the  whole, 
and  the  benzol  fumes  thoroughly  dissolve  all  paint  left  in 
the  brush.  This  paint  drops  through  the  screen  and  forms 
a sludge  that  can  be  used  for  rough  work.  The  benzol 
fumes  are  prevented  from  escaping  by  means  of  a water 
seal.  Mr.  Cook  says  that  this  brush  cleaner  saves  him 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars  a year  in  brushes  alone, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  time  saved  by  the  fact  that  it  takes 
less  than  half  the  time  to  clean  a brush  by  this  method. 

W.  T.  Lierman  was  the  only  delegate  representing  the 
Milwaukee  local  association  to  attend  the  convention.  He 
has  been  a subscriber  to  The  Painters  Magazine  for  twen- 
ty-four years,  and  although  he  knew  he  would  be  able  to 
find  a full  report  in  this  issue,  he  recognized  the  fact  that 
personal  contact  with  members  of  the  trade  from  other 
places  brings  many  benefits  besides  those  derived  from 
the  formal  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

John  Theobald  looks  as  young  as  he  did  when  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Association  at  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention in  1894.  Or  perhaps  those  of  us  who  have  seen  him 
from  year  to  year  have  failed  to  notice  any  change  in  him 
— while  some  of  the  rest  of  us  have  been  growing  gray  or 
bald,  or  both.  Is  it  the  Cincinnati  water  that  keeps  him 
so  young? 

After  A.  M.  McKenzie  had  stepped  down  from  the  plat- 
form and  had  seated  himself  among  the  “has  beens,”  he 
said  he  felt  as  though  he  had  just  thrown  off  his  overcoat, 
and  was  relieved  of  a heavy  burden  that  he  had  been  car- 
rying. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Committee  on  Trade  Education 
in  the  Public  Schools  have  elected  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton  as 
their  secretary.  His  address  is  care  National  Lead  Com- 
pany, 111  Broadway,  New  York.  Dr.  Ireton  has  taken  a 
great  interest  in  trade  education,  is  a member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Corporation  Schools,  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education, 
and  is  also  on  the  Committee  of  Allied  Industrial  Educa- 
tion. Master  painters  who  want  information  in  regard  to 
starting  apprenticeship  training  in  the  public  schools  can 
obtain  assistance  by  addressing  Dr.  Ireton. 


H.  E.  MILES  ON  TRADE  EDUCATION. 


The  following  address  was  written  by  H.  E.  Miles,  presi- 
dent of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Industrial  Education, 
who  was  unavoidably  prevented  from  attending  the  con- 
vention:— 


Gentlemen: — I am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  privilege 
and  honor  of  addressing  you. 

Even  more.  I am  moved  to  the  highest  appreciation  and 
gratitude  that  your  great  body  is  interesting  itself  in  the 
advancement  of  your  art  through  the  increase,  by  means 
of  public  education,  of  the  skill,  the  earning  capacity  and 
the  happiness  of  your  workmen  and  of  a vast  number  of 
the  oncoming  generation,  who,  by  your  co-operation,  will 
prepare  themselves  through  special  technical  public  educa- 
tion determined  and  approved  by  yourselves,  your  repre- 
sentative workmen  and  the  educational  authorities,  and 
by  this  preparation  will  carry  your  art  on  through  the 
coming  years  with  that  continuing  improvement  which  will 
most  honor  you  and  your  trade. 

We  will  always  have  school  teachers,  a great  army  of 
devoted  and  able  men  and  women,  who  give  their  lives 
wholly  to  the  instruction  of  the  young,  but  the  instruction 
that  they  will  give,  if  unaided  by  men  like  you,  will  al- 
ways necessarily  be  poorly  related  to  the  world  of  work 
and  action. 

Practical  education  needs,  therefore,  above  everything 
else  in  the  world,  the  thorough,  intelligent,  insistent  par- 
ticipation in  such  education  of  men  like  yourselves. 

Mr.  Dewar  in  his  laboratory  and  his  shops;  Mr.  Walsh 
in  the  work  of  the  New  Haven  schools;  Mr.  Forrester  in 
the  work  he  is  now  undertaking  in  the  schools  of  Wiscon- 
sin these  men  and  their  co-operators  are  more  needed  just 
at  this  time  than  ten  times  ten  thousand  issues.  Thev 
are  the  yeast  in  the  loaf,  the  light  to  the  fire  that  makes 
Pr<)(luct  wholly  palatable,  and  warms  it  to  the  pitch 
of  perfect  accomplishment. 


We  have  bemoaned  the  departed  days  of  old-time  ap- 
prenticeship. Educators  and  all  others  point  back  to  the 
days  when  the  journeyman  had  no  public  instruction  at  all, 
but  learned  everything  from  his  own  employer  and  fellow- 
workers.  From  those  days  we  have  come  to  others  where 
nothing  that  is  thoroughly  scientific  is  learned  from  em- 
ployer and  fellow-workmen,  but  only  under  the  general 
supervision  of  city  superintendents  and  others,  who  could 
not  earn  $2  a day  at  the  trades  for  which,  in  poor  fashion, 
they  affect  to  provide  instruction  in  manual  training,  even- 
ing and  other  classes. 

Where  the  master  workman  was  the  sole  authority  and 


instructor,  we  now  commonly  find  him  either  distinguished 
only  by  his  absence  from  the  places  of  this  instruction  or 
admitted  on  sufferance  as  a member  of  a tiptoeing,  whis- 
pering advisory  committee,  seldom  sought  and  less  con- 
sidered. 

It  is  not  pleasure  nor  self-sacrifice  nor  public  spirit,  but 
the  call  of  honor  itself  that  requires  you  to  participate  to 
the  very  limit  of  your  strength  and  courage  in  the  opening 
and  development  of  schools  for  instruction  in  all  the  phases 
of  your  trade  in  every  considerable  community. 

You  remember  the  Irish  track- walker  who  stood  stock 
still,  with  sober  face,  as  a fast  express  whizzed  past  him 
into  a mountain  tunnel: — “Be  dad,”  said  he,  "I  was  just 
wondering  what  if  she’d  missed  the  hole!”  There  is  a 
world  of  industrial  education  coming,  but  your  faces  may 
well  be  sober,  for  it  is  up  to  you  whether  it  “misses  the 
hole”  or  not.  If  a million  boys  are  mistaught;  if  their 
high  hopes  and  young  ambitions  are  not  strengthened  by 
the  perfect  correlation  between  school  instruction  and  shop 
work,  it  will  be  because  you  have  allowed  the  train  with 
all  its  human  freight  to  miss  the  hole  either  through  your 
neglect  or  because  you  have  allowed  yourselves  to  be  kept 
by  others  from  participation  in  the  school  work. 

American  business  men  are  idealists;  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  brought  this  nation  to  its  present  proud 
place  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

We  need  not  fear  that  American  business  men  will  fail 
in  the  full  measure  of  idealism  where  they  apply  them- 
selves to  this  department  of  public  education,  the  training 
for  the  trades.  None  know  better  the  value  of  character. 
Skill  is  of  little  use  unless  supported  by  character,  honesty, 
good  faith  and  loyalty.  If  anywhere  this  judgment  of 
American  business  men  is  questioned,  it  is  the  more  reason 
for  their  participation  in  school  work  and  demonstration 
to  the  country. 

It  is  a special  delight  to  make  this  plea  to  you  because 
of  the  nature  of  your  trade.  I am  a machine  builder. 
Relatively  speaking,  the  metal  trades  have  been  too  much 
considered  as  respects  vocational  education.  Your  trade 
appeals  more  to  the  aesthetic,  to  sense.  It  is  easily  taught. 
It  contributes  particularly  to  the  joy  of  life,  to  the  home, 
to  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  It  serves  the  poor  as  well  as 
ttye  rich,  and  just  in  proportion  as  you  exercise  a trained 
and  delicate  taste,  the  humblest  cottage  and  the  palace, 
delight  or  offend. 

Said  Michael  Angelo  when  asked: — “With  what  do  you 
mix  your  paints?”  “With  brains,  sir;  with  brains!”  You 
are  the  servants  of  a nation.  Honor  calls  upon  you  to  mix 
paints  “with  brains,  sir;  with  brains.”  With  that  trained 
and  specialized  intelligence  in  all  your  workmen  that  alone 
will  lift  your  profession  and  hold  it  in  that  place  of  high 
regard  which  you  covet. 

We  are  coming  back  to  that  old  and  perfect  definition  of 
education.  Education  is  the  fitting  of  the  individual  to 
take  his  place  and  do  his  part  in  the  life  of  his  community 
and  his  age.  When  a Spartan  king  some  three  thousand 
years  ago  was  asked: — “What  shall  we  teach  the  youth?” 
he  answered: — “Teach  them  what  they  will  do  when  they 
are  men.” 

Half  of  all  the  children  in  America  are  thrown  out  of 
school  upon  the  streets  with  only  a sixth  grade  education, 
and  with  no  slightest  knowledge  of  any  particular  occupa- 
tion, to  fight  their  way  through  life,  purblind,  unassisted, 
undirected.  It  is  the  crime  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
least  of  us  grown-ups  is  party  to  the  crime.  We  must 
now  fight  against  it  and  fight  for  the  instruction  of  each 
child  that  perfectly  fits  him  in  some  occupation;  not  that 
he  may  stay  in  the  place  for  which  he  is  first  fitted,  but 
that  he  may  have  a sure  footing  in  some  one  occupation 
from  which  he  may  lift  himself  to  higher  and  higher  place 
by  industry  and  ability.  As  employers  we  are  called  to 
this  work  as  were  the  crusaders  of  old.  With  its  accom- 
plishment will  come  a better  understanding  and  co-opera- 
tion between  wage  earners  and  employers  clearly  defined 
lines  of  advancement,  better  wages  well-earned,  diminish- 
ment  of  misunderstanding  and  ill-will,  and  of  inadequate 
earning  capacity  and  low  wages  with  attendant  ill-health, 
unemployment  and  misery. 

We  are  our  brother’s  keeper,  not  as  sloppy,  loose-think- 
ing “uplifters”  giving  unthinkingly  to  the  poor  and  weak- 
ening the  powers  of  personal  endeavors,  but  as  strong, 
constructive,  self-sacrificing  members  of  the  social  fam- 
ily, helping  our  fellow-workers  to  strengthen  and  apply 
their  native  faculties  to  high  and  higher  accomplishment. 

Almost  all  who  enter  the  trades  do  so  when  about  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  they 
will  continue  to  do  so  from  economic  pressure  and  other 
reasons.  The  vast  majority  of  these  must  get  their  trade 
training,  if  at  all,  in  connection  with  their  work;  that  is. 
through  the  continuation  school,  the  employer  releasing 
the  children  who  work  for  him  say,  until  they  are  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  age,  for  instruction  in  the  trade 
from  four  to  eight  hours  a week  in  the  daytime,  or  in 
seasonal  trades,  arranging  with  the  schools  for  some  two 
months  of  all-day  trade  instruction  in  the  dull  season.  It 
is  neither  fair  nor  worth  while  for  children  under  sixteen 
or  seventeen  to  go  to  school  nights.  Their  strength  is 
not  equal  to  it.  This  is  the  common  practice  for  genera- 
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tions  back  in  the  best  European  countries.  It  pays  in 
every  way. 

A survey  of  105  of  the  greatest  industries  in  Germany 
shows  that  65  per  cent,  of  the  leading  men  in  those  indus- 
tries quit  school  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  and  got  up  to  the 
very  top,  both  in  managerial  and  technical  positions, 
through  hard  work  in  the  occupations  plus  the  continua- 
tion schools.  The  men  who  came  up  through  the  technical 
schools  and  did  not  go  to  work  until  they  were  nearer 
twenty  years  of  age,  are  for  the  most  part  serving  under 
the  so-called  less  lucky  boys  who  went  to  work  at  four- 
teen, but  had  the  benefit  of  the  continuation  schools  there- 
after. 

No  better  proof  can  be  given  of  the  wonderful  days  that 
are  just  ahead  of  us  when  we  will  give  this  kind  of  school- 
ing to  our  working  children  and  their  elders.  Nor  is  there 
any  greater  proof  of  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  which 
until  now  has  caused  us  to  neglect  the  development  of 
these  schools. 

We  think  of  ourselves  as  particularly  fond  of  children 
and  careful  of  them,  and  yet  the  neglect  above  indicated 
justifies  Dr.  Kirschensteiner,  of  Munich,  the  foremost 
authority  in  the  world  on  this  subject,  and  a lover  of 
America,  in  saying: — “Nowhere  in  the  world  except  in 
Russia  have  I seen  such  neglect  of  childhood  as  in  England 
and  the  United  States.” 

We  have  given  much  thought  to  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources,  but  only  now  are  we  preparing  to  con- 
serve and  develop  that  only  resource,  which  is  altogether 
valuable  and  which  alone  makes  the  others  worth  while; 
that  is,  our  human  resources,  the  spirit,  brain  and  muscle 
of  our  people,  which  Professor  Fisher  appraises  at  $150,- 
000,000,000,  or  five  times  the  value  of  all  our  other  re- 
sources combined. 

The  boy  question.  So  far  as  the  boy  question  can  be 
settled,  it  will  be  settled  through  the  right  kind  of  voca- 
tional instruction;  instruction  that  includes  the  develop- 
ment of  the  social  and  spiritual  elements  as  well  as  mere 
earning  capacity. 

Says  the  judge  of  a juvenile  court; — “Whenever  a way- 
ward boy  or  girl  is  induced  to  enroll  in  the  vocational 
school,  he  or  she  almost  immediately  ceases  his  course  of 
waywardness  and  is  greatly  benefited.”  The  petty  crimes, 
misdemeanors  and  misconduct  of  boys  and  girls  are  due  to 
a lack  of  encouragement  and  opportunity  for  useful  and 
constructive  occupations.  Mischievous  children  of  the 
street  will  forsake  their  ball  game  or  other  favorite  pas- 
times for  the  opportunity  of  practicing  at  the  trades  under 
enthusiastic  intelligent  direction.  I have  seen  them  aban- 
don their  games  just  to  stare  through  a window  at  other 
lucky  street  youngsters  who  were  working  with  machines 
or  hand  tools  in  a Saturday  afternoon  part-time  vocational 
school.  I have  never  seen  prouder,  happier  children  than 
those  in  the  decorating  classes  in  the  Boardman  Appren- 
tice School  in  New  Haven,  in  the  development  of  which 
members  of  your  organization  largely  participate  with  Mr. 
Glynn,  its  former  very  able  director,  who  now  is  endeavor- 
ing to  develop  similar  schools  in  Wisconsin. 

In  commending  the  continuation  school  as  essential  for 
the  training  of  the  vast  majority  of  industrial  workers,  I 
do  not  disparage  such  well-directed  and  admirably  cor- 
related all-day  vocational  schools  as  are  found  in  a few 
cities  where,  as  in  New  Haven,  very  fortunately  fourteen- 
year  boys  for  two  years  attend  eight  hours  a day  fifty 
weeks  in  the  year,  with  the  instruction  admirably  cor- 
related to  local  conditions.  You  have  there  helped  to 
demonstrate  that  in  such  a school  a boy  can  get  almost  the 
equivalent  of  a four-year  high  school  course  in  two  years, 
and  get  in  addition  what  may  be  a hundred  times  better 
for  him — the  mastery  of  a trade.  In  helping  New  Haven 
to  make  this  demonstration  you  have  contributed  to  the 
development  of  America.  You  have  planted  one  of  the 
little  seeds  which  shortly  will  rise  to  give  protection  and 
comfort  to  all  America. 

The  States  are  rapidly  preparing  to  develop  this  sort 
of  education  everywhere.  This  winter  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  probably  establish  a Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education  in  Washington  and  make  liberal  grants 
for  the  encouragement  of  vocational  schools  throughout 
the  country. 

The  original  bill  before  Congress  calls  for  a Federal 
board  consisting  of  five  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. It  now  is  agreed  that  these  men  are  too  busy  to 
undertake  these  new  duties.  None  of  them  want  to. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  repre- 
senting 300,000  firms  and  corporations  and  other  organiza- 
tions, demand  that  the  Federal  Board  consist  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  occupations  to  be  taught;  that  is,  for  in- 
stance, one  representative  each  of  commerce,  manufactur- 
ing, labor  and  agricultural,  with  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation a member  ex  officio.  Your  indorsement  of  this 
proposal  will  help  the  movement,  and  your  advocacy  of  it 
with  your  members  of  Congress.  Likewise,  the  business 
proposal  that  advisory  committees  composed  of  equal 
numbers  of  employers  and  wage  earners  shall  be  called  in 
by  the  Federal  Board  to  study  and  advise  in  respect  to 
each  trade  to  be  taught.  It  is  proposed  that  the  establish- 


ment of  these  advisory  committees  and  their  positive  ac- 
tion shall  be  obligatory  and  not  optioned. 

In  closing,  I beg  you  to  measure  the  greatness  of  your 
accomplishment  in  the  initial  work  you  have  done,  to  keep 
heart,  and  with  full  courage  to  help  develop  these  schools 
as  a matter  of  State  and  local  action  throughout  the 
country. 

The  working  people  everywhere  are  coming  to  want 
these  schools.  Employers  are  beginning  to  co-operate 
everywhere.  You  will  find  a ready  response  to  your 
proposals. 

OHIO  STATE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
MEETING. 

PRESIDENT  HUNTER  called  the  meeting  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Ohio  State  Association  of 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators  to  order  at  10.40  a. 
m.,  Monday,  February  14,  in  Parlor  F of  the  Hotel  Sin- 
ton,  Cincinnati. 

The  roll  call  showed  the  presence  of  Samuel  D.  Hunter, 
president;  C.  M.  Uber,  vice-president;  Joel  Kennedy,  sec- 
retary-treasurer and  business  manager;  J.  C.  Flannery, 
Casper  Miller  and  W.  J.  Corns,  members  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  from  active  membership;  A.  J.  Lamb,  W.  A. 
Woodmansee  and  C.  W.  Cadle,  members  from  associate 
membership.  Also  Wm.  D.  O’Connor,  Fred  S.  Darling 
and  D.  E.  Jones,  members  of  Committee  on  Extension  of 
Membership. 

In  addition  there  were  the  following  visitors: — A.  M. 
McKenzie,  president  of  the  International  Association; 
James  Phinnemore,  president  of  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion; Past  Presidents  Conrad  Krause,  Wm.  J.  Albrecht, 
John  Theobald,  and  Members  George  D.  Cornell,  L.  J. 
Schultz,  Theodore  Fuchs,  R.  R.  Wills,  Adam  McKee  and 
E,  H.  Cook,  who  by  motion  duly  carried  were  heartily 
welcomed  and  given  the  privileges  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  O’Connor  moved  that  the  first  eight  numbers  of  last 
year’s  program  be  adopted  as  the  same  numbers  of  the 
coming  program. 

Mr.  Boeckkling  said  that  the  Cedar  Point  Resort  Com- 
pany would  be  glad  to  give  all  the  concessions  that  they 
had  done  previously. 

On  motion  the  convention  dates  were  fixed  for  July  18, 
19,  20  and  21. 

Secretary  Kennedy  read  his  report  as  business  manager, 
showing  a slight  deficit  in  the  publication  of  the  annual 
report. 

The  general  fund  showed  a balance  of  $117.14. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Albrecht  the  report  was  referred  to  an 
auditing  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  O’Connor 
and  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  O’Connor  said  that  the  program  of  the  recent  Pitts- 
burgh convention,  which  he  had  attended,  was  very  at- 
tractive, and  created  a large  attendance.  He  thought  out- 
side talent  might  draw  some  people.  One  subject  was  the 
comprehensive  system  of  measurements.  In  Youngstown 
there  is  a great  diversity  in  estimating. 

“Measurements  for  Estimating,”  by  Waldo  G.  Edwards, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  suggested,  and  on  motion  by  Mr. 
Krause  the  Association  invited  Mr.  Edwards  to  give  an 
address  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Cook  suggested  as  a subject  “How  Can  We  Extend 
the  Painting  Season?”  It  is  impossible  to  attract  boys  to 
our  trade  because  we  cannot  give  steady  employment  to 
our  men. 

Mr.  Albrecht  suggested  that  if  the  Clean-Up  and  Paint- 
Up  Campaign  were  shifted  till  July  l it  would  prolong 
work  instead  of  piling  the  work  up  at  a time  when  all 
painters  are  busy. 

Mr.  Hunter  said  it  was  a matter  of  educating  the  people 
away  from  the  rush  business. 

Mr.  McKenzie  said  it  was  well  to  make  the  Clean-Up 
and  Paint-Up  Campaign  strong  and  then  the  painters 
should  tell  the  people  that  all  their  good  men  were  busy 
and  if  they  wanted  good  work  done  they  must  let  us  put 
it  off  till  late  summer  or  fall  and  then  we  can  give  good 
men  and  good  work.  Lead  a customer  along  and  by  using 
good  judgment  you  can  stand  your  customers  off  and  your 
men  need  not  lose  any  time. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  corroborated  Mr.  McKenzie,  although 
most  of  his  work  was  new  contract  work  that  had  to  be 
done  by  a specified  time. 

Mr.  Krause  said  that  the  Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up  Cam- 
paign has  always  been  started  in  the  busy  time,  but  if  it 
were  made  for  a longer  or  later  period  it  would  help  edu- 
cate the  public.  In  this  Mr.  O’Connor  agreed. 

Mr.  Lamb  said  the  success  of  the  Celan-Up  and  Paint- 
Up  Campaign  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a civic  prop- 
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osition,  including  department  stores,  seedsmen  and  others, 
and  lines  in  which  spring  was  the  best  or  only  time  to  sell 
goods.  He  suggested  selling  painting  in  the  fall  by  em- 
ploying young  men  on  a commission  basis  to  solicit  paint- 
ing. 

Mr.  Woodmansee  said  that  it  was  hoped  to  carry  on  the 
Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up  Campaign  in  Cincinnati  entirely 
through  the  year. 

Mr.  Krause  moved  that  the  subject  he  a discussion. 
Carried. 

“A  Demonstration  of  Wall  Paper  Salesmanship,”  by 
Robert  N.  Hunter,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  suggested  and 
Mr.  Krause  moved  that  Mr.  Hunter  be  invited  to  give  this. 

‘‘Selling  Service  in  the  Painting  Business”  was  adopted 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Cook. 

Mr.  O’Connor  said  the  apprentice  had  little  to  look  for- 
ward to.  He  wondered  whether  the  Association  could  not 
guarantee  a situation  at  a fair  salary  so  he  could  get 
steady  employment  if  he  was  a first-class  man. 

President  Hunter  said  the  painters  ought  to  get  busy 
and  demonstrate  to  the  boys  in  the  manual  training 
schools  the  need  for  competent  painters.  We  must  look 
to  the  future. 

Mr.  McKenzie  said  there  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
that  if  you  can  get  competent  painters  you  can  keep 
them  employed. 

Mr.  Phinnemore  suggested  an  employment  bureau  in  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Schultz  thought  this  was  a matter  the  local  associa- 
tions should  take  up. 

Mr.  McKenzie  said  the  biggest  subject  was  that  of  sav- 
ing the  boys. 

“Trade  Education  in  the  Public  Schools,”  by  Frank  L. 
Glynn,  director  of  trade  education  in  Wisconsin,  was 
adopted  as  a subject. 

Mr.  Krause  suggested  “The  Economy  and  Care  of  Used 
Brushes  in  the  Paint  Shop,”  by  E.  H.  Cook,  of  Paines- 
ville.  Adopted. 

“Direct  Contracting  vs.  Sub-Contracting”  was  referred  to 
the  Cleveland  local  association  to  present  a paper. 

“The  Value  of  Gentlemanly  Journeymen  to  the  Master 
Painter”  was  assigned  to  Edward  Hurst  Brown  of  The 
Painters  Magazine1. 

“Fire  Prevention  in  the  Paint  Shop”  was  suggested  and 
Milo  S.  Clapp,  of  Warren,  Ohio,  will  be  invited  to  give  a 
talk  on  this  subject. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  O’Connor  reported  that  the  Audit- 
ing Committee  had  examined  the  books  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer  and  business  agent  and  found  them  correct. 

Mr.  O’Connor  moved  that  the  last  four  numbers  on  the 
program  be  the  same  as  last  year. 

President  Hunter  said  some  action  should  be  taken  to 
bring  the  convention  to  the  attention  of  the  painters  of 
the  State,  and  outlined  a plan. 

Mr.  O’Connor  said  the  Committee  on  Extension  of  Mem- 
bership would  send  out  programs  in  advance  if  they  had 
them.  Our  Entertainment  Committee  should  feature  en- 
tertainments that  would  attract  people. 

A motion  was  made  that  the  craft  generally  be  invited 
to  attend  all  sessions  except  the  last  business  session  of 
the  convention. 

Mr.  O’Connor  moved  that  the  paper,  “Selling  Service,” 
be  left  ni  Mr.  Lamb’s  hands. 

Mr.  Krause  moved  that  the  hours  of  9 to  1 be  devoted 
to  convention  business.  Carried. 

Mr.  Lamb  moved  that  a Publicity  and  Attendance  Com- 
mittee be  appointed.  Carried. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schultz  the  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
gram was  left  to  the  secretary. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  O'Connor  nominations  for  office  are 
to  be  made  Wednesday  and  the  voting  to  be  done  after 
Thursday’s  session  and  reported  on  Friday  morning. 

President  Hunter  appointed  Mr.  Lamb  as  chairman  of 
the  Entertainment  Committee. 

Mr.  Krause  moved  the  appointment  of  Joel  Kennedy 
as  business  manager  for  the  coming  year.  Carried. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  at  4.20  p.  m. 

The  following  is  the  program  as  arranged  by  Secretary 
Kennedy: — 

Program. 

TUESDAY  JULY  18,  2 P.  M. 

1.  Called  to  order  by  the  president. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Address  of  welcome. 

4.  Annual  address  of  president. 

5.  Minutes  of  last  convention  and  Board  of  Trustees 
meeting. 

(i.  Appointment  of  committees. 


7.  Report  of  officers  and  committees. 

8.  Paper,  “The  Value  of  Gentlemanly  Journeymen  to  the 
Master  Painter,’’  by  Edw.  Hurst  Brown,  of  The  Painters 
Magazine. 

Question  Box. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  19,  9 A.  M. 

9.  Report  of  delegates  to  International  convention. 

10.  Discussion,  “How  Can  We  Extend  our  Season? 
opened  by  A.  M.  McKenzie,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

11.  Paper,  “Economy  and  Care  of  Used  Brushes  in  the 
Paint  Shop,”  by  E.  H.  Cook,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

12.  Paper,  “Selling  Service  in  the  Painting  Business,” 

by  A.  J.  Lamb,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  „ 

13.  Paper,  “Fire  Prevention  Methods  in  the  Paint  Shop. 
Milo  S.  Clapp,  of  the  Warren  Paint  Company,  to  be  in- 
vited to  favor  us. 

14.  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Question  Box. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  20,  9 A.  M. 

15.  Paper,  “Direct  Contracting  vs.  Sub-Contracting,”  by 
a member  of  the  Cleveland  Association. 

16.  Paper  “Trade  Education  in  the  Public  Schools,  oy 
Frank  L.  Glynn,  director  of  Trade  Education  in  Wiscon- 

17.  Paper,  “Measurements  for  Estimating,”  by  Waldo 

G.  Edwards,  Boston,  Mass.  . 

18.  Demonstration  of  Wall  Paper  Salesmanship,  ’ by 
Robert  N.  Hunter,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Question  Box. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  21,  9 A.  M. 

19  Selection  of  place  for  next  convention. 

20.  Report  on  the  election  and  installation  of  officers. 

21.  New  business. 

22.  Adjournment. 


DEATH  OF  MRS.  ALEXANDER  PETERS. 

ALEXANDER  PETERS,  late  Chief  Organizer  of  the 
International  Association  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  present  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Society  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  Massachusetts  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  Boston  Association  of  Master  Painters,  met 
with  a severe  loss  in  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Sarah  A.  Peters,  from  heart  disease,  while  walking  along 
the  street  close  to  her  home  in  Dorchester,  Mass.,  on  Fri- 
day, March  3.  , „ . 

The  funeral  was  held  at  her  late  residence,  6 Pearl 
street,  on  Monday,  March  6,  and  was  largely  attended. 
Mrs.  Peters  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  ladies  who  at- 
tend the  International  conventions,  and  was  present  with 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Bruce,  at  the  Washington  convention 
last  year.  Mrs.  Peters  was  very  much  beloved  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  George 
R Merrill,  pastor  of  the  Ramsey  Congregational  Church, 
Dorchester,  Mass.  During  the  services  Miss  E.  C.  Page 
sang  "Passing  Out  of  the  Shadow”  and  "Nearer  My  God, 
to  Thee.”  Many  floral  tributes  were  sent  by  friends  in 
and  out  of  the  master  painters’  associations,  and  the  house 
was  well  filled  with  friends  from  the  master  painters 
associations. 

The  interment  took  place  in  the  old  Weymouth  Ceme- 
tery The  pallbearers  were  C.  F.  W.  Hanson  and  E.  C. 
Beck  past  presidents  of  the  State  Society  of  Master  Paint- 
ers, and  M.  F.  Shay  and  William  E.  Wall,  past  presidents 
ot  the  International  Association. 

The  members  of  the  State  Society  and  their  wives  who 
attended  were  State  President  Philip  Callahan,  Lowell: 
Vice-President  Ivory  H.  Morse,  Hyde  Park;  Chief  Organ- 
izer Fred  A.  Moore,  Newton;  Past  President  M.  F.  Shay, 
of  the  State  and  International  associations;  Past  State 
and  International  President  William  E.  Wall  and  wife: 
Past  State  Presidents  C.  F.  Hanson  and  wife,  W.  H.  Nay- 
lor and  wife,  E.  C.  Beck  and  wife,  Frank  E.  Howard  and 
wife  George  W Brooks  and  wife,  and  James  Mouncey. 
Mrs.’ Jesse  Roberts,  Fall  River:  George  Houston  and  wife. 
Lawrence;  Thomas  W.  Scott  and  wife,  Weston;  T.  W. 
Lindsay  and  wife,  J.  F.  Crane  and  wife,  H.  Woodman 
and  wife,  H.  B.  Kelley  and  wife.  C.  H.  Schneider  and  wife. 
Miss  H.  E.  Hansen,  T.  E.  Lynch,  J.  C.  Procter,  C.  F.  Smith. 
G A.  Rund,  H.  B.  Doty,  N.  G.  Finney,  William  Sundell, 
all  of  the  Boston  Association;  Ralph  Beven,  South  Bos- 
ton; John  S.  Davidson.  Dorchester;  J.  Leo  McDonald. 
George  B Gilbert  and  J.  H.  Gilbert,  Cambridge;  A.  C- 
Gordon  and  F.  J.  Murray,  Somerville;  M.  T‘.  Fay,  Peabody, 
and  John  Weingartner,  Bosfon. 
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Open  Letter  from  Secretary  McGhan 

TO  MASTER  PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS. 


To  Master  Painters  and  Decorators — 

Gentlemen: — The  International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  assembled  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  February  15-18, 
in  the  thirty-second  annual  convention,  enacted  very  radi- 
cal changes  in  the  constitution  and  rules  governing  not 
only  the  procedure  in  holding  conventions,  but  governing 
also  the  conduct  of  affairs  generally. 

Briefly,  the  Association  established  an  office  of  secre- 
tary-treasurer, combining  the  office  of  organizer,  with  sal- 
ary and  expenses  provided,  warranting  the  officer  in  de- 
voting his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office  and  wel- 
fare of  the  Association  and  members.  That  office  is  sit- 
uated at  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  ready  access  is  to  be 
had  to  the  United  States  Government  files,  etc.  That 
service  is  at  your  disposal,  and  as  secretary-treasurer,  I 
will  readily  comply  by  fulfilling  any  request  available 
through  those  channels  made  by  any  Association  affiliated 
with  the  International. 

The  constitution  was  amended  and  rules  adopted  gov- 
erning the  condition  of  membership  of  associate  members 
- — holding  of  annual  conventions,  etc.,  in  fact,  the  constitu- 
tion and  rules  are  now  in  such  shape  that  I deem  it  nec- 
essary that  a copy  be  forwarded  to  each  individual  con- 
nected either  by  association  or  other  affiliation  with  the 
International,  and  having  compiled  a list  of  such  mem- 
bership, I am  mailing  a copy  to  each  with  the  earnest  re- 


quest that  it  be  read  in  order  that  the  efforts  of  the  In- 
ternational for  the  welfare  of  the  trade  be  understood, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  appreciated. 

Space  at  this  time  does  not  permit  further  mention  of 
the  very  excellent  papers  and  discussions  at  the  Cincin- 
nati convention  than  to  say  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
best  conventions  ever  held — replete  with  intelligent,  in- 
structive discussions  of  subjects  of  very  great  importance 
to  every  master  painter,  and  with  the  added  advantage  of 
having  the  counsel,  advice  and  judgment  of  men  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada — only  possible  in  an 
international  body. 

To  those  locations  where  there  are  no  associations  of 
master  painters,  or  where  there  are  associations  not  now 
affiliated  with  the  International,  I earnestly  request  that 
you  address  this  office,  and  I assure  you  that  you  will  be 
quickly  shown  the  advantages  of  affiliation,  now  that, 
after  thirty-two  years,  the  point  has  been  reached  by  ar- 
duous labor  of  earnest,  intelligent  men,  that  no  master 
painter  actively  in  business  can  afford  to  remain  not  af- 
filiated either  through  individual  membership,  local,  or 
State  association. 

Inviting  your  correspondence,  I beg  to  remain, 
Fraternally  yours, 

A.  H.  McGhan, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Southern  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  NEW  SECRETARY. 

AH.  McGhan  is  fifty  years  of  age,  having  been 
born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  January  15,  1866,  of 
Irish  and  French  parentage.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  the  trade  of  painting  and  decorating  with  Herbert  Shut- 
ter in  1879,  serving  a full  apprenticeship,  and  started  busi- 
ness for  himself  in  1889.  His  entire  life  has  been  spent  in 
the  painting  and  decorating  trade.  He  is  the  inventor  of 
the  McGhan  Scaffolding,  and  president  of  the  company  of 
that  name,  which,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
is  operating  in  several  cities.  He  is  a member  of  the 
Washington  Board  of  Trade,  (Builders’  .Exchange,  the 
Oldest  Inhabitants’  Association,  and  prominently  indenti- 
fied  with  all  civic  bodies  of  the  Capital  City.  He  married 
Miss  Marion  Thompson,  of  Maryland,  in  1886,  and  they 
are  now  the  proud  parents  of  seven  children  and  two 
grandchildren.  Mr.  McGhan  has  been  a member  of  the 
local  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  affiliated  with  the 
International  Association  for  more  than  twenty  years. 


NEW  JERSEY  STATE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

THE  Executive  Board  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  held  a 
regular  meeting  at  the  rooms  of  the  Newark  Asso- 
ciation, 33  Court  street,  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  1. 
Among  those  present  were  President  William  Christian- 
sen, Vice-President  George  Udall,  Secretary  Henry  Witt, 
Treasurer  L.  B.  Sanders,  ex-Presidents  Charles  E.  Van 
Syckle,  Henry  Schoonmaker,  Alexander  Stewart  and 
Charles  Greenhalgh,  and  William  Bollman,  Frank  Mittels- 
dorf,  Matthew  Willem,  C.  B.  Crystal,  Albert  Kirkham, 
Robert  Turton  and  C.  E.  Blakeslee. 

As  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Cincinnati  convention  of 
the  International  Association,  Charles  Greenhalgh  stated 
that  the  New  Jersey  delegates  had  faithfully  attended  all 
the  sessions  of  the  convention,  and  in  the  absence  of 
Henry  Schoonmaker,  he  had  acted  as  his  proxy  on  the  In- 
ternational Executive  Board.  He  called  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Mutual  Fire  Insurance,  and 
spoke  of  the  saving  that  the  members  would  be  able  to 
effect  in  their  insurance  after  the  proposed  new  company 
is  organized  and  ready  for  business.  He  also  spoke  at 
some  length  upon  the  session  devoted  to  vocational  traln- 


Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan. 


ing  in  the  public  schools,  more  especially  to  the  excellent 
address  given  by  Frank  L.  Glynn. 

Henry  Witt  followed  with  an  interesting  and  amusing 
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account  of  the  experiences  of  the  New  Jersey  delegates 
en  route  to  the  convention,  which  was  supplemented  by 
George  Udall,  who  said  he  could  not  understand  why  some 
of  the  delegates  had  spent  $4  for  a berth  and  then  sat  up 
all  night  playing  pinochle. 

The  reports  were  received  with  the  thanks  of  the  board. 
President  Christiansen  reported  that,  in  company  with 
xMr.  Sanders,  he  had  attended  the  convention  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Society  at  Bridgeport,  and  while  there  they 
had  visited  the  trade  school  in  that  city  and  were  sur- 
prised at  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  students.  The 
boys  build  a complete  house  each  year,  doing  all  the  work 
except  the  cellar  digging,  mason  work  and  plastering. 

Mr.  Sanders  praised  the  work  done  by  the  boys  in  the 
painting  class  of  the  Bridgeport  school,  saying  it  was  as 
good  as  the  work  of  many  journeymen  who  consider  them- 
selves proficient  at  the  trade,  although  the  boys  had  only 
received  about  nine  months’  training.  The  teacher  was  a 
man  who  had  been  a foreman  in  one  of  the  best  shops  in 
Bridgeport  for  about  twelve  years.  He  thought,  however, 
that  the  paperhanging  did  not  show  the  same  degree  of 
excellence  as  the  painting. 

The  secretary  reported  that  a few  of  the  associate  mem- 
bers, especially  those  representing  workmen’s  compensa- 
tion insurance  companies,  had  dropped  out. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  expressed  his  sentiment  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  in  purchasing  supplies,  should 
take  note  of  the  list  of  associate  members  furnished  them 
by  the  secretary  and  govern  themselves  accordingly.  We 
should  take  care  of  those  who  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  Association.  In  this  he  was  backed  up  by  Mr. 
Kirkham,  who  said  that  the  Paterson  Association,  to  a 
man,  buy  all  their  supplies  from  associate  members,  if 
they  can  get  the  goods  from  them. 

The  question  of  taking  in  wall  paper  houses  as  asso- 
ciate members  was  brought  up.  These  had  all  dropped 
out  at  the  time  the  jobbing  house  was  established  by  the 
Association,  but  now  that  this  has  been  discontinued,  it 
was  believed  that  it  would  be  again  wise  to  seek  them  as 
associate  members,  although  some  of  the  board  stated 
that  the  wall  paper  jobbers  still  sell,  to  consumers  and 
give  the  same  discounts  that  they  do  to  painters. 

Mr.  Witt  stated  that  he  had  made  a canvass  of  the  wall 
paper  jobbers  of  Newark  soliciting  funds  for  the  “Clean- 
up and  Paint-up’’  campaign,  and  had  found  them  all  will- 
ing to  contribute. 

Secretary  Witt  stated  that  he  had  written  to  the  asso- 
ciate members  asking  them  whether  they  wanted  an  ex- 
hibition in  connection  with  the  next  convention  and,  out 
of  twenty-five  replies,  only  two  or  three  were  in  favor  of 
it,  and  the  balance  gave  various  reasons  for  being  opposed 
to  the  idea.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  hold  the  conven- 
tion without  an  exhibition. 

On  behalf  of'  the  Convention  Committee,  Mr.  Greenhalgh 
stated  that  they  recommended  that  the  convention  be  held 
at  Asbury  Park  during  the  last  week  in  July,  and  made 
a motion  to  that  effect,  which  was  adopted. 

The  question  was  discussed  whether  the  convention 
should  be  four  days,  or  whether  Tuesday  should  be  given 
up  to  registration  and  the  sessions  begun  on  Wednesday 
morning.  Mr.  Sanders  advocated  a two-day  convention, 
with  morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  which  he  thought 
would  give  better  results  than  a four-day  convention.  He 
believed  too  much  time  and  money  were  spent  for  the 
pleasure  features  of  the  convention.  The  matter  was  left 
to  a subsequent  meeting  for  final  decision. 

On  motion  President  Christiansen  appointed  a Program 
Committee,  consisting  of  George  Udall,  Charles  E.  Van 
Syckle  and  Frank  Mittelsdorf. 

J.  C.  Kelly,  of  the  associate  membership,  said  he  thought 
the  Association  would  be  benefited  if  a number  of  desir- 
able men  from  different  places  were  invited  to  a meeting 
of  the  board,  to  be  held  at  the  discretion  of  the  president, 
that  an  address  by  some  one  prominent  in  the  trade  or  in 
the  city  should  be  made  a feature  of  the  evening,  and  that 
refreshments  should  be  served.  A motion  to  this  effect 
was  carried. 

Chief  Organizer  Sanders  spoke  of  a visit  he  had  paid 
to  Ridgewood,  where  he  found  the  painters  favorable  to 
the  formation  of  an  association.  At  Rutherford  and  Pas- 
saic he  found  a different  condition  existing. 

The  status  of  the  Hoboken  Association  was  brought  up 
by  Mr.  Bollmann.  It  appears  that  no  meetings  have  been 
held  in  Hudson  county  for  about  eighteen  months,  and 
that  no  dues  are  paid  to  the  local  association,  or  per  cap- 
ita tax  to  the  State  or  International  Associations,  but 
that  the  hands  of  the  organizer  are  tied  in  regard  to  so- 
liciting individual  members  because  the  old  association 


has  never  disbanded,  and  Secretary  B.  F.  Davis  has  found 
it  impossible  to  bring  a quorum  together  to  take  any 
action  on  this  or  any  other  question.  About  fifteen  mas- 
ter painters  in  Hoboken  and  Jersey  City  are  willing  to 
join  the  State  Association  as  individual  members  if  they 
could  do  so.  The  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chief  Organizer  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  discretion. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10.45  p.  m. 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  regular  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters’ 
and  Decorators’  Association  took  place  in  their 
room  in  the  Odd  Fellows’  Temple,  on  Thursday, 
February  3,  at  8 p.  m. 

President  Robinson  occupied  the  chair  and  there  was  a 
goodly  representation  of  the  members  present. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Communications  were  received  from  Messrs.  Hulme  and 
Billings,  who  are  at  the  front  in  Flanders,  thanking  the 
Association  for  the  very  kindly  surprise  which  was  given 
them  on  the  receipt  of  parcels  at  Christmastide. 

It  was  decided  to  appoint  official  delegates  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati convention  en  route. 

The  printed  program  was  rearranged  so  as  to  permit  of 
“Irish  Night’’  on  March  9 and  “Ladies’  Night”  on  April  6. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  associate 
members  of  the  Canadian  Association  for  the  generous 
donation  of  ?22.60  to  the  Red  Cross  Fund,  the  surplus 
after  paying  all  the  expenses  in  connection  with  the  re- 
cent banquet  and  entertainment. 

Several  matters  of  importnce  to  the  Association  were 
freely  discussed  and  left  in  the 'hands  of  the  executive  to 
deal  with. 

Mr.  Hughes  said  that  arrangements  had  been  completed 
for  the  trip  to  the  Cincinnati  convention,  and  urged  upon 
the  members  the  great  benefits  to  be  derived  by  being  in 
attendance. 

Editors  Hawkins  and  Uren,  of  the  Eye-Opener,  read  a 
number  of  racy  skits,  which  were  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 
“On  to  Cincinnati”  was  the  subject  of  an  amusing 
“poem”  (?),  a stanza  being  devoted  to  each  of  the  pro- 
spective delegates. 

An  excellent  paper  was  read  by  James  Phinnemore,  as 
follows: 

The  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes  of  the  Master 
Painter. 

The  calling  of  the  master  painters,  like  all  other  kindred 
trades,  has  its  ups  and  downs,  its  successes  and  its  failures. 
So  we  venture  upon  no  new  theme  when  considering  this  topic, 
it  is  the  common  lot  of  all  those  who  venture  into  business 
that  they  can  only  expect  results  commensurate  with  their 
endeavors  and  ideals.  Every  man  stakes  his  time  and  talent 
with  the  lirm  resolve  of  winning,  but  all  do  not  accomplish 
it.  Fortunes  are  not  made  in  a day,  usually,  and  we  are 
now  more  than  convinced  that  this  is  so  in  the  painting  in- 
dustry. Steady  plodding  and  persistent,  patient  effort  will 
often  bring  a measure  of  success.  But  as  for  fortunes,  we 
must  not  look  for  them  under  the  present  methods  of  com- 
petitive warfare.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  tiie  word  fortune  in  so  far  as  material  wealth  is  concerned, 
but  we  are  all  experienced  in  misfortune.  Perhaps  some  of 
us  have  often  thought,  like  poor  old  Job.  that  it  was  rather 
a misfortune  that  we  were  born.  The  painting  industry  is 
one  so  simplified  in  its  procedure  that  it  is  easy  of  access  to 
almost  any  one  who  has  a smattering-  of  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  trade,  hence,  there  are  those  who  drift  into  its  calling 
by  their  circumstances.  Starting  out  with  a few  accessories 
incidental  to  the  trade,  they  worm  themselves  into  a more  ig- 
norant public,  who  are  always  anxiously  looking  for  the 
cheap  “guy.”  A small  credit  enables  the  beginner  with  a 
little  knowledge  to  procure  the  ready  mixed  article  and  apply 
it  in  some  fashion,  to  turn  out  a job  of  painting,  and  with  a 
few  step  ladders  and  a paste  board,  with  a bungled  Job  or 
two  of  paperhangiug,  a new  personal  has  dawned  upon  the 
business  life  of  the  community.  This  is  one  of  the  circum- 
stances that  is  a great  factor  in  cheapening  the  trade  and 
lessening  the  chance  of  the  competent  master  painter  toward 
the  path  of  fortune.  Our  environment  is  largely  a dominant 
factor  in  deciding  our  path  of  success,  although,  like  the 
dairy  maid  in  the  song,  our  personality  is  chiefly  our  asset.  A 
man  born  with  these  traits  of  character  which  commend 
themselves  to  his  fellowmen,  has  indeed  a stock  in  hand 
which  is  worth  more  than  dollars  and  cents,  so  that  every 
man's  fortune  Is  born  with  him,  In  so  far  as  his  ability  is 
concerned,  and  there  are  days  when  ability  counts.  When 
we  talk  of  fortune  and  misfortune,  they  are  but  relative 
terms— they  reallv  mean  one  and  the  same  thing  in  compari- 
son—what  we  possess  is  our  fortune — what  we  lack  Is  our 
misfortune.  Our  calling,  perhaps,  more  than  others,  is  given 
to  treading  in  the  same  old  time-worn  customs.  Hence  the 
road  to  accumulated  wealth  is  very  slow. 

Most  fortunes  have  been  won  by  the  originators  of  ways 
and  means— that  create  a need  or  want  where  none  exists. 
We  should  strive  for  originality,  and  specialize  more— if  we 
are  to  avoid  the  misfortunes  of  our  trade.  Of  course,  when 
I slated  that  definition  a few  minutes  ago.  that  what  we  pos- 
sess is  our  fortune  and  what  we  lack  Is  our  misfortune.  It 
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must  be  understood  in  its  right  relationship,  or  else  it  is 
capable  of  reversing.  For  instance,  if  a man  possess  an  in- 
satiate desire  for  liquids  in  their  varied  forms,  that  would  be 
his  misfortune,  so  we  know  that  all  intemperate  acts  of  life 
only  lessen  a man’s  capacity  for  carrying  power,  while  all 
moderate  conduct  proves  to  be  his  helper.  A man  is  indeed  a 
sadiy  unfortunate  man  that  has  lost  control  of  himself,  for 
then  he  soon  loses  control  of  his  business  and  the  respect  of 
others.  Fortunes  are  not  to  be  counted  on  by  the  accumulat- 
ing of  material  wealth,  but  in  the  manly  method  with  which 
one  is  possessed.  Master  painters,  above  all  men,  should 
strive  to  equip  themselves  in  personal  fitness  for  their  calling, 
as  the  business  commands  it  on  account  of  being  brought 
into  contact  with  the  homes  and  home  life  of  the  community. 
It  indeed  is  unfortunate,  when  the  right  perspective  of  your 
business  foresight  is  perverted  by  a low  moral  standard — it 
is  more  than  a misfortune — it  is  disaster.  Ideals  of  life  fur- 
nish many  men  with  the  wealth  of  soul  that  leads  them  to 
the  goal  of  fame.  Every  master  painter  should  have  such  a 
high  standard  regarding  his  calling  in  life  that  should  lead 
him  out  on  his  ambition  to  accomplish  them,  and  in  so  doing, 
he  adds  personal  wealth  to  his  character,  as  well  as  an  ac- 
complished purpose  in  life.  He  who  attains  to  those  things 
has  reached  the  zenith  of  fortune. 

One  has  to  cultivate  a personal  consciousness  that  will 
leave  no  bitter  cringing  accusations  when  the  toils  of  life 
are  over.  It  is  not  enough  for  any  man  to  say  “I’ll  try,” 
but  he  must  assume  a higher  resolve  in  his  purpose  of  life 
aiiia  say  “I  will.”  There  is  nothing  impossible  to  the  reso- 
lute, determined,  masterful  will  of  man  in  the  great  field  of 
opportunities  that  lie  before  him  in  the  business  world  of 
today. 

We  are  too  apt  to  look  upon  our  difficulties  and  reverses 
as  our  masters,  and  submit  too  readily  to  their  apparently 
stupendous  power,  but  calm  faith  and  firm  resolve  are  the 
tropical  fires  that  burn  with  heat  sufficient  to  melt  down  the 
mountainous  sea  of  opposition  and  turn  it  into  a sea  that 
shall  float  your  bark  into  the  ultimate  haven  of  victory  and 
success. 

Misfortunes  there  are  many,  but  none  so  calmitous  as  that 
one  that  after  years  of  toiling,  has  left  the  individual  a mere 
human  carcass,  or  an  empty  case  without  the  jewel. 

We  sometimes  are  too  ready  to  condone  the  slimy  monster 
that  creeps  into  our  society,  with  no  other  purpose  than  that 
his  own  selfish  immorality  shall  find  a palliation  by  the  com- 
panionship of  nobler  and  cleaner  men.  We  would  hesitate 
to  be  seen  in  broad  daylight  with  the  companionship  that 
the  cover  of  darkness  often  brings.  This  is  indeed  a misfor- 
tune to  the  cause  we  represent. 

Again,  any  and  all  methods  that  are  in  themselves  below 
the  standard  and  dignity  of  true  and  honest  men  are  hut 
sure  inroads  to  the  ultimate  misfortunes  of  all. 

II  is  quite  easy  for  one  boy  in  the  family  to  bring  the 
whole  lot  into  disgrace  and  plunge  them  into  disrepute  and 
Ultimate  ruin.  So  in  our  trade,  there  are  those  who  pay  no 
attention  to  its  elevation,  but  to  its  degradation,  as  long  as 
their  personal  greed  is  appeased.  Our  Association  stands 
only  for  the  principles  that  will  purge  the  calling  and  culti- 
vate the  individual  manhood  so  as  to  enable  us  all  to  ascribe 
to  his  memory  the  epitaph.  He  livedl  an  honest,  clean  life, 
and  left  a fortune  of  untold  wealth  In  the  fragrance  of  his 
memory,  by  his  successes,  that  shall  ever  abide  a lasting 
benediction  to  all.  Tffis,  indeed,  is,  after  all,  the  only  for- 
tune worth  while.  It  is  rather,  not  what  you  got,  but  what 
you  are. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Phinne- 
more  for  his  very  interesting  paper  to  which  Mr.  Phinne- 
more  briefly  responded. 

A pleasant  social  hour  was  then  spent  at  the  progressive 
euchre  tables. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y„  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Master  Painters’  Association  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
held  their  annual  meeting  at  Powers  Hotel,  February  5. 

The  meeting  was  preceded  by  a dinner  given  in  honor 
of  Bernard  F.  McSteen,  of  Rochester,  the  newly-elected 
president  of  the  State  association. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner  President  George  B.  Hawken 
gave  the  following  address: — 

Address  by  President  Hawken. 

Felicw  Members: — This  is  our  first  annual  meeting  of  the 
year  191 G,  and  X believe  we  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  as  we 
look  back  on  the  past,  and  every  reason  to  look  forward  with 
hope  to  the  future.  While  our  membership  is  not  as  large  as 
we  would  desire,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our 
members  are  all  united  and  have  the  interest  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  welfare  of  their  fellow  members  at  heart.  While 
a large  association  would  be  very  nice  it  is  much  more  desir- 
able to  have  an  association  such  as  we  have,  working  to- 
gether in  harmony,  than  a large  roll  of  indifferent  members, 
and  I want  to  say  right  here,  and  in  all  sincerity.  I believe  we 
have,  in  this  Association,  as  true  and  loyal  men,  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  this  great  land,  and  a credit  to  the  busi- 
ness they  are  engaged  in. 

As  we  look  back  on  the  work  of  this  Association  we  have 
every  reason  to  feel  proud.  Our  members  have  always  been 
faithful  in  their  duties  to  the  State  and  International  Asso- 
ciation. The  Rochester  Association  has  alwavs  had  a good 
representation  at  both  the  State  and  International  meetings. 
At  the  Denver  convention  we  had  the  only  three  representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  New  York.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
entertaining  _ the  International  convention  in  our  city,  and 
tnat  convention  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  International 
as  the  best  convention  ever  held  by  that  Association,  and  it 
will  always  be  a credit  to  Rochester.  I believe  that  if  there 
was  no  other  reason  for  our  existence,  or  our  membership  in 
this  oi ganization,  the  faer  that  we,  as  master  painters,  have 


fulfiilled  our  obligations  to  the  International  Association,  for 
the  great  good  it  lias  done  for  the  craft  in  general.  Our  chief 
organizer,  Alexander  Peters,  said  no  man  will  lay  down  under 
an  obligation  if  he  has  the  power  to  discharge  it,  and  every 
honest  contracting  painter  in  the  city,  who  is  willing  to  meet 
this  obligation,  should  be  a member  of  this  Association. 

The  past  year  has  been  a very  pleasant  and  profitable  one 
for  our  local  Association.  While  we  had  our  little  labor  diffi- 
culty in  the  spring,  we  also  have  pleasant  memories  of  our 
picnic  at  Aloott  Beach,  and  our  bowling  party  with  our 
Buffalo  Brothers. 

The  State  convention  at  Utica  last  month  was  one  of  tne 
best  conventions  ever  held  by  the  New  York  Association; 
the  several  papers  read  by  the  different  members  were  well 
worth  the  time  and  money  expended  by  the  members  who  at- 
tended, especially  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Oliver,  of  New  York, 
and  I would  advise  every  member  to  get  The  Magazine  and 
reau  over  these  papers.  You  will  find  them  very  interesting 
and  instructive.  The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  shows 
the  State  Association  to  be  much  stronger  and  in  a more 
flourishing  condition  than  ever  before  in  its  history.  The 
financial  report  shows  a very  handsome  balance  in  the  treas- 
ury, and  the  convention  was  unanimous  in  its  praise  for  the 
very  efficient  work  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  Carl  Goeddertz, 
of  Rochester. 

Our  Association  was  especially  honored  at  this  convention 
by  the  election  of  our  esteemed  brother,  Bernard  F.  McSteen, 
as  president  of  the  New  York  State  Association;  also  by  the 
selection  of  Rochester  as  the  convention  city  for  next  year, 
and  I am  confident  that  the  members  of  the  Association  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  make  it  the  banner  convention  of  the 
State  association.  I would  like  to  state  at  this  time  that  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  State  association  will  work  to 
have  a pure  paint  law  passed1  at  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature;  also  a State  law  compelling  the  removing  of  old 
wail  paper  and  kalsomine  before  redecorating.  The  local  As- 
sociation will  also  take  up  this  matter  with  the  health  author- 
ities of  our  city,  and  try  to  have  the  local  law  amended  to 
enforce  the  removal  of  all  old  wall  paper  and  kalsomine. 
We  also  expect  to  do  some  real  work  toward  getting  a more 
fair  system  of  estimating  for  the  painting  contractors  of  this 
city,  which  we  all  know  is  much  needed.  There  is  great  op- 
portunity for  good  work  ahead  of  this  Association,  and  I 
would  like  to  impress  on  all  the  members  how  important  it 
is  to  attend  the  meetings.  I thank  you  all  for  your  presence 
here  tonight.  I now  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the 
honored  'guest  of  the  evening,  Mi*.  Bernard  F.  McSteen,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Association. 

Mr.  McSteen  spoke  on  the  prospects  of  the  State  Asso- 
ciation and  the  work  that  was  expected  to  be  accomplished 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  delegates  to  the  State  convention  reported  a very 
interesting  meeting,  and  in  accepting  the  report  the  local 
association  voted  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  help  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  to  secure  a pure  paint  law,  and  also  a 
law  compelling  the  removal  of  old  wall  paper  and  calci- 
miue. 

There  was  considerable  talk  on  the  proposed  mutual 
insurance  movement. 

Carl  Goeddertz,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  State 
Association,  and  other  members,  also  made  short  ad- 
dresses on  the  benefits  of  the  master  painters’  Association. 

The  following  officers  were  installed  for  the  coming 
year:— George  B.  Hawken,  president;  Otto  Seebach,  vice- 
president;  I.  A.  Jacobs,  secretary;  Charles  Seek,  treasurer. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed:  — 

Arbitration: — Ray  Sabin,  E.  Fisher  and  Fred  Van 
Woert. 

Membership: — I.  A.  Jacobs,  Geo.  Muntz  and  J.  Possner. 

Trade  School: — Otto  Seebach,  Ray  Meyvis  and  I.  A. 
Jacobs. 

Audit  and  Finance: — J.  F w^'s,  C.  E.  Tufts  and  G.  R. 
Hunter. 

Good  and  Welfare: — C.  Goeddertz,  B.  F.  McSteen,  Ray 
Sabin,  C.  M.  Scheck  and  F P.  Farnan. 


Assemblyman  Judson  has  introduced  a bill  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  by  request,  inserting  in  the  public 
health  law  a new  section  (32-a)  providing  that,  in  cities 
or  villages  of  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  living  or  work- 
ing rooms  shall  not  be  repapered  or  recalcimined  until 
all  of  the  old  paper  or  calcimine  has  been  removed  and 
the  walls  and  ceiling  thoroughly  cleaned.  A violation  is 
made  a misdemeanor. 


Ernest  Trigg,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
John  Lucas  & Co.,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  was  one  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  a trade  boosting  tour,  intended 
to  bring  the  heads  of  the  leading  business  houses  of  the 
Quaker  City  into  closer  touch  with  the  business  men  of 
some  cf  the  most  important  smaller  cities  in  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  State. 


A master  painters’  association  has  been  organized  at 
Portland.  Me.,  the  president  being  Mr.  Jensen,  of  Jensen 
& Rosenhiad,  whose  place  of  business  is  on  Cumberland 
avenue. 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  MEETING  MAS- 
TER CAR  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  PAINT- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association 
was  held  in  Parlor  D of  the  Fort  Pitts  Hotel,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  February  22. 

There  was  a full  attendance  of  the  members  of  the  ad- 
visory and  executive  boards,  and  they  were  assisted  in 
their  work  during  the  meeting  by  quite  a number  of 
prominent  members  of  the  Association,  who  are  located 
in  and  around  Pittsburgh. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  10  o’clock 
by  Chairman  E.  L.  Younger,  whereupon  the  following  list 
of  subjects,  essays  and  queries  were  selected,  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  1916  convention,  in  September:  — 

Subject  No.  1: — “The  initial  treatment  and  maintenance 
of  steel  passenger  equipment  roofs,  decks,  deck  screens, 
deck  sash  and  ventilators  for  their  proper  preservation.” 
Papers  by  J.  W.  Wright,  B.  and  O.  R.  R. ; O.  P.  Wilkins, 
N.  and  W.  Ry. ; H.  Hefflefinger,  Pennsylvania  R.  R. 

Query  No.  1: — “To  what  extent  is  it  necessary  to  re- 
move trimmings  from  passenger  car  equipment,  undergo- 
ing paint  shop  treatment?”  Discussion  opened  by  J.  N. 
Fryer,  C.,  N.  and  St.  L.  Ry. 

Subject  No.  2:— “How  should  the  shopping  of  passenger 
cars  for  classified  repairs  be  handled  and  by  whom?” 
Papers  by  Jas.  A.  Allen,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  H.  R.  R.;  Henry 
Polhemus,  Erie  Railroad,  and  M.  L.  Shaffer,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Essay: — “This  Association’s  view  of  the  volume  of  rail- 
way legislation  in  the  effect  upon  the  business  of  the 
country.’’  By  J.  W.  Gibbons,  A.,  T.  and  S.  F.  Ry. 

Query  No.  2: — “Is  there  any  advantage  in  painting  or 
oiling  the  interior  of  new  or  old  steel  gondolas  and  hopper 
cars?”  Opened  by  J.  W.  Gratton,  P.  R.  and  B.  R.  R. 

Subject  No.  3: — “From  the  standpoint  of  the  railroads 
is  it  economy  to  purchase  paints  made  on  railroad  speci- 
fications?” Papers  by  W.  O.  Quest,  P.  and  L.  E.  Ry.;  A. 
E.  Green,  C.  and  N.  W.  Ry. ; Dr.  M.  E.  McDonald,  chemist 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Query  No.  4:— “Is  there  anything  superior  to  varnish 
remover  for  removing  paint  from  the  interior  or  exterior 
of  a steel  passenger  car;  labor  and  material  cost,  a con- 
sideration?” Discussion  to  be  opened  by  G.  H.  Hammond, 
“Soo”  Line. 

Subject  No.  4: — “Headlinings  painted  white  or  very 
light  shades;  how  should  they  be  treated  and  should  they 
be  varnished?”  Papers  by  Tkeo.  Heinburg,  D.  and  R.  G. 
Ry.;  Geo.  Swing,  Pullman  Car  Company;  F.  W.  Bowers, 
Erie  Railroad. 

Query  No.  3: — “How  does  the  hot  water  and  oil  method 
of  cleaning  locomotives  at  round  houses  affect  the  painted 
parts?  Discussion  opened  by  W.  A.  Buchanan,  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad. 

Query  No.  5: — “Is  there  anything  superior  to  soap  for 
the  cleaning  of  passenger  car  equipment  preparatory  to 
painting  and  varnishing?”  Discussion  opened  by  Wm. 
Mullendorf,  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

After  concluding  the  selections,  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee adjourned  sine  die.  The  Executive  Committee,  com- 
posed of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, was  then  called  in  session  by  President  Henge- 
veld,  and  the  Hotel  Committee’s  report  was  presented  by 
Chairman  D.  A.  Little  for  consideration.  By  this  report 
it  was  found  that  the  Hotel  Dupont,  at  Wilmington,  was 
entirely  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  convention,  which 
was  regretfully  admitted  by  the  hotel  management  and 
the  Bureau  of  Publicity.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  necessary  to  select  the  city  receiving  the  next  high- 
est vote,  which  was  Atlantic  City.  The  Hotel  Committee 
immediately  communicated  with  the  different  hotels  at 
Atlantic  City  and  upon  receiving  their  rates,  presented 
them  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  consideration 
and  instructions. 

The  Executive  Committee,  after  due  consideration  for 
the  best  interests  of  all  interested,  voted  to  instruct  the 
Hotel  Committee  to  contract  with  “The  Breakers,”  for- 
merly the  Rudolf,  for  the  forty-seventh  annual  conven- 
tion, to  be  held  September,  1916. 

Adjournment  was  then  taken. 


M.  W.  M.  P.  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
MEETING. 

a meeting  has  been  called  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters’  Association,  to  be 
held  at  the  New  Southern  Hotel,  Michigan  boulevard  and 
Thirteenth  street,  Chicago,  on  March  22,  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  a program  for  the  Philadelphia  convention, 
to  be  held  next  October. 

The  above-mentioned  date  has  been  selected  as  an 
extra  inducement  for  the  committee  to  come  to  Chicago, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  National  Railway  Appliance 
Association  has  its  show  the  week  this  date  comes,  thus 
permitting  the  committee  to  visit  the  show  after  the 
meeting.  Any  annual  railway  pass  will  admit  to  the  show. 


Harry  F.  Jones,  of  the  Big  Four,  at  Wabash,  Ind., 

is  getting  ready  to  start  out  a gang  on  general  road 
work,  which  he  wants  to  get  done  as  early  as  possible, 
account  of  having  so  much  bridge  and  building  work 
listed  for  this  year,  but  he  still  finds  time  to  send  in  names 
of  prospective  members  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Mas- 
ter Paintqrs’  Association  to  Secretary  F.  W.  Hager. 

F.  O.  Clong,  of  the  C.  B.  & Q.,  located  at  Gales- 
burg, has  just  finished  painting  the  new  passenger  station 
at  that  point  and  is  looking  forward  to  a busy  season. 

Thomas  R.  Cowan,  for  many  years  master  oar 

painter  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  has  resigned, 
and  Thomas  Marshall  has  been  oppointed  to  succeed  him 
in  that  important  position. 

Alfred  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines,  has  recently  made  a notable  contribution  to 
the  historical  associations  centering  in  the  development 
of  American  railroads,  and  in  the  interesting  booklet  now 
in  circulation,  a picture  of  the  tiny  engine,  the  DeWitt 
Clinton,  tugging  its  burden  of  three  crude  but  gaily 
painted  coaches  slowly  along,  reveals  a startling  lesson  in 
locomotive  improvement,  when  compared  with  present 
day  attainments.  In  the  matter  of  painting,  however,  the 
brush  artist  figured  not  less  than  200  per  cent,  more  prom- 
inently than  the  spreaders  of  solemn  visaged  pigments  of 
this  present  time. 

The  resignation  of  A.  E.  Schafer,  vice-president 

and  sales  manager  of  the  Flint  Varnish  Works,  Flint, 
Mich.,  has  been  announced.  Mr.  Schafer  is  widely  known 
in  railway  painting  circles,  and  his  multitude  of  friends 
will  unite  in  tendering  him  their  very  best  wishes  for 
future  activities. 

On  January  4,  after  serving  as  mayor  of  the  city 

of  Altoona  for  two  terms,  Simon  H.  Walker,  former  assist- 
ant to  Master  Locomotive  Painter  D.  A.  Little,  retired  to 
private  life  to  assume  the  position  of  assistant  to  Master 
Painter  John  F.  Gearhart,  of  the  car  painting  department 
of  the  Altoona  shops. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Canadian  Northern 

Railway  has  placed  in  trans-continental  service  seventy- 
eight  new  passenger  cars,  all  of  a similar  type,  and  all 
having  steel  underframes  and  body  frames  with  wood  in- 
terior and  exterior  finish.  The  cars  are  all  72  feet  6 
inches  long,  over  the  body  end  frames.  The  selection  of 
the  composite  type  of  construction,  interesting  to  all  mas- 
ter car  painters,  is  said  to  be  due  partly  to  climatic  con- 
ditions and  partly  to  the  prevailing  shop  conditions  and 
equipment,  which  are  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  this 
construction.  Superimposed  upon  the  steel  framework  is 
a practically  complete  wood  frame  carefully  fitted  to- 
gether and  bolted  to  the  steel  members.  To  this,  the  in- 
terior and  exterior  finish  of  the  car  are  applied.  The  re- 
sult is  a type  of  construction  which  has  proved  in  service 
to  retain  the  qualities  of  the  wood  car  with  the  strength 
and  power  for  service  of  the  all-steel  equipment. 

Master  Painter  John  F.  Gearhart,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Gearhart,  recently 
spent  a short  vacation  in  Florida. 

At  Coster,  Tenn.,  the  Southern  Railway  expects 

to  provide  a special  shop  for  repairs  to  steel  cars.  The 
new  arrangement  will  consist  of  an  all-steel  main  shed. 
73  feet  by  4S0  feet,  with  three  tracks  extending  through 
it  and  a workshop  61  feet  by  100  feet,  both  to  be  equipped 
with  overhead  cranes  of  adequate  power,  and  with  a full 
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complement  of  machinery  and  tools  for  repairing  cars  of 
steel  construction.  Foreman  Painter  J.  S.  Gilmer,  of  the 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  shops,  a space  removed  from  Coster, 
will  be  furnished  modern  facilities  for  handling  his  class 
of  work  on  this  type  of  equipment. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  the  painting  of 

the  6,800  passenger  equipment  cars  and  the  280,000  freight 
cars  constitutes  an  enormous  item  of  expense.  To  reduce 
this  item,  without  reducing  the  quality  of  the  results  se- 
cured, is  a problem  with  which  the  test  department  of 
the  road  is  constantly  engaged. 

— Master  Painter  J.  L.  Scott,  of  the  Cincinnati,  New 

Orleans  and  Texas  Railroad,  is  justly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  his  road  has  recently,  under  the  direction  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Safety,  New  York  city,  been  awarded 
the  Harriman  Memorial  Medal  of  gold.  Honorable  men- 
tion has  been  made  of  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana,  and 
of  this  fact  Master  Painter  W.  J.  Russell  is  also  proud. 
The  silver  replica  of  the  medal  is  conferred  upon  the  Shi- 
oto  division  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  for  which  recog- 
nition Master  Painter  O.  P.  Wilkins  is  doubtless  willing 
to  arise  and  make  a polite  bow. 

The  International  and  Great  Northern  has  en- 
tered on  a special  honor  roll  the  names  of  the  twenty-one 
locomotive  engineers  who  have  assisted  in  making  a per- 
fect time  record  for  the  first  month  of  operation  of  the 
now  famous  “Sunshine  Special.”  The  department,  under 
the  direction  of  Master  Painter  J.  F.  Roscoe,  has  unos- 
tentatiously contributed  substantially  to  the  success  of  the 
“Sunshine  Special.” 

As  a prominent  achievement  in  the  railway  af- 
fairs of  the  Northwest,  Master  Painters  E.  C.  Foster  and 
L.  B.  Jenson,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul, 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  transcontinental  passenger  train, 
the  "Olympian,”  was  recently  operated  with  an  electric 
locomotive  for  115  miles  over  the  completed  first  unit  of 
the  road’s  electrified  line  between  Harlowton,  Mont.,  and 
Avery,  Idaho. 

Master  Painter  P.  Wikle,  of  the  Minneapolis  and 

St.  Louis,  has  under  his  care  equipment  consisting  of  223 
locomotives  and  some  7,645  cars  of  all  descriptions. 

Effective  February  1,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 

Company  increased  the  pay  of  2,000  shopmen,  the  painters 
under  Master  Painter  A.  J.  Bush  included,  one  cent  per 
hour. 

The  recent  death  of  T.  J.  Rodabaugh,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-two  years,  at  his  home  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  will  be  learned  with  sincere  regret  by  many 
friends  throughout  the  Association  and  by  the  trade  at 
large.  Mr.  Rodabaugh  was  for  many  years  foreman 
painter  of  the  Fort  Wayne  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines,  being  succeeded  some  years  ago,  upon  reaching  the 
age  limit,  by  G.  E.  Graham,  the  present  efficient  foreman 
painter  of  the  above  shops.  We  believe  the  last  conven- 
tion Mr.  Rodabaugh  attended  was  held  at  Niagara  Falls, 
September  14  to  17,  1909.  For  years  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Asso- 
ciation, regularly  attending  its  annual  conventions  and 
assuming  a share  in  its  deliberations.  He  was  known  as 
a man  of  strong  convictions,  well  learned  in  his  vocation, 
of  sterling  character,  and  of  broad  gauge  views  of  life  and 
its  activities. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh,  of  which 

road  James  Gratton  is  the  master  painter,  has  a pension 
system  to  which  employes  of  the  painting  department  are 
eligible,  offering  distinct  advantages,  as  compared  to 
many  pension  systems  now  in  vogue.  For  example:-— 
Pensioners  receive  for  each  year  of  service,  2 per  cent, 
of  their  average  pay  for  the  preceding  ten  years.  More- 
over, an  employe  has  the  privilege  of  retiring  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five,  if  he  has  been  in  the  service  twenty  years. 
Retirement  at  seventy  is  compulsory. 

The  June  mechanical  conventions,  which  of  late 

years  are  considerably  attended  by  master  car  and  loco- 
motive painters,  and  are  therefore  of  particular  interest 
to  all  such,  promise  to  be  of  unusual  note  this  year.  More 
than  35,000  square  feet  of  exhibition  space  has  already 
been  applied  for,  with  the  prospect  that  the  70,772  square 
feet  of  last  season  will  be  largely  exceeded  at  the  coming 
conventions. 

-Master  painter  and  president  of  the  Central 

Safety  First  Committee  of  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and 
Gulf,  Clarence  Bon  Snider,  with  headquarters  at  Musko- 
gee, Okla.,  in  a recent  article  entitled  “Smiles  and  Di- 
plomacy,” appearing  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  was 
credited  with  furnishing  one  of  the  three  best  dialogues 


in  a prize  competition  on  “How  to  Give  Advice  About 
Safety  First.” 

At  Hagerstown,  Md„  Master  Painter  C.  W.  Free- 
land, of  the  Western  Maryland,  is  taking  care  of  an  equip- 
ment consisting  of  140  passenger  cars,  257  locomotives, 
8,951  freight  cars  and  144  miscellaneous  cars.  The  West- 
ern Maryland,  by  the  way,  has  a reputation  for  the  good 
quality  of  the  painting  applied  to  its  equipment. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  from  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company  twenty  Mikado  locomotives. 
The  Southern  Pacific  has  an  equipment  of  1,409  locomo- 
tives, and  this  latest  addition  will  serve  to  again  increase 
the  importance  of  the  locomotive  painting  department. 

At  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, 1,000  men  are  constantly  engaged  on  the  building  of 
freight  cars.  The  chief  work  of  this  kind  recently  has 
been  the  building  of  new  all-steel  box  cars,  one  of  which 
is  being  turned  out  every  fifty-five  minutes.  One  of  the 
important  painting  departments  at  the  Altoona  plant  is 
located  in  the  center  of  this  building  activity. 

How  many  members  of  the  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters’  Association  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  organization  has  a library  in  the  care  of  Secretary  A. 
P.  Dane,  from  which  any  member  in  good  standing  is  en- 
titled to  draw  any  of  the  technical  volumes  composing 
the  collection?  The  units  of  a tehcnical  library,  to  be 
really  useful,  should  be  kept  in  circulation,  and  to  this 
end  the  genial  and  accommodating  secretary  will  be  most 
happy  to  render  every  possible  assistance.  Why  not  let 
him  serve  you  with  a book  that  will  help  to  enlarge  your 
vision  of  the  manifold  advantages  of  the  painting  trade? 

The  late  T.  J.  Rodabaugh  was,  we  believe,  one 

of  the  charter  members  of  the  famous  Gollawolla  Club. 

Painters  employed  on  the  Southern  Pacific  have 

an  opportunity  of  winning  a watch  fob,  with  gold  charm, 
during  the  present  fiscal  year,  for  here  come  the  officials 
announcing  that  the  company  will  award  the  above  jew- 
elry to  each  of  the  six  men  on  each  division,  and  in  each 
general  shop  who  rank  highest  in  the  nunmber  of  points 
scored  for  safety  suggestions.  The  points  will  be  com- 
puted from  the  number  of  suggestions  offered,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  character  and  the  importance  of  each  sug- 
gestion. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio’s  Safety  First  campaign, 

to  which  Master  Painter  John  D.  Wright’s  department 
substantially  contributed,  has  during  the  past  year  pro- 
duced gratifying  results.  Employes  have  held  204  safety 
committee  meetings  and  have  made  17,066  recommenda- 
tions in  the  interest  of  safety,  and  16,411,  or  96  per  cent., 
of  these  were  disposed  of.  There  has  been  a decrease  in 
the  number  of  accidents,  though  the  force  was  augmented 
to  handle  increased  business,  and  inexperienced  men  were 
taken  into  the  service. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  authorized  its 

Juniata  shops  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  forty- 
five  Mikado  locomotives,  fifty  six-wheel  switching  locomo- 
tives, and  ten  four-wheel  locomotives.  This  will  keep  Mas- 
ter Locomotive  Painter  D.  A.  Little  busy. 

To  show  that  Master  Painter  W.  M.  Joyce’s  de- 
partment in  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  has  been  busy 
we  may  mention  the  fact  that  the  gross  sales  of  the  Bald- 
win Company  during  the  past  year  have  totaled  $37,- 
630,969. 

At  La  Juniata,  Colo.,  Master  Painter  Edward  Mc- 

dade,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  continues  to 
do  a man’s  part  in  sustaining  the  reputation  of  these  far 
Western  shops  of  the  company.  McDade  is  a genial  chap 
and  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Association. 

One  of  the  busy  men  of  the  Windy  City  is  Master 

Painter  T.  J.  Mullally,  of  the  Armour  Car  Lines.  With 
a large  and  diversified  equipment  to  keep  in  good  painting 
repairs,  and  with  a color  treatment  of  considerable  lati- 
tude, Mullally  finds  his  life  filled  with  kaleidoscopic  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad’s  Billerica  shop 

foremen  and  assistants,  and  clerks,  including  also  the 
stores’  department  to  the  number  of  fifty-three,  celebrated 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  these  shops  by 
a banquet  at  the  Richardson  Hotel,  Lowell,  Mass.,  Satur- 
day evening,  February  19,  1916,  and  a most  enjoyable  time 
is  reported.  Gladwin  M.  Whitney,  principal  of  a school  of 
elocution,  Huntington  avenue,  Boston,  who  entertained 
the  New  England  Railway  Club  last  year,  was  the  enter- 
tainer, assisted  by  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  by  local 
talent.  Charles  E.  Copp,  foreman  of  the  painting  depart- 
ment, was  toastmaster,  and  there  were  several  responses 
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and  amusing  stories  by  various  foremen.  The  first  anni- 
versary was  held  at  the  Quincy  House,  Boston,  a year  ago, 
and  there  were  forty-seven  present. 

— W.  T.  Hogan,  formerly  with  the  Wolfe  BruSh 

Company,  has  been  appointed  Eastern  railway  represen- 
tative of  the  Ball  Chemical  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
succeeding  to  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  recent  death  of 
Jeremiah  J.  Toomey. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  authorized  its 

Altoona  shops  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  fifty 
passenger  coaches.  This  order,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  regular  volume  of  work  moving  through  the  shops, 
will  serve  to  keep  Master  Painter  John  F.  Gearhart’s  de- 
partment exceedingly  busy  for  some  time  to  come. 

Charles  E.  Copp,  of  the  Boston  and  Maine’s  of- 
ficial staff,  as  an  invited  guest,  attended  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  last  month  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, and  responded  to  call  by  a short  address. 

At  the  Meridian,  Miss.,  shops  of  the  New  Orleans 

and  Northeastern,  Master  Painter  J.  E.  Caldwell  has  un- 
der his  care  eighty-two  locomotives,  2,802  freight  cars, 
fifty-four  passenger  cars,  and  fifty  miscellaneous  cars. 
This  equipment  is  kept  constantly  in  first-class  painting 
repairs  and  is  a credit  to  the  road. 

James  A.  Gohen,  representative  of  the  Ball  Chem- 
ical Company,  has  lately  been  calling  upon  the  trade 
throughout  the  Eastern  section  of  the  country.  For  many 
years  “Uncle  Jim”  Gohen  was  one  of  the  best  known 
foreman  car  painters  in  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.,  and  during 
the  year  1891  was  president  of  the  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters’  Association.  In  his  prime — or,  rather, 
in  his  youthful  prime,  for  to  his  multitude  of  friends  he 
will  never  be  in  any  other  but  prime  condition— J.  A. 
Gohen  was  a tower  of  strength  in  Association  circles,  and 
today,  as  always,  his  advice  and  counsel  is  sought  and 
esteemed.  And  so  we  are  uniting  with  his  good  friends 
everywhere  in  wishing  that  his  bodily  and  mental 
strength  may  continue  unabated  into  the  hours  of  to; 
morrow,  and  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow.  Incidentally,  we 
may  mention  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gohen  paid  a visit  to  the 
convention  of  the  International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators,  held  last  month  at  Cin- 
cinnati. 

C.  E.  Copp,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Re- 
vision of  By-Laws  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.,  reports  that 
he  has  attended  to  his  duty  and  sent,  by  Secretary  A.  P. 
Dane,  a report  to  hand  to  such  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee as  were  in  attendance  at  the  Advisory  Committee 
meeting  for  their  consideration.  Those  not  in  attend- 
ance will  have  it  sent  to  them  by  mail.  When  the  report 
is  finally  agreed  to,  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  convention 
in  September  for  final  action. 

Thomas  H.  Soley,  at  one  time  general  foreman 

painter  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  and  an  orna- 
mental painter  and  grainer  of  distinction  outside  and 
within  his  home  city  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  is  successfully 
conducting  a sign  painting  and  decorating  business  in 
that  thriving  mining  city. 

As  these  notes  are  being  written,  word  comes  to 

us  that  Master  Painter  W.  H.  Truman,  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Southern,  at  Newberne,  N.  C.,  whose  paint  shop  was  in 
November  last  destroyed  by  fire,  is  suffering  a heavy  be- 
reavement through  the  recent  death  of  his  wife.  His 
friends  throughout  the  Association  will  be  deeply  grieved 
to  learn  of  the  passing  of  Mrs.  Truman,  and  will  extend 
to  him  their  deepest  sympathy. 

-It  is  desired  and  expected,  in  addition  to  the  steel 
underframing  and  electric  lights  to  be  applied  to  a lot  of 
cars,  to  turn  out  five  cars  a day  for  general  repairs,  paint 
and  varnish,  at  the  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  and  it  looks  like  a busy  time  for  Messrs.  Copp  and 
Stocks  until  the  summer  arrangement  goes  into  effect, 

-Saturday  evening  preceding  the  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Committee,  John  T.  McCracken,  master  painter 
of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  and  inci- 
dentally the  man  who  turns  the  lights  on  Broadway,  dis- 
embarked at  Altoona  and  quietly  took  possession  of  the 
city.  Monday  he  inspected  Vive-President  Gearhart’s 
shops  and  paint  “bakery,”  together  with  other  big  and 
little  affairs  to  be  witnessed  in  and  about  the  Pennsyl- 
vania's great  plant.  Sunday  afternoon  D.  A.  Little  loaded 
him  into  the  latter’s  “Big  Six’’  touring  car  and  whirled 
him  up  to  the  Father  Gailitzin  Springs,  in  the  heart  of 
i he  Allegheny  Mountains,  with  the  landscape  shrouded 


under  a foot  of  snow,  where  “Jack”  was  invited  to  par- 
take of  the  blessed  water,  but  politely  declined.  In  the 
language  of  Theodore,  “Jack”  enjoyed  a '‘perfectly  cork- 
ing” time  during  his  stay  in  Altoona,  and  following  the 
Advisory  Committee  meeting,  he  returned  to  Manhattan 
clicking  his  heels  together  like  a four-year-old  in  memory 
of  the  two  events. 

; On  their  way  to  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Com- 

mittee, Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Dane  stopped  off  at  Altoona  and 
enjoyed  the  delightful  hospitality  dispensed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Little,  the  visit  extending  from  Saturday  until 
Monday. 

-At  Hamlet,  N.  C.,  and  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  has  arranged  to  make  important  shop  im- 
provements, which  will  include  steel  car  shopping  facili- 
ties, and  an  increased  car  painting  space,  equipped  with 
all  modern  devices  for  enlarging  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  plants.  The  painting  department  on  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  is  constantly  increasing  in  importance. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  the  following 

equipment  from  the  Pullman  Car  Works  and  Master 
Painter  W.  A.  Breithaupt  is  baring  his  forearms  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  task  ahead: — Ten  baggage  cars,  twenty 
combination  baggage  and  mail  cars,  two  combination  pas- 
senger and  baggage  cars,  and  eighteen  coaches. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  reported  as  being  in 

the  market  for  four  baggage,  four  mail  and  baggage,  two 
passenger  and  baggage  cars,  and  ten  coaches,  all  of  which 
presages  considerable  inspection  duties  for  Master  Painter 
H.  Hengeveld. 

-The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  ordered  sev- 
enty Mikado  and  twenty-five  switching  locomotives  from 
the  Lima  Locomotive  Corporation,  and  twenty-seven 
Mountain  type,  and  three  Mallet  type  locomotives  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  These  orders  will  serve 
to  keep  the  motive  power  department  of  the  the  road,  and, 
incidentally,  the  locomotive  painting  department,  right 
out  at  the  front  of  activities. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Committee  at 

Pittsburgh,  Altoona  became  the  Mecca  for  the  bright  lights 
of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association, 
and  as  a result  President  Hengeveld  and  Second  Vice- 
President  Gibbons  were  given  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
which  First  Vice-President  Gearhart  already  enjoyed,  and 
the  great  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  in- 
spected carefully,  devoting  especial  attention,  naturally, 
to  the  several  paint  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  plant. 

The  Great  Northern  is  reported  as  being  in  the 

market  for  ten  65-foot  all-steel  baggage  and  mail  cars, 
and  fifteen  61-foot  single  door  all-steel  baggage  cars. 
There  is  a steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  all-steel  equip- 
ment under  the  expert  care  of  Foreman  Painters  J.  H. 
James,  C.  J.  Moore,  N.  B.  Watson  and  A.  L.  Wenstrom. 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Great 
Northern  is  operating  some  of  the  best  painted  equip- 
ment to  be  found  in  the  country. 

At  last  accounts  Messrs.  Copp  and  Stocks,  of  the 

Billerica  shops,  were  without  a piece-work  clerk,  the  lat- 
ter acting  in  that  capacity  and  the  former  attending  to 
the  shop  work.  Their  clerk  was  promoted  to  another  ca- 
pacity and  another  tried  out  and  not  found  satisfactory. 
It  is  hoped  to  obtain  another  man  soon. 

At  the  Houston,  Tex.,  shops  of  the  Galveston. 

Harrisburgh  and  San  Antonio  Ry„  Foreman  Painter  A.  A. 
Feldman  is  having  plenty  to  do,  and  with  a good  prospect 
for  a long  continued  spell  of  busy  days.  Mr.Feldman  has 
an  equipment  to  keep  in  painting  repairs,  consisting  of 
329  locomotives,  196  passenger  cars,  and  5.69S  freight  cars. 

Good  fortune  is  stalking  right  into  the  home 

town  of  Foreman  Locomotive  Painter  J.  H.  Kahler,  and 
for  that  matter,  right  into  the  Meadville,  Pa.,  shops  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  where  1,000  men  have  received  an  ad- 
vance in  wages  amounting  to  from  one  to  two  cents  an 
hour. 

The  New  England  Railroad  Club  are  to  hold  their 

annual  meeting  and  banquet  at  the  American  House, 
Boston,  March  14.  After  the  banquet  a short  session  t» 
held  to  elect  officers  for  the  year  and  to  transact  such 
other  business  as  is  usual  at  the  annual  session,  such  as 
the  reading  of  reports,  etc.,  an(l  then  the  balance  of  the 
evening  to  a late  hour  is  given  over  to  entertainment, 
and  the  best  talent  obtainable  is  usually  provided,  some 
from  the  local  theatres. 

And  now  comes  the  announcement  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  has  se- 
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lected  four  recent  graduates  in  woodworking  from  among 
the  apprentices  at  the  Topeka  shops,  and  arranged  for 
them  a special  course  of  six  months  in  the  shops  of  the 
Pullman  Company  to  learn  in  detail  the  Pullman  method 
of  passenger  car  construction.  Some  time  ago  the  Santa 
Fe  made  choice  of  seven  of  its  brightest  machinist  ap- 
prentice graduates  for  a similar  special  course  at  the  great 
plant  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  We  hope  to 
chronicle  the  extension  of  like  courtesies  to  the  com- 
pany’s paint  shop  apprentice  graduates  in  the  near  future. 

Thomas  R.  Cowan,  whose  resignation  as  master 

painter  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.,  is  noted  in  another 
column,  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  sixty-five  years 
ago.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city, 
graduating  from  the  city  high  school,  and  while  in  this 
final  feature  of  school  work  he  developed,  or  rather  exhib- 
ited, artistic  talent  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  placed 
under  bonds  with  Castle  & Sons,  frescoers  and  decorators, 
for  an  apprenticeship  of  five  years.  Some  time  after  his 
apprenticeship  had  expired,  he  entered  the  firm  of  W. 
Scott,  taking  charge  of  the  decorating  and  sign  work. 
Later  on  he  went  to  Boston  and  began  studying  out  the 
larger  issues  of  the  sign  writing  and  decorating  depart- 
ment of  the  trade,  remaining  in  the  New  England  metrop- 
olis for  a year.  Returning  to  Montreal  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  under  the  foremanship 
of  R.  W.  Scott,  in  1882,'  and  in  1887  he  assumed  the  fore- 
manship duties  which  continued  for  a period  of  twenty- 
nine  years.  Mr.  Cowan  has  been  a valued  member  of  the 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  and  in  severing  his  connection  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific  his  fellow  members  will  unitedly 
extend  to  him  their  very  best  wishes  for  many  future 
years  of  useful  activities  seasoned  with  life’s  richest  less- 
ings. 


One  of  the  most  effective  forms  of  organization  is  the 
trade  association.  The  association  has  a wide  field  of 
useful  and  proper  activities.  Concerns  in  the  same  indus- 
try may  take  common  action  looking  toward  improving 
their  processes  of  manufacture,  standardizing  their  prod- 
ucts, improving  their  system  of  ascertaining  costs,  obtain- 
ing credit  information  and  encouraging  the  development 
of  trade  journals.  The  welfare  of  employes  is  one  of  the 
important  matters  which  can  be  best  developed  by  co-oper- 
ating in  associations.  The  present  tendencsy  of  the  larger 
firms  to  think  of  the  smaller  man  in  the  proper  spirit  and 
to  assist  him  in  arriving  at  some  practical  method  of  as- 
certaining his  costs  and  meeting  his  many  other  problems 
— in  short,  to  live  and  let  live — is  to  be  particularly  com- 
mended. 


“JIM”  ELLIS. 

JAMES  W.  ELLIS,  one  of  the  most  notable  men  in  the 
railway  paint  business  in  the  Middle  West,  now  on 
the  “honor  roll’’  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  has 
recently  been  making  his  annual  call  on  the  company 
lines,  visiting  with  “his  boys.” 

Mr.  Ellis  was  born  at  Nashville,  111.,  June  25,  1838,  in 
a log  house,  and  went  to  school  at  the  log  meeting  house 
just  one  day.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  in  St.  Louis, 
where  he-  also  worked  as  a journeyman,  when,  in  1861,  he 
entered  the  government  service  as  a scout.  He  later  was 
appointed  a contract  teamster  and  then  to  wagon  master, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  discharged  as  a captain  of 
the  New  Mexico  Expedition.  During  a part  of  that  time 
he  was  in  charge  of  General  Freemont’s  body  guard.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  took  up  railroad  work,  on  the  St. 
Louis  and  South  Eastern  Ry.,  now  the  L.  & N.  Ry.  Later 
he  was  master  painter  on  the  St.  Louis  Iron  Mountain  and 
Southern  Ry.;  also  in  the  same  capacity  on  the  Wabash, 
and  then  to  the  Iowa  Central;  from  there  to  the  New 
Orleans  and  North  Eastern,  and  last  with  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral. Having  reached  the  age  limit  he  was  placed  on  the 
"roll  of  honor”  July  1,  1908,  holding  the  title  of  inspectoi 
when  he  retired  on  pension. 

Mr.  Ellis  has  always  been  an  excellent  judge  of  men, 
and  in  all  his  years  in  the  paint  business  has  left  a trail 
of  foremen  and  contractors  behind  him,  and  many  of  his 


former  “boys,”  like  him,  have  become  landmarks  in  their 
lines  of  work. 

Nearly  seventy-nine  years  of  age,  he  is  hale  and  hearty; 
born  of  a rugged  constitution,  arid  though  exposed  to  all 
sorts  of  hardships,  he  seems,  even  now,  the  equal  of  men 
half  his  age,  and  only  last  summer  painted  his  own  resi- 
dence, on  his  estate,  where  he  resides,  in  La  Salle,  Colo. 

His  life,  in  detail,  would  be  an  interesting  book,  so 
varied  are  his  experiences.  Always  he  has  had  a helping 
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hand  for  the  weaker  one.  To  help  some  one  to  a better 
place  has  always  been  his  keenest  delight,  and  men  from 
every  corner  of  the  Middle  West  will  be  more  than  glad 
to  know  of  him.  He  numbers  his  friends  by  his  acquaint- 
ances everywhere,  and  his  genial  smile  is  welcome 
wherever  he  goes. 

Such  men  as  “Jim”  Ellis  are  not  often  met  with,  and 
his  forty-four  years  as  a railway  painter  have  dealt  lightly 
with  him,  and  he  is  proud  of  “his  boys”  on  the  road,  and 
his  boys  are  proud  of  him. 


Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.,  varnish  makers,  on  February  15 
sent  out  a notice  to  the  trade  that,  effective  on  and  after 
March  1,  their  list  prices  will  be  advanced.  No  change 
in  discounts.  They  say;  — 

■ “The  necessity  which  compels  us  at  this  time  to  put 
these  advances  into  effect  has  been  foreseen  for  several 
months  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  increases  in  the 
cost  of  raw  materials  that  has  taken  place  in  every  item 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  our  goods.  We  have 
endeavored  to  maintain  our  old  prices  as  long  as  possible, 
but  the  conditions  affecting  both  the  cost  and  scarcity  of 
raw  materials  now  make  an  immediate  advance  impera- 
tive. As  these  advances  fall  far  short  of  the  increase  in 
our  costs,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  present  high  prices  of  raw  materials  and 
the  scarcity  we  are  now  facing  in  some  lines  puts  us  in 
a position  where  we  cannot  guarantee  prices  for  any 
length  of  time  and  the  same  are  made  subject  to  change 
without  notice.” 
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TORONTO  TOPICS. 

THE  situation  is  a somewhat  trying  one  just  now  with 
the  painting  trade.  Orders  are  very  few  and  far 
between,  and  it  is  certainly  rather  difficult  to  pres- 
ent a hopeful  front  with  business  so  flat.  The  near  ap- 
proach of  spring  buoys  up  the  spirits  of  those  who  have 
been  passing  through  a time  of  depression.  It  is  antici- 
pated that,  with  the  return  of  spring,  business  will  be 
greatly  stimulated.  Building  operations  continue  very 
quiet,  much  to  the  discouragement  of  many  architects,  as 
well  as  operative  tradesmen.  The  main  topic  of  conversa- 
tion in  the  office  as  well  as  upon  the  street  is  the  titanic 
struggle  now  going  on  in  Europe.  It  would  be  rather  dif- 
ficult to  prognosticate  just  what  amount  of  business  will 
be  done  during  the  coming  season,  but  it  is  certain  that 
even  the  volume  of  last  year  will  not  be  exceeded  unless 
some  unexpected  turn  takes  place  in  the  tide  of  affairs 
across  the  “herring  pond.” 

The  material  market  has  been  showing  signs  of  weak- 
ening in  certain  lines  during  the  past  month.  Both  raw 
and  boiled  linseed  oil  have  dropped  a few  points.  Raw 
oil  is  now  quoted  at  $1.02  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel 
lots,  while  boiled  oil  is  selling  at  $1.05  per  imperial  gal- 
lon in  like  quantities.  Turpentine  has  taken  a decided 
fall  and  is  now  quoted  at  78c.  per  imperial  gallon  in  bar- 
rel lots.  White  lead  has  strengthened  in  price,  the  figure 
now  asked  is  $11.45  per  100  pounds  in  ton  lots.  Dry 
colors  remain  firm  at  advanced  prices,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  becoming  very  difficult  to  procure. 

Our  boys  are  all  back  from  the  great  convention  at  Cin- 
cinnati, and  speak  in  loudest  praise  of  the  magnificent 
manner  in  which  they  were  entertained  by  their  brethren 
across  the  imaginary  line.  They  enjoyed  every  item  on 
the  excellent  program,  and  were  proud  of  the  manner  in 
which  their  own  members  acquitted  themselves.  The 
papers  were  all  above  par,  and  the  discussions  were  most 
helpful  and  instructive.  As  to  the  entertainment  features, 
they  could  not  well  be  surpassed  both  in  variety  and  qual- 
ity. Every  one  of  the  Canadian  delegates  can  certainly 
be  counted  on  for  New  Haven  in  1917. 

“Happy  Bill”  Hulme  has  joined  the  colors  and  is  now  in 
khaki  with  his  two  sons,  ready  for  any  fray  in  defense  of 
his  King  and  country. 

John  Stewart,  J.  P.,  is  rather  dubious  as  to  the  cause 
of  that  “perfume”  accident  whnch  befell  him  while  en 
route  to  Cincinnati.  Unlike  lightning,  this  “mysterious’’ 
phenomenon  can  strike  twice  in  the  same  place.  He  rather 
suspects  that  the  villain  who  pulled  the  “cork”  last  year 
is  the  same  rascal  who  tampered  with  the  stopper  on  this 
occasion.  It  wasn’t  Spikenard  that  caused  the  aroma,  but 
a brand  much  beloved  by  him  when  on  a journey. 

If  reports  are  true,  “Jobs  at  any  old  price  ” would  be  a 
good  motto  to  have  hung  up  in  the  offices  of  a few  master 
painters  of  Toronto.  Price  cutting  to  a ridiculous  extent 
is  charged  against  some  members  of  the  craft.  The  folly 
of  such  a practice  has  frequently  been  pointed  out,  but 
apparently  to  no  purpose.  It  is  far  better  not  to  under- 
take work  unless  a fair  margin  of  profit  can  be  realized. 
The  laborer  is  surely  worthy  of  his  hire.  Experience 
evidently  does  not  teach  wisdom  to  all  men. 

Death  has  removed  from  our  midst  an  honored  and 
highly  respected  manufacturer  of  paints  and  varnishes,  in 
the  person  of  the  late  Angus  B.  McColl,  who  passed  away 
at  his  residence  on  January  29  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
eighty-two  years.  Mr.  McColl,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
McColl  Bros.  Company,  was  born  in  Kilmelfort,  Argyle- 
shire,  Scotland,  in  1834,  and  came  to  Canada  when  ten 
years  of  age,  and  has  resided  here  ever  since.  For 
years  he  was  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Cale- 
donian Society  and  the  Masonic  order.  He  is  survived 
by  a widow  and  two  sons. 

A familiar  figure  in  the  painting  trade  of  Toronto  was 
ulled  by  the  hand  of  death  on  Febraury  13.  Samuel  J. 
Palmer,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Whitby,  in  1846,  and  had  been  a resident  of  Toronto 
for  (lie  past  thirty  years.  He  was  a painter  and  grainer, 
but  had  not  been  actively  engaged  in  business  for  a num- 


ber of  years.  The  late  Mr.  Palmer  is  survived  by  three 
sons.  He  was  well-known  and  highly  respected  by  a large 
circle  of  friends. 


The  Buffalo  Oil,  Paint  and  Varnish  Company,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  reorganized,  the  capital  stock  having 
been  increased  $275,000.  Changes  have  been  made  in  the 
name,  plant  and  organization,  the  company  being  divided 
into  two  separate  corporations,  one  to  be  known  as  the 
McDougall  Paint  Company,  Inc.,  and  the  other  as  the 
McDougall  Varnish  Company,  Inc.  The  McDougall  Paint 
Company,  Inc.,  is  capitalized  at  $425,000.  The  officers  of 
the  company  are: — President,  Sidney  McDougall;  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  Philip  S.  McDougall,  and  secre- 
tary, William  Bennett.  All  of  the  officers  named  and 
James  Smuck  are  directors  in  the  company.  Mr.  Bennett 
will  be  general  manager  of  the  concern,  and  Mr.  Smuck 
will  be  general  superintendent.  The  McDougall  Varnish 
Company,  Inc.,  is  capitalized  at  $100,000,  of  which  $50,000 
is  preferred  stock  and  the  balance  common  stock. 


A PRACTICAL  AND  PROFITABLE  DECO- 
RATION. 

LINCRUSTA  has  been  used  by  decorators  for  so  many 
years  that  it  seems  strange  that  its  possibilities  as 
a practical  and  profitable  decoration  are  not  more 
generally  recognized,  especially  outside  of  the  large  cities. 
In  New  York  large  quantities  of  lincrusta,  especially  in 
the  more  florid  patterns,  resembling  elaborate  wood  carv- 
ing and  ornate  metal  work,  are  used  in  the  decoration 
of  apartment  houses,  even  where  the  rentals  are  com- 
paratively moderate.  The  owners  of  these  buildings  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  people  renting  apartments  want  to 
get  the  most  show  possible  for  the  rent  that  they  pay, 
and  elaborate  decorative  effects  will  often  attract  the  eye 
of  the  homeseeker  and  secure  a tenant.  Moreover,  lin- 
crusta, being  made  of  oxidized  linseed  oil,  treated  by  a 
special  process,  is  waterproof  and  can  be  made  practi- 
cally new  again  by  washing  with  a damp  sponge — saving 
the  cost  of  redecorating  when  a new  tenant  comes  in. 
A very  large  line  of  ready  selling  patterns  of  lincrusta 
will  be  found  in  the  stock  of  the  Lincrusta  Works  “Pal- 
las,” whose  office  is  at  121-123  East  Twenty-fourth  street, 
New  York  city,  and  the  factory  at  Stamford,  Conn.  The 
complete  line  includes  all  the  popular  patterns  of  the 
Lincrusta  Walton  as  well  as  those  of  the  Lincrusta  “Pal- 
las,” making  a wide  variety  to  select  from.  There  are 
a large  number  of  attractive  fabric  effects,  resembling 
silks  and  cut  velvets;  other  patterns  that  approximate 
to  rich  Japanese  leathers;  tile  designs  that  resemble  the 
actual  pottery  and  moreover  are  very  durable  and  wash- 
able and  specially  suited  for  bathrooms.  Besides  these, 
one  will  find  a great  number  of  oak  wainscoting  effects 
both  in  plain  paneling  and  elaborately  carved  designs. 
There  are  also  burlap  and  basket  work  patterns  that  are 
very  useful. 


SOME  NEW  ADVERTISERS. 

Ei  nest  H.  Cook  offers  a brush  cleaner  that  attracted 
attention  at  the  International  convention.  See  descrip- 
tion on  page  213. 

The  Union  Petroleum  Company  are  advertising  Union 
Film  Oil,  a compound  oil  which  they  claim  to  be  a perfect 
substitute  for  linseed  oil. 

The  Leadoil  Company  present  a product  that  was  shown 
at  the  Cincinnati  convention.  It  is  a prepared  oil  for 
thinning  pure  white  lead  in  oil  to  produce  a flat  wall 
paint,  free  from  the  objections  which  some  painters  make 
to  lithopone  wall  finishes. 

M.  Feigel  & Bro.,  Inc.,  offer  a variety  of  products,  in- 
cluding shellac  gums  and  varnishes,  hot  and  cold  water 
kalsomines,  liquid  fish  glue  and  alcohol. 

The  Metallic  Graining  Plate  Company  advertise  per- 
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forated  metal  plates  and  rubber  pads  for  doing  com- 
mercial oak  graining. 

Oscar  Schlegel  Manufacturing  Company  call  attention 
to  the  merits  of  Uneedit  flat  white  paint. 

James  Davis  asks  decorators  to  examine  the  line  of  wall 
papers  that  he  carries,  offering  to  send  his  sample  books 
free  of  all  charges. 

A.  L.  Reach  Textile  Company  advertise  painters’  drop 
cloths  and  cheesecloth  for  paint  straining. 

Wonder-Mist  is  a preparation  to  be  sprayed  upon  var- 
nished surfaces  and  wiped  off  with  cheesecloth,  acting  as 
a varnish  reviver.  Advertised  by  the  Wonder-Mist  Com- 
pany. 

In  writing  for  further  information  to  any  of  the  adver- 
tisers our  readers  will  confer  a great  favor  if  they  say 
they  saw  the  advertisement  in  The  Painters  Magazine. 


Among  the  readers  of  The  Painters  Magazine  are  many 
extensive  users  of  Ripolin  Enamel  Paint  who  may  be  in- 
terested to  learn  of  the  fact  that  J.  A.  & W.  Bird  & Com- 
pany have  changed  their  New  York  offices  from  66  Beaver 
street  to  the  Equitable  Building,  20  Broadway,  where  they 
have  considerably  larger  quarters  and  better  facilities  for 
taking  care  of  the  requirements  of  the  trade.  They  have 
not  advanced  the  price  of  Ripolin  and  their  stock  is  suffi- 
ciently large  to  take  care  of  practically  any  demand,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Ripolin  is  manufactured  in  Hol- 
land, they  are  having  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  ma- 
terial of  the  same  standard  as  heretofore,  in  any  quantity. 


The  Pitcairn  Varnish  Company  has  sent  out  the  fol- 
lowing notice  of  advance  in  prices: — “On  account  of  the 
continued  advances  in  all  materials  entering  into  the 
construction  of  varnish  which,  on  some  commodities,  have 
been  as  high  as  40  per  cent.,  and  even  100  per  cent.,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  advance  our  prices  to  the  trade. 
Therefore,  please  be  advised  that  on  and  after  March  1 the 
list  prices  of  the  Pitcairn  Spar  line  of  varnishes  and 
those  varnishes  listed  in  our  Empire  line  will  be  advanced 
25  cents  per  gallon.” 


The  Adams  & Elting  Company,  of  Chicago,  have  sent  us 
one  of  their  new  general  catalogs,  which  is  very  com- 
plete and  an  excellent  piece  of  printing.  They  have  also 
sent  us  the  “Ad-el-ite  Dealer’s  Counter  Book.”  This  was 
designed  for  retailers  carrying  Ad-el-ite  paint  and  var- 
nish products,  and  contains  each  article  on  a separate  leaf, 
the  book  being  put  together  on  the  loose  leaf  principle,  so 
that  it  may  be  extended  from  time  to  time  as  additional 
lists  are  issued.  Each  price  list  contains  extensions,  so 
that  dealers  may  put  down  their  costs  and  selling  prices. 


FIRES. 

February  5.  Fire  destroyed  the  paint  shop  of  E.  F. 
Munshower,  at  Mechanicsville,  Pa.  Loss,  $250,  consist- 
ing of  paints,  signs,  etc. 

February  8.  Fire  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion 
ruined  the  Morris  paint  shop  at  Billings,  Mont. 

February  8.  Spontaneous  combustion  in  oil-soaked  rags 
destroyed  the  paint  shop  of  John  Tomai,  on  Thirteenth 
street,  Hazleton,  Pa.  Loss  about  $450. 

February  25.  Fire  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a can 
of  paint  destroyed  the  auto  repair  and  paint  shop  of 
Westcott  & Munroe,  at  Morris,  111. 

February  27.  An  exploding  electric  light  globe  in  the 
plant  of  the  Lilly  Varnish  Company,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
started  a fire  which  by  quick  work  was  extinguished  with 
a loss  of  not  over  $1,500. 


THE  VARNISH  REMOVER  SITUATION. 

In  connection  with  the  suit  brought  by  the  Chadeloid 
Chemical  Company  against  the  H.  B.  Chalmers  Company 
for  alleged  infringement  of  patent,  the  H.  B.  Chalmers 
Company  had  hoped  that  by  this  date  the  matter  would 
have  come  before  the  court  and  a decision  would  have 
been  rendered,  their  case  having  been  completely  pre- 
pared for  some  time.  They  filed  their  last  affidavit  on  the 
evening  of  February  29.  Early  next  morning  the  attorney 
of  the  Chadeloid  Chemical  Company  urgently  requested 
consent  to  a delay,  but  on  refusal  of  the  H.  B.  Chalmers 


Company  to  grant  this,  the  Chadeloid  Chemical  Com- 
pany’s attorney  went  to  the  court  and  secured  a delay 
until  March  24.  For  four  years  the  H.  B.  Chalmers  Com- 
pany have  endeavored  to  get  this  matter  before  the  court, 
and  now  that  it  is  before  the  court  they  intend  to  use 
every  effort  to  get  a final  decision  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  cost  of  the  ingredients  of  the  Chaleo  patent  paint 
and  varnish  remover  has  risen  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
force  an  increase  in  the  selling  price  in  the  very  near 
future.  Nevertheless  the  H.  B.  Chalmers  Company  claims 
to  be  better  equipped  and  in  better  shape  to  care  for  the 
demand  for  paint  and  varnish  remover  than  anyone  else 
in  the  country.  They  have  large  stocks  of  raw  materials 
on  hand  as  well  as  a considerable  quantity  bought  but 
not  yet  delivered.  From  the  volume  of  last  month’s  busi- 
ness, which  was  very  much  larger  than  for  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  1915,  it  is  clear  that  they  will  have  to  pur- 
chase large  quantities  of  raw  materials  at  market  prices. 
Therefore  a raise  in  price  is  compulsory  unless  the  costs 
of  raw  ingredients  recede  materially  in  the  near  future. 

The  H.  B.  Chalmers  Company  contemplate  adding  to 
their  factory  at  Babylon,  N.  Y.,  storage  warehouse  for 
barrels,  boxes  and  cans,  a chemical  laboratory  for  ex- 
periment and  research  work,  and  a garage.  Work  on 
these  additions  will  be  started  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground. 


Albert  H.  Broden,  a Racine,  Wis.,  paint  and  wall  paper 
dealer,  succeeded  in  attracting  considerable  attention  to 
himself  and  getting  free  advertising  in  the  newspapers 
by  pasting  wall  paper  upon  the  icy  sidewalk  in  front  of 
his  store  in  order  to  prevent  passers  by  from  slipping. 


A number  of  men  who  have  been  actively  connected 
with  the  Cleveland  Varnish  Company  have  bought  the  in- 
terests of  the  former  owners  and  reorganized  with  the 
following  officers: — President,  D.  Frank  Herne,  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  factory,  and  for  the  last  two  years  at  the 
Murphy  Varnish  Company’s  factory  in  Newark;  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager,  R.  S.  Gutelius,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  Cleveland  Varnish  Company  and  Wil- 
son Remover  Company  for  seven  years:  secretary  and 
treasurer,  Charles  T.  Carell,  who  has  been  Eastern  mana- 
ger of  the  Cleveland  Varnish  Company,  and  secretary  of 
the  Wilson  Remover  Company.  Charles  J.  Sippi  will  be 
general  salesman  for  the  West  and  John  M.  Marsh  general 
salesman  for  New  England.  The  factory  force  will  re- 
main intact  and  the  old  products  and  policy  of  the  com- 
pany will  be  continued. 


The  fact  must  be  admitted  that  in  order  to  put  a sell- 
ing price  on  a product  a manufacturer  must  first  know 
exactly  what  it  costs  to  manufacture  and  sell  it. 


The  Markets. 

MOST  manufacturers  of  prepared  paints  and  of  var- 
nishes have  advanced  their  asking  prices,  owing 
to  the  continued  rise  in  value  of  the  important 
raw  materials.  The  lead  pigments  were  in  an  unsettled 
position  at  the  close  of  the  period.  In  the  first  place,  con- 
suming demand  has  been  very  good  and  makers  have  been 
pretty  well  sold  up.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  costs 
of  production  are  advancing  and  there  is  no  telling  to 
what  limits  the  metal  market  will  go.  As  a result  offers 
of  white  lead  and  the  other  lead  pigments  are  restricted  to 
nearby  deliveries.  A new  schedule  of  prices  for  French 
process  zinc  oxide  was  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  The  revised  figures  are  much  higher  than  those  in 
effect  over  the  first  three  months  of  the  year.  Linseed  oil 
has  been  firm  throughout  the  interval  and  records  a net 
advance  of  five  cents  per  gallon.  The  freight  situation 
remains  as  the  dominating  factor  on  oil  values.  Some  of 
the  other  oils  used  in  the  paint  and  varnish  trades  are 
selling  at  very  high  prices.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned China  wood  oil.  The  latter  is  almost  out  of  the 
market  as  far  as  spot  deliveries  are  concerned  and  ship- 
ments are  held  at  prices  higher  than  have  been  quoted 
for  a long  time.  Soya  bean  oil  also  is  selling  at  advanced 
prices.  Dry  colors  are  largely  nominal  in  price  in  many 
cases. 

White  Lead,  Dry  and  in  Oil. 

Pig  lead  has  been  going  up  in  price  and  the  result  of 
this  is  seen  in  advances  in  white  lead.  In  our  last  repart 
dry  white  lead  in  round  lots  was  quoted  at  7c.  per  pound, 
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while  the  lowest  figure  at  present  is  7%c.  per  pound.  Basic 
sulphate  white  lead  is  not  offered  freely  and  is  placed  on 
an  equal  footing  with  basic  carbonate  in  price.  Demand 
for  white  lead  has  been  good  for  some  time  and  this  has 
added  strength  to  the  situation  and  has  kept  stocks  at 
such  a low  point  that  offers  from  corroders  are  restricted. 
White  lead  in  oil  has  been  subjected  to  the  same  advances 
as  were  reported  for  the  dry  product.  On  round  lots  8%c. 
per  pound  is  possible,  but  most  buyers  are  not  able  to  ob- 
tain stocks  at  this  figure.  The  schedule  for  smaller 
amounts  follows: — 100,  250  and  500-pound  kegs,  914c.  per 
pound;  25  and  50-pound  kegs,  9%c.  per  pound;  12%-pound 
kegs,  10c.  per  pound;  1,  2,  3 and  5-pound  cans,  1114c.  per 
pound.  On  lots  of  500  pounds  or  more  prices  are  one- 
half  cent  per  pound  less  than  the  above. 

Red  Lead  and  Litharge. 

The  oxides  of  lead  have  been  quicker  to  respond  to 
changes  in  the  metal  than  was  the  case  with  white  lead. 
Dry  red  lead  shows  a net  advance  of  one  cent  per  pound 
for  the  month.  The  lowest  price  now  quoted  is  8%c.  per 
pound.  Large  quantities  have  been  shipped  abroad  and 
this  outlet  is  a factor  in  holding  stocks  at  low  levels. 
Home  consumption  is  of  good  volume  and  sellers  are  find- 
ing it  difficult  to  take  care  of  all  the  queries  which  are 
coming  to  hand.  Red  lead  in  oil  is  now  held  at  a min- 
imum price  of  914c.  per  pound.  On  smaller  lots  the  fol- 
lowing schedule  is  effective: — 100-pound  steel  kegs,  10c. 
per  pound;  25  and  50-pound  steel  kegs,  1014c.  per  pound; 
1214-pound  steel  kegs,  1014c.  per  pound.  On  lots  of  500 
pounds  or  more  prices  are  one-half  cent  per  pound  less 
than  above.  Litharge  is  quoted  at  814c.  per  pound  for 
large  lots  and  smaller  amounts  do  not  attract  much  in- 
terest. 

Linseed  Oil. 

A very  firm  market  has  ruled  for  linseed  oil  during  the 
month.  The  reason  for  higher  prices  is  found  in  the  ship- 
ping situation.  This  has  particular  reference  to  outward 
shipments,  since  it  affects  oil  cake  and  has  brought  about 
sharp  declines  in  the  price  for  the  latter.  Sellers  of  cake 
have,  worked  under  the  handicap  of  having  this  material 
on  the  conditional  contraband  list  and  permits  must  be 
obtained  before  shipping  and  with  this  difficulty  removed 
a still  greater  problem  is  presented  in  securing  freight 
room.  There  is  also  a scarcity  of  freights  for  bringing  in 
seed  from  the  Argentine  and  the  high  rates  asked  bring 
the  delivered  cost  up  to  high  levels.  There  is  no  lack  of 
seed,  but  the  trouble  in  distributing  it  forms  the  problem 
which  makes  the  outlook  for  prices  uncertain.  Car  lots 
are  now  quoted  at  78c.  per  gallon  and  smaller  amounts 
hold  the  usual  differential.  Demand  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  month  was  quiet,  but  showed  some  improvement 
towards  the  close.  Buying  is  expected  to  gain  in  volume, 
as  many  large  consumers  are  covered  for  this  month,  but 
after  that  will  be  forced  into  the  market.  Seed  prices  at 
Duluth  have  been  rather  easy,  but  offers  of  Argentine  seed 
at  New  York  were  at  higher  figures.  India  is  reported 
to  be  harvesting  a good  crop  of  seed  and  has  a large  per 
cent,  of  last  year’s  supply  still  to  ship.  It  is  a little  early 
to  discuss  the  coming  acreage  in  this  country,  but  reports 
regarding  it  already  have  been  heard  and  are  favorable 
for  a larger  acreage  than  last  year.  With  the  seed  sup- 
ply as  it  is,  future  prices  might  easily  work  lower  if  the 
shipping  situation  should  improve  and  the  latter  point 
therefore  is  of  prime  interest. 

Dry  Colors. 

Carbon  gas  black  is  rather  complicated  at  present  ow- 
ing to  embargoes  on  shipments  from  Southern  points.  The 
chemical  colors,  as  a rule,  are  in  a nominal  position.  Prus- 
sian blue  and  similar  colors  are  sold  largely  on  private 
terms  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a firm  price.  One 
consumer  writes  asking  the  price  of  mllori  blue,  saying 
he  has  received  so  many  prices  that  he  cannot  determine 
the  price.  This  merely  illustrates  the  difference  in  quo- 
tations, according  to  seller.  Chinese  blue  is  not  quoted  and 
it  is  difficult  to  find  stocks.  Ultramarine  blue  varies  in 
price,  according  to  grade,  with  7c.  to  32c.  per  pound  quoted. 
Vermilion  is  scarce  and  very  high  in  price.  The  same  is 
true  of  para  reds.  Vandyke  browns  are  not  offered  at  any 
price.  Chrome  green  is  quoted  at  40(S)55c.  per  pound  and 
the  market  Is  still  likely  to  advance. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

The  feature  to  the  market  for  zinc  oxide  was  the  an- 
nouncement at  the  beginning  of  the  month  that  new 
prices  were  effective  for  French  process  zinc  oxide  for 
delivery  over  the  second  quarter  of  the  year.  As  a mat- 


ter of  fact,  the  new  prices  go  into  effect  immediately  and 
any  new  business  taken  is  at  the  revised  schedule  which 
is  much  higher  than  that  for  the  first  quarter.  The  fact 
that  producers  were  working  on  higher  priced  spelter 
made  it  necessary  to  ask  higher  prices  for  the  oxide.  The 
new  quotations  are  25@28%c.  per  pound  for  white  seal; 
241/;@24%c.  per  pound  for  green  seal,  and  24@24%c.  per 
pound  for  red  seal.  These  prices  are  for  large  lots  and 
smaller  amounts  bring  higher  prices.  The  prices,  as  an- 
nounced for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  also  apply  for 
the  next  three  months  in  the  case  of  American  process 
zinc  oxide.  The  latter  is  pretty  well  sold  up  and  buyers 
who  are  in  the  market  at  present  find  that  they  cannot 
secure  supplies  at  the  quoted  price  and  with  second  hands 
in  control  of  the  market  values  are  unsettled  and  differ 
almost  according  to  transaction.  Large  producers  adopted 
the  plan  of  calling  for  information  from  consumers  re- 
garding the  amounts  they  would  require  and  then  the  out- 
put was  apportioned  according  to  these  wants.  This  is 
also  what  is  being  done  in  the  case  of  French  process  zinc 
oxide  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  and  buyers  who 
do  not  cover  will  find  that  spot  stocks  are  hard  to  locate 
after  the  output  of  manufacturers  has  been  apportioned. 

Ready  Mixed  Paints. 

Most  manufacturers  of  prepared  paints  have  been  ask- 
ing more  for  their  products.  On  ordinary  paints  the  ad- 
vance is  equivalent  to  ten  cents  per  gallon  and  on  enamels 
to  fifteen  cents  per  gallon.  These  advances,  while  a step 
in  the  right  direction,  are  said  to  fail  to  cover  the  in- 
crease in  cost  of  production.  The  raw  materials  have 
shown  a marked  increase  in  price  and  many  of  them  are 
still  going  up,  yet  the  increase  in  the  price  for  prepared 
paints  has  been  comparatively  small.  Demand  for  pre- 
pared paints  has  been  about  normal  as  far  as  home  con- 
sumption was  concerned,  and  the  outlet  has  been  broad- 
ened by  a good  call  for  export.  The  outlook  for  a good 
vear  is  reported  to  be  favorable,  with  the  exception  of  the 
position  of  prices  which  many  maintain  are  too  low. 

Turpentine. 

Primarv  markets  have  developed  weakness  during  the 
interval  and  this  was  reflected  in  consuming  centers.  De- 
mand has  been  quiet  and  export  declined  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  freights  With  the  new  crop  approaching  and 
consumers  inclined  to  put  off  commitments,  holders  were 
more  willing  to  sell  and  values  gradually  declined.  The 
current  quotation  is  5214c.  per  gallon,  which  is  five  cents 
per  gallon  below  the  price  quoted  a month  ago.  Stocks  are 
small,  as  compared  with  those  for  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod last  year,  but  with  greater  trouble  in  making  foreign 
shipments  and  with  home  demand  slow  the  market  is  not 
specially  strong  as  a result  of  the  more  favorable  statisti- 
cal position. 

Shellac. 

The  market  for  shellac  has  been  featured  by  a very 
strong  demand  and  by  higher  freights  from  primary  mar- 
kets so  that  the  factors  most  in  evidence  have  been  fa- 
vorable for  higher  prices  and  every  selection  of  the  mar- 
ket is  selling  above  the  levels  as  last  reported.  Ship- 
ments from  Calcutta  for  February  were  rather  large,  con- 
sidering the  lack  of  tonnage  and  amounted  to  32,200  cwts., 
as  compared  with  23.S00  cwts.  in  February  last  year.  Con- 
sumers are  taking  all  the  bleached  that  is  offered  and 
some  sellers  say  that  demand  is  larger  than  the  supply 
and  they  are  predicting  a shortage  in  this  grade.  Prices 
are  quoted  at  2314@24c.  for  T.  X.,  20@22c.  for  Kala  but- 
ton, 22@23c.  for  A.  C.  garnet,  25@26c.  for  commercial 
bleached,  31@32c.  for  bone  dry,  26@27c.  for  fine  orange, 
25@26c.  for  second  orange. 

Window  Glass. 

On  March  H announcement  was  made  in  Pittsburgh  that 
manufacturers  of  window  glass  had  made  a change  in 
prices,  which  is  represented  by  an  advance  of  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  in  all  selections.  This  was  brought  about  by 
the  good  demand  for  glass,  which  leaves  stocks  in  sellers’ 
hands  small  and  by  the  fact  that  demands  of  workers  for 
higher  wages  were  met  by  manufacturers,  thus  adding  to 
the  cost  of  turning  out  the  glass.  The  advance  in  prices 
affects  delivery  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  and  is 
effective  at  once.  Most  of  the  materials  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  glass  are  at  high  levels  and  this  has  been  a 
strengthening  factor  for  some  time.  The  consumption  of 
glass  also  has  been  bullish  as  the  output  of  many  fac- 
tories lias  been  sold  ahead  and  good  prospects  are  in  sight 
lor  consumption  of  glass  over  the  entire  year. 
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A Dependable  White  Lead 


\yfATHESON  White  Lead  is  a dependable  product. 

A You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a trial.  Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A post  card  request  will  bring 
a sample  and  full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-57 1 Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a year,  and  any  one  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
without  having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid  to 
any  agent  who  does  not  show  a letter  of  authoriza- 
tion, bearing  a date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  us.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but 
being  anxious  to  protect  our  constituents  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  will 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


There  is  a constant  com- 
WHY  NOT  plaint  that  is  heard  wher- 

ever two  or  three  master 
GREATER  painters  are  gathered  to 

gether,  that  the  business 
PROFITS?  is  not  yielding  the  profits 

that  it  ought.  They  tell 
us  that  they  have  to  meet  cutthroat  competition 
and  they  lay  the  blame  for  the  fact  that  they  are 
are  not  making  as  much  money  as  they  think  they 
ought  to  make  upon  anybody  or  everybody  but 
themselves.  Yet,  after  all,  are  not  the  painters 
who  complain  of  lack  of  profits  in  the  painting 
business  themselves  to  blame?  We  know  con- 
tracting painters,  in  almost  every  community,  who 
do  not  complain  that  they  cannot  make  a good 
living  from  the  painting  business — in  fact,  they 
generally  seem  to  be  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the 
way  the  world  is  using  them,  live  well  and  appear 
prosperous.  And  it  will  almost  always  be  found 
that  these  master  painters  have  a reputation  for 
doing  good  work  and  for  carrying  out  their  con- 
tracts to  the  letter.  Having  such  a reputation, 
they  are  able  to  get  better  prices  than  their  com- 
petitors and  are  often  given  the  preference  over 
others  whose  price  for  a given  job  is  very  much 
lower.  For,  after  all,  it  is  not  price  that  counts 
half  so  much,  with  a good  many  people,  as  quality, 
and  they  would  a great  deal  rather  pay  a higher 
price  to  the  man  with  the  reputation  of  doing  his 
work  right  and  whose  honesty  and  good  judgment 
they  can  depend  upon,  than  give  the  work  to  a 
competitor  who  offers  a much  lower  price  but 
whose  ability  to  produce  good  work  or  whose  hon- 
esty in  carrying  out  his  contracts  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. There  are  far  more  people  who  are  willing  to 
pay  good  prices  for  good  quality,  provided  they 
are  sure  they  are  going  to  get  it,  than  most  paint- 
ers imagine.  It  is  lack  of  enough  nerve  to  ask 
prices  that  will  pay  a living  profit  that  prevents 
many  master  painters  from  making  their  business 
yield  them  the  returns  that  it  ought  to  do.  “Every 
job  is  worth  all  that  it  costs  and  a profit,”  said  a 
well  known  master  painter,  and  never  was  a truer 
saying.  One  great  difficulty  is  that  a good  many 
painters  have  no  system  of  cost  accounting  by 
which  they  are  able  to  tell  exactly  what  each  job 
has  cost  them,  including  not  only  labor  and  ma- 
terial, but  the  overhead  expenses  as  well.  Hence 
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they  figure  largely  by  guess,  and  in  their  fear  that 
some  competitor  may  take  a job  away  from  them, 
they  make  it  a rule  to  “guess  low  enough.”  No 
more  foolish  way  of  carrying  on  a business  could 
be  imagined.  Even  when  they  do  not  look  for 
competition,  they  do  not  have  the  nerve  to  ask  a 
fair  price,  because  they  cannot  conceive  that  the 
customer  is  seeking  anything  but  the  cheapest 
price  he  can  get,  regardless  of  quality.  Now  that 
the  prices  for  practically  all  painting  materials 
have  advanced  because  of  conditions  caused  by  the 
war  in  Europe,  the  contracting  painter  is  up 
against  a condition  where  he  must  advance  the 
pjrices  he  charges  above  those  formerly  asked  for 
the  same  work,  or  he  must  go  to  the  wall.  With 
such  a good  excuse  for  advancing  prices,  every 
painter  should  go  a little  further  and  in  making 
up  a new  schedule  of  charges  on  which  to  base 
his  estimates),  he  should  see  that  he  gets  a liberal 
profit  for  himself  and  should  refuse  to  accept  any 
contract  that  is  not  going  to  yield  it.  Get  together 
with  your  competitors,  and  by  comparing  notes 
you  will  soon  realize  the  folly  of  cutting  prices  so 
low  that  you  have  not  been  making  money  and 
resolve  that  from  this  time  on  you  are  going  to 
figure  a good  profit  into  your  estimates  and  go 
without  the  job  rather  than  take  a contract  which 
will  not  yield  a fair  profit. 


You  know  how  much 
the  show  windows  can 
teach  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  things  that 
the  shops  offer.  Go  along 
any  busy  shopping  street 
and  watch  the  throngs 
who  stop  and  look  at  the  displays  in  those  windows 
which  exhibit  goods  that  are  new  and  novel  or 
that  offer  special  price  values.  Follow  some  of 
those  people,  who  have  stopped  to  look  into  the 
shop,  and  you  will  notice  that  they  buy  the  goods 
that  the  window  has  brought  to  their  attention. 
The  merchant  uses  the  show  window  to  exhibit  his 
goods;  the  shopper  receives  suggestions  of  the 
things  that  he  needs  or  which  he  can  buy  to  ad- 
vantage. It  is  mutually  helpful.  You  cannot  afford 
to  go  along  the  street  and  never  even  glance  at  the 
show  windows.  The  advertising  pages  of  The 
Magazine  are  a series  of  show  windows  in  which 
the  manufacturers  of  goods  used  by  the  painting 
and  decorating  trade  may  bring  their  wares  to  the 
attention  of  possible  purchasers.  They  are  show 
windows  by  which  the  painters  and  decorators 
may  learn  where  to  buy  the  materials  they  need  or 
which  they  can  offer  to  their  customers  as  novel- 
ties. If  you  fail  to  make  use  of  them;  if  you 
neglect  to  read  the  advertising  pages  as  carefully 
as  the  rest  of  The  Magazine,  it  is  your  fault  if  your 
more  wideawake  competitor  passes  you  in  the  race 
for  business.  And,  as  the  shopper  says  on  enter- 
ing the  store,  “I  would  like  to  see  such  and  such 
a thing  which  is  in  your  window,”  in  order  to  in- 
sure the  most  satisfactory  service,  so  you  can  help 
the  advertiser,  can  obtain  better  attention  for 
yourself  and  be  of  assistance  to  us,  if  when  you 
find  anything  that  interests  you,  you  will  write 
for  further  particulars  and  say: — “1  saw  your  ad- 
vertisement in  The  Painters  Magazine.”  Just  as 
the  merchant  cannnot  put  all  of  his  wares  in  the 
show  window,  so  the  manufacturer  cannot  tell  all 
his  story  in  an  advertisement,  and  the  wideawake 


painter  who  wants  to  keep  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession will  not  put  it  off  till  the  need  comes  for 
the  goods,  but  when  he  sees  anything  in  the  trade's 
show  window  that  may  be  of  immediate  or  future 
use,  he  will  write  to  the  advertiser  for  further  in- 
formation, for  catalogues  or  samples,  as  may  be 
necessary.  Are  yrou  a wideawake  painter  or  do 
you  pass  by  the  show  windows  of  the  trade  with 
your  eyres  shut? 


Again  we  want  to  urge 
MUTUAL  those  readers  of  The 

Painters  Magazine,  who 
FIRE  are  affiliated  with  the  In- 

ternational Association  of 
INSURANCE.  Master  House  Painters 

and  Decorators,  to  give 
their  support  to  the  committee  that  is  taking  steps 
to  organize  a master  painters’  mutual  fire  insur- 
ance company.  The  report  presented  before  the 
recent  Cincinnati  convention  showed  that  the  mas- 
ter painter  is  paying  too  much  for  his  fire  insur- 
ance, according  to  statistics  recording  the  number 
of  paint  shop  fires  in  proportion  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  shops.  Moreover,  the  steps  that  are  being 
taken  in  many  localities  requiring  paint  shops  to 
take  special  precautions  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard, 
will  greatly  lessen  the  risk.  But  it  can  scarcely  be 
expected  that  the  old  line  insurance  companies  will 
voluntarily  reduce  their  rates  on  paint  shops  be- 
cause of  these  fire  prevention  laws  unless  compelled 
to  do  so  by  the  competition  of  a mutual  company^. 
Fire  insurance  is  one  of  the  costly  overhead 
charges  incidental  to  the  painting  business,  and 
therefore  anything  that  will  reduce  its  expense 
should  appeal  to  the  trade.  Those  interested 
should  write,  pledging  their  support,  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Edward  C.  Beck,  166  Dev- 
onshire street,  Boston,  or  asking  for  further  in- 
formation if  they  have  any  questions  concerning 
the  plan  or  any  doubts  as  to  its  practicability. 


In  this  issue  we  print 
THE  the  full  report  of  the  con- 

vention of  the  Indiana 
INDIANA  State  Association  of  Mas- 

ter Painters  and  Decora- 
CONVENTION.  tors,  held  at  Fort  Wayne, 

in  January.  While  this  re- 
port may  have  lost  something  in  news  value,  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  the  stenographic  report  to 
reach  us  earlier,  it  should  none  the  less  be  of  great 
interest  to  every  reader  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 
We  believe  that  if  our  readers  who  are  not  asso- 
ciation members  would  always  read  the  conven- 
tion reports  with  as  much  care  as  they  do  the  other 
portions  of  The  Magazine,  they  will  find  that  the 
useful  information  they  contain  will  well  repay  the 
time  spent  in  reading  them.  Moreover,  the  asso- 
ciations represent  a movement  which  is  making  for 
the  betterment  of  the  trade  at  large  and  the  mas- 
ter painter  who  does  not  keep  himself  informed  in 
regard  to  this  associated  effort  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  trade  is  lagging  behind  arid  failing  to 
grasp  the  opportunities  that  are  open  to  him  to  im- 
prove his  business  and  to  raise  it  to  a higher  stand- 
ing in  the  community.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
associations  have  played  a very  important  part  in 
raising  the  painting  and  decorating  trade  from  the 
inferior  standing  it  had  in  the  days  of  the  cellar 
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shop,  with  the  slate  hanging  beside  the  door,  and 
the  push  cart  for  transporting  materials  to  the  job, 
to  the  present  position  that  the  first  class  painter 
and  decorator  enjoys  where  he  is  on  a level  with 
any  other  business  man,  and  if  he  is  modern  and 
up-to-date  is  welcomed  on  the  Board  of  Trade  or 
any  other  body  of  business  men  engaged  in  look- 
ing after  the  civic  welfare  of  the  town.  In  every 
line  of  business,  organized  effort  has  been  found 
necessary  and  has  resulted  in  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  trade,  making  for  efficiency  and  bring- 
ing greater  profit  to  those  engaged  in  it.  For  this 
reason,  every  business  man  should  welcome  the  re- 
ports of  the  associations  of  men  engaged  in  the 
same  line  of  business  as  himself,  as  opportunities  to 
increase  his  business  knowledge  and  to  keep  him 
posted  on  the  trend  of  the  trade.  We  commend 
the  report  of  the  Indiana  convention  because  of  the 
practical  value  of  the  papers  that  were  read  and 
the  discussions  following  them.  An  address  on 
the  recently  enacted  Indiana  workmen's  compensa- 
tion law,  by  a man  enagaged  in  the  compensation 
insurance  business,  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
employers  not  only  in  Indiana  but  in  every  other 
State  where  compensation  laws  have  been  enacted. 


Every  one  in  the  busi- 
STEADY  ness  acknowledges  that  one 

of  the  greatest  difficulties 
WORK  FOR  that  besets  the  painting 

trade  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
YOUR  MEN.  a seasonal  vocation  and 

for  that  reason  does  not 
offer  inducement  enough  to  attract  boys  to  take 
it  up.  Young  men  naturally  shun  an  employment 
which  has  as  much  idle  time  as  is  usual  in  the 
painting  trade.  But  fortunately  this  condition  can 
be  remedied  if  the  employers  will  set  about  it  in 
the  proper  manner.  There  is  no  need  to  wait  for 
the  whole  trade  to  take  action  on  this  matter.  Y~ou 
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can  do  your  own  part  toward  correcting  it,  and 
the  best  time  is  right  now,  with  the  busy  season 
confronting  you.  Unfortunately  some  painters 
promise  the  impossible  and  assure  all  their  cus- 
tomers that  they  will  begin  the  job  right  away  and 
will  push  it  through.  They  are  afraid  to  say  that 
their  men  are  busy  and  hesitate  to  ask  the  cus- 
tomer to  wait  his  turn  lest  he  goes  to  some  rival 
painter  to  get  his  work  done.  Then  they  will  put 
on  a crew  of  any  tramp  painters  who  come  along 
and  rush  the  job  through  to  completion,  and  as 
soon  as  the  busy  season  is  over  will  lay  off  ail 
their  men  until  another  job  comes  along.  How- 
ever, it  only  requires  a little  tact  with  your  cus- 
tomers to  make  them  see  that  if  they  want  really 
good  painting  they  must  wait  for  the  men  who  are 
good  mechanics  and  not  compel  you  to  hire  tramp 
journeymen  that  you  know  knothing  about  and 
whose  work  is  not  likely  to  be  satisfactory.  There 
are  few  property  owners  who  are  so  situated  that 
they  are  not  willing  to  put  off  painting  for  a little 
while  if  you  explain  to  them  that  by  doing  so  you 
can  assure  them  a much  better  and  more  durable 
job  at  no  additional  cost.  Moreover,  it  will  be  to 
your  own  advantage,  for  it  will  enable  you  to  build 
up  a satisfied  crew  of  journeymen  painters,  who 
will  do  their  best  for  you  because  they  see  that 
you  are  doing  your  best  to  give  them  steady  em- 
ployment. And  by  the  way,  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
let  them  know  that  you  are  doing  this  for  their 
benefit.  Don’t  for  a moment  think  that  your  men 
will  not  appreciate  this.  The  time  to  begin  this 
effort  to  give  your  men  steadier  employment  is 
right  now  when  the  season  is  opening.  And  it 
will  help  you  if  you  mention  the  fact  to  your  com- 
petitors to  get  them  to  follow  the  same  plan — as 
far  as  possible.  It  will  go  a long  way  toward  avoid- 
ing labor  troubles  in  your  neighborhood.  And 
what  is  more  important  even  than  that  is  that  it 
will  help  to  attract  bright,  intelligent  boys  to  the 
painting  trade. 
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Industrial  Training  for  Boys 

A THE  WAY  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  IS  HANDLING  THE  PROBLEM. 

By  Arthur  H.  N.  Rogers,  Instructor. 


MANY  of  our  large  cities  are  waking  up  to 
the  advantage  of  giving  some  kinds  of 
training  along  industrial  lines  to  our  boys. 
In  most  cases,  so  far,  the  attempt  has  been  very  ef- 
feminate, full  of  daintiness  and  frills,  but  there  are 
others  in  which  it  is  being  handled  in  a man’s  way, 
with  a big  grip  and  a fair  understanding  of  what  a 
real  technical  training  demands. 

In  Europe,  we  see  the  authorities  giving  their 
best  efforts,  and  devoting  large  sums  of  money  to 
the  adequate  equipment  and  efficient  staffing  of 
their  technical  schools.  These  are  in  every  respect 
the  equal  of  the  most  modern  workshop ; the  very 
latest  machinery,  and  the  best  of  certificated  in- 
structors alike  being  supplied. 

The  value  of  these  schools  is  also  recognized  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  large  manufacturing  con- 
cerns. They,  without  cost  to  the  school,  often  re- 
placing old  machinery  with  the  most  modern. 
They  also  give  valuable  prizes  and  scholarships  to 
the  boys  and  men  in  their  employ  who  attend  these 
schools  ; the  amount  of  their  wages,  in  many  cases, 
being  influenced  by  the  diploma  obtained. 

How  many  instructors  and  members  of  educa- 
tion committees  realize  the  power  which  lies  in 
their  hands,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  responsibil- 
ity which  is  theirs,  and  stop  to  consider  what  they 
are  really  doing  for  the  boys  under  their  care  in 
preparing  them  to  face  the  world. 

To  train  a boy,  so  that  he  may  demand  thirty 
dollars  per  week  is  not  enough.  How  many  of  us 
grasp  the  fact  that  a great  part  of  our  duty  is  to 
develop  the  boy’s  character  as  well  as  his  brain  and 
hands ; to  show  him  the  exquisite  pleasure  to  be 
obtained  from  the  knowledge  of  a piece  of  work 
well  done;  to  create  something  which  bears  the 
stamp  of  self?  Such  education  as  this  puts  self- 
respect  into  those  whom  our  system  of  modern 
commercialism  is  forming  into  automatons. 

What  is  there  in  life  for  a man  who  stands  along 
the  side  of  a track,  and  as  the  partly  finished  auto- 
mobile slowly  moves  along,  slips  his  portion  of  the 
machine  into  its  place?  Does  that  man  live,  or 
only  exist?  How  much  better  are  the  methods  used 
in  many  of  our  schools?  We  have  teachers  of 
manual  instruction,  who  teach  all  the  boys  to  make 
the  same  type  of  broom  holder,  the  same  book- 
stall, and  tabaret  with  doleful  monotony,  no  at- 
tempt being  made  to  bring  out  the  individual  art, 
which  lies  dormant  in  every  child.  The  instruction 
would  have  far  more  educational  value  if  the  boys 
were  induced  to  add  something  of  individuality  "to 
the  ends  of  those  book-stalls ; some  simple  design, 
chip-carving,  or  even  altering  the  general  outline  of 
the  whole. 

The  system,  in  many  industrial  schools,  of  the 
cut-and-dried  courses,  often  shaped  by  well  inten- 
tioned  persons,  who  know  little  of  the  practical 
needs  of  the  crafts  so  provided  for.  is  a dead  fail- 
ure. Then  arises  the  question  of  what  shall  take 
their  place. 


hirst,  there  is  the  need  to  remember  that  teach- 
ers are  born  and  not  made.  Some  difficulty  there 
may  be  in  the  finding  of  fully  qualified  craftsmen, 
who  are  able  to  impart  their  knowledge,  but  thev 
do  exist.  To  such  should  be  given  the  position  of 
instructors;  only  the  best  should  be  employed  in 
our  schools.  An  efficient  teaching  staff  is  a coun- 
try’s greatest  asset. 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  a new  system  was  com- 
menced last  September  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Washington  Junior  High  School;  the  object  being 
to  give  equal  chances  to  all  students.  For  years 
the  academic  scholars  have  been  provided  for  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  city.  The  Washington 
Junior  High  School  is  divided  into  four  sections, 
viz. Academic,  Commercial,  Household  and  In- 
dustrial departments.  These  are  all  separate,  yet 
worked  with  the  finest  system  of  co-operation  in 
the  State.  It  is  my  intention  to  touch  only  on  the 
industrial  work. 

There  are  nine  shops  : — Gas  engine,  mill,  cabinet- 
making,  pattern-making,  plumbing,  sheet-metal 
working,  printing,  painting  and  decorating  and 
electrical  work.  s 

For  the  first  half  year  (7th  B)  all  pupils  of  the 
school  take  the  same  course.  At  the  end  of  this 
half  year  the  boys  may  choose  one  of  the  four  de- 
partments— Academic,  Commercial,  Industrial  Arts 
and  Household  Arts.  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
first  and  the  entire  second  year,  the  pupils  in  the 
Industrial  Arts  Department"  are  given  a “try-out” 
course,  spending  ten  weeks  in  each  of  six  different 
shops.  In  addition  to  the  shop  work,  the  bo>  s have 
mathematics  and  drawing,  and  the  usual  academic 
subjects  of  these  school  years.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  year,  the  Industrial  art  pupil  may  choose 
the  line  of  work  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize  for 
one  or  two  additional  years. 

The  success  of  this  school,  which  draws  its  stu- 
dents from  one  quarter  of  the  city  only,  is  so 
marked  that  provision  is  being  made  for  three 
new  schools,  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  other  three 
sections.  Following  on  these.  Rochester  will  be 
compelled  to  build  a technical  institute,  and  so  fur- 
ther provide  for  the  advanced  students’,  passing  up 
from  the  junior  high  schools. 

The  writer  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  painting 
and  decorating  class,  a photograph  of  which  is 
given.  Teaching  painting,  lettering  and  decorating 
is  quite  a new  venture  in  our  day  school.  Judge, 
by  the  work  on  the  walls,  of  the  quantity  of  work 
which  can  be  done  in  seven  months  by  green  pu- 
pils, though  much  of  this  work  was  done  during 
the  ten  weeks  “try-out”  course.  Furniture  finish- 
ing also  done  by  these  pupils,  models  from  the 
wood  working  shops  being  sent  here  for  the  finish- 
ing. This  is  done  in  a room  adjoining. 

As  will  be  noticed,  all  the  work  is  on  a practical 
scale.  The  section  of  a room  was  built  especially 
to  give  the  boys  a real  idea  of  knowledge  of  the 
estimate  and  value  of  wall  surfaces.  The  moulded 
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plaster  cornice  and  finished  wood  trims,  giving  the 
students  a fine  opportunity  of  working  out  their 
color  schemes,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions 
as  would  be  met  with  out  on  the  job. 

First  a rough  sketch  and  estimate  is  made,  this 


having  been  passed  by  the  instructor  and  ex- 
plained, the  actual  work  is  commenced. 

In  a department  such  as  this  the  individuality  of 
the  student  is  especially  catered  for.  He  often 
makes  the  crudest  attempts  at  a design,  but  with  a 
little  guidance  and  suggestion,  a really  workable 
idea  is  arrived  at,  much  to  the  boy’s  joy  and  satis- 
faction. Many  show  a marked  gift  for  drawing 
and  painting.  With  them  the  work  is  a pleasure. 


The  theory  of  the  craft  is  also  given.  The  com- 
position and  analysis  of  paints,  varnishes,  enamels, 
oils  and  turpentine  is  taught  by  lectures  and  ex- 
periments. There  are  also  lectures  on  bristles, 
gums,  etc.  A very  useful  cabinet  of  samples  is  in 


the  room,  filled  with  a varied  collection  of  gums, 
shellacs,  pigments,  bristles,  etc.,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  manufacturers  who  so  kindly  pre- 
sented them. 

In  conclusion,  all  painters  (employers  and  em- 
ployes) should  work  well  together  to  establish  and 
support  these  classes,  for  it  is  only  by  this  means 
we  can  hope  to  raise  the  tone  of  the  trade  and  im- 
prove the  standard  of  our  work. 


The  Painting  Class  at  the  Washington  Junior  High  School. 


Vehicle  Paint  Shop  Suggestions 


EFFICIENCY— REPAINTING  WAGONS— SPECIALIZING  WORK  — COLOR  COMBINA- 
TIONS—PRICING  WORK. 


By  M.  C, 

THIS  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine  finds  the 
carriage  painter  in  the  full  stride  of  his  an- 
nual activities,  and  every  day  he  must  plan 
to  make  a little  greater,  if  possible,  in  the  matter  of 
output  than  the  preceding  one.  At  this  rush  sea- 
son, as  at  no  other  time,  he  must  try  to  have  two 
licks  count  where  only  one  counted  before.  The 
efficiency  which  has  been  exploited  through  the 
land  for  the  past  three  or  four  years  should  now,  at 
all  times,  be  established  and  developed.  Every- 


Hillick. 

body,  from  the  grease  cleaner  to  the  finisher,  may 
now  be  expected^ to  show  the  mettle  that  makes  the 
money  for  the  “boss.”  This  rush  time  should  find 
plenty  of  stock  and  tools  on  hand  and  in  proper 
order  for  instant  use.  A little  delay  in  getting  to 
hand  some  bit  of  material  or  some  tool  indispensa- 
ble for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  business,  often 
proves  the  means  of  disappointing  a valued  cus- 
tomer, and  of  possibly  losing  him  altogether.  Liv- 
ing up  to  promises  is  an  important  element  in  the 
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handling  of  a vehicle  painting  business.  The  car 
owner,  unlike  the  carriage  or  wagon  owner,  cannot 
be  put  off  easily  with  the  assurance  that  the  delay 
is  for  the  betterment  of  the  finish  and  for  the  ulti- 
mate good  of  the  job.  His  attitude  toward  these 
matters  is  somehow  different  from  that  of  the  car- 
riage or  wagon  owner.  A day’s  use  of  the  car  may 
mean,  in  many  cases,  a cash  investment,  or  the 
meeting  of  a necessity,  which  cannot  be  ignored 
without  loss  or  material  inconvenience  or  both. 
Promptness  in  getting  work  out  on  the  date  prom- 
ised, as  well  as  in  transacting  all  other  business 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  shop,  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  supports  of  the  venture. 

For  some  years,  as  the  carriage  painter  will  re- 
call, the  wagon  painting  feature  of  the  trade  has 
languished,  partly  because  the  painter  has  been 
chasing  after  the  automobile  end  of  the  work,  and 
partly  because  the  owners,  seeing  the  drift  of 
things,  have  let  the  old,  worn  and  faded  coats,  and 
the  shimmerless  fragment  of  varnish,  wear  on  un- 
honored and  to  the  detriment  of  the  vehicle.  Why 
not  get  after  some  of  this  wagon  equipment  and 
make  a bid  for  putting  it  in  shape  again?  It  may 
possibly  not  pay  as  big  profits  as  the  automobile 
work,  but  it  helps  to  fill  in,  and  with  the  drift  of 
carriage  work  that  comes  along,  a larger  volume  of 
work  is  assured  for  the  business.  The  best  oaying 
shop  is  one  that,  for  the  longest  period  possible  in  a 
year,  maintains  a maximum  volume  of  work  un- 
der way. 

Many  of  these  old  worn  and  parched  wagon  sur- 
faces upon  examination  may  show  enough  vitality 
and  substance  to  warrant  scouring  down  with 
block  pumice  stone  or  with  coarse  sandpaper,  and 
after  casting  a coat  of  lead  or  some  other  good  sur- 
facing material  over  it,  and  then  draw  puttying  it, 
doing  this  latter  smooth  enough  to  make  the  work 
of  sandpapering  comparatively  light,  as  such  proc- 
esses go,  the  color  may  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
one  coat  of  flat  and  one  coat  of  varnish  color.  Then 
the  application  of  one  coat  of  rubbing  varnish  and 
one  coat  of  heavy,  hard-drying  finishing  varnish 
will  bring  out  a finish  that,  in  all  essential  points, 
will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  owner.  On  these 
old  surfaces,  where  it  is  not  easy,  if  at  all  possible, 
to  bring  out  a finish  of  the  finest  sort,  except  at 
prohibitive  cost,  it  is  a matter  of  importance  that 
striping  designs  be  employed  sufficiently  elaborate 
to  in  an  important  measure  conceal  the  surface 
defects.  In  so  handling  this  work,  we  may  at  rea- 
sonable cost  produce  a finish  that  both  in  the  mat- 
ter of  appearance  and  durability  will  prove  satis- 
factory. 

Again,  some  other  wagon  jobs  may  reach  the 
shop  in  a condition  calling  for  touching  up,  or 
maybe  needing  a little  more  than  that,  but  for 
which  the  owner  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay.  All 
such  jobs  resolve  themselves  into  a duty  of  giving 
value  received,  with  the  added  incentive  of  per- 
haps realizing  additional  business  in  the  car  or  car- 
riage line  through  handling  them  at  a profit  some- 
what below  the  normal  rate.  When  it  happens 
that  these  touch-up  jobs  are  bad  enough  to  make 
the  work  of  matching  and  touching  up  more  than 
commonly  difficult,  our  plan  would  be  to  make  a 
color  matched  closely  to  the  old  one  and,  after 
sandpapering  the  surface  down  nicely,  put  on  a 
coat  all  over,  giving  it  enough  body  to  cover  sol- 
idly. Then  run  some  suitable  striping  lines,  of  a 
color  to  best  harmonize  with  the  field  color  and 


relieve  the  defects  and  inequalities  of  the  surface 
in  general,  over  the  job,  and  then  with  a single  coat 
of  a heavy,  hard-drying  finishing  varnish  top  the 
work  off. 

The  running  parts  of  these  wagon  jobs  should 
have  a thorough  treatment,  for  on  practically  all 
such  work  these  parts  have  been  neglected  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  virtually  stripped  of  paint 
and  varnish.  About  the  least  that  can  be  done  for 
these  parts,  in  order  to  fit  them  to  support  the 
finish  of  the  body,  taking  the  jobs  on  an  average, 
is  to  dress  down  the  old  scaling  and  diseased  gar- 
ment of  paint  and  apply  a coat  of  lead  or  other 
surfacing  material,  brushing  it  out  smooth  and 
clean  for  quick  surfacing  results  with  the  least 
amount  of  labor.  'If  in  a very  bad  condition,  a 
second  coat  of  material  to  surface  upon  and  to  give 
increased  protection  to  the  parts  will  be  in  order. 
If  the  first  sandpapering  has  been  done  thoroughly, 
as  it  should  be,  a small  amount  of  work  will  bring 
the  filler  coats  to  a good  condition  to  apply  color 
upon,  thus  affording  the  parts  the  fullest  possible 
protection  and  giving  a substantial  foundation  for 
the  color  and  the  varnish  coats.  In  a majority  of 
cases  one  coat  of  color,  one  coat  of  varnish  color 
and  a single  coat  of  heavy  gear  finishing  varnish 
will  suffice  to  bring  out  a suitable  finish  for  these 
parts. 

The  inside  of  closed  top  wagons  are  also  to  be 
looked  after,  if  the  work  applied  would  be  made 
uniform  throughout.  Sometimes  the  interior  parts 
are  painted  and  again  they  are  finished  in  the  nat- 
ural wood ; but  whatever  the  finish  selected,  the 
main  thing  is  to  slick  up  the  inside  in  a manner  to 
match  the  outside  and  give  the  whole  job  an  ap- 
pearance of  uniformity  and  neatness  of  effect.  This 
inside  finish,  be  it  natural  wood  or  paint,  need  not 
be  elaborate,  except  upon  the  strictly  high  class 
wagon.  A simple  scheme  of  painting,  or  a sand- 
papering down  of  the  natural  wood,  with  a coat  or 
two  of  shellac  and  a coat  of  inside  finishing  varnish 
will  fetch  this  part  of  the  job  along  in  good  shape. 

In  all  this  old  wagon  work  it  will  be  found  the 
surest  economy  to  use  paints  and  varnish  of  the 
best  quality,  for  if  there  is  any  class  of  jobs  that 
urgently  need  the  protection  of  good,  wearable 
paint  .mb  varnish  material  it  is  this.  Then,  too,  the 
quality  of  the  labor  employed  should  be  of  the  best, 
for  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  found  more  economical 
to  use  fewer  coats  and  processes  and  have  them 
wrought  upon  the  surface  with  the  finest  class  of 
skill  than  to  bury  the  surface  under  a mass  of  ma- 
terial put  on  by  workmen  of  inferior  skill  or  of 
careless  habits. 

In  the  automobile  and  carriage  line  this  time  of 
the  year  should  find  the  painter  busy,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  touch-up'  and  varnish  class  of  jobs, 
for  now  is  the  time  when  quick  handling  of  re- 
painting work,  clearing  and  refilling  of  the  shop 
brings  in  the  larger  profits.  The  heavy  repainting 
repairs  should,  ere  this,  be  well  out  of  the  way.  and 
if  this  is,  the  situation  then  the  problem  of  taking 
care  of  this  rush  volume  of  carriage  and  car  work 
will  be  greatly  simplified. 

It  will  prove  of  material  advantage  to  keep  the 
help  working  along  special  lines  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, for  here  the  greatest  efficiency  lies.  The  spe- 
cialist will  naturally  accomplish  more  and,  all 
things  considered,  better  work  than  the  man  who  is 
driven  from  pillar  to  post.  Good  general  workmen 
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are  indispensable  in  the  small  shop  especially,  but 
the  more  they,  or  other  men,  are  worked  in  special 
fields  the  greater  the  productiveness  of  their  ef- 
forts. The  great  carriage  and  automobile  facto- 
ries recognize  this  and  practice  it.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  produce  the  results  which 
these  mammoth  concerns  accomplish  except 
through  the  medium  of  the  most  highly  special- 
ized skill.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  prac- 
tice is  that,  wherever  and  whenever  the  proprietor 
of  the  small  paint  shop  finds  it  possible  to  employ 
his  help  in  teams  or  as  individuals  in  special  lines, 
it  will  be  for  his  material  interests  to  do  so.  Here 
lies  the  largest  degree  of  efficiency  and  productive 
results.  The  special  qualifications  and  aptitude  of 
the  individual  workman  should  be  studied  and 
utilized.  One  man  may  be  expert  at  the  art  of 
matching  and  mixing  colors,  while  another  may 
excel  at  striping,  another  at  finishing  and  so  on. 
Specialization  of  all  these  various  degrees  of  skill 
will  make  for  the  efficiency  and  profit-earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  shop  to  an  extent  inadequately  un- 
derstood until  actually  put  into  practice. 

In  this  touch-up  and  varnish  class  of  work,  it  is 
a good  plan  to  do  as  little  unhanging  and  dis- 
sembling of  the  parts  of  the  vehicle  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  ready  and  convenient  handling  of 
the  work.  The  stubborn  screw  or  the  rusty  bolt, 
or  some  other  equally  obstinate  part  of  the  job 
may  be  the  means,  when  taking  apart,  of  eating 
up  a serious  portion  of  the  profits.  A paint  shop 
manager,  long  in  the  business,  anent  this  matter, 
declares  that  the  dissembling  and  assembling  of 
the  car  and  carriage  parts  determines,  in  a large 
way,  the  profit  or  loss  to  be  credited  for  or  against 
the  job. 

At  this  time  there  will  be,  no  doubt,  a good 
many  jobs  to  eo  through  with  the  application  of 
one  coat  of  color,  some  striping  effects,  one  coat  of 
rubbing  varnish  and  a coat  of  finishing  varnish. 
Occasionally  the  rubbing  coat  is  omitted,  although 
this  cannot  be  passed  along  as  good  or  safe  prac- 
tice. However,  in  either  case  there  will  be  a color 
selection  to  be  m;ade,  and  in  this  matter  the  painter 


and  the  car  owner  may  well  work  together.  In 
fact,  the  writer  has  often  thought  that  the  painter 
could,  to  his  own  personal  advantage,  be  of  much 
greater  help  to  the  car  owner  in  making  choice  of 
the  most  available  color,  or  combination  of  colors, 
if  he  would  freely  and  frankly  go  into  details  con- 
cerning the  merits  of  the  different  pigments.  As 
we  have  heretofore  stated  in  these  columns,  it 
would  be  an  excellent  plan  for  the  painter  to  have 
all  the  principal  colors  displayed  upon  panels  say 
a foot  long  by  half  that  in  width,  showing  them 
under  a full  lustre,  and  in  a position  from  which 
all,  or  most  all,  the  real  charms  of  the  colors  may 
be  studied.  Then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  painter 
in  explaining  the  individual  points  of  the  pig- 
ments, the  car  owner  would  be  in  a position  to 
make  an  intelligent  choice  for  his  job. 

There  is  a strong  inclination  to  get  away  from 
the  solemn  black  and  the  darker  greens  and  blues, 
except  in  the  larger  cities,  the  advantages  of  the 
lighter  colors  for  general  purpose  cars  used  largely 
upon  country  and  village  roads  having  long  since 
been  demonstrated.  What  these  advantages  are  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  painter  to  explain  fully  to  his 
customer  or  prospective  customer,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Well  selected  colors,  placed  to  the  great- 
est advantage  on  the  car,  are  a fine  advertisement 
for  the  painter,  and  the  opportunity  to  obtain  this 
publicity  should  not  be  neglected. 

Close  examination  of  the  car  prior  to  making  a 
price  for  the  work  of  painting  and  varnishing  will 
be  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  car  owner  and  the 
painter,  and  will  prove  the  means  of  avoiding  mis- 
understandings when  it  is  too  late,  possibly,  to 
agreeably  settle  the  case.  An  item  of  foremost  im- 
portance to  the  painter  is  that  of  cleaning  up  the 
car  for  the  painting  and  varnishing  operations. 
This  item,  taking  cars  as  they  run,  may  rightly  be- 
estimated  at  $10  per  car,  unless  apparatus  for 
cleaning  with  jets  of  steam,  or  with  some  other 
equally  effective  mechanical  device,  be  available. 
The  car-cleaning  item  is  an  important  one,  and  it 
needs  to  be  given  a fair  reckoning  in  the  labor  cost 
of  painting. 


Booming  Paint  Trade  in  Maine 

HOW  THE  CHARLES  M.  HAY  PAINT  COMPANY,  OF  PORTLAND,  PUSH  THEIR  SALES 

TOTAL  HIGHER  EACH  YEAR. 


By  George  Wilfred  Wright. 


IF  you  are  around  Portland,  Me.,  about  the  time 
the  Charles  M.  Hay  Paint  Company  refinish 
their  store  front,  you  may  hear  one  of  their 
customers  asking  another  if  he  knows  what  color 
it  will  be  this  time.  If  you  pick  up  a Portland  pa- 
per and  glance  through  its  pages,  your  eye  will 
probably  be  attracted  to  several  black  circles.  Each 
one  is  just  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  printed  in- 
side are  short,  pithy  remarks  about  paint,  brushes, 
glass,  varnishes,  flat  wall  finishes  or  something  sim- 
ilar. If  you  will  notice  some  of  the  store  circulars 


and  other  sales  literature  of  this  concern,  you  will 
observe  a registered  trade-mark  by  which  they 
identify  the  store  and  the  goods  it  sells  with  un- 
questionable quality  merchandise.  These  are 
merely  a few  of  the  many  different  and  original 
methods  this  modern  store  of  the  Pine  Tree  State 
uses  to  get  business  and  keep  it.  It’s  interesting 
to  meet  and  talk  with  a man  who  thinks  out  new 
ways  and  works  out  new  ideas  in  his  business  in 
order  to  gain  leadership  in  his  line.  And  a busi- 
ness which  is  interesting  enough  to  talk  over  and 
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write  of,  will  be  interesting  enough  to  the  paint 
trade  to  read  about. 

None  of  us  are  extremely  fond  of  ancient  his- 
tory, but  it  is  often  satisfying  to  know  when  a con- 
cern began  its  career  and  how  old  it  is.  The  C.  M. 


Hay  Paint  Company  established  its  paint  business 
on  April  1,  1908.  But  to  go  back  to  the  real  origi- 
nal, it  was  in  1841  that  H.  H.  Hay  opened  ,a  drug 
store  in  Monument  Square,  since  1856  located  at 
the  junction  of  Middle  and  Free  streets,  in  Port- 
land. Several  years  later,  he  added  a line  of  paints, 
although  this  part  of  the  business  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  drug  department.  Still,  there  was  not 
the  team  work  in  the  two  distinct  lines  that  war- 
ranted their  being  sold  under  the  same  roof.  In 
April,  1908,  a fire  occurred  at  the  store.  There 
was  considerable  damage  caused  by  the  conflagra- 
tion, and  it  was  decided,  in  the  adjustment  of  mat- 
ters, to  conduct  the  paint  business  in  an  entirely 
new  place  and  in  a different  location,  and  by  a new 
corporation.  The  store,  which  was  secured  for 


selling  paint  was  on  a side  street,  just  off  the  main 
thoroughfare.  Wise  heads  told  the  proprietors  the 
public  would  not  go  out  of  its  way  to  get  paint 
and  kindred  articles,  and  a store  starting  on  a 
street  off  the  beaten  trail  was  doomed  to  failure. 
But  the  Hay  company  were  not  opening  five  and 
ten  cent  stores,  where  locations  are  practically  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
had  a line  of  goods  which  the  people  wanted,  and 
for  which  a greater  demand  could  be  created.  They 
believed  the  right  kind  of  a store,  with  the  best 
kind  of  service  and  the  right  character  of  goods  at 
fair  prices,  could  be  made  to  go,  and  go  strong  for 
profit,  whether  it  was  located  on  an  important  cor- 
ner where  great  throngs  were  continually  passing  or 
sandwiched  in  between  a peanut  stand  and  a Dutch 
grocery  on  a less  important  street.  The  store  was 
hired,  stocked  and  opened.  The  people  were  told 
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what  was  sold  and  why  they  should  come  there  for 
their  paint  and  supplies.  The  place  was  small  and 
unpretentious  at  first,  but  Portland  folks  soon 
found  their  way  to  it.  They  discovered  that  a real 
service  store,  though  not  on  one  of  the  main 
streets,  was  more  worthy  of  their  patronage  than  a 
pompous  establishment  on  one  of  the  best  corners 
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in  town.  “It  wasn’t  long-,”  explained  Mr.  Small, 
the  treasurer  of  the  C.  M.  Hay  Company,  “be- 
fore our  small  store  had  to  be  enlarged  to  accom- 
modate our  trade.  We  made  friends  with  the 
painters,  as  well  as  with  the  man  or  woman  who 
had  a painting  job  in  their  home  which  they  wished 
to  handle  themselves.  Our  wholesale  business  in- 
creased and  soon  extended  to  places  outside  of 
Portland.  Today  we  keep  two  men  traveling 


“We  find  today,’’  continued  Mr.  Small,  “more  co- 
operation among  the  paint,  varnish  and  paint 
manufacturers  than  in  former  years.  The  exten- 
sive advertising  campaigns  have  brought  them 
closer  together,  and  by  the  aid jof  good  dealer  lit- 
erature, there  has  been  a decided  improvement  in 
sales.” 

“Then  you  people  are  believers  in  advertising,” 
said  the  writer. 


Store  of  Charles  M.  Hay  Paint  Company. 


throughout  Maine  in  automobiles,  looking  after 
this  important  branch  of  the  business.” 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  gradual  elimi- 
nation of  the  jobber  and  bringing  either  the  retad 
dealer  or  the  consumer  in  direct  contact  with  the 
paint  manufacturer,  both  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Small 
claimed  that  it  would  not  only  be  impossible  but 
impracticable.  “The  wholesale  dealer,”  they  said, 
“is  as  necessary  in  this  field  as  the  retailer.  He 
takes  care  of  the  business  of  the  small  dealer  which 
would  utterly  be  ignored  if  the  big  manufacturers 
had  to  do  it.” 


“We  surely  are,”  was  the  ready  response,  and  at 
this  point  several  specimens  of  display  advertising 
which  the  Hay  company  carry  in  the  Portland 
newspapers  were  shown.  These  examples  thor- 
oughly verified  their  confidence  in  strong,  forceful 
advertising  in  local  mediums  which  are  intended  to 
reach  the  people  direct. 

dn  commenting  on  this  style  of  display,  the  pro- 
prietors remarked : — “We  wanted  to  get  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  and  away  from  the  gen- 
eral run  of  advertising  shown  by  most  stores,  so 
we  adopted  these  circles  and  in  each  one  of  them 
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we  have  placed  a short  expression  featuring  some 
point  about  the  Hay  store  or  the  goods  we  sell.  Be- 
sides getting  up  the  circle  arrangement,  the  next 
plan  was  to  have  it  run  in  the  paper  to  such  an  ad- 
vantage that  it  would  attract  the  attention  of  the 
reader,  so  we  made  a deal  with  the  publishers  to 
place  these  designs  on  the  pages  as  we  designated.” 
“Of  all  these  various  effects  and  combinations  of 
these  circles,  which  did  you  find  brought  the  most 
satisfying  results?”  asked  the  interviewer. 

“That  is  hard  to  say,”  replied  Mr.  Small.  “We 
ran  a whole  page  in  a diamond  shape  display  that 
was  considered  a good  advertisement,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  cumulative  effect  of  the  entire  series  was 
well  worth  the  cost  and  the  effort,  whether  or  not 
the  immediate  sales  paid  for  the  space  used.  As 
you  will  see,  we  have  run  these  circles  in  all  sorts 
of  shapes  and  forms  on  the  page,  and  it  has  brought 
us  prominently  before  the  buyers  and  users  of 
paint  wherever  the  paper  circulates.” 

The  Charles  M.  Hay  Paint  Company  have  a clear 
idea  of  the  value  of  advertising  as  a sales  builder. 
Entirely  too  many  merchants  expect  results  so 
soon  after  they  run  their  first  advertisements  that 
they  become  discouraged  and  stop  altogether. 
They  criticise  publicity  adversely  and  brand  it  as  a 
flat  failure,  but  the  cause  often  lies  at  their  own 
doors.  Oftentimes  the  copy  is  weak,  unatlractive 
and  indifferently  written,  and  more  often  the  sales 
force  in  the  store  are  away  out  of  touch  with  what 
is  being  advertised,  and  are  unacquainted  with  the 
effort  the  advertiser  is  making  to  draw  trade.  No 
store  should  run  a piece  of  advertising  copy  in  any 
medium  unless  there  is  something  about  it  that  is 
interesting  and  attractive  to  the  reader.  Space 
costs  enough,  even  in  country  newspapers,  to  use  it 
carefully  and  intelligently,  and  when  the  clear, 
forceful  ring  is  in  the  illustrations  and  copy,  there 
are  bound  to  be  results. 

Newspapers  are  not  depended  upon  altogether 
to  bring  business  to  this  successful  concern.  A 
successful  sales  building  plan,  which  was  carried 
out  in  its  early  days  by  the  Hay  company,  was  the 
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securing  of  handsome  calendars  bearing  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  various  Portland  schools.  A coupon 
was  run  in  the  paper,  which  the  boy  or  girl  who 
wanted  a picture  of  their  school  must  clip  and 
present  at  the  store  in  exchange  for  a calendar  with 
the  photo  of  the  school  desired.  The  response  to 
this  advertising  was  beyond  all  expectation.  Over 
14,000  calendars  were  given  out  that  year,  and 
many  new  customers  were  brought  to  the  store 
w)io  had  never  been  in  it  before.  Their  children  in- 
duced them  to  go  and  get  a picture  of  their  school, 
and  in  this  way  they  became  acquainted  with  the 
store. 

A large  amount  of  direct  advertising  is  done  each 
year  through  the  mail,  and  by  package  circulars.  A 
very  important  feature  of  this  class  of  publicity  is 
the  “Haymake”  trade-mark  that  appears  on  all  the 
literature  which  is  sent  out  from  the  store.  While 
this  is  used  largely  for  the  wholesale  trade,  still  it 
is  an  identifying  mark  of  high  quality  and  service 
applying  to  the  retail  business.  Using  a trade- 


mark in  retail  advertising  copy  is  unusual  excepi 
in  such  cases  where  a special  design  is  made  up 
into  which  the  name  of  the  concern  is  combined. 
There  is  no  reason  why  advertisers  should  not  pop- 
ularize a familiar  mark,  by  which  their  goods  could 
be  quickly  known.  A large  paint  and  glass  con- 
cern in  New  Jersey,  who  do  considerable  newspa- 
per advertising,  selected  a style  of  lettering  of  their 
firm  name,  and  on  the  advice  of  their  advertising 
man  it  was  made  up  in  a cut,  and  for  several  years 
it  appeared  in  their  advertisements.  They  con- 
sidered it  almost  equal  to  a trade-mark,  and  the 
public  became  quite  familiar  with  this  certain  style 
of  bold  prominent  display  used  in  their  name. 
After  a time  it  was  changed  to  a more  attractive 
design,  but  still  followed  out  the  original  idea. 

“Every  year  we  paint  our  store  front  a different 
color,"  remarked  Air.  Small,  as  he  spoke  about  the 
innovations  every  retailer  ought  to  think  up  in  or- 
der to  keep  a store  prominently  before  the  mind  of 
the  people.  “When  we  first  began  business  nere, 
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the  front  was  painted  yellow ; so  we  could  call  it 
the  ‘yellow  front  store.'  The  next  year  we  paintd 
it  red  ; then  it  was  known  as  the  ‘red  front  pamt 
store.’  After  a while  we  came  out  in  a dress  of 
blue,  followed  by  bright  green.  The  succeeding 
years  we  had  other  shades  and  colors.  This  year 
we  will  probably  paint  it  brown  ; but  in  any  case, 
the  publicity  and  favorable  comment  we  procure  is 
well  worth  the  effort  we  put  forth  in  this  matter." 
It  is  remarkable  how  much  talk  is  created  by  these 
little  stunts,  and  invariably  someone  will  become 
enough  interested  to  ask  questions  and  start  an  ar- 
gument. Barnum  is  credited  with  saying  that  he 
did  not  care  what  people  said  about  him  so  long  as 
they  said  something— let  it  be  either  good  or  bad, 


know,  but  he  got  his  name  before  the  people  in  a 
little  different  way  than  his  competitors. 

The  Charles  M.  Hay  Paint  Company  believes 
that  a successful  paint  business  should  hold  the 
trade,  the  good  will  and  friendship  of  the  painter. 
It  has  been  said  by  some  experienced  wholesale 
paint  merchants  that  the  painter  who  either  does 
journeywork  or  contracting  is  very  hard  to  deal 
with.  But  this  enterprising  Portland  house  feels 
that  by  the  aid  of  a strong  social  element  they  can 
hold  the  greater  portion  of  the  trade  and  deal  with 
it  as  successfully  as  with  the  regular  retail  buyer  of 
paints  and  finishes  for  the  home.  “In  our  whole- 
sale branch  of  this  business,”  stated  Mr.  Hay,  “we 
never  encourage  a painter  to  open  a store  on  a risk. 


The  Paint  Department  of  the  Hay  Store. 


but  when  they  said  nothing  at  all  he  knew  he  was 
facing  a ruinous  end.  This  is  not  to  apply  too 
closely  to  the  retail  merchant,  for  by  strict  atten- 
tion to  business  he  can  always  win  favorable  com- 
ment from  his  patrons,  but  he  should  so  manage  as 
to  bring  his  store  and  his  business  into  all  the  lime- 
light possible,  and  often  what  seems  insignificant 
can  be  made  to  produce  excellent  advertising.  A 
Boston  paint  dealer  lost  an  election  bet  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  from  that  time  he  made  ar- 
rangements with  the  publishers  to  print  his  name 
upside  down  in  all  future  display  advertising,  and 
his  name  is  upside  down  on  his  signs  and  delivery 
wagons.  What  made  him  conceive  such  a peculiar 
freak  notion  no  one  knows,  but  his  wishes  have 
been  carried  out,  and  a great  deal  of  extra  public- 
ity that  might  not  have  come  any  other  way  re- 
sulted. Whether  he  has  sold  more  goods  or  trans- 
acted a higher  percentage  of  business  we  do  not 


It  is  preferable  to  extend  credit  only  to  those  who 
really  have  business  ability  and  whom  we  feel  con- 
fident will  succeed.  In  this  way  we  keep  a higher 
class. of  retail  trade  in  our  wholesale  business.  Risk 
is  in  this  way  quite  minimized  and  business  mor- 
tality is  reduced  to  a very  low  figure.” 

Questioned  as  to  the  success  they  had  in  secur- 
ing good  store  salesmen  in  this  section,  the  answer 
was  in  substance  that  they  sought  to  make  their 
help  feel  that  in  the  store  they  were  members  of 
one  big  family  who  were  all  working  together  har- 
moniously for  the  building  up  and  developing  of 
the  business,  and,  of  course,  as  the  business  grew 
and  developed,  their  income  would  also  increase. 
“With  this  kind  of  a unity  among  our  men,”  said 
Mr.  Hay,  “we  are  never  afraid  they  will  leave  and 
take  some  trade  away  with  them.  We  have  about 
twenty  employes  in  our  paint  department,  and  they 
find  conditions  so  congenial  that  it  is  rarely  they 
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leaves  us  for  a position  in  a simiiar  line.  We  be- 
lieve in  their  loyalty  and  they  never  betray  our 
confidence.” 

The  Hay  store  is  a bright,  cheery  place,  as  clean 
as  the  proverbial  whistle.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  volume  of  business,  both  in  retail  and  whole- 
sale lines,  their  store  is  kept  in  splendid  order.  A 
walk,  in  company  with  Mr.  Small,  through  the  va- 
rious parts  of  store  and  warehouse,  showed  how 
careful  planning  and  systematic  arrangement  of 
the  different  stocks  and  office  detail  had  resulted  in 
a thoroughly  up-to-date  store,  which  made  a cus- 
tomer feel  that  he  was  buying  from  a house  that 
stood  back  of  their  goods  and  could  prove  all  they 
claimed.  In  the  front  part  of  the  store  was  a dis- 
play of  color  samples  on  a background  of  neutral 
tint.  They  were  easier  to  read  and  select,  placed  in 
this  way.  Here  were  settees  and  an  easy  chair  to 
sit  down  in  while  making  a choice.  These  accom- 
modations appealed  strongly  to  the  trade  of  the 
women  folks;  and  every  merchant  knows  how 
much  these  little  features  in  a store  are  talked  over 
by  the  feminine  element.  A display  of  “Haymake” 
Shingle  Stains  proved  that  the  trade-mark  was 
winning  its  way. to  the  users  of  this  line  of  finishes. 
The  basement  is  well  arranged  to  take  care  of  all 
the  unpacking  and  shipping  of  goods.  Every  space 
is  utilized  for  storage  of  goods  until  wanted  on  the 
store  shelves.  Finely  built,  fire-proof  oil  vardts 
were  an  important  feature  in  the  basement.  Here 
all  the  oils  and  explosive  fluids  were  kept  in  per- 
fect safety.  No  matter  what  happened  to  the  other 
part  of  the  house,  these  vaults  were  built  immune 
from  danger.  This  is  a very  necessary  point  for  a 
paint  store  proprietor  to  consider;  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  demand  for  gasoline  and  alcohol  and  other 
easily  ignited  fluids  is  constantly  increasing  it  be- 
hooves the  dealer  to  look  at  “safety  first”  in  the 
sale  of  these  newer  lines.  The  Hay  companv 
warehouse  was  stocked  to  the  limit  with  a full  line 
of  paints,  oils,  varnishes  and  supplies.  This  showed 
their  preparedness  to  execute  every  order  from  anv 
part  of  the  State  as  soon  as  it  was  received,  and 
thereby  eliminate  the  dissatisfaction  so  common 
among  retailers,  when  they  are  held  up  several 
days  through  the  slowness  of  the  jobber  to  forward 
their  order. 

When  the  writer  first  entered  the  store,  he  saw  a 
department  to  the  right,  nearly  as  large  as  that 
• devoted  to  paints  and  varnishes,  completely 
stocked  with  electric  goo^ds  in  the  shape  of  lighting 
fixtures  and  closely  related  objects.  Mr.  Small  ex- 
plained the  object  of  engaging  in  this  line  though 
it  is  conducted  entirely  away  and  apart  from  the 
paint  end  of  the  business.  “We  found,”  said  Mr. 
Small,  “that  there  were  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
when  we  Avere  not  so  busy  as  at  other  times,  and 
in  order  to  keep  our  force  active  all  the  time  we  de- 


cided to  put  in  this  line  of  electric  supplies.  We  se- 
cured a man  to  take  charge  of  this  department  who 
is  an  expert  in  this  line ; and  working  with  him  in 
this  and  rhe  glass  department  are  twelve  people. 
The  manager  of  this  part  of  our  business  thor- 
oughly understands  every  part  of  it  and  has  made 
it  successful.  W e waited  until  we  got  just  the  man 
to  handle  it  right  before  we  opened  this  depart- 
ment. Salary  did  not  cut  any  figure.  We  wanted 
a man  who  could  make  sales  for  us,  and  we  pro- 
cured him.  Substantial  salaries  are  necessary,  if  a 
merchant  wants  service  and  expects  the  best  re- 
sults.” It  was  very  evident  that  a man  had  charge 
of  this  department  who  was  familiar  with  it.  A 
most  excellent  stock  was  on  display,  and  every 
piece  was  arranged  to  show  most  effectively.  By 
good  store  salesmanship,  coupled  with  brisk, 
breezy  advertising,  the  department  has  begun  to 
pay  handsomely  and  meets  the  requirement  for 
which  it  was  intended,  to  keep  business  moving  in 
between  seeasons. 

A talk  about  the  substitution  idea  that  has  cer- 
tain merchants  in  a tight  grip  brought  forth  this 
idea  from  the  Hay  concern : — “When  a customer 
comes  here  and  asks  for  an  article  we  do  not  carry, 
we  never  try  to  palm  off  something  on  him  and 
tell  him  it  is  ‘just  as  good.’  Our  article  may  be  as 
good,  but  to  try  to  make  him  believe  it  is  a useless 
task.  We  try  to  get  what  he  wants,  and  by  suit- 
ing him  we  hold  his  trade.  Often,  when  our  clerks 
are  wrapping  up  a package  for  a customer,  they 
get  into  conversation  with  him  and  remark  that  we 
have  a very  fine  floor  finish  called  the  ‘Haymake’ 
brand  (there’s  that  trade-mark  again),  and  when 
they  have  any  woodwork  they  wish  to  finish  the 
‘Haymake’  floor  finish  is  very  superior.”  Mr.  Small 
believed  they  could  trace  many  sales  of  goods  and 
many  new  customers. 

The  Hay  Paint  Store,  in  Portland,  is  one  among 
a number  of  other  progressive  concerns  which  have 
been  built  up  by  intelligent  effort  and  consistent 
methods.  The  proprietors  face  a prosperous  fu- 
ture, not  because  they  are  lucky,  but  because  they 
have  taken  advantage  of  every  opportunity  and  did 
hard  thinking  on  every  subject  which  came  before 
them.  The  fruits  of  their  labors  are  apparent  at 
every  point  and  turn  in  their  business,  and  the 
prosperity  they  enjoy  has  been  earned  only  by  dili- 
gence and  earnest  effort. 


[This  is  one  of  a series  of  articles  which  Mr. 
Wright  has  contributed  to  The  Painters  Magazine 
describing  up-to-date  paint  and  wall  paper  stores. 
He  has  in  preparation  descriptive  articles  of  a 
leading  Newark,  N.  J..  wholesale  and  retail  paint 
store;  a New  Plaven,  Conn.,  paint  and  wall  paper 
house,  and  a number  of  others  which  will  surely 
interest. — Editor.] 
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Business  Hints  for  Wide-Awake  Painters 

“CLEAN-UP  AND  PAINT-UP”— PRICE  CUTTING  AND  COST  ACCOUNTING. 


LEAN-UP  and  Paint-up”  will  be  the 
f i watchword  in  every  live  town  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  this  spring. 
The  National  “Clean-uo  and  Paint-u^”  Bureau  are 
doing  a vast  amount  of  persistent  advertising  and 
are  organizing  local  campaigns  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  popular  magazines  have  taken  the  matter 
up  and  the  people  generally  are  waking  up  to  the 
fact  that  cleaner  and  more  attractive  towns  are  not 
only  pleasanter  to  live  in,  hut  that  the  clean-up 
spirit  puts  additional  value  into  property  and 
wakens  the  town  up  generally.  They  will  plant 
flower  beds  where  none  have  been  planted  before ; 
they  will  clean  up  vacant  lots  and  plant  them  in 
grass  or  utilize  them  for  flower  and  vegetable  gar- 
dens ; they  will  stir  up  the  authorities  and  make 
them  keep  the  streets  cleaner  than  they  have  done 
before;  they  will  arouse  a spirit  of  civic  pride 
among  the  people  so  that  each  one  will  want  to  do 
his  part  in  making  his  home  town  more  attractive 
and  more  prosperous  looking.  And  as  a well- 
painted  house  is  an  outward  evidence  of  local  pride, 
they  will  paint  their  houses. 

Now,  as  a contracting  painter,  are  you  going  to 
be  master  of  this  clean-up  and  paint-up  movement 
or  are  you  going  to  hang  back  and  let  it  master 
you?  You  cannot  prevent  it  by  keeping  out  of  the 


swim,  but  you  can  make  it  spell  profit  and  a pros- 
perous season  if  you  want.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  yourself.  Some  painters  are  inclined  to  re- 
sent' these  clean-up  and  paint-up  campaigns  be- 
cause they  say  they  tend  to  make  painting  even 
more  of  a seasonable  vocation  than  it  is,  and  they 
make  people  think  that  the  spring  is  the  only  time 
to  paint.  Experience  has  proven  that  these  cam- 
paigns mean  increased  sales  of  paint  in  every  lo- 
cality where  they  have  been  undertaken.  They 
also  mean  increased  work  for  the  master  painters. 
But  unless  you  know  how  to  handle  your  cus- 
tomers, it  may  be  that,  carried  away  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  campaign,  they  may  not  wait  for 
you,,  but  will  buy  the  paint  themselves  and  hire 
some  handy  man  to  put  it  on.  That  is  what  you 
have  to  guard  against. 

There  is  a way  that  you  can  be  master  of  the 
situation,  and  it  was  clearly  explained  by  A.  M. 
McKenzie,  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  who  as  president 
of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  was  present  at  a meeting 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Ohio  State  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Cincinnati  the  day  before  the  conven- 
tion. This  question  of  clean-up  and  paint-up  was 
under  discussion  and  several  of  the  members  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  opposed  to  a spring  cam- 
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paign  of  this  kind  because  it  tended  to  crowd  work 
upon  them  at  a season  when  they  were  naturally 
busy.  But  Mr.  McKenzie  told  them  there  was  no 
need  to  worry.  “We  had  a campaign  in  our  city 
last  spring,”  said  he,  “and  a good  many  of  my  cus- 
tomers came  to  me  and  wanted  their  houses 
painted.  I was  glad  that  they  had  been  aroused  to 
have  the  work  done,  because  it  meant  work  to  me 
in  what  I had  feared  was  going  to  be  a dull  year, 
but  I didn't  want  to  hire  a lot  of  men  that  I knew 
nothing  about.  So  I told  my  people  that  I would 
be  glad  to  do  their  work  for  them,  but  said  that  as 
so  many  of  the  citizens  were  wanting  their  houses 
painted  all  at  once,  it  naturally  created  a great  de- 
mand for  painters  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  get 
skilled  mechanics.  ‘Now,  I don't  like  to  hire  men 
that  I do  not  know  all  about,  for  I want  to  feel 
sure  that  I can  give  my  customers  work  that  can 
be  depended  upon  and  will  last.  Just  let  me  wait 
until  the  rush  is  over  before  I paint  your  house, 
and  then  I can  do  the  work  with  men  who  have 
been  with  me  for  years  and  I can  guarantee  a first- 
class  job/  and,”  said  he,  “all  my  customers  agreed 
to  let  me  paint  their  houses  as  I was  able  to  do  so, 
and  in  consequence  I booked  enough  orders  during 
the  paint-up  and  clean-up  week  to  keep  my  whole 
force  of  men  busy  during  the  entire  summer.” 

Mr.  McKenzie’s  experience  and  his  method  of 
handling  his  customers  should  be  a lesson  to  mas- 
ter painters  everywhere.  He  did  not  allow  cir- 
cumstances to  master  him,  but  he  turned  them  to 
good  account.  The  painter  who  is  so  afraid  of 
losing  a job  that  he  will  permit  his  customers  to 
dictate  to  him  and  to  insist  that  he  shall  do  work 
that  he  knows  will  not  be  satisfactory,  or  to  rush 
work  when  conditions  are  such  that  the  results 
will  inevitably  bring  a crop  of  complaints,  deserves 
to  lose  his  customers,  or  to  be  compelled  to  do  his 
work  over  again  without  charge,  in  order  to  hold 
them.  Of  course,  it  is  hard  luck,  but  he  should 
have  had  the  nerve  to  tell  his  customer,  in  the  first 
place,  that  such  a course  would  fail  to  give  satis- 
faction and  to  say  that  he  would  rather  not  do  the 
work  at  all  than  do  it  in  a way  that  would  ruin  his 
reputation,  because  it  would  surely  go  wrong  and 
cause  the  owner  to  complain.  The  great  trouble 
is  that  painters  are  too  apt  to  let  their  customers 
cow  them  into  agreeing  to  do*  things  which  they 
know  are  wrong  mechanically,  or  they  are  so 
afraid  they  will  lose  a job  that  they  will  promise 
to  start  it  at  once,  even  though  they  know  they 
cannot  obtain  men  to  do  the  work  in  a way  that 
will  please  the  customer  and  give  permanent  sat- 
isfaction. 

Get  right  into  the  front  of  the  “Clean-up  and 
Paint-up”  movement  in  your  town  and  prominent- 
ly identify  yourself  with  it.  Let  people  know  that 
you  are  a public-spirited  citizen,  but  at  the  same 
time,  keep  an  eye  open  for  the  main  chance  and 
capture  ail  the  contracts  you  can,  and  then  follow 
the  example  of  Mr.  McKenzie  and  use  your  pow- 
ers of  persuasion  upon  your  customers  to  get  them 
to  wait  their  turn  until  you  are  able  to  do  each 
job  in  a satisfactory  and  workmanlike  manner 
with  the  force  of  men  that  you  have  trained  up  to 
y.our  way  of  doing  things  and  whose  work  you 
are  able  to  stand  back  of  and  guarantee  will  be 
right.  1 1 you  do  this,  you  will  have  no  cause  to 
complain  that  “Clean-up  and  Paint-up”  is  making 
the  painting  business  still  more  of  a seasonal  oc- 
cupation, but  you  will  control  the  situation  and 


be  able  to  give  your  men  continuous  work.  Re- 
member, "if  you  have  the  reputation  for  doing 
good  painting  and  living  up  to  your  contracts,  you 
can  build  up  a clientele  that  will  wait  for  you  to 
do  their  work  and  do  it  right,  rather  than  go  to 
the  man  who  will  offer  to  do  it  cheaper  or  will 
promise  to  rush  a job  through  to  completion  in  a 
busy  season.  But  you  must  not  be  afraid  to  tell 
your  customers  why  they  must  wait,  if  they  want 
first  class  work,  that  you  are  willing  to  stand  back 
of  and  make  good  if  it  goes  wrong. 

And  speaking  of  price  competition,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  the  year  of  its  existence  has 
had  many  complaints  from  manufacturers  that 
competitors  are  selling  goods  below  cost  and  ruin- 
ing the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Now 
this  is  a very  common  complaint  in  the  painting 
and  decorating  trade,  although  we  do  not  believe 
that,  as  yet,  any  master  painter  or  association  of 
master  painters  has  laid  this  matter  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  although  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body. 

Now  the  commission  has  investigated  a large 
number  of  complaints  of  this  kind  and  they  have 
found  that,  in  almost  every  case,  the  reason  for 
price  cutting  of  this  kind  is  because  the  offending 
manufacturer  does  not  know  what  his  goods  have 
cost  him  to  make  and  to  market,  and  out  of  60,000 
corporations,  they  found  that  30,000  charged  off 
no  depreciation  whatever,  and  that  only  10  per 
cent,  of  our  manufacturers  and  merchants  know 
the  actual  cost  to  manufacture  and  sell  their  goods. 
While  painting  is  a mechanical  trade  and  the  mas- 
ter painter  must,  first  of  all,  be  a trained  crafts- 
man, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  same 
time  it  is  a mercantile  business  in  which  the  con- 
tracting house  painter  sells  labor  and  material,  or 
in  other  words,  sells  service.  Unless  he  knows  ex- 
actly what  that  service  costs  him,  including  all 
the  overhead  expenses  of  running  his  business,  he 
necessarily  prices  his  work  by  guess  or  makes  a 
figure  to  meet  the  bid  submitted  by  his  competitor, 
without  knowing  whether  the  price  is  a fair  one 
to  himself  or  not. 

We  will  assume  that  no  sane  man  will  go  into 
the  painting  business  as  a matter  of  charity  to  his 
customers,  but  that  he  is  actuated  by  a desire  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood  for  himself  and  family 
and  lay  by  a competence  for  his  support  in  his  old 
age.  But  how  many  of  our  contracting  painters 
are  doing  anything  more  than  earning  a bare  ’iv- 
ing,  if  indeed  they  do  that?  Unfortunately,  the 
average  master  painter  has  been  brought  up  along 
mechanical  lines  and  has  had  no  opportunitv  for 
a business  training  until  he  finally  starts  in  the 
contracting  painting  business  for  himself.  The 
fact  that  there  is  such  a thing  as  cost  accounting  is 
utterly  unknown  to  him.  He  has  always  supposed 
that  the  entire  cost  of  a painting  job  was  made 
up  of  the  amount  paid  for  materials  plus  the  wages 
paid  out.  Fie  has  never  given  a thought  to  such 
things  as  rent,  superintendence,  insurance  (fire 
and  casualty  or  compensation),  advertising,  tele- 
phone, team,  brushes,  sponges,  sandpaper,  wear 
and  tear  on  ladders  and  equipment,  interest  on  cost 
of  equipment,  heat,  light,  bad  debts,  services  of 
bookkeep  or  time  taken  by  the  emplover  to  keep 
his  own  hooks  and  depreciation  in  value  of  plant. 
Ts  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  he  has  always  thought 
his  old  boss  was  making  a good  deal  more  money 
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on  each  contract  that  was  actually  the  case.  W e 
have  seen  supposed  costs,  figured  up  by  labor  lead- 
ers/in statements  issued  by  the  union  to  the  public 
to  prove  how  well  the  employers  were  able  to 
afford  to  raise  wages  and  still  not  increase  the 
amount  the  public  would  have  to  pay  for  painting, 
and  they  never  included  any  percentage  for  these 
overhead  expenses.  So  when  the  new  boss  starts 
for  himself,  he  figures  close,  yet  allows  himself 
what  he  thinks  is  a reasonable  profit,  not  knowing 
that  the!  price  with  which  he  is  so  well  pleased  is 
really  less  than  actual  cost. 

There  were  over  22,000  business  failures  in  the 
United,  States  last  year,  more  than  20,000  of  them 
being  small  concerns.  A large  percentage  of  busi- 
ness is  run  at  loose  ends  without  the  proprietors 
knowing  at  any  time  whether  they  are  making  a 
profit  or  loss.  Now  if  this  is  the  case  with  all  lines 
of  business,  including  those  in  which  the  pro- 
prietor has  had  the  advantage  of  a mercantile 
training,  how  much  more  apt  it  is  to  be  the  case 
in  the  case  of  a business  like  house  painting,  where 
the  proprietors  are  almost  invariably  mechanics. 
Is  there  any  wonder  that  price  cutting  is  so  preva- 
lent in  the  painting  trade?  Is.  it  any  wonder  that 
competition  has  cut  prices  below  the  living  profit 
basis  in  so  many  cities  and  (towns,  and  has  edu- 
cated people  up  to  the  belief  that  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  their  painting  done  for  figures  that 
are  less  than  actual  cost?  Many  of  these  cut- 
throat competitors  of  yours  will  never  know  that 
they  have  not  been  doing  a profitable  business  un- 
til they  are  sold  out  by  the  Sheriff. 

There  are  two  things  that  the  contracting  painter 
ought  to  know.  One  is  how  to  measure  plans  or 
actual  buildings,  so  as  to  get  the  number  of  square 
yards  of  painting  to  be  done,  or  to  reduce  higher 
cost  work,  such  as  balustrades,  cornices  and  the 
like  to  an  equivalent  area  of  flat  surface.  Teats 
ago,  a very  excellent  system  of  measurements  was 
adopted  by  the  International  Association  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators,  and  although 
the  book  published  by  the  association  is  long  ago 
out  of  print,  the  rules  have  been  included  as  a 
part  of  a book  written  by  A.  Ashnnun  Kelly, 
called  the  “Painter’s  Estimator  and  Business 
Book,”  which  is  full  of  useful  information,  even 
for  the  experienced  contracting  painter.  The  price 
of  this  book  is  $1.50,  and  it  is  well  worth  it.  (You 
can  buy  it  from  The  Painters  Magazine.) 

The  other  important  thing  for  every  painter  to 
know  is  bookkeeping,  and  especially  cost  account- 
ing. We  cannot  too  strongly  advise  every  man 
who  intends  starting  for  himself  in  the  painting 
business,  as  well  as  those  master  painters  who 
realize  that  they  are  deficient  in  these  particulars, 
to  take  a night  course  in  some  first  class  business 
college,  if  there  is  one  to  be  reached.  In  case  you 
live  in  a small  town  or  village,  where  there  are  no 
such  schools,  then  you  can  find  correspondent 
courses  advertised  in  a good  many  of  the  general 


periodicals,  or  the  special  business  magazines.  If 
you  will  subscribe  to  such  a course  of  instruction 
and  study  it  carefully,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  more  to  be  consideredjn  making  an  es- 
timate than  many  a contracting  painter  has  ever 
dreamed  of,  and  you  will  be  far  less  liable  to  set 
a price  for  a job  that  is  below  the  actual  cost. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  suggested 
that  business  or  trade  associations  should  take  up 
this  matter  of  cost  accounting  and  work  out  sys- 
tems adapted  to;  the  use  of  their  members.  There 
could  be  no  more  profitable  thing  for  local  and 
State  associations  to  undertake  than  this  matter 
of  instructing  their  members  in  cost  accounting, 
and  then  doing  a little  missionary  work  to  bring 
the  subject  to  the  attention  of  those  outside  paint- 
ers who  are  often  the  greatest  offenders.  You  can 
put  it  down  as  a certainty  that  the  men  who  are 
most  prone  to  cut  prices  below  living  profits  are 
those  who  do  not  know  what  the  work  they 
actually  do  costs  them.  Education  is  the  real  cure 
for  this  evil.  A series  of  lessons  by  an  expert  char- 
tered accountant,  given  before  the  local  Master 
Painters’  Association  would  be  worth  all  that  they 
would  cost  and  a great  deal  more  besides.  And 
they  would  be  a strong  argument  in  favor  of  mem- 
bership in  reply  to  that  often  asked  question  : — 
What  will  I get  out  of  the  association? 

It  may  take  nerve  to  raise  your  prices  for  work, 
but  you  have  a good  excuse  for  doing  it  right  now. 
The  great  European  war  has  given  an  upward  ten- 
dency to  the  price  of  materials  of  all  kinds  and 
this  has  been  specially  marked  in  the  paint  trade.  In 
recent  issues,  The  Magazine  has  pointed  out  the 
great  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials  brought 
about  by  or  incident  to  the  war,  and  has  urged 
painters  to  raise  their  prices  to  their  customers. 
It  has  showed  how  you  can  explain  your  advanced 
charges  in  a way  that  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  has 
shown  that  these  advances  in  the  price  of  ma- 
terials and  labor  are  not  temporary,  but  conditions 
are  such  that  very  little  reduction  can  be  hoped 
for  in  several  years  to  come.  You  simply  must 
advance  your  prices  or  prepare  to  meet  the  sheriff. 

Now,  while  you  are  about  this  price  advance- 
ment, why  not  get  together  with  your  competitors 
and  take  a dose  of  nerve  tonic.  While  it  is  im- 
possible legally  to  fix  prices,  you  can  have  a seri- 
ous talk  and  come  to  a realization  of  the  fact  that 
your  business  has  not  been  yielding  the  profit  that 
it  ought  to.  You  can  bring  to  the  attention  of 
your  competitors  that,  like  you,  they  have  built 
up  an  imaginary  ghost  in  the  shape  of  a fancied 
demand  for  cheapness  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  in  order  to  lay  this  evil  spirit,  you  have  all 
sacrificed  your  rightful  profits  and  have  been  doing- 
work  for  less  than  what  it  is  worth.  Point  out  to 
the  meeting  that  it  is  better  to  lose  a job  than  to 
take  it  at  a loss,  and  that  every  job  is  worth  all  it 
costs  and  a profit.  Then  let  all  agree  to  revise 
prices  upward  and  try  to  get  as  much  as  you  can 
for  every  job  you  do,  rather  than  to  try  to  cut  the 
price  to  the  lowest  possible  notch.  If  you  will  all 
of  you  follow  this  plan,  you  will  all  make  more 
money  and  you’ll  raise  the  tone  of  the  trade  in  the 
minds  of  your  fellow  townsmen. 

Meanwhile,  boost  your  own  business  by  adver- 
tising it.  Newspaper  advertising,  circulars  and 
bulletin  boards  are  all  good.  Your  show  windows 
must  not  be  neglected.  Here  are  some  suggestions 
for  seasonable  advertisements  that  you  may  find 
useful : — 
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ClEAN-lP PAINT-UP 

And  show  that  you  have  pride  in 
your  town  and  surroundings.  And 
if  you  want  your  house  painted  so 
it  will  be  well  painted,  have  the 
work  done  by 

P.  Green  & Company, 

Practical  Painters. 


HOUSE  CLEANING? 

Can  we  offer  any  suggestions  for 
repainting  or  decorating?  We’d 
be  glad  to  show  you  our  new  line 
of  wall  papers  and  suggest  indi- 
vidual and  artistic  treatments  that 
can  be  carried  out  inexpensively. 

P.  Green  & Company, 

Wall  Decorators. 


THE  FLOWERS  OF  SPRING 

Make  all  outdoors  more  beautiful. 
Why  not  carry  some  of  this  beauty 
inside  your  house?  We  are  show- 
ing some  very  attractive  Bedroom 
Wall  Papers,  with  cut-out  floral 
borders  that  almost  rival  nature  in 
their  beauty.  And  they  last  all  the 
year,  too.  We’d  be  glad  to  have 
you  look  over  the  new  patterns. 

P.  Green  & Company, 

Wall  Papers. 


FRESH  PAINT 

Would  improve  your  house.  Why 
not  ask  us  for  an  estimate?  If  we 
do  the  work,  we  guarantee  it  will 
be  done  right,  and  we’ll  make 
good  anything  that  goes  wrong. 

P.  Green  & Company, 

The  Main  St.  Paint  Shop. 


JUST  SAY,  “HELLO!  248“ 

When  you  want  anything  in  the 
Paint  line.  Orders  by  ’phone  are 
always  delivered  promptly.  Our 
special  motorcycle  delivery  for 
small  packages  brings  our  store 
almost  as  near  to  you  as  your 
telephone. 

P.  Green  & Company, 

The  Paint  Store. 


BRIGHTEN  UP  YOUR  HOUSE 

And  keep  up  the  spirit  that  is  try- 
ing to  make  Brownville  a better 
looking  town  for  better  living. 
Don’t  forget  that  the  civic  pride 
expressed  by  “Clean-up  and  Paint- 
up’’  means  increased  property 
values.  And  remember  that  we 
do  good  painting. 

P.  Green  & Company, 
Painters  and  Decorators. 


MORE  RENT,  MR.  LANDLORD, 

Can  be  got  from  a well  painted 
house,  with  attractive  and  fresh 
wall  paper,  than  from  the  same 
house  when  it  is  shabby.  If  you 
have  any  houses  in  the  market  this 
spring  for  sale  or  rent  we’d  like  to 
suggest  inexpensive  decorations 
that  will  add  many  dollars  to  the 
rental  or  sale  value  of  your  prop- 
erty. Costs  nothing  to  ask  us. 

P.  Green  & Company, 
Painters  and  Property  Improvers. 

YOURS  FOR  PROSPERITY. 

You  can  get  more  rent  from  a 
newly  painted  and  decorated  house. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  little  it  will 
cost  to  bring  you  large  returns  in 
rent. 

P.  Green  & Company, 

The  Green  Paint  Shop. 


The  following  advertisements  ivere 
designed  by  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar 
for  the  use  of  readers  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  We  i.oill  furnish,  postage 
paid,  the  electrotypes  of  any  of  the  cuts 
in  these  advertisements  on  receipt  of 
price.  Order  by  numbin'  and  page  only. 
No  need  to  cut  The  Magazine. 


PAINT  IS  LIQUID  MONEY 

Spread  it  over  your  house  and  the  building  is  worth 
more.  The  wearing  efforts  of  sun,  wind,  rain 
and  dust  are  far  less  effective  when  they  meet 

BLANK’S  HOUSE  PAINT 

You  have  to  use  it  less  often,  and  remember  that 
the  cost  of  paint  is  one-third  and  labor  two-thirds,  so 
it  costs  more  to  use  a poor  paint  than  a good  one. 

Always  use  the  paint  that  lasts  the  longest. 

JOHNSON  & SMITH 

726  Salem  Street,  Kingston 


No.  1.  Cut  for  this  ad;  $1.00. 


You  Can  Always  Afford  to  Paint 


because  it  is  real  economy.  If  you  neglect  painting 
your  property,  you  reduce  its  value  and  that  is  poor 
business. 

Blank  & Co/s  House  Paint 

keeps  your  buildings  looking  well  and  at  the  least 
yearly  expense.  The  price  is  $2.00  per  gallon  and 
it  is  worth  the  price. 

Good  on  any  building,  in  any  place.  Buy  it  at 

JOHNSON  & SMITH’S,  726KfNtsT ST 


No.  2.  Cut  for  this  ad;  $1.00. 
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ANYWHERE ANYTIME 


We  contract  for  painting  and  decorating,  inside  or  outside 
work,  anywhere,  and  we  always  make  good  on  the  job. 

We  never  consider  a sale  closed  until  you  are  thoroughly 
satisfied. 

See  us  first  for  Paints,  Varnishes,  Enamels,  Brushes, 
Wallpapers,  Glass,  etc. 

Best  goods  at  least  consisient  price. 

Smith  & Walker  Co.,  894-  State  St. 


PAINT  UP 


Use  a guaranteed  paint,  insure  a 
perfect,  lasting  job. 

BLANK  HOUSE  PAINTS 

absolutely  will  not  crack , peel  or 
blister , it  covers  your  work 
with  satisfaction. 

PAINT  NOW 

See  our  exclusive  color  schemes. 
Come  in  and  let’s  talk  paint. 

JOHN  JONES  & SONS 

411  North  Main  Street 


No.  3.  Cut  for  this  ad;  $1.00. 


No.  5.  Cut  for  this  ad;  75  cents. 


PAINT  YOUR  HOUSE 


OPRING  is  the  best  time  for  painting,  Give  the  old  place  a new 
look  and  a new  lease  of  life. 


>pring 
time1  is 

'tin 

MINTING 
4<TIME 

Get  your  painting  done  early. 

BLANK’S  PAINTS 


Lumber  is  going  up,  paint  is  going  up.  Blank’s  Paint  saves  repairs 
later,  and  lasts.  Has  the  greatest  covering  capacity  and  does  not  crack 
or  scale  off. 

Come  in  and  talk  paint,  look  over  our  new  color  schemes. 

JOHN  JONES  & SONS 

411  North  Main  Street 


spread  furthest  and  resist  hard 
weather  wear. 

A little  paint  does  so  much  in  adding 
(1  t beauty,  preservation  and  value 
to  your  property. 

See  our  color  schemes 

SMITH  & WALKER  CO. 

894  State  Street 


No.  4.  Cut  for  this  ad;  $1.00. 


No.  6.  Cut  for  this  ad;  75  cents. 
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Questions  Answered 


We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with 
painting,  decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our  sub- 
scribers may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  however,  an- 
swer any  question  unless  accompanied  by  the  name 
and  address  of  the  writer — not  for  publication,  but  as 
a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor_  can  we  undertake  tc 
supply  ansivers  to  such  questions  as  this  department 
covers  by  mcnl  or  in  any  other  way  than  through  the 
pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine.  Inquiries  should 
be  received  not  later  than  the  twentieth  of  the  month 
to  insure-  answering  in  the  succeeding  issue. 


Color  Scheme  for  the  Interior  of  a Church. 

S.  F.,  Minnesota,  says  that  he  has  a problem  on 
which  he  should  like  to  have  our  opinion.  A church 
in  which  he  is  painting  the  woodwork  in  white  en- 
amel has  an  altar  and  pulpit  that  are  also  enam- 
eled in  white,  trimmed  with  gold  leaf.  The  metal 
ceiling  is  painted  cream  color,  with  white  mould- 
ings and  the  frieze  a leather  brown.  The  walls  are 
coated  with  burlap,  tan  for  the  upper  portion  and 
brown  for  the  dado,  in  panel  effect,  the  slats  being 
painted  white  enamel.  A large  pipe  organ  stands 
in  a corner  of  the  church  and  is  finished  golden 
oak,  the  pipes  being  a sage  green  color,  decorated 
with  white.  Would  it  be  best  to  let  the  organ  re- 
main as  it  now  is  or  do  the  woodwork  up  in  white 
enamel  and  silver  the  pipes,  topping  them  off  with 
gold  leaf? 

Answer:  We  think  that  the  organ  had  best  be 
done,  as  you  suggest,  that  is,  the  body  in  white 
enamel,  as  the  golden  oak  finish  produces  too  much 
contrast,  while  the  white  will  harmonize  with  the 
color  scheme  in  the  balance  of  the  interior,  and  if 
you  use  aluminum  leaf  and  gold  leaf  for  the  pipes, 
you  will  have  quite  a rich  effect,  far  more  pleasing 
than  the  golden  oak  on  body  of  organ  and  the  sage 
green  on  the  pipes.  Would  suggest  that  the  wood- 
work of  the  organ  be  finished  with  some  stripes  of 
gold  leaf  "in  the  same  manner  as  altar  and  pulpit. 


Grained  Floors  Going  Wrong. 

N.  E.  A.,  Ohio,  wants  to  know  the  reason  for  fail- 
ure in  graining  soft  pine  floors  under  the  following 
conditions : — Floors  old  and  boards  loose,  could 
not  well  be  fastened  down.  Joints  and  cracks  one- 
fourth  to  three-fourth  inches  wide.  Applied 
ground  made  of  chrome  yellow  and  white  lead,  let 
dry  for  twenty-four  hours,  used  crack  filler  in  joints 
and  gave  second  coat  of  ground.  Made  graining 
color  from  raw  and  burnt  umber  and  raw  sienna, 
using  vinegar  and  water  for  thinning.  After  this 
was  dry,  gave  two  coats  of  floor  varnish.  After 
one  year  the  floor  is  bare  of  paint  and  varnish  and 
crack  filler  coming  out.  Party  wants  him  to  make 
the  job  good,  and  he  has  examined  jobs  done  at 
other  places  several  years  ago  in  the  same  way, 
with  only  one  coat  of  varnish,  that  are  still  holding 
up  fine.  Would  like  to  know  if  he  should  do  the 
work  over  at  his  own  expense. 

Answer:  In  Ihe  first  place,  if  the  floors  were  in 
the  condition  stated  in  your  letter,  you  should  not 


have  touched  the  work  unless  the  floors  had  been 
first  put  in  proper  condition  by  a carpenter.  You 
state  on  your  letterhead  that  you  guarantee  your 
work,  and  if  you  want  to  live  up  to  that,  you  should 
make  your  contract  accordingly  and  do  the  work 
properly.  Joints  of  the  width  you  mention  should 
not  be  filled  with  ordinary  crack  filler,  but  with  a 
special  hard  putty  or  with  strips  of  wood.  To  al- 
low the  graining  ground  on  old  floors,  much  worn, 
only  twenty-four  hours  for  drying,  then  fill  and  ap- 
ply a second  coat  before  the  filler  has  become  hard 
is  poor  practice.  But  the  greatest  mistake  is  to 
grain  a floor,  using  vinegar  and  water  for  mixing 
the  graining  color,  and  varnishing  over  this.  This 
may  have  stood  in  rooms  where  original  conditions 
were  more  favorable  or  where  very  little  walking 
was  done. 

The  grease  you  speak  of  is  most  likely  vaseline 
or  petrolatum,  and  you  could  not  prepare  it  in  the 
shop.  It  is  produced  by  refiners  of  petrolatum  in 
jelly-like  form,  and  while  it  may  be  used  to  keep 
the  hands  from  chapping,  it  has  no  place  in  paim, 
as  it  is  non-drying.  Petroleum  naphtha  (benzine) 
is  most  effective  for  cleaning  paint  or  varnish  from 
the  hands,  followed  by  washing  with  soap  and 
water. 


Cleaning  Back  from  Old  Mirrors. 

Referring  to  a recent  question  in  regard  to  the 
best  method  of  cleaning  the  old  backing  from  a 
mirror,  a New  York  State  subscriber  said  that  hav- 
ing recently  been  called  upon  to  do  this,  he  found 
several  things  that  would  answer,  but  the  simplest 
and  easiest  way  is  to  use  lemon  juice,  when  the 
backing  will  curl  up  almost  instantly. 


Reason  for  Paint  Scaling  from  a Piazza. 

G.  F.  J.,  Quebec.  Canada,  in  sending  us  paint 
scales,  writes  :■ — Am  sending  you  paint  scales  from 
a house  on  which  the  paint  has  badly  cracked  and 
scaled  in  some  parts  and  alligatored  clean  to  the 
wood  in  other  parts,  especially  on  the  piazza  posts. 
The  worst  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  piazza,  where 
the  weather  cannot  have  any  effect.  The  house 
was  last  painted  six  years  ago  with  one  coat  of 
lead  in  oil,  tinted  dark  green,  finished  with  one  coat 
of  prepared  paint,  dark  bronze  green,  supplied  by  a 
well  known  paint  manufacturing  firm.  The  house 
stands  about  four  hundred  yards  away  from  a mill 
pond,  and  I am  to  paint  it  over  this  spring.  What 
is  the  cause  of  the  scaling,  and  what  do  you  think 
I should  do  to  make  a good  job  of  it? 

Answer:  On  closely  examining  the  brittle  scales 
we  find  that  the  original  priming  coat  must  have 
consisted  of  some  very  cheap  white  pigment,  being 
mainly  composed  of  mica  or  quartz,  which  is  very 
evident  under  the  microscope  and  very  coarse. 
This  priming  appears  to  have  split,  part  adhering 
to  the  wood  and  part  to  the  back  of  the  green  paint 
scales.  This  splitting  occurs  principally  on  hard 
lumber,  but  also  on  soft,  non-porous  lumber,  espe- 
cially after  repainting  repeatedly,  the  new  coats  of 
paint  on  drying  contracting,  thus  loosening  the  old 
brittle  coats.  This  will  occur,  even  on  a surface 
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not  exposed  to  the  direct  sun  or  weather,  and  also 
causes  alligatoring,  and  the  proximity  of  the  house 
to  the  mill  pond  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You 
will  do  best  by  using  the  gasoline  torch,  burning 
off  the  paint,  but  if  for  reasons  of  safety  the  torch 
is  not  desirable,  the  surface  should  be  scraped  and 
wire-brushed.  When  repainting,  use  pure  white 
white  lead  in  oil,  tinted  with  pure  oil  colors  and 
thin  with  pure  well  settled  raw  linseed  oil,  using 
very  little  oil  drier  and  pure  turps ; the  latter  should 
be  omitted  entirely  in  hot  weather.  For  the  finish 
use  any  good  paint  of  the  desired  color. 


Weatherproofing  Cement  Statues  in  Colors. 

G.  E.  F.,  North  Dakota,  writes : Should  like  to 
have  your  opinion  on  the  painting  of  a group  of 
cement  or  stucco  statues  that  are  exposed  to  the 
weather  without  protection.  The  statues  are  life- 
size,  representing  the  Crucifixion  and  in  natural 
colors.  Have  painted  this  group  twice  with  fair 
success,  but  the  trouble  is  that  very  delicate  colors 
must  be  used  for  drapery  and  must  be  flat  and 
they  simply  fade  out,  while  the  flesh  tints  and 
white  stand  fine.  Would  you  advise  enamel  fin- 
ish ? I have  never  finished  statuary  in  the  gloss 
and  do  not  know  how  it  would  work.  Your  ad- 
vice will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Answer : As  you  have  painted  this  group  of 
statuary  twice,  you  cannot  use  any  treatment  to 
harden  the  cement  and  make  it  nonporous,  which 
would  have  been  helpful  to  a great  extent  in  the 
first  place.  In  our  opinion,  however,  you  should 
give  the  entire  group,  after  cleaning  it  with  soap 
and  water  by  the  aid  of  a good  scrubbing  brush, 
rinsing  with  plenty  of  clear  water  afterwards,  one 
or  two  coats  of  concrete  paint,  such  as  you  will 
find  offered  in  our  advertising  columns.  By  using 
clear  white  for  this  ground  work,  which  should 
seal  the  pores  of  the  cement,  thus  repelling  mois- 
ture, you  could  do  one  of  two  things.  Either  use 
flat  oil  colors  for  decorating  the  figures  and  finish 
with  two  coats  of  a first-class  exterior  or  spar  var- 
nish or  finish  with  a first-class  exterior  white 
enamel  tinted  to  the  proper  tints  required  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  desired. 


Size  for  Calcimining  on  Hard  Plaster. 

C.  F.  J.  & S.,  Missouri,  want  to  know  the  best 
size  for  calcimine.  Say  they  made  one  of  one  pound 
of  white  glue  dissolved  in  cold  water  and  then  add- 
ed one  gallon  of  boiling  water.  This  made  a first- 
class  size  for  flat  finish.  But  when  using  the  same 
size  for  a certain  cold  water  paint  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  a good  job  on  a smooth  hard  plas- 
tered wall.  Now  we  have  a sand-finished  wall  to 
do  in  calcimine  and  would  like  to  know  the  best 
size  for  this. 

Answer:  We  know  of  no.  better  size  for  sand- 
finished  walls  to  be  calcimined  than  one  made  as 
follows : — Dissolve  one  pound  of  white  sheet  glue 
by  soaking  it  in  cold  water  over  night,  and  when 
the  glue  has  swelled  by  absorbing  the  water,  melt 
it  in  a regular  melting  pot.  Dissolve  one  pound 
rosin  soap  sliced  fine  in  boiling  water,  then  dis- 
solve two  pounds  of  alum  in  hot  water.  Mix  the 
dissolved  glue  and  soap  solutions  and  keep  stirring 
while  the  alum  solution  is  added.  Before  using 
the  size,  thin  it  with  enough  lukewarm  water  to 
the  right  consistency.  While  glue  size  is  often 
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sufficient  without  soap  or  alum,  the  above  makes 
the  best  foundation.  Perhaps  you  did  not  follow 
instructions,  when  using  the  cold  water  paint,  as 
to  the  proper  sizing. 


Porch  Floor  Paint  and  Floor  Paint  Reviver, 

J.  P.  P.,  Pennsylvania,  desires  formula  for  pro- 
ducing a durable  lead  colored  or  gray  paint  for 
porch  floors,  that  will  retain  its  gloss  after  repeated 
scrubbings  or  moppings.  Also  a formula  for  a 
gloss  dressing  or  gloss  reviver  for  floors  that  do 
not  require  repainting. 

Answer:  The  best  paint  for  porch  floors,  if  you 
do  not  care  to  use  the  ready-made  article,  is  made 
by  mixing  equal  portions  of  pure  lead  ground  in 
oil  and  zinc,  also  ground  in  oil,  beating  these  well 
together  and  tinting  the  mixture  with  lampblack 
in  oil  to  the  desired  shade.  Take,  for  instance,  25 
pounds  each  of  lead  and  zinc  in  oil  and  one  pound 
of  lampblack  in  oil,  and  break  these  up  thoroughly, 
adding  one  pint  each  of  turpentine  and  best  brown 
japan.  Then  reduce  to  stout  brushing  consistency 
with  two  gallons  double  boiled  linseed  oil  and  two 
gallons  of  hard  drying  mixing  or  floor  varnish, 
which  should  result  in  producing  about  six  gallons 
of  paint  ready  for  use.  Floor  paints  should  not  be 
too  stout,  but  easy  flowing.  For  reviving  the  gloss 
on  old  painted  floors,  apply  a mixture  of  five  parts 
heavy-bodied  boiled  linseed  oil,  one  part  best 
brown  japan,  and  one  part  turpentine,  all  by  meas- 
ure. If  floor  is  much  worn,  two  or  three  applica- 
tions may  be  required. 


Covering  the  Interior  of  Steel  Cars  With  Felt. 

F.  B.  I.,  Ohio,  asks  for  advice  on  this  problem, 
writing  as  follows : — In  the  painting  of  steel  cars 
for  passenger  service,  the  rules  are  to  cover  the  in- 
side of  the  exposed  steel  plates  with  felt  one-quarter 
inch  thick.  What  material  could  I use  to  best  ad- 
vantage to  cement  the  felt  to  the  plates?  The 
plates  are  first  coated  with  two  coats  of  oil  paint, 
and  the  cost  of  the  cement  or  varnish  for  fastening 
the  felt  is  an  important  item  and  must  not  be  too 
high,  in  fact,  it  should  not  exceed  $1  per  gallon.  I 
have  tried  insulating  paint  and  varnish  with  poor 
results,  also  shellac  varnish,  but  owing  to  the 
sweating  of  the  steel  plates,  I am  afraid  to  use  it 
and  the  high  cost  of  shellac  is  against  its  use  at  any 
rate.  Silicate  of  soda  solution  holds  well,  but  just 
howi  it  will  act  on1  the  paint  under  it  and  the  steel 
I am  rather  uncertain.  The  idea  of  using  felt  is  to 
insulate  against  the  cold.  All  posts  are  made  of 
pressed  steel  formed  up,  so  that  the  post  is  hollow. 
Before  the  outside  plates  are  riveted  on,  the  felt  is 
applied  on  the  inside  of  posts  and  the  side  of  the 
posts  showing  inside  of  car  forms  the  interior 
finish,  which  is  imitation  of  mahogany  effected  by 
graining. 

Answer:  We  do  not  think  that  silicate  of  soda 
•solution  will  produce  the  results  looked  for,  because 
such  a solution  is  decidedly  alkaline  and  will  cer- 
tainly act  on  the  linseed  oil  coats  underneath,  more 
or  less  quickly.  Nor  will  a cheap  varnish  hold  for 
any  length  of  time.  Shellac  varnish  has  always 
proved  the  best  insulator,  and  shellac,  is  generally 
the  one  important  ingredient  in  insulating  or 
cement  varnishes.  The  very  best  material  we  know 
of  is  a cementj  known  to  the  trade  as  linoleum 
cement,  which  is  being  used  for  laying  linoleum 
on  the  steel  decks  of  modern  vessels,  but  accord- 
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ing  to  what  you  say  about  the  high  price  of 
shellac  varnish,  the  use  of  this  cement  is  out  of  the 
question  in  your  case,  its  selling  price  being  more 
than  doublel  that  of  a good  shellac  varnish.  Why 
not  try  good  animal  glue  in  fairly  heavy  solution, 
applying  it  fairly  warm,  adding  just  before  use 
some  bichromate  of  potash  solution,  which  will 
render  the  glue  insoluble  in  water  after  it  has  set. 
For  every  pound  of  glue  used  in  making  the  liquid 
glue,  one-half  ounce  of  bichromate  of  potash  in 
crystal  form,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  will  be  ample. 
You  might  also  be  able  to  obtain  from  a reputable 
varnish  house,  that  supplies  your  other  varnishes, 
a good  cement  varnish  for  the  purpose.  There  is 
nothing  like  trying,  but  do  not  forget  that  owing 
to  prevailing  conditions  your  principals  will  have 
to  pay  higher  prices  than  those  ruling  during  1914 
and  1915. 


Jacobin  Finish  for  Go-Carts  and  Serving  Carts. 

J.  B.  S.,  Michigan,  desires  to  know  what  Jacobin 
finish  is,  such  as  might  be  used  for  go-carts  and 
service  carts.  Also,  how  this  is  supplied  in  the 
market,  whether  in  prepared  form  or  could  we  fur- 
nish a formjula? 

Answer:  We  understand,  as  your  informant 
does,  that  this  finish  is  usually  furnished  in  gray 
and  green,  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  out 
what  it  really  is.  But  why  do  you  not  ask  your 
supply  house,  who  are  more  likely  to  know  of  the 
material  and  its  origin  and  uses? 


Cause  of  Paint  Peeling  from  Porch  Floor. 

A.  E.  D.,  California,  writes: — A friend  of  mine 
in  Southern  California  has  trouble  with  the  paint 
on  his  porch  floor.  The  lumber  is  of  Oregon  pine 
and  floor  was  laid  twenty-eight  years  ago,  all 
joints  being  painted  when  laid. 

The  floor  is  about  twenty  inches  above  the 
ground  and  well  ventilated.  It  has  been  painted 
seven  or  eight  times  with  white  lead  and  boiled 
linseed  oil  and  a little  turps,  some  of  the  coats  con- 
taining 20  per  cent.  zinc.  The  paint  was  applied 
very  thin  and  well  brushed  out.  Climate  very  dry 
and  no  snow  in  winter.  Only  within  the  last  two 
years  the  paint  has  begun  to  blister  in  spots,  clear 
down  to,  the  bare  wood,  the  blisters  varying  from 
one-half  to  two  inches  in  diameter.  Where  blister- 
ing has  taken  place,  it  shows  the  wood  bright  and 
clear.  General  condition  of  wood  is  fine  and  no 
decay  noted  at  all. 

Answer:  Your  friend  did  exceedingly  well  with 
his  porch  and  no  doubt  it  was  due  to  the  dry 
climate.  In  most  other  climates  it  would  not  have 


taken  seven  o reight  repaintings  to  raise  the  blist- 
ers on  sappy  pine  lumber.  Another  feature  that 
favored  such  long  wear  was  the  fact  mentioned  by 
you  that  the  paint  was  applied  in  thin  coats  and 
well  brushed  out,  which  is  an  essential  in  prevent- 
ing blistering.  The  only  surprise  to  us  is  that 
the  blistering  or  peeling  did  not  occur  after  the 
third  or  fourth  painting,  which  goes  to  show  that 
whatever  paint  was  used  for  priming  the  floor  was 
well  adapted  for  use  on  the  fatty  Oregon  pine 
lumber. 

As  to  the  reason  for  blistering,  at  this  time,  there 
can  be  only  one,  which  is  that  in  the  last  repaint- 
ing the  old  paint  was  not  thoroughly  examined  for 
firmness  and  the  new  paint  on  drying  contracted 
somewhat,  thus  loosening  the  hold  of  the  old  coats 
from  the  wood,  the  blisters  forming  principally 
over  sappy  spots,  which  may  have  been  formed 
long  ago  without  being  noticed. 

As  to  the  remedy,  there  is  no  other  but  to  remove 
all  of  the  old  paint  by  scraping  or  the  use  of  a 
paint  remover,  preferably  the  former.  It  is  most 
too  risky  to  apply  the  gasoline  torch  on  a porch 
floor  of  fat  pine.  For  repainting,  would  suggest 
a first  or  priming  coat  of  pure  white  lead  in  oil. 
reduced  to  thin  brushing  consistency  with  sa)1-  five 
parts  ra w linseed  oil,  one  part  best  brown  japan 
and  two  parts  turpentine,  colored  to  suit,  prefer- 
ably with  lampblack,  to  gray  or  lead  color,  fol- 
lowed, when  dry,  with  one  or  two  coats  of  a good 
floor  paint,  consisting  of  white  lead,  zinc  oxide 
and  coloring  matter,  boiled  linseed  oil,  turps  and 
brown  japan  and  applied  medium  thin. 


Fireproofing  Cheese  Cloth  or  Light  Muslin. 

D.  K.  Co.,  New1  York,  would  like  to  have  a good 
formula  for  a solution  in  which  cheese  cloth  or 
other  light  tissues  could  be  dipped  to  make  the 
material  fireproof.  The  fabrics  are  to  be  used  for 
decorating  a hall,  and  it  is  desired  to  have  them 
made  fireproof  by  dipping. 

Answer:  Eight  parts  by  weight  of  pure  am- 

monium sulphate,  two  and  one-half  parts  by 
weight  of  pure  ammonium  carbonate,  two  parts 
pure  borax,  three  parts  boric  acid  and  two  parts 
best  starch  are  dissolved  in  one  hundred  parts  of 
soft  water,  and  the  resulting  solution  is  heated  to 
and  kept  as  closely  as  possible  at  90  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  when  the  material  is  impregnated 
with  it  by  immersion.  The  tissue,  after  immer- 
sion, is  wrung  out  and  dried,  when  it  may  be 
ironed,  if  necessary.  This  formula  will  produce 
about  twelve  gallons  of  liquid  and  each  gallon 
should  impregnate  fifty  to  sixty  yards  of  material. 
All  parts  given  above  are  by  weight. 
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Railway  Equipment  Painting 


Car  Cleaning. 

IN  a comparatively  short  time,  not  a few  master 
car  painters  will  have  the  car  cleaning  ques- 
tion up  for  settlement  and  in  many  cases  for 
carrving  it  into  practice,  for  it  is  a well-known  fact 
that' not  all  car  cleaning  is  done  at  terminals  or  at 
points  specially  arranged  for  the  work.  Perhaps 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  car  cleaning  problem  no 
longer  has  the  terrors  it  once  had  for  the  master 
painter.  There  has  been  improvement  in  clean- 
ers, if  not  in  methods,  during  the  last  dozen  years, 
and  today  the  market  is  carrying  car-cleaning  me- 
diums which  are  quicker  and  better  in  about  every 
way  than  the  compounds  which  formerly  fought 
for  the  right  of  way.  Not  only  are  these  cleaners 
speedier  in  action  than  the  old,  but  they  have  all 
the  merits  of  the  old  in  respect  to  increasing  the 
lustre  and  the  durability  of  the  finish.  In  other 
words,  they  are  feeders  as  well  as  cleaners  of  the 
varnish.  Additionally,  they  are  more  economical, 
a smaller  amount  sufficing  for  a car,  and  the  cost 
of  cleaning,  as  a rule,  is  less.  This,  however,  need 
not  encourage  any  one  to  boast  unduly,  for  out  of 
the  movement  of  the  years  there  is  a law  of  prog- 
ress marching  on  which  ordains,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  improvement  and  betterment,  and 
what  we  see  in  car  cleaners  as  advantages  which 
the  old-time  cleaners  did  not  possess  is  simply  an 
outgrowth  of  scientific  thought  and  development. 
The  ideal  cleaner  remains  in  obscurity,  but  if  the 
tendency  for  experiment  continues  to  manifest  it- 
self we  have  the  right  to  expect  a very  nearly  ideal 
cleaner  to  burst  upon  the  horizon  within  the  next 
few  years.  What  railroads  should  do  is  to  ar- 
range for  more  suitable  cleaning  yards  or  quar- 
ters, which,  for  the  most  part,  they  do  not  now 
possess.  Even  a good  cleaner,  amid  a thistle  patch 
of  disadvantages,  cannot  always  save  the  day.  On 
the  whole,  car  cleaning  quarters  are  lamentably 
short  of  the  things  which  they  should  have  to  make 
the  business  really  economical;  and  especially  is 
this  true  of  the  cleaning  quarters  in  and  about  the 
shops.  To  clean  cars  efficiently,  there  should  be 
plenty  of  utensils,  scaffolding,  tools,  room  shel- 
tered from  the  storms,  and  men  trained  to  the 
work.  Then  should  prevail  a system  of  regular 
cleaning  at  stated  intervals. 


Maintaining  Sanitary  Conditions  Inside  the  Pas- 
senger Coach. 

MAINTAINING  the  passenger  coach  in  a 
sanitary  condition  on  the  inside  is,  with 
most  roads,  we  dare  say,  considerable  of 
a struggle  kept  up  persistently.  Federal  and  State 
regulation  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  the 
average  railroad  is  in  the  position  of  the  small 
boy  astride  the  fence  with  an  angry  bull  on  either 
side  of  it.  Once  the  car  gets  away  from  the  paint 
shop,  after  the  regulation  repairs  have  been  ap- 
plied to  it,  the  cleaning  operations  are  for  the  most 
part  of  a superficial  character.  At  the  terminals, 
granting  that  they  are  equipped  amply  with  ali 
manner  of  facilities  for  quick  and  good  work,  there 
is  more  or  less  of  the  spirit  of  “let  us  do  the  work 


and  get  out  quick’’  in  evidence,  with  the  result 
that  the  interior  of  the  car  is  not  cleaned  thor- 
oughly enough.  Out  of  the  way  places  are  let  go; 
the  spaces  back  of  the  heating  pipes,  and  under 
the  pipes,  back  of  the  hoppers  in  the  toilet  rooms, 
and  in  the  corners  of  the  main  rooms  under  the 
seats,  are  all  traps  for  the  catching  and  retention 
of  a great  variety  of  refuse  and  filth,  often  of  the 
most  loathsome  sort,  and  into  these  corners  and 
crannies  the  broom  and  brush,  licking  at  the  diit 
under  short-arm  jabs,  scarcely  ever  swoops,  with 
the  result  that  when  the  car  conies  into  the  paint 
shop  for  general  painting  repairs  the  master 
painter  finds  “something  rotten  in  Denmark.” 
“But  don't  blame  ‘the  boss’  cleaner,”  you  remark; 
“poor  devil,  he’s  doing  the  best  he  knows  how, 
and  with  the  chance  afforded  him,  the  help  given 
him,  the  time  at  command  and  the  facilities  fur- 
nished him,  the  great  wonder  actually  is  that  he 
does  not  do  worse.”  And  so  willing  to  concede  a 
point,  we  let  this  phase  of  the  matter  drop  and  re- 
turn to  the  situation  as  it  confronts  the  painter 
when  the  car  lands  in  the  paint  shop.  When  it 
emerges  from  the  shop,  spick  and  span  under  the 
magic  spell  of  a fresh  supply  of  varnish,  the  man- 
agement, of  course,  expects  that  it  is  every  whit 
clean — that  not  a spot  as  big  as  a gnat  has  been 
left  uncleaned  and  unsmeared  with  some  manner 
of  protective  coating.  Wherefore,  as  intimated  at. 
the  beginning,  developing  a sanitary  condition  is 
no  mean  and  minor  job,  for  it  calls  for  a lot  of 
dirty  work,  scraping  and  scrubbing  in  the  litter 
and  foul  matter  begotten  of  travel  and  wassail,  and 
making  the  disease-breeding  spots  decent  and 
clean.  If  it  were  possible  to  have  a more  sanitary 
system  of  terminal  cleaning,  regularly  observed 
and  practiced,  it  would  be  a comparatively  easy 
matter  to  keep  the  passenger  equipment  at  all 
times  in  a condition  to  pass  inspection.  Except  at 
the  main  terminals,  we  believe  that  the  system  of 
car-cleaning  for  the  car  interior  is  too  superficial 
and  lacking  in  thoroughness.  What  the  average 
car  needs  is  thorough  cleaning  systematically  per- 
formed at  all  points  where  such  work  is  done. 
When  this,  work  can  be  so  done,  then  for  the  mas- 
ter painter  the  problem  is  greatly  simplified  and 
rendered  easy  of  solution  when  the  car  comes  in 
for  the  general  painting  repairs.  The  traveling 
public  admires  a beautiful  car  interior,  but  to  no 
less  extent  it  also  admires  a clean  and  perfectly 
sanitary  one.  Speaking  for  the  master  painters-, 
we  believe  that  they  are  more  than  willing  to  do 
their  part,  but  they  can  discover  no  means  of 
“coming  more  than  half  way.” 


Making  the  Burden  of  the  Painter  Easier  to  Bear. 

A “friend”  of  this  department  suggests  doing 
something  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  car 
and  locomotive  painter  who,  he  declares,  is 
constantly  finding  the  work  of  the  shop  harder  to- 
do  by  reason  of  lack  of  labor-saving  devices.  It  is 
the  claim  of  this  friend  that,  for  the  most  part,  the 
railway  paint  shops  are  in  dire  need  of  labor-saving 
apparatus  and  of  shop  arrangements  and  furnish- 
ings which  will  facilitate  operations  and  enable  the 
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workmen  to  do  more  work  at  a less  expenditure  of 
time  and  energy.  Perhaps  there  is  substantial 
justification  in  this  man’s  contention,  taking  the 
situation  by  and  large,  but  fortunately  the  drift  of 
things  is  toward  more  and  better  facilities,  in  proof 
of  which  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  shops  re- 
cently erected,  wherein  are  to  be  found  the  very 
latest  development  in  scaffolding  arrangements 
which  are  worked  automatically  by  compressed  air, 
together  with  electrically  propelled  trucks  for  con- 
veying equipment  and  car  furnishings  at  top  speed 
to  all  parts  of  the  shop.  Sinks  for  washing  de- 
tached car  furnishings  are  situated  at  convenient 
points  about  the  shop,  hose  for  washing,  and  for 
fire  purposes,  with  other  equipment  to  accelerate 
fire-fighting  operations,  find  handy  location  at  ail 
available  points,  while  distributed  at  convenient 
distances  throughout  the  shop  are  to  be  found 
plenty  of  wooden  horses,  jacks,  planks,  staging, 
electric  light  leaders,  etc.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  much  cannot  be  said  of  all  paint  shops,  and  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  said,  as  our  friend  took  occasion 
to  point  out,  of  only  a comparatively  few,  fur- 
nishes the  opportunity  "to  speak  right  out  in  meet- 
ing” in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the  modernly- 
equipped  shop.  Why  not  encourage  this  drift 
toward  better  shop  furnishings?  The  time  comes 
sooner  or  later  when  the  master  painter  has  the 
chance  to  render  expert  counsel  in  the  case  of  the 
hard-working  journeymen  painters  vs.  the  inade- 
quately-equipped shop.  Why  not  take  a hand  in 
this  matter  of  more  and  better  conveniences  for 
the  paint  shop?  It  is  recognized  that  the  average 
master  car  and  locomotive  painter  is  bound  by  cer- 
tain fixed  and  apparently  unchangeable  limitations, 
but  within  these  bounds  he  has  the  right  and  the 
authority,  as  a rule,  to  offer  expert  advice  that  will 
prove  of  value  to  his  superior  officers.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  here  and  now.  Why  not  take  advantage 
of  it  and,  if  possible,  make  the  work  of  “the  boys” 
in  the  ranks  a little  easier? 


Patching  Up  the  Natural  Wood  Finish  on  Interior 
of  Coaches. 

THE  difficulties  of  patching  up  and  making 
good  the  interior  of  the  steel  coach  have 
been  quite  extensively  discussed  during  the 
-deliberations  of  several  recent  conventions,  but  in 
going  over  the  matter  we  fail  to  find,  after  all,  very 
much  difference  in  the  amount  of  work  involved 
between  the  steel  coach  and  the  wooden  one.  There 
are  plenty  of  the  latter  in  use  to  make  the  compari- 
son, if  desired.  Recently  we  have  had  occasion  to 
■observe  considerable  of  this  work  being  done,  and 
so  far  as  we  can  see  there  is  fully  as  much  work  to 
be  applied  in  fetching  the  new  wood  repairs  on  the 
inside  of  the  wooden  coach  up  to  a finish  as  will 
be  found  necessary  to  touch  up  and  match  the  old 
finish  on  the  inside  of  the  steel  coach.  It  is  about 
six  of  one  and  half  a dozen  of  the  other,  for  while 
one  calls  for  paint  or  graining  matching,  a job  al- 
ways difficult  to  do,  the  other  calls  for  matching 
the  stain  or  filler,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  is  an 
equally  difficult  process.  Then  in  the  wooden 
coach  there  is  the  filling  here  and  there,  with  the 
nicety  of  shade  to  secure  and  blend  out  with  the 
finish  surrounding,  the  shellac  to  apply,  and  finally 
the  finish  to  secure  in  a way  to  harmonize  with  the 
general  scheme  and  quality  of  the  entire  finish.  If 


there  is  any  greater  difficulty  to  be  encountered  in 
mixing  and  matching  up  the  painted  wall  and  ceil- 
ing of  the  steel  car,  and  in  bringing  the  finish  out 
right  and  proper,  then  we  promptly  confess  to  get- 
ting a wrong  focus  on  the  situation.  The  same 
statement  applies,  practically,  to  touching  up  and 
making  repairs  to  the  grained  interior.  An  expert 
colorist  is  able,  we  believe,  to  match  the  graining 
and  touch  up  the  surface  blemishes  on  the  grained 
interior  just  as  successfully  as  the  touching  up  can 
be  done  upon  any  other  sort  of  finish  in  any  other 
class  of  passenger  cars.  The  whole  matter  resolves 
itself,  it  seems  to  us,  into  getting  the  right  man  on 
the  job.  An  expert  colorist,  one  capable  of  han- 
dling and  mixing  colors  and  matching  them  to  still 
other  colors  or  pigments,  in  a manner  to  deceive 
the  critics,  is  the  factor  that  can  solve  the  problem 
in  short  order,  and  with  one  of  these  sort  of  work- 
men on  the  rolls,  the  filler  and  color  matching, 
either  in  the  wooden  or  steel  coach,  becomes  a mat- 
ter of  light  concern  to  the  master  painter.  In  this 
connection,  why  not  give  greater  attention  to  the 


* 
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art  of  matching  pigments  and  colors  and  fillers, 
etc.?  While  not  entirely  neglected,  it  is  neverthe- 
less entitled  to  more  attention. 


Variance  in  Color  of  Goods  Sold. 

ALTHOUGH,  of  course,  a dealer  is  entitled  to 
reject  delivery  of  goods  tendered  to  him  by 
a seller  when  they  do  not  conform  to  the 
color  ordered,  his  acceptance  of  the  delivery  leaves 
him  with  no  ground  for  complaint,  unless  the 
goods  are  of  less  market  value  than  those  con- 
tracted for.  So  held  the  Appellate  Term  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court  in  the  late  case  of 
Schindler  vs.  Sperling,  155  New  York  Supplement, 
348.  The  case  involved  thread,  but  the  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  painters’  and  decorators’  supplies. 
The  court  said  : — 

There  is  no  claim  of  defect  in  quality  or  that 
there  was  any  hidden  defect.  The  color  was 
obvious  on  inspection,  and  no  reason  is  assigned 
why  it  was  not  discoverable  in  being  used.  The 
retention  and  use  of  the  goods  after  a reasonable 
opportunity  of  observing  their  color  was  an  ac- 
ceptance. The  only  right  which  survived  accept- 
ance was  a claim_  for  damages ; but  there  was  no 
proof  of  any  difference  in  value  between  white 
cotton  and  yellow  cotton,  and  the  counterclaim 
was  properly  dismissed.” 
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A Friendly  Pat  On  The  Back 

By  Ernest  V.  Madison. 

ADVERTISING,  like  all  cultivation,  takes  time  to  produce  results. 
If  a single  advertisement  or  a single  series  of  advertisements 
brought  buyers  by  the  hundred-fold,  business  would  no  longer  be 
man’s  work.  It  would  be  child’s  play  in  its  simplicity. 

The  creation  of  a successful  manufacturing  business  requires  an 
article  of  merit,  an  unlimited  faith  of  the  manufacturer  in  his  product, 
and  a nerve  to  back  his  faith  with  credit  and  capital  and  years  of  work. 

The  head  of  large  watch  company  is  quoted : 

“ In  the  early  history  of  our  company,  approximately  forty  years  ago, 
the  price  of  watches  was  very  high,  the  volume  of  production  very 
small  and  the  sales  were  equally  small.  It  was  decided  to  begin  a 
vigorous  advertising  campaign,  to  cut  the  price  of  our  watches  over 
forty  per  cent,  and  to  increase  our  production  correspondingly. 

“The  company  went  through  a struggle  of  two  years  of  losing 
money,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  our  name  had  become  a house- 
hold word,  the  prices  of  watches  were  nearly  cut  in  two,  our  pro- 
duction was  more  than  double  and  the  company  began  paying 
good  dividends.  In  a general  way  that  policy  has  been  continued 
up  to  the  present  time. 

“As  a result  of  the  advertising  which  has  been  carried  on  for  forty 
years,  we  have  been  able  to  increase  our  sales  so  largely  and  enlarge 
our  production  capacity  accordingly,  that  to-day  the  list  price  of 
our  named  movements  is  $18.50  as  compared  to  the  price  $67.50 
about  forty  years  ago. 

“The  company  does  not  make  anywhere  near  as  much  money  per 
watch,  but  it  does  make  money  for  its  stockholders  because  of 
the  aggregate  profit  on  the  increased  number  of  watches  sold.” 

Why  is  it  then  we  do  not  credit  as  one  of  mould  equal  to  the  sac- 
rificing statesmen,  writer,  musician  or  inventor,  a manufacturer  who 
sacrifices  and  risks  to  produce  a needed  article  so  it  can  be  profitably 
sold  at  a reasonable  cost. 

Surely  he  deserves  credit.  Surely  we  should  give  him  our  moral 
support  and  encouragement.  Surely  he  is  a benefactor  to  mankind. 

The  advertisements  in  THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE,  are  in- 
serted by  such  men. 

We  should  encourage  them  between  the  time  of  initial  advertising 
expense  and  the  harvest. 

W e can  give  this  encouragement  by  reading  their  advertisements, 
by  answering  them  when  we  are  interested  and  by  mentioning  THE 
PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  as  the  source  of  our  inquiry. 
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Indiana  State  Association 

MASTER  HOUSE  PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS  HOLD  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CON- 
VENTION. 

Fort  Wayne,  January  18,  19,  20  and  21. 


THE  Indiana  State  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  met  in  their  seventh  annual 
convention  at  the  Commercial  Club,  Fort  Wayne, 
on  January  18. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Clem  Junge  at 
2.30  p.  m.,  followed  by  a prayer  by  Rev.  E.  Q.  Laudeman. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Hosey,  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Fort  Wayne, 
was  then  introduced  and  delivered  an  address  of  welcome. 

Harry  Hogan  was  then  introduced  and  delivered  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Fort  Wayne,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said: — To  you 
comes  the  question  of  employes,  and  I presume  it  is  some 
of  the  purposes  of  this  organization  to  settle  labor  ques- 
tions and  bring  a closer  feeling  of  harmony  and  good  feel- 
ing between  employe  and  employer.  You  also  get  the 
benefit  of  co-operation  in  the  way  of  handling  men  and 
situations.  This  is  the  day  of  intense  application  along 
the  line  of  endeavor,  and  this  requires  co-operation.  You 
have  got  to  take  into  consideration  the  other  fellow.  It  is 
a question  of  give  and  take  and  out  of  that  action  you 
get  ai  bigger  and  better  result. 

Clem  Junge  then  said: — You  have  come  from  all  over 
the  State  to  hear  papers  and  discuss  them,  and  I hope 
you  will  all  attend  the  sessions  regularly  and  promptly. 
I also  hope,  if  any  of  you  are  in  the  market  for  material, 
that  you  will  patronize  the  exhibitors,  because  they  help 
this  convention  to  be  a success,  and  not  patronize  those 
who  have  not  helped  this  convention  to  be  a success. 

G.  W.  Kevers,  president  of  the  State  Association,  after 
returning  thanks  for  the  welcome,  delivered  the  follow- 
ing address: — 

President’s  Address. 

Gentlemen: The  fifth  number  on  the  program  pro- 

vides for  the  president’s  address,  which,  I presume,  is  a 
courtesy  extended  to  the  president  as  an  opportunity  to 
impose  his  opinion  and  advice  on  the  unoffending  mem- 
bers who  usually  attend  the  opening  day  program. 

I am  going  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  privilege  and 
the  occasion  to  give  you  the  result  of  a careful  observa- 
tion, as  far  as  such  a thing  is  possible,  of  the  lack  of  in- 
terest in  organization,  assuming,  of  course,  that  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  lack  of  interest  does  exist. 

For  every  existing  condition  there  must  be  a cause,  and 
if  the  effect  is  bad  the  cause  should  be  removed,  or,  in 
other  words,  attack  the  root  of  the  evil. 

When  one  of  our  members  approaches  a craftsman  with 
an  invitation  to  join  our  organization,  the  first  question 
he  will  be  met  with  is: — “Of  what  benefit  will  it  be  to 
me?”  Then  our  fellow  member  will  launch  out  in  an  en- 
thusiastic resume  of  the  many  splendid  men  who  are 
members  of  the  organization,  the  many  intelligent  papers 
read  on  different  problems  the  average  painter  is  con- 
fronted with  in  conducting  his  business,  and  which  papers 
solve  the  otherwise  unsolvable  questions;  and  also  dwells 
on  the  social  features  and  many  minor  benefits. 

“But,"  replies  the  fellow  craftsman,  “that  is  all  very 
fine,  but  I am  in  business  for  the  money  I can  make  out 
of  it.  Is  there  anything  in  organization  that  will  help 
me  get  better  prices  to  the  end  that  I and  my  family  may 
live  better?”  What  reply  can  our  fellow  member  make  to 
this  question,  when  he  has  indisputable  evidence  when 
bids  are  opened  that  the  successful  bidder  is  usually  from 
3(1  to  50  per  cent,  below  the  average  of  the  other  bids,  or 
at  a price  which  is  much  less  than  cost? 

What  have  we  accomplished  in  the  past  to  neutralize 
this  evil?  What  can  we  do  to  improve  this  condition  m 
the  future? 

This  organization  has  for  one  of  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciples the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  our  craft  in  general, 
and  T cannot  think  of  any  channel  in  which  the  energies 
of  this  organization  can  be  so  advantageously  directed,  as 


it  could  in  a campaign  of  education  among  the  misguided 
master  painters  who  seem  lacking  in  enough  self-respect 
to  ask  for  a decent  compensation  for  their  services. 

Is  there  any  more  pitiful  sight  than  to  see  an  old  de- 
crepit man  standing  on  the  street  corner  (or  some  other 
place  he  cannot  call  his  own,  because  he  has  nothing  to 
call  his  own  but  the  clothes  on  his  back)  and  be  told  as 
you  look  at  him  that  he  for  many  years  did  the  largest 
business  of  any  painter  in  town?  Well,  how  comes  it  he 
is  in  his  present  plight?  Was  it  speculation,  gambling  or 
drinking?  No.  While  in  all  his  glory  as  the  most  promi- 
nent painter  he  feared  to  allow  any  others  to  take  con- 
tracts* lest  it  would  be  said  he  is  losing  out,  so  he  took 
contracts  at  less  than  cost  until  the  crash. 

Now  this  man  had  a perfectly  legal  right  to  do  as  he 
did  from  a sense  of  false  and  foolish  pride,  but  he  is  no 
better  than  the  man  who  takes  contracts  cheap  with  the 
idea  of  skinning  all  those  that  do  business  with  him,  or 
the  imbecile  who  is  satisfied  with  a bare  existence  as  his 
portion. 

All  these  are  next  to  criminal,  inasmuch  as  they  prevent 
self-respecting  and  honest  men  from  prospering  as  they 
are  entitled  to.  A sort  of  a “dog  in  the  manger”  proposi- 
tion. They  reap  no  benefits  and  prevent  others  from  do- 
ing so.  To  me  this  evil  appears  to  be  growing,  and  I 
commend  it  to:  your  attention. 

It  is  customary  for  the  president  in  his  address  to  give 
a resume  of  the  activities  of  the  organization  during  his 
term  of  office,  and  also  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion 
to  compliment  the  other  officers  and  thank  every  one  for 
their  faithful  support  during  his  occupancy  of  the  chair. 

As  to  a report  on  the  past  year,  I will  leave  that  to  our 
worthy  secretary-treasurer,  who  no  doubt  will  give  you 
an  accurate  report,  both  on  finances  and  other  matters. 
As  to  the  other  officers,  I only  wish  to  say  none  could  be 
better,  and  the  president  only  trusts  he  may  have  per- 
formed his  duties  as  well,  and  I thank  them  for  the  or- 
ganization and  myself  for  the  services  they  so  cheerfully 
rendered. 

We  have  many  things  to  be  thankful  for.  One  is  that  all 
those  who  met  one  year  ago  are  still  here  to  attend  an- 
other convention  of  our  organization,  and  another,  a most 
important  one,  is  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
glorious  privilege  which  is  ours,  to  be  citizens  of  this  land 
of  promise,  plenty  and  peace.  For  these  we  should  offer 
thanks  to  Him  who  watches  over  our  destinies  and  leads 
us  in  the  paths  of  righteousness. 

I thank  you. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  calling  the  roll  of  officers, 
followed  by  appointment  of  committees. 

The  president  appointed  as  a Committee  on  Credentials 
Messrs.  English.  Fahlsing  and  L.  Bruner.  As  members 
of  the  Press  Committee  Messrs.  Buckles  and  Ehrman. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  convention  were  then  read  and 
approved  as  read. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilhelm  the  president  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Resolutions  consisting  of  Messrs.  Wilhelm, 
Fahlsing-  and  Junge. 

The  secretary-treasurer  read  communications  from  S.  H. 
Robinson,  Indianapolis;  Rooker  Brothers,  Martinsville: 
Thos.  Hunnel,  Evansville:  J.  M.  Hittle,  Falmouth;  John 
Theobald,  Cincinnati,  and  Chas.  E.  Poole,  Rockport. 

On  motion  the  convention  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  president  at 
10.30  a.  m. 

Mr.  Haner,  the  regularly  selected  delegate  to  the  in- 
ternational convention,  on  account  of  illness  was  unable 
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to  attend  this  convention,  but  a report  from  him  had  been 
received  and  the  secretary  read  it. 

As  a full  report  of  the  Washington  convention  was  pub- 
lished in  the  March,  1915,  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  print  Mr.  Haner’s  report. 

Mr.  Junge  moved  that  a vote  of  thanks  be  given  Mr. 
Haner.  Carried. 

J.  H.  Ballman  then  read  the  following  paper  on  “Flat 
Wall  Finishes.’’ 

Flat  Wall'  Finishes. 

Mr.  President  and  Members: — I assure  you  that  I greatly 
appreciate  the  compliment  which  has  been  conferred  upon 
me  by  entrusting  to  me  a subject  of  such  great  importance 
as  “Flat  Wall  Finishes.” 

And  as  this  is  my  first  attempt  in  an  effort  of  this  kind, 
I hope  that  you  will  kindly  overlook  any  shortcomings 
in  the  manner  in  which  I express  my  views  on  this  sub- 
ject; and  as  I have  practically  no  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
there  will  be  no  chemical  terms  used,  but  I will  give  my 
experience  from  a practical  viewpoint  only.  At  any  rate, 

I will  do  the  best  I can,  with  the  hope  that  at  least  some 
of  you  may  be  benefited  through  my  efforts. 

The  art  of  flat  wall  decoration  is  of  very  ancient  date, 
as  history  tells  us  that  flat  wall  decoration  was  artistically 
done  hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  the  fact  that  flat  wall 
decorations  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  many  buildings  in 
ancient  cities  of  the  old  world,  goes  to  show  that  the 
painters  of  those  times  knew  something  of  flat  wall  deco- 
ration, both  of  great  artistic  value  as  well  as  of  great 
durability.  Of  course,  their  methods  and  materials  used 
were  different  from  those  used  in  the  present  times,  as 
very  few  old  colors  were  used  by  the  old  painters.  But 
progress  and  inventive  ingenuity  marched  along  until  a 
material  of  a practical  and  substantial  nature  has  been 
discovered  and  manufactured  for  use  in  the  pi’ofession 
of  painting  and  decorating.  Up  to  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  fiat  wall  painting  was  done  to  a great  extent  in 
distemper  or  water  colors,  while  some  was  also  done  with 
oil  colors  in  the  flat  and  gloss.  However,  for  good  work 
it  was  necessary  that  the  surface  be  stippled  with  a 
stippling  brush,  which  of  course  added  to  the  cost  of  labor 
in  performing  the  work.  White  lead  or  zinc  and  the  com- 
bination of  lead  and  zinc  principally  were  used  as  pig- 
ments, and  turpentine  or  a mixture  of  linseed  oil  and 
turpentine  and  also  varnish  were  used  as  liquids  in  proper 
proportion  for  the  different  kinds  of  finishes  required,  and 
very  beautiful  results  were  obtained  in  flat  wall  decora- 
tion by  the  use  of  a white  lead  base  when  the  same  was 
given  a stippled  effect. 

The  up-to-date  manufacturer  and  his  chemists  have  in 
a progressive  spirit  given  the  painters  and  decorators 
modern  flat  wall  paints,  most  of  which  are  made  with  a 
lithopone  base,  with  which  we  can  produce  more  beau- 
tiful effects  of  greater  durability  and  of  more  economic 
value,  and  for  this  reason  the  demand  for  these  goods  has 
been  so  great  that  it  has  induced  nearly  all  manufac- 
turers of  paint  to  put  a flat  wall  paint  on  the  market;  and 
as  there  is  no  standard  formula  for  making  this  paint,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  they  cannot  all  be  perfect,  so  there 
must  be  some  better  than  others.  For  this  reason  we 
hear  of  complaints  from  some  painters  who  have  no  suc- 
cess -with  flat  wall  paint,  and  condemn  these  goods  when 
they  are  in  most  cases  themselves  to  blame.  Too  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  directions  given  for  using  same, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  surfaces  upon  which  the  work 
is  to  be  done  are  of  such  different  nature  and  conditions, 
that  it  is  required  of  the  painter  to  show  his  ability  by 
deciding  on  the  proper  way  to  prepare  this  particular  sur- 
face before  proceeding  with  the  work  of  finishing  same. 
This  precaution  is  very  necessary,  because  a bad  begin- 
ning means  generally  a bad  ending. 

In  order  to  get  good  results,  the  surface  should  have  a 
solid  structure,  which  should  be  of  an  even,  non-absorbing, 
eggshell  luster,  with  a little  of  the  finishing  color  added 
in  order  to  give  the  surface  some  tooth  and  give  it  a more 
uniform  color,  so  that  the  finishing  coat  will  cover  better 
and  at  the  same  time  require  less  care  and  labor  for  apply- 
ing it  satisfactorily.  If,  in  case  of  new  plaster  or  patch- 
work,  lime  spots  or  soft  plaster  spots  should  show  after 
the  size  is  dry,  these  spots  should  be  touched  up  with  thin 
shellac.  I recommend  shellac  for  the  reason  that  it  dries 
so  quickly  that  there  is  no  time  lost  by  waiting  for  it  to 
dry.  But  a good  alkali-proof  size  will  not  show  lime 
spots  or  soft  plaster  spots.  There  are  several  good  wall 
sizes  on  the  market,  which  are  more  economical  than 
most  self-made  sizes,  and  it  pays  to  get  something  reli- 
able, even  if  first  cost  is  a little  more,  if  one  is  sure  that 
the  work  will  turn  out  to  be  satisfactory. 

For  a putty  for  patching  plaster  walls,  I have  found 
that  when  some  of  the  finishing  color  is  thickened  with 
some  whiting  to  the  consistency  of  soft  putty,  it  is  very 
good  and  can  be  coated  over  without  waiting  for  same 
to  dry,  which  would  be  necessary  when  using  plaster:  or 
ordinary  putty. 

A varnish  size  should  dry  at  least  twenty-four  hours, 
and  a gloss  oil  size  must  stand  forty-eight  hours  for  good 
results.  From  an  economical  point  of  view,  I do  not  know 
of  any  painting  material  used  in  our  profession  of  such 
practical  value,  and  that  can  be  used  in  so  many  different 


ways  on  so  many  kinds  of  surfaces  with  such  successful 
and  beautiful  effects  asi  can  a good  flat  wall  paint.  It 
will  give  satisfactory  results  when  used  on  plaster  or 
cement  walls,  burlap,  muslin  and  window  shades,  and 
very  good  results  can  also  be  obtained  over  old  calcimine 
as  long  as  there  is  a solid  surface  with  no  signs  of  scaling. 
There  is,  however,  danger  when  the  walls  have  been  cal- 
cimined  more  than  two  times;  and  still  better  results  are 
obtained  over  old  wall  paper  when  there  are  no  signs 
of  the  paper  loosening  from  the  walls,  while  walls  lined 
with  a good  lining,  paper  or  muslin  make  an  excellent 
surface  for  painting.  These  three  surfaces  should  be  sized 
with  a thin  coat  of  size.  Woodwork  of  all  kinds,  first 
coats  for  flow  painting,  metal  ceilings,  steelwork,  radia- 
tors, steam  pipes,  pipe  covering,  excellent  for  enamel  un- 
dercoating, and  finally  if  there  are  any  odds  and  ends 
left  over,  they  can  be  thrown  in  the  left-over  keg  with 
other  oil  paints  and  used  for  outside  painting.  If  used  as 
a ground  work  for  Tiffany  or  clouded  effects,  you  will  get 
better;  results  by  adding  one-half  pint  boiled  oil  per  gal- 
lon. If  an  eggshell  finish  is  wanted  then  add  a little 
more  boiled  oil  or  enpugh  to  suit  the  requirements.  Of 
course,  the  more  oil  used  the  more  gloss. 

I find  that  when  a gloss  finish  is  desired,  you  can  get 
a more  satisfactory  job,  with  less  material,  with  less  care, 
as  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  take  the  trouble  of  laying  off 
with  n flat  wall  paint  as  with  a lead  and  oil  paint,  as 
brush  marks  will  not  show. 

While  it  is  conceded  that  a flat  wall  effect  is  the  most 
beautiful  for  the  decoration  of  walls,  there  is  a tendency 
of  treating  the  walls  in  office  buildings,  flats  and  store- 
rooms in  the  gloss  effects,  principally  on  account  of  econ- 
omy, because  a gloss  wall  can  be  washed  more  often  and 
with  greater  ease  and  satisfaction  than  a flat  wall,  mak- 
ing it  more  economical  for  the  owner,  but  not  so  profitable 
for  the  painter. 

And  now  taking  into  consideration  all  the  good  points 
of  merit,  th©  ease  of  applying  and  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  when  the  surface  is  all  covered  the  job  is 
finished,  and  last  but  not  least,  your  customer  also  is  sat- 
isfied, therefore  it  surely  is  profitable  and  advisable  to  usfe 
flat  wall  paint. 

Mr.  McNeal  moved  that  a vote  of  thanks  be  extended 
to  Mr.  Ballman.  Carried. 

The  secretary  read  communications  from  C.  P.  Roberts, 
Richmond,  and  George  F.  Haner,  Richmond. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Junge  the  communications  were  re- 
ceived and  placed  on  file. 

An  adjournment  was  then  taken  until  1.30  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Kevers. 

In  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Ballman’s  paper,  Mr.  Wilhelm 
said  he  thought  it  could  have  been  more  liberal  and  in- 
cluded all  kinds.  I was  talking  to  a salesman  the  other 
day  and  he  guaranteed  that  it  would  'stay  on  a freshly 
plastered  wall  if  you  don’t  add  any  linseed  oil  or  varnish, 
and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  suggestion  was  very  prac- 
tical from  the  fact  that  the  flat  wall  finish  doesn’t  seal  up 
the  pores  of  that  plaster,  and  he  indicated  that  the  damp- 
ness and  water  in  that  plaster  would  dry  out  through  the 
flat  wall  paint.  If  a wall  has  a certain  amount  of  damp- 
ness in  it  it  will  push  the  paint  out  with  it. 

Mr.  Johnson  asked  if  under  that  way  of  doing  the  wall 
shouldn’t  be  sized? 

Mr.  Wilhelm  said  it  cannot  be  sized  under  that  way  of 
treating  the  walls,  as  it  would  seal  the  pores  of  the 
plaster. 

Mr.  Fertig  asked  Mr.  Wilhelm  how  to  seal  the  wall. 
We  had  a lot  of  trouble  on  a job,  and  we  sized  it  and  it 
came  through  the  plaster.  It  was  a special  wall  paint, 
and  they  changed  the  specifications  and  we  put  it  on  just 
as  we  were  told,  and  we  had  trouble. 

Mr.  English  said: — I finished  the  walls  in  a hall  this 
winter  and  the  specifications  said  that  the  sizing  be  done 
between  the  coats  of  paint.  I have  always  sized  the  walls 
first,  and  I asked  the  architect  about  that,  and  he  in- 
sisted on  sizing  between  coats.  I did  the  work  that  way, 
and  the  finish  has  held,  and  I believe  it  was  because  it  was 
sized  between  coats. 

Mr.  Johnson  asked  Mr.  Ballman  when  painting  over 
calcimine  what  size  he  used.  I understood  it  could  be  a 
varnish  size. 

Mr.  Ballman  replied: — I have  done  it  several  times,  but 
I have  used  my  size  before.  I used  gloss  oil,  but  I only 
used  about  25  per  cent,  gloss  oil. 

Mr.  Johnson  said: — I have  had  quite  a little  experience 
on  wall  work  over  calcimine  walls,  and  I have  watched 
other  painters  paint  walls  which  had  been  calcimined, 
and  I have  failed  yet  to  see  a job  that  stood  for  any 
length  of  time  where  there  was  any  calcimine  if  gloss  oil 
was  used. 

Mr.  Bruner  said  he  had  lots  of  experience  in  the  old 
country  and  here  and  had  finished  a good  many  churches, 
and  believed  that  with  any  wall  that  has  been  calcimined 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  wash  the  calcimine  off.  When 
you  .put  the  gloss  oil  on  the  paint  will  crack.  First  wash 
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off,  then  use  a size  of  linseed  oil  with  a little  white  lead 
in  it. 

Mr.  Fertig  said:— I don’t  believe  there  is  anything  in 
any  of  your  wall  paints  that  you  can  guarantee.  There 
is  none  of  them  safe.  In  finishing  a building  in  Indian- 
apolis we  applied  shellac  and  painted  them  over,  and 
after  the  building  was  a couple  of  years  old  it  came  out. 
You  can’t  wash  a wall  finish  because  it  rubs  and  rubs, 
and  the  more  you  wash  it  the  more  it  rubs  on  you.  In 
former  years  we  used  lead  and  oil;  we  have  in  our  old 
home  walls  which  have  been  painted  forty  years  and  they 
are  good  yet. 

Mr.  Bruner  said  that  in  churches  they  have  big  water 
spots  in  some  corners  in  the  plastering;  shellac  won’t  give 
satisfaction.  The  best  thing  is  to  put  oil  paint  over  them 
and  give  it  time  to  dry,  and  no  water  spots  will  come 
through. 

Mr.  Fertig  said  the  basis  of  all  flat  wail  finishes  is  litho- 
pone.  Put  it  on  water  spots  and  it  is  all  gone.  Take  lin- 
seed oil  and  lead  and  put  that  on  and  it  will  stay  there. 
That  is  the  reason  I claim  lead  and  oil  is  better  than  any 
flat  wall  finish. 

Mr.  Junge  asked  Mr.  Fertig  if  he  has  a job  where  flat 
wall  paint  is  specified  whether  he  used  lead  and  oil. 

Mr.  Fertig  replied:— I don’t,  and  if  it  don’t  turn  out 
right  I don’t  do  it  over. 

Mr.  Ballman  said  that  on  account  of  the  raise  in  prices 
of  lithopone,  he  thought  there  are  a great  many  flat  wall 
paints  made  from  a lead  basis,  and  he  knows  they  can  be 
made  successfully.  About  sixteen  years  ago  I finished  my 
room  with  flat  wall  paint,  made  with  lead,  and  found  it  a 
success.  Those  walls  I washed  five  times,  and  it  seemed 
that  every  time  I washed  them  I got  a prettier  effect. 
Flat  wall  paints  can  be  washed,  but  a man  has  to  know 
how  to  go  about  it. 

Mr.  Fertig  said  he  understood  there  is  an  oil  on  the 
market  that  they  call  lead  oil.  They  say  you  mix  your 
paint  and  then  put  this  oil  in  and  it  drys  flat  and  they 
guarantee  it. 

Mr.  Fahlsing  said: — We  just  finished  redecorating  the 
hospital  at  Richmond,  and  we  used  that  flat  lead  oil  and 
stippled  the  last  coat.  We  got  an  effect  with  that  which 
you  cannot  get  with  the  flat  wall  finish.  We  got  a fine 
job  out  there. 

President  Kevers  explained  that  one  of  the  numbers 
for  Wednesday  morning  was  a paper  on  Workingmen’s 
Compensation  by  Mr.  Heaton,  of  Indianapolis.  Unfortu- 
nately Mr.  Heaton  could  not  come,  but  sent  a very  good 
representative  in  C.  B.  Fitch,  of  Fort  Wayne. 

Workingmen’s  Compensation. 

C.  B.  Fitch  then  said: — 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen — I am  sorry  for  you  that 
Mr.  Heaton  isn’t  here,  but  I am  glad  for  myself,  because 
I jike  to  meet  a bunch  of  men  that  are  engaged  in  work 
like  you  are,  because  you  are  the  men  who  do  things.  I 
presume  that  90  per  cent,  or  even  more  of  the  contractors 
in  all  lines  are  men  who  have  brought  themselves  up 
from  the  ranks  and  became  employers  of  labor,  men  who 
have  the  ability  to  get  other  men  to  do  things  for  them. 

Some  fifty  or  seventy-five  years  ago  manufacturers  and 
contractors  and  employers  in  all  branches  were  doing 
business  on  a small  scale  relatively,  so  that  the  employer 
was  an  intimate  and  close  associate  of  his  employes.  The 
employer  and  employes  mingled  with  each  other  in  a 
social  way  and  in  a business  way,  but  later  on,  as  busi- 
ness grew  and  we  got  to  having  big  business,  there  was 
some  sort  of  an  estrangement  that  came  in  between  em- 
ployer and  employes,  and  there  became  a sort  of  antagon- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  employes  against  the  employer  in 
that  if  he  got  injured  he  made  demand  for  large  and  heavy 
damages  against  his  employer,  all  because  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  business. 

It  was  in  1887  that  a great  English  company  came  to 
this  country  and  introduced  to  us  what  is  known  as  em- 
ployers’ liability  insurance.  That  was  no  insurance  for  the 
protection  of  the  employe;  it  was  purely  what  its  name 
signifies — insurance  against  employers’  liability.  In  other 
words,  if  an  employe  was  injured  the  insurance  company 
stepped  in  and  settled  the  claim,  or  stood,  or  paid  the  loss 
if  the  employer  was  liable,  and  so  that  grew  and  brought 
out  a large  number  of  lawsuits  and  an  immense  amount 
of  litigation,  because  you  couldn’t  expect  an  insurance 
company  to  do  anything  other  than  what  it  had  contracted 
to  do.  The  manager  of  the  insurance  company  couldn’t 
take  the  money  from  t'he  treasury  and  hand  it  to  the 
employe  gratis,  unless  the  employe  was  entitled  to  it, 
because  of  the  liability  of  the  employer  for  that  accident; 
that  is,  the  employer  contributed  in  some  way  to  the 
accident  or  to  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

That  business  grew  for  the  reason  that  the  employer 
couldn’t  afford  for  a minute  to  be  without  that  kind  of 
protection.  He  didn't  know  what  moment  some  disaster 
might  occur  that  would  involve  him  to  the  extent  of  al- 
most Insolvency  on  account  of  damages,  and  so  every  one 
was  obliged  to  purchase  liability  insurance.  Then,  because 
of  the  litigation  and  ever  increasing  cost  of  lawsuits  which 
grew  up,  the  whole  scheme  became  obnoxious  to  the  em- 
ploye, troublesome  to  the  employer  and  unbearable  to  the 


insurance  companies.  So,  while  those  matters  were  being 
discussed  and  labor  unions  were  getting,  through  their 
representatives  in  the  Legislature,  more  drastic  laws  ex- 
tending the  liability  of  the  employer  more  and  more,  until 
finally  the  public,  employer  and  employe  and  everybody 
decided  that  the  industry  should  take  care  of  the  loss  inci- 
dent to  injured  employes. 

Gradually  the  manufacturer  and  the  employer,  contrac- 
tor and  everybody  else  felt  this  increased  expense,  and 
said: — We  will  pass  it  along  to  the  public.  The  public 
pays  the  freight.  So  that  system  was  adopted,  and  then 
the  question  arose  as  to  how  these  losses  can  be  handled. 
Under  the  conditions  whether  they  should  be  compulsory 
or  voluntary.  The  first  law  was  compulsory,  and  it  was 
almost  immediately  declared  unconstitutional.  Now  there 
are  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  States  that  have  work- 
ingmen’s compensation  laws,  providing  in  various  amounts 
that  the  employer  must  pay  to  the  employe  a certain  per 
cent,  of  his  wages  under  certain  conditions.  These  laws 
that  were  passed  by  the  various  States  were  all  voluntary 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  that  have  amended 
their  State  Constitutions  making  it  possible  to  pass  com- 
pulsory laws  of  that  kind,  but  that  is  not  true  in  Indiana. 
In  Indiana  we  have  a voluntary  workingmen’s  compensa- 
tion law.  Most  of  the  States  have  a voluntary  feature  in 
this  respect,  that  the  employer  and  employe  must  elect  to 
come  under  the  law.  If  they  so  choose  they  are  outside  of 
the  law  and  are  operating  under  the  old  liability  law,  but 
in  Indiana  we  have  perhaps  the  most  modern  law  of  any 
State.  This  law  in  Indiana  was  worked  out  after  some- 
thing like  ten  years  of  study  by  the  National  Manufac- 
turers’ Association  in  co-operation  with  some  of  the  in- 
surance companies  and  accident  companies  until  this  law 
was  prepared  and  presented  to  the  last  Legislature.  That 
law  provides,  in  its  first  section,  that  on  and  after  its 
passage  every  employer  and  every  employe  is  presumed 
to  come  under  this  law  and  accept  its  provisions,  or  words 
to  that  effect,  unless  he  rejects  the  law  as  provided  later 
on  in  various  sections  of  the  law. 

I might  talk  along  the  line  of  the  economic  end  of  a 
law  of  this  kind,  but  I take  it  that  you  are  practical  men 
and  you  are  here  for  practical  purposes,  and  what  you 
want  is  some  suggestions  concerning  this  law  that  will  be 
helpful  in  your  business. 

In  the  first  place,  you  accept  the  law  unless  you  take 
action  and  reject  it.  This  law  provides  for  the  creation  of 
an  Industrial  Board,  consisting  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  whose  duties  are  to  administer 
this  law,  or  rather  supervise  the  operation  of  the  law,  and 
so  they  provide  that  if  you  accept  the  law  by  saying  noth- 
ing, you  must  within  thirty  days  from  September  1,  and  I 
presume  you  have  all  done  so,  file  with  the  Industrial 
Board  a statement  of  your  financial  responsibility  and 
capability  of  paying  indemnity  to  your  injured  employes 
or  dependent  families  of  deceased  employes.  There  is  a 
penalty  provided  in  the  law  for  your  not  doing  that,  and 
I take  it  for  granted  that  you  have  all  complied  with  that 
feature  of  the  law  and  filed  proof  of  your  ability  to  take 
care  of  your  employes.  I might  dwell  upon  that  a little 
further  by  saying  that  if  you  want  to  change  your  plan 
in  the  future  the  law  provides  that  you  can  do  that  in  two 
ways.  You  can  prove  to  the  Industrial  Board  that  you 
have  the  financial  responsibility,  in  which  case  they  will 
give  you  a certificate  permitting  you  to  take  care  of  your 
own  employes  and  pay  your  own  losses.  There  is  only  one 
other  way  to  do,  and  that  is  to  buy  insurance,  and  the 
law  provides  that  you  can  do  that  in  several  ways.  First — 
That  you  can  buy  insurance  from  a stock  company  author- 
ized to  do  business  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  or  you  can  be- 
come a member  of  a mutual  association  made  up  of  em- 
ployers within  Indiana,  according  to  the  instructions  and 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  board,  or  you  can  become  a 
co-insurer.  You  are  going  into  the  insurance  business, 
and  you  cannot  escape  liability  for  injured  employes  of 
any  member  of  the  association.  Some  of  the  reciprocal 
associations  try  to  avoid  that  or  say  that  it  isn’t  so,  but 
that  is  true  and  is  so  ruled  upon  by  the  Industrial  Board. 

This  law  provides,  whether  you  carry  your  own  Insur- 
ance, or  whether  you  reject  the  law,  or  whether  you  pur- 
chase insurance,  you  must  give  the  board  a report  of  every 
accident  where  the  injured  employe  is  absent  from  his 
work  more  than  one  day,  and  make  that  report  to  the 
Industrial  Board  within  one  week.  I suppose  the  law  con- 
templates, or  the  board  contemplates,  making  the  man 
who  doesn’t  come  under  the  law  make  this  report  because 
they  want  to  keep  a tab  on  all  the  accidents  in  the  State 
of  Indiana  for  future  reference  in  getting  out  statistics,  etc. 

I said  every  employer  and  every  employe.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions to  that.  They  are  the  farmer  and  the  employer 
of  domestic  labor.  Those  two  are  exempt,  and  the  man 
who  hires  somebody  for  a few  minutes  or  few  hours’  work 
not  in  his  regular  line  of  work.  Occasionally,  in  that  re- 
spect, doesn’t  mean  temporarily.  The  contractor  might 
hire  somebody  to  help  him  for  two  hours,  and  ordinarily 
you  would  think  that  was  a casual  laborer,  but  if  he  got 
hurt,  under  this  law  he  would  come  under  the  provisions 
of  this  law. 

I can  only  talk  to  you  gentlemen  a few  minutes,  and 
will  bring  up  the  points  as  they  occur  to  me.  A little  later, 
if  you  desire,  I shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
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tions  that  you  might  want  to  ask  concerning  any  particu- 
lar phase  of  the  law. 

This  law  provides  that  the  employer,  or  his  representa- 
tive, must  furnish  the  injured  employe  medical  attention 
for  the  first  thirty  days,  and  that  medical  attention  means 
everything.  It  means  the  ambulance  to  go  to  the  hospital, 
all  the  hospital  expenses,  the  X-ray  and  everything  that 
is  necessary,  payment  for  the  operation,  if  there  is  one 
necessary,  and  all  medicines  and  all  expenses  of  every 
character,  the  doctor’s  fees  for  the  first  thirty  days.  In 
addition  to  that,  the  employe  gets  55  per  cent,  of  his  aver- 
age wages,  beginning  with  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth 
day,  for  a limited  time.  For  permanent  total  disability, 
500  weeks.  In  case  of  death,  300  weeks.  There  are  certain 
specific  injuries,  such  as  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  loss  of 
both  eyes,  or  loss  of  one  hand  or  one  finger  or  one  foot, 
where  the  law  specifies  a certain  number  of  weeks’  dis- 
ability or  payment  for  disability.  The  law  provides  that 
in  addition  to  making  a report  to  the  board  of  every  dis- 
ability that  you  must  notify  the  board  when  any  disability 
continues  longer  than  sixty  days.  You  must  also  give  the 
board  a copy  of  the  doctor’s  report,  and  they  have  forms 
for  all  these  different  reports.  I have  samples  of  forty- 
four  forms  in  my  office  for  the  Industrial  Board,  and  to 
take  care  of  all  these  reports  it  seems  to  me  that  their 
work  is  never  done.  We  have  manufacturers  here  in  Fort 
Wayne  that  average  three  accidents  a week,  or  twelve  a 
month.  If  the  board  is  going  to  be  burdened  with  all  this 
work  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  some  features  of  the 
law  that  ought  to  be  amended.  I am  in  the  insurance 
business,  and  my  effort  is  always  to  reduce  the  trouble 
and  labor  of  the  employer  of  labor,  to  take  as  much  off  of 
his  hands  as  possible,  but  in  connection  with  this  law, 
there  are  certain  things  that  nobody  else  can  do.  He  must 
sign  a contract  between  the  employe  and  himself  agreeing 
upon  the  average  wages.  That  brings  the  fact  to  our 
mind  as  to  what  the  average  wages  are.  Suppose  a man 
has  been  in  your  employ  for  two  weeks  at  $2.50  per  day,  or 
$15  per  week.  The  law  doesn’t  say  that  this  is  his  average 
wage,  but  the  average  wage  is  one-fifty-second,  or  rather 
the  total  earnings  of  the  year  divided  by  fifty-two,  unless 
he  is  absent  from  work  more  than  six  consecutive  days,  in 
which  case  the  Whole  week  is  deducted,  and  then  you 
divide1  his  total  earnings  by  fifty-one.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  delay  in  settling  some  claims,  because  it  has 
been  difficult  to  arrive  at  a proper,  honest,  careful,  fair 
understanding  of  the  average  wage. 

There  is  another  point  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you, 
and  that  is  when  is  an  employe  in  the  service  of  his  em- 
ployer, and  when  is  he  not.  I suppose  that  will  never  be 
determined.  So  there  will  be  an  ironclad  rule.  Many  times 
that  has  to  be  referred,  and  the  law  provides  that  they  be 
referred  to  the  board  wherever  there  is  a dispute,  and 
then  the  law  provides  for  certain  conditions  under  which 
appeals  can  be  made  from  the  decision  of  the  board,  but 
as  a rule  the  board’s  ruling  will  apply.  Here  was  a case 
recently  in  Indianapolis.  An  employe  of  the  Indianapolis 
Brewing  Company  hurt  his  fingers — ground  them  in  some 
way  so  that  the  skin  and  some  of  the  flesh  was  ground 
off  of  the  fingers,  and  the  doctor  bandaged  his  hand  and 
put  on  some  kind  of  liniment  and  he  went  home.  The  next 
day  he  went  to  the  office,  getting  along  nicely,  to  tell  them 
that  he  wouldn’t  come  to  work,  and  when  he  got  out  on 
the  walk  waiting  for  a street  car  he  lighted  his  pipe  or 
tried  to,  struck  a match  and  the  match  set  fire  to  this 
liniment,  and  that  fire  burned  the  bandage  on  his  hand 
to  such  an  extent  that  two  fingers  were  amputated,  and 
it  was  up  to  the  board  to  find  whether  the  brewing  com- 
pany should  pay  that  man  his  weekly  benefits  for  the 
length  of  time  that  the  disability  was  caused  by  the  orig- 
inal accident,  or  the  total  time  which  was  brought  about 
by  his  own  carelessness  when  he  was  not  in  the  employ 
-of  the  company.  The  board  ruled  on  that,  I think,  with 
a divided  report.  I think  it  will  be  compromised  all  right 
and  be  taken  care  of. 

Is  there  any  particular  phase  of  the  law  that  you  would 
like  to  have  me  bring  out,  or  that  you  would  like  to  ques- 
tion me  about? 

Mr.  Ballman  asked: — Suppose  I am  an  ordinary  citizen 
and  employ  a couple  of  painters  to  paint  my  house.  Would 
I be  liable  if  anything  should  happen  to  those  men? 

Mr.  Fitch  replied: — No,  sir;  not  being  the  contractor. 
You  are  employing  those  men  to  do  the  work;  they  are 
not  in  the  employ  of  any  contractor.  If  you  want  to  hire 
a journeyman  painter  to  come  and  paint  your  house  he 
would  be  a casual  employe,  because  that  is  not  your  line 
of  work. 

Mr.  Johnson  asked: — If  he  hires  a contractor  and  these 
two  men  work  for  him  and  this  contractor  isn’t  respon- 
sible, would  it  come  back  to  the  owner? 

Mr.  Fitch: — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vance: — Is  every  company  that  issues  liability  in- 
surance entitled  to  do  that?  Are  they  all  good  companies, 
all  able  to  pay  their  liabilities  in  case  an  accident  should 
happen? 

Mr.  Fitch: — The  State  insurance  law  is  no  guarantee. 
To  get  at'  your  question,  I want  to  say  for  myself  that  I 
have  had  employers  say: — “That  is  a good  company;  it  is 
authorized  to  do  business  in  the  .estate  of  Indiana.’’  The 
authorization  of  a company  to  afactusiness  in  the  State 


of  Indiana  signifies  nothing.  Just  remember  that.  I don’t 
care  who  says  different.  The  law  says  that  a company 
can  do  business  in  the  State  of  Indiana  that  has  $200,000 
of  capital  unimpaired.  If  they  have  $200,000  of  capital, 
and  perhaps  $20,000  to  the  good,  they  are  authorized  to  do 
business  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  One  accident  would 
knock  their  $20,000  all  to  pieces,  and  then  the  capital  would 
be  impaired.  To  answer  that  question  more  fully,  there 
are  possibilities  of  great  calamities  happening  that  will 
involve  the  expenditures  of  perhaps  $300,000  or  more  in  a 
single  accident.  No  insurance  company,  no  matter  how 
strong,  would  dare  to  issue  an  unlimited  policy  without 
some  leeway  or  some  reinforcement,  and  so  there  are  sev- 
enteen companies  that  got  together  and,  in  order  to  reduce 
their  expenses,  established  a rating  bureau  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  or  getting  some  idea  of  what  would  be  a 
fair  rate.  Those  bureaus  are  working  all  over  the  United 
States.  They  have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  each 
other  whereby  they  contribute  a certain  percentage  of 
their  premiums  to  a common  fund  with  which  to  pay  all 
losses  by  accidents  in  excess  of  $25,000  for  one  accident. 
You  take  these  big  companies,  perhaps  a dozen  of  them, 
they  reinsure  each  other.  Here  was  an  accident  in  Illinois 
last  year  with  fifty-two  individuals  involved,  something 
like  thirty-two  deaths.  Take  this  accident  in  New  York, 
the  burning  of  a building  where  150  girls  were  burned  to 
death.  These  calamities  are  liable  to  happen  at  any  time. 

President  .Kevers  said: — There  is  a point  that  was 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Heaton  when  he  gave  a talk  before 
the  Rotary  Club  at  Indianapolis,  and  afterward  he  re- 
peated the  same  talk  before  our  Association,  and  I wish 
you  would  explain  it  to  these  gentlemen,  and  that  is  about 
an  employe  leaving  your  place  of  business  and  going  down 
street,  and  if  injured  by  a street  car  that  it  doesn’t  relieve 
you  from  responsibility. 

Mr.  Fitch: — Go  right  back  to  the  second  section  of  this 
law,  which  reads: — “From  and  after  the  taking  effect  of 
this  act,  every  employer  and  every  employe,  except  as 
herein  stated,  shall  be  presumed  to  have  accepted  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  respectively,  to  pay  and  accept  com- 
pensation for  personal  injury  or  death  by  accident  arising 
out  of  and  in  the  course  of  the  employment.”  The  In- 
diana board  and  different  States,  I understand,  have 
classed  “arising  out  of”  and  “in  the  course  of.”  There 
is  a decision  in  California  where  a plumber  left  his  place 
of.  business  to  go  out  on  a job,  but  instead  of  going  to  the 
job  started  for  his  home  and  was  killed  by  a street  car, 
and  the  Industrial  Board  said  he  was  under  the  law. 
Here  is  a case  right  here  in  Fort  Wayne.  A girl  coming 
to  work  slipped  on  the  sidewalk;  the  fact  is  she  was  late. 
She  was  on  the  payroll  of  her  employer;  slre  was  past  due 
at  the  store.  She  is  getting  paid.  I don’t  believe  there  is 
any  getting  off. 

President  Kevers: — The  only  suggestion  along  that  line 
was  that  Mr.  Heaton  thought  that  if  an  employe  of  mine 
was  sent  to  some  other  part  of  the  city  to  do  some  work, 
and  he  was  run  over  -by  some  one  else,  I would  have  to 
pay  him  compensation  because  he  was  in  my  employ,  and 
the  only  recourse  I would  have  would  be  to  sue  the  man 
that  owned  the  car  or  vehicle  that  ran  over  him. 

Mr.  Fitch: — The  employe  has  the  right  under  this  law  to 
either  bring  suit  against  the  owner  of  the  truck  who  was 
responsible  for  the  accident  for  public  liability  to  damages 
or  make  claim  against  his  employer  for  compensation.  He 
has  that  option,  but  he  cannot  collect  from  both.  Should 
he  collect  from  his  employer  he  surrenders  his  right  to 
the  employer  or  to  the  insurance  company  to  collect  dam- 
ages. Perhaps  some  of  you  gentlemen  are  members  of  a 
corporation  conducting  a business.  The  corporation  be- 
comes an  individual  employer,  and  every  officer  in  that 
corporation  is  an  employe  of  that  corporation  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law.  You  might  have  a close  corporation  of  four 
men,  and  each  one  of  them  drawing  a salary  and  perhaps 
they  employ  twenty  men.  One  would  think  that  none  of 
these  four  men  should  sue  the  corporation  in  case  of  any 
injury,  but  suppose  one  gets  on  the  train  and  goes  to 
Chicago  or  comes  to  Fort  Wayne  to  attend  this  meeting 
in  the  course  of  business  and  in  the  employ  of  the  cor- 
poration drawing  a salary,  and  is  killed  by  the  cars.  I 
don’t  care  what  his  wishes  are  concerning  making  a claim 
against  the  corporation,  his  administrator  would  in  duty 
bound  be  obliged  to  make  a claim  against  the  corporation 
for  300  weeks  for  55  per  cent,  of  his  salary,  not  to  exceed 
$24  per  week.  Take  a bank,  for  instance.  The  cashier 
takes  the  train  and  goes  to  Chicago  in  consultation  with 
others  there  relative  to  business  of  the  bank,  and  is  in- 
jured. He  comes  under  this  law.  The  law  says  that  every 
employer  and  employe  under  this  act,  except  as  provided 
in  section  9,  shall  be  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
whether  injured  by  accident  or  death  resulting  from  such 
injury  occurs  within  the  State  or  in  some  other  State  or 
in  a foreign  country. 

Mr.  Hoey:— From  a traveling  man’s  standpoint,  what 
about  a foreign  firm  having  several  traveling  men  travel- 
ing in  the  State  of  Indiana?  How  would  that  apply  to 
them? 

Mr.  Fitch; — A firm  having  its  head  in  Chicago  with 
traveling  men  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  residents  of  Indiana 
or  Illinois? 

Mr.  Hoey; — Residents  of  Indiana. 
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Mr.  Fitch: — They  come  under  the  Indiana  law. 

Mr.  Hoey: — They  must  then  take  this  insurance? 

Mr.  Fitch: — Yes,  sir.  In  the  event  of  your  death  in  this 
State  you  would  have  a right  to  recover  under  the  Indiana 
law. 

President  Kevers: — The  point  is  whether  a man  traveling 
for  a concern  in  Chicago,  while  he  lives  in  Indiana  and 
travels  in  Indiana,  can  recover  from  that  company  under 
the  Indiana  State  laws? 

Mr.  Fitch: — There  is  nothing  in  this  law  that  says  the 
employe  or  employer  shall  be  a resident  of  Indiana. 

President  Kevers: — If  a company  is  under  the  Illinois 
law  and  has  no  establishment  at  all  in  Indiana,  how  can 
the  State  of  Indiana  collect  from  them? 

Mr.  Fitch: — It  is  a poor  rule  that  can’t  work  both  ways. 
We  have  a manufacturer  in  Fort  Wayne  who  has  travel- 
ing men  on  the  Pacific  coast.  That  matter  came  up  as  to 
whether  we  should  take  care  of  them  and  cover  them  un- 
der our  policy.  Our  policy  covers  them,  but  when  we  come 
to  settle  we  are  to  settle  according  to  the  California  law. 
Now,  if  your  firm  carries  a policy  that  covers  you  wher- 
ever you  are  and  you  are  injured  in  Indiana,  they  will 
settle  with  you  according  to  the  Indiana  law. 

President  Kevers: — Supposing  that  company  had  an  of- 
fice in  Kentucky  and  Kentucky  has  no  compensation  law. 
Is  this  Indiana  law  binding  upon  that  company? 

Mr.  Fitch: — So  far  as  their  operations  in  Indiana.  You 
could  bring  suit  in  the  United.  States  Court  and  get  serv- 
ice on  them  in  some  way.  There  is  nobody  that  is  sup- 
posed to  escape  this  law. 

Mr.  Fertig: — I would  like  to  ask  you  if,  when  business  is 
dull  and  we  lay  off  some  of  our  men  and  they  go  out  and 
get  hurt,  are  we  liable  then?  We  didn’t  discharge  them, 
just  laid  them  off. 

Mr.  Fitch: — No,  sir;  they  are  not  amenable  to  you  for 
any  of  their  acts.  They  are  not  doing  anything  for  you 
or  in  your  interest. 

Mr.  Fertig: — Are  corporations  exempt  from  liability?  For 
instance,  the  street  car  companies;  they  don’t  come  under 
the  compensation  law  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Fitch: — Unless  they  are  doing  an  interstate  busi- 
ness. If  the  line  runs  from  one  State  to  another  they  are 
liable  under  the  national  compensation  law,  but  if  their 
line  is  wholly  within  Indiana  they  are  liable  under  this 
law. 

Mr.  Johnson  said: — -Before  we  had  this  law  there  were  a 
good  many  firms  that  didn’t  carry  any  kind  of  liability 
insurance,  and  I would  imagine  that  right  now  there  is 
a condition  that  exists  where  they  are  only  carrying  work- 
ingmen’s compensation  insurance.  I want  to  bring  out  the 
point  as  to  whether  or  not  it  isn’t  advisable  or  almost 
necessary  to  carry  a liability  policy  with  the  workingmen’s 
compensation  attached. 

Mr.  Fitch: — The  workingmen’s  compensation  policy  pro- 
vided by  the  Industrial  Board  provides  for  every  contin- 
gency as  to  your  employe.  You  don’t  want  an  employer’s 
liability  policy.  Your  workingmen’s  compensation  takes 
care  of  that. 

Mr.  Johnson:— Is  it  possible  for  an  employe  to  sue  you 
in  the  Common  Court? 

Mr.  Fitch: — He  could  if  he  exempted  himself  from  the 
law. 

Mr.  Johnson: — If  an  employe  brought  suit  against  me, 
would  my  workingmen’s  compensation  policy  protect  me? 

Mr.  Fitch: — Let  me  explain  first  that  I doubt  if  there 
are  fifty  men  in  the  State  of  Indiana  that  have  rejected 
the  law.  There  is  no  possibility  of  their  remaining  outside 
of  the  law  unless  they  have  previously  rejected  the  law, 
and  if  they  have  rejected  the  law  the  three  common  law 
defenses  come  back  to  the  employer. 

Mr.  Johnson: — Can  a man  declare  himself  outside  of  the 
law  unless  he  has  already  done  so? 

Mr.  Fitch: — No,  sir;  he  has  to  do  that  thirty  days  before 
the  accident.  There  are  very  few  people  that  can  under- 
stand the  complications  that  may  arise — public  liability, 
contingent  liability,  owners  and  contractors’  contingent 
liability  and  public  liability.  How  many  gentlemen  here 
carry  public  liability?  In  addition  to  public  liability,  do 
you  carry  what  is  known  as  contingent  liability?  That 
wouldn’t  apply  to  you,  because  you  are  not  general  con- 
tractors. Supposing  a man  takes  a contract  to  put  up  a 
building  for  $150,000  and  sublets  part  of  the  work  and  some- 
body in  the  employ  of  the  sub-contractor  gets  hurt  through 
the  negligence  of  an  employe  of  the  general  contractor, 
whose  real  fault  it  is.  The  employe  of  the  sub-contractor 
recovers  from  the  sub-contractor,  and  he  turns  around  and 
comes  on  to  the  general  contractor.  Nothing  will  take 
care  of  that  except  contingent  liability  insurance. 

Mr.  Wilhelm: — The  one  point  that  hasn’t  been  brought 
out  is  that  a man  can  exempt  himself  entirely  from  this 
compensation  law.  He  doesn’t  have  to  come  under  it  if  he 
doesn’t  want  to,  but  I think  you  would  be  very  foolish  not 
to  do  it.  Talking  about  a man  working  for  you,  he  can 
sin  you  for  damages  when  you  are  carrying  compensa- 
tion, but  l am  sure  that  if  a man  was  working  for  me 
and  would  exempt  himself,  I would  discharge  him  right 
a.waj  lie  has  to  inform  the  board  that  he  will  not  work 
under  the  law  thirty  days  prior  to  the  accident,  and  then 
he  could  sue  at  common  law,  and  one  of  my  attorney 
friends  said  that  you  can't  take  away  from  any  man  the 


right  to  sue  at  common  law,  and  this  compensation  law 
has  taken  away  from  either  of  us,  the  employer  and  the- 
employe  who  rejects  the  law,  the  right  of  the  three  com- 
mon defenses  which  puts  the  burden  on  the  other  fellow.. 

Mr.  Fitch: — I didn’t  think  of  that  phase  of  the  proposi- 
tion when  I said  the  law  was  a benefit.  I didn’t  go  on  the 
supposition  that  anybody  employing  labor  would  think  of 
rejecting  the  law.  A man  can  reject  the  law  by  giving 
thirty  days’  notice,  but  if  an  accident  occurs  any  time 
within  thirty  days  of  such  notice  he  is  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  but  in  rejecting  the  law  he  denies  him- 
self the  three  defenses,  and  if  he  has  denied  himself  these 
three  defenses  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  settle. 

Mr.  Hendricks: — Take  a firm  or  two  persons  running 
a business  and  working  at  the  same  time;  they  draw  a 
salary,  so  much  each  week,  and  one  of  them  is  on  a job 
and  gets  hurt,  would  we  be  liable  to  compensation? 

Mr.  Fitch: — You  wouldn’t  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  unless  you  were  incorporated.  As  a partner  in 
a partnership  you  are  working  for  yourself.  As  a member 
of  a corporation  you  are  working  for  the  corporation  out- 
side of  yourself. 

Mr.  Hendricks: — Take  two  men  working  as  partners  and 
hiring  one  man  or  two,  do  they  have  to  carry  this  com- 
pensation insurance? 

Mr.  Fitch:-r-Yes,  sir;  or  be  liable  to  a fine  of  one  dollar 
per  day  unless  you  reject  the  law. 

Mr.  Hendricks: — In  case  an  employe  of  theirs  should  get 
hurt,  who  would  be  liable? 

Mr.  Fitch: — Noboby  except  somebody  higher  up  than 
them.  Suppose  they  take  a contract  to  paint  a house  and 
this  man  is  working  for  them  and  gets  hurt.  The  owner 
of  that  house  would  be  liable  for  compensation.  It  be- 
hooves every  contractor  and  every  employer  of  a con- 
tractor to  see  that  the  contractor  carried  workingmen’s 
compensation  insurance. 

Mr.  Hendricks: — Then,  if  I had  a house  and  hired  a man 
to  paint  it  and  that  man  is  hurt,  I am  liable? 

Mr.  Fitch: — No,  sir.  The  proposition  is  that  you  hired  a 
contractor  who  has  employes  working  for  him.  Then  you 
would  be  liable  for  the  injury  to  the  employe  of  this  con- 
tractor. If  you  hired  an  individual  to  paint  your  house 
and  he  did  the  work  himself  and  got  hurt,  you  wouldn’t 
be  liable  unless  you  furnished  him  with  a broken  ladder 
or  something  of  that  kind,  but  under  the  workingmen’s 
compensation  law  you  wouldn’t  be  liable. 

Mr.  McNeal: — Has  this  board  rendered  a decision  that 
says  when  a man  is  a contractor?  Supposing  two  men 
come  to  me  and  say  we  want  to  figure  on  painting  your 
house  and  they  come  and  figure  on  it  and  get  the  job  and 
paint  my  house.  When  are  they  contractors  and  when 
are  they  casual  laborers? 

Mr.  Fitch: — A man  is  a contractor  when  he  takes  a job 
of  work  and  hires  somebody  else  to  do  it.  I don’t  care 
whether  it  is  one  man  or  a dozen.  If  he  doesn’t  hire 
anybody  he  is  a casual  laborer  unless  the  man  for  whom 
he  is  working  is  engaged  in  that  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Fertig: — Suppose  I own  a house  and  I go  and  get  a 
fellow  to  paint  it  by  the  day  and  furnish  the  material 
and  pay  him  by  the  day  and  that  fellow  gets  hurt,  am  I 
liable? 

Mr.  Fitch:— No,  sir. 

Mr.  McNeal: — Under  this  workingmen’s  compensation 
law  a property  owner  isn’t  safe  unless  he  hires  a con- 
tractor who  carries  insurance,  or  hires  some  irresponsible 
man  who  is  not  in  the  contracting  business  to  paint  his 
house  for  thirty  cents  an  hour.  If  you  call  that  a good 
law  for  the  contractor  I don’t  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Fitch: — I don’t  believe  anybody  is  going  to  do  that 
because  of  the  danger  of  liability.  He  can’t  escape  all 
liability.  He  is  liable  if  a casual  laborer  works  for  him 
and  gets  hurt  under  the  common  law.  I am  not  talking 
about  the  workingmen’s  compensation  law. 

Mr.  Marshall: — In  the  employment  of  our  labor  some  of 
them  are  very  irregular.  Suppose  we  would  employ  a man 
six  months  in  the  year  and  Mr.  Fertig  would  employ  him 
three  months  in  a year  previous  to  me,  and  during  the 
time  he  would  fall  and  get  hurt,  how  would  his  wages  be 
computed? 

Mr.  Fitch: — For  the  whole  year.  His  average  wage 
would  be  the  time  the  man  worked  during  the  year,  de- 
ducting the  number  of  days  that  the  man  was  out  of  work 
on  account  of  bad  weather,  etc. 

Mr.  Hendricks: — If  an  employer  should  get  hurt  on  a job 
while  working  with  his  employes,  could  he  sue  the  prop- 
erty owner  for  damages  to  him  when  he  was  a contractor 
himself,  not  coming  under  the  compensation  law?  Could 
he  sue  under  the  liability  law  if  it  happened  through  the 
negligence  of  the  property  owner? 

Mr.  Fitch: — Certainly;  but  he  might  have  hard  work 
getting  anything.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  Here 
is  a man  who  lets  a contract  for  a building  and  a con- 
tractor meets  with  an  accident  in  this  manner.  Around  by 
the  side  of  this  building  was  an  old  underground  sewer 
that  hadn’t  been  protected  and  he  didn’t  know  it  was 
there.  He  falls  in  there  and  gets  hurt,  the  owner  is  liable. 
You  can’t  guess  the  number  of  accidents  where  there  is 
a possible  liability. 

Mr.  Fertig:— Suppos  ,Jtwas  painting  a house  and  I would 
get  hurt  because  of  f ng  the  house,  certainly  I couldn’t 
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recover  damages  if  I would  step  in  a hole  or  get  hurt  some 
other  way? 

Mr.  Fitch: — It  depends  upon  who  caused  that  hole.  Sup- 
posing it  was  a weak  stairway,  supposing  that  in  going 
upstairs  there  was  something  on  the  stairway  and  you 
tripped?' 

Mr.  Fertig: — Supposing  I was  painting  that  house  and 
stepped  in  a bucket  of  paint  or  slipped  on  a brush,  I 
couldn’t  hold  the  owner  then,  could  I? 

Mr.  Fitch: — No,  sir;  you  would  have  to  take  your  own 
medicine  then. 

President  Kevers: — I think  that  we  owe  Mr.  Fitch  many 
thanks  for  the  trouble  he  has  gone  to.  The  painters  are 
rather  hard-headed  or  they  wouldn’t  be  in  the  painting 
business,  and  he  will  have  to  overlook  our  shortcomings. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilhelm  a committee  was  appointed 
to  draft  resolutions  extending  the  thanks  of  the  conven- 
tion to  Mr.  Fitch  for  his  kindness. 

President  Kevers  appointed  Mr.  Haller,  Mr.  Wilhelm 
and  Mr.  Marshall. 

The  secretary-treasurer  then  read  his  report  as  fol- 
iows: — 

Secretary-Treasurer’s  Report. 

To  the  Indiana  State  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators: — 

As  secretary-treasurer  of  this  Association,  I wish  to 
make  the  following  report  for  the  time  between  the  last 
day  of  the  convention  in  1915  and  the  first  day  of  the  con- 
vention in  1916: — 


Balance  in  treasury,  January  23,  1915 $502.23 

Received  for  dues 272.00 

Total  $774.23 

Expenditures  $280.69 

Leaving  balance,  January  18,  1916 $493.54 


Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  G.  McNeal,  Treasurer. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Haller  that  the  report  be  received 
and  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  auditing. 
Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  English  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Junge 
that  the  convention  adjourn.  Motion  carried. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  president, 
who  called  for  the  reading  of  a paper  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

Relations  Which  Might  Exist  Between  the  Master 
Painter  and  Manufacturer. 

Concerning  relations  which  might  exist  between  the 
master  painters  and  the  manufacturer,  I am  inclined  to 
mention  with  pleasure  some  of  the  relations  which  I be- 
lieve already  exist  and  of  which  I am  sure  all  of  us  are 
proud. 

Surely  a relation  of  general  interest  exists  as  is  proven 
by  the  successful  conventions  our  Association  has  been 
able  to  hold  for  the  last  six  years,  each  year  finding  our 
relations  as  mutual  as  ever,  and  every  one  active  in  the 
general  uplift. 

Our  conventions  are  quite  dependent  upon  the  interest 
and  support  of  the  manufacturer,  and  I am  sure  he  is  be- 
ginning to  feel  their  real  value  to  him,  and  that  he  looks 
forward  to  the  one  week  in  the  year  when  he  meets  the 
representative  master  painters  of  the  State  of  Indiana  and 
talks  shop  on  a different  basis  than  that  of  every-day  life. 

An  added  condition  which  I hope  all  of  us  will  help  cause 
to  exert  as  the  years  go  by  is  a still  closer  relationship  for 
the  betterment  of  all  concerned.  The  main  object  of  the 
master  painter  in  his  calling,  as  in  all  others,  is  profit, 
profit  gained  in  legitimate  pursuit  of  his  business.  The 
manufacturers’  main  object  is  the  same,  of  course,  though 
to  listen  to  some  manufacturers  talk  of  the  wonderful 
merits  of  their  goods  at  wonderful  prices,  or  to  know  the 
prices  at  which  the  master  painter  takes  his  contract  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  after  all  business  comes  first 
and  profits  afterward — maybe. 

We  all  want  business,  along  comes  competition,  and 
through  our  own  fault  more  than  half  the  time,  we  turn 
success  into  failure  by  selling  our  wares  at  prices  which 
puts  the  “ain’t”  in  the  paint  by  the  manufacturer  which 
the  master  painter  “ain’t”  putting  on  as  many  coats  as 
the  specifications  call  for.  This  ends  in  the  master  painter 
swearing  that  the  poor  work  was  the  fault  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  manufacturer  swearing  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  master  painter.  A much  better  condition  might 
exist  if  all  of  us  charged  better  prices  for  what  we  have 
to  sell.  I didn’t  start  out  to  deal  with  competition,  nor 
did  Adam,  I suppose,  but  all  of  us  are  sure  to  meet  it  if 
we  stay  long  enough. 

The  master  painter  who  has  a real  knowledge  of  his 
business  in  all  branches  knows  quite  a bit  about  the  cost 
of  raw  material,  and  what  it  takes  to  make  finished  the 
product  of  his  needs.  The  manufacturer  who  takes  the 


stand  that  he  can  make  practical  painters  believe  that  his 
material  is  made  up  of  ingredients  heretofore  unheard  of 
is  standing  in  his  own  light.  The  mystery  comes  in  get- 
ting the  material  applied  rightly,  rather  than  in  what  it 
contains. 

Let  the  master  blame  himself  when  he  requires  the  man- 
ufacturer to  sell  him  good  goods  at  poor  prices,  or  says  he 
will  turn  his  business  over  to  the  other  fellow.  All  it 
takes  to  make  bad  competition  is  some  one  who  wants 
something  for  nothing  and  some  one  who  claims  he  can 
supply  it. 

Gain  the  respect  of  the  manufacturer  by  being  willing 
to  pay  for  good  goods  at  fair  prices,  and  when  he  seeks  to 
charge  $2  extra  on  the  gallon  for  the  mystery  they  con- 
tain, turn  him  down. 

The  manufacturer  who  seeks  to  place  on  the  market 
even  a really  good  article,  and  then  charge  a price  which 
any  master  painter  knows  is  away  out  of  proportion  to 
its  value,  is  to  be  criticised,  especially  when  he  seeks  to 
lead  the  owner,  architect  or  master  to  believe  it  is  abso- 
lutely worth  what  he  is  asking  for  it. 

When  a master  pays  six  or  eight  dollars  for  a gallon 
of  white  enamel  he  generally  gets  a pretty  fine  enamel, 
but  he  is  not  pleased  with  the  price  by  a long  shot.  He 
knows  pretty  closely  what  it  cost  to  make  it,  and  knows 
. that  he  wouldn’t  be  using  it  if  he  didn’t  have  an  archi- 
tect or  owner  back  of  him,  whose  knowledge  ran  more 
to  dollars  than  to  the  result  obtained.  These  manufac- 
turers are  about  in  the  same  class  as  the  high-priced  auto- 
mobile manufacturer  who  puts  one-half  of  the  selling  price 
in  the  car  and  the  other  half  into  advertising;  he  sells  one 
once  in  a while,  and  Henry  can’t  make  them  fast  enough. 

Another  condition  which  exists  and  which  is  antagonis- 
tic to  friendly  relations  in  a way  is  the  perfect  freedom 
with  which  any  painter,  master  or  journeyman,  or  even  a 
boilermaker,  for  that  matter,  is  able  to  get  almost  any 
quantity  of  material  he  wants.  I didn’t  say  he  is  able  to 
buy  paint;  I said  he  gets  it.  The  owner  is  the  party  who 
gets  pay  for  it.  The  delivery  of  the  material  to  a proven 
address,  under  our  Indiana  lien  law,  is  about  as  good  as 
a receipted  bill  to  many  manufacturers.  This  condition  is 
much  improved  in  the  last  few  years,  I believe,  but  still 
remains  quite  a drawback  to  the  legitimate  painter  who 
pays  his  bills  with  certainty. 

The  manufacturer  is  not  running  a square  business  who 
sells  to  almost  any  one,  and  feels  almost  90  per  cent, 
certain  that  he  will  receive  his  pay  under  the  lien  law. 
He  is  unfair  to  the  legitimate  painter,  the  owner  and 
himself. 

A recent  decision  regarding  the  lien  law  promises  to  do 
away  with  a great  deal  of  this  sort  of  injustice. 

A Recent  Decision  Regarding  the  Lien  Law. 

On  the  trial  of  the  case  of  Rhodes  vs.  Selvage  et  al.  the 
court  made  a finding  that  the  defendant  Selvage  entered 
into  a contract  with  the  general  contractor  for  the  erec- 
tion and  construction  of  a house. 

In  the  contract  it  was  stipulated  that  the  contractor  was 
to  furnish  all  the  material  as  well  as  the  labor  for  the 
completion  of  the  house  according  to  plans  and  specifi- 
cations. 

The  contractor  bought  the  material  from  S.  S.  Rhodes 
& Sons,  the  plaintiff  in  the  action,  without  the  knowledge 
or  consent  of  the  defendant  Selvage,  or  any  person  acting 
for  her.  The  contractor  failed  to  pay  for  the  lumber 
bought  from  plaintiff,  Rhodes.  Thereupon  the  plaintiff 
filed  a mechanic’s  lien  in  the  Recorder’s  office  of  Marion 
county,  and  instituted  a suit  in  this  court  to  foreclose  the 
lien. 

The  court  held  in  this  case  that  the  contractor  was  the 
man  from  whom  the  owner.  Selvage,  bought  the  material, 
and  was  looking  to  him,  and  to  him  alone,  to  pay  for  the 
same,  and  that  the  plaintiff,  Rhodes,  by  reason  of  furnish- 
ing the  material  to  the  contractor,  as  above  stated,  was 
not  entitled  to  a lien  on  the  property  of  the  defendant 
Selvage  for  the  payment  for  his  material. 

However,  this  case  is  now  pending  upon  a motion  for 
a new  trial,  and  the  court  has  it  under  consideration  for 
that  purpose. 

Another  condition  which  is  for  more  friendly  relations 
is  the  increasing  demand  for  better  work  along  with  that 
for  good  material.  The  house  owner  who  wants  his  home 
repainted  will  always  remain  in  the  same  class.  I suppose, 
and  be  ready  for  another  skinning  when  the  question  of 
price  comes  up,  but  new  buildings  and  houses  which  are 
being-  built  under  the  supervision  of  competent  architects 
are  being  pretty  well  painted  and  pretty  fair  material  is 
being  use.  And  here  another  condition  exists,  which  if 
changed  might  better  the  relationship  of  the  master  and 
manufacturer.  Each  year  the  owner  and  architect  are 
receiving  gratis  (?)  a liberal  amount  of  education  in  paints 
and  painting,  information  supplied  by  the  manufacturer 
in  the  form  of  agents  and  printed  matter.  I believe  the 
manufacturer  will  do  well  to  change  the  existing  condi- 
tion and  play  more  on  the  master  and  his  welfare  than 
at  the  architect  or  owner.  Conditions  would  be  greatly 
improved  if  the  manufacturer  sought  to  teach  the  archi- 
tect or  owner  to  know  a good  job  of  painting  by  its  num- 
ber of  coatsi  and  their  application,  rather  than  bv  its  low 
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cost  on  account  of  his  materials’  wonderful  ability  to  pro- 
duce a four-coat  job  with  two  coats. 

The  architect  was  taught  by  the  master  to  specify  three 
coats  of  varnish  and  rub  with  pumice,  oil  or  water.  The 
manufacturer  first  convinced  him  that  two  coats  of  var- 
nish, followed  by  one  of  his  flat  varnishes,  was  just  as 
good,  and  has  finally  gotten  things  down  to  such  a fine 
point  that  now  all  that  is  needed  is  one  coat  of  shellac 
and  one  coat  of  flat  varnish  to  produce  the  same  result. 

It  used  to  take  four  coats  of  lead  and  oil  stippled  to 
make  a good  job  of  wall  work.  The  stippling  brush  is 
fast  becoming  a curiosity.  We  now  pay  somewhere  around 
a dollar  a gallon  for  a patent  size  which  contains  about 
twenty  conts’  worth  of  gloss  oil  and  a dime’s  worth  of 
benzine.  This  is  guaranteed  to  kill  all  stains  and  hot 
spots,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  onei  or  two  coats  of  flat 
wall  color,  and  needs  no  stipple.  I am  not  finding  much 
fault  with  flat  wall  paint  after  all,  as  I believe  most  of 
us  realize  that  through  it  we  have  let  the  unsatisfactory 
calcimine  fall  by  the  wayside  and  through  its  use  get 
many  jobs  of  wall  work  which  would  be  left  undone  if 
lead  and  oil  had  to  be  used.  I believe,  though,  that  the 
manufacturer  should  not  tell  the  owner  how  finely  flat 
wall  color  washes  when  dirty.  It  isn’t  exactly  true  to 
begin  with,  and  no  real  bright  master  painter  is  advocat- 
ing a material  or  loves  any  one  who  does,  for  that  matter, 
which  beats  him  out  of  future  work.  Don’t  teach  the 
owner  to  want  flat  wall  color,  because  he  can  have  some 
coon  wash  it  when  it  gets  dirty  and  needs  painting  again. 

Not  long  ago  I had  a manufacturer  call  on  me  trying 
to  interest  me  in  something,  one  coat  of  which,  followed 
by  two  coats  of  his  enamel,  would  produce  a piece  of  work 
equal  to  a six-coat  job.  He  couldn’t  understand  why  I 
would  rather  use  six  coats  than  three.  We  would  be  very 
glad  to  see  the  manufacturer  try  to  increase  the  amount 
of  coats,  rather  than  to  hire  so  many  chemists  to  learn 
how  to  cut  down  on  the  number  of  coats. 

Another  condition  which  would  do  much  to  improve  our 
relations  would  be  the  prompt  payment  of  bills,  for  where 
is  profit  if  bills  mature  and  remain  unpaid? 

The  manufacturer  is  very  good  to  us  in  this  respect,  I 
believe,  but  after  all  we  can’t  blame  him  if,  after  our 
bills  become  due  and  are  not  paid,  he  says  the  same  com- 
plimentary things  of  us  which  we  say  of  the  general  con- 
tractor who  withholds  our  money  when  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. If  all  masters  would  make  it  ia  rule  to  keep  a 
separate  account  of  each  contract,  setting  down  the  time 
at  the  end  of  each  week  from  their  time  cards,  and  the 
material  delivered  each  day,  they  would  be  able  once*  a 
month  to  demand  an  estimate  on  each  job,  which  would 
be  much  easier  to  collect  on  account  of  its  accuracy. 

When  the  check  comes  for  the  estimate  for  this  or  that 
job,  make  it  a rule  to  pay  to  the  manufacturer  each  month 
the  same  amount  you  have  charged  in  your  estimate,  and 
you  will  find  yourself  with  receipted  bills  and  a knowl- 
edge of  the  cost  of  each  separate  contract.  Also  you  will 
not  be  using  the  final  estimate  to  pay  for  the  material  on 
another  job  which  is  but  half  finished. 

I suggest  that  during  the  coming  year  the  friendly  rela- 
tions which  exist  between  the  master  painters  and  the 
manufacturers  be  kept  above  normal  through  the  medium 
of  trade  preference  to  those  we  have  with  us.  This  Asso- 
ciation must  be  made  to  grow  in  membership,  in  order 
that  the  manufacturer  may  find  it  more  to  his  advantage 
during  the  year  to  attend  our  convention  and  continue  his 
interest  in  our  behalf.  During  the  coming  year  I am 
going  to  suggest  that  each  manufacturer,  through  his  rep- 
resentative in  this  State,  seek  to  increase  our  member- 
ship. As  we  have  no  active  organizing  committee,  we  are 
dependent  upon  some  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  mem- 
bers of  our  craft  among  the  different  cities,  and  surely  the 
manufacturer,  above  every  one,  knows  these  men  and 
their  standing,  and  must  realize  the  good  he  is  doing  us 
as  well  as  himself  when  he  drops  selling  goods  for  a while 
and  talks  association  work.  I think  if  the  manufacturer 
is  willing  to  help  us  by  distributing  advertising  matter 
that  the  Association  will  gladly  supply  them  with  what- 
ever they  may  wish  in  that  line. 

Outside  of  what  was  said  in  The  Painters  Magazine 
regarding  the  national  convention  at  Indianapolis  year 
before  last,  the  painters  of  this  State  have  not  heard  of 
our  Association  in  print  for  a long  time.  We  hold  our 
conventions,  work  for  their  success,  and  though  the  col- 
umns of  this  paper  are  open  to  us  at  any  time,  we  let 
slip  the  opportunity  of  advertising  our  Association  as 
we  might,  both  before  and  after  each,  convention.  The 
Magazine  has  a wide  circulation,  and  is  glad  to  offer  us 
as  much  space  as  we  wish.  This  month’s  issue  has  men- 
tion of  four  different  State  conventions  which  are  to  be 
held,  yet  Indiana  is  not  named.  Hast  year’s  convention 
was  a good  one,  and  itsi  notes  of  discussion  pertinent  to 
tin-  painting  trade  wore  valuable  to  all  of  Indiana’s  paint- 
ers, yet  as  in  the  past  we  paid  our  money  for  a stenog- 
rapher to  take  the  proceedings,  and  then  did  no  good  with 
them.  The  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  master,  is  ben- 
efited by  the  circulation  of  the  proceedings  of  our  conven- 
tion; we  are  helping  to  advertise  them  as  well  as  our- 
selves. We  are  helping  by  so  doing  to  procure  a larger 
attendance;  we  are  doing  our  part  to  show  to  the  painters 
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of  the  State  that  there  is  a reason  why  he  should  be  with 
us  each;  year. 

I hope  that  this  convention  will  insist  that  we  use  all 
the  space  this  magazine  will  allow  us  in  telling  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting. 

The  stenographer  earns  his  money  all  right,  but  why  the 
expense  if  no  good  results  from  his  labors?  About  the 
only  mention  the  minutes  of  our  convention  ever  receives 
is  when  some  one  moves  that  they  be  dispensed  with.  Let 
us  look  after  it  this  year,  and  when  we  are  adjourned  let 
us  have  a full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
published  in  a way  that  will  let  some  one  besides  ourselves 
in  on  the  secret  that  there  is  an  association  of  Indiana 
master  painters  and  decorators. 

I suppose  I could  mention  any  number  of  conditions 
which  do,  or  might  exist,  regarding  the  relation  of  the 
master  painter  and  the  manufacturer,  but  believe  that 
through  ardent  association  work  by  all  of  us  these  condi- 
tions which  “might  be”  will  be  so  apparent  to  all  as  to 
become  realities  almost  of  their  own  accord. 

In  conclusion,  let  all  of  us  resolve  that  during  the  com- 
ing year  we  will  each  and  all  of  us  strive  for  the  general 
uplift  of  the  crafts,  its  members  and  its  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Geyer; — A question  about  the  lien  law. 

Mr.  Johnson  replied  a decision  has  been  made  that  the 
lien  law  is  practically  this; — That  the  owner  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  material  bought  and  not  paid  for  by  the  sub- 
contractor. He  is  not  responsible  for  the  material,  but  he 
is  for  the  labor.  Under  this  decision  the  general  contractor 
is  the  one  who  is  responsible  for  the  [job,  and  not  the 
owner,  and  therefore  it  is  going  to  behoove  us  to  look  to, 
the  general  contractor’s  responsibility  as  well  as  the 
owner. 

President  Kevers  said  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
at  Indianapolis  who  rendered  the  original  decision  is  a 
personal  friend,  and  had  told  him  that  there  would  be  no 
doubt  that  his  decision  would  be  sustained;  that  the  lien 
law  was  intended  for  and  was  passed  with  the  idea  of 
protecting  the  laboring  man  in  getting  his  wages,  and 
never  was  intended  to  protect  the  contractor  or  the  mate- 
rial man,  and  he  said  that  the  material  man  cannot  lien 
a piece  of  property  and  make  it  stick  for  material  he  is 
furnishing  to  a contractor,  nor  can  a contractor  lien  a 
property  for  anything  whatever;  that  is,  the  laboring  man 
alone  can  lien  that  property  and  lien  it  for  his  services 
alone  and  for  no  material. 

Mr.  McNeal  said: — It  doesn’t  say  that  where  a painter 
or  contracting  carpenter  furnishes  the  material  he  can’t 
take  a lien  on  the  property,  but  the  material  man  who 
sold  the  contractor  can’t  take  the  lien  on  the  property 
and  make  it  stick. 

President  Kevers  said  Mr.  McNeal  had  stated  that  ex- 
actly right. 

Mr.  Geyer  said  the  owner  is  always  at  liberty  to  demand 
receipt  for  goods  before  making  payment  for  the  job,  and 
he  did  not  believe  that  he  can  be  forced  to  pay  a bill 
unless  those  receipts  are  produced.  In  that  case  it  is  up 
very  largely  to  the  owner  to  protect  himself  against  frau- 
dulent contractors. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  said  the  bonding  companies  are  respon- 
sible in  a great  many  cases  for  liens,  because  every  bond- 
ing company  makes  it  their  business  to  be  responsible  for 
just  as  little  as  possible,  and  always  leaves  a loophole  to 
crawl  out  in  case  of  emergency. 

Mr.  Johnson  said: — It  is  a pretty  hard  job  to  get  re- 
ceipted bills  as  a general  thing  on  these  jobs  we  do 
through  a general  contractor.  If  it  would  force  the  gen- 
eral contractor  to  give  you  the  money  in  order  that  you 
could  give  a receipted  bill  it  would  be  a mighty  fine  thing, 
but  we  are  going  to  get  up  against  it  if  we  are  going  to 
have  to  give  receipted  bills  and  let  our  own  bill  run. 

President  Kevers  said:— If  this  decision  stands  the  owner 
is  only  responsible  in  knowing  that  the  labor  is  paid. 
The  owner  doesn’t  care  whether  the  bills  are  paid  or  not 
so  long  as  he  is  not  held  responsible.  If  he  got  the  job 
done  cheaper  by  letting  it  to  some  one  who  lost  money  on 
it  and  can’t  pay  his  bills,  he  don't  care  for  that.  We 
would  all  be  better  off  if  there  was  no  lien  law  at  all. 

Mr.  Geyer  replied  that  if  you  are  a responsible  con- 
tractor it  won’t  be  necessary  for  the  owner  to  make  you 
produce  receipted  bills,  and  if  you  are  an  irresponsible 
contractor  you  ought  to  be  compelled  to  do  it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  English  a vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  Mr.  Johnson  for  the  able  paper  he  had  read. 

President  Kevers  called  for  a paper  by  Mr.  Fahlsing. 

Proper  Care  of  Tools  and  Equipment. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — About  a year  ago  I was 
fortunate  enough  to  please  the  delegate  body  with  a paper 
on  “The  Proper  Care  of  the  Shop  and  Equipment.”  At 
that  time  I tried  to  dodge  the  issue,  although  I was  igno- 
rant of  the  future  events  which  have  since  taken  place. 
Had  I suspected  that,  in  consenting  to  be  one  of  the  vic- 
tims of  Secretary  McNeal  and  his  program  for  the  last 
convention,  that  I would  be  subscribing  to  a double  dose, 

I might  have  made  a strong  enough  plea  to  have  been 
excused. 

Nevertheless,  I have  been  urged  to  again  present  this 
paper  in  this  convention.  It  certainly  gives  me  great 
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pleasure  to  know  that  my  efforts  have  produced  a line  of 
thought  and  argument  that  attracted  the  attention  suffi- 
ciently to  bring  a request  for  more.  I had  not  anticipated 
that  I could  hope  to  meet  with  this  reception. 

In  preparing  this  paper,  the  subject  matter  has  been 
taken  up  in  as  consecutive  order  as  possible,  so  that  the 
steps  through  the  shop-follow  in  order.  The  first  consider- 
ation in  the  ‘‘Proper  Care  of  the  Shop,”  I believe,  will  be 
found  a subject  of  vital  interest  to  the  master  painter. 
The  shop  should  be  clean  and  tidy  and  kept  so.  , 

In  this  connection,  the  proper  care,  of  tools  and  equip- 
ment is  a necessity.  Have  a place  for  every  tool  and  keep 
every  tool  in  that  proper  place. 

“System”  should  be  the  watchword  of  every  master 
painter’s  shop.  In  no  other  way  can  the  proper  care  of 
the  shop  or  tools  be  arrived  at.  In  system  I do  not  mean 
red  tape.  In  the  model  shop,  which  should  be  the  shop 
of  every  master  painter,  there  is  room  for  system,  but  not 
room  for  red  tape. 

A few  simple  rules  that  would  apply  to  every  model 
shop — to  the  shop  of  every  master  painter — are  easily 
evolved.  And  the  important  points  in  your  shop  are  soon 
numbered.  First  of  all,  your  shop  should  never  be  allowed 
to  become  littered  with  greasy  or  dirty  rags  or  waste.  Do 
not  let  the  floor  become  cluttered  up  with  ropes,  buckets 
and  broken  packages  of  materials. 

All  dry  colors  should  be  kept  either  in  bins  or  in  the- 
original  barrels.  However  they  are  kept,  they  should  be 
kept  together,  carefully  covered  and  plainly  labeled  to 
avoid  mistakes. 

Oils  should  be  handled  in  the  same  manner,  but  should 
be  kept  in  metal  containers  or  tanks,  each  tank  plainly 
marked.  Benzine,  gasoline  and  turpentine  all  should  be 
handled  in  just  the  same  way. 

Dirty  buckets  should  never  be  allowed  to  pile  up  in  the 
shop.  They  should  be  sent  to  the  basement  and  soaked  in 
a lye  vat.  If  there  is  no  basement  in  connection  with  your 
shop,  it  would  be  inexpensive  and  little  trouble,  to  build 
an  outhouse  or  a small  corner  inside  the  workshop  for  a 
lye  tank.  When  the  buckets  have  been  cleaned  do  not  pile 
them  on  the  floor,  hang  them  up.  Rows  of  nails  or  hooks 
on  your  walls,  high  above  your  head,  will  care  for  them, 
and  they  will  be  out  of  the  way  but  always  handy. 

Buckets  and  brushes  are  the  important  tools.  No  man 
should  eyer  go  on  a job  with  dirty  buckets  or  poor  brushes. 
In  breaking  in  a brush  a separate  raw  oil  tank  and  rack 
should  be  used.  Provide  this  tank  for  your  workmen. 
A coil  spring  suspended  across  such  a tank  furnishes  an 
excellent  rack  for  holding  the  brushes.  The  tank  itself 
can  be  small,  home-made  and  inexpensive.  .See  to  it  that 
the  men  use  the  brushes  that  are  charged  to  them.  Be 
careful  to  know  what  men  are  not  properly  “breaking  in” 
their  brushes.  Instruct  the  men  who  do  not  know. 

The  “brush  rack”  is  an  important  part  of  caring  for 
brushes.  It  is  more  important  in  handling  brushes  after 
breaking  in.  A galvanized  tank  with  cross  pieces  nailed 
to  its  top  will  serve  well  for  a brush  tank.  On  these  cross 
pieces  nail  spring  clothes  pins.  The  spring  grips  the 
handle  of  the  brush  and  holds  them  at  the  desired  depth 
in  the  water  with  which  the  tank  is  filled.  The  bristles 
never  set  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 

Above  the  brush  tank  is  a place  for  wiping  out  the 
brushes.  Make  the  workmen  understand  that  this  is  the 
only  place  to  wipe  brushes.  I have  been  in  shops  where 
the  walls  were  spotted  from  end  to  end  with  every  color 
known  to  the  trade. 

You  cannot  be  too  careful  about  your  ladders,  ropes, 
staging  and  other  equipment.  Never  loan  or  rent  out  your 
own  tools,  and  do  not  borrow  from  some  other  fellow. 
If  you  do  not  have  the  necessary  tools  for  the  job,  go 
buy  them.  After  you  have  them  take  care  of  them. 

Ladders  are  easily  cared  for.  A simply  constructed  and 
inexpensive  ladder  rack  can  be  constructed  with  three 
4 by  4 pieces  and  some  old  gas  pipe.  Place  the  4 by  4s 
upright  against  the  wall.  In  them  bore  holes  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  size  of  gas  pipe  you  use.  I would, 
recommend  that  one  and  one-half  inch  pipe  be  used.  Place 
the  first  of  the  pieces  of  pipe  two  feet  from  the  floor.  Con- 
tinue them  at  about  six-inch  spaces  as  high  up  toward  the 
ceiling  as  you  want  to  go.  In  the  two  feet  of  space  be- 
neath the  ladder  rack  will  be  found  plenty  of  room  for 
storing  stages. 

Number  your  ladders.  I always  paint  my  ladders  some 
distinguishing  color  and  then  number  them.  If  I have 
three  40-foot  ladders  I number  each  one  in  this  way: — 
“■N®.  1,  40-foot,”  “No.  2,  40-foot,”  “No.  3,  40-foot,”  and 
so  on.  Number  all  of  your  stages  and  planks,  for  a pur- 
pose of  which  I will  speak  later. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  ladder  rack  was  prepared, 
make  a rack  upon  which  to  hang  ropes — all  your  ropes. 
Instead  of  running  the  arms  up  and  down,  place  your 
4 by  4 horizontal,  making  a row  of  large  hooks  upon  which 
to  hang  the  ropes.  This  will  avoid  the  gathering  of  damp- 
ness and  allow  the  free  circulation  of  air.  It  is  the  easiest 
way  to  preserve  your  ropes.  Make  similar  arrangements 
for  your  cornice  hooks,  iron  stirrups',  shingle  brackets,  and, 
in  fact,  every  piece  of  equipment  that  you  have  in  the 
shop — keep  it  up  off  the  floor. 

Keep  a job  record  book.  Know  what  ladders  and  what 
equipment  went  out  on  each  job.  Know  that  the  workmen 
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went  to  that  job  with  clean  drop  cloths,  clean  buckets 
and  clean  overalls.  The  cleaner  the  tools  and  the  cleaner 
the  painter,  the  better  is  the  quality  of  work  that  he  will 
do.  Never  use  the  same  drop  cloths  on  inside  work  that 
you  use  on  outside  work.  Coach  the  workmen  to  fold  the 
drop  cloths  and  keep  them  laid  awayd>n  shelves  put  up 
in  the  shop  for  this  purpose.  When  they  get  dirty — and 
do  not  wait  until  they  are  filthy — send  them  to  the  laundry. 

Broken  packages  should  be  carefully  guarded  and  a 
place  provided  for  them.  Keep  “cleaning  up”  on  your 
broken  packages  before  opening  up  new  goods.  On  pre- 
paring for  a job  always  look  over  your  shelves  or  broken 
packages  before  going  into  the  new  stock.  When  material 
comes  in  from  a job  weigh  it,  mark  the  amount  remaining 
in  the  can  and  give  the  job  credit  for  it,  but  do  not  forget 
that  material  when  another  of  the  same  kind  of  jobs 
comes  in. 

In  the  morning  when  the  workmen  have  left  the  shop — 
clean  up — cover  your  dry  colors,  see  that  all  oil  taps  are 
closed,  see  that  all  brushes  are  properly  racked,  sweep  up 
and  sweep  out,  being  very  careful  to  keep  the  stock  back 
against  the  walls  and  the  gangway  clear,  ready  for  out- 
side business. 

It  is  just  as  important  to  take  care  of  equipment  on  the 
job  as  in  the  shop.  Instruct  the  men  not  to  leave  ladders 
standing  against  a building  when  not  in  use.  At  quitting 
time  see  that  all  ladders  and  boards  are  piled  together  on 
the  trestles. 

If  a swing  scaffold  is  used,  before  leaving  the  job  at 
night  see  that  it  is  pulled  up  above  the  lower  windows, 
with  the  ropes  carefully  coiled  up  and  pushed  under  the 
arch  of  the  stirrup  and  tied  in. 

Always  have  the  men  wash  their  buckets  at  night  with  a 
little  benzine  before  leaving  the  job.  This  keeps  the  bucket 
free  from  “skins.”  I have  had  men  in  my  employ  who 
have  used  the  same  bucket  for  six  weeks  before  the  bucket 
was  dirty  enough  for  the  lye  tub.  In  five  minutes  all  the 
brushes  on  the  job  can  be  taken  care  of  before  leaving  the 
job.  Rinse  them  in  a little  benzine,  whip  them  out  and 
dip  them  in  raw  oil.  Lay  them  flat  on  a board  until  next 
morning.  Brushes  treated  in  this  way  never  get  “lousy” 
with  paint. 

I have  made  it  a practice  to  run  the  ropes  out  of  the 
blocks  and  reverse  them.  It  brings  the  wear  in  a different 
place.  The  rungs  of  ladders  rot  easily  close  up  to  the 
stringers  or  side  pieces.  Lay  them  flat  on  the  floor  and 
tramp  each  rung  and  the  steps  of  the  ladders.  Try  each 
walking  plank  in  the  same  way.  If  a weak  place  is  found 
I try  to  repair  the  ladder  or  plank.  If  I find  that  I cannot 
repair  them  I saw  them  up  and  get  them  out  of  the  way, 
for  they  are  dangerous. 

I try  always  to  keep  my  tools  under  cover,  especially 
in  the  spring,  fall  and  winter.  It  will  pay  any  master 
painter  to  care  for  his  equipment.  I never  could  under- 
stand why  a painter  did  not  take  better  care  of  his  tools. 

One  more  thing  I want  to  emphasize: — 

“Safety  first.”  A master  painter  can  have  no  more 
valuable  slogan.  By  providing  lockers  for  the  workmen 
and  making  them  keep  their  clothes  and  belongings  in 
them  you  encourage  a discipline  that  will  keep  dirty, 
greasy,  painty,  oily  rags  and  waste  and  paper  off  your 
floors  and  out  of  your  cellars.  It  will  make  your  “No 
smoking”  signs  and  your  “No  profanity”  signs  more  effi- 
cient. It  will  make  your  men  respect  them  and  look  with 
understanding  on  the  “Safety  first”  sign. 

The  proper  care  of  shop  and  tools,  after  all  is  said, 
comes  back  to  the  one  idea— system,  which  spells: — 

S afety  first ; for 
Y our  best  interests  and 
S atisfaction ; 

T ime  saved, 

E conomy  of  materials  and 
M ore  profits. 

Gentlemen,  I thank  you. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson  the  paper  was  received  with 
a vote  of  thanks.  Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Fertig  said: — We  always  hang  our  buckets  on  the 
ceiling  on  a wire.  About  the  ladders,  we  used  to  paint 
ours,  but  we  don’t  paint  them  any  more  because  we  found 
there  was  too  much  dry  rot  in  them  and  we  couldn’t  dis- 
cover the  weak  places  in  the  ladders.  We  have  had  lad- 
ders break  that  showed  dry  rot  under  the  paint.  I 
changed  that  system,  and  now  when  we  get  new  ladders 
we  oil  them.  We  find  that  is  better  and  you  can  see  the 
defects  in  them.  About  brushes,  we  have  a tank  the  way 
he  described  it,  and  we  take  the  brushes  and  drill  a hole 
through  them  and  have  a heavy  wire  that  goes  through 
them.  That  is  easier  than  the  clothes  pin  apparatus.  We 
haven’t  had  a locker  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  men 
break  the  lock  and  get  what  they  want  out  of  the  other 
fellow’s  locker.  Now  we  charge  the  men  up  with  the 
brushes,  and  when  he  gets  a new  brush  we  credit  him  with 
the  old  one.  I take  a barrel  of  oil  and  have  the  shop 
man  draw  it  out  in  five-gallon  cans  and  one-gallon  cans, 
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and  when  we  are  in  a hurry  we  just  pick  up  a can  and 
we  don’t  have  to  wait  to  draw  it  out  of  the  barrel. 

Mr.  Fahlsing  said  the  tank  we  have  to  take  care  of  our 
brushes  is  the  best  I ever  saw.  We  don’t  have  to  pull 
out  the  wire  and  take  off  all  the  brushes  to  get  at  a cer- 
tain one,  they  are  each  separate.  We  do  all  our  mixing  in 
the  shop.  We  have  all  the  facilities  in  the  shop  to  do 
the  work  and  that  is  the  place  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Johnson  said: — My  shop  does  look  clean  and  nice 
once  in  a while.  I have  tried  to  follow  out  some  of  his 
suggestions,  but  I can’t  do  it  all  myself  and  you  can’t 
depend  on  the  men  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Fahlsing  said: — When  we  get  new  ladders  we  not 
only  give  them  one  coat,  we  give  them  two  coats.  We  get 
them  sealed  up,  and  then  when  we  put  a coat  of  paint  on 
them  we  know  there  isn’t  going  to  be  very  much  dry  rot 
in  them.  If  they  do  there  is  a little  reinforcement  or  clamp 
on  the  market  that  you  can  fasten  underneath  the  rung, 
and  you  can  reinforce  those  rungs  against  that.  My  shop, 
at  times  when  we  are  very  busy,  maybe  a day  or  two  days 
at  a time,  isn’t  up  to  date.  I have  quite  a number  of  trav- 
eling men  who  call  on  us,  and  I don’t  think  there  is  a 
man  who  ever  came  into  my  shop  that  didn’t  comment  on 
the  way  we  took  care  of  it. 

Mr.  Fertig  said: — We  don’t  mix  our  paint  in  the  shop. 
If  we  did  the  first  thing  they  would  say  is: — “Why  don’t 
you  mix  it  on  the  job?  Do  you  mix  it  in  the  shop  so  you 
can  adulterate  it?” 

Mr.  Johnson  said: — Most  of  the  specifications  written  by 
the  architects  requires  that  the  goods  must  be  brought 
on  the  job  in  unbroken  packages. 

Mr.  Fahlsing,  in  replying  to  a question,  said: — After  a 
brush  is  broken  in  then  we  have  a tank  of  water  where 
they  are  kept;  for  a new  brush  never.  When  you  wear 
them  down  about  half  they  are  ready  for  the  water. 

Mr.  McNeal,  speaking  of  Mr.  Fahlsing’s  shop,  said: — I 
will  say  to  you  that  you  never  saw  a shop  that  was  kept 
in  a more  systematic  way  or  in  better  condition. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Marshall  that  the  convention  adjourn.  Motion  carried. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  who 
stated  that  the  next  number  to  be  taken  up  would  be  a 
talk  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

Concrete  Coating. 

Mr.  'President  and  Gentlemen: — When  you  spoke  about 
concrete  coating  it  came  into  my  mind  as  to  what  would 
make  the  best  concrete  coating.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
I am  a supply  man,  it  immediately  came  to  my  mind  that 
I had  no  right  to  come  before  you  and  say  that  certain 
materials  mixed  together  would  make  the  best  coating 
for  concrete,  for  the  reason  that  your  International  Asso- 
ciation, also  your  local  associations,  have  an  understand- 
ing with  the  manufacturers  that  no  man  connected  with  a 
manufacturer  is  to  come  before  you  and  recommend  any 
particular  material,  so  the  whole  program  was  changed 
regarding  this  talk  for  this  reason,  because  there  is  a 
number  of  that  class  of  manufacturers  in  your  audience 
all  the  time,  and  there  is  a number  of  men  who  have  their 
own  ideas,  and  if  I would  suggest  that  certain  things  were 
waterproof  it  might  conflict  with  their  ideas,  so  that  I have 
taken  this  subject  as  a physician  would  take  a patient. 
The  first  thing,  when  you  call  in  a physician,  is  to  diag- 
nose your  case,  and  it  is  just  the  same  when  you  are 
going  to  paint  a concrete  floor  or  any  other  concrete  sur- 
face. The  best  thing  is  to  diagnose  the  case  and  know 
what  is  necessary  to  do  with  the  surface  to  get  satisfac- 
tory results. 

In  considering  concrete  surfaces,  we  consider  them  usu- 
ally from  the  top,  because  we  can’t  see  the  bottom.  We 
get  a great  many  satisfactory  results  in  coating  concrete 
and  a great  many  that  are  not  satisfactory,  so  in  prepar- 
ing this  little  talk  I had  a man  tear  up  a concrete  floor 
for  me.  I can  divide  concrete  work  into  five  different  divi- 
sions, but  I am  only  going  to  take  up  three  of  them. 
First  I am  going  to  try  to  explain  a few  things  about  the 
floor.  Here  is  a piece  torn  out  of  a reinforced  building 
in  Chicago  which  they  have  recently  torn  down.  That  is 
the  surface  you  are  supposed  to  paint,  but  I want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  back  of  it.  You  couldn't  see  that. 
The  back  of  this  surface  has  more  to  do  with  it  than  the 
face.  All  of  these  holes  in  there  are  either  full  of  air, 
which  would  be  damp  usually,  or  of  water.  You  under- 
stand that  cement  is  always  hungry  for  moisture  to  a 
certain  extent,  so  this  moisture  is  not  going  to  go  down 
unless  there  is  heat  below.  This  was  taken  out  of  an 
eight-inch  wall. 

The  next  thing  I want  to  take  up  is  the  waterproofing 
proposition.  Very  few  men  that  I talk  to  on  concrete 
coating  understand  what  we  mean  by  waterproofing.  If 
this  is  in  position  so  that  water  comes  from  the  back, 
ho"  are  you  going  to  apply  a paint  on  there  with  a brush 
tnat  will  stand  all  the  pressure  of  that  water,  and  as  I 
told  you  before,  men  that  T have  talked  to  have  a wrong 
Idea  of  waterproofing,  They  think  you  should  stop  water 
from  coming  through  there  with  a coat  of  paint.  That  is 


impossible.  Don’t  let  anybody  tell  you  that  he  can  do  that, 
because  the  pressure  is  too  great.  You  may  penetrate  that 
just  as  far  as  you  like.  I can’t  recommend  any  concrete 
coatings,  but  by  staining  these  concrete  coatings  with 
any  aniline  dye  you  can  follow  the  penetration  of  your 
paint,  because  that  will  color  it  all  the  way  down,  will 
stain  it  as  far  as  the  penetration  goes.  Then  by  taking  a 
strong  glass  you  can  see  whether  the  material  used  in  that 
concrete  coating  has  thoroughly  waterproofed  it.  Break 
it  in  two  and  see  whether  the  coating  has  penetrated  every 
particle  of  this  sand  and  grit  and  has  made  it  waterproof 
as  far  as  applying  water  or  scrubbing  the  top  surface. 
All  of  these  holes  in  the  back  are  filled  with  damp  air  or 
water.  When  the  drying  process  starts,  whenever  the  heat 
starts  evaporation,  the  dampness  is  going  to  disappear 
some  place.  If  the  heat  is  from  the  top  it  will  come  out 
at  the  top.  You  have  to  have  a concrete  coating  that  will 
prevent  the  moisture  from  getting  in  on  top,  not  the  back. 
If  you  have  water  at  the  back  and  every  particle  saturated 
with  water,  you  can  put  all  of  the  paraffine  and  wax  coat- 
ings on  there  that  you  want  to,  but  this  pressure  after  a 
while  is  going  to  break  it  loose.  If  you  have  water  at  the 
back  and  heat  on  top,  the  pressure  of  that  water  is  bound 
to  break  through,  so  it  doesn’t  mean  that  waterproofing  a 
surface  with  ordinary  concrete  coating  will  stand  the  great 
pressure  from  the  back.  But  that  is  what  most  of  the 
painters,  contractors  and  architects  understand,  that  the 
water  from  behind  will  be  stopped.  The  best  way  to  stop 
that  is  to  go  over  your  concrete  on  the  back  with  a water- 
proofing liquid.  In  the  drying  process,  if  it  is  four  inches 
thick  and  has  been  coated  on  the  back  with  something 
that  has  waterprofed  it,  it  will  naturally  dry  out  from  the 
front.  Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  coat  the  front  or  top 
surface  with  a waterproofing  paint  that  will  prevent  the 
water  from  getting  into  it,  but  the  application  of  that 
always  has  to  be  thin  like  water,  so  it  will  run  down  the 
surface — a liquid  that  will  reach  every  particle  of  cement 
and  sand  that  is  in  it,  so  that  when  water  comes  in  con- 
tact with  it,  you  will  prevent  it  from  running  into  it. 

Mr.  Fertig  said: — You  spoke  about  coating  the  bottom. 
How  do  you  do  that  with  a floor? 

Mr.  Campbell  continued: — You  can  coat  a floor  by  apply- 
ing the  coat  on  top  of  the  boards  that  you  lay  down  there. 
Here  is  a surface  that  has  been  cleaned  a thousand  times. 
You  can  stand  here  all  day  and  brush  it  and  those  par- 
ticles will  still  come  off.  Your  coating  that  you  put  on 
there  has  to  take  care  of  all  that.  That  is  the  reason  you 
will  find  lithographers  always  wanting  their  floors  coated 
with  something  that  will  prevent  dust.  Your  coating  has 
got  to  take  care  of  all  that  dust.  The  thinner  your  coat- 
ing, the  better  your  penetration  and  the  more  solid  the 
surface  you  are  building  up,  because  it  goes  down  in  and 
becomes  a part  of  each  of  these  particles  of  cement  and 
sand.  You  can’t  do  anything  with  it  if  there  is  dampness 
in  there,  because  it  has  to  come  out.  A floor  and  wall  are 
made  about  the  same. 

There  is  another  important  question  as  to  what  this 
cement  is  made  of.  You  have  to  find  that  out  from  the 
contractor.  If  there  is  a lot  of  lime  in  it  you  have  to  take 
care  of  the  lime  question.  If  you  don’t  you  will  get  burn- 
ing out,  the  same  as  you  get  in  new  plastered  walls,  but 
not  so  bad  because  you  are  working  here  on  top  penetra- 
tion. 

The  next  thing  is  stucco.  Here  is  a piece  of  stucco  that 
was  taken  off  the  side  of  a building.  Look  at  the  bottom 
of  that.  There  is  where  your  trouble  starts  in.  You  know 
that  it  is  hungry  for  moisture.  Whenever  you  have  a 
humid  or  damp  day  moisture  can  strike  right  through 
there,  and  when  it  gets  into  this  surface  on  the  inside  it 
is  going  to  stay  there  a long  time,  but  you  are  supposed  to 
make  a cement  coating  that  will  hold.  I will  venture  to 
say  that  there  aren’t  half  a dozen  men  in  the  house  who 
ever  thought  about  those  things.  If  I am  painting  wood  I 
work  a great  deal  on  penetration.  I have  to  know  what 
kind  of  wood  I am  working  on,  and  the  same  is  true 
with  concrete  coating. 

Here  is  a piece  of  cement  made  in  the  ordinary  way. 
I don’t  know  what  it  is,  whether  one  bucket  of  sand  and 
four  of  cement,  but  whatever  the  standard  is.  The  man 
told  me  that  the  building  was  built  out  of  cement  just  as 
you  see  it  there.  It  was  sent  to  me  this  morning  by  ex- 
press as  a standard  piece  of  cement  for  building  purposes. 
Breaking  it  in  two,  see  the  lime  inside.  He  says  that  this 
is  a piece  of  cement  that  would  go  in  an  ordinary  building. 
There  are  chunks  of  lime  in  there.  If  you  had  no  wav  of 
knowing,  after  a building  is  completed,  and  you  were  hVed 
to  paint  it,  you  are  going  to  look  at  the  surface  and  you 
say: — “Yes,  I can  paint  that;  I can  use  almost  anything 
on  that.”  Let  me  tell  you,  gentlemen,  you  get  busy  with 
the  concrete  and  ask  for  a piece  of  it  and  do  the  same  as 
I have  done  here  and  look  into  it.  You  are  supposed  to 
have  eyes  to  look  through  this  and  see  what  is  on  the 
back  and  what  causes  your  trouble.  This  is  a diagnosing 
proposition. 

Do  you  know  there  are  sixty-five  gallons  of  water  in 
five  yards  of  plaster?  Did  you  ever  think  of  that?  Go 
and  measure  it.  You  will  be  surprised  to  find  out  the 
amount  of  water  there  is  in  plaster.  In  a frame  house, 
when  the  house  is  closed  up,  you  know  where  it  goes;  it 
goes  outside.  If  you  have  a cement  floor  all  the  water 
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that  can  possibly  be  absorbed  goes  in  because  it  is  hungry 
for  water.  It  has  to  get  out  somewhere,  and  you  have  got 
to  take  care  of  those  things  with  a coat  of  paint  you  put 
on  with  a brush,  and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  do. 

In  an  exterior  wall,  where  we  have  more  trouble  than 
any  other  place,  it  is  up  to  the  cement  contractor  to  coat 
over  the  wall  on  the  back  and  prevent  the  moisture  fro  n 
getting  in.  You  have  got  to  talk  to  the  architect  and 
show  him  a few  things  like  this.  They  say  we  are  busy 
with  other  things.  You  are  expected  to  know  how  to  do 
those  things.  We  can  coat  the  surface  over  with  paint 
and  -waterproof  it  and  keep  the  water  from'  getting  in 
from  the  top.  We  can  do  that,  but  we  can’t  take  care  of 
the  back  if  there  is  any  way  for  it  to  get  moisture.  When 
you  go  to  see  a house  that  is  full  cracks  you  examine  the 
surface  thoroughly  and  see  if  that  water  isn’t  from  the 
back  before  you  apply  anything.  When  it  comes  to 
enamels  you  have  got  to  know  that  you  haven’t  anything 
like  that  before  you  start,  because  if  you  have  you  will 
not  hold  your  enamel  on  there. 

If  you  have  a good  hard  surface  made  of  good  cement 
you  take  this  cement,  if  it  has  been  properly  troweled  and 
smoothed,  and  you  can  apply  your  cement  coater  first, 
made  from  any  good  material  that  has  a waterproofing 
liquid  in  it,  and  fill  your  surface  up  with  three  or  four 
coats,  but  start  in  with  a very  thin  coat.  Don’t  fill  this 
surface  up  first,  penetrate  it  just  as  deep  as  you  can  be- 
cause the  contraction  and  expansion  of  a cement  surface 
is  a wonderful  thing.  It  will  contract  and  expand  almost 
as  much  as  metal.  Metal  lath  and  metal  building  material 
of  any  kind  is  contracting  and  expanding  all  the  time. 
I know  that  deep  penetration  in  the  first  coats,  and  I 
cannot  impress  on  your  minds  too  strongly  that  the  thin- 
ner your  coats  the  better  you  are  off,  so  that  when  you 
fill  them  up  you  are  building  them  up  solid.  If  you  don’t 
you  can’t  waterproof  it.  It  don’t  make  any  difference 
what  your  material  is,  if  you  apply  it  heavy  in  the  first 
coating  the  dampness  will  go  through  it.  You  know  what 
dampness  is.  It  gets  on  every  particle  of  cement  where 
it  has  an  opportunity. 

I want  to  take  a minute  to  tell  you  about  a garage  floor, 
a cement  floor.  I just  got  a letter  from  a painter  who  is 
in  trouble,  and  he  asked  me  to  write  him  a letter  about 
the  floor.  I told  him  to  get  all  the  grease  out  of  it.  The 
grease  has  got  ahead  of  him,  it  seems;  has  got  down  in  the 
cement.  He  has  used  oil  and  everything  else.  He  had  no 
trouble  with  one  section,  which  was  new  practically,  and 
he  used  the  same  coating,  but  he  took  a section  of  it  ten 
feet  square  and  he  made  a thick  coat  and  put  it  on,  and 
then  he  took  the  next  square  and  made  the  coating  thin- 
ner and  then  another  much  thinner.  He  has  the  job  fin- 
ished now  about  four  or  five  weeks.  The  front  section 
they  run  over  it  every  day  and  scrub  it  every  day.  The 
back  one  is  beginning  to  fluff  off.  The  next  one  is  be- 
ginning to  show  signs  of  wear,  but  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  heavier  the  coat  the  better  was  going  to 
be  the  surface.  All  of  the  surface  that  is  coated  by  re- 
ducing his  cement  coater  half  is  giving  excellent  satis- 
faction except  where  the  grease  got  ahead  of  him.  If 
you  are  skeptical  I will  give  you  this  as  an  illustration. 

We  don’t  make  a statement  that  we  haven’t  tested  out 
ourselves  in  a practical  way,  and  the  thinner  your  mate- 
rial is  the  better  you  will  penetrate.  Penetrate  as  far  as 
you  can  and  then  build  it  with  different  coats  on.  top  and 
then  put  your  gloss  coat  on  top  of  that,  but  have  it  just 
as  thin  as  you  can  possibly  get  it.  You  have  taken  care 
of  all  the  minute  particles  that  brushed  off.  You  take 
this  dust  down  with  you,  and  you  have  increased  the  con- 
sistency of  that  paint  with  this  pigment  or  cement  that  is 
on  top.  You  start  in  with  a thin  paint,  but  before  you 
get  through  you  have  increased  the  consistency  of  your 
paint  until  it  is  a pretty  heavy-bodied  paint.  Put  plenty 
of  it  on,  don’t  be  afraid  to  put  plenty  on,  and  let  it  soak 
in  and  then  brush  the  surface  off.  The  second  coat  you 
won’t  find  any  of  this  dust.  Brush  it  first  and  put  the 
priming  on  and  then  brush  it  again.  Most  of  these  fine 
particles  have  mixed  with  your  paint  and  gone  down  into 
this  surface.  This  should  be  done  always  both  inside  and 
outside  and  then  fill  it  up. 

The  deeper  you  penetrate  the  more'  thorough  will  be 
your  coating,  because  you  make  a solid  coating.  You  put 
on  one  coat  and  let  it  penetrate,  and  another  one  will  fill 
it  up  to  the  surface  and  then  you  don’t  have  any  of  this 
dusting,  but  before  applying  each  coat  brush  it  off;  it  gets 
any  excess  particles  there  are  loose.  I believe  that  is  all 
I want  to  say  on  this  question. 

It  is  not  possible  to  get  a finish  on  cement  inside  with 
two  coats.  You  can  on  outside  sometimes.  In  making 
this  cement  coater  you  want  it  so  thin  that  it  will  go  in 
the  surface  and  protect  it  and  keep  the  water  out.  A 
lady  will  say  that  she  wants  a stucco  house  with  a cement 
finish,  and  wants  it  waterproofed,  so  your  paint  has  to 
be  thin  enough  to  penetrate  and  still  have  color  enough. 
There  is  another  important  thing,  and  that  is  the  effer- 
vescence of  lime.  There  is  a residence  in  Chicago  that  cost 
$30,000,  and  the  owner  called  me  up  to  look  at  it.  It 
looked  as  if  somebody  had  thrown  lime  over  it  in  spots. 
At  that  time  it  was  raining,  so  I waited  until  the  sun  came 
out  and  went  out  to  the  place  and  looked  at  it  under  a 
strong  reading  glass.  It  looked  like  blisters.  It  was  the 


effervescence  of  lime.  He  said  he  wanted  me  to  stop  it. 
He  said  I could  have  all  the  time  I wanted,  but  stop  it. 
I asked  if  the  garage  was  built  on  the  same  job  and  of 
the  same  material,  and  he  said  I would  have  to  get  the 
cement  man  to  tell  me  that.  I got  hold  of  the  cement 
man,  and  he  said  he  would  go  back  and ^talk  it  over  with 
his  foreman.  I found  out  that  to  get  this  stucco  to  work 
properly  he  had  used  a lot  of  lime.  All  you  have  to  do  to 
find  out  whether  there  is  lime  or  not  is  to  take  phenolphy- 
line  5 per  cent,  and  apply  it,  and  it  turns  red  in  a minute. 
We  are  working  on  it,  and  I think  I have  stopped  it.  If  I 
do  succeed  in  stopping  it  I will  be  able  to  tell  you  later 
what  stopped  it.  You  will  find  this  condition  if  you  look 
close  in  lots  of  houses.  You  have  to  get  a lot  of  informa- 
tion from  these  fellows  before  you  know  whether  your 
surface  is  right  or  not,  because  if  they  are  putting  lime  in 
these  things  to  make  them  work  easier  your  troubles  are 
only  started,  because  you  have  got  to  overcome  lime. 

Mr.  Fertig  said: — Suppose  a house  has  been  cemented  for 
two  or  three  years,  will  it  do  to  be  painted  on  then  with- 
out this  backing? 

Mr.  Campbell  said; — Yes,  unless  you  see  indications  of 
lime  on  the  surface;  then  your  surface  is  safe.  When  you 
put  your  first  coat  on  you  can  tell  whether  you  have  lime. 

Mr.  Fahlsing  asked  if  there  is  any  sure  way  for  a painter 
to  know,  after  a,  cement  contractor  has  put  stucco  on  a 
building,  whether  it  is  thoroughly  dry? 

Mr.  Campbell  said: — If  you  will  take  a sharp  instrument 
you  can  push  it  right  through  the  cement  if  it  is  damp, 
and  if  it  is  dry  you  can  hardly  get  through  it.  If  it  is 
damp  you  can  tear  it  all  to  pieces.  When  it  is  dry  it  is 
hard.  Whenever  cement  surfaces  are  thoroughly  dry  and 
you  take  an  instrument  and  bore  into  it,  it  is  hard  all  the 
way  through.  If  it  goes  in  easily  it  is  damp. 

Mr.  Geyer  said:— Mr.  Campbell  made  the  remark  that 
where  you  put  concrete  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no 
recourse  to  keep  the  water  out  of  it.  That  is  all  right  as 
far  as  it  goes,  but  I happened  to  be  doing  some  work  out 
in  the  country,  and  near  there  was  an  old  fellow  getting 
ready  to  put  up  a house.  The  ground  was  yellow  clay,  in 
which  they  were  putting  their  foundation.  This  old  fellow 
was  an  old-timer,  and  he  came  over  there  to  put  the  floor 
in  the  cellar.  The  floor  is  all  right  yet  and  that  was  three 
years  ago.  He  simply  took  some  finishing  cement  and 
plastered  the  bottom  of  the  cellar.  When  he  had  that 
done  he  tarred  it  all  over  and  then  when  that  was  dry 
put  down  his  concrete  or  cement. 

Mr.  Campbell  replied:— Sure,  he  waterproofed  the  back 
of  his  cement,  but  I never  heard  of  that  before. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilhelm  a vote  of  thanks  was  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  Campbell  for  his  able  and  interesting  talk. 

President  Kevers: — The  next  on  the  program  is  a 
“spasm”  by  our  secretary,  Mr.  McNeal. 

A Spasm. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: — I have 
no  excuses  to  make,  no  apologies  to  offer,  no  arguments 
to  answer,  no  tears  to  shed,  no  disputes  to  settle,  and  I 
won’t  dispute  anything  I haven’t  said  or  take  back  any- 
thing I didn’t  say.  There  are  no  builders  here  to  pat  me 
on  the  back,  no  architects  to  have  their  feelings  hurt,  and 
as  for  painters  and  decorators,  they  have  no  feelings  to 
hurt  or  they  wouldn’t  be  here.  If  you  could  hurt  a paint- 
er’s feelings  there  wouldn’t  be  any  traveling  men  here 
either,  and  every  painter  in  Indiana  would  look  like  a spit 
curl  on  an  old  maid’s  temple.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
what  would  happen  if  you  had  feelings,  and  an  architect, 
contractor,  builder  and  your  wife  all  sat  down  on  you  at 
the  same  time?  Don’t  the  spit  curl  describe  it  all  right? 
Now,  you  have  a perfect  right  while  I am  on  the  floor 
to  do  anything  you  like.  If  you  want  to  weep,  for  heaven's 
sake  weep;  if  you  want  to  get  mad,  get  mad,  you  can’t 
hurt  any  one’s  feelings;  if  you  get  frothy  at  the  mouth 
and  want  to  'fight,  meet  me  just  after  I leave  the  earth. 
No  one  can  criticise  this  paper,  for  I haven’t  any— I am 
just  holding  this  up  here  to  make  you  think  I am  reading 
and  to  keep  my  knees  from  knocking  together.  This  sub- 
ject was  assigned  to  me  because  no  one  else  would  have  it. 
It  Is  a beautiful  subject  and  well  handled  by  the  Program 
Committee.  The  builder,  architect,  contractor,  master 
painter  and  decorator.  ’Way  over  here  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis  it  says:— '“There  is  a house  built  by  God.”  It 
don’t  say  by  an  architect,  by  dam,  or  anything  else.  I 
never  saw  this  before,  but  it  is  here.  Just  as  soon  as  a 
man  gets  a little  money  ahead  the  building  bee  begins 
to  buzz,  and  every  day  the  buzzing  gets  louder  and 
stronger,  until  the  man  begins  to  think  he  has  a sawmill. 
Then  the  building  bee  is  fully  matured,  and  the  man  is 
ripe  and  ready  to  be  picked  and  canned  or  pickled;  that  is, 
providing  he  has  never  built  before.  Then  he  looks  up  a 
good-looking,  honest  architect  and  tells  him  where  he 
hurts  the  most,  how  much  money  he  has  and  where  it  is 
hidden.  Then  the  architect  begins  to  plan  accordingly, 
and  when  he  gets  through  with  that  builder,  if  he  has  any 
money  left,  it’s  because  he  lied  about  how  much  he  had 
of  where  it  was  hid.  Now,  if  this  man  has  built  before 
he  goes  to  the  architect  and  says: — "I  want  plans  for  a 
modest  little  home,”  so  the  architect  says,  “About  $5,000, 

I presume.”  (That’s  what  architects  always  do — presume) 
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and  the  wise  man  who  has  built  before  says,  “Oh,  no; 
plans  for  about  $500  because  I only  have  about  $5,000.’’ 
The  builder  has  been  in  existence  ever  since  the  beginning. 
The  contractor  also  dates  back,  but  the  architect  is  still 
a spring  chickn. 

Webster  says  an  architect  is  a person  skilled  in  the  art 
of  building,  a former,  a maker,  a contriver.  I didn’t  read 
any  further.  This  word  contriver  seemed  to  cover  all  the 
ground,  for  when  I looked  to  see  how  Webster  defined  con- 
triver, I found  this: — “One  who  contrives,  devises  or  plans, 
a schemer.’’  He  is  a contriver  and  schemer,  all  right. 
When  the  law  compels  us  all  to  do  honest  advertising,  in- 
stead of  “Bill  Brown,  the  architect,”  we  will  read  "Bill 
Brown,  the  contriver,  the  schemer.”  He  is  a contriver  and 
schemer,  and  usually  schemes  and  contrives  to  get  every- 
thing in  his  own  hands,  which  is  principally  the  fault  of 
the  general  contractor,  brick  mason,  carpenter,  plasterer, 
plumbe#,  electrician,  painter,  etc.,  who  had  became  so  dis- 
honest that  the  builder,  in  order  to  protect  himself  and  get 
what  he  was  paying  for,  was  compelled  to  hire  an  honest 
man  to  look  after  his  interests.  No  one  would  object  to 
this  if  the  architect  would  see  that  the  carpentect  would 
make  some  square  angles  and  straight  corners,  and  when 
yellow  poplar  siding  was  specified,  he  didn’t  allow  cypress 
or  red  wood  used  in  its  place,  and  if  he  would  see  that  the 
plastertect  put  a little  hair  and  lime  in  his  sand  so  the 
wall  paper  didn’t  have  to  hold  on  all  the  plaster,  and  if 
he  knew  when  he  specified  the  painting  that  the  paintetect 
could  follow  the  specifications  and  get  a job,  and  after  it 
was  done  he  knew  whether  it  was  right  or  not,  it  would 
be  different.  Honest  advertising — some  day  we  will  have 
it  and  then  you  will  read  something  like  this: — “Office  of 
Going  and  Coming,  Contrivers  and  Schemers;  bids  will  be 
received  on  inclosed  specifications  at  our  office  until  12 
o’clock,  February  29.  The  materials  specified  must  be 
used,  for  we  have  already  been  paid  for  specifying  the 
same.  You  will  please  take  notice  that  we  expect  a rake- 
off  from  you,  so  make  your  bid  accordingly.  The  general 
contractor,  Mr.  Lowffiidder,  will  also  expect  a liberal  dona- 
tion from  you.”  Now  that  is  what  we  would  call  honest 
advertising.  An  architect  spends  part  of  his  time  sitting 
around  and  thinking,  and  the  other  part  just  sitting 
around.  I knew  a man  once  who  lived  next  door  to  a 
painter.  Now  this  man  kept  a cow,  or  rather  the  cow  kept 
him.  I am  not  going  to  tell  you  what  this  man’s  business 
was,  but  he  didn’t  like  to  work  very  well,  so  something 
had  to  keep  him.  Well,  one  morning  this  neighbor  painter 
came  to  work,  with  something  of  a load  on  his  mind,  and 
here  is  the  way  be  relieved  it:— “You  know  that  blankety 
blank  neighbor  of  mine.  Well,  last  night,  in  the  wee  small 
hours,  while  the  frost  was  sparkling  like  diamonds  and 
genial  rays  of  the  moon,  seeming  to  understand  the  gamut 
of  the  harp  of  hearts,  was  bringing  forth  harmonies  divine, 
he  lay  peacefully  dreaming  upon  his-  lily  white  couch, 
while  I was  out  in  my  night  clothes  getting  his  damned  old 
cow  out  of  my  cabbage  patch.”  Well,  but  I said: — “Haven’t 
you  painters  been  getting  some  one’s  cow  out  of  your  cab- 
bage patch  all  your  lives?  Why  make  such  a fuss  about 
this?”  “Yes,”  he  says,  “but  this  fellow  is  no  architect.” 
The  architect  is  a cross  between  a bobsled  and  a wheel- 
barrow. When  the  track  is  clear  and  smooth,  well  iced 
and  it’s  all  down  hill,  he  will  coast  right  over  you  and 
never  bat  an  eye,  but  when  the  ice  is  missing  and  th©  road 
is  rough  and  all  up  hill,  he  will  flop  over  on  the  wheel- 
barrow side,  call  on  the  painter  to  push  the  wheelbarrow 
and  he  will  get  in  and  ride.  His  head  seems  to  be  on  the 
wheelbarrow  side,  and  while  there  is  only  one  wheel,  if 
some  one  will  pull  up  on  the  handles,  he  will  manage  to 
keep  the  wheel  moving.  Woe  be  to  the  craftsman  who 
doesn’t  coast  With  the  sled  or  lay  hold  of  the  handles 
of  the  wheelbarrow.  The  architect  don’t  know  when  or 
where  to  stop.  After  he  has  had  a square  meal  he  wants 
to  slobber  over  everything  that’s  left.  In  just  a little 
while  he  will  be  issuing  marriage  licenses,  planning  wed- 
ding trips  and  drawing  up  specifications  for  the  first  born. 
Then  telling  the  undertaker  where  and  how  to  bury  the 
dead,  and  the  devil  where  to  put  ihis  furnace  to  get  the 
most  heat.  Here  is  an  extract  from  specifications  I saw 
not  long  ago: — “All  sand  finish  walls  to  have  one  coat  of 
lead  and  oil  and  two  coats  of  flat  paint.”  Now,  that  archi- 
tect specified  right,  but  what  did  the  walls  get?  One  coat 
of  glue  size  and  one  coat  of  flat.  Now,  I believe  most 
architects  are  honest,  and  I don’t  accuse  this  one  of  dis- 
honesty, but  he  helped  this  contractor  convince  the  owner 
that  the  painting  was  done  according  to  specifications  and 
was  absolutely  correct.  I wish  I had  a piece  of  those  walls 
here  to  show  you.  Now,  if  I hired  a man  to  bping  me  a 
race  horse  and  he  brought  me  a donkey  and  tried  to  con- 
vince me  it  was  the  best  race  horse  there  was  on  the 
market  he  would  lose  his  job  and  so  would  the  other  don- 
key. If  the  architect  don’t  know  when  his  specifications 
are  followed,  of  what  benefit  is  he  to  the  builder?  Most 
any  of  us  painters  know  how  to  milk  a cow,  but  none  of 
us  want  to  be  a calf. 

Next  comes  the  general  contractor;  he  is  the  twin 
brother  of  the  architect.  He  bids  on  everything  from  grad- 
ing (he  lot  to  painting  and  decorating.  He  hires  some  men 
at  thirty  cents  per  hour  who  do  all  the  work  from  exca- 
vating to  finishing  up  the  woodwork  and  decorating.  The 
architect  and  general  contractor,  therefore,  become  the 


creators  of  homes,  the  master  hands  which  build.  A pile 
of  ruined  lumber,  damaged  brick,  abominable  plumbing, 
heating  system  built  for  the  coal  dealer,  poor  foundation 
and  leaky  roof,  poorly  arranged  rooms  plastered  with  mud, 
painted  on  the  outside  with  the  cheapest  kind  of  dope  that 
they  call  paint,  the  inside  finish  sometimes  having  as  much 
as  one  coat  of  water  stain  and  one  of  flat  varnish,  but 
mostly  with  just  a stain.  The  architect  and  contractor 
make  their  buildings  talk,  howl,  wail,  laugh  or  weep; 
they  scream  at  you  from  the  outside  and  slap  you  in  the 
face  on  entering — some  of  them  only  groan  when  you 
enter,  some  laugh,  mock,  giggle,  snicker,  some  fall  upon 
you  with  a dull  thud — some  snarl,  some  fight,  some  grit 
their  teeth,  some  snort,  some  hiss,  some  sizzle  and  fry, 
some  freeze  you,  some  are  sad-eyed  and  weary,  some  are 
cold  and  dreary,  some  chant  the  death  song,  some  are 
peacefully  sleeping,  some  are  dreary  and  all  of  them  make 
you  weary.  And  they  call  this  crazy  conglomeration  the 
home  of  man.  From  this  we  step  out  into  the  open  and 
gaze  with  relief  upon  nature  and  the  homes  of  other  ani- 
mals, and  wonder  if  some  imp  has  produced  from  some>- 
where  out  of  sight  all  of  the  hideous  combinations  of 
color  and  form  and  placed  them  here  for  us  to  endure, 
for  look  where  we  will,  in  field  or  woods,  sky  or  earth,  we 
fail  to  find  him,  there  or  anywhere,  but  in  the  homes  of 
man.  Why  should  the  most  sacred  place  on  earth  be  made 
hideous?  A picture  to  be  of  any  value  must  tell  a story. 
Every  nation,  every  people,  have  a language  of  their  own 
by  which  they  are  recognized.  Everything  in  this  beauti- 
ful world  of  ours  speaks  in  a language  all  its  own  and  is 
understood  by  those  who  care  to  understand.  By  virtue 
of  this  hunger  for  understanding,  there  are  men  who  bring 
us  messages  from  the  color  world,  men  who  are  decora- 
tors and  understand  what  makes  a home  homey  and  a 
house  beautiful;  there  are  men  who  understand  wood  and 
how  to  preserve  its  beauty;  there  are  men  who  under- 
stand material  and  what  gives  the  best  results;  there  are 
men  who  take  an  honest  pride  in  doing  an  honest  job; 
there  are  men  who  love  their  work;  there  are  men  who 
have  spent  much  money  and  time  in  learning  what  is 
best  and  why;  these  are  the  master  painters  and  decora- 
tors. They  don’t  work  for  thirty  cents  per  hour;  they 
work  for  love.  The  irresponsible,  uneducated  man,  who  is 
willing  to  do  a halfway  job  for  a halfway  price,  backed 
by  a wise  architect  and  a lap-eared  contractor,  form  a 
combination  that  robs  the  unsophisticated  builder  and 
can’t  be  caught  by  the  Sherman  law.  If  the  architect 
and  contractor  took  pride  enough  in  their  work  to  want 
it  to  look  well  when  finished  the  unscrupulous  painter 
would  be  out  of  a job. 

Fully  realizing  that  next  to  the  master  painter  and  dec- 
orator himself,  the  architect  is  most  responsible  for  pres- 
ent conditions,  I would  suggest  that  a committee  be  ap- 
pointed for  search  and  research,  to  alter  opinions,  facts, 
possibilities  and  advisabilities  of  the  present  situation, 
said  committee  to  have  full  power  to  talk,  write,  guess, 
argue,  disagree,  split  hairs,  alter  promises,  revise  conclu- 
sions, ignore  facts,  devise  questions,  beat  around  the  bush, 
go  off  the  handle,  create  fogs,  become  confused,  examine 
history,  express  beliefs,  utter  solemn  warnings,  look  wise, 
be  dignified,  and  do  all  manner  of  things  which  commit- 
tees usually  do  to  arrive  at  satisfactory  results.  If  any 
one  has  a better  suggestion,  I would  like  to  hear  it. 

Organization  might  be  a solution  of  our  problem — for  an 
organization,  you  know,  is  a body  of  men  who  can  do  in 
two  hours  what  one  man  could  do  in  five  minutes.  I 
cannot  sum  up  and  cover  all  of  the  ground  which  my 
subject  is  supposed  to  cover  any  better  than  in  these  few 
words: — “When  the  builder  he  builds,  he  has  to  take  pills 
from  the  beginning  until  the  last.  The  architect  grins 
from  the  time  he  begins,  for  he  has  the  builder  hooked 
fast.  The  contractor  draws  with  both  hooks  and  claws, 
every  cent  he  can  get  from  the  start:  and  then  he  saws 
wood,  and  you  bet  it  sounds  good,  for  he  thinks  he  has 
done  something  smart.  Then  the  master  painter  gets 
there,  with  varnish  in  his  hair,  and  looks  all  over  the  job; 
but  what  he  sees  makes  him  wTeak  in  the  knees,  and  he 
makes  up  his  mind  he’s  a slob;  for  the  architect  frowns 
and  the  contractor  pounds  to  get  him  down  on  his  price, 
while  they  have  already  got  their  money  on  the  spot,  and 
the  painter  will  have  to  cut  ice.  Then  the  decorator  comes, 
suckin’  his  thumbs,  and  begging  for  something  to  do.  but 
the  builder,  he  looks  at  his  cash  and  his  books  and  says, 
“You  will  have  to  skiddoo.” 

Mr.  Geyer  moved  that  this  most  excellent  paper  be  re- 
ceived and  filed,  that  a standing  vote  of  thanks  be  ex- 
tended to  Mr.  McNeal  and  that  no  discussion  be  permitted. 
The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Robinson  not  being  present,  his  paper  on  "War  Ef- 
fect on  Prices”  was  read  by  Mr.  Wilhelm. 

War  Effect  on  Prices. 

When  the  war  in  Europe  was  first  started,  the  aniline 
colors  for  stains,  bright  reds  and  zinc  yellows  were  very 
much  in  quest  and  were  rapidly  advanced  in  price,  and 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  they  are  getting  higher  in  price 
all  the  time  and  the  supply  shorter  on  the  market.  Such 
colors  as  green  anilines  are  entirely  off  the  market,  also 
some  shades  of  mahogany,  while  in  the  next  six  months  a 
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great  many  of  the  dyes  will  be  made  here.  The  cloth 
manufacturers  are  the  first  served  and  the  painters  will 
have  to  wait  until  they  are  supplied. 

Benzole  is  now  cheaper  than  formerly,  due  to  home  pro- 
duction. 

Other  items  are  coming  along  better  than  most  people 
would  think,  as  large  factories  are  being  equipped,  and  I 
noticed  a report  that  within  the  next  six  months  the 
supply  would  equal  fifty  of  the  dyes  used  in  this  country— 
so  if  this  war  continues  the  United  States  in  another  year 
will  be  able  to  make  all  her  own  dyes,  with  a few  excep- 
tions, of  course.  The  American  chemists  have  made  im- 
provements and  short  cuts  on  some  shades,  and  if  there 
is  any  way  to  cut  down  the  cost  and  length  of  time  to 
manufacture  these  goods  it  will  certainly  be  found  in  this 
country  since  some  of  the  ablest  chemists  of  this  country 
have  set  their  heads  to  find  out.  So  in  the  end  these  may 
all  be  to  the  painter’s  advantage.  Inasmuch  as  Turkey 
has  gone  into  the  war,  there  has  been  a shortage  in  the 
supply  of  umbers,  as  well  as  the  Italians  joining  in  the 
conflict,  has  affected  the  siennas. 

On  account  of  crude  oil  advancing,  blacks  have  been 
affected,  and  with  the  advance  on  potash  the  prices  of 
greens  and  yellows  have  been  advanced,  just  as  other 
chemicals  advancing  have  affected  blues — these  were  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  about  the  list,  when  up  comes  a 
more  serious  and  perplexing  change. 

Glycerine,  for  instance,  a product  which  has  always 
been  made  from  refuse  of  soap  factories.  The  hydro- 
carbon that  remained  after  saponification  and  settling, 
which  would  not  saponify  any  more,  used  to  be  thrown 
away  as  being  of  no  more  use,  but  a wideawake  chemist 
made  a discovery  by  making  out  of  this  a new  compound 
glycerine,  which  has  proven  a wonderful  commercial  prop- 
osition, even  in  times  of  "peace,  and  used  in  all  kinds  of 
industrial  work. 

Then  came  the  wonderful  explosive,  nitroglycerine, 
which  product  has  increased  its  demands  beyond  the 
dreams  of  the  first  chemist  who  turned  it  out,  and  as 
this  war  progresses  the  demand  for  glycerine  was  beyond 
precedent,  the  old  source  of  supply  was  a drop  in  the 
bucket — then  new  articles  were  tried  and  linseed  oil  is 
said  to  produce  a good  and  liberal  percentage  of  glycer- 
ine, hence,  the  price  of  linseed  oil  is  soaring,  and  it  looks 
very  much  like  there  would  be  no  stop  to  it — seventy- 
seven  cents  by  the  barrel  today. 

Then  comes  the  demand  for  metals  used  in  war  muni- 
tions. The  steady  advance  of  zinc  oxide  at  first  “peeved” 
the  paint  manufacturers,  but  upon  consulting  an  export 
list  they  saw  where  foreign  countries  had  taken  a million 
pounds  in  a week,  and  “that  is  some  zinc.”  Heretofore, 
the  zinc  trust  had  always  given  the  manufacturers  a con- 
tract for  a year  and  guaranteed  against  decline,  now  this 
time  they  held  off,  but  finally  gave  a contract  for  six 
months,  with  no  guarantee,  but  we  afterward  found  out 
they  actually  had  given  this  contract  two  cents  a pound 
cheaper  than  they  could  have  received  abroad,  showing 
a friendly  consideration  for  their  old  customers,  but  still, 
kindly  remember,  even  this  is  about  an  advance  of  80  per 
cent.;  now  our  zinc  friends  have  declared  dividends  of 
about  250  per  cent,  for  this  last  year — and  that  is  some 
percentage. 

Now  follows  lithopone,  while  not  so  strong,  still  af- 
fected by  zinc  prices,  as  lithopone  is  30  per  cent,  zinc; 
also  enamels  and  everything  zinc  is  used  in. 

Lead  is  fast  following  zinc.  Tin  is  up,  so  cans  and  con- 
tainers of  all  descriptions  have  advanced.  Now  comes 
our  old  friend  alcohol,  used  in  making  smokeless  gun- 
powder. This  raises  the  price  of  shellacs;  benzine  has 
gone  up,  due  to  the  advance  in  crude  oil. 

If  you  would  look  over  the  long  list  of  exports,  and 
when  I say  long,  I mean  long,  you  would  find  window 
glass  by  the  thousands  of  boxes,  mixed  paints,  varnishes, 
everything  you  can  think  of  pertaining  to  the  paint  line, 
going  out  of  this  country,  and  are  you  surprised  that  all 
kinds  of  painting  materials  are  going  up  in  prices? 

Not  only  South  America  and  Africa,  but  such  countries 
as  Holland,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France  and  Eng- 
land are  buying  mixed  paints,  varnishes,  colors  and  every- 
thing prepared,  as  they  have  no  time  or  extra  men  to  run 
paint  factories  and  varnish  factories,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  a paint  factory  in  this  country  could  sell 
their  entire  output  for  export. 

And  gentlemen,  nice,  big  orders  that  looked  good  in  the 
past  for  reasonable  profits  now  in  certain  lines  the  man- 
ufacturer looks  them  over  and  wonders  if  the  material 
put  into  this  order  in  a week  or  so  wouldn’t  be  worth 
twice  that  amount.  So  I say  again,  it  is  to  be  a trying 
year  on  painters  and  manufacturers  to  make  a profit. 

1 thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  indulgence  and 
hope  that  next  year  we  will  be  able  to  chronicle  advan- 
tageous prices  for  the  painter  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  Fertig  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Robinson. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  introduced  the  following  resolution: — 

January  20,  1916. 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  of 
Indiana  in  convention  assembled  extend  a vote  of  thanks 


to  Mr.  C.  B.  Fitch  for  his  very  able  address  on  the  work- 
ingmen’s compensation  law  of  Indiana.  Be  it  resolved 
that  this  resolution  be  spread  on  the  minutes  and  a copy 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Fitch. 

C.  A.  -Wilhelm. 

L.  E.  Fahlsing. 

Clem  Junge. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  introduced  the  following: — 

January  20,  1916. 

Resolution  to  change  by-laws.  Amendment  to  article 
12,  section  4.  They  shall  audit  the  books  and  accounts 
of  the  secretary-treasurer  annually  on  the  first  day  of 
the  convention  and  make  such  report  when  called  upon 
by  the  president,  and  have  full  charge  of  the  property  of 
this  Association. 

C.  A.  Wilhelm. 

L.  E.  Fahlsing. 

Clem  Junge. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  then  introduced  the  following  resolution: — 
Resolution  to  amend  the  by-laws  to  provide  for  an 
Advisory  Board.  An  Advisory  Board  consisting  of  three 
associate  members  or  their  representatives  shall  be  elected 
at  each  annual  convention.  They  shall  serve  for  one 
year  or  until  their  successors  have  been  elected  or  ap- 
pointed. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  Advisory  Board  to  co-operate  with 
the  Executive  Board  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  They 
shall  attend  the  Executive  Board  meetings  and  have  full 
voice,  but  no  vote  in  the  meetings. 

C.  A.  Wilhelm. 

L.  E.  Fahlsing. 

Clem  Junge. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Johnson  introduced  the  following  resolution:— 
“Resolved,  That  a committee  of  three  be  appointed  who 
shall  be  known  as  the  Advertising  Committee.  This  com- 
mittee to  serve  for  four  years  and  to  carry  on  their  cam- 
paign in  the  interest  of  the  Association  as  they  may  see 
fit  and  as  experience  guides  them.  They  shall  draw  on 
ihe  treasurer  of  the  Association  as  their  needs  require, 
and  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $250  per  year.  The  duties 
of  this  committee  shall  be  to  establish  a system  of  letters, 
cards,  etc.,  setting  forth  the  advantages,  needs  and  re- 
quirements for  members  of  our  craft  throughout  the 
State,  urging  their  application  for  membership  and  at- 
tendance at  future  conventions;  also  the  supervision  and 
publication  of  a full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  each 
convention  and  Executive  Board  meeting,  said  report  to 
be  published  and  mailed  to  all  master  painters  of  the 
State  so  far  as  it  is  in  their  power,  also  placing  the  report 
in  the  hands  of  the  different  paint  magazines  of  the 
country.  When  the  committee  has  obtained  a member- 
ship of  75  per  cent,  of  the  master  painters  or  their  pledge 
to  same  in  any  city  in  the  State,  they  shall  have  the 
power  to  visit  such  city  and  aid  in  the  formation  of  such 
local  association,  the  expenses  to  be  provided  by  the 
State  association  and  not  included  in  the  $250  allowance 
before  mentioned.” 

Mr.  Wilhelm  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Haller  suggested  to  appoint  one  man  for  four  years 
and  one  for  three,  one  for  two  and  one  for  one  year,  and 
then  every  year  appoint  a new  man  for  four  years. 

Mr.  Bickford  said  that  the  Wisconsin  association  has 
a.  similar  scheme  in  operation  at  the  present  time,  but 
they  have  appointed  one  man.  He  provides  the  material 
men  with  printed  cards.  The  material  men  interview 
their  customers,  and  if  they  are  not  members  of  the 
association  they  ask  the  customer  to  sign  the  card,  after 
which  it  is  sent  to  this  man  and  he  then  follows  it  up  in 
a systematic  manner. 

Mr.  McNeal  said  he  was  heartily  in  favor  of  a com- 
mittee of  three  that  will  get  in  personal  touch  with  every 
painter  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  believe  you  can  spend 
$500  to  better  advantage  in  that  way  than  you  can  spend 
any  money  in  sending  out  literature. 

Mr.  Haller  offered  an  amendment  that  that  committee 
be  composed  of  four  members,  two  associate  members 
and  two  regular  members,  and  that  one  member  be  ap- 
pointed for  one  year,  one  for  two  years,  one  for  three 
years  and  one  for  four  years. 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bruner. 

A motion  to  lay  this  matter  over  till  the  next  day  was 
carried. 

The  convention  adjourned  until  9 o’clock  Friday  morn- 
ing. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  president. 
Mr.  Johnson  read  the  following  report  of  the  Auditing 
Committee: — • 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  January  21.  1916. 
To  the  Master  Painters’  Association  of  Indiana. 

Gentlemen: — We,  the  Executive  Board,  as  the  Auditing 
Committee,  have  this  day  examined  the  books  and  vouch- 
ers of  our  secretary-treasurer  and  find  them  correct  as 
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per  report  read  before  this  convention  by  the  secretary 
attached. 

T.  G.  Johnson. 

F.  E.  Holipeter. 

L.  E.  Fahlsing. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  discussion  of  the  resolution  which  was  introduced 
on  Thursday  wa.s  taken  up. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  offered  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
that  the  chair  make  the  appointments  in  this  manner:— 
One  active  member  and  one  associate  member  for  one 
year;  one  active  member  and  one  associate  member  for 
two  years.  ■ 

The  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and 
upon  being  put  to  a vote  was  carried. 

The  original  amendment  as  amended  was  then  put  to 
a vote  and  declared  carried. 

The  resolution  as  amended  was  then  put  to  a vote  and 
declared  carried. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  was  a paper  on  “Prac- 
tical Points  for  Painters,”  which  was  read  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Wisconsin  State  Association  by  Prof.  W.  G. 
Scott  to  be  read  by  Mr.  Junge. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  this  paper  it  was  not  read  be- 
fore the  convention,  and  for  the  same  reason  we  will 
be  obliged  to  omit  it  from  this  report,  but  hope  to  be  able 
to  publish  it  in  a future  issue. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  which  had  been 
passed,  President  Kevers  appointed  the  following  mem- 
bers as  the  committee:— F.  G.  Johnson  and  H.  A.  Alsop, 
of  the  Sargent  Paint  Company,  for  two  years;  Mr.  Mar- 
shall and  Harry  Lewe,  of  the  Foy  Paint  Company,  for 
one  year. 

President  Kevers  called  for  committee  reports. 

Mr.  Gunkle  said  the  Committee  on  “Paint-Up  and 
Clean-Up”  has  had  no  meeting  this  year.  He  has  been 
on  the  committee  in  Indianapolis,  and  we  have  been 
working  in  connection  with  the  Commercial  Club  there. 
We  have  tried  to  get  our  people  interested,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  we  haven’t  been  able  to  get  things  started. 
If  you  don’t  get  the  thing  started  right  you  might  as  well 
not  attempt  it. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  they  are  having  a revision  of  the 
building  code  in  Indianapolis,  and  after  a talk  with  the 
building  inspector  he  thought  it  would  go  through. 

Mr.  Woodmansee  stated  what  he  had  learned  at  Cleve- 
land in  October  at  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
meeting.  Last  year  the  National  Paint-Up  and  Clean- 
Up  Compaign,  with  headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  had  about 
$8,000.  At  the  meeting  held  in  Cleveland  the  proposition 
was  brought  up  on  the  floor  about  10  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  by  12.30  there  had  been  subscribed  nearly  $11,000 
and  before  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  it  had  reached 
nearly  $15,000,  so  that  this  paint-up  and  clean-up  cam- 
paign is  starting  out  the  new  year  on  a much  greater 
basis  than  ever  they  did  before.  We  can  look  forward 
to  considerable  good  in  that  direction  this  year. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Gunkle  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Eng- 
lish that  all  new  business  be  disposed  of  before  the  elec- 
tion of  officers.  Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Fertig  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Eng- 
lish that  the  next  annual  convention  dispense  with  ex- 
hibits. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  motion  was  put  to  a 
vote  and  declared  carried. 

Mr.  Wilhelm  introduced  the  following  resolution:— 
“Resolution  to  change'  time  of  meeting  from  January 
to  a midsummer  meeting  in  1916,  meeting  time  to  be  ar- 
ranged bv  the  Executive  Board  at  their  annual  meeting. 

C.  A.  Wilhelm. 

Frank  Holipeter. 

Clem  Junge. 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Wilhelm  and  seconded  by 
Mr  Bruner  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Johnson 
that  an  amendment  be  offered  to  this  resolution  to  the 
effect  that  this  resolution  be  published  in  the  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  convention  and  laid  on  the  table 
until  the  next  convention  to  be  voted  on  then. 

The  motion  was  put  to  a vote  and  declared  carried. 
The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  choice  of: — Presi- 
dent, Gottlieb  Haller,  Fort  Wayne;  first  vice-president, 
Halle  Geyer;  second  vice-president,  Mr.  Ballmann;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, E.  G.  McNeal,  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  Sedam  was  re-elected  to  the  Executive  Board  for 
a term  of  five  years. 

Messrs.  Campbell,  Hettriek  and  Gunkle  were  unani- 
mously elected  members  of  the  Advisory  Board. 

Richmond  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next 
convention. 


Advertising  pays  the  advertiser  if  the  space  is  bought 
right,  if  it  is  truthful,  sane,  consistent,  and  backed  by  re- 
liable merchandise,  good  value  and  good  service.  It  pays 
the  advertiser  then,  because  it  pays  those  who  carefully 
and  constantly  read  it  and  profit  by  its  message.  Real  suc- 
cess must  rest  upon  real  service  rendered.  Buyer  and 
seller  must  alike  be  benefited.  Fair  dealing  and  consistent 
advertising  are  the  real  gold-dust  twins. 


NEW  JERSEY  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Arranges  for  Asbury  Park  Convention. 

A REGULAR  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  New- 
ark Association,  33  Court  street,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
April  5,  the  principal  object  of  the  meeting  being  to 
arrange  the  program  and  other  details  for  the  convention 
to  be  held  at  Asbury  Park  in  July. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  adopted  at  the  pre- 
vious meeting,  invitations  had  been  sent  to  a number  of 
master  painters  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  so  that 
there  were  some  thirty  or  more  present  when  President 
William  Christiansen  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  8.30 
p.  m. 

Roll  call  of  the  Executive  Board  by  Secretary  Witt 
showed  the  presence  of  President  Christiansen,  Vice- 
President  Udall,  Treasurer  Bartholomew  and  State  Organ- 
izer Sanders;  ex-presidents  Van  Syckle,  Schoonmaker, 
Davis,  Stewart  and  Greenhalgh,  and  William  Bollmann, 
Frank  Mittlesdorf,  Matthew  Willem,  Albert  Kirkham. 
Robert  Turton  and  a number  of  others. 

The  three  representatives  of  the  Associate  Members 
were  all  present: — E.  P.  Jones,  J.  C.  Kelly  and  Frank  J 
Higgins. 

B.  F.  Davis  stated  that  he  thought  nothing  could  be 
done  in  Hudson  county  until  the  Executive  Board  de- 
clared the  Hudson  County  Association  disbanded.  Then 
it  would  be  possible  to  secure  some  individual  members. 

George  Udall,  chairman  of  the  Program  Committee,  sub- 
mitted the  following  tentative  program,  subject  to  con- 
firmation or  alteration:  — 

1.  Opening  prayer. 

2.  Address  of  welcome  by  the  Mayor. 

3.  President’s  address. 

4.  Reading  of  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting. 

5.  Appointment  of  committees:  — 

Resolutions. 

Nominating. 

Auditing. 

President’s  Address. 

6.  Reports  of  officers: — Vice-president,  secretary, 
treasurer,  organizer  and  deputy  organizer. 

7.  Question  box. 

8.  Introduction  of  resolutions. 

9.  Communications. 

10.  Report  of  delegates  to  International  convention. 

11.  Address  on  wall  paper,  Harry  Wearne. 

12.  Address  by  A.  H.  McGhan,  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Association. 

13.  Address  on  Trade  Education,  by  some  one  from 
Connecticut. 

14.  Question  box. 

15.  Paper  assigned  to  the  Associate  Members. 

16.  Report  of  Test  Fence  Committee. 

17.  Reports  of  committees. 

18.  Election  of  officers. 

19.  New  Business. 

20.  Choice  of  place  for  opening  Executive  Board  meet- 
ing. 

21.  Adjournment. 

Mr.  Udall  said  that  the  subject  of  “Cost  Accounting  for 
the  Paint  Shop"  had  been  submitted,  and  subsequent  dis- 
cussion showed  that  if  any  one  could  be  found  who  was 
able  to  prepare  a satisfactory  paper  on  this  subject,  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  incorporate  it  in  the  program. 

Secretary  Witt  read  a letter  from  the  proprietor  of  the 
Hotel  Brunswick,  at  Asbury  Park,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  would  reserve  accommodations  for  the  conven- 
tion for  July  25,  26,  27  and  28. 

The  question  of  whether  a three  or  four  day  convention 
should  be  held  was  then  taken  up  and  gave  rise  to  con- 
siderable discussion.  It  was  hoped  that  by  reducing  the 
time  and  holding  two  sessions  on  the  second  day,  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  get  a greater  average  attendance  at 
the  sessions  than  had  been  found  possible  in  the  past, 
when  some  members  attended  the  first  two  days  and 
others  were  present  only  at  the  last  two  days  of  the  con- 
vention. 

A motion  to  open  the  convention  at  2 p.  m.,  Wednes- 
day, July  26,  to  hold  two  sessions  on  Thursday  and  to 
end  on  Friday  was  finally  adopted. 

As  this  arrangement  makes  it  impossible  to  give  up 
Thursday  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  entertainment  by 
the  Associate  Members,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
custom,  the  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  were 
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asked  whether  they  would  be  satisfied  to  give  whatever 
entertainment  they  wanted  to  offer  on  Thursday  evening, 
and  they  replied  that  this  would  be  entirely  satisfactory 
to  them.  It  was  thought  that  this  would  do  away  with 
the  attendance  of  a large  number  of  master  painters  at 
the  pleasure  session  who  did  not  attend  the  business 
meetings. 

The  program  was  adopted  and  the  committee  were 
given  power  to  add  to  it,  if  they  found  it  wise  to  do  so, 
or  to  fill  any  vacancies  in  case  any  of  those  invited  to 
address  the  convention  were  unable  to  do  so. 

A motion  that  those  who  attended  the  convention  to 
deliver  addresses  should  be  the  guests  of  the  Association 
was  adopted. 

Secretary  Witt  stated  that  the  International  Association 
was  endeavoring  to  have  a pure  paint  law,  and  said  that 
Mr.  Dewar  had  written  him  to  urge  the  members  of  the 
Association  to  write  to  Senators  Hughes  and  Martine,  ask- 
ing them  to  support  the  bill  now  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Hudson  County  Associa- 
tion was  dropped  from  the  rolls  of  the  State  Association 
and  ordered  to  surrender  its  charter.  Master  painters 
from  Hudson  county  will  now  be  permitted  to  join  the 
State  Association  as  individuals. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  10.30  p.  m.,  after  an  invita- 
tion had  been  extended  by  President  Christiansen  to  all 
those  present  to  meet  at  the  restaurant  on  the  floor  be- 
low, where  a light  supper  was  to  be  served. 

After  supper  had  been  served.  President  Christiansen 
said  he  hoped  every  one  would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
make  the  convention  a success,  and  then  called  on  J.  C. 
Kelly,  of  the  Moller  & Schumann  Company,  to  act  as 
toastmaster. 

Mr.  Kelly  gave  an  address  in  which  he  said: — “Associa- 
tions are  necessary.  If  concerns  worth  millions  confer, 
why  should  not  those  worth  only  thousands  or  hundreds 
get  together?  With  the  strength  of  an  organization, 
backed  up  by  determination,  you  can  remedy  any  con- 
dition detrimental  to  your  business.  Discussions  without 
action  are  useless.  There  has  existed  a bond  of  good  fel- 
lowship between  the  master  painters  of  New  Jersey,  which 
should  continue  to  exist.  The  men  in  the  paint  business 
in  every  city,  town  or  hamlet  should  be  friends.  You 
owe  your  support  to  President  Christiansen,  who  has 
been  loyal  to  your  interests.  Rally  round  him  and  bring 
back  the  New  Jersey  Association  to  the  position  it  occu- 
piel  nine  years  ago.  Build  up  your  organization,  build 
up  your  locals,  be  missionaries  and  bring  in  the  men 
that  have  strayed  away  from  the  locals.  Help  to  elevate 
jour  business.  If  you  have  a grievance  against  a supply 
man,  tell  him  so.  You  can  remedy  whatever  is  wrong  in 
your  business,  protect  your  .interests  and  make  more 
money.  You  are  salesmen  selling  painting;  years  ago  the 
job  sought  you,  now  you  must  seek  the  job.  More  work 
is  being  done  than  ever  before  and  in  greater  variety. 
Master  painters  of  New  Jersey,  I propose  a slogan  for 
you: — Get  Together  and  Stay  Together.” 

B.  F.  Davis  said  the  action  in  regard  to  Hudson  county 
has  given  us  a chance  to  renew  our  interest.  Now  we 
may  be  able  to  get  a new  association  formed  with  younger 
blood. 

Mr.  Slosser,  of  Hoboken,  said  he  had  come  because  he 
was  anxious  to  see  the  Hudson  county  business  settled. 

Some  Irish  stories  were  well  told  by  Mr.  Bollmann,  of 
Hoboken. 

Edward  Hurst  Brown,  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  urged 
the  master  painters  to  have  courage  to  charge  higher 
prices  for  their  work;  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  every- 
body wanted  cheap  things,  and  to  lead  their  customers 
along  to  spend  more  money  than  they  originally  intend- 
ed by  getting  them  interested  in  the  artistic  effects  they 
could  produce  by  the  use  of  more  expensive  materials. 
And  they  will  be  better  satisfied  than  they  would  with 
a cheap  job. 

Charles  E.  Van  Syckle  said: — “You  have  listened  to  Mr. 
Brown,  but  you  didn’t  believe  it,  but  everything  he  said 
is  the  truth.  You  have  got  to  pay  more  for  everything. 
There  isn’t  a better  time  than  right  now  to  revise  your 
prices.  There  isn’t  one  man  out  of  a dozen  in  the  paint- 
ing business  that  has  nerve  enough  to  charge  enough  for 
his  work.  It  will  cost  you  1714  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent, 
for  your  overhead  charges.  Many  a man  is  satisfied  with 
17  per  cent,  above  cost,  but  that  simply  pays  the  over- 
head charges  and  allows  him  no  profit.  We  ought  to 
get  more  profit.  Everyone  here  ought  to  pledge  himself 


to  be  at  the  convention,  and  if  possible,  spend  the  entire 
time.  Let  us  get  out  and  boost  and  get  the  people  there.” 

William  P.  Symonds,  of  Carpets,  Wall  Papers  and  Cur- 
tains, told  a number  of  interesting  stories. 

Mr.  Kelly  stated  that  on  Friday,  March  31,  the  salesmen 
had  met  in  the  Newark  Association  rooms  and  organized 
the  Travelers’  Association  of  the  Paint  and  Allied  Trades 
of  New  Jersey.  He  called  on  the  newly  elected  president 
of  that  organization,  Frank  J.  Higgins,  of  the  Matheson 
Lead  Company,  who  thanked  the  master  painters  for  the 
use  of  their  quarters. 

George  Udall  said  that  if  all  would  do  what  the  com- 
mittee wanted  there  would  be  a successful  convention. 
Be  optimistic. 

Mr.  Pearson  said  the  master  painters  outside  the  Asso- 
ciation were  making  as  much  money  as  those  in  it,  and 
thought  something  might  be  done  to  make  the  organiza- 
tion more  profitable  to  the  members. 

Mr.  Neil  spoke  of  the  recent  strike  in  Newark,  and  in 
reply  Mr.  Witt  said  they  had  agreed  to  advance  the  wages 
of  the  men. 

Mr.  Keating,  of  the  Muralo  Company,  told  some 
stories. 

Charles  Greenhalgh  said  the  master  painters  did  not 
ask  enough  for  their  services.  Two  Paterson  bosses  had 
gone  out  of  business  because  they  did  not  have  the  nerve 
to  advance  their  prices. 

As  the  last  speaker,  Mr.  Willem  told  a story,  and  the 
supper  ended  at  11.45  p.  m. 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  regular  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators’  Association  was  held  in  the  rooms 
in  the  Odd  Fellows’  Temple  on  Thursday  evening, 
March  9. 

Supper  was  served  at  6.30  p.  m.  There  was  a full  rep- 
resentation of  the  members  present.  Ex-International 
President  McKenzie,  and  President  Goodale,  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Association,  were  also  in  attendance,  together  with 
a number  of  associate  members. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Robin- 
son, who  said  he  was  pleased  to  welcome  so  many  mem- 
bers and  visiting  brethren.  This  was  “Irish  Night,’’  as 
they  had  no  doubt  noticed  from  the  table  and  other  deco- 
rations. Although  the  special  business  of  the  evening 
would  be  the  hearing  of  reports  from  the  delegates  who 
had  attended  the  International  convention  at  Cincinnati, 
yet  he  could  assure  them  that  a jolly  evening  might  be 
anticipated  by  all  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  first  speaker  called  upon  was  John  Stewart,  Esq., 
J.  P.,  who  spoke  of  the  delightful  and  profitable  time 
which  he  had  spent  at  the  great  Cincinnati  convention. 
It  was  one  of  the  best  he  had  ever  attended. 

Ex-International  President  McKenzie,  of  Hamilton,  in 
a very  happy  speech  told  of  some  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  International  convention,  and  was  warm  in  his  praise 
of  the  kindly  reception  accorded  the  Canadian  delegates. 
He  referred  to  Stewart  N.  Hughes  as  Canada’s  “right 
bower,”  who  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  entire  convention 
had  won  out  in  the  not  very  serious  little  flag  incident. 
He  was  pleased  with  the  courtesy  which  had  been  ex- 
tended to  him  during  his  occupancy  of  the  presidential 
chair.  He  then  spoke  of  the  great  strides  which  was  be- 
ing made  by  technical  schools  and  said  too  much  impor- 
tance could  not  be  attached  to  this  very  important  branch. 

A toast  to  “Our  Visitors”  was  duly  honored,  the  names 
of  S.  R.  Hughes  and  W.  Davidson,  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Toronto  Builders’  Exchange,  respectively, 
being  coupled  therewith. 

Mr.  Hughes  expressed  his  delight  at  being  present  and 
said  that  it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  to  welcome 
the  Master  Painters’  Association  into  the  Builders’  Ex- 
change. He  believed  such  a union  would  prove  mutually 
helpful. 

Mr.  Davidson  made  an  interesting  reply,  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  early  conditions  in  the  building  trades. 
He  said  that  nothing  had  been  said  in  the  “specifications” 
about  speeches,  consequently  he  had  not  come  prepared. 
He  believed  these  social  features  were  a good  thing  to 
imitate.  He  wished  the  Master  Painters’  Association 
much  success. 

Mr.  Goodale,  president  of  the  Hamilton  Master  Paint- 
ers’ Association,  was  pleased  to  be  present  and  enjoy  the 
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sociability  of  the  Toronto  brethren,  who  were  undoubt- 
edly past  masters  in  the  art  of  entertaining  visitors. 

M.  Sinclair  said  that  every  minute  of  the  Cincinnati 
convention  had  been  a happy  one  for  him.  The  evening 
was  too  short  to  enter  into  any  defense  of  the  Canadian 
delegation.  The  members  of  the  contingent  were  quite 
capable  of  defending  themselves  agains  any  insinuations 
which  might  be  made  concerning  their  department  dur- 
ing their  brief  stay  in  the  “Queen  City  of  the  West,”  as 
Cincinnati  was  styled  by  Mayor  Puchta. 

Mr.  Home  spoke  of  the  pleasure  which  he  had  experi- 
enced at  the  Cincinnati  convention,  and  said  that  he  was 
particularly  pleased  with  the  visit  to  the  Rookwood  Pot- 
tery. He  was  quite  sure  that  all  the  delegates  were  de- 
lighted with  that  trip,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  proc- 
esses here  demonstrated.  The  skill  displayed  by  the  op- 
eratives of  that  world-renowned  pottery  was  really  mar- 
velous. 

“Bill’’  Hulme,  who  appeared  in  khaki,  was  delighted  to 
meet  once  more  with  his  brethren  and  assured  them  that 
he  would  often  recall  the  pleasant  evenings  spent  with 
the  members  of  the  Toronto  Association,  when  perhaps 
upon  the  battle  fields  of  Flanders  or  “somewhere  in 
France”  his  surroundings  would  not  be  quite  as  congenial 
as  they  were  this  evening.  Bill  received  an  ovation  and 
three  hearty  cheers  as  an  “au  revoir.” 

The  -feature  of  the  evening  was  undoubtedly  the  very 
witty  and  interesting  paper  by  James  Phinnemore,  in 
which  he,  amid  peals  of  laughter  from  his  auditors,  por- 
trayed the  “ramifications”  of  the  Toronto  delegates  to  the 
Cincinnati  convention  from  the  time  they  left  the  Union 
Station  until  they  arrived  safely  home  again  after  a 
most  “glorious  and  hilarious”  experience.  Space  will  not 
permit,  however,  to  go  into  particulars,  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  Jim  kept  pretty  close  tab  on  the  boys,  and  there 
was  apparently  nothing  that  escaped  his  eagle  eye.  In 
fact,  he  was  accused  of  having  heard  the  inaudible  and 
seen  the  invisible,  for  many  of  the  reported  “sayings” 
were  branded  as  purely  the  product  of  his  own  wild  and 
imaginative  brain,  while  some  of  the  sights  which  he  de- 
clared he  had  looked  upon  were  characterized  as  the  veri- 
est rot,  even  far  outstripping  the  “Arabian  Nights”  or 
Dante  in  his  highest  flights  of  imagination.  But  Jim 
wound  up  by  speaking  of  the  convention  as  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best,  yet  held  by  the  International 
Association.  He  was  profuse  in  his  enconiums  of  praise 
of  the  manner  in  which  every  detail  was  handled  by  the 
various  committees  in  charge  of  the  splendidly  carried 
out  arrangements. 

Messrs.  Paris  and  Hawkins,  editors  of  the  “Eye-Open- 
er,” contributed  to  the  general  entertainment  of  the  eve- 
ning by  reading  some  humorous  skits  from  the  columns 
of  their  paper,  and  commenting  upon  the  “doings’’  of 
some  of  the  “graver”  members  of  the  Canadian  delega- 
tion while  loosed  from  the  apron  strings  of  their  guardian 
angels. 

The  “Irish  Night”  was  a pronounced  success,  from  the 
Irish  supper  till  the  fall  of  the  gavel  of  adjournment. 

An  hour  or  two  was  pleasantly  spent  at  progressive 
euchre  in  competition  for  the  grand  aggregate  prizes  to 
be  distributed  at  the  end  of  the  season. 


PAST  PRESIDENTS’  NIGHT. 

IF  anyone  should  doubt  the  versatility  of  talent  wrapped 
up  in  the  members  of  the  Toronto  Master  Paint- 
ers’ Association,  then  we  simply  commend  to  you  the 
elaborately  prepared  and  skillfully  carried  out  program 
of  the  Past  Presidents’  Night,  held  in  the  Odd  Fellows’ 
Temple  on  the  evening  of  March  23. 

After  a most  recherche  menu  had  been  served  at  6.30 
p.  m.,  President  Robinson  announced  that  there  would 
be  no  regular  business  transacted,  but  that  the  proceed- 
ings would  take  the  form  of  a “mock  trial”  of  one  of  the 
unruly  and  obstreperous  members  who  had  been  charged 
with  “fowling  the  nest”  by  violating  one  of  our  most 
cherished  principles. 

The  court  was  duly  formed,  with  the  following  array 
of  distinguished  legal  lights  officiating:  — 

Lord  Chief  Justice,  “Senator”  O’Hearn. 

Associate  Judge,  John  Faircloth,  of  Omaha. 

Crown  Attorney,  James  Phinnemore. 

Solicitor  for  Defense,  James  Kitchener. 

High  Sheriff,  D.  Gould. 

High  Constable,  J.  B.  Thomson. 


Clerk  of  Sessions,  Stewart  N.  Hughes. 

Court  Stenographer,  H.  G.  Hawkins. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  R.  W.  Fletcher,  E.  Vernon,  F. 
J.  Cox,  C.  Landon,  W.  Cheshire  and  W.  J.  Bolus. 

The  judges  and  learned  counsel  were  each  clothed  in 
the  prescribed  habiliaments  of  their  profession,  and  added 
great  dignity  to  the  court. 

The  “O  yez,  0 yez,”  of  the  crier  having  been  said,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  instructed  the  clerk  to  swear  the  jury. 

Only  one  juryman  was  challenged,  but  the  Judge  over- 
ruled the  objection  and  ordered  the  trial  to  proceed. 

Constable  Thomson,  who  had  previously  arrested  John 
Stewart,  J.  P.,  produced  the  prisoner  and  placed  him  in 
the  dock. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  charge  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
who  pleaded  “not  guilty.”  The  prisoner  was  charged 
with  “having  maliciously  with  malice  aforethought  main- 
tained and  managed  an  illicit  still  for  the  manufacture 
and  dissemination  of  Irish  whisky,  and  also  having  politi- 
cally conspired  and  intrigued  to  defraud  the  government.” 

Mr.  Phinnemore  opened  the  case  for  the  Crown,  and  in 
the  most  scathing  terms  condemned  the  prisoner.  He 
put  in  five  exhibits  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner.  (1) 
Plan  of  the  premises;  (2)  bottle  of  whisky;  (3)  letter 
from  prisoner’s  wife;  (4)  jar  of  spirits;  (5)  photo  of 
the  ill  effects  upon  the  victims  of  his  nefarious  traffic. 

Mr.  Morley  Watson  (electric  light  inspector),  and  Mr. 
Stan.  Taylor  (plumber),  were  called  as  witnesses  for  the 
Crown  and  swore  to  the  incriminating  conditions  found 
in  the  cellar  of  the  prisoner,  who  used  a furnace  in  which 
a “worm”  had  been  concealed  for  the  carrying  on  of  his 
illegal  manufacturing  purposes. 

Miss  Lulu  Schneider,  a maid  in  the  employ  of  the  Sin- 
ton  Hotel  in  Cincinnati,  was  also  called  to  prove  that  the 
prisoner  had  several  bottles  secreted  in  his  room  during 
his  stay  at  the  Sinton  while  attending  the  master  paint- 
ers’ convention. 

The  evidence  of  these  witnesses  was  completely  shat- 
tered by  the  gruelling  cross-examination  of  the  counsel 
for  the  defense,  who  proved  out  of  their  own  mouths  that 
they  had  been  suborned  for  the  express  purpose  of  de- 
faming the  character  of  his  client,  whom  they  knew  to 
be  absolutely  innocent  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
him. 

F.  H.  McCausland  and  W.  M.  Weeks  were  called  as  wit- 
nesses for  the  defense.  These  gentlemen  testified  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  known  the  prisoner  from  the  day  of 
his  birth,  and  that  he  had  always  borne  an  irreproach- 
able character,  and  was  the  very  soul  of  honor  and  in- 
tegrity. 

The  crown  attorney  failed  in  his  cross-examination  to 
shake  the  evidence  for  the  defense  and  concluded  by  af- 
firming that  he  was  fully  convinced  that  these  gentlemen 
(pardon  the  term)  were  partners  with  the  prisoner  in  his 
satanic  intrigues. 

The  learned  counsel  for  and  against  pleaded  eloquently 
and  logically  the  pros  and  cons  before  the  jury  and  rested 
their  cases. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  then  arose  in  all  the  majesty  of 
the  law  and  briefly  addressed  the  jury.  He  eloquently  re- 
viewed the  evidence  and  charged  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
prisoner. 

The  jury  then  retired  and  after  an  absence  of  only  ten 
Iminutes  returned  with  their  verdict  as  follows: — “We 
find  the  prisoner  guilty  on  only  one  count,  and  strongly 
recommend  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  court.” 

When  the  Judge  asked  the  prisoner  if  he  had  anything 
to  say  why  the  sentence  of  the  court  should  not  be  passed 
upon  him,  the  prisoner  nearly  caused  a riot  by  taking 
exception  to  the  whole  proceedings  and  threatening  to 
prosecute  His  Lordship  for  maladministration  of  justice. 

The  constable  soon  restored  order  with  his  baton  and 
the  Judge  pronounced  sentence  as  follows: — “I  quite 
agree  with  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  but  as  they  have 
strongly  recommended  the  prisoner  for  mercy,  I now  dis- 
charge him  on  penalty  of  purchasing  a box  of  “Noblemen” 
cigars,  to  be  equally  distributed  among  all  participants 
in  this  trial  (not  excepting  the  bench)  as  a fitting  thank- 
offering  for  so  narrowly  escaping  the  hangman’s  awful 
noose,  and  also  as  a warning  to  all  like  offenders.” 

The  mock  trial  was  very  cleverly  carried  out.  those  tak- 
ing part  acquitting  themselves  admirably.  Bobby  Woods’ 
impersonation  of  Miss  Lulu  Schneider  was  exceptionally 
well  done.  His  make  up  was  perfect,  and  he  played  the 
part  admirably,  deceiving  many  who  thought  the  party 
was  really  a young  lady.  The  judges  and  counsel  were 
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good  and  performed  their  parts  without  a flaw.  The  wit- 
nesses did  well,  while  the  conduct  of  the  constables  could 
not  have  been  very  much  improved  upon.  The  jury  looked 
solemn  and  serious  enough,  but  rather  overdid  the  sleep- 
ing act,  from  which  they  had  to  be  frequently  aroused 
by  the  constable’s  baton. 

After  the  trial  Mr.  Wildfong  recited  a supposed  scene 
in  a court  presided  over  by  a colored  judge.  It  was  most 
amusing. 

W.  H.  Stevenson  received  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  for  a 
beautifully  designed  “Honor  Roll,”  which  he  presented  to 
the  Association,  having  inscribed  thereon  the  name  of 
the  “boys”  in  khaki. 

The  Past  Presidents’  Night,  with  its  “mock  trial’’  inno- 
vation was  declared  to  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  eve- 
nings yet  spent  under  the  Association’s  auspices.  It  cer- 
tainly was  extremely  mirth  provoking,  and  if  there  is 
anything  in  the  old  adage,  “laugh  and  grow  fat,”  then 
the  Toronto  master  painters  will  soon  be  assuming  alder- 
manic  proportions  if  such  innovations  are  repeated. 

Progressive  euchre  for  the  grand  aggregate  prizes  was 
indulged  in  before  the  happy  throng  adjourned. 


AN  APPRECIATION. 

Dedicated  to  Stewart  N.  Hughes. 

WHO  by  the  old  flag  stood  so  brave, 

While  those  about  him  looked  so  grave? 

’Twas  Hughes. 

Who  was  it  would  not  compromise. 

Though  urged  by  some,  who  thought  it  wise? 
’Twas  Hughes. 

Who  was  it  held  the  big  convention, 

And  firmly  stood  by  his  contention? 

’Twas  Hughes. 

Who  was  it  cared  not  for  the  Mayor, 

But  said  our  flag  must  be  placed  there? 

’Twas  Hughes. 

Who  was  it  beamed  with  victory’s  smile, 

When  Canada’s  flag  passed  down  the  aisle? 

’Twas  Hughes. 

Who  won  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd 
Which  through  the  hall  rang  long  and  loud? 
’Twas  Hughes. 

Who  showed  he  was  not  born  a slave, 

And  scorned  to  play  the  part  of  knave? 

’Twas  Hughes. 

Who  now  deserves  our  highest  praise. 

And  for  whom  now  we’ll  three  cheers  raise? 

’Tis  Hughes. 

— H.  G.  H„  in  “ Eye-Opener .” 


AN  AFTERMATH  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 

ON  the  evening  of  Monday,  March  6,  the  Banner 
Grocers  Baking  Company,  of  which  L.  H.  Brande- 
wie  is  president,  carried  out  a promise  they  made 
during  the  convention  time.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Greiwe,  who  had  charge  of  certain  entertainments  during 
the  convention  time  for  the  ladies,  among  other  things 
escorted  the  ladies  on  an  inspection  tour  of  the  Banner 
Grocers  Baking  Company’s  plant.  They  were  so  well 
received  that  the  local  ladies  told  their  husbands  about 
it,  and  it  getting  to  the  ears  of  President  Brandewie,  he 
invited  the  entire  membership  of  the  Cincinnati  Local 
Association  of  Master  Painters,  their  families  and  friends 
to  be  his  guests  again,  as  above  stated.  After  being 
shown  through  the  various  departments  of  his  large  con- 
cern, a dance  and  buffet  luncheon  was  enjoyed  by  all. 
John  H.  Greiwe  acted  as  toastmaster,  and  President 
Brandewie  and  also  John  Theobold,  president  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Master  Painters’  Association,  responded  to 
toasts. 

A feature  of  the  evening  was  a talk  by  Professor  W. 
Stone  on  “Business  Efficiency,”  during  the  course  of 
which  he  created  considerable  amusement,  by  reading 
the  characters  of  several  members  present. 

The  master  painters  were  so  much  pleased  with  the 


entertainment  given  them,  that  the  local  association,  at 
its  next  meeting  tendered  a unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Brandewie,  assuring  him  that  all  present  had  enjoyed 
themselves  to  the  utmost. 


By  some  oversight  we  forgot  to  mention  last  month  that 
L.  N.  Gibbons,  the  genial  representative  of  the  Ball  Chem- 
ical Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  who  has  a smile  that  never 
comes  off,  was  seen  about  the  Hotel  Sinton,  bidding  wel- 
come to  his  many  friends  during  convention  week. 


The  wicked  partner  is  often  blamed  for  mistakes  that 
are  made  or  things  which  go  wrong.  But  when  things  go 
right,  the  good  partner  usually  gets  the  praise.  Mistakes,  • 
however,  sometimes  happen,  even  in  the  best  regulated 
families,  and  it  has  been  called  to  our  attention  that  The 
Painters  Magazine  man  made  a mistake  when  he  credited 
the  wrong  partner  with  a good  deed,  or  perhaps  we 
should  say,  we  reported  the  wrong  man  as  having  done 
the  right  thing,  “if  you  get  what  we  mean.”  At  any  rate, 
the  firm  is  Fertig  & Kevers,  of  Indianapolis.  Both  men 
were  sitting  in  the  front  row,  and  it  was  Mr.  Kevers  who 
nominated  William  J.  Albrecht  for  president. 


PAINT  JOBBERS’  CONVENTION.' 

THE  members  of  the  National  Association  of  Paint 
Jobbers  are  now  preparing  for  the  third  annual 
convention  which  will  be  held  on  Monday,  October 
9,  1916,  at  the  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  Ac- 
cording to  a special  program  arranged  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  this  will  be  practically  an  all-day  meeting  and 
only  a short  noon  recess  will  be  taken.  The  first  session 
will  probably  convene  at  9 o’clock,  and  at  the  afternoon 
session  it  is  hoped  to  finish  all  business  and  adjourn.  If 
this  should  prove  impossible,  the  final  session  will  be  held 
some  afternoon  during  the  week. 

The  deliberations  at  the  paint  jobbers’  conventions  are 
always  of  an  executive  nature  and  this  year  promises  to 
be  one  of  unusual  interest,  because  all  the  standing  com- 
mittees have  been  active  and  their  work  received  the  com- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Directors  at  its  recent  meeting 
in  Cleveland.  When  the  standing  committees  of  an  organ- 
ization have  been  busy  throughout  the  year,  there  is  no 
question  about  the  volume  and  importance  of  the  busi- 
ness to  be  presented  at  the  next  convention,  so  it  may  re- 
quire three  sessions  to  finish  the  business  which  will  be 
presented  this  year. 

This  Association  extends  a hearty  invitation  to  any  and 
all  legitimate  paint  jobbers  who  may  not  be  members  to  at- 
tend its  meetings  and  participate  in  the  discussions.  Many 
visitors  who  heretofore  have  availed  themselves  of  this 
invitation  have  become  so  interested  in  the  work  that 
they  immediately  made  application  for  membership  and 
were  elected.  Any  working  organization  which  holds  the 
interest  of  each  member  is  sure  to  be  a benefit  to  them. 
This  can  be  said  of  the  National  Association  of  Paint 
Jobbers,  and  if  there  are  any  doubters  they  are  referred 
to  any  member  for  an  answer. 

As  the  paint  jobbers  will  be  the  guests  of  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  at  Atlantic  City  and 
this  organization  has  reserved  only  400  rooms  at  various 
prices  on  either  European  or  American  plan,  it  would  be 
advisable  for  those  jobbers  who  will  attend  the  convention 
to  make  their  reservations  at  once,  because  it  is  under- 
stood rooms  are  being  booked  in  unusual  numbers  this 
year,  and  a record  attendance  is  thus  promised. 


ADVERTISING  PAYS. 

THE  manufacturers  of  Leadoil  write  us  that  they  have 
received  over  five  hundred  replies  to  their  full  page 
advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the  March  issue 
of  The  Painters  Magazine.  This  not  only  proves  that 
The  Magazine  is  read  by  wide-awake  painters  who  are 
alive  to  every  new  thing  that  promises  to  help  them  in 
their  business,  but  it  also  indicates  that  Leadoil  is  some- 
thing which  appeals  to  the  discriminating  painter  as  a 
proposition  which  interests  him  and  promises  to  enable 
him  to  do  better  work  and  to  satisfy  his  customers.  We 
understand  that  Leadoil  has  been  thoroughly  tested  out 
in  the  testing  laboratory  of  the  National  Lead  Company, 
and  they  recommend  its  use  for  producing  a flat  wall 
paint.  We  call  special  attention  to  the  announcement  of 
Leadoil,  which  appears  on  page  25  of  this  issue,  and  sug- 
gest that  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  already  given 
Leadoil  a trial  should  do  so  without  delay. 
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Letters  from  Secretary  McGhan 


CIRCULAR  LETTER  FROM  SECRETARY 
McGHAN. 

THE  following  letter  has  been  sent  out  by  Secretary 
A.  H.  McGhan  to  all  the  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

March  15,  1916. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother:  — 

The  International  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  at 
the  thirty-second  annual  convention  held  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  February  15-18,  reconstructed  the  Constitution,  By- 
Laws  and  Rules,  a copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 

The  office  of  secretary-treasurer  is  combined  with  that 
of  organizer,  and  is  now  situated  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  individual,  local  or  State  member,  I earnestly  ask 
you  to  use  your  membership  to  its  fullest  extent.  Your 
affiliation  with  the  International  will  be  made  well  worth 
while.  The  expense  is  merely  nominal,  but  your  active 
counsel — -your  presence  and  your  advice  is  invaluable  to 
the  officers  and  others  striving  to  better  conditions. 

It  is  a basic  principle  that  you  can  only  expect  returns 
commensurate  with  the  effort  that  you  put  in  anything — 
be  it  your  immediate  business,  or  association. 

Read  the  enclosed  constitution  and  you  will  realize 
how  well  constructed  your  International  Association  is. 
Fraternally  yours, 

A.  H.  McGhan, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 

Southern  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE. 

A Circular  Letter  to  the  Membership. 

Dear  Sir: — I have  forwarded  to  every  individual  affiliat- 
ed with  the  International  Association  a copy  of  our  re- 
constructed Constitution,  and  a letter  requesting  attend- 
ance at  your  meetings,  and  support  of  your  Association. 

Will  you  use,  by  forwarding  to  your  membership  and 
others,  copies  of  the  following:  — 

“Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Establishment  of 
Apprenticeship  Training  in  the  Public  School  System.” 
Including  remarks  by  Frank  L.  Glynn,  assistant  to 
State  Board  of  Industrial  Education,  Madison,  Wis.;  Prof. 
John  L.  Shearer,  president  of  the  faculty  The  Ohio  Me- 
chanics’ Institute;  Ex-President  P.  J.  Brankin,  and  Doctor 
Randall  J.  Condon,  superintendent  of  schools,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  (A  very  full  report  will  be  reprinted  on  request  by 
The  Painters  Magazine.) 

Copies  of  enclosed  booklet: — “Why  Paint  Peels.” 

Copies  of  enclosed  letter  on  “Organization.” 

As  many  of  the  above  will  be  forwarded  you  as  you 
request. 

I ask  your  co-operation  with 'this  office,  and  assure  you 
in  return,  unlimited  support. 

With  very  best  wishes,  I beg  to  reamin, 

Yours  fraternally, 

A.  H.  McGHAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


ORGANIZATION. 

REPLYING  to  the  query: — “What  Benefit  Do  I Get 
from  Association  Membership?”  I may  say — a fair 
and  proportionate  return  for  the  effort  you  con- 
tribute. 

The  Church,  the  State,  the  banker,  the  professional  man, 
business  interests,  the  working  man — all  find  organization 
necessary. 

Now,  as  a business  man,  why  not  accept  the  inevitable? 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  indulge  in  words  and  argument  ad 
infinitum — let  us  dispassionately  look  into  it — reduce  it 
to  the  personal  aspect,  and  you  will  realize  the  necessity 
of  association  in  your  business. 


Are  you  not  familiar  with  the  sign,  “Members  of  the 
American  Bankers’  Association,”  over  the  teller’s  window 
at  the  bank? 

Does  not  the  “Bar  Association”  enable  your  lawyer  to 
become  broader  than  the  confines  in  which  he  lives,  or, 
are  the  courts  governed  by  the  narrow  limits  of  the  vil- 
lage, city  or  State? 

Does  not  your  physician  frequently  quote  the  authority 
of  the  “Medical  Association”  for  professional  action  — 
an  association  of  which  every  reputable  practitioner  is 
a member,  and  reader  of  the  many  journals  circulating  in 
the  profession,  which  describe  the  discoveries  and  prog- 
ress made  in  the  many  institutions  hundreds  of  miles  dis- 
tant? 

The  “American  Institute  of  Architects”  is  an  associa- 
tion closely  allied  with  the  painting  and  decorating  busi- 
ness, and  is  composed  of  representative  men  of  that  pro- 
fession. 

Ever  hear  of  a “conference”  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel? 

Labor  unions,  started  in  the  church  building  era,  fol- 
lowing the  Dark  Ages — now  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  alone  has  over  2,000,000  members. 

To  bring  these  associations  closer  home  to  your  busi- 
ness, may  I ask: — Can  you  purchase  materials  except 
through  a combination — formerly  we  called  them  trusts 
and  corporations,  now  we  call  them  “Big  Business.” 

This  is  not  argument— the  foregoing  is  indisputable. 

Now,  with  regard  to  our  trade  associatons — your  local 
home  association  is  where  local  conditions  may  be  con- 
sidered, and  from  which  influence  in  municipal  affairs 
may  be  had  beneficial  to  the  trade,  far  more  than  is  pos- 
sible with  an  individual,  and  so  with  the  State  association. 
Surely  a communication  from  an  association  of  master 
painters  and  decorators  will  receive  much  more  considera- 
tion than  one  from  John  Smith,  No.  100  Jones  Street. 

The  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  the 
intermediary  by  which  the  interests  of  the  individual,  the 
local  and  the  State  are  brought  together.  Counsel  is  to 
be  had  with  men  of  the  North,  South,  East  and  West. 
Influence  is  to  be  had  in  national  legislative  affairs  as 
with  our  Paint  Legislative  Committee,  Committee  on 
Trade  Schools  and  other  committees,  whose  labors  are 
necessarily  interstate,  such  as  the  Committee  on  Mutual 
Insurance. 

Your  attendance  at  meetings,  and  your  active  support 
of  your  officers  is  earnestly  requested. 

Yours  fraternally, 

A.  H.  McGHAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A VERY  COMPLETE  REPORT. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir. — Permit  me,  as  secretary  of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  thank  you  sincerely  for 
your  very  full  and  complete  report  in  the  current  issue 
of  your  Magazine  of  the  proceedings  of  the  thirty-second 
annual  convention,  held  at  Cincinnati,  February  15-1S, 
1916. 

I earnestly  hope  that  your  list  of  subscribers  comprises 
not  only  every  member  affiliated  with  the  International 
Association,  but  that  those  also  outside  of  our  Associa- 
tion may  be  made  aware  of  the  proceedings  of  our  annual 
convention,  and  I am  very  sure  that  it  would  result  in  a 
larger  membership. 

This,  combined  with  the  other  trade  subjects  of  inter- 
est, with  which  your  Magazine  abounds,  makes  the  pub- 
lication so  valuable  tjiat  any  one  engaged  in  the  painting 
business,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  a subscriber. 

Thanking  you  very  much,  I beg  to  remain, 

Yours  fraternally, 

A.  H.  McGHAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  1,  1916. 
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Trade  Schools 

SHOULD  THEY  BE  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  PUBLIC? 


THE  following  report  on  the  proceedings  of  a debate 
held  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January  11,  1916,  in  connection 
with  the  convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  on  the 
question,  “Should  Trade  Schools  Be  Supported  by  the 
Public?’’  was  omitted  from  our  February  and  March 
issues  on  account  of  lack  of  space,  but  is  so  important 
that  we  print  it  here  in  full. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Alfred  H.  Rapp. 
Chairman  Rapp: — On  behalf  of  the  State  Association  of 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  welcome  you,  especially  the  Manual  Arts  Associa- 
tion, -who  are  our  guests,  and  who  have  taken  up  the 
gage  and  sent  their  champions  here  to  debate  a question 
that  has  absorbed  the  attention  of  this  Association  for  a 
great  many  years.  It  is  the  first  time,  as  far  as  I know, 
that  such  an  association  has  met  with  employers  to  dis- 
cuss this  vital  question.  I say  vital  advisedly,  because 
we  consider  it  the  greatest  question  today  before  the 
American  public.  We  do  not  even  except  preparedness, 
protection  or  any  of  the  so-called  important  political  ques- 
tions. It  is  an  economic  question,  affecting  not  alone  the 
present  generation,  but  all  the  generations  to  come,  and 
what  we  do  will  have  great  weight  with  the  future  of  the 
American  boy  of  today. 

I take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  this  even- 
ing Dean  C.  B.  Connelly,  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  who  will  preside.  (Applause.) 

Dean  C.  B.  Connelly: — This  debate  that  is  before  us  was 
first  talked  of  some  time  ago  when  we  tried  to  get  Mr. 
Rapp  and  Mr.  Brown  to  take  part  in  a debate  that  we 
had  at  our  association.  This  convention  in  session  now 
makes  it  much  more  vital,  and  I can  assure  you,  more 
pleasing.  I take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  for  the 
affirmative  on  the  debate,  “Should  Trade  Schools  Be  Sup- 
ported by  the  Public?”  the  affirmative’s  first  speaker,  Mr. 
Patrick  J.  Brankin,  of  Philadelphia. 

Address  by  P.  J.  Brankin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: — It  is  a welcome 
and  a pleasing  task  to  be  assigned  to  come  here  at  the 
request  of  the  Pittsburgh  local  association  of  painters 
and  decorators  to  say  what  I have  to  say  in  behalf  of 
trade  school  education  for  the  youth  of  America.  Before 
entering  into  the  subject,  I desire  to  congratulate  the 
Pittsburgh  local  association;  I desire  to  congratulate  our 
chairman,  in  behalf  of  all  the  educators  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  bringing  about  the  first,  and  I might  say  the  most 
important,  question  of  economics  confronting  this  nation. 

The  subject  of  industrial  education  can  be  divided,  and 
is  divided  into  many  parts.  We  will  divide  it  first,  as 
you  would  the  color  scheme,  into  three  vital  or  funda- 
mental principles  of  education  industrially.  First  is  tech- 
nical education,  and  the  schools  of  technical  education 
have  been  established  for  a century  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
I will  mention  one  of  them  in  particular  in  Philadelphia 
which  is  known  as  the  Franklin  Institute.  There  is  no 
issue,  either  by  the  educators  or  by  the  men  of  this  coun- 
try, as  to  the  work  that  that  institution  and  similar  in- 
stitutions have  done,  as,  for  instance,  the  Boston  School 
of  Technology. 

Therefore  the  question  at  issue  is  not,  should  the  public 
support  the  technical  school,  nor  is  the  question  at  issue, 
should  the  public  support  the  industrial  school;  because 
industrial  education,  as  I say,  is  divided  into  three  parts — 
the  technical,  the  industrial  and  the  trade  school  systems, 
each  separate  and  distinct,  as  the  red,  yellow  and  blue, 
the  primary  colors  of  the  spectrum.  And  they  in  turn 
can  be  blended  and  divided  and  mixed,  which  will  include 
vocational  education,  primary  education,  any  kind  of 
education  you  wish  that  trains  the  hand  in  combination 
with  the  brain  in  industrial  education.  Therefore,  the 
issue  has  been  greatly  maligned  and  misunderstood  by 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  people  who  pass  judg- 
ment on  industrial  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

I will  mention  among  the  industrial  institutions  such 
schools  as  the  Carnegie  Technical  School,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  and  the  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  and  the 
Spring  Garden  Institute  of  Philadelphia.  I have  had  the 
honor  for  a great  many  years  of  being  a trustee  and  for 
many  years  a contributor,  and,  in  fact,  a student  in  the 
school  from  its  inception.  Therefore,  I am  on  both  sides 
of  the  question;  that  is,  if  there  are  two  sides,  which  I 
doubt  very  much.  I do  not  believe  our  coming  here  to- 
gether tonight  is  for  the  intention  of  having  a debate,  as 
much  as  it  should  be  a conference  as  to  what  is  the  best 


means  by  which  we  can  educate  the  rising  generations  of 
this  nation  on  the  question  of  industrial  education. 

Therefore,  coming  to  the  trade  schools  and  leaving  out 
of  the  discussion  the  question  of  technical  schools  or 
schools  of  all  those  things  which  have  done  great  good  in 
the  last  forty  years,  but  to  get  down  to  the  question 
under  discussion,  namely,  the  trade  schools.  Let  us  then 
go  back  to  where  we  have  what  is  really  a real  trade 
school;  and  in  doing  so  we  have  to  go  back  virtually 
only  a few  years,  as  far  as  the  history  of  industry  and  art 
are  concerned,  and  that  is  going  back  to  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  That  was  the  period  of  the  revival  of  in- 
dustry and  art  after  the  destruction  of  all  education 
by  the  Saracens  and  their  being  overpowered  and  driven 
farther  south.  We  see  in  that  period  the  characters  whose 
name  and  fame  have  outlived  their  day  and  generation 
and  will  continue  to  live  till  the  end  of  time.  They  were 
men  such  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Angelo,  Raphael,  Paul 
Veronese  and  Bellini  and  men  of  that  type  that  estab- 
lished that  school.  It  is  said  of  one  of  them  alone, 
Angelo,  that  he  had  a paint  shop  which  was  really  a trade 
school.  That  in  it  there  were  at  one  time  as  high  as  one 
hundred  and  ninety  scholars  who  had  traveled  through 
the  whole  of  Italy  and  Southern  Europe  to  attend  and 
become  students  in  that,  school.  Now  we  all  know  that 
that  was  the  beginning  of  what  is  recognized  as  the  con- 
structive home  of  art  knowledge  that  we  have  today. 

Before  passing  away  from  that,  I wish  to  say  that  that 
school  and  all  of  its  works  was  brought  about  by  the 
encouragement  of  the  government  and  its  people  and  sup- 
ported by  the  government  and  its  people.  And  you  will 
bear  in  mind  that  they  were  painters  and  decorators  and 
they  had  a great  many  apprentices. 

We  pass  from  that  hurriedly  into  the  next  great  revival, 
which  came  further  north,  and  there  we  find  what  is 
known  as  the  French  Renaissance.  And  also  again  do 
we  see  the  governmemt  support  and  encouragement  of 
that  revival.  We  see  during  the  period  of  the  Louis, 
Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV  that  factories  and  schools  were 
established  throughout  all  of  France  to  encourage  the 
youth  of  that  nation  in  industry  and  in  art.  We  know 
that  the  Gobelin  factories  were  government  factories,  and 
that  the  youth  of  the  country  were  sent  from  the  respec- 
tive districts  of  their  country  into  these  factories  to  study 
industry  and  art  combined;  and  those  tapestries  are  still 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world.  And  that  was 
the  trade  school  of  the  French  Renaissance. 

Coming  nearer  to  the  present,  we  see  the  revival  that 
took  place  in  the  period  of  the  Georges  in  England,  where- 
in we  see  what  was  brought  about  by  the  character  work 
as  given  in  the  Adam,  Chippendale  and  Sheraton  and  all 
those  periods  which  every  one  of  us  who-  are  conversant 
at  all  with  art  know  and  admire. 

Then  we  Will  get  down  to  our  own  country.  Passing 
through  all  that  as  a foundation  upon  which  we  wish  to 
build  the  modern  up-to-date  trade  school  that  will  do 
something.  The  first  hundred  years  of  our  country’s  ex- 
istence was  a building  period,  in  which  art  was  not  ex- 
pected. The  modest  design  and  conception  of  our  best 
building  construction  was  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Colonial  period,  and  the  Colonial  is  the  most  simple  form 
of  construction — four  square  walls  and  a roof  to  cover  it 
by  angles.  It  was  Puritanical  in  its  neatness  and  motive, 
solid  of  form  and  substantial  in  construction.  So  that 
during  that  whole  hundred  years  of  the  national  existence 
it  was  Puritanical  neatness  and  plainness  and  simplicity. 

That  brings  us  to  the  period  of — not  a revival  in  this 
country,  but  a birth  of  industry  and  art  combined.  !Many 
of  us,  in  our  hearts,  can  say  that  we  lived  from  that  day 
until  this  in  an  atmosphere  of  -what  the  great  Centennial 
Exhibition  accomplished  for  those  that  should  engage  in 
industry  and  art.  You  notice  that  all  of  these  revivals 
were  brought  about  through  the  masters  that  were  paint- 
ers and  decorators;  and  all  great  movements  in  industrial 
advancement  and  artistic  effort  have  originated  in  the 
guilds  of  Europe.  Now  we  in  the  United  States  had  no 
guilds  until  quite  recently,  and  we  consider  today  that 
the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  one  of  the  many  State  associa- 
tions that  are  affiliated  and  joined  together  in  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Painters  and  Decorators  of  th6 
United  States  and  Canada,  is  really  and  truly  a practical 
trade  guild;  and  we  consider  that  we  are  doing  as  well  as 
we  know  how  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  those  grand 
old  artisans.  When  we  trace  the  development  of  industry 
and  art  from  the  time  of  that  period,  forty  years  ago. 
which  occurred  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  we  find  that  at 
that  time  as  for  original  design  we  had  absolutely  nothing 
either  in  textile  or  in  constructive  industries,  we  had 
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nothing  that  we  could  claim  worthy  of  being  considered 
an  original  design.  The  most  that  there  were  any  preten- 
tions to  were  the  oilcloth  that  was  on  the  floor  or  the  oil- 
cloth that  was  on  the  table.  Those  who  were  engaged 
in  industry  at  that  time  (and  I happen  to  be  one  of  the 
fortunate  ones  that  began  business  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
Centennial  building  in  decorating  the  cases  and  so  forth) 
looked  with  disparagement  and  distrust  upon  the  efforts 
that  we  were  making  alongside  of  the  skilled  workmen 
that  were  working  right  on  that  case  next  to  the  one  that 
we  were  on.  We  knew  nothing  about  design.  We  could 
copy  anything  we  wanted  to,  but  we  originated  nothing. 
At  that  time  there  were  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  three 
or  four  very  prominent  industrial  art  workers.  Among 
them  was  one,  an  English-American  named  John  Smet- 
hurst,  who  had  come  to  this  country  when  quite  a young 
man  and  became  more  American  than  those  to  the  manner 
born.  And  John  Smethurst  was  the  greatest  word  painter 
I ever  met  in  all  my  life.  He  was  a most  omnivorous 
reader,  and  he  had  the  greatest  control  of  the  English 
language  of  any)  man  I ever  saw,  and  on  one  occasion  he 
delivered  a lecture  before  the  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators’ Association  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  subject  was 
“The  Value  of  the  Dine  to  the  Master  Painter.”  His  sub- 
ject referred  to  the  line  of  beauty  known  as  Hogarth’s 
line  of  beauty.  There  was  a blackboard,  and  with  the 
chalk  in  the  beautiful  word  painting  that  he  painted  we 
expected  to  see  something  miraculous  on  that  blackboard, 
but  the  poor  fellow  could  not  draw  a line,  and  he  proved 
in  the  negative  the  value  of  line,  for  he  could  not  draw  it. 

Now  some  of  us  are  here  to  prove  by  the  negative  to- 
night the  value  or  the  necessity  of  industrial  art  educa- 
tion for  the  youth  of  America.  And  I hope  to  prove  it. 
And  he,  as  expert  as  he  was  in  the  use  of  language,  could 
not  draw  a line  of  beauty,  for  he  said  it  was  a shame,  an 
outrage,  to  call  it  Hogarth’s  line  of  beauty,  which  was 
God  Almighty’s  line  of  beauty  as  exemplified  by  the  beau- 
tiful lines  of  a woman’s  lips.  I never  was  so  much  im- 
pressed in  my  life  with  the  necessity  of  knowing  how  to 
draw  as  the  picture  of  that  man  trying  to  draw  what  he 
could  not  draw.  And,  by  the  way,  John  Smethurst  was  a 
member  of  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators’  Associa- 
tion of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Another  man  just  at  that  time  conceived  the  same  idea 
that  John  Smethurst  did,  but  each  working  separately. 
John  Smethurst  gathered  around  him,  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, a coterie  of  young  men  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  district  library  building,  situated  at 
Broad  and  Spring  Garden  streets,  and  known  as  the 
Spring  Garden  Institute.  It  was  a library  building  with 
a room  for  lectures,  but  no  attempt  at  industrial  educa- 
tion of  any  kind  was  made.  He  gathered  around  him,  in 
that  room,  a number  of  young  men  who  afterwards  be- 
came quite  prominent  in  the  cause  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. And  when  I mention  some  of  them  I feel  sure  that 
Dean  Connelly  here  will  recognize  them,  too.  One  of 
them  was  James  F.  Windrim,  who  became  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States.  Another  was  Joel  Cook,  who  was  conceded  to  be 
the  most  literary  man  that  was  in  the  Congress  that  he 
sat  in,  and  he  died  a Congressman  from  Philadelphia. 
Another  was  a modest,  unassuming  young  man,  who  was 
a reporter,  an  assistant  editor  of  the  great  Public  Led- 
ger, and  his  name  was  Addison  Burke.  And  they,  men 
of  that  type,  virtually  took  possession  by  political  chican- 
ery of  the  old  fossilized  Quaker  institution  known  as  the 
Spring  Garden  Institute  and  formed  it  into  an  industrial 
institute,  which  has  been  doing  the  work  in  a quiet,  mod- 
est and  unassuming  way  from  1876  until  today,  with  no 
trumpets.  I have  been  a member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors or  Trustees  of  that  institution  for  twenty  years,  and 
I have  never  seen  a five-cent  piece  expended,  from  the 
president  down,  in  the  whole  time  that  I was  in  it;  so 
economical  is  it,  so  that  there  is  not  one  dollar  of  wasted 
energy  or  expense  connected  with  it. 

Leslie  W.  Miller,  at  the  same  time  that  the  exposition 
was  going  on,  realized  the  deficiencies  in  the  textile  indus- 
try workers  and  he  gathered  around  him  a number  of  men 
connected  with  the  textile  Industries  in  Philadelphia,  and 
they  formed  what  is  now  known  and  recognized  the  world 
over  as  the  greatest  textile  trade  school  in  the  world — 
not  in  the  United  States  alone,  but  in  the  world — and  that 
is  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial 
Arts,  of  which  Leslie  W.  Miller  was  the  main  and  guid- 
ing spirit  of  that  whole  new  art  movement,  which  began 
with  Mr.  Smethurst  in  1876;  and  he,  like  John  Smethurst, 
was  a member  of  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators’ 
Association  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

So  that  you  see  a movement  tending  towards  industrial 
education,  industrial  uplift,  industrial  knowledge,  has  al- 
ways come  through  the  greatest  of  all  industries,  painters 
and  decorators. 

Now,  since  1840,  many  and  varied  have  been  the  at- 
tempts of  the  philanthropists  and  the  enthusiasts,  who 
knew  very  little  about  the  trade  requirements.  Their 
hearts  were  filled  with  the  desire  to  do  something  for  the 
children  of  men,  but  they  unfortunately  had  no  direction, 
no  control,  no  management  and  no  discipline;  and  no 
movement,  no  matter  how  important,  whether  it  be  re- 
ligious, social  or  industrial,  can  ever  progress  in  any  coun- 


try that  is  not  regulated  and  controlled  by  a directing 
spirit  higher  in  authority  than  the  little  set  who  form 
themselves  into  a school. 

Therefore,  the  question  of  how  to  form  an  ideal  trade 
school — it  is  not  an  ideal  trade  school  that  we  want;  the 
trade  school  movement  is,  as  it  were,  a public  school 
movement  where  the  technical  and  industrial  qualities 
are  the  college  and  the  university  education.  And  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  attend  to  the  functions  of 
the  country,  not  by  tariff  to  protect  the  well-to-do  and  the 
rich,  but  those  who  are  struggling  for  an  existence.  If 
democracy  means  anything,  it  means  for  the  people,  all 
of  the  people,  not  any  particular  industry.  We  know  the 
generosity  of  our  national  government  on  the  question  of 
education  today.  Realizing  the  necessity  for  it,  we  know 
that  what  was  known  as  the  public  school  lands  of  the 
United  States,  that  is,  the  territories  adjoining  the  thir- 
teen original  States,  where  one  acre  out  of  every  sixteen 
was  appropriated  for  the  education  of  the  head  in  the 
United  States.  One  thirty-second  of  that  one-sixteenth 
was  appropriated  for  the  endowment  of  universities 
throughout  the  United  States;  and  your  Princetons  and 
your  Cornells,  and  I have  no  question  but  what  even  our 
great  Pennsylvania  University  have  had  the  benefit  of 
that  vast  wealth  of  endowment,  amounting  to  billions  of 
acres  of  ground,  the  value  of  which  is  insurmountable; 
and  a man  hardly  knows  the  value  of  those  vast  endow- 
ments that  were  given  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of 
this  country,  until  we  over-educated.  It  is  a very  broad 
statement  to  make  to  say  that  we  over-educate  the  youth 
of  this  country.  But  the  conditions  are  such,  by  the  over- 
education of  the  youth  of  this  country,  that  today  the 
American  boy  and  the  American  girl  despises  manual 
labor  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  American  citizenship.  We 
said,  at  the  time  that  those  institutions  were  founded, 
and  the  principles  underlying  the  founding  of  those  insti- 
tutions, that  their  aim  and  object  was  to  act  as  auxil- 
iaries. Bear  in  mind  they  were  never  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  the  master  of  the  boy.  They  were  intended 
to  act  as  an  auxiliary,  to  assist  that  master  to  teach  the 
apprentice  what  he  was  unable  to  teach,  and  that  was 
the  beginning  and  the  end  and  motive  underlying  all  in- 
dustrial institutions  that  were  founded  at  that  period. 
We  realized  then  that  the  old  system  of  apprenticeship, 
the  system  that  from  the  beginning  ofl  history  until  our 
own  lives,  had  been  the  only  means  by  which  industrial 
education  had  been  imparted;  and  we  saw  this  gradual 
decline  until  today  we  are  not  furnishing  one-half  of  one 
per  cent — -how  infinitesimal  it  is — of  the  amount  of  skilled 
energy  that  we  are  consuming. 

Now  you  can  blame  that  on  whatever  conditions  you 
like.  The  facts  are  there  that  the  apprenticeship  system 
has  virutally  ceased  to  exist  in  this  nation;  and  as  a weak 
substitute,  during  the  past  thirty  years  we  have  depended 
entirely  upon  foreign  immigration  to  supply  the  neglect 
of  the  master.  I am  not  preaching  one  word  that  I do 
not  practice;  and  I challenge  any  man  here  to  say  that  I 
have  not  lived  up  to  the  ten  commandments  if  I ask  him 
to  do  so — in  the  past  thirty  years  we  have  depended  en- 
tirely upon  Europe  to  supply  us  with  skilled  and  artistic 
workmanship. 

Ten  years  ago  those  that  were  engaged  in  industrial  art 
had  realized  that  they  had  sucked  the  lifeblood  out  of 
the  best  portions  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  as  far  as  fur- 
nishing us  with  skilled  and  artistic  workmanship  was 
concerned.  It  was  virtually  the  seduction  of  the  advanced 
wages  which  we  offered,  which  drew  them  from  that 
country  into  this,  because  there  was  no  reason  other  than 
advanced  wages  that  would  make  them  leave  those  ar- 
tistic spots.  Any  one  who  has  gone  through  them  would 
say  it  must  be  money  which  was  the  seductive  influence 
that  brought  those  wonderful  workers  from  their  own 
homes  that  they  loved  so  well  into  this  country. 

However,  all  of  our  art  can  be  traced,  as  far  as  the 
origin  of  original  design  is  concerned,  to  the  schools  of 
Europe,  and  very  little,  if  any  of  it,  to  our  own.  Things 
have  occurred  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  that  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  skilled  workmanship 
except  what  comes  from  the  Hungarian  and  Russian  Jew, 
that  is  merely  taking  the  place  of  the  skilled  workmanship 
in  this  country  in  all  the  constructive  industries  relating 
to  house  building  and  decorating.  Now,  both  of  those  con- 
ditions, the  only  real  source  from  which  education  could 
be  given  by  an  apprenticeship  and  its  substitute,  immigra- 
tion, both  of  those  have  been  destroyed,  and  here  we  are 
looking  to  the  future  without  making  the  slightest  prepa- 
ration to  supply  the  skilled  industry  of  this  country.  And 
the  trade  school  question  is  the  only  question  that  can  in 
any  sense  solve  it. 

The  point  that  we  are  here  to  discuss  is  not  the  question, 
should  we  have  trade  schools;  but  the  question  is  who 
should  support  them,  who  should  manage  them  and  who 
should  control  them.  If  we  take  the  cases  as  we  have  had 
them  in  the  past;  if  we  take  Pittsburgh,  for  instance,  and 
we  will  say  that  Pittsburgh  is  patriotic,  that  its  love  of  art 
and  industry  is  such  that  they  will  make  as  many  painters, 
as  many  plumbers,  as  many  cabinet  makers  as  Pittsburgh 
can  consume  of  the  energy  of  the  youth.  We  will  take 
Pittsburgh  as  an  isolated  case,  and  say:— Suppose  that 
Pittsburgh,  with  all  the  inspiring  influences  of  the  Car- 
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negie  Technical  'School,  that  it  has  taught  that  boy,  it 
has  taught  the  generation  that  is  rising  up,  to  admire  and 
love  the  work  that  is  done  there,  if  it  were  willing.  But 
granted  that  she  could  perform  it  or  she  was  willing  to 
do  so,  if  she  could  furnish  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  with  all 
the  skilled  workmen  that  would  be  consumed  by  the  city 
of  Pittsburgh,  how  long  would  they  stay  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh?  The  skilled  workmen  are  just  as  migratory 
as  the  birds  of  the  air.  And  every  one  knows  that  is  what 
the  word  journeyman  comes  from.  He  migrates  from  one 
city  and  one  town.  You  never  see  an,  artist  satisfied  to 
remain  in  one  woods.  They  travel  from  one  place  to  the 
other.  And  so  the  consequence  would  be  that  although 
Pittsburgh  were  willing  to  do  her  share,  she  would  not 
have  10  per  cent,  of  her  own  production  that  would  remain 
in  her  own  city. 

Therefore  the  whole  system  of  private  management,  of 
private  control  of  the  trade  school,  is  inefficient.  The  whole 
system  is  wrong,  and  it  will  have  to  be  broadened;  not 
only  by  municipal  management,  it  will  have  to  be  broad- 
ened by  State  management;  it  will  have  to  be  national, 
for  it  is  a national  evil.  And  no  remedy  applied  outwardly 
will  remedy  a national  evil,  or  a constitutional  evil  of  the 
human  body  by  outward  application  of  bread  and  milk  to 
the  big  toe  if  the  system  is  filled  with  gout. 

And  that  is  the  condition  that,  industrially,  your  energy 
is  in  today.  We  have  consumed  and  destroyed  the  energy 
of  the  American  youth,  we  have  consumed  and  destroyed 
all  that  we  deserve  to  expect  and  can  expect  from  the  next 
generation  from  poor  unfortunate  Europe,  so  that  if  we 
expect  advancement,  if  we  expect  to  do  our  duty  as  citi- 
zens, if  we  expect  to  be  craftsmen— I am  speaking  to  the 
master  painters — you  are  not  doing  your  duty  if  you  go  out 
of  this  world  having  consumed  the  energy  of  a hundred 
men,  some  of  you,  and  never  one  has  been  reproduced  as 
a skilled  and  artistic  workman  in  your  shop.  I am  not 
throwing  the  responsibility  on  the  educator;  I am  throwing 
the  responsibility  on  the  combination  of  educator  and  con- 
sumer of  energy,  namely,  the  employer. 

You  might  say,  what  remedy  can  be  produced  that  will 
take  the  place  of  the  apprenticeship  system?  Only  this 
remedy: — That  we  go  back  to  the  vital  principle  that  skilled 
workmen  can  only  be  obtained  by  having  apprentices, 
which  is  the  scholar  having  practical  work,  a practical 
shop  for  him  to  work  in,  and  having  a school  to  act  as 
an  auxiliary  to  assist.  Now  to  accomplish  that  we  must 
have  national  supervision  and  control.  We  need,  I think, 
a national  commission  in  Washington  to  superintend  the 
education  of  the  head.  And  surely,  if  democracy  is  not 
to  be  a failure,  it  will  have  to  recognize  this  fact,  which  it 
never  has  recognized,  that  human  rights  and  human  needs 
and  human  welfare  should  rise  superior  to  the  production 
of  fish  in  the  stream  or  the  birds  in  the  air  or  even  the 
trees  in  the  forests,  that  receive  attention  and  are  pro- 
tected by  national  supervision  and  control.  The  time  has 
come  in  this  country  when  we  can  no  longer  shirk  the  duty 
of  educating  trained  and  efficient  workmen  through  the 
industries  and  through  the  schools;  but  both  must  be  com- 
bined; otherwise  they  both  fail  together. 

You  might  add,  what  is  the  plan  that  can  be  evolved 
that  would  be  productive?  I would  state,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  that  we  have  reached  a condition  in  the 
United  States  where  paternalism,  if  it  ever  had  any  posi- 
tion in  this  world,  ought  to  be  exercised  in  seeing  it  and 
using  it  as  a military  force  to  compel  everybody  that  is 
a consumer  to  be  a producer.  That  is  the  first  principle. 
The  man  that  consumes  energy  in  this  country  ought  to 
be  driven  out  of  business  if  he  does  not  show  by  his  books 
that  if  he  has  fifty  men  on  his  payroll  he  ought  to  have 
at  least  five  apprentices  in  his  shop  and  then  have  a school 
to  assist  them.  Should  he  not  have  an  apprentice  in  the 
shop,  penalize  him  and  drive  him  out  of  the  business,  so 
that  the  school  can  be  supported  by  penalties;  and  the  man 
who  is  willing  to  have  an  apprentice  in  his  shop  and  will- 
ing to  send  him  to  that  school  to  assist  in  making  a better 
workman  than  they  ever  produced  in  this  country,  which 
Is  possible,  give  him  the  privilege  of  paying  part  of  the 
expenses  of  the  education  that  he  receives  in  that  trade 
school.  But  place  the  responsibility  on  the  industry. 

Dean  Connolly This  discussion  is  not  what  the  master 
painters  should  do  or  what  they  should  have  done.  We 
know  as  educators  what  they  are  doing,  and  without  them 
we  could  not  get  along.  Now  wb  are  going  to  have  Mr. 
Speer,  being  the  first  speaker  on  the  negative  side.  Mr. 
Speer,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Training  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Speer:— Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— I am 
not  going  to  try  to  disprove  anything  that  Mr.  Brankin 
has  stated,  because  he  speaks  from  the  heart  and  from 
his  experience.  I am  speaking  or  am  going  to  speak  from 
cold  facts. 

Address  by  Mr.  Speer. 

A meeting  like  this  one  tonight  is  what  some  of  the 
people  engaged  in  public  school  work  have  been  anxious 
to  secure  for  a long  time. 

Those  engaged  in  educational  work  are  liable  to  become 
too  narrow,  too  set  in  their  ways,  forgetting  about  the 
product,  whether  it  satisfies  the  consumer  or  not,  so  at 
gatherings  of  this  kind  with  a free  expansion  from  those 


who  use  the  product  of  the  schools,  it  cannot  be  anything 
but  productive  of  good. 

Education  is  a peculiar  business,  and  a great  many  pa- 
rents consider  themselves  an  authority  and  perfectly 
capable  of  saying  how  schools  of  all  kinds  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  controls,  to  a very  large  extent, 
the  management  and,  through  the  management,  the  cur- 
riculum, work  and  organization  of  our  schools. 

Before  entering  into  any  arguments  on  the  question,  let 
us  consider  some  of  the  names  or  terms  used  to  indicate 
the  various  forms  of  education. 

Manual  training  is  often  spoken  of  as  though  it  were 
vocational  education,  and  many  persons  seem  to  think  that 
vocational  education  consists  in  manual  training.  Manual 
training  gives  some  hand  skill  in  the  use  of  hand  tools  as 
used  in  construction  and  in  the  arts  of  representation;  but 
its  purpose  is  purely  educational,  and  any  skill  thus  at- 
tained is  incidental. 

Industrial  education  is  sometimes  vocational  and  some- 
times non-vocational.  That  which  is  non-vocational  usu- 
ally involves  a considerable  amount  of  manual  training  of 
various  kinds;  it  also  deals  with  other  processes  and  infor- 
mation relating  to,  or  dealing  with,  industries.  Such  train- 
ing may  serve  merely  to  make  the  student  generally  in- 
telligent or  more  intelligently  interested  in  industry,  or  it 
may  srve  to  show  him  whether  he  has  taste  for  such 
employment  and  such  ability  in  this  direction  that  it  seems 
advisable  to  choose  some  special  part  of  that  field  as  a 
vocation.  But  such  industrial  training  is  not  intended 
and  does  not  serve  to  fit  as  the  student  for  any  particular 
employment  or  vocation. 

Vocational  education  is  to  fit  and  train  students  for  par- 
ticular vocations  or  employments,  usually  to  be  followed 
as  a means  of  livelihood.  It  is  not  limited  to  mechanical 
trades,  but  includes  commercial,  agricultural  and  profes- 
sional as  well. 

Trade  schools  are  schools  that  afford  specialized  prac- 
tical training  in  manual  trades  with  the  object  of  prepar- 
ing for  immediate  practical  work  at  the  trade  as  a wage 
earner.  Such  schools  aim  to  take  the  place  of  apprentice- 
ship in  whole  or  in  part. 

A trade  school  proper  affords  the  means  of  an  enlight- 
ened apprenticeship  in  that  it  aims  to  give  such  ideal  prep- 
aration for  the  trades  as  shall  abolish  the  drudgery  and 
waste  of  the  learner’s  time  in  the  shop  by  supplying  in 
the  school  an  economic  instruction  in  practical  work  and 
the  necessary  theory  of  the  trade. 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  defines  trade 
schools  as  schools  that  teach  trades  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  their  entirety;  i.  e-,  the  processes  and  practices  as  well 
as  the  scientific  and  mathematical  principles  upon  which 
these  processes  are  based,  the  course  being  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  an  apprenticeship. 

With  the  objects:  of  the  different  schools  stated,  let  us 
take  up  the  question,  “Should  Trade  Schools  Be  Supported 
by  the  Public?” 

Perhaps  some  of  you  will  remember  that  years  ago  the 
principal  of  the  township  or  borough  schools  had  to  collect 
the  school  taxes,  and  many  a hard  battle  he  had. 

But  so  far  as  the  public  support  is  concerned,  my  col- 
league will  take  care  of  that  part  of  the  question — Should 
Trade  Schools  Be  Supported  by  the  Public?  No.  With  all 
the  laws  that  have  been  enacted  we  have  comparatively 
few  trade  schools.  Prom  1881  to  1901  only  three  were 
established. 

Prom  1901  to  1911  ten  more  were  added  (one  each  year), 
since  then  possibly  five  more,  making  eighteen,  with  a total 
enrollment  of  about  2,000  or  2,500  students,  an  average  of 
less  than  150. 

The  students  in  these  trade  schools  are,  of  course,  with- 
out an  income.  During  the  two  or  three  years  of  the 
instruction  they  must  provide  for  themselves.  The  cost  to 
the  'State  runs  from  $180  to  $300  per  student  per  year. 

Take  Pittsburgh,  with  its  2,369  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  its  140,464  wage  earners  in  the  iron  and  steel 
works,  rolling  mills,  foundries  and  machine  shops,  its  10.000 
electrical  machinery  employes,  its  1,800  sheet  metal  work- 
ers, its  10,000  car  building  employes,  its  2,500  bakers,  its 
3,000  printers,  and  dear  knows  how  many  painters  and 
decorators,  why  we  would  have  to  annex  all  the  territory 
between  here  and  Philadelphia  to  have  room  enough  to 
build  trade  schools. 

Pittsburgh  with  its  125  grade  schools,  its  seven  high 
schools,  its  two  industrial  schools — representing  an  approx- 
imate valuation  of  $17,000,000 — had  done  very  well  in  edu- 
cating its  youths.  Prom  the  simple  course  of  study  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  the  three  Rs  have  been  added  art, 
physical  training,  sex  hygiene,  kindergarten,  household 
arts,  industrial  education;  now  they  want  to  add  military 
training  and  trades  schools.  There  have  been  provisions 
made  for  feeding  some  of  the  pupils.  No  doubt  the  next 
step  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  consider  will  be  the 
wider  use  of  the  school  building  to  prepare  a comfortable 
place  for  the  parents  of  the  children  to  live  in. 

The  Stuyvesant  High  School  of  New  York  represents  an 
investment  of  $1,500,000  and  an  annual  operating  expense  of 
$200,000.  There  are  2,500  pupils  giving  an  expense  per  pupil 
year  of  $70  to  $100.  Those  in  charge  of  the  school  frankly 
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admit  that  none  of  the  graduates  go  into  the  industries, 
nor  are  they  expected  to. 

The  State  Trade  School  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  another 
at  New  Britain  each  receive  $25,000  from  the  State  and 
$15,000  was  given  the  Bridgeport  school  and  $10,000  for  the 
New  Britain  school  from  local  manufacturers.  The  enroll- 
ment is  small  and  the  cost  per  pupil  about  $180.  Talcing 
this  money  from  everybody’s  pocket  through  State  taxes 
and  devoting  it  to  training  only  250  children  out  of  a com- 
bined population  of  165,000. 

Public  trade  schools  are  expensive,  and  are  not  generally 
approved,  as  the  trades  taught  are  limited.  If  a boy  can 
learn  the  machinist’s  trade  in  public  school  why  cannot 
provisions  be  made  for  all  other  trades?  Such  as  butcher- 
ing, plastering,  tilesetter,  boilermaker,  fisherman,  etc.  ? 

It  is  no  easy,  matter  to  state  definitely  just  where  one 
trade  begins  and  where  another  starts.  A carpenter  may 
put  up'  the  studding  and  set  the  joists  in  a house,  but  he 
must  not  put  on  the  lath;  this  requires  another  tradesman, 
a different  kind  of  skill.  Instead  of  using  the  ordinary 
hatchet,  you  must  put  on  lath  with  a lather’s  hatchet.  The 
same  is  true  with  the  plumber.  In  some  cities  a plumber 
puts  in  the  steam  or  hot  water  pipes  for  heating,  but  in 
other  cities  an  expert  who  calls  himself  a steamfitter  must 
attend  to  the  installation  of  the  heating  apparatus.  Then 
the  painter  and  decorator.  Just  look  at  the  difference  in 
this  business.  If  a man  puts  on  100  pounds  of  lead  on  a 
building  he  may  receive  $80  or  $90  for  the  job.  If  another 
fellow  puts  one  pound  or  two  pounds  on  a yard  of  canvas 
and  puts  his  name  down  in  the  corner  he  may  get  $8,000 
or  $9,000  for  it. 

There  is  seldom  any  certainty  about  a boy  following  a 
trade  after  he  has  learned  it.  From  my  own  experience  I 
know  of  boys  who  were  graduated  from  the  technical 
course  of  the  high  school  who  fully  intended  entering  the 
industries,  but  are  now  in  commercial  lines. 

There  is  also  another  fact  that  cannot  be  controlled  by 
the  schools,  and  that  is,  what  would  be  considered  a trade 
here  would  not  be  a trade  possibly  in  Los  Angeles  or  Nova 
Scotia. 

There  are  so  many  divisions  of  industry  today  that 
every  tradesman  knows  part  of  his  vocation  has  been 
lopped  off,  his  field  of  operation  has  been  curtailed.  No 
longer  can  a person  say  he  is  going  to  build  his  own  home. 
He  must  call  the  architect,  who  in  turn  deals  with  a con- 
tractor. who  sublets  the  excavating,  the  foundation,  the 
framework,  the  plumbing,  the  heating,  the  brickwork; 
then  comes  a roofer,  the  tinner  and  electrician,  so.  that 
every  one  on  the  job  has  his  particular  work  to-  do,  and 
will  allow  no  one  else  to  do  it.  Why  does  the  bricklayer 
not  put  on  the  tile  in  a fireplace?  He  lays  the  brick, 
which  are  made  of  burnt  clay,  builds  up  the  fireplace,  but 
he  dare  not  place  the  tile,  which  is  also  made1  of  clay. 
The  bricklayer  can  put  up  a terra  cotta  coping;  the  stone- 
mason must  not,  yet  it  may  be  made  to  imitate  stone- 
work. 

The  public  schools  are  trying  to  do  what  they  can  in  the 
way  of  making  good  citizens.  They  are  coping  with  all 
the  demands  upon  them  just  as  rapidly  as  the  public 
comes  across.  Not  long  ago  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Pittsburgh  invited  the  public  to  come  to  them  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  they  wanted.  How  many  came? 

The  School  Board  has  provided  equipments  for  indus- 
trial education.  How  much  is  it  appreciated?  Remember, 
the  school  people  are  greatly  in  favor  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. When  the  two  industrial  schools  were  started,  did 
the  parents  insist  upon  sending  their  children  to  those 
schools?  Did  the  manufacturers  and  other  industrial  em- 
ployers voice  their  approval  of  these  schools?  'Not  that 
1 know  of.  Let  me  just  tell  you  what  kind  of  schools 
these  are. 

We  have  two  of  them,  one  on  Duquesne  Way  and  Eighth 
street;  the  other  on  Irwin  avenue,  N.  S.  Both  schools  are 
practically  the  same  in  aims,  and  differ  just  a little  in 
equipment,  and  could  be  classed  without  any  fear  of  con- 
tradiction as  pre-voeational  schools.  You  know  a pre- 
vocational  school  is  a trade  preparatory  school  that  of- 
fers training  for  boys  and  girls  between  thirteen  and 
sixteen  years. of  age  In  practical  industrial  processes,  in- 
cluding such  drawing  and  mathematics  as  will  prepare 
them  for  entrance  into  the  trades  or  industries  as  efficient 
beginners. 

The  schools  are  equipped  to  give  instruction  in  printing, 
electrical  work,  sheet  metal,  mechanical  drawing,  wood- 
work, natural  science,  algebra,  arithmetic,  industrial  geo- 
graphy and  history,  English  and  business  correspondence. 
At  the  Irwin  avenue  industrial  school  work  for  girls  is 
provided  in  the  household  arts,  including  millinery,  sew- 
ing, cooking,  home  management,  hygiene  and  the  aca- 
demic subjects. 

No  question  involving  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
funds  is  ever  accepted  by  the  whole  community,  so  with 
this  question  of  "Should  Trade  Schools  Be  Supported  by 
the  Public?"  we  find  no  exception.  Two  great,  powerful 
organizations  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  this  question,  but 
heartily  agree  on  and  indorse  industrial  education.  The 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  in  a convention  in 
New  York  city  in  1908,  states; — "The  very  positive  attitude 
of  the  committee  in  favor  of  trade  schools  that  will  turn 


out  finished  journeymen  and  mechanics”  may  be  seen 
from  its  “conclusions,”  which  run  as  follows: — 

“We  want  still  further  to  emphasize  what  we  have 
iterated  and  reiterated  in  our  former  reports — that  it  is 
genuine — practical  industrial  education  that  we  stand  for, 
an  industrial  education  which  will  make  of  the  American 
boy  an  all  around,  full-fledged,  skilled  mechanic,  able 
to  take  his  place  and  hold  his  own  alongside  of  the 
skilled  mechanic,  having  learned  his  trade  in  the  skilled 
industries  of  this  or  any  other  country,  and  to  this  con- 
tention let  us  dogmatically  adhere. 

“And  while  we  can  see  the  advantage  that  a trade  school 
training  would  be  to  a young  man  who  is  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  some  of  the  industries,  or  to  a journey- 
man who  was  working  at  his  trade  and  receiving  full 
journeyman’s  wages,  and  who  might  desire  to  make  him- 
self a more  expert  and  finished  workman,  we  should 
nevertheless  oppose  with  all  our  might  granting  trade 
school  privileges  to  such  until  every  young  man  who  was 
not  serving  an  apprenticeship  or  working  at  his  trade  as 
a journeyman  had  been  provided  for.  The  argument  that 
a finished,  skilled  workman  cannot  be  graduated  from  a 
trade  school  must  be  combatted  with  the  utmost  per- 
sistency, as  also  the  admission  into  night  trade  schools  of 
young  men  serving  apprenticeships  and  journeymen  work- 
ing at  their  trades,  until  every  young  man  applying  for 
admission  had  been  provided  for.  Should  it  then  appear 
that  there  were  vacancies,  there  would  be  no  objection  to 
admitting  apprentices  and  journeymen  mechanics  into 
night  trade  schools.” 

Now  note  the  change  of  attitude.  The  same  organiza- 
tion, May,  1912:— “Whereas,  One-half  of  the  children  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  United  States  leave  school  by 
the  end  of  the  sixth  grade,  with  no  substantial  educational 
requirements  beyond  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  in 
their  simpler  forms,  the  essentials  of  education  and  citi- 
zenship coming,  if  at  all,  after  the  sixth  grade;  and 

“Whereas,  In  many  schools  and  many  cities  educators 
are  finding  great  cultural  and  educational  value  in  the 
development  of  the  motor  activities,  the  practical  and 
creative  desires  of  the  youth,  in  highly  developed  prac- 
tical and  extended  courses  in  manual  and  pre-vocational 
training,  and  such  courses  are  developing,  in  an  unex- 
pected degree,  the  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  labor  of 
all  kinds,  and  such  moral  qualities  as  diligence,  concentra- 
tion, perseverance,  respect  and  causing  many  to  success- 
fully continue  iin  school  who  otherwise  would  leave  dis- 
couraged early  in  the  course; 

“Therefore,  for  these  and  other  reasons,  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  by  resolution  pledges  its 
earnest  support  of  the  following  principle  of  educational 
betterment  as  essential  to  society  and  to  the  spiritual, 
social  and  physical  welfare  of  the  youth: — 

“Continuation  schools  for  that  half  of  the  children  who 
leave  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age  and  mostly  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grades,  these  continuation  schools  to  be 
liberally  cultural  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  extremely 
practical  and  related  as  directly  as  possible  to  the  occu- 
pations in  which  the  several  students  are  engaged.” 

Now,  how  about  organized  labor’s  attitude?  In  1901 
The  Literary  Digest  quoted  John  Mitchell  as  stating:— 

“The  committee  has  gone  into  the  subject  exhaustively, 
and  finds  that  many  manufacturers  find  it  hard  to  get 
competent  superintendents  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing all  around  mechanics  who  have  learned  everything 
about  any  particular  trade.” 

He  further  says: — “The  high  schools,  for  instance,  teach 
pupils  how  to  prepare  for  the  professions,  but  as  there 
are  more  people  in  mechanical  trades  than  in  professions, 
they  should  also,  we  believe,  teach  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics."— John  Golden,  of  the  LTnited  Textile  Workers  of 
America. 

“Organized  labor,  however,  is  strongly  opposed  to  some 
forms  of  industrial  education,  namely,  that  represented 
by  the  ‘trade  school’  that  guaranteed  to  turn  out  a young 
man  in  a few  months’  time  as  a full-fledged  tradesman. 
The  results  of  such  schools  have  been  to  flood  the  labor 
market  with  ‘half  baked’  journeymen,  to  put  a premium 
on  securing  the  job,  instead  of  a premium  on  the  skill 
necessary  to  do  the  job.” 

“And  let  me  ask  you,  why  should  not  the  union  crafts- 
man jealously  guard  the  only  asset  he  has  in  the  world — 
his  trade? 

“It  is  the  only  means  he  has  to  maintain  his  home  and 
provide  for  those  dependent  upon  him.  If  he  is  somewhat 
slow  in  the  taking  up  of  new  movements,  it  is  because  of 
what  he  has  endured  in  the  past,  and  because  of  the  fact 
that  he  wants  to  make  sure  that  those  whom  he  loves 
are  not  going  to  suffer. 

“Organized  labor  realizes,  just  as  keenly  as  anybody 
else,  that  this  movement  in  the  interest  of  industrial 
education  is  not  a fad,  but  a stern  reality  and  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

“I  believe  the  question  as  to  the  need  of  such  education 
has  passed  beyond  the  debating  stage:  what  is  now  needed 
more  than  anything  else  is  for  all  classes  to  get  together 
and  co-operate  in  this  great  movement,  which  is  not  a 
question  of  capital  and  labor  any  more  than  it  is  a subject 
to  exploit  our  fads  and  fancies.  I believe  we  should  get 
right  hold  of  the  boy  at  fourteen,  when  his  mind  is  be- 
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coming-  impressionable,  and  when  he  is  just  beginning  to 
feel  his  wants;  to  do  something  tangible,  teach  him  the 
why  and  the  wherefore  of  certain  things  and  the  very 
best  way  to  do  them.” 

So  there  you  have  the  attitude  of  these  two  organiza- 
tions. Eight  years  ago  the  one  advocating,  without  the 
slightest  deviation,  a trade  school  designed  only  to  teach 
raw  recruits  the  whole  trade.  The  school  to  be  used  for  no 
other  purpose.  The  -other  organization  strongly  opposed. 
Yet  in  this  short  time  experience  has  so  tempered  the 
opinions  of  each  that  they  are  getting  closer  together  and 
practically  agree  that  the  broader  training  which  can  be 
given  in  the  public  schools  and  can  be  supported  by  the 
public  is  that  of  training  for  useful  citizenship. 

Education  has  been  severely  criticized  because  it  is  ever 
changing.  If  it  is  ta  be  efficient;  if  it  is  to  adjust  man 
to  his  ever  changing  and  ever  growing  environment,  it 
must  change  and  grow  accordingly.  As  life  becomes  more 
complex,  adds  new  wants,  turns  former  luxuries  into 
present  necessities,  education  must  keep  changing  its 
scope  and  function. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I say  trade  schools  should  not  be  sup- 
ported by  the  public,  as  I have  tried  to  show: — 

First. — The  prohibitive  cost  per  pupil,  to  the  exclusion 
of  thousands  who  could  be  cared  for  in  continuation 
schools. 

Second.— That  practical  training  or  experience  in  all 
trades  can  be  acquired  only  in  real  competitive  work — 
where  you  have  to  produce  or  hike. 

Third. — That  the  public  schools  are  for  all  the  people, 
not  for  the  few. 

Fourth. — That  trade  training  is  narrow — industrial  edu- 
cation being  wider  in  scope,  familiarizes  the  pupil  with  a 
greater  variety  of  materials  and  processes. 

Chairman  Connelly: — The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Kaufmann,  a native  son  of  Pittsburgh,  by  adoption.  He 
will  take  the  second  part  in  the  affirmative.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Kaufmann: — I have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  the  previous  speakers,  one  .taking  the  historical 
end  of  the  introduction  and  aim  of  trade  schools,  the  other 
illustrating  the  academic  side. 

I want  to  speak  of  the  practical  side  of  the  conditions 
as  they  are  today  and  will  be  for  the  future;  and  I want 
to  recite  my  own  personal  experiences  in  regard  to  trade 
schools.  I have  been  educated  and  have  gone  through 
the  mill,  serving  as  an  apprentice  and  in  the  continuation 
and  trade  schools  combined. 

When  we  take  the  conditions  of  our  journeymen  today 
of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  pertaining  to  my  own  particular 
profession,  that  of  interior  decorator,  and  I want  to  state 
that  if  we  want  an  efficient  workman  to  -execute  the  work 
we  do,  we  must  fall  back  on  the  foreigner.  There  is  such 
a dearth  of  native  talent,  efficient  workmen,  that  it  is 
really  a pity  to  find  absolutely  the  absence  of  the  Ameri- 
can trained,  efficient  mechanic.  In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
where  we  have  probably  150  so-called  interior  decorators— 
I do  not  want  to  mention  the  journeymen  painters  and 
ordinary  painters,  not  coming  in  much  contact  with  them 
— and  out  of  those  150  so-called  union  journeymen  I do  not 
know  one  American  native-born  who  can  paint  a decent 
ornament  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  today.  And  I defy 
anybody  to  bring  him  to  me  to  do  a piece  of  work  which 
can  pass  the  standard  of  what  we  call  an  artistic  orna- 
ment, a figure  or  a flower  in  any  decorative  sense.  I have 
practiced  my  profession  in  this  town  for  thirty-five  years. 

Now.  why  do  these  conditions  exist?  We  have  -all  the 
wealth  that  man  could  dream  of;  w-e  have  even  men  will- 
ing to  spend  their  money  to  get  good  work.  It  is  simply 
the  lack  of  training  for  opr  youth,  having  no  proper 
facilities  to  educate  them.  Now,  my  own  practical  ex- 
perience, which  I want  to  recite  here,  of  trade  schools 
supported  by  a paternal  government  are  these.  When  I 
came  to  that  age  where  the  question  was  put  before  me 
of  root  hog  or  die,  I chose  painting,  because  it  seems  that 
there  is  a strain  of  art  in  most  human  beings  without 
their  knowing  it.  Very  well.  I was  hired  out  to  a boss 
to  work  for  him  for  three  years.  The  only  recompense  I 
had  during  that  time  was  2%  -cents  spending  money  and 
street  car  fare.  Outside  of  that  I never  saw  any  money. 
I had  to.  work  at  least  ten  hours  a day.  But  the  ques- 
tion was  not  quantity,  it  was  quality  we  wanted.  It  never 
entered  into  learning  a trade.  I was  further  compelled  to 
spend  at  least  four  hours  per  week  in  these  continuation 
schools,  as  we  call  them,  where  we  were  taught  to  draw, 
to  learn  the  philosophy  of  colors,  also  the  rudimentary 
construction  of  perspectives  and  all  pertaining  to  my  pro- 
fession. In  the  next  room  there  was  mechanical  training 
for  machinists.  In  the  other  school  there  were  shoemakers 
and  -so  forth,  all  along  the  line. 

We  were  there  made  acquainted  with  the  higher 
branches  of  our  profession,  and  it  was  impossible  to  gain 
that  in  any  other  way  than  in  these  government  supported 
trade  schools  or  continuation  schools.  That  country  real- 
ized that  by  education  and  the  advancement  of  trade  it 
became  an  economic  asset  of  that  nation. 

Nor  was  that  the  only  requirement  of  the  so-called 
tradesman  or  mechanic.  Our  foremen  were  leaders  in  any 
trade  or  profession,  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
endowed  with  sufficient  wealth  to  go  to  these  higher  trade 
schools  without  serving  an  apprenticeship.  But  before 
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they  could  receive  their  diploma  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  serve  at  least  one  to  two  years  as  an  apprentice, 
going  through  the  -same  drudgery  as  any  other  apprentice. 

I want  to  explain  to  you,  for  instance,  the  training  of 
a mechanical  and  constructive  engineer.  After  he  went 
to  school,  up  to-  sixteen  years,  he  received  an  academic 
training  sufficient  to  enter  the  colleges  or  -higher  semina- 
ries. He  then,  after  he  passed  through  that  school,  was 
admitted  to  the  trade  school,  where  he  was  by  the  pro- 
fessors put  to  practical  -and  theoretical  knowledge  of  his 
profession  as  a mechanical  engineer,  which  he  later  on 
was  to  practice.  After  remaining  in  that  school,  for  at 
least  three  years  came  the  crucial  test,  and  before  he 
could  receive  -his  diploma  it  was  -obligatory  upon  him  to 
enter  a machine  shop  and  work  on  lathe  work,  at  the 
blacksmith  trade,  until  he  was  proficient  as  a journeyman 
machinist,  combined  With  his  theoretical  knowledge, 
equipping  him  then  to  become  a leader  of  his  fellow  men. 
They  would  never  think  of  selecting  a manager  of  an  in- 
dustrial plant  in  a machine  shop  or  the  iron  foundries 
who  had  not  gone  through  all  this  previous  training.  A 
banker  had  to  go  through  the  commercial  school  and  then 
through  practical  training  in  banking  in  order  to  make 
him  efficient.  No  man  would  ever  think  of  selecting  a 
bank  director  out  of  a paint  shop,  out  of  an  iron  foundry 
and  so-  forth.  Germany  stands  today  in  the  position  she 
occupies  through  mobilizing  her  economic  forces,  which  is 
one  of  her  greatest  assets  she  has  today,  and  maintaining 
and  enabling  her  to  maintain  herself  as  one  of  our  great- 
est nations  we  know  of. 

There  was  also  another  system  in  vogue  regarding  the 
painter.  Those  who  were  able  to  take  in  the  decorative 
schools  or  academies  of  fine  arts,  where  they  learned  the 
higher  branches  of  art — these  various  students  would  vol- 
unteer to  do-  -work  for  nothing;  in  fact,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  complete  their  education  in  order  to  obtain  the 
elementary  knowledge  of  our  profession,  which  were  just 
as  eagerly  sought  after  as  the  higher  professions.  Those 
men  had  to  work  to-  lead  on  their  fellow  men  and  give 
t-hem  an  example.  They  would  come  in  contact  with  the 
common  workmen,  inspire  them  by  their  product,  and 
there  was-  a competition  for  -excellency  and  good  work. 
And  it  is  the  duty  of  our  government  to  provide  our  com- 
ing generation  with  such  education  that  they  may  ad- 
vance their  economic  condition  and  become  worthy  to 
reeeiv-e  out  of  -our  hands  the  inheritance  handed  us  by  our 
forefathers.  Therefore  I demand  that  all  trade  schools 
should  be  under  the  control  -of  and  maintained  by  our 
governnment. 

Chairman  Connelly: — The  negative  side  will  be-  presented 
■by  H.  A.  Calderwood,  of  the  Department  of  the  School 
of  Applied  Industries  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. (Applause.) 

Mr.  Calderwo-id: — I want  to  say  this  in  starting:  we  like 
this  continual  -chance,  something  new.  What  we  have 
doesn't  suit  us;  what  our  forefathers  had  -did  not  suit 
them  definitely.  We  are  better  off  today  than  they  were, 
but  we  hope  our  -children  are  better  off  today  than  we 
were;  and  we  want  that  change.  And  out  of  this  clamor 
and  clangor  of  tongues  Is  -coming,  you  will  say,  some  great 
leader  who  is  going  to  bring  about  that  desire  and  perhaps 
this  final  change.  T-hat  is  the  way  it  has  been  with  our 
modern  educational  movement.  That  is  the  reason  of  the 
upheaval  which  we  term  industrial  education. 

I am  not  going  to  rant  and  sneer  at  the  shop  or  the  old 
public  schools,  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  They 
serve  a useful  purpose.  They  are  not  dead;  we  do  not 
want  them  to  die.  They  have-  ntot  been  wiped  off  the 
earth;  we  do  not  want  to  wipe  them  off  the  earth.  They 
have  merely  gone  through  the  elementary  change  which 
is  going  to  make-  them  better  to  serve  the  present  pur- 
poses and  generation.  And  if  it  had  not  been  for  our  old 
elementary  schools  we  would  not  have  the  present  day 
school.  We  merely  want  to  add  to,  them  the  necessary 
parts.  And  perhaps  the  time  will  rie-ver  come  when  we 
can  make  our  boys  -and  girls  merely  efficient  machines, 
when  we  are  (going  to  teach  them  to  swell  their  bank 
accounts  and  shrivel  their  souls;  but  we  can  train  their 
minds  and  hands  and  we-  hope  all  that  it  has  to  do  with 
the  heart  and  sentiment.  This  is  one  great  danger  of 
this  trade  training,  which  we  hear  so-  much  about.  My 
colleague  pointed  .out  very  well  the  only  different  types 
of  schools,  so  we  thoroughly  understand  what  we  are 
talking  about — teaching  the  trades  in  public  schools  or 
in  schools  maintained  by  the  public  at  public  expense. 
That  is  not  industrial  education.  Educators  all  over  the 
country  have  been  the  most  reactionary,  and  the  old  type 
of  educators  are  now  admitting  the  value  of  that  training; 
and  we  are  not  educating  wholly  by  the  school,  as  one 
speaker  has  put  it;  we  are  training  all  the  children  of  all 
the  -people  and  training  all  the  faculties  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  all  the  people.  That  does  not  mean  we  are  going 
to  produce  a razor-edged,  hard-fisted  mechanic,  who  is 
simply  a dollar  producer  for  himself  and  for  his  employer, 
not  at  all.  I hope  the  time  will  never  come. 

My  -colleague  has  pointed  out  also  the  undesirability  of 
teaching  -trades  on  account  of  their  expense,  on  account  of 
the  diversity  of  the  trades.  It  remains  then  only  for  me 
to  elaborate  somewhat  on  what  he  has  already-  said,  to 
point  out  some  weak  points  of  the  other  speakers.  We 
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want  to  emphasize  several  points.  First,  the  importance 
of  training  for  citizenship,  as  well  as  training  for  the  ma- 
chine shop.  I mention  the  machine  shop  because  that  is 
one  of  the  four  trades  which  are  now  being  taught  in  most 
schools  and  which  our  old  style  trade  schools  endeavored 
to  teach. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  our  boys  and  girls  need  to  con- 
tinue the  collateral  training  which  they  get  in  the  lower 
grades.  Not  all  of  them  can  progress  to  the  recognized 
secondary  schools,  the  old  established  schools;  and  we  are 
told  every  day  that  only  one  out  of  twelve  who  gets  in 
the  eighth  grade  in  the  public  school  ever  reaches  the  high 
school;  and  only  about  one  out  of  ten  of  those  ever  reaches 
the  college,  and  so  forth.  We  would  like  to  have  more  of 
them,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  we  must  necessarily 
support  schools  to  train  the  barber  and  every  other  pos- 
sible trade  that  a person  might  want  to  be  trained  in  at 
the  public  expense.  It  has  been  proved  impossible  to 
teach  all  trades  in  their  entirety  in  the  schools. 

We  have  heard  the  lament  from  both  speakers  on  the 
affirmative  that  they  could  not  get  skilled  workers  ready- 
made in  this  country,  nor  could  they  induce  the  American 
boy  to  undergo  the  apprenticeship  necessary  to  make  him 
a skilled  worker;  Yet  they  want  to  put  that  same  boy  in 
a school,  make  him  a skilled  worker,  spend  the  time  in 
school  without  remuneration,  and  then  turn  him  over  to 
an  employer.  I wonder  how  many  of  you  would  like  to 
take  a boy  that  had  been  trained  in  the  public  school 
or  trained  in  any  school,  in  the  four  walls  of  a building, 
and  put  him  at  any  dangerous  job  of  painting  without 
some  actual  experience  in  the  trade  which  would  enable 
him  to  meet  the  other  mechanics  on  the  job,  to  know 
wihere  his  work  should  begin  or  where  his  work  should 
end  or  others  begin,  where  his  responsibility  would  end 
and  theirs  begin;  that  in  relation  with  the  other  men  on 
the  job  which  he  can  only  get  by  actual  experience  on 
the  job.  There  are  some  trades  which  lend  themselves 
very  readily  to  teaching  in  schools,  but  there  are  a vast 
number  of  trades  which  would  not.  In  an  investigation 
in  New  York,  held  some  years  ago,  it  was  found  that 
there  were  over  four  hundred  distinct  trades  in  New  York 
city  which  might  be  taught  in  some  parts  in  schools. 
Imagine  the  futility  of  trying  to  establish  schools  in  which 
all  the  apparatus  necessary,  all  the  structures  for  building 
necessary  to  teach  a man  all  the  things  he  would  learn  in 
a four-year  apprenticeship  and  do  that  in  th©  school.  It 
is  a practical  impossibility.  It  has  been  admitted  so  by 
some  of  the  greatest  authorities  and  also  by  a great  many 
business  men  and  mechanics. 

The  first  speaker  brought  out  a few  points  that  I want 
to  reply  to.  What  was  said  in  the  main  we  could  all 
agree  with,  because  we  all  admire  the  workman,  we  all 
admire  the  artisan,  and  most  of  us  her©  are  working  men 
or  working  women  and  artisans,  so  there  is  no  question 
in  dispute.  He  mentioned  that  these  schools  of  the  Adams 
and  Chippendales  and  Michel  Angelos  and  others  were 
trade  schools  of  the  best  type  of  the  old  time,  and  they 
were  supported  by  the  government,  and  that  all  great 
advance  in  industry  should  be  ascribed  to  the  guilds  of 
Europe.  Now  there  are  several  contradictory  statements 
there.  If  we  were  to  start  schools  of  that  kind  in  this 
country,  and  then  have  the  government  support  them, 
we  would  'be  doing  something ’repugnant  to  every  true 
American;  that  is,  subsidizing  a private  industry.  I do 
not  know  the  inside  history  of  these  schools.  Perhaps 
others  are  likewise  unfamiliar.  But  the  mode  of  carrying 
that  out  was  that  the  aid  given  by  the  government  was 
divided  pro  rata  among  the  supporters  of  the  schools,  or 
given  to  the  promoters  of  the  schools.  Were  journeymen 
highly  paid?  No.  They  received  wages  ridiculously  low, 
even  at  that  time.  They  served  a long,  hard  apprentice- 
ship. 

Another  statement  was  that  every  man  who  had  a shop 
with  fifty  men  on  the  roll  should  have  five  apprentices. 
Now  who  is  going  to  decide  it?  Just  as  soon  as  we  sup- 
port public  trade  schools  and  this  question  of  apprentice- 
ships comes  up,  every  workman  will  have  to  reopen  the 
dispute  between  journeymen  and  employers  as  to  the 
number  of  men.  Because  we  support  the  public  trade 
schools  we  must  compel  the  employers  to  employ  boys 
who  come  from  these  schools.  Even  if  we  establish  new 
trade  schools  we  cannot  abrogate  and  destroy  old  lines 
such  as  that  of  supply  and  demand.  If  you  turn  out  a 
thousand  boys  and  out  of  that  thousand  you  only  need 
a hundred  and  fifty,  what  is  going  to  become  of  the  other 
eight  hundred  and  fifty?  Will  the  State  establish  a fund 
to  take  care  of  those  indigents  until  they  get  a job,  or  are 
you  going  to  allow  them  to  start  in  competition  with  you? 
Suppose  by  the  rules  of  employers  and  employes  it  will 
be  specified  that  every  graduate  of  a trade  school  who 
can  wield  a brush  will  be  started  as  a painter;  the  boy 
goes  in  at  a proper  price  and  all  those  things  which  go 
in  with  the  job.  I wonder  if  I was  to  ask  all  the  master 
painters  in  this  room  tonight  who  were  born  in  this  coun- 
try to  raise  their  hands,  I wonder  if  they  would  do  it,  and 
how  many  would  there  be.  How  many  of  you  men  were 
born  in  this  country?  (A  number  of  men  raised  their 
hands.) 

What,  about  this  man  who  said  he  could  not  get  a decent 
painter  who  was  horn  In  this  country? 

Chairman  Connelly Decorator,  he  said. 


Mr.  Calderwood: — There  he  goes  again;  you  can  train  a 
painter  in  this  country,  but  you  can’t  train  a decorator. 
I believe  that  argument  is  refuted  out  of  your  own 
mouths.  If  it  is  possible  to  train  a painter,  why  not  a 
decorator?  If  you  can  obtain  one  thing  why  can’t  you 
obtain  another;  and  if  you  cannot  obtain  them  all,  why 
should  you  decorators,  who  cannot  be  taught  in  this  coun- 
try, pay  to  support  the  farmers  and  barbers  and  butchers 
and  others  and  painters  who  can  be  trained?  You  would 
not  do  it.  There  would  be  a howl  right  away  all  over  the 
country,  from  every  master  painter  and  every  other  mas- 
ter employer  whose  trade  could  not  be  taught  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  and  whose  rivals  were  benefited  by  those 
which  could  be  taught  at  public  expense. 

The  libraries  are  full  of  statistics  to  prove  the  futility 
of  teaching  trades,  but  I am  not  going  to  use  them,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  I believe  appealing  to  your  common 
sense  and  good  judgment  would  be  better  than  any  sta- 
tistics I might  bring. 

There  is  this  misunderstanding  about  Germany,  and  it 
is  that  inasmuch  as  we  are  told  that  Germany  handles 
the  cost  of  its  trade  schools,  we  somehow  jump  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  trade  schools  in  Germany  teach  trades 
as  a matter  of  fact.  I can  prove  that  the  trade  schools  in 
Germany  do  not  teach  trades  at  all,  but  the  trade  schools 
of  Germany  are  exactly  the  same  thing  as  we  are  reaching 
by  the  continuation  schools,  with  branches  in  every  large 
community,  and  their  men,  in  the  process  of  learning  their 
trade,  can  go  to  these  schools  and  be  taught  the  essentials 
and  fundamentals  necessary  to  the  work  in  the  school, 
but  they  are  not  taught  a trade  in  the  school.  So-called 
trade  schools  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  contin- 
uation schools  or  industrial  schools.  Such  trade  schools 
as  we  have  had  in  this  country  have  gone  to  just  the  op- 
posite point,  to  teach  the  trades  in  the  schools,  and  have 
notoriously  failed.  We  have  schools  in  this  city  which 
advertise  in  the  daily  papers.  They  teach  the  barber 
trade  in  six  weeks  and  give  you  a set  of  tools.  I am  think- 
ing of  starting  a painters’  school  and  teaching  painting 
in  six  weeks  and  give  a set  of  brushes  and  a few  cans  of 
paint.  Can  it  be  done?  Of  course  it  can’t  be  done.  It  is 
silly.  We  have  other  schools  over  the  country,  some  of 
them  that  advertise  to  teach  farming,  electrical  work,  sta- 
tionary engineering  and  machine  work  in  six  months.  It 
can’t  be  done.  If  it  could  it  would  not  be  worth  learning, 
and  you  know  it. 

One  of  the  best  examples  in  this  country  .of  a trade 
school  is  one  up  in  Gloucester,  Mass.  They  do  teach  a 
trade  there,  and  they  probably  teach  it  pretty  success- 
fully. I was  in  that  school  only  last  summer,  and  I 
talked  to  a boy  there  and  I asked  him  how  much  pattern- 
work  he  did.  Pattern-making  and  foundry  forging  and 
machine  work  are  allied  trades.  “Don’t  you  get  in  the 
pattern  shop  at  all?’’  “No,”  he  said,  “if  we  would  go  up 
there  they  would  knock  our  block  off.”  That  is  trade 
training  carried  to  the  extreme.  In  the  training  of  a 
machinist  he  must  not  go  to  the  foundry.  I asked  the 
instructor,  “Is  it  true?”  “Well,  no  not  exactly,  but  it  is 
true  they  do  not  get  any  training  in  those  allied  subjects.” 
In  the  proper  kind  of  industrial  school  they  would — a 
broad  training  which  will  give  the  public  an  opportunity. 

Chairman  Connelly: — We  are  going  to  ask  Mr.  Kauffman 
to  lead  in  the  rebuttal  of  this  argument,  and  after  all  that 
have  taken  part  have  had  their  rebuttal  of  five  minutes 
then  we  will  call,  with  your  permission,  on  a few  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  would  like  to  say  something. 

Ferdinand  Kaufmann: — There  were  some  objections 
taken  to  some  statements  made  by  the  affirmative  side, 
and  I only  wish  to  state  this: — That  in  training  in  indus- 
trial arts  or  crafts,  no  matter  of  low  or  high  degree,  there 
will  always  remain  with  the  student  a certain  amount  of 
what  he  has  seen  and  learned  and  observed  of  the  so- 
called  by-product.  I know  many  artists  who  started  out 
to  study  high  art  and  landed  in  the  paint  shop.  But  I 
want  toi  state  they  were  a very  valuable  asset  to  the 
practical  painter.  Their  superior  knowledge  enables  them 
to  produce  results  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  ordi- 
nary mechanic,  who  only  served  his  time  in  a paint  shop, 
to  produce.  We  are  hiring  today  efficiency  experts  to  train 
our  men  in  positions  in  which  they  should  be  already 
efficient  but  are  not.  There  seems  to  be  something  wrong 
in  our  entire  system.  What  do  we  cal]  a successful  man? 
I want  to  draw  you  two  pictures.  There  is  a man  who  has 
during  his  life  gathered  an  enormous  amount  of  wealth, 
computed  in  dollars  and  cents.  We  never  inquire  into  his 
mental  training.  We  consider  him  successful.  He  has  got 
a lot  of  money.  We  look  across  the  other  side  of  the 
street  and  there  goes  a man  seventy  years  of  age,  bowed 
down  with  hard  work,  who  has  done  a whole  lot  for  his 
fellow  men  by  his  practical  training,  and  remains  poor. 
But  while  he  has  no  money,  yet  that  very  man  who  has 
become  efficient  in  his  trade  has  been  of  far  more  economic 
value  to  our  country  than  the  man  who  has  gathered  a 
lot  of  wealth.  And  I want  to  say  this: — Our  trade  schools 
and  continuation  schools  are  an  absolute  necessity  to  pro- 
duce and  maintain  our  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  arts 
and  crafts,  and  anything  to  the  contrary  seems  to  me  ab- 
solutely detrimental  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
country,  which  says  every  American  born  citizen  has  the 
inalienable  right  to  be  educated  in  the  sciences  and  the 
arts  and  the  crafts  without  any  restraint,  in  order  to  en- 
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able  him  to  maintain  the  traditions  of  our  country.  (Ap- 
plause) 

Chairman  Connelly: — We  will  hear  from  Mr.  Calderwood 
to  answer  Mr.  Kaufmann. 

Mr.  Calderwood: — I want  to  correct  any  misapprehen- 
sions and  put  myself  right  in  regard  to  this  matter  of 
industrial  training.  I thoroughly  believe  in  industrial 
training:  I thoroughly  'believe  in  the  ability  to  increase 
the  earning  power  of  the  student  by  increasing  his  skill 
with  his  hands.  I thoroughly  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
making  the  brain  and  the  hand  co-ordinate  and  work  to- 
gether properly.  I thoroughly  believe  in  the  educative 
value  and  cultural  value  of  work. 

I cannot  support  the  contention  that  the  public,  you  and 
I,  the  taxpayers  and  citizens  of  this  country,  should  sup- 
port the  schools  which  the  experience  of  thirty  years  has 
proven  to  be  a failure.  They  are  not  a new  thing;  they 
are  not  an  untried  thing.  They  have  been  tried  in  this 
country  for  thirty  years,  to  teach  all  that  goes  with  that 
which  we  call  a trade,  not  the  ability  to  manipulate  iron 
and  steel)  and  pieces  of  wood  and  leather  and  cloth,  but 
that  particular  skill  of  hand  which  comes  from  long  prac- 
tice, which  by  itself  may  become  drudgery;  which  unless 
it  is  supported  with  an  educated  mind  with  a broad  out- 
look does  become  drudgery,  does  become  narrowing — not 
degrading,  necessarily,  in  that  term,  'but  certainly  it  is 
hampering  the  man’s  progress  when  he  works  simply  for 
the  sake  of  work,  when  he  has  no  conception  of  the  prin- 
ciples, the  theory  and  essentials,  all  of  those  things  which 
relate  to  his  work,  but  merely  the  doing  of  the  same  thing 
day  after  day. 

I do  not  believe  that  should  be  attempted  in  a school, 
and  I do  not  believe  that  if  attempted  it  would  prove 
successful. 

Now  I want  to  conclude  by  saying  that  the  Supervisor 
of  Industrial  Education  in  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
East,  in  a carefully  thought  out  printed  statement,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  teaching  of  trades  in  the  public 
schools  was  impossible,  and  that  the  attempts  at  doing 
so  in  the  past  have  been  failures,  and  the  probabilities  of 
success  in  the  future  were  very  meager.  So  with  all  hope 
for  the  further  progress  of  industrial  training  and  voca- 
tional training,  impossible  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  I 
leave  the  platform  with  the  hope  that  we  will  not  have  the 
futile  attempt  made,  with  the  enormous  expense  necessary 
to  provide  the  equipment,  of  trying  to  teach  the  trades 
in  the  four  walls  of  the  school. 

Chairman  Connelly: — We  will  have  Mr.  Brankin,  the  first 
speaker  on  the  affirmative  side. 

P.  J.  Brankin: — I do  not  propose  adding  one  word  to 
what  I said  in  defense  of  the  industrial  education  of  the 
youth  of  America,  and  I ask  you  to  be  a judge,  from  what 
you  have  heard  here  tonight  of  the  practical  industrial  art 
worker,  of  the  single  man  who  will  stand  on  this  plat- 
form, and  after  being  educated  at  the  public  expense,  if 
he  is  a public  school  boy,  and  has  nothing  but  cynicism 
to  present  in  contradiction  of  facts  that  are  admitted  by 
everybody  in  the  United  States.  (Applause.) 

I had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  a convention  of 
public  school  educators  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  when 
one  of  them  got  up  and  said: — “Gentlemen,  -we  have  been 
twenty  years  humbugging  the  public,  and  for  God’s  sake 
do  not  let  us  try  and  humbug  ourselves.”  (Laughter.) 
And  that  is  what  they  have  been  doing  to  the  public  as 
far  as  industrial  education  goes,  and  they  admit  it;  and 
I know  the  gentlemen  will  know  the  name  when  I say  his 
name  is  Miles. 

That  is  a guarantee  that  I am  stating  facts.  Out  of  the 
mouth  of  their  own  forty  years’  bungling  they  admit  that 
they  have  fooled  the  people  for  forty  years,  and  they  are 
not  going  to  fool  themselves,  and  they  do  not  want  any 
such  statement  made. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  all  this  talk  of  industrial  education 
of  the  hand  without  the  head,  without  an  industry  .that 
ought  to  be  a producer  in  place  of  a consumer  entirely,  I 
am  going  to  cite  two  cases  for  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh 
to  listen  to  and  admire.  One  of  them  was  a modest,  quiet, 
unassuming  gentleman  that  lived  in  Lawrenceville,  and 
his  name  was  Titus  Berger.  And  I don’t  suppose  one  out 
of  every  twenty-five  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  knew  there 
was  such  a man  as  Titus  Berger  of  Lawrenceville,  Pitts- 
burgh. And  yet,  gentlemen,  the  industrial  art  workers  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  erected  in  one  of  your  cem- 
eteries here  a monument  to  the  memory  of  Titus  Berger, 
a painter  and  decorator  who  devoted  all  his  life  and  all  of 
his  money  and  died  not  worth  a five-cent  piece.  And  his 
energy,  his  time  and  his  money  was  given  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  the  United  States  in  industry  and  art. 

Succeeding  him  when  he  died  and  was  buried  here  in  a 
graveyard  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  there  stepped  up  an- 
other young  man  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  and  he  is  still 
living,  and  he  is,  I think,  in  this  room.  Maybe  you  know 
his  name  better.  And  he  was  another  hyphenated  Ameri- 
can. He  was  a Scoteh-American,  and  he  came  to  this 
country  a poor  boy,  with  his  knowledge  of  his  handicraft 
and  a very  ordinary  public  school  education  that  he  re- 
ceived, I suppose,  over  there.  But  the  knowledge  that  he 
gained  by  the  study  of  men  far  surpassed  the  evidence 
that  we  have  heard  tonight  of  the  cynicism  of  the  so- 
called  professors  who  sneer  at  the  work  that  the  United 
States  of  America  has  to  admit  has  been  neglected  be- 


cause of  the  fact  that  we  have  educated  the  head  so  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  desire  to  use  the  sweat  of  the  brow 
for  an  honest  livelihood.  (Applause.) 

Chairman  Connelly: — We  will  have  the  first  speaker  for 
the  negative  side,  Mr.  Speer. 

Mr.  Speer: — I want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  of  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Kaufmann.  We  have  a public 
building  here  in  Pittsburgh  that  we  are  very  proud  of. 
In  the  erection  of  that  building  we  were  exceptionally  in- 
terested in  the  decoration  of  the  building,  and  they  de- 
cided that  the  only  thing  they  could  do  was  to  get  a 
Pittsburgher,  and  they  got  John  W.  Alexander  to  put  the 
decorations  on  the  Carnegie  Institute.  You  speak  of  proper 
facilities  in  the  schools.  I think  it  would  be  a good  idea 
for  the  Master  Painters’  Association,  especially  this  organ- 
ization of  the  master  painters,  to  get  in  touch  with  our 
teachers  of  Pittsburgh.  We  have  some  very  exceptional 
art  teachers,  and  I am  positive  that  they  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  a joint  meeting  with  the  master  painters,  and 
I am  sure  that  the  master  painters  would  learn  something 
of  what  is  being  done  in  Pittsburgh  from  our  art  teachers. 
Why,  right  in  our  own  department  of  industrial  education 
you  know  we  always  speak  of  the  women  and  the  men.  It 
is  broad  enough  to  include  both  manual  training  and  the 
household  arts.  We  take  up  the  decorations  of  living 
rooms  in  the  Household  Arts  Department.  I remember 
one  of  the  teachers  telling  a story  about  a little  incident 
that  happened  in  the  summer  school.  The  summer  schools 
are  not  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Education;  they  are 
just  a little  side  issue.  Mr.  Connelly  had  something  to  do 
with  the  summer  schools  then.  He  went  into  a room  down 
near  the  Point.  And  the  boys  had  been  a little  trouble- 
some, and  he  said  to  the  teacher: — “Now  Miss,  I will  cool 
these  fellows  down  all  right.”  And  he  went  in  the  next 
morning  and  he  said: — “Say,  boys,  would  you  like  to 
paint?”  “Yes,  we  want  to  paint.”  He  said— “All  right.” 
He  went  in  with  some  paint  brushes.  He  got  some  card- 
board, but  they  didn’t  want  to  paint  cardboard,  they 
wanted  to  paint  bridges,  they  wanted  to  see  what  the 
painter  would  run  into  when  he  paints. 

Germany  has  two  school  systems,  one  that  supplements 
the  apprentice  training  and  one  that  supplements  the 
journeymen’s  training;  and  the  caste  system  is  quite  dis- 
tinctly drawn  in  Germany. 

They  say  that  there  are  no  facilities  here  for  teaching 
art  or  for  one  who  is  interested  in  art  to  develop  himself. 
In  our  public  schools,  'in  the  evening  schools,  they  have 
art  classes  that  are  doing  some  excellent  work.  Any  of 
you  who  have  been  to  the  Pittsburgh  Exposition  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  of  the  art  work  done  in  the 
Pittsburgh  public  schools,  where  you  did  not  have  to  pay 
anything  for  it. 

You  talk  about  painters.  It  would  be  a difficult  matter 
to  get  a school  large  enough  to  have  any  good,  respectable 
facilities  for  carrying  on  the  teaching  of  painting  except 
in  a very  moderate  way. 

Chairman,  Connelly: — We  have  in  the  audience  Mr. 
Thompson,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  of 
Educational  Training  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union. 

Mr.  Thompson: — I came  here  tonight  to  get  some  infor- 
mation, and  I am  going  to  go  away  from  this  room  know- 
ing a great  deal  more  about  industrial  education  and  about 
vocational  training  and  all  the  haphazard  methods  that 
are  being  tried  in  the  public  schools  today.  When  I say 
haphazard  methods  I want  to  tell  you  that  from  my  point 
of  view  there  are  about  fifteen  hundred  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  all  trying  to  arrive  at  some 
concrete  plan,  and  they  are  all  working  on  fifteen  hundred 
plans  to  get  there.  There  seems  to  be  no  cohesion;  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  by  which  you  can  get  on  unless  we 
are  going  to  be  led  by  experience  and  by  some  good  genius 
that  will  fix  up  what  we  want.  The  whole  keynote  of  the 
situation  is  to  properly  train  an  apprentice  to  become  an 
intelligent  and  skilled  workman,  I care  not  whether  it 
would  be  government  supervision  of  trade  schools  or 
whether  it  would  be  State  or  municipal;  the  crux  of  the 
situation  and  the  end  that  we  all  desire  to  reach  is  that 
one  thing— to  school  the  apprentice,  to  give  him  the  aca- 
demic study,  coupled  with  the  technical  training  that  will 
make  the  apprentice  today  the  most  skilled  and  proficient 
journeyman  of  tomorrow.  (Applause.)  I had  the  pleasure 
about  a year  ago,  during  my  investigations  of  some  trade 
schools  and  some  vocational  training  schools  to  visit  Dean 
Connelly's1  school.  Out  there  I consider  that  they  have  a 
printing  equipment,  the  finest  printing  laboratory  that 
there  is  in  the  United  States.  I question  if  there  is<  any 
school  that  could  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  put  in  a 
printing  equipment  that  would  in  any  way  equal  that  out 
there,  with  the  expenditure,  I should  judge,  of  $35,000  to 
$40,000  (applause)  and  teach,  or  strive  to  teach,  the  ap- 
prentice how  to  become  a proficient  printer  in  the  public 
schools.  And,  believe  me,  I am  not  so  old  in  this  business 
that  I have  got  calloused  and  do  not  believe  that  you  can 
graduate  a full-fledged  workman  from  the  public  schools. 

I believe  that  the  workman  is  a man  that  comes  from 
experience;  that  comes  from  hard  knocks  in  his  trade; 
that  comes  up  and  gets  his  education  and  his  skill  through 
shop  atmosphere  and  not  through  pedagoguing.  (Ap- 
plause). 

I do  not  believe  there  is  an  intelligent  workman  in  the 
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United  States,  be  he  a member  of  organized  labor  or  be  he 
in  the  unorganized  forces,  but  what  cordially  and  whole- 
somely indorses  the  proposition  that  we  should  have  in- 
dustrial education  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  if  you  take  a boy  at  fourteen  and  put  him  in 
the  shop,  that  he  must  have  academic  and  technical  train- 
ing after  he  becomes  an  apprentice.  I ibelieve  that  the 
schools  of  the  country  should  train  for  the  industries  and 
that  the  schools  of  the  country  should  not  train  in  the 
industry.  (Applause.) 

Chairman  Connelly: — We  have  residing  in  Allegheny  one 
who  has  given  up  most  of  her  life  to  the  training  of  little 
children,  and  I might  say  grown-ups.  I mean  Mrs.  Cow- 
ley, who  has  looked  at  this  training  from  the  broader 
side. 

Mrs.  Cowley: — As  my  friend,  Mr.  Connelly,  has  said,  my 
work  in  the  beginning,  fifteen  years  ago,  was  given  over 
to  the  playgrounds,  to  the  inauguration  not  only  of  play, 
which  I contend  is  essential  in  the  education  of  every 
child  and  every  adult  in  the  country,  for  we  all  need 
diversions,  from  birth  to  the  grave.  I also  realized  that 
the  children  needed  the  first  principles  of  industrial  edu- 
cation. And  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  forerunner.  I 
may  say,  of  industrial  education  in  the  playgrounds. 

Tonight  I have  realized,  gentlemen,  from  this  debate  so 
well  presented  on  each  side,  that  there  are  many  argu- 
ments, and  yet  on  the  wall  before  me,  as  I close  my  eyes, 
appear  in  large  letters  this  one  word,  “Millage.”  I do  not 
think  I would  care  to  be  a member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Education  when  it  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  six 
and  a half  mills  of  taxation,  as  it  now  exists,  for  educa- 
tional purposes  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

Chairman  Connelly: — I can  say  truthfully  that  there  is 
no  organization  that  has  given  more  thought  to  the  ap- 
prentice system  than  the  master  painters.  They  have 
been  trying  for  a long  time  to  do  something  educational, 
not  alone  for  their  apprentices,  but  for  the  welfare  and 
the  good  of  humanity.  I never  knew  a real  artist  or  a 
real  artisan  that  was  selfish.  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
something  more  in  the  master  painter  than  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  fact  of  getting  along.  I know>  that  the  painters  as 
a body  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  have  done  something  that 
has  made  all  of  the  painters  in  this  great  United  States 
“sit  up  and  take  notice,”  because  they  have  done  much  in 
the  way  of  manufacturing  paint  to  contain  ingredients 
that  will  stand  against  the  sun  and  against  dampness. 
They  have  put  in  the  line  young  men  of  our  institution 
where  they  can  do  something  for  the  public.  And  a no 
less  person  that  has  helped  to  do  that  is  the  next  speaker 
whom  I am  going  to  call  on,  Mr.  Rapp. 

Mr.  Rapp:— I just  want  to  criticise  a remark  or  two  that 
has  been  made  this  evening,  and  that  is  this — that  any 
institution  or  any  body  of  men  that  will  attempt  to 
create  an  abnormal  scarcity  in  labor  is  an  enemy  to  so- 
ciety, and  they  should  not  be  brought  in  as  authority  in 
any  discussion  such  as  has  been  brought  in  here  tonight. 
I refer  to  the  labor  agitator  who  attempts  'to  create  a 
scarcity  in  the  labor  market,  to  restrict  the  employer  to  a 
short  number  of  apprentices.  It  is  no  argument  under  the 
sun  to  present  in  a case  of  this  kind.  That  man  is  an 
enemy  to  society. 

I want  to  speak  again  about  these  advertisements  of 
making  tradesmen.  I read  only  a short  time  ago  an  ad- 
vertisement where  professors  would  be  made  by  corre- 
spondence schoils  in  six  months;  lawyers  would  be  made 
in  a shorter  time.  All  the  learned  professions  were  taken 
care  of,  even  shorter  than  your  barber  advertisement. 
But  I am  going  to  state  a condition  here,  and  I am  going 
to  ask  you  some  questions.  If  you  can  answer  them  I 
cannot.  I want  to  ask  Mrs.  Cowley  first:— Is  the  teachers’ 
training  school  a success? 

Mrs.  Cowley: — 'Yes;  I think  it  is.  It  is  an  experiment, 
bub  I think  it  is  a success.  While  I would  not  wish  to 
say  anything  against  some  State  schools  which  sent  us 
young  women  and  young  men  who  could  neither  count 
nor  spell,  I say  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Board  of  Education  to  establish  a course  of  training  for  its 
own  teachers. 

Mr.  Rapp:— Now,  then,  that  testimony  to  support  my 
next.  The  teachers’  training  school  is  supported  by  the 
public,  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Public  Educa- 
tion, is  simply  a training  school  for  the  teachers  for  our 
schools,  supported  by  the  public  in  every  way.  There  is 
a frank  proof  of  the  success  of  the  trade  schools  supported 
by  the  publici  right  here  in  our  city  of  Pittsburgh.  These 
teachers  are  acceptable  to  the  Board  of  Education  or  they 
would  certainly  close  the  doors. 

But  now  I want  to  take  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  1913  and  1914,  Mr.  Burroughs’  report  of  his 
Vocational  Guidance  Department,  too,  and  then  I am  going 
to  ask  you  another.  In  1913  he  issued  his  report  that  from 
January  1 to  June  1,  1,062  boys  between  the  ages  of  four- 
teen and  sixteen  left  the  schools  before  entering  high 
school.  The  Educational  Guidance  Department  followed 
those  boys.  Of  those  1,062  boys  250  went  into  the  employ- 
ment of  department  stores — no  trade.  About  250  went 
inlo  offices  as  office  boys  and  messengers — no  trade.  About 
250  more  of  those  boys  went  into  factories — no  trade.  Two 
hundred  and  some  more  went  into  various  positions,  res- 
taurant, theatres,  different  places  where  boys  might  be 


employed,  but  not  one  position  leading  to  a skilled  trade. 
And  a poor  lonely  sixty-two  out  of  1,062  went  into  a skilled 
trade. 

Now  isn’t  that  a disgrace,  and  isn’t  there  something 
wrong  somewhere  when  only  sixty-two  of  those  boys 
would  go  from  there  to  a skilled  trade? 

Now  I take  the  1914  report  from  the  same  department. 
One  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  boys  left  the 
schools  in  that  year  at  the  same  age — the  grammar 
schools.  Five  and  a half  per  cent,  of  those  boys  went  to 
skilled  trades.  The  others  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  other  thousand  boys  of  the  preceding  year.  In  1913 
6 2/10  per  cent,  of  the  boys  went  into  skilled  trades;  in 
1914  5%  per  cent. 

Now  I want  you  to  tell  me  the  future  of  the  American 
boy  under  those  conditions.  The  rest  of  them,  we  suppose, 
are  going  on  to  the  high  schools.  In  1913  only  6 per  cent, 
of  your  enrollment  in  the  Pittsburgh  schools  reached  high 
school.  Of  that  6 per  cent,  only  %iy2  per  cent,  graduated, 
or  2 per  cent,  of  your  enrollment. 

Now  what  is  wrong?  Is  the  trouble  with  society?  Is 
the  trouble  with  the  parents?  Is  the  trouble  with  this 
menace  of  the  club  of  the  labor  agitator?  Is  that  causing 
it?  What  is  the  future  of  this  American  boy? 

Now  I will  tell  you.  I have  got  that  boy  in  three  places, 
and  if  you  put  him  in  some  other  place  for  me  you  can 
make  me  open  my  eyes.  There  is  no  other  place  for  him. 
only  the  classes  I spoke  of.  Those  boys  are  not  fitted 
for  a skilled  trade;  they  are  going  to  be  laborers,  they  are 
going  to  be  clerks  or  they  are  going  to  be  recruits  for  the 
easy  life.  There  is  no  other  place  for  them.  Theyv  are  not 
fitted  for  a skilled  trade,  and  there  will  be  no  employment 
for  them.  They  are  not  fitted  to  take  the  place  of  direc- 
tors and  foremen  and  superintendents.  They  are  going 
into  blind  alley  jobs  in  the  factory  at  an  average  wage 
of  $12,  or  a salesman  in  a department  store  or  a journal 
clerk.  You  know  I am  leaving  out  the  occasional  excep- 
tion that  squeezes  out  and  rises  out  an  Andrew  Carnegie. 
I am  taking  the  great  masses  in  the  concrete.  And  he  is 
going  to  be  a laborer;  he  is  going  to  be  a cleik.  or  he  is 
going  to  be  a candidate  for  the  easy  life,  and  we  are  going 
to  supply  our  skilled  trades  from  abroad. 

I contend  that  it  is  you  and  I that  are  at  fault,  and  the 
boy  is  more  sinned  against  than  sinning;  and  in  the  future 
generation  he  is  going  to  be  just  like  the  Irishman  that 
told  another  when  he  came  to  this  country-  about  the  easy 
job  he  had.  “All  I have  to  do  is  to  carry  the  brick  up  a 
ladder  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  there  is  a fellow 
up  there  does  all  the  work.”  (Applause.) 

Chairman  Connelly  called  on  Miss  McDermott,  the  direc- 
tor of  household  economy  of  the  Pittsburgh  schools. 

Miss  McDermott: — There  is  an  Italian  proverb  which 
says  that  a stopped  clock  tells  the  truth  twice  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  I hoped  by  sitting  quietly  in  my  seat  that 
I would  tell  two  truths,  but  I shall  have  to  tell  two  truths 
by  word  of  mouth,  and  the  first  and  most  important  truth 
is  that  I would  be  an  ingrate,  standing  before  this  body- 
tonight  if  I did  not  say"  that  y-our  association  has  afforded 
us  a rare  treat  and  a great  pleasure  in  having  us  as  guests 
tonight.  The  second  truth  is,  unfortunately  so  many 
trades  are  not  organized  in  the  highly  intensified,  syste- 
matic organizations  that  household  economy  is.  Because 
household  economy  becomes  a common  denominator  for 
every  woman,  because  the  life  work  of  every  woman  must 
concern  itself  in  some  way  with  household  economy.  In 
consequence  two  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  here 
we  can  absolutely  teach  anything  we  want  in  household 
economy.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Chairman  Connelly: — I would  like  to  say,  with  your  per- 
mission, that  the  truest  thing  that  has  been  said  from  this 
platform  tonight  is  what  our  German  friend  said  about 
efficiency.  There  has  never  been  a time  in  the  history-  of 
this  country  when  the  engineering  profession  needs  to 
■follow  out  the  preparedness  of  what  Germany  has  done 
for  its  constituents  and  what  it  has  done  for  this  world. 
I am  in  a measure  for  preparedness,  not  from  a military- 
sense  at  all,  but  for  preparedness  for  life.  There  has 
never  been  a truer  word  said  than  Mr.  Kaufmann  said 
tonight  when  he  said  we  do  not  have  a bank  director  made 
out  of  an  engineer  or  a machinist.  The  bank  directors  of 
Germany  today-  must  have  that  qualification  by  prepara- 
tion that  a real  commercial  and  financial  director  should 
■have.  We  do  not  make  an  engineer  in  this  country-  today. 
We  do  not  ha\-e  him  stand  at  the  head  of  a commercial 
institution  simply-  because  he  is  an  engineer.  The  engi- 
neers of  Germany  today,  the  professional  men,  have  made 
that  country  what  it  is  because  they  had  the  shop  work 
which  he  has  spoken  of.  Shop  work  is  absolutely-  neces- 
sary- to  an  engineer,  I care  not  what  line  he  follows.  Ger- 
many paid  the  money-  that  it  has  taken  to  do  it  before 
this  awful  slaughter;  they-  were  prepared  on  this  particu- 
lar thing.  The  government  prepared  those  engineers  and 
paid  them  while  they  were  going  to  school  after  they  got 
through  the  gymnasium.  This  country-  today  can  support 
trade  schools.  But  the  reason  that  they-  do  not  support 
their  schools  is  because  of  the  government.  And  today- 
we  are  going  to  offer,  just  the  minute  that  the  Hughes- 
Smith  bill  comes  up — and  I have  that  assurance  from  two 
Congressmen,  and  the  men  who  have  been  leading  and 
following  up  the  bill— that  the  minute  that  bill  comes  up 
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it  is  going-  to  go  through.  I am  sorry  that  I cannot  give 
you  in  greater  length  the  draft  of  that  bill  and  what  it 
means.  The  difficulty  with  us  in  industrial  education  to- 
day is  what  Mr.  Kaufmann  said  is  this  awful  thing  of 
efficiency  experts.  I do  not  know  of  an  efficiency  expert 
in  any;  line  of  industrial  work  that  is  worth  the  powder 
to  blow  him  up  unless  he  has  had  a shop  and  a commer- 
cial training  and  an  engineering  training.  I speak  ad- 
visedly, because  I have  gone  through  it.  You  cannot  train 
an  engineer  to  be  a mechanical  engineer  and  g-ive  him  an 
efficiency  expertness  that  is  required  in  the  building 
trades.  It  is  impossible,  because  the  average  man  is  not 
working  that  way.  You  cannot  train  a printer  expert  and 
have  him  come  in  and  give  you  something  along  the 
mechanical  line  and  on  mechanical  engineering.  That  is 
impossible.  We  will  have  to  have  in  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh certified  painters,  certified  foundrymen  and  certified 
machinists  and  certified  printers.  If  we  in  the  Board  of 
Education  are  going  to  support  to  a certain  extent  trade 
education  out  of  public  funds  we  have  g'Ot  to  make  a 
certificate,  because  the  efficiency  point  comes  in  on  these 
certificates.  . 

We  cannot  Americanize  German  education  here;  we 
would  not  want  to  do  it.  We  would  not  want  the  govern- 
ment to  say  to  us: — “This  is  what  you  have  got  to  have.” 
The  best  disciplined  thing  that  we  have  in  the  country 
today  is  the  public  school,  and  you  can  talk  about  the 
public  school  as  you  please;  it  is  the  best  thing  that  this 
country  has  ever  seen.  ~We>  do  not  want  to  change  it. 
We  only  want  to  add  more  efficiency  where  it  can  do 
better  work. 

iMr.  Miles  is  not  a school  teacher  and  he  never  taught 
school  three  months  in  his  life.  He  is  an  Illinois  man 
who  got  in  as  State  Commissioner  through  politics  in  Wis- 
consin; a man  that  I think  we  all  respect  for  his  efforts, 
a vman  that  has  done  much  for  the  uplift  of  industrial 
training.  He  took  two  German  tradesmen  that  he  had  met 
in  Munich  and  brought  them  to  this  country,  and  thought 
he  could  construct  a school  system  by  having  those  men 
teach  thirty  boys.  Mr.  Miles  went  out  and  heralded  all 
over  the  country  what  he  had  done.  I have  nothing  but 
praise  for  Mr.  Miles,  for  when  a man  will  spend  the  time 
after  h©  has  retired  as  he  has  done  to  write  the  articles 
that  he  has  written  he  has  helped  everybody. 

When  we  can  take  politics  out  of  this  country,  so  far  as 
education  is  concerned,  we  can  train  tradesmen,  we  can 
train  men  to  be  skillful,  we  can  train  them  to  do  more 
than  skill,  because  after  all  the  training  of  a young  man 
today  to  make  him  efficient  is  to  give  him  something 
whereby  he  can  think  before  he  acts. 

I don’t  know  any  set  of  men  that  is  trying  to  do  more 
for  the  uplift  of  their  men,  trying  to  do  more  for  human- 
ity, than  the  painters.  But  I want  to  say  this:— In.  the 
public  school  system  my  good  painters  and  decorators  are 
not  doing  their  full  job;  it  is  as  much  your  fault  as  it  is 
the  people  in  it.  Because,  as  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  we  have  tried  to  bring  you  to  us  and  come  to 
us.  This  is  in  Pittsburgh,  but  it  is  in  every  place  where 
they  pay  taxes  for  the  education  of  the  boy  and  the  girl, 
in  ;the  offices,  in  the  women’s  clubs  and  the  citizens  of 
this  Commonwealth  to  raise  the  point  and  see  to  it  that 
the  system  of  the  school  is  changed.  Then  it  is  your  fault. 

I have  learned  more  tonight  than  I have  for  a long  time. 
(Applause.) 

Now  I wish  to  recognize  Mr.  Brankin  for  just  a moment. 

P.  J.  Brankin:— I do  not  know  of  any  two  hours  of  my 
whole  existence  that  has  pleased  me  more  than  the  two 
hours  that  I have  spent  in  this  room  tonight,  and  if  I can 
go  home  saying  that  it  will  mean  something  other  than 
wind  and  talk— and  we  have  been  talking  it  for  thirty  . 
years  and  praying  for  it  for  thirty  years,  and  I think  this 
is  the  crucial  moment  that  we  ought  to  be  doing  some- 
thing in  place  of  talking.  In  order  that  we  shall  do  some- 
thing, and  in  order  that  the  industrial  educators,  not  only 
of  this  city,  but  the  industrial  educators  of  the  State, 
shall  go  with  us  even  to  the  Capitol  at  Washington  to 
present  the  facts  as  industrial  art  workers  of  this  coun- 
try, knowing  them  as  Dean  Connelly  knows  them  from  his 
side  of  the  educational  point  of  view,  I think  it  would  be 
the  greatest  pleasure  of  my  life  in  doing  that,  I move  that 
we  make  Dean  Connelly  a life  member  of  the  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  by  several.) 

John  Dewar: — In  rising  to  second  this  resolution  I do  so 
with  the  greatest  of  pleasure,  knowing  Dean  Connelly  as 
I do  and  the  splendid  work  that  he  has  been  performing 
for  many  years  in  Pittsburgh  as  an  educator  of  men  fitted 
to  go  out  and  teach  men  as  managers  and  as  foremen. 
His  life  has  been  a success,  and  the  years  that  are  to 
come  will  point  with  the  finger  of  time  to  him  asi  one  of 
the  leaders  in  fitting  men.  making  men  great,  to  accom- 
plish big  things.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I second  the 
nomination.  - 

Chairman  Rapp: — I wish  to  say  that  we  consider  it  no 
small  honor  in  choosing  people  for  life  membership  in  our 
Association.  While  we  have  been  in  existence  twenty- 
eight  years,  I believe  that  there  are  only  five  or  six  that 
have  been  made  life  members. 

Mr.  Brankin: — The  first  life  member  of  this  Association 


was  Leslie  W.  Miller,  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania  Mu- 
seum and  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  and  he  and  Dean 
Connelly  will  be  the  only  men  that  I have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  adding.  He  is  the  latest  and  Mr.  Miller  was  the 
first  of  the  five. 

Chairman  Rapp: — It  has  been  regularly  unoved  and  sec- 
onded that  Clifford  B.  Connelly,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Applied  Industries  of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, be  made’ a life  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators.  All  in  favor 
of  the  question  will  give  their  consent  by  rising. 

(The  motion  was  unanimously  carried  by  a rising  vote.) 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed. 


NEW  ORLEANS  PAINT  CLUB  SMOKER. 

TWO  ordinary  lead  pencils  brought  the  unheard  of 
price  of  $7.60,  a box  of  candy  was  sold  for  $8,  while 
a genuine  detachable  automobile  tire  went  under 
the  hammer  for  $4  at  the  auction  sale  conducted  at  the 
smoker  of  the  New  Orleans  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  the  Rheingold  Cafe,  Tuesday  night, 
March  14. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sale  the  successful  bidders 
found  that  they  had  been  duped,  and  were  aggrieved  until 
the  Entertainment  Committee  explained  that  the  auction 
was  only  another  way  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  smoker. 
A diamond  pin  was  found  to  be  a “dime  and  pin,”  and, 
while  the  automobile  tire  was  real,  it  was  only  a minia- 
ture model  of  the  genuine  article. 

Following  the  auction,  members  of  the  Association  held 
a short  business  meeting  and  heard  the  reports  of  the 
officers  of  the  Association,  who  are  George  Stahler,  presi- 
dent; Billy  Gordon,  vice-president,  and  A.  Jules  Benedict, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  Entertainment  Committee  was 
composed  of  M,.  E.  Jacobs,  chairman;  W.  A.  Tharp  and 
Beverly  W.  Hoffman. 


RICHMOND,  IND.,  ASSOCIATION. 

RICHMOND,  IND.,  master  painters  have  organized  a 
Master  Painters  and  Contractors’  Associaton.  Os- 
car Medearis  is  president  and  Orville  Price,  secre- 
tary. 

On  March  30,  after  the  meeting,  a lecture  on  varnish 
manufacture  was  given  by  Frank  Wilmerding,  represent- 
ing a Cleveland  concern,  who  afterward  entertained  the 
twenty-two  members  present  at  a dinner  in  the  Turkish 
Room  of  the  Westcott  Hotel. 


BROOKLYN  ALTERATION  MASTER 
PAINTERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

A MEETING  of  the  Master  Painters  of  Brooklyn  was 
held  Wednesday,  March  29,  at  Acme  Hall,  Seventh 
avenue  and  Ninth  street,  to  organize  master  paint- 
ers engaged  in  alteration  work  to  combat  and  prepare 
against  the  strike  threatened  by  the  painters,  to  take  ef- 
fect April  1. 

Benjamin  Ammerman,  a lawyer,  was  retained  by  the 
Association  to  procure  its  charter  and  to  act  as  its  counsel. 
Speeches  of  encouragement  were  made  by  the  active  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  attacking  the  leaders  of  the 
Painters’  Union  and  the  unreaspnableness  of  their  de- 
mands. 

The  officers  of  this  institution  are: — Samuel  Gold,  pres- 
ident; Frank  Hassen,  vice-president;  I.  Sukenick,  treas- 
urer; I.  Agar,  secretary.  At  the  meeting  twenty  of  its 
members  were  elected  as  directors  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  directors  are  Samuel  Gold,  Frank  Hassen,  I.  Suke- 
nick, I.  Agar,  I.  Smith,  Daniel  Gottlieb,  Joseph  Short,  I. 
Begun,  H.  Field,  L.  Weber,  L.  Soman,  L.  Mayerson,  J. 
Herskowitz,  Benjamin  Gyer,  J.  Yudelowitz,  I.  Tabnik, 
Nathan  Becker,  Charles  Gittleman,  George  Kramer  and 
Harry  Nadler. 


News  has  been  received  of  the  discovery  of  a rich  man- 
ganese ore  mine  in  Mineral  Cove,  Shenandoah  county, 
Va.  It  is  stated  that  a plant  with  an  output  of  60  tons 
daily  will  be  ready  for  operation  May  1.  In  addition  to 
the  find  in  manganese  ore,  an  intervening,  solid  vein  of 
yellow,  dark  and  salmon  red  ochers  has  also  been  dis- 
covered. The  salmon  red  ochers,  according  to  chemists, 
is  a new  discovery  in  the  ocher  line  and  because  of  its 
pink  cast  can  be  used  for  interior  work.  The  dark  ocher, 
which  is  also  said  to  be  new  on  the  market,  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  structural  iron,  automobile  engines  and 
steam  machinery. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING  M.  W. 
M.  P.  ASSOCIATION. 

IN  accordance  with  the  call  issued  by  President  F.  C. 
Rieboldt,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Master  Painters’  Association  met  at 
the  New  Southern  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  Wednesday,  March 
22,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  October  17,  18  and  19 
next. 

The  entire  committee  was  present,  consisting  of  H.  J. 
Barkley,  chairman,  Illinois  Central,  Carbondale,  111.;  A. 
B.  Phelps,  New  York  Central,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Martin 
Kane,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  Albany,  N. 
Y. ; H.  E.  Conrad,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Huntingdon, 
Pa’.;  and  Ole  Stubstad,  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Wi- 
nona, Minn.  Also  the  following:— President,  F.  C.  Rie- 
boldt, Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Wis.; 
Charles  Ettinger,  Illinois  Central,  Chicago;  A.  E.  Schmidt, 
Illinois  Central,  Freeport;  and  W.  R.  Parker,  representing 
John  Lucas  & Co. 

A tentative  plan  of  a very  interesting  program  was 
discussed,  which  will  be  definitely  announced  later.  The 
Hotel  Walton,  corner  Broad  and  Locust  streets,  Philadel- 
phia, has  been  selected  as  the  headquarters  for  the  con- 
vention, and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  next  annual 
meeting  will  be  the  largest  and  best  ever  held  by  the 
Association. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Phelps  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Barkley  attended  the 
meeting  with  their  husbands,  and  although  they  ran  into 
a snow  storm,  had  a very  good  time. 


John  McNamara,  for  many  years  employed  at  the 

Sayre  shops  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  under  Fore- 
man Painter  W.  H.  Dutton,  has  been  appointed  foreman 
of  the  painters  employed  at  the  new  round  house  in 
Sayre,  which  cost  the  Lehigh  Valley  about  $350,000  to 
erect. 

The  resignation  of  J.  C.  F.  Kunkle,  foreman 

painter  of  the  Renovo,  Pa.,  shops,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  occurred  March  1,  and  he  has  located  in  Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.,  in  the  future.  Mr.  Kunkle  is  a member 
of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.,  and  his  acquaintance  in  Asso- 
ciation circles  extends  to  practically  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

W.  H.  Pratt,  railway  representative  of  the  Heath 

& Milligan  Manufacturing  Company,  paint  manufacturers 
of  Chicago,  was  lately  calling  on  friends  of  the  eastern 
section  of  the  country.  Pratt  served  as  assistant  to  the 
late  William  Orr,  when  the  latter  was  in  charge  of  the 
Buffalo  shops  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  later  was  con- 
nected with  various  roads  in  the  middle  West. 

On  March  6 occurred  the  death  of  Morrisson 

Fryer,  aged  twenty-eight  years,  employed  as  an  interior 
car  decorator  at  the  Nashville,  Tenn.,  shops  of  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis  Ry.  The  deceased  was  a 
son  of  Master  Painter  J.  W.  Fryer,  of  the  above  road’s 
shops  at  Nashville,  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  a particularly 
nice  young  man,  clever  as  a craftsman,  and  with  a prom- 
ising future  before  him,  had  he  lived. 

Two  new  paint  baking  ovens  are  under  construc- 
tion for  use  at  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  to  supplement  the  oven  installed  there  some 
two  years  ago.  With  this  battery  of  three  ovens  it  is 
expected  that  the  output  of  oven-baked  car  surfaces  will 
be  greatly  augmented.  Should  these  ovens  prove  the  suc- 
cess which  the  first  one  has  been  found  to  be,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  half  a dozen  more,  at  least,  will  be  erected, 
and  that  ultimately  all  Pennsylvania  railroad  passenger 
equipment  cars  will  have  the  paint  and  varnish  oven- 
baked.  Commenting  on  this  new  venture,  an  Altoona 
paper  says: — “By  this  method  the  painting  of  a car  was 
reduced  from  sixteen  and  eighteen  days  to  seven  and 
eight  days,  as  well  as  reducing  the  force  of  men  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  work.” 

Recently  the  shop  foremen,  piece  work  inspec- 
tors, gang  foreman,  and  clerics  employed  at  the  Altoona 


shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  given  an  in- 
crease in  wages,  that  made  a lot  of  good  men  happy. 

At  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  the  traveler  will  be  pleased 

to  find  Master  Painter  R.  G.  Price  in  charge  of  the  Quebec 
Central  Ry.  Mr.  Price  has  an  equipment  of  36  locomo- 
tives, 976  freight  cars,  and  45  passenger  cars  to  keep 
dressed  up,  which  work  he  is  doing  in  a manner  to  please 
his  superior  officers. 

Speaking  of  Master  Painter  Frank  Robbins,  of 

the  Havana  Central  Ry.,  a friend  recently  returned  from 
the  capital  of  Cuba  describes  it  as  a fine,  clean  city  since 
the  Americans  spread  the  culture  of  the  scrub  brush  and 
the  sanitary  sewer  into  the  Spanish  fashioned  metropolis. 
Most  of  the  business  is  transacted  by  Spaniards,  and  they 
seem  to  remember  the  Maine,  or  something.  At  any  rate, 
the  recent  visitors  finds  that  they  are  soaking  the  tour- 
ists in  a manner  to  make  them  remember  Havana. 

W.  O.  Quest,  “Your  Uncle  Dudley,”  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Lake  Erie,  and  a preacher  of  rare  eloquence 
on  paint  atomizing  topics,  happened  in  Altoona,  March 
23,  and  took  occasion  to  inspect  Master  Painter  John 
Gearhart’s  baking  oven,  and  to  take  in  the  sights  of  the 
big  shop  town.  At  near  midnight  Messrs.  Gearhart,  and 
Little  accompanied  him  to  his  train  and  saw  him  on  his 
■way  rejoicing.  By  the  way,  W.  O.  Quest  worked  in  the 
locomotive  paint  shop  when  Charley  Mason  was  in  charge, 
in  1873,  D.  A.  Little  being  an  apprentice  there  at  the 
time. 

Machinists,  boiler  makers,  blacksmiths,  sheet 

metal  workers,  car  men,  including  painters,  employed  on 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  have  filed  a peti- 
tion in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Cincinnati 
asking  that  the  receivers  of  the  road  be  ordered  to  meet 
with  them  and  discuss  demands  for  increases  in  wages 
and  changes  in  working  conditions. 

At  this  writing  there  appears  to  be  trouble  brew- 
ing in  the  shops  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  and  Western 
Ry.,  over  which  A.  H.  Phillips  presides  as  master  painter, 
concerning  an  increase  in  both  the  day  work  and  piece 
work  pay. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  is  reported 

to  have  increased  the  pay  of  its  shop  force  one  and  a half 
and  two  cents  an  hour. 

The  fifteen  dining  cars  owned  and  operated  by 

the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  furnish  Master 
Painter  James  A.  Allen  a very  particular  and  exacting 
quality  of  work.  The  fame  of  the  dining  car  service  on 
the  New  Haven  is  country  wide,  and  to  this  fame  “Jim- 
mie” Allen  is  contributing  a full  measure.  Incidentally, 
about  15,000  pounds  of  chicken,  20,000  to  25,000  pounds 
of  beef,  and  7,000  pounds  of  broilers  are  consumed  on 
these  cars  each  month. 

William  J.  Josenhans,  for  many  years  foreman 

painter  of  the  P.  F.  W.  and  C.  Ry.’s  Allegheny  shops 
(Pittsburgh  North  Side),  has  for  a number  of  years  been 
an  invalid  and  confined  to  his  home.  “Bill,”  as  he  was 
familiarly  called  at  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Paint- 
ers’ convention,  is  quite  unable  to  walk,  and  only  gets  out 
of  his  home  when  taken  in  his  automobile.  Neverthe- 
less, he  appears  just  as  jovial  as  ever,  wearing  the  old 
time  friendly  smile  and  the  mustache  that  gave  him  dis- 
tinction, and  carrying  the  glad  hand  to  all  his  friends. 
In  passing,  let  readers  of  this  department  be  assured  that 
William  Josenhans  is  the  real  man  behind  the  sunny 
smile,  and  bears  his  affliction  with  the  grace  of  one  of  the 
manner  born.  At  his  home,  726  Rebecca  street,  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  he  is  always  delighted  to  greet  his  friends, 
and  letters  addressed  to  him  there  will  help  to  lift  the 
shadows  and  make  life  a little  fuller  and  finer. 

The  Southern  Railway  recently  awarded  medals 

to  its  employes  who  have  seen  twenty-five  or  more  years’ 
continuous  service  with  the  company.  In  all  classes,  from 
general  offices  to  the  humblest  position,  are  to  be  found 
some  1,758  men.  There  are  thirty-four  men  who  have  ex- 
ceeded fifty  years  of  service,  and  there  are  235  negroes 
on  the  list.  Most  of  these  medals  were  personally  pre- 
sented by  President  Fairfax  Harrison,  and  concerning 
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the  recipients  he  has  this  to  say: — “These  are  the  best 
men  the  company  carries  on  its  rolls,  for  they  have 
proved  their  loyalty  and  their  fitness  in  the  hard  school 
of  experience,  and  by  survival  of  strict  discipline.”  The 
medal  is  of  bronze  and  is  the  work  of  the  sculptor,  Vic- 
tor Brenner,  of  New  York.  The  obverse  of  the  medal 
bears  the  inscription,  “Southern  Railway  Company,  for 
Loyalty.”  The  reverse  carries  the  name  of  the  man  to 
whom  the  medal  is  awarded.  Master  Painter  W.  H.  Bur- 
ton, of  the  Spencer,  N.  C.,  shops  of  the  company,  with  a 
record  of  thirty-five  years  of  devoted  service,  was  one  of 
the  proud  recipients  of  the  medal. 

The  men  under  Master  Painter  Theodore  Hlm- 

berg,  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  in  common  with  all 
the  other  shop  employes  of  the  road,  have  received  an  in- 
crease in  wages  of  one  cent  an  hour.  Over  2,500  men  are 
affected. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 

Compensation  Act  was  enacted  recently  at  Altoona  when 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
measure,  made  its  first  payment  to  Mary  Bush,  widow  of 
W.  F.  Bush,  an  employe  of  the  company’s  repair  shops, 
who  was  killed  by  a locomotive  while  on  his  way  to  work. 
Mrs.  Bush  is  allowed  $21.48  a month  until  November  13, 
1921;  but  if  she  remarries  the  compensation  stops.  The 
company  also  paid  the  funeral  expenses  to  the  extent  of 
$100.  Bush  had  received  $13.42  a week. 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  of 

which  John  T.  McCracken  is  the  master  painter,  has  an- 
nounced to  employes  that  those  attaining  the  age  of  sev- 
enty years,  and  having  been  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany twenty-five  years,  will  be  retired  and  pensioned. 
About  forty  employes  are  said  to  be  eligible  to  retirement 
at  the  present  time  under  the  new  rule. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  has  or- 
dered from  the  American  Locomotive  Company  fifty  Pa- 
cific type  locomotives,  which  means  for  the  locomotive 
painting  a considerable  line  of  inspection  duties. 

Right  in  line  with  other  loyal  employes  of  the 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  you  will  find  Master  Painter 
William  Joyce  reading  with  pleasure  that  in  New  Zea- 
land the  big  engines  shipped  from  the  Baldwin  Works 
last  year  have  done  more  than  come  up  to  expectations. 

The  Erie  Railroad  has  ordered  from  the  Pressed 

Steel  Car  Company  seven  coaches  and  one  combination 
passenger  and  baggage  car  for  suburban  service.  These 
cars  will  he  of  all-steel  construction  and  finished  in  a 
manner  to  fully  meet  the  expections  of  Master  Car  Paint- 
er H.  A.  Polhemus. 

Master  Painter  W.  A.  Breithaupt,  of  the  Pullman 

Company,  is  giving  his  personal  attention  to  the  painting 
and  finishing  of  a private  car,  of  the  latest  type  and  con- 
struction, which  his  company  is  building  for  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad. 

As  showing  that  the  painting  department  of  the 

car  and  locomotive  manufacturing  plants  is  one  of  some 
magnitude  we  point  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  two 
months  of  the  present  year  orders  for  cars  and  locomo- 
tives were  as  follows: — Locomotives,  503;  passenger  cars, 
385;  freight  cars,  23,936. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  is  in  the 

market  for  fifteen  Mikado  and  fifteen  Santa  Fe  type  lo- 
comotives. This  consignment  will  bring  the  road’s  equip- 
ment of  motive  power  up  to  1,755  locomotives. 

Writes  a master  painter  to  this  department:  — 

“The  No.  2 subject  for  consideration  at  the  forthcoming 
Atlantic  City  convention  is  an  important  one,  and  I am 
mighty  glad  that  we  are  to  have  papers  on  it  by  such  men 
as  James  A.  Allen,  H.  A.  Polhemus  and  M.  L.  Shaffer.” 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  has  issued 

three  booklets  on  “Safety  and  Service,”  which  it  would 
be  of  interest  to  master  car  and  locomotive  painters  to 
read.  Master  Painter  James  Gratton’s  department  on  the 
above  road  is  contributing  materially  to  the  promotion  of 
Safety  First  throughout  that  enterprising  system. 

Simon  H.  Walker,  assistant  foreman  painter  of 

the  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  Altoona  car  shops,  is  a fine 
example  of  good*Americanism  and  modesty.  He  was  born 
in  1856  and  in  1878  entered  the  employ  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  as  a painter  in  the  Altoona  car  shops. 
April  3,  1905,  he  began  serving  the  city  of  Altoona  as  its 
first  Mayor,  under  the  commission  form  of  government. 
His  term  expired  on  April  6,  1908,  and  the  following  day 


he  returned  to  work  in  the  car  shops.  On  May  1,  1908,  he 
was  promoted  to  assistant  foreman  painter  of  the  shops. 
His  second  term  as  Mayor  began  on  December  4,  1911, 
and  expired  January  3 of  the  present  year.  Today  you 
may  find  him  doing  a plain  man’s  part  in  the  task  of 
making  the  world  a better  and  brighter '"state  of  exist- 
ence, meanwhile  assisting  Master  Painter  John  Gearhart 
in  the  administration  of  car  painting  affairs  throughout 
the  gigantic  Altoona  plant. 

Down  at  Shrevesport,  La.,  Master  Painter  J.  Hole- 

man,  of  the  Louisiana  Railway  and  Navigation  Company, 
is  doing  his  appointed  work  with  enthusiasm  and  a fine 
consideration  of  the  character  and  importance  of  the 
craft  of  which  he  is  an  able  exponent.  The  Louisiana 
Railway  and  Navigation  Company  has  an  equipment  of 
47  locomotives  and  1,400  cars,  and  the  painting  and  fin- 
ishing of  this  equipment  is  second  to  none. 

At  the  Mt.  Savage  shops  of  the  Cumberland  and 

Pennsylvania,  Master  Painter  J.  H.  Neder  is  turning  out 
some  of  the  best  looking  equipment  to  be  found  running 
in  Maryland.  Under  Neder’s  expert  care  is  an  equipment 
consisting  of  26  locomotives,  23  passenger  cars  and  1,745 
freight  cars. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  has  a pen- 
sion system  of  which  Master  Painter  George  Warlick  is 
justly  proud.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  system,  on 
January  1,  1910,  299  employes  have  been  pensioned.  Of 
this  number,  156  were  retired  on  account  of  the  age  limit, 
and  143  on  account  of  being  incapacitated.  During  six 
years  the  company  has  paid  in  pensions  $309,362.  The 
average  amount  of  each  monthly  pension  on  account  of 
incapacity  is  $32.42,  and  for  age  limit  $27.31. 

You  will  observe  that  the  Altoona  shops  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  have  a magnitude  quite  out  of  the 
ordinary.  For  example,  the  company’s  monthly  pay  roll 
is  $1,250,000.  The  value  of  a year’s  output  in  normal 
time,  including  the  new  cars  and  locomotives  that  are 
built  and  the  reconstruction  and  repairs  of  old  ones,  is 
$31,000,000.  The  company  has  a permanent  investment 
of  approximately  $20,000,000  in  the  shops  and  their  equip- 
ment. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  filed  an  order  with 

the  Pullman  Company  for  6 baggage,  4 baggage  and  mail, 
and  2 passenger  and  baggage  cars,  and  10  coaches,  all  of 
which  promises  some  important  inspection  duties  for 
Master  Painter  H.  Hengeveld’s  department. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  in  the  market  for  25 

coaches,  10  baggage  and  express  cars,  5 club  cars,  10  pas- 
senger and  baggage  cars  and  10  baggage  and  mail  cars, 
and  naturally  every  one  of  the  company’s  loyal  and  de- 
voted bunch  of  master  car  painters  is  feeling  as  though 
he  had  been  presented  with  a million-dollar  ball  park. 

Sent  in:— “There  are  three  fundamental  laws  of 

success  in  the  field  of  car  and  locomotive  paint  shop  fore- 
manship  duties,  namely,  right  thinking,  right  doing  and 
industry.” 

The  destruction  by  fire,  on  the  night  of  March  13, 

at  a loss  of  $150,000,  of  the  Cloverport,  Ky.,  shops  of  the 
Louisville,  Henderson  and  St.  Louis,  threw  250  men,  in- 
cluding quite  a force  of  painters,  temporarily  at  least,  out 
of  employment.  Several  passenger  cars  were  destroyed, 
and  five  locomotives  were  badly  damaged. 

— Master  Painter  I.  H.  Price,  of  the  St.  Louis  and 

San  Francisco,  in  common  with  other  employes  of  the 
road,  has  recently  received  from  W.  C.  Nixon,  receiver 
and  chief  operator,  a circular  urging  on  the  part  of  all 
employes  strict  economy  in  the  use  of  supplies.  The 
circular  shows  the  per  cent,  of  increase  of  supplies  con- 
sumed by  the  painting  department  to  be  as  follows:  — 
Acids,  165.5;  gasoline,  181.5;  brushes,  all  kinds,  10;  en- 
amels, all  kinds,  18;  oils,  30.9;  paints,  18.8;  varnish,  50; 
waste,  cotton  and  wool,  58.2. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  the  Nor- 
folk and  Western  reduced  its  operating  ratio  from  67.49 
to  64.74,  and  increased  its  net  revenue  4.41  per  cent,  in 
the  face  of  a decrease  in  total  operating  revenues  of  3.73 
per  cent.,  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  expendi- 
tures for  maintenance  of  way  14.5  per  cent.,  and  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  awaiting  repairs 
nearly  25  per  cent.  To  this  showing  of  efficiency  we  may 
be  sure  Master  Painter  O.  P.  Wilkins’  department  has  con- 
tributed its  full  share. 

Before  the  present  war  as  fine  painting  and  fln- 
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ishing  as  could  be  found  on  railway  equipment  in  Europe 
or  America  delighted  the  eyes  of  travelers  on  the  Bel- 
gian railroads.  The  trains  “de  luxe,’’  those  used  in  in- 
ternational service,  were  especially  splendid  examples  of 
the  painting  art,  and  were  said  to  confer  distinction  upon 
the  craft  of  that  now  war  devastated  country. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  Rail- 
road is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  liberal  railroad 
companies  in  America  in  its  expenditures  for  additions 
and  betterments  to  its  property,  one  of  the  most  minutely 
economical  in  its  expenses,  and  one  of  the  richest,  as 
measured  by  its  profits  to  its  owners.  On  this  road  the 
cost  of  repairs  of  locomotives,  passenger  cars  and  freight 
cars,  per  unit,  is  said  to  be  remarkably  low.  For  exam- 
ple, during  the  year  1915,  the  repairs,  per  locomotive, 
were  $2,565;  passenger  cars,  $459;  freight  cars,  $64.  The 
explanation  of  this  showing  is  that  the  Lackawanna  has 
ample  equipment  to  permit  of  shopping  locomotives  or 
cars  as  soon  as  it  becomes  economical  to  do  so.  It  also 
has  ample  facilities  to  take  care  of  all  the  equipment 
shopped,  and  a self-confessed  policy  of  making  repairs 
as  soon  as  they  are  needed.  As  an  essential  part  of  this 
organization,  the  department  under  the  administration  of 
Master  Painter  B.  E.  Miller  stands  out  as  a strongly  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  success  of  the  Road  of  Anthracite. 

A loyal  and  earnest  member  of  the  Master  Car 

and  Locomotive  Association  is  found  in  the  person  of  G. 

M.  Hoefler,  of  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works,  Dunkirk, 

N.  Y.  Hoefler  is  a man  of  parts,  of  fine  executive  ability, 
and  a craftsman  of  many  attainments.  This  tribute  to 
G.  M.  Hoefler  is  tendered  to  him  because  he  more  than 
deserves  it,  and  is  too  modest  to  acknowledge  the  fact. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known  that  Master 

Painter  John  D.  Wright,-  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  is  a 
“British  cousin,”  but  such  is  the  fact,  although  now  and 
for  many  years  snugly  ensconced  as  a citizen  of  the  good 
old  U.  S.  A.,  under  the  handsomest  flag  that  flaps  in  the 
ether.  John  was  born — mind  you,  folks,  he  is  not 
ashamed  of  the  date — in  the  year  1865,  near  London,  Eng- 
land, and  at  the  age  of  ten  came  with  his  parents  to  Hor- 
ace Greeley’s  famous. “best  country  on  God’s  footstool,” 
settling  in  Mattoon,  111.,  where  for  a few  years  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools,  going  from  thence  to  the  shops 
of  the  “Big  Four,”  over  which  his  father  presided  as 
foreman  painter.  For  five  years  he  was  employed  at 
these  shops,  after  which  for  the  next  seven  years  he 
worked  under  John  Rattenbury,  then  master  painter  of 
the  Rock  Island,  first  as  a journeyman,  then  as  foreman 
painter  of  the  Des  Moines  Valley  division.  Following 
this  experience,  he  was  assistant  to  Mr.  Rattenbury,  in 
direct  charge  of  the  painting  at  the  Chicago  shops.  Later 
he  served  as  foreman  painter  at  the  Chicago  and  North 
Western  Ry.’s  shops,  West  Chicago,  for  three  years,  and 
for  the  next  three  years  he  filled  the  position  of  foreman 
painter  with  the  Pullman  Car  Company,  at  Pullman,  111. 
Nineteen  years  ago  last  December  he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral foreman  painter  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
which  position  he  still  retains  with  unquestioned  ability. 
He  is  a strong  factor  in  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive 
Painters’  Association,  and  during  the  year  1910  served  as 
its  president.  As  a citizen,  and  as  the  administrative  of- 
ficer in  an  important  department  of  a great  railroad, 
John  D.  Wright  is  giving  of  his  best,  and  that  best  is  the 
sort  that  helps  mightily  in  making  this  land  big  and 
gr' ' t. 

Writing  under  date  of  March  28,  Master  Painter 

Charles  E.  Copp,  of  the  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  and 
Maine,  says: — '“For  the  first  time  in  my  foremanship  ex- 
perience of  nearly  forty-four  years,  one  of  my  men  died 
in  the  shop  yesterday  morninp  1 was  taken  away  after 
every  effort  was  made  to  revive  nfm.  It  was  pronounced 
heart  disease.  He  was  a car  washer  and  about  sixty-three 
years  old.  A son  of  his  is  among  my  crew  of  painters 
and,  as  may  be  imagined,  had  a sad  experience.” 

For  more  than  a year  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 

has  been  allowing  six  months’  pay  to  employes  who  en- 
listed for  the  European  war,  and  a separate  allowance, 
monthly,  of  $20  to  their  wives,  which  consideration  has 
had  the  effect  of  taking  from  the  roll  of  the  London, 
Ont.,  shops  of  the  company  over  150  of  the  most  skilled 
mechanics,  a number  of  painters  being  included.  At  this 
writing  recruiting  is  at  a fever  heat,  and  skilled  work- 
men are  hardly  to  be  had.  This  has  resulted  in  extending 
the  shopping  period  of  all  passenger  equipment  on  prac- 


tically all  Canadian  lines.  However,  on  the  Grand  Trunk, 
the  international  traffic,  passenger  and  freight,  has  kept 
up  to  a large  volume,  and  to  meet  the  demand  everybodv 
about  the  London  shops,  from  Master  Car  Builder  T.  Tre- 
leaven  to  Master  Painter  R.  Woods,  has  been  hustling  as 
only  men  can  when  engaged  in  meeting  a great  emer- 
gency. 

On  the  night  of  March  26,  fire  of  unknown  origin 
destroyed  the  New  Haven,  Conn.,  shops  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford,  causing  an  estimated  loss  of 
$700,000.  In  the  above  shops  many  men  have  served  as 
foreman  painters,  a former  master  car  builder  of  the  road 
stationed  there  years  ago  having,  it  is  said,  fifteen  of 
these  indispensable  officials  in  about  that  many  years, 
but  W.  B.  Getchell,  an  old  Boston  and  Maine  veteran,  and 
C.  E.  Copp’s  last  assistant  at  the  Lawrence,  Mass.,  shops 
of  the  company,  and  one  of  the  seventeen  men  who  were 
at  the  first  convention  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive 
Painters’  Association,  broke  the  record  and  remained  with 
the  aforementioned  M.  C.  B.  three  years.  This  plant  was 
also  the  old  stamping  ground  of  Frank  Taylor,  later  with 
Barney  & Smith,  and  lastly  traveling  representative  of 
the  Coe  Roll  Gold  Company. 

At  the  Charlestown  yards,  near  Boston,  of  the 
Boston  and  Maine,  on  the  afternoon  of  March  27,  fire 
swept  away  a big  freight  house,  destroying  property  val- 
ued at  more  than  $200,000,  and  making  necessary  some 
additional  freight  car  construction  and  painting. 

Ex-President  T.  J.  Hutchison’s  old  arterial  trou- 
ble, with  a constant  backache,  along  with  fear  of  the 
grippe,  which  has  been  epidemic  in  his  section  of  the 
country,  has  kept  him  in  doors  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  past  few  months,  but  at  last  a robin  has  perched  on 
his  window  sill  and  said  "Good  morning,”  and  now 
“Tom”  is  taking  sugar  in  his  morning  cup,  meanwhile 
fast  forgetting  the  snow,  slush,  sneezes,  salicylate  of  soda, 
and  the  forty-seven  other  absorbing  excitement  of  winter. 

At  the  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine, 

the  steel  underframing  of  cars  is  going  along  well  and 
material  for  the  whole  job  is  said  to  be  in  the  vard.  This, 
and  other  heavy  work,  has  somewhat  interfered  with  the 
usual  paint  shop  output,  but  Master  Painter  C.  E.  Copp 
is  of  the  opinion  that  his  department  is  not  falling  but  a 
few  cars  short  of  the  desired  output,  and  a little  later  mav 
reach  it.  At  last  account  a capable  man  to  handle  the 
piece  work  proposition  in  the  shops  had  been  installed, 
which  will  greatly  relieve  matters  for  Messrs.  Copp  and 
Stocks. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Ry.’s  largest  machine  shop,  at 

Stratford,  is  largely  given  over  to  the  manufacture  of 
war  munitions,  the  needs  of  the  great  conflict  displacing 
all  else  at  the  present  time.  Other  Canadian  railroads 
are  likewise  contributing  of  their  resources  and  sub- 
stance, with  the  result  that  the  painting  departments  of 
these  systems  are  being  in  some  cases  considerably  handi- 
capped. 


W.  T.  Hogan,  who  has  been  the  Eastern  representative 
of  the  Wolfe  Brush  Company  for  the  past  five  years,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  that  company  to  accept  a po- 
sition with  the  Ball  Chemical  Company,  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  will  be  their  representative  in  the  Eastern  territory. 
Mr.'  Hogan  is  well  known  all  over  the  country  by  both 
railroad  and  supply  men.  We  feel  that  his  ‘ large  ac- 
quaintance and  his  congenial  spirit  should  be  the  means 
of  his  making  good  with  the  Ball  Chemical  Company  or 
any  other  concern  he  might  represent.  The  Ball  Chemi- 
cal Company  can  congratulate  themselves  upon  securing 
a man  so  widely  and  favorably  known.  Wishing  “Bill” 
all  the  good  things  that  may  come  to  him  in  his  new 
position,  we  join  in  hearty  congratulations  upon  his  re- 
cent move. 


All  the  great  manufacturers  make  it  a point  to  have  at 
hand  for  ready  reference  all  the  catalogues  of  competing 
houses,  and  common  sense  suggests  the  wisdom  of  doing 
so.  And  the  merchant  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  do 
likewise  in  the  case  of  the  mail-order  catalogues,  not  alone 
because  knowledge  of  the  offerings  will  help  him  in  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  his  customers,  but  he  can  also 
direct  the  attention  of  the  traveling  salesmen  who  call 
on  him  to  the  goods  and  prices  exploited  in  the  big  cata- 
logues. 
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NEW  FIRMS,  BUSINESS  CHANGES,  ETC. 

Robert  Bell  and  Harry  Brisbee  have  opened  an  auto- 
mobile paint  shop  at  245  Edison  street,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  under  the  name  of  the  Utah  Auto  Painting  Com- 
pany. 

Daniel  W.  Lucas  has  opened  a factory  for  making  var- 
nish restorer  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Thomas  B.  Norris,  who  has  been  connected  with  F.  T. 
Akin  & Co.  for  the  past  17  years,  has  opened  a store  on 
Pleasant  street,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  opposite  the  post 
office,  with  a full  line  of  painters’  supplies  of  all  kinds. 

The  A.  Wilhelm  Paint  Company  has  made  extensive  re- 
pairs and  additions  to  its  plant  at  Third  and  Bern  streets, 
Reading,  Pa. 

Hugh  C.  MjcOsker,  who  has  been  in  the  wall  paper 
business  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  closed  out  his  stock  and 
retired  from  business. 

The  Reed  Wall  Paper  Company  has  occupied  a newly 
remodelled  sfore  on  North  Meridian  street,  Brazil,  Ind. 

H.  L.  Loehr  and  William  Ransberger,  contracting  dec- 
orators and  painters,  214  N.  Michigan  street,  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  have  dissolved  partnership.  The  business  will  be 
conducted  at  its  old  location  by  Mr.  Loehr,  while  Mr. 
Ransberger  will  operate  from  his  home,  715  Allen  street, 
until  other  arrangements  are  made.  The  partnership  was 
formed  October  30,  1897. 

T.  J.  Sekema  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  incorporated 
with  a capital  of  $2,500;  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
painting,  decorating,  glazing  and  interior  finishing. 
Thomas  J.  Sekema,  Fred  J.  Wegg  and  EL  W.  Pottle,  in- 
corporators. 

Gerrit  Vonk,  operating  paint  and  wall  paper  stores  at 
309  Bridge  street,  N.  W.,  and  1162  Madison  avenue,  S.  E., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  become  the  jobbing  representa- 
tive in  Grand  Rapids  for  the  Forest  City  Paint  and  Var- 
nish Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Quality  Paint  Shop,  owned  by  Howard  N.  Geyer, 
opened  for  business  March  18  at  12  West  Third  street, 
Sterling,  111.,  carrying  a line  of  paints  and  wall  papers. 

H.  F.  Koehler  & Bro.,  wall  paper  dealers,  have  added 
a four-story  warehouse  on  State  street,  in  the  rear  of  their 
store,  at  171  Michigan  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  One  floor, 
with  racks  holding  100,000  rolls  of  wall  paper  will  be 
given  over  to  a “bargain  department.” 

The  firm  of  Scales  & Davis,  at  New  Rockford,  N.  D., 
which  has  been  in  the  painting  and  general  decorating 
business  in  that  city  for  the  past  three  years,  has  been  dis- 
solved, and  the  two  partners  will  work  at  the  trade  sep- 
arately after  this. 

A.  W Prink  has  opened  a wall  paper  store  at  Canton, 
S.  D. 

A Sherwin-Williams  Company  Brighton-Up  Store  has 
been  opened  at  2021  Third  avenue,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
under  the  management  of  R.  J.  Tooker. 

Captain  W.  C.  Tyrrell  has  bought  a three  and  one-half 
acre  tract  at  the  corner  of  Wallace  and  Buford  streets, 
Beaumont,  Texas,  to  be  used  as  the  site  for  a paint  fac- 
tory to  be  operated  by  a new  company  to  be  organized 
with  a capitalization  of  $50,000. 

The  McTernan  Company,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a capital  stock  of  $10,000,  to  engage 
more  extensively  in  the  painting  and  interior  decorating 
business,  besides  handling  a large  line  of  wall  paper  and 
paint  supplies.  M.  McTernan,  an  officer  in  the  Youngs- 
town Master  Painters’  Association,  is  president. 

J.  Paul  Bateman  is  erecting  a paint  shop  at  the  corner 
of  Garfield  avenue  and  Grove  street,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

H.  R.  Musgrave  and  F.  R.  Collins,  who  have  carried  on 
a painting  and  decorating  business  at  Evansville,  Ind., 


under  the  name  of  Musgrave  & Collins,  have  dissolved 
partnership.  H.  W.  Musgrave  will  continue  the  business. 

American  Arts  and'  Industries  Association,  Inc.,  has 
been  incorporated  at  New  York  city,  to  design,  fashion 
articles,  advertising,  glass  making,  decorating;  capital, 
$350,000.  P.  L.  Woodward,  C.  R.  Pallen  and  W.  L.  Bar- 
num,  incorporators. 

Robert  E.  Mackay  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  organized  with 
capital  of  $10,000;  to  do  painting  and  decorating.  Robert 
E.  Mackay,  R.  H.  Jamison,  M.  T.  Flanagan,  Richard  Inglis 
and  W.  C.  Saeger  incorporators. 

Advance  Paint  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  stock  to  $50,000. 

iPaul  Uhlich  & Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  in  New 
York  city,  to  deal  in  paints,  chemicals,  drugs  and  oils. 
Capital,  $25,000. 

H.  Z.  Andre  and  J.  C.  Young  have  opened  a paint  and 
wall  paper  store  and  will  engage  in  the  painting  and  dec- 
orating business,  at  164  Stephenson  street,  Freeport,  111. 

F.  C.  Wagner  has  purchased  the  John  Conrad  & Co. 
book  store,  at  Eaton,  Ohio,  and  will  carry  wall  papers, 
paints  and  a general  line  of  stationery. 

The  E.  W.  Nelson  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Sanford, 
Me.,  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  to  conduct  a window  and 
sign  cleaning  business  and  deal  in  oils,  paints,  hardware 
and  sweeping  appliances. 

The  Buckeye  Oil  and  Paint  Company,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to 
$20,000. 

The  old,  established  paint  business  of  Hill  & Donahue, 
on  main  street,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  has  been  bought  by  Robert 
E.  Wilbur.  The  Hill  & Donahue  business  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Catskill.  H.  K.  Hill,  one  of  the  partners,  has 
been  connected  with  it  for  43  years.  W.  B.  Donahue,  the 
other  member  of  the  firm,  who  is  the  present  county 
clerk,  has  been  connected  with  the  business  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  years. 

Frank  E.  Olson  and  Ray  Stromberg  have  opened  a paint 
store  and  have  gone  into  the  painting  and  paperhanging 
business  at  Fairmont,  Minn. 

Thomas  Benish  has  become  general  manager  for  the 
Salter-Morgan  Company,  paint  manufacturers,  at  Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 

“The  High  Standard  Paint  Store”  is  the  name  of  a new 
paint  store  at  407  Church  street,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  which 
was  opened  by  the  Southern  Door  and  Glass  Company  on 
April  1. 

The  Cole  Paint  and  Glass  Company,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
has  changed  its  name  to  that  of  the  Campbell  Glass  and 
Paint  Company.  The  incorporators  are  T.  P.  Thonny,  J. 
C.  Dean,  T.  R.  Winfield,  J.  L.  McRee  and  Miss  Zoe  M. 
Cole. 

The  firm  of  Barksdale  & Harbison,  for  several  years  one 
of  the  largest  paint  and  oil  firms  in  Hattiesburg,  Miss., 
has  dissolved  partnership,  and  in  the  future  will  be  con- 
ducted by  John  G.  Barksdale. 

I.  Saltzman,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  with  capital  of  $5,000,  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing paints,  brushes  and  masons’  materials. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Paint  Company  has  bought  the  garage 
at  the  corner  of  Main  street  and  Alley  20,  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.  The  business  of  the  company  had  expanded  to  the 
extent  that  another  and  larger  building  was  necessary. 
The  building  which  was  purchased  is  a four-story  brick 
structure  and  will  furnish  ample  room  for  the  Blue  Rib- 
bon concern. 

It  is  said  that,  the  Sears  & Roebuck  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  as  been  considering  several  sites  in  Maine 
towns  for  locating  a wall  paper  mill. 

The  Modern  Painting  and  Decorating  Corporation,  wall 
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paper,  $5,000  capital.  Incorporators: — E.  Bloch,  H. 
Shimanowitz,  J.  Caraeff,  18  Pitkin  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brown-Pollard  Construction  Company,  builders,  dec- 
orators. dealers  in  building  materials,  general  contractors; 
capital,  $6,000.  Incorporators:— Richard  Brown,  Frank  B. 
Brown,  Robert  W.  Pollard,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  Well  Made  Paints  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In- 
corporated by  Henry  Bogart  and  others;  capital,  $10,000. 

The  Colby  Decorating  Company,  capital  stock  $10,000 
paid  in,  $3,000;  headquarters,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Officers, 
Carroll  D.  Colby,  president;  Willis  D.  Colby,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  Whitley  Paint  and  Paper  Company  has  grown  so 
swiftly  in  the  two  years  of  its  existence  that  its  original 
headquarters  now  serves  as  nothing  more  than  a ware- 
house. The  company  started  at  108  East  Second  street. 
The  present  headquarters  is  at  215  Main  street,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas. 

Kunuth  Bros.,  of  Creston,  la.,  have  established  a branch 
of  their  wall  paper  and  paint  store  in  the  Warren  depart- 
ment store,  at  Greenfield,  la. 

E.  H.  Blanchard,  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  incorporat- 
ed to  deal  in  paints,  oils,  varnishes,  wall  papers  and  pic- 
ture frames.  The  capital  stock  is  $7,500.  E.  H.  Blanchard, 
of  423  State  street,  Schenectady,  has  the  controlling  in- 
terest. Other  stockholders  are  Marian  A.  Blanchard  and 
Katherine  A.  Hinman. 

The  shortage  of  aniline  dyes,  due  to  the  war,  forced 
Frederick  Beck  & Co.,  wall  paper  manufacturers,  to  file 
a petition  in  bankruptcy  in  the  United  States  District 
Court,  March  9,  giving  liabilities  of  $623,607  and  assets  of 
$305,702.  The  firm  had  been  in  business  sixty  years.  It 
had  offices  at  111  Broadway  and  206  and  208  West  Twenty- 
ninth  street  and  a plant  in  Hoboken.  The  assets  include 
stock  worth  $41,602  and  machinery  worth  $191,887. 

T.  J.  Nelson  Co.,  Inc.,  is  a new  concern  which  has  opened 
a paint  and  wall  paper  store  at  31  Park  street,  Bangor,  Me. 

The  Heystek  & Canfield  Company,  wall  paper  jobbers, 
96  Monroe  avenue,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  have  added  to 
their  sales  force  W.  J.  French,  formerly  with  the  Addeman 
Wall  Paper  Company,  of  Detroit,  and  Arthur  R.  Lindsey, 
who  has  had  charge  of  the  wall  paper  department  in  a 
big  store  in  Marion,  Ind. 

William  L.  Kosburger  Co.,  Inc.,  waterproof  materials, 
paints,  oils,  greases;  capital,  $5,000.  Incorporators:— F. 
W.  Weiss,  A.  and  W.  L.  Kosburger,  179A  Schaeffer  street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton  & Hamilton  have  opened  a hardware  and 
paint  store  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Uncheckable  Varnish  and  Enamel  Company;  to  manu- 
facture paints;  capital,  $200,000.  Incorporators: — Helen 
Frane,  Robert  Mitchell  and  W.  K.  Miller,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  J.  Hildebrand  has  opened  a paint  and  wall  paper 
store  at  113  East  College  street,  Iowa  City,  la. 

The  Louisville  Auto  Painting  and  Trimming  Company 
has  been  incorporated  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  capital 
stock  of  $6,000. 

Stein  & Fleissig,  general  painting  and  decorating  busi- 
ness; capital,  $3,000.  Incorporators: — Rousi  Stein,  Tilly 
Fleissig  and  Louis  Millstein,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ray  Daisley  & Co.,  Inc.,  contractors,  sheet  metal  work- 
ers, painters;  capital,  $15,000.  Incorporators: — M.  Leff, 
W.  R.  Jackson  and  E.  Newman,  391  Fulton  street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

The  Kepler  Randolph  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio;  capital, 
$10,000;  wall  paper,  etc.  Incorporators: — Walter  T.  Kep- 
ler, R.  J.  Randolph,  H.  L.  Koogler,  H.  D.  Kepler  and  H.  G. 
Campbell. 

The  Michigan  Paint  Company,  Detroit,  N.  Y.;  capital, 
$10,000.  Incorporators: — N.  D.  Chapin,  N.  T.  Chapin  and 
Charles  H.  Franklin. 

The  Iron  Range  Railroad  Company  is  building  a paint 
shop  at.  Two  Harbors,  Minn.  The  structure  will  be  50xlS4 
feet  and  will  cost  approximately  $30,000.  It  will  be  con- 
structed of  concrete  blocks,  and  when  completed  will  be 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  paint  shop  equipment. 

The  Flaxol  Company,  Portland,  Me.;  manufacture  and 
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deal  in  paints,  varnishes,  painters’  supplies,  mill,  factory, 
engineering  and  railroad  supplies;  capital,  $25,000. 

Sterling  Color  Company,  general  commission  merchants 
and  selling  agents,  manufacturing  colors,  paints,  chemi- 
cals, oils,  dyestuffs  and  general  merchandise;  capital,  $10,- 
000.  Incorporators: — Warren  C.  King,  Arthur  L.  Benkert, 
Walter  M.  Ronan,  New  York  city. 

C.  G.  Pier,  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  has  sold  his  paint  and  wall 
paper  store  to  William  Zimmer. 

The  Flint  Varnish  and  Color  Works,  Ltd.,  of  Canada, 
a branch  of  the  Flint  Varnish  Works,  of  Flint,  Mich.,  has 
been  organized.  W.  W.  Mountain  will  head  the  new  con- 
cern. Factories  will  be  located  at  Toronto. 

A new  paint  shop  for  painting  government  wagons  and 
carriages  will  be  erected  at  Fort  Riley,  Junction  City, 
Kans. 

Fred  McAllister  has  established  himself  in  the  paint  and 
wall  paper  business  in  a store  on  the  south  side  of  the 
square,  Osceola,  la. 

F.  W.  Merk  Company,  Inc.,  has  beeu  incorporated  to 
deal  in  paints  and  varnishes,  with  a capital  of  $12,000; 
582  Eighth  avenue.  New  York  city. 

Nassau  Hardware  and  Paint  Works,  Inc.,  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Lynbrook,  N.  Y.,  to  manufacture  and  deal 
in  hardware  supplies,  paints  and  chemicals,  and  to  do 
decorating;  capital  $5,000. 

Extensive  additions  to  the  Flint  Varnish  Works,  at 
Flint,  Mich.,  have  recently  been  completed. 

French  Veneer  Company  has  been  incorporated  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  with  $5,000  capital,  to  manufacture  pol- 
ishes, cleaning  fluids,  chemicals,  etc. 

F.  E.  Aldrich  Company,  incorporated  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  for  manufacturing  and  dealing  in  oils,  paints  and 
lubricants;  capital,  $10,000;  F.  E.  Aldrich,  president  and 
treasurer;  E.  A.  Aldrich,  vice-president;  A.  T.  Vinson, 
secretary. 

Gustav  Harms  & Son,  painters,  decorators,  $5,000;  Gus- 
tav Harms,  Gustav  Harms,  Jr.,  Fred  H.  Harms,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y. 

Newman  & Knierim,  Inc.,  decorators,  have  rented  a 
store  at  924  Madison  avenue,  New  York. 

F.  M.  Brown  Company  are  rebuilding  their  paint  store 
on  Fore  street,  Portland,  Me.,  that  was  gutted  by  fire 
several  weeks  ago. 

M.  Dee,  interior  decorator,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  has  leased 
a store  at  619  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city. 

Frederick  Rose  & Co.,  decorators,  will  move  from  East 
Forty-fifth  street  to  14  East  Fifty-sixth  street.  New  York 
city,  after  alterations  are  completed. 

W.  S.  Jordan  has  rented  a building  on  West  Railroad 
avenue,  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  for  his  painting  business. 

J.  L.  White,  Jr.,  & Co.  have  been  incorporated  at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
wall  paper,  paints,  varnishes  and  other  supplies.  Capital, 
$5,000. 

The  Owensboro  Paint  and  Glass  Company,  of  Owens- 
boro, Ky.,  has  increased  its  capitalization  from  $7,000  to 
$15,000. 

Miss  Swift,  Inc.,  interior  decorations,  furniture,  paint- 
ings, upholstery,  fabrics;  capital,  $100,000.  Incorporators: 
— J.  F.  Russell,  Jr.,  G.  Mayo,  A.  M.  Swift,  11  East  Fifty- 
fifth  street,  New  York  city. 

The  Maxson  Paint  Specialties  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Denver,  Col.,  by  Roswell  R.  Maxson,  A.  B. 
Briggs  and  W.  M.  Masury.  Capital,  $30,000. 

FIRES. 

March  2.  Anderson  & Webb’s  paint  shop  at  Osage  City, 
Kans.,  destroyed  by  fire. 

March  9.  Several  hundred  dollars  damage  caused  by 
fire  in  the  store  of  the  Star  Wall  Paper  Company,  29 
Bradford  street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

March  10.  Slight  fire  in  a temporary  shed  at  the  Flint 
Varnish  Works,  Flint,  Mich.,  was  quickly  extinguished. 

March  26.  Three  iarge  shops  and  severa  1 smaller 
buildings  in  the  yards  of  the  N.  Y„  N.  H.  & H.  R.  R.,  at 
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New  Haven,  Conn.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  starting  in  a 
building  where  iron  was  stored,  spread  to  the  paint 
house,  where  hundreds  of  barrels  of  varnish  and  paints 
caught  fire,  and  then  jumped  to  the  signal  equipment 
storehouse,  the  boiler  shop,  tank  shop,  and  the  storehouse 
office.  Total  loss  over  $700,000. 

March  29.  The  Grove  & O’Keefe  Wall  Paper  Company’s 
building,  at  Leadville,  Colo.,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

March  30.  Fire  in  the  Western  Paint  Company’s  plant, 
at  405  North  Douglas  avenue,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
caused  $1,800  damage. 


OBITUARY. 

Edwin  B.  Bennett,  for  a number  of  years  the  Western 
manager  of  the  Eagle  White  Lead  Company,  died  March 
30,  at  his  residence,  1724  Park  avenue,  Chicago,  at  the 
age  of  71.  He  had  resided  in  Chicago  fifty-nine  years.  He 
is  survived  by  a widow  and  four  sons. 

John  Baron,  the  oldest  wall  paper  dealer  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  former  member  of  the  School  Board  and  City 
Council,  was  stricken  with  heart  disease  and  died  upon 
the  sidewalk  at  Twenty-fourth  and  Jefferson  streets,  at 

10  p.  m„  March  12.  He  was  74  years  old.  Mr.  Baron 
founded  the  wall-paper  firm,  John  Baron  & Son,  located  at 
512  East  Market  street,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  the 
firm  forty  years.  He  retired  only  recently.  Surviving 
him  are  two  daughters,  Misses  Alice  and  Louise  Baron, 
and  a son,  John  Baron. 

William  B.  Wilson,  of  South  Orange,  N.  J.,  died  March 
23,  of  heart  disease.  He  was  born  in  New  York  city 
sixty-four  years  ago  and  was  engaged  in  the  painting  and 
decorating  business,  retiring  five  years  ago.  He  leaves 
his  wife  and  five  children. 

William  H.  West,  a well-known  contracting  painter  and 
decorator  of  Gouverneur,  N.  Y„  and  formerly  for  many 
years  janitor  of  old  Gouverneur  Wesleyan  Seminary  and 
the  Presbyterian  church,  died  at  his  home  in  South 
Grove  street,  March  17,  aged  53  years. 

Garrett  V.  Hardenburgh,  82  years  old,  died  March  19, 
at  his  residence,  79  Cornelia  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Hardenburgh  was  born  in  Newtown,  L.  I.,  and  was  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  oldest  families  on  Long  Island. 
He  was  in  the  painting  and  decorating  business  on  lower 
Broadway,  in  the  Eastern  District,  for  forty  years,  re- 
tiring from  business  about  fifteen  years  ago. 

E.  H.  Haines,  widely  known  as  a manufacturers’  agent, 
and  one  of  the  founders  and  first  presidents  of  the  Paint, 

011  and  Varnish  Club  of  Chicago,  died  last  month  at  his 
home,  1250  Astor  street,  Chicago,  after  a long  illness. 
Mr.  Haines  was  born  in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  April 
23,  1847,  and  moved  to  Chicago  in  1870.  In  1872'  he  be- 
came a manufacturers’  agent  and  for  twenty  years  he 
occupied  the  same  offices  in  the  Ashland  Block,  represent- 
ing during  that  time  practically  all  of  the  largest  paint 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country.  November  12, 
1903,  he  married  Miss  Lillian  Smith.  He  was  a member  of 
St.  James’  Episcopal  Church,  the  Chicago  Athletic  Associ- 
ation, the  Chicago  Yacht  Club,  the  Exmoor  Country  Club 
and  other  organizations.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow. 

Harmon  Esser,  a veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  for 
years  connected  with  the  paint  firm  of  F.  W.  Devoe  and 
C.  T.  Raynolds  Company,  died  March  8,  at  his  home,  635 
Grand  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  born  in  New 
York  city  seventy  years  ago  and  had  lived  in  Brooklyn 
for  half  a century.  He  is  survived  by  three  daughters, 
Mrs.  Mary  Callahan,  Mrs.  Ida  Gatens  and  Hattie  Esser, 
and  two  sons,  Leo  and  Arthur.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Teresa. 


Every  decorator  will  be  interested  in  an  attractive  bro- 
chure which  the  Lincrusta  Works  “Pallas,”  Inc.,  121-123 
East  Twenty-fourth  street,  New  York  city,  is  just  issu- 
ing. It  illustrates  eleven  of  the  most  artistic,  best  sell- 
ing and  most  desirable  patterns  in  their  new  lines  of 
“Lincrusta  Pallas”,  and  “Lincrusta  Walton,”  including 
side  walls,  dadoes,  tile  patterns  and  wood  paneling.  The 
photographic  reproductions,  made  direct  from  the  mate- 
rial, show  the  beautiful  and  artistic  effects  that  can  be 
produced  by  the  use  of  either  Lincrusta  Pallas  or  Lin- 
crusta Walton,  of  which  the  Lincrusta  Works  “Pallas”  are 
the  sole  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the 
most  important  features  of  this  material  is  its  durability 
and  its  economy  to  maintain.  Any  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  high  class  wall  hangings,  who  fail  to 
receive  a.  copy  of  this  brochure,  may  obtain  one  on  re- 
quest. Kindly  mention  The  Painters  Magazine  when  writ- 
ing for  it. 


If  you  positively  knew  you  could  save  several  dollars 
on  every  barrel  of  oil  used  in  your  painting  work,  would 
you  not  hasten  to  avail  yourself  of  such  a proposition? 
The  Union  Petroleum  Company  state  that  their  Union 
Film  Oil  is  not  only  the  equal  of  linseed,  but  for  some 
classes  of  work  it  is  superior.  The  tdst  of  time  has 
proven  this.  Union  Film  oil  costs  much  less  than  lin- 
seed, and  is  claimed  to  have  the  body,  the  wearing  qual- 
ity, and  to  combine  perfectly  with  the  pigment.  The  man- 
ufacturers say  that  they  stake  their  reputation  on  the  vir- 
tues and  true  worth  of  Union  Film  Oil  for  all  painting 
purposes.  You  want  to  be  shown?  Write  to  them  and  ask 
them  to  send  you  samples  and  quotations;  two  k4nds, 
boiled  and  raw.  A postal  from  you  will  bring  them. 
Write  today  to  either  of  the  addresses  given  in  their  ad- 
vertisement on  page  37,  and  kindly  mention  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine  when  you  do  so. 


John  P.  Arnold,  founder  of  J.  P.  Arnold  & Co.,  dealers 
in  painters’  supplies  and  wall  paper,  and  for  a period  of 
forty  years  connected  with  the  painting  business  in  Eliza- 
beth, has  severed  his  connection  with  that  company  and 
retired  from  active  work.  The  firm,  however,  will  be  con- 
tinued under  the  same  name,  with  Frederick  McAllister, 
of  Newark,  as  president.  Mr  .Arnold  states  that  the  re- 
cent death  of  his  son,  John  W.  Arnold,  who  was  vice- 
president  of  the  J.  P.  Arnold  & Co.,  caused  him  to  take 
the  step.  He  had  expected  that  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company  would  eventually  fall  to  his  son, 
but  the  sudden  death  made  all  the  responsibility  revert 
to  the  elder  Mr.  Arnold.  John  P.  Arnold  learned  the 
painting  business  in  Elizabeth  when  he  was  about  sixteen 
years  old.  He  worked  independently  for  a while  and  es- 
talished  his  first  paint  and  wall  paper  store  at  83  Living- 
ston street.  Several  years  later,  on  account  of  increasing 
business,  he  moved  to  57-57.%  street,  where  later  he  en- 
tered into  partnership  with  Henry  Textor,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Arnold  & Textor.  Increasing  business  required 
this  firm  to  .get  larger  quarters,  so  it  moved  to  127  First 
street.  Fire  destroyed  the  store  and  stock  in  December, 
1904.  The  firm  then  took  temporary  quarters  in  Fulton 
street  just  above  First  street,  and  at  this  time  bought  the 
property  at  123  First  street,  upon  which  a modern  store 
was  erected. 

A short  time  after  moving  to  this  building  Mr.  Arnold 
bought  out  the  share  of  his  partner,  and  it  was  then  that 
J.  P.  Arnold  & Co.  was  organized.  In  November,  1914,  a 
fire  destroyed  this  building  and  contents,  and  the  firm  re- 
opened at  the  Prince  street  building,  which  it  now  occu- 
pies. 


Charles  Naeckel,  founder  of  the  Chas.  Naeckel  & Sons’ 
Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Company,  of  West  Second  street, 
Davenport,  la.,  celebrated  his  ninetieth  birthday  by  a fam- 
ily dinner  at  his  home  on  Western  avenue,  on  March  31. 
There  were  about  twenty-four  children  and  grandchildren 
in  the  party.  Mr.  'Naeckel  has  for  a number  of  years  left 
the  active  management  of  the  company  that  bears  his 
name  to  his  sons,  Alex,  Louis  and  Oscar,  although  still 
taking  a great  deal  of  interest  in  the  growth  of  the  big 
business  which  has  made  this  firm  one  of  the  best  known 
all  over  Iowa  and  Middle  West. 


A lecture  on  “Linseed  Oil — Its  Use  in  Paints  and  Var- 
nishes” was  given  by  G.  W.  Thompson,  chief  chemist  of 
the  National  Lead  Company,  before  the  Cooper  Union 
Chemical  Society,  on  Saturday  evening,  April  8. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  Ernest  H.  Cook,  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  which  will 
be  found  on  page  31.  The  illustration  shows  the  brush 
cleaner  that  was  favorably  commented  on  when  exhibited 
at  the  Cincinnati  convention.  It  does  not,  however,  show 
the  cover,  which  fits  down  over  the  inner  box,  in  a water 
seal,  and  which  thus  prevents  the  evaporation  of  the 
cleaning  fluid.  Mr.  Cook  is  a practical  painter  of  many 
years’  experience,  and  has  carefully  thought  out,  in  in- 
venting this  apparatus,  all  the  conditions  which  must  be 
met  to  make  a time,  labor  and  money-saving  brush 
cleaner.  At  the  present  high  price  of  brushes,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  any  contracting  painter  will  save,  by  its  use, 
the  cost  of  this  cleaner  three  or  four  times  over  in  the 
course  of  a year. 


Do  not  forget  that  people  will  judge  you  by  the  way 
your  store  looks. 
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Oscar  Schlegel  Manufacturing  Company,  111  East 
Twelfth  street,  New  York,  are  calling  attention  to  Uneedit 
Flat  White  Paint,  which  they  claim  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  in  modern  scienqe — flat  white 
paint — for  use  on  woodwork  or  walls,  undercoats  of 
enamels,  metal  ceilings  or  any  inside  work.  There  have 
been  other  flat  white  paints  made,  but  the  manufacturers 
of  this  claim  to  have  discovered  a process  by  which  the 
treatment,  in  some  form  or  other  to  prepare  the  walls, 
which  is  required  by  most  other  flat  paints,  is  in  this  paint 
eliminated.  All  you  have  to  do  with  Uneedit  Flat  White 
Paint  is  to  add,  for  the  first  coat,  a pint  to  a gallon  of 
raw  linseed  oil  and  you  get  the  preparatory  coat  without 
putting  on  any  other  coats  beforehand.  The  remarkable, 
easy  wTorking,  the  full  flowing,  the  intense  covering,  the 
beautiful  finish,  without  any  laps  or  brush  marks,  and  a 
finish  which  can  be  secured  by  anyone,  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  in  any  weather,  makes  it,  so  they  say,  the  most 
wonderful  discovery  ever  made  by  any  paint  manufac- 
turer. They  ask  that  anyone  who  has  ever  tried  washable, 
liquid  wall  finish,  should  try  this  and  see  the  enormous 
difference  between  this  and  anything  ever  achieved  be- 
fore. 


THE  GET-TOGETHER  CLUB. 

THE  Get-Together  Club,  composed  of  managers,  as- 
sistants and  clerks  of  the  Sherwin-Williams  Com- 
pany, held  its  annual  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
Cleveland,  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  21,  and  elected  the 
following  officers: — President,  A.  E.  Kydd;  vice-president, 
C.  G.  Bull;  secretary,  P.  F.  Kinnison;  treasurer,  W.  R. 
Macklind;  Board  of  Governors,  Earl  Hess,  E.  W.  Lutes, 
O.  A.  Hasse,  C.  C.  Andrews  and  E.  C.  Holton. 

W.  H.  Cottingham  spoke  on  “Industrial  Preparedness”; 
J.  C.  Beardslee,  “Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.”;  A.  W.  Frank, 
“Financial  and  Business  Outlook,”  and  George  A.  Martin, 
“Some  Men  I Have  Known.”  P.  F.  Kinnison  and  T.  Mor- 
gan Phillips  sang.  C.  M.  Lemperly  had  charge  of  the 
banquet. 

The  club  was  founded  thirteen  years  ago  by  Mr.  Cotting- 
ham, president  of  the  company,  for  social  purposes  and 
debates  on  current  events. 


Alex.  West,  general  sales  manager  of  the  United  States 
Gutta  Percha  Paint  Company,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  manu- 
facturers of  Rice’s  Mill  White,  attracts  considerable  at- 
tention when  he  travels  by  riding  in  a closed  automobile, 
painted  white  with  gilt  trimmings. 


A paint  labeling  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Maryland 
Legislature,  on  March  9,  by  Delegate  Antonie,  of  Balti- 
more. 


Newspapers  all  over  the  country  are  talking  of  the  ad- 
vances in  paint  prices,  due  to  war  conditions.  Now  is 
the  “psychological  moment”  for  contracting  painters  to 
raise  their  prices. 


The  thirty-fifth  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the 
New  York  Trade  School  were  held  in  the  school  building, 
First  avenue  and  Sixty-seventh  street,  on  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, March  29. 


LABOR  LEGISLATION  OF  1915. 

THE  annual  summary  of  labor  legislation  in  the 
United  States,  published  by  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, which  appears  as  its  Bulletin  No.  186,  covers  the  ac- 
tivities in  this  field  during  1915,  of  forty-five  States,  two 
Territories  and  the  Federal  Congress.  With  three  excep- 
tions, Kentucky,  Maryland  and  Mississippi,  every  State  in 
the  Union  held  a legislative  session,  regular  or  extra,  in 
1915,  and  of  these,  all  but  two,  Louisiana  and  Virginia, 
enacted  laws  of  special  interest  to  labor.  The  bureau’s 
report  reproduces  the  text  of  all  these  labor  laws  and  pre- 
sents a concise  review  of  each  class  of  legislation.  The 
workmen’s  compensation  laws  are  omitted,  having  been 
published  separately  in  the  bureau's  recently  issued  Bul- 
letin No.  185. 

Aside  from  the  enactment  of  workmen’s  compensation 
laws,  perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  year  is  the  growth  of  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion plan,  uniting  in  one  authority  the  administration  of 


workmen’s  compensation,  factory  inspection  and  other  la- 
bor laws.  This  plan  was  adopted  in  1915,  in  Colorado,  In- 
diana, Montana,  Nevada  and  New  York. 

Especially  notable  in  the  legislation  of  the  year  was  the 
attention  given  to  the  subject  of  unemployment  and  public 
employment  offices.  In  Illinois,  a commission  on  unem- 
ployment, consisting  of  three  representatives  of  labor, 
three  of  employers  and  three  of  the  public,  was  established 
to  report  at  the  next  legislative  session.  In  connection 
with  the  State  employment  offices,  a general  advisory 
board  was  established  to  investigate  and  deal  with  unem- 
ployment. California  and  Nevada  passed  resolutions  call- 
ing for  investigation  of  unemployment.  In  Idaho  emer- 
gency employment  is  to  be  provided  by  county  boards  of 
commissioners  for  unemployed  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  been  for  six  months  residents  of  the 
State.  Employment  is  to  be  on  the  highways,  at  rates  to 
be  fixed  by  the  county  boards,  not  more  than  sixty  days’ 
work  of  this  kind  to  be  furnished  any  person  within  one 
year.  One-half  of  the  expense  is  to  be  borne  by  the  State, 
and  refusal  to  perform  the  work  assigned  debars  one  from 
this  form  of  relief  for  the  period  of  one  year. 

Public  employment  offices  were  provided  for  in  Califor- 
nia, Idaho,  Iowa,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  and  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  extension  of  the  system  of  public 
employment  offices  in  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Oklahoma. 
The  licensing  and  supervision  of  private  employment  offi- 
ces were  provided  for  in  seven  States,  Colorado,  Nebraska, 
Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas  and  Wiscon- 
sin, while  Idaho  prohibited  the  maintenance  of  private 
employment  agencies  operated  for  profit. 

Laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  women  and  chil- 
dren were  quite  as  numerous  as  in  preceding  years.  Not- 
able among  these  were  the  minimum  wage  laws  enacted 
by  Arkansas  and  Kansas,  making  eleven  States  which  now 
have  such  legislation.  California,  Massachusetts  and 
Washington  passed  amendments  to  their  minimum  wage 
laws,  not,  however,  involving  any  important  modifications. 
In  Idaho  a commission  to  investigate  the  subject  of  mini- 
mum wage  legislation  was  provided  for. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  field  of  child 
labor  legislation,  notably  in  the  States  of  Arkansas  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  latter  State  the  law  requires  eight 
hours  per  week  of  school  attendance  for  children  under 
the  age  of  sixteen,  such  attendance  to  be  between  the 
hours  of  8 a.  m.  and  5 p.  m. 

In  the  field  of  safety  provision,  the  most  detailed  enact- 
ments were  those  formulated  by  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion of  Wisconsin  and  the  industrial  boards  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  rules  and  orders  of  these  bodies 
indicate  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  to  be 
met,  which  it  is  impossible  for  an  ordinary  legislative 
committee  to  procure.  The  worker’s  welfare  is  looked 
after  in  less  usual  ways  by  new  enactments  in  some  States 
regulating  the  sanitary  conditions  in  labor  camps,  rail- 
way labor  camps  and  the  like. 

Laws  to  regulate  the  giving  of  clearance  cards  or  state- 
ments of  cause  of  discharge  were  enacted  in  three  States, 
California,  Indiana  and  Oregon,  while  in  two  States,  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada,  the  right  is  given  the  employe  by  law 
to  hear  and  answer  charges  brought  by  “spotters”  before 
being  discharged  on  their  evidence.  Other  important  laws 
enacted  during  1915  were  the  Seamen’s  act,  which  made 
numerous  provisions  for  safety  and  abolished  arrest  and 
imprisonment  for  desertion;  the  Alaska  and  Arizona  old- 
age  pension  laws  and  the  California  act  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  a commission  to  report  on  the  subject  of 
social  insurance. 


The  true  secret  of  the  success  of  the  mail-order  house 
is  found  in  the  one  word,  “Service,”  and  by  reverse  rea- 
soning if  the  local  store  keepers  can  make  the  mail-order 
house  less  of  a want  and  less  of  a public  convenience  in 
your  vicinity,  you  check  its  progress  and  benefit  vour 
business  to  just  this  extent,  and  this  is  precisely  what 
thousands  of  retailers  are  doing  today.  They  realize  that 
the  mail-order  business  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  the 
conflict  has  already  resolved  itself  into  one  of  education, 
value,  price  and  service.  Such  realization  is  the  first 
step  towards  handling  the  situation  successfully. 


Firmness  is  an  excellent  quality,  but  when  it  deteri- 
orates into  stubbornness,  it  usually  becomes  a two-edged 
sword.  Prejudice  is  usually  so  difficult  to  dislodge  as"  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  the  effort  required  is  worth 
while.  Certainly  the  same  amount  of  effort,  if  expended 
in  other  directions,  would  be  more  profitable! 
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ST.  LOUIS  CLUB  STARTS  “CLEAN-UP  AND 
PAINT-UP”  BALL  ROLLING. 

THE  members  of  the  St.  Louis  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Club  enjoyed  “beefsteak  and  beer”  at  their  March 
meeting,  held  at  Tony  Faust’s,  on  March  15. 

After  the  various  delectable  food  stuffs  and  liquid 
nourishments  had  been  put  away,  President  Moore  re- 
minded the  members  that  this  was  the  last  meeting  un- 
der the  old  constitution,  and  appointed  J.  W.  Bray,  H.  F. 
Lodge  and  Wm.  J.  Phelan  to  serve  as  a nominating  com- 
mittee, and  to  present  at  the  annual  election  meeting  in 
April  its  nomination  for  each  of  the  nine  officers  and 
directors  to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  secretary  then  read  a copy  of  the  memorial  reso- 
lutions on  the  late  William  H.  Gregg  and  on  motion  by 
C.  M.  Shirley,  seconded  by  J.  W.  Bray,  they  were  adopted, 
and  the  secretary  instructed  to  spread  same  on  the  min- 
utes and  to  have  an  engrossed  copy  sent  to  the  family. 
The  text  of  this  follows:  — 

MEMORIAL. 

Wm.  H.  Gregg. 

Wm.  H.  Gregg  was  born  in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  in  1831,  and 
died  in  St.  Louis,  January  14,  1916,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
his  life. 

He  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1S46,  but  returned  shortly  to  Pal- 
myra, and  again  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1847,  making  this  pity 
his  home  thereafter. 

Beginning  his  business  career  by  clerking  for  various  con- 
cerns. he  became  a partner  of  the  firm  of  Warne  & Merritt, 
in  1854. 

Afterwards  he  engaged  in  other  lines  of  business  until  May, 
1S67,  when  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Southern  White  Lead 
Company,  holding  office  as  president  of  that  company  until 
1889,  when  he  retired  from  active  business. 

He  was  always  kind  and  gentle  in  his  personal  relations  and 
affectionate  to  his  family  and  closest  friends:  a man  well  in- 
formed on  current  subjects,  of  strict  integrity,  devoted  to  his 
home,  his  family,  and  his  books;  a lover  of  nature  and  out- 
door life;  a close  follower  of  the  tenets  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
His  was  a life  pure  and  noble;  his  reputation  without  a blem- 
ish. 

He  leaves  to  his  friends  and  associates  and  his  family  the 
good  husband  and  father  has  gone  to  his  eternal  rest, 
priceless  heroitage  of  an  unsullied  name.  A good  citizen,  a 

Geo.  O.  Carpenter. 

. Geo.  S.  Mepham. 

F.  V.  Hammar. 

President  Moore  then  turned  the  meeting  over  to  Allen 
W.  Clark,  who  gave  a talk  on  the  National  “Clean-Up 
and  Paint-Up”  compaign.  This  was  illustrated  with  lan- 
tern slides. 

Following  this  talk,  Mr.  Clark  introduced  J.  P.  Lick- 
lider,  the  new  advertising  manager  of  the  Campbell  Glass 
and  Paint  Company  (formerly  assistant  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  and  a prominent 
member  of  the  St.  Louis  Advertising  League),  with  the 
statement  that  Mr.  Licklider  had  agreed  to  accept  the 


chairmanship  of  the  local  Campaign  Committee.  Mr. 
Licklider  spoke  briefly,  reminding  the  members  that 
team  work  would  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  C.  S. 
Earnhart,  of  the  Movie  Advertising  Company,  then  ex- 
plained the  value  of  movie  films  for  advertising  the  cam- 


paign and  showed  the  National  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up” 
campaign  bureau’s  sixty-second  “trick  film.” 

Several  other  members  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  cam- 
paign work  and  the  meeting  adjourned  after  it  had  been 
agreed  that  the  1916  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up’’  in  St. 
Louis  should  be  a model  one. 


The  Markets 


MANY  of  the  important  paint  materials  are  in  a more 
complicated  position  than  they  were  a month 
ago.  White  lead  and  the  other  lead  pigments  not 
only  have  gone  up  in  price  during  the  interval,  but  the 
quotations  as  now:  given  are  largely  nominal.  Producers 
will  not  accept  business  for  future  delivery,  or,  at  least, 
will  do  so  only  on  condition  that  prices  will  depend  on 
those  ruling  at  time  of  delivery.  Some  of  the  blacks, 
notably  lampblack  and  carbon  gas  black,  are  also  in  a 
nominal  position,  as  the  output  is  pretty  well  sold  ahead 
and  the  spot  market  is  controlled  by  second  hands.  Zinc 
oxide  and  lithopone  have  not  changed,  and  outside  of 
regular  contract  deliveries,  there  is  no  sign  of  activity  in 
the  market.  Makers  of  flat  wall  paints  have  been  bidding 
for  casein,  but  cannot  get  any  large  amounts.  Importers 
recently  bid  20c.  per  pound  for  casein  in  the  Argentine 
and  were  turned  down.  Linseed  oil  shows  a net  decline 
for  the  month,  but  the  change  has  been  moderate.  The 
future  position  of  oil  is  unsettled,  but  hopes  of  lower 
prices  have  been  aroused  by  declines  in  seed  values  at 
Duluth.  Other  oils  used  in  the  paint  and  varnish  trade 
have  been  firm  in  price,  and  China  wood  oil  has  been 
bringing  record  prices  in  the  spot  market.  The  fact  that 


stocks  are  about  exhausted  has  helped  to  advance  prices. 
Soya  bean  and  com  oils  also  are  higher  than  a month 
ago.  Spirits  of  turpentine  show  but  little  net  change, 
though  the  market  was  firmer  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  period.  The  lateness  of  the  season  has  been  a factor 
in  cutting  down  jobbing  demand  for  the  various  paint- 
making materials,  and  naturally  has  been  against  active 
trading. 

White  Lead,  Dry  and  in  Oil. 

Developments  in  the  market  for  white  lead  have  been 
unusual  inasmuch  as  present  prices  are  nominal,  except 
for  prompt  shipment.  The  position  of  pig  lead  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  unsettled  market  for  the  pigments. 
This  is  brought  about  not  only  because  pig  lead  has  gone 
up  in  price  and  is  likely  to  go  still  higher,  but  also  be- 
cause export  demand  has  been  heavy  enough  to  cause 
fears  that  the  supply  will  not  be  large  enough  for  domes- 
tic needs.  The  lowest  price  now  quoted  for  dry  basic 
carbonate  of  lead  is  8%c.  per  pound.  This  price  is  given 
only  to  buyers  of  the  largest  quantities,  and  higher  prices 
are  asked  for  smaller  amounts.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances prices  for  white  lead  are  stable  and  apply  both  to 
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spot  business  and  to  contracts  covering  future  deliveries. 
Now  the  price  is  restricted  to  spot  transactions  and  no 
quotation  is  given  on  forward  positions.  Corroders  will 
take  orders  for  future,  but  only  on  a basis  that  the  prices 
are  to  depend  upon  the  open  market  quotations  at  the 
time  delivery  is  made.  Basic  sulphate  white  lead  has  been 
even  firmer  than  basic  carbonate  and  the  two  are  now 
quoted  at  the  same  levels.  White  lead  in  oil  is  held  at 
one  cent  per  pound  higher  than  was  quoted  in  our  last 
report.  The  lowest  price  is  9%c.  per  pound,  and  this  re- 
fers only  to  large  amounts.  On  smaller  lots  a graded  scale 
is  operative,  with  prices  as  follows: — 100,  250  and  500- 
pound  kegs,  1014c.  per  pound;  25  and  50-pound  kegs,  10%c. 
per  pound:  1214-pound  kegs,  11c.  per  pound;  1,  2,  3 and  5- 
pound  cans,  1214c.  per  pound.  On  lots  of  500  pounds  or 
more  prices  are  one-half  cent  per  pound  less  than  the 
above.  These  prices,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dry  product, 
apply  only  for  prompt  shipment,  as  there  are  no  quota- 
tions for  futures. 

Red  Lead  and  Litharge. 

There  has  been  a good  export  demand  for  red  lead  and 
litharge  for  some  months.  Domestic  consumers  also  have 
been  taking  large  amounts  and  as  foreign  grades  were 
offered  less  freely,  this  also  helped  to  increase  call  for 
the  domestic  products.  With  a shortage  of  the  metal  con- 
fronting manufacturers,  there  is  a tendency  now  to  refuse 
export  business,  in  order  that  supplies  may  be  conserved 
for  the  domestic  trade.  Prices  have  advanced  during  the 
month,  and  all  business  is  now  confined  to  prompt  ship- 
ment. Dry  red  lead  is  very  firm,  with  9%c.  per  pound  as 
the  inside  price  of  sellers.  There  is  a distinction,  accord- 
ing to  quantity,  and  only  buyers  of  large  lots  can  secure 
supplies  at  the  above-named  figure.  Red  lead  in  oil  is  not 
offered  under  1014c.  per  pound.  Prices  also  vary  accord- 
ing to  quantity  and  smaller  lots  are  quoted  on  the  follow- 
ing basis: — 100-pound  steel  kegs,  11c.  per  pound;  25  and 
50-pound  steel  kegs,  1114c.  per  pound;  1214-pound  steel 
kegs,  1114c.  per  pound.  On  lots  of  500  pounds  -or  more 
prices  are  one-half  cent  per  pound  less  than  above.  Lith- 
arge, likewise,  has  gone  up  one  cent  per  pound  during  the 
period  and  is  now  held  at  an  inside  figure  of  914c.  per 
pound. 

Linseed  Oil. 

The  quotation  of  78c.  per  gallon  as  given  in  our  last 
issue  was  the  high  point  reached  this  season.  Since  then, 
values  have  been  a little  easier  and  there  were  times 
when  contract  oil  in  carlots  was  offered  at  74c.  per  gallon. 
The  quotation  at  present  is  76c.  per  gallon  for  spot  and 
prompt  delivery,  although  it  is  possible  that  this  figure 
might  be  shaded  on  deliveries  through  the  summer 
months.  On  5-barrel  lots  the  price  has  been  one  cent  a 
gallon  over  that  asked  for  carlots,  and  single  barrels 
brought  one  cent,  a gallon  over  the  5-barrel  price.  Local 
conditions  have  kept  this  market  above  the  price  quoted 
in  the  West.  One  plant  was  damaged  by  fire  some  time 
ago  and  has  not  been  in  operation  since  then.  Another 
plant  was  closed  the  first  week  of  April,  owing  to  a strike 
of  the  laborers.  These  conditions  have  kept  crushers  from 
competing  strongly  for  business  and  this  helped  to  steady 
Prices.  Another  factor  which  strengthened  the  market 
was  the  lack  of  cars  for  making  shipment.  The  seed  situ- 
ation has  been  easier  with  regard  to  domestic  offerings, 
but  prices  for  Argentine  seed  are  holding  pretty  steady 
and  there  is  still  a scarcity  of  vessels  for  bringing  the 
seed  to  this  country.  Jobbing  demand  for  oil  has  been 
dull  and  the  late  spring  season  has  worked  against  an 
active  market.  Some  of  the  large  consumers  place  con- 
tracts for  March-May  and  even  longer,  and  withdrawals 
against  contracts  have  furnished  the  largest  outlet  for  oil. 
The  cake  market  has  gone  down  in  price  and  closes  in  a 
nominal  position,  with  the  freight  situation  making  ex- 
ports difficult.  The  approach  of  the  planting  season  has 
aroused  discussion  regarding  the  coming  flax  acreage,  and 
all  reports  so  far  received  have  indicated  a material  in- 
crease over  the  area  of  last  season.  As  a larger  flax  crop 
would  mean  lower  priced  oil  there  is  a disposition  at  pres- 
1 nt  on  the  part  of  firms  to  await  further  developments  in 
tho  flax-growing  sections  before  placing  contracts  for 
oil  In  distant  position. 

Dry  Colors. 

The  chemical  colors  have  been  in  an  unsettled  posi- 
tion for  a long  time  and  offerings  have  been  restricted  in 
the  case  of  such  selections  as  Prussian  blue,  mllori  blue, 
chrome  green,  chrome  yellow,  para  reds.  Vandyke  brown! 


vermilion,  etc.  No  improvement  has  resulted  in  the  past 
month,  and  if  anything,  these  selections  are  in  a worse 
position  than  ever.  Prices  are  steadily  going  upwards, 
with  no  hope  of  immediate  relief.  Lampblack  and  carbon 
gas  black  are  now  added  to  the  list  of  colors  for  which 
prices  are  nominal.  Producers  of  these  colors  are  sold 
ahead  and  offerings  in  the  spot  market  are  hard  to  lo- 
cate and  prices  show  a marked  advance  over  normal 
levels. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

Manufacturers  of  domestic  zinc  oxide  are  making  deliv- 
eries against  contracts  and  have  practically  sold  their  en- 
tire output  in  this  way.  Prices  for  American  zinc  oxide 
were  established  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year  and  cov- 
ered deliveries  over  the  first  half  of  1916.  These  prices  are 
still  effective,  but  are  of  no  interest  at  present  as  sellers 
are  unable  to  accept  new  contracts  and  have  nothing  to 
offer  in  the  spot  market.  In  the  case  of  French  process 
zinc  oxide,  prices  were  established  covering  a period  of 
three  months  and  the  quotations  for  the  second  quarter  of 
the  year  were  published  early  in  March.  These  prices 
also  are  nominal  at  present  as  producers  have  allotted 
their  production  and  are  making  distribution  according  to 
contract  requirements. 

Ready  Mixed  Paints. 

The  position  of  prepared  paints  may  be  understood  from 
a review  of  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  market  for 
raw  materials.  During  the  past  month  sharp  advances 
were  reported  in  the  case  of  practically  all  dry  colors, 
and  the  lead  product  not  only  went  up  in  price,  but  can- 
not be  bought  ahead.  Lithopone  also  has  gone  up  in 
price  and  casein  is  practically  unobtainable  at  any  price. 
Consumers  of  zinc  oxide  who  are  not  covered  on  con- 
tracts also  have  to  pay  fancy  prices  in  the  spot  market. 
With  the  exception  of  a slight  easing  off  in  linseed  oil 
all  the  paint  making  oils  are  selling  at  higher  levels. 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  that  costs  of  producing  paints  have 
gone  up  and  the  necessity  of  securing  more  for  prepared 
paints  also  is  apparent.  Some  manufacturers  have  made 
two  changes  in  their  prices  and  even  now  it  is  stated  that 
asking  prices  are  not  high  enough  to  cover  the  increased 
cost  of  material. 

Turpentine. 

Scarcity  of  stocks  in  the  local  market  have  been  factors 
at  times  in  holding  prices  above  the  parity  at  primary 
points.  The  current  quotation  is  53c.  per  gallon,  which 
shows  a slight  increase  over  the  price  quoted  a month 
ago.  Buying  is  not  active,  as  the  presence  of  new  crop 
offerings  is  expected  to  weaken  the  market  in  a short 
time,  although  the  season  is  proving  late.  Export  busi- 
ness is  rather  quiet  and  improvement  in  that  direction  is 
contingent  upon  a general  improvement  in  the  freight  sit- 
uation. Stocks  at  primary  points  are  comparatively  small, 
as  Savannah  reports  but  6,743  barrels,  as  against  21,444 
barrels  at  this  time  last  year. 

Shellac. 

Market  prices  for  shellac  are  on  the  same  basis  as 
quoted  a month  ago.  The  market,  however,  is  reported  to 
be  very  firm  and  advances  in  ocean  freights  are  being 
predicted.  As  primary  markets  are  steady  in  tone,  the 
effect  of  higher  transportation  costs  would  be  noticeable 
in  a general  marking  up  of  values  at  consuming  points. 
Demand  has  been  quite  active  and  extends  to  practically 
all  grades  of  shellac.  Consumers  are  thought  to  have  only 
small  stocks  on  hand,  and  if  this  is  correct,  an  active 
trading  movement  will  continue  in  the  immediate  future. 
Prices  are  quoted  at  2314 @24c.  for  T.  N„  20(§>22c.  for  Kala 
button,  22©23c.  for  A.  C.  garnet.  25@26c.  for  commercial 
bleached,  31(§)32c.  for  bone  dry,  26@27c.  for  fine  orange, 
25@26c.  for  second  orange. 

Window  Glass. 

Tho  advance  in  prices  as  announced  by  manufacturers  in 
the  early  part  of  last  month  has  been  well  maintained 
and  this  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  market.  There  is 
no  let  up  in  demand  for  glass  and  many  producers  are  sold 
ahead  for  some  months.  The  question  of  a probable 
shortage  in  certain  sizes  has  been  widely  discussed,  and 
some  of  the  hand  operative  plants  may  continue  to  work 
during  the  summer.  Jobbing  demand  is  of  good  volume 
and  a good  outlet  in  consuming  channels  prevents  price 
cutting  methods,  which  have  been  injurious  to  the  trade 
in  the  past. 
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A Dependable  White  Lead 


A/fATHESON  White  Lead  is  a dependable  product. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  While  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a trial.  Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A post  card  request  will  bring 
a sample  and  full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-57 1 Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a year,  and  anyone  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
without  having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid  to 
any  agent  who  does  not  show  a letter  of  authoriza- 
tion, bearing  a date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  us.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but 
being  anxious  to  protect  our  constituents  against  loss* 
we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  will  be  re- 
membered and  always  acted  upon. 


That  the  country  is  pros- 
INDICATIONS  pering  is  indicated  not  only 

by  the  great  increase  in 
OF  manufacturing  of  all  classes 

and  by  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
PROSPERITY.  port  business  has  reached 

record  figures,  but  it  is  even 
more  clearly  shown  by  the  growth  of  the  building 
industry.  Figures  at  hand  from  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics and  Information  of  the  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Labor  show  that  during  the  month  of 
March,  building  permits  were  taken  out  in  the  five 
boroughs  of  New  York  city,  aggregating  $18,067,- 
228,  of  which  $13,945,438  was  for  new  buildings,  the 
balance  being  for  alterations  and  repairs.  This 
shows  a very  decided  gain  over  March,  1915,  when 
the  total  cost  of  building  work  for  which  permits 
were  issued  was  $14,103,771,  of  which  $12,639,102 
was  for  new  buildings ; an  increase  of  twenty-eight 
per  cent,  in  the  total  estimated  value  of  building  op- 
erations for  which  permits  were  granted  over  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year.  There  were  also 
substantial  gains  in  the  value  of  building  permits  in 
Buffalo,  although  in  some  of  the  other  up-State 
cities  there  was  a falling  off,  possibly  due  to  the  fact 
that  weather  conditions  prevented  beginning  opera- 
tions in  those  cities  where  building  is  not  continued 
to  any  extent  through  the  winter  months.  Reports 
coming  in  from  other  parts  of  the  country  indicate 
increased  building  activity  in  every  direction.  The 
only  disquieting  feature  is  the  fact  that  numerous 
strikes  for  higher  wages  might  deter  intending 
builders  from  carrying  out  their  plans,  but  this  has 
been  largely  discounted  by  the  fact  that  increasing 
costs  and  wages  in  all  lines  of  business  have  very 
largely  reconciled  people  to  the  fact  that  they  must 
pay  more  for  everything  than  they  did  a year  ago. 
It  is  likely  that  the  great  majority  of  those  contem- 
plating building  will  carry  out  their  plans  in  spite 
of  any  advanced  cost  brought  about  by  reason  of 
these  strikes.  The  main  thing  at  issue  is  that  all 
this  building  activity  means  increased  work  for 
painters  and  increased  demand  for  painting  mate- 
rials. 
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In  another  part  of  this 
TRADE  issue  we  publish  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the 

TRAINING  painting  classes  at  the 

Hampton  Institute,  where 
OPPORTUNITIES.  Indian  and  negro  youths 

are  trained  up  to  be  use- 
ful citizens.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  course  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly practical  one,  the  students  being  engaged 
during  the  greater  part  of  their  period  of  instruc- 
tion upon  actual  work  either  upon  the  numerous 
buildings  and  vehicles  belonging  to  the  institute  or 
upon  outside  work.  Combined  with  this  practical 
trade  training — even  more  thorough  than  the  old- 
time  apprenticeship — there  is  a due  measure  of  the 
theory  of  the  trade,  the  mixing  of  colors,  the  value 
of  pigments  and  vehicles — including  large  scale  tests 
of  the  relative  value  of  different  paint  mixtures  on 
buildings  belonging  to  the  institute,  lectures  on  the 
origin  of  paint  materials,  and  what  is  of  the  great- 
est importance,  lessons  in  making  estimates  and  such 
cost  accounting  and  bookkeeping  as  may  be  necessary 
in  the  small  paint  shop.  The  graduates  of  this 
school  are  going  out  into  the  towns  and  villages  of 
the  South  and  West,  and  there  they  are  mak- 
ing  good  either  as  journeymen  or  as  contracting 
painters — especially  in  those  small  places  where  the 
contractor  is  a working  painter,  often  employing  no 
journeymen.  The  Hampton  Institute  is  doing  a 
great  work  among  the  Indian  and  negro  youth  of 
the  country,  training  them  up  to  be  useful  citizens 
and  putting  them  in  possession  of  a trade  by  means 
of  which  they  will  be  able  to  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. It  is  a pity  that  the  same  opportunities  for  a 
trade  education  are  not  open  to  all  the  white  boys  of 
the  country,  but  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
leaven  planted  in  the  public  school  system  by  the  ap- 
prentice shops  in  New  Haven  and  other  Connecticut 
cities  may  work  until,  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try every  American  boy  may  have  the  opportunity,  if 
he  so  desires,  to  learn  a mechanical  trade,  and  handi- 
craft occupation  shall  attain  the  same  dignity  that 
pertains  to  the  learned  professions  or  to  mercantile 
business. 


Announcement  has  been 
THE  COMING  made  of  three  important 

State  conventions  of  Mas- 
SUMMER  ter  House  Painters  and 

Decorators  that  will  be 
CONVENTIONS.  held  during  July.  The 

Canadian  Association  will 
meet  at  the  Brant  House,  Burlington,  Ontario,  on 
July  4,  5,  G and  7,  holding  morning  sessions  on  each 
of  those  days,  the  afternoons  being  given  up  to  rec- 
reation. Those  who  were  present  at  least  year’s 
meeting  need  not  be  told  what  a pleasant  place  the 
Brant  House  is  for  combining  association  business 
with  a brief  summer  vacation.  The  same  will  applv 
to  Cedar  Point  on  Lake  Erie,  where  for  the  elev- 
enth successive  time  the  Ohio  State  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  on  July  18,  19,  20 
ami  21.  One  session  will  be  held  each  dav,  the 
other  half  day  being  given  up  to  so-called  pleasure 
sessions.  The  week  following,  the  New  Tersev 
State  Association  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  Asbury  Park,  on  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday,  July  2fi,  27  and  2S.  An 
afternoon  session  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  July 
2G,  and  two  sessions  on  Thursday,  and  as  lotm  a 


time  as  may  be  needed  on  Friday  to  complete  the 
business  of  the  convention.  While  there  will  be 
less  time  given  up  on  the  program  to  pleasure  ses- 
sions than  on  previous  years,  there  will,  of  course, 
be  ample  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  bathing  and 
other  incidental  amusements  of  a seaside  resort. 
Asbury  Park  is  of  such  easy  access  to  all  parts  of 
New  Jersey,  and  is  so  well  known  as  a summer 
resort  to  every  one  in  the  State,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  into  details  here,  except  to  assure  every 
master  painter  who  can  possibly  attend  the  meeting 
that  he  will  not  only  find  the  business  sessions  of 
direct  educational  value  to  him  from  trade  and  com- 
mercial standpoints,  but  that  he  may  combine  with 
the  convention  an  agreeable  summer  outing  for 
himself  and  his  family.  And  we  might  mention 
right  here  that  the  ladies  are  always  an  important 
part  of  all  these  gatherings,  and  no  master  painter 
should  forget  his  wife  is  entitled  to  get  all  the  va- 
cations she  can.  The  programs  for  all  three  of  the 
conventions  mentioned  have  been  very  carefully  ar- 
ranged and  include  many  papers  of  great  value  to 
every  man  engaged  in  the  trade.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  ample  time  allowed  for  discussion  and  mu- 
tual interchange  of  experience,  bringing  out  points 
which  may  have  been  overlooked  by  the  writers  of 
the  papers.  One  feature  of  the  program  in  each 
convention  is  the  question  box.  all  those  attending 
being  privileged  to  submit  questions  for  discus- 
sion. If  the  members  generally  will  make  it  their 
business  to  come  to  the  meetings  prepared  to  place 
in  the  box  statements  of  the  practical  difficulties 
they  meet  with  in  their  daily  work,  or  the  business 
matters  on  which  they  want  advice,  the  question 
box  can  be  made  much  more  valuable  than  if  the 
preparation  of  these  questions  is  left  until  the  last 
moment.  Any  master  painter  who  is  able  to  at- 
tend any  of  these  State  conventions  will  be  made 
welcome,  whether  he  is  a member  of  an  associa- 
tion or  not,  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that 
none  who  attend  them  ever  came  away  dissatis- 
fied for  the  information  gained,  and  the  friendships 
lormed  will  amply  repay  all  the  time  and  money 
spent. 


In  the  Good  Book  it  is 
written — “No  man  light- 
eth  a candle  and  setteth  it 
under  a bushel,”  for  the 
man  who  did  such  a fool- 
ish thing  would  be  wast- 
, . ing‘  his  opportunities  and 

neglecting  to  utilize  the  candle’s  light  to  his  own 
advantage.  Yet  it  is  unfortunately  true  that  many 
men  who  are  in  business  todav  fail  to  realize  that 
the  parable  applies  to  the  conditions  of  modern  life 
and  neglect  to  let  those,  who  might  become  their  cus- 
tomers, behold  the  light  that  they  have  lit  bv  failing 
to  set  it  upon  the  candlestick  of  advertising.  In 
these  days,  when  so  many  are  competing  with  one 
another  for  trade,  the  man  who  sits  in  his  shop  or 
office  waiting  for  customers  to  come  to  him  without 
seekmg  for  trade  by  every  means  in  his  power,  is 
indeed  hiding  his  light  under  a bushel.  You  may 
know  that  you  are  able  to  give  possible  patrons  the 
very  best  of  service,  either  as  a painter  and  decora- 
tor or  as  a dealer  in  painters’  supplies,  but  unless 
they  know  it  also,  do  you  suppose  they  will  seek 
you  out,  when  you  have  so  many  competitors  offer- 
ing t ieir  services  and  using  every  legitimate  means 
for  soliciting  business?  The  shop  on  the  main  street 


THE  LIGHT 
UNDER  A 
BUSHEL. 
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is  a means  of  bringing  you  to  the  notice  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  it  has  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  many 
that  trade  may  be  diverted  to  the  little  shop  around 
the  corner  by  intelligent  advertising.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  “a  satisfied  customer  is  the  best  ad- 
vertisement,” but  on  the  other  hand,  one  must  not 
forget  that  famous  recipe  for  jugged  hare,  which 
Mrs.  Glass  began  with  the  words “First,  catch 
your  hare.”  And  it  goes  without  saying  that  you 


must  first  get  the  customers  before  you  can  satisfy 
them.  While  integrity,  energy ^and  service  are  es- 
sential for  the  success  of  modern  business,  never  for- 
get that  advertising  is  the  bait  that  attracts  possible 
customers  within  reach  of  your  powers  of  salesman- 
ship. Except  to  a limited  degree,  advertising  of  it- 
self will  not  sell  goods  or  service,  but  it  should  never 
be  neglected  because  it  opens  wide  the  door  of  op- 
portunity. 


1 666 — N ewar  k — 1916 


HOW  THE  DECORATORS  ARE  HELPING  THE  BUSY  NEW  JERSEY  CITY  TO  CELE- 
BRATE ITS  QUARTER  MILLENNIAL. 


IT  is  such  a rare  event  for  a city  to  celebrate  the 
two-hundred-and-fiftieth  anniversary  of  its 
foundation,  that  Newark,  N.  J.,  may  be  par- 
doned for  making  much  of  the  occasion  and  for  its 
decision  to  put  on  gala  attire  for  the  next  six 
months  and  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  celebrations  to 
commemorate  the  event. 

It  was  in  1666  that  Robert  Treat  gathered  to- 
gether some  forty  families  from  the  town  of  Mil- 
ford, Conn.,  and  the  surrounding  villages,  and 
started  out  to  form  a new  settlement,  where  they 
might  be  free  to  worship  God  according  to  their 
own  particular  fashion.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  site  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a situation  easily  reached 
by  the  ships  of  those  days,  and  even  yet  affording 
a sea  port  for  all  but  the  largest  ocean  liners,  they 
purchased  from,  the  proprietor  of  the  colony  a tract 
of  land  that  included  nearly  all  the  present  county 
of  Essex,  and  started  to  found  their  town,  which 
was  at  first  called  New  Milford,  but  shortly  after- 
ward was  rechristened  Newark,  in  honor  of  the 


English  town  that  was  Treat’s  birthplace.  A few 
years  later,  Treat  went  back  to  Connecticut,  where 
his  greatest  exploit  was  to  hide  the  charter  of  the 
colony  in  an  oak  and  save  it  from  destruction. 
But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  for  in  this  year, 
1916,  it  is  the  City  of  Newark  that  claims  the  at- 
tention of  the  country. 

There  are  many  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  who  pass  through  this  thriving  New 
jersey  city  on  their  way  to  and  from  New  York, 
who  have  no  idea  that  Newark  is  a larger  city  than 
Washington,  for  instance,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
busiest  manufacturing  cities  in  the  country.  Our 
readers  may  not  know  that  it  is,  perhaps,  the  larg- 
est varnish  manufacturing  city  in  the  country  and 
that  it  is  also  a great  paint  manufacturing  center ; 
while  it  is  said  to  have  the  largest  patent  leather 
output  of  any  city  in  the  world — an  industry  in 
which  special  varnish  plays  a very  important  part. 
And  this  does  not  count  the  immense  jewelry  and 
silverware,  the  hardware  and  cutlery,  the  machin- 


Painted  Decorations  at  Proctor's  Theatre. 
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try  and  electrical  supplies,  the  fine  shoes,  cotton 
thread  and  other  industries  that  make  Newark 
famous. 

The  celebration  of  the  quarter-millennial  of  New- 
ark began  on  Monday,  May  1,  with  a great  parade, 
in  which  the  local  National  Guard,  boy  scouts  and 


A Pylon. 

other  organizations  of  the  city  participated.  There 
is  to  be  a great  historical  pageant,  to  be  held  at 
Weequahic  Park,  in  which  four  thousand  people 
will  participate,  with  a great  amphitheatre,  seat- 
ing forty  thousand  spectators.  Then  there  will  be 
athletic  events,  conventions,  tournaments,  music 
festivals  and  a round  of  celebrations  of  one  kind  or 
another  that  will  last  until  October. 

Meanwhile,  Newark  is  in  gala  attire;  the  shops 
and  public  buildings  have  been  dressed  in  black 
and  orange  bunting  (the  city  colors),  or  decorat- 
ed with  allegorical  or  historical  pictures,  and  the 
private  houses  have  blossomed  out  with  tlags  and 
flowers,  or  have  been  hung  with  electric  lights,  so 
that  by  day  and  night,  the  city  will  present  a more 
than  usually  attractive  appearance.  And  in  dec- 
orating the  city,  the  part  played  by  the  sign  and 
decorative  painters,  has  been  by  no  means  insig- 
nificant. I hi'ii,  too,  the  sculptors  and  modelers  in 
plaster  have  done  their  part  to  make  the  city  more 
beautiful. 

lo  those  who  do  not  know  Newark,  we  may 
'■  >’•  th  it  the  principal  street,  running  almost  north 
and  south  through  the  business  center  of  the  town, 


is  Broad  street,  a magnificent,  wide  thoroughfare, 
straight  as  an  arrow  for  several  miles,  and  curving 
toward  the  west  at  its  northern  end,  flanked  tor  its 
entire  length  with  public  buildings,  fine  stores  and 
specialty  shops,  handsome  churches  and  tall  office 
buildings,  theatres,  handsome  private  residences 
and  apartments.  Three  fine  parks  also  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  street.  In  the  very  heart  oi 
Newark,  Broad  street  is  crossed  by  Market  street, 
another  wide  and  busy  thoroughfare,  and  the  inter- 
section of  the  two  streets  is  marked  by  tall  office 
buildings.  Just  north  of  Market  street  are  two  of 
the  four  great  buildings  occupied  by  the  Pruden- 
tial Insurance  Company,  and  to  the  north  of  that 
is  the  Federal  Building — the  post  office  and  custom 
house.  As  might  be  supposed,  this  busy  corner — 
one  of  the  busiest  in  the  whole  United  States — has 
been  specially  marked  by  suitable  decorations, 
four  large  pylons  having  been  erected,  capped  by 
allegorical  statues.  All  along  Broad  street,  and 
at  certain  street  corners  marking  the  boundaries 
of  the  parks,  spoken  of  above,  smaller  pylons  have 
been  erected,  bearing  on  one  face  an  allegorical 
shield  and  the  date,  1666,  and  on  the  opposite  face 
the  date,  1916,  while  the  two  sides  have  no  dis- 
tinctive ornamentation  or  dates. 

In  front  of  Bamberger’s  immense  department 
store  on  Market  street,  a number  of  low  pt'lons 
have  been  erected,  each  capped  with  a vase  con- 
taining growing  plants,  while  in  front  of  the  same 


Panels  at  the  Public  Library. 

store  are  four  large  paintings,  showing  events  in 
the  history  of  Newark,  with  a large  central  wreath 
that  blazes  with  electric  lights  at  night.  A num- 
ber of  the  other  siores  show  paintings  of  a similar 
character,  while  the  new  Public  Service  Terminal 
Building  is  decorated  with  allegorical  pictures  rep- 
resenting gas,  electricity,  the  trolley  car  and  the 
ferry  boat. 

Proctor's  Palace  Theatre,  on  Market  street,  is 
decorated  with  an  excellently  painted  reproduc- 
tion of  the  thousand-dollar  poster  put  out  by  the 
t ommittee  of  One  Hundred,  of  which  ex-Governor 
Franklin  Murphy,  of  the  Murphy  Varnish  Com- 
pany, is  chairman.  Flanking  this  painting,  which 
is  elaborately  framed,  are  representations  of  the 
city  shield.  These  have  been  painted  bv  E.  Bland, 
artist,  designer  and  letterer  of  the  theatre. 
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The  Decorations  at  Bamberger’s  Store. 


Governor  Murphy’s  residence,  at  the  corner  of 
Broad  street  and  Clinton  avenue,  has  been  very 
handsomely  decorated  with  bunting  and  with 
paintings  typifying  the  growth  of  Newark,  while 
over  the  door  is  an  American  flag,  which  flashes 
with  electric  lights  at  night  and  seems  to  be  wav- 
ing in  the  breeze. 

A simple,  yet  very  effective,  scheme  of  decora- 
tion has  been  adopted  for  the  facade  of  the  Newark 
Free  Library,  an  institution  that  has  developed  a 
new  usefulness  for  libraries  as  helps  to  the  indus- 
trial development  of  a city.  Just  under  the  main 
cornice  are  a series  of  orange  panels,  edged  with 
black  and  perfectly  plain,  except  for  the  name  of 
the  library  on  the  central  one.  On  either  side  of 
the  door  is  a vertical,  oblong  panel,  in  orange,  with 
a black  border,  and  bearing  at  its  upper  end  a 
circle,  half  yellow  and  half  black,  within  which  is 
depicted  an  open  book. 

The  stores  have  not  only  been  decorated  with 
bunting  and  pictures,  but  many  of  them  have 
original  schemes  of  window  decoration  carrying 
out  the  city  colors  or  typifying  some  event  in  the 
city  history.  Pictures  of  "Robert  Treat  are  seen 
everywhere.  The  well-known  paint  store  of  J.  J. 
Hockenjos  Company,  as  the  festival  opens,  snows 
the  costumes  that  are  to  be  worn  in  the  pageant, 
in  the  dance  typifying  the  paint  and  color  industry 
of  the  city. 

_ One  feature  that  will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
visitor  is  the  decoration  of  the  tall  elecric  light 
poles,  which  have  been  hung  with  banners  and 
streamers  in  the  city  colors,  very  much  like  the  old 
Venetian  decorated  flag  poles. 

The  City  Hall,  on  Broad  street,  has  been  very 
effectively  decorated,  a number  of  detached  nihars 
having  been  erected  on  the  broad  steps  that  lead 
up  to  the  main  entrance,  and  a series  of  statues 


placed  on  pedestals  evidently  left  by  the  architect 
to  be  decorated  in  this  way  at  some  future  time. 
These  statues  that  have  been  erected  are  so  well 
designed  and  so  appropriate  to  the  building  that  if 
is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be  carved  in  stone 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  quarter-millennial  fes- 
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tival,  that  they  may  find  a permanent  place  in 
front  of  Newark’s  City  Hall. 

A few  years  ago  the  business  men  of  Newark 
adopted,  as  a slogan,  the  phrase  “Newark  Knows 
How,”  and  right  well  does  this  express  the  fact 


that  not  only  does  Newark  know  how  to  achieve 
supremacy  in  the  industrial  world,  but  when  it 
comes  to  celebrating  a great  event  in  her  history 
that  appeals  to  the  civic  pride  of  all  her  citizens, 
the  city  slogan  is  particularly  appropriate. 


Hints  for  the  Country  Craftsman 

CHEAP  PAINTS— PAINTING  OUTBUILDINGS. 

By  R.  H.  Forgrave. 


PAINT  materials  of  all  kinds  are  high  in  price, 
and  the  indications  are  they  will  continue  to 
be  so  for  some  time.  With  white  lead  above 
ten  cents,  in  small  quantities,  and  oil  above  eighty 
cents,  the  small  country  contractor  will  have  to 
do  some  tall  figuring  to  make  a fair  profit  on  his 
work,  at  prevailing  prices,  if  he  uses  pure  lead  and 
oil.  It  is  well  known  among  country  craftsmen 
that  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  do  is  to 
raise  prices  for  work  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Prices  increase,  of  course,  but  the  processes  are 
slow  as  compared  to  those  of  cities.  They  increase 
only  when  the  country  property  owner  cannot  get 
his  work  done  and  he  is  compelled  to  pay  higher 
prices.  Farm  products  may  go  up  and  down,  ac- 
cording to  the  market,  but  the  prices  for  work  are 
slow  to  change.  The  rise  is  gradual,  and  depends 
almost  altogether  on  the  supply  of  workmen,  as 
there  is  very  little  organization  outside  of  the  cities, 
particularly  in  the  painting  and  carpenter  trades. 
Cheap  material  and  cheap  labor  are  the  rule,  al- 
though there  are  some  good  workmen  who  de- 
mand good  wages  and  who  use  good  material  and 
get  plenty  to  do. 

Although  there  are  some  country  proprietors 
who  demand  first-class  work  and  who  are  willing 
to  pay  a just  price  for  it,  it  is  a fact  that  the  great 
majority  are  on  the  hunt  for  cheap  labor  and  cheap 
material.  “Something  just  as  good”  seems  to  be 
their  slogan.  This  is  one  reason,  and,  I think,  the 
principal  one,  why  the  big  mail  order  houses  do 
such  a tremendous  business  throughout  the  rural 
districts.  As  to  cheap  paint,  it  is  really  astonish- 
ing what  an  immense  quantity  they  sell  to  farmers, 
and  at  a price,  too,  that  no  reliable  paint  maker  or 
lead  and  oil  painter  can  compete  with.  Only  the 
other  day  a man  showed  me  a batch  of  outside 
house  paint,  in  five-gallon  cans,  which  he  claimed 
cost  him  eighty  cents,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  the  prevail- 
ing price  of  linseed  oil  in  five-barrel  lots. 

'This  paint  is  praised  up  in  such  a way  by  ex- 
tensive and  misleading  advertising  that  some  who 
read  it  think  that  the  painter  is  trying  to  beat  them 
when  he  quotes  a price  for  a job’  to  be  done  with 
lead  and  oil.  Paint  is  paint  with  them,  nor  will  any 
plausible  explanation  as  to  the  difference  between 
good  and  bad  paint  go  with  them.  The  printed 
guarantee,  gotten  up  by  some  high  salaried  ad- 
vertising writer  who  knows  far  more  about  the 
gullibility  of  people  than  he  knows  about  paint,  is 
accepted  in  preference  to  the  humble  word  of  the 
painter.  A guarantee  it  is,  too.  Who  ever  heard 
of  one  of  these  guarantees  being  made  good.  Amer- 
ican farmers,  as  a class,  are  the  most  conceited 
people  m the  world. 


The  chief  fact  about  this  cheap,  mail  order  paint 
is  it  spreads  easy  and  looks  well  for  a time,  but 
every  experienced  painter  knows  that  a paint  con- 
taining- an  excess  of  alkali  water  will  not  last  very 
long,  and  it  is  very  evident  that  this  class  of  paint 
is  made  of  cheap  pigments  and  soap  oil,  thinned 
with  benzine.  I have  noticed,  too,  that  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  benzine  used,  much  more  than 
reliable  paint  makers  use. 

I do  not  attack  the  use  of  cheap  paint  pigments. 
I have  had  good  success  with  them,  when  the  ve- 
hicle used  was  linseed  oil.  Nor  do  I say  that  al- 
kali water,  when  within  certain  limits,  is  detri- 
mental to  oil  paint  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but 
only  when  used  to  excess.  The  alkali  water  should 
be  made  just  strong  enough  that  when  combined 
with  oil  it  will  not  separate  in  solution,  so  as  to 
get  the  smallest  quantity  of  alkali  possible.  The 
amount  to  use  to  a gallon  of  water  depends  on  its 
strength.  There  is  a great  difference  in  the  strength 
of  soda,  potash,  etc.,  as  to  the  quantity  of  com- 
bined water,  as  the  chemists  term  it,  that  they  con- 
tain. Try  about  six  ounces  of  commercial  sal-soda 
to  a gallon  of  hot  water.  If  the  oil  rises  and  forms 
a layer  on  top,  the  solution  is  not  strong  enough 
and  more  soda  should  be  added.  Do  not  attempt 
to  boil  it  into  soap,  as  this  destroys  the  binding 
qualities  of  the  oil. 

It  is  unsafe  to  use  more  than  fifteen  per  cent, 
alkali  water,  of  the  proper  strength,  with  oil  paint, 
although  a greater  quantity  is  sometimes  used  with 
good  results.  When  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  is 
used  there  is  too  much  water  in  the  oil,  which 
weakens  its  binding  qualities,  and  when  more  al- 
kali than  necessary  is  used  in  the  water  the  result- 
ing combination  is  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of 
soap.  The  best  way  to  tell  when  the  alkali  solu- 
tion is  right  is  when  it  begins  to  thicken.  If,  when 
the  oil  and  alkali  water  are  combined,  the  solution 
becomes  livery,  you  have  too  much  alkali.  Then 
more  water  should  be  added. 

Now,  when  there  is  a large  quantity  of  alkali 
water  used  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
effect  of  lye  on  grease  can  see  the  result,  as  in 
soap  making.  The  effect  of  soda  or  potash  lye  on 
linseed  oil  is  the  same,  a soap  is  the  result  and  a 
thinner  is  required  to  bring  it  to  a working  con- 
sistency, that  the  pigment  may  be  stirred  in,  and, 
when  spread  on  a surface,  the  inevitable  result  is 
scaling  and  peeling  off,  because  there  is  not  enough 
oil  to  bind  it.  There  is,  no  doubt,  of  there  being 
large  quantities  of  cheap  thinners  used  in  these 
cheap  mixed  paints. 

The  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  taking  a 
cake  of  laundry  soap,  cutting  it  up  into  bits  and 
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dissolving  in  boiling  water,  then  mixing  much  or 
little  oil  with  the  suds  obtained. 

By  the  way,  this  makes  a good  water-proofing 
for  exposed  canvas.  Take  a five-cent  cake  of  laun- 
dry soap,  cut  it  up,  adding  enough  hot  water  to 
bring  it  to  a strong  lye  when  melted,  stir  in  a 
quart  to  a half  gallon  of  oil,  and  apply  with  a 
rather  stiff  brush,  working  it  thoroughly  into  the 
cloth. 

When  property  owners  know  that  paint  can  be 
bought  for  half  what  it  costs  the  painter  to  prepare 
lead  and  oil,  and  are  willing  to  have  it  used  on  their 
buildings,  it  is  impossible  for  the  lead  and  oil 
painter  to  compete.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  coun- 
try property  owner  will  accept  substitutes  and 
cheap  paint,  particularly  for  old  barns,  sheds  and 
such  like.  The  only  way  I see  to  get  around  such 


per  gallon,  but  it  will  not  be  white  and  will  not 
take  certain  colors.  The  whiting  gives  it  a putty 
color.  This  will  make  as  lasting  a paint  as  any  of 
the  standard  brands  of  mixed  paint.  Use  plenty  of 
dryer,  as  the  whiting  causes  it  to  dry  slowly.  Use 
oil  as  a thinner.  You  may  extend  it,  making  it 
still  cheaper  by  using  more  whiting  and  water. 

As  to  barn  paints,  you  can  make  them  for  about 
the  price  of  linseed  oil  by  using  dry  colors,  such 
as  Venetian  red,  ocher  and  mineral,  with  oil  and 
dryer. 

The  best  way  to  do  a cheap  job  on  an  old  build- 
ing is  to  size  the  old  weather  beaten  wood.  If 
the  siding  does  not  absorb  moisture  from  a source 
other  than  rain,  a common  flour  paste  will  do  for 
the  sizing.  I know  that  paint  will  stay  on  paste 
sizing  because  I have  painted  old  billboards  that 


Ex-Governor  Murphy' s House  in  Newark. 


conditions  is  to  refuse  the  work  altogether,  or 
shoot  them  with  their  own  guns.  If  you  refuse  the 
work,  someone  else  will  do  it.  All  you  can  do  is  to 
cheapen  your  paint  until  you  can  meet  demands. 
Let  us  see  what  a good  cheap  paint  will  cost,  made 
of  such  materials  as  may  be  had  at  a village  store 


at  retail.  Take 

100  pounds  white  lead ..$11.00 

100  pounds  bolted  whiting 2.00 

10  gallons  oil 8.50 

Dryer 50 


Total  $22.00 


This  will  make  sixteen  to  eighteen  gallons  of 
paint.  You  can  safely  use  enough  alkali  water  to 
bring  it  up  to  twenty  gallons,  thus  costing  $1.10 


have  been  repeatedly  used  for  billposting,  and  the 
boards  had  been  thoroughly  soaked  with  paste 
from  time  to  time.  Billposters  apply  the  paste 
directly  to  the  surface,  and  they  are  not  sparing 
with  their  paste  either.  Glue  sizes  may  be  used, 
but  paste  is  best,  because  it  fills  the  cracks  better. 
The  paste  should  be  dry  before  the  paint  is  applied. 

I never  could  understand  why  painters  will  use 
starch  and  other  kinds  of  cheap  fillers  preparing 
work  for  varnish,  then  hold  up  their  hands  in 
horror  when  someone  mentions  a filler  for  paint. 
It  is  the  oil  in  varnish  that  binds  the  varnish  to  the 
surface,  the  same  as  it  does  with  paint.  As  to  the 
paint  getting  a foothold  in  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
it  is  all  in  the  imagination,  for  paint  will  stick  to 
glass,  iron  and  other  non-porous  surfaces  as  long 
as  to  wood. 
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“Newark  Knows  How” 

THE  STORY  OF  J.  J.  HOCKENJOS  COMFAN  Y,  A PROMINENT  PAINT  HOUSE  IN  THE 
BUSY  NEW  JERSEY  CITY,  ILLUSTRATES  THE  TRUTH  OF  THE  SLOGAN. 

By  George  W ilfred  Wright. 


«\X/  E believe  there  are  several  factors  that 
\\  enter  into  a retail  paint  business  which 
make  it  successful.”  said  one  of  the 
members  of  the  J.  J.  Hockenjos  Company,  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  to  the  writer  in  a recent  interview. 
Confined  to  a few  definite  reasons  as  to  why  their 
business  had  grown  so  vigorously  and  their  trade 
had  become  so  expansive  they  ascribed  it  to  adver- 
tising, service  to  patrons,  and  high  quality  mer- 
chandise. It  was  remarked  that  advertising  was 
mentioned  first  in  this  trio  of  business  bringers. 

\°u  must  have  achieved  unusual  results  from 
this  method,  and  as  you  mentioned  it  first,  it  must 
be  highly  important,”  said  the  writer.  “No,  it  is 
not  to  be  considered  any  more  important  than  the 


//  Tm  ' - 


Jacob  Hockenjos'  First  Store. 


others,  was  the  reply,  “for  they  are  all  somewhat 
related,  but  good  advertising  is  as  vital  to  a busi- 
ness as  any  other  essential.  You  may  have  noticed 
we  generally  run  a four  or  five-inch  advertisement 
in  the  leading  city  papers,  three  times  a week,  reg- 
ularly. Sometimes  it  s a special  advertisement  to 
feature  a certain  line  of  goods  or  articles  through 
which  we  wish  to  attract  new  trade.  Our  two 
chief  mediums  are  newspapers  and  painted  signs. 
By  careful  investigation  we  have  found  these  two 
methods  of  reaching  the  people  the  most  success- 
lul  for  a retail  store.  Novelty  advertising,  using 
space  in  programs,  papers  of  questionable  circula- 
tion and  similar  mediums  seem  practically  useless 
and  appear  to  bring  no  returns  whatever.  We 
have  to  use  these  sometimes,  however,  in  order  to 
please  a customer  or  retain  their  trade.  In  such 
instances  it  is  unavoidable.” 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  company  that  advertis- 
ing is  cumulative  and  general  in  effect.  When  a 
special  copy  is  run,  featuring  a new  line  of  goods, 
with  prices  quoted,  there  is  generally  a demand  for 
it  and  in  this  way  they  find  their  advertising  pays 
tlnnn.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Newark  eele- 
' two  hundred  and  fiftieth  birthdav  this 
year,  irom  May  to  October,  and  the  merchants 


will  take  every  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
advertise  not  only  the  city  but  their  various  lines 
of  business.  The  Hockenjos  Company  will  use 
some  very  attractively"  painted  signs  in  good  loca- 
tions throughout  the  city.  The  scenes  and  letter- 
ing will  be  apropos  of  the  event  and  at  the  same 
time  in  various  ingenious  way7s  it  will  be  tied  to 
the  sale  of  paints  and  supplies. 

On  first  entering  the  Hockenjos  store,  at  329 
Broad  street,  the  purchaser  is  impressed  with  the 
excellent  appearance  of  the  place.  It  is  very  ques- 
tionable if  another  store  can  be  found  that  has 
brighter,  cleaner,  neater  floors,  counters  and  dis- 
play cases  than  this  one,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creasing volume  of  business  carried  on.  A fine 
system  prevails  in  every  department  of  the  store 
and  every  one  of  the  fifty  employees  seem  to  per- 
fectly understand  their  work  and  go  to  it  with 
unusual  zest  and  interest. 

“Do  you  train  your  sales  force  in  any7  particular 
manner  to  become  proficient  in  the  store  or 
offices:'  was  a question  that  was  asked  in  this 
interview.  The  reply  was  that  “About  the  only- 
special  training  our  men  receive  is  to  be  placed 
under  the  instruction  and  care  of  our  skilled  help 
who  have  been  with  us  for  y-ears.  We  start  our 
boys  at  the  ‘bottom  of  the  ladder,’  sometimes  in 
the  stock  room  or  shipping  department : then  as 
he  makes  himself  valuable  and  learns  to  do  his 
work  thoroughly  he  is  advanced  to  other  parts  of 
the  store  and  finally  gets  to  the  place  he  is  fitted 
for  in  our  organization.  We  put  it  entirely  up  to 
the  boy  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will  make  good 
and  learn  the  business.  Often  thev  will  develop 
into  good  salesmen  and  become  invaluable  in  the 
store ; in  other  cases  they  mav  be  better  adapted 
for  some  other  part  of  the  business  and  make  a 
success  in  that  branch.” 

H his  plan  of  the  Hockenjos  Company  is  com- 
mendable in  many  ways,  for  it  develops  the  real 
man  and  shows  just  what  is  in  him.  Instead  of 
coaxing  him  to  take  advantage  of  his  chances  he 
has  here,  they  simply  let  him  find  them  out  and 
hustle  for  the  opportunitv  on  his  own  initiative. 
It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  hundreds  of  our 
best  salesmen  on  the  road  or  behind  the  counter 
never  had  someone  behind  them  to  urge  them  and 
push  them  to  the  front,  but  through  their  own 
will  and  determination  they  became  past  masters 
in  salesmaking  and  developing  trade. 

1 he  question  of  advertised  goods  came  up  prom- 
inently in  this  talk.  The  writer  reviewed  the  fa<  t 
that  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  every  year  in 
influencing  the  public  to  come  to  the  retail  dealer 
and  ask  for  the  advertised  goods.  “Do  you.  as  a 
retail  merchant  in  a city'  of  this  size,  find  tlie  big 
national  advertising  campaigns  any  material  help 
to  you  ?”  was  asked. 

I t is  very  much  of  a help,  was  the  quick  replv. 
In  fact,  there  are  goods  on  the  shelves  of  the  deal- 
ers that  would  move  very  slowlv  it"  it  were  not  for 
national  advertising : and  from  our  experience  in 
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these  advertised  lines  we  find,  as  soon  as  we  are 
stocked  with  the  kinds  of  goods  being  advertised, 
there  is  a demand  for  them  and  not  infrequently 
do  we  get  new  customers  this  way.” 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Hockenjos  Company 
that  many  manufacturers  could  not  have  marketed 


Before  the  Store  Was  Modernized. 


their  products  on  such  a large  scale  except  through 
the  big  national  advertising  campaigns  which  they 
have  carried  on,  and,  of  course,  as  it  helps  the 
retail  dealer  by  creating  more  sales  for  him,  he 
would  naturally  support  these  big  manufacturers 
who  advertise  so  extensively.  In  speaking  further 
on  this  interesting  point,  Charles  E.  Van  Syckle, 
who  has  been  a practical  painter  for  about  forty 
years,  maintained  that  if  these  manufacturers  who 
engage  in  this  broadside  advertising  do  not  keep 
up  their  standard  of  quality  some  very  serious 
losses  will  occur.  He  related  instances  where  more 
than  one  campaign  of  unusual  magnitude  was 
carefully  worked  out  and  cleverly  planned  and 
finally  carried!  through,  but  it  did  not  have  the 
lasting  effect  because  the  quality  of  the  goods  was 
not  up  to  the  standard  which  the  public  wanted. 
What  v/as  the  result?  Why.  as  long  as  the  adver- 
tising ran,  people  came  to  the  stores  and  bought 
the  goods.  But  there  were  comparatively  no  re- 
peat orders,  and  this  is  what  the  retailer  wants ; 
he  cannot  get  along  on  a single-sale  customer  all 
the  time;  there  must  be  a continual  coming  back 


and  buying  more  of  the  same  kind.  An  article 
whose  demand  stops  with  the  advertising  is  nut  a 
profitable  one  for  the  dealer  to  carry.  The  value 
and  worth  of  it  must  keep  the  customer  coming 
in  for  more,  together  with  the  new  people  who  are 
started  up  through  the  advertising  to  make  pur- 
chases. In  contrast  to  the  failures  of  some  makers 
to  keep  up  the  quality,  notable  successes  were 
mentioned  of  those  companies  who  had  given  more 
regard  to  this  matter  of  high-grade  goods,  and 
together  with  their  heavy  advertising  had  kept  the 
grade  of  their  goods  just  as  high  as  it  was  before 
a line  of  national  advertising  was  published. 
“These  are  the  kind  of  products  it  pays  to  handle,” 
he  said,  “where  a customer  comes  back  time  and 
again  for  the  same  brand  of  paint  or  varnish.” 
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The  Present  Hockenjos  Store. 


The  writer  related  a true  instance  of  a merchant, 
though  not  in  the  paint  business,  who  advertised 
certain  specials  in  his  line  in  the  local  papers  at 
a very  low  price.  They  were  bargains  for  the 
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money  asked  for  them.  In  talking  about  these 
goods  he  said  he  would  consider  either  himself  or 
any  other  salesman  a very  poor  one  if  they  could 
not  talk  the  customer  out  of  the  goods  offered  at 
the  special  price  and  sell  them  goods  costing  nearly 
as  much  again.  In  other  words,  if  the  substitution 
game  could  not  be  worked  there  was  no  use  adver- 
tising. “Suppose  I should  come  in  here,”  con- 
tinued the  writer,  “and  ask  for  an  article  which 
you  did  not  have  or,  in  fact,  did  not  carry,  how 
would  you  handle  my  case?” 

“We  would  tell  you  frankly  we  did  not  have  it,  ’ 
said  Mr.  Watter.  “We  would  then  say  what  we 


best.  The  leading  and  most  successful  storekeep- 
ers are  about  as  friendly  to  it  as  they  might  be 
toward  a sleeping  rattlesnake.  It  has  had  its  day, 
and  the  slogan  of  today  in  the  prosperous  store  is 
“The  public  be  pleased” — and  when  it  is  pleased 
it  will  stick  to  the  last  ditch.  It's  been  proven  out. 

The  shelves  of  the  Hockenjos  store  are  filled 
with  high-grade  popular  brands  that  are  well 
known  to  nearly  all  users  of  paint.  Perhaps  no 
larger  representation  of  the  Devoe  and  Raynolds 
paints  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  country  than 
at  this  store.  In  every  instance  particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  quality.  It  must  be  up  to  their 


Showing  the  Bowser  Oil  Pumps. 

did  have,  which  would  no  doubt  be  equivalent  to 
what  you  asked  for.” 

“Well,  suppose  I insisted  that  I wanted  what  1 
asked  for?” 

“Then,  in  that  case,  we  would  either  get  it  for 
you,”  replied  Mr.  Watter,  “or  we  would  send  you 
where  you  could  find  it.  These  cases,  however, 
are  rare.  As  a general  thing  customers  will  trust 
to  our  judgment  and  if  we  recommend  an  article 
you  may  depend  upon  it  that  it  is  right  or  we 
would  soon  clear  it  from  our  shelves.” 

This  imagined  circumstance,  the  writer  claims, 
is  salesmanship  and  store  service  plus.  It;  was 
brought  up  to  show  a clear,  healthy  condition  be- 
tween this  store  and  the  purchasing  public.  How 
many  paint  dealers  who  may  read  this  story  can 
fall  in  line  with  this  up-to-date  concern  and  treat 
d finicky  patron  so  satisfactorily  and  through  it 
all  hold  his  trade  and  make  him  a friend  of  the  con- 
cern ? I'he  substitution  gag  is  a poor  one  at  its 


standard  or  the  goods  find  no  place  under  their 
roof.  One  of  the  strongest  policies  of  the  Hock- 
enjos store  is  to  try  out  every  new  product  that  is 
offered  to  them  before  it  is  placed  on  the  counters 
to  be  sold,  or  offered  to  the  public. 

“It  is  rarely  we  are  deceived  through  following 
out  this  method,”  remarked  one  of  the  members 
of  the  selling  organization,  “and  it  makes  a far 
more  satisfactory  way  to  present  a new  article  to 
our  customers.  There  are  often  cases'  where  a 
manufacturer  is  a little  premature  in  placing  new 
goods  on  the  market.  What  I mean  is  that  the 
article  is  not  quite  perfected.  There  is  something 
either  to  be  added  or  changed  in  a way  that  will 
exactly  meet  the  need  of  the  user.  I have  in  mind 
a large  manufacturer  who,  among  his  other  prod- 
ucts, made  a finish  that  he  believed  would  be 
highly  satisfactory  for  certain  parts  of  the  interior 
of  a building.  These  goods  seemed  excellent  at 
first,  but  soon  became  entirely  unsatisfactory,  and 
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had  to  be  taken  oil  the  market.  Another  company 
took  this  finish  up  where  the  first  maker  stopped 
and  they  kept  on  experimenting  until  they  per- 
fected the  goods  and  made  an  enormous  amount 
of  money  out  of  them,  for  they  advertised  them 
and  created  a strong  popular  demand  and  backed 
up  their  claims  with  the  quality.” 

The  retailer  must  watch  the  new  goods  that  are 
sometimes  offered  to  him  this  way.  A not  yet 
perfected  product,  sold  from  his  store  in  a case 
like  the  foregoing,  will  not  be  of  any  particular 
benefit  to  his  business : on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  likely  to  drive  trade  away  and  customers 
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modern  heating  plant  with  all  its  up-to-date  equip- 
ment. Years  ago,  a small  stock  wajs  thought  suffi- 
cient to  run  a store  of  moderate  size ; today  we 
must  carry  a large  line  of  goods  to  meet  the  de- 
mand and  they  must  be  shown  in  the  most  attrac- 
tive way  possible.  Fine  show  cases  and  display 
stands  occupy  prominent  places  in  our  store, 
where  once  the  goods  were  piled  up  without  any 
semblance  of  either  system  or  attractiveness.  Cus- 
tomers formerly  took  their  goods  with  them, 
which  they  bought  over  the  counter.  In  recent 
years  it  has  become  so  convenient  for  them -to 
‘call  up’  and  ask  to  have  the  order  delivered  ‘as 


Inside  the  Hockenjos  Store. 


once  turned  from  a store  through  such  a cause  will 
be  exceptionally  hard  to  get  back  again,  particu- 
larly if  considerable  competition  exists  in  the 
place. 

“Why  is  it  that  so  many  merchants  tell  me  it 
costs  so  much  more  for  them  to  do  business  now 
than  it  did  a few  years  ago?”  was  a question  put 
to  this  enterprising  company. 

“Well,  I remember  the  time  when  storekeepers 
used  kerosene  lamps  to  light  their  stores  in  the 
city.  Then  they  got  gas  jets,”  said  Mr.  Van 
Syckle,  “and  they  didn't  have  very  many  either. 
Later,  they  saw  that  electric  light  was  the  thing; 
every  nook  and  corner  of  all  first-class  stores  are 
well  lighted  today  and,  as  you  know,  the  show 
windows  of  every  well-kept  establishment  are  as 
brililant  as  they  can  be  made.  Once  merchants 
used  old  pot  stoves  for  heating  their  stores  and 
offices ; now  we  all  think  we  should  have  the  most 


quickly  as  possible’ ; so  we  send  their  goods  to 
them  in  an  automobile  promptly — on  the  spot.  So 
you  see,”  he  concluded,  “the  matter  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  doing  business  over  that  of  a few 
years  ago  is  very  simply  explained.” 

The  subject  of  delivery  of  goods  by  automobile 
was  mentioned  in  this  last  remark  and  the  writer 
asked  if  they  had  found  them  as  expensive  or  more 
of  an  expense  than  the  horse  and  truck  or  light 
delivery  rvagon.  It  was  the  opinion  that  two  autos 
would  about  equal  the  cost  of  five  horses.  “For 
long-run  deliveries  the  automobile  is  unequaled, 
while  delivering  around  the  city,  say  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  the  store,  they  cost  more  than 
the  horses,”  was  his  comment  on  this  modern 
method  of  sending  out  goods. 

“Can  it  not  be  said  that  the  automobile  in  the 
paint  business,  as  well  as  in  other  lines,  has  ex- 
tended trade  and  brought  more  merchandise  to  a 
far  larger  circle  of  customers  than  has  been  the 
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case  with  horse  and  wagon  deliveries:’  remanded 
the  writer. 

“That  is  true,”  Mr.  Watter  said.  “Once  we 
delivered  within  five  miles  of  our  store,  going  as 
far  north  as  Belleville  and  out  through  the 
Oranges.  Nowadays,  with  the  automobile  deliv- 
ery, we  can  reach  customers  living  in  Summit  and 
other  towns  fifteen  miles  away.  While  we  con- 
sider the  automobile  an  unproductive  overhead 
charge,  still  we  must  have  it  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  our  customers  who  live  at  a distance  from 
this  city.” 

It  was  now  suggested  that  the  writer  go  through 
the  store  and  warerooms  with  Mr.  Van  Syckle  and 
observe  the  methods  and  systems  the  company 
used  in  handling  business.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  noticeable  features  of  the  Hockenjos  store  is 
the  beautiful  show  window  that  is  always  so 
attractively  dressed  and  is  noted  for  the  unique 
displays  and  unusual  originality  of  ideas.  Nearly 
every  time  a new  display  is  in  the  window,  a fair- 
sized crowd  collects  and  admires  and  comments 
on  the  objects  before  them.  There  are  no  more 
attractive  windows  anywhere  in  the  city  nor  . is 
there  more  genius  exhibited  in  the  window  dis- 
plays than  at  this  establishment.  They  are 
changed  every  ten  days  and  no  small  amount  of 
good  publicity  is  obtained. 

The  store  has  a high  ceiling,  wide  and  roomy 
aisles  and  spacious  shelves,  on  which  is  displayed 
an  exceptionally  broad  line  of  paints,  varnishes 
and  allied  lines.  A handsome  display  board,  show- 
ing all  the  samples  of  finishes  and  wall  tints,  is  at 
the  left  of  the  wide  entrance,  where  the  customer 
may  easily  see  it  and  make  a selection.  Large, 
conveniently  arranged  bins  for  all  kinds  of  prod- 
ucts, such  as  shellac,  glue  and  dry  colors,  are  on 
the  left  of  the  store,  while  to  the  right  are  the 
large  counters  and  display  stands.  A well  stocked 
glass  department  is  at  the  rear  of  the  store  and 
beyond  it  is  the  commodious  shipping  department. 
This  department  opens  on  Treat  Place  and  all 
orders  are  taken  out  at  this  entrance,  in  order  to 
keep  the  front  of  the  store  clear  and  free  for  call- 
ing customers.  At  the  left  of  the  shipping  depart- 
ment is  the  oil  room.  Here  is  installed  a very 
complete  battery  of  oil  pumps,  thirty  in  number, 
of  the  well-known  Bowser  make.  Oils,  turpentine 
and  similar  fluids  are  pumped  from  tanks  of  va- 
rious capacity  in  the  cellar,  and  a return  trip  pan 
and  pipe  carry  all  excess  oil,  which  may  be  caused 
in  filling  receptacles,  back  to  the  tanks  below, 
thus  eliminating  all  possible  waste.  Steam  pipes 
are  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  temperature  around 
these  oil  tanks  at  a point  to  flow  the  oil  freely. 

It  was  noticeable  how  clean  and  dry  this  cellar 
was  kept.  Perfect  order  prevailed  here,  as  a large 
quantity  of  stock  was  kept  ready  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  store  salesmen.  A large  ware- 
house on  Maple  Place  also  holds  a surplus  stock 
ready  for  instant  delivery.  The  writer’s  attention 
was  called  to  the  method  they  have  for  keeping 
paint  brushes.  A large  stock  is  carried  in  a special 
room  so  constructed  as  to  be  kept  at  a cold  tem- 
perature. This  is  done  to  prevent  the  handles 
from  drying  out  and  to  better  preserve  the  bristles. 
V hen  they  arc  removed  to  the  show  cases  a mois- 
tened sponge  is  kept  near  them  to  still  keep  them 
m the  best  possible  condition  for  the  consumer. 
The  care  of  this  stock  in  this  way  has  resulted  in 
i large  demand  for  Hockenjos’s  brushes.  In  the 
forward  part  of  this  neat,  well-kept  cellar  is  the 
color-mixing  department  and  the  barrels  of  cutting 


shellac.  White  shellac,  made  at  the  Hockenjos 
store,  has  gained  considerable  local  reputation  and 
a large  quantity  is  sold  every  year. 

On  the  second  floor  are  stored  the  lighter  goods, 
wood  stains,  enamels  and  similar  articles.  A good 
method  of  keeping  track  of  the  various  sized  cans 
sent  out  containing  paints  or  liquids  has  been 
adopted  which  Mr.  Van  Syckle  explained.  “We 
paint  them  a certain  color  for  a certain  article;  for 
instance,  turpentine  may  be  in  a green  colored 
can,  drier  in  a brown  colored  can,  and  so  on.  The 
cans  are  charged  to  the  customer  and  the  money 
refunded  when  returned.  In  this  way  there  is  no 
waste  and  a check  on  every  can  sent  out.”  This 
floor,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  store,  was  a model  of 
neatness  and  order. 

A brief  history  of  this  successful  business  might 
be  interesting,  as  a concluding  part  of  the  story, 
although  this  subject  generally  is  first;  but  the 
aim  is  to  show  the  remarkable  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  the  store  and  how  it  has  kept  up  with 
the  times.  J.  J.  Hockenjos  was  a practical  paint 
man.  He  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  storekeep- 
ers, having  been  employed  at  “Bradner’s  General 
Store”  in  the  days  when  the  “shopkeeper”  sold 
almost  everything  from  a ham  sandwich  to  a road 
scraper.  In  1870,  Mr.  Hockenjos  believed  he  knew 
enough  about  paints  to  start  in  the  business.  He 
located  at  839  Broad  street.  A short  time  after- 
ward, two  promising  young  men  entered  his  em- 
ploy; one  was  Charles  L.  Watter  and  the  other 
was  George  W.  Jagle.  They  grew  to  mature  man- 
hood and  became  well  trained  in  the  paint  busi- 
ness. So  exceptional  was  their  ability  that  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  Hockenjos,  twenty-five  vears  ago, 
they  managed  the  business  for  his  widow  and 
later  took  it  over.  This  occurred  in  1893.  In  1901. 
the  business  was  incorporated  and  was  managed 
by  both  owners  until  Mr.  Watter’s  death,  in  1910. 
A few  years  later,  the  company  was  reorganized 
and  Carl  F.  AA  atter  and  George  J.  Jagle,  the  sons 
of  these  two  progressive  proprietors,  came  in. 
These  two  young  men  represent  the  third  genera- 
tion, and  who  are  to  continue  this  finely"  estab- 
lished business,  which  has  such  a rosy  future. 

Charles  E.  A an  Syckle,  who  has  a wide  expe- 
rience in  the  paint  field,  is  closely  identified  with 
the  selling  organization  of  this  up-to-date  store. 
Mr.  A' an  Syckle,  when  he  was  the  active  head  of 
the  painting  business  at  61  Court  street,  now  in- 
corporated as  The  Charles  E.  A^an  Syckle  Com- 
pany, and  managed  by  his  son,  helped  to  organize 
the  New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Master  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators,  and  was  its  first  president. 
Tie  was  elected  president  of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators at  the  NeAv  Orleans  convention,  in  190S. 
and  presided  over  the  Baltimore  convention  the 
following  year.  Mr.  Van  Syckle  has  a host  of 
friends  among  the  master  painters,  not  onlv  in 
New  Jersey,  but  all  over  the  country. 

The  present  officials  of  the  corporation  are  D. 
red  Burnett,  president;  J.  Fred  Braun,  secretarv, 
and  C.  F.  AA^atter.  treasurer. 

The  J.  J.  Hockenjos  Company  is  another  ex- 
ample of  success,  although  when  the  underlving 
principles  are  studied  and  the  present  policies  of 
the  store  are  known,  there  is  no  magic  about  it. 

A constant  and  thorough  appplication  of  good 
sound  business  principles  has  brought  prosoeritv 
to  them,  as  to  hundreds  of  others,  which  will  con- 
tinue indefinitely  as  those  ideals  are  carefully  fol- 
lowed out. 
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Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

CLEANING  BY  STEAM— THE  BAKING  OVEN— GETTING  THE  CAR  THROUGH  THE 
SHOP— INCREASED  PRICES  FOF  WORK— CARE  OF  THE  CAR. 

By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


N O small  stir  is  to  be  noted  among  the  automo- 
bile painters  of  the  small  towns  and  cities 
concerrning  the  newer  ways  of  painting  and 
finishing  the  car,  which  is  pleasing  in  its  way,  for 
it  proves  that  the  man  in  the  small  shop  is  determined 
to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest  approved  city  painting 
practice.  There  is  this  to  say  of  some  of  these  prac- 
tices, however: — They  cannot  always  be  successfully 
worked  out  or  employed  in  the  small  shop  with  its 
limitations  both  in  the  matter  of  shop  space  and 
equipment  and  in  the  volume  of  trade  to  be  com- 
manded. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  shop  equipped  with  a 
supply  of  steam  with  which,  by  means  of  a hose  and 
compressed  air,  or  with  ordinary  pressure,  the  dirt 
and  grease  is  practically  burned  off,  and  the  surface, 
at  small  cost,  is  made  ready  for  painting  and  finish- 
ing, has  an  advantage  over  the  one  in  which  the 
grease  and  surface  accumulations  must  be  taken  off 
in  the  good  old  way,  but  such  equipment  costs  money 
to  install  and  to  maintain,  and  in  the  small  shop  the 
probable  growth  and  the  present  dimensions  of  the 
business  must  be  reckoned  with,  together  with  the 
ratio  of  profit  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital 
invested. 

In  the  large  cities  there  is  scarcely  any  limitation 
to  the  volume  of  business  which  may  be  developed. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  ability  and  industry  of  the 
man  behind  the  venture,  whereas  in  the  country  towns 
and  villages  the  volume  can  be  closely  checked  up 
while  planning  the  season’s  campaign.  Of  course, 
by  resorting  to  side  lines  this  volume  may  be  consid- 
erably increased,  but  we  are  speaking  now  of  the 
car  and  carriage  painting  business  exclusively. 

Much  has  been  made,  and  is  being  made,  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  oven  baking  practice,  but  in  many 
of  the  shops  visited  by  the  The  Painters  Magazine 
this  method  cannot  be  profitably  worked  out,  at  this 
time  at  least.  To  be  sure,  the  small  oven  may  be 
installed,  in  which  numerous  small  car  parts  can  have 
the  finish  baked  upon  them,  and  to  this  extent  the 
practice  can  be  modernized.  The  large  oven  not  only 
takes  up  considerable  shop  space,  but  it  is  quite  ex- 
pensive to  install,  costs  money  to  maintain  and  op- 
erate, and  beyond  enabling  the  owner  to  increase  his 
output,  it  does  not  offer,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
small  shop  painter,  greatly  superior  advantages  over 
the  hand  application  and  the  air  dried  practice. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  in  this  connection,  that 
today  the  great  majority  of  shops  still  adhere  to  the 
practice  of  applying  the  finishing  coat  of  varnish  by 
hand  and  natural  air  drying  it.  Indeed,  the  writer 
personally  knows  of  but  one  automobile  manufacturer 
in  the  country  using  the  machine  method  of  applying 
the  last  coat  of  varnish  and  baking  it  on  the  surface. 
Hand  application  and  air  drying  remains  the  almost 
universal  practice.  Not  long  since,  one  of  the  best 
known  car  makers  of  Detroit  publicly  announced  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  brush  practice  and  air  drying  sys- 
tem of  handling  finishing  coats  of  varnish  not  only 
produced  the  finest  quality  of  finish,  but  the  best 


wearing  one.  The  absence  of  the  baking  oven  need 
not  therefore  greatly  disturb  the  provincial  painter 
for  the  present.  His  business  may  be  improved  along 
other  lines  with  perhaps  greater  promise  of  material 
reward.  In  the  matter  of  getting  work  out  rapidly 
he  has  only  to  convert,  so  far  as  possible,  the  present 
shop  into  something  in  the  nature  of  an  oven,  using 
a high  degree  of  temperature  in  the  drying  room, 
to  obtain  a substantial  measure  of  rapidity  in  drying 
not  merely  the  finishing  coats,  but  the  rubbing  coats 
as  well.  In  fact,  this  very  practice  is  being  observed 
in  some  of  the  moderate  si?ed  city  shops  today,  and 
the  results  are  satisfactory  beyond  expectations.  The 
oven  is  simply  an  accelerator  of  processes  with  heat 
as  the  supreme  medium,  and  in  a modified  form  the 
highly  heated  apartment  performs  the  office  of 
the  oven. 

In  addition  to  this  agency,  there  are  the  various 
systems  and  processes  prepared  and  furnished  by 
advertisers  in  The  Magazine  which  are  in  every  way 
qualified  to  promote  quick  painting  and  finishing,  and 
to  furnish  durable  and  attractive  results.  The  old 
method  of  using  fat  and  lubberly  coats  of  primer  and 
surfacing  materials,  and  in  the  occasional  rush  of 
events,  taking  a chance  of  their  being  dry,  and  crowd- 
ing another  series  of  coats  aboard,  is  no  longer  ap- 
proved nor  accepted.  Even  in  the  event  of  shop  pre- 
paring the  primers  and  surfaces,  the  need  of  prompt 
drying,  quickly  maturing  processes,  must  be  recog- 
nized, and  in  most  cases  is  being  so  recognized  and 
acted  upon,  with  the  result  that  in  practically  every 
shop  handling  automobile  work,  the  methods  are  pro- 
ductive of  rapid  results,  compared  with  former  ways. 

These  modernized  methods  are  developing  both 
attractive  and  highly  durable  effects.  These  methods 
have  need  of  being  deemed  an  essential  part  of  the 
shop  equipment ; quite  as  important,  in  their  way, 
as  any  of  the  devices  invented  and  installed  for  the 
more  rapid  and  easier  handling  of  work. 

In  the  desire  for  getting  work  along  in  its  regular 
order,  and  at  the  fastest  rate  of  speed  available,  it 
is  important  that,  as  soon  as  the  car  reaches  the 
shop,  it  be  given  a schedule  of  progress  through  the 
various  operations  to  which  it  is  destined,  and,  fol- 
lowing a careful  inspection,  be  started  on  its  way. 
Often  important  time  is  lost  at  the  beginning  by 
permitting  the  job  to  stand  idle,  uncleaned  and  unfit 
for  the  processes  to  be  given  it.  First,  the  cleaning 
of  the  car  in  a manner  to  suit  the  most  exacting  and 
to  disclose  the  real  surface  conditions  with  which  the 
painter  must  contend.  Then  the  immediate  touching 
up  of  the  surface  defects,  and  in  the  case  of  the  metal 
surface,  as  we  pointed  out  in  these  columns  two 
months  ago,  no  more  important  work  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  car,  for  here  is  the  urgent  need  of  substantial 
protection  to  those  vital  parts  which  for  the  life  of 
the  surface  must  be  given  the  most  expert  attention. 
This  prompt  attention  will  serve  to  furnish  thorough 
drying  for  the  pigment,  which,  most  of  all,  needs  to 
be  hard  and  firmly  seated  before  getting  further  treat- 
ment. Then,  in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  schedule. 
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the  other  operations  should  be  carried  along  to  the 
end  that  each  layer  of  material  may  receive  its  due 
measure  of  time  for  drying,  and  that  the  full  num- 
ber provided  for  may  find  a place  on  the  surface. 
This  systematic  procedure  in  painting  the  car  will  let 
it  out  of  the  shop  on  time  and  will  insure  the  full 
number  of  coats,  the  complete  drying  of  each,  and 
the  co-operation  of  all  the  coats  in  making  a strong 
and  reliable  finish. 

In  this  reign  of  high  prices  for  paints  and  varnishes 
and  the  other  supplies  entering  into  the  fabric  of 
the  finish,  there  is  sometimes  a temptation  to  use  a 
cheaper  grade  of  material  than  that  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  car  owner  and  painter.  There  is  no 
economy  nor  no  promise  of  business  expansion,  nor 
no  future  spelling  success,  for  the  practitioner  in 
these  petty  servants  of  deception.  Good  material 
counts  for  everything  worth  while  in  the  painting 
business,  automobile  painting  not  excepted,  and  the 
man  who  holds  fast  to  this  maxim,  even  though  his 
competitor  gets  some  of  the  business  to  which  he  is 
by  right  entitled,  will  in  the  end  reap  the  larger  and 
finer  profit.  Perhaps  the  almost  unavoidable  necessity 
of  increasing  the  present  rate  of  prices  for  painting 
and  varnishing  cars  and  carriages  has  not  strongly 
appealed  to  you,  but  by  studying  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  materials  entering  into 
the  painting  and  finishing  of  the  car,  as  well  as  the 
increase  of  general  living  expenses,  a substantial  rea- 
son for  advancing  prices  will  be  disclosed.  In  many 
cases,  it  has  been  determined  that  paints  have  been 
increased  in  cost  quite  30  per  cent.,  with  varnishes 
running  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  higher  than  a couple 
of  years  ago.  On  this  basis  it  is  the  only  fair  and 
logical  thing  to  do — the  only  salvation,  financially, 
we  might  say — to  take  the  vehicle  owning  and  using 
public  into  your  confidence,  and  by  a plain,  simple 
statement  of  the  case,  show  the  absolute  need  of  an 
advance  pro  rata  with  the  advance  made  in  the  price 
of  painting  materials.  Probably  your  competitors 
will  be  glad  to  unite  in  arranging  a schedule  of  prices 
and  in  an  organized  unit  of  forces  for  maintaining 
such  an  advance. 

One  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  vehicle  painting  busi- 
ness hitherto  has  been  a lack  of  organization  on  the 
part  of  those  engaged  in  it.  We  have  business  men’s 
associations  planned  and  maintained  for  the  express 
purpose  of  keeping  up  prices  and  for  preventing 
ruinous  commercial  practices,  and  the  writer  fails  to 
see  why  that  which  the  painter  has  to  sell  should 
not  be  protected  in  some  similar  way.  Union  and 
co-operation  will  serve  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
juster  and  fairer  schedule  of  compensation  rates,  and 
enable  the  business  painter  to  secure  a better  reward 
for  his  labor  and  for  the  money  invested  in  the  ven- 
ture. Why  not  work  for  the  promotion  of  so  feasible 
a plan  ? 

The  car  owner  is  often  undecided  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  coats  of  varnish  to  be  used  in  order  to  get  the 


best  results  both  in  looks  and  durability ; moreover, 
he  is  not  sure  as  to  the  policy  of  giving  the  car  a 
coat  ot  varnish  every  six  months,  or  at  any  rate, 
twice  during  the  year,  in  all  cases  it  is  a wise  plan 
to  advise  the  application  of  a coat  of  varnish  in  the 
early  spring  and  autumn.  I his  method  will  save  the 
color,  and  many  times  the  undercoats,  and  develop  a 
more  durable  wearing  finish,  with  the  added  satis- 
faction of  having  a fine  looking  car  at  all  times. 
Good  varnish  protection  does  more  for  the  life  and 
looks  of  the  finish  than  the  car  owner,  unacquainted 
with  the  details  of  wear  and  tear,  has  any  knowledge 
of.  Additionally,  it  is  a strong  argument  to  show 
the  owner  that  the  life  of  the  car  may  be  prolonged 
through  proper  care  taking  of  the  finish,  which  latter 
can  only  be  accomplished  through  having  the  surface 
well  painted  and  varnished. 

If  it  can  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  car 
owner — and  this  would  seem  easily  within  the  scope 
of  any  experienced  painter's  reasoning  power — that 
the  preservation  of  the  metal  and  wood  depends  in 
a large  degree  upon  the  character  and  quality  of  the 
fabric  of  paint  and  varnish  maintained  over  it,  then 
we  assume  that  it  is  a plain  matter  of  business 
economy  to  have  the  car  frequently  painted  and  var- 
nished, even  though  the  question  of  appearance  is 
brushed  aside  as  one  of  minor  consideration.  The 
fad  for  getting  the  first  wear  out  of  the  car,  and  then 
letting  it  go  at  a discount,  in  part  payment  of  a new 
one,  is  fast  going  out  of  fashion ; new  models  do  not 
attract  as  formerly,  and  the  result  is  that,  if  solicited, 
or  for  that  matter  approached  casually,  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  car  owner  assents  more  readily  than  ever 
before  to  having  the  car  kept  nicely  painted  and  var- 
nished. Not  only  that,  but  he  is  seeing,  as  perhaps 
never  before,  that  it  is  a paying  proposition.  The 
longer  he  uses  the  car  the  plainer  it  is  for  him  to 
see  that  good  painting  and  finishing  does  prolong  the 
life  of  it,  and  thereb}'  gives  him  a tangible  income 
from  the  investment. 

In  this  extended  ownership,  the  painter  may  see 
his  opportunity  for  rendering  the  patrons  of  his  place 
still  further  service,  and  incidentally  increasing  his 
own  income  and  business  prestige.  The  average  car 
owner  is  not  much  versed  in  the  proper  caretaking 
of  his  machine,  and  he  gladlv  welcomes  any  expert 
advice  on  the  subject  which  will  help  to  keep  the 
car  in  a better  state  of  preservation.  To  advise  him 
how  to  properly  wash  the  car,  how  to  store  it  in  a 
manner  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  color  to  the 
longest  possible  extent,  how  to  keep  the  varnish  shin- 
ing on  to  the  maximum  limit,  and  how  best  to  keep  the 
metal  parts  from  exposure  to  the  elements,  is  at  least 
doing  him  a service  that  has  a real  value  to  it.  Often 
a little  touching  up  of  the  car,  as  some  of  the  parts 
get  bruised  and  raked,  or  otherwise  stripped  of  their 
finish,  while  it  is  in  service,  if  performed  by  the 
painter,  will  prove  the  means,  if  done  free  of  charge, 
of  securing  an  increased  volume  of  business,  and  of 
making  more  secure  that  already  commanded. 
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The  Year-Round  Convention 

By  Ernest  V.  Madison. 

D1D  you  attend  the  convention  at  Cincinnati  ? 

Were  you  interested  in  the  displays  made  by  the  various 
manufacturers  ? 

Undoubtedly  you  were,  if  you  attended : 

One  of  the  very  delightful  features  of  these  conventions 
is  this  conbining  of  interchange  of  ideas  with  extension  of 
acquaintance  among  manufacturers  of  products  used  by  paint- 
ing contractors  and  sold  by  paint  stores. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  for  the  manufacturers  to  display 
every  product  they  make.  Some  of  them  did  not  exhibit  this 
year.  Even  you  could  not  assimilate  all  information  and  op- 
portunity offered  there. 

The  most  thorough  development  of  the  operating  and 
buying  mind  is  that  which  has  been  gradually  brought  about. 
The  steady  feeding  on  ideas  is  better  nutrition.  Feed  your 
mind  regularly  by  attending  the  “year-round”  convention. 

The  “year-round”  convention  for  men  in  the  paint  field 
is  The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer. 
Its  editorial  pages  give  you  news  of  the  field  and  its  organiza- 
tion. Its  advertising  pages  tell  you  the  new  and  improved 
products  for  your  use. 

There  are  men  in  the  paint  field,  located  outside  the  sections 
of  the  country  that  have  already  been  organized,  who  cannot 
attend  the  conventions,  but  they  are  right  up-to-the-minute  in 
their  knowledge,  methods  and  equipment.  They  attend  the  year- 
round  convention. 

Go  to  the  International  and  State  conventions — attend  every 
one  you  can.  You’ll  meet  a bunch  of  the  best  fellows  on  earth 
and  you’ll  get  many  good  things  from  the  sessions. 

But  supplement  your  attendance  by  another  at  the  “year- 
round”  convention,  which  Uncle  Sam  brings  to  your  door 
each  month. 

Start  now.  After  attending  the  editorial  or  “convention” 
part  of  this  issue,  you  can  walk  down  the  aisles  of  the  advertis- 
ing pages,  looking  at  the  manufacturers’  exhibits  there. 
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Man  Making  is  First 


TRAINING  STUDENT  PAINTERS  IN  THE  HAMPTON  INSTITUTE  TRADE  SCHOOL. 


By  William  Anthony  Aery. 


••Man  making  is  first,  money  making  is  second.  But  the 
skill  and  the  drill  that  make  money  may  be  good  for  men.’’ 
—Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong. 

LITERALLY  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
dwellings  and  outbuildings  throughout  the 
land  are  rotting  for  lack  of  paint.  Men  and 
women  have  not  yet  fully  realized  that  when  paint 
is  thoroughly,  skillfully  and  tastefully  applied  to 
their  buildings  they  have  made  a real  contribution 
to  the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  their  com- 
munity. Not  only  in  the  South  and  West,  but 
throughout  the  country,  people  need  to  realize  that 


Class  Room  Instruction. 


a whitewash  broom  and  a kit  of  three  paint 
brushes,  costing  $2.50,  are  useful  instruments  in 
obtaining  real  public  health  protection. 

Negro  and  Indian  youth  have  at  Hampton  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  take  up  painting,  not 
only  as  a commercially  profitable  occupation,  but 
also  as  a medium  for  genuine  social  service. 

Too  many  of  these  young  people  have  to  learn 
that  painting  is  a relatively  healthful  occupation 
and  one  which  offers  work,  during*  the  whole  year 
at  a good  wage,  to  steady,  sober,  skilled  mechanics. 
1'hc  dread  of  lead  poisoning,  so  general  a few  vears 
ago,  is  fading  away.  \\  ith  the  decrease  in  the  use 
of  powdered  pigments  and  the  increase  in  atten- 
tion to  clean  habits  of  working  and  living,  there  is 
no  longer  a valid  objection  to  painting  as  a risky 
occupation.  Men  have  also  come  to  realize  that  the 
use  of  liquor  has  more  to  do  with  decreasing  their 
efficiency  and  earning  power  than  the  natural  haz- 
ards of  such  a trade  as  painting.  Painters,  like  all 
other  workers,  are  becoming  as  a group  more 
sober,  efficient  and  reliable. 

Results  Tell  the  Story. 

Hampton  Institute  offers  a four-year  course  in 
painting.  It  aims  to  turn  out  practical  painters 
with  a background  of  useful  knowledge  and  a 
Msion  of  what  a good  mechanic  can  do  as  a com- 
lmmny  leader.  Here  is  a partial  list  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Hampton  painters  during  a typical 


Twenty-eight  buildings  painted  on  the  oucside; 
16  painted  inside;  60  roofs,  26  porch  floors,  and  86 
rooms  painted ; 200  floors,  waxed,  varnished,  or 
painted ; 5 gates  and  fences,  9 boats  and  launches, 
275  screens,  4 fire  sets,  138  signs  painted;  16  car- 
riages, carts  and  wagons,  and  13  automobiles 
painted ; 48  trays  enameled  ; 410  pieces  of  furni- 
ture painted,  stained  and  varnished ; 180  radiators 
bronzed;  53  rooms  papered. 

Were  one  skeptical  ct  securing  good  results 
from  student  tradesmen,  here  is  first-class  evidence 
that  Hampton  is  attacking  effectively  the  problem 
of  taking  negro  and  Italian  boys  fresh  from  coun- 
try or  city,  and  training-  them  for  useful  citizen- 
ship. How  are  these  excellent  results  secured? 

The  Trade  School  work  in  painting  includes 
three  main  divisions — technical  instruction;  cat- 
riage,  wagon,  and  automobile  painting,  and  house 


.4  Lesson  in  Lettering. 

painting.  The  boy's  are  given  tasks  of  graduated 
difficulty  and  combine  theory  with  practice. 

Work  in  the  Technical  Shop. 

<In  the  technical  training,  they  are  taught  the 
names  and  uses  of  their  tools.  They  learn  to  match 
colors.  They  study  the  quality  of  the  materials 
they  use.  They  are  shown,  for  example,  why  lin- 
seed oil  is  better  than  cottonseed  oil  in  painting. 

They  have  practical  shop  talks  on  paints,  leads 
and  other  materials  with  which  the  general  painter 
must  deal.  During  these  talks,  the  instructor  tells 
interesting  facts  about  people  who  produce  the  raw 
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materials  of  the  trade.  The  students  take  notes  and 
reproduce  them  orally  and  in  writing. 

When  a student  knows  that  the  burning-  of  one 
ship  at  sea,  with  its  cargo  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand cases  of  shellac  from  India,  causes  a decided 
change  in  the  market  price  of  shellac,  he  is  bound 
to  have  greater  interest  in  and  sympathy  for  the 
people  who  gather  raw  materials  for  his  use. 

In  the  technical  shop,  students  take  up  sign 
painting.  They  begin  with  the  making  of  simple 
Egyptian  letters,  by  degrees  developing  skill  and 
doing  more  difficult  work.  They  learn  the  princi- 
ples of  good  letter  formation  and  spacing.  They 
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dents  know  the  reasons  why  trade  operations  are 
performed.  While  the  school  thinks  it  important 
for  students  to  learn  thoroughly  how  to  do  tech- 
nical work,  it  does  not  stop  there,  but  teaches 
them  to  put  into  practice  on  full-scale  work  all 
they  have  learned  in  the  technical  shop. 

In  the  carriage  shop  the  student  cleans  ve- 
hicles, sandpapers  furniture,  leads  and  prepares  sur- 
faces for  painting.  Next  he  learns  to  color  and  rub 
varnish.  Meanwhile,  he  receives  experience  in  mix- 
ing paints.  He  is  told  why  certain  processes  are 
followed.  This  same  method  applies  to  striping,  let- 
tering, varnishing  and  finishing  work. 


Learning  to  Paint  Wagons. 


devote  about  one  day  a week  for  three  years  to 
sign  painting. 

The  technical  instruction  in  paperhanging  is 
supplemented  by  practical  work.  The  boys  learn 
how  to  handle  themselves,  as  well  as  how  to  han- 
dle paper  and  paste.  They  are  taught  to  work  cor- 
rectly and  neatly.  About  10  per  cent,  of  their  time 
is  devoted  to  technical  work  in  paperhanging. 

After  the  student  has  learned  the  names  ot  the 
common  tools  and  knows  how  to  match  colors,  he 
is  given  work  in  plain  painting.  It  is  his  business 
then  to  learn  the  technical  names  of  the  different 
parts  of  doors,  windows,  cornices  and  rooms.  He 
must  be  able  to  interpret  his  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 

Other  technical  work  includes  graining,  kal- 
somining,  stenciling  and  frescoing.  Hampton  stu- 
dents make  interesting  experiments  in  the  wear- 
ing powers  of  paints,  varnishes  and  other  cover- 
ing materials.  On  one  occasion  they  were  given 
fifteen  different  varnishes  to  varnish  sections  of 
the  floor.  They  afterwards  took  full  notes  on  the 
wearing  qualities  of  these  different  varnishes. 

Putting  Theory  to  the  Test. 

Hampton  places  strong  emphasis  on  having  stu- 


There  is  a growing  field  of  opportunity  for 
Hampton-trained  men  who  can  do  good  automo- 
bile painting.  Students  have  experience  in  remov- 
ing old  paint,  priming,  putting  on  rough  stuff  and 
finishing.  This  automobile  work  is  done  princi- 
pally by  second-year  students. 

There  is  one  advantage  that  a boy  enjoys  at 
Hampton — an  advantage  which  he  does  not  usually 
have  elsewhere.  He  is  taught  every  step  of  the 
trade.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  if  a boy  goes 
into  a commercial  carriage-painting  shop,  he  is  as- 
signed work  in  sandpapering,  or  leading,  or  rough 
painting.  If  he  proves  himself  a good  workman, 
he  is  usually  kept  at  one  line  of  work.  If  he  ad- 
vances at  all,  it  is  because  he  has  closely  watched 
somebody  else,  and  is  brave  enough  to  imitate  his 
more  fortunate  neighbor. 

A boy  receives,  at  Hampton,  enough  training  in 
automobile,  wagon  and  carriage  painting  during  his 
trade  course  to  earn  a living  in  this  one  branch  oi 
painting.  In  addition,  he  is  able  to  do  good  house 
painting  and  interior  work.  At  present,  negroes 
who  can  do  satisfactory  wagon  or  carriage  paint- 
ing can  earn,  in  the  South,  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
dollars  a week.  It  is  also  true  in  the  South  that 
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there  is  little  prejudice  against  a colored  man  in 
the  painting  trade,  if  he  is  a good  workman  ana 
has  a high  standard  of  living.  An  efficient  painter 
can  go  into  business  with  a blacksmith,  or  he  can 
do  sign  painting  or  he  can  work  as  a house  painter. 
A good  negro  or  Indian  painter,  a man  with  skill 
and  good  character,  does  not  find  his  race  an  insur- 
mountable barrier. 

Working  on  Real  Problems. 

The  indoor  and  outdoor  painting  at  Hampton  are 
almost  evenly  divided.  Students,  therefore,  enjoy 


Varnishing  a Table  Top. 

the  advantage  of  receiving  training  in  practically  all 
branches  of  painting.  Frequently  they  are  taken 
to  a room  or  building,  and,  after  having  the  paper- 
ing or  painting  problem  stated  to  them  in  detail, 
are  required  to  take  the  necessary  measurements 
and  present  an  estimate  for  the  work.  The  stu- 
dent’s estimate  is  carefully  checked  with  one  made 
by  the  instructor.  In  this  way  the  boys  become 
accpiainted  with  the  business  side  of  their  trade. 

In  house  painting,  the  students  start  their  work 
by  preparing  surfaces — sandpapering,  scraping  and 
removing  varnish.  They  prepare  new  wood  work 
for  painting,  mix  colors  and  care  for  shop  tools 
and  equipment.  Later  in  the  course  the  boys  study 
the  structure  and  grain  of  woods  used  in  the  build- 
ing trades.  I hey  do  plain  work  in  all  branches  of 
the  trade.  Some  work  tliev  do  on  contract  and 
some  on  the  piece  system.  I he  older  boys  help  in 
the  supervision  of  younger  boys. 

\fter  learning  in  the  technical  shop  the  essen- 
tials of  paperhanging,  hoys  work  under  the  in- 
structor m house  painting.  Papering  here  includes 
getting  the  walls  ready,  hanging  the  paper,  esti- 
mating lor  the  work  and  learning  to  trim  paper 
with  shears,  straight-edge  and  trimmer. 


Every  paint  that  is  in  general  use  at  Hampton  is 
carefully  tested.  On  one  building  five  different 
kinds  of  white  paint  are  being  tested.  Another 
house  has  on  it  three  kinds  of  ready-mixed  paint 
under  inspection.  Every  six  months  this  paint  is 
carefully  examined  and  a record  kept  of  its  wear- 
ing qualities. 

Foundations  Well  Laid. 

Not  only  do  the  student  painters  perform  prac- 
tical tasks  and  work  according  to  trade  rules,  but 
also  they  learn,  by  the  laboratory  method,  the 
chemistry  of  paints.  They  receive  a general 
course  in  the  composition  and  reactions  of  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  acids,  carbon  and  water.  They  also 
take  practical  work  covering  pigments,  vehicles, 
varnishes,  putty,  abrasives,  brushes,  sulphur,  chlo- 
rine and  lead.  The  industrial  chemistry  course, 
covering  two  hours  a day  for  half  a year,  aims  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  composition  of  raw 
materials  as  well  as  their  source,  extraction  and 
refinement. 

Boys  who  are  taking  carpentry  and  agriculture 
spend  half  a day  a week,  for  half  a term,  in  learn- 
ing the  rudiments  of  painting.  The  work  they  do 
is  all  practical.  The  carpenters  learn  to  apply  paint 
of  the  right  kind  to  structural  work  and  to  set  glass 
rapidly  and  well.  The  agricultural  students  "learn 
to  make  whitewash,  paint  machinery  and  care  for 
farm  buildings  and  implements. 

Trade  and  academic  work  are  correlated.  Stu- 
dents write  or  speak  on  topics  with  which  they 
have  become  familiar.  A partial  list  follows : — 
Care  of  paint  brushes ; importance  of  white  lead 
to  painters ; how  to  remove  paint  from  hands  and 
clothing;  how  whitewash  is  made:  how  to  measure 
a room  for  wall  paper ; how  to  make  paste  for  hang- 
ing wall  paper ; use  of  shellac  in  the  home ; pleas- 


A Lesson  in  Color  Matching. 


ing  color  schemes  for  small  houses;  why  painting 
pays. 

Hampton  painters  do  high-grade  work.  They 
have  good  materials  to  work  with  and  they  are 
expected  to  produce  satisfactory  results.  The  large 
number  of  school  buildings  makes  it  possible  for 
student  tradesmen  to  receive  a variety  of  experi- 
ence in  painting  woodwork,  brick,  concrete  and 
plaster,  iron,  steel  and  other  metals.  Hampton 
trains  painters  and  not  simply  men  who  just  paint. 
“Man  making  is  first,"  to  quote  General  Armstrong 
again. 

Passing  on  Hampton’s  Training. 

The  Hampton-trained  painter  goes  back  to  his 
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community  prepared  to  lead  his  people  in  the  mat- 
ter of  better  painting  because  he  understands  the 
harmony  of  colors,  the  formulas  for  mixing  paints 
and  the  possibility  of  making  houses  more  attrac- 
tive and  healthful.  He  is  in  a position  to  be  a real 
asset  to  any  community.  All  that  Hampton  gives 


him  he  is  fitted,  by  training  and  experience,  to  pass 
on  to  others. 

The  story  of  one  Hampton  boy,  who  took  the 
Hampton  Trade  School  course  in  painting,  may  be 
of  interest.  William  Roscoe  Davis  received  his 
trade  certificate  from  Hampton  in  1905,  but  re- 
mained until  1907,  when  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Academic  Department.  Then  he  turned 
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Southward  and  found  employment  at  Claflin  Uni- 
versity, at  Orange,  S.  C.  He  served  there  as  an  in- 
structor in  painting  for  three  years.  During  his 
summer  vacations  he  worked  in  Orangeburg  and 
developed  a reputation  as  a skilled  and  reliable  me- 
chanic. He  was  then  asked  to  go  to  the  State  Col- 


lege, in  Orangeburg,  and  organize  a department  of 
painting.  For  five  years  he  has  been  at  work  there. 
He  has  been  trying  to  lead  a life  that  will  be  an 
example  to  his  fellow  men.  He  has  been  carrying 
out  Hampton’s  teachings  in  his  daily  work.  He 
has  shown  ability  and  tact.  He  has  carried  out 
the  motto  of  his  class: — “We  reap  to  sow.”  He  is 
a typical  Hampton  graduate. 


Wall  Decoration. 


Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law. 


Performance  of  Painting  Contracts. 

THE  Appellate  Division  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court  applies  the  rule  that  a me- 
chanic’s lien  cannot  be  enforced  to  secure 
payment  for  contract  work,  unless  there  has  been  a 
substantial  performance  of  the  contract.  (North 
American  Wall  Paper  Company  vs.  Jackson  Con- 
struction Company,  153  New  York  Supplement, 
204.)  The  suit  was  brought  by  plaintiff  as  assignee 
of  the  contractors  who  did  the  work,  to  enforce  a 
lien  for  varnishing,  painting,  papering  and  decorat- 
ing three  apartment  buildings,  under  a contract  fix- 
ins'  $3>2°°  as  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  work.  Part 
of  this  amount  was  paid,  but  when  attempt  was  made 
to  enforce  a lien  for  the  balance,  it  was  claimed  that 
the  work  had  not  been  done  in  full  compliance  with 
the  contract.  The  Appellate  Division  finds  that  work 
of  the  reasonable  value  of  $450  was  not  performed 
and,  therefore,  denied  any  right  to  a lien.  Part  of 
the  opinion  in  this  case  reads : — 

“The  courts  have  been  quite  liberal  to  sustain  a 
cause  of  action  in  favor  of  one  who  has  attemped  in 


good  faith  to  perform  his  contract,  but  has,  through 
oversight,  misunderstanding,  or  any  excusable  neg- 
lect, failed  to  completely  perform  in  certain  respects 
deemed  unsubstantial,  for  which  the  owner  may  be 
adequately  indemnified  by  an  allowance  and  deduc- 
tion from  the  contract  price  of  the  work,  and  in  such 
case,  on  an  allegation  of  full  performance,  permit  a 
recovery  on  the  theory  of  substantial  performance, 
where  the  contractor  shows  the  cost  of  performing 
the  omitted  work.  * * * But  there  is  a 

limit  to  the  application  of  this  rule,  and  a 

party  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  fails  to 
perform  his  contract  in  any  respect,  or  omits 

to  perform  a substantial  part  of  it,  cannot  be 

permitted,  under  the  guise  of  this  rule,  to  recover 
for  the  value  of  the  work  done;  and  the  trend  of 
the  more  recent  decisions  is  to  hold  the  percentage 
of  omitted  work  may,  in  and  of  itself,  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  there  has  not  been  a substantial  per- 
formance. * * * By  the  terms  of  the  contract 

the  plaintiff’s  assignors  guaranteed  that  the  varnish 
would  not  ‘scratch  or  turn  under  water,’  and  the 
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uncontroverted  evidence  shows  that  they  purchased 
and  used  an  inferior  brand  of  varnish,  which  would 
not  hold  firm  when  wet,  although  the  same  manu- 
facturer made  a higher  priced  varnish  which  would 
withstand  water.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  var- 
nish was  unsuitable  for  this  work,  that  it  softened 
when  wet  and  dried  up  and  became  loose  and  could 
be  swept  into  piles.” 

The  court  then  reviews  proof  tending  to  show  that 
$325.50  worth  of  enameling  bathrooms,  called  for  by 
the  contract,  was  not  done,  and  concludes : — 

“We  accept,  therefore,  the  finding  of  the  trial  court 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  a failure  to  perform  work 
to  the  value  of  $450  with  respect  to  the  floors  and 
bathrooms,  and  on  that  finding,  we  think  that  the 
plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover,  for  it  constituted 
a substantial  part  of  the  contract  work.” 


Right  to  Commission  on  Paint  Sales. 

THE  legal  principle  that  an  employer  of  an 
agent  is  liable  on  an  agreement  made  with  a 
third  person  by  the  latter,  if  the  employer 
indicates  intention  to  ratify  the  contract,  although  the 
agent  may  not  have  been  authorized  to  make  it  in 
the  first  instance,  was  applied  recently  by  the  Wash- 
ington Supreme  Court  in  a case  where  plaintiff  sued 
for  commissions  in  selling  defendant’s  paints.  (Lin- 
deman  Lumber  Company  vs.  Remolite  Paint  Com- 
pany, 155  Pacific  Reporter,  409.) 

In  its  complaint,  plaintiff  alleged  an  agreement 
with  defendant  whereby  plaintiff  was  appointed  as 
defendant’s  agent  in  certain  territory  to  sell  paint 
at  a commission  of  50  cents  per  gallon,  and  plaintiff’s 
evidence  tended  to  show  that  such  agreement  was 
made  with  defendant’s  salesman  and  was  ratified  by 
defendant.  After  reviewing  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  finding  that  the  evidence  sustained  paintiff’s  con- 
tention, the  Supreme  Court  said  : — 

“It  is  not  only  clear  that  the  defendant’s  repre- 
sentative entered  into  the  contract  contended  for  by 
the  respondent,  but  that  he  make  the  facts  known 
to  the  defendant,  who  filled  the  orders  given  by  the 
third  person  and  the  order  given  by  the  plaintiff 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  agreement. 
There  was  thus  not  only  a contract  by  the  agent, 
but  a ratification  of  the  contract  by  the  principal.  It 
is  the  settled  rule  that  one  who  voluntarily  accepts 
the  proceeds  of  an  act  done  by  one  assuming,  even 
though  without  authority,  to  be  his  agent,  ratifies 
the  act  and  takes  it  as  his  own  with  all  the  burdens 
as  well  as  all  the  benefits.” 


Lead  Poisoning  as  “Accident.” 

INJURY  or  death  resulting  from  a disease  con- 
tracted in  the  course  of  employment,  such  as 
lead  poisoning,  is  not  an  “accident”  or  “personal 
injury”  within  a workmen’s  compensation  act  which 
merely  provides  for  awards  for  death  or  injury  re- 
sulting from  accidents  in  the  course  of  employment. 
(Ohio  Supreme  Court,  Industrial  Commission  vs. 
Brown,  no  Northeastern  Reporter,  744.) 

Employer’s  Duty  Concerning  Scaffolds. 

A DECISION  of  the  Kansas  City  Court  of  Ap- 
peals is  authority  for  statement  of  the  fol- 
lowing rules  of  law  applicable  to  an  em- 
ploying painter’s  duty  to  his  workmen: — The  obliga- 
tion to  furnish  an  employe  with  a reasonably  safe 
place  of  work  and  with  reasonably  safe  appliances, 
considerin  «;  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  can- 


not be  avoided  by  entrusting  performance  of  the  duty 
to  a foreman  or  other  third  person.  That  is,  negli- 
gence of  the  foreman  in  providing  unsafe  scaffolds 
or  other  appliances  will  be  regarded  as  negligence 
of  the  employer,  rendering  him  liable  for  consequent 
injury  to  a workman.  Nor  will  an  employe  directed 
to  construct  a scaffold  for  use  by  another  workman 
be  regarded  as  a fellow  servant  of  such  workman, 
within  the  rule  which  exempts  an  employer  from 
liability  for  injury  to  one  employe  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  a fellow  servant. 

The  same  opinion  makes  an  employing  painter 
liable  for  injury  to  a journeyman  resulting  from  de- 
fective boards  furnished  for  use  in  a scaffold,  if  the 
employe  does  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  con- 
tributory negligence  by  using  an  obviously  danger- 
ous board.  When  an  employe  is  directed  to  a pile  of 
boards,  all  of  which1  have  been  set  apart  and  used 
for  scaffolding,  he  is  entitled  to  assume,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  plain  indications  to  the  contrary,  that  they 
are  all  safe  for  use,  and  is  not  chargeable  with  con- 
tributory negligence  because  it  appears  that  there 
were  other  boards  in  the  same  pile  which  could  have 
been  safely  used.  McGrath  vs.  Fogel,  182  South- 
western Reporter,  813.) 


Liens  for  Painting  Moveables. 

PAINTERS  engaged  in  repairing  automobiles 
and  other  movable  things  are  affected  by  a 
decision  of  the  Appellate  Term  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  to  the  effect  that  when  one  who 
does  such  work  on  a thing  agrees  that  he  will  wait 
for  payment  until  some  time  after  re-delivery  to  the 
owner,  he  thereby  waives  any  right  to  hold  it  under 
a claim  of  lien.  (Pezenik  vs.  Greenberg,  127  New 
York  Supplement,  1093.) 

Plaintiff  took  an  automobile  to  defendant’s  paint- 
ing shop  for  repairs  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
charges  would  be  paid  when  plaintiff  could  collect 
the  proceeds  of  certain  insurance  covering  the  car. 
But  defendant  refused  to  surrender  possession  of  the 
automobile  until  payment  of  his  charges  and  plain- 
tiff brought  suit  to  replevy  it.  The  suit  was  sus- 
tained by  the  court  on  the  ground  that  by  extending 
credit  for  the  charges  until  the  insurance  should  be 
collected,  defendant  waived  his  right  to  the'  lien, 
which  would  have  otherwise  attached  to  the  auto- 
mobile. The  decision  applies  the  general  rule  of  law 
that,  although  one  performs  work  on  a chattel  has 
a lien  upon  it  which  he  may  enforce  by  retaining 
possession  until  payment  of  his  reasonable  charges, 
the  lien  will  be  deemed  to  have  been  waived  by  any 
agreement  which  is  inconsistent  with  retention  of 
possession.  It  was  decided  that,  before  defendant 
can  recover  the  amount  of  his  charges,  he  must  show 
either  that  the  owner  of  the  automobile  has  collected 
the  insurance  proceeds  or  has  neglected  to  take 
proper  steps  to  do  so. 


Liens  Against  Married  Woman’s  Property. 

A DEALER  who  furnishes  materials  to  a hus- 
band for  the  improvement  of  the  wife’s 
property  cannot  enforce  a lien  against  the 
the  property,  if  the  contract  was  admittedly  with  the 
husband  alone  and  he  was  not  authorized  to  buy  the 
materials  as  his  wife's  agent,  although  she  may  have 
been  on  the  premises  constantly  while  the  materials 
were  being  used.  (Alabama  Supreme  Court,  Wilson 
vs.  Aandalusia  Manufacturing  Company,  70  Southern 
Reporter,  T40A 
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.Questions 

We  solicit  questions'  on  any  topic  connected  with 
painting,  decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  W e cannot,  however, 
answer  any  question  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer- — not  for  publication, 
but  as  a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  we  under- 
take to  supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine.  In- 
quiries should  be  received  not  later  than  the  twenti- 
eth of  the  month  to  insure  answering  in  the  succeed- 
ing issue. 

Cement  for  Enamel  and  Glass  Letters. 

H.  F.  S.,  Pennsylvania,  desires  formula  for  mak- 
ing cement  for  fastening  enamel  and  glass  letters 
to  show  windows.  Has  bought  the  cement  ready 
prepared,  but  prefers  to  make  it  himself. 

Answer : If  you  have  a small  paint  mill  in  your 
shop,  you  can  take,  say  10  pounds  pure  lead  in 
oil  and  15  pounds  sifted  dry  white  lead,  mixing 
this  with  2 pounds  outside  or  spar  varnish  (about 
one  quart),  and  run  the  mixture  through  the  mill, 
the  result  being  a soft  paste.  Then  add  enough 
bolted  whiting  (best  gilders’)  to  produce  a smooth, 
putty-like  mass,  by  running  it  again  through  the 
mill  somewhat  loosely.  This  will,  if  put  up  in 
tightly  closed  tin  cans,  keep  for  a long  time  with- 
out becoming  hard.  When  the  cement  is  to  be 
used  within  a day  after  making  it,  air-slaked  lime, 
sifted,  may  be  substituted  for  the  whiting.  Ce- 
m'ent  made  by  this  formula  has  been  used  very 
largely  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  years 
with  the  very  best  results. 


Bright  Venetian  Red  Paint  Turning  Black  on 
Exposure. 

A.  J.  B.,  Connecticut,  writes: — Last  May  and 
June  we  painted  some  barns  with  a bright  Vene- 
tian red  paint  that  we  specially  ordered  ground 
in  pure  raw  linseed  oil  paste  form  and  thinned 
down  to  brushing  consistency  with  pure  linseed 
oil.  Now,  in  less  than  one  year,  the  red  paint  has 
turned  almost  black,  not  only  in  exposed  places, 
but  also  in  shaded  portions  of  the  buildings. 
When  ordering  the  Venetian  red  from  the  jobbers, 
we  laid  particular  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the 
red  must  be  permanent.  What,  in  your  opinion, 
is  the  reason  for  the  turning  of  the  color  and  Avhat 
will  prevent  it?  Kindly  give  us  your  advice. 

Answer:  We  have  known  Venetian  red  or  red 

oxide  of  iron  paint  in  oil  to  turn  black  in  local- 
ities where  there  was  a great  deal  of  moisture, 
preventing  the  paint  from  drying  hard,  but  have 
had  no  such  experience  on  exposures  where  the 
sun  got  in  its  work.  However,  the  United  States 
Navy  Department  is  very  particular  in  its  speci- 
fication for  Venetian  red.  and  the  main  point  is 
that  the  material  must  contain  at  least  40  per  cent, 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  balance  to  be  not  over 
15  per  cent,  silica,  remainder  sulphate  of  lime 
(gypsum)  that  has  been  deadburnt  in  the  furnace, 
so  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  absorbing  moisture 
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in  any  form,  and  must  not  contain  any  by-products 
of  sulphuric  acid  plants,  such  as  the  fines  of 
pyrites,  etc.  Here  is  where  the  chief  point  of  your 
trouble  may  be,  but  still  there  may  be  other  rea- 
sons for  the  darkening  of  your  paint,  such  as  local 
conditions,  as  are  prevalent  near  the  seashore  or 
near  swamps.  Linseed  oil,  made  from  unripe  seed, 
also  has  a tendency  to  produce  blackening  of  red 
oxide  of  iron  paints,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  attract 
fungus  growth  in  damp  localities.  We  would  ad- 
vise you  to  use  a Venetian  red,  based  either  on 
the  specifications  referred  to  or  one  that  is  made 
from  a good  native  red,  with  a base  of  silica  and 
asbestine  powder,  ground  in  pure  raw  linseed  oil 
and  mixed  with  a double  boiled  linseed  oil  and  a 
moderate  quantity  of  turpentine  and  a little  of 
the  very  best  coach  japan.  This  may  look  a trifle 
expensive  for  a barn  paint,  but  it  will  give  you 
the  results  looked  for.  Native  red  is  natural  oxide 
of  iron,  as  it  is  mined,  prepared  by  levigation  and 
grinding,  and  is  free  from  sulphur,  containing  a 
high  percentage  of  oxide  of  iron  with  a gangue 
of  silica  or  silicious  matter  and  a very  stable  pig- 
ment. 


Milk  as  a Binder  for  Distemper  Colors. 

B.  M.  K.,  Maine,  says:  Is  there  such  a thing 

as  powdered  milk  and,  if  so,  has  it  any  binding 
properties  when  used  with  dry  colors?  Where 
can  I procure  it? 

Answer:  You  evidently  refer  to  casein,  which 

is  a substitute  for  glue.  It  is  made  from  skimmed 
milk  by  precipitating  its  albumen  by  the  addition 
of  an  acid,  usually  acetic  acid,  collecting  the  pre- 
cipitate, filtering  and  drying  it.  It  is  sold  in 
the  form  of  a powder,  which  is  dissolved  in  a solu- 
tion of  borax  or  a milk  of  lime,  etc.,  and  can  be 
used  i l the  cold  condition  as  a binder.  Most  cold 
water  paints  contain  casein  as  a medium  or  binder. 
You  can,  no  doubt,  procure  it  from  your  supply 
house,  with  directions  for  use. 


Best  Method  of  Striping  on  Walls. 

W.  R.,  North  Dakota,  is  asking  our  opinion  as 
to  best  methods  of  striping  on  walls  to  produce 
straight;  and  perfect  lines;  has  done  this  work 
for  several  years,  but  has  seen  it  accomplished 
in  different  ways. 

Answer:  Most  every  practical  painter  has  a 

method  of  his  own  to  do  this  work  and  we  should 
say  it  depends  upon  the  condition  of  surface  or 
the  work  in  hand.  We  should  say  that  the  sim- 
plest way  is  to  use  a straight  edge  for  drawing 
the  outlines  and  fill  in  where  the  stripe  is  broad 
enough  to  warrant  it.  To  do  it  by  resting  the 
hand  on  a mahlstick  requires  a very  steady  hand 
and  quite  some  practice.  Free  flowing  of  the  color 
and  first-class  pencils  are  also  required. 

Is  There  a Dry  Cleaner  for  Kalsomined  Walls? 

T.  N.  C.,  Iowa,  asks: — Can  you  procure  for  us  a 
book  that  contains  an  A No.  i formula  for  making  a 
dry  cleaner  that  will  clean  kalsomined  walls  that  have 
become  blackened  without  showing  streaks?  We 
have  tried  quite  a number  of  prepared  cleaners  that 
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are  on  the  market,  but  none  of  them  would  do  the 
work  without  showing  streaks.  Such  a cleaner  can 
be  made  that  will  do  the  work  properly,  and  we 
should  like  to  get  the  formula. 

Answer:  We  are*unable  to  find  any  such  formula 
in  any  of  the  text  books,  and  have  no  idea  what  in- 
gredients such  a preparation  should  be  composed  of. 
And  it  is  just  possible  that  the  cleaners  you  have 
tested  are  not  strong  enough  to  remove  all  of  the 
discoloration,  or  are  not  handled  just  right  to  pre- 
vent streaks.  Try  a mixture  of  fullers’  earth  and 
powdered  borax,  one  ounce  of  the  latter  to  19  ounces 
of  the  former,  passing  the  mixture  through  a fine 
hair  sieve  before  using.  Dip  a soft  sponge  into  this 
powder  and  rub  the  wall,  having  a drop  cloth  on  the 
floor,  close  to  base  boards,  or  over  the  base  board. 
In  place  of  the  fullers’  earth,  prepared  chalk  may  be 
used  with  the  borax,  but  the  ingredients  must  be  en- 
tirely free  of  grit  to  prevent  scratching. 


Apparent  Cause  of  Paint  Blistering  Under 
Porches. 

W.  L.  W.,  New  York,  in  sending  us  some  paint 
films  taken  from  a house  that  was  built  some  five 
years  since  and  first  painted  with  pure  white  lead  and 
pure  linseed  oil,  tinted  to  a rather  strong  brown  color 
on  the  job,  says  that  last  fall  the  house  was  repainted 
with  two  coats  of  a prepared  white  and  now  the  paint 
has  blistered,  especially  under  the  porches,  so  that  it 
can  be  removed  without  any  trouble  with  the  putty 
knife  clean  to  the  raw  wood,  while  in  other  places  it 
appears  in  perfect  condition.  Would  like  to  have 
our  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  blistering. 

Answer:  We  believe  the  trouble  to  be  due  to  the 
repainting  over  an  old  surface  that  no  longer  had 
any  life.  Five  years  is  a long  time  for  a paint  of  the 
color  shown  on  the  films,  which,  no  doubt,  was  made 
up  with  the  addition  of  a large  portion  of  a red  ox- 
ide of  iron  and  a little  lampblack  and  only  a small 
portion  of  white  lead.  The  film  shows  that  the  old 
paint  was  very  dry  and  infirm.  The  white  paint 
shows  up  well  and  should  not  have  blistered,  because 
it  was  not  applied  too  stout  and  appears  to  have 
been  brushed  out  well.  If  you  are  asked  to  paint 
this  house  we  would  suggest  to  carefully  investigate 
the  places  where  the  paint  appears  firm  before  un- 
dertaking the  job,  as  we  believe  that  when  new  paint 
is  applied  here  the  paint  will  also  come  off  unless  the 
old  coats  are  firm. 


Paint  Peeling  from  Porch  Ceiling  over  Portion 
Packed  with  Mineral  Wool. 

E.  & H.,  Pennsylvania,  write: — What  would  you 
advise  to  do  in  regard  to  a porch  ceiling  that  had 
been  painted  white  for  years  and  where  the  paint 
is  now  peeling  apparently,  because  the  owner  has 
built  a room  over  part  of  the  porch  and  packed  the 
space  between  it  and  the  floor  of  the  room  with  min- 
eral wool  to  keep  out  the  cold?  Balance  of  the  roof 
still  exposed  is  copper.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a ceil- 
ing going  that  way? 

Answer:  No,  we  have  not  had  any  similar  experi- 
ence. Neither  did  we  ever  hear  of  any  one  using 
mineral  wool  for  such  a purpose.  Mineral  wool  is  a 
furnace  slag,  strongly  acid  in  reaction,  electro-nega- 
tive in  character,  and  a violent  promoter  of  corrosion 
in  contact  with  metal.  About  5 per  cent,  of  its  con- 
stituents are  soluble  in  water,  and  it  contains  also 
about  25  per  cent,  of  lime  and  some  sulphur.  If  the 


roof  under  the  floor  of  the  room  is  of  metal  the 
peeling  of  the  old  paint  is  easily  accounted  for,  also 
if  the  ceiling  is  wood,  because  in  this  case  the  moist- 
ure in  the  mineral  wool  would  strike  through  the 
wood  or  sweat  through  the  metal.  In  either  case  the 
old  paint  would  have  to  be  removed  and  the  ceiling 
repainted  after  giving  it  time  to  become  perfectly 
dry.  If  that  portion  of  the  roof  is  metal,  it  would 
be  best  to  have  the  ceiling  protected  by  a sheathing 
of  wood,  as  the  corrosion  of  the  metal  would  simply 
throw  the  new  paint  off  in  time. 

Inferior  Faint  Used  in  Priming. 

F.  E.  S.,  Illinois,  writes : — I am  sending  you  sam- 
ples of  paint  scales  from  a house  painted  a couple  of 
years  ago  with  a ready  mixed  paint.  A party  claims 
that  the  fault  was  with  the  man  who  put  on  the  paint. 
What  do  you  think  is  the  cause,  and  should  it  be 
burned  off? 

Answer:  If  the  man  that  applied  the  paint  is  at 
fault  it  is  not  due  to  his  workmanship,  so  far  as  we 
can  tell  from  the  scales,  but  because  the  first  coat 
was  of  improper  composition  for  priming  wood. 
The  paint  was  of  too  brittle  a composition,  probably 
cheap  ocher  for  the  most  part,  from  which  most  all 
the  oil  soaked  into  the  wood  and  left  the  pigment 
without  proper  binder.  We  cannot  tell  from  the 
small  scales  whether  it  is  really  necessary'  to  burn 
off  the  paint,  but  will  say  that  all  of  the  paint  must 
be  removed  by  scraping  or  wirebrushing  before  the 
house  is  repainted,  otherwise  the  paint  that  still  ap- 
pears firm  will  come  off  with  the  new  paint. 


Removing  Starch  from  a Ceiling  Coated  with  Flat 
White. 

F.  E.  S.,  Illinois,  says  that  he  coated  the  ceilings 
of  some  rooms  with  a certain  brand  of  flat  white  and 
when  this  was  dry  he  starched  the  ceilings,  which 
now  show  brush  marks  and  do  not  look  at  all  well. 
Wants  to  know  how  to  remove  the  starch. 

Answer:  Not  knowing  the  nature  of  your  starch 
preparation,  we  do  not  care  to  make  any  suggestion, 
as  the  removal  of  the  starch  might  ruin  the  flat  white 
paint,  which  we  believe  to  be  a cold  water  prepara- 
tion. Ask  the  party  that  supplied  you  with  the 
paint. 


Painting  Ohio  Sand  Stone  Stained  by  Acid. 

D.  W.  S.,  Pennsylvania,  desires  to  paint  Ohio  sand 
stone  that  has  been  discolored  by  acids  used  for 
washing  brick  work.  Wants  to  do  the  work  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  give  the  effect  of  solid  painting, 
but  preserve  the  appearance  of  stone,  which  is  rough. 
Has  used  a cement  coating  but  without  success. 

Answer:  The  material  for  this  purpose  must  of 
necessity  be  a thin  paint  with  a binder  that  will  per- 
mit it  to  dry  flat  and  yet  stand  exposure.  It  should 
be  stippled,  not  brushed  on  the  stone,  and  the  pig- 
ment must  have  good  staining  power.  Ohio  stand 
stone,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  of  buff  color  and  the 
pigment  for  your  stipple  should  consist  of  white 
iead  in  oil,  yellow  ocher,  and  a trifle  of  Venetian  red 
or  burnt  sienna,  also  ground  in  oil,  thinned  for  use 
with  equal  parts  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  pure  spirits 
of  turpentine  with  one-half  pint  of  liquid  drier  to  one 
gallon  of  the  paint.  The  colors  used  must  be  strong 
enough  to  hide  the  discoloration  made  by  the  acid 
and  yet  the  paint  must  not  be  stout  enough  to  level 
up  the  surface  of  the  stone.  Turpentine  is  suggested 
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for  thinning  the  paint,  because  it  will  produce  the 
best  flat  stipple  with  the  oil  colors,  and  the  linseed 
oil,  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  stipple  from  wash- 
ing off  by  rain. 


Painting  Galvanized  Iron  in  Copper  Effect. 

C.  S.  T.,  Illinois,  writes : — I have  a two-story  gal- 
vanized iron  bay  window  to  paint.  The  party  wants 
it  to  look  like  copper  when  finished.  It  is  now 
painted  gray  and  in  fairly  good  condition.  Would 
red  lead  for  first  coat  do?  The  owner  says  he  wants 
it  painted  with  red  lead  and  finished  with  green, 
rubbed  out  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  copper 
I never  did  this  sort  of  work  and  should  appreciate 
your  advice  as  to  how  to  go  about  it. 

Answer : The  owner  of  the  premises  most  likely 
has  in  view  the  oxidized  copper  effect  known  in  art 
as  “patina,”  which  forms  on  exposed  copper  or 
statues  of  copper  bronze,  a greenish  antique  effect. 
In  handling  this  job  we  would  first  of  all  caution  you 
to  make  a very  thorough  inspection  of  the  gray  paint 
now  on  the  galvanized  iron  sheathing  of  that  bay 
window  to  see  whether  the  paint  is  really  firm,  be- 
cause if  it  is  not,  you  had  best  leave  the  job  alone  un- 
less the  owner  will  pay  to  have  the  paint  removed. 
Unless  the  galvanized  iron,  before  it  was  originally 
painted,  has  been  properly  tested  or  was  exposed 
sufficiently  long  to  the  weather  to  give  the  paint 
a proper  hold,  peeling  of  the  gray  paint  would  occur 
sooner  or  later,  taking  your  coatings  along  with  it, 
and  you  would  be  blamed  for  the  trouble.  If,  how- 
ever, the  gray  paint  has  been  on  for  say  one  or  two 
years,  and  is  still  firm  and  intact,  you  can  safely  go 
over  it  with  pure  red  lead  or  orange  mineral,  mixed 
equal  parts  raw  linseed  oil  and  turpentine,  using  no 
driers.  A small  portion  of  burnt  umber  added  to  the 
red  lead  will  take  away  the  glare  and  make  the  paint 
approach  a shade  resembling  dull  copper.  It  should 
dry  with  an  eggshell  gloss.  The  finish  should  be 
made  from  French  verdigris  ground  fine  in  oil  and 
thinned  with  equal  parts  of  spar  varnish  and  turpen- 
tine, adding  a small  portion  of  a good  coach  japan. 
This  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a transparent  glaze 
and  before  it  sets  a pretty  effect  is  obtained  by  wip- 
ing out  the  high  lights  and  going  over  it  with  a 
blender.  Solid  paint  made  from  chrome  greens  will 
not  be  suitable  for  this  work.  If  the  gray  paint  is 
removed,  you  had  best  apply  two  coats  of  red  lead  as 
suggested  above,  to  dry  nearly  flat  and  dulled  to  re- 
semble copper,  finishing  with  verdigris  glaze. 


Enameling  Closet  Seats  and  Covers  in  White. 

W.  F.  S.,  Illinois,  asks  for  information  as  to  the 
best  process  for  painting  or  enameling  closet  seats 
and  covers  and  bath  tub  seats,  in  order  to  be  unaf- 
fected by  body  perspiration,  which  tends  to  turn 
white  yellow  or  produce  discoloration  of  the  white. 
Would  like  to  know  where  to  obtain  the  proper  mate- 
rial for  the  purpose,  or  whether  the  best  way  would 
be  to  first  paint  and  then  varnish  over  or  apply  an 
enamel  without  a varnish  finish. 

Answer : We  presume  that  the  seats  and  covers 
referred  to  are  made  of  wood,  and  in  any  case  they 
will  require  to  be  primed  and  have  one  or  more  coats 
of  a white  ground.  Not  knowing  what  particular 
material  the  articles  are  made  of,  we  cannot  give 
you  any  particular  advice  as  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment. We  should  say,  however,  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  articles  are  used,  the  paint 


or  varnish  or  the  enamel  will  have  to  dry  hard  to 
the  utmost  degree,  and  unless  baking  can  be  re- 
sorted to  there  will  be  no  success  with  any  process 
or  material.  Piano  manufacturers  have  of  late  in- 
troduced modern  bake  ovens  to  not  only  drive 
the  moisture  out  of  the  piano  cases,  but  bake  each 
coat  of  varnish  clean  to  the  finish.  You  had  best 
consult  some  of  the  varnish  manufacturers,  whose 
addresses  you  will  find  in  the  advertising  pages  of 
The  Magazine. 

Aniline  Stains  for  Pianos  and  Other  Wood  Finish. 

J.  B.,  Michigan,  desires  information  on  the  prep- 
aration of  aniline  stains  or  directions  where  they 
can  be  obtained.  Also  on  varnish  as  to  its  ingre- 
dients and  how  it  is  applied  to  obtain  best  results. 
Also  information  on  shellac  varnishes,  etc. 

Answer:  To  go  into  the  subject  you  inquire 
about  in  detail  would  fill  a good  size  volume,  and 
we  have  not  space  enough  in  the  Questions  An- 
swered columns. 

Aniline  colors,  as  you  probab’y  know,  are  de- 
rivatives of  coal  tar  and  are  more  or  less  fugitive 
on  exposure  to  strong  light  unless  well  protected. 
There  are  anilines  soluble  in  water  only,  others  are 
soluble  in  spirit,  while  others  again  are  soluble  in 
oils.  The  latter  are  known  as  fat  anilines  and  are 
most  permanent  of  the  various  groups.  Piano  case 
makers  and  other  wood  finishers  purchase  the  ani- 
line colors  in  the  dry  powder  form,  dissolve  them  in 
either  water,  in  alcohol,  or  turpentine  or  linseed 
oil  in  the  strength  desired  and  apply  the  stain  so 
produced  direct  to  the  wood,  and  when  dry  fill  the 
surface  with  paste  filler  of  the  right  color,  or  use 
shellac  varnisff  for  filling,  in  the  case  of  close 
grained  woods.  When  the  filled  surface  has  been 
sanded,  shellac  varnish  is  usually  applied  in  sev- 
eral coats  and  mossed  to  level  up.  Then  rubbing 
varnish  is  put  on  and  rubbed  with  pumice  and 
water  or  pumice  and  oil,  and  on  high-grade  work, 
such  as  pianos  and  fine  cabinet  work,  the  finish 
consists  of  several  coats  of  piano  or  cabinet  flow- 
ing varnish,  which,  when  hard,  is  polished  with 
rotten  stone  and  sweet  oil.  These  varnishes  are 
made  by  melting  hard  gums  and  fusing  same  with 
pure  linseed  oil,  thinning  for  flowing  with  spirits 
of  turpentine.  Shellac  varnishes  are  produced  by 
dissolving  gum  shellac  in  certain  grades  of  alcohol, 
mostly  methylated  or  denatured  spirit. 


Moistureproofing  Wood  in  the  White. 

N.  L.  F.,  California,  would  like  to  hear  of  a ma- 
terial that  could  be  used  on  the  inside  wood  finish 
for  new  buildings  to  fill  the  pores  of  the  wood  be- 
fore leaving  factory,  without  interfering  with  the 
finishing  by  staining,  varnishing  or  waxing. 

The  object  is  to  avoid  trouble  due  to  moisture  in 
buildings  where  plaster  has  not  dried  out  before 
the  interior  wood  finish  is  installed.  The  coating 
desired  must  be  of  such  a character  that  it  would 
not  stain  the  wood  and  permit  of  the  safe  applica- 
tion of  any  desired  finish. 

Answer:  We  very  much  doubt  that  you  will 
ever  discover  any  material  that  will  keep  the  wood 
from  absorbing  moisture  and  yet  finish  in  the 
styles  you  mention,  because  when  the  pores  of  the 
wood,  or  the  grain,  is  filled,  stain  will  not  take  on 
such  surface  in  the  proper  way.  And  nothing 
short  of  a filler  with  a good  medium  will  keep 
moisture  out  of  the  wood.  The  preservative  you 
refer  to  would  not  be  suitable,  either. 
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Hanging  Embossed  Paper  with  a Pebbled  Surface. 

R.  H.  L.,  New  York,  sends  a sample  of  an  em- 
bossed paper  having  a pebbled  surface  and  asks  the 
proper  way  to  hang  it.  He  says  that  when  he 
pastes  the  paper  some  of  the  pebbly  surface  seems 
to  come  out  smooth  and  it  has  a spotted  appear- 
ance, and  it  did  not  seem  to  make  any  difference 
whether  he  used  a smoothing  brush  in  putting  it 
up  or  not. 

Answer:  There  is  only  one  way  to  hang  em- 
bossed paper  such  as  the  sample  which  you  have 
asked  our  opinion  on.  First,  the  wall  should  be 
lined  with  the  regular  lining  stock,  and  then  the 
embossed  paper  should  be  pasted  with  as  light 
weight  paste  as  it  will  carry  and  hung  upon  the 
wall  as  quickly  as  possible.  Sometimes  it  is  nec- 
essary to  trim  paper  dry,  in  order  to  facilitate  mat- 
ters and  prevent  the  paper  soaking  up  the  paste  too 
quickly.  A little  alum  should  be  added  to  the 
paste.  This  will  hasten  the  drying.  The  idea  be- 


hind these  instructions  is  that  the  lining  paper,  be- 
ing soft  and  porous,  absorbs  the  paste  and  prevents 
it  from  striking  through  to  the  outside  surface  of 
the  embossed  paper;  thus  insuring  its  drying 
quickly,  thereby  reducing  the  tendency  of  shrink- 
age and  staining.  R.  A.  Hunter. 


Varnishing  Waxed  Hard  Wood  Floors. 

E.  F.,  Ohio,  writes : — I finished  a new  house  in 
light  oak,  with  high  gloss,  using  varnish  and  the 
floors  in  wax.  Could  I finish  the  floors  in  varnish 
without  removing  the  wax? 

Answer:  Varnish  cannot  be  used  over  wax  and 
obtain  a firm  surface,  even  if  the  wax  finish  has 
become  quite  old.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  re- 
move the  wax  finish  clean  to  the  raw  wood  by 
scraping,  and  then  clean  the  floor  with  a solvent 
like  benzine.  Turpentine  might  be  more  effective, 
being  slower  in  evaporation.  Before  applying  var- 
nish on  such  a floor,  see  that  it  is  dry. 


Business  Hints  for  Wide-Awake  Painters 

GRASP  THE  OPPORTUNITY— GET  AFTER  SUMMER  WORK— CHARGE  PROFIT- 
BRINGING PRICES— ADVERTISING. 


OPPORTUNITY  is  lying  in  wait  for  you;  are 
you  wide-awake  enough  to  grasp  it?  Or 
will  you  let  opportunity  slip  from  your 
grasp  because  you  do  not  see  it?  Surely  there  are 
plenty  of  houses  in  your  town  that  need  painting. 
If  you  don’t  know  where  they  are  and  who  owns 
them,  make  it  your  business  to  find  out.  A knowl- 
edge of  the  houses  that  need  paint  is  part  of  your 
stock  in  trade.  Don’t  wait  for  the  owners  of  those 
paint-hungry  houses  to  come  to  you  and  ask  you 
to  paint  up  their  property.  Go  after  those  mien 
and  women  and  do  your  best  to  convince  them  that 
repainting  their  houses  now  would  be  of  real 
money  value  to  them.  It  is  a trite  saying  that  a 
well  painted  house  has  greater  value  in  the  real 
estate  market  than  a shabby  one,  but  it  is  true, 
nevertheless.  Perhaps  the  owners  will  tell  you 
that  they  do  not  want  to  sell  or  rent.  But  they 
may  some  time;  or  they  might  want  to  borrow 
money  on  mortgage — no  one  knows  when  it  may 
be  necessary  to  seek  accommodation  at  the  bank 
or  to  borrow  money  to  tide  over  some  unexpected 
occurrence.  And  it  is  of  advantage  to  every  prop- 
erty owner  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  real  estate 
as  much  as  possible.  Especially  if  he  can  do  it  so 
easily  as  by  making  an  old  house  look  new  with 
a coat  of  paint. 

Put  there  is  another  argument  you  can  use.  A 
well  painted  house  will  last  longer  and  will  need 
less  in  the  way  of  repairs  by  the  carpenter,  the 
tinner  and  other  mechanics  than  a house  that  is 
preserved  from  the  action  of  sun  and  rain,  sleet 
• 1 1 " 1 s"ow  by  keeping  it  well  protected  by  paint.  It 
costs  less  to  paint  than  to  pay  for  repairs.  And 
when  you  have  to  hire  the  carpenter  to  make  good 
those  parts  which  would  not  have  decayed  had 
thr\  been  kept  well  painted,  you’ll  have  to  paint 
anyhow.  And  painting  done  at  that  time  will  cost 
a gie.it  deal  more  than  if  you  had  kept  your  house 


well  painted  all  the  time  and  prevented  decay. 

There  is  another  way  to  get  at  the  people  whose 
houses  are  shabby.  Appeal  to  their  sense  of  pride. 
Tell  them  that  it  injures  their  social  position  to 
live  in  a house  that  looks  shabby  for  want  of  paint 
— or  if  it  seems  more  politic,  remind  them  that 
people  are  judged  by  their  surroundings,  and  that 
the  man  who  lives  in  a shabby  house  is  apt  to  be 
regarded  as  too  poor  to  afford  to  paint  it.  Appeal 
to  their  civic  pride;  to  the  desire  which  every  one 
should  have  to  look  as  good  as  his  neighbors.  Do 
your  very  best  to  get  a single  property  owner 
started  and  before  long  the  other  houses  will  look 
so  shabby  by  contrast  that  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood will  be  painted. 

“Fortune  is  a lazy  goddess,”  says  the  old  song, 
and  “she  will  never  come  to  you.”  But  fortune 
will  wait  for  you  if  you  go  out  and  seek  her.  Don’t 
wait  for  an  opportunity  to  thrust  itself  upon  you. 
Opportunity  lies  round  you  on  every  side.  Your 
competitors  have  an  equal  chance  with  yourself. 
It  is  the  wide-awake  man  who  succeeds. 

Don’t  think  because  you  may  be  busy  with  the 
customary  spring  work  this  week  that  the  rush  sea- 
son is  going  to  last  always  without  effort  on  your 
part.  You  know  very  well  that  it  will  not.  One 
of  the  principles  of  modern  agriculture  is  to  think 
a year  ahead,  whenever  you  plant  a crop;  to  sow 
one  kind  of  seed  this  year  in  order  to  prepare  the 
soil  for  something  else  the  following  season.  In 
that  way  the  soil  is  kept  constantly  productive  to 
its  highest  point  and  never  runs  down.  Tt  should 
be  the  same  way  with  the  painting  business. 
M bile  you  are  busy  now — even  rushing  matters 
as  fast  as  you  can.  you  should  be  planning  for  the 
coming  summer  that  will  be  a dull  time  unless  you 
can  obtain  the  promise  of  work  now.  Don’t  let 
vour  customers  crowd  you.  Don’t  let  them  worry 
\ ou  into  hiring'  a lot  of  temporary  men  in  order  to 
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rush  their  work  and  leave  you  high  and  dry  later 
on.  Do  your  best  with  your  customers  and  try  to 
get  them  to  wait  their  turn,  so  you  may  do  the 
work  with  men  whom  you  employ  regularly  and 
whose  work  you  can  rely  on.  That  is  the  only 
way  you  can  give  satisfaction.  And,  remember,  it 
is  best  not  to  do  a man’s  work  at  all  unless  you  can 
do  it  well.  Even  though  you  should  quote  him  a 
specially  low  price  for  second  grade  work,  the  poor 
quality  will  be  remembered  long  after  the  low 
price  has  been  forgotten. 

Get  after  summer  work.  Go  to  people  whose 
houses  need  painting  and  endeavor  to  secure  the 
order  with  the  understanding  that  you  are  to  wait 
until  summer  before  doing  it.  Offer  special  price 
inducements  for  summer  work  in  order  to  keep 
your  men  busy.  You  know  people  will  walk  a half 
mile  almost  any  day  to  get  ninety-seven  cent  bar- 
gain that  they  could  buy  for  a dollar  next  door. 
The  price  reduction  may  be  very  slight — almost  in- 
finitesimal, for  that  matter ; but  the  thought  that 
one  is  getting  a bargain  price  often  helps  to  sell 
goods,  and  it  will  sell  painting  as  well.  On  a job 
that  you  would  ordinarily  quote  $125  dollars,  an 
offer  of  $123.97,  with  the  remark  that  you  have  fig- 
ured this  estimate  down  to  the  lowest  possible 
notch  for  good  work,  will  often  prove  a bait  to 
tempt  the  bargain  hunter.  Indeed,  many  men 
would  jump  at  the  low  price  with  equal  avidity 
if  you  were  to  quote  $128.49.  The  odd  figures  pre- 
sent a peculiar  attraction  to  a great  many  people, 
and  even  the  man  who  ought  to  know  that  they 
are  a mere  catch-penny  will  often  allow  them  to  in- 
fluence him.  It’s  human  nature. 

Don’t  let  advancing  prices  of  labor  and  mate- 
rial worry  you.  Just  pass  along  the  increase  to 
your  customers.  And  in  doing  so,  don’t  forget  to 
add  more  than  just  the  actual  increase  in  price. 
The  overhead  expenses  increase  as  the  cost  ad- 
vances. Maybe  you  have  not  been  figuring  high 
enough  heretofore  to  get  the  profit  you  ought  to 
have  received.  Never  forget  the  maxim  that  every 
job  is  worth  all  it  costs  and  a profit,  and  that  all 
the  expenses  of  running  your  business  must  be 
charged  up  in  such  a manner  that  your  customers 
pay  them.  Better  work  for  somebody  else  than 
attempt  to  run  your  own  shop  and  fail  to  make  a 
good  profit.  Of  course,  there  is  some  satisfaction 
in  being  independent,  but  that  does  not  pay  living 
expenses  or  buy  comforts  for  your  family.  And 
all  things  said,  you  are  in  business  to  make  money 
and  if  you  fail  to  charge  profit-bringing  prices ; if 
you  enter  into  cut-throat  competition  with  other 
men  in  the  same  business,  you  are  not  only  doing 
an  injury  to  yourself  and  family,  but  you  are  al- 
most criminal  in  that  you  take  from  your  competi- 
tors their  chances  for  a livelihood. 

The  modern  way  to  get  business  is  to  seek  it. 
And  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  is  to  adver- 
tise. Any  method  you  may  take  to  bring  yourself 
and  your  business  to  the  attention  of  possible  cus- 
tomers is  advertising.  It  may  be  personal  solicita- 
tion. It  may  be  keeping  yourself  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  by  taking  part  in  lodge  or  civic  matters. 
It  may  be  by  personal  letters.  It  may  be  by  bill- 
boards, by  your  show  window,  or  by  newspaper 


advertising.  The  last-named  probably  reaches  the 
greatest  number  of  possible  customers  at  the  least 
expense. 

The  following  are  a few  suggestions  for  season- 
able advertisements  that  you  are  welcome  to  adapt 
to  your  own  needs  or  use  as  you  see  fit : — 
HUNGRY 

For  a coat  of  paint.  Is  that  the  condition  of  your 
house?  Then  it  won’t  be  long  before  the  wood  begins 
to  decay.  Why  not  let  us  paint  it  now  and  save  your 
house  from  destruction?  It  costs  you  nothing  for  an 
estimate. 

P.  Green  & Company, 

The  Main  Street  Paint  Shop. 


IF  YOU  WANT  $500 

Added  to  the  value  of  your  property  you’ll  spend  fifty 
dollars  for  a new  coat  of  paint.  Why  not  make  the 
profit  now,  before  the  woodwork  begins  to  decay, 
when  it  would  cost  you  more?  If  we  do  the  painting, 
it  will  be  well  done. 

P.  Green  & Company, 
Practical  Painters. 


PAINT  YOUR  HOUSE 

And  your  neighbors  will  paint  their  houses,  too.  and 
property  values  will  go  up.  Moreover,  you  will  take 
more  pride  in  your  surroundings  and  feel  that  life  is 
better  worth  while.  Let  us  tell  you  just  how  little 
it  will  cost  to  do  the  work  right. 

P.  Green  & Company, 

House  Painters. 


FLY  SCREENS  NEED  PAINT 

In  order  to  prserve  their  usefulness  for  another  year. 
You  can  readily  do  the  work  with  our  Special  Fly 
Screen  Paint — Fifty  Cents  for  a Quart  Can.  Paints 
for  all  purposes. 

P.  Green  & Company, 

The  Little  Paint  Store. 


MILES  OF  WALL  PAPER 

Are  here,  waiting  for  a place  on  the  Walls  of  the 
Brownville  Houses.  Better  come  round  and  let  us 
show  you  some  of  the  new  goods.  We’d  be  glad  to 
suggest  original  treatments  that  can  be  carried  out  at 
little  expense,  if  you  would  like  us  to. 

P.  Green  & Company, 

Wall  Decorators. 


BEFORE  THE  SUMMER  VACATION 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  look  over  our  Newest 
Wall  Papers.  There  are  many  new  things  among 
them  that  are  adapted  for  producing  individual  and 
artistic  treatments  that  will  make  your  house  differ- 
ent from  others.  Leave  the  key  with  us  before  you 
go  away,  and  we  will  do  the  work  during  your  ab- 
sence saving  you  all  the  bother. 

P.  Green  & Company, 

Wall  Papers. 


LOOK  TO  THE  OUTBUILDINGS— 

A couple  of  coats  of  paint  NOW  will  keep  the  Darn, 
garages,  chicken  houses  and  other  outbuildings  in 
good  condition  and  save  you  many  times  the  cost. 
Paint  them  before  the  hot  summer  sun  gets  in  its 
deadly  work.  We  have  the  paint  you  need — the  paint- 
ers, too,  if  you  want  us  to  do  the  work. 

P.  Green  & Company’s 

Main  Street  Paint  Store. 


THE  SUN  LAUGHS 

When  he  sees  your  unpainted  outbuildings,  to  think 
What  fun  he’ll  have  shriveling  and  shrinking  up  the 
boards  this  summer.  Why  not  checkmate  him  by 
painting  them  now?  Our  paint  protects  from  sun- 
shine and  storm. 

P.  Green  & Company’s 
Paint  Shop. 
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Local  Newspaper  Advertising 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  THAT  WILL  HELP  THE  PAINTER  AND  PAINT  DEALER  PRE- 
PARE ADS  THAT  SELL  GOODS. 

By  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar. 


MOST  any  retailer,  who  thoroughly  understands 
his  business,  is  able  to  so  exploit  his  goods 
as  to  quickly  effect  sales.  The  average  re- 
tailer of  today  does  more  or  less  local  advertising, 
and  a few  words  on  local  newspaper  copy,  its  prep- 
aration, etc.,  might  not  be  amiss.  There  are  many 
practical  points  which,  when  carefully  observed,  will 
render  your  advertisements  real  sales  getters. 

To  begin  with,  behind  every  advertisement  there 
must  be  a plan,  real  thought.  You  can’t  expect  to 
catch  good  fish  without  the  proper  kind  of  equip- 
ment in  hooks,  lines  and  bait.  No  more  can  you  ex- 
pect to  have  your  advertising  effective  if  prepared 
in  a slipshod  manner  and  advertising  goods  out  of 
season.  While  there  is  no  particular  season  for  gen- 
eral painting  and  decorating,  there  are  certain  paint 
specialties  which  are  seasonable,  that  is,  certain  goods 
which  find  a better  sale  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 
Right  now  there  will  be  a lot  of  house  painting  done, 
barns  painted,  new  coats  on  the  fences,  poultry 
houses,  sheds,  wagons  and  implements,  etc.  It  is 
nearly  time  to  get  screens  in  order;  and  remember, 
it  is  the  early  bird  that  gets  the  worm.  Do  not  start 
your  advertising  after  the  man  has  bought  his  paint. 
Be  the  first  one  in  your  town  to  get  your  ad  in  the 
newspapers. 

Much  of  the  efficiency  of  an  advertisement  depends 
upon  its  power  to  attract.  Clearly,  then,  it  must  make 
some  bid  for  special  attention,  otherwise  it  will  re- 
main unnoticed  by  a majority  of  those  who  look 
through  the  local  papers  or  magazine  advertising  sec- 
tions in  which  they  appear — generally  among  many 
others.  a J 

Your  advertisement  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
give  special  punch.  Its  distinctive  features  should 
single  it  out  of  the  crowd.  Granted,  that  the  matter 
<>f  attracting  attention  is  of  such  great  importance, 
he  is  a most  unwise  man  who  exercises  his  best  judg- 
ment in  the  writing  of  an  ad  and  then  leaves  the  vital 
factor  of  type  arrangement  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  compositor.  It  seems  that  the  average  com- 
positor  particularly  the  “old-timer,”  prides  himself  on 
his  ability  to  crowd  into  a give  space  all  the  type 
sytles  it  will  hold.  Samples  of  these  typographical 
horrors  are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  publications.  It 
is  a good  rule  never  to  employ  more  than  two  faces 
ot  type  in  a single  advertisement. 

Obviously,  then,  it  behooves  the  ad  writer  to  gain 
a good  idea  ol  the  rules  of  type  arrangement  and  type 
harmony.  A fair  knowledge  of  these  and  the  general 
technicalities  will  enable  the  average  man  to  plan  a 
set-up  m an  intelligent  manner  and  to  give  specific 
instructions  to  the  compositor. 

Remember  that  to  attract  favorable  attention,  an 
advertisement  must  please  the  eye.  If  it  fails  to  do 
this,  it  matters  little  whether  it  contains  a strong,  con- 
rgument  or  a prattle  of  platitudes.  This  is 
because  the  eye  is  not  a shirk— it  absolutely  refuses 
t"  attend  to  that  which  is  not  pleasing.  By  reason  of 
tlw  almost  universal  liking  for  pictures,  a well  exe- 


cuted illustration  makes  a successful  bid  for  favor- 
able attention.  It  is  the  wave  of  the  hand  that  at- 
tracts the  passerby.  However,  in  many  instances  and 
for  various  good  reasons,  it  is  not  practical  to  use 
an  illustration,  therefore  other  means  must  be  em- 
ployed. 

Ad  men  have  given  this  matter  much  attention  and 
have  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  dispense 
entirely  with  illustrations  and  yet  produce  attractive 
publicity.  By  the  careful  selection  of  harmonizing 
type  faces  and  borders  and  by  their  artistic  arrange- 
ment, evenly  and  correctly  balanced  with  the  proper 
proportion  of  ‘ white  space,”  it  is  possible  to  con- 
struct an  ad  that  will  irresistibly  attract  the  eye.  Such 
an  ad  is  nothing  less  than  a clever  creation  of  art — 
a “typographical  picture.” 

Plan  the  “set  up”  of  your  advertisement  as  you 
would  a picture.  Remember  that  you  have  three 
colors  with  which  to  work,  biz.,  black,  gray  and 
white.  Your  success  in  creating  a typographical  pic- 
ture will,  of  course,  depend  upon  your  skill  in 
handling  these  colors  and  upon  your  artistic  taste  in 
the  selection  of  type. 

The  object  of  all  advertising  is  to  attract  sales. 
Advertising  is  taken  on,  not  as  a liability,  as  an  over- 
head, or  as  a “necessary  evil,”  but  as  an  investment. 
You  cannot  successfully  do  without  it  any  more  than 
you  can — well — do  without  light  or  heat  or  windows 
in  your  store.  You  must  have  he  system  of  lighting 
that  keeps  all  of  the  store  in  “display”  and  heat  that 
keeps  you  comfortable,  so  your  advertising  must  be 
systematized  for  best  results,  and  the  results  of  an 
ad  depend  largely  upon  the  preparation  or  the  care- 
ful thought  put  into  it.  Successful  ad  writers  are  a 
matter  of  development  and  many  of  the  best  copy 
comes  from  the  pen  of  so-called  amateurs,  from  deal- 
ers who  are  real  salesmen  and  have  the  ability  to 
forcibly  express  themselves  in  print. 

Right  criticism  should  be  constructive,  just  the 
difference  between  fault  finding  and  showing  in  a 
friendly  spirit  a better  way. 

Opinion  is,  of  course,  purely  personal  and  as  ex- 
pressed may  be  accepted  as  but  the  individual  view- 
point, but  underlying  all  work  is  a principal,  a logical, 
scientific  basis  upon  which  the  finished  product  is 
produced  and  becomes,  in  many  cases,  “universal 
opinion,”  the  “majority  wins,”  etc.  Thus  our  views 
and  suggestions  are  given  in  the  belief  that  they  may 
assist  to  better  and  therefore  more  successful  news- 
paper advertisements. 

We  have  mentioned  previously  the  importance  of 
making  advertisements  attractive  to  the  eye,  by  pleas- 
ing typographical  arrangement,  or  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  illustration,  or  both.  There  must  be  some 
beauty  and  a well  defined  plan  to  all  advertisements, 
something  which  will  please  and  not  offend  or  harass 
the  eye.  There  must  be  sequence,  not  a jumbled 
mass. 

There  lies,  however,  a danger  of  making  the  seri- 
ous error  of  giving  all  attention  to  the  arrangement 
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or  illustration  and  thereby  subordinating  the.  sales 
story,  ruining  its  clearness,  force  and  convincing 
quality. 

Many  typographically  perfect,  cleverly  illustrated 
and  very  attractive  ads  are  not  necessarily  good  ad- 
vertisements. In  addition  to  being  attractive,  it  must 
have  the  “stuff”  in  it.  You  may  take  a clever  illus- 
tration, write  a general  assertion  or  two,  add  the 
firm  name  and  address,  enclose  all  by  a suitable  bor- 
der and  have  a very  attractive  creation,  but  you  must 
not  imagine  that  by  so  doing  you  have  written  an 
ad — you  have  merely  produced  an  illustrated  busi- 
ness card.  It  may  be  general  publicity,  but  what 
you  want  is  sales — you  want  people  to  come  into 
your  store  to  ask  for  the  goods  they  have  seen  ad- 
vertised. 

You  cannot  expect  results  from  a salesman  who 
would  call  at  the  office  of  a prospect  and  say,  “John 
Smith  & Co.,  Practical  Paints,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,” 
then  turn  and  walk  out  without  another  word.  In 
the  average  case,  practically  no  results  would  be 
forthcoming.  Then  why  send  out  an  advertisement 
for  which  you  pay  many  dollars,  for  that  privilege. 

Another  common  error  in  local  newspaper  adver- 
tising is  the  listing  of  too  many  articles  or  products, 
without  any  comment,  exposition  or  argument.  A 
mere  list  is  no  more  an  ad  than  a dictionary  is  a 
novel.  You  must  avoid  covering  your  advertise- 
ment with  extravagant  terms.  You  must  not  bluff. 
There  must  be  straightforward,  convincing  talk.  If 
your  assertions  are  untrue,  the  reader  soon  will 
know  it  just  as  you  do.  He  somehow  will  scent  it. 
Think  the  truth  and  write  the  truth,  then  your  words 
will  ring  true  and  the  reader  will  believe,  because  it 
is  the  truth  you  have  stated. 

In  all  good  advertisements,  there  must  be  a sug- 
gestion to  buy.  Merely  listing  your  wares  is  in- 
sufficient, and  do  not  imagine  that  an  assertion 
shouted  in  mammoth  black  letters  will  be  any  more 
impressive  than  if  set  in  letters  of  a proper  size  for 
the  space  allowed.  Big  black  letters  may  attract  at- 
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tention,  so  will  the  salesman  who  shouts  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  but  the  one  who  talks  in  a proper  tone — 
neither  too  low  nor  too  loud — -has  a far  Letter  chance 
of  pleasing  his  prospect  and  making  a sale. 

The  adman  should  always  remember  that,  in  striv^ 
ing  for  originality,  many  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted against  good  advertising.  If  the  original  ar- 
rangement you  contemplate  will  affect  either  the 
good  appearance  or  the  sense  of  the  ad,  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  do — something  else,  change  it. 

The  most  common  faults  resultant  from  a craze 
for  “originality”  are : — Chopping  the  ad  up  into  a 
confusion  of  many  boxes  (department  store  and 
catalogic  ads  excepted)  ; running  the  lines  in  a con- 
fusion of  curves,  triangles  or  other  geometrical  de- 
signs ; running  one  or  more  lines  perpendicular,  so 
the  reader  (if  there  be  one)  must  either  crane  his 
neck  or  hold  the  page  sideways ; running  one  or 
more  words  perpendicular,  one  letter  over  the  other, 
so  that  the  words  are  hardly  readable  in  any  posi- 
tion ; selecting  a number  of  words  each  beginning 
with  the  same  letter  (and  thereby  sacrificing  mean- 
ing and  sincerity)  in  order  to  place  them  one  under 
the  other,  so  that  one  big  letter  can  do  service  for 
all. 

The  intent  of  the  misguided  writers  who  employ 
these  methods  is  to  attract  attention  through 
originality.”  But  it  is  not  originality ; it  is  an  ad- 
vertisement of  the  fact  that  they  lack  good  judg- 
ment. Quite  true,  such  advertisements  attract  at- 
tention, likewise  do  freaks  in  any  line,  but  they  do 
not  sell  goods. 

He  who  realizes  that  well-executed  and  pertinent 
illustrations  illuminate  and  clarify  the  reading  mat- 
ter, and  that  advertisements  which  are  neatly  or  ar- 
tistically typed  are  the  ones  which  attract  favor- 
ably, will  have  accomplished  half  the  task  of  pre- 
paring a gt)od  ad. 

Make  everything  clear  and  easy  for  your  reader. 
Say  little,  but  say  it  well.  Say  ten  words  that  will 
make  a man  think  a thousand. 


A Visit  to  the  B.  R.  T.  School 

. v ■ - ■ _ _ . /*  j 

WHERE  THEY  INSTRUCT  CONDUCTORS  AND  MOTORMEN  IN  THEIR  DUTIES— FOL- 
LOWED BY  A TRIP  THROUGH  THE  PAINT  SHOP. 


WHEN  horse  cars  leisurely  jogged  their  way 
along  the  city  streets,  it  did  not  require 
a great  deal  of  technical  information  to 
stand  upon  the  front  platform  of  one  of  those  slow 
moving  vehicles  and  occasionally  slap  the  reins 
across  the  horses’  backs,  meanwhile,  keeping  a 
lookout  for  possible  passengers  and  applying  the 
hand  break  when  about  to  stop.  The  jingling 
bells  upon  the  horses  warned  people  in  ample  time 
to  enable  them  to  keep  out  of  the  way  and  acci- 
dents were  of  rare  occurrence.  In  those  days,  al- 
most anybody  could  be  a horse-car  driver,  after  a 
day  or  two  to  get  familiar  with  the  streets,  and 
as  for  conductors,  the  principal  thing  they  needed 
to  know  was  to  call  out : — “Plenty  of  room  up 
front”  and  pack  the  people  in  like  so  many  sar- 
dines and  punch  “a  pink  trip  slip  for  a five-cent 
fare.”  But  things  are  very  different  nowadays. 


The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company  has  es- 
tablished a training  school  for  conductors  and 
motormen  at  its  Fifty-ninth  street  car  barns,  which 
is  such  an  interesting  example  of  the  methods 
which  up  to-date  corporations  are  taking  to  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  efficiency  from  their  employes, 
that  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  give  a brief  ac- 
count of  it  in  The  Magazine,  and  especially  to 
show  the  part  that  Foreman  Painter  Elzear  Dro- 
let,  of  the  Fifty-second  Street  Shops,  has  played  in 
making  clear  to  the  learner  the  operation  of  the 
complicated  electrical  machinery  that  forms  a part 
of  the  modern  electric  street  railway  car.  In  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Drolet,  a representative  of  The 
Painters  Magazine  was  recently  shown  through  the 
school  by  E.  C.  Clarke,  supervisor  of  instruction  in 
charge  of  the  operating  department. 

More  than  5,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  is 
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given  up  to  the  purposes  of  the  school,  which  is 
equipped  with  full-size  working  models  of  portions 
of  the  various  types  of  cars  in  use  on  the  B.  R.  T., 
as  well  as  smaller  working  models  for  purposes  of 
lecture  illustration.  The  room  for  conductors  has 
blackboards  ruled  in  accordance  with  the  report 
blanks — an  excellent  sample  of  the  lettering  done 
by  the  paint  shop.  In  this  room,  a stereopticon  is 
used  to  give  photographic  demonstrations  of  the 
principles  of  “safety  first’’  as  applied  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  trolley  car.  The  school  is  provided  with 
r well  arranged  and  attractive  office  for  the  in- 
struction department,  which  serves  as  the  entrance 
for  those  undergoing  instruction,  and  also  with 
well  arranged  toilet  rooms. 

In  the  department  given  up  to  the  motorrnen 
there  may  be  seen  a full-size  model  of  three- 


One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  school 
is  the  full-size  working  model  of  the  machinery 
underneath  the  body  of  a four-motor  car,  including 
the  trucks  so  arranged  that  the  wheels  may  be 
made  to  revolve,  the  brakes  applied,  the  current 
reversed  and,  in  fact,  every  operation  in  actual  ser- 
vice may  be  duplicated,  while  the  machinery  is  so 
arranged  that  the  students  may  see  what  is  going 
on  when  these  various  operations  are  in  progress. 
To  enable  the  action  of  the  electric  currents,  the 
air  brakes  and  other  devices  or  forces  to  be  more 
clearly  understood,  Foreman  Painter  Drolet  was 
called  into  consultation  and  a system  of  coloring 
was  adopted  for  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus, 
so  the  students  might  be  able  to  follow  readily  the 
different  sets  of  wires,  pipes  and  the  like  and  to 
study  their  arrangement  and  purpose  without  con- 


5000 


A Side  Entrance  Steel  Car. 


fourths  of  one  of  the  newest  type  of  side-door  cars, 
which  has  been  painted  in  the  standard  red  body, 
up  to  the  sills;  cream  color  from  this  point  up  to 
what  would  be  the  letter  board — were  it  lettered — 
above  which  the  red  is  again  used.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  painting,  both  without  and  with- 
in, and  reflects  great  credit  upon  Foreman  Painter 
1 )rolet.  There  are  also  some  ten  feet  of  the  front 
ends  of  each  of  the  different  types  of  surface  cars 
used  on  the  B.  R.  T.,  in  order  to  give  instruction  in 
the  handling  of  each  class  of  car.  It  might  be  well 
to  mention  here  that  all  lettering  has  been  aban- 
doned on  this  road,  except  the  car  numbers  and  a 
circle  at  each  end  of  the  body  of  the  car  enclosing 
the  letters  “R.  R.  T.”  in  gold.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  car  shop  has  not  lettering  to  do, 
because  there  is  an  immense  number  of  special 
destination  signs,  which  must  be  furnished,  that 
hcc|is  i lorce  of  several  men  busv  all  the  time. 


fusion.  For  example,  a chocolate  color  is  em- 
ployed for  electric  current,  red  for  air  tubes  and 
the  other  parts  are  carried  out  in  like  manner.  In 
order  to  make  the  working  model  more  pleasing, 
the  machinery  has  been  painted  a lig'ht  gray  color 
and  ornamented  with  striping,  although,  of  course, 
this  is  not  done  on  the  actual  cars.  In  order  to 
familiarize  the  students  with  each  separate  part  of 
the  machinery,  double  face  signs  have  been  hung 
over  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus,  bearing 
the  correct  names  of  each,  not  only  to  enable  the 
motorrnen  to  learn  their  uses,  but  also  to  enable 
them  to  describe  the  parts  correctly  in  making  out 
reports  of  defects  or  accidents  to  the  machinery. 

The  full-size  model  of  an  air  brake  apparatus 
has  been  arranged  with  the  various  air  pipes  shown 
in  section,  the  interior  surface  of  the  pipes  through 
which  the  air  travels  being  painted  red.  thus  en- 
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abling  the  course  of  the  compressed  air  actuating 
the  brake  to  be  clearly  traced. 

In  another  part  of  the  room  there  is  a full-size 
electric  switch,  with  a semaphore  signal,  painted 
the  standard  colors.  In  different  places  in  the 
room,  the  various  overhead  and  way  signs  have 
been  hung,  such  as  “Trolley  Station,”  “Shut  Off 
Power,”  “Theatre  Stop”  and  the  like.  Indeed,  the 
painter  has  played  a very  important  part  in  the 
equipment  of  this  school  of  instruction. 

The  interior  of  the  rooms  have  been  painted  with 
a chocolate  dado,  the  walls  above  this  being  a very 
light  gray.  The  floor  is  deep  reddish  brown,  while 
strips  of  linoleum  between  the  machinery  are 
painted  a bright  red,  giving  a very  pleasing  effect. 

After  having  thoroughly  inspected  the  school 


and  watched  the  “safety  first”  demonstration  being 
given  by  means  of  lantern  slide  photographs  to  a 
class  of  recruits,  the  representative  of  The  Maga- 
zine accompanied  Mr.  Drolet  to  the  Fifty-second 
Street  Shop,  where  a tour  of  the  painting  depart- 
ment was  made.  At  the  present  time,  the  open  cars 
are  being  turned  out  ready  for  summer  service  at 
the  rate  of  five  a day.  This  is  somewhat  below  the 
normal  output,  but  a recent  strike  in  the  wood- 
working department  has  delayed  getting  the  cars 
into  the  paint  shop.  The  closed  cars  will  soon  be 
shopped,  and  then  the  work  will  be  speeded  up,  and 
during  the  summer  rush  on  this  class  of  equipment 
’t  is  expected  that  from  seven  to  ten,  or  even 
more,  cars  wall  pass  through  the  paint  shop  everv 
day. 

While  the  paint  shop  is  a large  one,  it  has  the 
disadvantage  of  a poor  arrangement,  there  not  be- 
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ing  sufficient  space  between  the  tracks  to  enable 
the  painters  to  work  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
company  has  been  considering  for  some  time  the 
erection  of  a new  and  up-to-date  shop,  but  when 
this  will  be  done  is  uncertain.  Meanwhile,  Mr. 
Drolet  manages  to  push  the  equipment  through  the 
shop  in  a manner  to  satisfy  his  superior  officers, 
in  spite  of  handicaps. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  departments  is  where 
the  signs  are  lettered.  The  transparent  signs  for 
the  clerestory,  front  and  rear  ends  and  sides  are 
no  longer  lettered  on  glass,  but  are  painted  on  a 
material  resembling  celluloid,  made  by  the  Du 
Pont  Company,  but  just  at  the  present  time,  Air. 
Drolet  informs  us,  it  is  difficult  to  get  this  material 
because  the  manufacturers  are  so  busy  working  on 


supplies  for  the  European  war  that  they  have  no 
time  to  attend  to  the  needs  of  peaceful,  domestic 
corporations. 

The  four-sided,  revolving  signs,  lettered  in 
aluminum  upon  black  painted  wood,  are  turned  out 
in  immense  quantities.  These  are  subject  to  all 
sort  of  damage  and  careless  handling  and  there  are 
constant  calls  for  new  ones.  At  one  time  they 
were  lettered  by  hand.  Then  decalcomanic  trans- 
fers were  employed,  but  Mr.  Drolet  wanted  some- 
thing that  could  be  applied  more  rapidly  and  that 
would  be  cheaper.  So,  at  his  instance,  the  manu- 
facturers of  transfer  letters,  that  are  made  for  ap- 
plying to  glass  by  simply  wetting  the  surface  of 
the  paper  and  pressing  them  down  with  a roller, 
were  appealed  to,  and  after  some  experimenting 
found  that  they  could  produce  similar  signs  that 
could  be  applied  on  a painted  rvood  surface,  and 
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that  would  show  aluminum  letters.  A large  stock 
of  these  transfers  is  carried,  but  as  the  factory  is 
in  Germany,  and  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  obtain 
them  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Mr.  Drolet 
does  not  know  what  he  will  be  able  to  do  when  his 
stock  on  hand  is  exhausted.  He  has  asked  Amer- 


Electric  Switch  and  Signals. 


ican  manufacturers  to  endeavor  to  furnish  a sim- 
ilar transfer  that  can  be  operated  by  water,  but  so 
far  have  not  been  able  to  produce  them. 

The  stock  room,  in  a separate  building  connected 
by  a bridge  with  the  main  shop,  was  visited.  This 
is  over  the  store  room,  supplies  being  brought  up 
by  means  of  an  electric  hoist. 

After  inspecting  the  shop,  The  Magazine  repre- 
sentative had  an  interesting  conversation  with 
Superintendent  W.  S.  Sutton  and  Mr.  Drolet  about 
the  necessity  for  reviving  apprenticeship  or  taking 
some  other  means  for  securing  a supply  of  compe- 


tent mechanics.  Mr.  Drolet  has  had  several  ap- 
prentices in  the  paint  shop,  but  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty is  to  find  boys  who  are  willing  to  work  at  a 
trade  where  they  may  be  compelled  to  soil  their 
hands  and  where  they  cannot  wear  good  clothes. 
Moreover,  the  average  boy  is  not  taught  habits  of 
obedience  in  the  schools  and  is  often  unwilling  to 
obey  instructions  that  are  giren  to  him  regarding 
his  conduct  in  the  shop  or  his  manner  of  doing  his 
work.  It  is  true,  there  are  some  exceptions,  and 
occasionally  a boy  can  be  found  who  turns  out  to 
be  an  excellent  mechanic,  but,  as  Mr.  Sutton  says, 
these  boys  are  exceptions’ and  are  so  interested  in 
mechanical  work  that  they  are  steady  and  willing, 
in  spite  of  the  handicaps  they  suffer  by  reason  of 
the  tendency  of  the  public  schools  to  turn  the 
thoughts  of  the  boys  toward  clerical  rather  than 
mechanical  occupation,  and  the  unwillingness  of 
many  mothers  to  have  their  sons  engage  in  any 
occupation  that  requires  them  to  wear  overalls  and 
to  engage  in  manual  labor.  It  may  be,  now  the 
B.  R.  T.  has  seen  the  advantage  that  it  is  deriving 
from  its  technical  school  for  conductors  and  motor- 
men,  that  the  company  will  carry  this  matter  of 
instruction  still  further  and  follow  the  example  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Lackawanna,  the 
Santa  Fe  and  some  others  of  the  great  railroad  sys- 
tems and  establish  schools  for  the  training  of  ap- 
prentices in  their  shops.  Let  us  hope  the  dav  will 
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soon  come  when  all  large  corporations  employing 
mechanics  will  take  this  course,  and  we  may  then 
find  the  apprenticeship  problem  in  a fair  way  to- 
ward solution. 


A Boston  Paint  House 

THE  NEW  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  & CO.,  INC. 


PERHAPS  no  single  recent  happening  in  the 
New  England  paint  trade  has  caused  more 
genuine  favorable  comment  than  the  impos- 
ing new  establishment  of  Wadsworth,  Howland  & 
Co.,  Inc,,  of  Boston,  which  was  opened  last  May. 

This  splendid  store  is  located  at  139  and  141  Fed- 
eral street,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  retail  section  of 
the  city,  within  sight  of  the  great  South  Terminal 


Station,  which  handles  the  largest  passenger  traffic 
in  the  world,  making  it  particularly  convenient  for 
their  customers. 

The  store  is  so  light,  airy  and  roomy  as  to  cause 
most  delighted  exclamations  from  every  one  who  has 
any  occasion  to  visit  it.  The  arrangement  of  their 
stock  is  also  a notable  feature,  particularly  the  paint 
stock,  which  is  shown  in  the  photograph.  In  this 
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space  they  are  able  to  carry  a very  large  stock  with- 
out taking  up  excessive  floor  space,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  it  easily  accessible. 

This  firm’s  business  has  increased  in  the  last  six 
years,  a fact  which  is  very  noticeable  to  the  trade, 
and  only  recently  they  enlarged  their  factory  and  are 
now  contemplating  further  changes  in  order  to  take 
care  of  their  increasing  business. 

This  firm  and  its  predecessors  have  been  associated 


Lucius  Turner,  Frederick  A.  Gunnison  and  Arthur 
P.  Felton. 

Since  1910  the  officers  have  'Teen : — President, 
Charles  F.  Howland ; vice-president  and  general 
manager,  Arthur  P.  Felton;  clerk  and  treasurer, 
George  H.  Kimball;  directors,  John  Wadsworth, 
Charles  F.  Howland,  Arthur  P.  Felton,  George  H. 
Kimball  and  Hiram  W.  Wadsworth.  Eugene  A.  Fel- 
ton is  assistant  general  manager,  and  Charles  S. 


Interior  Wadsworth,  Howland  cC-  Co.'s  Store. 


with  the  commercial  history  of  Boston  for  three- 
quarters  of  a century,  therefore,  the  present  enlarge- 
ment of  its  business  facilities  is  an  event  of  more 
than  passing  interest. 

Back  in  the  days  of  the  beginning  of  the  business, 
the  store  was  in  India  street,  on  the  waterfront.  In 
1877  the  building  at  76  Washington  street  was  taken, 
but  this  soon  proved  inadequate.  In  September, 
1880,  the  entire  building,  82-84  Washington  street, 
was  leased,  and  the  upper  floors  of  86  and  88  were 
added  later.  Heavy  goods  which  could  not  be  car- 
ried there  were  kept  in  the  storehouse,  208-210  Milk 
street. 

From  1869  on  the  firm  was  first  Wadsworth,  How- 
land & Co.,  then  Wadsworth  Brothers  & Howland, 
and  again  Wadsworth,  Howland  & Co.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  1893,  ar*d  these  officers  were  chosen: — 

President,  Charles  F.  Howland ; treasurer  and 
clerk,  Henry  A.  Robbins ; directors,  John  Wads- 
worth, Charles  F.  Howland  Hiram  W.  Wadsworth, 


Robbins,  sales  manager;  A.  M.  MacMurray,  assist- 
ant sales  and  advertising  manager. 

Not  only  are  the  present  factories  equipped  with 
heating  and  power  plants,  but  they  show  a high  re- 
gard for  the  welfare  of  the  workers.  They  are  fur- 
nished with  a series  of  ventilated  steel  lockers,  sani- 
tary wash  bowls,  bubbler  drinking  fountains,  and  a 
large  dining  hall. 

Wadsworth,  Howland  & Co.  have  built  their  repu- 
tation upon  the  quality  of  their  paints,  varnishes  and 
finishes.  They  are  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  “New  England  quality,”  and  in  order  to  in- 
sure this  they  corrode  their  own  white  lead.  The  pig 
lead  is  delivered  direct  by  rail  to  the  mill  where  it  is 
corroded.  For  the  Bay  State  brand  of  paints,  the 
white  lead  is  ground  in  oil. 

Only  the  purest  pigments  are  used,  and  these  are 
ground,  mixed  and  manufactured  into  paints  by  a 
special  scientific  formula  which  has  been  tried  and 
tested  for  half  a century.  It  requires  sixty-five  paint 
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mills,  with  mixers,  to  do  the  necessary  grinding  of 
white  lead,  paints  and  colors. 

Wadsworth,  Howland  & Co.,  Inc.,  are  the  sole 


Wadsworth,  Howland  c£-  Co.  s Store. 


manufacturers  of  materials  used  for  the  famous 
Munsell  Color  System.  A special  factory  is  given 
to  the  making  of  these  crayons,  water  colors  and  oils. 
Here  the  shades  are  carefully  tested  and  balanced  by 
the  Munsell  system. 

The  firm  has  branch  stores  at  84  Washington 
street  and  222  Clarendon  street,  Boston  : 30  Har- 
rison avenue,  Springfield;  555  Main  street,  Worces- 
ter; 382  State  street,  New  Haven,  and  153  Asylum 
street,  Hartford.  They  also  maintain  an  office  in 
New  York,  which  handles  their  growing  business  in 
that  vicinity. 

Their  new  building  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
stores  in  Boston,  and  represents  one  of  the  most 
complete  retail  paint  and  artists’  supply  houses  in 
the  country. 


AFTER  being  practically  out  of  use  for  twenty 
years  or  more,  graining  and  marbling  are 
rapidly  returning  to  favor  in  England, 
probably  owing  to  their  durability  and  also  be- 
cause a section  of  the  public  is.  tired  of  the  ex- 
pense of  white  enamel  which  has  been  used  so 
largely  in  recent  years.  In  redecorating  enamel 
work,  an  excellent  plan  followed  quite  frequently 
now  is  to  leave  the  doors  white  or  to  give  them  a 
coat  of  light  pink,  cream,  green  or  other  enamel, 
and  then  to  put  the  frame  of  the  door  in  imitation 
mahogany  or  rosewood,  the  contrast  being  very 
pleasing.  Another  new  departure,  or  rather  re- 
vival of  old  methods,  is  to  use  hand  polished  var- 
nished work;  it  gives  such  soft  and  beautiful  ef- 
fects, free  from  glare  from  the  high  polish  of  the 
varnished  surface,  but  one  eminently  well  suited 
to  sitting  rooms.  As  a rule,  at  least  two  and  some- 
times three  coats  of  special  rubbing  varnish  are 
employed,  the  rubbing  being  done  first  by  pow- 
dered pumice  stone  and  then  with  rottenstone  and 
oil.  The  old-fashioned  workman  prefers  to  use  the 
palm  of  his  hand  for  this  work  in  preference  to 
any  pad  that  can  be  prepared  and  is  able  to  produce 
work  by  this  means  quicker  and  superior  in  finish. 


From  the  Outside  Looking  In 

ARE  YOUR  WINDOWS  AN  INVITATION  OR  A FROWN? 

By  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar. 


YOU  might  write  the  finest  kind  of  an  adver- 
tisement, but  it  would  not  do  any  good  until 
someone  read  it,  and  then  not  prove  finally 
successful  until  someone  came  in  and  bought  some 
of  the  goods  that  you  were  featuring.  There  is 
something  else  necessary  besides  a good  start. 
You  not  only  have  to  keep  going,  but  you  have  to 
finish.  The  very  best  store  arrangement,  the  very 
best  goods,  the  finest  kind  of  clerks,  tempting 
prices  and  all  that  are  useless  unless  people  come 
in  and  buy.  Sleeping  goods  on  the  shelf  never 
made  money.  They  must  be  active,  jump  down 
and  go  over  the  counter  into  the  consumer’s  hands 
before  profits  can  be  harvested. 

Now,  how  is  this  best  to  be  accomplished,  ac- 
complished with  the  greatest  economy  in  eneigy, 
lime  and  money? 


Here  is  one  way.  Every  dealer  has  a show  win- 
dow, one  at  least.  Some  good,  some  poor,  some 
naturally  suited  to  proper  display  of  merchandise, 
and  some  that  need  a little  doctoring  to  bring  them 
up  to  standard,  and  right  here  let  me  say  that  ii" 
your  windows  are  not  wholly  adequate,  it  is  well 
worth  your  while  to  have  the  right  kind  of  win- 
dows made,  for  they  will  pay  dividends,  and  bet- 
ter ones  than  practically  any  other  means  of  "con- 
sumer touch”  you  have. 

But  good  windows  are  not  all.  How  do  vou  use 
them?  How  do  you  take  advantage  of  them?  Is 
vour  co-operation  one  hundred  per  cent,  efficient, 
or  only  five  or  ten  per  cent? 

What  is  your  first  advertisement?  What  is  the 
very  first  attention  getter  you  have?  It’s  the  out- 
side of  your  store,  isn’t  it,  and  first  of  all  vour  win- 
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dows?  Now.  as  long  as  this  is  the  first  appeal,  why 
not  make  it  one  of  the  strongest? 

Just  go  outside  to  look  in  for  a while.  Go  across 
the  street  and  give  your  store  the  critical  "once 
over.”  What  kind  of  a front  are  you  putting  up? 
Does  it  look  like  the  rest  along  the  block,  without 
any  distinction,  without  any  special,  bid  for  notice, 
without  any  class?  Now  just  do  this  once  and  see 
how  your  store  really  measures  up  along  with  the 
rest.  The  thing  is  to  make  your  store  stand  out. 
You  don’t  want  it  to  look  like  one  of  a dozen  old 
books  on  the  shelf ; bindings  make  a big  difference 
these  days.  Appearances  count,  don’t  forget  that, 


thing  for  the  next  trim,  and  remember  that  all  good 
displays  should  be  built  on  one  central  idea,  and 
that  idea  carried  out  in  a way  that  will  take  the 
sale  through.  A crowded  window  is  confusing. 
Your  prospect  loses  your  real  point  in  a crowrd  of 
goods  that  confuses  the  eye  and  the  mind  as  well. 
Be  careful,  however,  not  to  go  to  the  other  extreme, 
like  the  dealer  who  had  two  windows.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  one  he  had  a gallon  can  of  house  paint,  and 
in  the  center  of  the  other  a brush,  thus  completing, 
as  he  supposed,  his  story. 

Always  build  your  windows  with  the  highest 
points  in  the  back  or  at  the  extreme  sides,  working 


A Spring  Time  Show  Windoiv. 


and  no  matter  how  handicapped  you  may  consider 
yourself,  there  is  always  something  good  can  be 
done  in  the  line  of  economical,  business  getting  im- 
provement. 

A good  idea  for  a paint  store  is  a white  front, 
especiallv  in  these  days  when  a big',  broad  move- 
ment of  sanitation  is  going  on  all  over  the  coun- 
try. It  would  certainly  make  your  store  promi- 
nent. Paint  the  outside  white,  perhaps  with  gray 
or  green  trimming.  Have  the  interior  of  your 
windows  gray,  that  is,  the  back,  sides,  etc.  This 
makes  a very  attractive  combination  and  a splendid 
background  for  your  displays. 

Now  that  you  are  back  from  across  the  street, 
really  start  something.  Put  in  a window  trim 
that  will  sell  goods,  and  remember,  do  not  have 
this  display  too  crowded.  Don’t  try  to  tell  all  of 
your  story  in  one  small  advertisement,  save  some- 


toward the  center,  or  have  the  maximum  display 
height  in  the  center  of  your  window  space  and 
work  down  and  out  from  that  point  in  either  direc- 
tion, such  as  shown  in  the  illustration  herewith. 

May  is  one  of  the  best  months  in  all  the  paint 
retailers’  twelve.  Everybody  is  thinking  of  re- 
decorating, and  a good  trim  will  easily  make  sales. 
In  the  illustration  shown,  the  use  of  a popular 
Maytime  feature  is  employed  to  advantage.  It 
makes  a very  striking  effect,  and  will  not  only  at- 
tract attention,  but  real  customers.  Only  a rough 
idea  is  given,  but  the  ingenuity  of  the  trimmer  can 
be  exercised  to  elaborate  upon  the  plan  outlined. 

The  “streamers”  from  the  top  of  the  pole  should 
be  varied  and  bright  in  color.  Inexpensive  ribbon 
can  be  purchased,  or  hands  of  crinkled  tissue  paper 
used,  which  is  perhaps  just  as  well.  The  ordinary 
rolls  of  paper  can  be  secured  and  cut  in  strips,  be- 
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ing  careful  to  arrange  the  “ribbons”  in  such  a way 
as  to  give  the  greatest  variety  and  contrast. 

Around  the  top  can  be  fastened  other  wider 
strips  and  an  American  .flag  placed  at  the  very 
top.  It  would  be  a great  idea  also  to  use  smaller 
flags  of  all  nations,  or  perhaps  our  Stars  and 
Stripes  exclusively.  It  would  make  a brilliant  ef- 
fect and  a popular  appeal. 

Around  the  top  and  side  edges  of  the  back- 
ground can  be  arranged  pussy  willows  or  spring 
branches,  or  festoons  of  colored  tissue  paper. 

Most  dealers  have  in  their  employ  clever  clerks 
who  letter  cards  effectively.  At  the  right,  in  the 
background,  can  be  lettered  a card  as  follows : — 


May  Time  Is 
Painting  Time 


At  the  left  the  following: — 


• • 

We  Can  Paint  the  Town  : 
: and  Beautify  and  : 

: Preserve  It.  : 


Good  material  for  the  cards  in  the  foreground  are 
also  given  herewith  : — 


We  Sell  Everything 
but  the  Store. 
Give  Your  Home 
a Spring  Suit. 


Low  Prices  Don’t  Mean 
Poor  Goods  wTith  Us. 


The  effectiveness  of  this  display  can  also  be 
heightened  by  a little  color  chip  or  card  to  corre- 
spond with  the  color  of  goods  inside  the  cans. 
Display  these  with  the  containers  and  also  use 
other  show  cards,  finished  wood  panels,  etc.,  which 
you  might  have  on  hand  and  which  are  generally 
supplied  by  your  manufacturing  or  jobbing  con- 
nections. Feature  materials  that  will  make  a 
popular  appeal  for  spring  use,  such  as  varnishes, 
varnish  stains,  enamels,  mission  finishes,  flat  wall 
paints,  els. 

You  will  find  this  not  a hard  window  ‘.o  trim  and 
yet  one  that  will  not  fail  to  produce  results. 


A Roman  Scroll 

IN  presenting  to  the  readers  of  The  Painters 
Magazine  this  Roman  scroll,  I feel  like  making 
an  apology  for  trying  to  revive  the  almost  lost 
art  of  this  style  of  ornamentation,  a style  that,  in 
my  opinion,  has  never  been  surpassed,  and,  in  a 
future  number,  I hope  to  give  the  origin  of  this 
style  of  scroll,  together  with  some  examples  of 
early  ornamentation.  Warner  Bailey. 
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Railway  Equipment  Painting 


Efficient  Brush  Work. 

EFFICIENT  brush  work  is  that  form  of  brush 
usage  which  produces  highly  satisfactory 
results  in  the  matter  of  appearances  and  the 
amount  of  square  feet  covered  within  a certain 
period  of  time.  Brush  productiveness  is,  if  any- 
thing, of  greater  moment  than  about  any  other 
sort  known  to  the  trade.  Many  good  brushes  are 
spoiled  by  reason  of  poor  handling,  or  through 
careless  storage  methods.  Even  poor  brushes  are 
often  made  poorer  by  improper  use,  and  while  the 
loss  is  less,  the  lesson  which  is  taught  in  either 
case  emphasizes  the  need  of  buying  good  brushes 
regardless  jof  the  quotations,  and  of  using  and 
storing  them  right  during  their  days  of  service. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  know  the  exact 
composition,  and  the  method  of  making,  of  the 
brush,  but  what  we  do  need  to  know  is  the  proper 
way  of  handling  the  brush  and  the  best  way  of 
caring  for  it  when  not  in  use.  In  the  actual  use 
of  the  brush,  be  it  paint  or  varnish  brush,  the 
workman  should  take  hold  of  the  tool  as  though 
it  were  really  a brush,  instead  of  being  a device 
for  scrubbing.  It  should  always  be  used  with  a 
free  wrist  and  arm  movement,  and  never  with  a 
rigid  muscle  and  nerve  extending  from  the  wrist 
to  the  shoulder,  as  we  so  often  observe  it  being 
used.  Suppleness  of  the  wrist  and  forearm,  by 
which  the  elasticity  of  the  brush  stock  responds 
to  the  pliancy  of  the  workman’s  hold  upon  the 
brush,  will,  in  the  case  of  a good  brush,  develop 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  Nevertheless, 
substantial  efficiency  is  never  exactly  determined 
nor  accomplished  by  the  manner  of  its  use  or  the 
care  taking  given  the  brush,  for,  before  these  fac- 
tors are  put  into  effect,  some  degree  of  the  effi- 
ciency desired  must  be  secured  during  the  purchase 
of  the  tool.  In  other  words,  the  purchasing  agent  must 
do  efficient  buying,  and,  putting  aside  the  clamor 
of  the  just-as-good-but-costs-you-less  salesman, 
buy  on  the  basis  of  quality  alone,  securing  on  this 
plane  just  and  reasonable  terms.  Having  organ- 
ized the  system  of  efficiency  at  the  fountain  head, 
it  remains  for  the  foreman  painter  to  develop  the 
plan  and  carry  it  through  to  a successful  conclu- 
sion. In  this  way,  and  only  in  this  way,  may  we 
hope  for  the  brush  efficiency  that  makes  for 
greater  individual  efficiency,  and  without  any 
strain  upon  the  normal  functions  of  the  working 
force,  establishes  an  advanced  standard  of  our 
shop  productiveness. 


Ventilation  of  the  Paint  Shop  Essential  to  Drying 
of  Paint  and  Varnish. 

INi  these  columns,  the  necessity  of  thorough 
ventilation  of  the  car  paint  shop  has  been 
repeatedly  urged  as  a direct  means  of  getting 
a quicker  and  a more  uniform  drying  of  the  paint 
and  varnish  coats.  In  the  effort  to  get  the  equip- 
ment through  the  shop  in  the  briefest  t me  pos- 
sible, and  have  all  the  coats  dried  in  a way  and 
to  an  extent  that  will  insure  the  maximum  dura- 
bility, this  matter  of  ventilation  cannot  be  disre- 
garded without  danger,  both  to  the  appearance  of 
the  finish  and  to  its  durability.  The  unbiased 
opinion  of  a number  of  foreman  car  painters  to 
whom  we  have  addressed  this  subject  is  to  the 
effect  that  ventilation  is  one  of  the  most  vital 
matters  connected  with  the  painting  and  finishing 
of  railway  equipment.  Heat  of  the  required  de- 
gree we  must  have,  but  this  goes  for  naught  if  it 
is  heat  contaminated  with  noxious  and  poisonous 
gases  and  carrying  odors  of  a nature  to  retard 
the  drying  of  the  material  applied.  Aside  from 
this  feature  of  the  case,  we  have  the  health  of  the 
workmen  also  to  consider.  . No  man  is  capable  of 
doing  his  best  in  a foul  and  fetid  atmosphere 
through  which  the  microbes  of  disease  are  strug- 
gling to  obtain  a strangle  hold  on  his  physical 
resources.  To  best  conserve  the  good  qualities  of 
the  paint  and  varnish,  and  secure  all  that  is  de- 
sirable in  the  way  of  rapid  drying  and  fine  looks, 
along  with  fair  protection  to  the  health  of  the 
painter,  the  first  and  essential  thing  is  to  provide 
ample  ventilation  for  the  shop.  Concededly,  such 
ventialtion  is  secured  through  the  roof,  from 
whence  the  poisons  are  naturally  ejected  more 
quickly  and  more  certainly  than  from  any  other 
part  of  the  shop.  Concerning  the  best  type  of 
ventilators  we  have  no  final  word  to  ofifer.  for  of 
these,  like  the  making  of  books,  there  is  no  end. 
Most  of  the  types  now  on  the  market  are  capable 
of  doing  the  work  expected  of  them.  The  main 
thing  is  to  get  them  in  place  and  then  to  see  that 
they  are  opened  and  regulated  daiH  in  a manner 
to  provide  an  ample  supply  of  pure,  fresh  air  and 
to  eliminate  the  bad.  AVe  sometimes  talk  learn- 
edly about  efficiency,  but  the  very  first  step  in  this 
great  effort  is  the  establishment  of  a ventilating 
apparatus  that  will  do  the  work  expected  of  it. 
In  a live  and  vital  air,  paint  and  varnish  drv  right, 
and  painters  thrive  and  become  increasinglv  effi- 
cient. Why  not  give  the  idea  a trial? 
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NEW  JERSEY  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

ON  Wednesday  evening,  April  26,  a regular  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators 
was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Newark  Association.  Those 
present  were: — President  William  Christiansen,  Vive- 
president  George  Udall,  Secretary  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  Treas- 
urer H.  L.  Bartholomew,  State  Organizer  L.  B.  Sanders, 
Deputy  Organizer  George  Eden,  ex-Presidents  Charles  E. 
Van  Syckle,  Henry  Schoonmaker,  and  H.  B.  Brewester, 
Matthew  Willem,  Albert  Kirkham  and  Robert  Turton. 

Organizer  Sanders  said  he  had  delayed  work  in  Hudson 
County  on  request  of  B.  F.  Davis,  who  wanted  to  get 
some  of  the  affairs  of  the  old  local  associations  straight- 
ented  out  before  beginning  a campaign  for  new  members, 
but  expected  to  start  very  soon. 

Chairman  Udall,  of  the  Program  Committee,  stated  that 
he  had  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Wearne  regretting  he 
would  be  unable  to  make  an  address  on  wall  paper,  and 
he  was  instructed  to  ask  some  one  else  to  speak  on  this 
subject. 

He  further  stated  that  President  Watter,  of  the  Travel- 
ers’ Association,  had  promised  that  the  associate  mem- 
bers would  furnish  a paper.  He  had  not  yet  received  a 
reply  from  Secretary  McGhan,  of  the  International  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Van  Syckle  stated  that  E.  H.  Paterson,  of  New 
York,  would  dliver  an  address  on  varnish,  gums,  illus- 
trated by  specimens,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  July  26. 

Mr.  Turton  moved  that  an  invitation  be  sent  to  F.  F. 
Black,  of  Philadelphia,  asking  him  to  give  an  address  to 
the  convention  on  Cost  Accounting,  Time  Sheets,  etc.,  in 
the  paint  shop.  Carried. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker  moved  that  Edward  C.  Beck,  of  Bos- 
ton, be  invited  to  give  a talk  on  the  advantages  of  the 
proposed  Master  Painters’  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, and  to  explain  the  plan  of  operations.  Carried. 

President  Christiansen  appointed  the  following  conven- 
tion committees:  — 

Reception — The  vice-president  and  all  the  Executive 
Board  members. 

Entertainment — Messrs.  Turton,  Brewster,  Sanders,  J. 
C.  Kelly  and  Greenhalgh. 

Decorating — Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  and  George  Udall. 
Program — Messrs.  Udall,  Van  Syckle  and  Mittelsdorf. 
Badges — Messrs.  Schoonmaker  and  Bartholomew. 

It  was  decided  that  the  badges  should  be  simple  and 
inexpensive. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schoonmaker,  Edward  Hurst  Brown, 
of  The  Painters  Magazine,  and  William  P.  Symonds,  of 
Carpets,  Wall  Papers  and  Curtains,  were  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  secure  exhibits  of  practical  worth. 


CANADIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  date  of  the  Canadian  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators’ Association  convention  has  been  finally 
fixed  for  July  4,  5,  6 and  7.  The  convention  will 
be  held  at  the  Brant  House,  in  Burlington,  Ont.  A splendid 
program,  combining  business  and  pleasure,  has  been 
drafted.  The  morning  will  be  given  up  to  the  business 
sessions,  and  the  afternoons  to  recreation.  It  is  fully 
anticipated  that  this  will  be  the  best  convention  yet  held, 
with  a record  attendance. 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

WHAT  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful 
fall  and  winter  programs  of  the  Toronto  Mas- 
ter Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  was 
brought  to  a close  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  April  6,  in 
the  Odd  Fellows’  Temple.  These  meetings  and  entertain- 
ments have  extended  from  October  to  April,  the  last  meet- 
ing taking  the  form  of  a “Ladies’  Night.”  All  of;  the 
business  sessions  have  been  most  practically  profitable 
and  pleasurable.  The  concluding  function  was  by  no 
means  an  exception  to  the  rule.  There  was  a goodly  num- 
ber of  ladies  present  to  enjoy  the  especially  fine  program 
mapped  out  for  the  occasion. 


The  inviting  viands  of  the  extensive  menu  were  done 
full  justice,  after  which  the  chair  was  taken  by  President 
Robinson,  who  was  particularly  happy  in  the  gracious  ad- 
dress of  welcome  which  he  extended  to  the  ladies  and 
friends  present. 

The  toast  list  was  short,  there  being  only  two  mem- 
bers on  it.  The  first  toast  was  to  the  “King”  and  called 
forth  the  hearty  singing  of  the  national  anthem. 

The  second  toast  was  to  “The  Ladies,’’  and  was  pro- 
posed by  John  M.  Faircloth,  who  quite  excelled  himself 
in  the  high  encomiums  which  he  heaped  upon  the  “beau- 
tiful fairies”  present.  Mr.  Faircloth  was  perfectly  "at 
home”  with  his  subject,  and  fairly  electrified  his  hearers 
with  his  eloquent  pleasantries. 

In  the  absence  of  the  silver-tongued  Demosthenes  Phin- 
nemore,  the  task  of  responding  in  behalf  of  the  ladies  fell 
to  the  lot  of  H.  G.  Hawkins,  The  Painters  Magazine  rep- 
resentative. Mr.  Hawkins  confessed  embarrassment  at 
the  outset,  but  as  he  warmed  to  his  subject  the  gentlemen 
were  fairly  carried  off  their  feet  by  the  graphic  manner  in 
which  he  portrayed  the  tenderness  of  the  fathomless  affec- 
tion which  the  ladies  always  cherished  towards  the  Romeos 
of  their  acquaintance,  and  more  especially  towards  the 
winsome  members  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters’  Asso- 
ciation. It  was  readily  conceded  that  the  speaker  “filled 
the  bill.”  The  ladies  crowded  about  their  champion  at 
the  close  and  expressed  their  profound  thanks  for  the 
very  inspiring  manner  in  which  he  had  delineated  the 
secret  intents  of  the  innermost  chambers  of  their  hearts. 
Many  of  the  Benedicts  present  were  almost  moved  to 
tears  by  the  tender  love  taps  of  the  speaker.  They  felt 
that  they  had  been  lifted  so  near  to  the  celestial  gates 
that  they  could  easily  have  gained  an  entrance,  but  they 
preferred  rather  to  abide  on  the  terrestrial  Eden  which 
had  so  glowingly  been  presented. 

Stewart  N.  Hughes,  after  welcoming  Kenneth  J.  Dun- 
stan,  president  of  the  Toronto  branch  of  the  Red  Cross 
Society,  presented  that  gentleman,  on  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, with  a check  for  one  hundred  dollars  in  aid  of 
the  good  work  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Red 
Cross  Society.  This  amount  had  been,  raised  by  collec- 
tions taken  up  at  the  various  meetings  of  the  Association 
throughout  the  fall  and  winter  term. 

Mr.  Dustan,  in  accepting  the  check,  thanked  the  As- 
sociation for  the  deep  interest  which  the  members  had 
manifested  towards  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 
In  an  able  and  interesting  address  of  nearly  an  hour's 
duration,  Mr.  Dunstan  reviewed  the  activities  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  since  its  inception  over  sixty  years  ago  by 
Florence  Nightingale,  a name  that  is  a sweet  household 
word  in  every  home  throughout  the  British  Empire,  and 
in  fact  throughout  the  entire  civilized  world.  It  was 
the  work  of  the  society  to  bring  helpfulness  and  comfort 
to  those  in  sickness  and  distress  wherever  such  is  found, 
but  more  especially  to  the  brave  soldiers  who  suffer  upon 
the  battlefields  in  defense  of  home  and  country. 

Mr.  Uren  read  from  the  columns  of  the  “Eye-Opener” 
a graphic  description  of  the  recent  "mock  trial.”  to 
which  was  added  some  witty  comments.  The  “Eye-Open- 
er” has  become  a welcome  feature  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Association. 

Miss  Verna  Harrison,  of  Calgary.  Alta,  and  Mr.  Rob- 
erts added  very  materially  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  eve- 
ning by  contributing  several  vocal  numbers. 

A pleasant  hour  was  spent  at  the  progressive  euchre 
tables,  prizes  being  presented  to  the  winning  ladies  as  fol- 
lows:— First,  Mrs.  Slater;  second,  Mrs.  Dale;  third.  Mrs. 
Gould;  fourth,  Mrs.  Wood;  consolation.  Mrs.  Alexander. 

The  prizes  for  the  season’s  grand  aggregate  were 
presented  to  the  winners  as  follows,  the  figures  denoting 
the  number  of  points  scored: — First.  H.  G.  Hawkins,  444: 
second,  D.  Gould.  440;  third,  J.  H.  Crysler,  414.  Honor- 
able mention; — E.  W.  Vernon,  400:  Morley  Watson,  399; 
S.  N.  Hughes,  39S;  R.  Dale,  389;  J.  R.  Robinson.  373;  F. 
J.  Cox,  368;  Stan.  Taylor,  354.  The  contest  was  keen 
throughout  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  the  members  of 
the  Association. 
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PAINT  AND  OIL  CLUB  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

THE  April  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Paint  and  Oil 
Club  of  New  England  was  held  at  the  Parker 
House,  Boston,  April  27.  This  was  the  last  meet- 
ing before  the  summer  outing. 

The  business  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Herbert 
F.  Staples.  H.  D.  Mack,  of  John  Lucas  & Co.,  Inc.,  was 
elected  a member. 

The  following  delegates  and  alternates  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association 
were  elected:  — 

Delegates,  George  L.  Gould,  C.  H.  Robbins,  George  C. 
Morton,  March  G.  Bennett,  Edward  Stanley  and  E.  S. 
Street;  alternates,  George  J.  Beek,  W.  H.  Hutchinson, 
Fred  A.  Silva,  William  G.  Soule,  W.  A.  Gavin  and  W.  H. 
Kirkpatrick;  member  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  Na- 
tional, Albert  E.  Cole. 

The  Paint  and  Oil  Club  at  this  dinner  opened  the  base- 
ball season  in  preparation  for  the  summer  outing,  and 
were  given  talks  by  attaches  of  the  Boston  “Braves’’  and 
the  owner  and  manager  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  team  of 
the  New  England  League. 


DINNER  AND  DANCE  OF  THE  TRAVEL- 
ELERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

WHEN  the  members  of  the  Travelers’  Association  of 
the  Local  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  gathered  in 
the  Green  Room  of  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  on  Tues- 
day evening,  May  2,  accompanied  by  their  wives,  daugh- 
ters and  sweethearts,  to  celebrate  ladies’  night,  competi- 
tion and  business  efficiency  were  forgotten. 

President  A.  G.  Schumann  welcomed  the  ladies  in  a 
brief  address  and  told  them  they  were  the  real  bosses. 

During  the  dinner  Charles  Gillen’s  orchestra  entertained 
the  diners  with  snappy  musical  selections. 

After  the  dinner  was  served  Mr.  Brusle,  of  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee,  said  that  as  it  was  ladies’  night  he 
knew  all  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Unckles. 

Mrs.  Unckles  said  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  of  the  ladies  present  that  the  evening  was  a brilliant 
success. 

She  then  read  the  following  poem:  — 

Remember  the  Women. 

Say:  ain't  it  funny  what  a lot  of  things  men  overlook. 

They  seem  to  feel  we  women  never  do  a thing'  but  cook. 

They  really  think  they  run  the  house  and  everything  that's 
in  it. 

But,  gee!  they  couldn’t  get  along  without  us  for  a minute. 

We  women  are  the  ones  who  keep  the  woodwork  shining- 
bright — 

Who  buj  enamel  for  the  bath  to  make  it  glistening  white, 

We  women  varnish  tables  and  we  buy  the  stains  for  chairs, 
And  we  buy  the  proper  colors  to  brighten  up  the  s'tairs. 

We  women  are  the  ones  who  say  what  paint  goes  on  the 
halls— 

Which  shades  for  parlor  and  for  den— for  base-boards  and  for 
walls. 

We  women  stain  and  wax  the  floors,  or  else  we  make  the 
man. 

We  women  are  the  ones  who  keep  the  whole  house  spic  and 
span. 

So  if  you  men,  who  sell  good  paint,  will  heed  what  I have 
=aid, 

You’ll  get  this  vital  business  firmly  in  your  head; 

Women  are  the  buyers,  so  forget  about  the  males. 

And  cater  to  the  women  if  you  want  to  boost  your  sales. 

— Exchange. 

Ex-President  Charles  B.  Anderson  and  E.  P.  Jones,  pub- 
licity manager,  made  short  addresses. 

Some  very  excellent  vocal  selections  were  rendered  by 
Billy  Coogan. 

Miss  Eileen  Ryan  was  heartily  applauded  for  her  ren- 
dition of  that  favorite  selection,  “A  Perfect  Day.” 

Scott’s  singing  of  popular  songs  met  with  approval. 
Dancing,  which  had  been  indulged  in  while  dinner  was 
being  served,  was  the  absorbing  theme  for  the  balance  of 
the  evening. 

The  dancing  elimination  contest  was  won  by  Billy  Coo- 
gan and  his  partner,  Miss  Loretta  Whelen,  daughter  of 
John  J.  Whelen. 

James  C.  Kelly,  for  the  Entertainment  Committee, 
thanked  everyone  present  for  their  cordial  support  in  mak- 
ing the  dinner  and  dance  a success. 

The  Entertainment  Committee,  of  which  W.  A.  Robert- 
son is  chairman,  furnished  caps  for  the  men  and  sute 
poke  bonnets  for  the  ladies. 

Each  lady  received  as  a souvenir  a silver  vanity  box. 


Although  somewhat  tired,  at  3 a.  m.,  all  hands  voted 
the  evening  a big  success,  and  left  for  home  feeling  that 
the  Association  had  done  nobly  by  the  ladies. 


ST.  LOUIS  PAINT,  OIL  AND  VARNISH 
CLUB  ELECTS  NEW  OFFICERS. 

THE  St.  Louis  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club  held  the 
first  meeting  under  its  new  constitution  April  19, 
at  the  Missouri  Athletic  Association. 

William  H.  Gregg,  chairman  of  the  Reorganization 
Committee,  read  the  court  decree  of  change  in  name  of 
the  club,  and  upon  motion  by  Mr.  Lodge,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Robbins,  a rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Gregg 
and  his  committee  for  their  thorough  work. 

Henry  F.  Lodge,  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  placed 
in  nomination  the  following: — Richard  Moore,  president; 
E.  S.  Horn,  vice-president;  Fred  Westerbeck,  treasurer: 
Charles-Alien  Clark,  secretary.  Directors: — D.  D.  Cum- 
mins, George  R.  Merrell,  Carl  F.  G.  Meyer,  Clarence  Rob- 
bins, R.  J.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Lodge  was  instructed  to  cast  the  entire  club  vote 
for  the  whole  “slate”  as  recommended. 

John  Warner  and  several  others  eulogized  the  splendid 
service  given  the  club  by  Fred  Westerbeck,  who  has  been 
treasurer  for  twenty-one  years. 

President  Moore  spoke  at  length  of  the  growing  deter- 
mination among  St.  Louis  manufacturers  to  make  St. 
Louis  a greater  paint  center,  and  urged  the  closer  co-oper- 
ation of  the  local  manufacturers,  dealers  and  painters. 

Allen  W.  Clark  spoke  on  the  progress  of  both  the  na- 
tional and  the  St.  Louis  clean-up  and  paint-up  campaigns, 
and  suggested  that  the  club  give  $500  of  the  money  it 
had  raised  for  the  local  campaign  to  the  St.  Louis  Con- 
tinuous Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up  Campaign  Committee.  On 
motion  by  William  H.  Gregg,  seconded  by  H.  V.  Kent,  this 
was  unanimously  carried.  J.  P.  Licklider,  chairman  of 
the  Paint  Trade  Division  of  the  St.  Louis  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, described  the  splendid  campaign  being  planned. 
Fifty-five  school  patrons’  associations  and  fifty  other  or- 
ganizations have  pledged  their  hearty  co-operation.  The 
street  cars  are  now  carrying  the  first  clean-up  and  paint- 
up  message  on  the  front  dash.  The  c-ity  work  has  been 
divided  in  two  districts — business  and  residence — with 
committees  in  charge  of  each. 


SYRACUSE  ASSOCIATION. 

THIRTY  members  of  the  Syracuse  local  association 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  and 
their  guests  were  present  at  a special  meting  and 
dinner  at  the  Onondaga  Hotel,  April  13.  Ten  new  mem- 
bers were  taken  into  the  association. 

B.  F.  McSteen,  of  Rochester,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Association;  Carl  Goeddertz,  of  Rochester, 
secretary-treasurer;  Caspar  Gluntz,  of  Buffalo,  trustee: 
William  Pinck,  of  Buffalo,;  Daniel  Sabine,  of  Utica,  and 
Edward  Bean,  of  Elmira,  past  presidents,  and  Mr.  Wood, 
of  Utica,  were  among  those  from  out  of  town. 

T.  Jesse  Dudley  is  president,  F.  H.  Joss,  vice-president, 
and  Oscar  L .Wood,  secretary-treasurer,  of  the  Syracuse 
local  association. 


From  a patriotic  standpoint,  slackers  are  men  who  pos- 
sess so  little  love  of  their  native  land  that  they  would 
see  her  bleeding  and  in  chains  rather  than  shoulder  a 
rifle  in  her  defense.  From  a business  standpoint  they 
are  shirkers  of  duty.  The  man  who  has  slackers  in  his 
office,  store,  or  shop  stands  over  a hidden  volcano  of  de- 
struction. He  is  unaware,  oftentimes,  that  numbers  of 
his  employes  dodge  their  work;  that  his  customers  are  be- 
coming angered  by  flagrant  carelessness  in  the  handling 
of  orders.  Then,  only  when  the  whole  structure  of  his 
business  comes  crashing  down,  does  he  learn  the  cause — 
too  late.  It  pays  to  know  the  fit  and  unfit  in  business  as 
well  as  war. 


On  May  1,  New  York  city  journeymen  painters  struck 
for  an  advance  from  $4  to  $5  per  day.  The  Master 
Painters’  Association  have  offered  the  men  $4.25  a day 
if  they  return  to  work  now.  with  an  advance  to  $4.50  on 
September  1,  and  $5  September  1.  1917.  with  an  agreement 
for  three  years,  but  this  offer  was  rejected. 

Concentration  on  one’s  business  is  the  only  thing  that 
really  pays. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


Letters  from  Secretary  McGhan 


CLEAN-UP  AND  PAINT-UP  IN  WASHING- 
TON. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine: 

Dear  Sir: — I am  forwarding  current  copy  of  the 
Evening  Star,  in  which  you  will  note  accounts  of  the 
present  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up’’  campaign  in  this  city. 

I would  ask  you  to  note  that  the  master  painters  have 
charge  of  the  campaign,  and  that  this  large  journal  is 
contributing  towards  it  by  offering  one  hundred  dollars 
in  prizes  for  essays  on  Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up,  and  I 
would  further  ask  you  to  note  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Charles  F.  Nes- 
bit,  furnishes  the  committee  a very  commendatory  letter 
endorsing  the  same,  with  a personal  contribution.  An 
article  by  Professor  Harry  A.  Gardner  also  appears. 

All  of  the  four  papers  of  the  city  give  pages  to  such  ar- 
ticles for  a month. 

The  Superintendent  of  Insurance,  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Nesbit, 
is,  as  you  know,  an  authority  on  fire  insurance. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  further  publicity  to  these 
articles  in  your  valued  journal,  in  the  interest  of  our 
trade,  I remain, 

Yours  fraternally, 

A H McGhan, 

Chairman  “Clean  Up-Paint-Up”  Campaign. 
Secretary-Treasurer  International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Washington,  April  22. 

REMOVAL  OF  RUBBISH  LESSENS  FIRE 
DANGER. 

THAT  the  premoval  and  proper  disposal  of  trash  and 
rubbish  of  an  inflammable  character  lessens  the 
danger  of  Are  and  may  actually  prove  a factor  in 
bringing  about  a reduction  in  fire  insurance  rates  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  C.  F. 
Nesbit,  Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  the  District. 

Rates  on  fire  risks  in  Washington,  he  says,  are  entirely 
too  high,  and  one  reason  for  such  rates,  he  thinks,  may 
be  found  in  the  carelessness  of  persons  who  permit  all 
manner  of  inflammable  rubbish  to  accumulate  in  their 
houses  or  in  sheds  almost  touching  the  houses.  If  fire 
breaks  out  in  such  heaps  of  trash,  either  by  spontaneous 
combustion  or  accident,  the  property  loss  may  be  heavy. 
If  such  fires  start  in  a shed  closely  adjoining  a house  the 
flames  probably  will  spread  to  the  larger  building. 

Rubbish  Fire  Costs  $6,000. 

“A  fire  that  occurred  recently  in  the  northeast  section 
of  the  city,”  said  Mr.  Nesbit,  “was  directly  attributable 
to  the  practice,  common  to  many  families,  of  permitting 
trash,  waste  paper  and  rubbish  to  accumulate  in  a shed. 
In  this  case  the  shed  was  only  a few  feet  from  the  rear 
of  the  house,  which  was  one  of  a block  of  residence.  The 
fire  started  in  a heap  of  rubbish  in  the  shed,  spread  to 
the  house  and  to  adjoining  houses,  and  before  it  was  ex- 
tinguished it  caused  a loss  of  $6,000. 

In  order  to  protect  themselves  against  carelessness  of 
this  kind,  and  the  risks  such  carelessness  entails,  the  fire 
insurance  companies  advance  their  rates,  until  the  cost 
of  carrying  fire  insurance  becomes  a burden. 

Affects  All  Alike. 

The  burden  of  extremely  high  insurance  rates  rests  on 
the  careful  householder  as  well  as  on  the  careless  one. 
Mr.  Nesbit  asserts  that  this  burden  in  Washington,  in 
1915  alone,  amounted  to  more  than  $100,000 — that  is, 
Washington  people  paid  that  amount  in  excess  of  what 
they  would  have  paid  had  the  fire  risk  in  this  city  been 
more  nearly  normal,  instead  of  being  considerably  greater 
than  in  other  cities  comparable  in  size  with  the  National 
Capital. 

“Clean-up”  has  an  actual  cash  meaning.  See  that  rub- 
bish and  trash  are  not  permitted  to  accumulate  in  or  near 
the  house,  and  the  danger  of  fire  is  decreased  by  just  that 
much.  Induce  your  neighbors  to  join  in  the  clean-up 
movement  and  have  all  trash  heaps,  piles  of  rubbish, 


waste  paper,  dead  leaves,  etc.,  removed,  and  a fair  degree 
of  protection  against  fire  will  be  afforded  the  entire  nigh- 
borhood.  With  all  residents  of  the  city  co-operating  in 
the  clean-up  campaign  and  working  for  the  elimination 
of  such  sources  of  disastrous  fires  the  work  of  bringing 
about  a reduction  in  fire  insurance  rates  may  be  mate- 
rially hastened. — Washington  Star. 


THE  PRIZE  ESSAY. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir: — Herewith  is  the  essay  which  won  the  capi- 
tal prize  in  the  Washington  “Clean  Up-Paint  Up”  cam- 
paign contest  in  which  more  than  1,100  essays  were  sub- 
mitted. The  clear,  concise  manner  in  which  this  essay 
is  written  won  for  it  the  first  prize. 

It  cannot  but  help  the  trade. 

Yours  fraternally, 

A.  H.  McGhan, 

Chairman  “Clean  Up-Paint  Up”  Campaign. 
Washington,  May  1. 

CLEAN  UP,  PAINT  UP. 

By  Miss  Mary  Cecil. 

THERE  are  ten  thousand  reasons,  all  of  them  good, 
why  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
clean  up  and  paint  up,  and  there  isn’t  a single 
reason  why  they  shouldn’t.  Even  the  expense  of  thor- 
oughly cleaning  up  the  premises,  inside  the  house  as  well 
as  outside,  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  clean-up  and 
paint-up  campaign.  Suppose  it  does  cost  a few  dollars. 
Nobody  ever  got  anything  that  was  worth  having  without 
paying  for  it. 

Dirt  and  disease  are  blood  brothers.  Remove  the  dirt 
and  the  conditions  that  bring  about  diseases  of  many 
kinds  will  be  eliminated.  Everybody  knows  that  flies 
propagate  in  filth  of  various  kinds.  If  there  is  no  filth, 
there  can  be  no  flies.  Flies  are  among  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  infection.  They  are  summer-long  dissemina- 
tors of  disease  germs.  If  there  are  fewer  flies  it  naturally 
follows  that  there  will  be  less  sickness  of  the  kinds  the 
seeds  of  which  are  borne  from  place  to  place  on  the  feet 
of  the  insects. 

Scientists  have  proven  that  the  germ  that  causes  ma- 
laria is  passed  from  one  person  to  another  through  the 
medium  of  a certain  variety  of  mosquito.  All  mosquitoes 
lay  their  eggs  in  stagnant  water  and  the  larvae  hatch  and 
develop  there.  Without  stagnant  water  there  can  be  no 
mosquitoes.  Empty  tin  cans,  empty  bottles,  discarded 
jars,  pieces  of  broken  dishes,  thrown  carelessly  in  heaps 
in  weeds  infested  lots  or  yards,  catch  and  retain  rain,  and 
in  these  the  mosquitoes  find  ideal  propagating  places.  Do 
away  with  rubbish  of  this  kind  and  rout  the  mosquitoes 
before  they  gain  a start. 

It  is  said  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  but  it  is 
certain  that  cleanliness  and  healthfulness  mean  practi- 
cally the  same  thing. 

Painting  up  is  a natural  consequence  of  cleaning  up. 
Be  the  premises  never  so  clean  and  neat,  they  cannot  be 
all  they  should  if  the  house  is  shabby,  with  the  paint 
dropping  off,  the  wood,  brick  or  metal  work  exposed,  and 
the  whole  building  presenting  an  air  of  run-downness.  To 
paint  up,  after  everything  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
up,  is  like  putting  on  fresh,  crisp  new  clothes  after  a 
bath.  You  will  feel  better,  your  home  will  look  better, 
and  if  it  could  talk  in  words  it  would  say  it  felt  better, 
too.  A well  painted  house  not  only  looks  better  than  one 
that  is  dingy  and  shabby  for  lack  of  paint:  it  is  better.  It 
will  last  longer,  it  is  worth  more  in  actual  cash  value,  it 
will  bring  a better  price  or  more  rent,  and  it  will  be  a 
property  in  which  you  as  well  as  your  neighbors  can  take 
real  pride. 

Clean  up  and  paint  up.  The  two  go  together,  and  the 
make  a team  that  is  certain  to  pull  any  community  out  of 
the  slough  of  shabbiness  and  place  it  well  on  the  highway 
to  better  health,  better  morals,  better  looks,  better  values 
and  higher  standard  of  civic  pride — the  kind  of  pride 
that  says  and  knows  that  “Our  city  is  just  a little  better 
than  any  other  city  we  know  of.” 
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M.  W.  MASTER  PAINTERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters’  Associa- 
tion are  sending  out  the  following  tentative  pro- 
gram for  the  thirteenth  annual  convention  to  he 
held  at  Philadelphia  October  17,  18  and  19,  at  the  Hotel 
Walton:  — 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  9.45  A.  M. 

Prayer. 

Address,  President  F.  C.  Rieboldt. 

Address  of  welcome. 

Secretary’s  report  and  Audit  Committee. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  2 P.  M. 
“Preservative  Coatings  for  Iron  and  Steel,”  Leo  P.  Nem- 
zek,  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

“Fire  Resisting  Paints,”  L.  R.  Wilkey  and  W.  A.  Clapp. 
“What  Has  Been  Done  for  the  Railways,”  A.  B.  Phelps, 
Master  Painter  Lake  Shore,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  9.45  A.  M. 

Lecture  by  Henry  A.  Gardner,  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Paper,  M.  McNaughton,  Jersey  City. 

Open  subjects  and  discussion. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  2 P.  M. 

“The  Master  Painters’  Position  in  Relation  with  the 
Corporation  and  His  Men,”  H.  E.  Conrod,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

The  accounting  of  labor  and  material. 

Finishing  each  job  complete. 

The  advantages  of  motors  over  hand  power. 

The  treatment  of  cast  iron  radiators. 

Stencils  in  the  field. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  9.45  A.  M. 

“Benefit  the  Railways  Received  from  This  Association 
Through  Its  Members,”  Ole  Stubstad,  C.  and  N.  W.  Ry., 
Winona,  Minn. 

Questions  asked  and  answered. 

Exhibits  of  photographs  of  difficult  and  interesting 
work. 

Open  for  suggestions. 

Welfare  Committee: — H.  E.  Conrod,  chairman;  W.  R. 
Parker,  Geo.  Heinz,  R.  R.  Belleville,  E.  G.  Dougherty, 
and  Martin  Kane. 

Suggestions  are  asked  from  all  interested  in  railway 
bridges  and  building  painting. 


Mayor  W.  H.  Burton,  of  Spencer,  N.  C.,  arranged 

and  successfully  carried  out  a get-together  meeting,  April 
6,  of  all  those  who  are  in  any  way  officially)  connected 
with  the  town.  His  guests  for  the  evening  included  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  the  policemen,  members  of  the  Fire 
Department,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  Town 
Treasurer,  Town  Physician,  members  of  the  School  Board 
and  other  officials.  Those  present  voted  “His  Honor”  a 
royal  entertainer. 

Succeeding  J.  C.  F.  Runkle,  resigned,  William  J. 

Dwyer,  late  of  the  Pitcairn  shop,  has  been  appointed 
foreman  painter  at  the  Renovo  shops  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  effective  April  1.  Mr.  Dwyer  was  for- 
merly employed  in  the  shops  at  Altoona,  where  he  learned 
his  trade.  His  father,  William  J.  Dwyer,  now  deceased, 
was  for  twenty-eight  years  assistant  foreman  painter  at 
the  Altoona  car  paint  shop. 

At  the  impressive  ceremonies  conducted  by  Syria 

Temple,  Mystic  Shrine,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  April  8,  a class 
of  202  initiates  were  received.  Among  the  nobles  from 
out  of  the  city  was  D.  A.  Little,  of  Altoona.  A chorus 
of  150  voices  was  a feature  of  the  ceremonies,  and  one 
of  the  most  delightful  singers  of  the  evening  appeared 
on  the  program  as  none  other  than  the  melodious  George 
M.  Oates,  master  painter  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany, of  Pittsburgh. 

The  resignation  of  Thomas  Dunbar,  manager  of 

the  mechanical  department  of  the  Pullman  Car  Company, 
Chicago,  111.,  has  been  announced.  The  force  of  painters 
employed  in  the  great  Pullman  plant  will  remember  him 
as  a man  fair,  polite  and  just  in  his  dealings  with  men, 
a compliment  worth  while. 


Master  Painter  James  A.  Allen,  of  the  New  York, 

New  Haven  and  Hartford,  is  wearing  a genuine  early 
spring  smile  as  he  recalls  the  fact  that  his  company  has 
recently  increased  the  pay  of  all  shop  men,  of  all  classes, 
one  and  one-half  cents  an  hour.  Some  4,500  employes  are 
benefited,  and  the  estimated  gross  increase  in  payrolls  is 
$200,000  annually. 

At  Dickinson,  N.  D.,  the  round  house  and  shops 

connected  with  it,  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  suffered  a fire 
damage,  April  1,  to  the  amount  of  $100,000,  this  sum  in- 
cluding damage  to  five  locomotives.  A number  of  paint- 
ers were  temporarily  deprived  of  work. 

Following  a general  conference  between  the  of- 
ficers of  the  principal  Southern  railways  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  machinists  and  certain  other  classes  of 
employes,  agreements  have  been  reached  for  increases  in 
pay,  of  the  classes  affected,  on  practically  all  of  the  South- 
eastern lines.  On  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  for  example, 
the  gross  additional  expenditure  will  amount  to  $400,000 
per  year.  At  this  writing  we  are  not  advised  that  the  cer- 
tain other  classes  referred  to  above,  include  the  painters, 
but  here’s  trusting  that  it  may. 

Master  Painter  W.  A.  Breithaupt,  of  the  Pull- 
man Car  Company,  is  devoting  his  expert  attention  to  an 
order  recently  filed  with  his  firm  by  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  for  five  mining  cars  of  the  latest  type. 

There  is  sufficient  excitement  in  Master  Painter 

E.  S.  Butcher’s  territory,  along  through  the  country 
traversed  by  the  Ft.  Worth  and  Denver  City  Ry.,  and 
about  Childress,  Tex.,  Mr.  Butcher’s  immediate  stamping 
ground,  to  lend  an  unusual  spring  gayety  to  the  passing 
hours.  E.  S.  is  having  a lot  of  work  to  do,  but  in  the 
meantime  he  is  keeping  a keen  eye  on  the  country  from 
whence  cometh  those  fifteen  pound  sombreros. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  has  in- 
creased the  pay  of  employes,  including  those  in  the  car 
repair  and  painting  department,  one  and  one-half  cents  an 
hour,  an  advance  which  has  brought  a good  measure  of 
satisfaction  to  the  men  under  the  charge  of  Master  Car 
Painters  E.  C.  Foster  and  L.  B.  Jenson. 

For  the  year  1915  it  cost  the  Central  Railroad  of 

New  Jersey  for  the  maintenance  of  equipment  $5,347,465, 
which  figures  prove  that  the  department  under  charge 
of  Master  Painter  F.  A.  Weis  shared  in  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  And  even  with  all  this,  he  ex- 
presses a longing  to  be  able  some  day  to  get  “back  to  the 
farm.” 

The  eighty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  Company,  of  which  A.  J.  Bush  has  for 
many  years  been  the  master  ear  painter,  among  other  in- 
teresting things,  states  that  nine  72-foot  steel  combina- 
tion coach  smokers,  nine  72-foot  steel  coaches,  with  stand- 
ard Pullman  smoking  compartment  ends,  and  six  60-foot 
steel  baggage  cars,  at  a total  estimated  cost  of  $305,000, 
are  being  built.  During  the  year  there  has  also  been  re- 
built with  steel  underframes  and  trucks  eleven  combina- 
tion baggage  and  mail  cars,  and  one  full  mail  car,  at  a 
cost  of  $60,997.55.  These  figures  indicate  that  Andrew 
and  his  sturdy  warriors  have  not  been  napping  in  day- 
light. 

Master  Painter  W.  M.  Joyce,  of  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  is  keeping  his  attention  on  an  order  for 
26  Mikado  and  6 Mallet  type  locomotives  lately  received 
from  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading. 

The  annual  report  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, for  the  year  1916,  shows  that  during  the  year  it 
cost  the  company  for  the  maintenance  of  equipment,  the 
enormous  sum  of  $31,628,858.  Here  you  have  the  explana- 
tion of  the  heavy  volume  of  work  that  constantly  wended 
its  way  to  the  various  paint  shops  of  the  company. 

A strike  of  car  cleaners,  400  in  number,  em- 
ployed by  the  Pullman  Car  Company  at  Chicago  was  set- 
tled April  14  by  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Arbitration. 
The  employes,  who  had  demanded  an  increase  of  two 
cents  an  hour,  were  given  an  increase  of  one  and  one-half 
cents  an  hour,  and  they  returned  to  work  the  following 
day. 
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The  revised;  order  for  passengar  car  equipment, 

filed  by  the  Southern  Railway  with  the  Pullman  Car  Com- 
pany, includes  45  coaches,  13  passenger  and  baggage  cars, 
19  baggage  and  express  cars,  10  mail  and  baggage  cars, 
and  5 club  cars.  This  order  will  bring  the  total  passen- 
ger equipment,  under  the  care  of  Messrs.  Burton,  Bayliss, 
Carroll,  Darden,  Durdon,  Franklin,  Gattman,  Gilmer, 
Justis,  Neal,  Patram  and  Sibley,  efficient  foreman  paint- 
ers all,  up  to  a grand  total  of  1,268  cars. 

At  Muskogee,  Okla.,  the  Midland  Valley  Railroad 

has  awarded  a contract  for  the  erection  of  a coach  repair 
and  other  necessary  shops.  In  this  plan  the  car  and  loco- 
motive painters  are  to  be  conveniently  housed  and  given 
suitable  equipment  for  facilitating  their  work. 

At  Howels,  Ga.,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  is  to  pro- 
vide new  shop  facilities  for  the  car  and  locomotive  de- 
partments. Press  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  entire 
shops,  at  completion,  will  be  strictly  modern  and  up-to- 
date  in  every  particular,  with  the  painting  department 
installed  in  quarters  a long  way  in  advance  of  anything 
it  had  previously  enjoyed. 

On  May  15  it  is  advised  that  the  Minneapolis  and 

St.  Louis  will  be  taken  over  by  a new  management,  and 
that  Charles  Hayden,  of  Hayden,  Stone  & Co.,  New  York, 
will  become  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  In  the 
meantime  the  prosperity  of  the  road’s  painting  depart- 
ment, under  the  foremanship  of  Messrs.  Wikle  and  Ma- 
loney, continues  unabated. 

— Foreman  Painter  George  Rollo,  of  the  Paterson 

shops  of  the  Erie,  is  busy  telling  his  friends  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  five  Santa  Fe  type  of  locomotives  which  his 
road  has  recently  received  from  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company. 

The  report  that  J.  T.  Hartnagle  is  about  to  retire 

to  a farm  in  Southwestern  Indiana  has,  within  a week, 
been  declared  in  the  presence  of  the  writer  to  be  entirely 
without  foundation.  John  is  still  “plugging”  for  a num- 
ber of  indispensable  paint  shop  mediums;  he  has  also  re- 
moved the  fodder  and  the  chaff  from  the  trusty  Maxwell, 
and  presently  the  honk,  honk  of  his  limber  conveyance 
will  carry  the  essence  of  luxury  to  all  the  countryside. 

A long  time  and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Mas- 
ter Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association  isi  Master 
Car  Painter  J.  A.  P.  Glass,  of  the  Yazoo  and  Mississippi 
Valley.  Mr.  Glass  is  located  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  and  here 
the  stranger  will  encounter  genuine  Southern  hospitality, 
meted  out  in  generous  doses.  Mr.  Glass  has  210  locomo- 
tives and  some  1,860  cars  of  the  various  classes  under  his 
expert  supervision,  and,  incidentally,  it  may  be  said  that 
no  better  painted  equipment  is  to  be  seen  in  the  far 
South,  or  in  the  South  anywhere,  than  that  of  the  Yazoo 
and  Mississippi  Valley. 

C.  B.  Banks  is  the  master  painter  at  Denison, 

Tex.,  for  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  a very  ef- 
ficient manager  of  paint  shop  affairs  is  he.  The  M.  K. 
and  T.  has  an  equipment  of  608  locomotives,  463  passen- 
ger cars,  and  24,375  freight  cars,  and  of  this  equipment 
Mr.  Banks  is  getting  his  full  share  of  the  paint  and  var- 
nish up-keep. 


At  Jacksonville,  111.,  is  located  J.  Buckley,  mas- 
ter painter  for  the  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis.  This 
road  has  an  equipment  of  51  locomotives  and  2,038  cars 
of  all  classes,  and  the  painting  is  second  to  none  in  Mr. 
Buckley’s  section  of  country. 

Master  Painter  James  A.  Allen,  of  the  New  York, 

New  Haven  and  Hartford,  may  now  indulge  his  friends 
with  a superior  and  haughty  smile  in  celebration  of  the 
installation,  by  his  road,  of  advertising  signs  in  all  subur- 
ban trains,  similar  to  those  in  electric  street  cars.  This 
is  intended,  it  is  said,  to  be  an  aid  to  the  shopping  public, 
incidentally,  it  will  no  doubt  be  of  no  small  financial 
aid  to  the  railroad,  inasmuch  as  this  form  of  advertising 
is  declared  to  be  especially  productive  of  large  cash  re- 
turns. Meanwhile,  the  patrons  of  the  road  will  be  en- 
abled to  do  their  shopping  early,  for  along  these  gayly 
emblazoned  interiors  they  may  note,  at  a passing  glance, 
where  to  find,  without  loss  of  time,  rubber  heels,  cigar- 
ettes, croup  syrup,  chewing  gum,  fish  bait,  baked  beans, 
boiled  lobsters,  pickled  tripe  and  other  rare  New  England 
delicacies. 

The  “Air  Line”  diners,  jointly  owned  by  the 

Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  are  to  be 
equipped  with  electric  lights  and  painted  and  varnished 
at  the  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine.  The  out- 
side of  these  cars,  like  all  Canadian  Pacific  passenger 
cars,  have  a mahogany  finish. 

Boston  and  Maine  appropriations  for  passenger 

car  equipment  include  one  of  $179,000  for  14  all-steel 
coaches,  $271,760  for  underframing  125  passenger  cars, 
$73,380  for  6 all-steel  mail  cars,  and  $81,024  for  changing 
the  lighting  equipment  of  144  passenger  cars  from  oil  to 
gas. 

Master  Painter  A.  S.  Baldwin,  of  the  Barney  & 

Smith  Car  Co.,  is  giving  his  best  attention  to  the  order 
for  dining  cars  recently  received  from  the  Erie  Railroad. 

The  Chicago  and  North  Western  and  the  Chicago, 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  have  jointly  appropri- 
ated $130,000  for  improvements  to  their  shops  at  Sioux 
City,  Iowa.  In  connection  with  these  improvements,  the 
painters  employed  at  these  shops  are  to  be  given  better 
quarters  and  improved  facilities,  concessions  which  are 
appreciated. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Chicago.  Burlington  and 

Quincy  will  make  extensive  additions  to  its  shops  at  West 
Burlington,  Iowa,  during  the  coming  year,  and  while 
plans  for  the  new  buildings  are  not  yet  complete,  it  is 
reported  that  the  painters  employed  at  this  point  will  be 
most  comfortably  housed. 

According  to  a recent  court  decree,  the  receiver 

of  the  International  and  Great  Northern  has  been  author- 
izd  to  issue  $1,400,000  6 per  cent,  receiver’s  certificates, 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  certificates  to  be  used 
to  pay  $700,000  receiver's  certificates  due  on  May  1.  and 
to  pay  for  improvements  costing  about  $700,000.  Press 
advices  are  to  the  effect  that  $200,000  will  be  spent  for 
shops  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  $155,000  for  passenger 
equipment  cars,  this  latter  item  being  especially  good 
news  to  the  road’s  efficient  foreman  painter,  J.  F.  Roscoe. 


The  protection  of  metal  buildings  in  our  great  fac- 
tory neighborhoods  is  the  most  difficult  problem  for  an 
owner  and  for  the  paint  manufacturer.  Not  only  are 
weather  and  wear  to  be  provided  against,  but  particularly 
gases,  and  alkali  attacks  destroy  the  paint  and  attack 
the  metal. 

According  to  the  manufacturers,  no  paint  resists  all  of 
these  attacks  as  well  as  Dixon’s  Silica-Graphite  Paint, 
and  we  quote  the  following  testimonial  covering  a ten 
years’  service  of  Dixon’s  Paint,  received  from  the  St. 
Mary’s  Wheel  and  Spoke  Company,  St.  Marys,  Ohio. 

"We  are  pleased  to  advise  that  Dixon's  Silica-Graphite 
Paint  has  been  used  by  us  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and 
as  long  as  the  material  continues  the  same  as  we  have 
received  in  the  past,  there  will  be  no  other  paint  used 
on  the  iron  work  of  our  buildings.  Ten  years  ago  the 


question  arose  as  to  whether  we  would  re-side  the  inte- 
rior of  our  building  with  new  iron,  as  the  building  was 
in  very  bad  condition.  Upon  the  writer’s  suggestion  we 
secured  several  barrels  of  Dixon's  Paint  and  coated  this 
building.  The  iron  was  worn  through  in  many  places, 
caused  by  the  alkalis  and  gases  in  this  vicinity.  A close 
inspection  of  this  building  after  ten  years’  service  in  this 
trying  climate  reveals  the  fact  that  the  iron  today  is  in 
better  condition  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  before  it  had 
been  coated  with  your  paint.  We  are  therefore  very  much 
pleased  to  recommend  this  Dixon's  Silica-Graphite  Paint 
most  highly,  as  we  believe  fully  in  indorsing  any  prod- 
uct that,  has  honestly  served  us  as  Dixon's  Paint  has.” 
Send  to  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co.,  in  Jersey  City. 
N.  J.,  for  their  valuable  little  booklet  on  Silica-Graphite 
Paint. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 

ATTRACTIVE  LINCRUSTA  PATTERNS. 

WALL  paper  dealers  and  decorators  will  find  a 
good  deal  to  interest  them  in  the  brochure  of 
illustrations  of  some  of  the  best  patterns  in  the 
combined  lines  of  Lincrusta.  “Walton”  and  “Pallas.” 
Lincrusta,  which  has  just  been  prepared  for  distribution 
to  the  trade  by  the  Lincrusta  Works  “Pallas,”  Inc.  This 
booklet  shows  photographic  illustrations  of  the  designs, 
including  a range  of  effects  suitable  for  various  purposes. 

Among  the  most  interesting  designs  shown  are  the  sec- 
tional wainscotings,  including  a carved  oak  effect  paneled 
dado  which  was  brought  out  this  season  and  has  met  with 
special  favor.  This  wainscot  has  a total  height  of  60 
inches,  each  section  being  19%  inches  high.  Another  sec- 
tional wainscoting  in  carved  oak  panel  effect  is  also  illus- 
trated, which  has  a total  height  of  70  inches,  being  com- 
posed of  a middle  section  29  inches  high  and  a frieze  and 


Pattern  No.  332. 

base  section  each  19%  inches  high.  These  dadoes  are  ar- 
ranged to  run  round  the  wall,  instead  of  being  hung  up 
and  down. 

A handsome  tooled-leather  effect  combined  with  grain- 
leather  effect  in  the  panels  are  also  shown.  This  treat- 
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ment  has  a total  height  of  60  inches,  being  composed  of 
three  sections,  each  19%  inches  high. 

We  illustrate  two  very  attractive  patterns,  having  a 
fabric  effect  that  are  among  the  best  sellers  in  the  line 
and  worthy  of  the  attention  of  decorators  for  their  re- 
finement of  design. 

Among  the  patterns  shown  are  attractive  designs  of 


Pattern  No.  282. 


small  and  medium-scale,  also  the  tile  patterns.  This  selec- 
tion has  been  made  from  both  the  “Pallas”  and  “Walton” 
lines,  and  represents  the  patterns  for  which  dealers  have 
shown  special  favor. 

The  goods  in  “Pallas”  designs  are  now  made  at  the  fac- 
tory in  Stamford,  Conn.,  rollers  having  been  engraved  in 
this  country. 

PROFESSOR  LADD  SERIOUSLY  ILL. 

PROF.  EDWIN  F.  LADD,  president  of  the  North  Da- 
kota Agricultural  College  and  State  Food  Commis- 
sioner, is  reported  very  seriously  ill  at  his  home  in 
Fargo.  The  exact  cause  of  Mr.  Ladd’s  illness  was  not 
then  ascertained,  but  believed  to  be  due  to  overwork. 


The  Markets 


LABOR  troubles  in  the  paint  and  decorating  trades 
have  arisen  during  the  past  month,  and  this  has 
had  a marked  effect  on  consuming  demand  for 
many  of  the  prominent  paint  making  materials.  This  is 
a period  when  jobbers  and  dealers  are  accustomed  to  look 
for  active  buying,  and,  therefore,  the  effect  of  strikes,  un- 
favorable weather,  etc.,  is  felt  all  the  more.  Some  mate- 
rials were  easier  in  price  during  the  month,  but  others 
are  firmly  maintained,  and  in  many  cases  prices  are 
largely  nominal,  owing  to  the  small  offerings  in  sellers’ 
hands.  All  the  lead  pigments  are  firm,  although  no  fur- 
ther rises  in  prices  were  made  during  the  interval.  On 
the  first  of  May  leading  producers  of  zinc  oxide  announced 
a new  price  schedule  for  American  process  zincs  covering 


contracts  over  the  second  half  of  the  year.  The  revised 
prices  are  on  a higher  basis  than  those  which  were  opera- 
tive for  deliveries  over  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Prices 
for  some  prepared  paints  were  advanced  during  April. 
Dry  Colors  have  been  unsettled  for  some  time,  and  the  sit- 
uation grows  worse  as  time  goes  on.  Lithopone  is  sold 
ahead  and  second  hands  control  the  spot  market.  Barytes 
took  a sharp  upward  turn  during  the  period.  Casein  is 
hard  to  locate,  and  domestic  production  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  a fire  at  one  plant  and  by  the  closing  of  an- 
other, due  to  inability  to  secure  rawf  material.  Spirits  of 
turpentine  were  marked  by  a lowering  of  values.  Pri- 
mary markets  were  weak  and  this  was  reflected  in  con- 
suming centers.  Detailed  reports  on  some  of  the  more 
important  paint  materials  follow:  — 
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White  Lead,  Dry  and  in  Oil. 

The  official  quotations  for  pig  lead  has  been  maintained 
at  7% c.  per  pound  during  the  month,  but  the  tone  has 
been  easier,  and  whereas  the  actual  trading  basis  a 
month  ago  was  above  that  figure,  there  are  offers  at 
present  below  the  official  quotation.  The  position  of 
white  lead,  however,  has  been  strong,  as  corroders  are 
well  sold  ahead,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  not  cared  to 
take  on  new  business.  The  sold  up  condition  of  the  mar- 
ket accounts  for  the  strength  of  prices.  Jobbing  demand 
has  not  been  active,  and  has  been  held  back  toy  the  late 
season,  and  at  present  is  slowed  up  in  this  district  by  the 
strike  of  painters.  The  lowest  price  quoted  for  dry  white 
lead  is  8%c.  per  pound,  and  this  is  given  only  to  the  larg- 
est buyers.  This  refers  both  to  basic  carbonate  and  to 
basic  sulphate.  White  lead  in  oil  is  9%c.  per  pound  on 
round  lots,  and  on  smaller  amounts  prices  are:— 100,  250 
and  500-pound  kegs,  10y2c.  per  pound;  25  and  50-pound 
kegs,  10%,c.  per  pound;  12%-pound  kegs,  11c.  per  pound; 
1,  2,  3 and  5-pound  cans,  12y2c.  per  pound.  On  lots  of 
500  pounds  or  more  prices  are  one-half  cent  per  pound 
less  than  the  above.  These  prices,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
dry  product,  apply  only  for  prompt  shipment,  as  there  are 
no  quotations  for  futures. 

Red  Lead  and  Litharge. 

No  quotable  change  in  prices  has  taken  place  in  the 
case  of  red  lead  or  litharge.  Deliveries  of  red  lead  are 
being  made  against  contracts,  and  the  surplus  for  spot 
trading  is  small.  Imported  grades  are  not  offered  freely, 
and  the  export  trade  in  recent  months  has  been  above 
normal.  Prices  for  dry  read  lead  are  steady  at  9%c.  per 
pound  and  upwards,  according  to  quantity.  Red  lead  in 
oil  is  quoted  at  1014c.  per  pound  for  round  lots,  and  a 
graded  scale  is  effective  on  smaller  amounts  with  quota- 
tions: at: — 100-pound  steel  kegs,  11c.  per  pound;  25  and 
50-pound  steel  kegs,  1114c.  per  pound;  12!£-pound  steel 
kegs,  liy2c.  per  pound.  On  lots  of  500  pounds  or  more 
prices  are  one-half  cent  per  pound  less  than  above.  Lith- 
arge is  in  good  demand  from  the  manufacturing  trades, 
and  like  the  other  lead  pigments,  the  output  is  largely 
sold  ahead.  The  market  quotation  for  large  amounts  is 
914c.  per  pound. 

Linseed  Oil. 

Developments  in  the  linseed  oil  market  for  the  month 
were  slow.  In  the  first  place,  trading  was  quiet,  and  this 
applies  to  the  jobbing  trade,  as  well  as  to  car  lots.  Prices 
are  a little  easier,  yet  75c.  per  gallon  is  the  present  quota- 
tion for  oil  in  car  lots  on  spot,  and  a'  month  ago  the  quo- 
tation was  but  one  cent  per  gallon  higher.  Hence  the 
market  has  been  pretty  steady.  On  futures,  the  market 
has  been  less  steady,  and  73c.  per  gallon  was  done  early 
in  May  on  June-July-August  shipment.  This  price,  of 
course,  was  made  to  large  consumers,  and  the  differential 
between  car  lots  and  small  amounts  has  been  well  main- 
tained. On  5-barrel  and  10-barrel  lots  on  spot  76c.  is 
quoted,  and  sales  of  single  barrels  are  reported  at  77c. 
per  gallon,  although  up  to  80c.  is  quoted.  Flaxseed  has 
declined  sharply  in  price,  but  oil  cake  likewise  is  lower 
and  the  market  for  the  latter  is  greatly  restricted.  Un- 
centainty  about  further  shipments  of  cake  has  been  one 
of  the  most  steadying  factors  on  oil,  and  has  offset  the 
break  in  seed  markets.  Prospects  of  the  coming  flax 
crop  are  arousing  interest,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
acreage  will  show  a good  increase  over  that  of  last  year. 
There  is  still  a scarcity  of  tonnage  for  moving  Argen- 
tine seed,  and  charter  rates  are  high,  but  offers  c.  i.  f. 
New  York  make  this  seed  cheaper  than  the  domestic. 

Dry  Colors. 

English  vermilion  is  said  to  be  held  here  by  some  con- 
sumers who  are  trying  to  resell  it.  While  this  makes  the 
market  unsettled  and  causes  prices  to  toe  more  or  less 
nominal,  it  is  also  true  that  offers  have  been  made  under 
the  prices  quoted  a short, time  ago.  Most  of  the  blues 
are  scarce,  and  prices  are  subject  to  private  agreements 
between  buyer  and  seller.  On  Prussian  blue  quotations 
range  from  $2.25  to  $3.25  per  pound.  Milori  blue  is  prac- 
tically out  of  the  market.  Ultramarine  blues  are  rather 
scarce  and  show  a wide  range  in  price,  according  to  grade. 
The  quotations  are  7c.  to  35c.  per  pound.  Pure  para  reds 
are  hard  to  find  and  are  not  quoted  on  any  definite  terms. 
Some  German  Van  Dyke  brown  is  on  the  market,  with 
around  25c.  per  pound  asked.  Most  sellers  are  unable  to 
quote  on  this  material.  Lampblack  and  carbon  gas  black 
remain  sold  up,  and  the  spot  market  is  nominal.  Chrome 
green  and  chrome  yellow  are  very  firm,  with  different 


sellers  quoting  different  prices.  Paris  green  is  held  at 
32c.  per  pound  and  upwards,  according  to  quantity. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

In  the  latter  part  of  last  year  it  was  announced  that 
prices  on  zinc  oxide  for  1917  contracts  would  be  made 
covering  a period  of  six  months  for  American  process,  and 
for  a period  of  three  months  for  French  process.  This 
has  been  followed  out,  and  the  quotations  as  then  estab- 
lished are  still  in  effect  on  American  process  zinc  oxide. 
On  May  1 the  schedule  of  prices  for  delivery  over  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  year  was  announced.  The  revised  prices 
become  operative  on  July  1,  but  manufacturers  ask  that 
consumers  state  at  once  the  amounts  for  which  they  wish 
to  contract  in  order  that  the  output  may  be  equitably  ap- 
portioned. The  new  schedule  is  quoted  as  9%c.  per  pound 
for  50-ton  lots,  9%c.  per  pound  for  carloads  and  10c.  per 
pound  for  less  than  carloads.  Selected  zinc  oxide  brings 
Vz c.  per  pound  over  the  above  prices.  Leaded  zinc  oxide 
35  per  cent,  is  8%c.  per  pound  for  50-ton  lots,  8%c.  per 
pound  for  car  lots  and  8y2c.  per  pound  for  less  than  car 
lots.  Other  leaded  grades  range  higher  in  price,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  These  prices  are  effective  only  on  con- 
tracts for  the  second  half  of  the  year  and  are  based  on 
shipment  in  barrels  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  Producers 
announce  that  they  are  compelled  to  enforce  the  clause 
limiting  shipments  to  a maximum  of  20  per  cent,  monthly, 
and  it  is  expected  that  deliveries  will  be  spread  as  nearly 
as  possible  oVer  the  period  of  the  contract  in  regular 
monthly  quantities.  French  process  zinc  oxide  is  quoted 
at: — White  seal,  25@25%c.  per  pound;  green  seal,  24^ 
@24%c.  per  pound;  red  seal,  24@24%c.  per  pound.  These 
prices  refer  to  contract  deliveries  for  the  second  quarter 
of  the  year. 

Prepared  Paints. 

Some  manufacturers  announced  an  advance  of  10c.  per 
gallon  on  certain  grades  of  prepared  paints  since  our  last 
report.  With  few  exceptions  the  position  of  raw  mate- 
rials has  not  improved,  and  in  general  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing paint  is  advancing.  The  price  of  tin  cans  also  was  ad- 
vanced within  the  period,  and  from  present  indication 
there  is  no  chance  for  a reduction  in  the  price  of  the  pre- 
pared products.  Some  of  the  large  paint  manufacturers 
report  a quiet  call  for  their  goods,  and  they  in  turn  are 
not  buying  materials  actively. 

Turpentine. 

The  lowest  price  of  the  year  was  reached  in  the  market 
for  turpentine  in  the  first  week  of  May,  wrhen  offerings 
were  available  at  New  York  on  a basis  of  41c.  per  gallon. 
The  price  at  Savannah  has  been  as  low  as  35%c  .per  gal- 
lon. New  crop  offerings  have  not  been  heavy  to  date,  but 
may  increase  at  any  time.  Export  trade  has  been  held  to 
low  levels  by  the  scarcity  and  high  rates  of  ocean  freights. 
Domestic  consumption  has  been  backward  owing  to  the 
late  spring  season  and  the  general  dullness  among  con- 
suming trades.  Under  these  conditions  a weak  market 
was  to  be  expected.  At  present  writing  sellers  are  quot- 
ing 41@41%c.  per  gallon  at  New  York.  Stocks  at  primary 
points  are  considerably  under  what  they  were  a year  ago. 
but  present  shipments  are  running  so  light  that  there  is 
no  strength  in  the  statistical  situation. 

Shellac. 

Reports  on  shellac  from  primary  markets  are  bullish, 
as  it  is  stated  the  new  crop  will  not  turn  out  as  well  as 
had  been  expected.  Domestic  consumers  are  in  the  mar- 
ket steadily,  and  the  government  is  reported  to  be  calling 
for  a large  amount.  As  a result,  prices  are  higher  for 
the  month. 

Prices  are  quoted  at  24@25c.  for  T.  N.,  20@22c.  for  Kala 
button,  22%@23c.  for  A.  C.  garnet,  26@27c.  for  commer- 
cial bleached,  32(§>33c.  for  bone  dry,  26}A@27%c.  for  fine 
orange,  25@26c.  for  second  orange. 

Window  Glass. 

Manufacturers  have  made  no  change  in  prices  or  dis- 
counts during  the  month,  but  are  strictly  adhering  to  the 
quotations.  The  end  of  the  fire  is  approaching  for  the 
hand-operated  plants.  There  was  some  discussion  about 
continuing  during  the  summer  months,  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  abandoned.  Stocks  of  glass  are  not  large,  and 
the  fact  that  manufacturers  were  sold  ahead  was  one  of 
the  strong  features  of  the  market  all  through  the  season. 
Demand  for  glass  continues  to  be  fairly  active,  and  some 
sizes  are  likely  to  be  very  scarce  before  the  fall  output 
will  be  on  the  market. 
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A Dependable  White  Lead 

jV/TATHESON  White  Lead  is  a dependable  product. 
*■***  You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 


Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 


All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a trial.  Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A post  card  request  will  bring 
a sample  and  full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-57 1 Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a year,  and  anyone  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
without  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid  to 
any  agent  who  does  not  show  a letter  of  authoriza- 
tion, bearing  a date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  us.  We  are,  of  course,  not  responsible 
for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but  being 
anxious  to  protect  our  constituents  against  loss,  we 
hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  will  be  remem- 
bered and  always  acted  upon. 


For  the  past  hundred 
GET  AFTER  years  this  country  has 

prided  itself  upon  its  edu- 
THE  SCHOOL  cational  system,  and  on 

the  fact  that  every  boy  and 
BOARDS.  girl,  no  matter  how  poor, 

has  had  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  an  education  which  would  open  the  doors 
of  the  professions  to  them.  We  have  spent  money 
lavishly  to  provide  high  schools  that  furnish  such 
an  education  free  of  all  cost  to  the  individual  stu- 
dent, but  at  great  expense  to  the  taxpayers ; that 
have  taught  our  boys  Greek  and  Latin  and  a smat- 
tering of  all  sorts  of  information  that  goes  to  make 
up  the  so-called  higher  culture,  and  yet  more  than 
four-fifths  of  those  who  start  in  school  leave  it 
utterly  unfitted  to  earn  an  honest  living,  in  so  far 
as  the  school  has  given  them  any  adequate  prep- 
aration for  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  too  often 
their  education  has  filled  them;  with  false  ideals  of 
life  and  has  given  them  a distaste  for  those  occu- 
pations that  they  have  had  a natural  aptitude  for. 
The  great  majority  of  the  boys  who  enter  the  pri- 
mary grades  are  not  “book-minded.”  Study,  for 
its  own  sake,  does  not  appeal  to  them.  Few  of 
them  have  a natural  ability  for  a mercantile  career. 
The  great  bulk  of  them  have  the  inclination  to 
work  with  their  hands — to  make  things.  But  the 
school  training,  so  far  as  the  ordinary  course  has 
been  laid  out  by  teachers  unacquainted  with  the 
practical  affairs  of  life,  tends  to  set  up  the  profes- 
sions or  a mercantile  career  as  the  ideal  toward 
which  a boy  should  strive,  rather  than  to  exalt 
handicraft  occupation  to  the  position  which  it 
should  rightly  occupy  in  the  affairs  of  life.  The 
result  has  been  that  we  have  had  to  depend  for 
our  skilled  workmen  on  importations  from  foreign 
countries,  where  mechanical  skill  it  honored,  and 
where  the  government  recognizes  the  fact  that 
boys  trained  up  to  a useful  occupation  are  a most 
valuable  asset  to  the  State.  But  the  European  war 
has  cut  off  this  source  of  supply  of  trained 
mechanics,  and  we  cannot  hope  to  get  many  more 
from  abroad  for  several  years  at  the  least.  No 
class  of  employers  have  realized  the  dearth  of 
skilled  workmen  more  than  the  building  trades. 
Our  large  factories  are  better  able  to  utilize  the 
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untrained  boy  or  man  than  the  employers  in  the 
various  industries  connected  with  building.  But 
even  the  factories  suffer  from  a lack  of  all-around 
men — most  of  them  training  up  mere  tenders  of 
machines  instead  of  intelligent  mechanics.  For- 
tunately the  educational  authorities  in  a few  of  the 
States  are  waking  up  to  the  needs  of  the  country — 
notably  in  Connecticut  and  Wisconsin.  It  is  high 
time  for  the  other  States  to  follow  their  example. 
It  costs  no  more  to  train  boys  along  industrial 
lines  and  to  make  useful  citizens  of  them  than  it 
does  to  educate  them  to  follow  the  over-crowded 
professions  or  to  enter  into  mercantile  life,  in 
either  of  which  the  pecuniary  rewards  are  less  and 
the  opportunities  by  no  means  equal  to  those  in 
the  mechanical  trades.  The  International  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  has 
recognized  the  urgent  need  for  trade  training  in 
our  public  schools.  A half  day  was  given  up  to 
this  subject  at  the  Cincinnati  convention,  a full  re- 
port of  which  was  given  in  our  March  issue,  and 
The  Magazine,  at  the  request  of  the  Association, 
reprinted  the  report  and  the  following  discussion  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  copies  will  be  supplied  to 
those  who  want  them  at  ten  cents  each,  the  bare 
cost  of  printing  and  mailing.  The  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  has  also  issued  a very 
practical  report  by  H.  E.  Miles,  of  Wisconsin,  on 
“Industrial  Education,”  which  can  be  obtained 
from  its  secretary,  30  Church  street,  New  York 
city.  We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  you  to  place  the 
subject-matter  of  these  two  important  reports  be- 
fore your  local  school  boards.  Agitate  it  in  your 
community.  Urge  your  local  newspapers  to  take 
up  this  vital  question  of  the  need  of  training  up  our 
American  boys  to  fill  a useful  place  in  the  com- 
munity. Preparedness  for  life  is  a matter  that  is 
of  equal  importance  to  the  question  of  prepared- 
ness for  national  defense,  which  is  occupying  the 
minds  of  our  citizens  today.  Nor  does  industrial 
education  need  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
money,  but  it  does  require  that  at  least  some  of 
the  money  now  raised  for  educational  purposes 
should  be  spent  along  the  rational  lines  of  train- 
ing our  boys  and  girls  to  labor  with  their  hands 
and  to  bear  their  share  in  the  practical  work  of  the 
community,  instead  of  devoting  all  the  money  and 
all  the  energy  of  our  school  system  to  the  so-called 
“higher  education,”  which  leads  unfortunately  too 
many  of  our  American  boys  into  blind  alley  oc- 
cupations that  have  no  future.  Do  not  forget  that 
industrial  training  should  be  given  by  men  who 
know  the  industry  and  not  by  teachers  who  do  not 
understand  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechan- 
ical trades.  The  need  is  great.  Now,  in  the  vaca- 
tion season,  is  the  time  to  urge  upon  the  school 
boards  the  necessity  of  providing  for  industrial 
training.  Impress  upon  your  community  the 
wastefulness  of  using  costly  school  buildings  and 
equipment  on  an  average  of  twenty-five  hours  a 
day  for  only  forty  weeks  in  the  year,  when  they 
might  be  employed  every  week  day  in  the  year 
and  ten  hours  a day,  devoting  half  the  time  for  the 
customary  literary  training  and  the  other  half  to 
trade  and  technical  education  for  boys  and  girls 
who  want  to  learn  how  to  work  with  their  hands 
and  for  part  time  training  of  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  shops  and  the  building  trades.  Point 
out  to  your  school  board  that  the  public  money  is 
being  wasted  for  lack  of  efficiently  using  the 
equipment  that  already  exists.  Get  busy;  stir  up 


public  sentiment  in  your  community  and  you  can 
start  the  ball  rolling  and  begin  a movement  toward 
providing  the  much-needed  industrial  education  in 
your-  own  community.  It  is  your  duty  as  a 
patriotic  citizen.  Will  you  do  it? 


In  an  address  delivered 
INCOMPETENCE  by  Secretary  A.  H.  Mc- 

Ghan,  of  the  International 
THE  CAUSE  OF  Association  of  Master 

House  Painters  and  Dec- 
FAILURE.  orators,  before  the  Na- 

tional Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers at  their  recent  convention  in  New  \ ork, 
and  which  is  reprinted  elsewhere  in  this  issue  oi 
The  Magazine,  he  points  out  that  Bradstreet’s  re- 
cently declared  that  a greater  percentage  of  the 
business  failures  of  the  past  year  was  due  to  in- 
competence than  to  any  other  cause.  And  one  of 
the  principal  items  that  goes  to  make  up  business 
incompetence  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  costs, 
unfortunately  too  prevalent  among  business  men. 
In  this  connection  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures is  that  of  the  overhead  charges,  or  the  ex- 
pense of  running  the  business,  which  is  frequently 
overlooked  by  storekeepers,  manufacturers  and 
contractors  alike.  All  classes  of  business  men  un- 
fortunately share  in  this  ignorance  of  cost  account- 
ing, and  the  result  of  it  is  too  often  bankruptcy. 
Secretary  McGhan  has  recently  sent  out  to  all  the 
members  of  the  International  Association  a reprint 
of  the  address  on  overhead  charges  which  he  de- 
livered at  the  Washington  convention  of  February. 
1915,  and  containing  a tabulated  statement  of  such 
charges  made  up  by  twelve  of  the  paint  shops  in 
Washington,  whose  annual  business  turn-over 
varied  from  a small  amount  to  quite  a considerable 
sum.  These  tables  and  the  address  we  have  re- 
printed in  this  issue  and  we  direct  the  special  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  them  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  be  carefully  studied  and  that  each  one  will  use 
them  as  a basis  for  ascertaining  the  exact  relation 
which  the  overhead  charges  in  his  own  business 
bears  to  the  year’s  turnover.  Until  this  percentage 
is  found  out  no  business  man  can  correctly  know 
what  any  particular  contract  or  piece  of  merchan- 
dise costs  him,  nor  can  he  know  whether  he  has 
made  a profit  or  lost  money  on  the  individual 
transaction.  The  question  of  cost  accounting  is  so 
vital  to  the  successful  conduct  of  any  business  that 
we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  our  readers  to 
give  it  the  most  careful  attention  and  study. 


We  have  devoted  a 
CONCERNING  considerable  portion  of 

this  issue  of  The  Maga- 
TESTING  zine  to  the  important 

question  of  testing  the 
MATERIALS.  materials  used  by  the 

painter.  This  matter  has 
been  receiving  a great  deal  of  attention  from  the 
manufacturers  during  the  past  few  years,  but  it  has 
not  often  been  given  the  personal  attention  by  the 
master  painters  that  it  deserves.  By  this  we  do 
not  mean  that  the  painters  have  not  been  interested 
in  the  records  of  the  various  tests  that  have  been 
made  and  reported  at  the  convention,  but  what  few 
of  the  individual  master  painters  recognized  the 
importance  of  making  tests  for  themselves  or  of 
keeping  a record  of  the  work  that  they  do  in  such 
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a form  that  they  can  refer  to  it,  so  that  the  work 
itself  becomes  an  exposure  test  of  the  materials 
used,  and  shows  how  they  are  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular conditions  that  existed  at  the  time  of  doing 
that  individual  job,  and  in  this  way  being  prepared 
to  apply  the  lesson  taught  by  experience  to  future 
work.  We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
account  of  the  individual  testing  laboratory  that 
is  run  as  a part  of  his  business  by  a well-known 
Rochester  painter — and  which  is  teaching  him 
many  valuable  facts.  There  is  not  a single  man  in 
the  painting  business  who  could  not  profitably 
conduct  a similar  testing  laboratory.  “The  Vet- 
eran Painter,’’  whose  talks  were  of  so  much  inter- 
est to  the  trade  through  a series  of  years,  was  for- 
tunately induced  to  talk  once  more  on  this  same 
subject  and  tells  us  how  he  made  every  house  that 
he  painted,  as  well  as  those  painted  by  his  com- 
petitors, practical  tests  that  taught  him  much  con- 
cerning the  value  of  different  materials  for  use  un- 
der the  climatic  conditions  met  with  in  his  own 
city.  Another  article,  by  a man  of  wide  experi- 
ence, asks  a series  of  questions  in  regard  to  the 
practical  value  of  test  fences,  which  are  , not  in- 
tended as  a condemnation  of  them,  but  are  asked  in 
order  to  get  the  painters  enough  interested  in  the 
results  of  all  these  different  tests  to  take  them  to 
heart  and  to  study  out  just  how  they  may  be  ap- 
plied to  their  own  use. 


The  official  call  for  the 
midsummer  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Board  of 
the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators 
of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  that  will  be  held  at  Cedar  Point,  on  Lake 
Erie — within  the  city  limits  of  Sandusky,  Ohio — 
on  Monday,  July  17,  has  been  sent  out  and  will  be 
found  printed  in  this  issue.  President  Albrecht 
has  followed  the  precedent  already  established  of 
calling  the  Board  together  at  a central  point,  in- 
stead of  going  to  the  convention  city — New  Ha- 
ven— because  past  experience  has  shown  the  Cedar 
Point  meetings  to  have  been  better  attended  than 
those  which  have  been  held  at  places  less  easy  of 
access  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Moreover, 
the  attractions  that  Cedar  Point  possesses  as  a 
summer  resort  offer  an  added  inducement  to  the 
members  of  the  Board  to  make  a special  effort  to  be 
present.  Nevertheless,  they  should  need  no  urging, 
for  the  Association  has  now  reached  a point  where 
it  is  making  such  great  strides  forward  that  all  the 
officers  and  Board  members  should  feel  so  filled 


with  enthusiasm  that  they  will  put  other  things 
to  one  side  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  coming 
meeting.  It  is  of  special  importance  that  a pro- 
gram of  more  than  usual  interest  be  prepared  for 
the  coming  New  Haven  convention — one  that 
will  arouse  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  trade 
at  large  and  bring  many  master  painters  to  the 
great  gathering  that  will  be  held  next  February, 
who  have  never1  before  known,  by  personal  ex- 
perience, the  benefits  of  attending  a convention  of 
master  painters.  Every  member  of  the  Association 
has  a duty  to  perform  in  regard  to  formulating  the 
program.  Put  on  your  thinking  cap  and  if  there  is 
any  question,  either  of  a technical  or  business  na- 
ture, that  you  believe  is  of  sufficient  interest  to 
come  up  for  discussion  at  the  convention,  write  a 
letter  to  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan,  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D .C.,  and  give  him  the  subject, 
that  he  may  present  it  at  the  Cedar  Point  meeting 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Board.  This  is  the  only 
way  by  which  they  can  get  in  touch  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  at  large,  and  unless  you  do 
your  part  you  must',  not  blame  them  if  they  fail  to 
give  due  consideration  to  those  subjects  you  think 
are  of  most  interest.  There  will  doubtless  be  a 
good  many  Association  members  at  Cedar  Point  on 
the  day  of  the  Executive  Board  meeting — since  the 
Ohio  convention  begins  the  following  day — and 
their  presence  and  counsel  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
Board. 


Announcement  is  made 
CANADIAN  in  another  part  of  this  is- 

sue of  the  postponement 
CONVENTION  until  next  December  of 

the  Canadian  Association 
POSTPONED.  of  Master  House  Painters 

and  Decorators,  that  was 
to  have  been  held  at  Burlington  Beach  next  month. 
In  the  present  state  of  anxiety  incidental  to  the 
great  European  war,  in  which  Canada  is  bearing  an 
important  part,  the  many  members  of  the  Canadian 
Association  who  have  sons  or  brothers  or  partners 
at  the  front,  hourly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  death, 
felt  that  it  was  not  meet  to  hold  a summer  outing 
convention,  with  its  usual  festivities,  but  that  more 
good  could  be  accomplished  for  the  organization 
and  the  cause  it  is  working  for  by  postponing  the 
meeting  and  then  holding  it  at  the  new  Technical 
School  at  Toronto,  where  the  convention  could  de- 
vote its  entire  time  to  business  and  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  personally  inspecting  one  of  the 
finest  trade  schools  on  the  continent.  The  exact 
dates  have  not  yet  been  fixed  but  due  notice  will 
be  given. 
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A Paint  Shop  Laboratory 

Describing  How  Thomas  Pierrepont,  of  Rochester,  Tests  the  Materials  He  Uses  on 

His  Contracts. 


THE  idea  of  a laboratory  connected  with  a 
paint  shop  may  seem  to  be  a novel  one  to  a 
good  many  readers  of  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine, but  there  is  no  more  reason  why  a paint  shop 
should  not  be  equipped  with  a testing  laboratory 
than  a paint  factory,  and  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  every  well  equipped  modern  factory  possesses 
ample  facilities  for  making  chemical  and  physical 
tests  of  all  the  supplies  that 
are  purchased  and  of  the  ma- 
terials that  are  manufac- 
tured, as  well.  Satisfied  cus- 
tomers are  necessary,  if  one 
wants  to  stay  in  business,  be- 
cause the  real  profits  come 
from  a continuation  of  trade 
with  the  same  people,  and  if 
manufacturers  find  it  neces- 
sary to  test  their  product  in 
order  to  know  whether  it  is 
going  to  satisfy  the  pur- 
chasers, why  should  not  the 
painter  feel  it  equally  needful 
to  test  the  materials  he  uses,  in  order  to  see  whether 
their  application  is  going  to  produce  results  that 
should  give  satisfaction  to  his  customers  and  thus 
insure  their  continuous  patronage?  It  was  this 
thought  that  first  induced  Thomas  Pierrepont,  a well- 
known  contracting  painter,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to 
fit  up  a testing  laboratory  in  connection  with  his 
shop;  and  the  fact  that  he  found  the  results  of  his 
first  tests  beneficial  has  induced  him  to  continue  the 
practice  until  his  laboratory  has  grown  to  be  a very 
essential  part  of  his  business  equipment  and  the 
practical  result  is  that  he  is  able  to  give  his  cus- 
tomers better  values  for  their  money  than  he  could 
have  done  without  it. 


Thomas  Pierrepont. 


The  term  laboratory  is  apt  to  make  the  man  who 
has  not  had  a scientific  education  imagine  that  it 
is  a mysterious  place,  which  requires  a trained  chem- 
ist to  operate  and  that  it  is  far  beyond  the  ordinary 
man.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  that  the  painter 
can  make  than  to  suppose  that  it  requires  a chemist 
to  make  an  intelligent  examination  of  the  materials 
he  uses,  in  order  to  determine  whether  he  is  getting 
what  he  pays  for  or  to  ascertain  the  relative  value 
of  different  classes  of  pigments  or  vehicles  for  the 
uses  he  expects  to  put  them  to.  While  it  is  true 
that  elaborate  apparatus  and  scientific  training  may 
be  required  to  make  an  analysis  which  gives  the  per- 
centage of  the  different  elements  entering  into  a 
compound,  on  the  other  hand  any  ordinarily  intelli- 
gent man,  with  simple  apparatus  and  the  exercise 
of  some  degree  of  care,  can  determine  the  purity  of 
the  materials  ordinarily  used  by  the  painter,  although 
he  may  not  be  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  amount  of 
adulteration  present.  But  the  main  fact  is  that  he 
can  tell  whether  he  is  buying  pure  goods  or  whether 
they  are  adulterated. 

For  paint  shop  tests,  a fairly  accurate  balance  or 
pair  of  scales  will  be  needed.  For  all  ordinary  pur- 


poses, those  that  can  be  bought  at  any  large  photo 
supply  house  at  a cost  of  not  to  exceed  five  dollars, 
will  probably  be  sufficiently  accurate.  Then  you  will 
need  a supply  of  glass  test  tubes  and  beakers,  a stand 
to  hold  them,  a flat  iron  plate  supported  on  legs  to 
raise  it  above  a Bunsen  burner — if  you  have  gas.  If 
you  have  no  gas,  you  must  then  depend  on  an  alco- 
hol lamp.  A few  glass  stoppered  bottles  containing 
the  needed  reagents,  as  the  chemicals  used  in  making 
analyses  are  called,  will  be  needed  and  each  bottle 
should  be  labeled  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake 
about  the  contents.  You  will  also  need  a glass  fun- 
nel, some  filter  paper,  litmus  paper  and  a palette 
knife  and  slab  of  plate  glass.  For  quickly  deter- 
mining the  purity  of  white  lead,  you  need  a blow- 
pipe and  a few  pieces  of  willow  charcoal.  Surely, 
this  does  not  seem  a mysterious  outfit  that  requires 
a greater  degree  of  intelligence  to  use  than  one  needs 
in  developing  a photograph,  for  instance,  and  many 


A Corner  in  the  Pierrepont  Laboratory. 


amateurs  are  able  to  master  the  intricacies  of  pho- 
tography without  the  help  of  a scientific  education. 

But  the  painter's  laboratory  will  be  devoted  more 
to  making  physical  tests  of  the  quality  of  his  ma- 
terials and  to  comparative  tests  of  different  materials 
than  to  making  chemical  analyses.  For  the  material 
you  buy  may  be  chemically  pure,  yet  it  may  be  of 
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poor  quality.  It  may  be  coarse,  instead  of  being 
finely  ground ; it  may  lack  body  or  covering  power ; 
it  may  not  be  uniform  throughout,  or  it  may  not  be 
fast  to  light.  All  these  things  you  can  test  out  in 
your  laboratory  and  you  will  get  valuable  results, 
provided  you  use  cleanliness  and  care.  Especially 
is  care  needed  in  accurately  weighing  the  quantities 
of  material,  when  you  are  making  comparative  tests. 
And  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  work 
with  clean  brushes,  when  you  are  painting  out  test 
panels,  otherwise  the  results  obtained  will  probably 
be  inaccurate. 

However,  we  are  wandering  away  from  Mr. 
Pierrepont  and  his  laboratory.  For  the  past  fifteen 
years  or  more,  he  says,  he  has  tried  to  analyze  the 
materials  that  they  have  used  in  their  business — 
the  concern  is  Thomas  Pierrepont,  Incorporated.  He 
has  set  aside  a little  room  which  he  has  called  hic 
laboratory.  Now,  while  this  term  may  sound  very 
scientific,  the  Century  Dictionary  defines  it  as  “a 
room,  building  or  workshop  especially  fitted  with 
suitable  apparatus  for  conducting  investigations  in 
any  department  of  science  or  art."  Plis  original  ap- 
paratus was  a simple  pair  of  balancing  scales,  dif- 
ferent things  being  added  as  necessity  required,  and 
some  of  them  being  very  crude.  The  photograph 
shows  how  simple  and  inexpensive  his  apparatus  is. 

Here  in  this  little  workshop,  or  laboratory,  to 
give  it  a name  of  greater  dignity,  Mr.  Pierrepont 
has  spent  a good  many  odd  moments  increasing  his 
stock  of  paint  information,  as  well  as  testing  the 
materials  he  buys  and  uses.  And  he  has  had  the 
good  sense  to  recognize  the  fact  that  this  increase 
of  knowledge  has  an  advertising  value,  for  not  long 
ago  he  sent  out  the  following  circular  letter  to  his 
patrons  and  also  to  those  whose  custom  he  would 
like  to  obtain  : — 

THOMAS  PIERREPONT,  Inc., 
Painting  and  Decorating, 

23  Thayer  Street  - Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir: — It  has  become  necessary  to  incorporate  into 
our  business  a laboratory  and  testing  department. 

Specially  formulated  paints  are  being  advocated  and 
specified  for  each  different  surface  to  be  treated,  and  the 
ordinary  paint  shop  not  having  the  facilities  for  produc- 
ing these  complex  combinations,  the  result  is  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  factory  made  paints. 

With  every  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  manufac- 
turers, we,  nevertheless,  realize  that  these  paints  are  for- 
mulated to  meet  average  climatic  and  atmospheric  condi- 
tions and  therefore  only  a small  percentage  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  ideal  for  any  particular  locality,  and  this  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  different  localities  require  a differ- 
ent paint  formula. 

Inasmuch  as  the  painter  is  held  responsible  to  the  prop- 
erty owner,  we  propose  to  know  from  local  tests,  practi- 
cal and  technical,  just  which  paints,  oils,  varnishes,  etc., 
etc.,  are  best  for  our  local  conditions. 

This  research  work  is  under  the  supervision  of  .Mr. 
Thomas  Pierrepont,  who  is  nationally  recognized  as'  an 
authority. 

As  a result  of  this  research,  we  shall  be  equipped  to  in- 
telligently recommend,  and  to  substantiate  our  deduction, 
and  this  means  real  and  consistent  service. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Thomas  Pierrepont,  Inc. 

’'Mr.  Pierrepont  is  one  of  the  representative  Master 
Painters  of  the  country.” — Editor,  The  American  Paint 
and  Oil  Dealer. 

“In  this  little  room,”  says  Mr.  Pierrepont,  “I  try 
to  find  out  what  we  want  to  know  by  dissecting  and 
analyzing,  and  also  the  physical  and  practical  tests 
of  those  materials  which  are  used  for  interior  work.” 
But  he  has  gone  even  further  than  this,  for  inspired 
by  the  work  done  in  testing  paint  materials  by  vari- 
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ous  associations  and  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, Mr.  Pierrepont  has  erected  a test  fence  where 
he  can  try  out  by  exposure  tests  various  materials 
and  combinations  and  see  which  are  best  adapted  to 
meet  the  climatic  conditions  of  Rochester.  But  we 
will  let  him  tell  about  it  in  his  own  words : — 

“The  test  fence  suggestion  was  inspired  by  a con- 
troversy between  two  prominent  Pennsylvania  crafts- 
men. Both  of  these  men  were,  in  my  opinion,  of 
equal  ability  and  experience.  The  man  from  Pitts- 
burgh advocated  a certain  pigment  formula  as  ideal. 
The  man  from  Philadelphia  advocated  a different 
formula. 

“As  I listened,  I knew  why  each  of  these  men,  in 


The  Pierrepont  Test  Fence. 


all  sincerity,  took  his  position.  I did  not  enter  into 
the  discussion,  but  if  I had,  I should  have  told  them 
both  that  they  were  wrong,  and  then  should  have 
told  them  just  what  the  right  formula  is — but  my 
pigment  formula  would  have  been  for  the  Rochester 
district,  just  as  John  Dewar’s  formula  was  for  the 
Pittsburgh  district  and  Charles  H.  Fowler’s  formula 
was  for  the  Philadelphia  district. 

“I  have  never  seen  an  instance  of  mildew  on  the 
exterior  of  a house  in  Rochester ; neither  have  I seen 
a job  that  had  been  affected  by  sulphurous  fumes  or 
gases.  Paint  mixed  by  John  Dewar’s  formula  and 
applied  in  Rochester  would  put  the  user  out  of  busi- 
ness in  a single  season. 

“Two  months  after  listening  to  this  discussion,  my 
test  fence  was  at  work.  It  is  now  twice  as  large  as 
it  was  at  that  time.  I experiment  with  all  of  the  pig- 
ment bases  and  all  of  the  known  oils  as  vehicles, 
preservatives  and  fixatives.  The  tinting  colors  are 
tried  out  in  the  laboratory  and  on  the  fences. 

“The  varnishes  and  stains  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  to  follow.  I now  have  a panel  with  a 
score  of  exterior  varnishes,  all  of  which  might  be 
uniform  if  the  recommendations  and  literature  were 
reliable.” 

Mr.  Pierrepont  tells  us  that  he  looks  upon  this 
work  as  recreation.  It  is  his  hobby,  the  same  as  his 
neighbor  may  make  a hobby  of  his  flower  garden, 
for  example.  He  keeps  an  accurate  record  of  every 
sample  he  tests.  And,  while  he  gets  pleasure  out  of 
these  tests  he  is  making,  they  are  not  only  increasing 
his  paint  knowledge,  but  they  will  be  of  direct  busi- 
ness advantage  to  him.  Anything  which  helps  a 
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business  man  to  serve  his  customers  to  better  advan- 
tage helps  him  to  increase  his  business  and  gives  him 
an  advantage  over  his  competitors. 

After  reading  the  foregoing  account  of  his  labora- 
tory, which  was  submitted  to  him  to  insure  the  ac- 
curacy of  our  report,  Mr.  Pierrepont  writes  us : — 

“At  a future  time,  and  when  I am  more  at  leisure, 
I would  be  very  glad  to  explain  just  how  I work  in 
my  laboratory,  the  methods  of  testing,  etc.,  but  it 
would  seem  as  almost  presumptuous  for  me  so  to  do 
when  I consider  the  fact  that  almost  everything  that 
I do  along  these  lines  has  been  suggested  by  The 
Painters  Magazine,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and 
a little  technical  study  in  delving  into  the  things  so 
suggested. 

“Any  man  who  has  thoroughly  and  intelligently 
read  The  Magazine,  including  the  convention  reports, 
the  editorials,  the  Questions  Answered,  etc.,  is  pro- 
vided with  a fund  of  information  whereby  he  can 
analyze,  dissect,  and  pass  judgment  upon  the  mate- 
rials which  he  is  called  upon  to  use,  providing  he 


takes  this,  business  seriously  and  remembers  that 
which  is  essential  for  his  personal  enlightenment 
and  development.” 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  article  to  give 
the  methods  of  testing  employed  by  Mr.  Pierrepont, 
although  in  a future  issue  we  hope  that,  as  promised, 
he  will  give  a few  simple  chemical  and  physical  tests 
that  the  painter  may  use  in  his  laboratory,  and  to 
describe  briefly  the  apparatus  needed  for  fitting  up 
this  useful  adjunct  to  the  paint  shop.  Meanwhile, 
ive  trust  that  Mr.  Pierrepont’s  example  may  inspire 
progressive  master  painters,  all  over  the  country,  to 
investigate,  as  he  is  doing,  the  materials  they  use 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  painter — the 
viewpoint  of  the  purchaser  and  user,  rather  than 
that  of  the  manufacturer.  Very  valuable  work  is 
being  done  by  the  laboratories  maintained  by  the 
paint  manufacturers,  but  if  the  master  painters  will 
establish  their  own  shop  laboratories,  they  will  be 
able  to  add  a vast  amount  to  the  available  fund  of 
paint  knowledge. 


The  Veteran  Painter  Talks  Again 

Edmund  P.  Edwards,  of  Elizabeth,  Tells  About  His  Early  Experiences  in  the  Painting 
Business  and  How  Every  House  That  Was  Painted  Became  a Paint  Test. 


IGHTY-SIX  years  is  a good  old  age,”  said 
H the  Veteran  Painter  to  The  Magazine  Re- 
porter,  as  the  latter  stopped  at  the  door  of 
Edwards  & King’s  store  on  North  Broad  Street, 
where  the  old  gentleman  was  standing  in  the  sun, 
watching  the  passing  stream  of  automobiles. 

“Nobody  would  ever  suspect  you  of  it,”  replied, 
the  Reporter. 

“According  to  the  record  in  the  family  Bible,  I 
am  now  over  eighty-six,  and  sometimes  I think  I 
have  ceased  to  take  as  much  interest  in  paint  as  I 
used  to  when  I was  more  active  in  the  business.” 

“I  am  not  altogether  sure  about  that,”  replied  the 
Reporter,  “and  I think  I can  stir  up  some  of  your 
old-time  interest  by  leaving  with  you  an  advance 
copy  of  an  article  we  expect  to  publish  in  The  Maga- 
zine about  a paint  shop  laboratory.  I am  going  to 
ask  you  to  read  it,  and  then  let  me  come  again  to- 
morrow and  hear  some  of  your  early  experiences 
in  testing  the  paints  that  you  used.” 

While  the  Veteran  would  not  promise  the  Reporter 
did  not  fail  to  call  at  the  appointed  time  next  day, 
when  he  found  the  old  gentleman  not  only  willing 
to  talk,  but  prepared  with  a number  of  notes  that 
he  had  made  in  order  to  recall  the  points  that  he 
wished  to  bring  out. 

“In  this  talk,  I want  it  understood,”  said  the  Vet- 
eran, “that  I make  no  claim  as  a chemist,  but  I have 
used  only  horse  sense  to  establish  in  my  mind  the 
value  of  pure  materials,  when  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  employment  of  practical  workmen 
to  apply  them.” 

“In  that  last  statement,”  said  the  Reporter,  “you 
bear  out  John  Dewar’s  statement  about  twenty-five 
per  cent,  materials  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  man.” 

“I  agree  with  him  perfectly,”  replied  the  Veteran. 
“I  have  seen  paint,  applied  by  one  workman,  chalk 


in  eighteen  months  and  exactly  the  same  material, 
when  applied  by  a practical  mechanic,  stand  for  five 
years  with  no  chalking  of  any  account.” 

“What  did  you  think  of  the  account  of  Mr.  Pierre- 
pont’s laboratory?”  asked  the  Reporter. 

“That  man  shows  he  has  ability  and  is  determined 
to  get  at  the  truth  for  himself,”  was  the  reply.  “Long 
before  I went  into  the  painting  business,  I was  mak- 
ing experiments  with  different  kinds  of  painting  ma- 
terials, and  as  long  as  I was  actively  engaged  in  the 
conduct  of  the  business,  I continued  to  make  tests 
out  of  every  house  I painted  and  every  house  painted 
by  my  competitors,  provided  I could  find  out  what 
they  used,  to  determine  what  was  the  best  material 
to  use  for  house  painting,  here  in  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey.” 

“And  there  are  very  few  men  who  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  as  long-  a time  to  give  to 
personal  observation  of  painting  materials  as  you 
have  had,”  added  the  Reporter. 

“When  I was  a boy  and  worked  with  my  father, 
white  lead  was  the  standard  paint  material,”  con- 
tinued the  Veteran.  "Zinc  was  added  to  the  list  of 
pigments  about  1847.  ""hen  I was  seventeen  years 
of  age.  After  my  father's  death  my  first  regular 
employment  was  with  John  Jewett  & Sons,  in  the 
oil  cloth  factory  at  Elizabethport,  which  had  origi- 
nally been  established  by  my  father,  after  he  had 
come  to  this  city  from  Utica,  where  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  painting  business.  At  first,  I was 
an  oil  cloth  printer  ami  afterward  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  printing  department  to  superintend  it. 
The  Jewetts,  being  corroders  of  white  lead,  that 
naturally  attracted  my  attention  and  I became  very 
much  interested  in  its  manufacture.  One  of  our 
patterns  was  an  imitation  of  a marble-tiled  floor, 
consisting  of  white  squares  of  about  eight  or  ten 
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inches,  with  small  black  squares  set  diagonally  at  the 
intersections.  It  was  not  a new  pattern ” 

“Old  as  the  hills  !”  interrupted  the  Reporter. 

“I  mean  it  was  not  new  with  us,”  continued  the 
Veteran.  “Now,  all  the  tinting  materials  that  we 
used  to  produce  colors  had  to  be  extended  with  whit- 
ing to  prevent  the  pattern  from  running  after  the 
printing,  when  the  oil  cloth  was  hung  up  vertically 
to  dry.  One  day  I took  the  blocks  of  this  marble 
pattern  and  printed  a piece  about  a yard  square, 
using  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  whiting  in  the 
white  squares.  I dried  it  in  the  hot  house,  var- 
nished it  and  took  it  in  to  the  New  York  office  to 
exhibit  it  to  John  Jewett  & Sons.  When  I got  there 
I went  into  the  private  office  and  Mr.  George  Jewett 
came  up  to  me  and  said : ‘Edmund,  what  have  you 
got  here?’  ‘A  sample  of  the  marble  pattern,’  I 
answered.  I unrolled  it  and  laid  it  on  the  floor. 
‘This  isn’t  a new  pattern,’  says  he ; ‘why  did  you 
bring  this  in  ?’  I said : ‘The  white  lead  in  that  pat- 
tern is  adulterated  with  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  whit- 
ing. I can  save  you  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  cost 
of  the  pigment  in  any  pattern  when  the  white  lead 
is  predominant.’  He  says : — ‘Are  the  casks  of  white 
lead  which  we  send  out  to  Elizabethport  to  you 
marked  “perfectly  pure?”’  ‘Yes,  sir,’  says  I.  He 
says : ‘While  we  appreciate  your  motive,  we  can't 
allow  you  to  use  whiting.  As  long  as  our  white 
lead  is  in  our  possession,  it  must  stay  as  it  is  made 
and  no  adulteration  will  be  permitted.’  I says  to 
him : ‘They  are  all  doing  it,  and  all  the  rest  of  our 
colors  are  treated  with  whiting  in  order  to  make 
them  work  properly,  and  I thought  I could  do  it 
with  the  white  lead.’  He  says : ‘No,  you  must  not 
do  it.’  ” 

“But,”  said  the  Reporter,  “I  cannot  see  where 
there  was  any  adulteration  in  selling  oil  cloth  in 
which  you  used  whiting.  You  did  not  advertise  or 
claim  it  to  be  made  of  pure  white  lead ; you  were 
selling  it  for  oil  cloth  and  the  question  was  whether 
it  would  wear  well  or  not.  And,  so  far  as  I can 
understand  from  what  you  said,  the  whiting  did  not 
injure  the  wearing  quality  in  the  least.” 

“That  is  true,”  replied  the  Veteran.  “It  was 
purely  a matter  of  sentiment  with  them,  but  the  les- 
son, simple  as  it  was,  never  left  me,  and  when  I went 
into  the  business  of  selling  paint  and  later  into  the 
painting  business,  I always  endeavored  to  carry  out 
the  same  principle.” 

“No  one  believes  more  than  1 do,”  said  the  Re- 
porter, “that  honest  dealing  is  the  keynote  of  suc- 
cess in  business,  and  I would  be  very  far,  indeed, 
from  advocating  that  any  man  should  endeavor  to 
sell  an  article  as  anything  except  what  it  is,  nor 
should  any  dealer  or  manufacturer  attempt  to  de- 
ceive the  purchaser  as  to  the  character  or  quality 
of  the  goods  offered  for  sale.  I believe  that  the 
purchaser  should  get  exactly  what  he  pays  for  and 
I think  that  any  man  who  carries  on  business  on 
any  other  principle  than  that  is  not  only  a knave, 
but  a fool.” 

“You  have  not  stated  it  a bit  too  strongly,”  said 
the  old  gentleman.  “When  I started  in  the  paint 
business  and  came  in  contact  with  the  different  men 
engaged  in  house  painting  in  this  city,  I was  as- 
tonished to  find  the  adulteration  that  was  practiced 
and  the  material  that  was  being  used.  When  I came 
to  write  specifications  for  painting,  I specified  Jewett 
lead,  as  it  was  natural  that  I should,  and  the  others 


in  the  same  business  specified  Atlantic  or  Jewett. 
Now  I don’t  accuse  any  man  of  dishonesty.  I should 
prefer  to  think  that  it  was  a lack  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  those  who  substituted  inferior  materials  for 
those  which  they  had  specified.” 

“I  believe  you  are  right,”  said  the  Reporter,  “and 
I feel  sure  that  a great  many  men  allow  their  judg- 
ment to  be  warped  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  and 
follow  the  lead  of  others,  instead  of  thinking  for 
themselves  and  asking  themselves  the  question 
whether  what  they  are  doing  is  right.  Anything 
which  is  not  right  is  poor  business  policy.” 

“One  painter  came  into  the  store  one  day  and 
bought  a twelve-and-a-half-pound  keg  of  Jewett 
lead.  As  I got  it  for  him,  I says:  ‘You  must  have 
a big  contract?’  ‘I  have,’  he  replied.  ‘It  will  take 
five  hundredweight  of  lead  to  do  the  job  and  the 
specifications  call  for  Jewett.  I am  going  to  use  the 
lead  in  this  keg  and  the  balance  will  be  something 
else.  When  I get  through,  I can  swear  that  I used 
Jewett  lead.’  I would  not  like  to  tell  you  what  I 
said  in  answer  to  that.” 

“It  probably  wouldn’t  be  fit  to  print,”  said  the 
Reporter. 

“It  certainly  would  not.  Well,  I found  that  sys- 
tem was  almost  universal.  There  were  a few  ex- 
ceptions, but  very  few.  Then  I commenced  to  in- 
vestigate, and  here  are  some  of  the  materials  that 
I found.” 

The  Veteran  unfolded  a number  of  packages,  in 
which  were  samples  of  different  paints  that  he  had 
tested  and  which  he  had  found  to  contain  little  or 
no  lead.  In  every  case  he  had  matched  the  sample 
with  Jewett  lead,  tinted  to  the  same  color  the  paint 
applied  by  the  painter  whose  material  was  being  in- 
vestigated, and  from  this  he  had  had  no  difficulty 
in  getting-  a lead  button,  while  it  was  impossible  to 
find  any  trace  of  lead  in  the  fake  materials  that  had 
been  used. 

“I  never  made  a charge  against  a man  that  I could 
not  substantiate,”  said  the  Veteran.  “Whenever  I 
caught  a man  not  using  the  materials  that  he  had 
agreed  to  use,  I was  fearless,  for  I had  the  proof. 
I remember  one  case  of  a painter  from  Newark, 
who  beat  my  estimate  for  painting  a brick  house.  I 
found  out  that  he  did  not  use  pure  lead,  but  even 
then  I knew  that  he  could  not  make  anything  at  the 
price  he  took  the  work  for.  When  he  got  through 
I asked  him  how  much  he  had  made.  ‘Not  enough 
to  pay  for  the  brushes  I wore  out,’  he  answered. 
Well,  not  long  after  that  the  owner  came  to  me  to 
estimate  on  painting  the  stable,  which  was  built  of 
brick,  like  the  house.  I gave  my  figure  and  a few 
days  afterward  the  owner  awarded  me  the  job. 
What  was  the  matter  with  the  man  who  painted  your 
house?’  I asked.  ‘Why,  his  figures  were  away  above 
yours,’  answered  the  owner.  ‘I  suppose  he  wanted 
to  make  up  for  the  money  he  lost  on  the  house.'  I 
said.” 

“That  is  a common  trick  to  try  to  make  good  on 
the  extras,”  said  the  Reporter. 

“But  it  will  not  always  work,”  answered  the  Vet- 
eran. “I  remember  another  case  of  a painter  who 
beat  my  price  on  a house  with  a boldly  projecting 
cornice.  I knew  what  kind  of  a man  the  owner  was 
and  I kept  watch  on  that  painter.  When  he  came 
to  first  coat,  he  asked  the  owner  what  colors  to  paint 
the  house  and  he  was  told  to  follow  the  old  colors. 
So  he  primed  with  the  color  that  the  house  had  been 
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painted,  and  I watched  him  doing  the  cornice,  where 
he  took  special  pains  to  give  as  good  a job  as  pos- 
sible with  one  coat.  The  brackets  were  so  big  and 
ornamental  that  it  was  a day’s  work  for  a man  on 
each  one.  Well,  when  they  had  got  through  prim- 
ing, they  started  to  give  the  second  coat.  The  owner 
stopped  them  and  asked  what  they  were  doing.  ‘Go- 
ing to  give  the  second  coat,’  says  the  painter.  ‘But 
you  did  not  ask  me  about  the  color,’  says  the  owner ; 
‘I  am  going  to  make  a change.’  And  he  did  change 
it  so  much  that  they  had  to  give  two  coats  to  the 
cornice,  although  they  had  figured  on  giving  only 
one.  The  painter  told  me  that  he  had  never  done 
a job  where  he  was  more  closely  watched,  and  that 
he  lost  money  instead  of  making  any  on  that  job.” 
“Only  another  proof  that  ‘honesty  is  the  best 
policy,’  ” was  the  comment  of  the  Reporter. 

“1  made  it  so  warm  in  this  town  for  the  men  who 
used  spurious  materials  that  they  went  after  me  on 
my  white  lead  and  they  commenced  to  reduce  the 
price  of  Atlantic  lead,  which  they  were  selling  in 
competition  with  the  Jewett  that  I was  selling.  When 
they  put  the  first  bulletin  in  front  of  their  places  of 
business  announcing  a cut  in  the  price  of  white  lead, 
1 went  in  to  see  Mr.  Jewett  and  said:  ‘They  are 
trying  to  drive  me  out  with  my  Jewett  lead.’  He 
says:  ‘What  aie  you  going  to  do?’  ‘I  put  my  flag 
out  with  your  nan’'1  on  and  I am  not  going  to  take 
it  down.’  He  asked  me  how  much  lead  I wanted 
and  I told  him  that  I might  need  ten  tons.  He  says : 
‘Let  them  lead  and  you  follow  every  time  they  cut 
the  price.  Don’t  cut  under  them,  but  keep  to  their 
price.’  One  day  a man  came  into  my  store  from 
New  York  and  told  me  he  could  not  but  white  lead 
in  the  city  for  the  price  I was  selling  it  for  in  Eliza  - 
beth.  They  put  out  a fresh  bulletin  every  day  and 
I followed  the  price  they  made.” 

‘‘How  did  it  end?”  asked  the  Reporter. 

‘‘The  man  who  was  my  most  active  competitor, 
although  he  did  not  pay  a great  deal  of  personal 
attention  to  his  business,  because  he  was  engaged  in 
politics,  came  into  my  store  one  day  and  said : ‘Ed- 
wards, what  does  this  mean?’  I says:  ‘They  made 
it  so  hot  for  me,  I had  to  do  this.’  He  said:  ‘If  I 
take  my  figures  in,  will  you?’  ‘You  lead  and  I’ll 
follow,’  says  I,  and  that  ended  the  fight.” 

“And  I would  like  to  bet  they  were  glad  to  get 
out  of  it  so  easily,”  said  the  Reporter. 

“There  was  one  painter  who  used  to  come  in  and 
buy  a hundred-pound  keg  of  lead  and  a tub  of  putty. 
He  would  reduce  the  lead  with  the  putty.  That  was 
a cheapener,  but  in  my  judgment  was  not  as  harmful 
as  some  other  adulterants.” 

“In  other  words,  he  painted  his  houses  with  white 
lead  putty,”  said  the  Reporter. 

“There  was  a time  when  they  mixed  linseed  oil 
with  cottonseed  oil  to  cheapen  it.  I took  two  saucers 
and  filled  them  with  water.  I took  a drop  of  pure 
linseed  oil  and  put  it  on  the  water  in  one  saucer  and 
it  spread  out  and  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the 
water  solid.  On  the  water  in  the  other  saucer  I 
put  a drop  of  pure  cottonseed  oil.  It  spread  over 
the  entire  surface  and  then  broke  up  into  tiny  glob- 
ules, showing,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  linseed  oil 
film  was  elastic  while  the  cotton  oil  film  was  not.” 
“Cottonseed  oil  will  not  dry  like  linseed,”  added 
the  Reporter.  “But  there  is  not  much  danger  of  its 
being  used  as  an  adulterant  nowadays,  when  it  costs 
more  than  linseed.” 

“When  I was  awarded  a contract,”  said  the  Vet- 
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eran,  “I  used  to  take  my  little  box  of  colors  and  go 
to  the  house.  I would  ask  the  lady  what  colors  she 
preferred  and  after  I got  the  body  color  to  suit  her, 

1 would  build  up  the  entire  scheme  to  harmonize — 
the  trim,  blinds,  sash,  foundation  and  roof.  After 
the  house  was  finished,  I would  take  some  of  each 
of  the  paste  colors  and  would  put  these  samples  in 
airtight  tin  cans  and  mark  them  with  the  name  of 
the  owner  and  the  date.  My  contract  book  showed 
me  when  the  house  was  painted  and  the  material 
used.” 

“Did  you  note  down  the  weather  conditions?” 
asked  the  Reporter. 

“I  ought  to  have  done  so  to  make  the  record 
complete,  but  I did  not.  The  reason  I kept  those 
colors  wts  that,  if  the  house  wanted  repainting  or 
if  somebody  else  wanted  to  duplicate  that  house, 
it  was  much  easier  to  match  the  paste  colors  than 
the  boards  after  they  had  faded  by  exposure  to  the 
weather.  Then  I used  to  keep  watch  of  every 
house  that  I did  and  would  see  just  how  the  paint 
stood.  I would  also  watch  the  house  painted  by 
my  competitors,  provided  I had  a chance  to  get  a 
sample  of  the  paint  they  used  and  to  find  out  by 
testing  it  whether  it  was  pure  or  not.” 

“In  other  word-,  you  made  a test  fence  of  every 
house,”  said  the  Reporter. 

“I  had  a peculiar  experience  once  with  some  tur- 
pentine. I sold  some  to  a man  and  he  mixed  it 
with  white  lead  and  it  curdled  I could  not  account 
ler  it.  You  could  turn  the  , ot  almost  upside  down 
and  the  paint  would  not  run  out.  I took  a sample 
to  New  York  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  George  Jewett. 
I told  him  that  it  was  a mystery  to  me  for  the 
turpentine  had  been  mixed  with  their  lead.  He 
says:— ‘That,  is  virgin  turpentine — the  first  run  of 
the  tree.’  He  asked  me  whei?  I bougm  my  tur- 
pentine and  when  I told  him,  lie  said: — ‘You  buy 
your  turpentine  from  Zophar  Mills.’  I did  after 
that  and  was  alway  ■.  satisfied.  Up  to  the  time  he 
dicu.  I spent  thousands  of  dollars  with  him,  but 
I never  saw  him." 

“I  imagine  you  had  a good  many  interesting  ex- 
periences.” 

“One  day  I got  a letter  asking  me  to  come  to 
the  Jewetts’  office.  When  I got  there.  Mr.  George 
Jewett  says  to  me: — ‘Edmund,  here’s  a sample  of 
our  white  lead  that  has  come  to  us  from  New  Or- 
leans and  I can’t  tell  what  is  the  matter  with  it.’ 
It  had  been  flatted  to  paint  a wall.  I looked  at  it 
and  asked  for  a sample  to  bring  home  and  test  it. 
I brought  it  out  here  and  commenced  to  experi- 
ment. I drew  the  oil  from  some  Jewett  lead  that  I 
had  with  turpentine  until  I had  got  all  the  oil  out. 
That  did  not  give  the  same  result.  Then  I began 
to  experiment  with  benzine  and  produced  a fac- 
simile of  the  sample  that  had  been  sent  up  front 
New  Orleans  with  the  complaint.  Tt  showed  very 
plainly  to  me  that  the  painter  had  been  using  ben- 
zine in  place  of  turpentine,  and  then  complained 
that  the  lead  was  at  fault.  These  same  things  are 
being  done  today  and  the  high  price  of  painting 
materials  is  going  to  increase  it.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  painting  line  that  cannot  be  adulterated.  Not 
a thing.” 

“Why  don’t  the  painters  ask  high  enough  prices 
to  let  them  do  the  work  right?” 

“If  they  only  had  common  horse  sense,  they 
would  do  it,”  replied  the  Veteran.  “These  archi- 
tects have  got  to  writing  a clause  in  the  specifica- 
tions that  materials  shall  be  brought  to  the  job  in 
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original  packages.  I says  to  Tom  one  day: — ‘Can 
you  take  the  head  out  of  one  of  these  steel  pails?’ 
He  says: — ‘Yes,  sir.’  ‘Can  you  put  it  back  again 
so  I won’t  know  it  has  been  opened?’  He  says: — 
‘I  can  open  any  can  that  has  not  been  soldered  and 
put  the  cover  back  and  you  would  not  know  that 
it  has  been  opened.’  ” 

“Which  seems  to  prove  that  ‘original  packages’ 


don’t  always  guarantee  purity,”  commented  the 
Reporter. 

“The  only  way  to  stop  this  cheating  is  for  the 
architects  and  property  owners  to  employ  con- 
tracting painters  who  are  above  suspicion  and 
whose  reputation  warrants  their  employment.  Now 
with  this  thought,  I am  going  to  bring  our  talk  to 
a close.” 


Paint  Test  Fences 

” v _ 

What  Value  Have  They  for  the  Practical  Painter? 
By  George  Whigelt. 


IN  many  different  sections  of  the  country  a great 
deal  of  effort  has  been  devoted  to  testing  dif- 
ferent classes  of  paint  materials  on  specially 
constructed  fences.  Many  of  these  fences  have 
been  under  the  observation  of  committees  from 
the  International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  or  local  or  State  associa- 
tions affiliated  with  them.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  tests  as  made  and  the  reports  of  the  ob- 
servation committees  have  been  entirely  honest, 
but  it  may  be  well  to  ask  what  practical  benefit  is 
derived  from  these  fences  and  what  practical  ad- 
vantage can  the  master  painter  derive  from  the 
results  of  those  test  fences  when  it  comes  to  se- 
lecting the  paint  to  be  used  on  any  particular  job? 

The  materials  that  have  been  tested  are  white 
lead,  zinc  oxide,  various  inert  pigments  and  colors 
mixed  with  raw  or  boiled  oil,  thinned  with  tur- 
pentine, benzine  or  turpentine  substitute  and 
these  are  compounded  in  many  different  kinds  of 
combinations. 

On  some  of  the  test  fences  numerous  ready 
mixed  painters  are  tested. 

In  the  different  localities  the  diverse  materials 
will  show  entirely  different  results.  According 
to  the  results  that  are  shown,  the  painter  is  ad- 
vised what  combination  is  the  most  beneficial  for 
that  particular  part  of  the  country. 

In  many  cases  manufactured  ready  mixed  goods 
show  to  a greater  advantage  than  straight  white 
lead,  zinc  and  oil  mixtures.  Such  cases  are  held 
up  to'  the  trade  as  examples  of  the  superiority  of 
these  mixed  paints  by  their  manufacturers.  Here, 
I may  mention,  that  due  credit  should  be  given  to 
the  honest  manufacturer  of  good  materials  and  he 
should  be  entitled  to  any  benefit  derived  from  such 
tests.  Nevertheless,  in  some  cases  the  rankest  dope 
mixtures  have  shown  comparatively  well  against 
pure  goods. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  and  how  can  the 
painter  decide  which  mixture  to  use  for  his  work? 

A number  of  details  must  always  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  comparing  the  results  shown 
by  a test  fence  with  the  application  of  the  same 
material  in  practical,  every-day  use. 

The  tests,  as  made  on  those  fences,  are  always 
done  under  ideal  weather  conditions.  Has  the 
painter  always  this  advantage? 

The  Avood  selected  for  the  test  fences  is  perfectly 


dry,  seasoned  and  properly  prepared  to  receive  the 
application  of  the  material  to  be  tested.  Is  this 
always  the  case  with  work  that  the  painter  has 
on  hand? 

There  is,  as  a rule,  only  one  particular  kind  of 
wood  used  for  such  tests.  Is  it  not  a matter  of 
fact  that  on  a single  building  a painter  runs  across 
a number  of  different  kinds  of  wood? 

Only  one,  two  or  three  coats  are  applied  on  a 
bare  piece  of  wood  in  testing.  How  about  a painter 
applying  his  material  over  old  paint  or  on  a worn- 
out  and  weatherbeaten  board  ? Would  he  secure 
the  same  results? 

The  tests  are  almost  always  made  on  wood. 
How  can  the  painter  judge  the  results  of  the  same 
material  on  bricks,  stone,  cement  or  other  sur- 
faces? 

Other  numerous  items  are  also  to  be  considered, 
such  as  the  different  qualities  of  really  pure  lin- 
seed oil.  Linseed  oil  is  not  always  the  same : some 
seasons  a better  quality  is  obtained,  different  sec- 
tions of  oil-producing  countries  yield  different  qual- 
ities of  seed.  Every  manufacturer  has  his  individ- 
ual way  of  manufacturing  such  oil.  Fresh  pressed 
or  aged  oil  also  act  differently.  The  action  of  oil 
again  is  different  when  mixed  with  the  different 
brands  of  lead,  zinc  and  other  coloring  matters. 

The  reducers  or  thinners  are  of  different  man- 
ufacture and  nature.  Last  but  not  least  how  about 
the  different  grades  of  dryers,  the  composition  of 
which  is  individual  with  the  maker  and  a secret 
to  the  painter? 

Considering  all  those  points,  how  can  a painter 
judge,  by  the  reports  as  made,  which  is  the  proper 
material  for  his  purpose?  I do  not  argue  against 
those  test  fences  as  of  absolutely  no  value,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  painters  I would  like  to  see  the 
real  advantage  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
reports  of  such  tests.  A conservative  painter  who 
makes  a study  of  his  work  will  know,  from  ex- 
perience, what  material  he  can  or  may  use.  by  con- 
sidering all  details  and  particularly  what  kind  of 
a surface  he  has  to  apply  the  paint  upon.  Also 
what  kind  of  weather  or  other  conditions  he  has 
to  contend  with . In  a good  many  cases,  if  he  fol- 
lowed blindly  the  recommendations  of  the  test 
fence  reports,  the  painter  would  find,  sooner  or 
later,  that  he  has  made  a serious  mistake. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  tests  sometimes  might 
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be  found  to  be  injurious  to  the  honest  manufacturer 
and  favorable  to  the  producer  of  cheaper  grades  of 
goods.  Why  should  we  discriminate  against 
either  one?  They  both  want  to  do  business  and 
the  painter  has  to  decide  which  particular  mate- 
rial he  wants  to  favor  and  produce  a job  satisfac- 
tory to  himself  and  to  his  customers. 

From  a scientific  and  theoretical  point  of  view, 
such  test  fences  are  interesting  but  from  a practi- 
cal viewpoint  the  beneficial  results  seem  to  me  to 
be  problematical. 

These  suggestions  are  made,  not  to  condemn 
the  tests  as  made  in  their  entirety,  but  to  draw 
out  the  suggestions  of  others  and  to  argue  about 
their  advantages. 


[In  publishing  the  foregoing  article,  The  Painters 


Magazine  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  point 
of  view  taken  by  Mr.  Whigelt  or  for  any  state- 
ments made  by  him,  but  we  believe  that  he  has 
made  some  suggestions  which  are  worth  careful 
consideration  and  free  discussion  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  greatest  possible  value  from  the  results 
shown  by  the  various  test  fences  that  have  been 
erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  We  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Whigelt  that  the  article  was  writ- 
ten more  with  the  idea  of  bringing  out  such  discus- 
sion than  with  any  view  to  criticizing  or  condemn- 
ing the  very  valuable  work  that  has  been  done  by 
the  committees  having  charge  of  the  different  test 
fences,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  have 
not  been  erected  with  any  desire  to  exploit  any 
particular  materials,  but  with  an  honest  endeavor 
to  ascertain  the  facts. — EDITOR.] 


How  to  Sell  More  Paint 

Business-Bringing  Schemes  for  Summer  Months. 

By  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar. 


THERE  is  no  particular  reason  why  the 
brisk  buying,  prevalent  during  the  early 
spring  months,  should  not  continue.  All 
that  is  generally  needed  is  a little  gingering  up. 
When  ordinary  business  slackens,  a greater  effort 
is  needed  on  the  part  of  the  dealer,  and  “painting 
seasons”  are  gradually  blending  into  an  all-the- 
year-around  demand ; for  paint  and  varnish  re- 
tailers everywhere  are  adopting  novel  little 
schemes  for  getting  in  the  trade. 

We  are  giving  herewith  a few  that  will  not  fail 
in  this  requirement. 

Drawing  Contest. 

An  occasional  drawing  contest  will  liven  up  even 
the  sleepiest  business,  but  care  of  course  must  be 
taken  to  have  this  contest  conducted  openly  and 
absolutely  on  the  square  so  that  no  possible  fault 
can  be  found  with  it  and,  if  the  prizes  offered  are 
generous  and  care  is  taken  in  their  selection,  you 
will  always  find  the  winner  satisfied. 

The  advertising  value  of  a periodical  drawing  is 
always  good,  for  each  participant'  in  this  drawing 
becomes  an  advertiser  of  it.  He  becomes  enthu- 
siastic himself,  tells  others  about  the  proposit’on 
and  your  customers  grow  and,  as  it  is  necessary 
for  each  “entry”  to  make  a purchase,  the  goods 
themselves  are  well  advertised.  A good  periodical 
drawing  contest  is  not  unlike  an  endless  chain  af- 
fair, as  you  can  always  depend  upon  the  holders 
of  winning  tickets  to  talk  incessantly  about  it,  and 
even  those  who  hold  losing  tickets  are  inspired  to 
further  purchases  by  seeing  the  successful  ones 
satisfied  and  will  not  fail  to  enter  the  next  drawing. 

A New  York  paint  dealer  holds  a drawing  every 
week  in  which  two  gallons  of  house  paint  are 
given  away.  With  every  sale  that  is  made  the  man 
behind  the  counter  secures  the  name  and  address 
of  the  purchaser,  at  the  same  time  telling  him  or 
her  to  retain  the  sales  slip,  which  has  previously 
been  numbered.  Numbers  corresponding  to  these 
are  made  out  and  divided  into  two  lots,  “mascu- 


line" and  “feminine,”  so  to  speak.  One  for  a man 
and  the  other  for  a lady  buyer.  Each  of  these  lots 
are  placed  ii}  boxes  for  the  purpose  and  set  out  ia 
plain  view.  Each  box  is  marked  in  large  letters : — 


PRIZE  TICKETS 


The  persons  holding  the  winning  numbers  are 
entitled  to  receive  the  prize  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  sale  running  always  from  the  provious  Monday. 

This  scheme  is  primarily  to  inspire  the  use  of 
house  paint  and  a man  receiving  a gallon  will, 
without  doubt,  be  influenced  to  buy  whatever 
balance  is  needed,  but  where  so  desired  the  gallon 
of  house  paint  can  be  exchanged  for  anything  in 
the  store  of  equal  value,  thus  securing  floor  var- 
nish, varnish  stains,  enamel  or  whatever  is  desired 
by  the  successful  ticket  holder. 

This  plan,  for  some  time,  has  been  a regular  fea- 
ture of  this  New  York  dealer,  and  has  been  very 
successful  in  advertising  him.  In  fact,  it  has  made 
his  place  better  known  than  any  similar  store  in 
his  locality. 

It  is  stipulated  that  the  winner  of  the  prize  must 
be  present  at  the  drawing  and  you  will  see  that, 
when  this  is  well  carried  out,  it  brings  a big  crowd 
to  the  store  on  Saturdays.  It  creates  a great  deal 
of  pleasant  excitement  and  above  all  shows  that 
the  drawing  is  open  and  above  board.  When  this 
latter  scheme  is  followed  the  party  drawing  the 
numbers  continues  until  numbers  are  drawn  that 
some  one  present  holds. 

In  some  localities  this  might  be  looked  upon  as 
a mild  species  of  gambling  and,  of  course,  one  is 
anxious  not  to  create  any  such  impression.  Where 
the  retailer  thinks  this  possibly  might  be  the  case, 
he  can  follow  a plan  something  on  the  order  of  the 
following : — 

Let  him  secure  a very  small  show  case  or  glass 
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box  that  locks  with  a key.  In  this  he  may  place 
whatever  sum  of  money  he  desires  to  give  away, 
say  three  brand  new  dollar  bills,  or  five  if  he  wishes 
to  be  more  generous.  He  then  sets  this  in  his 
window  in  plain  sight  of  all.  He  can  then  secure 
from  a local  locksmith  or  junk  man  say  500  keys., 
which  will  not  unlock  the  box,  but  similar  to  the 
one  that  does,  and  present  one  key  to  every  pur- 
chaser. For  this  he  can  have  a properly  labeled 
paint  can  on  the  show  case  or  on  the  counter,  and 
let  the  purchaser  select  his  own  key,  and  on  the 
given  date  all  those  who  hold  keys  may  try  to  un- 
lock the  box,  and  of  course,  the  one  holding  the 
correct  one  gets  the  prize. 


the  third  prize,  and  so  on  until  all  the  prizes  are 
awarded. 

Still  another  way  to  work  this  scheme  is  some- 
thing like  this.  Have  a large  wooden  case  put  in 
the  window  and  fit  a door  over  the  front  on  which 
nail  a large  sign 

$5.00  in  Gold 
For  $1.00 
Particulars  Inside 
Ask  for  Mr.  Smith 

Then  send  out  500  postal  cards  to  a selected  list 


An  Appropriate  Window  Trim  to  Attract  Attention  to  the  Prize  Key  Offer. 


This  scheme  may  be  carried  out  in  a number  of 
ways.  Of  course  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  dis- 
play cash,  although  it  never  fails  to  attract  a great 
deal  of  attention.  A gallon  can  of  good  floor  var- 
nish can  be  put  in  this  glass  box  with  two  brushes, 
one  on  each  side,  or  an  appropriate  prize  quite 
outside  of  paint  stock  can  be  secured  and  put  in  a 
box.  Or  you  can  have  more  than  one,  say  three 
or  five  glass  boxes  in  the  window  with  a prize  in 
each  and  securely  locked  and  include  in  your  key 
assortment  one  key  for  each  box. 

This  is  perhaps  the  better  scheme,  because  it 
enables  you  to  make  a fine  window  trim.  The 
illustration  suggests  the  possibility  of  the  plan. 
The  first  one  who  opens  the  lock  of  course  gets  the 
first  prize,  the  second  the  second  prize,  the  third 


on  the  order  of  large  shipping  tags,  to  each  of  which 
attach  a key.  On  this  tag  print : — 

$5.00  IN  GOLD 
FOR  $1.00 

Bring  in  this'  key  and  open  the  lock  on 
that  big  case  in  our  display  window,  and 
you  will  he  entitled  to  $5.00  inside. 

The  only  condition  is  that  you  make  a 
purchase  amounting  to  $1.00,  or  over, 
before  testing  your  key.  Sale  starts 
Monday,  June  26,  keys  tested  Saturday, 

July  1. 

SMITH  BROS.  & JONES  STORE, 

408  Main  St. 

These  keys  are  mailed  out,  of  course,  to  a srood 

o 
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live  list  of  home  owners,  manufacturers,  etc.,  in 
your  neighborhood,  being  sure  not  to  neglect  the 
farmers  and  those  in  the  outlying  vicinities. 

You  see,  by  insisting  that  purchase  of  $1  or  over 
be  made,  the  scheme  easily  pays  for  itself.  All 
keys  are  brought  in  on  a certain  date,  each  of  the 
crowd  tries  them  and  a lot  of  good  advertising  will 
be  secured. 

Newspaper  ads  in  this  case  should  be  run  as  fol- 
lows : — 

$5.00  IN  GOLD 

We  have  the  key,  come  and  get  the  cash. 

Starting  Monday  morning,  June  26,  we 
will  give  a KEY  with  every  purchase  of 
$1.00  or  over. 

SEE  OUR  WINDOW. 

There  is  $5.00  in  the  big  case,  if  the 
key  you  get  unlocks  it,  the  cash  is  yours. 

All  keys  will  be  tested,  beginning  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  July  1,  at  3 o’clock. 

We  carry  a full  line  of  paints,  var- 
nishes, enamels,  wall  paper,  etc.,  and  will 
sell  everything  but  the  store. 

SMITH  BROS.  & JONES  STORE 
408  Main  Street. 

Coupon  Plan. 

Here  is  another  effective  sales  getting  plan,  a 
drawing  coupon  contest,  that  could  not  possibly  be 
construed  into  an  objectionable  chance  scheme.  We 
mention  this  as  many  plans  might  be  objected  to 
on  the  part  of  some  of  your  customers  or  prospects, 
and  of  course  should  be  avoided.  The  plan  is  to 
have  a numbered  coupon  something  on  the  order 
of  the  following: — 

PRIZE  COUPON  NO.  306. 

(Please  sign) 


SMITH  BROS.  & JONES  STORE 
408  Main  St. 

This  coupon  should  be  used  in  connection  with 
a special  sale  or  perhaps  a store  opening.  Run  an 
advertisement  something  like  this,  either  in  your 
daily  local  papers  or  in  the  form  of  a dodger.  What 
follows  is  copy  for  newspaper  ad  and  use  a good 
catchy  illustration  if  available. 

This  contest  will  draw  a great  many  people  into 
the  store.  Of  course,  you  understand  these  num- 
bered coupons  should  be  given  with  every  pur- 


chase. Have  the  participants  sign  their  names  and 
addresses,  and  these  coupons  should  be  turned  in 
on  the  prize  drawing  day,  as  this  would  make  a 
very  good  mailing  list. 

This  plan  is  unusually  successful  in  making  new 
customers. 

COUPON  WEEK 

See  big  lot  of  good  things  free  in  our  mammoth 
show  case.  Every  article  in  our  window 

ABSOLUTELY  FREE 

Sale  starts  Monday,  June  26. 

Only  one  coupon  accepted  from  any  one  person. 
Numbered  coupon  supplied  with  each  purchase, 
whether  5c.  or  $5.00. 

On  Saturday  a.  m.  numbers  selected  by  a commit- 
tee will  be  placed  on  every  article  in  our  window. 
If  your  coupon  bears  one  of  them  the  artocle  is 
yours  absolutely  free. 

Don’t  miss  this  big  opportunity.  Everything  in 
Paints,  Varnishes,  Enamels,  Wall  Paper,  etc. 

Smith  Bros.  & Jones 

408  Main  Street 

Sensational  plans,  as  a rule,  are  unsuccessful  in 
any  real  business  building  results,  and  should  be 
avoided  by  the  dealer.  There  are  schemes,  how- 
ever, which  have  a more  or  less  sensational  charac- 
ter, but  will  not  fail  to  prove  winners. 

An  Indiana  dealer  hit  upon  a clever  scheme  to 
advertise  his  business  as  follows : — 

A circus  was  billed  to  appear  in  his  town  and  it 
happened  that,  after  the  performance  was  over,  a 
breakdown  delayed  the  company  for  a day.  It 
seems  that  this  retailer  had  in  front  of  his  store  a 
couple  of  big  trees  that  he  had  long  thought  of  re- 
moving, and  this  ingenious  idea  suggested  itself: — 
He  sought  out  the  manager  of  the  circus,  and  hired 
two  of  his  elephants  and  had  them  driven  to  the 
store,  where  they  were  chained  to  the  trees,  which 
they  easily  uprooted. 

The  result  was  an  enormous  crowd  as  well  as 
reading-  notices  in  the  news  columns  of  the  local 
papers  which  caused  discussion  in  every  household, 
and  crowds  flocked  in  to  see  the  holes  made  by 
these  uprooted  trees,  and  a bit  of  town  history 
added  that  linked  the  merchant’s  name  to  the  com- 
munity. This  was  a sensational  move,  but  it  was 
clean  and  wholesome  and  attracted  the  right  kind 
of  attention. 


Modern  Wood  Stains 

With  Instructions  for  Mixing  Them  in  the  Paint  Shop. 

PART  1. 


ALTHOUGH  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers 
generally  furnish  certain  lines  of  stains  for 
interior  woodwork,  for  either  imitating  cer- 
tain natural  hardwoods  or  for  fanciful  decorative 
effects,  many  members  of  the  craft  do  not  care  to 
carry  such  a line  in  stock,  but  prefer  to  prepare 
the  stains  in  the  shop  in  such  colors  and  in  such 
quantities  as  may  be  required  for  certain  jobs. 

With  (lie  desire  to  help  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  subject,  we  propose  to  set  forth  in  this  arti- 
cle the  various  kinds  of  stains  for  wood,  giving  the 


names  of  the  materials  required  and,  wherever  pos- 
sible, good  working  formulas  for  their  production. 

Wood  stains  are  designated  by  the  liquid  or  me- 
dium employed  in  their  preparation,  such  as  water 
stains,  spirit  stains,  oil  stains  and  varnish  stains. 
They  are  also  further  known  as  pigment -stains,  an- 
iline stains,  vegetable  stains  and  chemical  or  acid 
stains.  A more  recent  appellation  is  that  of  pene- 
trating stain,  also  wood  dyes. 

Oil  Pigment'Stains. 

. We  shall  first  take  up  the  preparation  of  oil  pig- 
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ment  stains,  which,  when  properly  made,  although 
not  so  brilliant  as  aniline  oil  stains,  are  more  perma- 
nent, aside  from  aiding  in  filling  of  the  pores  of 
the  wood  to  a certain  extent.  As  the  pigments  we 
refer  to  are  insoluble  in  oil,  turpentine  or  petroleum 
spirit,  the  principal  point  is  to  select  only  colors  of 
the  finest  grinding  and  of  absolute  purity,  because 
any  extending  material  present  in  the  colors  would 
simply  precipitate  and  not  only  be  useless,  but  cloud 
up  the  work.  This  is  why,  in  normal  times,  aniline 
colors  are  preferred  by  many  finishers  to  pigment 
colors  in  oil  stains,  as  well  as  in  spirit  stains.  At 
the  present  state  of  the  market,  when  fast  anilines 
are  not  readily  obtainable  at  reasonable  prices,  the 
oil  pigment  stains  will  be  found  much  more  moderate 
in  cost. 

Light  Oak  Effect. 

Beat  up  in  a pot  of  suitable  size  one  pound  of 
Italian  raw  sienna  and  one-fourth  pound  French  yel- 
low ocher,  both  ground  in  oil  with  one  pint  of  good 
liquid  drier,  adding  the  latter  little  by  little  until 
the  mixture  is  uniform.  Now  add  one-half  gallon 
boiled  linseed  oil  and  two  and  one-half  pints  turpen- 
tine or  benzine.  Strain  through  a fine  mesh  wire 
sieve  or  cheese  cloth.  This  should  make  one  gallon 
of  light  oak  stain,  which  will  dry  hard  in  reasonable 
time. 

Dark  Oak  Stain. 

Make  this  in  the  same  manner  as  the  light  oak, 
but  use  one  pound  Italian  raw  sienna  and  one-fourth 
pound  burnt  Turkey  umber,  beating  the  color  to 
avoid  formation  of  lumps,  before  adding  the  drier 
and  balance  of  liquids. 

Antique  Oak  Stain. 

Prepare  this  in  the  same  way  as  the  dark  oak  stain 
with  this  exception,  that  instead  of  using  two  and 
one-half  pints  of  turps  or  benzine  is  used  to  the  gal- 
lon, this  is  reduced  to  two  and  one-fourth  pints  and 
one-fourth  pint  of  black  asphaltum  varnish  is  added. 

Golden  Oak  Stain. 

There  are  so  many  varieties  of  this  that  only  a 
general  idea  can  be  given  as  to  a formula.  Some 
finishers  simply  use  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  a 
light  japan  and  asphaltum  varnish  and  depend  upon 
the  wiping  out  and  the  filler.  A better  and  more 
permanent  stain  can  be  produced  by  beating  up  one 
pound  of  Italian  raw  sienna  and  one-half  pound 
burnt  Turkey  umber  and  thinning  as  suggested  in 
the  foregoing  formulas. 

Light  Cherry  Stain. 

Use  three-fourths  pound  Italian  burnt  sienna  and 
one-half  pound  Italian  raw  sienna,  beating  the  colors 
to  smoothness  with  a portion  of  a pint  of  liquid  dryer 
that  is  to  be  part  of  the  thinner.  When  all  the  dryer 
has  been  incorporated,  add  one-half  gallon  boiled  lin- 
seed oil  and  two  and  one-half  pints  turpentine  or 
benzine. 

Dark  Cherry  Stain. 

This  can  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pre- 
ceding formula,  using  one  and  one-quarter  pounds 
of  Italian  burnt  sienna,  adding  no  other  color,  but 
the  same  quantity  of  dryer,  oil  and  turps  or  ben- 
zine. 

Mahogany  Stain. 

If  old  mahogany  effect  is  desired  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  'Italian  burnt  sienna,  one-quarter 
pound  maroon  lake  or  rose  pink  and  one-quarter 
pound  Vandyke  brown  will  produce  the  right  ef- 


fect, the  thinner  to  be  one  and  one-half  pints  liquid 
dryer,  one-half  gallon  boiled  linseed  oil  and  two 
pints  turps  or  benzine.  For  a richer  mahogany 
stain,  such  as  has  lately  appeared  on  the  market, 
three-quarters  of  a pound  of  Italian  burnt  sienna 
and  one-half  pound  of  rose  pink  of  good  strength 
may  be  used,  thinned  as  for  the  preceding  formula. 

Rosewood  Stain. 

Take  one  pound  rose  pink  and  one-half  pound 
Italian  burnt  sienna,  beating  this  up  with  a por- 
tion of  one  and  one-half  pints  of  liquid  dryer,  that 
is  to  be  used  with  three  and  one-half  pints  of 
boiled  linseed  oil  and  two  pints  turps  or  benzine. 
To  imitate  rosewood  by  staining  other  hard  wood, 
some  drop  black  should  be  penciled  into  the  stain 
after  it  has  dried  on  the  wood. 

Walnut  Stain. 

Beat  up  one  and  one-quarter  pounds  burnt  Tur- 
key umber  of  good  fineness  ground  in  oil,  using 
one  pint  dryer,  one-half  gallon  boiled  linseed  oil 
and  two  and  one-half  pints  turps  or  benzine.  This 
produces  one  gallon  or  a trifle  over  of  a good  rich 
stain.  If  desired  of  a deper  tone  use  Vandyke 
brown  in  some  proportions. 

Ebony  Oil  Stain. 

This  is  rarely  ever  used,  because  it  does  not 
penetrate  deeply  enough  and  in  this  case  pigment 
will  hardly  answer.  Fat  aniline  black,  dissolved 
in  boiling  linseed  oil,  say  four  ounces  in  one-halt 
gallon  of  the  oil,  may  be  reduced  with  one-half 
gallon  of  turps,  or  benzine  to  produce  a gallon  of 
black  stain,  which  for  soft  wood  can  be  still  fur- 
ther thinned  tyith  benzine.  The  water  or  spirit 
ebony  stains  are  favored  for  imitating  ebony,  be- 
cause of  their  greater  penetration. 

For  emergency  use  on  small  work,  however,  an 
ebony  oil  stain  may  be  made  from  one  pound  of  drop 
black  in  oil,  adding  one  pint  of  strong  japan  dryer, 
two  pints  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  straining  the  result- 
ing  mixture,  then  adding  enough  turpentine  or  ben- 
zine toj  make  three  quarts  of  stain.  If  the  stain  is 
too  brown  in  effect,  add  to  each  pound  of  the  drop 
black  in  oil  one-half  to  one  ounce  of  Prussian  or 
Chinese  blue  in  oil. 

Forest  Green  Oil  Stain. 

To  prepare  this  add  to  one  pound  drop  black, 
finely  ground  in  oil,  from  one-quarter  to  one-half 
pound  of  chemically  pure  chrome  green,  also 
ground  in  oil,  mixing  the  two  with  part  of  one 
quart  best  drying  japan  until  smooth.  Strain  and 
thin  with  one  quart  boiled  linseed  oil  and  enough 
turpentine  or  benzine  to  make  one  gallon. 

The  effect  should  be  a light  moss  green,  and  if 
too  dark  add  a trifle  of  medium  chrome  yellow  in 
oil.  For  use  on  oak  for  the  Flemish  green  effect, 
increase  the  quantity  of  drop  black  or  reduce  the 
quantity  of  chrome  green  sufficiently  to  obtain  the 
required  depth,  but  avoid  the  use  of  a very  bluish 
green,  the  medium  shade  being  best  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Mission  Oak  Oil  Stain. 

When  we  refer  to  this  as  an  oil  stain  we  do  not 
mean  that  it  must  be  composed  principally  of  lin- 
seed oil,  but  while  water  stain  is  mostly  used  by 
finishers  very  good  durability  can  be  had  by  using 
the  following  formula  : — 

Two  pounds  drop  black  in  oil  (not  a blue  black) 
and  one  ounce  of  maroon  lake,  also  ground  in  oil 
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are  broken  up,  adding  little  by  little,  one  quart  of 
best  japan  dryer  (preferably  coach  japan),  reducing 
with  enough  turpentine  and  benzine  to  make  one 
gallon  of  stain.  Mission  oak  and  Flemish  oak 
stains  are  left  unfilled  and  unvarnished,  the  finish- 
ing being  usually  done  with  wax. 

This  will  about  close  the  chapter  on  ordinary 
pig;ment  and  oil  stains  so  far  as  their  use  for  imi- 
tating natural  woods  is  concerned.  Fanciful  effects 
will  be  dealt  with  under  decorative  stains. 

Penetrating  Oil  and  Pigment  Stains. 

These  need  no  special  description  and  the  for- 
mulas given  in  the  foregoing  will  answer  for  these 
as  well  when  a portion  of  the  linseed  oil  and  the 
turpentine  or  benzine  is  omitted  and  replaced  by  a 
similar  quantity  of  90  per  cent,  benzol.  On  close 
grained  wood  the  minimum  should  be  one-half  pint 
and  the  maximum  one  pint  in  one  gallon  of  the 
stain.  On  soft  pine  the  stain  will  not  require  the 
addition  of  benzol,  while  in  staining  birch,  cypress, 
Southern  pine,  etc.,  the  maximum  quantity  of  ben- 
zol should  be  introduced. 

Aniline  Oil  Stains. 

. These  .should  be  made  from  the  oil  soluble,  ani- 
lines, known  as  fat  anilines  only.  They  are,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  fast  to  light  when  protected 
by  varnish,  as  most  of  them  are  composed  of 
alizarine,  the  most  light  proof  coal-tar  derivative 
known.  It  can  be  had  in  various  types  of  black, 
brown,  blue,  green,  orange,  red  and  yellow,  all  but 
the  blue  proving  fairly  permanent  to  light,  when 
used  as  an  oil  stain.  We  cannot  well  give  the 
marks  used  to  designate  the  various  types  by  the 
makers,  as  they  are  rather  mixed  and  in  ordering 
them  it  is  best  to  ask  for  oil  soluble  aniline  black 
or  brown,  or  if  the  most,  permanent  color  is  de- 
sired, the  order  should  call  for  oil  soluble  alizarine 
black  or  brown  as  the  case  may  be.  These  oil 
soluble  aniline  or  alizarine  colors  being  pretty  close 


in  staining  power,  as  compared  with  one  another, 
one  way  of  dissolving  them  will  answer  for  all. 
Turpentine  alone  being  a slow  solvent,  it  is  best 
to  heat  linseed  oil  and  dissolve  the  coloring  matter 
in  powdered  form  in  the  very  hot  oil  (not  neces- 
sarily boiling),  stirring  frequently  until  all  is  dis- 
solved. To  add  turpentine  to  the  oil  while  heated 
is  not  only  wasteful  but  risky  in  a shop.  One-half 
pound  of  the  color  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  the 
hot  oil  will  stain  the  latter  so  that  it  may  be 
thinned  with  from  one  to  two  gallons  of  turpen- 
tine or  benzine.  It  is  best,  however,  to  omit  part 
of  the  thinner,  using  a good  grade  of  drying  japan 
in  its  place.  This  depends  upon  the  requirement  for 
drying,  but  should  not  be  less  than  one-half  pint  to 
the  gallon  in  any  case.  Stains  made  from  these 
colors  are  more  brilliant  than  pigment  stains,  be- 
cause they  are  more  transparent  and  do  not  cloud 
up  or  hide  the  beauty  of  the  grain.  To  make  them 
more  penetrating  the  addition  o£  90  per  cent,  ben- 
zol, displacing  part  of  the  turpentine  to  the  extent 
of  from  one-half  pint  to  one  pint  in  each  gallon  of 
stain  for  the  woods  mentioned  will  be  in  order.  A 
painter  who  requires  such  a stain  frequently  will 
find  it  very  convenient  to  keep  some  of  the  colors 
ready  dissolved  in  the  oil  and  with  the  turps  or 
benzine  and  benzol  added  in  well-corked  bottles  for 
use  and  it  will  be  noted  that  a great  quantity  is  not 
required,  as  those  mostly  used  would  be  black, 
brown,  orange,  red  and  yellow,  by  combining 
which  he  could  produce  almost  any  of  the  stains 
needed  to  imitate  natural  wood.  For  instance,  oil 
soluble  Bismarck  brown  will  make  a good  natural 
mahogany  stain,  while  yellow  and  brown  will  pro- 
duce dark  oak,  antique  and  golden  oak ; yellow- 
alone  a light,  oak  or  if  very  dilute,  an  ash  stain. 
Red  will  make  a rosewood  stain  and  brown  with 
some  asphaltum  varnish  will  make  a fine  walnut 
stain.  Cherry  can  be  made  by  combining  red  and 
yellow. 


Crack  Fillers  for  Floors 


NOW  that  the  use  of  rugs  on  painted  or  var- 
nished floors  has  become  almost  universal, 
the  painter  is  frequently  called  upon  to  fix 
up  an  old  floor  to  prepare  it  for  painting  or  stain- 
ing. One  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  prob- 
lem is  that  of  filling  up  the  wide  cracks  that  have 
been  caused  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  wood,  so  that 
the  filler  will  “stay  put.”  Various  crack  fillers 
have  been  put  upon  the  market,  and  some  of 
them  are  quite  satisfactory  and  may  be  used  by 
the  pointer  with  the  assurance  that  if  directions 
are  carefully  followed,  the  results  will  be  pleasing 
to  his  customers,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
obtain  these  prepared  materials  at  the  local  dealer’s 
store  at  the  time  they  are  wanted,  and  the  quan- 
tity required  for  a single  floor  is  usually  too  small 
to  send  a special  order  to  the  distant  manufacturer 
or  jobber.  Therefore,  we  feel  that  a few  recipes 
for  crack  fillers  that  can  be  prepared  by  the  paint- 
er, and  which  are  said  to  be  satisfactory,  will  be 
appreciated. 

The  following  method  is  given  by  H.  B.  Brew- 


ster, a well  known  master  painter  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  as  one  that  he  has  always  found  to  give  per- 
fect satisfaction  and  which  will  stand  hard  usage 
without  loosening  from  the  cracks.  He  takes  a 
cheap  varnish  and  stirs  in  plaster  of  paris  grad- 
ually, until  it  gets  to  the  consistency  of  putty.  For 
small  cracks  he  does  not  make  it  as  stiff  as  he 
would  for  the  wider  ones.  He  cautions  against 
putting  either  turpentine  or  dryer  into  the  filler — 
just  varnish  and  plaster,  nothing  else.  The  mate- 
rial is  worked  just  like  putty  and  pressed  into  the 
cracks  in  the  same  manner  as  putty.  It  is  much 
slower  drying  than  plaster  and  may  be  kept  soft 
for  some  time  if  kept  in  a sealed  can.  While  he 
says  that  he  uses  cheap  varnish  in  making  this 
crack  filler,  better  results  would  probably  be  ob- 
tained from  the  employment  of  a fairly  good  var- 
nish. 

In  using  the  above,  or  any  other  crack  filler,  it 
is  important  first  to  thoroughly  scour  the  floor  and 
allow  it  to  become  perfectly  dry,  and  to  clean  the 
cracks  entirely  free  from  dirt,  otherwise  there  is 
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likelihood  of  grease  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
cracks,  which  may  prevent  the  filler  from  firmly 
adhering. 

A good  linseed  oil  and  whiting  putty  may  be 
used  as  a crack  filler  and  this  is  improved  by  add- 
ing to  it  some  dry  white  lead.  Enough  raw  sienna 
or  other  coloring  matter  to  make  it  match  the  floor 
should  be  employed  where  the  floor  is  to  be  stained 
and  varnished.  For  painted  floors  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  color  the  filler. 

The  filler  must  be  pressed  down  firmly  into  the 
cracks,  smoothed  down  by  wetting  the  putty  knife 
with  turpentine  and  allowed  to  dry  hard  and  firm, 
when  the  surface  should  be  sandpapered. 

Before  using  any  putty  mixture  in  filling  cracks 
it  is  well  to  give  them  a coating  of  linseed  oil. 
Boiled  oil  is  recommended  by  some  practical  men. 

For  filling  cracks  wider  than  a quarter  of  an 
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inch  the  following  has  been  recommended: — Use 
a mixture  of  glue  size,  whiting  and  fine  sawdust, 
with  enough  coloring  matter  to  lint  it  to  match 
the  floor  boards,  made  into  a putty-like  mass  and 
applied  in  the  same  manner  as  ordinary  putty. 

Another  method  that  is  said  to  be  good  is  to  soak 
blotting  paper  in  water  until  it  can  be  squeezed 
out  and  kneaded  into  a fairly  stiff  mass  with  glue 
size  and  whiting.  This,  also,  should  be  colored 
to  match  the  floor  boards.  It  is  claimed  that  none 
of  these  fillers  will  shrink  if  pressed  down  firmly 
into  the  cracks  and  permitted  to  harden. 

Another  formula  consists  of  a mixture  of  whiting 
and  glazier’s  putty,  to  which  blotting  paper  soaked 
in  water  is  added,  and  the  whole  mass  well  knead- 
ed together  with  some  brown  japan  and  a little 
turpentine  well  pressed  into  the  joints  with  an 
ordinary  putty  knife. 


Business  Hints  for  Wide-Awake  Painters 

Preparedness  and  Efficiency  in  the  Painting  Business — Quality  Reputation — Ignorance 
of  Costs — Overhead  Charges — Labor  and  Material  Cost  Per  Unit  of  Work — 

Pricing  and  Estimating — Advertising. 


' OT  very  long  ago  a well  known  contracting 
painter  was  talking  to  the  writer  about  the 
blunders  some  men  make  in  the  conduct  of 
a painting  business.  He  had  asked  one  of  his  com- 
petitors why  he  was  using  a second  grade  lead  on 
a certain  job  they  both  had  figured  on  and  the  re- 
ply was  because  the  pure  lead  cost  too  much  a 
pound,  and  as  he  had  figured  on  a low  price  he 
thought  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  save  as  much 
as  possible  on  the  price  of  the  materials  used  in 
order  to  come  out  even.  As  they  talked  a man  came 
into  the  shop  and  asked  for  a pound  of  putty  to 
use  on  that  particular  job.  After  he  had  been  sup- 
plied with  his  needs  and  had  started  back  again, 
the  master  painter  who  had  lost  the  contract  asked 
the  other  if  he  ever  stopped  to  figure  up  how  much 
money  he  lost  by  letting  his  men  lose  time  coming 
to  the  shop  for  every  little  thing  that  he  ought  to 
have  had  foresight  enough  to  have  supplied  in  ad- 
vance in  order  to  prevent  them  from  wasting  time. 
He  showed  him  how  the  time  lost  by  that  one  man 
in  walking  a mile  each  way,  to  and  from  the  job,  in 
order  to  save  carfare,  and  the  delay  in  waiting  for 
the  putty,  meant  an  hour’s  wages  paid  out  for  noth- 
ing'— for  there  was  no  reason  why  the  putty 
shouldn’t  have  been  at  the  job  when  it  was  wanted. 
He  then  asked  the  contractor  if  that  lost  time 
would  not  have  gone  a long  way  toward  paying 
for  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  cheap  mate- 
rial he  was  using  and  the  pure  lead  that  the  speci- 
fication had  caled  fori,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
greater  covering  power  of  the  pure  lead,  and  the 
contractor  had  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  argument. 

In  these  days,  when  preparedness  is  the  watch- 
word in  national  affairs,  the  contracting  painter 
might  very  well  ask  himself  whether  he  applies  the 
same  principle  to  his  own  work.  Preparedness  and 
efficiency  are  the  two  great  needs  of  modern  busi- 
ness. You  well  know  that  in  estimating  on  work, 


competition  is  so  keen  that  you  frequently  feel 
compelled  to  cut  the  corners  as  close  as  possible. 
Yet  you  cannot  afford  to  try  to  make  good  the  low 
price  which  you  may  have  given  by  using  inferior 
materials  whose  results  will  be  unsatisfactory  to 
the  owner.  You  cannot  risk  your  future  chance  of 
doing  a man’s  work  by  using  materials  that  will  not 
resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  sun,  wind,  rain,  frost 
and  snow — at  least  as  long  as  any  paint  material 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  last.  You  cannot  af- 
ford to  risk  being  detected  by  slighting  your  work 
— in  giving  only  one  coat  where  two  have  been 
agreed  upon  ; of  hiring  men  who  will  slather  on  the 
paint  in  an  unworkmanlike  fashion  instead  of  rub- 
bing it  in  and  producing  a proper  paint  film.  Poor 
materials  and  poor  workmanship  soon  show  in- 
ferior results  that  will  stand  out  prominently  and 
annoy  the  property  owner  long  after  he  has  for- 
gotten how  much  lower  you  took  the  job  than  the 
other  fellow  offered  to  do  it  for. 

There  are  some  classes  of  merchants  (if  we  may 
call  them  such)  who  open  a store  in  a community 
and,  by  all  sorts  of  fake  offers,  manage  to  sell  a lot 
of  inferior  goods — usually  clothing — at  prices  that 
are  represented  to  be  unheard-of  bargains.  Such 
concerns  rarely  catch  the  same  customer  a second 
time,  and  after  they  have  cleaned  up  all  they  can 
in  that  particular  community,  they  wind  up  with  a 
“great  closing  out  sale,”  disposing  of  the  remainder 
of  their  rubbish  with  a great  hurrah,  and  then  “si- 
lently steal  away.”  There  are,  now  and  then, 
painters  who  try  the  same  tactics,  but  they  are  for- 
tunately few  and  far  between,  except  perhaps  in 
the  big  cities,  where  there  are  always  a lot  of  peo- 
ple who  are  willing  to  be  humbugged.  In  a smaller 
place,  where  people  know  one  another  better,  there 
is  little  opportunity  for  the  continued  success  of 
the  fake  painter  and  dopester. 

If  you  want  to  succeed  in  the  painting  business, 
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you  must  first  make  up  your  mind  that  you  will 
build  your  reputation  on  the  strong  rock  of  render- 
ing service  that  is  worth  all  the  money  that  you 
get  for  it — that  will  prove  permanently  satisfac- 
tory and  bring  your  customers  back  to  you  again. 
You  must  make  quality  your  watchword.  And 
if  you  go  about  it  right  and  show  people  that 
your  work  is  well  worth  what  you  ask  for  it,  you 
need  have  little  trouble  in  getting  fair  and  profit- 
able returns  for  doing  quality  work. 

Nevertheless,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  you 
may  have  competitors  who  are  working  with  a 
view  to  building  up  a reputation  for  good  quality, 
and  yet  they  may  be  giving  the  results  at  prices 
lower  than  you  have  thought  were  consistent  with 
doing  the  work  well.  It  is  up  to  you  to  find  out 
how  they  can  do  this.  Perhaps  they  are  more  ef- 
ficient than  you  have  been.  It  may  be  that  you 
have  not  been  carefully  planning  your  work  so 
that  the  beginning  of  each  day  finds  your  men 
with  enough  of  all  the  different  needed  materials 
on  hand  at  the  job  to  enable  them  to  work  with- 
out interruption.  There  is  a far  bigger  leak  in 
wasted  time,  waiting  for  materials,  than  many 
master  painters  imagine.  You  will  frequently  see 
haif  a dozen  painters  waiting  idly  for  ten  to  fif- 
teen minutes  in  the  morning  while  the  foreman 
gets  the  color  ready  for  them.  If  it  had  been  mixed 
the  afternoon  before,  while  the  foreman  had  op- 
portunity, or  if  you  had  paid  him  overtime  to 
reach  the  job  fifteen  minutes  earlier  in  order  to 
have  everything  ready  for  the  men  as  soon  as  the 
clock  struck  eight,  you  would  be  saving  money. 
Moreover,  time  wasted  in  waiting  at  the  start  of 
the  day  usually  means  that  the  whole  day  will  drag 
along,  while  if  the  work  starts  with  a snap  the 
men  will  be  keyed  up  to  use  their  best  endeavors 
and  the  job  will  progress  satisfactorily  and  steadily. 
Efficiency  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  “speed- 
ing up,”  so  much  objected  to  by  the  average  me- 
chanic, but  it  means  systematic  and  uninterrupted 
progress  of  the  work  during  working  hours  with- 
out unnecessary  delays. 

A good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  ignorance 
which  a great  many  painters,  in  common  with  other 
business  men,  especially  building  trades  contrac- 
tors, display  about  the  overhead  charges  incidental 
to  carrying  on  business.  We  have  said  so  much 
in  the  past  concerning  this  subject  that  all  we  will 
do  here  is  to  call  attention  to  the  paper  read  by 
Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
at  the  convention  held  in  Washington  in  February, 
1915,  and  which  is  reprinted  in  this  issue  of  The 
Painters  Magazine,  since  it  is  being  sent  out  to  the 
members  of  that  organization  in  order  that  they 
may  give  it  careful  study  because  of  the  urgent 
need  for  revising  prices  upward  on  account  of  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  all  materials.  We  cannot 
too  strongly  urge  our  readers  to  study  this  tables 
of  overhead  charges  very  carefully,  and  then,  from 
their  own  books  and  their  own  experience,  to  make 
up  a statement  of  overhead  expense  applicable  to 
their  own  business.  In  doing  this,  remember  that 
the  table  given  by  Mr.  McGhan  does  not  include 
any  salary  for  the  owner  of  the  business,  so  that 
in  giving  a price,  this  must  be  figured  in  as  a part 
of  the  expected  profit.  Remember  also  that,  in  all 
States  where  a workman’s  compensation  law  is  in 
force,  the  cost  of  insurance  will  be  materially 
higher  than  in  the  city  of  Washington,  where  there 
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is  no  such  law.  But  it  is  important  for  you  to 
know  what  your  own  overhead  expenses  are  and 
not  to  depend  on  the  experience  of  some  one  else, 
or  on  an  average  of  a dozen  or  more  shops.  Never- 
theless, the  average  given  by  Mr.  McGhan  should 
convince  even  the  man  who  has  never  given  a 
thought  to  this  item  that  enters  into  the  cost  of 
every  job,  that  at  least  15  per  cent,  must  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  labor  and  materials  entering  into 
any  job  before  he  can  get  any  return  for  his  own 
labor  much  less  any  profit.  Business  incompe- 
tence— ignorance  of  costs — porr  management — are 
responsible  for  more  failures  than  lack  of  capital. 

But  there  is  another  point  upon  which  many 
contracting  painters  are  almost  inexcusably  igno- 
rant and  that  is  how  much  it  costs  them  for  labor 
and  material  to  do  a square  yard  of  plain,  straight 
work.  The  average  cost,  we  mean.  It  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  determine  how  much  material 
will  be  required  to  spread  over,  say  a hundred 
square  feet  of  plain  surface.  You  can  determine 
this  for  yourself  on  a plain  board  fence,  and  you 
can  also  make  tests  on  different  classes  of  surface, 
so  that  you  will  know  how  much  more  to  allow 
for  rough  boards,  for  an  old  weatherbeaten  painted 
surface,  for  bricks  or  plaster.  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  a variation  of  5 or  10  per  cent,  be- 
tween men  in  applying  the  same  material.  One 
will  brush  it  out  better  than  another  and  spread  it 
over  a greater  surface.  There  is  a difference,  too, 
in  the  amount  of  material  spread  with  an  oval 
pound  brush  or  with  a four  or  six-inch  flat  wall 
brush.  But  these  facts  you  can  easily  determine. 

The  most  important  thing  for  you  to  find  out  is 
the  time  it  takes  your  men  to  do  certain  classes  of 
work — the  average  time,  we  mean.  You  may  have 
one  man  who  is  exceptionally  good,  but  you  cannot 
count  on  having  him  always ; you  must  calculate 
on  the  average  time  of  the  average  workman  when 
you  quote  prices  for  work.  The  labor  unions 
usually  resent  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployer to  find  out  how  long  it  takes  his  men  to  do 
a certain  quantity  of  work.  But  unless  he  does 
know  it,  at  least  approximately  correctly,  he  can- 
not estimate  intelligently  and  is  apt  to  be  beaten 
i nhis  figures  by  competitors  who  know  their  busi- 
ness better,  or  else  he  gusses  too  low  as  to  the 
labor  cost  of  the  job  he  is  figuring  on  and  loses' 
money.  All  the  measurements  that  you  may  make 
to  determine  the  number  of  square  yards  in  a job, 
or  the  number  of  lineal  feet  of  baseboard,  or  what 
not,  go  for  naught  unless  you  know,  with  a fair 
degree  of  accuracy,  the  labor  cost  per  unit  eff 
work. 

Make  it  your  practice,  as  you  go  about  superin- 
tending your  work,  to  time  your  men  while  they 
are  doing  some  typical  piece  of  work  and  keep  a 
record  of  it.  Take  the  men  into  your  confidence. 
Tell  them  that  you  do  not  want  them  to  work  any 
faster  than  usual,  while  you  are  timing  them,  but 
that  you  are  seeking  information  which  will  enable 
you  to  estimate  more  intelligently.  Time  a man 
who  is  painting  a stretch  of  baseboard  and.  after 
he  has  finished  it,  measure  it  carefully  and  note 
time  and  dimensions  in  your  book.  Time  another 
man  who  is  painting  a door,  or  get  the  foreman  to 
time  a man  who  is  painting  one  or  more  pairs,  of 
blinds.  Keep  at  it  until  you  get  a fair  average  for 
each  class  of  work.  Time  your  men  on  the  work 
done  under  different  architects.  Some  will  design 
moldings  that  are  easy  to  paint,  while  others  will 
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have  so  many  quirks  and  deep  hollows  that  a good 
deal  more  time  will  be  spent  in  painting  a yard  of 
trim  of  the  same  mill  dimensions.  It  is  true  that 
there  will  be  constant  minor  variations  in  the  time 
required  to  do  a unit  of  work,  but  it  is  only  by  ac- 
tual experience,  gathered  by  yourself  and  with  your 
own  workmen,  that  you  can  arrive  at  average  time 
which  will  enable  you  to  price  work  intelligently. 
Time  the  work  of  priming,  of  second  coating  and 
third  coating  separately.  Get  a record  of  the  time 
required  to  use  different  materials.  It  may  well  be 
that  two  different  materials  of  the  same  grade  and 
price — two  enamels,  for  example — may  work  so 
differently  under  the  brush  that  one  will  effect  a 
material  saving  in  cost  per  square  yard  over  the 
other.  Don’t  guess  at  this,  however,  but  get  an 
accurate  record,  for  appearances  are  often  deceit- 
ful. Incompetence  is  the  ruin  of  many  a business 
man  and  you  are  not  competent  to  carry  on  a paint- 
ing business  until  you  know — so  far  as  one  may 
know  anything  which  has  so  many  varying  condi- 
tions— the  cost  of  labor  per  unit  of  surface  covered. 

We  have  been  often  asked  for  books  that  will 
enable  a man  to  price  the  work  he  estimates  on. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  price 
lists,  but  at  best  they  are  only  approximate.  The 
varying  prices  of  labor  and  materials,  the  skill  of 
the  workmen,  the  kind  and  quality  of  lumber  used 
in  each  locality,  all  will  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  cost  of  work  and,  while  tables  may  be  of 
some  value  in  checking  up  an  estimate,  they  cannot 
be  depended  upon,  and  the  man  who  bases  his  fig- 
ures on  them  will  be  apt  to  be  either  too  high  or 
too  low.  Long  ago  the  Master  Painters’  Associa- 
tion published  a “System  of  Measurements,”  which 
reduced  different  classes  of  work  to  the  basis  of  a 
square  yard  of  plain  painting.  The  book  was  a very 
valuable  one,  but  it  has  long  been  out  of  print. 
Some  of  the  rules  it  contained,  as  well  as  much  other 
useful  information  that  is  helpful  £n  estimating,  is 
contained  in  a book  written  by  A.  Ashmun  Kelly, 
called  “The  Expert  Estimator  and  Business  Book 
for  Painters,”  which  can  be  supplied  by  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine  for  $1.50.  But,  while  this  book  is  a 
very  valuable  help  to  the  contracting  painter,  he 
nevertheless  must  depend  upon  his  own  experience 
— upon  his  own  tests  for  basic  cost  or,  in  other 
words,  he  must  know  the  time  it  will  take  his  own 
men  to  do  a unit  of  work  and  he  must  know  the 
materials  he  will  require  to  spread  over  a unit  of 
surface.  Having  these  two  facts  established,  the 
cost  per  unit  is  easily  settled  by  applying  to  them 
the  prevailing  cost  of  labor  and  material  and  add- 
ing the  percentage  for  overhead  expense. 

Moreover,  the  painter  should  know  how  to  mea- 
sure work  intelligently.  He  should  be  able  to  read 
plans,  to  interpret  specifications  so  that  he  wiil 
know  what  the  architect  wants  and  how  much 
work  he  is  going  to  find  for  him  to  do  and  not,  to 
his  surprise,  meet  a lot  of  paneled  wainscot,  for 
example,  that  he  had  not  figured  on  in  making  his 
estimate,  because  he  had  neglected  to  read  the  car- 
penter’s specification  as  well  as  his  own.  But  that 
is  too  long  a subject  to  take  up  within  the  limits 
of  the  present  article. 

While  efficiency  in  doing  your  work  is  impor- 
tant ; while  intelligence  and  basic  knowledge  of 
costs  are  absolutely  necessary  in  figuring  the  cost 
of  work  to  be  done,  it  is  also  essential  that  you 
make  constant  effort  to  have  enough  work  ahead  of 
you  to  keep  your  men  continually  busy.  You  can- 


not afford  to  constantly  train  new  men  into  your 
way  of  working  and  you  can  do  better  work  if  you 
can  keep  the  same  crew  all  the  year  round.  The 
busy  season,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  is  al- 
most at  an  end.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  get  enough  painting  to  keep  your  best 
men  steadily  at  work  all  summer,  if  you  hustle  to 
get  business.  Personal  effort;  the  actual  solicita- 
tion of  work;  visiting  property  owners  whose 
whose  houses  need  painting  and  suggesting  to 
them  that,  as  their  property  needs  paint  badly, 
they  should  let  you  estimate,  are  practical  methods 
— get  busy  at  once.  Then,  to  reach  the  largest 
number  of  possible  customers  at  the  least  expense, 
you  should  advertise  in  the  local  newspapers.  Not 
occasionally  but  regularly,  in  order  to  get  the 
fullest  effect  of  advertising.  You  don’t  need  word 
twisting  or  strained  attempts  at  fine  writing  but 
just  truthful,  straightforward  statements  of  the 
service  you  are  prepared  to  render  to  your  cus- 
tomers. Here  are  a few  examples  of  seasonable 
advertising  that  are  offered  merely  as  suggestions, 
which  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  as  you 
may  see  fit: — 

DON'T  WAIT  TILL  FALL. 

Your  house  needs  the  protection  that  good  paint  gives 
just  as  much  to  enable  it  to  resist  the  hot  sun  of  sum- 
mer as  the  sleet  and  snow  of  winter.  We  can  quote 
you  a better  price  for  summer  painting,  in  the  slack 
season,  than  if  you  wait  till  the  autumn  rush. 

P.  Green  & Co., 

Practical  Painters. 


THE  HOT  SUMMER  SUN 

Will  do  a good  deal  of  damage  to  the  house  that  needs 
paint — it  causes  season  cracks  that  will  make  fall 
painting  cost  considerably  more  than  if  you  DO  IT 
NOW.  Let  us  give  you  a price. 

P.  Green  & Co., 

House  Painters. 


A SENSE  OF  PRIDE 

Should  induce  every  property  owner  in  Brownville  to 
keep  his  house  well  painted.  Moreover,  paint  not 
only  adds  value  to  your  property,  but  it  saves  repair 
'bills.  We  would  be  glad  to  quote  a reduced  price  for 
summer  painting. 

P.  Green  & Co., 

The  Main  St.  Paint  Shop. 


QUALITY  FIRST! 

That  has  always  been  our  watchword.  The  best  paint 
and  the  most  skilled  workmen  we  can  obtain  have 
given  us  a reputation  for  Good  Painting  that  has 
brought  us  a large  circle  of  customers  who  come  back 
to  us  again  and  again.  Our  prices  may  be  a little 
higher  than  those  who  make  cheapness  their  sole 
aim,  but  our  work  is  more  economical  in  the  end. 

P.  Green  & Co., 
Painters  and  Decorators. 


THAT  OLD  FLOOR 

Can  be  made  sightly  and  sanitary  if  you  will  get  us 
to  properly  paint  it.  First  we  fill  the  cracks  perma- 
nently, then  we  paint  in  solid  colors  or  grain  to  imi- 
tate hardwood,  and  finally  finish  with  varnish  or  wax. 
The  result  is  equal  to  a new  floor,  and  the  cost  is  far 
less.  Let  us  quote  you  a price. 

P.  Green  & Co., 

The  Painters. 

BEAUTIFUL  WALLS 

That  serve  as  an  attractive  background  for  furniture, 
pictures  and  draperies  may  be  obtained  at  a reason- 
able price  by  using  some  of  the  new  wall  papers  we 
are  showing  that  give  the  effect  of  fabrics,  stipples 
or  blended  tones. 

P.  Green  & Co.. 

Wall  Decorators. 
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YOUR  PERSONALITY 

■Should  be  reflected  in  the  decoration  of  your  rooms. 
You  want  a background  for  your  furniture  and  pic- 
tures— for  yourself  and  belongings— that  is  indicative 
of  your  personal  taste.  We  would  be  glad  to  help 
you  choose  wall  paper  treatments  that  have  artistic 
character  and  individuality,  yet  which  are  not  pro- 
hibitive in  price. 

P.  Green  & Co., 

Wall  Papers. 


COLOR  HARMONY 

Is  an  all  important  matter  in  the  choice  of  wall  deco- 
rations. We  have  made  it  a careful  study  and  will 
be  glad  to  place  at  your  service  the  knowledge  which 
it  has  taken  years  to  acquire.  At  the  same  time  we 
offer  you  a large  collection  of  artistic  Wall  Papers  to 
choose  from  and  select  original  treatments  that  will 
reflect  your  own  individual  taste. 

P.  Green  & Co., 

Decorators. 


“The  Paint  Man  of  Baltimore” 

John  Werner’s  Success  and  How  He  “Arrived.” 

By  George  Wilfred  Wright. 


ONE  of  the  representatives  of  a white  lead  com- 
pany told  me  if  I was  looking  for  a live  man 
in  the  paint  trade  in  Baltimore  not  to  miss 
John  Werner.  “The  chances  are,”  he  further  re- 
marked, “that  he  will  tell  you  some  facts  on  selling 
paint  that  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  The 


John  Werner,  “ The  Paint  Man," 


Painters  Magazine.  I found  later  that  the  clever 
editor  of  .that  wide-awake  little  house  organ  known 
as  The  Dutch  Boy  Painter  had  called  this  man  Wer- 
ner “about  the  livest  wire  on  the  switchboard  when 
it  comes  to  selling  paint  materials.” 

It  was  with  a high  degree  of  expectancy  that  I met 
this  hustler,  for  if  anything  delights  an  interviewer  it 
is  to  meet  and  talk  with  a man  who  is  enthusiastic  and 
really  alive  to  the  vast  possibilities  in  the  business 


world  to-day.  There  was  no  disappointment  in  meet- 
ing Werner,  for  he  is  all  he  is  advertised  to  be.  I 
learned,  by  way  of  history,  that  ten  years  ago,  while 
still  in  his  ’teens,  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  paid 
more  money  for  his  services  and  he  quietly  informed 
his  boss  to  that  effect.  The  boss,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  a different  view  of  the  matter  and  the  result  was 
that  Werner  struck  out  for  pastures  new. 

“Water  always  finds  its  own  level”  is  an  old  saw 
that  is  sometimes  applied  very  aptly  to  the  disposition 
and  character  of  business  men,  and  it  will  fit  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  admirably.  This  young  man,  Wer- 
ner, was  not  born  to  remain  a store  clerk,  nor  even 
to  play  second  fiddle  in  the  business  of  merchandising 
paint,  so  instead  of  appealing  to  other  proprietors 
for  a job  or  further  arguing  for  a raise  in  wages  he 
determined  to  become  a proprietor  himself  and  settle 
the  salary  question  to  suit  his  own  ideas. 

No.  424  Calvert  street  was  the  first  location  of  the 
store  opened  by  this  plucky  young  salesman.  It  was 
a modest  affair,  but  behind  it  was  energy  enough  to 
start  something  prosperous,  and  start  it  strong.  The 
first  sale  of  this  new  enterprise  was  100  pounds  of 
white  lead  and  five  gallons  of  linseed  oil.  For  want 
of  a spanking  team  of  horses,  or  the  latest  two-ton 
delivery  truck  of  the  speediest  type,  W erner  delivered 
the  goods,  five  blocks  away,  on  his  own  shoulder.  It’s 
hardly  necessary  to  state  that  to-day  the  proprietor 
of  this  store  does  not  make  his  deliveries  in  so  stren- 
uous a fashion  as  this.  From  the  pictures  of  the 
place  that  accompany  this  article,  it’s  fairly  good  evi- 
dence that  most  of  his  time  is  engaged  looking  after 
greater  interests  in  his  $150,000  a year  business. 

After  conducting  his  store  for  some  time  at  this 
location  he  removed  to  414  Calvert  street.  In  a 
short  time  it  became  necessary  to  locate  permanently ; 
and  he  moved  into  the  commodious  store  at  500  Cal- 
vert street,  corner  of  Franklin.  This  building  was 
purchased  and  paid  for  from  the  profits  of  paint,  a 
matter  which  some  of  our  less  aggressive  friends 
might  trv  to  say  would  be  impossible,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  Werner  did  it.  and  he  makes  no  secret 
of  telling  how  he  won  his  laurels  selling  this  com- 
modity for  a living  and  making  a good  margin  be- 
sides. 

“How  did  you  get  vour  trade,  or  what  methods 
did  you  use  to  get  public  patronage  on  vour  side  of 
the  fence?”  was  a query  put  to  him  bv  the  writer 

“Well,  when  T opened  mv  store.”  replied  Mr.  Wer- 
ner. “T  had  no  help  with  me,  so  T did  all  mv  calling 
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on  the  trade  at  night.  I kept  close  watch  of  building 
reports  and  followed  them  up.  I made  up  a general 
list  of  prospective  customers  and  went  after  them 
with  all  the  selling  ability  I possessed,”  enthusias- 
tically exclaimed  Mr.  Werner,  “and  among  a very 
large  percentage  of  them  I found  customers  for  my 
lines.  I made  a very  careful  study  of  my  goods,  and 
I made  a still  more  careful  study  of  what  the  paint 
buying  public  wanted.  With  this  knowledge  I began 
an  intelligent  development  of  the  business.  Later, 
as  trade  began  to  come  my  way  and  finances  broad- 
ened out  a little,  I hired  a boy  to  help  me  in  the  store 
and  to  wait  on  the  people  who  came  there  wben  I 
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and  most  important  item  in  selling  paint  to-day  beside 
the  hustle  and  drive  necessary  to  let  people  know  you 
are  alive  and  have  goods  they  qvant?”  asked  the 
writer.  “Quality ! High  quality  goods !”  was  the 
quick-as-lightning  reply.  There  is  no  other  feature 
so  extremely  valuable,  claims  this  far-sighted  mer- 
chant, than  to  establish  a reputation  and  maintain  it 
for  selling  good,  dependable  paints  and  accessories. 

“I  believe  high  grade  merchandise  is  the  main 
foundation  stone  in  every  successful  business.  It  is 
so  in  mine  and  in  other  lines  I have  been  brought  in 
contact  with,”  affirmed  Mr.  Werner.  “There  is 
nothing  that  brings  complaints  and  ultimately  drives 


Well  Filled  Shelving  in  the  Store  of  Werner,  “ The  Paint  Man.” 


was  out.  I spent  most  of  my  time  calling  on  cus- 
tomers during  the  day  instead  of  at  night.” 

It  is  not  a very  hard  matter  to  predict  the  outcome 
of  a man  of  this  stamp  when  he  gets  out  to  sell  his 
line.  If  some  of  the  young  aspirants  to-day  who 
wish  to  win  fame  in  business  and  finance,  but  who 
are  always  complaining  about  there  being  “no  show" 
for  them  and  that  these  are  the  times  of  favoritism  in 
business,  could  have  a talk  with  this  “paint  man  of 
Baltimore”  they  might  possibly  get  it  through  their 
minds  that  “pull”  and  “luck”  are  not  always  the  fac- 
tors which  speed  a man  toward  prosperity.  I think 
Werner  would  have  an  entirely  different  version  of 
business  success  than  that  believed  in  by  a great  many 
voting-  men  who  want  more  than  they  are  really  will- 
ing to  work  for  and  make  a sacrifice  to  obtain. 

“What  do  you  consider.  Mr.  Werner,  the  greatest 


customers  away  so  quick  as  inferior  goods,"  he  con- 
tinued, “and  they  can  have  no  place  in  my  stock  nor 
on  my  shelves  nor  at  my  store.  I am  willing  to  let 
the  other  fellow  get  them  and  then  explain  to  irate 
customers  why  the  stuff  didn't  work  as  they  thought 
it  would.” 

It  was  highly  interesting  to  hear  such  an  earnest 
statement  that  through  the  sale  of  better  quality  goods 
at  a slightly  higher  price  and  at  as  good  a margin  of 
profit,  with  more  satisfaction  and  service  all  around,  a 
business  could  be  put  on  a thoroughly  well  paying 
basis  in  an  exceedingly  short  time. 

“I  haven’t  a drop  of  turpentine  substitute  in  my 
place,”  was  Mr.  Werner’s  assertion,  “neither  can  any 
adulterated  linseed  oil  nor  a pound  of  impure  white 
lead  be  found  here.  Both  substitution  and  adultera- 
tion are  evils  which  will  drive  hundreds  of  buvers 
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from  any  store  where  they  otherwise  would  have 
made  permanent  customers.  When  I get  customers 
I keep  them,  and  I find  it’s  a mighty  sight  easier  than 
to  try  to  get  new  ones  in  place  of  the  old  ones  all  the 
time,  besides  a hundred  times  cheaper.  You’ll  always 
find  the  satisfied  customer,  in  any  store  or  in  any  line 
of  business,  the  hardest  to  win  to  your  establishment, 


Sketch  of  the  Werner  Store. 


and  when  you  appeal  to  the  buying  public  with  a 
meritorious  article  there  will  usually  be  found  a mar- 
ket among  the  buyers  who  have  become  dissatisfied 
with  imitations  of  the  genuine  and  are  willing  to  pay 
a fair  price  to  get  what  they  want.” 

To  look  down  the  long  lines  of  well  stocked  shelves 
in  the  Werner  store  seems  to  fully  corroborate  what 
the  proprietor  had  just  stated.  There  was  a wonder- 
fully complete  stock  of  Masury’s  colors  in  all  sizes, 
weights  and  colors.  The  Dutch  Boy  white  lead  was 
in  evidence,  and  so  was  a line  of  the  Cleveland  Var- 
nish Company’s  products,  Wilson  removers  and  a 
large  showing  of  bronzes.  Painters’  supplies  of  all 
descriptions  were  here  in  wide  assortment,  the  main 
idea  is  to  be  equipped  to  help  the  painter  and  fit  him 
out  at  a moment’s  notice  with  anything  he  may  want 
for  his  job. 

Mr.  Werner  does  a very  small  retail  business,  so 
far  as  the  general  paint  buying  public  is  concerned. 
If  a householder  wants  a small  can  of  paint  for  a 
little  touching  up  in  his  home  he  can  get  it  here,  but 
the  big  business  of  this  store  is  done  with  the  large 
contracting  painters  and  dealers.  It  is  here  that  the 
quality  idea  is  preached  so  vociferously  by  this  wide- 
awake wholesale  dealer. 

“When  the  painters  come  around  me  and  want  a 
cheaper  grade' of  goods,  a paint  that  I know  will  not 
give  them  service  and  satisfaction,”  said  Mr.  Wer- 
ner, “I  ask  them  why  they  do  not  talk  their  customers 
into  quality  goods  from  the  very  fact  that  it  will  cost 
them  no  more  in  the  end  than  the  poorer  grade  tha* 
thev  think  is  cheaper.  Why  is  it  that  a man  will 
build  an  expensive  house,  and  often,  in  painting  it  a 
few  years  later,  he  will  do  his  level  best  to  buy  a 
poor,  cheap  paint  which  lasts  less  than  half  as  lonp- 
as  a good  paint  and  is  much  more  unsatisfactory? 
The  contracting  and  job  painters  will  be  well  renaid 
if  they  try  to  discourage  the  house  owner  from  daub- 
ing on  any  kind  of  paint  merely  because  it’s  cheap. 


rather  than  producing  a paint  of  standard  tested  qual- 
ity because  it’s  good.  I have  argued  and  fought  for 
high  quality,  and  every  chance  I get  to  induce  people 
to  consider  quality  before  price  I do  so.” 

The  very  fact  that  Mr.  Werner  has  preached  qual- 
ity and  reliability  in  paints  so  hard,  ever  since  he  has 
been  in  business,  has  unquestionably  influenced  a 
better  class  of  trade  to  his  store  and  thereby  made 
his  sales  far  more  stable  and  uniform  and  his  profits 
higher  than  to  appeal  to  the  buyer  of  poor  quality 
goods  at  cut  prices.  His  former  way  of  soliciting 
business  at  the  homes  of  prospective  customers,  their 
offices  and  paint  shops,  is  still  adhered  to.  His  belief 
in  the  personal  element  in  a sale  is  unlimited,  and 
many  a big  deal  is  closed  by  coming  in  close  contact 
with  the  man  who  buys. 

Mr.  Werner  likes  to  show  quality  by  comparison, 
and  thereby  demonstrate  the  difference  in  what  his 
customers  get  from  him.  On  the  exterior  of  his 
store,  exposed  to  the  weather,  were  two  different 
paints ; they  had  been  on  for  several  months.  Paint- 
ers were  looking  at  these  two  specimens  and  making 
remarks.  A practical  paint  man  joined  us  in  con- 
versation as  Mr.  Werner  was  showing  this  experi- 
ment. He  was  asked  if  he  did  not  think  there  was 
too  much  made  about  the  grade  of  paints  today  and 
if  a less  expensive  paint  would  not,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  answer  the  purpose  as  well  and  save  the  cus- 
tomer money.  His  answer  was  a very  loud  and 
heavy  “knock”on  the  poor  stuff  that  is  sometimes 
palmed  off  on  the  people  at  a “bargain”  price  by  some 
unscrupulous  dealers.  He  is  one  of  the  painters  who 
is  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Werner 
store  people  in  urging  the  public  to  get  quality  in 
paint  instead  of  quantity  at  cut  prices. 

While  this  clever  proprietor  carries  a broad  line  of 
nationally  advertised  goods  in  his  store,  and  is  always 
ready  to  meet  the  demand  for  any  line  a patron  asks 
for,  yet  owing  to  the  nature  of  his  own  business  he 
does  not  do  a large  amount  of  city  or  local  adver- 
tising. He  does  not  particularly  cater  to  the  retail 
buyer,  hence  to  appeal  heartily  to  this  class  of  trade 
through  newspaper  advertising  would  not  serve  as 
well  for  his  big  wholesale  branch.  Considerable  care 
is  used  in  always  keeping  the  show  window  attractive, 
and  there  is  usually  something  there  to  make  the 
casual  passerby  who  may  see  it  think  about  paint  or 
its  allied  lines.  One  of  his  greatest  sale  stunts  was 
the  carload  of  pure  oil  colors  that  he  disposed  of  re- 
cently. One  individual  sale  alone  amounted  to  a 
ton.  When  the  carload  was  received  from  the  manu- 
facturer Werner  had  a photograph  taken  of  it:  a cut 
was  made  and  printed  on  a letter  insert,  which  was 
enclosed  with  outgoing  letters  and  bills.  There  was 
said  to  be  enough  oil  colors  in  this  carload  to  tint  75 
carloads  of  lead. 

It  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  Werner  that  a great  deal 
of  selling  power  is  centered  in  a store's  equipment 
and  general  appearance.  He  has  fitted  up  his  place 
with  the  idea  of  attractiveness  and  neatness.  The 
fixtures  of  this  store  are  substantial  and  well  ar- 
ranged to  facilitate  business.  Many  store  owners 
place  their  private  office  in  an  inaccessible,  out-of-the- 
way  nook,  where  it  is  practieallv  impossible  for  any- 
one to  see  them.  Thus  they  think  they  will  not  be 
bothered  by  useless  calls  and  wasted  time,  that  is 
often  consumed  on  customers,  will  in  this  way  be 
prevented.  These  secminglv  thoughtful  men  never 
stop  to  consider  the  wonderful  personal  element  that 
is  in  so  much  of  the  business  carried  on  in  these 
times.  More  than  one  big  job  has  been  switched 
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from  one  place  to  another  simply  because  of  the 
get-at-ableness  of  one  dealer  in  contrast  to  the  con- 
servatism and  indifference  of  the  competitor. 

The  office  in  the  Werner  store  is  not  down  in  the 
back  or  up  in  a balcony,  where  it  is  not  easy  to  reach, 
but  right  in  the  front  of  the  store,  where,  as  the 
owner  expressed  it,  he  “can  be  on  the  job’’  all. the 
time,  see  what  is  going  on  and  extend  the  glad  hand 
to  whoever  comes  in  and  wishes  to  see  him. 

“When  a man  starts’  in  business,”  said  he  to  the 
writer,  “there  must  be  in  him  a lot  of  nerve  or  con- 
fidence both  in  himself  and  in  his  proposition.  There 
is  competition  to  meet,  and  sometimes  a lack  of  capi- 
tal is  a menace  that  has  to  be  overcome.”  The  Wer- 
ner business  started  with  about  $200.  Today,  besides 
the  stock,  equipment  and  business  good  will  and  com- 
mercial standing,  there  is  to  the  credit  of  this  enter- 
prising paint  merchant  the  $20,000  three-storv  struc- 
ture at  Calvert  and  Franklin  streets  which  houses  the 
business.  All  produced  from  a diligent,  careful, 
judicious  attention  to  paint  selling.  He  is  alwavs  on 
the  alert  to  find  new  ideas  and  methods  to  facilitate 
business  and  to  make  any  better  condition  for  the 
convenience  of  his  customers. 

Getting  new  ideas  and  adopting  the  most  improved 
methods  brings  us  to  another  important  feature  of 
business  life  that  Mr.  Werner  unnualifiedly  believes 
in.  This  is  the  attendance,  if  possible,  on  as  many  of 
the  various  conventions  that  are  held  throughout  the 
year  as  can  be  done  without  cutting  in  too  heavily  on 
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the  regular  daily  routine.  A few  years  ago,  before 
the  Werner  business  had  readied  its  present  growtn, 
its  proprietor  invested  $150  in  a trip  10  New  Orleans 
to  attend  the  International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  .Decorators.  He  kept  his  eyes 
open  and  learned  many  new  points  about  merchandis- 
ing, manufacturing  and  the  paint  trade  in  general. 
This  experience  proved  so  valuable  to  him  that  he 
has  attended  these  helpful  conventions  every  year 
since.  He  takes  no  part  in  the  meetings,  but  con- 
tinually absorbs  ideas  and  suggestions  that  fit  him,  in 
a practical  way,  whenever  occasion  arises  to  use  them. 

If  anyone  were  to  ask  Mr.  Werner’s  recipe  for 
success,  the  chances  are  ninety-nine  out  of  a hundred 
he  would  state  it  in  one  word.  It  would  be  work. 
But  the  idea  of  work  is  not  to  be  considered  manual 
labor  entirely.  While  that  may  be  included,  still  there 
is  a great  amount  of  head  work  that,  if  not  pre- 
dominating, renders  the  hard,  laborious  tasks  inef- 
fective. This  example  of  success  has  worked  early 
and  late.  He  set  a goal  before  him  years  ago  and  is 
getting  over  the  ground  toward  the  coveted  point  at 
a strikingly  smart  clip.  With  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  run  still  followed  out  and  adhered  to  rigidly, 
the  most  careless  observer  can  easily  see  a silver- 
lined  future  for  this  house.  The  example  mav  serve 
as  an  impetus  to  someone  who  has  believed  the  only 
way  to  beat  it  through  was  by  a course  opposite  to 
the  one  this  Baltimore  business  man  followed  and 
found  such  a wealth  of  profit. 


An  Up-to-Date  Bulletin 


A Novel  Bulletin  Sign  Erected  by  the  Newark  Sign  Company.  The  Bulletin  is  surrounded  by  a heavy  molding  and 
enclosed  in  a dark  brown  diagonal  lattice.  The  two  detached  pillars  have  panels  with  half-round  moldings  and 
are  painted  in  parti-colors.  The  central  panel  of  the  sign  has  white  letters  on  a brown  ground,  surrounded  by 
a red  border  enclosed  in  white  stiling.  Inside  the  circle  are  black  letters  on  a ivhite  ground  and  a portion  of 
the  facade  of  the  Plant  store. 
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Questions  Answered 


We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with 
painting,  decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  however, 
answer  any  question  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer — not  for  publication, 
but  as  a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  we  under- 
take to  supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine.  In- 
quiries should  be  received  not  later  than  the  twenti- 
eth of  the  month  to  insure  answering  in  the ■ succeed- 
ing issue. 


Restoring  Mahogany  Finish  on  Furniture. 

R.  H.  K.,  Maine,  writes A new  mahogany  bed- 
room set  was  turned  over  to  us  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  the  finish,  which  had  turned  gray  and 
foggy.  We  cleaned  the  finish  off  down  to  the  wood 
with  a patented  varnish  remover,  filled,  stained,  gave 
four  coats  shellac  varnish,  and  rubbed  with  pumice 
and  oil.  Before  we  could  turn  it  out  of  the  shop  the 
same  bad  appearance  returned.  We  then  procured 
the  best  shellac  varnish  we  were  able  to,  removed 
what  we  had  put  on  and  finished  with  the  new  shellac 
varnish.  Very  soon  after  the  furniture  was  again 
returned  to  us  as  bad  as  ever.  The  finish  in  some 
places  looks  as  good  as  when  we  turned  it  out  the  last 
time,  but  in  other  places  it  looks  very  gray.  These 
spots  viewed  from  a distance  appear  like  a polished 
surface  on  which  dust  had  settled  and  been  wiped 
off.  Our  theory  is  that  some  powerful  chemical  had 
been  used  in  the  original  stain  which  causes  the  finish 
to  cloud  up.  We  intend  to  refinish  the  furniture  once 
more  and  would  thank  you  to  suggest  some  way  to 
prevent  a recurrence  of  the  trouble. 

Answer : We  scarcely  think  that  the  trouble  is 
with  the  original  stain  or  any  powerful  chem- 
ical in  connection  with  same.  In  our  opin- 

ion the  sole  trouble  is  that  the  idea  of  fin- 
ishing the  furniture  in  question  seems  to  be 
somewhat  mixed;  that  is,  the  American  plan  of 
finishing  has  been  mixed  with  the  French  polishing 
process,  and  that  the  whole  trouble  is  right  here. 
The  result  obtained  every  time  the  surface  was  fin- 
ished by  your  method  was  a broken  and  uneven  sur- 
face in  place  of  a smooth  and  uniform  continuous 
polish,  thus  giving  the  cloudy  or  foggy  appearance  in 
certain  places,  while  other  spots  looked  well  polished. 
When  shellac  varnish  or  other  alcoholic  varnish  is 
used  to  finish  wooden  surfaces  these  must  not  be  ap- 
plied like  oil  and  gum  varnishes,  simply  with  a brush 
and  rubbed  with  pumice  and  oil  or  water  after  a 
certain  number  of  coats  have  been  put  on,  but  only 
small  portions  of  the  spirit  varnish  are  applied  and 
rubbed  continuously  until  dry,  and  so  on  until  a uni- 
form mirror-like  surface  is  obtained.  We  presume 
that  you  are  familiar  with  the  rubbers  required  in  this 
process.  This  process,  being  very  tedious  and  re- 
quiring much  time  and  labor,  the  following  will  no 
doubt  appeal  to  you : — Stain  the  wood  first  of  all 
with  a verv  thin  oil  stain  of  the  effect  desired,  but 
see  that  all  of  the  stain  is  absorbed,  not  simplv  pro- 
ducing a film  on  top  of  the  grain.  Make  it  very 


thin  witn  pure  turpentine,  and  when  dry  use  a good 
paste  filler  colored  wi.h  burnt  Italian  sienna;  wipe 
across  grain  and  let  it  dry,  then  sandpaper  and  dust 
caretuily.  Then  give  two  coats  of  sheliac  varnish, 
which  smooth  sandpaper  when  dry  and  hard.  Now 
apply  a high  grade  cabinet  rubbing  varnish,  two  coats, 
and  rub  the  last  coat  by  using  pumice  and  oil,  but  not 
before  the  varnish  is  so  hard  that  it  resists  impres- 
sion by  finger  nails.  When  the  surface  has  been 
brought  to  a perfect  level,  and  has  been  cleaned  thor- 
oughly from  pumice  and  oil,  it  may  be  brought  to  a 
fine  polish  by  rubbing  it  over  with  sweet  oil  and  rotten 
stone,  using  a handful  of  raw  cotton  in  rotary  mo.ion. 
A still  finer  polish,  however,  may  be  obtained  by  ap- 
plying on  the  rubbed  surface  an  extra  coat  of  flowing 
cabinet  finishing  varnish,  which  rub  down  when  dry 
with  finest  pumice  stone,  clean  up  care  full}'  to  avoid 
scratches,  then  take  powdered  rotten  stone  on  a piece 
of  chamois  skin'  or  old  silk,  rubbing  with  circular 
motion.  Let  the  rotten  stone  dry  on  the  surface  and 
wipe  off  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  also  in  rotary 
motion.  Wipe  the  hand  off  every  time  it  has  passed 
over  the  work  by  having  a piece  of  cloth  in  the  other 
hand.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  if  two  coats  of 
rubbing  varnish  are  insufficient  to  produce  a uniform 
finish,  as  many  coats  as  are  necessary  to  obtain  this 
result  should  be  used,  but  it  does  not  require  that 
every  coat  be  rubbed. 


Matching  Paint  to  Resemble  Wall  Paper. 

G.  H.  E.,  Massachusetts,  says : — I enclose  herewith 
sample  of  wall  paper  that  I have  used  in  a room 
through  which  two  hot  air  pipes  pass  that  I wish  to 
paint  as  near  like  the  paper  as  possible,  so  that  the 
outlines  of  the  pipes  are  not  too  conspicuous.  Kindly 
tell  me  how  to  mix  the  paint  and  thus  help  me  out. 

Answer:  The  paint  for  this  purpose  must  dry  flat 
in  order  to  resemble  the  effect  of  the  paper.  We  pre- 
sume that  you  wish  to  match  the  color  of  the  paper 
and  not  that  of  the  narrow  dark  stripe  running 
through  it  that  you  have  marked  in  several  places 
with  an  X.  You,  of  course,  do  not  expect  to  imitate 
the  print  in  the  body  of  the  paper  with  paint,  but 
simply  the  general  effect.  The  best  plan  to  follow  is 
to  avoid  paint  made  from  white  lead,  because  of  the 
darkening  that  would  follow  from  its  contact  with 
the  heated  pipes.  Use  interior  flat  wall  finish  white, 
tinting  it  with  Italian  raw  sienna  in  oil  and  very  little 
raw  umber,  applying  at  least  two  coats. 


Shriveling  of  Paint  Films  and  Its  Cause. 

W.  O.  S..  Wisconsin,  writes : — Within  the  last  four 
or  five  months  I have  had  trouble  with  paint  films 
shriveling  up,  both  on  inside  and  outside  work.  Some 
of  the  work  turns  out  smooth  and  uniform,  while  in 
other  places  on  the  same  job  the  same  paint  shrivels 
quite  a little.  Am  using  white  lead  and  oil  made  by 
two  reputable  crushers  and  a japan  drier  also  made  by 
a good  house.  Any  information  you  can  give  me  as 
to  the  probable  cause  of  the  trouble  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Answer : You  must  remember  that  the  past  four 
or  five  months  were  winter  months  and  that  the  tem- 
perature was  mostly  below  normal  for  painting  ex- 
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terior  surfaces  and  that  even  inside  work  was  difficult 
unless  the  buildings  were  heated.  We  can  safely 
say  that  the  materials  you  mention  are  of  the  highest 
class  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  your  trouble.  You 
should  look  for  the  remedy  closer  at  home,  and  that 
means  that  you  have  to  mix  your  paint  to  suit  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  applied  and  how  the 
work  is  done.  When  the  temperature  is  below  6o°  F. 
in  the  open  it  naturally  stands  to  reason  that  the  sur- 
face upon  which  the  paint  is  applied  is  colder  than 
the  atmosphere,  while  in  the  interior  of  buildings 
that  are  not  heated  up  to  a temperature  of  at  least 
65°  F.  the  surface,  especially  plastered  work,  is  too 
cold  to  produce  uniform  results  in  painting.  There- 
fore when  such  conditions  cannot  be  changed  and 
painting  must  be  proceeded  with,  it  is  for  the  painter 
to  use  his  judgment  and  use  with  his  linseed  oil  and 
drier  as  liberal  a portion  of  pure  turpentine  as  the 
paint  will  permit  without  going  flat  on  the  outside  or 
without  drying  out  too  dead  on  inside  work.  At  any 
rate,  creeping  or  shriveling  of  paint  is  often  caused, 
especially  in  low  temperatures,  by  neglecting  to  brush 
out  the  paint  uniformly  over  all  the  -surface.  The 
workman  may  be  ever  so  honest  in  doing  a day’s 
work,  yet  there  are  times  when  he  becomes  tired  and 
the  necessary  elbow  grease  is  lacking,  which  will  ac- 
count for  non-uniformity. 


Painting  Over  Siding  Stained  with  Creosote. 

E.  M.  FL,  Iowa,  writes : — A neighbor  of  mine  owns 
a bungalow  built  about  six  years,  the  outside  of 
which  is  shiplap  siding,  very  rough,  that  was  dipped 
in  a brown  creosote  stain,  while  cornice,  frames  and 
trimmings  are  white.  Can  I safely  apply  any  white 
lead  mixture  or  red  or  green  paint  over  this  siding 
without  risk  of  the  creosote  sticking  through  or  de- 
composing any  color  applied  over  it?  Would  you  ad- 
vise to  put  on  a size,  as  the  siding  is  very  rough,  un- 
even and  porous?  A two-coat  job  only  is  wanted, 
therefore  cost  must  be  considered. 

Answer : If  the  siding  has  been  dipped  as  long  as 
six  years  ago  we  see  no  reason  why  the  creosote 
should  strike  through  a good  oil  paint  and  a size  wi/1 
hardly  be  necessary,  nor  would  it  do  as  much  good 
as  a good  ground  coat  of  a lead  color  or  light  gray 
paint,  over  which  red  or  green  would  cover  well  in 
one  coat.  We  do  not  see  any  good  judgment  in  using 
white  as  the  body  color  for  a bungalow,  and  would 
not  suggest  white  at  any  rate  over  the  creosoted  sid- 
ing, as  it  might  be  discolored  even  at  this  late  hour. 
Why  not  try  a light  gray  paint  on  an  out-of-the-way 
spot  and  see  what  happens  on  the  drying  of  the  gray 
paint.  If  the  creosote  is  still  active  the  exposure  to 
the  strong  sun  in  June  or  July  will  soon  tell  the  tale, 
otherwise  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  paint  the  sid- 
ing. By  all  means  do  not  guarantee  the  job,  but  leave 
it  to  the  owner  to  decide  after  you  make  the  trial 
suggested. 


Furniture  Polish  for  Fine  Cabinet  Work. 

W.  E.  G.,  Ohio,  writes  : — I am  making  a furniture 
polish  for  use  in  the  shop.  I desire,  however,  to 
make  one,  the  formula  for  which  was  given  me  by 
a piano  finisher,  consisting  of  butter  of  antimony, 
glycerine,  paraffine  oil  and  vinegar,  but  he  neglected 
to  give  me  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients. 
Could  you  furnish  this  information? 

Answer:  We  regret  to  be  unable  to  give  you  the 
quantities  required  by  your  friend’s  formula,  but  will 
say  that  the  following  recipes  are  very  good,  the  pro- 


portions given  are  by  weight One  part  butter  of 
antimony  (antimony  trichloride),  four  parts 
methylated  alcohol  (wood  alcohql),  four  parts  spirits 
of  turpentine,  four  parts  strong  vinegar  (white), 
eight  parts  paraffine  oil.  Mix  in  a glass  bottle  or 
jar  and  cook  up  well.  Dilute  the  butter  of  antimony 
with  the  alcohol  first,  then  add  the  other  ingredients 
in  the  succession  indicated  above.  This  will  keep 
the  antimony  trichloride  from  precipitating.  There 
is  no  advantage  in  the  use  of  glycerine,  because  the 
paraffine  oil  is  non-drying,  the  glycerine  having  been 
suggested,  when  linseed  oil  was  used  originally, 
when  paraffine  oil  was  unknown  for  use  in  this  con- 
nection. The  addition  of  glycerine  would  retard  the 
drying  of  the  polish  to  too  great  an  extent  and,  at 
any  rate,  it  is  very  high  in  price  at  the  present  time. 

Another  formula  consists  of  the  following: — One 
ounce  butter  of  antimony,  diluted  with  six  ounces  of 
methylated  spirit,  to  which  are  added  six  ounces 
strong  vinegar  and  twelve  ounces  paraffine  oil.  Par- 
affine oil,  of  high  viscosity,  would  probably  serve 
your  purpose  best,  but  that  of  .903  specific  gravity 
will  do,  unless  you  wish  the  polish  to  be  rather 
heavy. 


Painting  a House  Originally  Primed  with  Ocher. 

E.  P.  G.,  Ohio,  says : — Have  a house  and  barn  to 
paint  this  summer,  the  weatherboards  being  of  oak. 
The  house  had  a coat  of  paint,  composed  of  yellow 
ocher  and  oil,  sixteen  years  ago.  Should  like  to 
have  a suggestion  for  filling  the  pores  of  the  wood 
in  order  to  produce  a smooth  finish,  but  if  it  costs 
too  much  would  rather  do  without  such  filling. 
How  would  a first  coat  over  this  ocher  priming 
like  the  following  composition  do?: — White  lead  in 
oil  thinned,  three-quarters  raw  linseed  oil,  three- 
sixteenths  turps  and  one-sixteenth  benzol,  followed 
by  another  coat  of  white  lead  three  parts  and  zinc 
white  one  part,  thinned  with  three  parts  of  boiled 
linseed  oil  and  one  part  turps?  Would  such  mix- 
tures be  lasting,  in  your  opinion,  and  would  it  not 
be  superior  to  ready  prepared  paint,  which  is  very 
largely  used  in  this  locality  and  does  not  last  very 
long. 

Answer:  Sixteen  years  is  a pretty  long  time  for 
a priming  of  yellow  ocher  to  stand  to  the  weather 
on  hard  woo'd  and  if  the  coating  is  still  solid— 
neither  scaling  nor  powdering  or  chalking — there 
should  not  be  any  trouble  as  to  your  proposed  first 
coat  of  white  lead  penetrating  into  the  wood,  which 
must  be  very  dry.  We  do  not  see  why  a filler 
should  be  required  for  the  surface  described  by 
you,  nor  what  advantage  there  would  be  in  its  use. 
If  by  benzol  you  really  do  mean  coal-tar  benzol, 
its  use  in  your  formula  will  assist  pentration,  but 
as  to  your  second  or  finishing  coat,  we  do  not  favor 
the  use  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  but  would  prefer  in- 
stead good  pure  raw  linseed  oil,  a moderate  portion 
of  first-class  dryer,  and  omit  the  use  of  turps. 
Boiled  linseed  oil,  in  connection  with  a paint  hav- 
ing white  lead  and  zinc  oxide  for  its  pigment  base, 
we  believe  is  not  well  adapted  as  a good  exterior 
finish  for  frame  work.  Nor  do  we  think  your  criti- 
cism of  ready  prepared  paints  justified  in  every 
case,  because  it  has  been  well  established  by  ex- 
perience that  high  grade  ready  mixed  paints  have 
stood  up  for  many  years,  where  hand-made  or  shop 
mixtures  of  white  lead  have  failed.  But  your  idea 
of  using  white  lead  for  first  coat  and  white  lead 
and  zinc  white  for  the  finish  is  practical. 
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Shop-Mixed  Putty  for  Glazing  Window  Sash. 

A .C.  K.,  Pennsylvania,  desires  to  know  whether 
a shop-made  putty,  consisting  of  four  parts  whit- 
ing and  one  part  dry  white  lead  mixed  with  raw- 
linseed  oil  and  a trifle  of  dryer,  makes  a good  wear- 
ing material  for  glazing  window  sash  and  what  will 
soften  the  same  quickly  after  it  has  become  hard, 
when  a pane  is  broken  and  requires  replacing. 

Answer:  Your  formula  will  make  an  excellent 
wearing  putty  for  the  purpose,  especially  when 
made  in  the  proper  manner.  The  four  parts  whit- 
ing and  one  part  white  lead,  all  by  weight,  must 
be  mixed  very  stiff  in  the  oil  without  dryer  of  any 
sort,  and  is  best  run  through  a hand  mill,  then  set 
aside  for  a few  days  to  give  it  a sweating,  when  it 
is  thoroughly  kneaded  by  the  hands  like  a dough, 
which  may  be  dipped  into  dry  whiting  to  keep  the 
putty  from  sticking  to  the  fingers.  _ It  is  best  kept 
under  water  to  keep  it  from  forming  a crust  and 
to  have  it  soft  for  immediate  use.  To  soften  hard 
putty  in  sash,  so  that  glass  may  be  taken  out  with- 
out breaking  same,  slake  three  pounds  quicklime  in 
water,  leaving  it  fairly  stout,  then  add  one  pound 
of  soda  ash  or  pearlash,  stir  well  and  add  only 
enough  water  to  make  the  material  of  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  paint ; apply  it  to  the  putty,  or 
still  better,  to  both  sides  of  the  glass ; let  it  re- 
main over  night,  when  the  glass  can  be  easily  re- 
moved. Use  a fiber  brush  and  wash  with  clear 
water. 


Porch  Floor  Paint  and  Paint  for  Iron  Fence. 

A.  C.  K.,  Pennsylvania,  wants  to  know  best  mix- 
ture for  porch  floors,  also  if  lamp  black,  boiled  lin- 
seed oil  and  dryer  is  advisable  for  painting  an  iron 
fence.  Also  v/hether  galvanized  iron  troughs  or 
spouts  should  be  painted  or  whether  they  will  rust 
if  not  painted. 

Answer : Any  good  paint  mixed  for  exterior 
wooden  surfaces  will  answer  for  painting  porch 
floors,  when  properly  applied  in  thin  coats.  The 
best  practice  is  to  apply  first  a thin  coat  of  oil  paint 
to  which  at  least  one  and  one-half  pints  of  pure 
turps  have  been  added  to  each  gallon  of  paint, 
while  for  the  finishing  coat  one  quart  of  hard  dry- 
ing floor  varnish  should  be  mixed  with  three  quarts 
of  the  oil  paint  to  produce  a hard  finish. 

For  painting  an  iron  fence,  lampblack  in  oil, 
well  mixed  with  boiled  linseed  oil  and  sufficient 
dryer  to  harden  the  paint  will  wear  far  better  than 
cheap  asphaltum  paint,  always  providing  that  the 
iron  is  clean  and  free  of  rust.  In  place  of  the  dryer 
a small  portion  of  good  outside  varnish  will  im- 
prove the  life  and  wear  of  the  paint.  As  to  paint- 
ing galvanized  iron  cave  troughs'  or  gutters  and 
spouts,  they  should  be  painted  before  beginning  to 
rust,  but  when  the  iron  is  new,  it  should  be  treated 
before  painting  in  order  to  make  the  paint  hold 
firmly  with  a solution  of  one  ounce  each  of  cop- 
per chloride,  copper  nitrate  and -sal  ammoniac  in 
one-half  gallon  of  water,  to  which,  after  all  the  salts 
are  dissolved,  is  added  one  ounce  of  commercial 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  must  be  made  in 
an  earthen  pot  or  glass  jar,  never  in  a tin  pot  or 
other  metal  ware.  The  solution  is  applied  to  the 


galvanized  iron  with  a soft  brush  and  when  dry  it 
will  present  a dark  gray  appearance.  On  this  any 
good  oil  paint  will  hold  for  years,  but  after  the  iron 
has  been  exposed  for  a year  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  the  solution. 


Gray  and  Black  Stains  for  Hard  Wood. 

A.  L.  P.,  Pennsylvania,  would  like  to  have  a for- 
mula for  a stain  or  dye  for.  hardwood  caskets,  pref- 
erably gray,  but  also  in  black. 

Answer : The  simplest  way  to  make  a gray  water 
stain  is  to  apply  to  the  wood,  first  extract  of  gall 
nuts,  then  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  cop- 
peras) and  last  a very  dilute  solution  of  indigo.  To 
make  the  solution  of  gall  nuts,  steep  powdered  gall 
nuts  in  denatured  alcohol  for  two  days,  then  strain. 
The  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing green  copperas  in  alcohol  or  boiling  water.  The 
solution  of  indigo  is  made  by  dissolving  indigo  in 
four  times  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  then  di- 
luted with  water  after  settling.  Should  be  made 
in  a glass  jar  with  gre^t  care. 

For  black  wash  the  wood  over  several  times  with 
a concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  iron.  Or  put 
one  and  one-half  ounces  of  green  copperas  and  one- 
half  ounce  extract  of  logwood  in  one  quart  boiling 
water.  Apply  hot.  When  dry  coat  over  with  a so- 
lution of  two  ounces  of  iron  or  steel  filings  in  one- 
half  pint  strong  vinegar. 


Painting  a Shingle  Roof. 

J.  B.,  Missouri,  writes: — As  a last  resort  I come 
to  you  for  information  regarding  the  painting  of  a 
shingle  roof. 

The  roof  referred  to  was  coated  four  years  ago 
with  a red  creosote  shingle  stain,  but  the  water 
coming  from  it  now  is  black,  and  as  it  is  to  be 
used  for  such  purposes  as  the  washing  of  clothes 
and  the  watering  of  cattle,  poultry,  etc.,  the  dis- 
coloration is  very  objectionable.  Do  you  think  that 
a paint  made  from  oxide  of  iron  and  linseed  oil 
would  stop  the  water  from  discoloration  and  leave 
it  harmless  to  man  and  beast?  Kindly  give  your 
opinion  at  once,  as  I have  been  asked  to  paint  the 
roof. 

Answer:  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  pigment 
used  in  the  shingle  stain  you  refer  to  was  of  verv 
inferior  quality  or  composition  and  the  binder  also 
lacking  badly  in  staying  quality.  Some  low  priced 
red  oxides  of  iron  or  so-called  Venetian  reds  will 
turn  black  on  long  exposure.  We  think  that  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  thoroughly  scrub  that  roof 
by  means  of  a stiff  broom  and  then  coat  it  with  a 
paint  made  with  a good  oxide  of  iron  paint,  mixed 
with  strictly  pure  raw  linseed  oil  with  some  dryer 
that  does  not  contain  any  lead  compounds  what- 
ever, but  only  oxide  of  manganese.  Purchase  a 
high  grade  Venetian  red  in  paste  form  from  a rep- 
utable house  and  reduce  it  to  brushing  consistency 
as  stated.  Paint  so  made  will  not  discolor  the  rain- 
water, nor  will  there  be  any  ingredients  that  are 
soluble  in  water  and  render  it  harmful  in  the  least 
degree.  Of  course  the  water  must  not  be  permitted 
to  become  foul  by  long  standing. 
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At  the  Bridgeport  Education  Shop 

Teaching  Painting  Apprentices  According  to  Trade  Conditions. 

By  J.  H.  Connolly. 


THE  city  of  Bridgeport,  in  Connecticut,  has  of 
late  been  found  to  be  noted  for  other  things 
than  stiops  in  which  munitions  of  war  are 
manufactured. 

Among  these  “other  things”  is  a trade  school 
where  boys  and  girls  are  taught  a trade,  while  in 
connection  with  their  trade  work  they  continue 
their  education.  At  this  trade  school,  or  apprentice 
shop  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  some  fourteen  dif- 


the  proper  viewpoint  of  teaching  the  trade,  and  it 
has  used  that  vision  in  starting  right.  They  plan 
to  get  the  apprentice  up  against  the  real  thing  and 
to  train  him  under  exact  conditions,  according  to 
proper  trade  standards,  upon  actual  work,  such  as 
painters  do  on  the  job.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  fundamentals  of  the  trade  and  special  thought 
is  given  to  that  training  which  they  can  make 
use  of  in  promoting  themselves,  more  particularly 


Painting  Apprentices  at  Bridgeport  Trade  School  Preparing  a Wall  for  Tinting;  Cutting  Out  and  Plastering  Up\ 

Cra  cks. 


ferent  branches  of  work  are  taught,  but  that  of 
most  interest  to  us  is  the  painting  and  decorating 
trade. 

It  is  quite  surprising  the  manner  in  which  this 
particular  work  is  handled,  and  after  going  over 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  short  time 
that  the  school  has  been  organized  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  congratulations  are  in  line  for  some 
worthy  person  or  persons. 

The  department  was  opened  a year  ago  last 
February,  and  through  the  generous  assistance  of 
the  Master  Painters’  Association  of  Bridgeport  it 
soon  got  on  its  feet  and  was  flourishing.  So  much 
so  that  within  a few  months  the  student  apprentice 
had  painted  a modern  dwelling  house. 

This  school  is  one  of  the  very  few  which  has 


in  the  earlier  years  of  their  career  in  the  painting 
business. 

In  connection  with  teaching  the  actual  trade 
work,  the  apprentices  are  instructed  in  such  other 
work  relating  to  it  as  mathematics,  drawing,  paint, 
chemistry,  sanitation,  and  those  of  importance 
which  go  to  make  up  the  intelligent  mechanic  in 
the  trade.  All  branches  of  the  painting  trade  are 
taught  through  the  medium  of  actual  trade  work. 

The  Master  Painters’  Association  of  Bridgeport 
have  been  very  kind  in  co-operating  to  secure  such 
work  as  would  be  of  most  value  from  a training 
standpoint,  and  from  time  to  time  their  counsel 
has  been  very  wise  and  most  acceptable. 

Recently  as  part  of  their  regular  training,  these 
apprentices  did  all  the  painting,  paperhanging  and 
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decorating  in  connection  with  a two-family  house 
built  for  the  trade  by  the  carpentry  apprentices  of 
the  same  trade  school.  As  the  photograph  shows, 
this  was  a real  live  house  and  a man  size  job.  It 
furnished  an  excellent  medium  for  instruction  pur- 
poses. 

The  job  has  been  thoroughly  inspected  by  master 
painters  and  master  builders  from  all  over  and  it 
has  been  pronounced  above  the  average  of  the  trade. 

Such  a job  as  that  may  seem  big  to  some,  but  to 
the  Bridgeport  school  it  has  become  a most  necessary 


Painting  Apprentices  at  Work  Painting  House  Under  In- 
struction of  Foreman  Painter.  This  House  Was  Built 
by  Carpentry  Apprentices ; Plumbing  Done  by  Plumb- 
ing Apprentices;  Painting , Paperhanging  and  Deco- 
rating done  by  Painting  and  Decorating  Apprentices — 
All  of  the  Bridgeport  Trade  School. 


part  of  their  instruction.  There  surely  is  no  class- 
room play  work  about  that  job  as  it  was  done  for 
a customer  and,  like  all  such  jobs,  it  was  done 
according  to  certain  definite  specifications. 

As  a part  of  their  related  academic  work,  these 
apprentices  calculated  the  number  of  yards  on  the 
job,  how  much  oil  and  lead  were  needed  for  the 
painting,  and  how  much  paper  was  needed  for  the 
papering  job.  They  mixed  all  paints  and  matched 
all  colors,  and  designed  and  cut  such  stencils  as  were 
used. 

At  a glance,  the  man  who  knows  his  job  can  see 
the  value  of  such  a trained  apprentice.  There  is  no 
make  believe  work  and  the  boy’s  time  is  not  wasted. 
Right  here  is  something  worth  investigating  by 
those  who  plan  introducing  this  trade  in  trade 
schools. 

One  of  the  other  photographs  shows  how  these 
boys  are  taught  the  often  neglected  fundamentals 
of  the  trade.  Preparatory  to  the  tinting  of  this  room 
the  cracks  were  cut  out  as  shown  and  filled,  leaving 
them  in  good  condition.  All  master  painters  readily 
appreciate  the  value,  of  such  training. 

The  Bridgeport  Association  of  Master  Painters  is 
alive  to  this  school  and  have  arranged  with  the  paint- 
ing department  a part-time  employment  plan, 
whereby  boys  learning  their  trade  may  work  alter- 


nate weeks  in  their  shops  after  they  have  attained  a 
certain  standard  and  are  recommended  by  the  trade 
school.  Through  this  means,  the  boys  are  able  to 
earn  while  they  learn.  Besides  this  being  a novel 
idea,  that  of  paying  a boy  to  go  to  school,  it  fur- 
nishes a means  for  the  master  painters  to  keep  in 
touch  with  what  the  school  is  doing  and  getting  a 
line  on  future  mechanics. 

This  plan  has  worked  with  great  success  and  the 
Bridgeport  Master  Painters’  Association  is  to  be 
praised  for  what  it  is  doing  in  this  regard.  It  might 
be  well  to  mention  that  on  such  part-time  employ- 
ment the  boys  work  only  at  the  trade  and  do  not 
run  on  errands.  They  are  also  regularly  promoted 
from  time  to  time  both  in  work  and  in  pay. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  teaching  method 
is  that  it  is  thoroughly  honest  and  deals  with  condi- 
tions as  they  are.  Nothing  is  “make  believe”  or 


Apprentice  in  Decorating  Lining  a Ceiling  on  the  Job. 


"faked.”  What  is  taught  is  done  so  from  the  proper 
angles. 

Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  fundamentals  and 
unless  the  apprentice  shows  a liking  and  ability  to 
the  decorative  side  of  his  trade  that  side  is  not 
pushed  too  strongly. 

The  influence  of  this  school  is  sure  to  mean  much 
to  the  painting  trade  in  Bridgeport.  On  the  other 
hand,  think  of  the  excellent  foundation  these  young 
men  are  getting  for  a useful  life. 
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Vehicle  Painting  Information 

Shall  the  Old  Paint  Be  Removed? — If  So,  How? — Rubbing  Coats — Stripping — Choice 

of  Colors — Puttying — Varnish-Color. 

By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


IN  earlier  issues  of  The  Magazine  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  postponement,  to  tne  long- 
est possible  limit,  oi  the  removal  of  the  oid 
paint  and  varnish  fabric  as  a practice  that  has  gained 
a good  deal  of  favor  during  the  past  few  years  with 
painters  and  vehicle  users  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
This  practice  has  not  resulted  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  painter  because  while  the  labor  of  removal  is, 
of  course,  lost,  the  work  of  resurfacing  over  the  old 
foundation  amounts  to  quite  an  item,  and  the  fre- 
quent varnishing  which  comes  after,  as  a means  of 
nourishing  the  surface  and  feeding  the  finish,  prac- 
tically balances  up  the  sheet.  To  decide  between  the 
old  film  of  finish,  which  is  devitalized  to  the  extent  of 
being  unsafe  to  paint  and  varnish  over  and  the  finish 
worn  hard  and  thin,  but  still  unscathed  and  rejoicing 
in  the  strength  of  the  strong  man  running  a race, 
calls  for  nice  discernment  and  a fine  understanding 
of  surface  conditions,  both  in  general  and  in  detail. 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  issue  depends  upon  the  ex- 
pert judgment  and  the  technical  experience  and  the 
common  sense  of  the  party  vested  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  the  choice. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  old  surfaces  need  a first  coat 
of  pigment,  the  chief  content  of  which  is  raw  linseed 
oil,  let  down  with  enough  turpentine  to  secure  a good 
penetration  into  the  crusty  and  poroqs  under  surface 
and  at  the  same  time  hold  in  reserve  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  elasticity  to  secure  adhesiveness  and  supple- 
ness of  the  new  finish  to  shine  above  the  old.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  not  a wise  policy  to  wash  these  old  sur- 
faces before  coating  with  new  pigment,  for  in  nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  moisture  will  creen  into  the 
crevices  and  make  them  bigger  and  busier  than  ever. 
Better  cut  the  old  finish  down  close  and  firm  with 
coarse  sandpaper,  and  then  coat  with  a pigment  ad- 
justed as  above  noted  and  carrying  a comparatively 
small  quantity  of  pigment.  The  filling  up  can  best 
be  done  with  the  later  coats  consisting  of  the.  regula- 
tion rough  stufif. 

In  all  cases  where  the  cracks  run  down  through 
the  filling  coats  and  the  finish  appears  harsh  and 
brittle  it  were  better  to  strip  the  entire  bulk  of  paint 
and  varnish  off.  In  case  of  the  metal  surface,  steel 
or  aluminum,  the  quickest  and  cleanest  way  is  through 
the  use  of  varnish  remover,  the  cleaning  up  of  the 
surface,  after  the  use  of  this  material,  being  thorough 
enough  with  the  proper  neutralizing  mediums  to  fur- 
nish a.  surface  absolutely  free  from  all  traces  of  the 
removing  material.  From  the  wooden  surface,  with 
a good  torch  and  a reliable  power  behind  the  flame, 
the  paint  can  be  taken  off  rapidly  and  economically, 
but  at  the  present  time  the  insurance  regulations  are 
such  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  buildings,  the  burn- 
ing torch  may  be  used  onlv  in  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  policy.  As  to  which  method  is  availaUe  to 
the  eTeat;est  advantage  of  the  painter  local  circum- 
stances and  conditions  must  be  accepted  as  the  de- 


ciding issues.  The  main  thing,  after  all,  is  to  get  the 
paint  off  without  injury  to  the  surface  beneath,  be  it 
wood  or  metal. 

To  a far  greater  extent  than  is  usually  understood 
the  rubbing  coats  of  varnish  enter  into  the  making 
of  the  surface  fit  for  the  finish.  Above  the  color  they 
give  the  principal  means  of  bringing  out  a fine  and 
level  and  smooth  finish.  Indeed,  they  are  the  main 
part  of  the  finish,  the  final  coat  of  varnish  being  a 
mere  rounding  out  of  all  that  the  rubbing  coats,  under 
expert  treatment,  have  been  able  to  bring  forth.  It 
needs  no  argument,  then,  to  make  plain  the  part  which 
the  rubbing  coats  of  varnish  are  expected  to  play  in 
this  effort  to  produce  a finish  which  to  all  men  should 
look  like  the  matchless  mirror. 

In  the  first  place,  the  rubbing  varnish  needs  to  be 
a high  class  article,  fine  of  body,  full  of  luster,  smooth 
in  working  and  flowing  qualities,  drying  right  and 
uniformly,  and  possessing  a surfacing  property  equal, 
when  perfectly  dry  and  firm,  to  being  brought  down 
level  and  smooth  and  without  a visible  atom  of  de- 
fect. Having  such  a varnish  in  hand,  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  painter  to  take  every  advantage  of  all 
these  things  and  by  right  use  of  it,  both  in  application 
and  in  rubbing  down,  to  develop  a surface  so  good 
and  uniform  throughout  that  when  the  final  coat  of 
rubbing  varnish  is  in  place  it  presents  in  all  respects 
an  appearance  equivalent  to  the  finishing  coat  itself. 

Much  of  the  work  of  surfacing  the  rubbing  coats 
may  be  saved  through  the  manner  of  applying  them 
to  the  surface.  It  is  never  a good  plan  to  brush  coat 
the  rubbing  varnish,  for  through  this  method  the 
rough  and  brushy  coats  are  produced.  Nor  is  it  good 
practice  to  more  than  lightly  surface  the  first  coat  of 
rubbing  varnish ; a simple  deadening  of  the  luster  and 
knocking  down  any  existing  dirt  nibs  and  bristles  is 
all  that  this  coat  should  be  expected  to  stand — is  all, 
in  fact,  that  it  can  safely  stand.  Upon  the  second 
coat  the  weight  of  the  rubbing  should  fall,  and  even 
here  the  surfacing  may  well  be  just  a firm,  even  re- 
duction of  the  varnish  film  as  the  means  of  bringing 
out  the  level  and  smooth  quality.  The  writer  has 
never  been  in  sympathy  with  the  practice  of  rubbing 
the  life  and  substance  out  of  the  varnish  as  apparently 
the  only  way  of  making  a right  foundation  for  the 
finish.  All  that  can  be  consistently  left  on  the  surface, 
following  an  adequate  smoothing  and  leveling  up  of 
the  coats  of  varnish,  is  for  both  the  present  and  event- 
ual good  of  the  finish,  because,  after  everything  is 
said,  the  depth  of  the  varnish  as  it  lays  upon  the  sur- 
face makes  for  the  durability  of  the  final  coat. 

The  main  surface  building,  either  new  or  used 
work,  needs  to  be  performed  before  the  color  finds  a 
place  on  the  job.  The  priming,  or  first  coat,  and  the 
coats  of  filler  immediately  following,  are  the  ones 
which  should  furnish  the  basis  for  the  chief  leveling 
and  smoothing  operations.  Then,  with  the  color  prop- 
erly in  place,  it  need  not  be  necessary  to  work  the 
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bulk  of  the  rubbing  coats  off  in  an  effort  to  till  in  the 
hollows  and  make  smooth  the  furrowy  stretches,  for 
of  such  there  will  be  a lack. 

Ihe  importance  of  striping  is  never  quite  so  mani- 
fest as  upon  some  of  ttie  used  surfaces,  where  the 
price  of  tne  work  will  not  permit  thoroughgoing  sur- 
facing processes.  Upon  work  of  ihis  class  the  double 
and  triple  line  stripe,  made  up  of  two  or  three  colors 
to  snow  pleasing  contrasts  and  lead  the  eye  away 
from  the  defects  of  the  surface,  is  an  invaluable  help. 
Such  striping  effects  are,  moreover,  real  ornaments 
aside  from  tneir  power  for  the  concealment  of  surface 
inequalities.  A single  line,  three-eighths  or  one-half 
inch  in  width,  of  some  harmonizing  color,  split 
through  the  center  with  a contrasting  line  of  color,  or 
edged  with  a contrasting  color,  is  a wonderful  aid  in 
the  relief  of  a surface  none  too  smooth  and  carrying 
other  defects  not  easily  remedied  short  of  extra  sur- 
facing coats  and  extra  surfacing  of  such  coats.  It 
will  pay  the  owner  of  a small  painting  business,  or  a 
large  one,  for  that  matter,  to  give  heed  to  the  help 
which  he  may  derive  from  the  use  of  a varied  line  of 
striping  effects  quickly  put  in  place  and  effective  in 
numerous  ways  in  enhancing  the  appearance  of  the 
finish.  Perhaps  the  employment  of  a two-color  com- 
bination for  jobs  upon  which  this  style  of  coloring- 
may  be  worked  out  will  likewise  help  to  move  a used 
surface  out  of  the  paint  shop  without  creating  dissat- 
isfaction. It  is  another  way  of  disarming  criticism, 
and  in  addition  it  serves  as  a novelty. 

As  much  as  possible  in  doing  over  the  used  jobs 
avoid  the  employment  of  black,  or  of  colors  approxi- 
mating black,  for  all  such  colors  have  a fatal  tend- 
ency to  not  only  show  up  defects  of  the  surface,  but 
to  exaggerate  them.  The  lighter  and  gayer  pigments 
are  to  be  preferred,  and  most  especially  upon  sur- 
faces which  are  exposed  to  the  harsher  forms  of  serv- 
ice. Practically  all  lighter  colors  show  surface  de- 
fects less,  wear  better  and  get  travel  stained  to  a 
smaller  extent  than  the  blacks  and  the  darker  class  of 
colors.  Manifestly,  then,  these  colors  are  better 
adapted  to  second-hand  and  used  work,  for  which 
reason  readers  of  this  department  are  invited  to  try 
the  plan  out  and  report  results. 

In  handling  this  used  class  of  work,  or  other  work, 
we  would  suggest  that  the  work  of  puttying  be  care- 
fully looked  after.  Good  putty  and  good  puttying  are 
a combination  which  the  carriage  and  automobile 
painter  cannot  under  any  circumstances  dispense  with. 
It  is  just  as  much  a part  of  the  finish,  technically 
considered,  as  the  varnish  or  the  other  elements  which 
contribute  to  the  refinement  of  the  work,  for  which 
reason  it  is  moved  that  the  closest  attention  possible 
be  given  the  work  of  placing  the  putty  and  of  sur- 
facing it.  First,  let  it  be  a good  article;  second,  give 
it  proper  storage  in  quarters  where  it  will  not  dry 
out  or  lose  in  other  desirable  qualities ; third,  apply  it 
to  the  surface  only  where  actually  needed,  and  in  a 
way  to  meet  every  service  imposed  upon  it;  fourth, 
surface  it  down  smooth  and  level  with  the  surround- 


ing surface — making  it,  in  fact,  a part  of  that  sur- 
face. The  use  of  facing,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
glazing  putty,  is  a part  of  the  processes  belonging  to 
both  old  and  new  work.  By  its  use  the  perfecting  of 
the  surface  can  be  more  quickly  and  more  efficiently 
accomplished,  and  oftentimes  at  a considerable  saving 
of  both  time  and  material. 

Rough,  eaty  and  basket  woven  surfaces  may  be 
greatly  formed  up  and  given  the  necessary  bulk  and 
surfacing  body  by  facing  with  putty,  or  putty  glaz- 
ing them.  Good  work  may  be  done  by  simply  thin- 
ning the  ordinary  putty  with  turpentine  and  working 
it  over  the  surface  smooth  and  uniform  in  depth  un- 
der a broad,  half  elastic  scraping  knife.  In  all  putty 
glazing  processes,  and  notably  in  those  where  the 
surfacing  is  to  be  made  directly  upon  the  putty,  it  is 
a matter  of  important  economy  to  draw  the  pigment 
out  fine  and  smooth  so  the  minimum  amount  of  sand- 
papering, or  other  surfacing  processes,  will  avail  in 
fitting  the  work  in  proper  shape  for  the  reception  of 
the  color.  The  small,  minute  veins  of  putty  when 
hard  are  a big  chore  to  put  down  with  sandpaper,  or 
even  with  rubbing  brick.  Prevention  is  the  easier 
mode  and  the  cheaper  one.  In  using  putty  over  used 
jobs  it  is  necessary  to  make  a sharp  distinction  be- 
tween the  parts  which  are  absolutely  firm  and  im- 
movable and  those  which  are  subject  to  working  at 
diverse  angles  under  service  strains  and  oscillation. 
Never,  under  any  set  of  circumstances,  put  putty  in 
a crevice  or  over  a part  beset  by  the  latter  sort  of 
conditions.  If  so  done  the  last  state  of  the  surface  is 
certain  to  be  worse  than  the  first.  For  the  most  part, 
we  prefer  working  the  putty  down  either  with  raw 
linseed  oil  and  rubbing  brick,  or  with  sandpaper,  the 
wet  method  being,  of  course,  the  safer  way,  at  least 
when  much  of  this  class  of  work  is  to  be  performed. 

In  used  work  the  use  of  varnish-color  is  quite  as 
necessary  as  in  new  work,  although  not  always  given 
credit  to  this  extent.  And  this  applies  to  practically 
all  colors,  for  all  colors  are  more  or  less  influenced,  or 
thrown  off  shade,  by  the  varnish  when  the  latter  is 
used  clear,  and  the  color  in  the  flat  or  dead  state. 
Varnish-color  preserves  and  maintains  the  purity  of 
the  color  and  prevents  the  greening  of  the  surface 
under  the  successive  coats  of  varnish.  The  delicate 
colors  are  more  actively  and  extensively  influenced  by 
the  varnish,  but  all  colors  are  to  some  extent  thus 
affected,  wherefore  the  use  of  varnish-color  performs 
the  office  of  the  master  key  to  the  situation.  Time 
and  expense  may  be  saved  by  using  the  varnish-color 
as  carefullv  as  any  of  the  straight  varnish  coats  would 
be  used.  The  cleaner  these  coats  can  be  placed  upon 
the  surface,  other  things  being  equal,  the  finer  the 
finish  is  sure  to  be  at  the  outlay  of  the  regulation 
number  of  coats  of  material.  At  the  best,  the  dirt 
nibs  and  warts  can  never  quite  be  removed  once  they 
are  seated  on  the  surface,  and  the  removal  is  always 
costlv  and  laborious  and  therefore  unsatisfactorv. 
Putting  the  coats  on  cUan  and  keeping  them  clean  is 
alwavs  the  better  practice. 
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Mahomet  Had  to  Go  to  the  Mountain 

By  Ernest  V.  Madison 

MAHOMET  prayed  for  Allah  to  bring  the  mountain  to  him. 
The  mountain  did  not  move.  So  he  reversed  his  appeal. 
He  prayed  that  Allah  might  move  him  to  go  to  the 
mountain.  He  went.  His  followers  were  convinced  of  his 
power  of  prayer. 

Perhaps  you  are  in  a position  similar  to  that  of  Mahomet. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  praying  for  a better  trade  with 
reduced  operating  expenses. 

It  is  an  answerable  prayer , providing  you  go  to  the  mountain. 

Modern  methods,  new  products  used  in  the  paint  field,  are 
coy.  Like  the  maiden  they  reward  only  the  man  who  seeks  them. 

The  quickest  and  most  thorough  acquaintance  is  through 
the  advertisements  in  The  Painters  Magazine. 

These  advertisements  are  a tabloid  education  on  the  sub- 
jects of  better  operation  and  more  profit.  They  tell  why. 

A regular  reading  of  them  will  give  you  the  sixth  sense  to 
intuitively  select  that  which  will  benefit  your  trade  to  the  greatest 
degree. 

Trade  paper  advertising  is  a modernizing  force. 

Refuse  its  aid  and  you  throttle  your  buying  knowledge. 

And  buying,  in  this  day  of  competition,  is  a keystone  of 
business  success. 

Mahomet  awoke  when  the  mountain  did  not  come  to  him. 
So  he  traveled. 

Unless  you  are  already  going  to  the  mountain,  take  unto 
yourself  the  moral  of  this  article. 

Turn  the  advertising  pages — and  read. 
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Hints  for  the  Country  Craftsman 

Painting  Brick — Stone  Foundations — Roof  Painting — Painting  Old  Floors  to  Stand 
Rough  Usage — Painting  Barrels  Containing  Grease  and  Pitch. 

By  R.  H.  Forgrave. 


WHEN  brick  is  once  painted,  it  must  be  kept 
painted.  Stains  in  brick  walls  will  show 
through  paint  sooner  than  stains  in  wood, 
and  when  a job  of  brick  painting  goes  bad,  it  does 
so  with  a vengeance. 

There  are  several  different  paints  made  for  the 
purpose  of  painting  brick  walls,  usually  in  the  form 
of  a brick  size,  or  filler,  for  the  first  coat,  and  the 
finish  in  both  flat  and  gloss,  but  for  soft,  red  brick 
I have  had  the  best  success  with  Venetian  red  and 
oil,  without  dryer,  for  the  first  coat,  that  is  on  brick 
which  have  never  been  painted.  I mix  the  first  coat 
stout,  so  as  to  fill  well  and  allow  it  to  stand  loihg 
enough  to  dry,  which  will  depend  on  the  weather ; 
a month’s  time  is  none  to  short  at  any  time.  If  you 
have  your  full  quota  of  work,  the  time  may  be  con- 
veniently arranged  to  suit.  Venetian  red  and  oil  will 
cost  more  than  a ready-mixed  brick  filler  for  the 
first  coat  on  account  of  the  great  suction,  but  in  the 
second  and  third  coats  the  cost  is  materially  reduced. 

Brick  walls  should  never  be  painted  soon  after 
they  are  built,  as  the  alkali  in  the  lime  mortar  cuts 
the  oil  in  the  paint,  and  it  will  soon  decay.  They 
should  stand  at  least  a year,  the  longer  they  stand 
the  less  danger  from  the  reaction  of  the  lime. 

In  painting  brickwork,  the  original  color  of  the 
brick  should  be  followed  as  closely  as  possible,  for 
if  any  part  of  the  work  goes  wrong  the  scarsi  left 
by  scaling  paint  will  not  show  so  vividly,  and  may 
be  more  readily  doctored  up.  However,  the  only 
sure  way  to  do  over  a bad  paint  surface  on  brick  is 
to  burn  of  the  old  paint  and  repaint  it. 

In  this  work,  dampness  is  a condition  the  painter 
has  to  contend  with.  There  is  not  a soft  or  semi- 
soft  brick  wall  built  that  does  not  absorb  more  or 
less  moisture,  and  soft  brick  is  tvhat  the  country' 
painter  has  to  deal  with.  If  you  do  not  think  a brick 
"will  absorb  moisture,  take  a dry  one,  weigh  it  and 
iay  it  in  water  or  damp  earth  for  a while,  then 
weigh  it  again.  There  is  no  way  to  prevent  brick 
that  comes  in  contact  with  moisture  from  absorbing 
water.  Waterproof  paint  does  some  good. 

Brick  walls  may  be  prevented  from  absorbing 
moisture  from  the  air,  trees  and  other  damp  sur- 
roundings, if  well  painted,  during  a dry  spell.  It 
takes  lots  of  oil,  but  it  will  repay  the  owner  in  the 
long  run.  I have  known  painters  to  wet  the  wall 
before  painting,  in  order  to  save  paint.  This  is 
wrong.  The  paint  only  seals  up  the  water  in  the 
bricks. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  a job  of  brick  paint- 
ing, 1 have  had  good  success,  as  follows:  Mix  Ve- 
netian red,  ochre,  or  some  other  cheap,  dry  pigment, 
with  buttermilk  so  as  to  make  a filler,  and  with  a , 
white-wash  brush  work  well  into  the  surface  of 
the  brick.  Allow  to  dry  thoroughly  and  paint  with 
oil  paint.  One  would  think  that  this  Would  absorb 
oil  as  freely  as  brick,  but  it  will  not.  All  brick- 


work, which  has  never  been  painted,  should  always 
have  three  coats  of  oil  paint  in  order  to  do  a good 
job. 

If  appearances  are  all  that  are  desired,  staining 
gives  good  results  as  long  as  it  lasts,  but  must  be 
done  every  year,  and  does  not  protect  against  mois- 
ture. However,  stains  may  be  made  that  are  fairly 
permanent  on  brick  walls.  Any  fluid  which  con- 
tains something  that  serves  as  a binder,  such  as  stale 
beer,  buttermilk,  skimmed  milk,  dextrine  or  lime 
water,  with  more  or  less  linseed  oil  mixed  with  it 
make  fluids  to  which  dry  pigments  may  be  added 
that  will  hold  the  color  to  the  brick  much  longer 
than  just  water.  The  best  staining  fluid  I ever  used 
on  brick  is  a kind  of  cement,  made  as  follows:  Take 
wood  ashes,  to  which  should  be  added  about  one- 
tenth  of  its  weight  of  common  table  salt  and  pul- 
verize to  an  impalpable  powder,  add  sufficient  pig- 
ment to  give  the  color  desired,  mix  it  stout  and 
thoroughly,  and  thin  to  a working  consistency  with 
water.  The  salt  and  ashes  make  a cement,  which 
dries  quite  hard  and  will  turn  water.  Do  not  at- 
tempt to  color  the  ashes  and  salt  with  tinting  colors ; 
the  best  to  use  are  the  cheap  earth  and  mineral  pig- 
ments. 

Good  filling  stains  may  be  made  by  mixing  ground 
sand  with  cheap  pigments,  and  mix  with  some  bind- 
ing fluid.  When  using  these  water  stains  keep  a 
paddle  in  the  vessel  and  stir  frequently. 

Some  of  the  prepared  brick  stains  and  water  colors 
for  outside  work  give  excellent  results  and  look  pretty 
well  after  being  applied  a couple  of  years. 

Brick  walls,  well  stained,  have  a better  appearance 
than  oil  painted  walls,  and  when  they  are  stained 
from  year  to  year  the  pigment  fills  the  cracks  and 
the  stain  penetrates  the  brick  and  does  not  wash 
out  nor  fade  nor  spot  so  readily  as  when  done  at 
long'  intervals. 

A good  way  to  cheapen  oil  for  painting  brick  is 
to  mix  coal  oil  (kerosene)  with  it.  Coal  oil  cuts 
the  linseed  oil,  but  there  will  be  enough  of  the 
binder  left  in  the  linseed  oil  to  last  a long  time.  Do 
not  attempt  to  use  fat  oil  on  brick.  It  usually  re- 
sults in  a bad  job.  If  you  use  it,  cut  it  with  coal  oil. 

Many  people  have  an  idea  that  any  old  thing  will 
do  for  painting  a roof,  when,  in  fact,  roofs  require 
the  best  treatment  of  any  part  of  the  house.  All 
wooden  roofs  should  be  waterproofed  with  creosote 
shingle  stain  before  they  are  laid.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  creosote  is  a far  better  preservative  for  wood 
than  paint.  It  will  unquestionably  double  the  life 
of  a shingle  roof.  When  new  shingle  roofs  are  to 
be  painted,  the  shingles  should  first  be  dipped  in 
oil,  to  which  a small  quantity  of  color  is  added  and 
allowed  to  dry  well  before  being  laid,  when  the 
finishing  coats  should  be  applied  immediately. 

As  to  metal  roofs,  the  base  should  be  something 
that  dries  without  checking.  Without  doubt,  red 
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lead  and  oil  makes  the  best  and  most  lasting  paint. 
It  should  be  applied  in  two  coats,  rather  stout  and 
well  brushed  out.  If  the  roof  is  a standing  seam, 
first  see  that  the  seams  are  tight.  Some  roofers  are 
somewhat  careless  about  pinching  and  pounding  the 
seams  tight.  Leaks  in  a metal  roof  invariably  be- 
gin at  the  seam,  sometimes  because  the  seam  is  not 
tight  enough,  sometimes  at  the  point  where  the  edge 
is  turned  up,  which  breaks  the  coating,  allowing 
moisture  to  penetrate  to  the  iron.  See  that  the  seams 
are  well  painted,  while  bad  places  should  be  cemented 
with  roof  cement,  or  otherwise  patched. 

Red  lead,  as  an  ideal  paint  for  metal  of  any  kind, 
is  superior  to  anything  else.  It  is  said  to  have  lasted 
as  long  as  forty  years  on  tin  roofs. 

Graphite  (black  lead)  mixed  with  boiled  oil,  is 
an  excellent  coating  for  metal  roofs  and  other  struc- 
tural iron  work,  and  will  last  for  years.  Some  of 
the  so-called  graphite  roof  and  metal  paints,  which 
are  sold  by  unscrupulous  dealers,  are  of  little  value. 
However,  this  feature  of  the  trade  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  used  to  be  before  laws  were  enacted  by  different 
States  compelling  manufacturers  to  brand  their 
products.  .Still,  there  are  many  ways  and  means  of 
fooling  the  unsophisticated.  They  are  often  sold 
for  “just  as  good.” 

The  mineral  reds  and  browns,  when  mixed  with 
oil,  make  good  roof  paints.  They  should  all  be 
mixed  rather  stout  and  spread  out  thin  bv  brushing. 
Too  much  oil  has  a tendency  to  blister  when  exposed 
to  the  hot  sun. 

Iron  fences,  bridges,  etc.,  should  have  the  same 
treatment  as  metal  roofs.  Galvanized  iron  should 
not  be  painted  until  such  a time  as  the  metal  begins 
to  show  signs  of  decay,  which,  in  most  cases,  will 


be  several  years,  and  the  first  coat,  at  least,  should 
be  red  lead.  Red  lead  seems  to  last  longer  on  gal- 
vanized iron  than  any  other  paint.  No  drier  should 
be  used  with  red  lead,  as  it  is  a strong  oxidizer, 
even  drying  in  sealed  cans.  When  mixed  with  oil 
it  becomes  more  of  the  nature  of  cement  than  any 
other  oil  paint. 

The  cheap  paints  commonly  used  for  painting 
metal  roofs,  etc.,  are  usually  poor  stuff,  yet  there  are 
vast  quantities  used.  Paint  the  retail  price  of  which 
is  from  forty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  gallon  cannot 
be  a very  good  article.  Beware  of  anything  that 
requires  benzine  or  gasoline  to  thin  it.  There  is 
little,  if  any,  binder  in  it,  and  you  cannot  get  a good 
paint  without  a binder. 

Asphaltum,  coal  tar,  varnish,  etc.,  are  all  right 
in  their  place,  but  their  place  is  not  on  a roof  of  any 
kind  in  the  form  of  paint. 

To  finish  floors,  the  paints  and  varnishes  for  that 
purpose  do  very  well  fo'r  ordinary  usage,  but  for 
a floor  over  which  heavy  boxes,  pianos,  safes,  ranges 
and  floor  trucks  are  rolled,  nothing  is  superior  to 
alcohol  shellac.  Lise  the  shellac  thin  and  warm  that 
the  gum  may  penetrate  into  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  give  repeated  applications 
until  the  surface  is  entirely  filled.  If  done  right,  the 
floor  and  gum  wear  away  together,-  leaving  the  floor 
comparatively  free  from  splinters.  The  shellac  pre- 
vents the  wood  from  wearing  as  fast  as  it  otherwise 
would. 

• To  paint  pitch  and  oil  barrels,  through  which  the 
grease  penetrates,  use  a solution  of  shellac  gum  and 
sal-soda,  to  which  may  be  added  enough  color  to 
tint  the  work.  Oil  paint  lasts  about  as  long  on  such 
work  as  a June  frost. 


An  Attractive  Bulletin  erected  by  the  Newark  Sign  Company  near  Elizabeth,  X.  J.  The  ground  is  blue,  with  cut-in 
white  letters,  surroimded  by  a light  gray  blue  stiling.  The  pilasters  are  in  shades  of  blue. 
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Wall  Paper  Styles 

What  Benefit  Do  the  Decorators  Derive  from  an  Entire  Change  of  Patterns  Each  Year? 


FOR  a long  time  it  has  been  the  custom  for 
the  wall  paper  manufacturers  to  bring  out 
a new  line  every  year,  making  their  first 
showing  to  the  jobbing  trade  early  in  August  and 
starting  their  salesmen  upon  the  road  to  visit  the 
retail  trade  about  the  middle  of  September  or 
early  in  October.  While  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers have  repeated  a few  of  the  most  popular 
patterns — in  some  cases  changing  the  coloring — 
for  the  most  part  the  designs  and  colorings  of  the. 
previous  season  have  been  discarded  and  the  man- 
ufacturers have  vied  with  one  another  to  produce 
an  entirely  new  line  every  season.  While  this, 
from  some  points  of  view,  may  be  deemed  good 
business  practice,  since  it  may  give  the  retail 
dealer  a chance  to  offer  to  his  customers  “the  very 
latest  new  things  in  wall  papers,”  on  the  other 
hand,  there  appear  to  be  many  disadvantages  to 
the  decorator  and  retail  dealer,  which  might  be 
done  away  with  if  the  manufacturers  would  only 
carry  over  from  year  to  year  at  least  a part  of 
their  line.  It  has  never  been  the  custom  for  the 
foreign  manufacturers  to  discard  patterns  of  real 
decorative  merit,  just  because  they  have  been 
shown  the  season  previous  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  good  reason,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
decorator,  why  our  American  manufacturers 
should  not  follow  the  same  practice. 

The  custom  of  bringing  out  an  entire  new  line 
every  year  has  brought  into  existence  some  of  the 
practices  that  in  the  past  twenty  years  have  tend- 
ed to  demoralize  the  trade  andj  which  have  in- 
duced a large  proportion  of  the  decorators  to  give 
up  carrying  a stock  of  domestic  wall  papers,  de- 
pending almost  entirely  upon  the  sample  books 
furnished  them  by  manufacturers  or  jobbing 
houses  and  ordering  from  hand  to  mouth,  as  it 
were,  to  supply  their  immediate  demands. 

One  of  these  practices  which  has  tended  to  de- 
moralize the  retail  trade  is  that  of  the  manufac- 
turers disposing  of  the  unsold  balance  of  the  dif- 
ferent patterns  that  they  may  have  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  season  as  job  lots,  at  prices  way  below 
those  paid  by  the  retail  trade  for  the  same  goods. 
These  job  lots  are  sold  to  barg-ain  book  houses  and 
department  stores  at  figures  that  enable  them  fre- 
quently to  offer  really  high-class  goods  at  absurdly 
low  prices,  and  as  the  manufacturers’  year  ends 
before  the  decorators’  season  is  more  than  half 
over  it  makes  it  difficult  for  the  latter  to  obtain 
the  prices  for  their  papers  that  they  ought  to  get 
in  order  to  obtain  a living  profit.  Now  if  the  man- 
ufacturers would  carry  over  at  least  a part  of  their 
lines  to  the  next  season,  especially  those  patterns 
which  appeal,  by  reason  of  their  artistic  merit,  to 
the.  high-class  decorators,  there  would  be  no  oc- 
casion for  disposing  of  the  season’s  left-overs  as 
job  lots  and  thus  demoralizing  the  retail  trade. 

Another  important  point  is  that,  under  the  pres- 
ent system  .the  decorator  does  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  acquainted  with  all  the  possibilities 


that  a pattern  offers  for  original  treatments  be- 
fore it  is  out  of  the  market  and  is  no  longer  able 
to  obtain  it.  It  frequently  happens  that  a cus- 
tomer picks  out  some  paper  which  seems  to  be 
particularly  pleasing,  and  perhaps  the  decorator 
may  not  have  quite  enough  on  hand  to  finish  the 
particular  job.  Yet,  even  in  the  late  autumn  of  the 
same  season  that  the  pattern  has  been  offered  to 
the  retail  trade,  it  is  already  out  of  stock— so  far 
as  the  manufacturers  are  concerned,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  enough  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
decorator.  Sometimes  a few  rolls  can  be  found  by 
shopping  round  all  over  the  country,  but  even  so,  it 
places  the  decorator  in  a very  awkward  light  in  the 
eyes  of  his  customers  and  sometimes  they  suspect 
him  of  trying  to  palm  off  old  and  out-of-date  stock 
upon  them,  whereas  he  has  really  shown  them  the 
current  season’s  goods. 

A decorative  design  that  has  real  merit  is  just 
as  good  ten  years  from  now  as  it  is  today,  especially 
if  it  be  a period  design  or  a pattern  that  is  in  har- 
mony with  one  of  the  standard  decorative  styles. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  passing  decorative  fads 
that  quickly  run  their  day  and  pass  out  of  existence, 
but  these  are  usually  extremes  either  in  design  or 
coloring  and  have  little  to  recommend  them. 
There  are  always  some  people  whose  ambition  is 
to  have  the  very  latest  style  in  everything,  who 
will  insist  on  using  these  novelties,  only  to  discard 
them  when  the  next  season  offers  a new  freak  de- 
sign for  their  passing  admiration.  But  the  major- 
ity of  people,  especially  those  of  cultivated  taste, 
choose  wall  papers  for  their  decorative  fitness 
rather  than  because  they  are  the  newest  thing  that 
has  been  offered,  and  they  prefer  to  decorate  the 
walls  with  a paper  that  will  keep  in  good  style  and 
look  well  for  several  years  rather  than  choose  a 
pattern  that  has  nothing  but  a fad  to  recommend  it. 

For  the  reason  given  many  of  our  leading  decora- 
tors have  preferred  to  use  foreign  wall  papers 
rather  than  the  domestic,  because  they  could  de- 
pend, first  upon  the  fact  that  the  imported  goods 
would  not  be  offered  to  the  trade  at  job  lot  prices 
to  depreciate  their  value  while  still  in  the  stock  of 
the  decorator.  Again,  they  knew  that  the  best  of 
the  foreign  papers  would  be  current  style  for  at 
least  three  or  four  years  and  often  longer,  and 
hence  that  it  would  always  be  possible  to  get  more 
of  them  when  needed  for  any  particular  job. 

With  a view  to  ascertaining  the  sentiment  of  our 
American  decorators  concerning  this  complete 
change  of  styles,  so  generally  the  custom  among 
the  American  manufacturers.  The  Magazine  re- 
cently sent  out  the  following  letter  to  a few  of  our 
subscribers,  picking  them  at  random  from  different 
localities.  The  replies  were  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  trade  and  we  hope 
may  influence  some  of  the  manufacturers  in  mak- 
ing up  their  lines  for  the  coming  season,  to  retain 
at  least  a large  percentage  of  last  season’s  papers 
that  have  shown  by  their  sale  to  the  decorative 
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trade  that  they  have  merit  that  is;-  appreciated  and 
that  they  deserve  to  be  continued  in  the  line. 

The  letter  sent  out  by  The  Magazine  follows : — 

Dear  Sir: — In  your  opinion  would  it  be  an  advantage 
to  the  decorator  and  retail  wall  paper  dealer  if  the  wall 
paper  manufacturers  did  not  produce  an  entire  new  line 
every  year,  but  on  the  contrary  would  continue  at  least 
half  of  the  previous  season’s  offering,  selecting  such  pat- 
terns as  have  the  greatest  decorative  merit  and  offer  the 
widest  range  for  original  treatment  by  the  paperhanger? 

Do  you  find  that  customers  insist  on  new  season’s 
styles  or  do  they  select  what  pleases  them,  regardless  of 
whether  the  paper  is  new  or  a style  that  has  been  offered 
the  previous  season?  Yours  very  truly, 

The  Painters  Magazine  and 
Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters  received  hi 
replying  to  the  foregoing  inquiries  show  the  senti- 
ment of  the  decorators,  many  of  whom  are  not  only 
users  of  wall  paper  as  a decorative  material,  but  at 
the  same  time  are  retail  dealers  and  carry  a more 
or  less  extensive  stock  of  wall  papers. 

William  G.  Baxter,  146  Church  street,  Hartford. 
Conn.,  writes  as  follows  : — 

Replying  to  queries  received  would  advise  that  there 
are  certain  conditions  where  it  would  be  to  the  benefit  of 
the  dealer  as  well  as  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  wall 
paper  industry  not  to  produce  so  many  patterns  each 
year,  but  I hardly  think  any  maker  depends  entirely  upon 
the  sales  of  new  offerings  for  the  profitable  business  alone. 
From  the  designer’s  point  of  view  every  pattern  of  wall 
covering  has  a place  to  merit  its  use.  To  choose  that 
situation  without  detracting  from  the  utility  but  to  en- 
hance it  as  well  as  beautify  the  mural  effect  depends  upon 
the  artistic  production  does  not  enter  into  the  client’s 
selection  if  the  effect  is  desirable,  and  exempting  the 
common  grade  of  hangings  (which  sell  themselves  if  they 
are  said  to  be  “new  spring  styles”)  the  finer  and  artistic 
productions  are  always  salable,  especially  when  same  are 
hand  blocks  and  are  made  for  private  work.  Too  many 
patterns,  too  many  runnings,  too  many  job  lots,  too  many 
sample  books;  these  conditions  have  depleted  the  deco- 
rators’ ranks  and  commercialized  the  industry  to  a “Get- 
what-you-can  basis,”  with  price  a greater  factor  than 
either  age  of  production  or  quality. 

Robert  N.  Hunter,  33  Clinton  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  says  in  reply  to  our  letter ; — 

It  would  be  a decided  advantage  to  all  concerned  if  only 
a portion  of  the  line  was  new  each  year.  Customers  do 
not  insist  on  new  styles.  This  is  proved  by  the  jobbers 
and  importers,  who  carry  over  many  patterns  from  year 
to  year. 

A well  known  decorator  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  writes 
as  follows  : — - 

I would  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  manufacturers  to  produce  an  entire  new 
line  every  year.  This  is  not  done  by  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers and  1 find  that  certain  styles  will  sell  from 
one  year  to  another,  if  designs  and  colorings  are  in  good 
taste.  I give  you  this  information  from  personal  experi- 
ence. 

The  R.  J.  Chapman  Company,  250  West  Eighty- 
seventh  street,  New  York,  reply  to  the  second  ques- 
tion only,  but  in  doing  so  they  give  their  answer 
to  both  of  them  by  saying  that  customers  “select 
what  pleases  them  as  to  color,  etc.  Very  few  ask 
for  new  season  styles.” 

Carl  C.  W.  Dabelstein,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  writes  the 
following  reply 

I think  it  is  a pity  to  throw  a good  pattern  aside  just 
because  there  is  a new  season  started.  A good  paper,  in 
design  and  color,  will  sell  any  time,  while  some  of  the 
most  outlandish  in  design  and  color  sell  only  because  they 
are  new,  and  you  can  be  sure  that  they  won’t  stay  long  on 
the  wall.  The  people  who  buy  goods  of  this  kind  want 
something  different,  but  soon  tire  of  it  when  they  have 
to  see  it  every  day. 
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D.  J.  Donovan,  85  Harvard  place,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  answers  our  letter  as  follows : — 

I would  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  a decided 
advantage  to  both  dealer  and  customer,  if  patterns  of 
recognized  decorative  merit  were  reproduced  each  year, 
or  for  several  years,  instead  of  the  manufacturers  pro- 
ducing an  entire  new  line  annually.  Generally  speaking, 
most  customers  prefer  designs  and  colorings  that  suit  the 
individual  taste,  although  there  are  always  some  people 
who  will  want  something  new  and  different.  However, 
this  class  is  an  exception  to  the  rule.  It  really  seems  to 
me  that,  in  this  age  of  efficiency,  the  great  saving  made 
would  appeal  to  the  majority,  as  most  work  is  competitive 
and  price  cuts  the  figure. 

Neil  M.  Muirhead,  of  Muirhead’s  Art  and  Crafts 
Shops,  corner  Broad  and  State  streets,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  says; — 

In  our  opinion,  it  would  be  better  for  the  wall  paper 
manufacturers  not  to  make  an  entirely  new  line  every 
year.  It  must  be  very  evident  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  dealer  to  clear  out  his  entire  stock  and  if  we  at- 
tempt to  make  the  people  believe  that  we  have  a new 
line  every  season  we  are  making  a statement  contrary  to 
facts. 

Thomas  B.  Akin,  of  F.  T.  Akin  & Co.,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  who,  before  going  into  the  paint  busi- 
ness with  his  father  was  connected  with  a well 
known  Boston  wall  paper  manufacturer,  writes : — 

I feel  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  not  to  strive  to 
produce  such  an  extended  line  each  season,  but  trust 
rather  for  the  originality  of  the  paperhanger  and  deco- 
rator to  secure  the  proper  effect.  I do  not  find  that  our 
customers  insist  on  the  new  season’s  styles,  providing  the 
paper  has  some  merit  as  to  design  and  colorings,  and  if 
the  design  is  good  and  the  colors  harmonize  I see  no  rea- 
son why  the  patterns  could  not  be  offered  for  more  than 
one  season. 

Carl  H.  Dabelstein,  secretary  of  Henry  F.  Dabel- 
stein & Sons,  Inc.,  156  West  Ninety-ninth  street, 
New  York  city,  writes: — 

In  answer  to  your  letter,  whether  I think  it  is  good 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  wall  paper  manufacturers  to 
change  their  complete  line  every  year,  I would  say  that  I 
do  not  consider  it  good  policy  or  business  to  make  such 
complete  change,  as  the  demand  for  good  papers,  which 
are  selected  to  correspond  with  furniture  or  hangings,  is 
generally  made  regardless  of  the  year  in  which  they  were 
printed  and  the  manufacturers,  in  changing  their  line 
every  year,  cater  only  to  that  class  of  customers  who  live 
in  apartments  and  will  probably  move  every  year  and 
decorate  at  the  expense  of  some  one  else.  They  Soon 
tire  of  these  new  creations,  whereas  the  person  who  wants 
good  home  decoration  will  select  suitable  papers,  which 
are  not  necessary  to  be  changed  ever  year  or  two. 

Clarence  L.  Beardsley,  of  the  firm  of  Cross  & 
Beardsley,  90-92  Orange  street,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
writes  as  follows  : — 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  a decided  advantage  to*the  deco- 
rator and  retail  wall  paper  dealer  for  the  wall  paper 
manufacturers  to  continue  in  their  line  each  year  such 
patterns  as  are  practical,  and  have  a decorative  merit, 
no  matter  whether  one  year  old  or  fifty.  Experience 
teaches  us  that  our  better  customers  prefer  using  patterns 
which  are  always  practical  and  do  not  go  out  of  style  from 
year  to  year.  'Some  of  the  better  grade  of  wall  paper 
manufacturers,  for  the  past  few  years,  have  continued 
certain  patterns  in  their  lines,  especially  of  a tapestry  na- 
ture, and,  we  find  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  house 
without  them.  Our  belief  is  that  a good  patterns  or  color 
scheme  is  always  good.  Therefore,  why  try  to  substitute? 

From  up  in  Rockland,  Me.,  the  Edwin  H.  Crie 
Company  write  in  a somewhat  different  strain,  so 
far  as  the  customer  is  concerned,  but  their  own 
opinion  coincides  in  some  degree  with  that  of  other 
decorators.  Their  letter  follows  : — 

We  find  that  our  customers  are  looking  for  something 
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new  and,  as  a rule,  will  speak  of  a paper  that  they  rec- 
ognize as  having  been  seen  by  them  the  previous  season 
and  usually  will  not  buy  the  same  unless  at  a reduced 
price.  Of  course,  we  sometimes  duplicate  on  the  best 
patterns  and  think  the  manufacturers  would  do  well  to 
carry  some  of  their  very  best  sellers  for  more  than  one 
season.  Ordinarily  I would  say  it  would  be  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  retailer  if  the  manufacturer  showed  at  least 
two-thirds  to  three-quarters  of  new  goods. 

John  H.  Werner,  320  Market  avenue,  North 
Canton,  Ohio,  says: — 

I believe  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  retail  wall 
paper  dealers  as  well  as  the  manufacturers  to  repeat  some 
of  the  patterns  the  second  season,  but  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  change  the  coloring.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
meritorious  and  decorative  patterns  are  left  on  the  shelf 
for  a season  or  more,  which  is  due  to  inefficiency  of 
salesmanship  and  the  lack  of  such  ability  is  not  only  un- 
profitable to  the  dealer  but  unfruitful  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  manufacturers 
would  combine  some  effort  and  means  whereby  to  send 
out  efficient  demonstrators  or  instructors  to  educate 
dealers  and  the  salesmen  how  to  make  up  combinations 
for  the  various  requirements  in  presenting  the  goods  in 
an  efficient  manner  to  the  customers  it  would  very  ma- 


Railway 

Steel  Car  Surgery. 

STEEL  car  surgery  is  a department  of  work 
which  practically  every  master  car  painter 
must  sooner  or  later  become  acquainted  with 
— become,  in  fact,  'an  expert  practitioner  in  all  the 
details  involved.  The  day  of  the  wooden  coach  is 
fast  passing,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  the  gaunt 
and  unyielding  metal  monster  whose  body  is 
hacked  at  and  gouged  and  beset  by  countless 
enemies  whose  attacks  are  not  so  easily  disclosed 
upon  the  surface  of  the  wooden  car.  The  carpenter 
is  able  to  saw  and  hew  and  work  the  wood  into  a 
form  and  shape  ready  for  the  painter,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  steel  surface  he  sweats  and  labors  in 
the  well  known  manner  of  a galley  slave  to  get 
the  metal  into  some  presentable  form  of  smooth- 
ness and  levelness  for  the  paint  and  varnish,  and 
many  times  he  makes  a sorry  mess  of  it.  Because 
of  this  fact,  the  surgery  necessary  to  bring  the 
steel  surface  along  to  a finish  is  much  more  ex- 
acting and  elaborate  and,  if  anything,  calls  for  a 
higher  degree  of  skill  than  is  characteristic  of  any 
design  fashioned  on  the  face  of  the  wooden  car. 
The  steel  car  does  not,  to  be  sure,  break  to  pieces 
as  does  the  wooden  one,  but  it  is  a victim  of  twist- 
ing and  distortion  and  of  wrinkles  and  buckles  and 
corrosion,  of  sufficient  intensity  to  demand  the 
best  possible  skill  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
paint  shop  force.  Nevertheless,  there  is  something 
uncommonly  fascinating  in  this  work  of  restoring 
the  batteied  and  battle-scarred  mass  of  steel  to  a 
smooth  and  shining  field  of  paint  and  varnish. 
When  the  worn  and  disfigured  surface  comes  in 
for  treatment  it  is  the  policy  of  wisdom  to  get  the 
breaks  and  cuts  and  whatsoever  of  breakage  is 
ready  for  the  work,  touched  up  with  some  good 
rust  inhibitive  primer  or  coating,  of  sufficient  body 
to  offer  a safe  foothold  for  the  putty  that  it  is 
necessary  to  apply.  This  touching  up,  so  far  as 
possible,  should  be  done  before  the  washing  is 


terially  obviate  carrying  patterns  from  season  to  season. 
It  is  very  seldom  that  a customer  will  ask  for  a new 
season’s  style  if  the  dea.er  has  a reputation  in  the  com- 
munity and  the  goods  are  properly  presented.  In  con- 
clusion, the  writer  is  quite  confident  that  he  could  sell 
most  any  season’s  pattern  as  long  as  he  has  sufficient 
variety  of  border  and  decorations  at  his  disposal  to  pro- 
duce a harmonious  combination,  may  it  be  of  almost  any 
coloring  scheme. 

This  subject  of  the  continuation  of  the  best  wall 
paper  patterns  for  a longer  period  than  a single 
season  is  such  an  important  one  that  we  are  sure 
the  manufacturers  would  appreciate  a general  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  part  of  decorators  and 
retail  wall  paper  dealers.  We  therefore  invite 
every  reader  of  The  Painters  Magazine  who  uses 
or  sells  wall  paper,  to  write  us.  giving  their  views 
upon  the  matter,  that  we  may  publish  them  in  a 
subsequent  issue.  We  feel  sure  that  the  manu- 
facturers would  be  only  too  willing  to  carry  out  the 
desires  of  the  majority  of  the  trade,  and  that  the)’" 
always  have  the  interests  of  the  users  and  retailers 
of  their  products  at  heart. 
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performed,  especially  if  the  surface  shows  evi- 
dences of  rust.  And  these  rusty  spots,  by  the  way, 
require  cleaning  out  and  scourging  of  the  dross 
until  the  metal  is  fresh  and  new.  Sanding  and 
emerying  are  the  most  available  methods  of  pre- 
paring the  patches  of  corrosion  for  painting.  This 
should  be  followed  at  once  with  a coat  of  pigment 
to  seal  the  crippled  spot  from  moisture.  In  putty- 
ing the  steel  surface  cars  is  needed  to  fill  the  abra- 
sion flush  with  the  surrounding  surface,  and 
make  this  same  filling  as  smooth  as  good  work- 
manship is  capable  of.  This  will  not  only  save 
expense  in  rubbing  down,  but  it  will  furnish  a 
better  looking  job  when  the  finish  finds  a place  on 
the  surface.  Parts  of  the  surface  which  show 
cracks  and  fine  checks  should  have  a coat  of  prep- 
aration stuff,  after  which,  in  due  time,  they  will 
best  be  attended  to  by  draw  puttying,  working 
the  pigment  out  smooth  in  order  to  reduce  the  sur- 
facing to  the  minimum.  To  catch  the  premonitorv 
symptoms  and  eliminate  them  is  the  one  telling 
stroke  that  will  prove  the  .ounce  of  prevention  in 
the  matter  of  rust  ravages.  Then,  in  addition,  to 
coat  rip  and  build  a strong  body  of  pigment  over 
these  fractured  and  fissured  places  until  one  part 
of  the  car,  in  the  case  of  paint  requirements,  is 
quite  as  strong  as  another,  represents  the  sum  of 
the  whole  issue  in  making  ready  for  the  color  and 
varnish  coats. 


Surfacing  Putty. 

HERE  is  a class  of  work  that,  as  a rule,  is 
shunned  and  belittled  by  a majority  of 
painters.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  important 
part  of , the  car  painting  business,  especially  on 
roads  which  have  a large  number  of  curves  and 
tunnels  and  other  features  of  track  operation 
which  are  naturally  productive  of  surface  break- 
age, gouges,  etc.  All  these  dents  and  disfigure- 
ments must  be  taken  care  of  in  order  to  keep  the 
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equipment  in  presentable  shape,  and  yield  a finish 
that  keeps  the  car  in  its  prime.  Following  the 
puttying  of  the  car,  which  operation  comes  in  ol- 
der after  the  touching  up  of  the  surface  with  pig- 
ment, comes  the  work  of  rubbing  or  sandpaper- 
ing the  putty.  Many  of  the  places  will  need  the 
rubbing  stone  to  fetch  the  material  down  level 
with  the'  surface,  and  again  others  will  come  down 
by  sandpapering  with  either  No.  1 or  No.  1/4 
paper,  a finer  grade  being  sometimes  used  for  the 
final  smoothing  ofif.  Not  a few  of  the  spots  will 
probably  require  some  rubbing,  simply  as  a mat- 
ter of  getting  the  right  degree  of  surface  fineness, 
but  in  any  event  care  must  be  exercised  in  order 
that  the  surface  may  be  restored  and  put  in  prac- 
tically as  good  shape  as  when  new.  This  is  often 
dene,  and  the  cars  go  out  looking  as  fine  as  when 
they  ran  out  of  the  maker's  shop.  Succeeding  in 
this,  the  painter  has  a right  to  compliment  him- 
self, for  at  best  it  is  a difficult  job  of  work  At 
ihe  very  beginning  of  the  season  a good  reliable 
gang  of  rough  rubbers  and  sandpaper  mechanics 
should  be  engaged  to  take  care  of  this  work,  and 
they  should  be  given  piecework,  or  at  any  rate,  al- 
lowed gobd  wages  for  the  work,  because,  in  the 
long  run,  it  will  be  found  the  very  foundation  of 
the  entire  structure  of  paint  and  varnish,  and  as 
this  work  goes  so  goes  all  else.  It  is  a wise  plan 
to  impress  this  fact  upon  the  mind;  of  the  men  en- 
trusted with  the  work,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
cultivate  enthusiasm  for  it  and  take  pride  in  doing 
it  well.  Indeed,  not  long  since  the  writer  heard  a 
foreman  painter  declare  that  the  men  in  the  rough- 
stuff  and  putty  sandpapering  gang  were  the  back- 
bone of  his  shop.  All  else  depended,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  this  shrewd  foreman,  upon  the  ability 
of  these  men  to  get  the  work  ready  for  the  paint- 
ers. When  these  rough  and  ready  chaps  were  be- 
hind with  their  work  all  other  employes  were  lag- 
ging. Hence  the  importance  of  having  good  men 
assigned  to  do  humble  tasks. 


Moisture  an  Arch  Enemy  of  Durable  Painting. 

IN  the  hearing  of  the  writer  a master  painter  re- 
cently likened  moisture  to  the  plotting  of  His 
Satanic  Majesty  Said  the  foreman  painter; — 
‘‘Moisture  is  the  root  of  all  the  evils  which  beset 
the  railway  paint  shop.”  This  matter  of  moisture 
is  the  starting  agency  for  a train  of  surface 
troubles  which  end  only  when  the  finish  literally 
curls  up  and  blows  away,  and  the  entire  fabric  of 
pigment  goes  to  pieces.  In  the  case  of  the  steel 
car  it  has  been  found  that  water  getting  into  joints 
and  crevices  about  the  deck. sash,  and  their  fitting 
into  the  deck  construction,  quickly  develops  cor- 
rosion and  decay,  which  disease  progresses  despite 
the  best  planned  efforts  of  the  paint  shop  force 
until  in  time,  which  arrives  quickly  oftener  than 
not,  the  steel  shell  falls  apart.  This  condition  has 
been  anticipated  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  many 
shops,  it  is  no  longer  the  practice  to  wash  the  car 
deck,  this  part  of  the  car  being  dry  cleaned  at 
an  advance  in  price  over  the  washing  process. 
Such  a method  is  considered  a reasonable  “Safety 
hirst”  procedure  as  well  as  in  the  strict  line  of 
economy.  Not  only  on  this  part  of  the  car,  but 
elsewhere,  the  inroads  of  moisture  are  fought' with 
preventive  measures,  with  the  view  of  confining 
the  moisture  to  a restricted  area,  from  which  point 
it  is  then  bound  and  gagged  with  all  the  elements 
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of  paint  and  varnish  and  straightway  given  no 
mercy.  Moisture  begets  rust  and  corrosion  anu 
when  these  appear  the  way  to  uproot  the  disease 
is  to  dig  the  rust  up  from  the  very  subsoil  of  its 
growth,  making  the  metal  clean  and  bright.  Then 
get  enough  coats  of  pigment  in  place  to  effectually 
choke  the  enemy  and  hold  it  in  submission  for  at 
least  a reasonable  length  of  time,  if  not  for  all 
time.  Keeping  everlastingly  at  it  is  the  key  to  the 
successful  control  of  the  moisture  problem,  using 
for  the  warfare  thoroughgoing  methods  and  ma- 
terials of  a quality  above  suspicion. 


Oven  Baking  the  Coach  Finish. 

SOME  two  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
installed  an  experimental  paint  and  varnish  bak- 
ing oven  at  its  Altoona  plant,  and  the  results 
secured  were,  at  the  time,  declared  to  be  all  that  could 
be  expected,  although  the  officials  spoke  guardedly 
in  reference  to  the  matter  of  durability,  charging, 
rightly  enough,  that  this  feature  was  a thing  of  the 
future.  It  appears,  however,  that  even  this  phase  of 
the  subject  has  been  satisfactory,  for  now  comes  the 
assurance  spread  abroad  in  the  daily  press  that  two 
more  ovens  are  to  be,  or  are  being,  installed  at  the 
Altoona  plant  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  scope 
of  the  oven  baking  work.  It  is  stated,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  should  these  additional  ovens  prove  the 
success  that  the  initial  one  has,  others  will  be  added 
steadily  until  eight  or  ten  have  been  installed,  thus 
making  a battery  through  which  cars  may  be  shuttled 
at  an  amazing  pace  compared  to  the  present  rate.  A 
hose  is  being  used  at  the  Altoona  shops  to  spray  the 
paint  and  varnish  on,  so  the  daily  papers  gravely  ex- 
plain, thereby  reducing  the  amount  of  labor  necessary 
to  handle  the  work.  The  time  required  to  paint  and 
finish  a car,  by  the  oven  baking  method,  has  been 
reduced  from  the  old  way  of  sixteen  and  eighteen 
days  to  seven  and  eight.  The  efficiency  of  the  spray- 
ing and  baking  method,  granting  it  to  be 
the  equal  of  the  hand  and  air  drying  method 
in  durability,  once  the  apparatus  has  been  in- 
staled  and  the  equipment  made  ready  for  use,  can- 
not logically  be  controverted.  However,  in  all  but 
the  largest  plants,  the  cost  of  installation  will  doubt- 
less, for  some  time  to  come  at  least,  prove  practically 
prohibitive.  The  innovation,  nevertheless,  blazes  the 
way  lay  which,  in  the  coming  years,  the  painting  and 
finishing  of  the  passenger  car  equipment  is  to  be  very 
largely  performed.  It  indicates,  moreover,  the  revo- 
lutionary processes  which  are  again  in  store  for  the 
employes  of  the  painting  department,  including  the 
shifting  of  the  pro  rata  of  the  force  so  employed. 
In  the  matter  of  output,  based  on  time  allowance,  cost 
of  labor,  etc.,  the  oven  baking  system  promises  some- 
thing which  railroads,  fettered  and  prodded  by  Fed- 
eral interference  and  by  other  combinations  bent 
chiefly  upon  getting  the  iron  heel  athwart  the  neck  of 
the  corporate  body,  have  long  been  looking  for  and 
welcoming  with  ready  assent. 
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Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 


Painting  Near  Dangerous  Machinery. 

THAT  an  employe  directed  to  paint  near 
shafting  in  a mechanical  establishment  may 
recover  damages  for  injuries  sustained 
through  his  clothing  being  caught  on  a set  screw  on 
the  shaft,  which  the  employer  has  failed  to  safe- 
guard as  required  by  State  law,  is  established  by  a 
decision  handed  down  the  other  day  by  the  Neb- 
raska Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  McCarthy  vs. 
Village  of  Ravenna,  157  Northwestern  Reporter, 
629.  This  assumes,  of  course,  that  the  employe  did 
not  contribute  to  the  accident  through  his  own 
. carelessness. 


New  York  Compensation  Act  Applied. 

THE  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission 
has  awarded  compensation  under  work- 
men’s compensation  law  in  a case  where 
one  Scnalke  agreed  to  renovate  the  exterior  of  a 
building,  and  after  starting  the  work  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a partner  or  superintendent  left  the  job 
under  the  supervision  of  the  latter,  who  employed 
his  own  brother  to  assist  in  completing  the  job.  It 
was  while  at  this  work  that  the  brother  was  in- 
jured in  falling  several  stories  as  he  attempted  to 
descend  a rope  from  the  scaffold  on  which  he  had 
been  employed.  The  commission  findsi  that,  al- 
though Schalke  did  not  personally  employ  the  in- 
jured man,  he  was  bound  by  the  act  of  the  man  he 
left  in  charge  of  the  work  in  engaging  claimant. 


Liability  for  Injury  to  Customer. 

A DEALER  is  not  liable  for  injury  to  a cus- 
tomer through  falling  down  an  elevator 
well  in  the  former’s  warehouse,  where  it 
appears  that,  without  invitation  to  do  so,  the  latter 
entered  by  another  than  the  customary  door,  and 
passed  along  a dark  way  filled  with  obstacles. 
(New  York  Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Division; 
Miller  vs.  Barker,  Rose  & Clinton  Company;  158 
New  York  Supplement,  865.) 


Injury  to  Goods  in  Transit. 

IMPORTANCE  of  the  question  whether 
goods  shipped  to  a buyer  are  sold  f.  o.  b. 
place  of  shipment  or  at  the  destination  is 
illustrated  by  a recent  decision  of  the  Texas  Court 
of  Civil  Appeals,  where  it  is  held  that  where  glass 
was  sold  for  delivery  by  the  seller  in  the  town 
where  the  buying  retail  dealer  lived,  the  latter  was 
entitled  to  recover  the  price  paid  for  glass  broken 
in  transit,  regardless  of  whether  the  seller  caused 
the  damage  by  negligent  packing  or  not.  (Texas 
Glass  and  Paint  Company  vs.  Darnell  Lumber  Cor- 
poration, 185  Southwestern  Reporter,  965.)  But 
all  the  courts  adhere  to  the  rule  that  when  goods 
are  sold  for  delivery  at  the  place  of  shipment,  the 
railway  company  becoming  the  buyer’s  agent  for 
the  purpose  of  transportation,  the  buyer  has  no 
claim  against  the  seller  for  damaged  condition  of 
the  goods  on  their  arrival,  if  it  appears  that  they 
were  shipped  in  proper  condition  and  were  suitably 
packed.  Tn  such  case,  the  buyer  must  seek  his 
remedy  against  the  railway  company. 


Injury  to  Pedestrians. 

AN  important  and  interesting  case  involvin 
the  liability  of  a subcontractor  painting 
building  for  injury  to  a pedestrian  due  to 
fall  of  a plank  in  the  moving  of  a trestle  along  a 
sidewalk,  has  just  been  decided  by  the  California 
District  Court  of  Appeal — Gordon  vs.  Roberts  et 
al,  157  Pacific  Reporter.  15.  Biorci,  the  subcon- 
tractor, was  exonterated  from  liability  because  it 
was  proved  that  the  owner  had  assumed  the  duty 
of  moving  the  trestle.  The  gist  of  the  opinion  ap- 
pears in  the  following  paragraph  : 

“We  can  find  no  evidence  which  justifies  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  as  against  Biorci.  It  matters  not 
at  all  whether  he  was  an  independent  contractor  as 
to  the  doing  of  the  painting  or  decorating;  no 
negligent  act  of  his  was  committed  while  in  the 
performance  of  that  work  which  resulted  in  any 
damage  to  the  plaintiff.  The  sole  cause  of  the  in- 
jury was  the  act  of  the  men  designated  by  the 
owner  to  move  the  trestle.  This  moving  was  done, 
so  far  as  the  evidence  shows,  without  the  assistance 
of  Biorci  or  either  of  his  men  and  without  any 
right  in  Biorci  to  give  any  direction  as  to  how  the 
work  should  be  performed.” 


Employer’s  Liability  Concerning  Ladders. 

A LATE  decision  of  the  Arkansas  Supreme 
Court  recognizes  the  rule  of  law  that  an 
an  employe  required  to  use  a ladder  must 
take  notice  of  dangers  incident  to  its  use,  so  far  as 
concerns  its  obvious  condition  in  not  being  fastened 
at  the  bottom,  or  in  the  fact  that  a hook  at  the  top 
is  bent  in  such  manner  that  the  ladder  is  apt  to 
siip.  The  court  said: 

“While  the  servant  is  not  required  to  inspect  the 
appliances  of  the  business  in  which  he  is  employed, 
to  see  whether  or  not  there  are  latent  defects  that 
render  their  use  more  than  ordinarily  hazardous,  he 
is  required  to  take  notice  of  such  defects  as  are 
obvious  to  the  senses.  He  is  not  bound  to  make  an 
examination  to  find  defects,  for  that  is  the  duty  of 
the  master,  but  he  does  assume  those  risks  that 
are  patent  to  ordinary  observation.  In  other  words, 
while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master,  through  his  in- 
spector, to  search  for  hidden  defects,  the  servant 
is  required  to  take  notice  of  such  defects  as  are 
open  to  ordinary  observation  while  going  about  his 
work.” 

This  statement  of  the  court  will  be  understood 
as  relating  only  to  cases  where  it  is  not  part  of  an 
employe’s  assumed  duties  tof  inspect  appliances 
used  by  him,  but  only  to  those  cases  where  ladders, 
etc.  are  furnished  to  men  without  their  own  selec- 
tion of  them. 

And,  in  a contemporary  decision  of  the  Spring- 
field,  Mo.,  Court  of  Appeals,  in  the  case  of  Powell 
vs.  Walker,  185  Southwestern  Reporter.  532.  it 
was  held  that  an  employe  who  was  ordered  to  use 
a ladder  not  the  property  of  his  employer,  but  bor- 
rowed from  the  owner  of  the  building  on  which 
work  was  being  done,  could  not  hold  the  employer 
responsible  for  a defect  in  the  ladder,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a showing  that  the  employer  had  occasion 
to  inspect  it. 
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THE  COMING  OHIO  CONVENTION. 
First  Call. 

YOUR  attention  is  called  to  the  coming  convention  of 
the  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Associa- 
tion of  Ohio  at  Cedar  Point,  July  18-21,  and  we  ask 
that  you  make  every  effort  to  be  with  us  on  that  occasion. 
This  will  he  our  twenty-fifth  annual,  and  let  us  make  it  a 
silver  jubilee  event.  A new  feature  will  be  given  a trial, 
in  making  all  our  sessions,  excepting  the  one  on  Friday, 
open  to  the  craft  in  general.  Every  member  is  expected 
to  pass  the  word  along  and  bring  other  craftsmen  with 
them.  “The  more  the  merrier.” 

At  this  convention  the  advance  in  our  annual  dues  be- 
comes effective,  and  it  behooves  us  to  get  enough  more 
profit  and  pleasure  than  in  the  past  to  offset  the  extra 
cost. 

The  members  of  our  Entertainment  Committee  assure 
me  they  are  wide  awake  and  stirring,  and  promise  all  a 
good  time  worth  while.  Prominent  educators  and  mem- 
bers of  the  craft  from  other  States  will  be  present,  filling 
a part  in  our  program  and  are  well  deserving  a large  at- 
tendance to  welcome  them. 

The  usual  rates  will  prevail  at  convention  headquarters, 
and  I would  advise  you  to  make  your  reservations  early.  1 
need  not  say  more — only  come! 

Fraternally  yours, 

426  Reading  Road,  Joel  Kennedy, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Secretary-Treasurer. 


NEW  JERSEY  MASTER  PAINTERS. 

EVERY  contracting  house  painter  and  decorator  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  those  living  in 
nearby  States,  who  can  find  it  convenient  to  attend, 
is  invited — or  rather  expected — to  be  present  at  the  twelfth 
annual  convention  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association  of 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators,  which  will  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Brunswick,  Asbury  Park,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  July’  26,  27  and  28. 

The  morning  of  Wednesday  will  be  given  up  to  regis- 
tration and  a general  getting  together  and  handshaking. 
Old  acquaintances  will  be  renewed,  and  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  make  new  friends. 

If  you  have  never  been  to  one  of  these  conventions  be- 
fore, when  you  arrive  at  the  hotel,  go  right  to  the  Regis- 
tration Committee’s  desk,  sign  your  name  and  get  ac- 
quainted. Don’t  hang  back  and  wait  for  somebody  to  seek 
you  out,  for  at  a summer  resort  hotel  there  are  so  many 
people  besides  those  attending  the  convention  that  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  Reception  Committee  to  spot,  those  who 
belong  to  the  trade,  unless  they  happen  to  be  personally 
acquainted.  But  if  you  make  yourselves  known,  you  will 
surely  get  a warm  welcome  and  a hearty  greeting. 

There  are  many  features  on  the  business  program  of 
the  convention  that  will  be  of  great  interest  to  every  em- 
ploying painter,  both  from  a practical  and  from  a busi- 
ness standpoint.  Come  prepared  to  take  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions that  follow  the  reading  of  the  papers  and  to  get 
all  the  benefit  you  can  from  the  convention. 

The  ‘‘Question  Box’’  will  enable  you  to  obtain  help  to 
solve  the  difficult  trade  problems  that  you  are  up  against. 
Come  prepared  to  put  some  practical  or  business  question 
in  the  box,  on  which  you  desire  the  help  of  your  brother 
craftsmen. 

A business  session  will  be  held  Wednesday  afternoon, 
beginning  at  2.  p.  m.  Two  sessions  will  be  held  on  Thurs- 
day, beginning  at  9 a.  m.  and  at  2 p.  m. ; a continuous  ses- 
sion will  be  held  Friday,  beginning  at  9 a.  m„  and  lasting 
until  the  business  of  the  convention  is  finished. 

Nevertheless,  there  will  be  ample  time  to  enjoy  the  fine 
bathing  and  other  pleasures  for  which  Asbury  Park  is 
famous,  as  well  as  to  take  part  in  the  entertainment  fea- 
tures that  will  be  specially  provided  for  the  members  and 
for  the  ladies  that  accompany  them.  And,  by  the  way, 
do  not  forget  to  bring  the  ladies,  for  they  add  much  to  the 


enjoyment  of  the  convention,  and  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  your  wife  is  as  much  entitled  to  a summer  outing  as 
you  are. 

The  Hotel  Brunswick  is  the  headquarters.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  kept  hotels  in  that  city  of  summer  hotels.  But 
for  those  who  cannot  get  accommodations  at  the  Bruns- 
wick, there  are  hundreds  of  other  hotels  and  boarding 
houses,  at  all  prices,  ready  to  provide  you  with  all  the 
needed  comforts.  The  railroads  issue  lists  of  Asbury  Park 
hotels,  which  will  be  furnished  on  application  to  your 
nearest  ticket  agent,  or  you  can  write  to  the  Asbury  Park 
Information  Bureau,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Asbury  Park  is  reached  by  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey,  either  by  train  direct,  or  by  boat  to  Atlantic  High- 
lands and  by  train  the  rest  of  the  way;  also  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  Tickets  issued  from  New  York  are 
good  going  by  any  of  the  three  routes  named,  and  return- 
ing by  the  same  or  any  other  route  at  your  option. 

Practical  Exhibit. 

A committee  on  Exhibits  of  Practical  Work  has  been 
appointed,  consisting  of  William  P.  Symonds  and  Edward 
Hurst  Brown.  All  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Association 
are  requested — without  further  notification — to  do  their 
part  to  make  this  exhibit  a success.  The  following  sug- 
gestions are  made  for  practical  exhibits:  — 

Decorative  sketches  of  any  kind;  photographs  showing 
rooms  that  have  been  decorated;  photographs  giving  in- 
terior or  exterior  views  of  your  shop  or  store;  one  or 
more  panels  or  pieces  of  wood  trim  finished  in  enamel  or 
hardwood  finish — regular  commercial  work  such  as  you 
would  expect  an  architect  to  be  satisfied  with,  and  not  spe- 
cially prepared  to  show  something  extra  fine.  A label 
should  be  attached  giving  the  specification  or  method  used 
in  finishing.  Grained  panels;  specimens  of  sign  painting 
or  show  card  work;  painted  blinds  that  do  not  stick; 
painted  fly  screens  that  are  not  filled  up  with  paint; 
screens  showing  wall  paper  decorations;  in  short,  any 
practical  example  of  first-class  workmanship  that  will  in- 
terest your  brother  craftsmen  and  instruct  those  of  the 
public  who  may  care  to  come  and  see  what  good  painting 
is.  Also  send  samples  of  time  sheets  or  daily  time  re- 
ports, or  other  office  helps  that  you  use  in  your  shop. 

Help  the  Committee  Make  the  Exhibit  a Success. 

All  articles  intended  for  exhibition  should  be  sent  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  care  Hotel  Brunswick,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.,  so  that  they  will  be  received  not  later  than 
July  25.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  bring  them  with  you. 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS’  MEETING. 

THE  representatives  of  the  Associate  Members  of  the 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  held  a meeting  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Newark  Association  on  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day, June  9,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  arrange  for  the 
entertainment  to  be  given  to  the  convention  on  Thursday 
evening,  July  27. 

Some  of  those  present  asked  that  it  be  made  perfectly 
clear  to  the  master  painters  that  the  change  from  an  after- 
noon entertainment  and  clam  bake  was  made  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  of  the  Master  Painters’  Association,  and 
not  by  the  material  men. 

Secretary  Witt,  of  the  Master  Painters'  Association, 
said  he  would  make  a statement  to  that  effect  in  sending 
out  the  notices  of  the  convention.  The  Executive  Board 
had  thought  that  the  change  would  be  of  benefit  to  the 
Association,  and  would  tend  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  charge  that  many  painters  went  to  Asbury  Park  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  participating  in  the  entertainment 
furnished  by  the  manufacturers,  and  did  not  attend  the 
sessions  of  the  convention. 

A number  of  suggestions  for  the  entertainment  were 
made,  and  after  discussing  them  at  some  length,  it  was 
decided  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee,  with  power  to  act.  It  is  safe  to  say, 
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however,  that  the  master  painters  and  their  families  at- 
tending the  convention,  will  find  that  Thursday  evening, 
July  27,  will  be  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  occasions  in 
the  history  of  the  Association. 


CONNECTICUT  STATE  OUTING. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
Connecticut  was  held  June  7,  and  the  date  for  the 
summer  meeting  and  outing  has  been,  fixed  for  Saturday, 
August  19.  It  will  be  an  all  day  session,  followed  by  a shore 
dinner,  and  will  be  held  at  the  Tabard  Inn,  Morris  Cove, 
New  Haven,  where  these  outings  have  been  held  on  sev- 
eral previous  occasions.  The  inn  is  easily  accessible  by 
electric  cars  from  the  New  Haven  depot,  or  may  be  reached 
by  automobile  over  some  of  the  good  roads  for  which  Con- 
necticut is  famous.  It  is  hoped  that  a large  number  of 
enthusiastic  Nutmeg  State  master  painters  and  visitors 
from  other  States  will  be  present  at  the  outing. 


CANADIAN  CONVENTION  POSTPONED. 

SECRETARY  STEWART  N.  HUGHES  informs  us  that 
at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  it  was  thought  wise  not  to  hold  the  annual  con- 
vention, in  July,  at  the  Brant  Hotel,  Burlington,  as  pre- 
viously announced,  but  because  of  present  conditions  in 
Canada,  due  to  the  European  war,  it  would  be  best  to  post- 
pone it  until  later  in  the  year.  It  was  therefore  decided 
to  hold  the  convention  some  time  in  December,  the  exact 
date  not  yet  being  fixed.  The  sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
New  Technical  School,  in  Toronto.  This  will  give  those 
attending  the  convention  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 


work  of  the  school.  The  Association  hopes  to  have  a large 
number  of  master  painters  from  the  United  States  in  at- 
tendance. Announcement  of  dates  and  arrangements  will 
be  made  in  due  time. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  PROFESSOR  LADD. 

IT  had  been  the  intention  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  to 
present  at  the  Cincinnati  convention  a set  of  testi- 
monial resolutions  to  Professor  E.  F.  Ladd,  of  Fargo,  N. 
D.,  in  recognition  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
master  painters  of  the  country  in  obtaining  paint  labeling 
legislation.  Because  of  his  unavoidable  absence  from  the 
convention,  the  presentation  was  omitted,  but  a beauti- 
fully engrossed  copy  of  the  resolutions,  suitably  framed, 
was  sent  to  Professor  Ladd  after  the  convention.  Our  il- 
lustration is  so  clear  it  is  not  necessary  to  reprint  the 
resolutions. 

John  Dewar,  chairman  of  the  Testimonial  Committee, 
sends  us  the  following  extract  from  a letter  received  from 
Professor  Ladd:  — 

“There  has  just  come  to  hand  the  testimonial  from  the 
International  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors, as  presented  through  the  Committee  on  Testimonial 
and  the  officials  of  the  Association. 

“I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I appreciate  this  unex- 
pected honor  and  confidence  on  the  part  of  those  with 
whom  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  associated,  to 
some  extent,  in  endeavoring  to  improve  the  paint  condi- 
tion of  this  country. 

“A  testimonial  such  as  has  been  presented  through  your 
efforts  and  those  of  others  in  the  Association,  seldom 
comes  to  a man,  and  I have  had  nothing  that  has  touched 
me  more  fully  than  this  token  of  appreciation  that  will 
always  be  prized  by  myself  and  family.” 


Director,  Agricultural  Experiment  -Station 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 

Wko  first  advocated  and  had  enacted  into  legislative  form  tkekonest 
labeling  of  those  paints,  colors  and  other  products  pertaining  to  the 
painting  craft,  thus  ensuring  the  user  of  these  products  full  weights  and 
measures  of  known  composition. 

V/hose  nation  wide,  campaign  for  these  principles  bas  been  pro- 
mulgated through  a desire  to  aid  the  painter  in  obtaining  honestly 
labeled  paints,  to  assistthe  house  owner  in  securing  durable  paint- 
ing u/ork,  and  whose  practical  paint  tests  have  been  instrumentahn 
demonstrating  the  superiority  of  honestly  labeled  products. 

International  Association  of  flaster  Painters  and  Decorators. 


— / i 

Committee-  onTestimonioJ, 


'v'7.vV.-  President 
^ . Vice  President 
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Testimonial  Presented  to  Prof.  E.  F.  Ladd,  of  the  International  Association. 
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Notices  from  Secretary  McGhan 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD  MEETING.  NOTES  OF  ASSOCIATION  ACTIVITY. 


International  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

President  William  J.  Albrecht  directs  that  the  midsum- 
mer meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  he  held  at  the  Hotel 
Breakers,  Cedar  Point,  Ohio  (Sandusky),  Monday,  July 
17,  1916,  at  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

This  place  of  meeting  was  selected  by  the  president  be- 
cause of  its  central  location,  affording  the  minimum  of 
travel  or  inconvenience  to  the  greater  number  of  mem- 
bers to  attend  this  meeting.  The  hotel  accommodations, 
etc.,  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

The  Ohio  State  Association  also  meets  at  the  same 
place,  opening  the  following  day,  July  18,  and  those  who 
can  afford  the  time  of  a few  days  would  find  it  most  en- 
joyable. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  delegates  to  this  meeting  will 
come  prepared  to  arrange  an  exceptional  program  for  the 
annual  convention  to  be  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
February,  1917. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Southern  Building,  A.  H.  McGhan, 

Washington,  D.  C„  Secretary. 

June  1,  1916. 


BRIGHT  PROSPECTS  AHEAD. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir — There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  International  Associa 
tion  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and'  Canada,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Cedar 
Point,  Ohio,  July  17,  will  mark  the  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  the  Association,  and  progress  will  then  be 
towards  the  larger  field  of  usefulness. 

Charters  for  new  associations  have  been  forwarded 
Tusla,  Okla.,  Texarkana,  Tex.,  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  the 
latter  city  already  reporting  a membership  of  forty-eight. 
A new  association  has  been  established  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
of  twenty-five  members,  and  State  Organizer  Marsh  re- 
ports very  good  prospects  of  shortly  establishing  an  as- 
sociation at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  of  twenty  members.  Asso- 
ciations at  Louisville,  Ky„  and  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  have 
been  reinstated,  and  several  individual  members  at  other 
points  have  been  enrolled.  This  office  is  constantly  cor- 
responding with  a number  of  points  where  there  are  no 
associations — such  as  Norfolk,  Va„  Wilmington,  Del., 
Portland,  Me.,  and  others.  They  all  express  interest,  and 
eyery  effort  is  being  made  to  enroll  them  in  membership. 

Hundreds  of  reputable  master  painters  in  cities  where 
there  are  no  State  associations  are  being  addressed  by 
this  office. 

It  now  only  remains  for  the  Executive  Board,  at  their 
forthcoming  meeting,  to  arrange  a proper  and  interest- 
ing program  to  insure  not  only  a large  increase  in  mem- 
bership, but  a further  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Association,  and  that  will  undoubtedly  be  done. 

Yours  fraternally, 

A.  H.  McGhan, 

Secretary. 

Washington,  June  2. 


Secretary  McGhan  has  sent  to  the  entire  membership  of 
the  International  Association — now  a list  of  2,300 — a copy 
of  a pamphlet  issued  by  the  secretary’s  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  30  Church  street, 
New  York  city,  and  containing  a reprint  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Industrial  Education,  lead  by  H.  E. 
Miles,  chairman,  at  the  twentieth  annual  convention  of 
that  association,  held  in  New  York  city,  May  15. 


There  is  one  thing  you  can  give,  and  yet  keep.  That 
is  your  promise. 


HARTERS  have  been  forwarded  to  the  following 
new  associations:  — 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  J.  N.  Johns,  secretary. 

Texarkana,  Tex.,  G.  S.  Winn,  secretary. 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  S.  J.  McGee,  secretary. 

President  Albrecht  reports  Canton,  Ohio,  having  organ- 
ized, with  twenty-five  members,  Chas.  Felbush,  secretary. 

Reinstated  associations:  — 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Frank  Hartman,  secretary. 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  F.  H.  Olmstead,  secretary.’ 

Increased  membership  and  renewed  interest  in  State 
and  local  associations  is  reported  by  many,  among  them 
being  A.  P.  O’Connor,  secretary  Colorado  State  Associa- 
tion; H.  W.  French,  secretary  Denver,  Colo.,  local;  W.  P. 
Knapton,  secretary  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  local. 

O.  V.  Marsh  reports  the  organization  of  a local  associa- 
tion at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  of  twenty-four  members,  and 
very  good  prospects  of  organizing  locals  at  Norwalk  and 
New  London,  Conn. 

C.  W.  Stowe,  secretary  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  reports  in- 
creases. 

Axel  C.  Stenderup,  Marquette,  Neb.,  and  Lee  R.  Am- 
mons, Pentress,  W.  V.,  were  enrolled  as  individual  mem- 
bers, and  the  secretary’s  office  is  in  correspondence  with 
several  hundred  individuals,  residents  of  towns  and  cities 
where  there  are  now  no  associations,  in  an  endeavor  to 
have  them  enroll  as  members  of  their  respective  State  as- 
ciations. 

New  associations  of  master  painters  have  been  recently 
formed  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  W.  A.  Johnson,  secretary;  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  J.  Robbins,  secretary.  Every  effort  is  be- 
ing made  to  obtain  affiliation  of  these  associations  with 
the  International. 

Effort  is  being  made  to  reinstate  associations  that  have 
drifted  apart  at  several  points,  such  as  Newport,  R.  I., 
where  a good  friend  of  the  International,  in  C.  P.  Ward, 
of  Dorey  & Ward,  is  interesting  those  locally,  and  Mr. 
Schwenzfeier,  of  Bliss  & Schwenzfeier,  at  Pasadena,  Cal., 
is  likewise  assisting  in  trying  to  bring  the  members  of 
that  association  together  again. 

New  York  State  Secretary-Treasurer  Carl  Goddertz  is 
very  much  interested  in  securing  the  membership  of  the 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  association,  and  the  secretary’s  office 
is  assisting  by  correspondence  with  the  local  secretary, 
Geo.  I.  Moone. 

The  mid-summer  conventions  to  be  held  by  the  State 
associations  are: — New  Jersey,  July  26-28;  Colorado,  July 
25-28;  Connecticut,  August  19;  Illinois,  August  1-4:  Ohio, 
July  18-21;  Wisconsin,  July  25-27,  and  Missouri,  in  Au- 
gust. 

COMMERCIAL  ORGANIZATIONS  AND 
THEIR  REATION  TO  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT. 

The.  following  address  was  delivered  by  A.  H.  McGahn, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  at  the  twenty-first  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
held  in  New  York  on  May  17. 

The  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  is  very  appreciative  of  the 
opportunity  of  appearing  before  this  convention,  and  pre- 
senting from  their  point  of  view  the  necessity  of  closer 
relations  of  commercial  organizations  with  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  advocating  closer  relations  with  the  government,  at- 
tention is  called  to  such  very  close  and  century  old  rela- 
tions which  existed  in  the  past  between  the  governments 
of  the  older  countries  of  Europe  and  commercial  organiza- 
tions. Business  in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe  has 
been  backed  up  by  the  respective  governments  in  the  past, 
and  will  be  backed  up  more  than  ever  in  the  years  follow- 
ing the  present  war,  in  their  efforts  to  attain  or  secure 
trade,  therefore  it  is  well  at  this  time  that  full  meaning 
be  given  the  term  “Preparedness.”  Ask  yourself,  should 
not  “Industrial  Preparedness”  be  the  watchwords?  It  is 
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now  more  than  ever  a fact  that  relations  between  govern- 
ment and  business  should  be  mutually  helpful. 

Scarcely  an  industry  in  the  whole  field  of  business  can 
be  named  to  aid  which,  some  government  bureau  is  not 
constantly  at  work.  It  is  not  possible  to  detail  each  de- 
partment, but  to  very  briefly  present  to  you  the  efforts  of 
some  departments  closely  related  to  manufacturing. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  but  recently  appointed 
under  the  new  Department  of  Commerce,  makes  the  re- 
markable statement  that  200,000  corporations  out  of  a 
total  of  260,000  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile business  of  the  United  States  were  ekeing  out  an 
existence;  100,000  of  them  did  not  earn  a penny.  Out  of 
60,000  successful  corporations,  doing  business  of  $100,000 
a year,  over  30,000  charged  off  no  depreciation  whatever. 
Only  10  per  cent,  of  our  manufacturers  and  merchants 
know  the  actual  cost  to  manufacture  and  sell  their  prod- 
uct; 40  per  cent,  estimate  what  their  costs  are,  anu  50 
per  cent,  have  no  method,  but  price  their  goods  arbitrarily. 
Most  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  who  do  not 
know  what  their  goods  cost  are  basing  their  selling  price 
on  what  their  competitors  sell  for,  and  with  onlf  this 
knowledge  for  a basis  they  are  frequently  cutting  prices 
and  demoralizing  the  industry  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

Bradstreet  gives  nearly  20,000  failures  in  the  United 
States  in  1915,  and  says  when  the  causes  of  failure  are 
examined  in  detail  it  is  found  that  incompetence  caused 
the  greatest  number  of  failures,  within  a fraction  of  30 
per  cent.,  while  lack  of  capital,  one  time  the  most  fatal 
cause,  accounted  for  slightly  over  27  per  cent. 

No  doubt  a failure  caused  by  an  improper  cost  account- 
ing would  be  placed  under  the  head  of  incompetence; 
therefore,  in  view  of  this  record,  it  is  plain  that  changing 
business  conditions  make  imperative  that  which  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  calls  attention  to.  It  is,  there- 
fore, easily  seen  that  the  system  of  cost  accounting  must 
be  very  lax,  and,  as  an  Association,  we  are  doing  all  pos- 
sible to  remedy  that  fault  in  our  industry. 

When  business  was  done  on  a larger  percentage  of 
profit,  questions  of  accurate  cost  and  of  operating  ef- 
ficiency were  not  so  important,  but  in  most  lines  of  indus- 
try today  the  large  percentage  of  profit  has  passed,  and  a 
proper  cost  accounting  system  becomes  imperative. 

The  facilities  possessed  by  the  government  for  gather- 
ing and  disseminating  valuable  information  are  vastly 
greater  than  the  individual  business  could  either  secure 
or  afford. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  has  a printed  form  of  agreement 
into  which  it  will  enter  with  a commercial  organization 
by  which  it  will  furnish  that  industry  or  organization  ex- 
ceptional assistance  and  information  relative  to  exports, 
etc.,  in  return  for  the  maintenance  of  a proper  bureau  by 
that  commercial  organization,  which  bureau  is  primarily 
for  the  interests  of  the  organization  maintaining  it.  A 
number  of  such  agreements  are  now  in  successful  opera- 
tion. 

As  another  instance  of  .the  information  obtainable  by 
associations  from  a government  source  may  be  cited  the 
work  that  is  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  The  functions  of  this  bureau, 
as  the  name  would  imply,  include  the  custody  of  stand- 
ards -of  measurements  used  in  commerce,  manufacturing 
and  science,  the  standardization  of  measuring  apparatus, 
the  determination  of  the  properties  of  materials  used  in 
trade  and  technology,  and  the  conduct  of  investigations  of 
problems  connected  with  standards.  This  work,  of  course, 
is  of  a general  nature  and  does  not  redound  to  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  any  one  private  manufacturer  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  his  product.  Work  of  a general  nature  in 
the  testing  of  insulation,  lamps,  paints,  clay  products, 
cements,  bitumen,  optical  instruments,  weighing  devices, 
thermometers,  etc.,  may  be  carried  out.  Work  of  a per- 
sonal nature  along  similar  lines  is  invariably  referred  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  private  research  laboratories. 
An  important  example  of  such  laboratories  is  that  known 
as  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research  at  Washington,  a 
corporation  conducted  by  scientists  of  national  and  inter- 
national reputation,  who  are  experts  on  special  problems 
and  who  undertake  investigations  and  researches  for  man- 
ufacturers or  associations  in  various  fields,  such  as  metal- 
lurgy, paint  technology,  food  and  drug  products,  cement, 
petroleum,  utilization  of  waste  products,  etc.  Much  of  the 
work  carried  on  at  this  institute  is  for  national  associa- 
tions of  manufacturers,  such  as  the  Paint  Manufacturers' 
Association  of  the  United  States,  whose  technical  problems 


have  been  under  the  supervision  for  many  years  of  H.  A. 
Gardner,  assistant  director  of  the  institute. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  the  co-operative  work 
that  exists  at  the  present  time  between  some  of  the  of- 
ficials of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  officials  of  private 
laboratories  such  as  the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research, 
and  members  of  the  International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  in  an  effort  to  better  conditions  surrounding  the 
manufacture  and  application  of  painting  products.  Rep- 
resentatives of  these  institutions  and  organizations,  acting 
in  a body  under  the  title  of  Committee  D-l  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Testing  Materials,  are  constantly'  carrying 
on  series  of  practical  paint  tests  and  laboratory  research 
investigations  into  the  properties  of  painting  materials, 
all  of  which  result  in  a vast  amount  of  information  of 
importance.  Standardized  methods  for  the  analysis  of 
painting  materials,  standards  for  the  purity  of  raw  mate- 
rials used  by  the  paint  grinders,  the  durability  of  various 
painting  products  and  other  information  of  this  character 
are  annually  reported  at  the  meeting  of  the  society.  It 
is  probably  safe  to  state  that  the  cost  to  any  one  organiza- 
tion of  conducting  the  work  that  is  thus  done  in  a co-op- 
erative way  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a year. 

The  constant  agitation  conducted  by  the  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
co-operating  with  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
the  United  States,  has  resulted  in  placing  in  the  statutes 
of  eleven  States,  laws  governing  the  manufacturing  and 
marketing  of  paints.  This  has  been  greatly  assisted  by 
the  investigations  of  Professor  E.  F.  Ladd,  Commissioner 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experimental  Station. 

In  another  branch  of  our  industry,  and  one  of  vital  im- 
portance is  that  of  vocational  training.  We  believe  the 
government  should  assist  in  the  education  of  the  youth 
in  the  industrial  arts  as  well  as  in  the  sciences,  to  which 
it  pays  a great  deal  of  attention.  We  are  co-operating 
most  earnestly  with  such  institutes  as  the  State  College 
of  Iowa,  Ohio  Mechanics’  Institute,  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Industrial  Education,  the  Boardman  Schools  of 
Industrial  Education  of  Connecticut,  and  trust  to  bring 
our  request  for  vocational  training  in  public  school  sys- 
tem before  the  Federal  Government. 

With  these  brief  illustrations  of  the  necessity  of  co- 
operation as  illustrative  of  our  co-operation  with  govern- 
mental authority,  State  and  Federal,  and  in  the  interest 
of  organization  generally,  we  have  to  ask  that  you  will, 
by  concerted  action,  co-operate  with  those  authorities  who 
may  be  so  beneficial  to  your  interests.  Individual  inter- 
ests can  do  but  little,  but  through  the  medium  of  your 
separate  organizations  your  voice  then  becomes  the  com- 
posite voice  of  your  membership,  and  the  State  will  heed 
your  requests  and  your  requirements.  Then  conditions  of 
complete  co-operation  between  commercial  organizations 
and  the  State  may  be  fully  attained,  the  faults  of  the  past 
remedied  and  precaution  taken  to  meet  the  oncoming 
changes. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoifig  address,  Secretary 
McGhan  desires  to  again  call  the  attention  of  the  painting 
tiade  to  the  following  article:  — 


“OVERHEAD  CHARGES.” 

An  Address  by  A.  H.  McGhan  at  the  Thirty-first 
Annual  Convention  International  Association 
of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  Held  at 
Washington,  D.  C.,  February  10,  1915. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

The  subject  of  overhead  cost  of  conducting  business  has 
been  before  you  for  discussion  several  times,  but  always  in 
the  shape  of  a report  by  an  individual — a reflection  of  his  opin- 
ion or  business.  Now  the  Washington  Association  presents 
this  composite  report  of  actual  operations  of  twelve  of  the 
members  or  the  Association  who  have  willingly  reported  and 
exposed  the  details  of  their  business  for  the  benefit  of  the 
craft  at  large;  twelve  being  the  number  constituting  a jury, 
their  verdict  is  the  opinion  of  the  trade  of  a city,  not  one  man, 
Tno  Washington  Association  has  adopted  this  report  to  enable 
its  members  to  have  something  to  stand  upon  in  law  if  occa- 
sion requires. 

The  subject  is  one  of  cold  facts  and  figures,  and  I would 
waste  your  time  justifying  its  presentation  as  a legitimate 
charge,  equally  as  legitimate  as  the  charge  for  labor  or  mate- 
rials. 

The  different  costs  scheduled,  which  you  have  before  you, 
are  those  that  you  must  meet,  and  none  can  be  charged  direct 
against  any  operation.  The  Washington  Association,  in  sched- 
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uling  these  costs  of  twelve  different  establishments,  say  that 
tne  overhead  cost  of  conducting  the  paint  business  in  the 
city  of  Washington  is  15  per  cent.  (14  3-10,  to  be  exact).  This 
result  is  arrived  at,  as  you  will  see,  by  taking  the  total 
yolume  of  the  twelve  businesses — $1  94tD33 . 70 — an  average  busi- 
ness of  $16,244  and^separate  businesses  from,  in  round  figures, 
$6,000  to  $60,000.  Each  of  these  separate  returns  have  been 
gone  over  by  myself  with  the  maker,  and  if  there  are  apparent 
differences  in  the  manner  of  conducting  business,  it  is  those 
very  differences  that  the  intent  of  this  paper  is  to  develop. 

You  will  note  that  there  is  no  charge,  or  returns,  allowed 
the  proprietor.  This  has  always  been  done  heretofore.  After 
considerable  discussion  by  the  Association,  and  investigation 
oy  myself,  it  was  fully  proven  to  be  improper  to  make  such  a 
charge  as  an  overhead  cost.  The  returns  to  a proprietor  lie 
in  the  margin  which  he  collects  over  and  above  labor,  mate- 
rials, and  these  overhead  charges.  I herewith  submit  the 
opinion  of  a competent  authority  on  this  question: 

Chas.  H.  Sehnepfe.  Jr.,  & Co., 
Certified  Public  Accountants. 

Mr.  A.  H.  McGhan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

pear  Mr.  McGhan— In  reply  to  your  query  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  charging  as  overhead  expenses  a sum  for  the 
services  of  a master  painter,  who  is  the  proprietor,  would  say7 
tnat  it  is  my  opinion  that  such  a procedure  is  incorrect,  and 
would  tend  to  unprofitable  results. 

Overhead  expenses  is  that  part  of  the  cost  of  operating  a 
business  which  cannot  be  directly  apportioned  to  the  product 
or  operation  itself,  and  includes  such  expense  as  rent,  light, 
heat,  office  salaries,  office  expenses,  telephone,  etc.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  add  to  the  cost  of  material  and  direct  labor  a cer- 
tain per  cent,  of  the  material  and  labor  to  take  care  of  the 
overhead  expense.  Sometimes  the  overhead  expense  is  appor- 
tioned on  the  basis  of  sales  made.  In  either  case  the  appor- 
tionment must  be  based  upon  previous  experience  or  upon  an 
estimated  basis  of  business  to  be  done.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  apportionment  is  fairly  correct.  The  return  to  the 
proprietor  is  in  the  nature  of  profit,  and  should  be  added  to 
the  cost  of  material,  labor  and  overhead  expenses  to  make  the 
price  quoted. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Chas.  H.  Sehnepfe,  Jr. 

The  final  result  of  our  investigation  is  that  the  best  method 
of  apportioning  overhead  to  this  business  is  to  first  ascertain 
by  your  record  what  the  volume  and  overhead  cost  of  your 
business  has  been.  Then  take  the  day  as  the  unit,  add  to  that 
your  known  overhead.  Take  business  No.  4 as  an  illustration. 
If  2,0(W  days’  labor  is  employed  in  the  year,  the  overhead  is 
$1.11;  therefore,  if  $4  per  day  is  the  wage,  $5.11  is  your  net  cost 
of  operating  a man  per  day.  If  you  don’t  add  the  overhead 
cost,  you  must  pay  it  or  you  will  be  the  loser. 

Don’t  fail  to  note  that  a proper  computation  of  the  cost  of 
work  consists  of  three  divisions:  1st.  Labor;  2d,  Overhead; 
3d,  Material — to  that  point  there  is  no  profit:  then  add  the 
profit  that  you  in  your  judgment  of  your  business  decide  is 
correct.  This  last  must  necessarily  represent  a certain  per- 
centage of  your  business — and  that  percentage  is  for  you  to 
determine,  which  is  the  only  element  of  doubt  left  with  you. 
The  overhead  cost,  as  we  present  it  to  you,  is  as  positive  as 
your  cost  of  labor  and  material. 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO,  ASSOCIATION. 

MEMBERS  of  the  Master  Painters’  Association,  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  gave  the  second  annual  ban- 
quet to  their  employes  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Satur- 
day evening.  Mav  20.  About  150  men  were  present 
Rev.  L.  G.  Batman,  pastor  of  the  First  Christian 
Church,  was  the  speaker  of  the  evening,  and  talked  upon 
the  progress  the  laboring  man  is  making.  He  reveiwed 
the  history  of  labor  from  the  very  beginning,  when  all 
workmen  were  slaves. 

W.  D.  O’Connor  presided  as  toastmaster  and  short  talks 
were  made  by  Martin  McTernan,  C.  M.  Uber.  Alex  Best, 
Henry  Hall,  Louis  Mann,  E.  B.  Patterson,  Elmer  Blare 
and  Frank  Oakley.  Motion  pictures  formed  one  feature 
of  the  entertainment,  and  Harry  Padgett  pleased  with 
songs. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C„  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators’  Association,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C„  was  held  Tuesdav  evening,  June  6,  in 
their  new  quarters  in  the  Builders’  Exchange. 

The  request  of  the  men  for  an  advance  of  fifty  cents  per 
day  in  wages,  to  go  in  effect  SeDtember  1,  was  considered, 
and  after  considerable  discussion  a committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  give  further  consideration  to  the  request  and 
report  a line  of  action  at  the  next  meeting  to  be  held  on 
June  21. 

The  Committee  on  “Clean-Up  Paint-Up”  submitted  the 
following  report:  — 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  5,  1916. 

Master  House  Painters 

and  Decorators’  Association. 

Gentlemen' — 

Your  committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  annual  "Clean- 
Up  Paint-Up”  Campaign  beg  to  report  that  the  result  is  very 
gratifying— the  movement  having  the  support  of  the  officials 
of  tlie  District  Government,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
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Board  of  Trade,  the  press,  and  all  c-ivie  and  labor  associations, 
resulted  in  a general  painting  and  cleaning,  which  is  now 
apparent,  and  cannot  but  result  in  better  conditions  of  health. 

Herewith  is  submitted  audit  of  accounts  by  certified  public 
accountant  who  contributed  his  services,  in  fact,  everyone  ap- 
proached heartily  supported  this  civic  movement. 

Clean-Up  Paint-Up  Campaign  Committee. 

Gentlemen:— 

Jn  compliance  with  your  instructions,  we  have  audited  the 
Clean- Qp  Paint-Up  Campaign  Fund,  and  beg  to  report  as 
follows:— 

RECEIPTS. 

Master  House  Painters'  Association,  of  Washington. 


D.  C $120.00 

Hugh  Reilly  Company 100.00 

W.  H.  Butler  Company 50.00 

Dyer  Brothers  50.00 

McGhan  Scaffolding  Company 50.00 

E.  j.  Murphy  Company 50.00 

Woodward  & Lothrop 50.00 

S.  Kama  Sons  & <"’o 25.00 

Geo.  I.  Muth  or  Co 25.00 

Barber  & Ross 10.00 

Geo.  E.  Corbett 10.00 

L.  Bari-  & Co 10.00 

J.  Frank  Compbell 10.00 

Geo.  R.  Gill 10.00 

Chas.  Macnichol  10.00 

F.  P.  May  Hardware  Company 10.00 

Moore  & Wiood 10.00 

C.  A.  Herbert 10.00 

Palais  Royal  10.00 

Pennington  & Taylor 10.00 

Geo.  E.  Russell 10.00 

Saks  & Co 10.00 

H.  P.  Amos 15.00 

W.  J.  Callahan 5.00 

Craven  & Co 5.00 

Edward  & Watkins 5.00 

S.  P.  Haibin..., 5.00 

J.  B,  Jones 5.00 

Jas.  Linskey  & Co 5.00 

National  Electric  Supply  Company 5.00 

A.  C.  Neubeck  & Co 5.00 

M.  F.  Nicholson 5.00 

C.  F.  Nesbit 5.0t) 

Thos.  W.  Smith 5.00 

W.  A.  Finch 3.00 

J.  W.  Eacey 3.00 

August  A.  Weber 1.00 

A.  H.  McGhan 11.99 

Total  receipts  $738.99 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Advertising: — 

Buttons  $17$.6i) 

Wagon  signs  256.6s 

Circularizing  ! 73.26 

Theater:— 

Moving  picture  slides $32.20 

Program  3.00  35.20 

Total  advertising  $SS6.49 

General  expense— including  soliciting  and  collecting 
funds  $52.5i) 


Total  disbursements  S73S.99 

We  hereby-  certily  that  the  above  is,  to  the  best  of  our 
know-ledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the  receipts  and 


disbursements  of  the  Paint-Up  Clean-Up  Campaign  for  1916. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  Thomas  Mears, 
Certified  Public  Accountant. 
(Signed)  John  E.  Moore. 

Public  Accountant. 

Weather  condition,  April  17  to  May  17,  inclusive: — 

Mean  temperature,  32  degrees  Fr. 

Precipitation,  2 1/10  inches. 

Days,  rain  or  cloudy,  19. 

The  committee  takes  this  occasion  to  thank  all  for  the 
nearty-  support  accorded  the  campaign. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  H.  McGhan. 

Chairman. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  a rising  vote  of  thanks 
given  the  committee. 

Report  was  made  that  the  Washington  schedule  on 
“Overhead  Cost”  w-as  in  demand  from  associations  and 
business  houses  all  over  the  country — the  subject  having 
awakened  such  interest  that  Mr.  McGhan  reported  one  of 
the  largest  paint  houses  of  the  country  had  applied  for  a 
number  of  copies  to  furnish  the  managers  of  their  differ- 
ent stores. 

John  E.  Moore,  public  accountant,  being  present,  spoke 
on  the  conduct  of  business  of  the  contractors  from  the 
financial  viewpoint,  and  urged  those  present  to  give  more 
consideration  to  the  constantly  increasing  overhead  cost 
of  conducting  business. 

Several  applications  for  membership  were  received. 


Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


THE  COMING  RAILROAD  PAINTERS’  CON- 
VENTION. 

THE  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association 
will  hold  its  forty-seventh  annual  convention  at 
the  Hotel  Breakers,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  beginning 
Tuesday,  September  12.  A.  P.  Dane,  secretary,  Reading, 
Mass. 

The  Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters’  Association 
will  hold  its  thirteenth  annual  convention  at  the  Hotel 
Walton,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  October  17,  18  and  19.  Secretary  F.  W.  Hager, 
care  the  Denver  Road,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


R.  J.  Kelly,  foreman  of  the  car  department,  in- 
cluding the  foremanship  of  the  painting  department,  of 
the  Morris  Park,  N.  Y.,  shops  of  the  Dong  Island  Railroad, 
and  a former  well-known  member  of  the  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  Painters’  Association,  has  resigned  to  identify 
himself  with  the  Wolfe  Brush  Company,  as  its  railway 
representative,  vice  W.  T.  Hogan,  resigned.  To  his  new 
duties,  Mr.  Kelly  carries  the  best  wishes  of  a host  of 
friends  for  unmeasured  success. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad’s  famous  Black  Dia- 
mond train  recently  enjoyed  its  twentieth  birthday.  The 
train,  as  originally  constituted,  aside  from  the  engine, 
was  made  up  of  four  cars  of  wood  construction,  and  the 
longest,  a cafe  car,  was  67  feet  long.  Each  car  on  the 
train  was  finished  in  Mexican  mahogany,  with  figured  ma- 
hogany panels  and  inlaid  beveled  French  plate  mirrors. 
The  ceilings  were  of  the  Empire  dome  pattern,  finished  in 
white  and  gold.  Today  this  train  is  made  up  of  seven 
cars,  of  all-steel  construction,  and  all  fully  70  feet  in 
length. 

-The  Southern  Railroad  has  in  its  service  1,75S 


men,  of  all  ranks  and  all  classes,  from  general  officer  to 
painter  foreman,  who  have  exceeded  twenty-five  years  of 
continuous  service  on  the  road.  There  are  thirty-four  men 
who  have  exceeded  fifty  years  of  such  service,  and  it  is 
also  of  interest  that  there  are  235  negroes  on  the  list. 

At  this  writing,  more  than  $9,500,000  voluntary 

subscriptions  to  the  proposed  issue  of  Rock  Island,  S per 
cent,  preferred  "rights”  are  in  sight,  which  appear  to  at- 
test in  the  soundest  possible  way  the  temper,  of  the  stock- 
holders, and  their  intention  to  protect  their  rights  in  this 
most  valuable  property.  Meanwhile  the  paint  shop  affairs 
on  the  road  are  of  a kind  that  keep  a large  force  of  men 
constantly  busy. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western,  it  is  reported,  has  or- 
dered twenty  miscellaneous  passenger  cars  from  the  Har- 
lan & Hollingsworth  Corporation,  which  means  increased 
inspection  duties  for  Master  Painter  O.  P.  Wilkins. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  is  reported 

to  have  recently  ordered  a private  car  from  the  Pullman 
Company,  and  Master  Painter  F.  A.  Weis  is  smiling  indul- 
gently upon  his  friends. 

Talking  about  unlimited  railroad  service,  take  a 

glance  at  the  “Old  Guard"  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
and  St.  Louis,  an  association  of  the  few  enmploves  and 
officers  who  have  been  in  the  service  since  the  Civil  War. 
Major  W.  L*  Danley,  who  entered  railway  service  in  1S57, 
continues  to  flourish  as  general  passenger  agent  on  the 
road,  an  office  which  he  has  held  forty-seven  years.  By 
the  terms  of  a recent  decision,  anyone  who  has  been  in 
the  service  of  the  road  for  a period  of  thirty-five  years 
may  become  a member  of  the  "Old  Guard.” 

Supplementing  the  slogan  of  "Safety  First,"  the 

Southern  Railroad  has  an  equally  significant  one,  "Keep 
Quiet."  This  slogan  is  to  he  encouraged  for  the  conduct 
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of  safe  and  sane  railroading.  If  adapted  for  the  lines, 
why  not  for  the  shop?  The  hydra-headed  noise  nuisance 
should  no  more  be  tolerated  in  the  shop  than  on  the  road. 

Master  Painter  William  M.  Joyce,  of  the  Baldwin 

Locomotive  Works,  has  his  expert  eye  riveted  upon  an 
order  worth  while.  It  comes  from  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  is  for  75  Mikado  locomotives.  These  engines 
are  to  be  used  on  the  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  National  Safety  First  train,  consisting  of 

twelve  cars,  sent  out  by  the  government,  is  now  making  a 
tour  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  from  there  it  will  go 
to  other  trunk  lines.  The  painting  and  finishing  of  this 
train  is  said  to  be  especially  fine. 

The"Maine  Central  is  in  the  market  for  one  postal 

car  and  for  six  passenger  cars.  Master  Painter  J.  A. 
Bradburn’s  department  is  constantly  taking  on  increased 
prestige. 

At  its  own  shops,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  is 

building  1,000  forty-ton  box  cars,  a constructive  enterprise 
which  is  giving  Master  Painter  George  Schumpp  some  im- 
portant additional  duties. 

Lew.  Downing,  the  master  painter  for  the  Minne- 
sota Division  of  the  Illinois  Central,  is  rolling  up  his 
sleeves  and  wading  into  his  spring  work.  Mr.  Downing 
is  a native  of  the  Blue  Grass  State,  and  every  time  they 
have  a blizzard  in  Minnesota  his  friends  accuse  him  of 
humming  that  famus  song,  “My  01‘  Kentucky  Home.’’ 
Zac  Murphy,  the  master  painter  for  the  Kentucky  Di- 
vision of  the  same  line,  has  always  felt  sorry  for  Down- 
ing, and  suggests  that  “he  is  out  of  his  latitude.” 

The  Boston  and  Maine  has  sold  to  the  Altoona 

Northern  22  of  its  old  passenger  equipment  cars — 20 
coaches  and  two  combination  smoking  and  baggage  cars. 
Ten  of  these  cars  had  not  long  since  been  through  the 
shops,  and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  paint  out  the 
letter  board  and  number  panels  and  reletter  them.  One 
of  the  combination  cars  was  burned  off,  and  all  the  rest 
were  painted  over  the  old  paint.  This  work  was  all  done 
In  the  Billerica  shops  as  a side  line  to  the  regular  work. 
The  above  is  the  first  passenger  equipment  that  has  been 
used  on  the  Altoona  Northern,  which  is  a gravity  road  one 
way  and  sixteen  miles  lorig. 

Master  Painter  A.  E.  Green,  of  the  Chicago  and 

Northwestern,  has  for  some  time  been  turning  out  of  the 
company’s  shops  at  Chicago  140  painted  and  varnished 
passenger  cars  per  month.  Mr.  Green  has  some  1,988  pas- 
senger cars  under  his  expert  care. 

The  Norfolk  and  Southern  has  arranged  to  build 

250  freight  cars  in  its  own  shops,  which  will  serve  to  con- 
tribute a considerable  sum  of  work  to  the  department  un- 
der the  direction  of  Master  Painters  J.  W.  Rogers  and  W. 
H.  Truman. 

The  Havana  Central  is  in  the  market  for  some  675 

miscellaneous  cars,  and  Master  Painter  Frank  Robbins  is 
looking  forward  to  an  important  item  of  inspection 
duties. 

Foreman  Painter  H.  M.  Butts  is  giving  no  small 

.share  of  personal  attention  to  the  painting  and  finishing 
of  three  dining  cars,  which  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
are  building  at  the  West  Albany  shops.  These  cars  are  to 
be  strictly  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  and  the  finish  ap- 
plied will  be  quite  in  keeping  with  that  carried  by  the  Cen- 
tral’s dining  car  equipment. 

On  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  Master  Painter 

A.  E.  Green  finds  it  good  policy  to  sandblast  the  badly 
worn  steel  passenger  cars,  and  at  this  writing  he  has 
sandblasted  110  cars,  out  of  the  total  of  400  cars  of  all- 
steel  construction  owned  by  the  company.  Mr.  Green  has 
facilities  for  sandblasting  four  cars  daily. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  has  recently  ordered  58 

locomotives  of  various  types  from  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Works.  All  of  these  locomotives  are  to  be  equipped 
with  superheaters,  and  will  be  finished  in  a manner  to 
please  the  veteran  A.  P.  Dane. 

At  the  Como,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  shops  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  Master  Painter  A.  J.  Bishop  is  handling  a very 
large  volume  of  repainting  repairs,  with  every  prospect 
pleasing  for  a continuance  of  the  work  during  the  sum- 
mer. All  departments  of  these  shops  are  being  worked  to 
their  full  capacity. 

The  all-steel  passenger  equipment  cars — six  pas- 
senger and  two  smoking  cars — ordered  by  the  Boston  and 
Maine  from  the  Pullman  Car  Company  have  arrived  at 
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the  Boston  Terminal,  and  as  soon  as  the  six  baggage  cars 
are  received  from  the  Laconia  Car  Works,  the  trains  run- 
ning from  New  York  to  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  via  Lowell,  Mass., 
will  be  furnished  with  this  fine  new  equipment,  concern- 
ing the  receipt  of  which  Master  Painter  C.  E.  Copp  is  nat- 
urally and  properly  proud. 

A recent  visitor  at  the  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  shops  of 

the  Great  Northern  Ry.,  found  Master  Painter  N.  B.  Wat- 
son with  more  work  confronting  him  than  he  was  able 
to  handle.  These  shops  are  running  to  their  full  capacity, 
and  the  painting  repairs  are  of  a heavy  class. 

The  equipment  needed  for  summer  travel  on  the 

Boston  and  Maine,  to  beaches  and  mountain  resorts,  is  fast 
being  turned  out  of  the  Billerica  shops  where,  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Copp  and  Stocks,  it  has  undergone 
painting  and  varnishing  repairs,  following  thorough  repairs 
received  in  the  other  departments. 

The  death,  on  May  11,  at  his  summer  home  in 

Osterville,  Mass.,  on  Cape  Cod,  of  William  A.  Gardner, 
president  of  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  and  the  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  railways,  is  being 
universally  deplored.  In  all  the  walks  of  railroad  life, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  humblest,  there  is  genuine  sor- 
row over  the  loss  of  this  democratic  and  easily  accessible 
man.  He  had  long  been  regarded  as  among  the  great  rail- 
road and  business  managers  of  the  country.  It  has  been 
said  of  him  that  he  was  so  accessible  and  his  sympathies 
were  so  broad  that  he  was  constantly  giving  time  and 
thought  to  the  problems  of  people  who  went  to  him  for 
counsel  and  advice,  and  nobody  ever  went  to  him  on  such 
a mission  without  coming  away  feeling  better,  more  self- 
respecting  and  more  hopeful.  It  was  on  the  North  West- 
ern, and  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Gardner,  that 
the  “Safety  First”  movement  on  railways  originated. 

At  the  Bloomington,  111.,  shops  of  the  Chicago  and 

Alton,  Master  Car  Painter  J.  H.  Whittington  is  directing 
a large  force  of  painters  in  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
other  departments  of  the  plant  which  at  present  are  being 
worked  to  their  full  capacity.  At  this  writing  the  famous 
“red  trains”  are  going  through  the  shops  for  general  re- 
pairs and  for  repainting  and  varnishing. 

On  Tuesday,  May  30,  the  College  of  Mechanical 

and  Electrical  Engineering  of  the  State  University  of 
Kentucky,  at  Lexington,  dedicated  a monument  to  early 
American  railroading.  The  monument  is  in  the  shape  of 
a section  of  the  original  track  of  the  Lexington  and  Ohio, 
the  first  railroad  built  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
The  road  was  opened  for  business  August  12,  1832.  The 
cars  were  drawn  by  horses  until  January  31,  1‘835,  when 
“an  elegant  new  locomotive  of  improved  model”  was  put 
in  operation,  but  later  developments  proved  this  power  in- 
adequate and  unreliable  for  passenger  service,  and  horses 
were  again  resorted  to  for  hauling  all  passenger  cars,  the 
locomotive  being  employed  for  moving  freight  equipment. 
The  Louisville  and  Nashville  secured  control  of  the  road 
in  1881,  since  which  time,  or  for  the  latter  part  of  it.  Mas- 
ter Painters  C.  D.  Beyer,  A.  J.  Bruning,  John  Davis  and 
George  Schumpp  have  contributed  to  the  up-keep  and  the 
fine  appearance  of  the  equipment  in  a way  to  efface  the 
early  achievements  of  the  Lexington  and  Ohio’s  paint 
shop  experts. 

Prospective  visitors  to  the  Atlantic  City  conven- 
tion next  September  may  well  keep  in  mind  the  magnifi- 
cent stretch  of  open  boardwalk  extending  seven  and  one- 
half  miles  along  the  ocean.  The  press  agents  pronounce 
this  walk  one  of  the  “wonders  of  the  modern  world.”  Afl 
enthusiastic  foreman  painter  writes  this  column  to  say 
that  De  Soto  would  have  made  no  mistake  had  he  waited 
until  the  present  day  and  landed  in  Atlantic  City  to  look 
for  the  “Fountain  of  Eternal  Youth.”  D.  A.  Little  says 
“it  is  the  playground  of  the  nation.-’  Of  course,  you  are 
all  going  to  the  “City-bv-the-Sea”  and  prove  whether  David 
is  a true  prophet,  or  just  merely  the  grandson  of  one. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  issued  inquiries 

for  20  passenger  cars,  but  naturally  a little  order  like  this 
does  not  disturb  Master  Painter  John  Gearhart  and  his 
assistant,  S.  H.  Walker. 

With  Second  Vice-President  J.  W.  Gibbons  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Tests,  something  original  and 
quite  worth  while  may  be  expected  to  come  from  the  ef- 
forts of  the  members  of  the  committee.  This  committee, 
by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  most  important  connected  with 
the  activities  of  the  association,  and  it  should  have  the 
loyal  support,  and  so  far  as  possible,  the  co-operation  of 
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the  entire  membership  in  placing  its  work  on  a larger 
plane. 

Do  not  forget  that  there  is  in  existence  a commit- 
tee on  passenger  car  roofs,  steel  and  canvas,  with  J.  H. 
Pitard,  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio,  as  chairman.  The  other 
members  of  this  committee  are  Gus  Derrick,  J.  S.  Gilmer, 
H.  H.  Morgan,  W.  F.  Ottman,  J.  W.  Quarles,  T.  F.  Clark, 
Theo.  Himburg,  P.  J.  Hoffman  and  J.  J.  McNamara — a live 
bunch,  you  will  observe. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Pullman  Car  Company 

has  set  aside  5,000  shares  of  stock  for  which  officers  and 
employes  are  allowed  to  subscribe  in  various  allotments. 
It  is  expected  that  not  a few  painters  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  will  arrange  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  this  promising  investment. 

The  Boston  and  Maine’s  Board  of  Directors  has 

voted  to  request  an  extension  of  the  notes  due  June  2, 
1916,  to  July  17,  1916.  This  will  enable  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Committee  to  complete  its  plans.  Meanwhile  the 
road’s  maintenance  of  equipment  department,  including 
the  painting  branch,  is  taking  care  of  a large  volume  of 
miscellaneous  repairs. 

Theodore  Himberg,  Master  Painter  of  the  Denver 

and  Rio  Grande,  is  expecting  new  equipment  in  the  form 
of  10  Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  which  his  company  has 
ordered  from  the  American  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  announced  an  average  5 

per  cent  increase  in  wages  to  all  shop  employes  of  the 
company,  effective  May  8.  The  increase  will  approximate 
$500,000  annually. 

Fred  W.  Wright,  master  painter  at  the  St.  Thomas 

shops  of  the  Michigan  Central  Ry.,  is  one  of  the  com- 
pany’s live  assets,  and  he  is  doing  splendid  service  in 
keeping  the  road’s  passenger  equipment  in  a fine  state  of 
painting  and  varnishing  repairs. 

At  Paterson,  N.  J.,  the  “old  reliable”  Erie  has 

George  Rollo  stationed  as  foreman  painter,  and  in  the 
person  of  Rollo  you  will  find  a combination  of  social  and 
expert  technical  qualities  good  to  encounter.  When  in  the 
famous  New  Jersey  city  run  around  and  look  in  on  the 
genial  foreman  of  Erie  paint  shop  industry. 

In  the  retirement,  July  1,  of  A.  L.  Mohler,  presi- 
dent of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  employes  of  the  painting 
department  lose  a friend  who  has  appreciated  in  a very 
large  measure  the  part  the  craft  plays  in  good  railroad- 


ing. Since  becoming  president  his  ambition  has  been 
mainly  directed  toward  promoting  the  development  of  the 
men  under  him,  and  improving  their  condition  indus- 
trially. 

The  death  on  May  29  of  James  J.  Hill,  the  famous 

railroad  builder  and  financier,  removes  the  most  noted 
figure  in  American  railway  affairs.  Mr.  Hill  was  seventy- 
eight  years  old,  and  his  fatal  illness  was  only  of  about 
ten  days’  duration.  The  history  of  his  life  is  one  to  thrill 
the  imagination.  Mr.  Hill  was  a genius  in  fashioning  the 
larger  movements  of  railway  construction  and  financing, 
and  his  life  work  must  ever  remain  one  of  the  notable 
achievements  in  this  highly  specialized  branch  of  big 
business.  In  the  great  Northwest  country',  “the  land  of 
far  distances,”  are  located  many  master  painters  who 
have  reason  to  revere  the  name  and  memory  of  James  J. 
Hill.  Railway  paint  shop  prestige  and  importance  in  that 
fine  and  boundless  country — indeed,  we  may  say  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States — have  been  created  and  given  a 
stirring  onward  march  through  the  appreciation  and  en- 
couragement which  he  found  pleasure  in  extending  to  the 
administration  of  painting  affairs. 

The  death  of  Albert  H.  Hartshorn,  for  twenty- 

eight  years  a resident  of  Waterville,  Me.,  and  for  thirty- 
five  years  an  employe  of  the  Maine  Central,  occurred  at 
the  family  home,  May  20,  following  an  illness  of  many 
months.  Mr.  Hartshorn  was  a son  of  a former  foreman 
painter  of  the  Maine  Central’s  Waterville  shops,  and  was 
at  the  time  of  his  death  an  employe  of  the  painting  de- 
partment, having  worked  under  his  father,  then  under 
John  Stocks,  present  assistant  to  Master  Painter  Charles 
E.  Copp,  of  the  Boston  and  Maine,  and  more  recently  un- 
der Foreman  Painter  J.  A.  Bradburn.  Mr.  Hartshorn  was 
prominently  identified  with  the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  and  was  a 
genial  and  popular  citizen  and  craftsman.  He  was  fifty- 
one  years  old,  and  is  survived  by  a widow  and  one  brother. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  the  M.  C.  and  L.  A.  has  re- 
cently become  strong  on  standing  committees,  eight  of 
them  being  in  active  operation,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  Committee  on  “Locomotive  Tenders — Interior  and  Ex-, 
terior.”  The  chairman  of  this  committee  is  that  facile 
and  diplomatic  Bison  City  citizen,  W.  A.  Buchanan,  and 
he  is  being  assisted  by  eight  live  wires  radiating  from 
some  of  the  best  locomotive  paint  shops  sandwiched  be- 
tween Alamosa,  Colo.,  and  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  It  will 
profit  members  of  the  Association  to  keep  their  minds 
fixed  on  the  work  of  this  ably  constituted  committee. 


The  Story  of  the  New  York  Painters’  Strike 


NOW  that  the  painters’  strike  in  New  York  city,  which 
began  on  May  1 and  lasted  for  over  a month,  has 
been  brought  to  a close,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
the  readers  of  The  Magazine  if  we  review  the  causes 
which  led  to  it  and  give  a brief  account  of  its  progress 
and  final  ending. 

Leaving  out  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn,  Queens  and 
Richmond,  which  have  different  wage  rates  and  do  not 
come  under  the  New  York  city  labor  conditions,  there  are 
in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  two  master 
painters’  associations  affiliated  with  the  New  York  State 
Association,  and  with  the  International  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators,  the  Master  Paint- 
ers’ Association  of  New  York  City,  which  is  a member  of 
the  Building  Trades  Employers’  Association,  and  the  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  of  the 
Bronx.  There  is  a third  association,  the  United  Painters 
and  General  Contractors’  Association,  which  is  not  affili- 
ated either  with  the  New  York  State  Association  or  the 
International  Association,  and  whose  membership  is  com- 
posed of  the  better  class  of  boss  painters  whose  principal 
work  is  repainting  and  repair  work  for  real  estate  agents, 
managers  of  tenement  and  apartment  house  property  and 
similar  work  of  the  same  class. 

There  also  are  two  unions  of  journeymen  painters.  Dis- 
trict Council  No.  9,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Deco- 
rators and  Paperhangers  of  America,  and  the  Independent 
Painters  and  Paperhangers’  Union,  an  organization  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  Sep- 
tember, 1914. 

For  some  time,  the  painting  trade  in  New  York  city  had 
been  running  on  what  was  to  a limited  extent  an  open 


shop  basis,  although  the  wage  rate  was  nominally  fixed 
by  an  agreement  made  between  the  Master  Painters'  As- 
sociation and  the  Brotherhood,  at  fifty  cents  an  hour,  with 
a week  of  forty-four  hours.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was 
commonly  reported  that  many  shops,  especially  those  run 
by  members  of  the  United  Painters,  or  by  painters  not  af- 
filiated with  any  organization,  paid  the  men  a lower  rate 
than  the  regular  wage  scale,  in  some  cases  as  low  as  $2.75 
per  day,  and  that  this  practice  was  winked  at  by  the 
walking  delegates  or  business  agents  of  the  Brotherhood, 
who  allowed  certain  favored  boss  painters  to  evade  the 
agreement.  At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  however,  it  is 
said  that  nearly  all  of  the  men  were  receiving  the  full 
wages  of  $4,  or  at  least,  $3.50  per  day.  This  rate  the  em- 
ployers considered  to  be  a fair  wage,  and  in  view  of  the 
excessive  tax  rate  in  New  York  city,  to  be  all  that  prop- 
erty owners  would  be  willing  to  pay. 

This  spring  the  Brotherhood  decided  to  demand  an  ad- 
vance in  wages  to  62  u.  cents  per  hour,  or  $5  per  day,  with 
four  hours  on  Saturday.  The  following  agreement  was 
presented  to  the  employers  to  take  effect  May  1. 

Agreement  Submitted  by  District  Council  No.  9. 

AGREEMENT  made  and  entered  into  this day  of 

191...  by  and  between 

Contracting  Painter  and  Paperhanger  of  City.  County  and 
State  of  New  Pork,  party  of  the  first  part  and  District  Coun- 
cil No.  9,  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper- 
hangers  of  America,  party  of  the  second  part. 

That  the  party  of  the  first  part  covenants  and  agree,  in 
consideration  of  the  strict  observance  by  the  party  of  the 
second  part,  of  certain  rules,  regulations  and  obligations, 
herein  set  forth  that  he  will  faithfully  keep  and  strictly  ob- 
serve the  following  rules'. — 

1.  Bigiit  hours  snail  constitute  a day's  work,  viz:— From  S 
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a.  m.  to  12  p.  m.  and  from  1 p.  m.  to  5 p.  m.  on  all  week 
days,  except  on  Saturday,  when  the  hours  of  work  shall  be 
from.  8 a.  m.  to  12  nr,  and  no  work  shall  be  done  between 
the  hours  of  12  m.  to  5 p.  m.  under  any  circumstances. 

2.  All  overtime,  that  is  all  work  done  before  8 a.  m.  or 
after  5 p.  m.,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double  time.  On 
Sundays  and  Legal  holidays,  seven  hours  shall  constitute  a 
day's  work,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  .$1.43  per  hour. 

3.  The  legal  holidays  are  as  follows:— 

New  Year’s  Lay,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  Washington’s  Birth- 
day, Decoration  Day,  Independence  Day,  Labor  Day,  Columbus 
Day,  Liection  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas  Day. 
No  work  to  be  performed  on  Labor  Day. 

4.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  62y2  cents  per  hour 
lor  regular  time  as  specified  in  Section  1 of  this  agreement. 

5.  Men  working  out  of  town  for  a New  York  employer  shall 
receive  the  highest  rate  of  wages  prevailing,  between  the 
home  town  and  the  location  of  the  job.  All  fares  in  excess 
of  10  cents  is  to  be  paid  by  the  employer. 

It  is  also  understood  that  traveling  facilities  will  be  pro- 
vided if  the  job  is  located  more  than  one  mile  from  the  rail- 
road station. 

On  jobs  where  men  have  to  stay  from  the  beginning  of 
the  job  until  its  completion,  board  for  seven  days  in  the 
week  isi  to  be  provided. 

6.  The  party  of  the  first  part  expressly  agrees  that  ..he., 
will  employ  none  but  members  of  the  party  of  the  second  part, 
in  good  standing— that  he  will  demand  and  see  the  working 
carets  of  men  before  employing  them. 

7.  APPRENTICES:— One  apprentice  is  only  allowed  to  shops 
working  ten  men  or  under.  No  shops  shall  have  more  than 
two  apprentices  at  any  lime.  The  wages  of  an  apprentice 
shall  be  $1.25  per  day  for  the  first  year;  $2.50  per  day  for  the 
second  year;  $3.50  per  day  for  the  third  year  and  journey- 
men’s wages  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 

8.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  mlaintain  a,  weekly 
pay  day,  which  shall  be  on  each  Saturday,  not  later  than 
12  m.  The  employer,  however,  is  at  liberty  to  set  aside  any 
other  day  as  pay  day,  but  notice  of  such  day  set  aside  by 
the  employer  must  be  given  to  the  party  of  the  second 
part  and  cannot  be  changed  without  the  consent  of  the  party 
of  the  second  part.  Men  laid  off  before  the  regular  pay  day 
shall  receive  their  pay  fifteen  minutes  before  quitting  time. 

S.  All  firms  who  request  a daily  time  sheet  shall  furnish 
the  man  in  charge  with  sufficient  stamped  envelopes  to  cover 
expense  incurred  in  complying  with  the  demand.  Daily  time 
sneets  specifying  in  detail  the  time  spent  on  each  room  or 
the  amount  of  work  done,  shall  be  prohibited. 

10.  The  party  of  the  second  part  shall  have  the  right  to 
appoint  a shop  or  job  steward  in  any  shop  or  any  job. 

The  rnp,n  appointed  as  shop  or  job  steward  shall  be  one  of 
the  former  employes  in  the  shop,  unless  the  District  Council 
determines  otherwise.  The  duty  of  the  shop  steward  is  to  en- 
force the  District  Council  rules  to  the  best  of  liis  ability,  and 
to  report  to  the  Business  Agent  or  Secretary  any  infraction 
or  violations  that  may  come  to  his  notice.  He  shall  have  the 
supervision  of  all  job  stewards  in  his  shop. 

11.  Any  steward,  who,  through  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  duty,  shall  be  found  discriminated  against  or  discharged, 
unless  for  good  and  sufficient  cause,  shall  be  entitled  to  and 
receive  the  full  protection  of  the  organization. 

Stewards  shall  be  reimbursed  for  all  postage  and  telephone 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  performing  their  duties. 

No  foreman  in  any  shop  or  any  job  shall  act  as  a steward. 

12.  Ali  men  in  charge  of  jobs  for  over  five  men.  shall  re- 
ceive 5o  cents  additional  per  day. 

13.  Any  man  leaving  this  shop  at  S a.  m.  shall  stand  no 
loss  of  time  if  not  able  to  get  to  work  on  account  of  the 
distance,  or  accident. 

14.  Where  men  are  laid  off  or  discharged  in  the  morning 
or  during  the  day  they  shall  receive  a full  day’s  pay. 

15.  Where  drop-cloths  are  used  they  shall  be  furnished  to 
workmen  in  a sanitary  condition.  No  member  of  the  party 
of  the  second  part  shall  be  discharged  for  refusing  to  work 
with  unsanitary  drop-cloths,  or  on  a ladder  or  scaffolding 
which  he  considers  to  be  unsafe. 

Ail  material  in  excess  of  25  pounds  shall  be  delivered  to 
the  job  by  the  employer. 

No  man  shall  report  to  the  shop  or  job  before  7.45  a.  m., 
nor  shall  any  man  be  allowed  to  report  to  the  shop  or  carry 
any  material  during  the  hours  of  12  to  1 p.  m.,  or  after  the 
hour  of  5 p.  m. 

17.  A sympathetic  strike  shall  not  be  considered  a violation 
of  this  agreement. 

18.  It  is  expressly  agreed  and'  understood  that  an  act  of  any 
member  of  the  party  of  the  second  part  shall  not  be.  con- 
sidered binding  on  District  Council  No.  9,  unless  such  act  is 
expressly  authorized  by  District  Council  No.  9. 

19.  The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agrees  to  furnish  to 
District  Council  No.  9 a correct  copy  of  the  specifications  of 
jobs,  also  that  ..he.,  will  carry  an  insurance  policy  covering 
his  men  in  case  of  accident,  in  his  employ. 

20.  Said  party  of  the  first  part  further  agrees  that  ..he., 
will  not  sub-let  to  any  employes  or  others,  by  contract  or 
otherwise,  any  wall-washing,  painting,  paperhanging,  paper 
cleaning  of  any  character,  or  preparatory  work.  No  painters 
shall  do  paperhanging  and  vice  versa. 

21.  The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  that  should  it  be 
proved  at  any  time  that  he  paid  to  his  men  less  than  the 
rate  of  wages  herein  contained,  he  will  pay  to  such  men  all 
back  pay  due  to  them. 

22.  All  paperhangers  must  be  members  of  Local  Union  No. 
490,  and  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  price  list  of  Local 
Union  No.  490,  approved  by  District  Council  No.  9. 

23.  All  material,  such  as  paints,  paper,  ladders,  planks,  scaf- 
folding, paste  pots  and  boards  are  to  be  delivered  to  the 
job  by  the  employer. 

24.  The  Business  Agents  of  the  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  have  the  right  to  visit  all  places,  shops  or  jobs  wherever 
work  is  going  on  for  the  purpose  of  inspection. 

The  different  employers’  associations  refused  to  agree  to 
the  demands  of  the  union,  and  on  May  1,  District  Council 
No.  9 of  the  Brotherhood,  called  a strike,  and  all  journey- 
men painters  in  New  York  city,  said  to  number  about 


10,000,  quit  work.  A few  days  later,  the  International 
officers  of  the  Brotherhood,  from  Lafayette,  Ind.,  made  a 
request  of  the  Building  Trades  Council  to  arrange  a con- 
ference between  them  and  the  master  painters’  organiza- 
tions. Accordingly,  on  Friday,  May  5,  a conference  was 
held  between  committees  representing  the  Master  Paint- 
ers’ Association  and  the  United  Painters  and  General  Con- 
tractors’ Association,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  International  Brotherhood  and 
several  members  of  District  Council  No.  9,  on  the  other 
side.  The  Brotherhood  representatives,  after  arguing  at 
some  length,  finally  admitted  that  trade  conditions  in  New 
York  were  not  all  that  they  should  be  and  agreed  to  cut 
out  all  unreasonable  demands,  such  as  shop  stewards,  job 
stewards,  etc.,  provided  the  employers  would  pay  the  men 
$5  per  day. 

The  committee  representing  the  Master  Painters’  As- 
sociation were  willing,  eventually,  to  grant  this  wage  rate, 
provided  the  Brotherhood  would  keep  their  promises  and 
waive  the  unreasonable  demands,  but  because  of  existing 
contracts  amounting  to  a total  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  mate- 
rials due  to  the  European  war,  they  stated  that  they  were 
unable  to  give  the  entire  advance  asked  for  at  once;  for 
should  they  do  so,  the  loss  on  existing  contracts,  taken 
on  a basis  of  former  rates  for  wages  and  materials,  would 
he  so  great  that  it  would  mean  ruin  and  bankruptcy  to 
many  of  their  members.  They,  therefore,  made  the  fol- 
lowing counter  proposition: — That  they  would  give  the 
'men  25  cents  more  a day,  as  soon  as  they  returned  to 
work;  on  September  1 they  would  advance  the  wage  rate 
to  $4.50,  and  on  September  1,  1917,  the  rate  would  be 
raised  to  $5  per  day,  with  an  agreement  that  it  remain 
at  that  figure  for  three  years.  This  would  give  them  a 
chance  to  finish  their  existing  contracts  without  loss. 
The  committee  representing  the  Brotherhood  stated  that 
they  thought  this  proposition  was  a fair  one,  that  they 
would  report  back  to  the  Brotherhood  and  meet  with  the 
employers  again  on  Monday,  May  8.  At  that  meeting  the 
Brotherhood  committee  reported  that  the  men  had  indig- 
nantly rejected  the  offer  of  the  employers.  The  master 
painters  thereupon  refused  to  make  a better  offer. 

Several  other  conferences  were  held  during  the  month, 
but  without  result.  The  Master  Painters’  Association,  in 
the  meanwhile,  had  opened  a labor  bureau,  advertised  for 
men,  and  to  a certain  extent  had  succeeded  in  manning 
their  jobs. 

Under  date  of  May  17,  the  United  Painters  and  General 
Contractors’  Association  sent  out  a circular  letter  ad- 
dressed to  real  estate  owners,  managers  of  property,  opera- 
tors, real  estate  brokers  and  builders,  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  demands  made  upon  the  employing  painters  by 
the  Brotherhood,  and  pointing  out  that  any  such  advance 
must,  in  time,  be  borne  by  the  owners  of  real  estate, 
which  .at  present  is  much  overtaxed  and  burdened  with  ex- 
pense. That  any  demand  forced  upon  the  boss  painters 
would  only  aggravate  the  present  depressed  conditions  of 
the  real  estate  market  and  would  drive  capital  to  other 
channels  for  investment.  Owners  were,  therefore,  urged 
not  to  press  the  boss  painters  to  complete  work  which 
could  be  held  in  abeyance  until  such  times  as  the  union 
leaders  were  willing  to  accept  such  terms  as  were  reason- 
able and  fair.  It  was  further  stated  that  the  union  argu- 
ment was  that  property  owners  could  well  afford  to  pay 
the  bill  for  the  advance  in  the  wage  rate. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Painters  and  General  Contract- 
ors’ Association  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  In- 
dependent Painters  and  Paperhangers’  Union,  an  incor- 
porated organization  said  to  have  a membership  of  over 
1,500  of  the  better  class  of  journeymen  painters  who  had 
broken  away  from  the  Brotherhood,  as  they  were  opposed 
to  its  methods  and  the  class  of  mechanics  that  organiza- 
tion was  taking  into  its  membership.  Paul  Wilson,  sec- 
retary of  the  United  Painters,  stated  under  date  of  June  2, 
that  “the  members  of  the  United  Painters  and  General 
Contractors’  Association  are  doing  all  the  work  they  have 
on  hand  with  the  painters  and  paperhangers  supplied  to 
them  by  the  Independent  Painters’  Union,  and  everything 
is  working  fine  at  the  present  time  under  the  circum- 
stances.’’ A copy  of  the  agreement  follows:  — 

Agreement  Between  the  United  Painters  and  the 
Independent  Union, 

AGREEMENT  made  this  30th  day  of  March,  1916,  between 
+ he  Independent  Painters  and  Paperhaagers’  Union,  a domes- 
tic corporation,  duly  organized  and  ineorporated.  September. 
1914,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  party  of  the 
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first  part,  and  the  United  Painters  and  General  Contractors’ 
Association,  a domestic  corporation  duly  organized  and  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  party  of  the 
second  part, 

Witnesseth: — 

Whereas,  The  party  of  the  first  part  is  a duly  organized 
and  chartered  union,  the  members  of  which,  organization  are 
all  painters  and  paperhangers  mlutually  organized  for  the 
purpose  stipulated  in  their  charter. 

Whereas,  The  party  of  the  second  part  is  an  association 
consisting  of  master  painters  employing  men  of  the  party  of 
the  first  part.  The  party  of  the  second  part  covenants  and 
agrees  in  consideration  of  observance  by  the  party  of  the 
first  part  of  certain  rules,  regulations  and  obligations  herein 
set  forth,  that  they  will  faithfully  keep  and  observe  the  fol- 
lowing rules:-— 

The  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  to  furnish  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  said  Assocation  of  Master  Painters  competent 
painters  and  paperhangers,  under  the  following  conditions: — 

1.  That  eight  hours  shall  constitute  a day’s  work,  viz:— From 
8 a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1 p.  m.  to  5p.  m.  on  all  week  days, 
except  on  Saturday,  when  the  hours  of  work  shall  be  from 
8 a.  m.  to  12  m. 

2.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  50  cents  an  hour  or 
$4  a day  for  eight  hours'  work. 

3.  The  party  of  the  second  part  expressly  agrees  that  they' 
will  employ  none  but  members  of  the  party  of  the  first  part 
in  good  standing,  and  the  party  of  the  first  part  agrees  that 
they  will  furnish  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  good,  com- 
petent mechanics  to  all  the  members  of  the  Association  who 
are  in  good  standing. 

4.  The  party  of  the  second  part  agrees  to  pay  their  em- 
ployes weekly,  which  shall  be  on  each  Saturday,  not  later 
than  1 o’clock. 

The  party  of  the  first  part,  namely,  the  Independent  Union, 
agrees  not  to  call  any  strikes  on  any  of  the  members  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  namely,  the  United  Painters  and 
General  Contractors’  Association,  unless  charges  have  been 
brought  against  a member  of  the  said  organization.  The 
said  charges  have  to  be  brought  before  a Grievance  Board 
consisting  of  two  members  for  each  organization,  and  in 
case  the  four  men  cannot  agree  among  themselves,  a fifth 
man  shall  be  selected  to  listen  to  the  said  charges,  and  on 
whose  final  decision  the  two  Associations  will  abide  by. 

This  agreement  will  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  May,  1916,  and 
to  last  until  the  1st  of  May,  1917,  and  can  also  be  extended 
after  that  date  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  two  parties. 

A few  days  after  the  beginning  of  June,  the  Master 
Painters’  Association  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Broth- 
erhood, bearing  date  as  of  June  1.  While  following  in 
some  respects  the  lines  of  the  agreement  originally  sub- 
mitted by  the  Brotherhood,  it,  nevertheless,  differs  in 
many  important  particulars  from  it,  and  the  two  docu- 
ments deserve  careful  comparison.  By  signing  this  agree- 
ment, the  shops  of  the  Master  Painters’  Association  become 
closed  shops.  The  full  text  of  the  agreement  follows:  — 

Agreement  Between  the  Master  Painters  and  the 
Brotherhood, 

This  agreement  made  and  entered  into  the  first  day  of 
June,  191G,  between  the  Association  of  Master  Pajinters  and 
Decorators  of  the  city  of  New  York  (and  vicinity),  party 
of,  tne  first  part  and  District  Council,  No.  9,  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America, 
party  of  the  second  part. 

Section  1.  In  consideration  of  this  agreement  the  members 
of  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  agree  to 
employ  only  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decor- 
ators and  Paperhangers  of  America.  The  Brotherhood  of 
Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America  agree  to 
work  only  for  contracting  painters  who  sign  this  agreement 
and  comply  with  all  its  conditions. 

Nothing  in  the  above  clause  shall  conflict  with  agreements 
already  signed  or  to  be  signed  by  District  Council  No.  9, 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of 
America.  It  is,  how'ever.  understood  that  no  agreement  will 
be  signed  for  less  than  $5  per  day  for  eight  hours’  work. 

Sec.  2.  EighL  hours  shall  constitute  a working  day,  from  8 
a.  in.  to  12,  and  from  1 p.  m.  (to  5 p.  m.  on  all  week  days 
except  Saturdays,  and  then  from  8 a.  m.  to  12  m.,  with 
four  hours’  pay  for  that  day.  The  noon  hour  may  be  cur- 
tailed by  agreement  between  the  employer  and  the  employe. 
They  are  in  all  cases  to  consider  the  above-mentioned  work- 
ing day,  and  any  part  of  id  actually  worked  shall  be  known 
as  regular  time. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  expressly  agreed  that  no  work  shall  be  done 
under  any  circumstances  on  Labor  Day  or  Saturdays,  between 
the  houi-3  of  12  noon  and  5 p.  m.i 

Section  1.  Legal  holidays  shall  be  as  follows:— New  Year’s 
Day,  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  Washington's  Birthday,  Decoration 
Day,  Independence  Day,  Columbus  Day,  Election  Day,  Thanks- 
giving Day  and  Christmas  Day. 

Sec.  b.  The  minimum  rate  of  wages  shall  be  62*4  cents 
per  hour  on  and  after  June  1,  1916.  All  men  having  charge 
of  five  or  more  men  to  receive  69  cents  per  day  extra.  Double 
time  shall  be  allowed  for  all  work  performed  before  or  after 
the  regular  hours,  which  constitute  a regular  day.  Sundays 
and  all  holidays  mentioned  In  the  agreement  shall  be  paid 
double  time.  Paperhangers  shall  be  paid  according  to  price 
list  of  Local  Union  No.  490,  indorsed  by  District  Council  No. 
9.  All  paperhar  gers  must  be  members  of  Local  Union  No.  490. 

Sec.  6.  Wages  shall  be  paid  weekly,  at  such  time  and  day 
as  designated  by  the  Individual  employer  and  in  cash. 

Sec.  7.  District  Council  No.  9 shall  not  order  a strike  against 
the  members  of  the  Association  of  Master  Painters,  collect- 
ively or  Individually,  nor  shall  any  number  of  union  men 
leave  the  work  of  a master  painter,  nor  shall  any  member 
of  said  Association  lock  out  his  employes.  The  matter  in 


dispute  must  first  be  presented  to  the  Trade  Board,  who  will 
adjust  any  difference  and  render  their  decision  as  provided 
for  m Section  8. 

Sec.  8.  There  shall  be  a Trade  Board,  or  committee  appointed 
or  elected.  Five  members  of  the  Association  of  Master  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  and  five  members  of  District  Council  No. 
9,  who  will  hold  office  for  one  y-ear,  or  until  their  successors 
are  appointed  or  elected.  They  shall  hold  court  to  adjust 
all  disputes  and  all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  trade. 
If  unable  to  agree,  they  must  select  or  appoint  two  disin- 
terested outside  parties,  agreeable  to  both  parties  to  this 
agreement,  before  whom  they  shall  lay  all  the  facts  per- 
taining to  the  case  in  dispute  and  their  decision  shall  be 
binding  on  both  parties.  Should  the  two  parties  so  selected 
fail  to  agree  they  shall  appoint  an  umpire  and  his  decision 
shall  be  finai  and  binding  on  both  parties  to  this  agreement. 
All  expenses  are  to  be  borne  equally  by  both  parties  to  this 
agreement. 

Three  members  of  each  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement, 
being  menmers  of  the  Trade  Board,  shall  constitute  a quorum 
lor  the  transaction  of  business.  Twenty-four  hours'  notice 
shal,  be  given  all  members  of  said  Board  for  any  regulat- 
or special  meeting.  Either  party  to  this  agreement  has  the 
privilege  to  call  a special  meeting  to  transact  urgent  busi- 
ness upon  notification  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trade  Board  to 
call  such  meeting. 

The  regular  meeting  of  this  Board  shall  be  once  every 
month,  at  which  time  they-  will  receive  and  adjust  complaints 
and  charges  of  any  infraction  of  the  provisions  of  this  agree- 
ment by  either  party. 

The  Trade  Board  shall  have  the  power  to  insist  that  any 
member  of  either  Association,  party  to  this  agreement,  be 
penalized  by  his  respective  Association,  for  any  violation 
of  this  agreement  or  rulings  of  the  Trade  Board,  after  due 
notice  of  complaint  or  charge  and  upon  a proper  hearing 
of  the  case. 

The  Board  shall  elect  its  ow-n  Chairman  and  Secretary,  also 
have  power  to  employ  a stenographer,  when  the  occasion 
warrants.  They  are  to  keep  .correct  minutes  of  all  meetings 
and  copies  of  their  minutes  are  to  be  sent  to  the  secretaries 
of  both  Associations,  parties  to  this  agreement. 

Any  change  or  alteration  of  this  agreement  must  be  pre- 
sented by  the  party  desiring  the  change  to  the  other  party,  in 
writing.  The  party  receiving  the  request  will  present  same 
to  his  Association,  and  If  satisfactory-  it  snail  become  opera- 
tive immedately.  Should  the  Association  wish  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Trade  Board  they  shall  have  the  right 
to  do  so. 

Sec.  9.  APPRENTICES: — The  privilege  of  employing  two 
aprentices  is  granted  by  this  agreement,  where  ten  or  more 
men  are  employed,  otherwise  only  one  to  be  employed.  This 
privilege  is  not  to  be  abused  by  the  Master  Painters  on  the 
one  side  or  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  on  the  other  side. 
And  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters  agree  not  to  recognize  the 
half  finished  product  by  furnishing  a journeyman’s  card  to 
an  apprentice  before  he  has  served  his  time  at  the  trade. 

The  wages  of  an  apprentice  shall  be  $1  per  day  for  the  first 
y-ear;  $2  per  day  for  the  second  year;  $3  per  day  for  the  third 
year  and  $4  per  day  for  the  fourth  year. 

See.  10.  The  journeyman  shall  have  the  privilege  of  working 
for  whomsoever  he  sees  fit,  according  to  the  terms  of  this 
agreement,  and  the  employer  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  employ-  or 
discharge  whomsoever  he  sees  fit,  according  to  the  terms 
of  this  agreement. 

Sec.  11.  A member  of  the  Association  of  Master  Painters 
sending  his  men  outside  of  the  city  or  jurisdiction  of  this 
District  Council,  shall  pay  the  higher  wages,  and  the  shorter 
hours  shall  prevail,  as  prescribed  in  Section  62  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper- 
hangers  of  America,  also  pay-  car  fare  and  board.  It  is  also 
agreed  that  the  employer  shall  pay  all  car  fare  over  10 
cents  in  the  Greater  City-. 

Sec.  12.  Any  man  going  to  work,  leaving  his  shop  before  S 
o’clock  a.  m.,  shall  stand  no  loss  of  time  if  not  able  to  get 
to  work  on  account  of  distance  or  accident.  Wheje  a work- 
man is  employed  for  a fractional  part  of  a day  he  shall  be 
paid  for  no  less  than  four  hours  time,  except  in  cases  where 
a man  is  discharged  for  drunkenness  or  where  he  quits,  or 
where  the  weather  conditions  prevent  continuation  of  em- 
ployment, or  any  other  act  conceded  prejudicial  to  either  party 
to  this  agreement. 

Sec.  13.  The  Business  Agent  of  the  party  of  the  second  part 
shall  have  the  right  at  all  times  to  visit  all  places,  shops  or 
jobs,  where  work  is  going  on. 

Sec.  14.  It  is  expressly  understood  and  agreed  that  District 
Council  No.  9 and  the  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators, their  agents  or  representatives,  shall  not  authorize 
any  violation  of  this  agreement. 

Sec.  15.  Should  any  occasion  arise  where  any  section  of  this 
agreement  shall  be  declared  illegal,  it  shall  not  invalidate 
the  other  portions  of  this  agreement,  but  any  such  clause  or 
clauses  shall  be  stricken  out. 

Sec.  16.  This  agreement  must  have  the  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and 
Paperhangers  of  America. 

Sec.  17.  This  agreement  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
June  1,  1916,  to  May  31.  1917. 

The  foregoing  agreement  was  signet!  by  the  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Master  Painters’  Association  and  of 
the  District  Council  No.  9,  on  behalf  of  their  respective  or- 
ganizations. 


Announcement  has  been  made  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  that  the 
following  paint  stores  will  close  at  1 o’clock  Saturdays 
during  June,  July  and  August  and  the  first  Saturday  in 
September: — Little  Somers  & Hyatt  Co.,  .1.  F.  Butler  Com- 
pany, J.  Lacourciere  Company,  William  Bailey,  Wendt  & 
Sehoenroek  and  Grlmore  Bros. 
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Look  for  the 
name 

“MATHESON” 


12i,  25,  50  and 
100  lb.  Steel 
Kegs,  net  weight 


A Dependable  White  Lead 

jV/TATHESON  White  Lead  is  a dependable  product. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 


Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a trial.  Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A post  card  request  will  bring 
a sample  and  full  particulars 


Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-57 1 Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a year,  and  anyone  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
without  having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid 
to  any  agent  who  does  not  show  a letter  of  author- 
ization, bearing  a date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  us.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but 
being  anxious  to  protect  our  constituents  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  will 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


Many  painters  have  hes- 
MEET  THE  itated  to  advance  their 

prices  for  work  to  corre- 
ISSUE  spond  with  the  increased 

cost  of  materials  and  the 
SQUARELY.  advance  in  wages,  because 

they  imagine  that  their 
customers  will  think  that  any  advance  is  unjustified 
and  is  evidence  of  what  they  call  “robbery”  on  the 
part  of  the  painter.  They  know  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  advanced ; that  everything  they  have  to 
buy  whether  for  business  or  personal  use  costs 
more  than  it  did  two  years  ago,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  the  higher  prices  will  prevail  for  some  time  to 
come,  even  though  the  war  in  Europe  should  come 
to  an  end  sooner  than  we  now  anticipate.  Yet, 
unfortunately,  they  cannot  grasp  the  logic  of  the 
situation,  but  are  so  afraid  they  will  lose  business 
if  they  ask  prices  for  work  that  are  really  justified 
that  they  take  contracts  for  less  than  they  are  ac- 
tually worth  to  do  the  work  right.  There  are  but 
two  things  that  the  master  painter  who  pursues  this 
policy  can  do.  He  can  keep  up  the  quality  of  his 
work  and  lose  money  or  he  can  reduce  his  quality 
in  order  to  endeavor  to  come  out  whole.  The  first 
alternative  is  deliberately  inviting  bankruptcy;  the 
second  one  is  attended  with  so  many  risks  that  the 
painter  who  takes  it  is  very  unwise.  In  the  first 
place,  he  cannot  always  get  away  with  it  and  in  the 
event  of  the  property  owner  watching  closelv  and 
insisting  that  the  painter  live  up  to  his  contract,  he 
usually  finds  the  work  costs  more  than  if  he  had 
started  out  to  do  an  honest  job  and  moreover  he 
loses  his  customer  for  future  work.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  succeeds  in  cutting  the  corners  so  closely 
that  he  comes  out  whole,  the  result  is  so  inferior 
that  his  work  does  not  give  permanent  satisfac- 
tion and,  in  the  end,  he  loses  reputation  and  his 
opportunity  for  continuing  a successful  and  profit- 
able business.  There  is  but  one  safe  solution  of  the 
problem  that  confronts  the  contracting  painter  in 
these  times  of  advancing  costs  and  that  is  to  frankly 
increase  his  estimates  so  as  to  cover  all  the  ad- 
vance and  to  explain  to  his  customers  the  reason 
why  the  work  costs  more  than  it  did  two  years  or 
more  ago.  Any  reasonable  man  expects"  to  pay 
more  for  work  when  materials  and  labor  cost  more 
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and  the  painter  who  is  honest  with  himself  in  ask- 
ing higher  price  and  honest  with  his  customers  in 
endeavoring  to  maintain  a high  standard  of  quality 
in  his  workmanship,  will  in  the  end  find  it  to  be  the 
safest  and  most  profitable  course  to  pursue. 


When  advancing  cost 
of  raw  materials  makes  it 
necessary  for  manufac- 
turers to  raise  the  price  of 
their  finished  product,  it 
is  usually  done  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  burden 
falls  upon  the  ultimate  consumer  and  not  upon 
either  the  jobbers  or  the  retailers  or,  in  the  case 
of  a building  material,  upon  the  contractors.  When 
the  paint  manufacturers  found  it  necessary  to  make 
substantial  advances  in  the  price  of  paints,  because 
of  the  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  lead,  zinc,  colors 
and  other  materials  entering  into  their  composition, 
they  sent  to  their  customers  explanatory  letters, 
which  might  be  used  in  showing  to  retail  pur- 
chasers and  property  owners  the  reason  for  the 
price  advances  they  were  compelled  to  make  to 
meet  the  increasing  cost.  But  when  wall  paper 
prices  were  recently  increased  to  retail  dealers 
and  decorators,  the  manufacturers  and  jobbers 
adopted  what  may  have  seemed  to  them  the 
simplest  plan  and  reduced  the  discount  from  grade 
prices,  instead  of  advancing  the  latter.  Undoubt- 
edly this  may  have  appeared  to  them  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  sending  out  notices  that  the  grade 
prices  would  be  advanced  twenty  or  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  but  it  has  unfortunately  meant  that  the 
retailers  and  decorators  have  been  compelled  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  increase,  under  the  plan 
adopted,  whereas,  if  grade  prices  had  been  ad- 
vanced and  a circular  letter  sent  out,  explaining 
the  reason  for  such  advance,  the  trade  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  passing  the  increase  on  to  the 
ultimate  consumers — the-  property  owners.  Al- 
though there  is  a very  pleasant  fiction  that  the 
grade  prices,  marked  on  the  backs  of  the  samples 
in  the  wall  paper  books,  are  secret,  in  reality  the 
system  of  marking  is  so  transparent  that  almost 
any  woman  buying  wall  paper  can  tell  the  grade 
price  without  asking  it.  Hence,  in  the  absence  of 
a statement  that  prices  have  been  advanced,  which 
is  backed  up  by  a corresponding  advance  in  quot- 
ing prices  by  jobbers  and  manufacturers  when 
showing  goods  to  the  customers  of  decorators  who 
are  sent  to  headquarters  in  order  to  see  the  effect 
of  goods  in  the  roll,  instead  of  in  the  small  sample 
book  pieces,  or  to  have  the  advantage  of  a larger 
variety  of  patterns  to  choose  from,  the  customers 
resent  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  decorators 
to  make  them  pay  an  advance  on  the  grade  price, 
as  printed  in  the  sample  books.  As  a consequence 
the  margin  of  profit  left  to  the  decorators  under 
the  present  reduced  discounts  is  very  small  after 
the  overhead  expenses  have  been  deducted  from 
the  selling  price.  When  the  competition  of  the 
modern  wall  paints  is  taken  into  consideration,  it 
seems  strange  that  the  wall  paper  manufacturers 
and  jobbers  should  have  overlooked  the  fact  that, 
in  cutting  down  the  profits  of  the  decorators,  they 
were  in  effect  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  flat  wall 
paint  and  prepared  kalsomine  manufacturers,  by 
making  these  materials  relatively  more  attractive 
as  a | rofit-bringing  proposition  for  the  decorators. 


it  is  not  too  late  for  the  wall  paper  manufacturers 
and  jobbers  to  withdraw  the  lower  discounts  and 
to  send  out  notices  of  a general  increase  in  prices, 
accompanied  by  explanatory  letters  and  card 
hangers,  which  may  be  prominently  displayed  by 
all  retail  dealers  and  decorators,  stating  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  increased  cost  of  materials,  all  prices 
have  been  advanced  twenty-five  per  cent,  above  the 
grade  prices  printed  in  the  wall  paper  sample  books. 
Such  a course  would  protect  the  decorators  and 
enable  them  to  pass  the  burden  of  the  advance 
along  to  the  ultimate  consumer  without  in  any 
way  diminishing  the  prices  received  by  manufac- 
turers and  jobbers  for  their  goods. 


For  some  years  there  has 
THE  been  a waning  interest  on 

the  part  of  the  wall  paper 
WALL  PAPER  manufacturers  in  the  ad- 

vance showing  of  the  com- 
SHOW.  ing  season’s  styles  that  for 

many  years  has  been  held  in 
New  York  City  during  the  month  of  August.  Orig- 
inally lasting  for  the  entire  month,  the  time  was  grad- 
ually cut  down  until  it  was  reduced  to  ten  days,  and 
last  year  many  of  the  manufacturers  stayed  away  alto- 
gether, while,  of  those  who  did  come,  some  stayed 
less  than  a week.  It  is  true,  the  wall  paper  situation 
was  in  a more  or  less  chaotic  condition  last  year, 
because  the  European  war  had  rendered  the  source 
of  many  important  supplies  uncertain.  But,  apart 
from  this,  many  <pf  the  manufacturers  had  come  to 
consider  this  annual  show  of  the  new  styles  a needless 
expense  that  could  be  cut  out  to  advantage.  But 
they  had  reckoned  without  the  buyers,  and  they  met 
with  such  decided  objections  on  the  part  of  this  .m- 
portant  element  of  the  situation  that  the  manufac- 
turers have  arranged  to  revive  the  show,  which  this 
year  will  begin  on  August  14.  It  is  true  this  is  not 
a formal  convention,  as  it  is  sometimes  miscalled, 
and  no  set  time  is  fixed  for  the  showing  to  begin, 
but  the  matter  has  been  talked -over  in  a friendly 
manner  by  the  different  manufacturers  and  enough 
of  them  have  already  announced  their  intention  to 
be  in  New  York  on  the  date  given  above  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  season’s  opening.  No  one  hotel 
has  been  agreed  upon,  but  in  all  probability  most  of 
the  exhibitors  will  return  to  their  old  headquarters 
at  the  Breslin  and  the  Imperial,  which  are  so  con- 
veniently located  for  the  purpose.  The  chief  rea- 
son for  the  buyers  wanting  the  show  to  be  continued 
is  that  it  takes  the  place  of  a convention  of  wall 
paper  jobbers,  enabling  them  to  get  together  in  the 
lobbies  of  the  hotels  and  discuss  the  situation  of  the 
wall  paper  business  from  the  broad  viewpoint  of  all 
sections  of  the  country.  They  can  also  renew 
acqa  ntances  in  the  trade  and  compare  the  different 
lines,  getting  in  touch  with  any  novelties  that  may 
be  offered  a month  or  so  in  advance  of  the  regular 
visits  of  the  manufacturers’  salesmen.  But  what  is 
perhaps  of  even  more  importance,  the  annual  visit 
to  New  York  gives  the  buyers  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  newest  decorative  effects  in  the  leading  hotels  and 
theatres ; to  study  the  color  combinations  in  the  lead- 
ing women’s  shops  and  on  the  stage  at  the  summer 
shows,  for  they  realize  that  the  choice  of  colors  for 
decoration  will  be  largely  influenced  by  the  fashion- 
able colors  for  women’s  wear,  and  these  are  fore- 
shadowed in  the  New  York  shops  and  theatres.  The 
buyers  want  to  come  to  New  York  in  August : the 
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manufacturers  seeking  their  trade  needs  must  come, 
too,  and  the  advance  showing  of  wall  papers  still 
remains  a fixture  of  the  trade. 


At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Wall  Paper  Manufac- 
turers’ Association,  held  in 
New  York  city  last  month, 
a very  serious  condition 
was  put  frankly  up  to 
them  by  the  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  largest  companies  in  the  coun- 
try producing  paper  of  the  grades  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  wall  paper.  Although  numerous  items 
have  been  printed  in  the  general  newspapers  and 
in  the  trade  periodicals  from  time  to  time,  calling 
attention  to  the  shortage  of  paper,  due  to  the  Eu- 
ropean war,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  wall  paper  manu- 
facturers realized  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
until  they  were  frankly  told  that  they  must  pre- 
pare to  reduce  their  output  to  eighty  per  cent,  of 
normal,  and  even  then  that  the  manufacturers  of 
paper  would  not  guarantee  deliveries  nor  the  main- 
tenance of  prices  if  present  conditions  continue. 
Before  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  normal  im- 
ports of  soda  sulphite,  which  is  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper,  amounted  to  twelve  hundred 
pounds  for  every  working  day  of  the  year.  At  the 
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present  time  these  imports  have  been  reduced  to 
practically  nothing,  with  no  available  American 
source  of  supply  to  take  their  place.  Soda  sulphite 
is  the  bleach  used  in  the  production  of  wood  pulp 
paper;  and  without  it  it  is  impossible  to  manufac- 
ture white  paper  of  the  grade  used  for  all  ordinary 
wall  papers.  Just  what  action  the  wall  paper  man- 
ufacturers will  take  has  not  been  announced,  but  it 
seems,  altogether  likely  that  if  it  should  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  get  the  paper  stock  needed  to  pro- 
duce a normal  quantity  of  wall  paper,  that  they 
will  almost  as  a matter  of  course  be  compelled  to 
further  advance  the  prices  of  their  finished  prod- 
uct. However,  while  no  one  can  foretell  the  fu- 
ture, it  might  be  possible  that  some  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances may  serve  to  bring  the  war  to  a close 
sooner  than  has  been  anticipated,  and  should  that 
be  the  case  the  supply  of  soda  sulphite  and  other 
materials  needed  by  the  wall  paper  manufacturers 
may  again  become  normal  and  the  present  difficulty 
will  be  overcome  and  there  would  be  no  marked 
shortage  in  the  output.  When  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  the  run  for  next  season  does  not 
usually  begin  until  late  November  or  December, 
the  changes  that  may  occur  in  market  conditions 
and  available  supply  are  something  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one,  even  with  the  keenest  fore- 
sight, to  predict. 
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A Talk  With  the  Veteran  Painter 


Edmund  P.  Edwards  Gives  His  Ideas  About  Test  Fences — When  to  Paint — Putty — 
Durability  of  White  Lead — Something  About  Colors  and  Also  a Few  Experiences. 


THE  Veteran  Painter  was  seated  just  inside 
the  front  door,  reading  the  June  issue  of 
The  Painters  Magazine  as  the  Reporter 
reached  the  store,  and  as  he  saw  him  rose  to  greet 
him  heartily. 

“Come  into  the  back  shop,  where  we  will  not  be 
disturbed.”  said  he,  “for  I would  like  to  talk  over 
some  of  these  things.  I don’t  know  that  what  I 
have  to  say  will  be  very  new  or  startling,  and  you 
need  not  publish  it  unless  you  think  some  of  the 
painters  will  be  interested  in  it.” 

“I  am  sure  they  will  be  glad  to  have  your  judg- 
ment upon  anything  in  the  paint  line,”  replied  the 
Reporter,  “for  a man  who  has  spent  as  many  years 
in  the  business  as  you  have,  and  has  always  made 
it  a point  to  study  and  observe,  as  you  have  done, 
possesses  a fnnd  of  experience  which  is  worth 
much  to  the  trade.” 

“What  you  say  is  very  flattering,”  said  the  old 
gentleman.  “Now  I have  been  reading  that  article 
about  test  fences.  In  my  judgment  they  are  a 
splendid  thing  and  the  manufacturers  and  master 
painters  have  learned  many  lessons  from  them,  but 
there  are  many  things  which  they  cannot  tell  us. 
A fence  has  only  one  exposure.  Which  way  do 
they  face?” 

“I  think  they  usually  run  east  and  west,  with  the 
painted  panels  facing  south,”  replied  the  Report- 
er. “I  am  not  sure  whether  any  of  them  face  dif- 
ferently.” 


“A  house,”  continued  the  Veteran,  “has  four 
sides  and  very  often  the  wearing  properties  of  the 
paint  will  depend  not  only  on  the;  direction  of  the 
exposure,  but  on  the  situation  of  the  house.  A 
building  that  is  surrounded  by  fields,  and  where  the 
wind,  the  heat  of  the  sun,  the  rain,  snow  and  cold 
can  affect  the  paint  will  frequently  show  quite  dif- 
ferent results  from  another  house  on  a city  street, 
where  there  is  only  a small  space  between  the  ad- 
joining buildings,  or  where  it  is  surrounded  by 
trees  and  shrubbery.  So  that  we  cannot  altogether 
be  guided  by  results  shown  by  a test  fence,  built 
in  the  open  and  facing  south,  when  we  come  to 
paint  a house  in  a very  different  situation.” 

“Nevertheless,”  said  the  Reporter,  “the  test 
fences  give  us  an  opportunity  to  compare  a great 
many  different  materials,  under  precisely  similar 
conditions  and  on  a large  enough  scale  to  give  an 
actual  service  test,  and  in  that  way  they  have  a dis- 
tinct value.” 

“I  admit  that,”  replied  the  Veteran.  “Now  there 
is  nothing  about  the  construction  of  a building  that 
is  so  sensitive  as  paint  and  so  readily  affected  by 
changes  in  the  atmosphere.  Take  an  architect’s 
specification  and  see  how  carefully  all  the  other 
materials  are  described.  The  size,  the  quality  and 
every  thing  about  them  are  carefully  specified  and 
those  materials  are  expected  to  conform  exactly  to 
the  specifications.  And  everything  else  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  shows  plainly  what  it  is 
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and  can  be  measured  and  inspected  by  the  architect 
to  see  whether  it  is  exactly  what  was  called  for,  ex- 
cept the  paint.  The  paint  alone  is  a closed  book  in 
the  hands  of  the  master  painter.  He  is  the  only  one 
who  knows  what  he  is  going-  to  put  on  the  build- 
ing.” 

, “That  is  true,”  said  the  Reporter.  “You  men- 
tioned last  month  how  easy  it  is  for  the  painter  to 
deceive  the  architect,  even  when  it  is  specified  that 
the  paint  must  be  brought  to  the  building  in  closed 
packages.” 

( "A  coat  of  paint,”  continued  the  old  gentleman, 
“is  estimated  to  be  about  one  two-hundredth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  How  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  exterior  painting  of  a building,  both  as  to  qual- 
ity and  workmanship,  by  the  architect  and  the  own- 
er. Price  is  the  main  consideration  that  governs 
them  in  the  selection  of  the  painter  who  is  to  do  the 
work.  For  an  architect  to  write  a specification  for 
a new  building  and  to  call  for  only  two  coats  of 
paint  on  the  exterior  does  not  do  justice  either  to 
the  painter  or  the  property  owner.  It  is  impossible 
to  make  a satisfactory  job  of  painting  on  a new 
house  with  two  coats.” 

“I  am  afraid  the  architect  often  knows  that 
fact  just  as  well  as  the  painter,”  said  the  Reporter, 
“but  he  is  anxious  not  to  make  the  cost  too  high, 
for  fear  the  owner  will  not  go  on  with  the  work. 
So  he  calls  for  two  coats  of  paint  and  perhaps  tells 
+he  owner  that  he  ought  to  give  it  another  coat 
in  a few  months.” 

“If  he  does  tell  him  that  the  owner  often  forgets 
the  advice,”  replied  the  Veteran.  “Now  the  archi- 
tect will  insist  that  the  painter  shall  prime  the 
building  as  soon  as  the  wood  is  in  place,  which  in 
my  judgment  is  an  error.  The  best  job  of  painting 
I ever  did  was  on  an  addition  to  a house  that  was 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  three  or  four  months 
before  it  was  primed.  Finally  the  carpenter  came 
to  me  and  says : — ‘When  are  you  going  to  paint 
that  house?’  I says: — ‘When  the  owner  asks  me 
to  do  it.’  Finally  I received  the  order  to  go  ahead. 
1 primed  the  outside.  Then  the  work  was  done 
on  the  inside;  the  trimming,  the  mason  work  and 
everything  connected  with  it.  When  the  inside 
was  sufficiently  advanced  I went  on  the  outside, 
puttied  up  the  nail  holes  and  cracks  and  gave  it 
two  additional  coats,  allowing  ample  time  between 
the  coats  for  the  paint  to  thoroughly  dry.  That 
house  stood  for  years  with  only  three  coats  of 
paint.” 

“Which  certainly  is  a good  argument  in  favor 
of  waiting  for  the  wood  to  season  before  painting 
it,”  said  the  Reporter.  “Every  one,  who  is  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  methods  of  lumbering  prac- 
ticed today,  knows  that  the  modern  kiln  dried 
lumber  contains  sap  acids  that  were  dissolved  out 
during  the  rafting  of  the  old-time  lumber  that 
was  allowed  to  stand  and  weather  for  months  be- 
fore being  sawed  up.” 

“Some  years  ago,”  said  the  Veteran,  “a  paint- 
er in  Pennsylvania  wrote  me  a letter  in  which 
he  said  : — ‘I  want  to  thank!  you  for  your  aid  in 
The  Painters  Magazine,  when  you  took  the  ground 
that  outside  painting  was  done  too  quickly  after 
the  work  was  in  place.  A customer  of  mine  had 
a new  house  and  T had  the  painting  contract.  He 
became  dissatisfied  because  I did  not  commence 
the  painting  and  notified  me  that  unless  I be- 


gan work  at  once  he  would  give  the  job  to  some- 
body else.  I took  The  Painters  Magazine  to  him 
and  showed  him  the  “Talk  with  the  Veteran 
Painter,”  in  which  you  said  that  woodwork  ought 
to  stand  and  weather  before  being  painted.  He 
was  perfectly  satisfied  and  I retained  the  jcus- 
tomer.’  ” 

“Which  ought  to  have  pleased  you,”  said  the 
Reporter.  “But  to  go  back  to  that  house  you 
were  speaking  of ” 

“As  I said,”  continued  the  old  gentleman,” 
“when  the  three  coats  of  paint  on  the  outside  had 
been  completed,  the  nail  holes  and  cracks  had 
received  two  coats  of  paint  over  the  putty,  which 
prevented  the  cracks  from  showing  or  any  rust 
coming  through  to  the  surface  from  the  nail  heads. 
Now,  if  a house  gets  only  two  coats  of  paint  in 
all,  you  can  soon  pick  out  all  the  nail  heads  and 
cracks  on  the  surface  of  the  paint.  Just  see  what 
the  architect  demands  of  two  coats  of  paint,  in 
comparison  with  the  other  materials  in  the  build- 
ing. Two  coats  of  paint!  Think  of  it!  And  the 
architect  expects  that  to  protect  the  building. 
Everything  else  that  has  entered  into  the  con- 
struction of  that  building  is  protected  from  the 
elements,  but  those  two  coats  of  paint,  which  to- 
gether are  only  one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch 
thick,  have  to  stand  heat  and  cold,  rain,  snow  and 
sleet  and  act  as  a protection  to  the  surface  upon 
which  the  paint  is  spread.” 

“I  am  afraid  people  do  not  always  stop  to  think 
of  the  work  that  the  paint  is  required  to  do.”  re- 
plied the  Reporter.  “But  they  regard  it  as  only 
a surface  beautifier.” 

“They  ought  never  to  forget,”  said  the  A'eteran, 
“that,  while  paint  improves  the  appearance  of  a 
building,  its  chief  mission  is  to  protect  it.  Now. 
putty  is  an  important  thing  in  a house,  while  a 
great  many  people  regard  it  as  a very  trifling  mat- 
ter. A salesman  from  a putty  manufacturer  came 
in  here  and  offered  me  five  grades  of  putty  at  vary- 
ing prices.  I asked  him  how  many  were  pure  and 
he  says : — ‘Only  one,  and  we  cannot  get  any  of 
the  painters  or  sash  manufacturers  to  buy  it  be- 
cause they  want  something  cheaper.’  I have 
found  it  so  difficult  to  get  pure  putty  that  I can 
depend  on,  that  we  have  made  all  our  own  putty 
in  the  shop  for  years,  using  only  pure  whiting 
and  pure  linseed  oil.” 

The  Veteran’s  Nephew,  who  had  been  standing 
near  during  the  last  few  remarks,  interrupted  to 
say: — “A  good  many  people  would  be  surprised 
to  know  how  much  putty  is  used  on  one  of  the 
modern  factory  buildings.  A salesman  told  me 
the  other  day  that  he  had  sold  two  hundred  casks 
of  putty,  of  one  thousand  pounds  each,  for  glazing 
the  sash  in  a new  munitions  factory  at  Stamford, 
Conn.  The  building  is  practically  all  sash  and  it 
is  an  immense  affair.” 

“Speaking  of  putty,”  said  the  Veteran  as  his 
Nephew  went  out  of  the  room  again,  “there  is  al- 
ways a difficulty  with  wood  finished  in  the  natural. 
1 have  mixed  putty  with  white  lead  or  part  white 
lead  and  whiting  and  tinted  it  to  match  the  wood 
as  nearly  as  possible,  but  after  a time  the  wood  it- 
self darkens  and  every  nail  hole  shows  out  as  a 
lighter  spot.  The  only  way  is  to  make  the  putty 
a little  darker  than  the  wood  and  then  the  nail 
holes  will  show  at  first,  but  will  disappear  as  the 
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wood  naturally  darkens.  But  there  ought  to  be 
some  better  way.” 

“There  is,”  replied  the  Reporter,  “but  it  is  ex- 
pensive. If  the  carpenter,  when  he  nails  the  trim 
in  place,  will  take  a sharp  chisel  and  raise  up  a 
piece  of  the  wood  at  an  angle,  then  drive  the  nail 
under  that  raised  chip  and  finally  glue  the  chip 
back  ift  place  again,  there  will  be  no  nail  head  to 
putty  up  and  no  need  to  have  any  of  them  show. 
So  far  as  *1  know,  this  is  only  used  on  the  very 
best  work  that  has  a cabinet  finish.” 

“If  it  is  necessary  to  blind  nail  floors,”  said  the 
Veteran,  “it  should  be  equally  necessary  to  blind 
nail  trim,  where  the  nail  heads  show  a great  deal 
more  than  they  do  in  a floor.  But  I suppose  peo- 
ple would  not  be  willing  to}  pay  for  it.” 

“That’s  the  the  same  old  cry,”  replied  the  Re- 
porter. “I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  that  argu- 
ment, for  I believe  that  people  who  want  nice 
things  about  their  houses  are  willing  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  what  is  right,  but  the  trouble  is  that 
they  do  not  know  that  these  refinements  of  work- 
manship can  be  had.  You  painters  generally  think 
more  about  giving  an  estimate  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible figure  than  you  do  of  trying  to  induce  the 
owner  to  spend  enough  money  to  have  his  work 
done  right,'  so  that  it  would  give  satisfaction  to 
the  owner  and  be  a credit  to  yourselves.  I can- 
not understand  the  attitude  of  a good  many  build- 
ing trades  contractors  in  that  respect.  They  do 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  understand  that  it  is  good 
policy  to  try  to  educate  their  customers  up  to 
want  the  very  highest  standards  of  workmanship, 
rather  than  to  endeavor  to  satisfy  an  imaginary 
demand,  which  they  themselves  have  been  largely 
responsible  in  creating  for  cheapness.  And  then, 
after  you  have  been  doing  all  you  can  to  try  to 
make  people  think  that  cheapness  is  the  only  thing 
to  be  considered,  you  get  dissatisfied  because  peo- 
ple are  guided  in  the  main  by  price  in  awarding 
their  contracts.  They  would  not  be  if  the  best 
men  in  the  trade  would  talk  quality  and  let  people 
see  that  they  cannot  have  both  low  price  and  high 
quality,  DUt  must  take  one  or  the  other.” 

“That  reminds  me  of  an  experience  I had  a 
good  many  years  ago,  when  I was  asked  to  give 
an  estimate  for  exterior  painting  and  inside  finish 
in  a large  house  on  Broad  street,”  said  the  Vet- 
eran. “When  I learned  that  three  other  men  were 
to  figure  I declined  to  give  the  architect  an  esti- 
mate. The  owner,  who  was  a lady,  came  to  me 
and  said  that  she  would  withdraw  all  the  other 
bids  if  I would  be  willing  to  paint  the  house  at 
my  own  price,  and  I agreed  to  do  it.  But  I had 
constant  trouble  with  the  architect,  who  wanted 
one  of  the  other  men  to  do  the  work.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  another  house  just  like  it,  that  he 
was  building  on  another  street.  One  day  I was 
passing  there  and  stepped  in.  I was  always  a reg- 
ular Paul  Pry  about  any  job  that  I lost,  and  I 
found  a man  who>  had  once  worked  for  me  at 
work  on  the  quartered  oak  trim.  I asked  him  how 
be  was  finishing  it  and  he  says : — A coat  of  liquid 
filler  and  two  coats  of  hard  oil.  He  said  he  knew 
that  was  not  the  right  way  to  get  a good  job,  but 
his  boss  had  told  him  to  do  it  that  way.  After 
I finished  my  job  I sent  in  my  bill,  which  was  for 
eleven  hundred  dollars.  Then  I went  to  the  own- 
er and  asked  her  to  go  look  at  the  other  house, 
and  I says  to  her: — ‘If  you  find  the  work  there 
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any  better  than  here,  or  if  you  think  it  is  as  good, 
then  give  me  one  dollar  and  I will  receipt  your 
bill,  but  if  you  think  my  work  is  better  then  I 
will  expect  you  to  pay  my  bill.  The  next  day 
she  called  me  up  and  told  me  to  come  see  her 
that  afternoon.  When  I got  there  she  said : — 
‘Mr.  Edwards,  il  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
work  you  have  done  for  me  and  that  it  is  worth 
all  that  you  have  charged  me,’  and  she  gave  me  a 
check  for  the  full  amount  of  eleven  hundred  dol- 
lars.” 

“Which  certainly  must  have  been  very  gratify- 
ing to  you,”  was  the  comment  of  the  Reporter. 

“It  certainly  was,”  answered  (the  Veteran. 
“Now,  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  experiment- 
ing with  paint,  especially  with  white  lead,  to  im- 
prove its  durability  and  to  adapt  it  for  exterior 
painting.  How  many  painters  can  tell  you  how 
long  it  takes  for  two  coats  of  white  lead  paint,  not 
tinted,  to  chalk  off?  I can  tell  you.  Eleven  years ! 
I didn’t  do  the  painting,  but  I sold  the  material 
and  watched  the  work.  How  many  painters  can 
tell  you  how  long  it  takes  for  tinted  white  lead 
to  chalk  and  wash  off?  I can  tell  you.  Twenty 
years ! In  both  cases  there  was  enough  lead  paint 
left  in  the  grain  of  the  wood  to  serve  for  a foun- 
dation and  two  coats  of  white  lead  paint,  tinted  in 
one  case  and  white  in  the  other,  put  both  houses 
in  good  condition.” 

“That  is  a remarkable  record,”  said  the  Reporter. 

“In  reading  the  different  articles  in  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine,”  continued  the  old  gentleman,  “it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  practical  from 
the  theoretical.  And  there  are  various  opinions 
by  both  classes  of  writers  on  the  same  subject. 
One  man  who  has  been  in  the  business  for  years 
will  suggest  the  use  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
zinc  and  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  lead.  Another 
will  increase  the  zinc  so  that  it  equals  the  lead.  An- 
other will  advocate  the  use  of  pure  lead  without  the 
addition  of  any  zinc.  Now,  why  should  there  be 
these  three  different  opinions?” 

“Because  they  come  from  different  places, 
where  the  climatic  conditions  are  entirely  differ- 
ent,” replied  the  Reporter. 

“That  is  just  what  I was  going  to  say,"  was 
the  old  gentleman’s  comment.  “I  believe  that  the 
claim  made  by  different  persons  that  climatic  con- 
ditions may  require  different  combinations  to 
combat  them  is  perfectly  reasonable.  There  has 
been  a good  deal  said  about  the  effect  of  dampness 
upon  paint.  Now,  I made  an  experiment  of  this 
kind  at  one  time.  I took  a whitewash  brush  and 
wet  down  with  clear  water  a portion  of  weather- 
boarding that  had  been  painted.  When  partially 
dried  I gave  the  surface  one  coat  of  white  lead 
paint,  tinted,  and  watched  the  results.  There  was 
no  bad  result.  If  two  coats  of  that  paint  had  been 
applied  to  a new  board  with  moisture  behind  it 
then  it  would  have  blistered.” 

“I  would  have  supposed  that  it  would  have  blis- 
tered on  old  paint,”  said  the  Reporter. 

“My  experiment  seems  to  show  that  it  would 
not  blister  on  old  paint,  when  there  is  no  mois- 
ture back  of  it,”  replied  the  Veteran.  “A  great 
many  people  have  tihe  idea  that  oil  will  allow 
moisture  to  go  through  it.  Now,  in  my  test,  the 
moisture  was  between  the  old  paint  and  the  new. 
It  was  tried  out  in  the  fall  and  when  the  warm 
weather  came  that  would  have  made  blisters,  the 
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moisture  had  either  come  through  the  paint  skin 
and  evaporated  or  had  been  absorbed  through  the 
old  paint  into  the  boards.  I don’t  know  which. 
And  in  the  case  of  two  coats  of  white  lead  paint 
applied  on  new  wood  that  had  blistered  from 
moisture  beneath,  that  paint  finally  went  back  to 
the  wood  and  adhered  to  it  and  there  was  no  fur- 
ther trouble.” 

uIn  Pittsburgh,”  said  the  Reporter,  “you  meet 
with  conditions  entirely  different  from  any  you 
find  here.  The  air  is  so  full  of  soft  coal  smoke, 
containing  more  or  less  free  sulphur,  that  you 
have  a chemical  action  of  sulphur  on  the  paint. 
Why  I have  seen  a snowstorm  in  Pittsburgh  and 
the  first  flakes  that  fell  came  down  black,  because 
they  brought  with  them  the  smoke  in  the  air.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  such  a climate  would  have  a 
very  different  effect  on  paint  than  the  climate  we 
have  here  in  Elizabeth,  where  the  people  burn 
anthracite  coal  both  in  houses  and  factories.” 

“I  don't  doubt  that,”  replied  the  Veteran,  “and 
the  painter  should  make  a study  of  the  climate 
and  endeavor  to  meet  the  conditions.  I know  a 
lady  told  me  once  that  she  had  to  have  her  house 
in  Jersey  City  painted  every  year  because  it  got 
so  dirty.  I asked  her  why  she  did  not  have  it 
washed  off,  and  she  replied  that  she  had  never 
thought  of  it.” 

“It  surprises  me  that  painters  do  not  recom- 
mend washing  houses  that  get  dirty,”  said  the 
Reporter.  “They  have  the  facilities  and  I believe 
property  owners  would  often  pay  for  having  their 
houses  washed  if  the  matter  was  brought  to  their 
attention  when  they  would  not  spend  the  larger 
sum  needed  to  paint  them.” 

“There  has  been  a great  desire,  on  the  part  of 
paint  manufacturers,  to  stop  chalking,”  said  the 
old  gentleman.  “I  could  never  see  the  reason  why, 
unless  there  is  something  different  from  the  obser- 
vations I have  made.  My  theory  is  that,  as  soon  as 
you  stop  chalking,  you  do  a detriment  to  the  owner. 
Now  here  is  a non-chalking  paint,”  he  said,  as  he 
opened  a package  and  took  from  it  a number  of 
rather  thick,  hard  scales  of  paint  of  a light  lead 
color,  “I  know  when  the  house  was  buil\  fo"  I 
thought  1 had  bought  the  lot  from  a real  estate 
man,  but  when  the  owner  came  back  to  town,  he 
refused  to  accept  my  offer  and  sold  the  lot  to  an- 
other man,  who  built  a house.  This  's  th“  "pint 
that  was  put  on  the  house.  I did  not  get  the  job, 
although  I painted  it  once  afterward.  It  has  been 
painted  several  times  and  the  last  man  who  painted 
it  used  pure  lead.  Now  here  are  two  pieces  of 
board,  taken  from  a house  that  had  been  painted 
two  coats  of  English  lead  and  five  years  later  had 
two  coats  of  Jewett’s  lead.  Seventeen  vears  after- 
ward, they  cut  a window  through,  and  I sawed  off 
those  pieces  of  board.  One  of  them  shows  the 
paint,  just  as  it  was  darkened  by  dirt  and  smoke. 
Another  board  T washed  off  and  the  paint  was 
very  white  by  comparison.  See  how  thin  the  paint 
is,  as  you  look  at  the  edge  of  the  board.  Tt  is  hardly 
perceptible.  Yet  the  board  is  well  covered  and  it 
does  not  seem  to  need  painting  badly.  Is  there  any 
use  trying  to  improve  a paint  that  will  show  as 
good  results  as  that,  after  seventeen  years’  ex- 
posure ?” 

“Well,  it  certainly  looks  pretty  good,”  answered 
the  Reporter.  “Have  you  had  that  sample  long?” 

“Yes,'  I have  had  those  boards  put  away  for  a 


number  of  years.  Now  I am  going  to  show  you  an- 
other example  that  will  bear  out  my  theory  of  the 
adaptability  and  durability  of  pure  white  lead  for  an 
exterior  surface.  That’s  a board  which  was  taken 
from  a house  built  in  1790.  It  has  always  been  paint- 
ed with  pure  white  lead  and  you  can  see  what  a very 
thin  film  of  paint  is  on  the  surface  of  the  board,  as 
compared  with  the  thickness  of  these  paint  scales  that 
were  so  hard  they  would  not  chalk.” 

“I  think  you  ought  to  send  those  samples  to  the  ex- 
hibition of  practical  work,  down  at  Asbury  Park,  dur- 
ing the  State  convention,”  said  the  Reporter-  “I  feel 
sure  the  members  would  be  interested.” 

“I  am  willing  if  you  will  bring  them  back  safely  to 
me,”  replied  the  old  gentleman.  “Now,  while  I advo- 
cate test  fences  and  think  they  are  a good  thing,  both 
for  the  master  painter  and  the  manufacturer,  still,  it 
is  only  by  long  time  exposure  that  we  can  determine 
results.  The  representative  of  a corporation  making 
pure  white  lead  came  to  me  once  and  asked  me  to 
test  their  product ; to  expose  it  to  the  atmosphere  and 
write  an  article  giving  the  result  of  my  test.  I says : 
‘When  do  you  want  it?'  ‘In  thirty  or  sixty  days,’  was 
the  answer.  I says:  ‘No,  sir;  time  is  the  adjuster 
of  durability  in  paint.’  ‘How  long  do  you  want?’ 
he  says.  ‘Not  less  than  a year  and  a half  or  two 
years,’  I answered.  He  says : ‘I  can’t  wait.’  ‘Then 
get  somebody  else  to  write  your  article,’  was  my 
answer.” 

“You  were  perfectly  right,”  said  the  Reporter. 

“A  man  came  to  me  once  and  wanted  me  to  prime 
his  weatherboards  to  keep  the  lumber  from  cracking,” 
said  the  Veteran.  “Now,  it  seems  to  me  the  paint 
manufacturer  is  up  against  a pretty  hard  proposition 
when  his  material  is  expected  to  do  things  like  that, 
which  are  almost  impossible.  There  are  so  many  men 
in  the  business  who  are  forced  by  the  owners  and 
architects  to  do  work  when  the  weather  is  unfit  that 
a large  part  of  the  painting  in  this  section  of  the 
country  is  ruined  on  that  account.  These  men  very 
often  are  trying  to  carry  on  the  business  wi  hout 
enough  capital  to  carry  them  along  and  thev  want 
quick  returns  'n  order  to  pay  their  men  when  Satur- 
day comes.  I have  even  seen  them  painting  when  it 
is  raining.” 

“I  have  seen  that  done  by  men  who  have  a reputa- 
tion for  good  work  and  who  ought  to  know  better." 
said  the  Reporter. 

“Now  I want  to  bring  this  talk  to  a close  by  relat- 
ing a little  experience  that  I had  when  I was  doing 
the  station  painting  for  the  Jersey  Central,”  said  the 
old  gen  leman.  “I  sa:d  one  day  to  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  car  paint  shop : ‘Give  me  a sample  of  your 

car  color’ ” 

‘It  was  the  old  car  body  yellow,  wasn’t  it?"  asked 
the  Reporter.  "I  can  remember  it  when  I first  began 
commuting  on  the  Jersey  Central,  twenty-one  years 
ago.” 

“Yes,  it  was  the  old  yellow  color,”  answered  the 
Veteran.  “Well,  I matched  it,  and  after  I had  made 
the  match,  I went  to  the  paint  shop  and  said;  ‘T  want 
to  show  you  what  T have  done.’  The  foreman  painter 
looked  at  it  and  said:  ‘How  manv  different  tinting- 
materials  did  you  use  to  make  that  ?’  I says  : ‘Three.’ 
‘Why,’  he  says,  ‘there  are  seven  in  ours.’  I says: 
‘Four  of  them  are  superfluous,  in  my  judgment.  May- 
be I’m  wrong,  but  don’t  you  have  to  turn  your  cars 
end  for  end  to  keep  them  from  fading  out  unevenly, 
everv  now  and  then?’  He  says:  ‘Yes.’  'Well,  you 
won't  havj  to  do  it  if  you  use  my  combination,’  T 
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answered.  You  know  the  Jersey  Central  runs  east 
and  west  and  the  cars  get  the  sun  on  the  south  side 
of  the  road,  so  that  one  side  of  the  car  is  more  ex- 
posed to  the  strong  light  than  the  other.” 


“Did  they  adopt  your  combination?”  asked  the  Re 
porter. 

“They  never  told  me,”  was  the  old  gentleman's  re- 
ply, as  the  talk  was  brought  to  a close. 


“We  Know  How” 


The  Slogan  Whose  Application  Has  Built  Up  a Big  Business  for  a Leading  Philadelphia 

Wall  Paper  House. 

By  George  Wilfred  Wright. 


THE  words  “We  Know  How,”  on  the  sign 
displayed  before  the  store  of  Ivayser  & 
Allman,  1522  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
might  be  objected  to  by  those  merchants  whose 
timid  souls  dislike  to  tell  the  public  what  they  can 
do  for  them  and  why  they  can  do  it  best.  But 
this  hustling,  enterprising  concern  comes  out  bold- 
ly and  states  a fact  that  is  likely  to  awaken  interest 
in  anyone  who  has  painting  or  decorating  to  do. 
If  an  individual  wants  a job  done,  he  certainly 
wants  to  find  people  who  “Know  How”  to  do  it  and 
who  are  not  afriad  to  say  so  in  capital  letters  and 


underscored  italics.  Being  attracted  by  this  rather 
unique  sign,  I decided  to  interview  this  company 
and  learn  something  of  the  way  they  applied  this 
slogan  to  their  work  for  Philadelphia  folk  and  what 
their  success  was  in  its  operation. 

“This  concern,”  said  Sidney  K.  Allman,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  firm,  “was  originally  estab- 
lished in  1870  by  M.  M.  Kayser,  as  a paint  and  wall 
paper  store,  when  Philadelphia  was  a much  smaller 
sized  city  than  at  present  and  when  demands  were 
quite  different  from  now.”  Their  first  store  was 
at  406  Arch  street.  For  several  years  Mr.  Kayser 
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carried  it  along,  progressing  rather  slowly  but  on 
a very  secure  basis.  It  was  continued  later  by  his 
brother,  Samuel  Kayser,  and  the  two  nephews, 
J.  P.  and  S.  K.  Allman.  In  1886,  the  present  firm 
name  was  adopted  and  a broadening  and  expan- 
sion of  the  business  was  undertaken.  Additional 
space  was  needed  to  handle  the  increasing  demands 
of  the  trade,  and  the  buildings  at  Nos.  408  and  410 
Arch  street  were  taken  over. 

“The  store  and  show  rooms  of  painters  and  dec- 
orators,” explained  Mr.  Allman,  “were  quite  differ- 
ent in  those  days.  Our  methods  of  showing  goods 
and  of  handling  and  executing  orders  have  wonder- 
fully changed,  during  the  last  two  decades,  but  we 
have  always  kept  pace  with  the  growing  demands 
of  the  people  and  this  idea  of  serving  and  guaran- 
teeing satisfaction  has  been  a factor  in  developing 
our  business.” 

Not  long  after  occupying  the  new  stores  at  408 
and  410  Arch  street,  it  was  seen  that  still  more 
room  was  needed,  and  the  building  at  418  Arch 
street  was  secured,  and  in  1892,  they  leased  the 
stores  at  932-934  Market  street.  It  was  plainly 
visible  that  “Knowing  How”  paid  handsomely,  and 
a constant  increase  in  the  business  was  the  satis- 
factory result  of  this  crack  policy.  For  excellent 
reasons,  these  stores  were  all  given  up,  in  1897, 
and  a removal  was  miade  (to  1214-1216  Market 
street.  The  location  was  much  better’  in  this  part 
of  the  city  and  a greater  number  of  people  could 
be  brought  in  contact  with  the  store.  Ten  years 
ago,  however,  a careful  study  was  given  to  the 
section  around  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut  streets  as 
an  excellent  place  to  locate  definitely.  It  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  retail  district,  which  was  visited 
every  day  by  hundreds  of  shoppers.  The  store  at 
1522  Chestnut  street  was  leased  and  fitted  up  as  a 
model  decorative  establishment,  which  under  the 
present  skilled  management  has  become  one  of  the 
busiest  and  most  successful  wall  paper  houses  in 
the  city,  if  not  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Allman  stated  that  this  house  was  the  oldest 
continuous  retail  establishment  in  Philadelphia, 
carrying  a big  line  of  high  grade  wall  papers  and 
wall  decorations  in  general. 

The  present  store  of  Kayser  & Allman  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  and  best  laid  out  establish- 
ments that  will  be  met  in  many  a day’s  journey. 
The  show  window  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  single  pane 
of  glass  in  any  store  in  the  country.  The  extreme 
length  is  nineteen  and  one-half  feet  and  the  height 
is  ten  feet.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  what  an  ex- 
traordinary opportunity  this  wondow  affords  the 
firm  for  the  display  of  the  handsomest  and  newest 
designs  in  Wallpaperdom.  Many  striking  and 
novel  effects  have  been  shown  during  the  past  year. 
One,  which  is  well  worthy  of  mention,  was  a com- 
plete library,  tastefully  fitted  up  exactly  at  it  would 
be  in  the  home  of  the  individual ; the  window  space 
being  large  enough  to  get  the  full  size  room  effect 
and  the  view  being  more  realistic  because  it  was 
not  marred  by  any  part  of  a sash  or  joints  of  the 
window  glass.  The  idea  was  to  show  the  latest 
and  most  stylish  wall  paper  designs  and  wall  dec- 
orative effects  for  a library  and  to  further  empha- 
size the  finish  and  design  by  a complete  set  of  fur- 
nishings. This  window,  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  Allman,  won  the  first  prize  in  a recent  contest 
given  for' the  best  decorative  scheme  in  a home. 


Speaking  further  on  the  value  of  the  show'  win- 
dows as  a means  of  attracting  and  holding  the  at- 
tention of  the  passing  public,  Mr.  Allman  re- 
marked “W e consider  no  effort  too  great  to  keep 

this  window  at  its  very  best,  and  we  constantly 
trace  new  business  to  the  displays  we  always  have 
shown  here.  The  first  glass  that  was  placed  in 
the  front  of  the  store  was  blown  in.  We  came 
down  here  one  morning  and  found  that  a heavy 
gale,  which  had  been  blowing  fiercely  throughout 
the  night,  came  against  this  big  pane  with  such  an 
unusual  force  that  it  crashed  it  into  a thousand 
pieces.  But  we  immediately  had  another  one  in  its 
place  and  it  has  stood  the  strain  all  right,  thus  far.” 

Perhaps  the  over-sagacious  merchant  would  have 
said,  “Well,  that’s  a lesson  for  me.  Now  I’ll  be 
sensible  and  have  my  window  like  those  of  other 
stores.”  And  in  his  earnestness  to  “keep  within 
bounds”  and  make  his  store  “like  those  around 
him,”  he  w'ould  have  completely  defeated  the  very 
plan  that  would  bring  thousands  of  dollars’  worth 
of  business  his  way.  To  get  away  from  this  eter- 
nally sameness  and  the  following  of  the  trail  of 
others  should  be  the  chief  aim  and  object  of  the 
business  concerns,  especially  in  their  publicity. 
There  is  nothing  more  cheapening  and  offensive 
than  plagiarizing  or  trying  to  make  a direct  appli- 
cation of  another’s  ideas  under  a guise. 

The  Kayser  & Allman  window  is  changed  fre- 
quently. The  showing  is  never  allowed  to  become 
stale  and  unappealing  to  the  passer-by.  Rather 
than  allow  this,  they  would  change  it  every  day; 
at  least ! And  then  don’t  wait  unt’l  your  city  runs 
a clean-up  campaign  and  you  get  ashamed  of  your 
and  here’s  another  lesson  to  the  average  wall  paper 
store — change  your  window  displays  once  a week, 
display,  such  as  it  may  be. 

The  show  window  feature  brought  us  to  another 
question  of  securing  public  attention  and  creating 
desire.  “Do  you  employ  advertising  in  any  way 
to  get  a larger  patronage?”  asked  the  writer. 

“We  are  said  to  be  the  oldest  continuous  street 
car  advertisers  in  the  United  States,”  replied  Mr. 
Allman,  “and  for  twenty-five  years  we  have  run 
cards  in  most  of  the  street  cars  of  Philadelphia.” 
When  questioned  as  to  the  results  obtained  from 
this  method  of  advertising,  Mr.  Allman  said  that 
he  could  hardly  tell  of  the  specific  good  it  had 
done,  but  as  a help  to  build  their  business  and  to 
bring  their  name  and  merchandise  prominentlv  be- 
fore the  public,  in  a general  way,  the  street  cars 
had  no  doubt  benefited  them.  “We  have  preferred 
to  use  the  street  cars,  rather  than  the  newspapers, 
simply  because  we  did  not  run  bargains  frequent- 
ly.” he  continued,  “but  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  we  advertise  in  a broad  way  a line  of  special 
goods  at  an  attractive  price,  and  we  alwavs  get 
results  from  using  newspaper  space.” 

The  experience  of  this  house,  in  their  advertis- 
ing, is  somewhat  different  than  that  of  many  others 
in  similar  lines.  Scores  of  advertisers  will  not  be 
induced  to  enter  their  advertising  in  the  street  cars 
nor  on  sign  boards  because  they  feel  the  cost  would 
be  so  high  for  a sufficient  showing  as  to  be  quite 
prohibitive.  They  have  been  advised,  in  most  cases, 
by  skilled  advertising  men  who  knew  exactly  what 
they  were  talking  about,  and  they  were  right.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  that,  twenty  years  ago, 
the  cost  of  street  car  advertising  was  a little  bit 
less  than  it  is  today,  and  the  probabilities  were  that 
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an  advertiser  could  very  easily  drive  a bargain 
with  the  men  who  leased  the  space  from  the  car 
company  and  cover  the  entire  city  at  a compara- 
tively small  cost  per  car  per  card.  Having  once 
intrenched  himself,  it  was  easier  to  stay  in  than  it 
would  be  today,  and  far  less  costly. 

Street  cars  are  very  useful  for  a big  city  cam- 
paign, and  there  have  been  cases  where  goods  have 
been  sold  in  enormous  quantities  through  tbis 
method  of  advertising.  But  before  biting  on  the 
bait  of  other  successful  advertisers  with  which  a 
so-called  clever  solicitor  has  covered  his  hook,  the 


but  it  is  perhaps  a less  popular  way  to  purchase 
this  commodity  than  to  go  direct  to  the  dealer. 

“How  do  you  compare  the  designs  and  the  de- 
mand for  wall  papers  and  wall  ornamentation  to- 
day with  those  of  say  twienty  years  ago?”  in- 
quired the  writer  of  Mr.  Allman. 

In  reply,  he  stated  in  substance : — “Wall  papers 
and  all  decorative  effects  are  undergoing  a change ; 
that  is,  there  is  a distinct  trend  today  toward  the 
simple,  plain,  chaste  design  rather  than  the  gor- 
geous, elaborate,  heavy  ornamentation  that  was  so 
popular  a few  years  ago.  You  can  see  by  the  style 


Where  Customers  Can  Select  Wall  Hangings  Undisturbed. 


prospective  advertiser  had  best  inquire  into  the  na- 
ture of  that  concern  and  their  standing  with  the 
company  and  procure  all  the  available  informa- 
tion and  study  it  before  he  signs  the  contract. 

“It  may  be  an  interesting  fact  to  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  Painters  Magazine  to  know  that 
this  company  was  the  original  house  which  sold 
wall  papers  by  mail,”  said  Mr.  Allman.  For  many 
years,  we  did  National  mail  order  advertising,  in 
such  mediums  as  Comfort  and  other  similar  pub- 
lications that  were  used  by  mail  order  advertisers. 
A large  and  successful  department  was  kept  going 
for  many  years,  until  there  arose  such  rabid  com- 
petition that  it  did  not  prove  as  profitable  as  the 
other  departments.”  There  is  still  considerable 
wall  paper  sold  today  by  the  mail  order  method. 


of  houses  that  are  bein  g-erected,  nowadays,  that 
the  less  elaborate  trimmings  and  heavy  ornaments 
that  are  used  the  better  it  is  liked  and  the  more 
it  is  admired.  In  interior  decorations,  the  more 
simple  the  treatment  of  tints,  color  tones  and  shad- 
ed effects,  the  more  pleasing  it  is  to  the  owners  of 
the  home.  We  contend,”  asserted  Mr.  Allman 
further,  “that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  dec- 
orator to  raise  his  business  to  a higher  level  and 
strive  to  place  his  art  of  decorating  homss  on  a 
more  elevated  plane.  This  can  easily  be  done  by 
a diligent  and  thorough  campaign  of  education. 
He  will  be  better  satisfied  with  his  work  and  his 
customers  will  be  far  better  pleased  with  his  ser- 
vice.” 

On  this  point,  this  up-to-date  Philadelphia  dec- 
orator explained  further  that  the  man  whose  busi- 
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ness  is  located  in  smaller  cities  should  keep  in 
constant  touch  with  the  latest  and  newest  ideas  in 
color  tones,  tints,  harmonious  blends,  and  the  wide 
line  of  the  higher  grade  wall  papers,  through  which 
he  will  become  better  equipped  to  place  before  his 
patronage  the  correct  decorative  scheme  that  is 
so  popular  at  the  present  time.  “Before  the  dec- 
orator can  properly  explain  and  show  to  advan- 
tage these  better  and  more  truly  artistic  effects,  he 
must  be  well  educated  up  to  them  himself,”  de- 
clared Mr.  Allman,  “and  this  can  be  best  accom- 
plished by  getting  in  contact  with  a house  that  will 
co-operate  with  him  in  this  work.  I mean  a con- 
cern that  has  more  in  view  than  merely  selling 
him  a bill  of  goods  and  then  forgetting  all  about 
him  until  the  next  time  he  wants  something  in 
the  decorative  line.” 

Since  the  firm  of  Kayser  & Allman  are  whole- 
salers of  wall  decorations,  outside  of  Philadelphia, 
it  was  interesting  to  know  to  just  what  extent 
they  carried  their  plan  of  co-operation  in  helping 
to  educate  and  otherwise  advance  the  decorating 
business  as  a whole.  To  questions  along  this  line, 
Mr.  Allman  responded  somewhat  as  follows : — 
“We  get  out  large  sample  books  showing  the 
choicest  and  best  combinations  obtainable  in  wall 
finishes  and  wall  papers.  These  we  put  in  the 
hands  of  our  dealers.  Then  we  offer  our  assistance 
gratis  to  the  decorators,  in  other  cities,  who  per- 
haps are  not  as  well  informed  on  the  various  ef- 
fects that  may  be  obtained  in  decorations  as  the 
experts  we  send  them.  To  make  this  point  plain- 
er,” continued  Mr.  Allman,  “let  us  suppose  a dec- 
orator, in  a city  fifty  miles  away,  has  a contract 
which  requires  unusual  skill  and  he  would  like  the 
advice  and  help  that  more  experienced  men  can 
give  him,  both  for  the  value  of  the  work  to  the 
party  employing  him  and  also  for  his  own  benefit. 
He  may  then  send  to  us,  if  he  wishes,  and  we  will 
dispatch  a high  grade  man  to  offer  any  suggestions 
that  will  be  of  help  to  him  in  his  work.  We  have 
men  who  make  special  trips  to  various  sections, 
calling  on  our  customers  and  aiding  them  by  sug- 
gestions and  further  helping  them  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  execution  of  special  designs.  We  feel 
that  a decorator  should  make  a study  of  his  busi- 
ness in  this  way,  and  all  that  can  be  done  to  en- 
courage him  will  surely  push  the  art,  as  a whole, 
toward  a more  perfect  end.” 

It  is  evident  from  what  this  progressive  dec- 
orator has  said  that  the  contractor,  who  has  a job 
requiring  extraordinary  skill,  may  get  the  best 
assistance  if  any  part  is  difficult  for  him  to  handle. 
The  Kayser  & Allman  people  assert  that  if  decorat- 
ors, finishers,  painters  and  those  who  really  be- 
long to  the  progressive  class,  w’ould  procure  books 
on  their  respective  line  and  make  a careful  study 
of  the  higher  classes  of  work,  they  would  receive 
vast  benefit.  Further,  if  these  men  of  the  craft 
would  go  to  the  big  cities  occasionally  and  get  in 
contact  with  the  concerns  that  are  doing  some  of 
the  newer  and  finer  work  in  interior  decorations 
for  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  classes,  they  would 
get  ideas  and  suggestions  that  might  be  of  value 
to  them  in  their  local  field. 

Considerable  work  in  the  decorating  and  interior 
refinishing  done  by  this  concern  is  that  of  churches, 
theatres  and  public  buildings.  During"  the  past  ten 
years  this  class  of  work  has  increased  and  many 
fine  specmn  ns  of  their  work  can  be  pointed  out  in 
Philadelphia  and  nearby  towns. 


The  attention  of  the  writer  was  called  particu- 
larly to  the  change  that  has  taken  place,  within 
recent  years,  in  the  decoration  of  homes  and  resi- 
dences in  so  far  as  the  interior  is  concerned.  Mr. 
Allman  maintains  that  the  present  trend  is  toward 
the  simple  treatment.  The  startlingly  elaborate 
design  no  longer  appeals  to  the  eye,  and  the  gaudy 
effect,  that  was  so  popular  one  time,  has  largely 
given  place  to  the  plain  but  rich  effect  which  seems 
to  the  quiet  and  refined  taste  much  better  than  the 
bolder,  showier  styles  of  former  days.  The  true 
decorative  period  is  thus  being  ushered  in  and  to 
the  fine  artistic  temperament  it  has  a wonderfully 
sympathetic  ring. 

In  no  store  has  this  idea  been  better  carried 
out  than  at  Kayser  & Allman’s.  They  have  just 
finished  the  walls  of  their  store,  and  the  effects 
in  color  blending  and  harmony"  of  tones  are  indeed 
pleasing.  No  one  could  see  the  way  they"  have 
wrought  the  finishes  on  side  walls,  ceiling,  coving 
and  cornices  without  admiring  the  exceptional  taste 
and  executive  skill  in  carrying  out  the  scheme.  A 
customer,  entering  this  store,  will  be  attracted  by 
the  way  they;  have  illustrated  their  own  ideas  in 
this  work,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  carried 
out  the  latest  and  leading  designs  in  high  grade 
decorations  for  interiors  or  homes.  Added  to  the 
effect  achieved  by"  the  brush  and  the  wall  finishes 
is  that  of  the  new  and  better  lighting  systems  that 
are  used  by  the  leading  concerns  of  the  day.  This 
store  is  lighted  with  the  nitrogen  lamp,  which  has 
the  overhead  system  and  throws  a fine,  luminous 
glow  over  the  ceiling  and  walls,  blending  all  the 
tints  in  perfect  harmony. 

One  of  the  most  noted  improvements  in  the 
wall  paper  and  decorative  stores  of  the  present  day 
is  the  better  way  of  showing  samples.  At  Kayser 
& Allman’s  there  are  four  booths  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  store,  which  are  constructed  similar  to 
a room  in  a private  home.  They  are  prettily  fur- 
nished. hardwood  floors  covered  with  choice  rugs, 
and  contain  two  or  more  easy"  chairs.  Here  the 
wall  papers  and  similar  articles  are  shown  the  cus- 
tomer. These  booths,  at  this  store,  are  finished  in 
white  and  fitted  with  curtains  of  an  attractive 
shade.  They  would  not  be  called  elaborate,  in 
any  sense,  but  they  are  an  example  of  fine  work- 
manship throughout.  The  writer  asked  if  they' 
could  be  considered  a valuable  asset  in  making  a 
sale  or  in  helping  a customer.  Mr.  Allman  replied 
that  he  considered  these  booths  of  great  impor- 
tance when  it  came  to  showing  goods.  “We  take 
a customer  in  here  and  place  the  line  he  wishes  to 
see  before  him  ; it  may  be  a man  or  a woman,  but 
the  attention  is  not  diverted  by  looking  around 
the  store  or  at  something  else ; here  any-one  can 
concentrate  and  be  quite  free  from  an_v  interrup- 
tions which  would  be  the  case  if  the  store  was  en- 
tirely thrown  into  one  room.”  Such  was  the  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Allman’s  comment  on  this  newer 
and  far  more  satisfactory"  way  of  getting  a cus- 
tomer’s undivided  attention,  when  selecting  and 
seeking  suggestions  in  interior  decorations.  In 
their  other  stores,  it  was  explained,  they  sold,  as  do 
many  other  merchants,  over  the  counter  or  in  a 
room  where  the  person  buying  has  so  much  before 
him  that  he  finds  it  hard  to  center  his  thoughts  on 
any  one  particular  design.  Experience  led  Kayer 
& Allman  to  see  that  booths,  arranged  with  fin- 
ishes and  wall  paper  effects,  with  curtains  draped 
to  give  the  proper  blend,  would  have  a much  bet- 
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ter  tendency  to  draw  trade,  and  their  view  seems 
abundantly  rewarded  by  the  increased  patronage. 

The  volume  of  business  handled  by  this  com- 
pany may  be  comprehended,  when  we  consider  that 
besides  this  large  store  on  Chestnut  stret,  they 
have  a warehouse  at  Eleventh  street  and  Washing- 
ton avenue,  containing  eighteen  thousand  square 
feet.  Here  one  hundred  employes  work,  during 
sample  book  time.  The  regular  force  includes 
about  forty-eight,  but  when  the  busy  season  is  on 
and  a heavy  rush  for  goods  is  made,  their  force  will 
total  as  high  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  people. 

In  1904,  a New  York  office  and  salesroom  was 
opened  at  Broadway  and  Nineteenth  street.  Re- 
cently they  moved  to  Fifth  avenue  and  Forty- fifth 
street.  While  the  general  appearance  of  the  New 
York  branch  resembles  the  Philadelphia  headquar- 
ters, the  business  is  strictly  wholesale. 


Automobile  Paint 

Repainting — Choice  of  Colors — Monogram 

—The 

By  M.  C. 

IN  repainting  automobiles  it  is  often  necessary,  as 
a matter  of  curtailing  expenses,  to  make  one 
coat  of  color  serve  the  purpose  of  two,  and  in 
order  to  successfully  accomplish  this  venture  resort 
must  be  had  to  the  use  of  heavier  coats  of  material, 
or  to  coats  of  the  most  opaque  pigments.  Tne  trans- 
parent pigments,  so-called,  cannot  very  well  be  used 
for  one-coat  work,  and  when  it  is  desirable  to  approx- 
imate the  effects  of  these  transparent  colors,  about 
the  best  that  may  be  hoped  for  is  a color  cast  to  the 
shade  of  the  transparent  article,  but  holding  ;o  the 
solidity  and  the  covering  capacity  of  the  commoner 
pigment. 

It  was  formerly  the  case  that  no  intermediate 
quality  existed  in  the  field  of  the  lake  pigments  and 
all  the  effects  were  obtained  through  the  use  of  glaz- 
ing processes,  but  manufacturers,  during  these  latter 
years,  have  recognized  the  need  of  lakes  with  much 
of  the  brilliancy  of  the  old  time  materials  and  the 
added  advantage  of  greatly  increased  covering  ca- 
pacity, which,  at  a reduced  cost,  may  be  employed  to 
produce  a job  that  will  wear  and  do  splendid  service. 
When,  therefore,  the  call  comes,  as  it  is  sure  to  come, 
for  a one-coat  job  flashing  the  shimmer  of  some  glori- 
ous lake,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  surface  in  shape, 
cutting  away  the  nibs  and  knots  of  dirt  and  other- 
wise dressing  the  old  fabric  down  to  a smooth  and 
neat  condition  and  then  seek,  by  the  aid  of  a simple 
preparation  coat,  to  fit  the  surface  to  receive  a single 
coat  of  color  in  a manner  to  satisfy  the  car  owner. 
This  coat  had  best  not  be  a flat  or  “dead"  affair; 
rather  should  it  be  flowed  on  with  enough  varnish  in 
its  composition  to  give  it  the  lustre  of  the  traditional 
eggshell,  but  no  more,  and  then,  above  this,  fetch  out 
the  richness  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected, of  course,  that  a lake  of  this  class  will  show 
the  depth  and  the  riches  of  the  rare  and  expensive 
sorts,  but,  for  emergency  cases,  and  for  cheap  work 
to  wear  for  a time  and  look  princely,  it  will  do  what 
many  painters  have  long  hoped  for. 


Twice  each  year  three  men  are  sent  out  who 
travel  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  New  Jersey  and  Southern  New  York. 
Besides  their  newest  samples  and  specials  in  the 
trade,  they  are  prepared  to  render  any  help  they 
can  to  the  dealer,  in  the  way  of  closing  big  con- 
tracts and  suggesting  the  latest  styles  and  methods 
in  the  highest  grade  work. 

Kayser  & Allman  may  be  considered  one  of  the 
more  progressive  houses  that  will  be  a great  fac- 
tor in  making  the  decorative  business  closely  al- 
lied with  real  art  and  whose  aim  and  object  is  to 
enable  the  man  who  contracts  for  the  work  to  turn 
it  out  with  credit  to  himself  and  a good  margin  of 
profit  besides.  This  is  an  unsurpassed  business 
ideal,  and  the  success  they  have  attained,  thus  far 
in  their  career,  is  of  a most  encouraging  nature 
and  shows  what  may  be  accomplished  where  right 
principles  are  closely  followed  and  practiced. 


Shop  Information 

s — Attention  to  Details — Cleaning  Up  Cars 
Chassis 

Hillick. 

Something  to  help  out  the  effect  in  this  .ype  of 
work  can  be  done  by  running  some  lines  of  contrast- 
ing color  abom  the  surface,  and  tricking  the  mold- 
ings, if  any,  out  in  a coat  of  solemn  black.  Witnout 
robbing  the  surface  of  its  attractiveness,  black  breaks 
up  the  monotony  of  a .single-color  job  about  the  most 
effectively  of  any  color,  indeed,  it  is  a natural  deco- 
rative pigment  of  surpassing  dignity  and  with  a dress- 
iness quite  the  equal  of  any. 

In  the  event  of  using  a coat  of  rubbing  varnish 
over  the  color  coat,  when  striping  is  omitted,  it  is 
good  policy  to  use  some  of  the  color  in  the  varnish, 
both  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  color  and  to  enrich 
the  field  prospect.  Another  help  when  working  for  a 
quick  and  cheap  job  is  to  encourage  a selection  of 
some  neutral  color,  such  as  dark  gray,  or  medium 
deep  brown,  or  a deep,  rich  red,  which  can  be  built 
up  at  the  expenditure  of  two  coats  of  pigment,  or 
three,  at  most,  and  the  surface  developed  into  a fine 
state  of  color  effect.  Gray,  of  two  or  three  shades, 
makes  a most  excellent  pigment  for  moderate  priced 
jobs,  and  gives,  on  the  whole,  great  durability,  with 
the  added  advantage  of  being  an  easily  cared  for 
color  and  showing  the  ravages  of  service  iess  than 
most  pigments. 

The  browns  are  colors  which  have  many  merits  for 
work  which  must  be  brought  along  at  little  expense, 
and  with  some  black  and  imitation  gold  lines,  cast  in 
pairs  around  the  edge  of  the  panels,  the  ornamental 
feature  will  show  off  with  telling  effect.  There  are 
at  present  some  light  blues  which  cover  solidly  at 
one  coat,  and  these  colors  may  be  handled  with  fine 
results  on  cheap  work.  Just  put  under  them  a coat  of 
light  brown  or  one  of  lampblack,  to  hold  them  forth 
at  their  full  strength,  and  then  cast  a line  of  black 
and  one  of  Arctic  white  or  silver  white  across  the 
most  appropriate  spaces,  and  the  result  is  certain  to 
be  worth  a second  look. 

In  fetching  up  these  cheap  surfaces  have  a care 
that  all  defects  are  well  taken  in  hand  and  puttied, 
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and  then  dressed  down  to  match  the  surface  about 
them.  The  main  thing  is  to  bring  the  surface  up  to 
; lie  i>oint  of  coloring  without  a blemish.  When  the 
surface  disfigurements  have  to  be  brought  down  on 
the  final  color  coat,  it  means  an  added  expense,  with 
the  chance  that  they  may  not  be  entirely  obliterated. 
The  only  right  way  is  to  break  up  all  such  defects 
prior  to  the  application  of  the  color  and  to  make  the 
surface  good  and  perfect.  After  the  color  ther  is 
then  little  to  do  in  addition  to  applying  the  regular 
coats  of  material,  and  the  finish  will  look  complete. 

For  this  cheap  class  of  work  a good,  heavy  bodied 
varnish  is  the  best,  for  obvious  reasons.  And  in  fin- 
ishing such  work  the  surface  should  be  given  all 
the  varnish  it  will  accommodate  and  take  care  of. 
In  this  manner  it  will  have  the  protection  which  it 
• needs,  together  with  the  increased  body  and  lustre 
afforded  by  the  larger  and  deeper  flow  of  varnish. 

If  one  is  expert  in  putting  on  monograms,  simple 
styles  of  these  ornaments  will  do  much  to  lead  the  eye 
away  from  the  lack  of  refinement  of  the  finish.  The 
ornament,  while  small,  is  a wonderful  help  in  reliev- 
ing the  sense  of  sameness.  As  the  lamented  A.  F. 
Manchester  used  to  say : — "That  little  patch  of  color 
warms  up  the  entire  job.”  And  especially  the  class 
of  jobs  here  referred  to.  In  designing  the  mono- 
gram the  initial  of  the  surname  is  to  be  invariably 
made  more  prominent  than  the  letters  of  the  Chris- 
tian name,  and  this  initial  will  therefore  need  to  be 
painted  in  stronger  color  effects  than  the  succeeding 
letters.  It  is  to  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
colors  used  in  striping  are  in  a sense  to  govern  the 
colors  of  the  monogram,  but  this  is  no  longer  rigidly 
adhered  to.  Upon  these  old  jobs,  at  any  rate,  where 
the  employment  of  the  monogram  is  made  to  serve 
a utility  purpose  quite  as  much  as  a feature  of  dec- 
oration, the  choice  of  colors  need  not  be  determined 
by  the  striping  pigments,  although  they  should  har- 
monize with  the  surface  color.  At  all  events,  there 
are  no  arbitrary  laws  to  govern  the  scheme  of  color 
selected. 

A novelty  in  contrasts  is  shown  by  applying  the 
monogram  entirely  in  gold,  or  imitation  of  gold,  and 
then  glazing  the  first  letter  with  ultramarine  blue, 
the  next  with  verdigris,  and  the  third  with  carmine. 
Another  effect  may  be  obtained  by  painting  the  let- 
ters in  vermilion,  then  glazing  with  carmine,  shad- 
ing the  carmine  with  asphaltum,  and  finally  high 
lighting  with  pale  canary  color.  An  ornament  of  this 
.kind  will  make  the  chron’c  grumbler  forget  his  trou- 
bles. In  designing  a monogram  the  size  of  the  panel 
or  space  in  which  the  design  is  to  go  should  not  be 
ignored ; this  is  more  essential  than  choice  of  colors 
for  the  design. 

In  getting  out  these  cheap  jobs  of  painting  as  a 
means  of  meeting  the  demands  of  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  car  owners,  it  is  good  business  to  send  the 
car  out  with  all  the  little  details  attended  to.  These 
may  not,  at  the  time,  appear  to  count  for  much,  but 
in  the  long  run  they  serve  strong  advertising  pur- 
poses and  help  to  bring  in  a better  paying  class  of 
trade. 

Edges  of  fenders,  bolt  hearls,  under  parts  of  the 
car,  the  top,  etc.,  all  need  a careful  inspection,  and 
an  equally  careful  touching  up  with  the  right  color, 
to  bring  everything  out  prim  and  fine.  Perhaps  the 
top  will  need  attention.  Tf  a rubber  one,  it  will  re- 
quire sponging  off  with  tepid  water  in  which  a wisp 
of  castile  soap  is  allowed  to  float,  with  a thin  coat 
of  dressing  to  follow.  The  leather  top,  if  hand 
buffed,  will  scarcely  need  more  than  a sponging  off 


with  a weak  solution  of  castile  soap  and  water.  The 
machine  buffed  one  may  be  treated  likewise  until  the 
grain  of  the  leather  begins  to  go  raw,  at  which  time 
a dressing  of  the  same  material  su.table  for  the  rub- 
ber fabr.c  is  in  order.  The  mohair  top  will  go  very 
well  wiih  a simple  brushing  off  with  a whisk  broom; 
in  any  event,  never  use  any  of  the  ordinary  dress- 
ings, nor  a solvent  solution,  for  all  such  are  absolutely 
ruinous  to  the  fabric. 

The  vacuum  cleaner  is  almost  indispensable  for 
removing  dust  and  dirt  and  foreign  accumulations 
from  the  upholstery  and  from  the  interior  of  the  car 
generally,  and  this  work  needs  to  be  performed  prior 
to  the  painting  operations.  Then,  when  the  finish  is 
complete,  a light  cleaning  out  will  suffice  to  put  the 
interior  in  a condition  to  well  correspond  to  the  other 
appointments. 

Recently  a friend  of  the  writer  has  been  picking  up 
a lot  of  business  in  cleaning  up  cars,  this  work  being 
generally  taken  care  of  by  the  garage  plants.  In 
every  town  there  are  a number  of  car  owners  who 
are  the  very  elect  in  motor  car  affairs,  and  these  men 
find  the  painter,  if  conveniently  located,  the  most 
agreeable  man  and  the  most  reliable  and  the  best 
prepared  to  handle  the  cleaning  up  of  the  car.  A 
couple  of  finely  cleaned  and  polished  cars  furnish 
taking  advertising  matter,  and  if  the  painter  is  pre- 
pared to  take  care  of  this  class  of  work,  he  can  gen- 
erally, during  the  summer  months,  get  all  that  he  is 
able  to  do  in  connection  with  his  regular  work  of  re- 
painting. Incidentally,  this  car  cleaning  will  be  the 
means  of  bringing  in  additional  painting  and  varnish- 
ing repairs.  Of  all  men,  the  painters  should  be  best 
prepared  to  use  the  various  cleaners  and  polishes  now 
floating  on  the  markets.  Some  of  these  mediums  are 
positively  ruinous  to  the  varnish,  some  are  slow  death 
to  the  luster,  and  some  are  simply  cleaners,  offering 
no  life-giving  element  to  the  finish.  Therefore, 
with  his  practical  experience  the  painter  is  in  a posi- 
tion to  make  intelligent  choice,  after  careful  tests, 
of  a cleaner  that  not  only  cleans  but  feeds  the  finish 
as  well. 

In  the  repainting  processes  above  considered,  the 
chassis  should  come  in  for  thorough  treatment,  which 
they  often  fail  to  get.  It  is  a temptation  to  hustle 
the  painting  of  the  chassis  along  without  giving  the 
coats  enough  time  to  dry  thorougffily.  or  to  defer 
work  upon  them  until  the  body  is  practically  finished, 
and  then  slighting  the  processes,  or  otherwise  suiting 
the  finish  to  the  brevity  of  the  time  at  disposal.  A e 
believe  it  to  be  economic  practice  combined  with  good 
business  to  make  the  finish  on  the  chassis . compare 
favorably  with  that  on  the  body  of  the  car,  and  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  short  of  careful  and  com- 
plete surfacing  and  finishing  processes.  These  parts 
of  the  car  are  exposed  to  a ruinous  form  of  service : 
consequently,  unless  they  are  kept  under  a strong 
body  of  vanv.sh,  with  a sure  and  fine  foundation  sup- 
porting it,  the  appearance  of  the  running  parts  is 
certain  to  be  at  all  times  inferior  to  that  of  the  body. 

The  final  coat  of  varnish  should  have  ample  time 
to  drv  before  exposing  it  to  a test  of  the  elements, 
this  applying  to  both  body  and  chassis.  A day  or 
two  of  waiting  for  the  finishing  coat  to  shape  up  and 
grow  mature  and  firm,  will  many  times  save  some 
free  after-treatment  for  the  painter,  and  perhaps  a 
dissatisfied  customer,  both  of  which  are  likely  to 
prove  expensiv. 

Choice  of  colors  for  the  chassis  is  a matter  that 
mav  very  well  have  more  attention  bestowed  upon  it. 
Most  any  color  will  surely  not  do  for  these  parts  of 
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the  car  unless  the  painter  is  prepared  to  make  the 
best  of  a bad  bargain,  which  a practice  based  upon 
this  theory  fails  to  lead  to.  The  color  for  the  chassis 
must  conform  in  shade  and  tone  to  that  on  the  body 
of  the  car.  It  ought  never  to  be  darker  than  the 
body ; it  may  appropriately  be  several  shades  lighter, 
and,  in  fact,  should  always  be  somewhat  lighter  in 
order  to  give  the  effect  of  a strong  support  for  the 
body  and  to  set  forth,  in  due  order,  the  attractions 


of  the  body  color.  It  can  only  do  this  when  a lighter 
color,  and  one  of  no  small  distinction,  is  selected. 
Striping  for  the  chassis  is  a feature  which  helps  to 
relieve  the  color  scheme,  and  to  divert  attention  from 
any  possible  surface  defects.  Not  much  of  this  style 
of  ornament,  at  this  time,  is  needed,  but  a modest 
display  executed  by  a master  hand  is  the  thing  to  be 
admired.  The  colors  used  to  line  the  body  surface 
are  rightly  due  for  the  chassis. 


Bulletin  Painting 

By  R.  H.  Forgrave. 

Rapid  and  Efficient  Methods  of  Painting  Large  Signs — Freehand  Sign  Painting — The 
Importance  of  Learning  to  Use  the  Eye  for  Measuring  Short  Distances. 


THE  qustion  of  time  and  convenience  of  work 
always  interests  the  bulletin  painter  who  is 
rushed  with  work.  That  he  can  paint  a num- 
ber of  signs,  within  a small  radius,  quicker  than  he 
can  the  same  scattered  over  a larger  territory,  goes 
without  saying,  owing  to  the  greater  distance  traveled 
going  back  and  forth,  for  in  order  to  do  good  work 
the  surface  must  be  given  one  or  more  coats  of  paint 
and  allowed  to  dry  between  coats  and  before  letter- 
ing. 

As  in  other  things,  one  must  be  ready  to  do  quick 
and  effective  work  in  sign  painting.  If  there  is  much 
traveling  to  do,  the  most  convenient  and  quickest 
way  to  reach  different  points  is  always  the  best.  I 
have  found  that  a team,  with  a wagon  to  carry  the 
necessary  equipment,  beats  traveling  by  railroad  or 
electric  line  all  hollow.  I have  had  no  experience  in 
going  by  motor  truck,  but  no  doubt  it  is  still  better 
than  a wagon,  for  by  either  method  you  can  go  when 
and  where  you  wish,  and  above  all,  your  tools  are  al- 
ways at  hand. 

To  do  quick  work,  a full  complement  of  tools  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Besides  tools,  buckets,  cups, 
ladders,  etc.,  you  should  never  start  out  without  a 
swing  scaffold.  It  is  just  as  necessary  in  doing  ef- 
ficient work  on  a bulletin  board  ten  feet  high  as  on 
a wall  fifty  feet  hgh.  No  one  can  do  his  best  work 
from  ladders.  He  must  have  a scaffold  of  some  sort 
that  he  may  move  around  freely  and  have  the  use  of 
both  hands. 

Most  bulletin  work  nowadays  is  expected  to  be 
substantial,  with  clear  cut  lettering  and  illustrations. 
As  to  quick,  cheap  work  on  old  buildings,  rough 
boards  and  the  like,  the  quickest  way  to  produce  a 
passable  sign  is  to  rough  out  the  leters  with  stout 
paint,  then  immediately  cut  in  the  lettering  by  paint- 
ing the  background  without  priming  or  preliminary 
work. 

The  work  is  sometimes  facilitated  by  giving  the 
boards  a flour  paste  size  into  which  there  should  be  a 
small  quantity  of  glue.  Dry  paste  may  be  carried 
along  for  this  purpose.  First  class  work  cannot  be 
done  in  this  manner,  for,  when  you  come  to  straighten 
up  the  edges  of  the  letters  with  the  ground  color,  you 
are  bound  to  come  in  contact  with  wet  paint,  which, 
being  of  a different  color  from  the  ground,  will  mix 
with  it  and  show  after  drying.  Still,  if  one  is  careful 
to  have  the  edges  of  the  letters  comparatively  true. 


before  the  ground  is  put  in,  so  that  the  ground  may 
only  cover  a small  part  of  the  lettering,  and  then 
cover  where  the  ground  and  edges  of  the  letters  join 
with  a third  color,  the  work  will  look  very  well. 
Stout,  flat  paint  should  be  used  in  all  stages  of  this 
class  of  work,  while  the  letters  should  be  in  light 
tints  and  the  ground  dark.  Dark  and  light  blues,  red 
and  black,  with  brown,  are  the  best.  White,  of  course, 
is  necessary.  Yellow  letters,  with  a blue  or  black 
ground ; blue  letters  with  a black  ground,  and  white 
with  any  dark  ground  are  the  best  combinations  for 
such  work. 

There  are  several  different  ways  of  laying  off 
work.  Every  artist  has  a preference.  Some  use  a 
compass  and  a rule  and  do  a lot  of  unnecessary 
measuring.  This  is  a time  costing  habit,  and  the  use 
of  sticks  and  all  mechanical  measurements  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  With  the  exception  of 
lines  to  determine  the  height  of  the  letters,  always 
use  the  eye.  It  is  better  to  make  a few  errors  in  the 
beginning  and  fix  up  the  line  of  letters,  when  nearing 
the  end  by  widening  or  narrowing  the  letters  and 
spaces  than  to  acquire  the  habit  of  depending  on  meas- 
urements. The  learner  will  be  surprised  how  soon 
he  can  accurately  judge  the  space  a line  of  certain- 
sized letters  will  occupy.  A mechanical  habit  is  a 
hard  thing  to  overcome.  It  is  always  easier  to  learn 
to  do  things  right  than  to  unlearn  the  habit  of  doing 
them  wrong. 

An  efficient  way,  and  many  good  sign  writers 
practice  it,  is  to  begin  the  line  of  lettering  in  the 
middle,  working  both  ways.  Small  errors  in  judg- 
ment may  be  rectified  by  making  the  lower  bar  of 
an  E a little  longer  or  shorter,  or  widening  an  O, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Experienced  painters,  who  de- 
pend on  the  eye  exclusively,  seldom  make  a bad  er- 
ror. If  the}'  do  it  is  due  "to  carelessness  and  they 
see  it  before  they  get  very  far.  The  beginner’s 
mistake  is  invariably  in  getting  the  line  of  lettering 
too  long  foi  the  space  he  wishes  to  occupy.  A per- 
son can  judge  a foot  closer  than  he  can  an  inch  or 
fraction  thereof.  Perhaps  it  is  because  a small  er- 
ror is  not  so  evident  in  a larger  space  as  in  a smaller 
one. 

To  paint  a large  and  complicated  sign  with  con- 
siderable lettering,  the  writer  prefers  a small  sketch 
of  what  he  wishes  to  paint,  usually  about  the  scale 
of  an  inch  to  a foot,  marking  the  principal  points  on 
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the  sketch,  then,  solely  by  the  eye,  putting  corre- 
sponding marks  on  the  large  space,  using  struck  or 
ruled  lines,  however,  to  denote  the  heights  of  the 
letters  to  correspond  with  the  position  and  scale 
of  the  copy. 

There  are  cases  where  one  is  compelled  to  do 
some  mechanical  measuring.  It  usually  occurs 
from  some  unusual  shape  or  size  of  space  where 
one  is  compelled  to  change  the  scale  where  paint- 
ing from  a copy.  A few  squares  drawn  on  the  small 
sketch,  with  the  same  number  on  the  large  space 
struck  to  a scale,  no  matter  what  odd  shape  it  is, 
will  help  you  out. 

Another  important  thing  the  learner  should  prac- 
tice is  drawing  perpendicular,  horizontal  and 
curved  lines  and  angles ; like  layinp-  off,  use  no  mea- 
surements or  guides,  depend  entirely  on  the  eye. 
Perhaps  there  are  things  herein  enumerated  that  a 
person  with  defective  eyesight  cannot  learn  to  do. 


I had  a boy  with  me  once  who  could,  with  a pencil, 
draw  an  almost  perfectly  straight  line  in  any  direc- 
tion he  chose,  but  when  it  came  to  painting  a per- 
pendicular bar  of  a letter  two  feet  high,  where  he 
had  to  reach  above  his  head,  he  would  get  the  top 
narrower  than  the  bottom,  but  could  close  one  eye 
and  do  it.  His  eyes  did  not  focus  right.  Two  par- 
allel lines,  at  a short  distance,  seemed  wider  than 
they  did  when  close. 

Painting  letter  bars  to  conform  to  a certain  width 
is  good  practice.  This  enables  one  to  get  the  bars 
of  a line  of  letters  of  the  same  height  all  of  the  same 
general  width.  It  also  enables  one  to  correct  slight 
errors. 

Some  sign  painters  become  so  efficient  that,  with- 
out any  guide  or  measurement,  they  can  take  a 
given  space  and  paint  a line  of  letters,  leaving  the 
same  space  at  each  end,  and  they  will  be  straight 
across  the  board  and  practically  of  the  same  height. 


Signs  and  Sign  Painting 


By  Arthur  H. 

SIGN  painting  or  display  lettering,  as  we  might 
very  well  call  it,  is  now  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  effective  mediums  of  business  advertising. 
The  rows  of  business  premises  displaying  a mo- 
notonous string  of  black  and  gold  signs  are  now  al- 
most unknown.  Business  men  are  becoming  more 
and  more  exacting  in  the  architecture,  color  and 
methods  of  attracting  the  public  attention  to  their 
stores.  It  is  becoming  one  mad  rush  of  competition, 
and  as  the  public  is  ever  fickle,  it  means  that  novelties 
of  design,  color,  and  mechanism  must  constantly  be 
employed. 

Unfortunately,  the  craze  for  novelties  is  making 
our  cities  hideous  by  day  by  the  ugly  electric  signs 
hanging  from  the  store  fronts,  or  rising  from  the 


Figure  1. 


roofs  with  their  skeleton  framework  against  the  sky, 
and  worse  than  hideous  by  night,  when  these  flash 


N.  Rogers. 

and  chaser  signs  are  working  and  demanding  of  all 
and  sundry  that  you  should  chew  a certain  kind  of 
gum;  smoke  somebody’s  impossible  cigars,  or  cripple 
yourselves  for  life  by  using  so  and  so’s  corn-plaster. 
This  kind  of  think  may  be  display  lettering,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  sign  painting. 

The  forefathers  of  the  sign  painters’  craft  were 
artists,  their  works  were  often  valuable  examples  of 
form  and  color,  many  of  which  are  still  in  existence, 
carefully  treasured  and  preserved,  not  for  their  age 
alone,  but  for  their  artistic  merit. 

Where  present-day  sign  painters  fail  is  that  they 
don’t  realize  the  value  of  conventional  or  decorative 
treatment  and  good  coloring-  The  public  is  attracted 
much  more  by  good,  sound  work  than  we  realize. 

The  most  successful  bulletins  ever  seen  by  the 
writer  were  hand  painted  posters,  flat  color  treatment. 
They  were  beautiful  pieces  of  color  and  draftsman- 
ship ; posted  as  they  were  amidst  scores  of  other 
posters,  they  always  attracted  and  held  attention. 
One  class  of  manufacturers  who,  today,  seem  to  grasp 
the  value  of  good  form  and  color  are  the  automobile 
manufacturers.  Their  magazine  and  store  window 
advertisements  are  often  remarkably  fine  pieces  of 
work.  The  designers  and  painters  of  these  are  men 
of  no  mean  ability,  and  as  the  cost  must  be  fairly 
high,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  bv  their  continued 
use,  that  the  results  justitv  the  cost. 

Tt  is  a common  saving  that  “the  man  who  pays  the 
piper  calls  the  tune,  and  this  is  often  used  to  excuse 
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work,  which  neither  reflects  credit  upon  the  craft  nor 
on  the  individual  who  has  done  it.  Business  men  are 
not  so  unreasonable,  but  they  will  pay  for  the  best, 
but  how  often,  after  leaving  the  sign  or  poster  to  the 
painter’s  judgment,  they  only  get  some  form  of  that 
worst  of  all  sign  work,  a painted  imitation  of  "raised 
lettering.”  To  say  that  raised  and  shaded  letters 
should  never  be  used  would  be  to  speak  as  a crank, 
the  type  is  permissible,  but  only  when  circumstances 
make  it  impossible  for  the  spectator  to  read  it  from 
any  but  one  point. 

In  my  criiicism  of  raised  letters  I want  it  clearly 
understood  that  I meant  imitation  raised  letters.  I 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  carved  wood  letters, 
for  they  are  truthful  and  don’t  make  any  pretense 
of  being  other  than  they  are. 

An  attractive  sign  is  given  in  Figure  I,  where  the 
letters  all  seem  to  radiate  from  the  center,  but  < and 
here  is  the  point)  are  the  results  equal  to  the  labor? 
As  a sign  for  a decorator,  we  might  say  yes ; for  in 
this  case  it  would  demonstrate  brush  work,  therefore, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  skill  of  the 
painter. 

A sign  gives  the  hall  mark  of  respectability  or 
otherwise  to  the  firm  using  it,  therefore,  it  should 
always  be  in  good  taste,  it  should  speak  its  message 
clearly  and  quickly ; the  decoration,  be  it  figure  or 
ornament,  must  be  decorative  in  treatment  and  never 
natural ; coloring  in  bold,  flat  masses,  emphasized  by 
bold  outlines.  The  lettering  also  should  be  finished 
in  the  same  way,  the  words,  according  to  their  im- 
portance, being  brought  out  by  single  or  double  out- 
line. This  is  where  a study  of  the  value  of  color  is 
most  useful.  If  the  painter  will  remember  that  yel- 
lows have  an  advancing  effect,  reds  are  stationary, 
and  that  blues  and  greens  appear  to  recede  from  the 
observer,  many  novel  effects  may  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  this  knowldge  alone. 

Figure  2 is  a sketch  showing  a conventional  treat- 
ment of  the  rose,  which  would  be  a type  of  sign 
most  suitable  for  a florist.  The  formation  of  an 


inner  panel  by  the  main  stem  of  the  design  gives 
the  colorist  a good  chance  of  subordinating  his  orna- 
ment to  his  lettering.  The  ornament  and  outdr 
ground  should  be  low  in  tone,  but  rich  in  effect,  the 
inner  panel  and  lettering  should  be  sharp,  clear  and 


Figure  2. 


harmonious,  thus  the  sign  would  deliver  its  mes- 
sage, while  the  rich  decorative  effect  would  hold  the 
attention. 


Oil  Lampblack  vs.  Carbon  Black 


THE  United  States  Government  Service  De- 
partments (Navy,  Lighthouse  and  Army), 
in  specifying  lampblack,  dry  or  ground  in 
oil,  make  a particular  point  of  the  fact  that  they 
will  reject  any  lampblack  that  does  not  produce 
the  bluish  gray  tint  with  white  (lead  or  zinc),  or 
that  is  not  made  by  burning  fatty  oils  and  collect- 
ing the  soot,  or  that  contains  traces  of  unburnt  oil 
(empyreumatic  matter)  or  shows  on  incineration 
over  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  ash. 

Gas  black  or  carbon  black  has  been  ground  in 
oil  and  sold  as  lampblack,  but  this  could  hardly 
be  done  nowadays,  since  the  trade  has  become 
posted  on  its  characteristics,  chief  of  which  are 
that  it  is  more  granular  in  form  and  denser  than 


lampblack.  When  used  for  tinting  whites  (lead  or 
zinc)  in  comparison  with  oil  lampblack,  it  pro- 
duces a brownish  gray  tint  instead  of  the  bluish 
gray  of  the  latter.  Nearly  all  the  gas  black  or  car- 
bon black,  so-called,  if  not  all,  comes  from  the 
natural  gas  belt  of  West  Virginia,  where  it  is  col- 
lected on  revolving  cylinders. 

While  gas  black  cannot  be  disposed  of  as  lamp- 
black, it  is  being  used  to  a great  extent  in  admix- 
ture with  mineral  extenders  in  structural  iron 
paints,  bridge  paints,  wire  cloth  blacks,  coal-tar 
paints  and  by  varnish  makers  in  black  enamels, 
etc.  Prices  of  this  blacks  have  been  advanced  as 
well  as  those  of  lampblack  since  the  beginning  of 
the  European  war. 
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Questions  Answered 


We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with 
painting,  decorating  or  paperhanging , and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  W e cannot,  hozvever, 
answer  any  question  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer — not  for  publication, 
but  as  a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  we.  under- 
take to  supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine.  In- 
quiries should  be  received  not  later  than  the  twenti- 
eth of  the  month  to  insure  answering  in  the  succeed- 
ing issue. 

White  Lead  and  Zinc  White  Paste  in  Oil  for 
Interior  Flat  Finish. 

,N.  A.  H.,  Illinois,  writes: — “I  am  using  some 
white  paste  that  is  claimed  to  consist  of  60  percent, 
white  lead  and  40  per  cent,  zinc  oxide,  ground  in 
linseed  oil.  When  I thin  it  with  linseed  oil,  it 
works  very  tough  and  does  not  cover  up  well. 
When  used  for  interior  work,  on  walls  that  were 
painted  before,  I 'have  to  use  more  turpentine  than 
I care  to  do  so  as  to  make  it  dry  flat.  Please  advise 
how  to  thin  or  use  it.” 

Answer:  Most  likely  you  expect  too  much  in 

the  matter  of  oil  absorption  of  the  white  paste  you 
refer  to.  If  the  article  is  strictly  pure  lead  and 
zinc  in  the  proportions  named,  the  maximum 
amount  of  oil  for  thinning  100  pounds  to  a paint 
of  good  hiding  power  should  not  exceed  five  gal- 
lons, v/hich  would  produce  about  eight  and  one- 
half  gallons  of  paint  ready  for  use.  That  the  paint 
works  hard  or  tough  may  be  due  to  the  paste  being 
in  stock  too  long,  as  zinc  oxide  often  acts  badly 
when  ground  together  with  lead.  As  for  its  use 
for  interior  flat  finish,  it  may  be  ground  too  soft 
to  admit  of  the  addition  of  linseed  oil  and  at  any 
rate  we  cannot  see  how  you  can  produce  a flat 
effect,  no  matter  how  much  turpentine  you  add  in 
addition  to  the  oil.  Shop  mixture  of  white  lead 
and  zinc  for  flat  wall  finish  are  out  of  date  and 
you  had  better  try  one  of  the  interior  flat  wall 
finishes  offered  by  most  every  paint  manufacturer 
in  the  United  States. 


Painting  Over  Old  Tacky  Surface. 

J.  B.  IT,  New  York,  writes  us  as  fallows: — “il 
have  the  exterior  of  a house  to  paint  that  was 
painted  six  years  ago,  the  brick  work  with  Tuscan 
red  and  the  woodwork  a dark  green,  in  both  of 
which  fat  oil  and  varnish  was  used.  In  sheltered 
places,  where  the  paint  has  retained  gloss,  it  is 
tacky  enough  to  lay  gold  leaf  on,  while  in  exposed 
places  it  is  quite  flat,  yet  quite  soft,  and  on  t'he 
mortar  joints  it)  is  quite  glossy,  a condition  I have 
never  seen  before,  as  the  gloss  usually  disappeared 
from  the  paint  on  mortar  joints  first.  Now,  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  any  special  treatment 
is  required  before  repainting,  as  most  likely  the 
bricks  are  to  be  painted  white,  this  time,  and  to 
burn  the  paint  off  the  bricks  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  woodwork,  where  most  exposed,  shows  bad 


cracking  and  scaling  and  the  paint  will  be  burned 
off.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  of  treating  the 
tacky  paint  so  that  the  ne  wpaint  will  give  satis- 
faction?” 

Answer:  We  have  known  Indian  red  and  Tus- 
can red  to  act  the  way  you  describe,  even  when 
mixed  with  linseed  oil  that  was  not  fatty,  but  this 
usually  happened  where  the  paint  was  used  on 
iron.  The  surest  remedy  would  be  to  remove  the 
paint  but,  as  you  say  that  this  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, we  cannot  suggest  anything  that  we  could 
guarantee  to  be  successful.  But  unless  something 
is  done  to  harden  the  old  tacky  paint  before  apply- 
ing new  paint, j the  latter  will  give  you  all  sorts  of 
trouble,  such  as  creeping,  crawling  and  alligator- 
ing.  We  would  suggest  that  you  should  not  under- 
take to  do  anything  during  moist  or  humid  weather, 
but  wait  until  you  have  had  a week  of  dry  weather 
with  plenty  of  sunshine,  then  you  might  do  one 
of  two  things.  . Go  over  the  whole  surface  with  a 
coat  of  iightning  drier  (a  mixture  of  strong  brown 
japan  and  62  degree  benzine),  letting  this  coat  dry 
hard  before  starting  to  repaint. 

Or  make  a solution  of  pure  borax  in  water  (two 
pounds  borax  to  twelve  gallons  soft  water)  and  go 
over  the  surface  with  this,  using  a large  sponge, 
applying  the  new  paint  as  soon  as  the  solution  has 
dried.  Try  this  first  as  it  is  least  expensive  and  is 
a good  prevention  against  crawling,  but  before 
gaing  ahead  ascertain  if  the  tack  in  the  old  paint 
has  disappeared. 


Japanning  Tinware  on  a Small  Scale. 

N.  A.  H.,  Illinois,  says  that  he  has  some  articles 
of  new  tin  that  he  would  like  to  japan  or  to  coat 
in  imitation  of  japanning  and  would  appreciate  our 
advice  as  to  the  best  method  of  accomplishing  the 
work. 

Answer:  Japanning  is  an  art  and  the  process 

employed  varies  to  a great  extent  and  cannot  be 
done  successfully  without  the  proper  stoving  ap- 
paratus and  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  materials 
required  for  the  different  effects.  Quite  some  skill 
is  necessary  to  meet  with  success.  Want  of  space 
in  these  columns  prohibits  us  from  publishing  a 
description  of  the  various  formulas  for  the  lacquers, 
the  degrees  of  temperatures  required  for  baking 
them  on  to  the  article,  the  grounds  in  use,  etc. 

You  can  imitate  japanned  tinware  by  first  clean- 
ing the  new  tin  of  its  coating  of  palm  oil  by  im- 
mersing it  in  strong  salsoda  solution,  then  wiping 
with  a dry  cloth  and  rubbing  it  over  with  fine 
whiting.  Apply  the  very  best  turpentine  asphal- 
tum  varnish  with  a fine  varnish  brush  and  bake 
each  coat  in  the  oven  of  a gas  stove  at  a heat  of 
212  degres  F.,  giving  as  many  coats  as  are  re- 
quired to  produce  a high  gloss  and  uniform  cov- 
ering. 


Stearine  Pitch. 

L.  F\  S.,  New  Jersey,  wants  to  know  what  is 
stearine  pitch;  also  whether  it  is  good  for  mixing 
with  asphaltum  to  make  an  elastic  paint. 

Answer:  Stearine  pitch  and  candle  tar  pitch 
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are  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  animal,  fats  or 
refuse.  Both  are  used  instead  of  linseed  oil  in  the 
manufacture  of  asphaltum  varnish,  imparting 
elasticity  but  not  as  high  a gloss  as  boiled  linseed 
oil. 


Paint  Scaling  Within  Six  Months  on  Frame 
Dwelling. 

J.  B.,  Rhode  Island,  painted  a frame  house  last 
November,  two  coats,  an  olive  drab,  trimming  it 
white.  He  sends  us  scales  of  the  white  and  says 
that  the  olive  drab,  which  was  used  on  the  clap— 
boards,-  did  not  scale  at  all,  while  the  white  trim 
did  only  on  the  southern  and  eastern  exposures. 
Where  the  paint  was  sheltered,  it  did  not  scale,  but 
it  can  be  easily  removed  by  washing,  the  washing 
showing  oil  and  very  little  color.  Wants  to  know 
if  we  can  tell  him  what  kind  of  oil  could  produce 
this  action  and  what  caused  the  white  to  scale. 

Answer:  The  white  scales  you  sent  us  show 

the  worst  shriveling  that  we  have  ever  noticed  in 
a paint  him  as  thin  as  this  appears  to  have  been. 
We  can  only  infer  that  the  paint  was  applied  on  a 
very  cold  and  damp  surface  and  that  it  was  entirely 
too  oily  to  be  used  under  such  conditions,  as  it 
should  have  had  more  drier  and  some  fair  portion 
of  pure  spirits  of  turpentine  and  should 'also  have 
been  well  rubbed  into  the  surface,  on  first  coat  es- 
pecially. We  are  unable  to  tell  from  the  scales 
whether  the  oil  was  pure  linseed  oil,  but  believe  it 
was,  and  also  that  if  the  scales  represent  a film  of 
two  coats,  the  paint  was  really  too  thin ; that  is,  it 
contained  too  little  pigment  for  application  to  an 
exterior  surface  in  cold  and  damp  weather.  The 
same  may  be  the  cause  of  the  color  washing  off 
easily  in  sheltered  places,  that  is  too  thin  a paint 
and  a lack  of  drier. 


Dissolving  and  Utilizing  Paint  Skins. 

F.  C.  R.,  Michigan,  writes: — “Please  state  in 
vour  next  issue  the  best  manner  in  which  to  handle 
the  sediment  of  a lye  barrel,  which  sediment  is  the 
result  of  cleaning  paint  pails  by  placing  them  in  the 
said  lye  barrel  for  a time.  At  one  time  I had  a man 
working  for  me  who  was  very  successful  in  using 
up  this  by-product  of  paint,  but  I did  not  learn  just 
how  to  do  it.” 

Answer:  Into  a good  tight  barrel,  place  about 

fifteen  gallons  of  water  and  two  pounds  concen- 
trated lye,  also  about  five  pounds  of  nnslaked  lime. 
Stir  until  the  lye  and  lime  are  dissolved,  then  put  in 
your  dirty  paint  pails  and  whatever  paint  skins 
you  may  have  and  stir  occasionally  with  a strong 
the  skins  dissolved,  take  out  the  buckets,  rinsing  in 
clear  water,  let  the  lye  in  the  barrel  settle  until 
nearly  or  quite  clear,  pour  off  the  lye  water  care- 
fully from  the  top  of  the  sediment,  which  when 
sufficient  oil  and  drier  is  added  and  the  mixture 
well  strained,  will  do  for  fences,  rough  siding  or 
wooden  paddle.  When  the  buckets  are  clean  and 
first  coating  brick  walls. 


Removing  Polish  from  Automobile  Body  for  Re- 
vamishing. 

G.  A.  V.,  Montana,  wants  to  know  how  to  remove 
the  heavy  coating  of  a sticky  film  from  an  automobile 
body,  produced  by  repeated  coatings  of  a much  ad- 
vertised floor  pojish  in  many  applications,  so  that  the 


surface  can  be  varnished  and  produce  a high  luster 
while  drying  hard. 

Answer : As  we  understand  it,  the  polish  referred 
to  is  recommended  for  floors  only,^nd  how  anyone 
can  use  this  material  as  a polish  for  varnish  surfaces 
on  an  automobile  body  is  beyond  our  comprehension. 
However,  as  long  as  people  believe  that  anything  will 
do  for  every  surface,  there  is  no  other  way  but  to  let 
them  get  experience  by  paying  for  it.  This  polish 
may  be  good  enough  as  a floor  oil,  but  it  is  not  good 
for  preserving  automobile  finishes,  nor  any  other  ex- 
terior finishes. 

As  to  removing  the  films  produced  on  varnished 
surfaces,  such  as  automobile  bodies,  etc.,  this  polish- 
ing oil  is  difficult  to  remove,  because,  as  we  under- 
stand its  composition,  it  is  chiefly  a petroleum  prod- 
uct such  as  paraffine  oil  and  paraffine  wax,  which  will 
not  saponify  like  linseed  oil  with  lime  or  ammonia. 

Hence  the  only  way  to  remove  this  sticky  film  is 
confined  to  the  use  of  a paint  and  varnish  remover 
of  the  same  type  as  that  which  dissolves  any  paint  or 
varnish  in  a very  short  time,  an  article  that  is  pat- 
ented and  sold  under  various  brands  by  many  manu- 
facturers. 

By  referring  to  our  advertising  columns  you  will 
find  announcements  of  these  removers,  some  of  which 
are  probably  handled  by  dealers  in  your  territory,  and 
by  closely  following  directions  you  will  have  no  trou- 
ble in  varnishing  over  the  surface,  after  removing  the 
sticky  film  of  polish. 

As  to  the  varnishing  of  the  body,  etc.,  of  the  car, 
after  removing  the  polish  we  are  not  in  position  to 
suggest  any  particular  brand  of  varnish.  This  is  up 
to  you,  and  all  we  can  say  is  to  use  the  best  coach 
varnish  that  can  be  had  and  pay  the  price  asked,  al- 
lowing time  for  the  material  to  dry  hard  and  uni- 
formly. 


Putty  for  Glazing. 

A.  C.  K.,  Pennsylvania,  writes : — I thank  you  for 
answering  my  question  about  putty,  but  I wish  to 
have  a full  understanding  as  to  the  best  putty  for 
glazing  sash,  something  that  will  wear  well  for  years. 
The  putty  I prepare  myself  is  composed  of  four  parts 
whiting,  one  part  of  white  lead,  raw  oil  and  a little 
drier.  Before  glazing  a sash  I give  a coat  of  white 
lead  and  raw  oil,  and  when  this  primer  is  dry,  I put 
in  the  glass  and  putty.  Then  I paint  over  putty  and 
sash  with  white  lead  and  raw  linseed  oil.  On  jobs 
done  a year  ago  I notice  cracking  of  the  paint  on  the 
putty  and  indications  of  peeling : especially  where  the 
putty  appears  to  be  soft,  while  on  other  parts  it  is 
hard  and  no  trouble  showing  there.  Can  you  ex- 
plain this? 

Answer : The  very  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  not 
to  make  your  own  putty,  as  you  have  no  facilities  or 
apparatus  for  making  putty.  Putty  should  be  made 
in  an  edge  runner  mill,  commonly  known  as  a 
chaser,  which  usually  has  a pan  of  not  less  than  6 
feet,  sometimes  8 feet  diameter,  with  a wheel  weigh- 
ing anywhere  from  one  to  two  or  more  tons,  that  con- 
denses the  whiting  and  makes  a uniform  mixture 
with  the  oil.  When  thoroughly  mixed,  the  result- 
ing paste  is  placed  on  a platform  and  thus -allowed 
to  sweat  or  ripen  for  several  days,  then  returned  to 
the  chaser  for  another  kneading.  This  sweating 
nrocess  expels  all  moisture  and  makes  the  material 
fit  for  use.  Common,  cheap  putty  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  composed  of  best  whiting  and  pure  linseed  oil. 
but  if  a consumer  orders  pure  linseed  oil  and  whiting 
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putty  from  a reputable  firm,  he  will  get  what  he  is 
looking  for,  and  then,  if  he  follows  your  method  of 
priming  sash,  he  will  have  no  trouble  whatever  as  to 
good  wear. 

The  usual  rule  is,  when  the  very  best  glazing  putty 
is  desired,  to  specify  white  lead,  whiting  and  linseed 
oil  putty,  when  manufacturers  will  understand  that 
this  putty  is  to  contain  10  per  cent,  carbonate  of  lead 
and  90  per  cent,  carbonate  of  lime  (whiting),  with 
sufficient  pure  raw  linseed  oil  to  furnish  it  in  proper 
consistency. 

Good  putty  should  not  con.ain  boiled  linseed  oil  or 
drier  of  any  kind,  and  if  made  with  white  lead,  it 
will  dry  in  proper  time  without  any  bad  after  effects. 
Your  idea  about  making  putty  is  out  of  date  and  will 
cost  you  more  than  you  can  buy  it  for  from  repu.a- 
ble  people.  The  paint  law  of  your  State  will  protect 
you  against  imposition  if  you  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price  for  the  right  goods.  Don’t  be  a back  number, 
but  obtain  the  material  made  by  modern  methods  and 
save  money. 


Finishing  New  Floors  in  Wax. 

A.  C.  K.,  Pennsylvania,  asks : — What  is  best  way 
to  finish  new  floors  for  wax  finish  for  good  wear  ? 

Answer : You  should  have  stated  the  kind  of  wood 
of  the  floors  you  have  in  view,  and,  of  course,  you  do 
not  expect  to  finish  a soft  pine  wood  floor  in  wax. 
Oak  floors  make  the  best  job  in  wax,  but  other  hard 
woods,  like  maple,  chestnut,  etc.,  may  be  finished  that 
way.  You  can  make  your  own  floor  wax  by  shred- 
ding beeswax,  dissolving  it  in  a wrater  bath  with  tur- 
pentine, but  we  would  advise  you  to  purchase  floor 
wax  from  a reputable  supply  house  or  manufacturer 
and  follow  directions.  No  filler  or  varnish  should  be 
used,  the  first  coat  of  floor  wax  acting  as  the  filler, 
the  second  coat  as  finish.  The  wax  is  applied  with  a 
varnish  brush  and  then  gone  over  with  a weighted 
floor  brush  with  a long  handle,  until  the  proper  polish 
is  obtained. 


Spar  Varnish  Crawling  on  Refinished  Work. 

W.  C.,  California,  would  like  an  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  spar  varnish  crawling  between  the  first  and 
second  coat  on  a two  coat  job,  especially  on  a refin- 
ished door  and  on  refinishing  an  outside  door  after 
the  old  varnish  has  been  removed,  the  door  having 
been  partially  bleached  with  oxalic  acid  and  denatured 
alcohol,  then  varnished  with  two  coats.  In  a short 
time  the  bleached  spots  show  white  through  the  var- 
nish. Wants  to  know  a remedy. 

Answer:  We  think  that  the  crawling  between  first 
and  second  coats  on  the  two  coat  job  is  due  to  the 
first  coat  not  being  thoroughly  dry  and  hard,  when 
second  coat  was  applied.  This  may  have  been  due 
to  the  slow  drying  of  the  varnish  or  undue  haste  in 
applying  the  second  coat,  or  to  the  surface  not  being 
cleaned  down  in  such  a manner  as  to  harden  the  first 
coat.  Spar  varnish,  as  a rule,  is  intended  for  exterior 
work,  and  in  order  to  wear  well,  must  be  necessarily 
of  slow  drying  nature.  If  spar  varnish  is  used  on  in- 
side jobs,  it  should  be  used  only  as  a finishing  coat 
over  a'  first  coat  of  hard  drying  inside  varnish. 

As  to  your  second  question,  would  say  that  when 
wood  is  bleached  with  oxalic  acid  the  use  of  dena- 
tured alcohol  is  not  good  practice,  because  the  de- 
naturant  used  retards  its  efficiency.  Wood  alcohol  is 
better,  for  the  purpose,  but  neither  will  remove  the 
traces  of  acid  in  the  bleached  wood.  Several  wash- 


ings with  clear  water  and  thorough  drying  out  be- 
fore the  varnish  is  applied  is  the  proper  method.  A 
better  method  of  bleaching  wood  is  repeated  wash- 
ings with  a solution  of  18  ounces  chloride  of  lime  and 
2 ounces  of  soda  crystals  in  10  pints  of  water,  fol- 
lowed with  a wash  of  dilute  sulphurous  (not  sul- 
phuric) acid,  and  subsequent  rinsing  with  clear 
water,  which  removes  all  traces  of  chlorine  and  does 
not  injure  the  wood  nor  any  paint  or  Varnish  applied 
after  thorough  drying. 


Coloring  (or  Painting)  Muslin  Dark  Green. 

C.  R.  A.,  Rhode  Island,  desires  us  to  publish  in- 
structions or  suggestions  for  coloring  muslin  dark 
green. 

Answer:  It  depends  very  much  upon  whether 

the  muslin  is  sized  (starched)  or  unsized.  If  sized, 
your  color  must  not  be  brittle  cr  too  rapid  in  dry- 
ing, therefore,  use  dark  chrome  green  or  bronze 
green  of  the  shade  desired,  ground  fairly  stiff  in 
linseed  oil;  add  a mixture  of  coach  japan  and  rub- 
bing varnish,  equal  parts,  enough  to  produce  a 
semi-paste,  and  thin  with  turpentine  for  good  work. 
Before  applying  the  color,  moisten  or  dampen  the 
muslin.  For  cheap  work,  mix  your  oil  color  with 
a benzine  varnish  and  benzine  drier  in  equal  parts 
and  thin  with  benzine,  but  do  not  moisten  the 
cloth  in  this  case.  If  you  wish  to  do  good  work 
in  painting  muslin,  do  not  have  your  color  too 
oily  and  do  not  use  oil  in  thinning  the  paint. 


Enameling  Iron  to  Resemble  Agate  Ware. 

B.  G.,  New  Jersey,  asks  for  information  as  to 
how  the  effect  or  appearance  of  agate  ware  can  be 
produced  on  iron  by  the  application  of  baking  en- 
amel or  otherwise. 

Answer:  We  have  never  had  occasion  to  do  any 
work  of  this  kind,  but  will  say  that  the  iron  must 
be  clean  to  start  with,  free  from  mill  scale  and  rust 
spots.  An  enamel  paint  will  not  produce  the  effect 
desired  as  a glaze  is  required,  which  permits  the 
metal  to  show  through,  thus  producing  the  agate 
ware  effect.  But  unless  you  have  facilities  for  bak- 
ing such  a glaze  or  transparent  baking  japan  on  the 
articles  in  question,  we  should  advise  you  not  to 
undertake  the  work.  If  the  articles  are  not  too 
large  and  you  have  the  stoving  apparatus,  you  can, 
no  doubt,  obtain  the  baking  japan  or  varnish  from 
a reputable  house  in  your  town,  together  with  di- 
rection as  to  temperature  required. 


Pigment  Value  of  Sample  of  Earth  Resembling 
Raw  Sienna. 

K.  & T.,  Pennsylvania,  in  sending  us  a small 
sample  of  powdered  earth,  ask  our  opinion  of  its 
suitability  for  use  as  a paint.  They  state  that  it 
is  found  in  quantity  in  their  locality  and  when 
calcined  gives  a red  color. 

Answer : W e regret  to  report  that  our  expert 

finds  this  earth  to  be  ordinary  clay,  that  owes  what 
little  strength  of  color  it  has  to  the  presence  of  a 
small  percentage  of  sesqui-oxide  of  iron.  As  to  its 
use  in  place  of  sienna,  either  raw  or  burnt,  it  is 
deficient  in  tinting  strength  or  staining  power,  and 
in  place  of  ocher,  either  in  its  raw  state  or  burnt, 
it  is  very  inferior  in  color  and  opacity.  It  might 
be  used  as  a filler  for  cheap  paint  on  rough  work, 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  a market  could  be  found 
for  it  that  would  pay  for  its  preparation. 
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self,  but  do  you  draw  them  from  those  about  you? 
The  more  brains  you  use,  the  more  you  can  stir  up 
to  action  from  your  clerks  and  associates,  and  you 
must  cultivate  the  confidence  of  your  customers, 
consider  t*heir  needs,  and  be  ready  with  profit- 
able suggestions  for  their  work  at  all  times.  Take 
into  consideration  every  factor  which  would  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  net  profits  from  your 
labor  and  investment. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  your  responsibility 
does  not  end  with  the  money  in  the  cash  drawer. 
You  are  not  justly  through  when  a sale  is  made. 
The  most  effective  of  all  advertising  is  by  word  of 


is  the  serving  end,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most 
closely  related  to  the  store’s  progress. 

There  are  probably  more  failures  caused  by  im- 
proper service  than  for  any  other  reason,  a friend 
was  not  made  by  the  sale.  It  is  not  easy  to  tell 
just  where  a sale  will  lead,  the  money  in  the  cash 
drawer  by  no  means  closes  it.  The  goods  must  al- 
ways measure  up  to  your  selling  talk. 

An  interested  customer  is  really  necessary.  If 
your  products  make  good  on  the  job  you  are  sure 
they  will  come  for  more,  but  if  they  fail  you  are 
not  only  unsuccessful  in  that  individual  case,  but 
you  hinder  others  from  coming. 


A Preparedness  Show  Window. 


the  mouth.  When  a man  tells  something  good 
about  something  that  he  has  bought  and  the  place 
in  which  he  bought  it,  the  good  words  are  passed 
along  and  gather  momentum  as  they  go. 

The  satisfied  buyer  is  prompted  by  the  satisfac- 
tion he  feels  to  tell  others  of  his  good  fortune. 
That  is  the  kind  of  a customer  every  store  should 
strive  to  make.. 

You  should  carefully  and  constantly  watch  every 
detail  from  your  source  of  supply  down  through 
the  display,  sale,  packing,  shipping  and  courteous 
collections. 

Though  the  assertion  has  often  been  made  that 
the  selling  end  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
company’s  business,  many  feel  certain  that  it  is 
the  buying  end,  but  one  end  that  is  more  important 


Now  all  this  is  boosting  and  preparation  for  a 
good  reason. 

Let  the  Mail  Man  Help. 

The  mail  man  goes  to  every  possible  user  of  the 
products  you  carry.  He  can  be  one  wour  best 
salesmen.  He  can  take  the  message  to  the  man  or 
family  who  knows  little  about  the  goods  you 
handle.  He  can  put  your  convincing  selling  story 
right  into  their  hands.  Don’t  forget  to  use  him. 
but  remember  you  must  tell  in  your  advertisement 
just  how ; avoid  generalities,  give  good,  reason- 
why  points.  It  really  isn’t  so  much  how  many 
times  you  tell  this  as  how  well  that  starts  the  hav- 
ing and  keeps  its  up. 

Preparedness  means  the  right  stock,  of  right 
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quality  and  variety,  properly  displayed,  well  ad- 
vertised through  your  windows,  in  your  local 
papers  and  the  movie  shows.  Preparedness  for 
good  future  trade  means  being  agreeable  to  every 
one  who  comes  in,  whether  they  buy  or  not.  It 
means  “Welcome”  on  your  door  mat,  and  a friend- 
ly hand  shake  and  a smile  after  they  get  in. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a good  de- 
sign for  a “preparedness”  window,  and  is  very 
simply  put  up.  The  back  walls  can  be  decorated 
with  a good,  flat,  gray  wall  paint,  the  black  por- 
tion, a flat  black,  and  lettered  as  shown.  The 
stars  can  be  cut  out  of  a gold  paper,  or  if  not,  a 
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dark  blue  paper  may  be  used  and  pasted  on  the 
background  in  the  circle  as  indicated. 

Use  a large  American  flag  also  as  shown,  and 
do  not  put  anything  on  the  steps,  but  group  your 
display  nicely  around  on  either  side,  so  that  the 
central  design  is  left  clean  and  strong  as  shown. 
Use  some  cards  advocating  preparedness  against 
bad  weather,  hot  sun,  etc. 

It  is  also  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  anyone 
contemplating  the  selling  of  his  property  can  pre- 
pare for  a better  market  price  by  painting  his 
buildings,  etc. 

Keep  boosting;  you  will  find  yourself  prepared. 


Hints . for  the  Country  Craftsman 

Will  Organization  Help  Any? — Things  That  Will  Be  of  Benefit — Should  Be  an  All 
Around  Painter — The  Proper  Care  of  Material — Economy  in  the  Paint  Shop 

— The  Essentials  to  Success. 

By  R.  H.  Forgrave. 


I N these  days,  when  the  cry  for  efficient  men  and 
women  m every  business  and  calling  is  heralded 
far  and  near,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  other  trade  or 
business  that  needs  efficient  and  skilled  men  more 
than  the  paint  business  and  trade.  As  to  the  mechan- 
ical part  of  the  trade,  we  can  do  no  more  than  say 
that  first  class  and  efficient  mechanics  are  in  demand 
in  every  branch  of  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  ranks  are  filled  with  men  of  inferior  mechanical 
ability,  to  say  nothing  of  the  artistic  side  of  the  trade, 
while  more  than  many  are  far  below  mediocrity.  This 
sad  state  of  affairs  exists  to  the  largest  degree  in  the 
trade  in  small  towns  and  villages,  owing  to  the  fact 
of  so  many  pickups  and  other  mechanics  who  practice 
painting,  in  connection  with  their  regular  trade,  as 
a makeshift  to  tide  over  the  slack  times  in  their  own 
calling.  This  is  largely  the  result  of  circumstances, 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  but  few  of  the  mechan- 
ical trades  that  keep  men  busy  the  year  round,  and 
the  painters’  trade  being  obviously  the  most  readily 
picked  up  is  the  one  to  which  Handy  Andy  first  turns 
liis  attention,  abandoning  it  the  first  time  any  thing 
in  his  regular  line  turns  up- 

I have,  for  years,  studied  and  tried  to  devise  a 
plan  to  better  the  condition  of  the  country  painter, 
but  have  never  found  a plan  that  is  feasible.  Organ- 
ization won't  do  it,  for  the  simple  fact  that  there  are 
not  enough  regular  mechanics  in  one  locality  to  form 
a body  large  enough  for  protection.  Even  in  c ties 
as  large  as  Indianapolis,  Dayton,  Columbus  and 
Toledo,  organization  as  a means  of  protecting-  the 
painter’s  interest  has  been  more  or  less  of  a failure 
in  putting  a check  to  property  owners  employing 
cheap,  half-skilled  workmen.  The  unions  have  not 
even  been  able  to  drive  out  the  open  shop  in  the 
small  cities.  What  can  then  be  expected  in  the  case 
of  the  isolated  workmen  in  villages  and  towns? 
There  is  nothing  to  help  him  only  his  superior  ability 
and  his  natural  business  qualifications.  This,  T think, 
is  the  most  serious  drawback  to  the  trade  in  the 


country,  holding  wages,  in  general,  to  a point  a little 
above  that  of  the  ordinary  day  laborer  in  work  that 
requires  little  if  any  skill,  and  this  deters  young  men 
from  taking  up  painting  as  their  life's  vocation.  They 
see  nothing  in  it  and  will  not,  nor  can  they  be  in- 
duced to  devote  their  time  to  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship in  order  to  become  efficient,  when  they  see  good 
mechanics  who  get  but  little  if  any  more  wages  than 
the  novice,  whose  ability  is  measured  by  the  amount 
of  space  he  is  able  to  cover  in  a certain  time  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  trade  extends  no  farther. 
In  my  wide  acquaintance  with  painters  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  I cannot  call  to  mind  more  than  two  or 
three  young  men  who  have  served  what  might  be 
called  an  apprenticeship,  with  a regular  painter,  out- 
side of  members  of  his  family,  that  is,  bovs  who  have 
worked  at  the  trade  under  the  direction  of  a parent 
or  brother. 

The  average  country  painter  must  be  an  all-around 
man  if  he  would  succeed.  About  the  only  thing  I 
know  that  would  help  him  in  competition  with  the 
novice,  who  uses  mixed  paint,  is  to  acquire  a good 
working  knowledge  of  mixing  and  tinting ; then  con- 
tract-work by  the  job,  cutting  out  all  day  work,  if 
possible.  His  superior  knowledge  of  conditions  will 
allow  him  to  make  many  advantageous  contracts,  in- 
asmuch as  every  observing  and  experienced  man 
knows  that  there  is  often  a vast  difference  in  the 
amount  of  material  and  labor  rquired  to  do  jobs  that, 
in  the  number  of  squares  to  be  covered,  are  nearly  ot 
the  same  size.  This  knowledge  enables  him  to  make 
a fairly  accurate  estimate,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  guess  work  with  the  man  who  does  not  know. 

An  observing  man  who  knows  the  capacity  of  his 
men  can  tell  almost  to  the  hour  how  lotm  it  will  take 
to  do  a job  and  almost  to  the  gallon  the  quantity  of 
material  it  will  require.  A great  help  is  in  arrang- 
ing work  to  suit  your  convenience,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, without  inconveniencing  vour  patrons  too  much. 
Another  help  is  in  making  advantageous  use  of  the 
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odds  and  ends  which  naturally  accumulate  in  the  shop, 
which  1 shall  hereafter  describe. 

Economy  must  be  practiced  in  the  paint  business, 
if  the  country  painter  would  succeed  in  the  highest 
sense  of  gain.  The  country  painter,  as  a rule,  wastes 
considerable  material  during  a season,  which,  during 
his  spare  time,  he  might  fix  up  for  future  work  at  lit- 
tle if  any  cost  except  his  labor.  Some  painters  are 
much  more  particular  about  this  than  others.  All 
material  is  bought  by  weight  or  measure,  hence  every 
bit  that  goes  to  waste  costs  the  painter  money  he  has 
already  labored  for.  If  some  painters  were  more 
careful  and  would  give  a little  time  and  attention  to 
the  saving  and  use  of  remnants,  they  would  be  sur- 
prised at  the  amount  of  work  done  with  the  stuff  that 
would  otherwise  be  wasted,  and  which  has  cost  them 
next  to  nothing  to  put  in  shape  to  use.  I believe  there 
is  more  wasted  material  in  the  paint  trade,  that  other- 
wise might  be  used,  than  in  any  other  of  the  build- 
ing trades.  Therefore,  if  there  is  any  way  to  increase 
the  income  without  costing  as  much  or  more  to  do  so, 
it  is  a duty  that  the  painter  owes  to  himself. 

Painters  who  work  part  of  the  season  at  some- 
thing else  are  more  likely  to  have  material  go  to 
waste  than  those  who  work  the  whole  year  at  paint- 
ing, because  the  odds  and  ends  which  have  accumulat- 
ed during  the  busy  days  are  allowed  to  stand  until 
they  have  become  practically  useless  and  recpiire  con- 
siderable time  and  labor  to  get  them  in  shape. 

One  of  the  greatest  wastes  is  in  brushes.  Every 
painter  should  have  some  kind  of  brush  keeper.  A 
very  simple  and  convenient  arrangement  is  to  solder 
three  square  shallow  pans  together  with  a suitable 
handle.  The  pans  should  be  shallow  enough  so  that 
when  the  handles  of  the  brushes  lay  on  the  edge,  the 
bristles  will  recline  on  their  sides,  without  the  handles 
slipping  from  the  edge.  This  keeps  the  points  of  the 
brushes  in  good  shape  and  obviates  the  necessity  of 
standing  them  on  the  bristle  ends,  as  is  the  case  when 
an  ordinary  paint  bucket  is  used.  One  pan  should  be 
for  brushes  that  have  been  used  in  light  colors ; one 
for  dark  colors  and  one  for  varnish  brushes.  Just 
before  the  day’s  work  is  done,  brushes  should  be 
worked  free  from  color,  as  much  as  possible,  before 
laying  in  the  receiver.  You  will  find,  if  you  keep 
your  brushes  in  good  condition,  they  will  last  much 
longer,  while  the  time  required  to  do  so  is  far  less 
than  to  put  a brush  that  is  in  bad  order  in  condition. 
A brush  is  never  improved  by  allowing  it  to  get  in 
bad  shape  and  then  cleaning.  The  work  required  in 
cleaning  and  making  it  fit  for  use  amounts  to  more 
than  the  cost  of  a new  brush. 

Brushes  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  kept  in  the 
fluid  in  which  they  are  used,  if  for  a short  time,  but, 
if  they  are  not  to  be  used  for  a considerable  period, 
paint  and  varn:sh  brushes  should  be  kept  in  oil. 
Distemper,  paste,  whitewash  brushes,  etc.,  should  be 
washed  out  and  placed  in  a damp  place,  preferably 
laid  on  a board  and  placed  on  the  ground,  where  the 
sun  cannot  strike  them.  If  brushes  stand  for  some 
time  in  oil,  which  does  not  cover  the  bristles,  they 
will  become  gummy  and  be  more  or  less  lousy,  as 
long  as  they  can  be  used. 

A brush  should  never  be  used  in  such  a manner  as 
to  become  fan-tailed,  or  lop-sided.  Rubbing  too  hard 
wears  out  the  center  before  the  sides,  giving  it  a 
forked  or  fan-tail  appearance.  Using  in  the  same 
position,  without  turning  in  the  hand,  wears  one  side 
faster  than  the  other.  If  you  want  to  do  good  work 
and  do  it  quickly,  you  cannot  be  too  particular  in 
earing  for  your  brushes.  A few  moments’  time  spent 
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in  putt.ng  them  away  in  good  shape  often  means 
more  lime  saved  later.  Then  the  satisfaction  in  using 
a good  brush  is  something. 

A brush  that  is  somewhat  gumirty  may  be  cleaned 
by  putting  it  in  kerosene  long  enough  to  cut  the  gum, 
when  ii  may  be  washed  with  soap  suds.  A brush  that 
has  dried  hard  may  be  cleaned  by  using  sal  soda 
water  and  if  working  the  bristles  from  t.me  to  time 
until  the  soda  has  softened,  the  paint,  it  can  be 
washed  out  with  soap  and  water.  You  must  be  on  the 
watch,  or  the  sal  soda  will  destroy  the  bristles  as  well 
as  soften  the  paint.  However,  I never  could  see  any 
economy  in  cleaning  bristles  in  which  the  paint  had 
become  hard.  Varnish  remover  will  do  it  without 
seemingly  injuring  the  bristles,  but  the  cost  of  the 
remover,  together  with  the  time  required,  amounts 
to  as  much  as  a new  brush  costs.  Cutting  the  out- 
side bristles  off  in  a semi-hard  brush  in  order  to  put 
it  in  a working  condition  is  a bad  practice ; still  it 
is  done  by  many  careless  workmen,  so  the  best  way 
to  clean  brushes,  after  all,  is  not  to  let  them  get  in 
such  a shape  as  to  need  it. 

The  business  of  the  city  shop  is  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  country  painter,  inasmuch,  as 
most  country  painters’  work  is  irregular,  coming  in 
a bunch  in  the  spring,  early  summer  and  fall  months, 
while  the  city  man  works  the  year  round.  For  this 
reason  the  country  shop  has  more  remnants  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  work  done,  that  are  likely 
to  go  to  waste. 

For  the  purpose  of  saving  remnants  the  painter 
should  have  at  least  two  vessels  (a  barrel  in  two 
parts  is  ideal),  one  for  light  and  one  for  dark  tints, 
into  which  he  may  throw  remnants  and  shop  accumu- 
lations from  time  to  time,  such  as  settlings  of  oil 
paint,  paint  skins,  cleanings,  hard  paint,  old  putty, 
bits  of  varnish ; in  fact,  anything  that  will  make  paint. 
If  the  painter  will  do  this,  it  will  be  but  a short  t me 
until  he  has  enough  stuff  to  make  several  gallons  of 
fairly  good  paint.  Hence,  when  he  wants  to  do  work 
of  which  the  color  is  not  particular,  he  may  take 
enough  of  this  stuff,  into  which  may  be  put  an  alkali 
water  of  the  strength  of  about  a pound  of  com- 
mercial sal  soda  to  a gallon  of  water.  Do  this  sev- 
eral days  before  it  is  wanted  for  use.  St:r  frequentlv 
until  all  the  hard  matter  and  skins  are  dissolved  and 
the  mass  has  become  smooth  and  free  from  lumps. 
Add  more  water  until  it  has  become  of  about  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  cream  or  soft  soap.  Then  add  oil. 
until  it  has  become  of  a working  consistency  and 
strain.  If  it  gets  th'ck,  like  liver,  when  oil  is  added, 
the  alkali  water  is  too  strong.  Nothing  can  be  told 
of  the  strength  of  the  alkali  products  without  testing. 
Some  soda  is  a great  deal  stronger  than  others.  If 
too  strong,  more  water  must  be  added. 

In  the  absence  of  a regular  paint  strainer,  a very 
good  substitute  may  be  made  by  taking  a piece  of 
fly  screen  and  cutting  into  a circle,  somewhat  larger 
than  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  into  which  the  pa;nt  is 
to  be  strained.  Double  over  from  the  center  outward 
until  in  the  shape  of  a shallow  funnel.  If  the  paint 
does  not  fall  through  readily,  it  may  be  rubbed 
through  with  a small  paddle. 

Paint  made  as  described,  with  the  exception  of  the 
oil,  costs  next  to  nothing  and  makes  good  paint  for 
board  fences,  old  barns  and  sheds  and  such  like. 
Sometimes  it  turns  out  to  be  the  very  best  of  paint. 
As  to  the  alkali,  you  should  aim  to  get  the  water  of 
the  strength  of  what  eight  ounces  of  soda  to  a gal- 
lon of  water  would  give.  If  you  should  use  tested 
soda  of  the  strength  that  ready-mixed  paint  makers 
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use,  which  contains  only  about  twenty  per  cent,  of 
combined  water,  you  should  use  not  more  than  five 
ounces  to  a gallon  of  water.  Of  course,  the  stronger 
the  soda  water,  the  quicker  it  will  dissolve  the  hard 
matter,  to  which  you  may  add  water  afterward  to 
bring  it  to  such  a strength  as  to  not  liver  when  o.l 
is  added. 

When  a batch  of  light  tints  of  old  paint  and  paint 
skins  are  indiscriminately  mixed  together,  the  result- 
ing tint  is  a kind  of  drab,  with  the  strongest  colors 
predominating.  Some  very  beautiful  tints  may  be 
had  by  the  haphazard  mixing  of  several  tints.  How- 
ever, if  you  use  every  tint  under  the  sun,  you  are 
only  using  the  three  primary  colors,  red,  yellow  and 
blue. 

A great  saving  of  time,  trouble  and  material  is  to 
h.ave  a complete  kit  of  tools,  particularly  when  the 
painter  does  a general  painting  and  paperhanging 
business,  such  as  country  painters  generally  do.  If 
he  would  do  a general  business,  he  must  have  a wide 
range  of  mechanical  knowledge.  He  must  not  only 
be  a painter,  but  a paperhanger  as  well.  He  should 
have  a working  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  dec- 
oration. He  must  be  a glazier.  He  should  know  how 
to  paint  up  brick  walls,  and  several  other  things  that 
fall  to  him  to  do,  according  to  the  locality.  He  is  often 
called  on  to  do  small  jobs  of  plaster  patching.  He 


should  have  the  necessary  tools  and  know  how  to  do 
it.  Large  breaks  in  plastered  walls  should  be  repaired 
with  plaster,  but  as  a makeshift  in  fixing  small  places 
in  ceilings  that  are  too  large  to  stop  with  plaster  of 
paris,  muslin  may  be  pasted  over  them,  if  the  job  is 
to  be  papered.  Stretch  tight  and  tack  until  the  paste 
dries. 

Another  waste  is  in  allowing  ladders  and  tools  to 
rust  and  decay.  Ladders,  trestles  and  such  like  should 
be  kept  in  a dry  place,  and  remember,  that  ‘‘a  stitch 
in  time  saves  nine  ” Hence,  when  anything  gets  brok- 
en or  in  bad  order,  it  should  be  repaired  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Insecure  appliances  are  often  the  cause 
of  accidents. 

Some  painters  maintain  that  a ladder  should  never 
be  painted,  as  the  paint  covers  the  defects  which 
cause  them  to  be  dangerous.  I do  not  advise  painting 
defective  or  decaying  ladders,  but  I cannot  under- 
stand why  a new,  sound  ladder  should  not  be  painted, 
for  paint  will  surely  extend  its  life  the  same  as  other 
wood.  For  the  same  reason,  you  might  argue  that 
buggy  wheels,  elevators  or  anything  that  may  cause 
accidental  injury  to  the  person,  should  not  be  painted. 
If  all  parts  of  a ladder  are  well  painted  and  kept 
so,  there  is  little  if  any  likelihood  of  its  decaying.  A 
break  in  a painted  ladder  may  be  as  readily  noticed  as 
in  one  that  is  not  painted. 


Business  Hints  for  Wide-Awake  Painters 

Not  How  Cheap,  but  How  Good. 


ONE  of  the  most  difficult  problems  the  paint- 
er in  the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts 
has  to  meet  is  the  competition  of  the  handy 
men  and  Jacks  of  All  Trades,  who  hire  themselves 
out  by  the  day  to  property  owners,  who  buy  the 
cheapest  paints  they  can  obtain  from  local  hard- 
ware dealers  or  from  the  large  city  mail  order 
houses. 

A couple  of  months  ago  The  Magazine  published 
some  suggestions  for  meeting  this  class  of  compe- 
tition, written  by  R.  H.  Forgrave,  an  experienced, 
practical  painter  from  a small  Ohio  town,  who  has 
been  up  against  the  conditions  he  describes,  and 
has  endeavored  to  meet  them  in  such  a way  as  to 
secure  the  best  results  for  his  customers  for  the 
amount  they  can  be  induced  to  pay.  His  recom- 
mendations have  brought  out  criticism  from  some 
of  our  readers,  partly,  we  believe,  because  some 
practical  considerations  enter  into  the  question 
that  are  not  always  understood  by  those  who  are 
not  confronted  with  the  problems  that  the  village 
painter  has  to  meet., 

In  his  suggestions,  Mr.  Forgrave  speaks  particu- 
larly of  the  painting  of  old,  weatherbeaten  struc- 
tures that  have  either  never  been  painted  or  from 
which  whatever  paint  they  may  have  had  has  long 
since  departed,  leaving  an  open,  porous  surface, 
which  would  suck  up  the  oil  from  ordinary  paint 
like  a sponge,  leaving  the  dry  pigment  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  lumber.  It  is  manifest  to  the  practical 
painter  that  under  such  conditions  an  ordinary 
paint  film,  no  matter  how  good  the  quality  of  the 
material,  will  fail  to  produce  a satisfactory  job. 


In  describing  his  method,  Mr.  Forgrave  unfor- 
tunately used  a misleading  term,  when  he  said : — 
“All  you  can  do  is  to  cheapen  your  paint  until  you 
can  meet  demands.”  He  then  gives  a formula  for 
a paint  composed  of  equal  parts  of  pure  white  lead 
and  whiting,  thinned  with  pure  linseed  oil  and  such 
dryer  as  may  be  needed.  Although  this  is  a cheap- 
er paint  than  pure  white  lead,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
good  many  practical  painters,  when  no  water  is 
added,  it  is  a better  paint  for  an  old,  weatherbeaten 
surface  than  any  other  white  paint  which  can  be 
used.  In  effect,  it  is  a white  lead  putty,  reduced 
with  enough  oil  to  enable  the  painter  to  apply  it 
with  a brush.  Every  painter  knows  that  a putty 
of  this  kind  will  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  wood  and 
leave  an  excellent  surface  for  subsequent  painting, 
and  any  one  who  has  attempted  to  dig  out  the  putty 
from  an  old  sash  that  has  been  glazed  with  honest 
putty,  knows  Shat  this  material  hardens  like  a 
cement  and  almost  indefinitely  resists  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  elements. 

The  use  of  a material  of  the  kind  described  by 
Mr.  Forgrave,  although  not  general  among  house 
painters,  is  quite  common  among  carriage  painters, 
who  know  it  under  the  name,  roughstuff.  It  some- 
times contains  other  materials,  such  as  ocher,  but 
the  principle  is  that  it  is  made  up  of  a hard,  dry- 
ing- pigment  that  fills  up  the  pores  and  builds  up  a 
surface  on  which  paint  can  be  applied. 

This  mixture  of  whiting  'and  white  lead  has 
been  used  in  the  best  class  of  interior  house  paint- 
ing, as  formerly  practiced  in  Scotland,  although 
whether  it  is  still  in  use,  wre  do  not  know.  Many 
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of  our  older  readers,  who  were  members  of  the 
associations  in  the  early  nineties,  will  remember 
James  Marks,  of  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  one  of  the 
most  thorough  craftsmen  who  eyer  came  from 
Scotland  to  this  country,  albeit  a picturesque  and 
interesting  personality.  The  writer  of  this  article 
was  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Marks,  who,  on  one 
occasion,  described  to  him  the  method  used  in  the 
leading  Edinboro  shops  for  finishing  enameled  pan- 
els and  wainscots.  After  the  wood  had  been  given 
a coat  of  oil,  it  was  draw-puttied  with  a white  lead 
putty,  using  a broad  bladed  putty  knife  to  apply  it. 
After  this  putty  had  hardened  sufficiently,  it  was 
sandpapered,  giving  a smooth,  hard  surface  upon 
which  the  flat  lead  and  enamel  coats  were  applied, 
the  result  being  a finish  of  unusual  excellence  and 
durability. 

In  speaking  of  the  foregoing  method  of  treating 
old  and  weatherbeaten  wood,  and  in  the  use  of 
white  lead  putty  as  a surfacer  under  enamels,  we 
wish  to  go  on  record  as  being  distinctly  opposed  to 
anything  which  in  any  way  savors  of  dishonesty 
or  trickery.  The  painter  who  resorts  to  such 
courses  is  building  a disastrous  future  for  himself. 
The  man  who  cuts  corners ; who  uses  materials 
merely  because  they  are  cheap  and  utterly  regard- 
less of  their  suitability  for  the  purpose  or  their 
durability,  can  never  hope  to  gain  a reputation 
which  will  enable  him  to  achieve  success. 

The  lure  of  cheapness  is  unfortunately  attrac- 
tive to  many  property  owners  and  it  is  equally  un- 
fortunate that  painters  are  willing  to  listen  ito 
them.  It  is  true  that  it  may  seem  to  be  the  line 
of  least  resistance  to  cut  your  prices  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  notch  by  using  inferior  materials 
and  cutting  the  quality  of  your  work.  But  if  you 
yield  to  this  temptation,  you  will  never  get  any- 
where, but  to  the  end  of  your  career  will  remain  a 
cheap  painter,  looked  down  upon  as  an  inferior  by 
the  men  who  employ  you,  because  you  haven’t 
nerve  enough  to  tell  them  what  is  right  and  to 
stand  up  for  quality  and  charge  a fair  price  for  it. 

We  believe  that,  even  in  the  smallest  village,  the 
painter  who  will  be  honest  to  himself  and  his 
patrons ; who  will  talk  quality  and  do  the  best  work 
that  is  in  him,  using  the  best  materials  he  can  get, 
will  soon  build  up  a reputation  for  good  work  that 
will  enable  him  to  advise  his  customers  what  they 
should  do  and  will  insure  his  advice  being  taken 
by  those  whose  custom  is  worth  having.  And 
what  is  more  important,  he  will  be  able  to  build  up 
a business  that  will  bring  him  a good  living  and 
that  he  can  take  pride  in. 

If  the  temptation  comes  to  you  to  try  to  under- 
bid the  fly-by-night,  so-called  painters,  who  make 
possible  the  sales  of  the  cheap  dope  put  out  by 
some  of  the  mail  order  houses,  which  is  dear  at 
any  price  and  which  never  gives  satisfaction,  put  it 
away  from  you.  It  is  better  not  to  get  a job  than 
to  do  it  at  such  a low  price  that  you  needs  be 
dishonest  to  come  out  whole.  Make  quality  your 
watchword.  Be  honest  with  yourself  and  your 
patrons,  and  take  as  your  business  slogan  the 
phrase: — “Not  how  cheap,  but  how  good.” 

Every  painter,  whether  in  the  village  or  the 
city,  needs  to  bring  his  ability  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  need  his  service.  That  is  advertising. 
Do  not  neglect  it.  The  method  must  depend  on 
your  locality.  In  some  places  you  can  advertise 
best  by  personal  calls  on  prospective  customers. 


In  others,  by  postal  cards,  circulars,  personal  let- 
ters, bulletin  boards  or  newspaper  announcements. 
Here  are  some  advertising  suggestions  you  may 
make  use  of : — 

PAINT  PROTECTS 

Your  house  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  elements. 
Can  you  afford  to  take  the  chance  of  using  cheap  paint 
and  an  untrained  workman  for  the  sake  of  saving  a 
few  dollars,  when  it  means  inferior  protection  and 
frequent  renewal  of  the  paint?  When  we  do  the  work 
we  guarantee  a job  that  will  give  permanent  satisfac- 
tion. It  may  cost  you  a little  more  in  the  beginning, 
but  you  save  money  in  the  end. 

P.  Green  & Co., 
Practical  Painters. 


SAVE  MONEY  IN  PAINTING 

By  having  the  work  done  right  in  the  first  place.  Good 
material,  applied  in  a workmanlike  manner  by  paint- 
ers who  know  how,  will  outlast  two  to  one  the  cheap 
mail  order  and  department  store  paint  slathered  on 
by  a handy  man.  And  what  is  more,  good  paint  pro- 
tects your  lumber  from  decay.  Cheap  dope  does  not. 

P.  Green  & Co., 
House  Painters. 


DON’T  HOLD  A DIME 

So  close  to  your  eye  that  it  hides  the  dollar  beyond. 
A little  saving  now,  by  using  cheap  paint  and  hiring 
unskilled  labor,  will  cost  you  many  times  as  much, 
because  of  inferior  durability  and  failure  to  protect 
your  house  from  decay. 

P.  Green  & Co., 

The  Red  Front  Paint  Shop. 


LET  PREPAREDNESS  BE  YOUR  WATCHWORD 

And  don’t  forget  to  prepare  your  house  to  resist  the 
hot  summer  sun  and  the  storms  of  next  winter  by 
having  it  painted  now.  When  we  do  the  work,  we 
guarantee  it  will  be  done  right  and  you’ll  get  a full 
dollar’s  worth  of  paint  value  for  every  dollar  you 
spend. 

P.  Green  & Co., 
Painters  with  a Reputation. 


YOUR  SUMMER  VACATION 

Gives  an  opportunity  to  have  your  house  repainted 
and  newly  decorated  while  you  are  away.  Select  your 
wall  papers  before  you  go;  leave  the  key  with  us 
and  everything  will  be  done  in  good  shape  when  you 
come  back.  We  will  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
your  house  and  its  contents. 

P.  Green  & Co., 
Painters  and  Decorators. 


BARGAINS  IN  ATTRACTIVE  WALL  PAPERS. 

We  have  a few  odd  lots  of  high  grade  wall  papers  that 
we  are  closing  out  at  low  prices  in  order  to  clear  our 
shelves  for  the  new  season's  goods.  We’d  be  glad  to 
submit  suggestions  and  quote  special  figures  for  work 
to  be  done  before  the  fall  rush  season. 

P.  Green  & Co., 
Wall  Decorators. 


YOU  APPRECIATE  A WELL-KEPT  CAR? 

Why  not  let  us  look  after  it  and  keep  it  clean  and 
polished?  We  know  how  to  take  care  of  a varnished 
surface  so  it  will  hold  its  gloss  longer  and  look  bet- 
ter than  with  ordinary  treatment.  It  won’t  cost  much 
by  the  month,  and  your  auto  will  not  need  repainting 
so  soon  as  if  it  is  neglected. 

P.  Green  & Co., 
Auto  and  Carriage  Painters. 
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Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  and  Counsellor-at-Law. 


Effect  of  Statutory  Safety  Requirements. 

A LAW  enacted  in  Nebraska  in  1911  reads: — 

‘ All  scaffolds,  hoists,  cranes,  ladders,  sup- 
ports or  other  mechanical  contrivances,  erect- 
ed . . . for  use  in  the  . . . painting  of  any 

house,  building,  bridge,  viaduct  or  other  structure, 
shall  be  constructed  in  a safe,  suitable  and  proper 
manner,”  etc.  Another  section  of  the  same  law  gives 
a right  to  sue  for  injury  sustained  as  a result  of  any 
violation  of  the  law. 

The  case  of  Butera  vs.  Mardis,  157  Northwestern 
Reporter,  1024,  has  just  afforded  occasion  to  the 
Nebraska  Supreme  Court  for  upholding  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  statute.  The  court  also  decides  that 
a palpable  violation  of  the  law  on  the  part  of  an  em- 
ployer constitutes  actionable  negligence,  rendering 
him  liable  for  consequent  injury  to  an  employe;  but 
that  the  statute  does  not  preclude  the  employer  from 
showing  that  notwithstanding  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions, the  particular  accident  resulted  from  the  in- 
jured employe’s  own  negligent  failure  to  take  such 
care  for  his  own  safety  as  an  ordinarily  prudent 
person  would  have  done  in  the  same  circumstances. 
In  other  words,  the  law  does  not  abolish  the  cus- 
tomary defense  of  contributory  negligence. 

Judicial  Control  Over  Trade  Unions. 

IN  a suit  brought  against  the  Brotherhood  of  Paint- 
ers, Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America 
to  compel  reinstatement  of  one  Meyer  Solomon 
as  a member,  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has  re- 
cently decided  that  in  the  absence  of  statute,  manda- 
mus will  not  lie  against  an  unincorporated  associa- 
tion to  compel  reinstatement  of  a member;  that  where 
an  incorporated  union  affirms  the  action  of  a local  un- 
incorporated society  in  expelling  a member,  the  union 
is  not  liable  in  damages,  although  the  member  be  re- 
instated by  mandamus,  unless  the  union  acted  in  bad 
faith  or  through  fraud ; and  that  damages  against  the 
members  of  an  unincorporated  association  must  be 
awarded  agamst  all  or  none,  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  (112  Northeastern  Reporter,  752.) 

Selection  of  Material  by  Architect. 

A GENERAL  contractor  for  the  construction  of 
a building  sublet  painting  and  staining  to  be 
done  in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifica- 
tions prepared  by  the  architect.  The  specifications 
contained  the  following  provision  : — 

“Rafter  ends  and  underside  of  eaves  of  monitor  and 
of  main  roof,  also  the  lapped  boarding  of  monitor 
and  main  walls,  shall  have  two  coats  of  creosote  stain 
of  gray  color,  to  be  selected  by  the  architect  ” 

The  subcontractor  began  the  work  by  painting  the 
window  and  door  frames,  but,  when  he  approached 
that  part  of  the  work  designated  as  staining  the 
lapped  boards  composing  the  walls,  the  architect  ob- 
jected to  the  creosote.  The  result  was  delay  and 
finally  the  general  contractor  employed  others  to  do 
the  work,  and  sued  the  painting  subcontractor  for 
damages  for  failure  to  complete  the  contract.  In 
affirming  judgment  for  plaintiff  general  contractor, 
the  Kansas  City  Court  of  Appeals  said : — 

“Defendant  insisted  that  the  specifications  requir- 


ing ‘two  coats  of  creosote  stain  of  gray  color  to  be 
selected  by  the  architect’  meant  that  the  color  only 
was  to  be  selected  by  the  architect-  We  think  it  clear 
enough  that  the  material  of  gray  color  was  to  be  se- 
lected by  him,  and  the  effect  of  the  ev.dence  given 
by  the  defendant  himself  shows  that  he  thought  so, 
too,  or  at  least  acquiesced  in  that  view."  (J.  B. 
Evans  Construction  Company  vs.  Hatton,  185  South- 
western Reporter,  1191.) 


Damages  for  Breach  of  Contract. 

WHEN  a painter  has  been  awarded  a con- 
tract or  subcontract  for  work  on  a build- 
ing and  the  other  party  repudiates  it, 
without  good  excuse,  while  the  work  is  wholly  or 
partly  complete,  the  painter  may  at  once  enforce  a 
claim  for  the  value  of  any  work  already  done  and 
for  damages  through  being  prevented  from  com- 
pleting the  work,  based  on  his  consequent  loss  of 
profits.  This  statement  is  supported  by  a recent 
decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Eighth  Circuit. 

In  connection  with  cases  of  this  kind  painters 
should  recognize  the  importance  of  having  all  con- 
tracts for  work  reduced  to  writing,  to  guard  against 
possible  renunciation  of  the  contract  before  work 
is  commenced.  This  will  render  it  much  easier 
for  him  to  establish  the  terms  of  his  contract,  in 
case  the  other  party  disputes  him  as  to  what  the 
agreement  was  One  of  my  clients  finds  himseif  at 
disadvantage  through  having  failed  to  reduce  to 
writing  an  agreement  for  the  painting  of  a large 
apartment  building.  Before  work  was  commenced 
the  other  party  repudiated  the  agreement  and 
awarded  the  work  to  another.  Had  my  client  a 
written  contract,  it  would  be  plain  sailing  to  hold 
the  defaulting  party  liable  in  damages,  but  it  is  a 
shaky  case  for  us  now  because  there  is  indication 
that  the  other  party  will  deny  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  or  even  that  any  contract  was  made  at 
all.  We  have  the  burden  of  proving  what  the  con- 
tract was,  and  with  no  disinterested  witnesses  to 
the  transaction,  we  may  be  unable  to  convince  a 
jury  as  to  the  facts.  But  you  may  depend  upon  it 
that  my  client  will  be  more  careful  in  the  future 
in  the  matter  of  having  his  contracts  put  in  “black 
and  white.” 


Painting  as  “Hazardous”  Occupation. 

THE  New  York  State  Industrial  Commission, 
denying  a painter’s  right  to  an  award  against 
a farmer,  the  roof  of  whose  building  he  was 
painting,  under  the  New  York  workmen's  compensa- 
tion act,  says  in  the  matter  of  McComsey  vs.  Sim- 
mons : — 

“The  building  upon  which  McComsey  was  work- 
ing was  one  of  the  farm  buildings.  It  is  clear  that 
the  business  of  Simmons  was  not  one  of  those  domi- 
nated ‘hazardous’  in  the  compensation  law,  nor  was 
he  having  his  building  painted  for  pecuniary  gain 
within  the  decisions  of  our  courts  under  the  com- 
pensation act. 

“The  decision  already  made  disallowing  the  claim 
is  clearly  right  and  the  motion  to  open  the  case  and 
grant  an  award  is  therefore  denied.” 
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Painting  Subcontractor’s  Right  to  Lien. 

ACCORDING  to  a late  decision  of  the  Michi- 
gan Supreme  Court,  failure  of  a general 
contractor  to  complete  his  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a building  does;  not  deprive  the 
right  of  a subcontractor,  workman  or  materialman 
to  enforce  a lien  for  what  they  have  actually  fur- 
nished under  the  contract.  (Silz  vs.  Wilcox,  157 
Northwestern  Reporter,  77.) 


Things  Which  Do  Not  Avoid  Lien. 

THE  right  of  a painter,  decorator  or  dealer  to 
enforce  a lien  against  a building  for  work  or 
materials  furnished  for  its  improvement  or 
repair  cannot  be  defeated  by  the  fact  that  the  work 
may  be  torn  out  or  covered  over  by  the  owner  on 
substitution  of  new  materials.  In  other  words,  should 
an  owner  express  dissatisfaction  with  painting  done 
or  wall  paper  hung,  and  have  the  work  done  over 
by  another  contractor,  the  right  of  the  first  decora- 
tor to  a lien  would  not  be  defeated,  he  being  able  to 
show  that  he  did  the  work  in  substantial  compliance 
with  his  contract.  I find  authority  for  these  state- 
ments in  the  recent  decision  of  the  Oregon  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  case  of  Dailey  vs.  Cremen,  156  Pacific 
Reporter,  797.  Speaking  of  a lienor’s  rights  in  such 
a case,  the  court  said “He  furnishes  material  ‘to 
be  used’  on  the  projected  improvement,  and,  if  it  is 


actually  furnished  and  used,  it  is  not  his  fault  that 
it  is  afterwards  torn  out  and  other  material  substi- 
tuted.”' 

In  the  same  case,  the  court  had  occasion  to  pass 
on  questions  pertaining  to  the  right  to  enforce  a 
lien  against  real  estate  for  materials  furnished  or 
work  done  in  an  improvement  made  by  a lessee  of 
the  property.  Right  to  lien  in  such  a case  is  not 
defeated,  the  court  holds,  by  the  fact  that  the  im- 
provement may  have  been  made  by  the  lessee  "in 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  lease,  unless,  perhaps, 
in  a case  where  the  party  furnishing  the  material  or 
labor  had  such  actual  knowledge  of  these  terms  as 
to  make  him  guilty  of  assisting  in  the  perpetration 
of  a fraud  upon  the  lessor.  The  right  to  enforce  a 
lien  * * * is  created  by  statute  and  not  from 

contract,  and  arises  frpm  the  employment  of  services 
and  the  use  of  materials  with  the  owner's  consent  or 
knowledge.  Under  our  statute  these  things  must 
concur  to  authorize  a lien  against  the  owner  of  a 
building  for  labor  or  materials  and  by  the  lessee  in 
making  repairs  or  alterations  in  the  building: — 
First,  the  materials  or  labor  must  be  furnished  for 
the  purpose  of  the  improvement ; second,  the  lessor 
must  have  had  either  actual  or  constructive  knowl- 
edge that  the  improvement  was  being  made.  If 
these  things  concur,  the  owner  is  liable,  unless  he 
gives  the  notice  of  nonresponsibility  required  by 
the  statute.” 


Some  Early  Reminiscences 

By  A.  Ashmun  Kelly. 


I STARTED  my  apprenticeship  in  the  painting 
trade  May,  1867,  which  would  make  it  forty-nine 
years  ago.  In  common  with  all  painters,  I could 
tell  many  stories  connected  with  my  apprenticeship 
and  subsequent  days,  some  at  least  of  which 
would  have  a general  interest.  I recall  working 
for  a railroad  company  when  we  lived  in  a red 
cabooze,  or  more  properly  a caboose  or  cabin  car : 
the  word  cabooze  has  a sinister  sound,  don’t  it? 
Well,  one  of  us  had  to  do  the  cooking,  and  not  one 
of  us  liked  to  cook  as  well  as  we  liked  to  eat,  even 
to  eat  the  cooked  stuff  that  our  cook  turned  out. 
The  rule  was  that  any  fellow  finding  fault  with 
the  food  was  to  be  cook,  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
we  took  mighty  good  care  not  to  criticise  the 
cuisine.  Bujt  one  day  I came  frightfully  near  find- 
ing fault — I had  taken  a mouthful  of  fried  some- 
thing, I forget  now  what,  but  it  sure  was  salty, 
and  I forgot  myself  and  exclaimed : — “Great 
smoke,  this  is  salty !”  but  suddenly  recollecting, 
I added,  “But  I like  it  salty.”  That  saved  the  day 
for  me.  Yet  you  see  what  a close  call  it  was. 

Forty-seven  years  ago  there  was  no  Painters 
Magazine,  no  publication  of  any  sort  for  painters, 
no,  not  even  a price  list,  or  catalogue.  No  ready 
mixt  paint  that  I remember.  We  had  ready  pre- 
pared oil  colors,  but  mixed  our  own  pots  of  paint. 
No  ready  prepared  kalsomine  or  water  color  of 
any  sort,  so  that  we  took  whiting  and  glue  and 
boiling  water  and  prepared  hot  stuff  for  ceilings, 
walls  being  painted  with  oil  paint  or  papered.  The 


ceilings  were  whitened,  never  colored.  Amateurs 
did  color  the  kalsomine,  either  with  ocher  or  Ve- 
netian red,  and  over  this  they  would  place  stencil 
work,  mostly  in  lampblack : but  we  painters  never 
did  any  work  of  that  sort.  Parti-colors  were  much 
favored:  when  we  painted  the  windows  and  shut- 
ters of  the  lower  story  it  was  usually  with  three 
colors,  such  as  salmon  for  panels,  a sort  of  lilac 
for  stiles  and  rails,  and  a dark  color  for  moldings. 
About  the  same  indoors,  for  the  lower  rooms,  with 
white  flatted  for  upstairs.  There  was  also  a great 
deal  of  boiled  oil  used  indoors  and  outdoors.  But 
it  was  real,  genuine  boiled  oil,  much  of  it  boiled  in 
our  own  shop,  but  even  that  which  we  bought  was 
real.  The  Civil  War  had  not  long  been  over,  and 
much  benzine  was  being  used  in  place  of  turpen- 
tine, though  I believe  we,  in  our  shop,  used  only 
the  turpentine.  During  the  war  turps  rose  to  a 
prohibitive  price,  several  dollars  per  gallon.  I 
think,  and  mighty  scarce  at  that,  as  the  South  had 
the  source  of  supply.  One  thing  I remember  more 
clearly  than  any  other  connected  with  my  appren- 
tice days,  and  that  was  the  fact  that  working  ten 
hours  a day  seemed  a picnic,  for  I had  been  a farm 
boy.  used  to  working  twenty-five  hours  a day.  We 
made  that  extra  hour  by  getting  up  an  hour  be- 
fore daybreak.  In  May  the  sun  Avas  high  in  the 
heavens  when  we  quit  work  at  six,  and  1 did  not 
mind  the  three  or  four  miles’  walk  either.  Some- 
times I had  to  carry  the  whole  shop’s  outfit  of 
ladders,  etc.,  but  what  of  that? 
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Stencils  and  Stenciling 

Suggestions  for  Designing,  Cutting  and  Using  Stencils — Color  Schemes — Stenciling 
Wall  Paper  Borders — Block  Printing — Japanese  Stencils. 


By  A.  H.  N. 

STENCILING  is  a very  old  art,  yet  new  effects 
are  being  constantly  produced  by  it.  Almost 
all  materials  may  be  decorated  by  this  means, 
linens,  burlaps,  wall  papers,  hangings,  dress  goods, 
lace,  chiffon,  etc.,  are  materials  which  we  see  orna- 
mented by  means  of  the  stencil.  When  the  dec- 
orator wishes  to  reproduce  the  same  design  or  or- 
nament a number  of  times,  as  for  instance,  in  the 
treatment  of  a band,  border  or  frieze,  he  generally 
calls  to  his  aid  this  method  of  stenciling;  that  is, 
he  carefully  cuts  out  his  design  on  specially  pre- 
pared paper  and  proceeds  to  apply  his  color  through 
it  with  a brush. 

This  is  a very  quick  way  of  covering  large  sur- 


Rogers. 

tough  cartridge  or  tag  paper  or  heavy  architectural 
detail  paper,  and  then  traced  over  on  the  other 
half.  The  paper,  if  not  specially  prepared  stencil 
paper,  should  be  given  a coat  of  oil,  made  of  half 
raw  and  half  boiled  linseed  oil,  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  twelve  hours ; this  will  make  the  paper  easy  to 
cut,  tough  and  pliable,  and  will  precent  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  color  when  in  use. 

Next  get  a piece  of  plate  glass  and  lay  it  on  a 
solid  bench,  place  the  drawing  over  it,  and  with  a 
very  sharp  pointed  knife  proceed  to  cut  out  the  pat- 
tern, as  shown  in  Figure  2,  being  careful  not  to 
break  or  cut  through  any  ties.  By  this  word  ties 
we  mean  those  strips  of  paper  left  in  cutting  the 


Figure  1. 


faces  with  ornaments  and,  therefore,  great  restraint 
should  be  shown,  as  in  the  hands  of  any  but  a 
skilled  decorator  there  is  a tendency  to  overdo  it. 
A stencil  should  always  be  designed  and  cut  for  the 
particular  job  in  hand.  When  this  job  is  finished, 
be  it  a simple  band  in  a hall,  or  a full  set  of  stencils 
for  a church,  they  should  be  at  once  destroyed,  then 
there  is  not  any  temptation  to  repeat. 

From  an  artistic  standpoint,  ready-made  stencils 
are  to  be  condemned,  as  they  are  seldom  in  true 
sympathy  with  the  surroundings  in  which  they  are 
used,  and  they  do  not  reflect  an)-  credit  on  the  man 
using  them  or  upon  the  craft  as  a whole. 

In  preparing  the  design  for  a stencil,  we  must 
always  remember  that  a good  space  is  just  as  val- 
uable as  the  ornament,  therefore,  the  design  must 
not  be  crowded,  great  care  being  exercised  that  the 
style  of  ornament  adopted  is  in  keeping  with  the 
architecture,  or  in  the  case  of  a room,  with  the 
furnishings. 

In  making  a symmetrical  design  such  as  Figure 
1,  one-half  of  the  design  should  be  drawn  first  on 


stencil,  without  which  the  whole  thing  would  fall 
to  pieces.  For  instance,  in  cutting  a stencil  of  the 
letter  “O,”  a tie  would  have  to  be  left  both  top  and 
bottom,  or  else  the  center  would  fall  out.  These 
ties  are  afterward  filled  in  with  the  brush.  The  cor- 
rect and  incorrect  placing  of  ties  is  shown  in  Fig- 
ures 3 and  4. 

It  will  be  noticed  in  Figure  1,  that  the  ties  have 
been  so  arranged  as  to  form  part  of  the  ornaments 
and  will,  therefore,  not  require  filling  in.  Some 
ornaments  are  so  designed  that  the  ground  is  cut 
away,  leaving  the  ornament  so  touching  itself  that 
ties  are  not  needed  : this  type  of  stencil  is  shown  in 
Figure  5. 

Two  or  more  colors  may  often  be  used  through 
one  stencil  and  at  the  same  application.  In  Figure 
1,  two  tones  of  red  might  be  blended  into  the  flower, 
two  tones  of  green  into  the  leaves,  and  a pale  brown 
used  on  the  stem,  the  decoration  being  very  much 
improved  if  the  brown  color  is  continued  as  an  out- 
line to  the  leaves,  this  part  of  the  work  being  done 
with  a sign-writers’  brush. 
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If  it  is  necessary  that  a stencil  be  cut  for  each 
color,  take  your  drawing,  and,  if  three  colors  are 
to  be  used,  place  it  above  three  sheets  of  stencil 
paper.  Fix  to  the  bench  or  drawing  board  by  firmly 
pushing  a strong  sewing  needle  in  at  each  corner, 
insert  a piece  of  carbon  paper  between  the  drawing 


and  the  top  sheet  and  proceed  to  trace  just  those 
portions  you  need  for  that  particular  color.  Re- 
move by  carefully  lifting  the  drawing  and  tracing 
off  the  needles.  Now,  replace  the  drawing  by  slip- 
ping it  over  the  needles  again,  insert  the  carbon 
paper  and  trace  those  portions  to  be  stenciled  with 
the  second  color.  Repeat  this  with  the  third  and 
you  will  have  then  three  stencils,  which,  when  all 
have  been  applied,  will  give  the  full  design. 

The  tools  needed  are,  push  pins,  to  hold  the 
stencil  in  position ; a stencil  brush  for  each  color 
(these  are  round  brushes  of  various,  sizes,  the 
bristles  being  square  on  the  end)  ; a piece  of  card- 
board, previously  coated  with  shellac  to  act  as  a 
palette  on  which  the  paint  is  worked  into  the  brush  ; 
a putty  knife  or  a piece  of  wood  sharpened  to  a 
point,  and  the  paint. 


Figure  3. 


Fix  the  stencil  in  position.  Starting  from  the 
center  if  it  is  necessary  that  the  ornament  should 
finish  the  same  at  each  end,  take  a little  of  the  paint 
from  the  can  with  the  mixing  stick  (never  dip  the 
brush  in  the  paint),  place  it  on  the  palette  and  take 
up  by  dabbing  the  brush  on  it,  then  apply  to  the 
stencil  with  a stippling  motion.  If  any  portion  of  the 
stencil  does  not  lie  close  to  the  wall,  it  should  lie 
held  in  position  by  the  pointed  stick  or  the  putty 
knife.  Car  must  be  exercised  that  too  much  color  is 
not  taken  up  on  the  brush  or  it  will  be  beaten  under 
the  stencil  and  make  a ragged  edge.  If  this  should 
happen,  place  the  stencil  face  down  on  paper  and 
wipe  clean  with  a piece  of  rag  and  turpentine. 

Paint  for  stenciling  is  best  mixed  with  three  parts 
turpentine  to  one  linseed  oil  if  being  used  on  a 
painted  surface.  This  mixture  will  not  clog  up  the 
stencil  as  quickly  as  if  mixed  with  turpentine  only. 
After  use  the  stencil  may  be  cleaned  by  laying  it, 
face  up,  on  paper  and  cleaning  with  a piece  of 
cheese-cloth  and  benzine.  This  should  be  repeated 
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on  the  back  and  the  stencil  hung  up  to  dry.  If 
there  are  any  broken  ties  they^should  be  made 
good  by  fixing  strips  of  paper  with  liquid  glue. 

When  the  stenciling  is  to  be  done  in  distemper, 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  mixing  the  pig- 
ments with  water  to  a smooth  paste  and  binding 
them  by  adding  a little  cooked  starch.  If  the  paint 
is  being  applied  to  a fabric,  which  has  to  be  laun- 
dered, such  as  window  hangings  or  table  runners, 
mix  a few  drops  of  the  following  fixative : — One 
pint  of  turpentine,  one  ounce  oil  of  wintergreen 
and  one  ounce  acetic  acid. 

It  has  been  the  practice  with  some  of  the  best 
decorators  in  Europe  to  use  the  quiet  months  in 
the  winter  for  printing  borders  and  friezes,  to 
harmonize  with  certain  plain  surface  papers  for 
which  there  is  always  a ready  sale.  This  was 
found  to  be  good  training  for  the  apprentices  and 
kept  the  best  of  the  men  employed  during  the 
slack  months.  It  was  also  a very  good  investment, 
for  it  soon  became  known  that  these  firms  had 
exclusive  designs.  For  this  purpose  stencils,  and 
often  block  printing  were  used.  The  blocks  for 
printing  are  generally  made  from  such  woods  as 
gumwood,  pear,  cherry,  cedar,  basswood  and  syca- 
more. These  require  some  skill  in  cutting,  but  a 


very  useful  block  is  easily  made  by  fixing  a piece 
of  linoleum  on  a board.  Trace  on  the  design,  and 
with  a sharp  Sloyd  knife  cut  away  the  ground. 
This  is  worth  a trial,  for  some  very  good  effects 
may  be  obtained,  especially  if  the  distemper  color 
is  mixed  as  before  mentioned.  A good  method,  in 
cutting  stencils  where  a bold  symmetrical  design  is 
to  be  used,  is  to  draw  one-half  of  the  ornament, 
fold  the  paper  backwards  and  cut  double.  This  will 
take  a little  more  pressure  on  the  knife,  but  is  a 
great  saving  in  time. 

The  Japanese  are  experts  in  the  art  of  stencil 
cutting  and  much  may  be  learned  from  them.  Most 
of  their  designs  are  of  the  most  delicate  character. 
They  seldom  use  paper  ties,  their  method  being  to 
cut  two  stencils  at  one  operation,  and  afterward 
paste  these  together,  after  placing  several  fine  silk- 
threads  across  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  an  ex- 
ceedingly strong  stencil  plate.  The  writer  has  used 


this  method  in  preparing  large  stencils,  using  6ne 
cotton  Or  linen  threads.  In  one  instance,  the  brick 
walls  on  the  outside  of  a large  shop  were  to  be 
decorated.  The  space  between  the  upper  windows 
was  arranged  in  large  panels.  The  difficulty  was 
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how  to  produce  a stencil  of  this  size,  which  could 
be  used  in  the  wind.  The  difficulty  was  overcome 
by  fixing  the  stencil  securely  to  a piece  of  very 
open  but  firm  wire  netting,  with  a wooden  lath 
fastened  top  and  bottom.  This  stencil  was  very 
strong  and  quite  easy  to  handle. 


The  air-brush  is  playing  a very  important  part  in 
stencil  decoration  and  very  little  practice  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  some  rich  and  pleasing  effects.  In 
the  preparation  of  friezes,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable,  es- 
pecially if  a block  be  used,’ in  placing  a coarse  out- 
line around  the  ornament. 


Railway  Equipment  Painting 


Flat  Color  vs.  Enamel  Color. 

UT7  LAT  color  vs.  enamel  color,”  as  discussed  at 
M the  Detroit  convention,  proved  in  the  writ- 
er’s estimation,  to  be  the  most  interesting 
subject  and  the  most  thoroughly  debated  one  pre- 
sented. To  the  carriage  painter,  this  matter  has  been 
definitely  settled  long  since,  only  the  vehicle  painter 
terms  the  mixture  varnish-color,  instead  of  enamel 
color.  The  results  sought  for  through  the  use  of 
the  two  differently  called  pigments  are  the  same  and, 
when  you  come  to  get  down  to  the  precise  composi- 
tion of  the  two,  it  is  found  to  be  one  and  the  same. 
In  other  words,  enamel  or  varnish-color,  whichever 
you  may  choose  to  call  it,  is  composed  of  flat  color 
and  a sufficient  quantity  of  varnish  to  give  the  mix- 
ture a certain  measure  of  gloss,  this  being  regulated 
to  suit  the  preference  of  the  painter  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  work.  When  the  mixture  contains  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  varnish  and  a cor- 
respondingly increased  amount  of  color,  we  should 
off-hand  call  it  a form  of  enamel  rather  than  varnish- 
color,  although  it  would  contain  the  complete  in- 
gredients of  the  latter  under  the  control  of  a different 
quantitative  combination.  A “Reader”  of  this  de- 
partment has  recently  written  us  concerning  the  defi- 
nition of  enamel,  also  that  of  varnish^color,  and  of 
the  latter  we  would  say  that  it  is  a material  in  which 
the  varnish  predominates  and  the  color  holds  a sub- 
ordinate position,  and  we  believe  that  this  is  what 
H.  M.  Butts  had  in  mind  when  he  contributed  his 
share'  to  the  discussion  above  referred  to.  In  coach 
work,  the  varnish-color,  as  known  to  the  carriage 
painter,  is  rubbed  or  mossed  off  as  a means  of  killing 
the  gloss  before  coating  it  under  an  additional  layer 
of  pigment,  whereas  the  enamel  coat,  or  the  subdued 
gloss  varnish-color,  as  one  might  properly  enough 
call  it,  needs  no  preparation  work  to  fit  it  for  the 
reception  of  the  following  coat.  The  main  considera- 
tion, as  Mr.  Shaffer,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
pointed  out,  is  to  have  the  enamel  coat  perfectly  dry 
throughout,  prior  to  putting  varnish  over  it.  Let 
the  gloss  be  of  a very  mild  type  and  there  will  be  no 
trouble  of  a serious  nature  when  it  comes  to  laying 
gold  leaf  over  it  or  applying  other  ornamental  effects 
to  the  surface.  This  class  of  coating  will  save  a 
varnish  coat,  it  is  said,  and,  in  addition,  it  will  hold 
the  varnish  out  with  a stronger  body,  and,  if  any- 
thing, with  a finer  brilliancy.  Color  manufacturers 
are  not,  as  a rule,  disposed  to  sanction  the  use  of 
varnish  in  japan  ground  color  that  is  to  be  used  in 
the  form  of  a flat  coat,  the  basis  of  their  objection 
being  that  the  varnish  unites  with  the  japan,  making 
a hard,  repellent  surface  for  the  reception  of  the 
varnish  and  one  that  has  a tendency  to  chip  and 
scale  and  roll  out  of  place.  The  advocates  of  the 


flat  color  coats  for  car  work  appeared  to  lose  sight 
of  the  discoloring  properties  of  the  varnish ; at  any 
rate,  they  made  no  admission  of  the  fact,  although  it 
is  a well-known  condition  which  all  users  of  flat  col- 
or must  reckon  with.  With  two  or  three  coats  of 
finishing  varnish  laid  directly  over  the  color,  it  re- 
quires no  unusual  exercise  of  the  imagination  to  pic- 
ture the  percentage  of  “off  shade”  imposed  upon 
the  color  by  the  stain  of  the  varnish.  It  will  be 
noted,  therefore,  that  either  practice  has  some  dis- 
advantages, with  the  “enamel  color”  credited  with 
the  capacity  to  save  at  least  one  coat  of  varnish, 
when  the  two-coat  rule  is  in  force. 

Perhaps  the  flaking  and  scaling  propensity,  which 
is  so  often  connected  with  the  color  having  varnish 
as  a binder  and  “bodying  up”  material  as  a part  of 
its  composition,  can  be  overcome  quite  effectually  by 
the  use  of  finishing  varnish  alone,  inasmuch  as  this 
class  of  varnish  has  long  been  known  as  capable  of 
giving  good  service  when  employed  as  a priming 
preparation.  Years  ago,  a coat  of  finishing  varnish 
was  esteemed  a most  excellent  primer  for  metal  sur- 
faces. The  writer  has  in  mind  a New  England  car- 
riage making  firm  that  for  a long  period  made  use 
of  this  material  in  priming  all  new  work,  both  metal 
and  wood.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  would  seem  that 
in  this  matter  of  preparing  an  enamel  coat  for  the 
car,  the  use  of  finishing  varnish  in  the  color  might  be 
made  much  of,  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned. 
More  adhesion,  greater  suppleness  and  a tougher 
wearing  film  might  be  established,  all  of  which  would 
make  for  greater  durability,  and  through  the  saving 
of  at  least  one  coat  of  varnish,  for  greater  economy 
and,  co-incidentally,  for  a briefer  painting  and  var- 
nishing period.  When  any  of  these  surfaces  carrying 
a semi-gloss  film,  which  the  varnish  does  not  lay  to 
with  the  desired  tenacity  and  from  which,  upon  cer- 
tain occasions,  it  crawls  with  amazing  rapidity,  re- 
fuse to  offer  the  necessary  receptiveness,  a rub  over 
with  a soft  sponge  and  cold  water  will  quickly  save 
the  day. 


The  Removal  of  Fixtures  from  the  Car  Interior. 

OUERY  No.  i.  for  the  next  convention,  covers 
an  interesting  subject,  and  one  which  the 
master  painter  in  the  car  department  has  a 
deep  concern  in.  Between  him  and  the  foreman  car- 
penter there  has  long  been  a more  or  less  acrimonious 
controversy,  with  the  final  decision  resting  upon  the 
actual  requirements  of  the  situation.  As  the  query 
stands  worded,  we  take  it  that  both  wood  and  steel 
cars  are  to  have  consideration,  but  the  status  of  the 
two  classes  is  so  distinct,  and  so  different  in  the 
essential  details  involved,  that  what  would  do,  as  a 
regular  practice  in  the  one  case  would  prove  inadvis- 
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able  in  the  other.  In  the  case  of  the  steel  car  no 
great  amount  of  trimmings  need  necessarily  be  taken 
out,  except  in  the  event  of  making  unsually  heavy  re- 
pairs. When  the  interior  is  grained,  it  is  deemed  es- 
sential to  remove  the  baskets,  especially  if  of  the  con- 
tinuous sort,  in  many  shops,  although  even  this 
practice  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  as  a matter 
of  economy  and  expeditious  handling  of  work  it  has 
its  advantages.  Frequently  the  sash  are  taken  out, 
but  this  is  not  usually  considered  an  advantage  to 
the  painting  department,  except  when  there  is  much 
discoloration  of  the 'wooden  sash  to  be  removed  by 
scraping,  or  through  the  medium  of  varnish  remover. 
In  the  case  of  the  metal  sash  it  is,  save  in  emergency 
cases,  a needless  expense  to  take  the  sash  out.  Prob- 
ably the  parts  which  most  need  removal  in  the  aver- 
age steel  car  are  the  steam  pipe  shields.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  safety  first,  and  as  a critical  matter  of 
sanitation,  the  detachment  of  these  shields  may  be 
deemed  almost  an  absolute  necessity.  Most  notably  is 
this  true  of  the  smoking  car,  and  as  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating,  we  invite  the  doubters  on 
this  point  to  witness  the  removal  of  the  steam  pipe 
shields  from  the  smoking  car  interior.  The  writer 
knows  whereof  he  speaks  and  can  testify  that  under 
these  useful  fixtures,  in  the  average  smoking  car, 
steel  or  wood,  it  is  easy  to  hobnob  with  the  festering 
bacteria  in  sufficient  quantity  to  sweep  pestilences 
broadcast.  Underneath  these  shields  may  be  found 
noxious  reminders  of  “Bull  Durham,”  accompanied 
by  the  saliva  and  microbes,  not  to  mention  the  other 
forms  of  infectious  or  contagious  bacilli,  and  here 
exists  the  urgent  need  of  the  purifying  effects  of  lye, 
caustic  soda,  etc.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  the  removal 
of  trimmings  means  better  sanitation,  then  the  work 
may  well  be  encouraged.  Remember  the  lesson  of 
the  lowly  steam  pipe  shield. 


The  Protective  Capacity  of  Varnish, 

IN  the  turmoil  of  advancing  prices,  there  has  come 
a regiment  of  makes  of  varnish  intended  to 
chiefly  meet  the  requirements  of  the  buyer  af- 
flicted with  extreme  economical  tendencies,  and  the  re- 
sults are  fast  becoming  manifest.  In  large  part,  we 
believe,  this  evident  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  im- 
portant part  which  good  varnish  plays  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  steel  car,  or  the  wooden  one  for  that 
matter,  is  due  to  the  remote  location  of  the  buyer 
from  the  humble  scene  of  the  foreman  painter’s  daily 
activities,  coupled  with  the  ever-present  desire  to  hold 
in  leash  the  expenses  of  the  monthly  requisition.  The 
fact  that  paints  and  colors  have  advanced  in  price 
enormously  is  in  itself  sufficient  reason  why  varnish, 
the  chief  and  final  protector  of  these  materials,  as 
they  find  distribution  on  the  surface,  should  be  of 
the  best  possible  grade,  regardless  of  the  price.  It 
is  not  simply  the  wear  and  tear  of  this  commodity 
that  is  alone  at  stake,  important  as  this  fact  is,  but 
the  cost,  first  and  utimately,  of  all  the  pigments  con- 
fined under  its  protecting  vestment,  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  elements  when  the  varnish  is  shorn  of  its  shel- 
tering power,  or  when  it  is  deficient  in  this  factor  of 
strength.  Of  what  use  is  the  laying  of  a secure  foun- 
dation, primary  and  secondary  and  final,  if,  at  the  end, 
the  entire  fabric  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  flimsy 
guardianship  of  a cheap  and  inferior  varnish,  having 
only  the  allurements  which  a picturesquely  worded 
price  list  is  able  to  convey?  Varnish,  as  Master 
Painter  John  T.  McCracken,  of  the  Interborough  Rap- 
id Transit,  once  alluded  to  it,  is,  in  substance,  the  final 


summing  up  of  the  painter’s  attainments,  and  they 
are  largely,  and  often  mistakenly,  judged  by  the  char- 
acter of  this  indispensable  material.  Indeed,  it  is  by 
the  measure  of  service  which  the  varnish  yields  that 
the  reputation  of  the  master  painter  is  so  often,  to  his 
undoing,  judged.  In  other  words,  he  not  infrequently 
finds  himself  made  the  scapegoat  of  a transaction 
concerning  which  his  expert  experience  is  not  solic- 
ited. If,  as  the  receiver  of  a certain  railroad  de- 
clares, the  price  of  varnish  has  advanced  fifty  per 
cent.,  then  it  remains  to  be  demonstrated,  as  a miracle 
in  an  era  of  balloon  ascensions  of  all  things  salable, 
how,  upon  the  basis  of  former  quotations,  the  var- 
nish purchased  today  can  be  counted  the  equal  in 
quality  of  that  bough  six  or  tweve  months  ago.  Why 
not,  as  a matter  of  real  economy,  reason  on  these 
things  ? 


Getting  the  Best  Out  of  Colors. 

PERHAPS  no  color  is  more  difficult  to  bring  out 
in  formj  and  shade  to  the  precise  "tone”  which 
the  manufacturer  granted  it,  than  Pullman  car 
body  color.  This  is  true  to  a marked  degree  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  force  the  drying  of  the  color 
and  ending  the  process  by  varnishing  over  the  pig- 
ment before  it  is  completely  dry.  We  have  seen 
examples  of  this  sort  of  "hurried  work,”  and  without 
exception  they  have  shown  anywhere  from  two  to 
twice  that  number  of  shades  of  color.  In  all  cases 
of  handling  Pullman  car  body  color,  it  is  a wise  policy 
to  allow  the  pigment  to  dry  full  and  thoroughly  be- 
fore coating  it  over  with  varnish.  To  all  appear- 
ances the  color  may  be  supposed  to  have  reached  an 
adequately  dry  state,  but  the  application  of  varnish 
discloses  the  imperfectly  dry  condition  of  the  pig- 
ment, and  reveals  the  patch  work  shade  of  color 
running  all  the  way  from  light  to  deep.  The  sure  and 
safe  way  is  to  let  this  color  dry  over  night  before 
varnishing  over  it. 


The  Preservation  of  the  Steel  Car. 

IN  a recently  published  article,  M.  K.  Barnum, 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  has  drawn  some  deductions 
from  a consideration  of  “The  Life  and  Maintenance 
of  All-Steel  Cars,”  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  master  car  painter,  cannot  fail  to  prove  interest- 
ing. Mr.  Barnum,  it  seems  to  us,  shows  convincingly 
that  it  pays  well  to  keep  the  steel  car  equipment 
painted  in  a thorough  manner.  He  cites  numerous 
notable  instances  in  support  of  his  conclusions,  and 
draws  the  inference  that  the  life  of  steel  and  gondola 
cars  will  approximate  sixteen  years.  At  a late  meet- 
ing of  the  Pittsburgh  Railway  Club,  Mr.  Lynn,  mas- 
ter car  builder  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie,  in 
a paper  entitled  “The  Life  of  a Steel  Freight  Car,” 
agreed  in  many  essential  respects  with  the  conclu- 
sions reached  by  Mr.  Barnum.  In  both  papers  re- 
ferred to,  the  importance  of  careful  and  frequently 
painting  the  steel  car  equipment  was  frequently  em- 
phasized. As  a matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Barnum  intimates 
that  thorough  painting  will  probably  prolong  the  life 
of  steel  freight  cars  between  25  and  50  per  cent.  He 
reasons  something  like  this : — Assuming  that  the 
average  life  of  a car  is  sixteen  years,  and 
that  the  cost  of  painting,  each  time,  would 
be  $5,  the  reasonable  expenditure  of  $25  or 
$30  for  painting  would  prolong  its  life  about 
five  years,  and  upon  cars  costing  $1,000  this 
would  seem  to  be  a most  excellent  investment. 
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Mr.  Barnum  chooses  to  think  that  there  is  quite  a 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  frequency  of  painting 
steel  cars  other  than  passenger  cars.  Some  roads 
paint  steel  freight,  hopper  and  gondola  cars  every 
three  or  four  or  five  years,  the  necessity  for  this  de- 
pending upon  the  class  of  service,  or  rather,  the 
character  of  the  service,  the  quality  of  the  paint  em- 
ployed and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  etc.  One  ot 
the  strong  points  made  by  Mr.  Barnum  is  that  it  costs 
but  little  more,  during  the  life  of  the  car,  to  keep  it 
well  painted  than  it  does  to  paint  it  only  when  the 
car  becomes  badly  rusted  or  corroded  and  requires 
more  thorough  treatment.  The  good  and  thorough 
painting  of  the  steel  car  prevents  it  from  weakening 
under  the  gnawing  tooth  of  corrosion,  in  which  con- 
dition it  is  liable  to  buckle  up  in  heavy  trains.  On 
the  whole,  Mr.  Barnum’s  contribution  to  the  steel 
car  subject  is  an  important  one  and  should  be  care- 
fully studied  by  master  car  painters. 


Paint  Shop  Cleanliness. 

THERE  is  a great  difference  in  the  cleanliness  of 
shops.  Some  shop  floors,  by  virtue  of  their 
composition  and  general  constructive  details, 
aside  from  the  class  of  work  performed  upon  them, 
are  kept  reasonably  clean  only  by  the  most  pains- 
taking and  exhaustive  methods,  while  others,  appar- 
ently no  better  adapted  to  cleaning  operations,  are 
maintained  in  a very  clean  condition  at  what  may  be 
called  a minimum  outlay  of  labor.  Nothing  gives  a 
shop  a finer  distinction  than  a floor  from  which  the 


litter  and  irt  is  kept.  Moreover,  greater  efficiency 
may  be  created  and  fostered,  and  a better  grade  of 
work  accomplished,  when  the  shop  floor  and  the  shop 
in  general  is  maintained  in  a clean  and  sanitary  shape. 
The  visitor  is  favorably  impressed  with  a clean  floor, 
well  kept  and  free  from  scrap  and  refuse.  It  means 
a higher  class  of  foremanship  and  a clearer  appre- 
ciation of  the  actual  requirements  of  the  paint  shop. 
Why  not  a sustained  campaign  for  the  clean  shop 
floor,  and  for  a broader  measure  of  cleanliness 
throughout  the  shop  ? 


Car  Exterior  Ornamentation. 

THE  ornamental  features  applied  to  the  exterior 
of  the  railway  coach  may  very  accurately  be 
described  as  the  straw  that  keeps  the  camel’s 
back  from  being  broken,  for,  speaking  frankly,  the 
prevailing  color  used  upon  passenger  equipment  to- 
day, unrelieved  by  at  least  a neat  bit  of  striping,  car- 
ries a solemn  aspect  which  the  public,  unobservant  as  it 
often  is,  remarks  with  emphasis  at  a passing  glance. 
There  is  a distinct  advertising  value  in  a neat  example 
of  striping,  and,  while  the  exact  financial  asset  may 
not  Easily  be  demonstrated,  it  nevertheless  works 
itself  out  in  manifold  details  and  in  a sure  and  cer- 
tain measure.  Just  a plain  gold  line  of,  say,  one  inch 
width,  running  around  the  bottom  of  the  car,  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  bottom  edge,  accompanied 
by  gold  letters  and  numerals,  adds  immensely  to  the 
appearance  of  the  car  and  at  once  gives  it  a distin- 
guishing feature. 
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INTERNATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

THE  mid-summer  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  ot 
the  International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  will  be  held  at  Hotel  Breakers,  Cedar  Point,  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  Monday,  July  17,  at  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  central  location  of  the  place  of  meeting  should  as- 
sure a large  attendance,  and  the  ever  increasing  impor- 
tance of  the  International  Association  in  the  trade  re- 
quires a careful  preparation  of  the  program  for  the  thirty- 
third  annual  convention  to  be  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
in  February. 

Earnest  consideration  of  the  importance  of  this  meet- 
ing is  asked  of  every  affiliated  association. 

The  presence  of  every  member  of  the  Executive  Board  is 
earnestly  desired. 

Yours  fraternally, 

Wm.  J.  Albrecht, 

President. 

A.  H.  McGhan, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  14,  1916. 


OHIO  ASSOCIATION’S  SILVER  JUBILEE. 

THE  program  has  been  issued  for  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
nual convention — the  “'Silver  Jubilee” — of  the  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  of 
Ohio,  which  will  be  held  at  Cedar  Point  on  Lake  Erie, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  July  18,  19, 
20  and  21,  opening  with  the  afternoon  session  of  Tuesday. 

The  following  program  has  been  arranged  for  the  busi- 
ness sessions:  — 

TUESDAY,  JULY  18,  2 P.  M. 

1.  Called  to  order  by  the  president. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Address  of  welcome. 

4.  Annual  address  of  president. 

5.  Minutes  of  last  convention  and  Board  of  Trustees 
meeting. 

6.  Appointment  of  committees. 

7.  Report  of  officers  and  committees. 

8.  Paper,  “The  Value  of  Gentlemanly  Journeymen  to 
the  Master  Painter,”  by  Edward  Hurst  Brown,  of  The 
Painters  Magazine. 

Question  Box. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  19,  9 A.  M. 

9.  Report  of  delegates  to  International  convention. 

10.  Discussion,  “How  Can  We  Extend  Our  Season?” 
opened  by  A.  M.  McKenzie,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

11.  Paper,  “Economy  and  Care  of  Used  Brushes  in  the 
Paint  Shop,”  by  E.  H.  Cook,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

12.  Paper,  “Selling  Service  in  the  Painting  Business,” 
by  A.  J.  Lamb,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

13.  Paper,  “Fire  Prevention  Methods  in  the  Paint  Shop,” 
Milo  S.  Clapp,  of  the  Warren  Paint  Company,  Warren, 
Ohio. 

14.  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Question  Box. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  20,  9 A.  M. 

15.  Paper,  “Direct  Contracting  vs.  Sub-Contracting,”  by 
B.  W.  Hardt,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

16.  Paper,  “Trade  Education  in  the  Public  Schools,”  by 
Frank  L.  Glynn,  director  of  Trade  Education  in  Wiscon- 
sin. 

17.  Paper,  “Measurements  for  Estimating,”  by  Waldo 
G.  Edwards,  Boston,  Mass. 

18.  “Demonstration  of  Wall  Paper  Salesmanship,”  by 
Robert  N.  Hunter,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Question  Box. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  21,  9 A.  M. 

19.  SelectioD  of  place  for  next  convention. 

20.  Report  on  election  and  installation  of  officers. 


21.  New  business. 

22.  Adjournment. 

Now  the  Ohio  master  painters  believe  in  the  truth  of 
the  old  proverb  that  “All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack 
a dull  boy,”  so  they  have  arranged  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  members,  the  ladies  and  the  guests,  with  the  usual 
attention  to  detail  that  has  made  these  conventions  so  en- 
joyable in  previous  years.  As  all  those  who  have  ever  at- 
tended one  of  these  gatherings  know,  Cedar  Point  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  combining  a good  time  with  the  busi- 
ness  of  the  convention.  In  the  first  place,  the  lake  offers 
the  finest  bathing  to  be  had  anywhere  in  the  country. 
(Don’t  forget  to  bring  your  bathing  suit.)  Then,  as 
Cedar  Point  is  essentially  a pleasure  resort,  the  numerous 
attractions  of  the  place  give  the  committee  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  up  a novel  scheme  of  entertainment,  which  at 
the  same  time  does  not  run  into  much  expense,  and  as 
everyone  pays  for  himself — that  is  an  item  that  counts. 

A “Silver  Jubilee  Carnival”  is  on  the  program  for  Tues- 
day evening.  What  that  is  to  be,  the  committee  prefer 
to  keep  as  a mystery,  but  you  may  be  sure  it  will  be 
some  carnival. 

Wednesday  afternoon  will  be  given  up  to  the  Sports 
Committee,  who  have  arranged  for  guessing  contests  for 
all,  pipe  filling  and  light  contests  for  the  men,  a potato 
race  for  the  ladies,  and  a grand  grab  bag  for  the  chil- 
dren. (Grandpa  Locke  will  officiate  as  usual. ) 

The  Silver  Jubilee  Banquet  will  be  held  on  Wednesday 
evening,  with  John  Theobald  as  toastmaster.  And  let  us 
mention  that  as  he  has  an  eye  for  the  beautiful,  the 
ladies  had  better  come  prepared  with  speeches. 

The  great  ball  game  between  those  old-time  rivals,  the 
Northern  Ohioans  and  the  Southern  Ohioans,  will  be  held 
on  the  beach,  at  3,30  o’clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
William  J.  Albrecht  has  been  appointed  umpire,  because 
his  official  position  as  president  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation demands  recognition  of  some  kind,  and  he  will 
decide  all  close  points  in  the  game  by  Cushing’s  Manual, 
with  no  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair.  George 
Herron,  who  knows  nothing  about  the  game,  has  been 
appointed  score  keeper,  so  that  nobody  will  know  who 
really  has  won. 

At  8 o’clock  on  Thursday  evening  the  grand  ball  will 
be  held  in  the  Coliseum,  by  courtesy  of  the  Cedar  Point 
Amusement  Company. 

The  meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Breakers,  which, 
as  usual,  will  be  the  headquarters.  In  spite  of  the  great 
size  of  this  hotel,  the  demands  upon  it  during  the  season 
are  so  great  that  we  advise  all  who  expect  to  attend  the 
convention  to  reserve  their  rooms  at  once,  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so. 

The  following  are  the  convention  hotel  rates,  European 
plan  only: — - 

Third  floor,  one  in  a room,  $7  per  week;  two  in  a room, 
$10  a week. 

First  or  second  floor,  one  in  a room,  $1.50  per  day 
(full  week  or  any  part) ; two  in  a room,  $2  per  day  (full 
week  or  any  part). 

Choice  rooms  first  and  second  floor,  $2  per  day  single; 
$3  per  day  double  (full  week  or  any  part). 

For  the  information  of  those  who  have  never  been  to 
Cedar  Point,  we  will  say  that  no  meals  are  served  in  the 
hotel,  but  that  it  is  connected  with  the  restaurant  by  a 
long,  screen-enclosed  corridor.  There  are  several  places 
to  eat,  all  under  the  management  of  the  Cedar  Point  Re- 
sort Company,  where  one  may  obtain  meals  at  a fixed 
price  or  a la  carte  service,  so  that  all  tastes  and  pocket 
books  can  be  accommodated. 


IOWA  CONVENTION. 

THE  Iowa  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators wfill  hold  their  annual  convention  at 
Dubuque,  August  17,  18  and  19.  There  will  be  no 
exhibition  and  salesmen  will  not  be  permitted  to  dis- 
tribute souvenirs  in  the  convention  hall. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


NEW  JERSEY  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
Completes  Convention  Arrangements  and  Dis- 
cusses Wall  Paper  Prices. 

DESPITE  the  crowded  streets,  incidental  to  one  of 
the  numerous  parades  that  are  part  of  the  two 
hundredth  and  fiftieth  anniversary  celebration  of 
Newark,  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Newark  Association,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  June  14.  Several  of  those  present 
found  themselves  obliged,  rather  unexpectedly,  to  walk 
quite  a distance  to  reach  the  rooms,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  trolley  cars  were  compelled  to  keep  off  Broad 
street  between  the  Lackawanna  station  and  Clinton  ave- 
nue. But  even  such  difficulties  as  this  did  not  keep  the 
members  away,  and  the  meeting,  as  usual,  was  well  at- 
tended. 

The  business  of  the  evening  was  the  completion  of  the 
program  for  the  Asbury  Park  convention,  to  be  held  at 
the  Hotel  Brunswick,  July  26,  27  and  28. 

Mr.  Udall,  chairman  of  the  Program  Committee,  re- 
ported that  they  had  practically  completed  the  business 
entrusted  to  them.  He  had  received  a letter  from  Francis 
F.  Black,  of  Philadelphia,  saying  that  because  of  devel- 
opments in  a recent  strike  in  Philadelphia,  he  had  been 
compelled  to  resign  his  membership  in  the  local  asso- 
ciation, and  therefore  he  would  prefer  not  to  deliver  the 
address  on  cost  accounting.  As  Secretary  McGhan,  of 
the  International  Association,  had  consented  to  speak  on 
this  topic,  he  was  the  only  one  to  whom  this  subject  was 
assigned. 

Edward  C.  Beck,  of  Boston,  had  written  that  business 
engagements  in  the  latter  part  of  July  might  make  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  be  present,  but  that  if  he  were  able 
to  do  so,  he  would  speak  on  Mutual  Fire  Insurance,  but 
requested  that  his  name  be  kept  off  the  program. 

Henry  A.  Gardner,  assistant  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Industrial  Research,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  prom- 
ised to  deliver  an  illustrated  address,  as  the  contribution 
of  the  associate  members  to  the  program. 

A talk  on  varnish  gums,  illustrated  by  specimens  of 
the  different  kinds,  will  be  given  by  E.  H.  Patterson,  and 
wall  paper  will  be  the  subject  of  an  address  by  E.  H. 
Ervin,  of  M.  H.  Birge  & Sons  Co.  The  entire  program, 
Mr.  Udall  promised,  would  be  one  of  great  interest  to  the 
trade  at  large,  and  would  be  well  worth  taking  part  in. 
He  felt  that  it  would  help  to  attract  a greater  attend- 
ance than  had  been  customary  for  the  past  few  years,  when 
more  attention  had  been  given  to  entertainment  features 
than  To  the  business  end  of  the  program. 

Samples  of  inexpensive  badges,  of  the  nature  of  an  iden- 
tification tag,  had  been  promised  Mr.  Schoonmaker,  chair- 
man of  the  Badge  Committee,  but  they  had  not  arrived  in 
time  to  present  to  the  meeting.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Tur- 
ton,  the  entire  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  members  of  the  Practical  Exhibits  Committee  re- 
ported that  they  had  been  making  efforts  to  secure  an  in- 
teresting display.  Mr.  Brown  asked  the  members  to  en- 
deavor to  obtain  from  the  different  local  associations  ex- 
hibits of  every  day,  commercial  work,  so  that  the  public 
and  the  members  also  might  be  able  to  see  examples  of 
good  workmanship  of  the  grade  that  might  be  expected  in 
finishing  a house,  as  distinguished  from  the  carefully  pre- 
pared samples  sent  out  by  manufacturers,  which  often 
give  architects  and  property  owners  false  impressions  of 
what  is  possible  under  average  working  conditions.  He 
also  asked  for  such  things  as  painted  blinds  that  would 
not  stick;  woven  wire  screens  that  had  been  painted  yet 
not  filled  up  with  paint,  photographs  of  shops,  both  ex- 
terior and  interior,  or  anything  else  that  would  be  of  in- 
terest. Mr.  Symonds  stated  that  he  had  arranged  to  ob- 
tain some  exhibits  that  would  be  interesting  along  the 
wall  paper  and  drapery  lines.  The  committee  asked  that, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  exhibits  be  sent  to  the  Hotel 
Brunswick  the  day  before  the  convention,  addressed  to  the 
Exhibition  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Greenhalgh,  the  Program  Committee 
was  authorized  to  complete  the  program  without  submit- 
ting it  for  further  consideration. 

Chairman  Turton,  of  the  Entertainment  Committee,  was 
authorized  to  follow  the  custom  of  previous  years  and  to 
provide  cigars  for  the  members  and  candy  for  the  ladies 
attending  the  convention. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Witt  a resolution  was 
adopted  by  which  two  prizes  will  be  provided,  one  to  be 


drawn  for  by  master  painters  who  register  before  2 o’clock 
on  Wednesday,  July  26,  and  the  other  to  be  drawn  for  by 
the  ladies  who  may  accompany  them.  These  prizes  will 
be  something  well  worth  competing  for,  and  we  under- 
stand that  the  announcement  of  the  winners  and  presen- 
tation of  the  prizes  will  be  made  at  the  closing  session  of 
the  convention,  and  if  perchance  the  first  names  drawn 
are  of  people  who  have  started  for  home,  a second  draw- 
ing will  be  held;  the  intention  being  to  reward  not  only 
the  early  birds,  but  those  who  have  taken  enough  inter- 
est in  the  convention  to  attend  its  sessions.  The  sum  of 
$25  was  appropriated  to  enable  the  committee  to  procure 
the  prizes. 

Advance  in  Wall  Paper  Prices. 

The  business  of  completing  the  program  having  been 
finished,  a general  discussion  ensued  on  the  recent  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  wall  paper  to  retail  dealers  and  dec- 
orators. Complaint  was  made  that  although  certain  man- 
ufacturers had  notified  the  trade  that  prices  would  hold 
good,  without  advance,  until  January  1,  1917,  that  all 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  alike  had  reduced  the  discounts 
from  the  old  rates  of  50  and  10  to  a straight  40  per  cent. 
Objection  was  made  that  the  advance  in  price  by  reducing 
discount  acted  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  the  decorator 
from  raising  his  prices  to, the  customer,  because  the  old 
grade  prices  were  still  printed  on  the  backs  of  the  sheets 
in  the  sample  books  and  the  decorator  bad  nothing  that 
he  could  show  his  customers  to  convince  them  that  the 
prices  had  been  advanced  to  him.  He  could  not  show  the 
letter  notifying  him  of  the  change  of  discounts  without 
at  once  exposing  these  discounts  to  the  customer  and  the 
grade  prices  printed  on  the  samples,  although  supposed 
to  be  secret,  are  in  reality  an  open  book  to  most  buyers 
of  wall  papers.  This  was  contrasted  with  the  action  taken 
by  the  paint  manufacturers  who  had  sent  letters  to  their 
customers  pointing  out  the  reasons  which  had  compelled 
them  to  advance  their  prices.  These  letters  were  written 
in  such  a way  that  the  dealer  or  the  contracting  painter 
could  show  them  to  his  customers  and  thus  explain  why 
he,  too,  was  compelled  to  advance  his  prices.  But  this  is 
impossible  in  the  case  of  wall  papers,  where  the  advance 
has  been  made  simply  by  changing  the  discounts  and  the 
decorator  has  nothing  that  he  can  show  his  customers. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker  said  the  question  was  up  to  the  deco- 
rator. He  does  not  have  to  figure  the  grade  price,  but 
he  can  estimate  on  the  decoration  of  the  room  so  as  to 
give  him  the  same  profit  as  he  would  have  obtained  un- 
der the  old  prices. 

The  objection  was  raised  that  the  jobbers  would  sell  or 
quote  papers  at  the  grade  price. 

Mr.  Sanders  said  his  customers  asked  the  price  for 
hanging  and  knew  the  net  cost  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  said  that  in  Bergen  county  the  unions 
would  not  permit  piecework  on  paperhanging.  In  Pat- 
erson it  is  the  custom  to  figure  a room  to  be  papered  at 
so  much  complete,  including  the  paper.  We  don’t  make 
allowance  in  estimating  for  time  lost;  or  for  exterior 
work  ruined  by  rain.  There  are  men  who  don’t  think  their 
overhead  charges  amount  to  anything  because  they  have 
no  store.  I sold  zinc  white  the  other  day  for  35  cents  a 
pound  that  had  cost  me  7*4  cents.  I would  have  been  a 
fool  to  have  sold  it  for  10  cents.  I would  be  a chump  if 
I told  a man  how  much  a roll  I would  hang  paper  for.  I 
go  to  a room  and  look  at  it  and  then  give  a price  for  the 
job. 

Mr.  Stewart  thought  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers had  not  been  altogether  fair  because  of  the  great  ad- 
vances in  the  cost  of  wall  paper  stock — and  as  to  colors, 
they  had  advanced  so  high  that  the  manufacturers  could 
not  make  goods  and  sell  them  at  the  old  price. 

Mr.  Sanders  said  he  did  not  object  to  the  advances  in 
the  cost  of  wall  paper,  provided  the  jobbing  houses  would 
advance  prices  to  customers  who  go  to  their  stores  to  see 
how  goods  look  in  the  piece,  instead  of  quoting  the  grade 
prices  as  printed  on  the  backs  of  the  samples. 

President  Christiansen  said  he  had  attended  the  asso- 
ciate members’  meeting  when  they  had  made  plans  to  en- 
tertain the  members  and  the  ladies  on  Thursday  evening. 

E.  P.  Jones,  representing  the  associate  members,  prom- 
ised that  all  who  were  at  the  entertainment  they  would 
provide  for  the  convention  on  Thursday  evening  would 
have  a good  time,  equal  to  any  they  had  enjoyed  in  the 
clam  bakes  of  the  past  few  years.  While  he  would  not 
say  exactly  what  form  the  entertainment  would  take,  he 
conveyed  the  impression  that  it  would  be  something  that 
no  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Association  or  visiting 
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master  painter,  or  the  ladies  accompanying  them,  would 
want  to  miss. 

Mr.  Ballman  stated  that  the  Hudson  County  members 


had  not,  as  yet,  joined  the  association  as  individual  mem- 
bers, for  the  reason  that  they  had  strong  hopes  of  organ- 
izing a new  local  association  in  Hoboken,  although  it  was 


not  likely  that  the  old  Hudson  County  Association  could 
be  revived. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  moved  that  the  railroad  fare  and  per 
diem  of  the  International  Executive  Board  member  be 
paid  to  enable  him  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Cedar  Point. 
Carried. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned 
at  10.10  p.  m.,  with  the  understanding  that  the  next  meet- 
ing would  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  Asbury  Park, 
at  10  a.  m„  Wednesday,  July  26. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
MEETING. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  that  the  midsum- 
mer meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Mas- 
ter Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  York  will  be  held  at  Powers’  Hotel,  Roches- 
ter, on  Saturday,  August  12.  As  the  object  of  this  meet- 
ing is  to  arrange  a program  for  the  convention,  to  be 
held  in  Rochester  in  January  next,  it  is  hoped  that  every 
member  of  the  board  will  be  present  and  will  come  pre- 
pared with  subjects  of  interest  to  the  trade.  The  board 
will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  in  regard  to  subjects 
for  papers  or  discussion  from  any  one  interested,  and 
any  such  subject  sent  to  Secretary  Carl  Goeddertz,  37 
South  Fitzhugh  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  before  the  date 
of  the  board  meeting  will  be  given  due  consideration. 


WISCONSIN  ASSOCIATION 

BELOIT  will  be  the  meeting  place  for  the  convention 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  that  will  be  held 
July  25,  26  and  27. 


THE. NEW  YORK  PAINT  CLUB’S  CLAM- 
BAKE. 

Rain  Could  Not  Dampen  Their  Spirits. 

ONCE  again  the  gallant  flagship  of  the  American  Lin- 
seed Company’s  fleet,  the  Guy  G.  Major,  had  the 
honor  of  bearing  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club  along  that  narrow  section  of 
the  briny  deep  yclept  the  East  River,  from  Wall  street 
wharf  to  College  Point. 

It  was  on  a fateful  Friday  (June  16)  and  the  weather 
gods  were  not  propitious — but  the  day  was  at  least  as  good 
as  the  average  of  the  delightful  June  days  we  had  been 
getting  this  year.  The  music  of  the  band  dispelled  the 
chill  of  the  air — as  the  voyagers  were  outward  bound, 
though  it  is  said  that  because  of  the  outside  dampness  the 
crowd  which  gathered  in  the  upper  cabin  to  indulge  in  the 
national  game,  or  to  witness  the  players,  was  larger  than 
usual. 

Of  course,  the  High  C’s  were  among  the  players — Chat- 
field,  president  of  the  club,  and  Cheesman,  president  of 
the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association— that  is. 
they  both  played  on  the  outward  trip,  but  it  is  reported 
that  on  the  homeward  voyage  one  of  them  moodily  paced 
the  deck— and  there  was  a rumor  that  he  had  nothing 
left  wherewith  to  buy  more  chips. 

Breakfast  First,  of  Course! 

Arrived  at  College  Point,  the  crowd  made  their  way  to 
Witzel’s  Point  View  Park,  where,  being  hungry,  breakfast 
naturally  was  the  first  thing  that  attracted  their  attention. 
At  high  noon  the  feast  was  set,  and  so  famous  are  the 
breakfasts  that  form  part  of  these  outings  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  particularize  concerning  the  various  courses, 
nor  to  speak  of  the  sharpened  appetite  that  had  been  ac- 
quired by  Cheesman  on  the  voyage  out.  Indeed,  nobody 
seemed  to  have  left  his  appetite  behind — even  Steve 
Gatchell,  whose  doctor  has  kept  him  on  a strict  fish  diet, 
including  lobster,  for  the  past  two  years  or  so,  was  able 
to  find  something  nice  and  dainty  to  suit  his  taste. 

Then  came  the  baseball  match.  The  players  did  not 
mind  the  drizzling  rain  that  made  the  ground  sufficiently 
soft  to  remind  them  of  an  ocher  bed  as  the  runners  slid 
toward  the  bases.  Captain  Lersner  was  a proud  and  happy 
man  when  the  Paint  Manufacturers’  team  won  over  the 
Varnish  men  by  the  handsome  score  of  six  to  five.  The 
teams  were  as  follows:  — 

Paint  Manufacturers — Lersner,  Wyant,  Fosdick,  Gates, 
Parker,  Young,  Boyce,  Ackerman  and  Van  Vrecken.  Mr 
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Hoefel  substituted  for  the  latter  toward  the  end  of  the 
game. 

Varnish  Manufacturers — Walker,  Eason,  Williams,  Sid- 
ford,  Woolsey,  Bossert,  Brandreth,  Donaldson  and  Blum. 
And  as  an  aside,  we  may  remark  that  we  do  not  clearly 
understand  the  eligibility  of  Sidford  to  play  on  this  par- 
ticular team,  unless  it  be  that  pure  white  lead  represents 
the  “plain  unvarnished  truth.” 

Prizes  could  not  be  given  to  everybody,  so  Mr.  Young 
was  given  one  for  having  made  the  most  runs  for  the 
Paint  Manufacturers  and  Mr.  Williams  got  another  for  a 
similar  performance  for  the  Varnish  team,  and  Mr.  Blum 
took  a prize  for  the  pest  all  around  playing. 

And  Then  They  Played  Quoits, 

And  so  many  of  the  party  were  graduated  salesmen,  it 
was  natural  that  the  good  old  pastime  so  popular  round 
the  country  stores  should  be  put  on  the  program  to  re- 
mind them  of  their  early  days,  and  as  might  have  been 
expected,  that  paragon  of  efficiency,  Frank  Cheesman,  as- 
sisted by  Gates,  succeeded  in  winning  the  first  prize  for 
skill  in  pitching  quoits.  The  runner-up  tea  was  made 
up  of  Brandreth  and  Kearns,  who  naturally  came  in  for 
the  second  prize. 

Owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  weather,  making  outdoor 
sports  less  popular,  no  less  than  sixteen  teams  of  three 
men  each  participated  in  the  bowling  contest — it  was 
warmer  exercise  than  swimming,  and  therefore  better 
adapted  to  that  balmy  June  day.  Five  frames  were  bowled 
and  the  winning  team  consisted  of  W.  H.  Lersner,  G. 
Jamison  and  F.  Wyant,  Jr.,  the  latter  making  the  high 
score  for  the  day  of  104  points,  receiving  a prize  for  this 
feat  as  well  as  sharing  in  the  team  prize. 

Dinner?  O Yes,  Dinner! 

At  half  past  five  all  were  summoned  to  the  pavilion, 
where  the  usual  clam  bake,  that  is  the  chief  event  of  the 
day,  was  served  to  the  crowd  that  had  been  growing  hun- 
grier every  minute,  since  they  had  eaten  nothing  to  speak 
of  all  day — barring  a snack  before  leaving  home  in  the 
morning  and  the  breakfast  already  mentioned — in  order 
to  whet  their  appetites  for  the  feast.  The  proved  them- 
selves valiant  trencher  men,  even  such  veterans  of  the 
trade  as  Mr.  Patrick  and  Mr.  Wolsey  doing  their  share  in 
disposing  of  the  steamed  clams,  lobster  and  all  other 
things  that  go  to  make  up  one  of  Witzel’s  shore  dinners. 

Returning,  the  gallant  ship,  Guy  G.  Major,  left  College 
Point  at  7:30  p.  m„  arriving  at  the  foot  of  East  Twenty- 
third  street  as  the  hands  of  the  big  clock  on  the  Metropol- 
itan tower  pointed  to  the  curfew  hour  of  nine.  Rousing 
cheers  were  given  to  the  American  Linseed  Company  for 
their  courtesy  in  placing  the  Major  at  the  disposal  of  the 
party,  and  great  credit  was  given  to  the  entertainment 
committee,  consisting  of  A.  Klipstein,  Jr.,  chairman;  Har- 
old Rowe  and  C.  F.  Watter. 

Taken  as  a whole,  despite  the  rain,  the  occasion  was 
one  more  added  to  those  red  letter  days  in  the  history  of 
the  New  York  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club  that  have 
tended  to  greatly  increase  the  good  fellowship  in  the 
trade. 

WALL  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS  MEET 

And  Discuss  Scarcity  of  Paper  Supply. 

SOMETHING  that  will  worry  all  the  wall  paper  manu- 
facturers in  the  country  was  brought  forcibly  to  their 
attention  at  a meeting  of  the  Wall  Paper  Manufac- 
turers’ Association,  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  N§w 
York,  on  Saturday,  June  24.  This  organization,  which 
came  into  existence  shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
old  National  Wall  Paper  Company,  was  originally  brought 
about  because  the  manufacturers  as  individuals,  found 
difficulty  in  meeting  the  annual  demands  of  the  labor 
unions  connected  with  the  industry,  and  collective  bar- 
gaining was  found  to  be  necessary.  The  association  is 
rather  loosely  organized  and  meets  from  time  to  time,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  officers,  to  consider  those  questions 
that  ma.y  come  up  which  are  of  vital  concern  to  the  trade 
at  large.  Among  these  the  labor  question  is  naturally 
the  most  important. 

The  meeting  of  last  month,  held  at  a time  when  the 
manufacturers  are  all  busily  engaged  in  sampling  for  the 
coming  season’s  goods,  was  largely  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  alarming  shortage  of  paper  of  the 
grades  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wall  hangings.  Fear- 


ing that  many  of  the  manufacturers  did  not  fully  real- 
ize the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  an  invitation  was  ex- 
tended by  President  Henry  Burn  to  Alvah  Miller  of  H. 
G.  Craig  & Co.  to  be  present  and  state  the  facts  as  he 
knew  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturers  of 
paper. 

Mr.  Miller  stated  that  as  a paper  supply  man  he  was 
worried  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  enough  paper  dur- 
ing the  1917  season  to  enable  the  wall  paper  manufac- 
turers to  run  their  plants  to  normal  capacity,  and  he  ad- 
vised all  of  them  to  cut  down  their  expected  output  to 
figures  not  to  exceed  80  per  cent,  of  normal.  Even  with 
this  reduced  demand,  the  paper  men  could  neither  guar- 
antee prices  nor  deliveries.  Last  year  the  paper  men 
had  normal  stocks  on  hand;  this  year  they  have  but 
one-seventh  the  usual  stock.  Contracts  will  be  made 
only  on  a basis  of  delivery  of  so  much  per  month  and  the 
amount  allotted  must  be  taken  within  the  month  and  cash 
must  be  paid  for  the  previous  month’s  deliveries.  The  rea- 
son for  the  scarcity  is  the  fact  that  soda  sulphite,  need- 
ed to  produce  paper  of  the  grades  used  in  wall  papers, 
comes  from  Germany,  and  less  than  one-sixth  the  normal 
supply  is  now  reaching  this  country.  He  strongly  advised 
the  manufacturers  in  fixing  their  prices  for  the  coming 
season  to  see  that  they  were  made  high  enough  to  cover 
the  necessarily  increased  cost  of  production,  and  in  the 
matter  of  promised  deliveries  to  the  trade  to  look:  out  that 
they  did  not  get  into  any  disagreeable  complications  with 
their  customers. 

In  answer  to  questions  about  contracts  made  or  to  be 
made  by  the  paper  manufacturers,  he  said  that  all  would 
protect  themselves  with  a war  clause. 

The  officers  of  the  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers’  Associa- - 
tion  are:  — 

President,  Henry  Burn;  vice-president,  Frank  M.  Page; 
treasurer,  John  J.  McCabe;  secretary,  Fred  B.  Lindsav 

Directors:— J.  H.  Findley,  H.  M.  Heston,  R.  F.  Hobbs, 
W.  A.  Huppuch,  Philip  Isaacs,  W.  F.  Bav  Stewart,  C P 
Seymour,  J.  M.  Uptegraff,  Stewart  Waring. 


MISSOURI  STATE  CONVENTION. 

AVERY  interesting  program  is  promised  for  the  fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  Missouri  State  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
that  will  be  held  in  Kansas  City  in  August.  Among  the 
items  that  have  been  settled  on  are  the  following:  — 
Report  of  delegates  to  International  convention,  A.  G. 
Clark,  St.  Louis. 

Paper,  “Legislation— Its  Object  and  Effect,”  Ed.  C. 
Orear,  Kansas  City. 

Paper,  “The  Master  Painter  as  an  Accountant,”  Sedalia 
Association. 

Question  Box. 

Paper,  “Relation  of  the  Architect  to  the  Master 
Painter,”  Ben  J.  Lubschez,  K.  C. 

Paper,  “Future  of  the  Present  Master  Painter,”  Jasper 
County  Association. 

“Paper,  “Relation  of  Master  Painter  and  Journeymen,” 
George  Necker,  St.  Louis. 

Question  Box. 

Address  by  A.  H.  McGhan,  International  secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Paper,  “Decorating— Its  Promotion  in  the  Smaller 
Cities,”  Henry  Schick,  Tarkio. 

Paper,  “Vocational  Training  in  the  Public  Schools,” 
J.  C.  Wright,  Kansas  City. 

Paper,  “Publicity,”  Springfield  Association. 

Paper,  “Saving  the  Waste  of  the  Paint  Shop,”  H.  A. 
Myer,  St.  Joseph. 

For  further  information  address  the  secretary,  P.  S. 
Porter,  314  Pearl  street,  Springfield,  Mo. 


The  Master  Painters’  Association  of  Aberdeen,  S.  D.. 
has  been  making  an  effort  to  protect  its  members  and  all 
local  workmen  by  warning  those  who  have  work  to  be 
done  that  the  “floater  workmen”  will  probably  do  an  in- 
ferior job  which  will  be  expensive  at  any  price.  The  local 
workmen  submit  it  as  a reasonable  proposition,  that  the 
men  who  reside  in  Aberdeen  have  families  there,  pay 
taxes  and  rent  and  living  expenses  all  the  year  through 
and  who  have  reputations  to  sustain  by  doing  high-grade 
work,  should  have  the  local  work. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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Notices  from  Secretary  McGhan 


OVERHEAD  COSTS. 

THE  International  Association  of  Master  House 
iPaint<  rs  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  directing  closer  attention  of  the  master 
painter,  by  mail  direct  to  its  membership,  by  discussion 
at  conventions,  and  by  publications  in  all  magazines  cir- 
culating in  the  trade  throughout  this  country  and  Canada, 
to  the  “overhead  cost”  of  conducting  business. 

This  Association  is  desirous  of  co-operating  with  its 
associate  members,  the  manufacturer  and  the  jobber.  We 
want  this  propaganda  spread,  and  we  think  that  you 
would  also.  We  believe  that  disregard  of  that  ever-in- 
creasing overhead  cost  of  conducting  business  is  respon- 
sible for  the  report  from  Bradstreets  that  “incompetence” 
was  the  cause  of  the  greatest  number  of  failures  reported 
in  the  year  1915 — the  first  time  this  cause  has  taken  prece- 
dence of  all  others  in  the  commercial  history  of  business. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  reports  that  upon  investi- 
gation of  over  200,000  corporations  not  10  per  cent,  knew 
the  true  cost  of  production,  or  had  a proper  cost-account- 
ing system — most  of  them  pricing  their  goods  arbitrarily, 
being  guided  by  the  selling  price  of  their  competitors. 

Keen,  educated  insight  of  business  is  necessary  today 
to  keep  in  the  game,  and  evidently  cost-accounting  sys- 
tems are  very  lax,  and  frequently  “overhead”  is  disre- 
garded altogether. 

We  herewith  enclose  copy  of  a practical  schedule  of 
paint  shop  “overhead.”  One  of  the  largest  establishments 
of  the  country  had  us  forward  twenty-five  copies  so  they 
could  place  one  in  the  hands  of  the  manager  of  each  of 
their  branch  houses  to  call  to  the  attention  of  their  trade. 
We  will  go  that  far  with  you — we  will  forward  you 
twenty-five  copies  free  of  cost  if  you  will  place  them 
through  your  representatives. 

The  responsible  master  painter  is  the  victim  of  the 
thoughtless  competitor,  and  you  are  frequently  the  loser 
in  credits. 

This  is  a practical  suggestion  bearing  on  protection  of 
credit  where  possible.  Now  have  your  co-operation  take 
tangible  form,  and  write  in.  We  are  doing  our  part. 
Trusting  to  hear  from  you,  I beg  to  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  H.  McGhan, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Southern  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


HOURS  WORKED  AND  WAGES  PAID 
MAY  1,  1916. 


Location. 


Altoona.  Pa 

Atchison,  Kan 

Baltimore,  Mu 

Barre,  Vt 

Bridgeport,  Conn.  . 
Birmingham,  Ala.  . 

Boston,  Mass 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Chicago,  111 

Cleveland,  Ohio  

Clarksburg,  W.  Va 

Decatur,  111 

Dorchester,  Mass.  . . 

Dubuque,  Iowa  

Elmira,  N.  Y 

Englewood,  N.  J. . . 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.. 
Fall  Elver,  Mass... 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  . . 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind... 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 

Freeport,  111 

Haverhill,  Mass.  .. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark.. 
Hartford,  Conn.  ... 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  . 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.. 

Joliet,  111 

Keokuk,  Iowa  

Lawrence,  Mass.  .. 

Lexington,  Ky 

Lincoln,  111 

Los  Angeles,  Cal... 

Louisville.  Ky 

Lynn,  Mass 


Agreement 

Wage  Hours  with 

per  hour.  worked,  union. 


30  to  35 
42% 

32  to  37% 
40% 

50 

30  to  45 
60% 

55 

50  to  65 
55 
38 
50 
45% 

40  to  45 
41 

43% 

25  to  30 
41 
41 
45 

42% 

50 

40  to  50 
41 
50 
45% 

40  to  55 
50 
60 

35  to  42% 
45% 

35 

45 

43% 

45 

50 


10  No 
8 No 
8 No 
8 Yes 
8 Yes 
S No 
8 No 
8 Yes 
8 No 

8 Yes 

9 No 
8 Yes 
8 No 

-8  No 
8 No 

8 Yes 

9 No 
8 Yes 
8 Yes 

8 Yes 

9 Yes 

8 

8 No 
8 Yes 
8 No 

8 No 

9 No 
8 No 
8 Yes 
8 No 

8 Yes 

9 No 
8 Yes 
8 No 
8 No 

8 No 


Over- 

time. 


1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

Double 

Double 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 


1% 

1% 

1% 


1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

Double 

1% 

1% 

iy2 

i% 

t% 

1% 

P/2 

P/2 


Manchester,  N.  11 

CO 

-1 

8 

Yes 

1% 

Marlboro,  Mass 

41 

8 

Yes 

1% 

Marquette,  Neb 

35 

9 

No 

1% 

McKeesport,  Pa 

56 

8 

Y'es 

1% 

Middletown,  N.  Y 

41 

8 

No 

1% 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

37%  to  42 

8 

No 

3% 

Moberly,  Mo 

45 

8 

Y'es 

1% 

Monroe,  La 

46% 

8 

Yes 

1% 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

49 

8 

No 

1% 

Newark,  N.  J 

47 

8 

Yes 

1% 

New  Haven,  Conn 

41 

8 

No 

New  Orleans,,  La 

37%  to  40 

8 

No 

1% 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 

50 

8 

No 

1% 

Newton,  Mass 

50 

s 

Yes 

Douhie 

*New  York,  N.  Y 

50 

8 

No 

Double 

*Nev  York,  N.  Y.,  Bronx... 

50 

S 

No 

1% 

Ottawa,  Canada 

32%  to  37% 

9 

No 

1U 

Parkersburg,  W.  Va 

33% 

6 

No 

I’asadena,  Cal 

4 <5 

S 

L» 

i‘/o 

Pat°rson.  N.  J 

41  to  44 

S 

No 

Peoria,  III 

50 

8 

No 

1% 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

42% 

S 

No 

1% 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

53% 

8 

No 

1% 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

58% 

8 

Yes 

1% 

Pern  tress,  W.  Va 

35 

9 

Yes 

1% 

Plainfield,  N.  .1 

50 

8 

Y'es 

1% 

Providence,  R.  I 

45% 

8 

Yes 

1% 

Pueblo,  Colo 

50 

8 

No 

Quincy,  Mass 

45% 

8 

No 

Double 

Racine,  Wis 

55 

8 

Yes 

P/2 

Richmond,  Va 

30 

9 

No 

1% 

Rockford,  111 

40  to  50 

8 

No 

iy2 

San  Diego,  Cal 

50 

8 

No 

1% 

Sedaiia,  Mo 

40 

8 

Yes 

1% 

Shreveport,  La 

55 

8 

Yes 

1% 

Somerville,  Mass 

. 41  to  46 

8 

No 

1% 

South  Boston,  Mass 

.45  to  60 

8 

No 

Double 

South  Framingham.  Mass.. 

45% 

8 

Yes 

1% 

South  St.  Louis,  Mo 

62% 

8 

Yes 

1% 

Springfield,  111 

50 

8 

No 

1% 

Spiingfield,  Mo 

40 

S 

Y'es 

1% 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

62% 

8 

Yes 

1% 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

50 

8 

Yes 

3% 

Texarkana,  Texas  

51! 

8 

wes 

11 L 

Toledo,  Ohio  

40 

8 to  9 

No 

1% 

Toronto,  Canada  

. 324a  to  37% 

8 

No 

Utica,  N.  Y 

50 

8 

Yes 

1 

“Washington,  D.  C 

50 

8 

No 

3% 

Watertown.  N.  Y 

37% 

8 

Yes 

1% 

Wauso,  Wis 

35 

5 

No 

w. 

Windsor,  Canada  

.40  to  46 

8 

No 

1% 

Worcester,  Mass 

40 

8 

No 

1% 

Youngstown,  Ohio  

50 

8 

Yes 

1% 

A.  H. 

McGhan,  Secretary 

■-Treasurer, 

Southern  Building, 

Washington, 

D.  C. 

LOCAL  ORGANIZATION. 

THE  big  mail-order  houses,  in  their  relentless  com- 
petition with  local  dealers,  performed  one  great 
service  for  the  latter  in  forcing  them  into  intelli- 
gent co-operation  for  mutual  protection  and  betterment. 
In  fighting  their  formidable  long-distance  competitors 
with  the  latter’s  effective  weapons — publicity  and  service 
■ — the  dealers  found  that,  acting  singly,  they  were  seri- 
ously handicapped,  while  by  pooling  their  resources  and 
taking  advantage  of  their  being  located  right  among  the 
people  they  could  do  much  not  only  to  keep  trade  at  home 
but  to  create  and  attract  new  trade.  They  found  also 
that  thus  united  they  would  be  a powerful  factor  in  stim- 
ulating the  development  of  their  city  or  towm,  enhancing 
its  reputation  as  a shopping  center  and  cultivating  such  a 
feeling  of  local  patriotism  as  would  make  the  people  in 
the  vicinity  see  the  logic  of  spending  and  keeping  at  home 
the  money  which  they  made  at  home,  instead  of  trans- 
forming their  cash  into  a postal  money  order  and  kissing 
it  good-bye  forever. 

Whether  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  or  mere  busi- 
ness policy  has  beeu  responsible  for  this  movement  of 
united  effort,  local  organization  has  now  become  one  of 
the  most  potential  factors  in  modern  merchandising,  and 
bids  fair  to  solve  most  of  the  difficulties  of  the  local  deal- 
er. One  invaluable  service  being  performed  by  these  or- 
ganizations is  devising  means  and  methods  of  attracting 
at  intervals  an  exceptional  volume  of  trade  for  a day,  a 
week  or  other  brief  period.  Thus  it  is  that  we  have  a 
number  of  new  mercantile  institutions  in  the  shape  of 
Fashion  Weeks,  Style  Show  Weeks,  Dress-Up  Weeks,  Dol- 
lar Days,  etc.,  which  have  proved  most  successful  in  at- 
tracting business,  and  doubtless  in  keeping  at  home  much 
of  the  money  which  would  otherwise  have  been  shipped 
to  mail-order  centers,  as  well  as  in  cultivating  a more 
patriotic  community  feeling  among  the  local  merchants. — 
Keystone. 
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ALL  READY  FOR  ATLANTIC  CITY? 

HAVE  you  got  your  reservation  at  the  “Breakers” 
for  the  forty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association? 
If  not,  don’t  delay,  for  while  “The  Breakers”  is  the  largest 
up-to-date  hotel  on  the  boardwalk,  even  IT  has  a limit. 
Just  take  a look  at  the  picture,  and  think  of 
the  800  rooms  with  salt  and  fresh  water . 
baths;  it  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  im- 
mensity of  the  addition. 

Everybody  connected  or  affiliated  with  this 
Association  seems  to  be  making  preparations 
to  attend  this  meeting.  You  see,  the  Associa-  / 

tion,  as  a body,  has  not  been  to  the  seaside 
since  1911,  and  it’s  just  like  a plum  pudding 
dessert  to  a Christmas  dinner,  to  once  more 
get  a ducking  in  the  salty  surf. 

Atlantic  City  is  an  ideal  convention  city, 
easy  of  access  by  steam  or  electric  cars, 
plenty  of  hotels  and  amusements,  etc,  as  one 
could  desire. 

The  sessions  of  this  convention  will  be 
held  in  the  large  and  spacious  roof  garden 
of  “The  Breakers,”  enclosed  with  glass.  It 
commands  the  grandest  view  of  the  broad 
Atlantic  Ocean  as  well  as  the  city  and  the 
surrounding  country.  Perfect  quiet  reigns 
there,  and  it  will  be  an  ideal  place  for  Messrs. 

Quest,  Butts,  Wright  and  Copp  to  argue  any 
knotty  problems  that  may  be  brought  up 
without  the  slightest  danger  of  disturbing 
the  peace  in  the  least. 

The  official  announcement  and  program 
just  received  from  the  printer  and  dated  July 
1,  is  a marvel  in  itself.  Its  arrangement  and 
general  appearance  are  far  above  the  aver- 
age, and  it  contains  such  a splendid  list  of 
subjects  and  queries  that  one  might  be  perfectly  satisfied 
upon  these  alone,  but  as  a “red  cap,”  there  is  an  essay  by 
Mr.  Gibbons,  of  the  Santa  Fe,  which  from  past  experi- 
ences we  know  will  be  well  worth  the  trip  to  hear  it. 

There  is  also  another  live  wire  attached  to  this  pro- 
gram. If  you  will  notice,  Subject  No.  3 is  represented 
by  the  only  Billy  Quest  and  by  Dr.  M.  E.  McDonald, 
chemist  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  Altoona,  Pa.  Now  who 
will  gainsay  the  interest  that  will  be  taken  in  a subject 
with  papers  presented  by  such  experts?  Sometimes  the 
Association  is  a lucky  guy,  and  this  is  one  of  the  occa- 
sions. 

It  will  not  pay  to  pigeon  hole  or  cast  in  the  W.  B. 
such  a program  as  this  year’s  proves  to  be.  Bring  it  with 
you  to  the  convention,  for  the  edition  is  small  and  re- 
cruits are  needed  for  Mexico. 

The  secretary  presents  a new  and  original  design  for 
the  front  page,  characteristic  of  the  going  and  coming  to 
and  from  the  convention.  On  the  fourth  page  is  the  half 
tone  cut  of  “The  Breakers,”  the  newly  reconstructed  Hotel 
Rudolf,  open  all  the  year,  and  where  this  Association 
has  always  been  royally  honored,  wined  and  dined  by  its 
genial  and  courteous  manager  and  his  staff. 

Members  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  in  Septem- 
ber, 1919,  this  Association  will  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  its  organization;  born  in  Boston,  holding  its 
first  meeting  November  6,  1870,  in  that  illustrious  city, 
it  would  seem  only  proper  and  right  to  hold  its  half  cen- 
tury meeting  there. 

The  New  England  members  can  be  relied  upon  as  being 
“prepared”  to  develop  everything  that  is  for  the  benefit 
and  pleasure  of  those  attending. 

“For  Boston  in  nineteen  nineteen.” 

A Member. 


and  by  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  at  the 
Berwick,  Pa.,  plant,  for  his  company. 

— Master  Painter  John  Pfingst,  of  the  Brooklyn 

Rapid  Transit  Company,  is  reported  as  having  enough 
work  in  prospect  to  keep  his  force  of  men  busy  all  sum- 
mer. 


Hotel  Breakers,  Atlantic  City. 

-Master  Painter  J.  H.  Bradburn,  of  the  Maine  Cen- 


As  evidence  of  his  entire  recovery  from  his  recent 

illness,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Master  Car  Painter  H. 
M.  Butts,  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  marched  eight 
miles  in  the  preparedness  parade  at  Albany,  N.  Y„  June  14. 

Master  Painter  A.  J.  Bush,  of  the  Delaware  and 

Hudson  Company,  has  recently  returned  from  a trip  of 
inspection  of  new  steel  passenger  equipment  cars  being 
built  by  the  Barney  & Smith  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 


tral,  is  turning  out  an  unusually  large  number  of  cars  in 
anticipation  of  a heavy  summer  passenger  business. 

Frank  Paullis,  formerly  master  painter  at  the  Col- 

linwood,  Ohio,  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  and 
now  assistant  superintendent  of  shops  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  attended  the  master  mechanics’  con- 
vention at  Atlantic  City,  June  19. 

H.  F.  Locke,  manager  of  the  Boston  branch  of 
the  Empire  Railway  Specialties  Company,  recently  vis- 
ited the  trade  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  company 
with  his  father,  formerly  master  painter,  Albert  V.  Locke. 

At  the  Master  Car  Builders  and  Master  Mechan- 
ics’ conventions  at  Atlantic  City  last  month,  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Company  had  on  exhibition  a large  locomo- 
tive built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Works,  which  Mas- 
ter Painter  Andrew  J.  Bush  is  justly  proud  of.  This  loco- 
motive was  finely  painted  and  finished,  and  was  equipped 
with  a mechanical  stoker  and  with  all  other  late  appli- 
ances. Pulverized  coal  is  to  be  used  as  fuel  for  this  raven 
hued  leviathan. 

The  following  master  car  and  locomotive  painters 

attended  the  Master  Mechanics  and  the  Master  Car  Build- 
ers’ conventions  at  Atlantic  City  June  14  to  June  21:  — 
Cyrus  Wertz.  H.  M.  Butts,  C.  A.  Cook,  John  Gearhart,  W. 
J.  Joyce,  D.  A.  Little.  J.  T.  McCracken.  B.  E.  Miller.  R.  W. 
Scott  and  John  D.  Wright.  All  appeared  fine  and  well 
groomed,  and  expressed  themselves  in  enthusiastic  terms 
concerning  the  approaching  convention. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western  has  re- 
cently ordered  45  coaches  and  10  combination  passenger 
and  baggage  cars  for  suburban  service  from  the  Pullman 
Company,  and  as  a result.  Master  Painter  B.  E.  Miller’s 
department  has  already  mobilized  its  forces  for  inspection 
duties. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  has  placed  an  order 

with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  40  Santa  Fe  and 
30  Pacific  type  locomotives,  and  as  a result  Foreman  Loco- 
motive Painters  J.  D.  Brainard  and  John  Butland  are  be- 
ginning to  act  like  men  who  recline  in  the  seats  of  the 
mighty. 

Sherman  D.  Page  is  the  efficient  master  painter 
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of  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook,  and  he  and  all  his  force  are 
happy  over  the  announcement  recently  made  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  road,  Percy  R.  Todd,  at  a “Good  Will  Meeting” 
that  cash  bonuses  are  to  be  paid  to  all  employes  receiv- 
ing less  than  $2,000  a year,  the  amount  to  be  4 per  cent, 
on  the  wages  received  by  each  man  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  June  1,  1916. 

— — —Master  Painter  A.  E.  Green,  of  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Ry.,  anticipates  some  car  inspection  duties 
in  the  near  future,  his  road  being  in  the  market  for  10 
baggage  cars,  15  vestibule  smoking  cars,  24  coaches,  5 
combination  baggage  and  mail  cars,  and  3 postal  cars. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  describes  The  Break- 
ers, the  new  $650,000  hotel  at  Atlantic  City,  as  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  sea  shore  architecture  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  hotel  will  be  the  headquarters  for  the  next 
convention  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  Association.  Better  reg- 
ister a vow  to  be  there. 

In  a few  words  of  appreciation  of  the  late  T.  J. 

Hutchinson,  D.  A.  Little  writes: — “He  was  one  of  our 
good,  substantial  members,  of  such  exemplary  character 
that  he  was  respected  by  everybody,  and  we  shall  all  miss 
him  greatly  at  our  conventions.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate 
that  we  must  lose  men  like  him.  The  Association  was 
dear  to  him,  and  he  was  always  so  enthusiastic  concern- 
ing every  detail  of  its  affairs.” 

John  T.  McCracken,  whose  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation is  unquestioned,  declared,  after  looking  over  the 
room  at  the  Hotel  Breakers  in  which  the  sessions  of  the 
next  convention  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.  are  to  be  held, 
that  “there  is  nothing  in  New  York  to  excel  it.”  In  con- 
nection with  enjoying  the  business  of  the  convention  in 
this  magnificent  apartment,  just  above  it  you  may  “eat, 
drink  and  be  merry”  in  the  palatial  Egyptian  restaurant. 
Following  the  “feed,”  saunter  about  the  roof  garden  and 
look  out  over  the  “ocean  blue”  and  listen  to  the  swash  of 
the  waves  racing  shoreward.  The  above  is  recommended 
as  a most  palatable  remedy  for  almost  any  chronic  case 
of  “paintshopitis.” 

George  Tons,  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  foreman  painter  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
shops  at  St.  Louis,  is  a good  man  to  see  when  in  that 
semi-tropical  city,  for  if  George  lacks  any  of  the  elements 
of  the  famous  Southern  hospitality  no  “stranger  within 
the  gates”  has  been  able  to  discover  it. 

George  Rattenbury  is  another  one  of  those  “for- 
merly master  car  painter”  youths  mustered  into  the  ranks 
of  the  supply  salesmen.  George  is  “Dick”  Kelly’s  side 
partner  on  the  job  of  selling  the  products  of  the  Wolfe 
Brush  Company,  and  the  two  are  handling  the  glad  hand 
business  in  a way  to  make  the  highway  diplomats  peel  an 
envious  eye. 

The  Pullman  Car  Works  have  in  process  of  con- 
struction four  private  cars,  as  follows: — One  for  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  one  for  the  Lackawanna,  one  for  the  Lehigh 
Valley,  and  as  a result,  Master  Car  Painter  W.  A.  Breit- 
haupt  has  a big  job  to  center  his  main  attention  upon. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  has  inaug- 
urated a new  system,  it  is  said,  of  interior  decoration  for 
its  all-steel  dining  cars,  and  it  really  looks  as  though  Mas- 
ter Painters  Bulmer,  Byers,  Cretors,  Kenyon,  Long, 
Rausch  and  Weakley,  of  the  above  road,  would  have  to 
become  paperhangers.  On  the  interior  of  the  dining  cars 
wall  paper,  such  as  is  used  in  any  home,  is  applied  to  the 
inside  steel  lining,  and  one  coat  of  colorless  varnish  is 
then  put  over  the  paper  for  protection.  The  first  car  so 
decorated  is  in  use  on  the  Minnesota  Limited,  running  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Savannah.  This  radical  departure  is 
said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  interior  more 
homelike  and  inviting.  Passengers  were  invited  to  offer 
suggestions  with  reference  to  the  new  scheme  of  decora- 
tion, and  the  unanimous  verdict  was  “a  decided  success.” 
Each  dining  car  will  have  a wall  paper  of  different  de- 
sign. In  applying  the  paper  the  sheet  steel  panels  are 
sized  with  a mixture  prepared  in  the  paint  shop.  A spe- 
cial wall  paper  is  said  to  be  employed  upon  which  var- 
nish can  be  used  without  injuring  the  pattern  of  the 
paper. 

The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  has  received  from 

the  Havana  Central  Ry.  an  order  for  200  box  cars  of  30 
tons  capacity,  200  platform  cars  of  20  tons  capacity,  and 
10  hopper  cars,  all  of  which  should  keep  Master  Painter 
Frank  Robbins  practicing  a two-step  as  fast  as  the  equip- 
ment is  received. 

Dan  Vail  keeps  digging  into  the  technical  details 


of  the  trade,  just  as  though  he  were  no  longer  “one  of  us.” 
He  now  is  talking  enthusiastically  about  a protective  coat- 
ing that  is  to  be  used  on  rusted  surfaces  and  which  will 
stop  corrosion  on  the  interior  of  steel  nbal  cars,  etc.  If 
Dan  will  sure  “come  across”  with  this  class  of  goods,  and 
make  good,  he  may  arrange  at  once  to  move  over  on 
Millionaire  Row. 

Pennsylvania  has  a Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 

in  full  force,  and,  as  a result,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  notified  its  employes  that  in  case  of  bodily  injuries  the 
company  desires  that  the  injured  employe  -be  attended,  at 
least  during  the  first  fourteen  days  of  his  disability,  by 
the  company’s  surgeons,  or  at  the  Altoona  Hospital,  pro- 
vided they  live  near  that  city  and  are  able  to  go  to  the 
hospital. 

The  “restaurant  car”  is  now  the  place  where  pas- 
sengers on  Pennsylvania  railroad  trains  are  to  go  for 
their  meals,  the  term  “dining  car”  having  been  discon- 
tinued. Incidentally,  the  sign  writers  at  the  Altoona 
shops  and  elsewhere  are  having  their  innings. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  is  now  pay- 
ing $4,100  per  day,  or  almost  exactly  $1,500,000  annually, 
in  pensions.  This  pension  list  has  been  called  “the  rail- 
road roll  of  honor,”  and  on  the  Pennsylvania’s  “roll  of 
honor’’  there  are  now  4,570  names.  Since  the  plan  was 
established,  January  1,  1900,  the  expenditure  in  pensions 
has  been  $12,474,911.44. 

The  first  car  painted  and  having  all  the  coats 

of  paint  and  varnish  oven  baked  at  the  Altoona  shops  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  now  been  in  service  thirty- 
four  months,  and  the  condition  of  the  surface  is  said  to 
be  quite  as  good,  so  far  as  appearances  go,  as  at  any  time 
since  the  baking  process  was  completed.  This  coach,  No. 
156,  will,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  months,  be  re- 
turned to  the  shop  for  revarnishing,  the  oven  baking 
process  to  be  used,  as  in  the  first  instance. 

When  you  think  of  the  world  turmoil,  the  spring 

fishing,  the  old  swimming  hole  back  in  the  country,  and 
the  prospect  of  a roll  in  the  surf  at  Atlantic  City  next 
September,  just  turn  a thought  or  two  to  Tacoma,  Wash., 
where,  oblivious  of  all  excitement,  Master  Painter  E.  T. 
Congdon,  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  is  enjoying  a lot  of 
hard  work  in  keeping  the  passenger  equipment  under  his 
charge  at  the  top  notch  of  paint  tone  and  varnish  shim- 
mer. 

Ever  drop  in,  when  in  Pittsburgh,  and  grip  the 

industrious  hand  of  Foreman  Painter  Jacob  Bitschley,  of 
the  Smoky  City  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio?  In  ad- 
dition to  being  a first-class  workman,  and  an  efficient 
manager  of  men.  Bitschley  is  a social  chapft  full  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  and  bound  to  make  you  quite  at 
home.  a 

F.  F.  Fiske,  the  proudest  parent  of  manly  sons  in 

the  Middle  West,  and  the  long-time  master  painter  of 
the  St.  L.  and  K.  C.,  in  charge  of  its  Frankfort,  Ind., 
shops,  is  one  of  thq  enthusiastic  members  of  the  M.  C. 
and  L.  P.  A.,  and  although  not  inclined  to  hold  office,  he 
is  regarded  as  a wise  and  safe  counsellor. 

Master  Car  Builder  T.  Treleaven,  of  the  London, 

Ont.,  shops  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  a friend  to  every 
painter  employed  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  has  this  to  say 
concerning  the  invention  of  Supt.  L.  G.  Coleman,  of  the 
Ottawa  division  of  the  road,  which  is  of  special  interest 
to  master  car  painters  who  have  the  resurfacing  and  re- 
painting of  passenger  car  wreckage  to  look  after: — “Mr. 
Coleman  has  perfected  a device  which  absolutely  prevents 
cars  from  telescoping.  In  case  of  a wreck  or  collision  it 
automatically  locks  the  body  of  the  car  to  the  frame,  pre- 
venting buckling  or  telescoping.  The  invention  has  al- 
ready saved  scores  of  lives.  Every  Grand  Trunk  coach 
will  be  equipped  with  Mr.  Coleman's  invention,  aud  many 
of  the  big  American  railways  are  adopting  it.” 

The  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  has  re- 
cently put  into  operation  the  first  all-steel  passenger  train 
in  India.  The  train  was  built  in  England,  shipped  to 
India  in  parts  and  put  together  in  the  shops  at  Bombay. 
The  painting  and  finishing  applied  to  this  train  is  said 
to  have  been  of  the  finest  sort,  and  so  far  as  possible  es- 
pecially suited  to  the  climate  of  the  country  in  which  it 
is  to  do  service. 

It  will  interest  master  car  and  locomotive  paint- 
ers to  know  that,  according  to  Bulletin  79,  issued  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Relations  of  Railway  Operation  to 
Legislation,  the  total  number  of  all-steel  passenger  cars 
in  service  December  31,  1915,  was  14,286.  On  the  same 
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date  there  were  6,060  steel  underframe  cars  and  41,382 
wood  cars  doing  service.  From  these  figures  it  will  be 
seen  that  elimination  of  the  wood  car  is  still  a consum- 
mation of  the  undetermined  future,  although  the  year 
1915  witnessed  the  retirement  of  2,130  wood  cars.  In  this 
connection  the  number  of  all-steel  cars  in  service  has  in- 
creased from  629  in  1909  to  14,286  in  1915. 

A thrilling  thrift  propaganda  is  now  the  latest 

venture  being  sown  broadcast  throughout  the  railroad 
world,  and  painters,  among  other  employes,  are  being 
told,  wisely  enough,  too: — “Make  all  you  can,  spend  care- 
fully, save  and  invest  discreetly.” 

At  Valley  Junction,  Iowa,  is  located  Foreman 

Painter  F.  J.  Curtis,  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pa- 
cific, and  the  stranger  within  the  gates  can  find  no  greater 
volume  of  hospitality  than  that  which  pervades  the  baili- 
wick of  the  genial  Curtis.  His  shop  is  a busy  place  or- 
dinarily, but  there  is  always  a welcome  to  the  visitor  de- 
serving it. 

An  earnest  member  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.  is 

found  in  the  person  of  W.  J.  Grant,  foreman  painter  of 
the  Montreal  Locomotive  Works,  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Ad- 
ditionally, too,  Mr.  Grant  is  in  dead  earnest  in  every  un- 
dertaking which  he  grapples  with,  a very  plausible  reason 
why  he  is  esteemed  one  of  the  strong  factors  in  the  of- 
ficial family  of  the  hustling  Providence  plant. 

Query: — Can  a foreman  car  or  locomotive  painter 

successfully  change  his  occupation?  Respectfully  referred 
to  E.  J.  Arlein,  Fred  A.  Elmquest,  J.  T.  Hartnagle,  T.  J. 
Lawler,  A.  V.  Locke,  W.  H.  Pratt,  Harry  C.  Quest,  J.  A. 
Gohen,  H.  G.  Taylor  and  Dan  Vail. 

The  London  and  North-Western  Ry.  has  recently 

discontinued  the  running  of  restaurant  and  dining  cars 
on  its  entire  system  of  over  3,000  miles.  The  Great 
Western  has  taken  off  restaurant  cars  on  the  routes  to 
Birmingham  and  the  north,  and  it  is  expected  that  other 
railway  companies  will  also  discontinue  the  use  of  dining 
cars  on  the  ground  of  economy.  This  is  one  phase  of  the 
situation  in  Great  Britain  which  discloses  the  real  mean- 
ing of  grim-visaged  war  in  its  relation  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  railway  paint  shops. 

In  a note  anent  the  item  concerning  himself, 

printed  in  these  columns  recently,  John  T.  Hartnagel 
denies  that  he  is  casting  envious  eyes  on  the  fertile  soil 
of  Indiana,  declaring  that  he  is  a resident  of  Illinois  and 
a long  time  voter  in  the  municipality  of  Mt.  Vernon, 
around  whose  “diggings”  he  expects  to  stick  until  Gabriel 
blows  his  trumpet.  Just  at  present,  John  is  flirting  with 
several  makes  of  automobiles,  but  blushingly  admits  that 
the  stately  Miss  Mitchell  is  his  chief  affinity. 

William  H.  Distin,  foreman  painter  at  the  De- 
troit, Mich.,  shops  of  the  Michigan  Central,  is  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  busiest  plants  of  the  road,  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  big  volume  of  work  at  all  times  going  along  at 
this  point  the  machinery  of  management  is  operated 
without  friction  or  fuss.  The  Michigan  Central  operates 
a total  of  26,129  cars,  of  all  classes,  and  750  locomotives, 
and  Distin  catches  his  full  share  of  the  paint  and  var- 
nish up-keep  on  this  equipment. 

J.  H.  Whittington,  foreman  painter  of  the  Bloom- 
ington, 111.,  shops  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  and  one  of 
the  able  artists  of  the  Middle  West  country,  was  born 
forty-nine  years  ago,  in  Madison  county,  near  Canton, 
Miss.,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  began  work- 
ing as  apprentice  painter  for  the  Illinois  Central,  at  the 
McComb  City,  Miss.,  shops  under  Foreman  Painter  A. 
Latscli.  After  completing  his  apprenticeship,  he  worked 
for  several  roads  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  then 
from  February  12,  1894,  he  served!  the  Fort  Worth  and 
Denver  City  as  foreman  painter,  until  August  1,  1902,  re- 
signing to  go  to  the  Chicago  and  Alton  as  foreman  painter 
at  the  Bloomington,  111.,  shops  of  the  company,  which  po- 
sition he  still  retains.  A man  of  fine  executive  ability, 
alive  to  the  modern  requirements  of  railroad  work,  push- 
ing, energetic,  Mr.  Whittington  is  fulfilling  the  promises 
of  earlier  years  and  proving  an  honor  to  the  craft. 

It  was  early  in  1775  that  the  Billerica,  Mass., 

Minute  Men  decided  to  use  a different  style  from  that  of 
petition  and  complaint.  The  different  style  consisted  of 
flint  lock  and  powder. — Clipping  from  early  American 
history.  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Miss  Bil- 
lerica is  not  the  vain  and  frivolous  young  thing  which 


the  last  census  has  put  into  print,  and  which  Messrs. 
Copp  and  Stocks  are  engaged  in  making  famous  as  the 
feverish  center  of  Boston  and  Maine  paint  shop  activities. 

At  Clinton,  Iowa,  M.  G.  Taylor,  as  foreman  painter 

of  the  Illinois  Central,  is  handling  a considerable  volume 
of  work  at  all  times,  and  is  otherwise  doing  an  appre- 
ciated share  in  maintaining  the  excellent  record  which 
the  painting  department  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  on 
the  above  road. 

C.  R.  Wallace  is  the  foreman  painter  at  the  Sus- 
quehanna, Pa.,  shops  of  the  Erie,  and  is  handling  the  busi- 
ness of  painting  a large  volume  of  locomotive  work  with 
a resourcefulness  and  a facility  quite  up  to  the  Erie 
standard. 

One  of  the  efficient  and  thoroughgoing  foremen 

painters  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  is  genial  John 
Fremgen,  of  the  company’s  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.,  shops. 
John  has  a busy  point  in  the  Central  Lines,  and  he  is  do- 
ing an  exceedingly  active  man’s  part  in  maintaining  the 
reputation  of  the  Rensselaer  shops  for  quick  and  eco- 
nomical handling  of  work. 

The  daily  papers  are  profuse  in  their  stories  of 

the  great  prosperity  which  the  Norfolk  and  Western  is 
now  experiencing,  and  while  we  are  pleased  to  note  that 
this  summer  drive  is  bringing  a fine  volume  of  business 
to  Master  Painter  O.  P.  Wilkins’  department,  it  will  be  the 
sincere  wish  of  his  friends  that  his  training  as  a baseball 
rooter  may  not  be  seriously  interfered  with. 

In  the  selection  of  a convention  city  it  may  be 

considered  desirable  to  pick  out  one  that  has  never  before 
been  selected,  not  only  to  enable  the  members  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  new  places,  but  because  the  fact  that  the  Asso- 
ciation goes  into  new  territory  often  enlarges  its  member- 
ship, especially  among  the  street  railway  men.  The  fol- 
lowing cities,  all  of  which  offer  excellent  hotel  accommo- 
dations and  attractions  for  visitors,  have  never  yet  had 
the  honor  of  entertaining  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive^ 
Painters’  Association: — Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Rochester,  N.  Y.,- 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ; Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Richmond,  Va.;  New 
Orleans,  La.;  Louisville,  Ky.;  Chattanooga,  Tenn.;  Atlanta, 
Ga„  and  Winnipeg,  Man.  Surely  there  is  opportunity  for 
picking  a convention  city  from  among  the  foregoing  list. 

C.  G.  Chamberlin,  for  the  past  eight  years  with 

the  F.  W.  Devoe  & C.  T.  Raynolds  Co.  of  New  York  city, 
has  associated  himself  with  the  W.  H.  Coe  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Providence,  R.  I.  Mr.  Chamberlin  will  push 
the  Gilding  Wheel  around  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
hereafter.  He  has  a host  of  friends  who  will  wish  him 
every  success 

The  President’s  call  for  troops  to  the  Mexican 

border  has  taken  its  full  toll  of  painters  from  the  Illinois 
Central,  for  they  head  the  list  in  numbers  of  any  other 
mechanics  in  the  bridge  and  building  department.  Un- 
doubtedly we  shall  hear  from  them  if  any  “row”  begins 
The  company  has  guaranteed  that  their  seniority  and  po- 
sitions will  be  restored  to  them. 

— August  Schmidt,  the  maintenance  of  way  master 

painter  for  the  I.  C.  R.  R.  at  Freeport,  111.,  must  be  a 
very  busy  man  and  is  still  hunting  good  painters  to  help 
him  keep  the  Wisconsin  division  in  shape.  Mr.  Schmidt 
happens  to  hail  from  a land  across  the  sea — it  wouldn't 
be  entirely  fair  to  say  just  what  country  since  Roosevelt 
has  cut  out  the  hyphen.  In  fact,  Schmidt  cut  it  out 
years  before,  as  he  served  in  the  Spanish  war  of  1898, 
and  has  five  stalwart  sons  to  take  his  place  when  the 
time  comes. 


M.  W.  MASTER  PAINTERS’  CONVENTION. 

THE  Executive  Board  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way 
Master  Painters’  Association  held  its  final  ses- 
sion at  the  Karpen  Building,  Chicago,  on  May 
19,  when  the  tentative  program  that  had  been  sent  out 
to  the  members  was  revised  and  several  strong  papers 
were  added  to  it.  Everything  promises  a largely  attend- 
ed convention  at  the  Hotel  Walton,  Philadelphia,  on 
October  17,  18  and!  19,  and  without  a doubt  it  will  be  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  ever  held  by  this  live 
organization.  Every  one  interested  in  railway  bridge 
and  building  painting  is  cordially  invited  to  attend. 
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M.  C.  AND  L.  P.  ASSOCIATION  CONVEN- 
TION. 

Official  Announcement. 

Reading,  Mass.,  July  1,  1916. 

The  forty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Master 
Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  convene  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
on  Tuesday,  September  12,  1916,  at  10  o’clock  a.  m.,  with 
continued  daily  sessions  until  business  of  the  convention 
is  completed. 

Headquarters  will  be  located  at  “The  Breakers,”  and 
members  contemplating  attending  this  meeting  are  ear- 
nestly enjoined  to  make  early  applications  for  reserva- 
tions to  A.  Rukeyser,  manager  “The  Breakers,”  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  The  special  rates  obtained  by  the  Hotel  Com- 
mittee for  this  occasion  will  be  found  below. 

Credit  is  due  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  excellent 
selection  of  interesting  subjects,  essays  and  queries  which 
are  presented  this  year  for  discussion. 

A very  cordial  invitation  to  attend  this  convention  is 
extended  to  all  foremen  and  assistant  foremen  of  rail- 
road paint  shops  and  to  all  others  who  are  affiliated  with 
or  are  interested  in  the  work  of  this  Association. 

Very  respectfully, 

Albert  P.  Dane, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

H.  Hengefeld, 

President. 

Program. 

Opening  address. 

President’s  address. 

Secretary-treasurer’s  report. 

Reports  of  standing  and  special  committees. 

SUBJECT  NO.  1. 

The  initial  treatment  and  maintenance  of  steel  passen- 
ger equipment  roofs,  deck  screens,  deck  sash,  and  ven- 
tilators for  their  proper  preservation. 

Papers  by: — 

J.  D.  Wright,  B.  and  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

O.  P.  Wilkins,  N.  and  W.  Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

H.  Hefflefinger,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

QUERY  NO.  1. 

To  what  extent  is  it  necessary  to  remove  trimmings 
from  passenger  car  equipment  undergoing  paint  shop 
treatment? 

Discussion  opened  by  J.  W.  Fryer,  N.  C.  and  St.  L.  R. 
R„  Nashville,  Tenn. 

SUBJECT  NO.  2._ 

Headlinings  painted  white  or  very  light  shades — how 
should  they  be  treated  and  should  they  be  varnished? 

Papers  by: — 

Theo.  Himburg,  D.  and  R.  G.  R.  R„  Denver,  Col. 

George  Swing,  Pullman  Car  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Fred  W.  Bowers,  Erie  R.  R.,  Kent,  Ohio. 

QUERY  NO.  2. 

How  does  the  hot  water  and  oil  method  of  cleaning 
locomotives  at  round  houses  affect  the  painted  parts? 

Discussion  opened  by  W.  A.  Buchanan,  Lackawanna  R. 
R„  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

SUBJECT  NO.  3. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  railroads,  is  it  economy  to 
purchase  paints  made  on  railroad  specifications? 

Papers  by:  — 

W.  O.  Quest,  P.  and  L.  E.  R.  R.,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa. 

Dr.  M.  E.  McDonald,  Chemist  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Al- 
toona, Pa. 

ESSAY. 

This  Association’s  views  of  the  volume  of  railway  leg- 
islation, in  the  effect  upon  the  business  of  the  country. 

By  J.  W.  Gibbons,  A.,  T.  and  S.  F.  R.  R.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

SUBJECT  NO.  4. 

How  should  the  shopping  of  passenger  cars  for  classi- 
fied repairs  be  handled  and  by  whom? 

Papers  by: — 

James  A.  Allen,  N.  Y„  N.  H.  & H.  R.  R..  Readville,  Mass. 

Henry  Polhemus,  Erie  R.  R.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M.  L.  Shaffer,  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

QUERY  NO.  3. 

Is  there  any  advantage  in  painting  or  oiling  the  in- 
terior of  new  or  old  steel  gondola  and  hopper  cars? 

Discussion  opened  by  J.  W.  Grattan,  B.  R.  and  P.  R.  R., 
DuBois,  Pa. 


QUERY  NO.  4. 

Is  there  anything  superior  to  varnish  remover  for  re- 
moving paint  from  the  interior  or  ^exterior  of  a steel 
passenger  car,  labor  and  material  cost  a consideration? 

Discussion  opened  by  G.  H.  Hammond,  M.  S.  P.  and 
S.  S.  R.  R.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

QUERY  NO.  5. 

Is  there  anything  superior  to  soap  for  cleaning  passen- 
ger equipment  cars  preparatory  to  painting  and  varnish- 
ing? 

Discussion  opened  by  Wm.  Mullendorf,  I.  C.  R.  R., 
Chicago,  111. 

A typewritten  copy  of  papers  to  be  presented  at  this 
convention  is  requested  to  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary 
not  later  than  September  1. 

The  following  special  rates  have  been  obtained  from 
the  management  of  “The  Breakers”  on  the  American  and 
European  plans: — 

AMERICAN  PLAN. 

One  person  in  room,  without  bath,  $3.50  to  $4  per  day. 

Two  persons  in  room,  without  bath,  $7  to  $8  per  day. 

One  person  in  room,  with  bath,  $5,  $6  and  $7  per  day. 

Two  persons  in  room,  with  bath,  $9,  $10,  $11  $12,  $13 
and  $14  per  day. 

Suite  of  two  (2)  connecting  rooms,  with  bath  between, 
to  be  occupied  by  four  (4)persons,  $17,  $18,  $20,  $21  and 
$22  per  day. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

One  person,  room  without  bath,  $2  to  $2.50  per  day. 

Two  persons,  without  bath.  $3  to  $4  per  day. 

One  person,  room  with  bath,  $3,  $4  and  $5  per  day. 

Two  persons,  rooms  with  bath,  $5,  $6,  $7  and  $8  per 
day. 


DEATH  OF  T.  J.  HUTCHINSON. 

ON  the  morning  of  June  10,  at  the  family  home,  998 
Lome  street,  London,  Ont.,  after  a protracted  ill- 
ness borne  uncomplainingly,  Thomas  J.  Hutchin- 
son, for  fifteen  years  master  car  painter  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  and  president  of  the  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters’  Association  during  the  year  1915,  and  a 
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The  Late  T.  J.  Hutchinson. 

member  of  the  Association  since  September,  1900,  passed 
peacefully  to  eternal  rest.  The  funeral  occurred  early  the 
following  week,  the  burial  being  made  at  Port  Huron, 
Mich.  Mr.  Hutchinson  suffered  from  an  arterial  trouble 
complicated  with  other  ailments,  and  his  health  had  been 
delicate  for  some  time  prior  to  his  retirement  from  active 
railroad  duties,  which  occurred  May  1,  1914,  when  he  was 
placed  upon  the  pension  rolls  of  the  company,  which  he 
had  faithfully  served  since  1889. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  was  born  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1848,  where  his  parents  then  resided.  Several  years 
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before  the  Civil  War  the  family  moved  to  Port  Huron, 
Mich.,  and  we  believe  that  it  was  from  this  point  that 
young  Hutchinson,  tender  of  years  but  mature  in  the 
spirit  of  patriotism,  enlisted  and  went  South  with  a Michi- 
gan regiment.  Following  the  war,  he  was  for  several  years 
connected  with  the  National  Guard  of  the  Wolverine  State. 

In  1868,  at  St.  Mary’s,  Ont.,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  com- 
menced to  learn  the  painting  trade.  In  1870  he  returned 
to  Port  Huron,  and  was  employed  by  Matthew  Simpson, 
then  in  charge  of  the  coach  painting,  by  contract,  of  the 
Port  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan  Railway,  which  was  later 
absorbed  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Ry.  He  remained  in  Port 
Huron  until  July,  1872,  going  thence  to  Chicago,  after  the 
great  fire,  which  practically  destroyed  the  city.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  he  took  charge  of  the  painting  of  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Hospital,  at  Lake  View,  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  this  work  accepted,  as  an  advancement,  a posi- 
tion with  the  J.  B.  Sullivan  Company,  decorators,  remain- 
ing with  them  about  a year.  Later  he  was  identified  with 
the  Stevenson  Company  until  1878,  when  he  returned  to 
Michigan,  and  until  1887  was  engaged  in  business  for  him- 
self. He  then  took  employment  with  the  Chicago  and 
Grand  Trunk  Railway,  at  the  Fort  Gratiot  shops,  and  in 
1889  he  was  sent  to  take  charge  of  the  Chicago  shops  of 
the  company,  remaining  there  until  1892,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  foreman  painter  of  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  Ry.,  under  J.  D.  Wright,  foreman  painter. 
He  remained  with  the  North  Western  until  1899,  when  he 
resigned  to  assume  the  duties  of  master  car  painter  of 
the  London  shops  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  which 
position  he  retained  through  fifteen  years  of  loyal  and 
most  devoted  service. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  was  a quiet,  unassuming  man,  but 
gifted  with  fine  executive  ability,  a capacity  for  hard  work 
along  every  line  of  practical  craftsmanship,  and  a talent 
for  acquiring  wide  information  concerning  the  things 
which  entered  most  into  the  daily  affairs  of  his  life.  He 
conferred  upon  the  painting  department  of  the  great  road 
he  served  a distinction  which  it  had  not  hitherto  pos- 
sessed. 


Quite  in  the  same  unostentatious  way  he  gave  to  the 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association  the  best 
he  was  capable  of.  Joining  the  Association  at  Detroit 
sixteen  years  ago,  he  soon  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  organization,  and  at  every  convention  he  at- 
tended, the  discussions  wrere  made  more  helpful  through 
the  influence  of  his  practical  mind  and  the  close  applica- 
tion he  gave  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  various  topics 
presented.  He  lived  close  to  the  creed  of  “Diligence  in  all 
things,”  and  it  soon  resulted  in  bringing  him  into  promi- 
nence in  the  work  of  the  Association,  culminating  in  his 
election  to  the  office  of  president.  Although  unable  to 
actively  preside  at  the  Detroit  convention,  he  regarded 
it  as  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  life  to  be  present 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  and  in  his  official  capac- 
ity as  president  of  the  Association.  His  address  at  this 
convention  was  a unique  and  splendid  tribute  to  his  devo- 
tion to  the  Association  and  to  his  ability  as  a working 
member. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  had  learned  well  the  lesson  of  good 
cheer.  He  lived  it  bravely  in  fair  days,  and  in  the  “Val- 
ley of  Shadow”;  in  good  work  for  useful  ends;  in  fair 
play;  in  patience,  and  in  following  high  ideals  of  duty. 
These  were  the  attainments  of  his  life,  and  the  essence 
and  nobility  of  them  will  live  on  and  remain  a fragrant 
flower  in  the  memory  of  his  friends. 

To  the  bereaved  wife,  who  survices  him,  his  friends, 
uniting  with  The  Magazine,  tender  profound  sympathy. 


The  Edward  Longstreth  Medal  of  Merit  has  been 
awarded  by  the  Franklin  Institute  Committee  on  Science 
and  the  Arts  to  Carleton  Ellis  for  the  invention  of  his 
paint  and  varnish  remover. 


Carpenter-Morton  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  recently 
awarded  prizes  for  the  best  window  dressing  displays 
using  Campbell’s  Varnish  Stains,  during  the  week  of 
May  1-7. 


The  Markets 


WITH  the  settlement  of  the  strike  of  painters,  better 
conditions  have  prevailed  in  the  trade  and  job- 
bing demand  for  many  materials  has  increased. 
The  situation  in  mixed  paints  has  not  changed  materially 
and  producing  costs  are  still  affected  by  abnormal  prices 
for  raw  materials.  Shellac  varnishes  were  firmer,  due 
to  the  strong  situation  in  shellac  as  brought  about  by  em- 
bargoes on  shipments  from  primary  points.  The  embargo, 
however,  has  now  been  lifted  and  a more  normal  situa- 
tion should  follow.  On  Friday,  July  7,  the  government 
crop  report  on  flaxseed  was  issued.  This  report  shows 
up  in  a rather  bullish  way  and  had  an  immediate  effect 
on  prices  for  linseed  oil.  Demand  for  all  paint-making 
oils  was  comparatively  quiet  during  the  month  and  this 
was  especially  true  as  regards  forward  positions,  as  con- 
sumers showed  a disposition  to  buy  from  hand  to  mouth. 
The  new  schedule  of  prices  for  zinc  oxide  went  into  ef- 
fect on  the  first  of  the  month  and,  in  the  case  of  American 
process,  this  means  that  prices  are  established  for  the 
balance  of  the  year,  while  for  French  process  the  prices 
are  operative  for  the  next  three  months.  The  fact  that 
spelter  prices  have  been  going  down  has  helped  to  lower 
quotations  for  French  process  zinc  oxide.  The  lead  pig- 
ments are  holding  steady  in  price,  but  conditions  have 
improved  to  the  extent  that  business  will  be  taken  by 
leading  producers  for  delivery  over  the  next  two  months, 
whereas  nothing  but  spot  orders  were  taken  care  of  a 
short,  time  ago.  Lithopone  is  another  pigment  which  has 
sold  on  terms  more  favorable  to  buyers  and  sales  are 
noted  on  a basis  of  8V^c.  per  pound.  Whiting  and  putty 
are  strong,  with  quotations  for  chalk  above  normal  and 
imports  restricted  by  complications  in  shipping.  Bronze 
powder  is  holding  at  high  levels,  with  foreign  offerings 
scarce.  Dry  colors  continue  to  sell  at  high  prices,  but 
it  is  noted  that  some  raw  materials  used  in  producing 


chemical  colors  are  lower.  The  possibility  of  receiving 
aniline  colors  from  Germany  has  taken  on  new  interest  by 
the  report  that  a submarine  had  reached  Baltimore  and 
that  further  shipments  from  Germany  would  follow.  De- 
tailed reports  on  important  paint  materials  in  the  New 
York  market  follow:  — 

White  Lead,  Dry  and  in  Oil. 

Consumers  of  white  lead  have  been  interested  in  the 
market  for  pig  lead,  as  the  latter  has  been  easier  in 
price  and  this  was  regarded  as  an  indication  that  prices 
for  the  lead  pigments  would  also  go  down.  It  is  stated, 
however,  that  the  pigments  were  not  advanced  in  price 
in  proportion  to  the  uses  in  the  metal  and,  in  consequence, 
the  former  are  not  likely  to  be  influenced  by  reductions  in 
the  latter  unless  the  asking  prices  of  pig  lead  go  down 
materially  and  are  reasonably  sure  to  remain  down  for  an 
extended  period.  While  market  quotations  for  basic  car- 
bonate and  basic  sulphate  white  lead  have  been  main- 
tained unchanged,  conditions  have  shown  some  improve- 
ment, first  of  all  because  the  tendency  of  the  metal  has 
been  downwards  and  secondly  because  manufacturers  of 
the  pigments  have  been  willing  to  entertain  business  for 
future  delivery,  although  the  latter  does  not  carry  a guar- 
antee against  declines  in  prices.  A short  time  ago  fu- 
ture business  in  white  lead  would  be  taken  only  on  con- 
dition that  the  price  should  be  established  at  the  levels 
prevailing  in  the  open  market  at  the  time  deliveries  were 
made.  The  only  advantage  this  gave  to  buyers  was  that 
they  would  be  given  the  preference  over  spot  business  and. 
as  stocks  have  been  low  for  some  time,  this  acted  as  an 
inducement  to  many  consumers  who  wanted  to  protect 
themselves  against  a possible  shortage.  Current  quota- 
tions for  dry  basic  carbonate  white  lead  are  held  at  a 
minimum  of  S%c.  per  pound  and  the  same  figure  is  asked 
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for  basic  sulphate.  On  smaller  quantities  higher  prices 
prevail.  White  lead  in  oil  holds  at  9%c.  per  pound  on 
round  lots,  and  on  smaller  amounts  prices  are: — 100,  250 
and  500-pound  kegs,  10y2c.  per  pound;  25  and  50-pound 
kegs,  10%c.  per  pound;  12%-pound  kegs,  11c.  per  pound; 
1,  2,  3 and  5-pound  cans,  12Y2c.  per  pound.  On  lots  of  500 
pounds  or  more  prices  are  one-half  cent  per  pound  less 
than  the  above. 

Red  Lead  and  Litharge. 

No  quotable  change  has  taken  place  during  the  interval 


in  the  case  of  red  lead  and  litharge.  Nevertheless  funda- 
mental conditions  show  up  in  a more  favorable  light. 
Earlier  in  the  year  producing  costs  were  advanced  by  the 
rise  in  raw  materials  and  the  output  of  these  oxides  was 
largely  taken  care  of  by  contract  orders.  Export  inquiry 
was  active  and  apparently  there  was  not  enough  of  the 
pigments  to  go  around.  Hence,  under  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand,  there  was  good  reason  for  a strong  market, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  higher  cost  of  production.  During 
the  month  the  pig  lead  market  has  eased  off  and  this  gives 
promise  of  bringing  down  the  cost  of  turning  out  red  lead 
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and  litharge.  Supplies  also  gained  ground  and  offerings 
are  now  more  free.  Ultimately  these  conditions  should  be 
reflected  in  a readjustment  of  market  prices.  Leading 
sellers  have  advised  against  any  immediate  declines  and 
are  quoting  dry  red  lead  at  9%c.  per  pound  for  round  lots, 
with  a graded  scale  covering  smaller  amounts.  Litharge 
is  quoted  at  9%c.  per  pound  for  large  lots,  with  very  little 
call  for  jobbing  quantities.  Red  lead  in  oil  is  held  at  an 
inside  price  of  10 Vic.  per  pound,  which  figure  is  given  to 
buyers  of  large  amounts.  On  smaller  amounts  the  prices 
effective  are: — 100-pound  steel  kegs,  11c.  per  pound;  25 
and  50-pound  steel  kegs,  HV4c.  per  pound;  12%-pound 
steel  kegs,  ll%c.  per  pound.  On  lots  of  500  pounds  or 
more  prices  are  one-half  cent  per  pound  less  than  above. 

Linseed  Oil. 

All  through  the  month  there  has  been  a tendency  on 
the  part  of  large  consumers  of  oil  to  put  off  purchases. 
Belief  in  lower  prices  for  the  future  was  generated  by  re- 
ports that  a larger  acreage  would  be  sown  to  flaxseed  this 
year  in  the  American  and  Canadian  Northwests.  Accord- 
ingly demand  for  linseed  oil  has  been  quiet  and  there  has 
been  but  little  contracting  for  summer  and  fall  require- 
ments. The  government  report  on  the  flax  crop,  as  pub- 
lished on  July  7,  failed  to  corroborate  private  views  of  a 
greatly  increased  acreage  and  the  estimated  yield  of  seed 
is  the  smallest  for  a number  of  years,  as  compared  with 
previous  reports  as  of  July  1.  The  report  was  as  follows:  — 


July  1,  Pinal, 
1916.  1915.  1915. 

Acres  1,591,000  1,881,000  1,367,000 

Condition  90.3  88.5  

Yield  per  acre.. 9.1  8.7  10.1 

Total  yield. 14,000,000  16,000,000  13,845,000 


Up  to  the  publishing  of  the  report  the  tendency  of 
prices  for  linseed  oil  was  downwards  and  car  lots  are  said 
tc  have  been  offered  at  62c.  per  gallon  and  some  forward 
business  was  done  under  that  level.  There  were  free  of- 
fers of  car  lots  at  63c  per  gallon  and  smaller  lots  were 
worked  at  that  price.  As  soon  as  the  report  appeared 
the  market  grew  stronger  and  at  present  66c.  per  gallon 
is  generally  asked  for  car  lots,  with  single  barrels  at  68 
@69c.  High  ocean  freights  are  effective  on  shipments  of 
Argentine  seed  and  vessels  for  transporting  the  seed  are 
scarce  so  that  imports  are  smaller  than  otherwise  would 
be  the  case  and  the:  influence  of  foreign  seed  is  therefore 
of  less  importance. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  period  was  the  announce- 
ment of  revised  prices  for  French  process  zinc  oxide.  As 
producing  costs  have  been  lowered  by  reductions  in  the 
price  of  spelter,  manufacturers  of  French  process  zinc 
oxide  were  able  to  make  more  favorable  quotations  for 
their  product  and  the  new  schedule  shows  a natural  de- 
cline from  the  levels  quoted  for  the  second  quarter  of  the 
year.  Current  quotations  for  French  process  zinc  oxide 
are  as  follows: — Red  seal,  16c.  per  pound;  green  seal, 
16V4c.  per  pound,  and  white  seal,  17c.  per  pound.  These 
prices  apply  on  car  lots  and  on  less  than  car  lots  the 
prices  are  advanced  % c.  per  pound,  respectively.  Above 
quotations  are  based  on  shipments  in  barrels  f.  o.  b.  ship- 
ping points.  These  prices  became  effective  on  July  1 and 
hold  good  through  September.  There  has  been  no  change 
in  the  markets  for  ordinary  American  zinc  oxide  except 
that  the  schedule  of  prices,  as  previously  reported,  took 
effect  on  the  first  of  the  month  and  will  be  operative  over 
the  balance  of  the  year.  The  schedule  is  as  follows:  — 
9%c.  per  pound  for  50-ton  lots,  9%c.  per  pound  for  car- 
loads and  10c.  per  pound  for  less  than  carloads.  Selected 
zinc  oxide  brings  %c.  per  pound  over  the  above  prices. 
Leaded  zinc  oxide  35  per  cent,  is  8V4c.  per  pound  for  50- 
ton  lots,  8%c.  per  pound  for  car  lots  and  8M>c.  per  pound 
for  less  than  car  lots.  Other  leaded  grades  range  higher 
in  price,  according  to  quality.  These  prices  are  based  on 
shipment  in  barrels  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

Dry  Colors. 

The  market  for  bichromate  and  prussiates  has  been  go- 
ing down  during  the  month  and  this  has  been  followed 
with  interest  by  consumers  and  producers  of  chrome  green 
and  chrome  yellow.  Prussian  blue  also  is  in  a position  to 
feel  the  effects  of  declines  in  these  chemicals.  Market 
prices  for  the  finished  colors,  however,  have  held  fairly 


steady  and  stocks  in  sellers’  hands  are  reported  to  be 
light.  A new  feature  in  the  color  market  as  we  go  to 
press  is  found  in  the  announcement  that  a German  sub- 
marine, with  dyes  and  colors  on  board,  had  reached  Bal- 
timore and  that  this  was  a beginning  of  such  transpor- 
tation service  from  Germany  to  this  country.  This  gives 
promise  of  supplies  of  foreign  Prussian  blue,  Milori  blue, 
Vandyke  brown,  etc.,  which  are  nominal  in  the  present 
market.  Ultramarine  blues  are  pretty  well  sold  ahead  and 
it  is  hard  to  pick  up  stocks  in  the  spot  market.  Prices  are 
quoted  at  7@40c.  per  pound.  The  earth  colors  are  firmly 
held,  but  are  offered  freely  and  are  more  normal  than  is 
the  case  with  the  chemical  colors. 

Prepared  Paints. 

A review  of  the  market  for  raw  materials  shows  there 
is  little  change  in  conditions  as  affecting  prepared  paints. 
Shellac  varnishes  were  advanced  in  price  due  to  the  un- 
settled position  of  raw  materials.  While  French  process 
zinc  oxide  is  lowered  in  price,  other  pigments  are  steady 
and  just  now  linseed  oil  looks  as  if  higher  levels  would  be 
established.  Selling  prices  for  prepared  paints  have  hardly 
gone  up  in  proportion  to  the  rises  in  materials  and,  as 
this  condition  has  extended  over  the  month,  the  status  of 
the  trade  is  none  too  favorable  and  if  any  of  the  im- 
portant materials  are  to  go  higher  the  result  on  prepared 
paints  will  be  obvious. 

Turpentine. 

An  easy  market  has  ruled  fdr  spirits  of  turpentine  dur- 
ing the  interval.  Demand  both  for  home  consumption  and 
for  export  has  been  quiet  and  primary  markets  weakened 
as  offerings  came  in  for  more  selling  pressure.  For  a 
considerable  period  the  New  York  market  was  on  a basis 
of  42c.  per  gallon,  but  values  hardened  with  the  turn  of  the 
month  and  following  advances  at  Savannah  local  sellers 
marked  up  prices  and  at  present  writing  45c.  per  gallon  is 
maintained  as  the  selling  price.  Local  buying  has  been 
mainly,  for  jobbing  account  and  the  firmness  in  prices  has 
come  largely  through  increased  demand  at  primary  points 
and  the  latter  is  said  to  be  caused  by  buying  on  the  part 
of  exporters. 

Shellac. 

An  unsettled  market  exists  for  shellac,  while  a partial 
lifting  of  the  embargo  on  shipments  from  India  has  been 
reported.  Arrivals,  however,  have  not  been  lare^ 
some  sellers  are  reported  to  be  behind  with 
liveries.  Shipments  from  India  to  this  country 
half  of  June  amounted  to  but  1,100  cwts.,  but  ir. 
part  of  June  shipments  were  heavy  and  pulleu  the  total 
up  to  21,700  cwts.  Total  shipments  of  shellac  from  India, 
from  January  1 to  June  30,  compare  as  follows:  — 


1916. 

1915. 

1914. 

Shipped  to 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

Cwt. 

United  Kingdom 

62,100 

46,500 

45,100 

Continent  

6,000 

57,400 

America  

146,500 

109,300 

Totals  

197,400 

199,000 

211,800 

Quotations  for  T'.  N.  in  the  local  market  are  now  given 
at  26c.  per  pound.  - Bleached  is  strong  at  34c.  per  pound 
for  bone  dry  and  28@29e.  per  pound  for  commercial.  A. 
C.  garnet  is  quoted  at  24c.  per  pound.  Fine  orange  is  held 
at  an  inside  price  of  28c.  per  pound.  Second  orange  is  of- 
fered at  261^@27c.  per  pound.  V.  S.  O.  is  reported  firm  at 
32c.  per  pound. 

Window  Glass. 

Conditions  in  the  market  for  window  glass,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  are  favorable.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  say  there  are  700,000  boxes  less  in 
sellers’  hands  than  was  the  case  at  this  time  last  year. 
A shortage  in  some  sizes  is  expected  before  the  new  Are 
starts.  Under  the  circumstances  prices  are  strong,  though 
no  change  has  been  made  in  prices  or  discounts.  Jobbers 
are  reported  to  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  statistical 
position  recently  and  demand  from  that  quarter  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  more  active.  With  wages  high  and 
many  raw  materials  selling  above  normal  levels  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  manufacturing  costs  are  higher  and 
as  long  as  consumption  keeps  up  there  is  no  chance  of  sell- 
ing pressure  developing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  weaken 
values. 
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A Dependable  White  Lead 


A/TATHESON  White  Lead  is  a dependable  product. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 


is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a trial.  Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A post  card  request  will  bring 
a sample  and  full  particulars 


Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-67 1 Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a year,  and  anyone  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
without  having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  he  paid 
to  any  agent  who  does  not  show  a letter  of  author- 
ization, bearing  a date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  us.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but 
being  anxious  to  protect  our  constituents  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  will 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


After  the  program  for 
A PROGRAM  the  convention  of  the  In- 

ternational Association  of 
WITHOUT  Master  House  Painters 

and  Decorators  of  the 
A PAINTER.  United  States  and  Canada, 

to  be  held  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  February  13,  14,  15  and  16,  1917,  had  been 
completed  by  the  Executive  Board  at  the  meeting 
at  Cedar  Point,  last  month,  the  remark  was  made 
that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  organiza- 
tion a program  had  been  arranged  for  a convention 
on  which  there  was  not  the  name  of  a single  painter. 
Exception,  of  course,  must  be  made  in  the  case  of 
committee  reports  to  be  presented  by  members  of 
the  Association.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
board  went  outside  of  the  ranks  of  the  trade  for  the 
men  who  are  to  address  the  convention,  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  program,  which  will  be  found  under  the 
report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board,  pub- 
lished elsewhere  in  this  issue,  will  reveal  the  fact 
that  the  New  Haven  convention  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important,  interesting  and  valuable  in 
the  history  of  the  organization.  In  obtaining  a 
promise  from  Secretary  William  C.  Redfield,  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,,  to  be  present  in  person, 
if  possible,  or  if  this  cannot  be  accomplished,  to 
send  a representative  of  the  department  to  address 
the  convention  on  the  very  important  topic  of  cost 
accounting,  Secretary  McGhan  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated upon  having  secured  a number  for  the  pro- 
gram that  is  of  more  than  usual  interest,  and  which 
is  of  exceptional  value  from  the  point  of  view  of 
elevating  the  business.  It  is  unfortunately  too  true 
that  in  a great  many  instances  the  men  who  engage 
in  the  painting  business  have  been  trained  along 
mechanical  lines  rather  than  in  the  merchandising 
end  of  their  business,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  the 
painting  trade  has  not  brought  more  adequate  finan- 
cial returns  to  the  rank  and  file  of  those  engaged  in 
it.  Secretary  McGhan,  in  bringing  cost  account- 
ing to  the  front,  in  the  vigorous  manner  that  he  has 
been  doing,  is  undoubtedly  doing  a great  work 
looking  toward  making  the  painting  business  more 
profitable  to  those  engaged  in  it.  The  two  papers  on 
linseed  oil,  suggested  by  Mr.  Dewar,  tracing  the  ef- 
forts being  made  in  the  development  of  increased 
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flax  culture  in  this  country,  and  also  looking  into 
the  causes  for  the  paint  failures,  believed  by  many 
master  painters  and  investigators  to  be  due  to  the 
poor  quality  of  pure  commercial  linseed  oil,  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  much  interest  by  all  branches 
of  the  paint  trade,  since  they  have  been  referred 
to  scientists  of  more  than  national  reputation.  A 
topic  of  timely  interest  has  been  assigned  to  Henry 
A.  Gardner,  “The  Paint  Pigment  Industry  of  the 
World — the  Effects  of  the  War,  Developments  of 
Research  and  a Brief  Forecast  of  Future  Condi- 
tions.” This  will  undoubtedly  be  well  worth  hear- 
ing, and  will  attract  great  attention.  For  the  first 
time,  the  Association  has  devoted  one  paper  to  a 
strictly  wall  paper  topic,  and  considering  the  fact 
that  a large  percentage  of  the  membership  are  en- 
gaged in  the  retail  wall  paper  business,  which  they 
regard  as  more  profitable  than  painting  alone,  this 
paper  should  prove  of  unusual  interest,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  thtat  a reference  to  the  program 
sent  out  by  Secretary  McGhan  shows  that  the  ad- 
dress on  “Wall  Paper  Merchandising  and  the  Cor- 
rection of  the  Evils  in  the  Wall  Paper  Business”  will 
be  given  by  a representative  of  a house  with  an  in- 
ternational reputation,  that  is  well  known  to  have 
taken  an  advanced  stand  in  the  protection  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  retailers.  If  anything  can  be  pointed 
out  which  will  lead  to  a remedy  for  the  many  evils 
that  have  developed  in  the  trade  since  the  majority 
of  the  jobbing  houses  have  taken  to  distributing 
their  sample  books  so  indiscriminately,  without  ref- 
erence to  whether  the  recipients  are  legitimately  in 
the  business  or  whether  they  are  real  estate  agents 
or  property  owners  or  men  who  are  contractors  to- 
day and  journeymen  tomorrow,  the  members  of  the 
Association  will  be  most  anxious  to  know  it.  A half 
day  will  be  given  up  to  an  inspection  of  the  Board- 
man  Apprentice  Shops,  and  to  the  general  discus- 
sion of  trade  education,  the  session  being  held  at  the 
school.  This  brief  review  is  enough  to  indicate  that 
the  New  Haven  convention  will  be  one  that  every 
man  in  the  painting  business  will  find  it  well  worth 
while  to  attend. 


The  paper  read  by  M.  S. 
FIRE  Clapp,  chairman  of  the 

Fire  Insurance  Committee 
PREVENTION  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil 

and  Varnish  Association, 
PREPAREDNESS.  before  the  Ohio  State  As- 
sociation of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  at  its  convention  held  at 
Cedar  Point  last  month,  deserves  the  most  careful 
attention  of  everybody  in  the  painting  business,  be- 
cause Mr.  Clapp  points  out  simple  and  inexpensive 
precautions,  which  every  master  painter  can  take 
that  will  reduce  the  fire  risk  in  his  paint  shop,  and 
which,  if  carried  out,  will  at  the  same  time  help  to 
bring  down  the  cost  of  his  fire  insurance.  The  rea- 
son for  the  present  high  rates  for  insurance  that 
the  companies  demand  of  men  in  the  painting  busi- 
ness, as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Clapp,  is  that  too  many 
paint  shops  are  neither  provided  with  appliances  for 
extinguishing  fires  nor  are  they  kept  in  a cleanly 
.condition.  It  has  been  well  said  that  all  fires  are 
small  at  the  start,  and  if  taken  in  time  they  can  be 
extinguished  without  serious  damage,  but  if  no 
means  for  extinguishing  the  fire  is  at  hand,  it  takes 
but  a few  moments  for  the  average  paint  shop  to 


become  a sea  of  flame  that  is  difficult  or  impossible 
to  extinguish.  Mr.  Clapp  pointed  out  again  the 
value  of  five-pound  paper  bags,  filled  with  sand,  for 
use  in  smothering  incipient  paint  shop  fires.  A few 
such  bags,  placed  here  and  there  on  shelves  where 
they  can  be  readily  reached  and  throwm  on  the  blaze 
at  the  start,  are  more  effective  than  almost  any  other 
form  of  fire  extinguisher  in  putting  out  a small  fire 
that  has  started  among  paints  and  oils.  The  cost  is 
practically  nothing,  yet  it  is  surprising  how  many 
painters  have  neglected  to  install  this  simple  pre- 
cautionary measuf-e  in  their  shops.  We  do  not  mean 
that  chemical  fire  extinguishers  are  not  valuable,  be- 
cause they  are,  but  whether  you  have  one  or  not,  the 
sand  bags  give  an  additional  protection  and  should 
not  be  neglected.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Clapp  points  out 
the  importance  of  cleanliness  in  the  paint  shop  as  a 
measure  of  fire  prevention ; the  dangers  arising  from 
spontaneous  combustion  in  painty  overalls  or  oily 
rags  and  the  precautions  that  should  be  taken  in  re- 
gard to  them.  Mr.  Clapp  is  a great  believer  in  mu- 
tual fire  insurance,  but  he  pointed  out  in  his  paper 
that,  until  the  paint  shops  adopt  a policy  of  prepar- 
edness in  regard  to  fire  prevention ; until  they  are 
kept  cleaner  than  the  average  paint  shop  is  today ; 
until  rules  against  smoking  are  rigidly  enforced, 
and  the  other  precautions  that  he  suggested  are  more 
generally  carried  into  effect,  there  will  be  little 
chance  of  effecting  a material  reduction  in  the  fire 
insurance  cost.  If  painters  would  but  carry  out  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Clapp  they  \yould  find  that  the 
little  additional  expense  required  in  doing  so  would 
be  more  than  offset  by  reduced  fire  insurance  rates 
that  they  would  be  able  to  obtain.  Indeed,  it  was 
stated  out  in  the  subsequent  discussion  that  in  cases 
where  painters  are  particular  in  keeping  their  shops 
clean  and  in  adopting  more  than  the  ordinary  pre- 
cautions in  regard  to  fire  prevention,  they  have  been 
able  to  obtain  insurance  rates  as  low  as  the  dry 
goods  merchants  and  other  stores  in  the  community, 
which  are  not  regarded  as  extra  hazardous  risks. 
Again  we  commend  Mr.  Clapp’s  paper  to  a careful 
reading  and  we  urge  our  readers  to  adopt  his  sug- 
gestions for  a preparedness  that  will  be  adequate  to 
prevent  fires  in  their  shops. 


A subject  of  vital  impor- 
MEASUREMENTS  tance  to  every  contracting 

painter  was  ably  treated 
FOR  at  the  recent  Ohio  conven- 

tion  by  Waldo  G.  Ed- 
ESTIMaTING.  wards,  who  was  invited  to 

come  from  Boston  to  give 
a demonstration  of  the  methods  he  employs  in  meas- 
uring for  estimates  of  painters’  work.  Mr.  Edwards 
is  well  qualified  to  treat  of  this  subject,  having  been 
employed  for  several  years  by  one  of  the  largest  con- 
tracting painters  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  the  pur- 
pose of  estimating,  both  from  plans  in  the  architects’ 
offices  and  for  repainting  old  work.  During  this 
time  he  has  accumulated  a fund  of  practical  informa- 
tion, which  he  has  boiled  down  into  a system  that 
he  finds  to  be  as  safe  and  as  accurate  as  any  system 
of  estimating  can  be.  The  demonstration  which  he 
r--ave  at  Cedar  Point  combined  two  similar  papers 
that  he  read  at  the  conventions  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society,  in  Boston,  in  1914  and  1915.  Some  of  those 
present  at  the  Ohio  convention  requested  Mr.  Ed- 
wards to  give  prices  for  doing  certain  classes  of 
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work,  but  he  very  properly  answered  them  that  each 
man  must  set  his  own  prices  according  to  the  wages 
paid  in  his  locality,  his  ability  to  buy  materials  at 
favorable  market  prices,  and  the  skill  of  his  men. 
But  any  painter  can  very  readily  determine  the  cost 
of  painting  a square  yard  of  plain  surface  by  actu- 
ally timing  his  men  when  at  work  upon  jobs  of  this 
character.  This  will  give  him  a basic  price  and  all 
other  classes  of  work  will  bear  a certain  ratio  to  this 
basic  price.  Of  course,  the  value  of  the  materials 
specified  for  the  particular  job  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  estimating,  and  the  basic  price  for  lead 
and  oil  cannot  be  taken  for  enamel  or  for  cement 
coatings.  This  should  be  self  evident.  In  our  re- 
port of  the  Ohio  convention  we  have  not  been  able 
to  give  Mr.  Edwards’  paper  in  full,  owing  to  lack 
of  space  and  to  the  fact  that  we  have  already  printed 
it  in  the  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  conventions 
above  referred  to.  We  are  pleased,  however,  to  an- 
nounce that  Mr.  Edwards  has  in  preparation  a series 
of  articles  for  The  Painters  Magazine,  which  will 
treat  the  subject  of  estimating  from  plans  very  fully 
and  enable  the  master  painter,  who  is  entirely  un- 
familiar with  the  subject,  to  study  it  under  the  guid- 
ance of  an  expert;  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
give  many  helpful  hints  to  those  who  may  be  now 
experts  at  this  branch  of  the  business,  for  the  more 
one  knows  about  a subject,  the  more  he  realizes  that 
there  is  something  additional  he  can  learn  from  the 
experience  of  others.  , 


Making  money  is  the 
WALL  ideal  that  every  man 

should  have  befcne  him 
PAPER  when  entering  the  wall 

paper  business.  We  do 
PROFITS.  not  think  any  one  will 

dispute  this  statement, 
made  by  E.  H.  Ervin  in  an  address  that  he  delivered 
before  the  convention  of  the  New  Jersey  Associa- 
tion of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators,  at  Asbury 
Park  last  month.  Starting  with  this  premise,  he 
traced  from  practical  experience  obtained  while  en- 
gaged in  the  retail  wall  paper  business  in  Philadel- 
phia the  means  which  the  dealer  must  take  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  purpose.  His  address  was  given 
the  closest  attention,  and  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, who  are  practically  all  engaged  in  the  retail 
wall  paper  business,  recognized  the  truth  of  the 
statements  that  he  made.  One  very  important  por- 
tion of  his  address  was  devoted  to  a demonstration 
of  the  greater  profits  obtainable  from  a well  selected 
and  carefully  sold  stock  of  wall  papers  over  those 
that  can  be  obtained  by  merely  acting  as  a broker 
for  the  book  house.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a great 
temptation  to  escape  from  the  responsibilities  that 
accompany  the  purchase  of  a stock  of  papers,  with 
the  possibilities  that  unsalable  remnants  will  be  left 


upon  the  dealer’s  shelves  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
but  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Ervin  demonstrated  that 
the  profits  coming  to  the  dealer  who  carries  stock 
are  greater,  and,  moreover,  he  will  almost  invariably 
take  more  interest  in  his  sales  and  develop  an  indi- 
viduality that  enables  him  to  get  better  prices  for  the 
goods  he  handles.  Another  important  feature  that 
Mr.  Ervin  brought  out  was  the  necessity  for  having 
careful  and  gentlemanly  journeymen,  who  will  not 
only  do  their  work  well,  but  will  leave  the  houses 
clean  and  will  behave  in  a manner  pleasing  to  the 
customers.  We  commend  Mr.  Ervin’s  address  to 
the  careful  attention  to  all  of  our  readers  who  handle 
wall  paper. 


Both  the  Wisconsin  and 
WORKMEN’S  the  New  Jersey  State  As- 

sociations of  Master  Paint- 
COMPENSATION  ers  and  Decorators  have 

taken  up  the  question  of 
INSURANCE  effecting  a saving  in  the 

cost  of  workmen’s  com- 
pensation insurance  for  members  of  these  organiza- 

tions, by  making  arrangements  with  reliable  insur- 
ance companies  whereby  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tions are  able  to  obtain  reduced  rates  that  will  en- 
able them  to  save  many  times  the  amount  of  their 
annual  dues  in  the  Association.  This  gives  to  the 
organizers  of  these  two  associations  a very  pertinent 
answer  to  the  often  asked  question : — “What  bene- 
fit will  I derive  from  membership  in  the  associa- 
tion?” If  you  can  show  a man  that  he  will  make 
more  money,  or  what  is  equally  important,  will  save 
money  because  of  membership  in  an  association,  it 
is  an  inducement  that  will  appeal  directly  to  his 
pocketbook  and  will  act  as  a powerful  lever  in  bring- 
ing him  into  the  organization.  Self  interest  is  al- 
most always  a more  effectual  argument  than  any  al- 
truistic ideals  or  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  fraternalism, 
however  worthy  the  latter  may  be.  We  are  not 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  Wisconsin  plan,  but 
at  the  New  Jersey  convention  the  secretary  of  the 
Master  Builders’  Association  presented  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  a proposition  that  the  Master  Paint- 
ers should  come  in  with  their  organization,  and  that 
of  the  Master  Plumbers,  and  make  an  agreement 
with  a reliable  compensation  insurance  company 
whereby  all  the  brokers’  and  agents’  commissions  are 
saved,  provided  the  insurance  is  placed  through  the 
Association.  This  reduces  the  rate  by  some  40  per 
cent,  below  that  charged  to  persons  outside  of  the 
Association.  The  company  guarantees  that  it  will 
not  give  this  low  rate  to  any  one  in  the  trade  except 
to  a member  of  the  Association.  The  plan  is  very 
simple  and  should  be  satisfactory,  and  we  commend 
it  to  other  State  organizations.  No  doubt  insurance 
companies  could  be  found  in  every  State  that  would 
be  willing  to  make  similar  arrangements. 
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Questions  Answered 


We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with 
painting,  decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  however, 
answer  any  question  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer — not  for  publication, 
but  as  a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  we  under- 
take to  supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  othe,r  way  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 
Inquiries  should  be  received  not  later  than  the 
twentieth  of  the  month  to  insure  answering  in  the 
succeeding  issue. 


Making  Silk  Stick  to  Glass. 

W.  O.  S.,  Wisconsin,  desires  to  know  what  mate- 
rial will  make  silk  stick  to  glass.  Says  that  he  has 
tried  different  things  without  obtaining  the  results 
looked  for.  The  silk  must  not  be  stained  in  any 
way. 

Answer:  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  your  fail- 
ure is  due  to  having  the  glass  improperly  prepared. 
You  cannot  make  silk  or  other  fabrics  adhere  to 
glass,  unless  the  glass  has  been  ground  on  the  side 
where  the  silk  is  to  be  applied.  This  can  be  done 
by  rubbing  over  the  surface  with  some  fine  pumice 
or  sand  and  water.  Lump  pumice  and  water  will 
also  be  sufficient  to  dull  the  glass  enough  to  make 
the  paste  adhere.  For  the  preparation  of  the  stick- 
ing solution,  use  isinglass  (purest  gelatine),  dis- 
solved in  boiling  water  in  a very  clean  receptable 
and  strain  through  filter  paper  when  cool.  The  sur- 
face of  the  glass  should  be  cleaned  with  a cloth 
moistened  with  alcohol  and  allowed  to  dry  before 
the  gelatine  solution  is  applied.  The  gelatine  can  be 
rendered  waterproof  by  adding  to-  the  hot  solution  a 
hot  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  but  the  latter 
is  liable  to  stain  the  silk. 


Painting  the  Walls  of  a Cold  Storage  Room. 

J.  F.  B.,  Pennsylvania,  writes : — Have  been  a 
reader  of  your  magazine  for  many  years  and  appre- 
ciate your  offer  to  answer  questions.  Am  foreman 
painter  in  an  institution,  where  a room  has  just  been 
finished  for  the  purpose  of  cold  storage,  as  follows : 
—A  half-inch  plaster  of  Portland  cement  was  placed 
over  the  brick  walls  on  the  outside,  followed  by  a 
layer  of  one-inch  cork  blocks  directly  on  the  cement. 
Then  the  same  kind  of  cork  was  dipped  into  a liquid 
that  looks  and  smells  like  gas  tar  and  applied  to  the 
first  layer  of  cork.  Finally,  a plaster  of  Portland 
cement,  to  the  thickness  of  one-half  inch  was  ap- 
plied over  all.  You  will  see  that  there  is  no  air 
space  between  the  cement  or  cork.  The  temperature 
of  this  room  is  to  be  kept  just  above  the  freezing 
point,  or  about  36  to  40  degrees  F.  The  room  is  to 
be  painted  in  white,  and  in  my  opinion  if  water  color 
is  used,  it  will  turn  yellow  and  will  not  stand.  And 
by  using  a white  enamel,  the  sweating  of  walls  and 
ceiling  will  cause  the  paint  to  peel.  Is  there  any 
white  paint  that  promises  to  give  satisfactory  re- 
sults on  a job  of  that  kind? 


Answer : It  will  be  a difficult  matter  to  find  a 
white  paint  of  any  kind  that  will  not  turn  yellow  in 
time  in  a room  such  as  you  describe,  because  a white 
enamel  could  not  be  baked  on  walls  or  ceiling,  the 
only  method  by  which  yellowing  off  would  be 
avoided,  and  where  peeling  would  not  be  apt  to  take 
place  from  the  sweating.  There  are  many  refrigera- 
tors for  household  use  on  the  market  in  which  the 
interior  metal  lining  is  coated  with  white  enamel 
paint,  but  this  is  baked  on  at  a certain  temperature. 
Still,  unless  you  are  expecting  too  much,  you  can 
make  a pretty  good  job  by  giving  the  interior  walls 
and  ceiling  of  the  room  a priming  coat  of  white,  that 
is,  not  too  oily,  followed  by  at  least  one,  if  not  two, 
coats  of  a good  fiat  white,  and  finish  with  a hard- 
drying  white  enamel. 

The  principal  thing,  however,  is  to  have  the  room 
well  aired  or  ventilated,  and  that  every  coat  is  per- 
mitted to  dry  hard  before  another  is  applied,  and 
that  none  of  the  coats  of  paint  are  applied  in  too 
stout  a consistency. 


Early  English  Wood  Finish  on  Yellow  Pine. 

A.  B.,  Ohio,  says  he  is  to  finish  the  interior  wood 
work  of  a new  dwelling,  the  party  desiring  the  early 
English  effect  in  flat.  Wants  to  know  how  it  best 
can  be  done. 

Answer:  We  must  confess  that  we  have  no  accu- 
rate idea  what  the  term  Early  English  in  wood  fin- 
ishing applies  to.  We  presume  that  it  is  an  imita- 
tion of  oak,  but  are  not  certain  on  that  point.  If 
you  know  what  the  effect  should  be,  you  can  com- 
pound a mixture  of  oil  colors  and  thin  this  with  a 
good  japan  drier  and  turpentine  to  make  a stain  that 
will  dry  dead  flat  and  not  obscure  the  grain  of  the 
wood. 


Various  Kinds  of  Polishes  for  Metals. 

S.  H.,  Ohio,  asks  for  a recipe  for  the  best  polish  for 
metal,  as  he  thinks  he  has  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
bid  on  a large  contract  for  cleaning  and  polishing 
metal. 

Answer : Your  question  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
the  painters’  line  exactly,  and  while  we  will  at  all 
times  endeavor  to  give  information,  if  possible,  on 
all  topics,  the  subject  you  put  up  to  us  is  a very  ex- 
tended one  that  cannot  be  exhausted  in  a few  lines. 

One  universal  formula  or  recipe  will  not  do  for 
every  kind  of  metal,  and  we  could  mention  dozens 
of  them,  all  more  or  less  efficient  in  cleaning  and 
polishing  certain  kinds  of  metal.  We  take  it,  how- 
ever, that  you  prefer  those  which  are  most  readily 
put  together,  and  the  ingredients  of  which  are  easiest 
to  procure. 

For  a liquid  polish  that  will  clean  brass,  copper, 
German  silver  and  like  metals,  as  well  as  produce  a 
good  polish,  mix  one  quart  heavy  paraffine  oil,  one 
pint  wood  alcohol,  one-half  pint  spirits  of  camphor, 
one-half  pint  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  one-quarter 
pint  liquid  ammonia.  Pour  the  ammonia  into  the 
oil  first,  then  add  the  wood  alcohol  and  turpentine 
and  finally  the  spirits  of  camphor.  Then  while  con- 
stantly stirring,  add  infusorial  earth  in  fine  powder, 
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say  about  2>lA  Poun(Is.  If  the  polish  is  to  be  red, 
add  some  very  fine  red  oxide  of  iron  and  that  much 
less  of  the  infusorial  earth.  Tripoli  will  answer  in 
place  of  the  latter.  Apply  with  a cloth  and  when 
dry  use  another  clean  cloth  to  polish. 

A polishing  powder  may  be  made  by  mixing  30 
parts  by  weight  of  infusorial  earth  or  tripoli,  10 
parts  bolted  whiting,  10  parts  kaolin  or  pipe  clay, 
and  1 part  tartaric  acid  (salt  of  tartar).  Powder  the 
tartar  and  mix  well  with  the  other  ingredients  and 
color  with  one-half  part  of  oxide  of  iron,  if  a pink 
cast  is  desired.  Wet  up  with  water  and  apply  with 
soft  cloth.  When  dry  polish  with  a clean  dry  cloth 
or  chamois  leather. 


Porcelain  Enamel  or  Baking  Enamel  for  Door 
Plates. 

J.  F.  N.,  New  York,  writes  saying  he  has  trouble 
with  the  numbers  on  doors  of  rooms  and  elevator 
shafts,  toilets,  etc.,  in  a summer  hotel.  He  rec- 
ommended  to  the  president  of  the  company  to  ob- 
tain  porcelain;  plates.  He,  however,  found  that 
there  was  an  enamel  that  has  the  wearing  qualities 
of  porcelain.  Can  you  inform  me  as  to  this?  Do 
you  know  of  a gloss  black  that  resists  grease?  One 
that  can  be  used  on  the  wall  and  hood  back  of  and 
over  the  range  and  boilers  in  kitchen. 

Answer:  The  only  material  that  will  serve  your 
purpose  for  door  plates  is  enameled  work  that  is 
baked  and  you  have  no  facilities  to  do  that  kind  of 
work.  Even  if  you  had,  it  would  not  pay,  the  ma- 
terial being  very  high  in  price  at  this  time.  Japan- 
ners  who  make  a specially  of  this  class  of  work  can 
make  you  a lower  figure  than  you  could  purchase 
the  porcelain  enamel  that  you  have  in  view. 

As  for  a gloss  black  that  will  dry  fairly  quick 
and  with  high  luster,  resisting  grease,  use  a first- 
class  auto  car  enamel  black. 


Cleaning  Gold  Leaf  on  Signs. 

J.  W.  B.,  Ohio,  would  like  to  have  a formula  for 
a preparation  to  be  used  on  gold  leaf  on  outside 
signs. 

Answer : When  gold  leaf  on  exposed,  signs  is 
tarnished  there  is  no  way  to  bring  back  its  luster, 
because  it  may  be  due  to  the  leaf  not  being  pure 
in  the  first  place,  in  which  case  the  alloy  is  affected 
by  noxious  gases.  If  the  gold  letters  or  ornaments 
on  signs,  however,  are  laid  with  pure  gold  leaf  and 
are  merely  covered  with  soot  or  dirt,  etc.,  a sponge 
moistened  with  alcohol  or  with  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine will  remove  the  dirt  or  dust,  soot,  etc.,  but  the 
gilt  must  not  be  wiped  dry.  Allow  it  to  dry  of  its 
own  accord. 


Blistering  and  Scaling  on  a Passenger  Car. 

A.  H.,  West  Virginia,  sends  samples  of  scales 
from  a chair  car  that  was  originally  purchased  from 
the  Pullman  Company.  The  paint  has  given  trouble 
right  along  due  to  blistering.  Was  cut  in  twice 
in  the  last  two  years.  Wants  to  know  the  reason 
for  the  trouble 

Answer:  It  looks  to  us  as  if  you  cut  in  the  coat- 
ing with  color  and  varnish  and  that  the  back  of  the 
scales  you  sent  us  is  a very  poor  ground  for  such 
coating.  One  side  of  the  scale  which  we  take  to 
be  the  finish  is  the  smoothest  work  we  ever  saw, 


while  the  leverse  side  is  very  rough  and  full  of 
such  pimples  as  appear  on  the  underside  of  blis- 
tered paint.  For  a good  and  lasting  job  you  want 
to  remove  the  paint  by  the  torch  or  paint  remover 
and  start  from  the  bottom,  using  a surfacer  and  flat 
color,  finishing  with  body  varnish. 


(Brushes  or  Pencils  for  Lining  in  Oil  or  Water 
Colors. 

S.  L.,  New  York,  desires  to  know  what  brushes 
or  pencils  arc  best  for  fine  lines  in  striping  in  either 
oil  or  fresco  color.  Has  used  a black  sable  pencil 
for  lining  in  distemper,  but  found  that  the  paint 
dried  before  the  lines  were  completed. 

Answer:  It  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  style  of 
pencil  used  in  either  oil  or  water  color,  and  your 
trouble  in  not  finishing  the  line  is  due  to  your  dis- 
temper color  being  too  short  and  not  to  the  pencil 
used.  Add  a little  glycerine  or  ox  gall  to  your 
water  color  for  striping  and  you  will  have  no 
trouble  whatever,  but  do  not  overdo  it.  Use  a 
camel’s  hair  pencil  of  sufficient  length. 


Filling  Holes  in  Hardwood  and  Polishing  Hard 
Oil  Finish. 

A.  L.  P.,  Pennsylvania,  asks: — Do  you  recom- 
mend filling  holes  in  hardwood  with  wax  and  if  so 
with  what  kind  of  wax?  Can  hard  oil  finish  be 
polished  by  the  American  process? 

Answer:  If  the  holes  are  not  too  large  we  do 
suggest  floor  crack  filler  which  usually  consists  of 
carnauba  Avax  and  ceresine  wax  in  combination, 
beeswax  being  too  high  in  price  and  not  hard 
enough.  You  can  rub  and  polish  true  hard  oil 
finish  by  letting  it  become  thoroughly  hard,  but  do 
not  attempt  to  rub  and  polish  a cheap  grade  that 
is  mainly  made  up  from  rosin  and  turpentine  sub- 
stitute. 


Polishing  White  Varnish  Enameled  Work. 

A.  L.  P.,  Pennsylvania,  asks : — What  do  you  rec- 
ommend for  polishing  white  varnish  or  white 
enamel  work?  Is  tripoli  of  any  use?  What  is 
best  to  use  on  cabinet  work? 

Answer:  Rub  your  varnished  surface  over  with 
sandpaper  after  every  coat  has  become  dry  and 
hard,  or  use  steel  wool  for  extra  fine  work.  When 
the  surface  is  rvell  leveled  and  the  last  coat  dry  and 
very  hard  rub  it  down  with  00  pumice  stone  or  00 
steel  wool,  using  either  water  or  oil,  then  follow 
with  rotten  stone  and  water  or  oil,  but  clean  off 
well  to  avoid  scratches.  For  extra  fine  work  mix 
one  pint  of  shellac  varnish  with  one-half  pint  lin- 
seed oil.  Shake  well  before  and  while  using,  ap- 
ply with  woolen  cloth  and  rub  briskly  until  sur- 
face is  hard  and  lustrous. 


French  Method  of  Polishing  Wood. 

J.  F.  H.,  Oregon,  says  that  he  has  heard  so  much 
about  French  polishing  that  he  would  like  to  know 
its  history  or  origin  and  how  it  is  imitated,  in  a gen- 
eral way. 

Answer:  To  describe  this  process  requires  more 
space  than  we  can  spare  in  these  columns,  and  the 
practice  has  become  almost  obsolete,  being  super- 
seded by  the  American  process,  which  is  less  costly 
and  less  tedious.  A lengthy  description  was  pub- 
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lished  in  The  Painters  Magazine  for  November, 

I9I5- 

The  process  of  French  polishing  simply  consists 
of  the  gradual  filling  of  a raw  or  stained  piece  of 
wood  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac  in  as  many 
coats  as  are  required  to  bring  the  surface  to  a high 
mirror-like  polish  by  rubbing  every  coat  with  a pad 
made  of  strips  of  woolen  cloth,  rolled  up  to  a cer- 
tain diameter,  the  side  being  enveloped  in  muslin  or 
cheese  cloth,  which  is  folded  over  the  top  to  serve 
as  a handle.  During  the  operation  the  pad  or  rub- 


ber is  lubricated  by  small  portions  of  shellac  varnish. 
A few  drops  of  linseed  oil  are  also  used  from  time 
to  time  to  keep  the  pad  from  clogging  or  stick- 
ing. Anywhere  from  six  to  eight  coats  are  re- 
quired, and  finally  an  operation,  known  as  “spirit- 
ing off,”  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  oil  used  to  keep  the  pad  from  clogging.  You 
will  readily  see  why  the  process  is  too  slow  for 
Americans,  who  prefer  to  use  rubbing  and  finish- 
ing varnishes,  as  they  can  produce  a finish  almost, 
if  not  quite,  equal  to  the  French  process. 


Vehicle  Paint  Shop  Information 

Painting  and  Varnishing  Considered  in  Connection  with  the  Appearance  and  Life  of 

the  Automobile. 

By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


PAINT  and  varnish  are  the  two  main  elements 
in  conferring  comeliness  upon  the  automo- 
bile and  prolonging  its  life.  These  two  me- 
diums join  hands;  in  working  for  the  sustained 
good  looks  and  the  general  upkeep  of  the  car. 
Other  things,  naturally,  do  their  part,  but  these 
two  agencies  work  together  in  preserving  the 
beauty  of  the  vehicle  and  preventing  it  from  going 
too  rapidly  to  the  scrap  heap.  They  must,  more- 
over, be  of  a quality  above  suspicion,  and  their  ap- 
plication needs  to  be  of  the  most  skillful  sort.  A 
• poor  brush  hand  can  spoil  the  effects  of  the  best 
paint  and  varnish  made,  and  by  the  same  token  a 
poor  paint  or  varnish  may  be  laid  in  vain  by  the 
greatest  brush  vvielder  of  the  age. 

Superior  quality  is  essential  both  in  labor  and 
material,  and  in  'the  absence  of  either  the  quality 
of  the  output  is  bound  to  suffer.  It  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  painter  to  educate  his  trade  up  to  an 
appreciation  of  this  standard.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
vital  to  his  business  interests  that  the  car-using 
public  should  know  the  value — the  actual  money 
value — existing  in  the  combination  of  good  mate- 
rial and  good  workmanship.  The  average  car  own- 
er is  willing  to  pay  for  this  better  class  of  material 
and  labor  if  he  is  sure  that  his  money  will  produce 
thp  goods.  This  confidence  can  only  be  created 
and  sustained  by  the  painter. 

It  never  pays  to  cheapen  up  the  quality  of  the 
work  by  an  application  of  inferior  labor  and  ma- 
terial ; such  a policy  may  apparently  succeed  for  a 
time,  but  the  achievement  is  short-lived.  The  class 
of  car  owners  and  users  who  are  looking  for  cheap- 
ness and  are  willing  only  to  pay  for  that  class  of 
work  are  in  the  end  more  destructive  to  the  paint- 
ing business  than  any  other  form  of  competition 
that  may  be  named,  for  there  is  always  here  and 
there  a painter  willing  to  take  the  chance  by  the 
route  of  the  cheap  goods  and  cheap  workmanship. 

Only  the  other  day  the  writer  chanced  upon  an 
article  in  which  the  advice  was  freely  given  that 
every  man  may  easily  paint  his  own  car  at  a small 
outlay  of  material : and  as  to  labor,  that  is  a mere 


fraction  of  expense — three  hours,  in  the  vivid 
imagination  of  the  author,  being  all  sufficient  to 
clean  the  car  and  apply  two  coats  of  material — one 
coat  of  paint  ana  one  coat  of  enamel.  It  was  further 
stated  that  these  two  coats  were,  for  the  average 
car,  quite  enough  to  make  a finish  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. The  matter  came  into  print  through  the  me- 
dium of  an  automobile  paper  that  carries  some 
weight,  and  it  will  therefore  get  a respectful  hear- 
ing, and  catch  some  converts,  and  make  it  neces- 
sary for  the  legitimate  painter  to  combat  the  mis- 
statements presented  by  the  party  responsible  for 
it.  We  doubt  very  much  if  the  man  who  wrote  the 
paper  could,  taking  cars  as  they  come  to  the  shop, 
clean  a car  properly  in  the  time  he  recommended 
for  painting  it  completely. 

In  another  instance  a party  writes  to  know  about 
“a  paint  that  does  not  need  dryers  or  varnish ; is 
applied  with  a brush  and  not  rubbed  smooth,  and 
in  use  it  wears  smooth  and  gives  a dull  finish  that 
has  the  most  durable  qualities.”  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  the  painting  of  the  automobile  has  hardly 
passed  out  of  the  amateur  class,  and  that  to  suc- 
ceed the  painter,  whatever  his  past  accomplish- 
ments have  been,  must  henceforth  be  a public  edu- 
cator in  connection  with  having  skill  as  a painter. 
Many  freak  paints  and  colors  have  lately  been 
foisted  upon  the  markets  calculated  to  deceive  the 
very  elect,  and  to  make  the  car  owner  think  that 
it  is  almost  a sin  to  pay  a professional  painter  for 
doing  work  that  he  may  just  as  well  do  himself.  It 
is  only  fair  to  suppose  that  this  form  of  advertis- 
ing will  catch  a good  many  men  of  honest  inten- 
tions, and  move  them  to  try  out  this  method  which 
certain  writers  talk  so  glibly  of. 

Once  making  the  effort,  the  average  man  will  be 
content  to  pursue  his  life  calling  and  turn  the  work 
of  painting  the  automobile  over  to  men  trained  and 
skilled  in  it.  The  long  and  short  of  the  matter  is 
that  there  is  nothing  which  will  successfully  take 
the  place  of  fine  paint  and  varnish  to  give  the  car 
its  look  of  respectability  and  cause  it  to  wear  its 
full  length  of  days.  The  men  of  magic,  and  the 
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weavers  of  romance  may,  for  a little  temporary 
public  notice,  put  forth  a batter  of  pigment  that 
has  the  earmarks  of  the  real  thing,  but  the  actual 
permanence  of  the  dope  is  as  the  grass  that 
groweth  up  in  the  morning  and  withereth  in  the 
evening.  The  painter  of  real  worth  need  not  fear 
these  amateur  paint  slingers,  for  over  and  beyond 
them  there  is  a great  company  of  car  owners  ready 
and  willing  to  keep  him  busy  at  good  wages  in 
painting  and  finishing  the  automobile  in  a manner 
that  will  take  it  out  of  the  class  of  the  fish- 
monger’s cart. 

A method  of  painting  the  automobile  has  lately 
been  described  which  embraces  the  use  of  a japan 
ground  paint  or  color,  thinned  with  turpentine  to  a 
paste  and  then  thinned  with  linseed  oil  until  the 
right  working  consistency  is  obtained.  A couple 
of  coats  are  applied  with  an  ox  hair  brush,  then 
lightly  rubbed  with  pumice  stone  flour,  and  an- 
other coat  then  applied  as  before,  and  in  due  time 
rubbed  again  very  lightly.  It  is  next  brightened 
up  with  linseed  oil  rubbed  on  with  cheesecloth  and 
thoroughly  rubbed  dry.  This  seems  like  a very 
superficial  way  of  painting  a car.  Certainly  it  is 
without  good  looks,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see,  it  has 
no  promise  of  durability.  Rubbing  a coat  or  two 
coats  of  paint  with  pumice  stone,  and  then  smear- 
ing on  a glaze  of  linseed  oil  adds  no  element  of 
strength  to  the  surface.  The  rubbing  weakens  the 
power  of  the  paint  film  and  the  glazing  of  oil  which 
is  immediately  wiped  off  offers  nothing  of  perma- 
nent value  to  either  the  protection  or  the  appear- 
ance of  the  surface  in  its  final  state.  To  the  un- 
learned in  the  chemistry  and  science  of  paint,  this 
way  of  making  the  car  look  a little  different  than 
its  old  self  may  have  a certain  fascination,  but  to 
the  man  acquainted  with  the  deeper  things  of  the 
business  it  doesn’t  deserve  even  the  merit  of  being 
called  shabby.  It  is  simply  a false  pretense. 
Therefore,  turn  away  from  these  shabby  tricks 
masquerading  under  the  name  of  painting  and 
hold  fast  to  the  system  which  provides  thorough- 
going painting  methods.  Hustle  for  the  business 
that  pays ; the  business  which  comes  from  that 
class  of  car  owners  who  know  and  appreciate  first- 
class  painting  and  finishing,  and  are  willing  to  pay 
a fair  price  for  having  this  better  class  of  work 
performed. 

There  is  plenty  of  this  kind  of  mid-summer  busi- 
ness to  be  picked  up  now ; possibly  it  may  come 
under  the  head  of  light  repairs,  but  in  this  sort  of 
work  there  is  a good  profit  and  usually  quick  re- 
turns. Even  in  these  light  repair  jobs  it  pays  to 
clean  the  car  up  fine  and  neat,  with  all  the  under 
parts  made  every  whit  spick  and  span.  If  the  body 
of  the  car  is  to  get  a coat  of  paint  let  it  have  a 
light  rubbing  with  pumice  stone  flour  to  break 
down  the  nibs  of  dirt  and  cut  away  the  scum  on 
the  surface.  This  will  disclose  an  adhesive  film 
on  which  to  fasten  the  coat  of  color.  Make  this 
coat  to  carry  to  every  four  parts  of  turpentine  at 
least  one  part  of  raw  linseed  oil,  and  after  applica- 
tion let  it  stand  over  night  before  flowing  on  the 
varnish.  For  an  old  and  considerably  worn  fabric 
of  paint  and  varnish  this  color  carrying  a reinforc- 
ing- element  of  linseed  oil  to  give  it  life  and  a su- 
perior adhesiveness  will  prove  correct  practice. 

In  some  cases  the  surface  will  be  found  in  a con- 
dition to  warrant  the  omission  of  the  flat  or  dead 
color,  substituting  therefor  a coat  of  varnish- 


color.  Clean  the  work  up  as  described  for  the  flat 
color,  and  then  flow  the  varnish-color  on  just  as 
the  varnish  coat  would  be  handled,  thus  giving  the 
surface  the  benefit  of  a good  depth  of  pigment  and 
a rich  flow  of  varnish.  In  due  time  sweep  the 
gloss  off  by  a gentle  rub  with  pumice  stone  flour, 
and  over  this  foundation  put  the  coat  of  finishing 
varnish  for  quick  work.  For  a little  better  class 
of  job,  after  rubbing  down,  stripe  with  whatever 
lines  are  desired,  and  then  flow  on  a coat  of  rub- 
bing varnish.  Let  this  coat  stand  until  it  is  well 
dried  out  and  then  apply  a solid  rubbing  with  the 
pumice  stone  flour  and  water.  Clean  up  carefully 
and  la)r  on  the  finishing  varnish.  For  a moderate- 
ly light  repair  job  this  will  turn  the  car  out  in  fine 
shape,  and  fit  to  wear  for  a reasonable  period  of 
service — say,  six  months,  when  given  the  right 
kind  of  care 

Just  now  we  are  hearing  much  of  the  oversea 
blue,  royal  maroon,  periscope  gray  and  dustproof 
gray,  coupe  green,  etc.  Some  new  business  may 
be  worked  up  with  these  colors  praised,  as  they 
rightly  may  be,  for  their  fine  color  possibilities, 
and  for  the  chance  they  offer  of  affording  some- 
thing new  and  original  to  the  car-using  public.  The 
oversea  blue,  for  example,  is  a color  of  splendid 
tone,  and  for  a touring  car,  or  a car  for  city  serv- 
ice, it  gives  some  unusually  handsome  effects  when 
carefully  placed.  Over  a surface  in  fair  condition, 
one  coat  of  flat  color  and  then  one  coat  of  varnish- 
color,  with  a couple  of  fine  lines  cast  around  the 
outer  surface  of  the  panels,  and  all  duly  finished 
in  proper  order  with  a pale  finishing  varnish,  a 
durable  and  excellent  finish  may  be  produced.  The 
periscope  gray,  a color  with  the  blue  of  the  sea  and 
the  gray  of  the  morning  in  it,  will  at  the  minimum 
amount  of  outlay  of  labor  and  material,  show  off 
beautifully  on  one  of  these  light  repair  painting 
jobs,  and  the  profits  will  be  good,  for  it  is  a color 
that  can  be  put  in  shape  quick  and  at  less  expense 
than  most  pigments.  Maroon  has  always  been  an 
attractive  color,  and  this  royal  maroon  has  enough 
modesty  and  dignity  to  give  it  a place  in  the  esteem 
of  car  owner. 

All  these  colors,  however,  go  for  naught  unless 
fortified  with  a well-balanced  body  of  varnish.  For 
the  appearance  and  life  of  the  car  this  fabric  of  var- 
nish needs  to  be  rounded  out  and  made  strong  and 
supple  and  given  depth  enough  to  stand  the 
abusive  erosive  effects  imposed  upon  it  both  in 
road  service  and  through  cleaning  processes.  Upon 
the  class  of  repairs  above  referred  to,  the  one  or 
two  coats  of  varnish  should,  in  order  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  wear  and  tear,  be  heavy  in  body  and 
strong  of  film  and  full  of  the  life  of  good  oil  and 
gum.  These  are  the  strong  points  to  be  em- 
phasized in  connection  with  the  varnish,  and  if 
given  their  proper  proportion  in  the  system  of 
finishing,  the  results  must  be  in  the  nature  of 
value  received. 

In  this  class  of  repairs — perhaps  we  should  say 
in  all  classes — the  need  of1  leaving  the  greatest 
depth  of  varnish  possible  on  the  surface  is  urgent. 
In  the  rubbing  of  the  undercoats  of  varnish  it  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  minimum  amount,  con- 
sistent with  the  required  surfacing  standard,  will 
prove  best.  To  carry  this  plan  out  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  get  the  varnish  on  in  fine  and  smooth  shape, 
and  big  of  body,  and,  in  addition,  so  clean  that  but 
very  little  surfacing  will  be  needed  to  remove  the 
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dust  and  dirt  specks.  Having  attained  this  end  the 
rubbing  of  the  varnish  will  be  a matter  of  a small 
amount  of  work.  One  of  the  main  things  in  surfac- 
ing varnish  is  to  make  the  work  of  leveling  uniform 
— all  parts  rubbed  to  the  same  depth.  Better  wear- 
ing and  better  looking  surfaces  are  the  result  of 
this  good  care  in  rubbing.  Much  of  the  cleanliness 
to  be  had  in  finishing  comes  from  diligence  in 
washing  and  cleaning  up  the  surface  preparatory 
to  varnishing.  A heavy  coat  of  varnish  will  do  its 
part  in  sweeping  away  the  minor  dust  atoms,  but 


only  the  washing  and  tooling  out  of  the  corners, 
and  the  general  flooding  out  of  the  bigger  surface 
trash  will  suffice  to  provide  for  the  clean  finish; 
and  the  clean  finish,  let  us  say  here,  will  invariably 
wear  longer,  and  look  handsomer  during  the  wear- 
ing, than  the  dirty  or  near  dirty  one.  Not  only  ihis 
fact,  but  another  of  equal  importance  is  that  clean 
work  is  an  advertisement  of  exceptional  value.  It 
carries  a certain  measure  of  prestige  for  the  shop 
and  for  the  proprietor  that  never  fails  to  impress 
the  observing  car  owner. 


Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law. 


Painters  and  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Acts. 

MOST,  if  not  all,  of  the  Workmen’s  Compen- 
sation Acts  provide  that  injury  to  “casual” 
employes  shall  not  be  subject  to  pay- 
ments. Hence  a decision  recently  handed  down 
by  the  California  District  Court  of  Appeal,  to  the 
effect  that  a painter,  employed  by  the  owner  of  a 
building  to  work  on  it  for  a very  short  time,  is  a 
“casual”  employe  and  not  entitled  to  a compensa- 
tion award  under  the  California  laws,  will  prove  of 
interest  throughout  the  country.  (Blood  vs.  In- 
dustrial Accident  Commission,  157  Pacific  Re- 
porter, 1140.) 

Blood  owned  a two-story  building  and  employed 
one  Heck,  a house  painter,  to  apply  two  coats  of 
paint,  Blood  furnishing  the  necessary  materials, 
and  Heck  agreeing  to  do  the  work  at  $3.50  per  day. 
The  employment  was  not  for  any  definite  period 
of  time,  but  the  job  was  such  as  to  require  only 
about  two  weeks.  On  the  first  day  Heck  was  ac- 
cidentally injured,  suffering  a temporary  total  dis- 
ability, on  account  of  which  the  State  Industrial 
Commission  made  an  award  in  his  favor  under  the 
California  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  Blood 
appealed  to  the  District  Court  of  Appeal,  which  an- 
nulled the  award  on  the  ground  that  Heck  was  a 
“casual”  employe,  within  the  provision  of  the  law 
declaring  that  the  act  shall  not  apply  to  such  em- 
ployes. “There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that 
Blood  was  engaged  in  any  business  which,  in  its 
usual  course,  if  at  all,  called  for  the  employment  of 
house  painters,”  said  the  higher  court.  The  opin- 
ion cites  a Massachusetts  decision  as  supporting 
the  decision. 


Tenant’s  Agency  in  Ordering  Improvements. 

EHRHARDT  BROTHERS  DECORATING 
COMPANY  of  St.  Louis  has  won  a suit  be- 
fore the  Missouri  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peals involving  the  right  of  a decorator  to  enforce 
a mechanic’s  lien  against  premises  for  work  done 
at  the  instance  of  a tenant. 

A candy  company  leased  a building  from  the 
owner  under  a written  agreement  that  the  latter 
would  “decorate  the  first  floor  of  said  premises  in 
a manner  suitable  for  the  business  to  be  conducted 
by  the  lessee  at  a cost  not  to  exceed  $400.”  This 


was  not  done,  but  the  owner’s  agent  had  previously 
and  verbally  authorized  the  tenant  to  have  the  dec- 
orations made,  and,  accordingly,  the  tenant  em- 
ployed plaintiff  to  do  the  work.  The  owner,  having 
refused  to  pay  plaintiff’s  charges,  the  decorating 
company  instituted  proceedings  to  enfo'rce  a lien 
against  the  premises,  but  a lien  was  denied  by  the 
trial  court  on  the  ground  that  the  candy  company, 
as  tenant,  was  not  authorized  to  bind  the  landlord 
for  the  cost  of  the  work.  In  reversing  the  judg- 
ment, and  holding  that  plaintiff  had  made  out  a 
case  warranting  a lien,  the  St.  Louis  Court  of  Ap- 
peals said  (186  Southwestern  Reporter,  1114)  : 
“It  must  be  conceded  that  thet  mere  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant  alone  does  not  create  an 
agency  in  the  tenant  authorizing  him  to  bind  the 
landlord’s  interest  in  the  property  for  improve- 
ments voluntarily  made  by  him ; though  it  is  other- 
wise where,  by  the  terms  of  the  letting,  the  tenant 
is  obliged  to  make  the  improvements  upon  the 
property  beneficial  to  the  owner.  * * * But 

property  of  a landlord  may  become  subject  to  a 
mechanic’s  lien  for  improvements  made  by  the 
tenant  by  virtue  of  a contract,  contained  in  the 
lease  or  otherwise,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  con- 
stitute the  tenant  the  landlord’s  agent  for  making 
the  improvements.  * * * If  the  arrangement 

made  for  having  the  work  done  was  such  as  plain- 
tiff’s evidence  tends  to  show,  through  an  oral  con- 
versation between  an  officer  of  the  tenant  and  the 
owner’s  agent,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  suffices, 
prima  facie,  to  show  a contract  between  the  lessor 
and  lessee  by  virtue  whereof  the  lessee  was  con- 
stituted the  lessor’s  agent  in  contracting  for  the 
making  of  the  improvements,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  surrounding  facts  and  circumstances.  The 
subsequent  execution  of  the  written  lease,  merely 
providing,  in  general  terms,  that  the  lessor  would 
decorate  the  first  floor,  did  not  operate  to  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  prior  oral  agreement : for  the  two 
are  in  no  wise  inconsistent  or  conflicting.  By  its 
very  terms  the  written  provision  contemplated  that 
the  work  was  to  be  done  in  a manner  suitable  for 
the  lessee’s  purpose.  That  was  a matter  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  lessee  : and  it  would  be  but  natural, 
and  quite  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  writing, 
that  the  lessor  authorized  the  lessee  to  contract  for 
the  work,  to  be  done  according  to  its  direction. 
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The  Law  and  Presence  of  Mind. 

OF  the  journeyman  painter  at  work  in  an  ob- 
viously dangerous  place  the  law  requires 
the  exercise  of  presence  of  mind.  The 
Goddess  of  Justice  does' not  look  with  favor  on  the 
absent-minded  man.  So,  it  happens  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  an  em- 
ploye engaged  in  painting  a)  girder  twenty  feet 
above  the  floor  of  a foundry  and  near  the  runway 
of  a traveling  crane  was  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence  in  resting  his  hand  on  the  crane  track, 
precluding  recovery  by  him  for  injury  sustained 
through  the  crane  passing  over  his  hand.  (Penn- 
sylvania Supreme  Court,  Lowry  vs.  Baldwin  Lo- 
comotive Works,  97  Atlantic  Reporter,  1049.)  The 
following  extract  from  the  opinion  shows,  how- 
ever, that,  where  a painter  engaged  in  such  work  is 
not  familiar  with  operations  in  the  place  where  he 
is  working,  or  if  his  danger  is  discovered,  he  is  en- 
titled to  warning: — 

“The  craneman  * * * testified  that  the 

crane  had  been  traveling  up  and  down  the  shop 
every  five  or  ten  minutes  on  the  morning  of  the 
accident:  that  he  had  not  even  seen  plaintiff  at 
work,  and  was  not  aware  that  the  girder  was  be- 
ing painted ; consequently  he  gave  no  notice  to 
plaintiff  of  his  intention  to  start  the  crane,  which 
had  been  stopped  temporarily  a few  moments  be- 
fore the  accident  near  where  plaintiff  was  work- 
ing. The  plaintiff  could  have  avoided  all  danger 
by  grasping  the  side,  or  flange,,  of  the  girder  on 
which  the  track  was  located,  instead  of  catching 
the  rail.  Under  these  circumstances  no  excuse  has 
been  shown  on  the  part  of  plaintiff  for  his  failure 
to  observe  such  reasonable  precautions  as  would 
have  prevented  the  injury.  * * * He  was  per- 

fectly familiar  with  his  surroundings,  fully  aware 
of  the  dangers  incident  to  his  position,  and  real- 
ized the  necessity  of  avoiding  contact  with  the 
moving  crane  as  he  looked  along  the  track  to  as- 
certain its  position  before  placing  his  hand  on  the 
rail.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  foreman,  who 
was  working  with  plaintiff,  and  assisting  in  paint- 
ing the  girder,  had  undertaken  to  warn  him  of  the 
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approach  of  the  crane,  or  that  plaintiff  himself  nad 
taken  the  precaution  of  notifying  the  operator  of 
his  position  and  the  work  at  wbich  he  was  en- 
gaged. While  the  operator,  from  his  position  in 
the  cage  attached  to  the  crane,  might  have  seen 
plaintiff  had  he  looked  in  his  direction,  he  did  not 
do  so,  but  looked  downward,  keeping  in  view  tt>e 
workmen  employed  on  the  floor  of  the  shop,  as 
required  of  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.” 


Dealer’s  Liability  for  Explosion  of  Goods. 

IN  a law  suit  which  originated  in  Boston  it  appears 
that  plaintiff  was  sent  by  his  employer  to  a deal- 
er’s store  to  obtain  a can  of  lime  to  be  used  in 
whitewashing.  While  this  can  was  being  opened 
in  plaintiff’s  presence,  by  the  use  of  a pocket  knife, 
the  can  exploded,  injuring  plaintiff.  To  recover 
damages  for  this  injury  he  brought  suit  against  the 
dealer,  but  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  has  ordered  dismissal  of  the  suit  on  the 
ground  that  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  dealer 
was  shown.  (Kusick  vs.  Thorndike  & Hix,  112 
Northeastern  Reporter,  1025.)  The  court  says: — 
“In  an  action  of  this  kind,  it  is  well  settled  that 
it  is  necessary  to  prove  negligence  of  the  defend- 
ant. * * * The  defendant  was  not  the  manu- 

facturer of  the  lime.  If  there  was  anything  defec- 
tive or  dangerous  in  its  composition,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  how  it  came  there  or  what  it  was. 
In  the  sale  of  such  an  article,  in  the  absence  of  evi- 
dence that  it  is  intrinsically  dangerous,  the  seller 
cannot  be  charged  with  negligence  unless  it  be 
shown  that  he  knew  or  ought  to  have  known  of  its 
unsafe  and  harmful  qualities.” 


Material  Man’s  Right  to  Lien. 

WHEN  a dealer  furnishes  materials  to  the 
owner  of  a building  for  use  in  improving 
it,  his  right  to  a mechanic’s  lien  against 
that  building  cannot  be  defeated  by  the  act  of  the 
owner  in  using  the  materials  elsewhere.  (Haney 
vs.  Moorehead,  61  Pennsylvania  Superior  Court 
Reports,  187.) 


Saving  the  Family  Business 

A True  Story  of  How  a Dead  Paint  Store  Was  Brought  to  Life. 


By  Frederick 

JIM  WELLS  worked  in  a foundry.  It  was  not 
at  all  to  his  taste,  and  was  quite  out  of  keep- 
ing with  his  abilities,  but  the  job  was  the 
first  that  presented  itself,  after  leaving  school,  and 
with  his  characteristic  stick-to-a-tive-ness  he 
worked  patiently,  with  his  weather  eye  open,  wait- 
ing for  something  better  to  present  itself. 

Years  ago  Jim’s  father  had  started  a paint  store 
and,  from  a fine  earlier  business,  had  slipped  into 
the  commonplace  and  jogged  along  in  mediocre 
fashion,  handicapped  by  a growing  lack  of 
originality  and  ability  to  keep  up  with  the  times. 


Arnold  Farrar. 

Jim  had  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  and 
he  had  never  dreamed  of  stepping  from  the  school 
room  to  the  foundry,  but  Jim’s  folks  needed  quick 
help  and  he  furnished  it.  but  the  blaze  and  blast, 
the  grim  and  deafening  roar  were  getting  on  his 
nerves.  He  came  to  hate  his  work.  The  surround- 
ings were  uncongenial  and  when  lunch  hour  came 
Jim  was  always  found  by  himself,  dreaming  of  the 
future,  or  he  would  hurry  through  his  sandwiches 
and  cold  coffee  and  take  to  the  open  road  where 
he  would  get  a breath  of  fresh  air — and  plan. 

One  August  morning  he  walked  slowly  out 
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through  the  little  gate  in  the  fence  surrounding 
Wells’  home  and  passed  on  down  through  the  little 
town  to  the  hot  smoking  foundry  at  its  edge. 

There  was  a new  light  in  Jim’s  eyes,  a light  of 
determination,  he  was  going  to  quit  the  foundry 
— and  quit  the  family.  There  was  little  there  to 
keep  him  now,  the  father  was  earning  a scant  liv- 
ing at  the  paint  store,  his  brother  Bud  was  al- 
ready making  a little  and  Kate  would  graduate 
next  spring  and  be  able  to  add  her  earnings  to  the 
family  income.  He  was  not  needed. 

As  he  went  on  down  the  street  he  passed  the  “J. 
M.  Wells’  Paint  Store”  and  mentally  commented 
upon  its  appearance.  Father  had  certainly  lost 
his  grip  and  so  had  the  store.  It  was  shabby  and 
uninviting  in  appearance,  the  windows  were  soiled 
and  absolutely  lacking  in  sales-getting  qualities, 
the  sign  was  rusty,  through,  the  windows  he  saw 
dusty  shelves  sagging  with  ill-kept  stock. 

The  store  had  not  always  been  like  this  and 
neither  had  father.  It  was  on  a good  corner1  and 
had  a good  reputation  for  honesty  and  square  deal- 
ing, but  the  goods  didn’t  move,  customers  went 
on  down  the  street  to  more  attractive  places,  but 
Jim  argued  that  he  couldn’t  help  it,  he  was  tired  of 
all  the  old  ways,  the  old  store,  the  old  town,  the  old 
home,  he  was  going  to  strike  out  for  something 
new.  He  would  take  to  the  long  road  of  adventure, 
the  main  traveled  road  that  leads  out  from  com- 
mon places  to  the  wide,  more  beautiful  country  ol 
experiment — he  would  know  what  lies  beyond. 

As  he  neared  the  foundry  he  joined  others  of 
the  young  workmen,  and  swung  in  through  the 
big  gate,  yawning  like  a huge,  hungry  mouth, 
drawing  people  into  its  jaws  in  selfish  greed. 

Jim  worked  away  as  usual  without  complaining, 
without  comment  on  sociability ; his  mind  was  far 
away,  and  at  noon  again  he  hurried  through  his 
luncheon;  and  passed  out  through  the  gate  and 
down  the  road  which  led  away  from  the  town,  and 
the  hot  throbbing  iron  works.  He  was  tired  of 
everything  that  pertained  to  it,  it  was  alien  to  his 
every  thought  and  ambition,  others  had  left  and 
gone  out  and  done  well,  and  so  would  he. 

Many  things  went  over  and  over  in  Jim’s  mind, 
with  the  conclusion  that  he  would  not  go  back  to 
the  foundry,  even  another  half  day  would  be  un- 
bearable, and  he  indulged  in  the  delicious  adven- 
ture of  stretching  on  the  green,  grassy  bank  of  the 
little  river  that  ran  away  from  the  town.  The  cool 
breezes  were  encouragement  and  the  blue  skies  a 
promise.  As  the  big  whistles  screeched  the  close 
of  the  noon  hour,  he  lay  in  happy  defiance,  he  would 
never  respond  to  it  again. 

It  was  Monday,  and  he  was  always  paid  up  un- 
til Saturday,  so  the  loss  would  be  only  a half  day, 
he  would  go  back  for  his  salary  that  night  and  leave 
town  the  next  morning. 

He  wandered  in  the  friendly  open  and  thought 
and  dreamed  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  started 
back  home  to  do  the  little  things  necessary  before 
so  important  an  event.  He  thought  of  the  burden 
of  his  father’s  life  and  as  he  passed  the  store  he 
could  not  but  stop  and  look  in.  The  store  needed 
happiness,  it  needed  house  cleaning,  it  needed  or- 
der and  the  fresh  inviting  look  of  new  paint.  He 
went  inside.  Father  was  sitting  in  an  armchair 
near  the  window  reading  the  Salem  Gazette  and 
Jim  could  not  help  but  think  how  much  better 
it  would  have  been  if  that  time  was  occupied  in 


cleaning  up  the  old  store,  giving  it  a smile — but 
he  was  going  in  the  morning,  so  why  worry  about 
these  impersonal  details. 

He  had  his  own  future  to  plan ; still,  there  crept 
in  a certain  sense  of  responsibility  toward  those 
who  had  cared  for  him  through  all  his  younger 
years.  They  had  all  worked  hard,  had  been  good 
to  one  another,  but  something  in  the  distance  called 
and  it  was  hard  for  Jim  to  argue  in  their  favor. 

Father  looked  up  as  he  came  in  and  commented 
on  his  absence  from  the  foundry.  “I  am  off  for  the 
day,”  Jim  answered  simply  and  without  expression. 
His  father  stared  at  him  over  his  heavy  rimmed 
glasses.  He  had  come  of  late  not  to  question  Jim. 
He  was  growing  into  manhood  and  had  the  right  to 
decide  things  for  himself. 

He  stood  with  his  fists  on  his  hips,  and  looked 
around,  mentally  commenting  on  the  very  ap- 
parent reason  for  trade  falling  off.  The  place  hadn’t 
smiled  in  years  and  its  character  had  become  such 
as  to  repel  trade  rather  than  invite  it. 

There  loomed  in  his  mind  a picture  of  what  it 
might  be  and  he  wondered  if  he  couldn't  do  just  a 
little  for  the  old  man  before  leaving,  and  good, 
strong  thoughts  crept  up  into  decision  and  action. 

“Why  don’t  you  lay  off  this  afternoon,  Father, 
and  take  a rest?  You  look  tired.  I’ll  keep  store 
while  you’re  gone.” 

The  father  was  not  used  to  offers  of  this  kind 
and  he  thought  it  rather  strange,  but  he  accepted 
without  comment,  as  usual. 

“You  won’t  need  any  help  to  wait  on  the  trade. 
There  ain’t  much  coming  in  these  days,  Jim;  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,  but  my  friends  seem  to  sort 
of  fallen  away.” 

Jim  knew  the  reason,  but  he  said  nothing. 

Father  went  over  to  the  house  and  sat  around 
in  the  back  yard  shade,  puffing  his  old  pipe,  while 
Mrs.  Wells  busied  herself  with  the  many  things 
always  crowding  her  time. 

Meanwhile,  Jim  was  at  work.  He  looked  at  the 
house  paint  stock,  it  certainly  was  an  awful  jumble. 
How  could  anybody  expect  to  find  anything  in  such 
disorder.  The  labels  were  faded  so  that  the  color 
numbers  were  unreadable.  Another  search,  there 
wasn’t  a single  advertising  sign  in  the  place  less 
than  five  years  old,  and  then  he  looked  out  toward 
the  street.  The  only  place  he  could  get  a clear 
view  was  through  the  open  door.  The  window 
glass  had  not  had  a bath  in  months.  It  was  dusty 
on  the  inside,  the  “display”  a mess,  and  the  whole 
place  an  absolute  killer  for  trade. 

Jim  had  a big  heart,  and  he  really  wanted  to  do 
something  to  help  the  folks  before  he  left,  and  with 
a mind  buoyed  up  by  the  promise  of  future  rest  and 
freedom  he  started  to  work.  He  knew  a little 
about  his  father’s  business  connections,  from  whom 
he  had  bought  his  goods  in  the  past,  etc.  He 
started  taking  all  the  stock  down  and  piling  it  up 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  making  a clean  sweep 
of  all  the  side  walls.  Then  he  straightened,  washed 
off  the  shelves  and,  when  thoroughly  dry,  started 
painting  them. 

This  took  him  until  dinner  time,  and  not  having 
returned  home  at  the  usual  hour,  Bud  came  down 
to  hustle  him  home.  Needless  to  say,  the  younger 
brother  was  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  the  old 
place,  and  at  the  supper  table  threw  a bomb  into 
the  family  quiet  by  explaining: — 

“Jim  has  upset  the  whole  store,  Pa;  he’s  got 
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everything  in  the  place  piled  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  it  looks  like  moving  day.  You  wait  ’till 
you  see  it.” 

Jim  remained  quiet  while  they  all  stared  at  him, 
and  his  father  asked  for  an  explanation. 

“I  am  just  cleaning  up  a bit,”  he  said.  “Nothing 
rough.  I thought  I might  as  well  put  in  the  day 
at  good  work.” 

That  night  Jim  went  out  into  the  moonlight 
again  and  dreamed  and  planned  for  his  future,  but 
his  idea  to  change  the  old  store  before  he  left  grew 
in  strength.  It  was  something  new,  creative,  and 
he  loved  the  work  of  exercising  his  own  initiative. 

Next  morning  he  was  up  bright  and  early  and 
had  left  home  before  his  father,  who  later  found 
him  busily  working  at  the  store,  and  after  a few 
remonstrances,  followed  Jim’s  direction,  and  put 
his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  earnest. 

Following  his  son’s  suggestions,  he  wrote  to  his 
manufacturer  and  asked  for  new  labels  for  all  the 
stock  on  hand,  asked  for  new  advertising  matter 
and  color  cards  for  the  various  brands  carried.  I-Ie 
cleaned  out  the  window  and  washed  the  glass  and, 
at  Jim’s  further  instructions,  started  painting  the 
outside  of  the  store. 

Old  Sy  Hicks  came  along  with  the  comment : — 
“What  are  you  going  to  do,  Jed — sell  out?” 

“Nothing  doing,  Sy,  just  fixing  up  a bit.  You 
see,  Jim  is  taking  a day  or  two  off  to  help.” 

Old  Sy  went  down  the  street  and  spread  the 
news. 

Martin  Fairchild,  one  of  the  town’s  successful 
merchants,  happened  along  with  : — “Good  boy,  Jed. 
You  have  a fine  location  here  and,  with  proper  care, 
you’ll  have  a Packard  next.” 

Wells’  store  was  taking  a new  lease  of  life.  The 
interior  was  completely  changed,  shelves  were 
switched,  counters  moved,  the  old  stove,  which  had 
always  remained  up  all  summer,  was  taken  down 
and  set  in  the  back  shed,  and  a newly  painted  table 
took  its  place,  piled  with  an  assortment  of  screen 
paints  and  varnish  stains,  and  attractive  signs  an- 
nounced sales  at  tempting  prices. 

Jim  and  the  old  man  painted  everything  paint- 
able,  washed  and  kalsomined  the  walls — father 
working  on  in  silence  and  not  without  a little  re- 
sentment and  misgivings  as  to  the  sense  of  Jim’s 
policy,  but  as  they  worked  on  and  the  store  began 
to  improve  in  appearance,  Jim  began  to  whistle. 

People  going  by  stopped  in,  many  of  them 
bought  and  they  all  went  out  through  the  town 
talking  about  Wells’  store  recovery — Dr.  Paint  had 
cured  it. 

The  news  had  reached  the  mother  of  the  Wells 
family  and,  while  the  young  daughter  was  getting 
the  supper,  she  came  down  to  look  things  over.  It 
was  certainly  great  and  they  all  went  home  with  a 
lighter  step,  with  higher  chins,  and  with  a new 
sense  of  responsibility  and  ambition. 

Jim  began  to  plan.  He  knew  almost  everybody 
in  town  and  he  in  turn  was  favorably  known  by 
them.  He  knew  just  how  much  painting  ought  to 
be  done  and  by  whom.  The  color  cards  they  had 
asked  to  be  shipped  by  special  delivery  would  be 
there  the  next  morning.  Jim  sat  up  long  into  the 
cool  night  writing  letters  on  the  new  stationery, 
some  on  house  paint,  where  it  was  needed,  and 
advocating  barn  paint  to  others,  repainting  of  porch 
furniture  to  still  another  lot,  shingle  stains  and  ce- 
ment coating  and  varnishes  to  a fourth,  and  so  on, 


and  in  the  morning  he  enclosed  appropriate  color 
cards  and  sent  them  off. 

Then  he  and  father  kept  at  the  old  store  cleaning. 
Even  the  store  room,  basement  and  shed  were 
given  the  surprise  of  their  rubbishy  lives. 

The  express  brought  the  show  cards,  wall  hang- 
ers, etc.  These  were  appropriately  displayed,  the 
window  was  trimmed,  and  now,  absolutely  against 
the  old  man’s  wishes,  Jim  put  an  ad  in  the  paper. 
He  was  a little  daring,  but  he  felt  that  it  would  pull. 
He  had  read  a lot  of  advertisements  and  he  knew 
his  particular  public,  and  on  the  way  home  to  sup- 
per that  night  he  stopped  at  the  local  newspaper 
office,  had  a long  talk  with  the  editor,  who  was  a 
popular  town  figure,  and  paid  for  the  advertisement 
in  white  enamel. 

Something  had  come  over  Jim.  He  felt  that  ac- 
complishment was  a privilege,  ambition  had  welled 
up  and  made  him  strong.  The  noise  and  blast  of 
the  foundry  seemed  to  fade  into  unreality  and  the 
whole  world  took  on  a warmer  color  and  beckoned 
him.  He  would  surely  go  the  next  day. 

His  parents  repeatedly  questioned  him  about  his 
absence  from  work,  but  he  told  them  he  had  a 
week’s  vacation,  and  thought,  instead  of  leaving 
town,  he  would  stick  around  home  and  help  as  he 
could. 

Mrs.  Wells  seemed  now  to  have  caught  the  spirit 
of  rejuvenation.  She  came  to  the  store  and  got 
some  varnish  stains  and  started  to  do  a little  re- 
decorating around  the  house,  a thing  she  had  not 
thought  of  in  years,  and  when  she  had  done  over 
the  dining  room  chairs,  other  things  began  to  look 
a little  shabby  by  comparison  and,  with  the  fam- 
ily’s help  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  evening,  thev 
repapered  the  dining  room  ; cut,  turned  and  sewed 
together  the  good  parts  of  the  old  carpet  so  that 
it  made  a fair  sized  rug,  and  painted  the  blank  floor 
edge  with  floor  paint. 

My!  how  cheerful  things  looked.  Kate  brought 
from  the  garden  a bunch  of  bright  poppies  and 
bachelor  buttons  for  a centerpiece.  The  whole  room 
grew  cheery  and  reflected  its  new  and  happy  spirit 
on  all  the  family.  How  things  had  changed. 
Mother  even  took  to  curling  her  hair  and  tucking 
a daisy  in  it.  Bud,  too,  was  caught  in  the  cheer-up 
fever,  and  asked  if  he  could  not  paint  the  old  chairs 
on  the  porch.  So  enthusiastic  was  he  that  he  got 
Jim  to  go  down  and  unlock  the  store  in  the  eve- 
ning and  get  out  the  material. 

The  town  people  began  to  say  that  the  Wells  had 
fallen  heir  to  a snug  sum. 

By  Friday  the  store  would  never  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  its  closest  friend.  It  loomed  in  the 
block  like  bright  hollyhocks  against  its  drab  sur- 
roundings. People  sat  up  and  took  notice  and  be- 
gan their  purchases. 

The  Wells’  home,  too,  furnished  a convincing  ar- 
gument in  its  bright  example  of  what  a little  paint- 
ing will  do. 

The  old  stock  had  been  relabeled  and  went  so 
fast  that  they  were  obliged  to  telegraph  for  addi- 
tional goods. 

Credits  were  looked  into  and  a systematic  collec- 
tion campaign  started,  and  Bud  came  down  of  his 
own  accord  to  help  in  the  “service”  end  of  the  store 
— Jim  was  strong  on  this. 

It  was  Saturday  now,  and  into  Jim’s  heart  had 
crept  a little  indecision.  The  friendly  world  seemed 
not  so  far  away,  but  drew  him  closer  to  home  and 
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invited  him  to  stay.  Trade  had  picked  up  wonder- 
fully, and  he  felt  that  it  might  grow  into  a sub- 
stantial business. 

Old  man  Wells  seemed  to  have  taken  a new  lease 
of  life.  He  began  to  talk  of  old  times,  and  to  be 
more  cheery  and  companionable  to  his  old  friends, 
and  was  more  keenly  interested  in  what  went  on 
about  him. 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon  ,and  Jim  had  fixed  up 


the  cement  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  store,  trimmed 
out  the  dead  branches  from  the  trees,  and  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  elaborate  window  trim,  so 
it  could  be  working  over  Sunday.  He  had  quite 
a little  knack  of  lettering,  and  just  before  closing 
time  father  went  back  into  the  shed  and  found  him 
busily  at  work  on  a large  sign.  He  had  it  sketched 
in  pencil  and,  looking  down,  he  read,  “J.  M.  Wells 
& Son.” 


“The  Paint  Store”  of  Springfield 

Successful  Massachusetts  House  Describes  Its  Policy. 

By  George  Wilfred  Wright. 


UTT  NOW  your  business  from  the  ground 
Hi  floor  up,”  is  the  substance  of  the  idea  on 
which  the  large  paint  business  of  the  F. 
L.  Hewes  & Co.,  Inc.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  built. 
This  wonderfully  terse  and  trim  expression  has 
such  a breadth  of  meaning  and  may  be  so  widely 
applied  that  I asked  L.  S.  Hewes,  the  son  of  the 
wide-awake  proprietor  of  this  concern,  just  how  it 
has  worked  out  in  their  company.  “My  father,  F. 
L.  Hewes,  has  always  been  in  the  paint  business,” 
was  the  reply,  “and  he  learned  paint,  painting  and 
painters  so  thoroughly  that  it  was  not  difficult, 
when  he  established  his  business,  to  talk  to  the 
paint  contractor  and  job  painter  on  practical  lines, 
or  in  other  words,  to  sell  them  paint  based  on  the. 
experience  of  the  user.”  There’s  a happy  thought 
here  for  the  salesman  in  any  line,  but  paints  in  par- 
ticular. 

The  more  familiar  a salesman  is  with  his  respec- 
tive commodities  the  better  chance  of  establishing 
a circle  of  customers.  One  of  the  best  gold  chain 
manufacturers  in  this  country  learned  his  trade  by 
working  at  the  bench.  After  working  in  every 
branch  of  the  manufacturing  end,  he  then  went  on 
the  road  to  sell,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
product  and  familiarity  with  every  process  of  chain 
making  made  him  thrice  valuable  to  his  customers 
and  soon  placed  him  among  the  foremost  and  most 
successful  salesmen  who'  were  handling  this  line  of 
merchandise.  A paint  salesman  should  know  as 
much,  if  not  more,  about  paint  and  its  application 
as  the  man  who  does  the  job,  for  never  before  was 
the  public  making  more  inquiry  into  the  wearing 
and  lasting  quality  of  paint  than  at  the  present 
time. 

The  founder  of  the  Hewes  Company,  F.  L. 
Hewes,  learned  the  painter’s  trade  and  was  en- 
gaged much  of  his  time  on  a “swing  stage”  in  his 
early  years.  It  was  while  working  in  this  way  that 
he  studied  out  the  needs  of  the  painter  and  learned 
from  experimental  knowledge  exactly  what  the 
painter  and  the  paint-buying  public  really  needed. 
Mr.  Hewes’  first  business  experience  was  in  West- 
field,  Mass.,  in  the  sash  and  blind  store  of  his  uncle, 
D.  D.  Hewes.  Here  he  was  engaged  five  years. 
Later  he  came  to  Springfield  and  represented  a 
paint  business,  carrying  the  line  of  the  well-known 
Boston  house  of  Wadsworth,  Howland  & Co. 


But  it  was  impossible  to  keep  a man  of  the  stuff 
Hewes  was  made  of  from  forging  ahead.  Resource- 
ful, energetic,  full  of  business  vim  and  vigor,  he  de- 
cided in  a few  years  to  cut  loose  from  every  dealer 
and  enter  the  paint  field  entirely  independent.  The 
retail  trade,  full  of  business  as  it  is,  did  not  set  its 


The  Hewes  Paint  Store. 

bounds  for  this  merchant.  He  went  further  and  in- 
cluded the  big,  inviting  wholesale  field,  of  which 
there  is  hardly  a limit.  The  business,  when  first 
established  at  8 and  10  Flarrison  avenue  years  ago, 
was  small  and  had  to  be  carefully  developed,  but 
thorough  management  and  wise  handling  of  pa- 
tronage both  local  and  distant  has  developed  it  into 
a broad  and  growing  organization.  The  territory 
covered  by  the  company  in  its  wholesale  capacity 
includes  Connecticut,  Vermont  and  Western  Mass- 
achusetts. 

Mr.  Hewes,  Sr.,  is  rarely  at  his  Springfield  store, 
most  of  his  time  being  taken  up  looking  after  the 
larger  wholesale  interests.  This  requires  constant 
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traveling  throughout  the  Western  New  England 
territory. 

Narrowing  the  business  of  the  Hewes  Company 
down  to  its  retail  establishment  and  the  local  estab- 
lishment at  Springfield,  Mr.  Hewes  stated,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  their  method  of  procuring 
local  patronage  : — “We  use  considerable  newspaper 
space  during  and  just  previous  to  the  painting  and 
renovating  season.  There  is  business  to  be  had 
this  way,  if  the  goods  are  right  and  the  right  class 
of  people  are  appealed  to.”  In  reference  to  the 
right  class  of  people,  he  further  explained  that, 
when  special  issues  of  the  papers  were  published 


Here  Hewes  Sells  Paints. 

which  would  have  a bearing  directly  on  the  real 
estate  business,  or  the  contracting  and  building 
trades,  they  used  a generous  amount  of  space  and 
wrote  the  advertising  with  the  view  of  interesting 
that  class  of  business  men. 

“AVe  use  cuts  and  effective  illustrations  in  our 
advertising/’  continued  Mr.  Hewes,  “whenever  we 
can  and  we  always  try  to  have  a striking  catch 
phrase,  if  possible,  or  a pithy  expression  of  some 
kind  that  our  readers  will  remember  when  they 
read  our  advertising.”  A big  advertising  secret  is 
given  out  here  and  merchants  who  wish  to  speed 
up  their  publicity  returns  to  a maximum  rate  of 
efficiency  will  do  well  ponder  over  this  last  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Hewes. 

It  is  said  the  advertising  of  the  great  retail  cloth- 
ing house  of  Rogers,  Peet  & Co.  has  always  pro- 
duced excellent  results  because  of  the  unique  ex- 
pressions that  always  appear  in  their  copy  in  the 
New  York  city  newspapers.  Much  of  the  advertis- 
ing, perhaps  70  per  cent,  of  that  which  fills  the 


newspaper  columns  all  over  the  country,  is  in  a 
large  measure  barren  and  unproductive  largely  be- 
cause it  is  improperly  laid  out  and  poorly  displayed 
and  often  very  carelessly  written.  It  is  an  excep- 
tionally poor  policy  to  buy  space  in  any  advertis- 
ing medium  and  then  give  no  thought  to  what  it  is 
to  contain  and  how  it  is  to  appear  when  printed. 
When  merchants  awaken  to  the  fact  that  their  ad- 
vertising must  have  force  and  originality  and  must 
stand  out  in  contrast  to  other  advertising  on  the 
printed  page,  there  will  be  a swelling  of  receipts 
which  will  gloriously  surprise  the  owner  of  the 
cash,  register. 

There  may  be  a goodly  number  of  paint  dealers 
who  would  say  that  the  location  of  the  Hewes 
store  on  Harrison  avenue  was  not  a very  good  one 
for  local  trade,  and  that  not  being  as  busy  a street 
as  the  main  thoroughfare  it  would  be  useless  to 
give  much  attention  to  attracting  the  passing  pub- 
lic. But  contrary  to  such  a theory,  the  Hewes 
Company  have  found  that  inviting  window  dis- 
plays were  excellent  means  to  move  slow  selling 
stock.  A case  that  was  proven  out  and  which  ver- 
ified their  belief  in  this  excellent  way  of  increasing 
sales  was  related  by  Mr.  Hewes  as  follows : — “In 
one  of  our  show  windows  we  had  a very  attrac- 
tive display  of  paint  brushes,  of  a very  good  make. 
We  completely  filled  the  window  with  these  goods, 
there  were  probably  over  300  brushes  in  all.  They 


A Convenient  Shipping  Department. 

were  specially  priced  at  25  cents  each  and  the 
choice  was  extremely  wide.  In  a few  days  over 
five  dozen  were  sold  at  retail  and  from  five  to  ten 
dozen  at  the  wholesale  price.  This  proved  to  us,” 
he  continued,  “that  there  was  value  in  properly 
using  window  display  space  and  filling  it  with 
value.” 

Storekeepers  everywhere  today  admit  the  inesti- 
mable worth  a good  show  window  is  to  them,  yet 
to  watch  how  slow  they  are  to  keep  their  windows 
attractive  and  to  show  something  new  and  interest- 
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ing  in  their  respective  line  to  the  public  would  lead 
one  to  believe  they  entirely  disregarded  this  in- 
valuable and  very  inexpensive  medium  of  reaching 
the  people.  How  often  ought  a store  show  window 
be  changed  is  sometimes  asked.  In  reply  it  may 
oe  said  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  governs  the  mat- 
ter, but  successful  retailers  have  found  that  a win- 
dow should  be  changed  at  least  once  a week  and  if 
a new  article  is  to  be  shown  change  it  oftener.  The 
more  attractive  a window  becomes  the  more  pub- 
lic attention  and  favorable  comment  it  will  receive. 

This  question  of  advertising  led  us  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  big  national  field,  which  is  so  thoroughly 
alive  with  the  big  manufacturers  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Hewes  claims  he  has  found  that  nationally  ad- 
vertised articles  do  not1  far  surpass  in  sales  those 
which  are  not  advertised.  In  many  cases  they  arc 
about  equal.  “We  have  further  found,”  said  Mr. 
Hewes,  “that  the  better  co-operation  we  get  from 
the  manufacturers  the  better  it  is  for  all  of  us. 
Take  it  in  the  matter  of  an  exclusive  agency.  In 
nearly  all  commodities  the  manufacturer  should 
give  the  dealer  the  entire  selling  agency  on  that 
article.  There  may  be  exceptions  on  such  ex- 
tensively advertised  articles  as  Jap-a-lac  or  similar 
products.  But  when  a live  dealer  pushes  a line 
because  it  is  his  exclusively  to  push  there  will  re- 
sult a bigger  sale  than  otherwise.” 

Readers  of  The  Painters  Magazine  will  in  all 


Neatly  Piled  Racks  in  the  Warehouse. 


probability  agree  with  this  idea,  especially  if  they 
are  not  manufacturers.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
maker  of  the  goods  is  so  desirous  of  gaining  wide- 
spread distribution  for  his  line  that  he  tries  to 
overstep  the  demands  of  the  exclusive  agent  in  a 
city  and  believes  the  more  stores  that  put  in  his 
line  the  larger  his  sales  and  the  quicker  his  profits 
pile  up.  The  whole  question  resolves  itself  into 
the  matter  of  the  retail  dealer  driving  through  a 
deal  with  the  manufacturer  before  the  latter  be- 


comes so  big  that  he  is  more  or  less  independent 
toward  any  one  particular  retail  establishment  in 
any  given  town. 

The  Hewes  Company  employ  two  salesmen  on 
the  road,  besides  Mr.  Hewes,  senior,  who  spends 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  traveling.  They  han- 
dle the  Rogers’  paint  made  in  Detroit,  but  have  a 
brand  made  expressly  for  themselves  and  put  up 
in  cans  with  their  own  name  and  label.  Thev 
find  it  better  to  carry  the  lines  of  a high-grade 


A Rear  Corner. 


manufacturer  who  is  known  by  the  trade  in  gen- 
eral than  to  attempt  to  work  entirely  on  brands 
made  and  sold  unuer  their  name  as  wholesalers 
and  jobbers.  The  private  brand  idea  is  another 
selling  feature  that  has  been  torn  apart  and  sewed 
together  again  and  worked  over  and  condemned, 
then  brought  up  for  further  argument.  But  still 
it  seems  to  hold  on.  Here  is  a jobbing  and  local 
retailing  house  that  seems  to  run  the  two  phases 
of  selling  together  and  they  apparently  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  along  satisfactorily.  The  wise 
manufacturers  will  never  oppose  the  dealer  who 
insists  on  having  his  name  on  a certain  line  of 
goods  which  lie  wishes  to  push.  It  does  the  man- 
ufacturer no  harm  of  any  consequence  and  pleases 
the  dealer,  because  he  can  feel  a little  more  in- 
dependent and  gives  him  the  notion  that  he  is  no*t 
a part  of  a great  machine  which  is  pouring  money 
into  the  tills  of  a soulless  corporation. 

The  Hewes  Company’s  force,  inclusive,  num- 
bers but  eight  people,  yet  they  do  an  exceedingly 
large  business  for  so  modest  an  equipment.  They 
use  the  general  method  of  selecting  help — hiring 
those  who  appear  promising  and  developing  the 
individual  to  the  extent  he  will  fit  himself  for 
whatever  position,  he  is  best  qualified.  It  was 
further  explained  that  the  men  usually  begin  in 
the  storehouse  and  stockrooms,  where  they  have 
an  opportunitv  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
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of  the  stock  and  the  general  nature  of  selling 
paint.  From  the  storehouse  they  may  go  in  the 
retail  end  of  the  business  and  engage  in  store  work, 
or  they  may  go  out  in  other  branches  of  the  trade, 
either  selling,  estimating,  or  looking  after  special 
business.  The  Hewes  store  is  one  in  which  a 
young  man  may  make  his  own  career.  It  rests 
entirely  with  himself  as  to  whether  or  not  he  will 
become  a success  in  the  business  he  has  chosen. 
The  founder  of  this  concern  did  not  have  some 
one  to  constantly  push  him,  forward,  but  when  he 
saw  an  opportunity  he  embraced  it.  He  expects 
every  other  successful  boy  and  man  to  do  the 
same.  No  one  can  say  it’sl  a poor  policy,  for, 
while  some  concerns  almost  make  a new  hand 
learn  the  business,  yet  those  who  make  a study  of 
their  work  from  choice  and  because  they  desire  to 
progress  doubtless  make  better  paint  salesmen  and 
workers  in  the  paint  and  color  business  than  those 
who  have  to  be  urged  and  pushed  ahead. 

The  Hewes  store  is  a rather  medium  sized,  un- 
pretentious place.  It  is  neat,  well  laid  out,  and 
stocked  to  the  limit  with  a full  line  of  practically 
everything  the  painter  needs  for  his  job.  Every 
advantage  is  taken  of  space  and  every  part  of  the 
store  is  utilized  either  for  the  different  lines  of 
goods  or  a display  of  some  article  that  is  interest- 
ing to  the  buyers.  The  windows,  as  already  re- 
ferred to,  receive  considerable  attention,  while 
new  goods  are  often  prominently  displayed  inside. 
The  “Sani-floor”  display  was  an  attractive  feature 
that  caught  the  eye  of  the  writer  during  this  in- 
terview. It  was  well  arranged  and  adapted  to  get 
considerable  attention  from  purchasing  customers. 
On  the  second  floor  of  the  building  are  the  execu- 
tive offices.  They  are  light,  roomy  and  well  ar- 
ranged to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  service 
various  lines  and  gain  a good  working  knowledge 


from  every  one  engaged  there.  Display  rooms 
and  stockrooms  are  to  the  rear  of  the  main  of- 
fice. A large  warehouse  further  down  the  block 
from  tbe  store  is  completely  stocked  with  goods 
ready  to  be  shipped  when  the  order  is  received. 

The  question  of  delivery  methods  was  consid- 
ered to  some  extent  as  a matter  of  store  efficiency. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  company  that  the  light  de- 
livery automobile  is  unequaled  as  a time  saver  in 
sending  out.  goods.  Because  it  saves  time,  it  must 
be  cheaper  than  the  old  methods,  is  the  conten- 
tion, and  by  the  way  this  concern  works  its  au- 
tomobiles they  prove  their  view  correct.  Auto- 
mobile delivery  is  a point  that  has  been  sawed  at 
considerably,  and  definite  conclusions  cannot  be 
given  because  the  conditions  that  will  affect  it  in 
one  town  will  not  affect  it  in  the  same  way  in  an- 
other. The  opinion  prevailing  among  most  con- 
cerns is  that  the  auto  is  indispensable  on  long 
heavy  hauls,  but  the  team  has  it  beaten  out  for 
lighter  loads  in  city  and  town  delivery.  Here 
again  the  features  of  the  city  affect  this  part  of  a 
business  service.  If  the  place  is  hilly  and  hauls 
are  long  and  heavy  in  local  work  the  auto  truck 
will  doubtless  prove  superior  to  the  horse-drawn 
vehicle  and  the  old  style  delivery. 

The  F.  L.  Hewes  Company’s  store  is  another 
good  example  of  studious  application  to  sound 
business  principles ; the  salient  point  is  that  a mer- 
chant should  know  every  part  of  his  business  and 
be  able  to  perform  any  work  connected  with  it  if 
called  upon  to  do  so.  Mr.  Hewes,  from  the  be- 
ginning, fully  understood  the  notions  and  needs  of 
the  trade  he  called  upon.  Because  of  this  he  has 
been  enabled  to  successfully  build  up  a prosperous 
patronage  and  gain  a wider  circle  of  customers, 
which  has  added  to  the  profit  and  benefit  of  all 
connected  with  his  company. 


Telephone  Courtesy 

Showing  How  the  “Voice  With  a Smile”  Wins  Friends  for  the  Business  Man. 

By  Frank  Farrington. 


THERE  have  been  times  when  you  have  called 
up  some  business  man  or  merchant  on  the 
telephone,  expecting,  perhaps,  to  make  a pur- 
chase or  to  extend  some  business  courtesy,  and  you 
have  received  such  curt,  even  frosty,  replies  that 
you  felt  as  if  you  were,  perhaps,  taking  up  the  valua- 
ble time  of  some  one  who  possessed  no  time  for  giv- 
ing favors,  or  even  for  receiving  them.  You  may 
have  gone  on  and  said  what  you  expected  to  say. 
Probably  you  did  not  back  out  utterly,  but  it  is  a 
safe  bet  that  you  did  not  go  as  far  as  you  would 
have  gone  had  you  been  treated  agreeably. 

Such  a telephone  reception  did  not  really  make 
you  feel  like  going  out  of  your  way  to  befriend  the 
other  fellow  again,  or  to  patronize  his  store. 

When  one  merchant  treats  a member  of  your 
family  courteously  over  the  telephone  and  another 


has  the  reputation  of  being  abrupt,  at  such  times, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  guessing  twice  which  store 
will  get  your  business. 

No  doubt  people  are  free  from  intention  to  be 
discourteous  over  the  telephone,  but  the  customer 
at  the  other  end  has  no  way  of  knowing  what  inten- 
tions may  be  behind  the  actual  actions.  If  I am 
treated  rudely  in  an  attempt  to  do  business  with  a 
store  by  telephone,  I have  no  way  of  knowing  that 
it  was  all  an  accident,  that  the  store  folks  meant  to 
be  nice  to  me. 

The  trouble  is  that  a goodly  percentage  of  people 
who  use  the  ’phone  do  not  stop  to  think  that  doing 
business  over  the  wire  and  doing  it  face  to  face  are 
two  different  propositions. 

there  are  people  so  thick-skinned  that  they  don't 
care  how  roughly  you  speak  to  them  over  the  tele- 
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phone  or  otherwise.  These  people  do  not  readily 
understand  sensitiveness  in  others.  They  forget  that 
the  facial  expression  that  accompanies  a sharp  re- 
mark often  takes  the  sting  out  of  it.  They  forget 
that  the  smile  and  the  gesture  that  help  a face-to- 
face  conversation  are  entirely  lacking  in  the  tele- 
phone conversation  which  becomes  more  like  a letter 
and  due  to  be  handled  carefully. 

There  are  some  men,  and  probably  there  are  no 
more  in  the  paint  trade  than  in  any  other  line,  whose 
voices  are  unpleasant  and  rough,  who  speak  habitu- 
allly  in  a quick,  snappy  manner.  This  may  be  due 
to  nervousness  or  to  carelessness,  or  it  may  be  due 
to  a grouch.  In  any  event,  although  they  sometimes 
have  a pleasant  face  and  ingratiating  manner  that 
takes  off  the  edge  from  their  sharp  remarks,  that 
manner  does  not  help  any  in  the  case  of  the  tele- 
phone talk. 

A good  many  people  are  in  a hurry  when  they 
are  telephoning.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
special  reason  for  it,  but  they  just  have  the  habit  of 
hurrying  when  they  get  to  the  telephone.  This  is 
an  unfortunate  habit  in  the  case  of  a paint  dealer 
or  a decorator.  There  are  dealers  who  will  take  all 
the  time  a customer  wants  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
choice  of  wall  paper,  or  the  form  of  decorating  a 
room ; they  will  explain  agreeably  at  length  the 
qualities  of  the  different  materials  to  be  used ; they 
will  go  out  of  their  way  to  be  pleasant  in  the  store 
talking  with  a customer  who  calls  personally.  But 
let  that  customer  call  up  on  the  ’phone  and  try  to 
get  the  same  kind  of  information  and  the  result  will 
be  painful.  The  dealer  makes  no  effort  to  be  helpful. 
He  simply  answers  the  questions  put  to  him.  He 
appears  to  be  anxious  to  hang  up  the  receiver  and 
get  away.  All  he  cares  about,  and  he  doesn’t  show 
that  very  much,  is  an  absolute  order. 

I hate  to  do  business  with  these  fellows  who  act 
as  if  they  had  a train  to  catch.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
if  you  were  to  drop  into  the  store  right  after  they 
left  the  telephone,  you  would  probably  find  them  with 
ample  leisure  on  their  hands. 

I have  even  known  dealers  who  seemed  to  think 
the  telephone  gave  them  a right  to  be  rude,  to  say 
things  to  a man  they  would  not  say  to  his  face. 
Perhaps,  they  get  a degree  of  courage,  due  to  the 
safe  distance  between  them  and  the  man  to  whom 
they  are  talking.  The  telephone  gives  nobody  any 
license  to  be  impolite.  In  fact,  it  calls  for  the  great- 
est effort  to  make  it  plain  that  you  are  trying  to  be 
courteous.  If  you  find  that  people  avoid  telephone 
conversations  with  you,  perhaps,  you  are  being  un- 
consciously curt.  Just  think  about  your  telephone 
manner  a little.  Take  notice  how  you  act  and  talk 
and  how  you  express  yourself  at  such  times.  Con- 
sider whether  you  are  always  the  first  one  to  hang 
up  the  receiver,  or  whether,  as  is  proper,  you  let 
the  customer  say  when  to  stop  talking. 

If  you  are  not  as  courteous  over  the  wire  as  you 
might  be,  it  is  not  that  you  wish  to  be  otherwise,  but 
you  don’t  think  about  it.  You  are  simply  careless 
or  thoughtless  in  the  matter.  Well,  you  can  easily 
make  a change  for  the  better. 

Every  business  man  ought  to  take  pains  to  be 
more  polite  over  the  telephone  than  he  would  be  in 
personal  conversation.  One  reason  is  that  it  takes 
a greater  degree  of  politeness  to  seem  polite  by  tele- 
phone, and  another  reason  is  that  if  you  can  get  the 
reputation  of  being  satisfactory  and  agreeable  by 


telephone,  you  will  get  the  telephone  business.  People 
will  call  up  your  store  to  talk  paint  and  to  order  paint 
or  wall  paper,  although  they  may  be  in  the  habit  of 
buying  at  another  store  when  they  go  in  person. 
Set  about  deliberately  developing  a telephone  repu- 
tation. Don’t  stop,  satisfied  merely  to  be  polite 
enough  so  that  nobody  will  notice  any  lack  of 
courtesy,  but  go  farther  and  make  the  impression 
positive.  Be  positively  courteous  rather  than  nega- 
tively so. 

You  want  to  call  up  a store  again,  when  you  get 
pleasant,  unhurried  telephone  response.  If  the  store 
representative  seems  to  have  noting  to  do  but  to 
give  you  the  assistance  and  the  information  you  de- 
sire, you  make  up  your  mind  that  is  the  store  for  you. 

People  do  not  call  up  the  paint  store  and  order  a 
hundred  pounds  of  lead  and  ten  gallons  of  oil  just 
as  they  would  order  a package  of  Uneeda  biscuits 
from  the  grocery — not  until  they  have  thought  over 
and  talked  over  the  matter  of  painting.  Before  thev 
order  the  ready  mixed  or  the  lead  and  oil  or  give 
an  order  for  painting  the  house,  there  is  usually  a 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  various  paints  and,  per- 
haps, a consultation  over  color  plans.  People  want 
to  know  all  about  what  they  are  going  to  do  before 
they  buy  the  material  for  doing  it. 

If  there  were  nothing  else  to  answering  the  store 
telephone  than  merely  taking  down  orders  and  say- 
ing';  Thank  you ! it  would  be  easy  and  there  would 
never  be  any  complaint  from  the  customer  about 
lack  of  courtesy  or  about  being  hurried.  But,  aside 
from  some  hurry  orders  for  material  for  a job  al- 
ready under  way,  most  of  the  telephone  business  is 
of  the  sort  that  is  preparatory. 

If  people  do  not  call  up  your  store  and  make  in- 
quiries about  paints,  it  may  not  be,  as  you  think, 
that  nobody  cares  to  inquire  in  that  way.  It  mav 
be  that  people  are  a little  afraid,  or  a little  diffident 
about  trying  to  find  out  what  they  want  to  know  in 
that  way. 

There  are  plenty  of  people  who  are  not  as  accus- 
tomed to  telephoning  as  you  are  and  use  the  tele- 
phone only  when  it  is  not  easy  to  go  in  person,  or 
when  it  is  impossible.  These  people,  many  of  them 
women  buyers,  cannot  think  readily  of  what  thev 
want  to  say  when  at  the  ’phone.  They  have  to  figure 
it  out  in  advance  because  they  know  they  become 
confused  when  a quick-acting,  hurried  business  man 
gets  on  the  other  end  of  the  wire.  Encourage  such 
people  when  they  call  you  up  to  take  their  time.  Do 
your  best  to  find  out  what  thev  have  in  mind  and 
help  them  to  the  information  they  want.  The  basis 
of  the  successful  drawing  out  of  such  folks  is  to 
make  it  obvious,  right  at  the  outset,  that  you  are  in 
no  hurry  and  that  you  want  them  to  take  all  the 
time  they  wish.  1 hat  makes  them  more  comfortable 
and  less  flustrated. 

People  who  haven’t  your  facility  with  the  tele- 
phone do  not  always  hear  readily,  and  yet  they  will 
hate  to  ask  you  again  and  again  to  repeat  what  you 
said.  They  will  act  as  if  they  heard  you,  rather  than 
ask  you  to  say  it  over.  Be  sure  that  what  you  have 
to  say  is  understood,  and  don’t  go  on  to  the  next 
statement  until  you  are  sure  the  first  has  been  un- 
derstood. No  matter  whether  the  trouble  is  due  to 
a busy  line,  induction,  weak  batteries,  or  inexperi- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  listener,  get  your  message 
understood  before  you  stop. 

When  you  are  asked  for  information,  give  it  in 
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detail.  Don’t  snap  out  your  reply  like  a railroad 
employe  giving  information  about  trains.  See  that 
what  you  have  to  say  gets  across.  If  you  haven’t 
the  information  handy  at  the  ’phone  or  in  your  head, 
don’t  say  you  don't  know  or  can’t  tell  without  look- 
ing it  up,  thereby  intimating  that  you  cannot  give 
that  information  then.  Ask  the  listener  to  wait  and 
go  and  find  out  right  then.  You  know  what  happens 
when  a customer  goes  out  saying  he  will  be  back 
again.  Usually  he  does  not  come  back.  Well,  if 
you  fail  to  give  the  information  now,  when  it  is 
wanted,  you  may  lose  the  opportunity  to  give  it 
at  all. 

Be  as  courteous  by  ’phone  to  the  inquirer  as  to 
the  buyer.  You  never  know  when  an  inquiry  may 
develop  into  a good  sale,  and  you  never  know  what 
inquirer,  treated  well,  is  going  to  go  out  and  tell 
friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  satisfaction  of 
doing  business  with  you  by  telephone.  You  can 
make  people  feel  all  right  or  all  wrong  by  your  tele- 
phone methods,  and  according  to  how  they  feel  they 
will  act  about  your  store. 

Give  the  public  to  understand  that  your  telephone 
is  put  in  for  use,  that  you  want  and  expect  the 
public  to  use  it.  Remind  the  people,  in  any  way  you 
can,  that  your  store  is  right  at  the  end  of  their  tele- 
phone line  and  that  you  are  waiting  for  business  and 
glad  to  get  it.  When  telephone  business  is  started 
your  way,  be  ready  for  it. 

Get  a telephone  number  that  will  be  easy  to  re- 
member and  help  the  public  in  that  way  to  reach 
you  with  a minimum  effort.  Make  it  a part  of  your 
advertising  to  remind  people  that  your  store  is  no 
farther  from  them  than  the  telephone  receiver  at 
their  hand. 

See  that  your  ’phone  is  never  out  of  order  a minute 
longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Don’t  let  it  go 
in  a half  efficient  condition.  It  costs  no  more  rental 
to  have  one  of  the  best  obtainable  instruments  and 
it  costs  a lot  now  and  then  to  have  an  unsatisfactory 
one.  You  cannot  give  satisfactory  service  with  an 
unsatisfactory  telephone.  When  people  find  your 
telephone  connection  is  not  good  they  hate  to  call 
you  up  again. 

If  you  fail  to  get  your  money’s  worth  out  of  your 
telephone  rental,  you  have  nobody  to  blame  but  your- 
self. The  wires  are  there  and  there  is  business  wait- 
ing to  come  over  them.  Use  the  ’phone  yourself  and 
get  others  to  use  it. 

Give  careful  heed  to  the  little  details  of  telephone 
talking.  Enunciate  your  words  distinctly.  Don’t 
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clip  them  off  short.  Speak  deliberately  enough  to 
be  distinct.  Trying  to  make  your  conversation  heard 
does  not  mean  making  it  louder.  Volume  of  sound 
will  not  make  up  for  careless  enunciation  and  haste. 
Speaking  too  loud  makes  the  words  hard  to  catch. 

Talk  right  into  the  receiver  rather  than  at  the 
floor  or  ceiling.  Lay  your  chewing  gum  one  side 
and  take  your  cigar  out  of  your  mouth  during  the 
conversation.  Give  your  telephone  every  chance  to 
do  its  work  right  before  complaining  about  the  way 
it  works. 

If  you,  the  proprietor,  are  not  very  sure  of  how 
your  telephone  is  served  when  you  are  out  of  the 
store,  call  up  your  place  of  business  occasionally  and 
ask  how  things  are  getting  along.  Take  note  of 
how  long  you  have  to  wait  for  a reply  and  what 
kind  of  “Hello !”  you  get  from  the  salesman.  Let 
somebody  else  call  up  the  store  in  your  presence. 
Don’t  worry  if  this  does  look  like  detective  work. 
You  certainly  have  a right  to  know  how  your  work 
is  done  by  those  whom  you  pay  for  doing  it  right. 
You  can  scarcely  know  too  much  about  the  way 
your  business  is  run  when  you  are  absent. 

Make  it  plain,  in  the  store,  the  telephone  is  for 
business  and  not  for  social  uses.  It  seems  like  a 
small  thing  for  you  to  object  to  an  employe  using 
the  wire  for  a short  conversation,  when  called  up 
from  outside,  but  stop  and  think  a minute.  If  there 
should  come  a hurry  call,  while  that  social  call  was 
going  on,  some  painter  out  of  paint,  perhaps,  and 
wanting  a few  gallons  sent  over  at  once,  the  operator 
would  have  to  say  your  wire  was  busy,  and  that 
painter  might  not  be  willing  to  stand  around  and 
wait,  with  a man  or  two  idle.  Let  the  employes  un- 
derstand that  you  are  not  a telephone  tightwad,  that 
it  is  not  the  cost  of  the  use  of  the  telephone,  or  even 
the  loss  of  their  time,  that  you  object  to,  but  the  pos- 
sible loss  of  business  and  trade.  Encourage  them  to 
tell  their  friends  not  to  call  them  up  during  business 
hours  unless  necessary. 

Courtesy  is  the  main  thing  in  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone, and  after  that  comes  the  idea  of  giving 
service.  Be  polite,  more  polite,  if  possible,  than 
you  would  be  in  person.  Give  the  best  possible 
service  and  satisfaction  in  the  telephone  business. 
Make  your  telephone  service  the  best  possible  sub- 
stitute you  can  for  personal  service.  Thus,  you  can 
please  the  public  and  bring  them  back  to  the  tele- 
phone again  and  again,  and  incidentally  make  them 
more  ready  to  do  business  with  you  in  persor  and 
to  recommend  your  store  to  others. 
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Railway  Equipment  Painting 


Patching  Up  Wooden  Car  Interiors. 

WE  hear  much  concerning  the  patching  up 
of  the  steel  car  interior,  and  the  difficulty 
of  doing  the  work  satisfactorily,  but  it 
seems  to  the  writer  that  the  work  of  mending  the 
scraped  and  varnish-removed  parts  of  the  coach 
with  the  wood  interior  is  equally  as  exacting,  if, 
indeed,  it  is  not  more  so.  While  the  steel  coach 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  fast  superseding 
the  wooden  one,  there  still  remain  thousands  of 
wooden  cars,  or,  at  any  rate,  cars  with  wooden 
interiors,  which  combine  to  keep  the  patching-up 
problem  well  in  sight  of  the  foreman  painter.  In 
the  mending  of  these  natural  wood  surfaces,  if 
of  mahogany  or  oak  or  some  of  the  coarse-grained 
timbers,  a specially  mixed  filler  must  be  provided, 
and  this  must  be  matched  to  the  color  of  the  old 
finish.  It  often  happens  that  two  or  three  batches 
of  filler  have  to  be  mixed  in  order  to  meet  the 
varying  shades  to  be  found  in  the  car,  and  this, 
it  will  be  admitted,  is  “some  job.”  Then  there 
is  the  application  of  the  shellac ; some  of  the  places 
will  require  more  of  the  surfacing-up  material, 
that  is,  more  coats  of  the  shellac  to  body  the  patch 
up  than  other  places,  and  so  the  work  runs  along, 
giving  the  workman  plenty  of  chance  to  exercise 
his  ingenuity  and  his  color  instincts,  matching 
ability,  etc.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  a nice  bit 
of  work,  calling  for  a good  knowledge  of  wood 
finishing  and  an  appreciation  of  harmony  on  the 
interior  of  the  car  to  bring  the  worn  and  faded 
and  scraped  parts  of  the  car  interior  up  to  a con- 
dition to  apply  the  finish.  As  between  the  wood 
and  the  metal  car  interior,  our  verdict,  all  things 
considered,  would  be  that  the  former  calls  for  a 
higher  degree  of  skill  than  the  latter.  The  good 
colorist,  if  only  a fair  brush  hand,  can  usually 
take  the  steel  car  interior  and  fetch  along  its 
faded  and  flaked  parts  in  a manner  to  make  the 
surface  look  like  new,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
wooden  car  the  workman  must  not  only  be  a fine 
colorist,  a good  brush  hand  and  a skillful  surfacer, 
but  in  addition  he  must  know  the  nature  of  the 
different  woods,  their  characteristics,  and  the 
various  forms  of  treatment  necessary  to  bring  out 
the  best  that  is  in  them.  The  natural  wood  fin- 
isher has  long  been  underrated  in  the  car  shop, 
but  the  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  important  figures  in  the  shop  organ- 
ization. In  this  connection  it  may  be  in  order  to 
say  that  it  never  pays  to  do  a poor  job  of  wood 
finishing,  for  nothing  short  of  highway  robbery 
shows  more  prominently  than  the  natural  wood 
finish  with  the  wood  unfilled,  inadequately,  shel- 
lacked, and  given  a poor  body  of  varnish.  The 
traveling  public  is  quicker  to  notice  these  things 
than  we  sometimes  suspect,  and  while  it  may  net 
be  able  to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  defect  in 
explicit  detail,  it  is  alive  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
something  lacking,  some  inferiority,  some  measure 
of  incompleteness.  A great  deal  of  poor  wood 
finishing  is  due  to  the  wood  being  incompletely 
filled.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter  in 
the  natural  wood  finishing  art : — Fill  the  wood 
until  the  pores  and  grain  are  choked  beyond  show- 
ing any  hollows  or  pin  holes,  and  beyond  letting 


any  of  the  shellac  coats  down  below  the  surface. 
Then  let  this  same  filler  have  full  opportunity  to 
dry  completely  before  putting  on  the  shellac. 
Then  flow  on  two  or  three  coats  of  the  shellac, 
meanwhile  sandpapering  each  coat  carefully,  and 
in  like  manner  getting  on  the  shellac  coats  in  a 
way  to  prevent  them  from  piling  up  into  a rough, 
coarse  condition,  necessitating  extra  work  in  sand- 
papering and  in  otherwise  smoothing  the  work 
down  to  a level  and  perfect  foundation  for  the 
varnish  coats.  If  all  the  various  processes  are 
thus  well  taken  care  of  as  the  work  goes  on  the 
finish  will,  other  things  being  equal,  prove  of  the 
best  quality.  With  the  wood  carefully  filled  the 
other  processes  should  be,  on  the  whole,  easy  to 
take  care  of,  even  to  the  application  of  the  varnish 
coats.  P'or  new  work  on  the  inside  of  the  coach, 
three  coats  of  varnish,  for  ordinary  work,  should 
suffice,  but  in  the  case  of  the  best  class  of  work 
it  is  often  found  desirable  to  use  at  least  four 
coats.  The  first  two  coats  of  varnish  may  be 
sandpapered,  but  after  these  it  never  pays  to  neg- 
lect rubbing  with  water,  as  the  results  will  amply 
pay  for  the  extra  cost.  In  all  this  natural  wood 
finishing  on  the  interior  of  the  car  it  is  important 
to  consider  the  final  state  of  the  varnish  coats: 
whether  the  finish  should  be  in  full  gloss  or  in 
rubbed  effect.  Between  these  two  there  is  the 
difference  of  the  rainbow  and  the  clouds  that  come 
after  a rain.  The  rubbed  finish  has  a luxury,  rich- 
ness of  effect,  the  suggestion  of  home  comforts, 
the  quality  of  the  elect,  in  it.  Put  over  against 
it  the  full  gloss  finish,  with  its  glare  and  glitter, 
and  the  choice  will  at  once  occur  to  even  the  lay- 
man. 


The  Mixing  of  Paint  the  Basis  of  Good  Work. 

GOOD  painting  depends  upon  paint  mixing 
and  there  is  no  other  way  by  which  this 
end  may  be  gained.  You  may  go  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  in  search  of  the  peerless  paint- 
ers ; the  inventive  genius  of  the  universe  may  be 
marshaled  to  provide  labor-saving  devices,  and 
the  finest  materials  from  the  master  manufacturers 
of  this  and  other  countries  may  be  placed  at  your 
disposal,  and  the  result  will  be  a failure  it  the 
mixing  of  the  paint  has  in  any  particular  been 
neglected  and  done  in  an  improper  manner.  There 
is  no  other  way  known  under  the  inexorable  laws  of 
chemistry  by  which  we  may  obtain  a good  and  worthy 
material  except  through  the  medium  of  complete 
and  thorough  mixing — the  establishment  of  a perfect 
unity  of  the  various  ingredients  entering  into  the  fin- 
ished pigment.  Though  looking  at  the  matter  from 
this  angle  only  are  we  able  to  see  how  all  impor- 
tant it  is  that  a first-class  and  thoroughly  competent 
mechanic  be  kept  in  charge  of  the  paint  shop  stock 
room.  Such  a man  should  be  perfectly  familiar  with 
all  the  different  colors  and  know  how  to  mix  them 
at  the  minimum  waste  of  material  and  in  the  least 
possible  time.  Some  men  are  capable  of  mixing 
practically  all  shades  of  color,  if  given  plenty  of 
time  and  paint  and  paint  mixing  materials,  but  such 
men  are,  for  the  most  part,  an  expensive  feature  of 
help,  wasting,  as  they  do,  in  the  matching  and  mix- 
ing of  pigments,  more  value  in  materials  than  their 
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services  are  worth.  While  the  good  and  efficient 
color  matcher  and  mixer  may  not  be  quite  priceless, 
he  is,  nevertheless,  rare  enough  to  make  him  almost 
invaluable.  ‘ But,”  you  perhaps  say,  ‘‘most  of  the 
paints  and  colors  come  already  mixed,  and  require 
only  a little  thinning  up  to  make  them  ready  for  use,  ’ 
which  is  close  to  the  truth ; but  even  here  the  value 
of  a good  mixer  comes  into  notice,  for  these  pigments 
must  be  perfectly  thinned  and  brought  into  a perfect 
body,  uniform  in  consistency  and  in  spreading  prop- 
erties and  in  those  other  nice  points  so  essentially  a 
part  of  the  high-class  paint  material.  And  in  making 
up  the  material  that  has  to  be  specially  mixed  and 
prepared,  the  expert  work  of  the  master  mixer  and 
judge  of  pigments  must  be  had.  Thereis  an  amaz- 
ing difference  between  the  paint  just  “thrown  to- 
gether” by  poor  mixing  practice  and  that  which  is 
carefully  compounded  and  mixed  to  a surpassingly 
smooth  and  perfect  state.  Therefore,  the  value  of 
good  mixing-  is  apparent  to  all. 


Uniform  Results  in  Varnishing. 

THE  railroads  are  exceedingly  anxious  for  uni- 
formity in  varnishing  results,  but  in  many 
cases  the  manner  of  purchasing  does  not  con- 
tribute to  that  end.  In  some  railway  paint  shops, 
you  will  find  anywhere  from  one  to  half  a dozen  dif- 
ferent makes  of  varnish  being  regularly  bought  and 
used,  a practice,  it  fairly  goes  without  saying,  that 
prevents  uniformity  in  varnish  results.  In  these 
shops  served  with  the  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
varnishes,  there  is  to  be  found  the  first  coat  of  varnish 
of  one  make,  the  second  coat  of  another,  and  the  third 
— where  the  third  coat  practice  is  in  vogue— of  pos- 
sibly another  make,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  a choice 
conglomeration  of  sorts  constitute  the  varnish  fabric, 
and  lends  to  the  study  of  any  respective  durability  a 
pronounced  uncertainty.  Uniform  varnish  results  are 
based,  primarily,  upon  the  employment  of  one  make 
of  varnish  through  the  different  coats  used  upon  the 
individual  car.  Where  a different  practice  prevails 
the  results  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  either  defi- 
nite or  useful. 


Touching  Up  and  Puttying  the  Steel  Car. 

ON  some  roads  this  work  amounts  to  an  ex- 
tensive percentage  of  the  sum  total  of  the 
exterior  painting  processes,  while  on  others 
it  figures  as  an  exceedingly  small  part  of  them. 
It  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  line  of  the 
road,  whether  crooked  or  straight,  or  to  what  ex- 
tent these  two  terms  apply  in  describing  the  lay  of 
the  line.  Upon  the  very  crooked  line  the  surface 
of  the  car  is  exposed  to  the  hail  of  flying  missiles, 
such  as  stones,  gravel,  cinders  and  road  litter  in 
general,  to  an  extent  in  proportion  to  the  curves  of 
the  line,  whereas  upon  the  comparatively  straight 
line  the  exposure  is  of  such  minor  degree  that  the 
exterior  of  the  car  remains  practically  unassailed. 
Cars  operated  upon  this  latter  class  of  road,  upon 
shopping,  will  be  found,  as  a rule,  to  need  but  com- 
paratively little  if  any  puttying,  and  the  expense 
of  the  repainting  is  thereby  greatly  diminished. 
On  the  crooked  lines,  however,  all  this  light  and 
easy  puttying  and  surfacing  has  little  to  do  in  mak- 
ing the  surface  defects  sound  and  unnoticeable,  for 
here  we  have  the  touching  up  and  the  puttying  and 
the  rubbing  down  of  the  putty  forced  upon  the 
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foreman  painter  to  an  extent  and  in  a way  that 
fairly  takes  the  chap  from  the  straight  line  off  his 
feet.  The  writer  has  had  an  experience  along  this 
avenue  of  toil  that  teaches  him  a lesson  in  cost  of 
surface  upkeep  sufficient  to  sharply  differentiate 
between  the  status  of  the  two  classes  of  cars  as 
they  arrive  from  the  two  distinctive  classes  of  rail- 
way lines.  We  have  known  of  roads  furnishing 
the  paint  shop  with  an  equipment  of  cars  upon 
which  the  average  cost  of  puttying  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  fifty  cents  per  car,  with  the  touching 
up  perhaps  half  that  amount,  while  upon  some 
other  roads  the  cost  of  touching  up  has,  taking-  an 
average,  alone  exceeded  by  a third  the  total  cost 
of  touching  up  and  puttying  on  the  roads  first 
mentioned.  Add  to  the  touching  up  the  cost  of 
puttying,  running,  in  some  instances,  all  the  way 
from  one  to  two  and  even  three  dollars,  and  you 
have  a total  cost  of  putting  the  exterior  of  the  steel 
car  from  the  loop-the-loop  line  in  a condition  for 
surfacing,  that,  in  the  course  of  a season,  forces 
itself  into  an  item  of  foremost  importance.  The 
steel  car,  pecked  and  gouged,  must  have  its  face 
built  anew  and  given  suitable  protection  from  the 
elements. 


The  Application  of  Roof  Paint. 

FIRST-CLASS  roof  painting  can  be  had  only 
when  the  spreading  and  working  out  of  the 
paint  has  been  done  in  so  thorough  a manner 
that  the  best  than  can  possibly  be  secured  from  the 
pigment  may  be  brought  forth.  We  must  admit,  of 
course,  that  the  paint,  to  start  with,  should  be  of  a 
strictly  good  and  reliable  quality,  mixed  and  prepared 
in  the  finest  condition  conceivable ; then,  in  the  appli- 
cation there  must  be  the  smooth  coating  and  the  care- 
ful and  thorough  brushing  out  of  the  pigment.  The 
body  of  the  paint  should  be  just  sufficient  to 
take  up  smoothly  in  drying,  after  working  out 
under  the  brush,  so  that  the  fabric,  as  it 
goes  out  into  service,  may  present  a fine, 
close  texture,  free  from  defects  and  from  whatever 
might  interfere  with  the  strong  and  durable  wearing 
of  the  paint.  While  the  paint  film,  coat  for  coat, 
needs  to  be  of  good  depth,  as  paint  coats  go,  it  must 
not,  to  yield  the  best  service,  be  over  heavy  in  body. 
Personally,  we  should  prefer  a coat  thin  enough  in 
body  to  dry  qirckly  through  and  through,  and  then 
apply  an  extra  coat,  if  need  be. 

The  Drying  of  Paint  and  Varnish. 

PRACTICALLY  all  master  car  painters  located 
in  the  big,  modernly  equipped  shops,  so-called, 
confess  to  more  or  less  trouble  in  effecting 
quick  and  reliable  drying  of  paints,  colors  and  var- 
nishes, a difficulty  due,  in  the  main,  to  wet  floors, 
moist  air  and  bad  drying  conditions.  The  big  shops, 
or  many  of  them  at  least,  have  no  provision  for  the 
washing  of  cars  in  a location  apart  from  the  spaces 
occupied  by  cars  under  varnishing  operations,  or 
where  painting  or  coloring  work  is  going  on,  and  as 
a result  of  these  circumstances  the  newly  applied 
coats  must  dry  under  the  most  discouraging  pros- 
pects. Warm,  dry  air  brought  fresh  from  the  outside 
is  the  main  tiling,  apart  from  a full  volume  of  light, 
to  accelerate  the  drying  of  all  coats  of  material,  and 
the  closer  one  may  get  to  these  conditions  the  more 
uniform  and  speedy  will  be  the  drying  of  ail  the 
mediums  going  into  the  paint  and  varnish  fabric. 
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International  Executive  Board 


Meets  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  and  Arranges  a Program  for  the  New  Haven  Convention. 


THE  regular  midsummer  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  the 
convention  to  be  held  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  February, 
1917,  was  held  Monday  afternoon,  July  17,  at  the  Hotel 
Breakers,  Cedar  Point,  Ohio. 

Those  present  were  President  W.  J.  Albrecht,  Vice- 
President  George  E.  Egdorf,  Secretary-Treasurer  A.  H. 
McGhan,  E.  C.  Beck,  C.  E.  Blakeslee,  H.  A.  Turner,  F. 
W.  Dupke,  John  Dewar,  William  Baesser,  James  Roach, 
Jr.,  H.  T.  Kummers,  and  Messrs.  Williams  and  Winters. 

B.  F.  McSteen  was  present,  representing  New  York. 
Also  the  following  visitors:  W.  D.  O’Connor,  S.  D. 

Hunter,  W.  D.  Corns,  Frank  Brown,  E.  R.  Cluley,  Fred 
Epple,  Ed.  Brehmer  and  August  Hess. 

A number  of  letters  were  read  from  various  members 
of  the  Board,  who  were  unable,  for  various  reasons, 
to  attend  the  meeting. 

Secretary  McGhan  read  his  report  as  follows: 

Secretary’s  Report. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  8.  191(1. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Executive  Board:— 

In  order  that  this  organization  fulfill  its  proper  func- 
tion as  an  international  and  interstate  association,  the 
following  duties  devolve  upon  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary:— 

First: — Maintain  a correct  list  of  names  and  addresses 
of  the  entire  membership. 

Second: — Secure  the  membership  of  reputable  master 
painters  and  decorators,  especially  in  localities  where 
no  membership  now  exists,  and  to  keep  in  constant  touch 
with  the  membership  and  thus  sustain  interest. 

Third:— Co-operate  with  the  co-ordinate  branches  of 
the  industry. 

These  duties  have  been  discharged  as  far  as  possible 
as  follows: — 

First:— A list  as  complete  as  possible  obtained  from 
files  and  correspondence  has  been  compiled.  It  now  con- 
sists of  a membership  of  1,976 — and  that  is  yet  incomplete 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain 
complete  returns.  The  distribution  of  the  membership — 
executive,  active,  individual  and  associate,  is  clearly 
shown  on  the  map  on  which  every  affiliated  membership 
is  plainly  marked — the  membership  list  and  map  being 
herewith  submitted  as  part  of  this  report.  A duplicate 
ot  this  map  is  being  forwarded  to  each  of  the  six  State 
conventions  being  held  in  August  and  July— in  New  Jer- 
sey, Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Colorado,  Ohio  and  Illinois. 

Second: — In  an  endeavor  to  secure  additional  members 
this  office  requested  the  members  of  the  Executive  Board 
to  furnish  names  of  reputable  master  painters  in  the 
territories  assigned  them  by  election  on  this  Board,  and 
in  response  to  that  request  a number  of  names  were  fur- 
nished, then,  by  requesting  the  secretaries  of  the  dif- 
fent  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade,  and  com- 
mercial clubs,  this  office  has  now  listed  over  2,000  names 
and  addresses  of  reputable  master  painters  and  deco- 
rators—the  standing  of  every  one  practically  vouched  for 
as  a reputable  master  painter  by  a member  of  this  Board, 
or  a secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of 
Trade,  or  commercial  club  of  the  city  in  which  they  are 
located.  This  list  comprises  every  city  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  where  no  affiliated  association  or 
individual  membership  now  exists. 

This  work  developed  in  many  outlying  States  and  cities 
a number  of  very  healthy  associations  of  master  painters 
now  existing  and  not  affiliated  with  the  International 
Association.  These  different  names  are  now  being  ad- 
dressed from  my  office,  but  insistence  is  necessary,  and 
to  these,  and  the  hundreds  of  individuals  and  firms  listed, 
this  office  desires  to  extend  a further  invitation  to  join 
this  International  Association,  thereby  strengthening  this 
association,  and  themselves,  therefore,  this  Board  is  re- 
quested to  provide  by  resolution,  a further  invitation  to 
these  associations,  firms,  and  individuals,  to  enlist  in 
membership. 


Third: — In  co-operating  with  all  branches  of  the  trade, 
constant  correspondence  has  been  carried  on  with  the 
magazines  circulating  in  the  paint  trade  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  the  responses  have  been  very 
generous  in  space  and  with  extended  editorial  comment, 
offering  and  evincing  a hearty  spirit  of  co-operation  with 
this  association. 

There  has  been  circulated  throughout  our  membership 
one  thousand  copies  of  “Trade  Schools  in  connection 
•with  the  Public  School  System”  report  from  our  last 
convention,  twenty-five  hundred  copies  of  'Industrial 
Education,”  as  delivered  by  H.  E.  Miles  before  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers,  at  New  York,  and 
many  thousands  of  other  pamphlets  as  occasion  required. 

Your  secretary  has  attended  and  addressed  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Association  of  Builders’  Ex- 
changes at  Baltimore  and  the  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  at  New  York  in 
furtherance  c.f  the  interests  of  this  association. 

In  this  field  of  co-ordinate  effort  this  office  has  ad- 
dressed over  two  hundred  manufacturers,  our  associate 
members,  and  others,  expressing  the  desire  to  co-operate 
for  the  welfare  of  the  trade,  and  offering  to  furnish  a 
limited  number  of  the  schedule  on  ‘‘Overhead  Charges.” 
which  was  presented  by  the  Washington  Association  at 
the  convention  held  at  Washington,  and  the  ready  ac- 
ceptance of  such  co-operation  was  very  gratifying,  as  the 
manufacturers  eagerly  requested  copies  in  numbers  of 
from  twenty-five  to  one  thousand  each,  to  be  distributed 
by  their  representatives  to  the  trade. 

The  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  co-operate,  and  through  the  courtesy 
of  President  Cheesman  many  copies  were  placed  with 
the  members  of  that  association.  That  association  also 
earnestly  requests  that  delegates  be  appointed  to  attend 
the  convention  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City  in  October. 

One  thousand  copies  of  the  schedule  were  forwarded, 
by  request,  to  be  included  with  the  call  for  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Convention — a like  number  for  the  same  purpose 
for  the  Ohio  State  Convention.  It  has  been  published 
and  editorially  commented  on  in  all  of  the  magazines. 
Altogether  over  ten  thousand  copies  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  those  requesting  them,  and  in  order  to  fur- 
ther continue  this  very  effective  work  which  has  the 
unqualified  endorsement  of  all  branches  of  the  trade  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  I herewith  submit  a letter 
from  the  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield,  Secretary,  Department 
of  Commerce:— 

“Department  of  Commerce,  Washington.  D.  C..  Ju'.v 
3,  1916. 

“My  Dear  Sir: — 

“I  am  very  much  gratified  to  have  your  favor  of  the 
30th  ulto,  and  assure  you  of  our  deep  interest  in  the 
subject  of  cost  accounting  and  similar  commercial 
questions.  If  it  should  not  be  possible  for  me  in  per- 
son to  address  your  convention  in  Febyuary  next.  I 
think  it  can  be  arranged  to  have  some  representative 
of  the.  department  do  so.  I would  prefer  to  do  it 
myself  if  it  is  at  the  time  practicable.  I have  therefore 
set  down  the  matter  for  consideration  in  early  Jan- 
uary of  1917.  at  which  time  the  final  details  can  be 
arranged.  I think  you  may,  in  making  up  your  pre- 
liminary program,  state  that  the  matter  will  be 
treated  by  an  officer  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
which  I trust  will  for  the  present  purpose  be  satis- 
factory. 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“(Signed)  WILLIAM  C.  REDFIELD.  Secretary. 
“Mr.  A.  H.  McGhan, 

“Southern  Building. 

“Washington,  D.  C.” 

It  would  be  very  desirable  that  a number  be  assigned 
on  the  convention  program  that  we  may  have  the  benefit 
and  advice  of  this  important  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government,  which  includes  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

The  correspondence  necessary  to  the  further  enlarge- 
ment of  this  association  has  been  very  voluminous,  and 
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■while  several  new  associations  and  individual  members 
have  been  enlisted,  the  correspondence  has  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  localities  where  membership  now 
exists,  but  every  effort  has  been  exerted  to  assist  and 
support  affiliated  associations,  and  the  results  are  to  be 
expected,  first— by  an  increase  of  membership  in  present 
established  associations,  and  second — a hoped-for  increase 
in  new  territories  resulting  from  continued  effort  to  se- 
cure membership  from  the  very  extensive  list  on  file. 

Resulting  from  constant  correspondence  with  the  mem- 
bership and  all  branches  of  the  industry — the  following 
recommendations  are  herewith  submitted: — 

A. — That  a suitable  resolution  be  adopted  by  this 
Board  inviting  reputable  master  painters  and  deco- 
rators to  align  themselves  with  us.  The  proposed  list 
is  before  you  for  your  approval. 

B.  — That  a number  of  the  program  for  our  next  an- 
nual convention  be  assigned  for  the  discussion  of 
the  commercial  aspect  of  business  to  be  treated  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield,  or 
an  official  delegated  from  that  department.  The  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted. 

C.  — That  this  Board  request  of  the  different  asso- 
ciations in  selecting  delegates  to  attend  the  annual 
convention  that  among  those  delegates  be  included 
the  secretaries  of  the  respective  associations,  in  order 
that  at  an  opportune  time  during  the  convention 
dates  a round  table  discussion  be  held  by  the  sec- 
retaries at  which  matters  of  importance  to  the  sec- 
retaries may  be  developed  and  discussed. 

D.  — That  delegates  be  appointed  to  represent  the 
association  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  to  be  held  at 
Atlantic  City  week  of  October  9.  Letter  of  invitation 
herewith  submitted. 

In  submitting  this  report  I earnestly  ask  your  further 
counsel  and  advice  with  assurance  that  every  effort  is 
being  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  association,  and  I 
desire  to  state  that  I have  had  the  most  hearty  support 
of  the  president  and  members  of  the  Executive  Board, 
and  the  entire  membership,  and  that  factor  has  been  an 
incentive  to  do  the  utmost. 

As  treasurer,  Mr.  McGhan  submitted  a report  showing 
a balance  of  $309.86  in  the  treasury. 

The  formulation  of  a program  for  the  New  Haven 
Convention  was  taken  up  and,  on  motion,  the  first  eight 
numbers  of  last  year  were  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Roach  a number  was  set  aside  on 
the  program  for  an  address  by  an  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  on  “Cost  Accounting.” 

Mr.  Turner  offered  a suggestion  from  E.  M.  Walsh, 
chairman  of  the  Trade  School  Committe,  that  Thursday 
be  given  up  to  trade  school  day — the  morning  session  to 
be  held  at  the  Boardman  shops  and  the  afternoon  be 
be  given  up  to  addresses  and  trade  education  matters. 

Mr.  Beardsley  said  that  at  the  Boardman  shops  the 
members  of  the  association  would  get  a chance  to  see 
the  trade  school  in  operation. 

Mr.  Roach  thought  more  good  could  be  obtained  by 
seeing  the  school  in  action  than  by  hearing  about  it. 

Mr.  Dewar-  moved  that  one-half  day  be  given  up  to 
industrial  education — to  be  the  morning  of  Thursday — to 
combine  a visit  to  the  Boardman  shops,  with  papers 
on  industrial  education  to  be  read  at  the  assembly  hall 
of  the  school.  Carried. 

O.  C.  Harn,  advertising  manager  of  the  National  Lead 
Company,  addressed  the  meeting  briefly  concerning  the 
entertainment  to  be  furnished  by  the  associate  members 
on  one  evening  of  the  convention.  The  matter  has  been 
arranged  a little  more  systematically  than  heretofore.  A 
permanent  organization  of  the  associate  members  had 
been  formed  at  Cincinnati.  The  committee  in  charge 
consisted  of  Messrs.  Bisbee,  Kennedy  and  Harn.  A sub- 
committee had  been  appointed,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Day.  of  the  Newark  Varnish  Works;  Robertson,  of  Han- 
lon & Goodman;  Booth,  of  the  Hampton  Paint  and  Chem- 
ical Co.,  and  Dr.  Ireton,  of  the  National  Lead  Company. 
An  informal  entertainment  would  be  arranged  for  Mon- 
day evening. 

Mr.  Turner  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Harn.  Car- 
ried. 

Mr.  Turner  said  that  the  Connecticut  State  Society 
Executive  Board  had  requested  him  to  bring  before  the 
Board  a request  that  no  special  entertainment  be  given 
by  the  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club  to  the  officers  and 
Executive  Board.  And  that  if  the  supply  men  wished  to 
spend  any  money  that  it  should  be  spent  on  some  form  of 
entertainment  for  all  the  members. 

President  Albrecht  said  that  this  matter  was  up  to  the 
local  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club  so  long  as  it  does  not 
conflict  with  the  business  of  the  association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  MeSteen,  O.  C.  Harn,  of  the  National 
Lead  Company,  was  invited  to  deliver  an  address  en- 
titled “A  Business  Talk.” 

Mr.  Dewar  suggested  the  following  as  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  H.  A.  Gardner,  of  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
Research,  Washington,  D.  C.: — 

“The  Paint  Pigment  Industry  of  the  World;  the  Effect 
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of  the  War;  Development  of  Research  and  a briel  Fore- 
cast of  Future  Conditions.” 

Mr.  Turner  said  he  thought  there  should  be  a paper 
on  wall  paper  by  an  expert.  It  would  do  us  some  good, 
not  only  educationally  but  market  wise.  He  suggested 
as  a subject: — “The  Merchandizing  of  Wall  Paper  and 
the  Correction  of  the  Evils  of  the  Wall  Paper  Business,” 
and  asked  that  a representative  of  the  M.  H.  Birge  & 
Sons  Company,  of  Buffalo,  be  invited  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress. 

Mr.  Epple  congratulated  Mr.  Turner  on  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  wall  paper  is  an  important  part  of  the 
decorating  trade.  He  thought  the  wall  paper  men  ought 
to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Turner’s  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Blakeslee  said  something  should  be  done  to  give 
the  organizer  a talking  point  by  which  he  could  show 
people  that  they  could  benefit  in  a financial  way  by 
membership  in  the  association. 

Mr.  Dupke  said  he  thought  at  least  two  hours  should 
be  set  aside  to  talk  organization  and  devise  means  for 
making  the  association  stronger. 

Mr.  Laesser  said  that  at  Windsor  they  had  called  a 
meeting  of  their  local  and  called  in  all  the  outside 
painters.  They  notified  the  architects  that  after  July  1 
they  would  not  be  responsible  for  broken  glass.  As  a 
result  they  are  getting  several  new  members,  and  have 
succeeded  in  convincing  the  architects  of  the  correctness 
of  their  position. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  that,  some  time  ago,  the  paint  manu- 
facturers were  confronted  with  a scarcity  of  linseed  oil. 
The  farmers  had  an  idea  that  flax  impoverished  the  soil, 
and  moreover  flax  was  a crop  that  could  not  be  de- 
pended on.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  North 
Dakota  took  the  matter  up  and  showed  that  flax  did  not 
injure  the  soil.  Prof.  Bolley  had  proved  this  conclusively, 
and  he  also  proved  that  moistening  the  seed  with  a 
weak  solution  of  formaldehyde  would  prevent  the  diseases 
flax  is  subject  to.  He  moved  that  Prof.  H.  A.  Bolley, 
of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  North  Dakota, 
be  invited  to  prepare  a paper  on  “The  Experimental  sta- 
tions of  the  Different  Agricultural  Departments  Relative 
to  Flax  and  Flaxseed  and  Their  Developments.” 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Dupke  moved  that  the  secretary  submit,  at  the 
convention,  a co-operative  plan  on  organization  between 
the  International  and  State  Associations. 

Mr.  Turner  seconded  this,  saying  that  Mr.  McGhan's 
work  had  already  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  asso- 
ciation in  Waterbury  of  twenty-two  members),  six  of 
whom  had  joined  the  State  Association,  and  they  hoped 
the  rest  would  soon  do  so. 

In  response  to  a question,  Mr.  Turner  said  that  there 
was  but  one  local  in  Connecticut,  Bridgeport,  all  of  whose 
members  belonged  to  the  State  Association. 

Mr.  McGhan  said  he  had  obtained  about  700  names  of 
master  painters  from  local  chambers  of  commerce  and 
about  300  from  Executive  Board  members  and  another 
thousand  from  Stewart  N.  Hughes.  The  Federal  Trades 
Commission  will  formulate  a cost  accounting  system  and 
will  give  us  something  that  touches  a man's  pocket  book 
to  get  him  interested  in  association. 

Mr.  Dupke’s  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  there  was  nothing  more  important  in 
point  than  the  vehicle.  Prof.  C.  D.  Holley  of  the  research 
department  of  the  Acme  White  Lead  and  Color  Works 
had  sent  in  a paper  to  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  on  Modern  Linseed  Oil.  All  purchasing  agents 
of  large  corporations  require  linseed  oil  to  conform  to 
certain  specifications.  The  oil  delivered  is  analyzed  to 
see  that  it  conforms  to  them.  But  modern  commercial 
linseed  oil  is  not  fit  to  use  in  our  business.  He  moved 
that  Prof.  Holley,  of  Detroit,  be  invited  to  attend  the  con- 
vention and  read  a paper  on  “Commercial  Linseed  Oil.” 
Prof.  Holley  has  in  mind  an  experiment  by  which  the 
painters  can  determine  for  themselves  the  quality  of  the 
oil  they  buy. 

Mr.  Turner  suggested  that  the  paper  should  immedi- 
ately follow  the  one  by  Prof.  Holley,  and  with  this  amend- 
ment the  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Epple  said  that  the  association  should  not  overlook 
the  importance  of  the  work  of  B.  C.  Beck,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Mutual  Fire  Insurance. 

Mr.  MeSteen  moved  that  the  papers  adopted  complete 
the  program.  Carried. 

Fi’ank  Brown  congratulated  the  Executive  Board  that 
they  could  run  a successful  convention  and  not  have  a 
single  painter  on  the  program.  (Laughter.) 

The  remainder  of  the  program  was  adopted  to  follow 
that  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Beardsley  reported  that  the  Hotel  Taft  had  been 
selected  as  the  headquarters.  In  making  arrangements 
with  the  hotel  they  had  agreed  to  follow  the  Tale 
“Prom.”  The  dates  for  this  are  February  6 and  7.  They 
had  therefore  agreed  to  adopt  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  February  13,  14.  15  and  16.  as  the 
convention  dates. 

On  motion,  these  dates  were  adopted. 

Mr.  Beardsley  said  the  Hotel  Taft  had  agreed  to  give 
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the  convention  hall  and  other  needed  rooms.  The  hotel 
men  of  New  Haven  make  special  rates  for  conventions 
through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  so  there  was  no  doubt 
that  there  would  be  ample  accommodations  for  everyone, 
at  varying  rates,  for  those  who  do  not  care  to  stop  at 
headquarters. 

The  Hotel  Taft  has  rooms  from  two  dollars  up  for  a 
single  person  in  a room,  with  a dollar  additional  for  an 
extra  person.  The  associate  members  had  arranged  for  a 
combined  entertainment  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Dewar  moved  that  all  intoxicating  liquors  be  elim- 
inated from  any  functions  given  in  connection  with  the 
convention. 

Mr.  Beardsley  said  the  local  committee  were  heartily 
in  accord  with  this. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Beardsley  wanted  everyone  to  understand  that  this 
was  not  only  a New  Haven  affair,  but  the  State  Associa- 
tion of  Connecticut  was  back  of  it  and  is  bound  to  make 
it  a success. 

Mr.  Dewar  moved  that  the  matter  of  making  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  the  convention  be  left  with  the 
local  committee.  Carried. 

Report  of  Legislative  Committee. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  the  Legislative  Committee  had  a paint 
bill  formulated  by  Senator  Kenyon,  which  was  intro- 
duced on  the  opening  of  Congress.  It  was  referred  first 
to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  and  afterward  re-re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  A 
hearing  was  called  on  the  bill,  at  which  one  representa- 
tive of  the  manufacturers  was  present.  A second  hear- 
ing was  held  a week  later,  at  which  the  com- 
mittee was  permitted  to  attend,  to  combat  any  arguments 
the  manufacturers  might  offer.  They  exhibited  samples 
of  materials  purchased  in  the  open  market,  some  of  which 
contained  50  per  cent,  or  more  of  adulteration.  He  thanked 
the  master  painters  who  had  done  energetic  work  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  which  he  had  been  assured  would  be 
reported  out  in  its  entirety,  and  they  expected  it  to  be- 
come a law,  if  not  at  the  first  session,  theh  at  the  second 
session  of  the  present  Congress. 

Mr.  Turner  thought  the  information  in  regard  to  the 
adulterated  materials  should,  if  possible,  be  sent  out  to 
the  members. 

Mr.  McSteen  said  they  had  asked  each  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Association  to  write,  as  individuals,  to 
their  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  then  to  have  the 
locals  write  under  seal,  and  the  New  York  State  Asso- 
ciation had  done  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  that  the  manufacturers  who  objected 


to  printing  the  analysis  on  the  labels  of  their  goods  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  expose  their  secrets  really  meant 
it  would  expose  their  infamy. 

Mr.  Epple  spoke  of  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the 
committee,  and  also  of  the  efforts  of  the  Ohio  Association 
along  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Dewar  said  there  was  no  standard  for  mixed  paints, 
but  we  have  a right  to  know  what  enters  into  them.  We 
want  to  know  what  is  in  the  package  that  we  buy.  At 
one  time  10,000  letters  were  sent  out  from  my  office  to 
master  painters,  agricultural  schools,  etc.  The  best  of 
the  replies  were  sent  to  the  authorities  in  Washington. 
Some  of  the  manufacturers  with  a political  pull  have 
been  endeavoring  to  put  an  impediment  in  the  way  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Dewar  moved  that  a committee  of  five  be  appointed 
to  attend  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association 
Convention,  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City  in  October.  Car- 
ried. 

A long  discussion  ensued  on  the  question  of  certain 
local  associations,  some  of  whose  members  belonged  to 
the  State  and  International  Associations,  and  others  do 
not. 

No  clause  was  found  in  the  constitution  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  which  seemed  to  exactly  cover  this 
question,  although  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  was  that  all  the  members  of 
each  local  association  should  rightfully  belong  to  the 
State  and  International  Associations. 

Secretary  McGhan  read  a letter  from  Robert  Boyd, 
secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Association,  notifying  the 
Executive  Board  that  P.  A.  Black  & Son  had  resigned 
from  membership  in  the  Philadelphia  Association. 

President  Albrecht  ruled  that  as  Ex-President  Francis 
F.  Black  was  no  longer  a member  of  the  Philadelphia 
local  association,  he  was  automatically  no  longer  affiliated 
with  the  International  Association. 

Secretary  McGhan  stated  that  out  of  the  $2,400  turned 
over,  as  a balance,  at  the  end  of  the  Cincinnati  conven- 
tion, $800  had  been  immediately  expended  on  unpaid  bills. 
Therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  there  would  be  an 
apparent  deficit  because  it  would  be  necessary  to  use 
some  of  the  incoming  per  capita  tax  to  pay  current  ex- 
penses. He  expected  to  add  a large  increase  of  new 
members  at  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Beardsley  said  that  the  New  Haven  Association 
would  take  care  of  the  entire  expenses  of  the  convention 
and  would  ask  nothing  from  the  International  Associa- 
tion. No  contributions  had  been  requested  from  manu- 
facturers. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hunter  the  meeting  adjourned  at 
6.20  P.  M. 
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Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  Hold  Their  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention. 
Cedar  Point  on  Lake  Erie,  July  18,  19,  20  and  21. 


ENTHUSIASM  and  interest  marked  the  proceedings  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Master 
Haster  House  Painters’  and  Decorators’  Association  of 
Ohio,  which,  for  the  eleventh  consecutive  time,  was  he’d  at 
Cedar  Point,  on  Lake  Erie.  The  only  thing  that  in  any  way 
took  away  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  occasion  was  the 
absence  of  some  of  the  old-timers,  without  whose  presence 
one  would  have  said  it  would  be  impossible  to  hold  a suc- 
cessful convention.  Yet  every  one  who  was  at  the  meeting 
felt  that  it  was  in  every  way  a noteworthy  one,  and  that  it" 
well  held  up  the  past  traditions  of  the  Ohio  Association, 
which  has  always  held  a foremost  place  among  the  master 
painters’  associations  of  the  country. 

The  principal  doings  of  the  business  sessions  are  faithfully 
recorded  in  the  following  report;  yet  one  can  not  convey 
any  .impression  of  the  cordial  feeling  that  exists  among  the 
members  and  the  spirit  of  fraternity  that  has  grown  up  by 
reason  of  repeated  meeting  together  to  discuss  matters  of 
common  interest.  Nor  can  one  gain  from  the  printed  report 
the  full  benefit  of  such  a paper  as  Waldo  G.  Edwards’  dem- 
onstration of  Estimating  from  Plans.  All  the  papers  were 
of  a high  order  of  merit,  but  this  one  deserves  particular 
commendation  because  of  its  usefulness  from  a business 
standpoint. 

But  while  the  business  sessions  are  of  prime  Importance, 
business  is  not  the  only  thing  that  attracts  the  members  to 
a convention,  and  the  pleasure  sessions  of  the  meeting  were, 
aS  usual,  most  enjoyable.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a little 
hitch  in  regard  to  the  carnival  on  Tuesday  evening,  but  it 
was  one  of  those  things  which  are  difficult  to  avoid.  In  the 


end,  however,  everything  came  out  right,  and  everybody  had 
a right  royal  good  time,  even  though  the  place  was  not  the 
one  the  committee  had  picked  out.  But  the  Cedar  Point 
management  cannot  be  altogether  blamed  for  that. 

Put-in-Bay  was  chosen  as  the  location  for  holding  the 
next  convention,  subject  to  investigation  by  a committee 
appointed  to  visit  the  place  and  report  to  the  Executive 
Board.  While  we  understand  that  it  is  a delightful  resort, 
it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  located  on  an  island,  with 
possible  rough  water  in  case  of  a storm,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  so  easy  of  access  as  Cedar  Point.  Some  of  the  mem- 
bers have  grown  tired  of  holding  the  meetings  always  in 
the  same  place,  but  there  are  many  who  will  experience 
genuine  regret  at  leaving  a place  that  has  so  many  advan- 
tages as  Cedar  Point,  and  whose  management  have  been 
so  uniformly  courteous  and  obliging.  Certainly  one  must  go 
a long  way  to  find  any  other  hotel  that  offers  so  many  facili- 
ties for  holding  a convention  or  which  can  furnish  first-class 
accommodations  to  so  many  people  at  one  time  as  the  Hotel 
Breakers. 

President  Samuel  D.  Hunter,  of  Steubenville,  called  the 
convention  to  order  at  2.15  P.  M.  and  asked  all  to  stand 
while  Rev.  Mr.  Keller,  of  Sandusky,  opened  the  meeting 
with  prayer. 

Judge  King,  of  Sandusky,  was  then  called  upon  to  wel- 
come the  convention  to  Cedar  Point.  He  spoke  of  the 
growth  of  the  industry.  We  sometimes  look  upon  decora- 
tion as  a luxury,  but  through  all  the  ages  decoration 
has  grown  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  As  we 
become  more  civilized  our  capacity  for  recognizing  what 
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is  beautiful  in  decoration  increases.  He  closed  by  express- 
ing appreciation  of  the  association’s  presence  here. 

President  Hunter  thanked  Judge  King  for  the  wel- 
come he  had  given  and  then  read  the  following:  — 

President’s  Address. 

Members  of  the  Association  and  Visiting  Friends:  — 

Today  marks  another  milestone  in  the  history  of  our 
organization.  The  annual  meeting,  which  opens  its  ses- 
sions this  morning,  is  particularly  important  as  it  is  the 
twenty-fifth  or  silver  anniversary. 

Our  organization,  which  is  the  pioneer  of  its  kind, 
was  brought  into  existence  in  the  city  of  Columbus 
twenty-five  years  ago..  At  that  time  and  place,  Mr. 
Charles  Kyle  was  elected  the  first  president. 

Like  all  organizations,  we  have  had  our  dark  and  our 
bright  days;  but  having  long  since  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage,  and  find  ourselves  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  a strong,  forceful  and  effective  organization  which 
at  all  times  has  had  for  its  prime  object  the  elevation  and 
the  betterment  of  our  craft. 

Like  all  organizations  worthy  of  existence,  we  had  a 
laudable  motive  in  coming  together  as  craftsmen. 

No  organization  can  hope  to  endure  which  does  not 
have  some  fundamental  basis  upon  which  to  lay  claim 
for  its  existence. 

Our  chief  claim  is  humanitarian,  as  we  aim  to  elevate 
every  man  who  holds  his  membership  with  us. 

In  these  twenty-five  years,  not  only  have  we  striven 
to  establish  a higher  standard  among  our  members  but 
also,  with  the  co-operation  of  manufacturers,  to  estab- 
lish a higher  grade  of  materials  from  year  to  year.  This 
ultimately  reverts  to  the  good  of  our  several  communi- 
ties in  the  quality  of  work  turned  out. 

My  friends,  I am  proud  of  our  history  and  attainments. 
These  have  not  been  brought  to  pass  by  the  “stay-at- 
homers.”  To  you,  and  other  faithful  members  of  this  or- 
ganization, who  are  willing  to  give  your  time  and  means 
to  the  furthering  of  the  work,  should  be  given  the  credit. 

Truth  is  many-sided,  and  he  who  looks  at  it  contin- 
ually from  his  own  particular  angle  has  but  a narrow  and 
imperfect  view. 

We  have  come  here  to  get  other  points  of  view — to  ex- 
change ideas,  to  cement  old  friendships,  to  establish  new 
ones,  and  to  come  to  an  all-around  and  comprehensive 
conception  of  the  truth  as  it  applies  to  our  own  work. 
No  agency  has  been  more  instrumental  in  this  work  than 
this  organization. 

No  one  who  is  not  a terrapin  can  be  so  encrusted  over 
with  self-complacency  that  he  can  attend  the  discus- 
sions of  this  organization  without  a higher  appreciation 
of  what  he  is,  in  the  light  of  what  he  should  be. 

At  the  time  of  my  departure  from  home  for  this  meet- 
ing, no  report  had  reached  me  of  the  death  of  any  of  our 
members.  I trust  this  may  be  true. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  I take  your  time  to  review 
the  work  done  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  It  is 
our  duty  to  go  forward,  facing  the  future  with  a strong 
determination  to  make  the  next  twenty-five  years — lead- 
ing up  to  our  golden  anniversary. — more  fruitful  and 
helpful  than  the  past. 

The  two  years  just  past  have  been  memorable  ones, 
because  we  have  lived  at  a time  when  all  the  world 
seemed  at  each  other’s  throats. 

While  our  own  great  country  has  escaped  real  war,s 
nevertheless,  as  predicted  in  last  year’s  message  to  you, 
we  have  felt  the  effects  in  both  scarcity  and  advanced 
price  of  materials — and  the  end  is  not  yet.  . 

There  is  one  thing  to  which  I desire  to  direct  your 
attention,  as  one  of  the  great  safeguards  to  all  workmen. 
I refer  to  the  recently  enacted  lien  law.  This  completes 
the  old  adage  which  says  “the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,’’  because  under  this  law  he  is  reasonably"  sure  of 
getting  it. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  strongly  urge  upon  you  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  our  vocation;  keep  abreast  of 
all  that  will  redound  to  your  best  interests  socially,  mor- 
ally and  physically;  take  the  various  magazines — read 
them  carefully,  keep  yourselves  informed;  and  urge 
upon  our  fellow  workmen  not  already  members  of  our 
organization  the  importance  of  affiliating  with  us. 

Let  us  make  this  week’s  conferences  such  that,  when 
we  return  to  our  several  communities,  we  may  take  with 
us  something  that  will  make  for  better  work  and  better 
citizenship. 

This  is  your  forum.  The  sessions  are  for  our  benefit. 
If  we  are  here  with  the  proper  purpose  this  meeting 
will  go  into  historv  as  the  greatest  in  our  career.  Enter 
into  the  deliberations.  Give  the  best  you  have  and  take 
away  the  best  you  can  get.. 

On  fnotion  of  Mr.  Krause  the  address  was  received 
and  referred  to  a committee. 

The  coiirtesies  of  the  convention  were  extended  to  all 
visitors  who  were  present. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Rev.  Mr.  Keller  and 
Judge  King. 


Committees. 

President  Hunter  appointed  JSfessrs.  Woodmansee, 
Corns  and  Jones  as  the  Registration  Committee:  Messrs. 
MdKee,  Uber  and  Bauman  as  the  Auditing  Committee; 
Messrs.  Brehmer,  • O’Connor  and  Hardt  as  the  Resolu- 
tions Committee;  Messrs.  Caspar  Miller,  Shook  and  Ar- 
thur Theobald  as  the  Nominating  Committee. 

The  vice-president  appointed  Messrs.  Epple,  Porter  and 
Gresser  as  the  Committee  on  President’s  Address. 
Secretary  Kennedy  read  his  report  as  follows: — 

Secretary’s  Report. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:—  • 

In  making  this,  my  fifteenth  yearly  report  as  your  sec- 
retary-treasurer, I can  surely  call  it  one  of  progress. 


President  C.  M.  Uber. 


Consider  the  difference  in  our  numerical  strength  be- 
tween the  beginning  of  my  term  of  service  and  today 
and  one  can  readily  realize  the  change  in  conditions 
existing.  Our  organization  has  kept  pace  with  other 
associations  and  maintained  its  position  in  the  front 
rank. 

This  convention  is  the  occasion  of  our  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary. We  should  make  it  our  Silver  Jubilee.  Let 
all  unite  to  that  end.  This  also  is  the  eleventh  conven- 
tion of  our  Association  held  at  this  resort.  Are  we  not 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  such  splendid  conveni- 
ences and  accommodations  as  are  offered  here? 

We  will  have  with  us  as  visitors,  friends  from  other 
States,  and  members  of  other  associations,  whom  we 
will  (be  pleased  to  honor  and  give  a hearty  welcome. 

At  the  close  of  our  last  convention,  the  routine  work 
Was  promptly  attended  to.  The  official  report  of  the 
proceedings  was  toeing  distributed  within  thirty  days, 
and  we  feel  that  those  who  read  the  report,  appreciated 
the  work  the  convention  performed. 

Following  our  usual  custom,  the  report  of  this  conven- 
tion will  be  printed  and  distributed  not  only  to  our 
members,  but  to  prominent  men  of  the  craft  elsewhere. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was 
held  in  Cincinnati,  Sinton  Hotel,  on  Monday,  February 
14,  1916. 

Roll  call  showed  the  following  in  attendance:— Samuel 
D.  Hunter,  president;  C.  M.  Uber,  vice-president:  Joel 
Kennedy,  secretary-treasurer  and  business  manager;  J. 
*C.  Flannery,  Casper  Miller  and  Wm.  J.  Corns,  from  the 
active,  and  A.  J.  Lamb,  W.  A.  Woodmansee  and  C.  W. 
Cadle,  from  our  associate  members.  Wm.  D.  O'Connor, 
chairman,  Fred  S.  Darling  and  D.  E.  Jones  were  present 
as  members  of  our  Committee  on  Extension  of  Member- 
ship. Also  Past-Presidents  Wm.  J.  Albrecht.  John  Theo- 
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bald  and  Conrad  Krause.  As  visitors,  A.  M.  McKenzie, 
president  of  the  International  Association,  and  James 
Phinnemore,  president  of  the  Canadian  Association.  As 
members,  Geo.  D.  Cornell,  L.  J.  Schultz,  Theodore 
Puchs,  R.  R.  Wills,  Adam  McKee  and  E.  H.  Cook,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  G.  A.  Boecklin^,  president  of  this 
resort.  Surely  a goodly  gathering  and  capable  of  accom- 
plishing great  things. 

The  result  of  that  meeting  was  the  arrangement  of 
this  program  and  working  out  of  details  of  this  con- 
vention. 

Acting  as  your  business  manager  for  the  past  year, 
I made  the  following  report: — 

Amount  of  advertising  contracts  secured  and  which 
represented  our  receipts,  $520. 

Cost  of  printing,  binding,  making  of  cuts  and  dis- 
tributing official  report,  $441.89. 

The  salary  of  business  manager  ($100)  paid,  left  a 
deficit  of  $21.89  to  be  paid  from  our  general  fund.  It 
is  well  to  mention  here  that  the  size  of  the  official 
report  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  twice  as  large  as  that  of 
former  years,  showing  the  increase  in  the  business  of 
our  recent  conventions.  A financial  report  was  also 
made,  showing  a balance  in  the  treasury  of  $117.14.  Ac- 
counts were  audited  and  found  correct. 

A very  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  make  this 
convention  one  of  more  than  usual  interest.  Open  ses- 
sions will  prvail  to  which  the  master  painters  in  gen- 
eral have  been  invited.  Men  of  high  standing  in  the 
craft  will  be  with  us  to  assist  and  take  part  in  our 
deliberations. 

Our  Entertainment  Committee  has  given  very  careful 
consideration  to  the  work  allotted  to  them. 

Let  us,  with  one  united1  purpose  and  endeavor: — First, 
give  our  best  attention  to  the  business  which  has  called 
us  together;  second,  all  join  with  our  honored  guests  in 
participating  in  the  pleasures  afforded  us,  so  as  to  make 
this  accasion  one  long  to  be  remembered. 

My  heartiest  gratitude  is  due  and  is  herewith  ex- 
tended to  all  who  kindly  gave  me  their  assistance  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Report  of  treasurer  will  be  made  later  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  receipts  of  the  convention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  O’Connor,  the  report  was  received 
with  thanks. 

Mr.  O’Connor,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
tension of  Membership,  reported  that  they  thought  that 
as  the  International  Association  hhd  employed  a secre- 
tary at  a high  salary,  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to 
do  as  much  as  formerly.  They  had  sent  out  1,000  letters 
of  invitation  to  the  convention  to  members  of  the  craft 
throughout  the  State. 

Edward  Hurst  Brown,  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  read 
the  following  paper: — 

The  Value  of  Gentlemanly  Journeymen  to  the 
Master  Painter. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — 

It  is  an  old  established  maxim  in  law  that  the  prin- 
cipal is  bound  by  the  action  of  his  agent.  But  in  busi- 
ness this  can  be  carried  still  further,  for  you  are  judged 
by  the  actions,  by  the  character  and  by  the  politeness 
of  your  employes.  You  know  very  well  that  you  are 
always  prejudiced  against  dealing  at  a store  where  the 
clerks  are  rude  or  inattentive  to  your  wants  even  though 
the  goods  be  satisfactory  and  the  prices  right.  And  if 
you  prefer  to  buy  your  clothing,  for  example,  at  a store 
where  the  clerks  are  attentive  to  your  desires — where 
they  are  courteous  and  endeavor  to  please  you,  where 
nothing  seems  to  be  too  much  trouble,  it  is  not  likely 
that  yobr  own  customers,  especially  the  women,  will 
be  influenced  for  or  against  you  by  the  behavior  of  your 
journeymen  while  working  in  or  about  their  houses? 

In  the  case  of  a new  house,  the  behavior  of  your 
men  may  not  be  so  important,  provided  they  are  good 
mechanics,  diligent  about  their  work,  and  obey  the  in- 
structions -of  the  foreman.  But  it  makes  a good  deal 
of  difference  when  it  comes  to  working  in  a residence 
that  is  occupied.  Women  appreciate,  far  more  than 
some  employing  painters  realize,  men  who  are  quiet 
about  the  house,  who  neither,  shout  at  one  another  nor 
indulge  in  boisterous  language  or  profanity.  Nothing 
disgusts  a woman  of  sensibility  more  than  to  have  men 
working  near  them  who  use  foul  or  disgusting  lan- 
guage; or  who  are  fresh  in  their  behavior  with  the  ser- 
vants. 

Then,  too,  you  do  not  always  realize  how  much  women 
appreciate  cleanliness  in  personal  appearance  and  tidi- 
ness about  their  habits  of  work  in  the  journeyman 
painters  who  may  be  employed  about  their  residences. 

Clean  overalls,  quiet  'and  gentlemanly  behavior  on 
the  part  of  your  men  go  a great  way  toward  inffuencing 
your  customers  to  give  you  the  preference  when  it  comes 
to  doing  another  painting  job,  and  if  this  is  coupled 
with  neatness  and  carefulness  in  working,  you  have  th£ir 
patronage  cinched. 

On  the  other  hand,  journeymen  who  are  noisy  and 
ill-behaved,  who  smoke  or,  worse  yet,  chew  tobacco  and 
spit  around  the  premises;  who  leave  fragments  of  lunch 


or  greasy  bits  of  paper  about  the  cellar  or  grounds,  and 
who  fail  to  pile  up  the  ladders  neatly  at  the  end  of 
the  day  and  draw  the  swing  staging  up  high  enough 
to  relieve  a feeling  of  nervousness  lest  it  afford  a means 
of  access  to  burglars,  act  against  your  chances  of  doing 
work  again  in  that  house. 

Last  fall  I had  occasion  to  have  my  house  repainted 
and  some  of  the  rooms  papered  and  decorated.  The 
firm  that  did  the  work  employ  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty 
men,  giving  them  steady  work  the  year  around.  The 
best  people  in  the  New  Jersey  city  in  which  I live  give 
them  the  preference — in  fact,  many  of  them,  like  my- 
self, simply  employ  them  to  do  the  work  without  even 
the  thought  of  getting  an  estimate  from  anybody  else. 

In  my  case,  I was  kept  waiting  for  several  weeks 
after  my  wife  had  wanted  the  work  done,  until  she 
grew  quite  impatient  and  said  she  would  never  wait 
for  them  again,  but  after  the  work  was  finished,  she 
was  so  well  satisfied,  not  alone  with  the  way  it  was 
done,  but  with  the  behavior  of  the  journeymen  that  now 
you  could  not  induce  her  to  have  any  other  painters 
do  any  work  in  our  house. 

And  let  me  interrupt  here  to  say  that  the  reason  they 
give  their  men  steady  employment  is  because  this  firm 
do  not  believe  in  hiring  journeymen  they  cannot  thor- 
oughly depend  upon,  not  only  to  do  their  work  well,  but 
to  be  courteous  in  their  behavior.  They  do  not  believe 
in  hiring  a man  today  and  letting  him  go  tomorrow 
in  order  to  rush  a job  through  and  collect  the  money 
quick.  And  they  have  the  courage  to  ask  their  custom- 
ers to  wait  their  turn  until  they  can  send  their  regular 
journeymen  whom  they  can  depend  on. 

When  these  painters  were  working  at  my  house,  my 
wife  was  especially  pleased  because  their  overalls  were 
always  clean,  they  were  quiet  while  at  work — no  loud 
talking,  no  swearing  or  smoking,  no  boisterous  behavior 
of  any  kind.  At  night,  their  ladders  and  planks  were 
neatly  piled  at  one  side  of  the  lawn,  where  they  were 
out  of  the  way.  They  endeavored  to  do  as  little  damage 
as  possible  to  vines  and  shrubbery.  Their  pots  were 
carefully  put  away  every  night  in  a corner  of  the  cel- 
lar. They  left  no  papers  or  bits  of  luncheon  lying 
around.  These  things  were  either  burned  or  put  in  the 
garbage  barrel  every  night. 

When  working  inside  the  house,  these  journeymen 
painters  were  even  more  careful.  Before  stripping  off 
the  old  wall  paper,  the  gas  fixtures  were  carefully  tied 
up  in  newspapers,  the  radiators  were  covered  and  drop 
cloths  spread  over  the  hardwood  floors  and  over  those 
pieces  of  furniture  that  were  too  large  to  be  conveniently 
moved  out  of  the  rooms.  All  the  paper,  after  it  was 
stripped  off  the  walls  was  made  into  bundles,  taken 
outside  the  house,  and  as  soon  as  it  dried  sufficiently  it 
was  burned  out  of  doors.  Each  evening  the  rooms  were 
swept  out  and,  if  necessary,  the  floors  were  washed 
before  the  painters  left  the  house.  The  same  practice 
was  followed  when  filling  the  plaster  cracks. 

There  was  no  dirt  for  us  to  clean  up  after  the  painters 
left. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  that  all  this  costs  the  painter 
a lot  of  money.  On  the  contrary,  I cheerfully  paid  for 
the  time  employed  by  the  painters  in  doing  the  work, 
because  the  service  rendered  wras  well  worth  its  cost. 
People  do  not  complain  of  what  they  have  to  pay  when 
they  get  value  for  the  money  they  spend. 

The  paperhanger  was  more  than  usually  neat.  All  the 
trimmings  from  the  edges  of  the  paper  were  dropped  into 
a pasteboard  box,  conveniently  placed  to  his  pasting  table 
so  that  no  loss  of  time  was  involved.  When  the  papering 
was  finished  there  were  no  scraps  of  paper  left  about  the 
floor,  and  more  especially  there  were  no  trimmings  that 
had  fallen  pasted  side  down  upon  the  floor  so  they  could 
not  be  swept  up — unfortunately  too  common  an  experience 
when  paperhangers  have  been  working  in  a house.  It  was 
well  worth  while  waiting  to  have  the  work  done  by  so 
neat  a workman.  And  the  quality  of  his  workmanship 
showed  an  intelligent  skill  that  insured  good  results,  even 
though  in  one  room  a heavy  paper  five  feet  wide  was  used 
for  the  side  wall.  It  was  a material  that  could  not  have 
been  hung  at  all  by  anyone  but  a thoroughly  competent 
mechanic. 

We  have  had  journeymen  mechanics,  other  than 
painters,  whose  behavior  and  intidiness  were  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  gentlemanly  behavior  of  these  journeymen 
of  your  craft. 

By  giving  you  a concrete  example.  I think  I have  shown 
you  the  value  that  a gentlemanly  journeyman  can  be  to 
the  master  painter:  and  if  you  will  impress  this  upon  your 
employes  and  let  them  know  that  their  chances  of  steady 
employment  depend  as  much  upon  their  courtesy  to  your 
customers  and  upon  their  good  behavior  while  in  and 
about  their  houses  as  upon  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
work  they  do,  you  will  soon  build  up  a crew  of  gentle- 
manly journeymen  painters  that  will  be  a credit  to  you 
and  a great  help  in  enabling  you  to  build  up  a clientele 
of  satisfied  customers,  who  will  give  you  the  preference 
whenever  they  have  painting  or  decorating  work  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  O’Connor  moved  that  the  paper  be  accepted  with 
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thanks  and  moved  that  copies  of  it  be  presented  to  the 
journeymen.  Carried. 

Mr.  Krause  said  the  paper  was  opportune.  You  will  find 
all  the  successful  shops  in  the  country  have  gentlemen  for 
journeymen.  It  is  essential  for  a man  to  be  a gentleman 
at  all  times.  He  thought  it  should  be  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  journeymen  that  they  should  first  of  all  be 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Epple  said  that  the  firm  referred  to  were  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  convince  their  customers  they  should 
wait.  We  have  been  trying  to  educate  the  public  to  wait, 
but  it  is  difficult.  Furnish  the  people  with  gentlemen  in 
their  houses  and  you  can  command  a good  price.  A good 
many  people  prefer  to  deal  with  firms  that  have  a com- 
paratively small  number  of  men.  Is  there  another  busi- 
ness where  they  expect  the  men  to  be  better  behaved  than 
they  do  of  the  painters? 

Mr.  O’Connor  said: — ‘‘We  have  a good  many  lady  paper- 
hangers  in  Youngstown  and  they  cannot  be  gentlemen. 
(Laughter.).  Journeymen  do  not  always  realize  that  they 
are  working  for  themselves.  If  they  are  courteous  they  are 
apt  to  be  requested  to  be  sent  to  the  houses  of  their  cus- 
tomers. And  the  friends  they  make  as  journeymen  a,re  an 
asset  to  them  when  they  start  in  business  for  themselves.” 

Mr.  Turner,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  said  that  the  men  make 
or  mar  our  reputation  as  masters.  I have  a blackboard 
in  my  shop  on  which  I put  what  is  said  by  the  cus- 
tomers:— “Mr.  Jones  saiid  the  man  who  did  the  work  did 
a nice  job,  but  he  spattered  the  floor.”  But  you  cannot 
expect  the  journeymen  to  be  gentlemen  unless  we  are 
gentlemen  ourselves.  If  I find  a man  spatters  a floor,  1 
tell  him  we  have  drop  cloths  and  if  he  cannot  use  them 
I will  get  some  one  who  will.  A man  who  does  good  work, 
asks  good  prices  and  insists  that  they  be  paid  will  suc- 
ceed. So  many  master  painters  are  afraid  to  charge  a 
high  enough  price.  I bring  you  greetings  from  the  Con- 
necticut State  Society. 

Clarence  L.  Beardsley  said  that  he  was  glad  to  be  at 
Cedar  Point  and  brought  greetings  from  the  New  Haven 
Association.  He  spoke  of  some  of  the  plans  being  made 
for  the  International  Convention  next  February. 

George  E.  Edgdorf,  International  Vice-President,  said  he 
was  glad  to  be  present.  I think  if  we  could  instil  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  paper,  just  read,  into  our  men,  it  would  be 
of  great  benefit  to  them. 

William  Laesser,  of  Canada,  said: — “I  have  been  here  so 
often  I almost  think  I am  an  Ohio  man.  I think  the  paper 
was  a very  good  one.  For  myself  I do  public  buildings 
and  factories,  but  in  a bank,  for  example,  you  have  to  be 
as  careful  as  in  a house  to  have  men  who  behave  them- 
selves properly.” 

Mr.  Brehmer  said  he  had  tried  as  far  as  possible  to 
have  gentlemanly  men.  We  have  a lady  in  our  town  who 
was  a crank.  We  pleased  her,  but  she  was  so  fussy  that 
we  did  not  want  to  do  the  work  again.  This  spring  she 
insisted  that  we  repair  her  house  and  she  gave  us  no 
trouble. 

Mr.  Brown  closed  by  pointing  out  how  the  good  behavior 
of  the  men  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  inducing  peojifle 
to  delay  their  painting  in  order  to  wait  for  those  par- 
ticular journeymen,  thus  enabling  them  to  get  steadier 
work  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  He  thought  the  em- 
ployers should  strongly  impress  this  fact  upon  their  jour- 
neymen. 

Secretary  Kennedy  read  a telegram  of  greeting  from 
Thomas  Pierrepont,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

President  Hunter  called  the  convention  to  order  at  9.15 
a-,  m. 

Theodore  Fuchs,  chairman  of  the  delegates  to  the  In- 
ternational Association,  read  a resume  of  the  convention 
held  at  Cincinnati  in  February  last,  a full  report  of 
which  was  printed  in  the  March,  1916,  issue  of  the 
Painters  Magazine. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Krause  the  report  was  received  with 
a vote  of  thanks. 

Address  by  Secretary  McGhan. 

A.  H.  McGhan,  secretary  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion, was  called  on. 

He  complimented  Mr.  Fuchs  on  his  excellent  report 
and  then  outlined  the  work  done  by  the  Executive  Board 
in  formulating  a program  for  the  New  Haven  conven- 
tion. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  cost  accounting,  he  asked 
any  local  association  having  a cost  accounting  system 
to  forward  a copy  of  it  to  him  that  he  may  place  it 
before  the  Department  of  Commerce.  He  called  special 
importance  to  the  necessity  for  a proper  cost  account- 
ing system  as  essential  to  obtaining  a profit  from  the 
painting  business. 

Mr.  McGhan  spoke  of  the  work  he  is  doing  in  en- 
deavoring to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association. 

Mr.  Epple  thought  the  International  Association  should 
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be  congratulated  on  the  educational  character  of  the 
program  that  had  been  arranged  for  the  New  Haven 
convention. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  E.  H.  Cook, 
of  Painesville,  which  he  read  as  follows: — 

Economy  and  Care  of  Used  Brushes  in  the  Paint 
Shop. 

Mr.  President  and  Brothers  of  the  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators  of  Ohio: — 

Economy  and  care  of  used  brushes  in  the  paint  shop 
is  a subject  worthy  of  our  consideration  at  this  time, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  and  high  cost  of  material  en- 
tering into  tne  manufacture  of  brushes. 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  recently  visiting  one  of 
our  largest  brush  factories  and  seeing  brushes  made,  I 
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am  satisfied  that  nearly  all  of  our  brush  troubles  are 
due  to  carelessness  and’  neglect  in  caring  for  used 
bruhes  in  our  paint  shop. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  issuing  a set  of 
brushes  to  each  workman  and  charging  him  for  all 
brushes  not  carefully  and  properly  attended  to.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  a good  plan  in  large  shops  employing  regular 
men,  each  doing  one  particular  kind  of  work,  but  I find 
it  is  not  practical  in  a majority  of  our  shops  doing  gen- 
eral painting  and  employing  transient  help,  during  the 
rush  season.  Many  of  them  can  do  a fair  job  of  paint- 
ing, under  our  instructions,  yet  know  little  and  care 
less  about  the  care  of  brushes.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary that  we  give  our  personal  attention  to  the  care  of 
brushes,  knowing  as  we  do  that  “a  painter  is  no  better 
than  his  brush.” 

Many  make  the  mistake  of  dipping  a new  brush  in 
water  before  using  it,  making  the  bristles  soft  and  use- 
less for  good  work.  The  only  occasion  for  using  water 
on  a paint  brush  is  to  slightly  swell  the  head  of  a new 
brush  that  has  shrunk  by  being  kept  in  a dry  place;  this 
should  be  done  by  placing  brushes  for  a short  time,  han- 
dle down,  in  a bucket  of  water,  the  water  only  coming 
to,  but  not  touching  the  bristles.  This  will  prevent 
shedding  of  bristles. 

New  brushes  should  be  "broken  in”  by  our  best  work- 
men, as  upon  the  care  a brush  receives  during  its  first 
few  days  use  depends  much  of  its  future  usefulness.  A 
new  'brush  should  never  be  left  standing  on  its  bristles, 
but  should  be  worked  full  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  care- 
fully wrapped  in  paper,  like  they  are  wrapped  at  the 
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factory,  and  laid  flat  until  used  again.  The  object  of 
the  paper  wrapper  is  to  keep  the  brush  clean  and  pre- 
vent the  paint  and  oil  from  drying  on  the  bristles.  A 
brush  laid  out  in  this  way  may  be  left  for  some  time 
without  becoming  “lousy,”  only  requiring  to  be  rinsed 
in  turpentine  or  benzine  before  using. 

Brushes  that  have  been  in  use  for  some  time,  and  no 
longer  need  “laying  out,”  should  be  first  cleaned,  dipped 
in  oil,  wrapped  in  paper,  then  placed  in  a trough-shaped 
keeper  containing  oil.  Hanging  the  brushes  in  a keeper 
containing  oil  is  also  a good  way,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  oil  in  keeper  at  the  right  height  to  cover 
bristles. 

Brushes  that  have  been  partly  worn  and  have  be- 
come stubby,  should  he  thoroughly  cleaned,  filled  with 
oil,  wrapped  in  stiff  manila  paper,  and  may  be  left 
standing  in  oil,  as  the  bristles  are  stiff  enough  to  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  handles. 

Probably  our  greatest  loss  is  in  brushes  that  have 
been  allowed  to  stand  in  paint  and  become  gummed 
and  hard.  These  brushes  represent  a large  amount  of 
our  working  capital,  yet  they  are  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate in  our  shops;  we  always  intending  to  clean  them 
some  day,  yet  for  the  want  of  some  convenient  way  to 
clean  them,  we  keep  buying  new  brushes  for  doing  work 
which  might  often  be  done  better  with  partly  worn 
brushes,  such  as  painting  roofs,  floors,  brick  and  con- 
crete, applying  paste  filler,  rubbing  varnish  (either  with 
oil  or  water),  graining  and  plastic  wbrk,  while  no  bet- 
ter washing  tool  can  be  found  for  mouldings,  ornaments 
and  floors. 

But,  valuable  as  a restored  brush  may  be  for  some 
purposes,  do  not  expect  that  you  can  neglect  a good 
brush  and  then  do  the  best  work  with  it.  True  econ- 
omy can  only  be  attained  by  keeping  a brush  absolutely 
clean  and  pliable,  and  giving  it  your  personal  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cook  then  demonstrated  his  methods  of  wrapping 
a,  brush  in  heavy  manila  paper,  after  first  cleaning-  it  and 
then  soaking  it  in  raw  linseed  oil.  If  a brush  has  become 
very  hard  he  finds  varnish  remover  is  the  best  thing  to 
soften  it. 

On  motion  the  paper  was  received  with  a vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  Gaw  said  he  used  a neutral  rubbing  oil  for  putting 
a brush  away  that  would  not  be  used  for  a long  time. 

On  request,  Mr.  Cook  explained  his  improved  brush 
cleaner,  for  which  he  has  applied  for  a patent.  He  showed 
how  it  would  not  only  clean  brushes  satisfactorily,  but  re- 
duce the  fire  risk,  because  the  water  seal  would  prevent 
the  volatile  solvent  from  evaporating. 

Mr.  Schultz  said  he  had  taken  special  account  of  the 
cost  of  his  brushes  and  had  found  it  was  surprising  and 
he  expected  hereafter  to  save  his  old  brushes. 

On  motion  the  paper  was  received  with  a vote  of  thanks. 

A.  J.  Lamb,  of  Cleveland,  representative  of  Adams  & 
Elting  Co.,  read  the  following  paper;  — 

Selling  Service  in  the  Painting  Business. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  open  a discussoin  on  this  paper, 
as  I do  not  feel  quite  capable  of  doing  entire  justice  to  the 
subject,  not  having  had  the  practical  experience  in  the 
painting  business.  It  is  my  intention,  however,  to  try  to 
plant  the  seed  of  a few  thoughts  which  perhaps  may  bear 
fruit  a hundred  fold. 

The  wording  of  the  title  of  this  paper,  to  my  mind,  is 
peculiarly  well  chosen,  for  service  and  selling  should  in- 
variably be  linked  together.  It  may  be  easy  enough  to 
sell  a job  of  painting,  but  the  organization  behind  that 
sale  is  what  either  brings  the  customer  back  to  you  in  the 
future  or  forever  drives  him  away  from  you. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  gentlemen  here  have  read  some 
of  the  text  books  of  the  so-called  schools  of  salesmanship, 
wherein  the  pupil  is  admonished  of  the  method  of  ap- 
proach, the  creation  of  a desire  in  the  mind  of  the  buyer, 
etc.  Now,  while  these  books  are  well  worth  while  study- 
ing, I believe  the  best  school  for  the  salesman  is  that  of 
hard  knocks. 

How  might  a man  go  about  selling  a job  of  painting? 
Well,  every  man  would  probably  proceed  in  a different 
way;  but  to  my  way  of  thinking  a job  of  painting  can 
be  sold  as  well  as  any  other  commodity.  The  method  or 
plan  of  sale  would  be  up  to  the  salesman  to  work  out  in 
individual  cases,  but  it  can  be  done;  your  grocer  sells  you 
flour,  your  butcher  sells  you  meat,  the  associate  members 
of  this  organization  sell  you  material  for  your  craft,  and 
why  should  you  not  sell  a job  of  painting? 

I know  of  one  of  the  largest  architectural  concerns  in 
the  country  which  sells  architecture,  so  why  should  you 
not  sell  a painting  job? 

You  may  think  that  your  proposition  is  harder  to  sell 
than  the  other  fellow's,  but  be  assured  that  every  sales- 
man has  felt  pretty  much  the  same  at  times;  however,  to 
the  right  kind  of  a fellow  that  only  adds  zest  to  the  game. 
It  will  be  hard  to  inaugurate  a selling  campaign  in  the 
painting  business,  but  tenacity  and  “stick-to-itiveness”  will 
win  out  there  just  as  they  have  in  many  other  lines. 

In  my  own  personal  experience  I can  recall  cases  where 


I have  called  on  a prospect  for  two  years  before  selling 
him,  and  other  salesmen  here  can  tell  you  of  similar  expe- 
riences. One  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  the  success  of 
everlastingly  keeping  at  it  is  that  of  the  engineer  who  con- 
ceived and  worked  out  the  idea  of  building  the  dam  across 
the  Mississippi  river  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  harnessing  the 
mighty  power  of  that  waterway  for  commercial  purposes. 
One  day,  whilst  lying  on  the  bluff  above  the  river  near 
the  point  where  the  dam  now  stands,  he  dreamed  this 
gigantic  proposition  and  soon  started  out  to  make  his 
dream  come  true.  His  first  setback  came  when  he  at- 
tempted to  secure  permission  to  build  the  dam,  but  his 
tenacious  spirit  won  out.  He  then  went  to  St.  Louis  and 
sold  that  city  50  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  his  dream  be- 
fore he  had  even  worked  out  the  plans.  His  next  and 
mightiest  obstacle  was  finance.  He  called  on  a number 
of  financiers  in  this  and  foreign  countries  and  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  the  fifty-third  man  that  he  called 
on,  so,  today,  the  Keokuk  dam  stands  as  a monument,  not 
only  to  the  ingenuity  of  this  man,  but  also  as  a monument 
to  the  spirit  of  “never  say  die,”  a spirit  which  has  made 
this  wonderful  country  of  ours  .what  it  is. 

In  the  so-called  “good  old  days”  the  manufacturers  had 
a good  affable  fellow  called  a drummer,  who  went  among 
the  trade  and  made  a good  fellow  of  himself  and  merely 
took  orders,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  did  he  actually  make  a 
sale.  You  know  there  is  a difference  between  taking  orders 
and  selling  goods.  This  genial  chap  -was  later  succeeded 
by  the  solicitor,  who  wore  good  clothes,  was  quite  a society 
man,  and  the  more  he  was  endowed  with  the  “gift  of  gab” 
the  better  saleman  he  was  supposed  to  be.  But  the  suc- 
cessful saleman  of  today  thinks,  evolves  his  plans  and  is  a 
constructive  producer.  He  must  be  a worker  and  not  a 
striker.  Affability  and  a pleasant  personality  are  excellent 
assets,  but  he  must  be  on  the  job  with  the  “pep  and  ginger” 
that  characterize  the  times  in  which  we  are  living. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  master  painter.  Fifty  years  ago 
he  ground  his  colors  and  plied  his  trade  much  as  did  the 
old-fashioned  drummer  and  solicitor,  but  today,  if  he 
would  be  successful,  he  must  be  on  the  job  with  “pep  and 
ginger;”  he  must  think  he  must  be  a constructive  pro- 
ducer and  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

Now,  I really  believe  that  there  are  factories,  hotels, 
apartments  and  commercial  houses  in  your  respective 
home  towns  where  you  can  sell  painting  in  the  dull  season 
by  using  the  arguments  of  better  men,  better  prices  and 
closer  personal  supervision.  In  other  words,  putting  it 
up  to  a business  man  as  a business  proposition  which  may 
not  be  so  easily  done  with  the  individual  home  owner. 

You  know  that,  in  the  summer  time,  the  coal  man  sells 
ice;  in  the  winter  the  ice  man  sells  distilled  water,  and.  no 
doubt,  the  fellow  who  sells  fly  paper  also  sells  ear  muffs. 

So,  summing  it  all  up,  I would  suggest  that  you  go  after 
painting  jobs  and  sell  them.  Don’t  be  discouraged  if  you 
meet  with  rebuffs,  for  the  joy  of  accomplishment  will  soon 
make  you  forget  the  rebuffs.  Stick  to  it.  and  when  you 
make  the  sale,  "when  you  attain  what  you  are  seeking, 
give  the  purchaser  the  best  job  he  ever  had  and  let  him 
tell  his  friends,  thereby  advertising  you. 

Selling  aggressively,  serving  scrupulously  will  bring  to 
you  that  main  prop  of  success,  a good  name. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Cook  the  paper  was  received  with 
thanks.  Mr.  Lamb  said  any  of  us  can  go  on  in  the  old 
way  and  do  work  that  comes  to  us,  but  he  has  shown 
us  how  we  can  go  after  jobs  and  how  we  can  prolong 
our  season. 

Mr.  Lamb,  in  response  to  a question,  said  that  any- 
one who  soild  either  goods  or  service  was  a salesman. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  Milo  S. 
Clapp,  of  the  Warren  Paint  Company,  of  warren.  Ohio, 
and  president  of  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual  Insurance 
Company.  President  Hunter,  in  introducing  Mr.  Clapp, 
referred  to  him  as  “the  father  of  mutual  insurance  in 
the  paint  business.” 

Mr.  Clapp  said  he  felt  complimented  on  being  invited 
to  address  this  Association  on  this  subject.  You  are 
workers  and  property  owners.  He  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper:— 

Fire  Prevention  Methods  in  the  Paint  Shop. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators’  Association: — 

I regard  it  as  a high  compliment  to  be  called  upon  to 
read  a paper  before  this  intelligent  body  of  mechanics, 
and  especially  upon  fire  prevention  in  the  paint  shop. 
The  most  important  subject  that  has  ever  agitated  the 
American  people,  and  is  in  every  one’s  thought  today,  is 
that  of  preparedness,  and  it  should  deeply  interest  every 
one  of  us.  Preparedness  applies  not  only  to  war,  but  to 
every  line  of  business,  profession  or  calling  in  life.  It 
means  safety;  It  means  prevention.  Preparednes  pre- 
vents failures  and  losses,  and  this,  gentlemen,  is  the 
theme  of  this  paper. 

A wise  statesman  has  said: — “We  have  no  \vay  of  judg- 
ing of  the  future,  but  my  the  past,”  and  it  ever  has  been 
know  that  prompt  action  at  any  time  and  under  all 
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conditions  spells  safety.  All  fires  are  the  same  at  the 
start. 

I desire  to  take  you,  for  a moment,  hack  over  our 
early  history,  in  connection  with  prevention  of  fires, 
having  been  honored  for  fifteen  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Fire  Insurance  Committee  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil 
and  Varnish  Association.  It  has  brought  us  in  contact 
with  every  phase  of  fire  prevention,  as  well  as  fire  losses. 

What  was  true  of  the  paint  and  varnish  manufac- 
tures fifteen  years  ago,  may  be  true  of  the  paint  shop 
today.  That  class  of  risks  is  on  the  prohibitive  list 
with  insurance  companies,  and  carries  with  it  an  extra 
rate  of  insurance  from  the  fact  that  they  claim  and  con- 
sider, from  the  nature  of  the  business,  that  all  paint 
factories  or  shops  are  extra  hazardous  and  ordinarily 
their  claim  is  correct. 

Some  twelve  years  ago,  I obtained  very  valuable  in- 
formation for  the  paint  manufacturer,  by  writing  to 
each  one  of  them,  asking  them  the  amount  of  insurance 
that  they  were  carrying  and  the  rate  that  they  were 
paying;  and  we  also  asked  them  the  amount  of  fire  losses 
that  they  had  sustained  during  the  past  ten  years.  We 
received  a report  from  110  of  our  largest  paint  manu- 
facturers. 

This  information  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  premiums 
that  we  paid  were  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
our  losses.  This  fact  convinced  us  that  we  should  in- 
sure ourselves,  which  we  are  now  doing,  having  incor- 
porated, some  six  years  ago,  a company  known  as  the 
Paint  Trade  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  We  selected  that 
State  on  account  of  their  laws  being  more  exacting, 
and1  their  requirements  more  strict,  than  those  of  any 
other  State. 

After  obtaining  the  information  that  we  did,  desiring 
to  have  a lower  rate  of  insurance,  we  immediately 
started  in  to  reduce  the  number  of  fires,  and  thus  reduce 
the  rate  of  insurance,  and  this  we  have  accomplished, 
and  in  very  many  cases  we  have  more  than  cut  the 
rate  in  two.  A rate  that  was  3 per  cent,  we  have 
reduced  to  less  than  iy2  per  cent.,  and  in  very  many 
cases  these  rates  are  today  below  75  cents  per  hun- 
dred. 

You  may  ask  how  this  has  been  accomplished.  What 
we  have  done,  you  can  do,  and  we  are  here  to  ex- 
plain this  to  you.  It  has  been  accomplished  by  good 
housekeeping  and  absolute  cleanliness.  Poor  house- 
keeping means  waste;  means  danger,  means  loss  and 
fire. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  what  appears  to 
us  to  be  absolute  necessities.  We  desire  to  add  a few 
don’ts  to  that  matchless  paper  that  was  read  by  my 
friend,  John  Dewar,  at  the  convention  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Janu- 
ary, 1915. 

A Few  Don’ts. 

First.  Don’t  neglect  to  sweep  out  your  shop  every 
day. 

Don’t  allow  waste,  oily  rags,  or  dirt  to  accumulate  in 
the  corners  and  behind  barrels  or  tanks. 

Don’t  neglect  to  have,  in  convenient  places,  a good 
supply  of  5 pound  paper  bags  of  dry  sand — it  does  not 
freeze  or  cost  anything.  The  throwing  of  a single  bag 
may  put  out  a fire,  and  will  do  it,  if  it  has  not  gained 
too  much  headway.  This  is  what  we  recommend  to  all 
paint  and  varnish  factories,'  and  it  has  proven  to  be  tne 
salvation  of  very  many  plants  and  has  prevented  many 
fires. 

Don’t  neglect  to  have  a self-closing  can  in  every  room 
for  the  receptacle  of  oily  waste  and  rags,  and  you  should 
have  some  place  where  this  should  be  emptied  and 
burned,  every  night,  at  close  of  work. 

Don’t  allow  your  workmen  to  throw  their  overalls  upon 
the  floor,  or  upon  a bench  or  shelf,  but  have  a metal 
lined  closet  for  them,  and  require  them  to  be  hung 
up  there  every  night.  A dirty,  oily  pair  of  overalls 
will  take  fire  by  spontaneous  combustion  if  they  get 
some  light,  or  air  in  a warm  room. 

Don’t  fail  to  use  vapor  proof  globes  upon  all  lamps. 

Don’t  have  any  open  lights. 

Don’t  permit  any  open  cans  of  benzine  or  turpen- 
tine substitute  in  your  shops.  It  should  be  kept  out- 
side and  pumped  inside  as  you  use  it.  You  may  not 
thinik  this  is  necessary,  but  it  absolutely  is.  We  ask 
you  not  to  forget  that  petroleum  vapors  are  heavier 
than  atmosphere.  They  do  not  rise,  but  fall  and  lay 
upon  the  floor;  hence  do  not  allow  any  smoking  in  your 
shop.  A lighted  match  thrown  upon  the  ffoor  is  very 
dangerous,  as  the  gases  are  there.  Vapors  released  in 
an  upper  room  will  ignite  in  the  basement.  We  re- 
gard smoking  in  your  shop  as  being  absolutely  danger- 
ous, and  it  should  not  be  tolerated.  If  you  handle 
glass,  you  have  straw  scattered  about.  Your  workmen 
are  careless  and  throw  down  lighted  matches  and  do 
not  see  where  they  go  to,  and  many  times  do  not  care. 

Every  defect  that  you  correct  lessens  your  rate  of 
insurance.  Cleanliness  should  be  your  watchword.  Close 
your  shop  tight  at  night;  do  not  let  any  drafts  of  air 
pass  through  it.  You  may  not  knew  that  more  than 


50  per  cent,  of  the  fires  in  paint  factories  and  shops 
are  from  spontaneous  combustion,  and  this  is  largely 
increased  by  a draft  of  air.  It  may  smolder  for  many 
hours,  and  even  for  days,  but  a draft  of  air  will  fan 
it  into  a blaze.  We  can  name  hundred  of  cases. 

You  should  first,  if  possible,  equip  your  plants  with 
automatic  sprinklers,  as  that  is  the  nearest  to  safety  of 
anything  known;  yet  this  you  may  not  be  able  to  do. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  National  Protective  Asso- 
ciation upon  paint  and  varnish  plants,  we  learn  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

That  from  1909  to  1915  there  were  121  fires  in  paint, 
color  and  varnish  plants  where  they  had  sprinklers.  72 
per  cent,  were  entirely  extinguished,  25  per  cent,  were 
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successfully  held  in  check,  and  only  three  fires  were  re- 
ported unfavorable,  and  that  was  where  the  water  pres- 
sure had  been  turned  off.  In  62  of  these  paint  and -varnish 
fires,  29  per  cent,  were  put  out  with  one  head,  71  per  cent, 
were  extinguished  with  less  than  10  heads.  You  may  not 
know  that  there  are  today  over  100  paint  and  varnish 
plants  that  are  thus  equipped. 

Responsibility  for  Fire  Loss. 

Do  you  know  what  the  commissioners  of  many  States 
are  doing?  They  are  preparing  a model  law,  providing 
for  a personal  liability  for  preventable  fires:  that  is, 

where  a fire  could  be  prevented,  and  you  did  not  do  it, 
you  are  financially  liable  to  your  neighbor.  This  law  will 
soon  be  in  force  in  every  State. 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  Ohio  gave  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  the  fol- 
lowing decision:  — 

“That  the  owner  of  the  premises,  upon  which  a fire 
starts,  due  to  negligence,  is  liable  to  his  neighbor,  if  the 
fire  spreads  and  does  damage  to  adjoining  property.”  You 
are  liable  for  damage  if  you  do  not  keep  your  place  clean, 
if  you  have  a fire  that  spreads  to  your  neighbor,  and  de- 
stroys his  buildings.  Observe  these  don’ts. 

Legislation  along  this  line  in  France.  Germany  and 
many  other  foreign  countries  has  been  effective  in  re- 
during  the  fire  loss  rate  in  those  countries  below  the  Amer- 
ican loss.  Were  a law  of  that  kind  enforced  in  this  coun- 
try it  would  reduce  the  moral  hazard  and  also  reduce  in- 
cendiary fires. 

Do  you  know  that  the  fire  losses  in  this  country  are 
greater  by  200  per  cent,  than  that  of  any  other  country? 
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Think  what  it  means,  when  the  National  Board  of  Under- 
writers report  that,  in  1915,  the  fire  loss  in  this  country 
was  $221,000,000,  which  was  exceeded  by  only  two  years 
in  the  nation’s  history.  In  1904,  in  the  Baltimore  Are,  and 
in  1906,  in  the  San  Francisco  Are.  Let  us  put  it  another 
way.  The  per  capita  loss  in  this  country  in  1915  was 
$2.24;  while  in  Germany,  17  cents;  France,  63  cents;  Eng- 
land, 67  cents.  In  these  countries  the  loss  was  large  on 
account  of  the  war  that  is  now  raging  there. 

Think  what  it  means  when  you  pay  $2.24  every  year 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  country  on  account 
of  Are. 

Fire  Is  an  Absolute  Waste. 

It  takes  away  that  much  money  from  the  American 
people,  and  you  have  to  pay  for  all  this  in  your  insur- 
ance premiums.  You  may  not  know  that  the  “paint  up  and 
clean  up"  campaign  that  is  going  on  has  greatly  reduced 
the  Are  losses.  The  decrease  in  1915  was  $52,755,000  ,as 
compared  with  1914.  The  annual  premiums  were  $60,000 
less,  in  one  neighborhood  in  Cincinnati,  after  the  “clean 
up’’  campaign. 

As  I have  stated,  a great  deal  is  said  today  about  pre- 
paredness. We  believe  that  we  should  not  only  prepare 
for  war.  but  provide  against  every  other  calamity,  and 
there  is  none  so  great  or  destructive  as  Are.  It  is  wiping 
out  of  existence  annually  millions  of  hard  earned  dollars. 
More  than  all  the  wars  have  ever  cost,  and  with  all  of  the 
appropriations  that  are  being  made  at  this  time  they  will 
not  reach  your  annual  Are  loss. 

All  Ares  are  the  same  size  at  their  start.  Every  second 
counts,  so  be  prepared. 

An  ounce  of  Are  prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  Are 
extinguishment. 

The  way  to  get  lower  insurance  rates  is  to  have  fewer 
Ares. 


Prof.  King  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
states  that  the  annual  loss  in  this  country  through  lack 
of  painting  is  greater  than  the  annual  loss  by  Are.  What 
would  your  -roof  be  if  it  never  saw  paint?  What  would 
your  cornice,  porches,  and  siding  lje  if  they  never  saw 
paint?  You  insure  your  buildings  to  protect  yourself 
from  loss  by  Are.  It  is  just  as  important  that  the  build- 
ing' owner  should  insure  his  buildings  against  decay  as 
against  Are.  We  have  large  and  wealthy  insurance  com- 
panies that  take  care  of  our  Are  losses.  We  have  also  a 
great  army  of  intelligent  mechanics,  master  painters  and 
decorators,  who  are  the  agents  that  are  insuring  our  build- 
ings against  decay  and  making  our  homes  beautiful  and 
sanitary.  You  are  that  insurance  company. 

I have  visited  many  of  your  shops,  and  know  that  you 
would  be  beneAted,  and  your  Are  risks  less,  if  you  would 
carry  out  the  don’t  that  we  have  referred  to. 

My  word  of  warning  to  you  is: — “To  clean  house.” 

On  motion  Mr.  Clapp’s  paper  was  received  with  a vote 
of  thanks. 

Secretary  McGhan  asked  that  this  paper  be  presented 
at  the  International  Convention  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Beck’s  report  on  Mutual  Fire  Insurance. 

Mr.  Epple  referred  to  Mr.  Clapp  as  being  “eighty  years 
young.” 

Mr.  Clapp  said  that  anything  he  might  be  able  to  do 
is  freely’ given  to  enable  this  association  to  eliminate  the 
Are  risk  in  connection  with  their  business.  Mr.  Beck  is 
an  enthusiastic  worker,  but  you  Arst  must  put  your  indi- 
vidual plants  in  safe  condition.  We  must  right  ourselves 
with  the  insurance  companies,  and  then  when  you  organize 
a company  of  your  own,  you  can  save  from  25  to  40  per 
cent,  of  the  premiums  that  you  pay.  Isn’t  that  a good 
investment? 

In  reply  to  a question  from  Mr.  Laesser,  Mr.  Clapp 
said  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a mutual  company  can- 
not operate  in  Canada.  The  Paint  Trade  Mutual  has 
several  risks  in  Canada. 

Mr.  O'Connor  said  one  important  thing  to  consider  is 
the  location  of  the  shop.  'Some  localities  have  much 
higher  premium  rates  than  others  because  of  'bad  sur- 
roundings. 

Mr.  Brown  referred  to  a $250,000  Are  that  had  occurred 
at  a large  shipyard,  due  to  spontaneous  combustion  in 
some  painty  overalls,  which  had  'been  thrown  down  on  a 
Aoor. 

Mr.  O’Connor  spoke  of  a case  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion that  occurred  in  his  shop  in  a basket  in  which 
some  oilv  cheesecloth  had  been  thrown. 

Mr.  Epple  said  that  this  paper  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  refraining  from  smoking  in  the  shop  and 
making  a positive  rule  forbidding  smoking  on  the  shop 
or  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Krause  said  we  had  all  been  pleased  to  have  the 
International  secretary  with  us.  He  is  on  a journey  of 
pilgrimage  to  various  State  associations  and  moved  that-., 
he  carry  with  him  the  greetings  of  the  Ohio  Association. 


Mr.  McGhan  said  he  would  be  pleased  to  do  this. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Epple  moved  that  the  Association  indorse  the  rec- 
ommendations in  Mr.  Clapp’s  paper.  Carried  by  a unan- 
imous rising  vote. 

Secretary  Kennedy  read  a letter  from  Robert  N.  Hun- 
ter, of  Brooklyn,  who  feared  he  might  be  unable  to  at- 
tend the  convention,  owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  his 
oldest  son  from  a contagious  disease. 

Question  Box. 

Mr.  Schultz  asked  how  graining  color  could  be  pre- 
vented from  peeling  over  old  paint,  or  from  chipping 
by  a blow  and  showing  white. 

Mr.  O’Connor  said  peeling  could  be  prevented  by  wash- 
ing the  old  paint  with  ammonia.  But  you  cannot  pre- 
vent chipping  from  a blow. 

Mr.  Fuchs  said  a good  white  paint  contains  zinc  and 
graining  ground  is  lead,  which  will  not  adhere  to  a hard 
zinc  ground. 

Mr.  Epple  said  the  trouble  is  that  painters  are  afraid 
to  go  to  the  owner  and  tell  him  it  will  cost  more  money 
to  properly  prepare  the  work  before  graining,  but  if  it 
is  done  right,  he  will  have  no  trouble.  The  old  paint 
should  be  removed  or  the  work  properly  prepared. 

Mr.  O’Connor  asked  why  paint  cracks  across  the  grain 
instead  of  lengthwise. 

Mr.  Cook  said  that  the  wood  shrinks  crosswise  and 
pulls  the  paint  with  it. 

Can  stucco  houses  be  repeatedly  painted  with  cement 
coatings  or  is  it  better  to  use  lead  and  oil  after  the  Arst 
painting? 

Mr.  Schultz  said  you  cannot  put  one  brand  of  cement 
coating  over  another  nor  can  you  use  lead  over  cement 
coating. 

Mr.  Gaw  said  cement  coatings  are  heavy  and  hard  to 
spread  and  either  they  will  be  put  on  thick  or  cut  too 
much  to  get  them  to  spread.  One  of  the  important 
things  needed  to  brush  out  the  paint  properly  is  to 
properly  scaffold  the  job  so  as  to  get  from  one  point 
to  another  quickly.  He  had  seen  two  successful  jobs 
where  lead  had  been  used  over  cement  coating  and  a 
good  many  that  were  not  successful. 

Mr.  Epple-  said  if  we  could  go  to  an  owner  and  get 
him  to  wait  until  the  elements  had  neutralized  the 
alkalies  in  the  cement,  we  could  get  a good  job,  but 
people  won’t  wait.  The  paint  applied  to  a cement  must 
be  porous.  On  old  cement,  you  can  use  lead  and  oil 
with  better  success  than  any  cement  coating. 

Mr.  Hess  said  that  if  cement  is  properly  primed  you 
will  get  good  results.  You  should  prime  with  a thin  coat 
that  will  get  into  the  cement  and  hold  Arm.  If  later, 
you  paint  with  lead  and  oil,  you  will  have  a different 
Aim.  But  a Aat  job  will  look  better  on  a cement  sur- 
face than  a glossy  one. 

Mr.  Porter  said  he  thought  the  secret  of  a good  job 
was  a properly  prepared  surface  and,  for  this  reason, 
he  always  washes  the  houses  he  is  called  repaint,  espe- 
cially under  the  porches.  He  uses  gold  dust  or  am- 
monia. 

Mr.  Gaw  said  the  most  important  thing  in  painting  a 
cement  house  is  to  kepe  moisture  away. 

Are  the  anilin  stains  made  in  this  country  safe  to  use 
on  Arst  class  work? 

Mr.  Hess  said  that  Sherwin-Williams  Company  had 
got  along  pretty  well  in  making  some  dyes,  but  the 
demand  has  been  so  heavy  they  have  not  been  able 
to  All  more  than  50  per  cent.  They  have  been  making 
paranitranilin  red,  and  are  experimenting  on  a mahog- 
any stain. 

Mr.  Gresser  said  that  he  understood  that  American 
capital  would  not  go  into  dye  manufacturing,  because 
there  is  not  sufAcient  protection. 

Mr.  Epple  said  this  country  is  well  able  to  make  dyes 
if  the  government  will  only  stand  by  and  protect  the 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Hess  said  they  had  taken  a long  chance  as  to 
whether  the  government  would  protect  them  after  the 
European  war  ceased.  We  are  not  only  getting  dyes  but 
avenarium  carbolineum,  a wood  preservative  that  always 
had  been  imported  from  Europe.  A good  many  organiza- 
tions connected  with  the  paint  trade  had  urged  protecting 
the  anilin  dye  industry. 

Arthur  Theobald  read  the  report  of  the  Nominating- 
Committee. 

President  Hunter  appointed  Messrs.  Brehmer,  Krause 
and  Miller  as  tellers. 

On  motion  the  meeting  adjourned  at  12.07  P.  M. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9.30. 

Mr.  Porter  said  that  one  of  the  overhead  expenses  of 
the  master  painter  is  gasoline  for  driving  his  automo- 
biles. There  is  a patent  pending  on  an  attachment  for 
the  carburetor  which  gives  more  power  and  uses  less 
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gasoline.  Since  he  came  to  Cedar  Point  his  son  tested 
the  Mac-key-Reusing  Gas  Saver  on  his  car  on  a test  run 
from  Akron  to  Cleveland  and  return.  He  had  used  the 
gas  saver  on  the  going  trip,  requiring  one  and  one-half 
gallons  of  gasoline;  on  the  return  trip,  without  the  gas 
saver,  he  had  required  four  gallons  of  gasoline.  It  is  at- 
tached to  the  intake  manifold.  The  machine  is  made  by 
the  Mackey-Reusing  Gas  Saver  Company,  Second  National 
Bank  Building,  Akron,  O. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  B.  W.  Hardt,  of 
Cleveland. 

Direct  Contracting  vs.  Sub-Contracting. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the  contracting 
painting  business  of  today  is  the  ever-increasing  inclina- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  architect  and  the  owner  to 
award  construction  and  building  contracts  to  a general 
contractor.  The  principal  cause  of  the  condition  lies 
in  the  lien  law  which  was  passed  a few  years  ago.  The 
contracting  painter,  together  with  many  other  sub- 
contractors, was  lured  with  the  promise  of  better  pro- 
tection against  loss  in  the  then  comparatively  few  con- 
tracts he  might  have  been  obliged  to  take  under  a gen- 
eral contractor.  Before  the  lien  law  came  before  the 
legislature  it  was  the  subject  of  a great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  writer’s  local  association  and  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  was  that  it  would  prove  to  be  of  great 
benefit  to  our  members,  but  it  had  been  in  effect  but  a 
short  time  when  we  were  disillusioned,  as  the  percent- 
age of  building  projects  awarded  to  general  contractors 
more  than  doubled.  So  much  for  the  principal  cause. 
Now  let  us  see  what  the  effect  has  been. 

First,  as  to  the  percentage  of  contracts  seeured  by 
reliable  firms.  Under  the  direct  contract  system,  archi- 
tects usually  had  a list  of  from  three  to  ®six  firms  in 
whom  they  had  confidence,  to  estimate  the  work  of  each 
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trade,  which  meant  each  contractor  had,  under  equal 
conditions,  from  16  2-3  to  33  1-3  percentage  chance  to 
secure  each  job  figured.  Under  the  new  order  of  things 
there  are  from  four  to  twelve  general  contractors  in- 
vited to  figure  and  each  of  these  will  secure  from  four 
to  six  estimates  on  each  trade,  thereby  reducing  the 
chances  of  any  one  sub-contractor  securing  the  work 
from  an  average  of  25  per  cent,  to  an  average  of  less 
than  5 per  cent.  In  making  these  estimates  the  writer 


is  considering  only  what  is  termed  good  competition. 
Before  the  prevalence  of  general  contracting  all  archi- 
tects of  good  standing  were  careful  in  selecting  a list  of 
from  three  to  six  good,  reliable  firms.  , 

The  average  run  of  general  contractors  have  no  inter- 
est in  the  class  or  character  of  work  performed  further 
than  its  being  just  good  enough  to  allow  them  to  get 
their  money  out  of  the  job.  In  a great  many  cases  the 
sub-contract  is  not  awarded  to  the  firm  who  submits 
the  original  low  estimate.  Their  figure  is  used,  but  the 
general  contractor  continues  taking  bids  long  after  he 
has  signed  up.  Then  another  condition  frequently 
arises.  The  general  contractor  will  endeavor,  and  un- 
fortunately with  success,  to  play  the  two  low  bidders 
against  one  another,  calling  first  one  and  then  ine  other 
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in  to  look  over  their  figures,  telling  each  one  in  turn 
that  the  other  bidder  has  “gone  him  one  better.’’  The 
writer  has  one  case  in  mind  where  he  has  been  informed 
that  the  sub-contract  for  painting  was  worked  dowm 
from  $12,000  to  about  $8,000  and  in  another  instance  from 
$23,500  to  $13,500.  In  the  latter  case,  some  few  changes 
were  made  in  the  specifications  which  made  a deduc- 
tion of  about  $2,000,  but  still  leaving  an  actual  differ- 
ence of  $8,000  between  what  the  work  would  have  been 
let  for  under  direct  contract  and  what  it  eventually 
was  contracted  for  after  being  jobbed  from  New  York 
to  Chicago.  The  owner,  mind  you.  paid  the  $21,500  and 
the  general  contractor  put  the  $8,000  in  his  pocket. 

When  the  writer  was  at  Cincinnati  last  winter,  at- 
tending the  International  convention  of  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators,  he  casually  remarked  to  one  of  the  con- 
tracting painters  of  Cincinnati  that  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cleveland  Association  had  received  invita- 
tions to  bid  upon  a certain  large  contract  in  Cincinnati. 
The  invitations  informed  the  Cleveland  firms  that  the 
senders,  who  were  Cincinnati  people,  had  been  awarded 
the  general  contract  and  were  now  taking  bids  on  sub- 
contracts. Our  Queen  City  brother  was  much  surprised 
to  learn  that  bids  were  invited  after  the  general  con- 
tract had  been  awarded,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  sev- 
eral of  his  home  painters  had  been  invited  by  the  firm 
in  question  to  submit  estimates,  which  they  did,  sup- 
posing the  contract  for  painting  would  be  awarded  to  the 
one  whose  figure  they  used.  A day  or  two  after  our 
conversation,  we  learned  that  invitations  had  also  been 
sent  to  Pittsburgh.  Washington  and  New  York.  Had 
either  of  these  painting  contracts  been  awarded  direct. 
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these  conditions  would  never  have  existed  and,  instead 
of  being  peddled  around  the  country  and  being  done  at  a 
ridiculous  price,  the  contracts  would  have  been  awarded 
by  direct  contract  at  a fair  figure  and  the  work  would 
probably  have  been  a testimonial  to  the  painting  craft 
instead  of  the  almost  inevitable  “skinned  job,”  when 
done  for  little  more  than  half  its  actual  worth. 

Another  phase  of  the  sub-contracting  system  is  the 
trouble  usually  experienced  in  obtaining  the  final  pay- 
ment. Very  few  general  contractors  will  make  com- 
plete settlement  with  any  sub-contractor  until  the  work 
has  been  accepted  as  a whole.  This  means  that,  if  the 
architect  is  *withholding  the  general  contractor’s  final 
payment  owing  to  some  dispute  over  the  work  of  one 
sub -contractor,  or  the  part  done  by  the  general  contrac- 
tor himself,  all  other  sub-contractors  must  suffer  and  wait 
for  their  money  until  the  matter  has  been  adjusted,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  no  fault  whatever  had  been 
found  with  their  part  of  the  work.  Sometimes  the  princi- 
pal contractor  goes  still  further.  The  writer  recalls  an  ex- 
ample to  mind  where  he  was  unable  to  obtain  his  last  pay- 
ment, being  told  by  the  general  contractor  that  he  was 
being  held  up  by  the  owner  to  the  amount  of  $12,000.  Our 
work  had  been  completely  finished  for  over  thirty  days  and 
we  had  been  told  by  the  owner  that  it  was  entirely  sat- 
isfactory. “Smelling  a mouse,”  the  writer  made  an  in- 
vestigation and  discovered  that  four  other  sub-contract- 
ors were  being  held  up  on  their  final  estimates  for  sums 
ranging  from  $200  to  $1,100  and  to  cap  the  climax,  the 
general  contractor  had  been  paid  up  completely  with 
the  exception  of  $1,800,  which  was  being  withheld  until 
certain  parts  of  the  work,  which  were  being  done  by 
the  general  contractor  himself,  were  brought  up  to  speci- 
fications. Had  this  work  been  done  under  contracts 
direct  with  the  owner,  all  parties  except  those  directly 
responsible  would  have  been  paid  when  their  final  esti- 
mates were  due. 

It  is  probable  that  all  those  present  who  do  work  under 
sub-contracts  have  had  difficulty  in  still  another  direction. 
Nearly  all  specifications  have  an  article  under  the  head 
of  “Painting  and  Finishing,”  which  reads: — “The  painter 
shall  carefully  inspect  all  surfaces  to  be  coated  and  if 
same  are  not  in  suitable  condition  to  receive  his  work, 
he  shall  notify  the  architect  and  await  his  decision.  Should 
he  fail  to  do  so,  any  necessary  refinishing  shall  be  done 
at  this  contractor’s  expense.”  Under  a direct  contract, 
this  clause  could  be  lived  up  to  without  hesitation,  but 
when  done  under  a sub-contract  it  is  no  simple  matter. 
Should  you  find  where  woodwork  is  rough  or  otherwise 
in  an  unsuitable  condition  to  finish,  you  naturally  call 
the  general  contractor’s  attention  to  it.  He  probably  will 
say: — “Oh,  sandpaper  it  a little,”  or  perhaps  he  will  ex- 
claim:— “We  have  spent  too  much  time  on  this  woodwork 
now.  Go  ahead  and  finish  it.”  You  can’t  very  well  go  to 
the  architect  or  owner  because,  in  the  first  place  they  do 
not  recognize  you  as  they  have  no  contract  with  you,  and 
you  would  incur  the  ill-will  of  the  people  who  are  getting 
the  money  and  through  whose  hands  you  must  get  yours. 

The  consequence  is  “You  are  between  the  devil  and  the 
deep,  blue  sea”  and  get  in  wrong  if  you  do,  or  if  you  don’t. 
If  you  finally  decide  to  take  a chance  and  the  work  is  not 
accepted,  you  can  rest  assured  that  your  friend,  “Mr.  Gen- 
eral Contractor,”  will  say: — “You  had  no  business  to  go 
ahead  and  finish  it.” 

We  now  have  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  this  deplorable 
condition  and  naturally  desire  to  find  a cure,  and  like  any 
abnormal  or  unnatural  condition,  the  only  remedy  lies  in 
removing  the  cause.  This  means  that  the  architect  and 
owner  and  in  fact  the  general  public,  must  be  made  to 
see  that  a better  building  can  be  secured,  at  practically 
the  same  cost,  by  awarding  contracts  to  each  craft  direct. 
The  voters  must  be  made  to  see  that  the  lien  law  is  no 
protection  to  anyone  but  the  jobber  and  seller  of  the  ma- 
terial used  in  the  building  and  the  craftsmen  who  do  the 
actual  work.  The  man  who  is  termed  a sub-contractor 
has  been  “left  out  in  the  cold.”  He  puts  up  a good  pro- 
portion of  the  money,  stands  for  the  most  knocks,  secures 
the  smallest  percentage  of  profit  and  gets  nothing  in  re- 
turn. 

The  writer  would  suggest  that  each  local  association 
appoint  a committee  of  two  or  three  of  its  very  best 
painters  to  call  upon  architects,  engineers  and  owners 
and  explain  thoroughly  the  evils  which  usually  arise  when 
painting  and  finishing  contracts  are  included  in  general 
contracts.  You  will  find  them  more  willing  to  listen  than 
you  might  suppose.  The  writer  has  talked  with  several 
of  the  Cleveland  architects  and  finds  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  let  their  painting  direct  if  it  was  customary.  We 
have  been  knocked  around  from  pillar  to  post  for  years. 
Now  let  us  get  together  and  “take  the  bull  by  the  horns.” 
Everybody  else  has  been  talking — why  not  put  in  a little 
of  our  time  speaking  for  ourselves?  As  long  as  we  lay  back 
and  let  the  other  fellow  form  customs  and  precedents,  we 
will  be  the  goats  and  the  laughing  stock  of  "Mr.  General 
Contractor.”  We  have  been  asleep  and  it  is  high  time 
we  were  awake  and  on  the  job. 

On  motion  the  paper  was  received  with  thanks. 

Mr.  Porter  said  that  in  Akron  the  plumbers  made  up 
their  minds  not  to  take  work  from  general  contractors  and 


in  spite  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  these  contractors 
they  have  been  able  to  carry  it  out.  For  himself,  he  does 
not  do  any  work  except  on  a basis  of  time  and  material, 
even  on  new  work.  He  asked  which  was  best;  to  lose  a 
job  now  and  then  or  to  figure  so  low  that  we  lose  money, 
for  fear  somebody  else  will  get  it. 

Mr.  Schultz  said  that  the  plumbers  are  protected  by  the 
supply  houses,  who  will  not  sell  any  materials  except  to 
plumbers  or  on  a plumber’s  order.  But  in  many  cases  the 
paint  supply  houses  will  sell  to  the  owner  or  general  con- 
ti  actor,  at  lower  prices,  very  often,  than  they  will  give 
to  the  painter,  and  sometimes  offer  to  get  painters  to  do 
the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  a general  contractor,  if 
he  is  the  right  kind,  will  prevent  friction  between  those 
doing  different  branches  of  the  work. 

Secretary  Kennedy  read  a letter  from  Frank  L.  Glynn, 
director  of  Trade  Education  in  Wisconsin,  -who  said  he  was 
unable  to  be  present  personally,  but  had  secured  Edward 
H.  Pitzpatrick  to  take  his  place. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  however,  failed  to  materialize. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  Waldo  G.  Ed- 
wards, of  Boston,  Mass.,  estimator  for  Edward  C.  Beck,  of 
that  city,  on 

Measurements  for  Estimating. 

The  unit  of  measure  employed  by  many  master  painters 
is  a square  yard,  based  on  a perfectly  flat  surface.  How- 
ever, most  of  the  surfaces  treated  by  the  painter  are  not 
perfectly  flat.  This  means  that  the  surveyor,  or  person 
taking  off  the  quantities,  must  make  proper  allowance  so 
that,  in  his  judgment,  any  irregular  surface  will  be  made 
equivalent  to  a flat  one.  In  some  instances  this  would  re- 
quire allowing  many  times  more,  and  in  others  even  less 
than,  the  actual  surface. 

General  corftractors  will  tell  you,  as  a rule,  that  paint- 
ers’ figures  vary  more  than  those  in  any  other  sub-trade 
— -in  many  cases  50  per  cent. ; in  some  even  100  per  cent. 

Estimates  should  vary,  but  it  does  not  seem  as  if  the 
difference  should  be  so  great.  I firmly  believe  if  more 
painters  measured  the  work  to  be  estimated  upon,  in 
square  yards,  the  results  would  be  much  more  uniform. 

Each  one  is  entitled  to  what  his  own  judgment  and  ex- 
perience has  taught  him,  and  in  this  paper  today  I am  only 
pointing  out  a conservative  method  which  may  be  em- 
ployed to  arrive  at  the  value  of  the  different  items. 

I have  selected,  in  order  to  be  as  clear  as  possible,  two 
simple  and  plain  buildings  as  illustrations — one  a con- 
crete manufacturing  structure;  the  other  an  ordinary 
house.  The  method  of  measuring  will  be  easily  understood 
from  these  and  can  be  applied  to  more  complicated  work. 

Before  turning  our  attention  to  the  drawings  let  me  say 
a few  words  in  regard  to  the  specifications. 

To  my  mind  the  interpretation  and  understanding  of  the 
specifications  is  just  as  essential  as  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  obtain  the  quantities.  I should  like  to  emphasize  the 
following  points:  — 

Make  a careful  and  accurate  copy  (even  though  con- 
densed) of  the  painter's  portion  of  the  specifications.  Many 
weeks,  sometimes  months,  elapse  between  the  time  the 
work  was  figured  and  the  award  of  the  contract.  The  con- 
tract should  be  checked,  and  your  original  copy  is  the  one 
to  check  from. 

Read  through  the  entire  specifications  at  time  of  esti- 
mating, noting  the  items  under  the  different  parts  of  the 
specifications  which  affect  the  painter's  work — the  different 
woods,  and  where  they  are  used;  the  portions  in  which 
base-boards,  chair  rails,  picture  mouldings,  panel  work, 
etc.,  occur;  the  portions  which  are  plastered;  whether  the 
finish  coat  is  rough  or  smooth,  and  many  other  such  items 
of  vital  importance  to  the  painter.  A half  hour  or  more 
spent  in  reading  over  the  general  specifications  is  not 
wasted.  It  is  absolutely  essential  for  a close  estimate  and 
also  important  as  a record. 

Make  your  estimate  or  proposal  (when  bidding  from 
plans  and  specifications)  read  "according  to  the  plans  and 
painting  specifications” — not  as  most  painters  do,  "accord- 
ing to  the  plans  and  specifications.”  The  latter  is  too  in- 
definite and  you  may  be  expected  to  do  all  painting — no 
matter  where  found — in  the  specifications.  Miscellaneous 
painting  is  very  often  found  under  other  trade  headings, 
such  as  priming  and  back  painting,  sometimes  first-coating 
under  the  carpenter  specifications,  painting  pipes,  pipe  cov- 
erings and  ducts;  also  finishing  of  radiators  under  heating 
and  ventilating  specifications,  painting  of  pipes  and  fixtures 
under  plumbing  specifications.  Many  other  instances 
might  be  mentioned. 

It  is  our  custom  to  quote  on  any  or  all  of  these  items,  if 
our  clients  wish  them,  but  separately  and  in  addition  to 
our  general  estimate.  Our  general  estimate  includes  no 
work  but  what  is  specified  under  the  trade  heading  "Paint- 
ing.” There  are  many  instances  where  contractors  have 
forced  a painter  to  do — under  his  contract  price — such 
items  as  I have  just  mentioned;  but  if  you  will  be  careful 
to  word  your  estimate  as  I suggest  you  will  find  you  have 
good  grounds  to  object  to  any  work  which  is  not  mentioned 
under  your  trade  heading. 

The  balance  of  Mr.  Edwards’  paper  was  given  up  to  a 
practical  demonstration,  accompanied  by  large  scale  draw- 
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mgs,  showing  how  different  portions  of  a building  were 
converted  into  an  equivalent  number  of  square  yards.  This 
portion  of  his  address  was  a practical  repetition  of  the 
demonstrations  given  before  the  Massachusetts  State  So- 
ciety at  the  conventions  held  in  January,  1914,  and  January, 
1915,  and  published  in  full  in  the  issues  of  The  Painters 
Magazine  bearing  those  dates. 

[As  Mr.  Edwards  has  promised  to  write  a series  of  arti- 
cles on  estimating  for  The  Magazine,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  print  the  balance  of  the  paper  here. — Editor.] 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Albrecht  a vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
the  writer. 

Mr.  Gaw  said  that  in  practically  all  wall  work  in  fac- 
tories the  material  used  is  specified.  While  Mr.  Edward’s 
method  would  take  care  of  the  labor  it  would  not  show  the 
quantity  of  material  to  be  used.  He  thought  this  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  that  the  allowances  he  gave  governed 
the  pricing.  The  estimate  always  was  for  a greater  amount 
of  surface  than  actual.  In  estimating  he  does  not  take  up 
the  question  of  material  separately. 

Mr.  Schultz  said  you  figure  by  the  yard,  and  the  only  way 
to  get  the  actual  labor  and  materials  is  to  put  men  at 
work  on  a steel  sash,  get  the  actual  cost,  and  then  use  it  in 
estimating  for  similar  work.  He  asked  if  it  were  possible 
to  figure  an  iron  truss  painting  by  the  ton.  His  own  expe- 
rience was  that  this  could  not  be  done. 

Mr.  Brown  replied  that  this  was  also  the  opinion  of  most 
of  the  railway  bridge  and  building  painters. 

Mr.  Luther  thought  this  paper  should  be  very  carefully 
studied  by  the  local  associations.  If  they  did  study  it  and 
learn  how  to  estimate  it  would  make  bidding  closer. 

Mr.  Laesser  said  that  in  the  case  of  a saw  tooth  factory 
roof,  he  takes  the  area  and  multiplies  it  by  six,  and  finds 
this  safe.  For  fenestra  sash  he  doubles  the  area. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  A.  M.  McKenzie, 
ex-president  of  the  International  Association  of  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

How  Can  We  Extend  Our  Season? 

When  I undertook  to  open  this  discussion  at  your  con- 
vention I fully  expected  to  be  present  with  you  and  to  open 
it  in  an  informal  way,  which  would  possible  help  to  bring 
on  a general  discussion  of  this  very  important  subject. 
That  I am  unable  to  be  present  I very  much  regret.  I had 
been  looking  forward  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to  vis- 
iting your  convention  this  year  and  spending  the  whole 
term  with  you,  and  I purposely  delayed  writing  to  you 
until  the  last  moment  in  hopes  that  I could  get  away,  but 
I find  it  is  not  possible,  and  will  jot  down  a few  thoughts 
on  this  subject  and  hope  that  the  members  will  thoroughly 
discuss  it  and  so  make  our  trade  just  that  much  more  val- 
uable to  us  and  to  our  men. 

The  first  thing  to  realize  is  that  we  have  very  decided 
seasons.  I suppose  that,  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
these  seasons  vary.  With  us  the  busy  season  usually 
begins  about  the  first  of  April  and  dies  out  about  the  fif- 
teenth of  June.  Then  there  is  a period  of  depression  until 
some  time  in  August,  when  the  fall  rush  comes  on,  which 
continues  with  varying  degrees  of  intensity  until  about  the 
first  of  November,  and  when  the  first  snow  flies  the 
painter  makes  up  his  mind  that  if  he  could  just  hibernate 
like  the  bear  our  trade  would  not  be  too  bad  at  all. 

Now,  we  will  suppose  that  we  are  going  to  begin  to  make 
a radical  change  in  conditions  at  the  time  of  new  resolu- 
tions, and  on  the  first  of  January  we  start  in  with  the  argu- 
ment to  customers  whose  homes  are  heated  by  hot  water 
that  the  winter  time  is  a real  good  time  to  do  interior  work; 
that  while  there  is  a nice  even  temperature  in  the  house 
and  no  dust  or  flies,  we  can  make  a first-class  job  in  that 
particular  room  which  they  have  been  thinking  of  for  so 
long,  and  we  begin  to  make  dates.  There  are  always  a few 
customers  who  want  to  begin  just  before  the  rush,  so  that 
they  can  get  the  best  attention,  and  we  put  the  date  good 
and  early,  soy  he  first  of  February,  and  we  do  our  best  to 
inconvenience  them  as  little  as  possible  and  make  it  pleas- 
ant for  them  to  have  their  work  done  at  that  time  and  be 
through  before  ordinary  people  realize  that  it  is  house- 
cleaning time.  To  the  most  of  us  two  or  three  jobs  started 
in  the  last  week  of  January  means  the  tiding  over  of  the 
dull  months  of  February  and  March  and  the  securing  of  a 
long  season  at  that  end.  It  just  requires  a little  personal 
effort,  and  I want  at  this  point  to  disabuse  your  mind  of 
the  idea  that  this  sounds  very  good,  but  is  not  practicable. 
It  can  be  done.  We  all  have  customers  whom  we  can  ap- 
proach and  put  up  the  proper  kind  of  argument  to  secure 
an  early  start.  To  most  of  us  that  early  start  with  even 
one  customer  spells  success.  If  it  does  not  occupy  the 
whole  forepart  of  the  season  it  opens  the  way  to  one  or  two 
others. 

Then,  during  the  rush  season,  we  have  a number  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  people  to  deal  with — customers  who  want  a 
good  deal  of  time  from  our  very  best  men  are  the  very 
finest  kind  of  customers;  anxious  to  have  their  work  done 
properly  and  willing  to  pay  for  it.  To  one  or  two  of  them 
it  is  good  policy  to  say;  “Why  not  let  us  do  this  work 
while  you  are  away  on  your  summer  vacation?  Our  men 
are  absolutely  dependable  and  have  carried  the  keys  of 


some  of  the  finest  homes  in  our  city,  and  we  invariably 

give  the  very  ■ best  attention  with  the  very  finest  results 

when  the  matter  is  left  entirely  in  our  owir  hands.”  And  so 
we  secure  one  of  our  very  best  July  jobs.  We  are  not  dis- 
couraged if  the  first  customer  we  approach  with  this  argu- 
ment has  a very  good  reason  for  wishing  the  work  done 
at  the  present  time.  We  do  it  for  him  and  try  to  get  some- 
body else  for  July. 

Then  we  find  that  a number  of  our  customers  want  the 
outside  woodwork  of  their  houses  painted,  and  we  ap- 
proach them  with  various  reasons  why  we  would  like  to 
do  this  work  in  July  and  the  first  part  of  August.  It  may 

be  that  the  spring  season  is  wet  and  we  do  not  care  to 

paint  their  house  during  the  very  rainy  weather.  That 
has  been  a very  real  argument  this  year  and  successful. 

Some  people,  to  whom  you  go  with  any  reason  for  do- 
ing the  work  earlier  or  later  than  the  time  they  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  do  it,  imagine  it  is  always  for  the  benefit 
of  the  painter  and  that  their  interests  are  not  being  con- 
sidered in  any  way.  When  you  come  across  this  kind  of 
customer,  do  the  work  when  they  want  it  done.  About 
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this  time  it  is  good  policy  to  get  in  touch  with  somebody 
who  is  going  to  build  and  whose  work  will  be  ready  for 
the  painter  during  December  and  January.  There  is  al- 
ways, too,  the  possibility  during  the  spring  months,  of  in- 
teresting some  of  the  church  people  in  decoration,  and  the 
only  proper  time  to  decorate  a church,  of  course,  is  when 
all  the  people  are  away  for  their  summer  holidays.  This 
makes  good  July  work  and  is  really  one  of  the  reasons 
which  keeps  me  away  from  your  convention  at  the  present 
time. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  success,  but  there  is  a road 
which  we  can  all  travel  in  that  direction  by  simply  using 
a little  foresight.  You  can  further  your  own  interests  and 
those  of  your  clients  at  the  same  time.  Some  customers 
you  can  go  to  with  the  straight  statement  that  it  would 
be  very  convenient  for  you  to  do  this  work  at  such  a time 
and  would  not  inconvenience  them,  and  they  will  leave  it 
entirely  in  your  hands.  To  others  an  appeal  of  that  kind 
would  be  worse  than  useless,  and  you  have  to  judge  men 
accordingly.  But  most  men  are  influenced  by  an  appeal 
to  their  selfish  interests  and,  if  you  show  them  that  it  will 
benefit  them  to  have  their  work  done  a season  that  will  be 
more  convenient  to  you,  you  are  quite  justified  in  doing  so. 
although  at  the  same  time  you  are  benefiting  yourself. 
The  trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  have  a tendency  to 
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sacrifice  our  own  interests  for  the  benefit  of  our  customer, 
whereas  we  ought  to  consider  ourselves  and  our  interests 
at  the  same  time. 

Suppose  a man  comes  to  you  in  the  spring  time  and 
wants  the  outside  of  his  house  painted  and  you  can  show 
him  that  there  is  a certain  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  in  the  woodwork  of  his  house,  or  that  the 
woodwork  is  very  near  the  ground  and  the  moisture  is 
rising  into  the  woodwork.  August,  the  dry  month,  will 
appeal  to  him  very  nicely.  Suppose  he  comes  in  Septem- 
ber and  you  are  busy  getting  ready  for  the  return  of  your 
clients  and  jobbing  work  is  plentiful.  “Don’t  you  think 
that  it  would  appeal  to  you  to  wait  until  the  flies  are  frozen 
out  by  the  first  frost,  and  when  the  fruit-flies  and  the 
little  harvest  insects  have  all  perished,  to  paint  your 
house?”  When  you  can  show  him  that: — “The  paint  dries 
more  slowly  in  November  or  December,  and  that  the  bright 
cool  days  are  just  ideal  for  having  painting  done,  when 
windows  are  to  be  opened  and  closed  a number  of  times, 
fly-screens  have  to  be  taken  down  and  stored  away  any- 
way, and  everything  is  so  much  brighter  and  clearer  than 
the  dusty  days  of  September,  don’t  you  want  to  give  me 
a job  to  paint  you*  house  in  November?” 

Gentlemen,  just  use  a little  judgment.  Consider  your 
own  interests  as  well  as  you  do  your  client’s.  Be  fair  with 
him,  but  also  be  fair  to  yourself,  and,  finally,  think  ahead. 

Again  expressing  my  sincere  regret  at  my  inability  to  be 
with  you,  I wish  you  a very  successful  and  enjoyable  con- 
vention. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schultz  a vote  of  thanks  was  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  McKenzie. 

Mr.  Epple  said  the  one  that  pays  the  bill  dictates  after 
all.  Be  diplomatic  and  try  to  convince  your  people  that  it 
is  well  to  put  off  painting  until  you  can  do  it  best. 

Mr,  O’Connor  said  most  people  paint  to  make  their  houses 
look  nice  and  do  not  consider  the  question  of  protection. 
The  fall  is  really  the  best  time  of  year  to  paint  for  pro- 
tection. 

The  following  resolution  was  read:  — 

Resolution  on  Trade  Education. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  Ohio,  in  convention  as- 
sembled at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  July  18  to  21,  1916; 

Realizing  the  difficulty  in  securing  properly  educated 
mechanics,  in  the  entire  building  business;  and  the 
value  and  importance  of  having  a department  in  con- 
nection with  our  public  schools,  whereby  our  boys  and 
girls  can  get  a practical  training  in  the  various  trades; 
and  where  they  can  learn  to  work  with  their  hands  also; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  as  favoring  and  en-  • 
couraging  of  trade  schools  in  connection  with  our  public 
schools,  and  that  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all 
the  school  boards  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  Committee  on  President’s  Address  presented  a re- 
port commending  the  address  to  the  attention  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Question  Box. 

What  is  the  correct  method  of  estimating  for  finishing 
French  doors,  when  finished  in  mahogany  and  white  rubbed 
work,  and  for  stairs  when  finished  in  the  samel  way? 

Mr.  Edwards  replied  that  he  would  measure  the  mahog- 
any and  the  rubbed  work  separately,  pricing  each  accord- 
ing to  its  worth.  He  did  not  care  to  name  a price,  because 
it  would  depend  on  local  conditions. 


Mr.  Epple  thought  there  should  be  some  general  under- 
standing in  regard  to  pricing. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  he  had  very  little  to  do  with  the 
pricing,  but  it  must  be  based  on  the  experience  of  the  man 
doing  the  estimating. 

Mr.  Schultz  explained  how  he  determined  costs  by  actual 
tests  with  average  men.  He  found  it  well  to  study  the 
work  of  different  architects,  because  each  had  individuality 
in  regard  to  details. 

Mr.  O’Connor  said  the  average  painter  makes  a little 
money  every  year,  but  he  cannot  tell  where  he  made  it. 
If  a painter  would  keep  as  close  atjeount  of  the  cost  of 
painting  a pair  of  French  doors,  for  example,  he  will  be 
able  to  get  at  the  cost  of  doing  this  class  of  work.  If  you 
get  $100  for  a house,  20  per  cent,  is  low  enough  for  over- 
head, and  that  leaves  only  $80  you  have  received  for  the 
labor  and  materials,  to  say  nothing  of  profit. 

The  meeting  adjourned,  after  the  tellers  had  announced 
that  the  ballot  box  would  be  open  for  the  election  of  officers 
from  3 to  5 p.  m. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9.30  a.  m. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  tellers  announced  the  result  of  the  election,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

President,  C.  M.  Uber. 

Vice-president,  L.  J.  Schultz. 

Secretary-treasurer,  Joel  Kennedy. 

Trustee,  William  C.  Gaw. 

Trustee  (Associate),  C.  W.  Cadi?. 

Committee  on  Extension  of  Membership: — N.  H.  Porter, 
for  active  members:  L.  N.  Gibbons,  for  associate  members. 

Delegates  to  International  Convention: — Frsd  Epple  and 
Douis  Thai,  together  with  the  retiring  president-  Alternates, 
Theodore  Fuchs  and  E.  FI.  Cook. 

The  treasurer’s  report  showed  a balance  of  $654.44. 

The  question  of  place  of  next  meeting  was  brought  up. 

Cedar  Point,  Put-in-Bay  and  Youngstown  were  put  in 
nomination. 

Put-in-Bay  received  a majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

Secretary  Kennedy  moved  that  a committee  be  appointed 
to  visit  Put-in-Bay  to  see  whether  there  are  satisfactory 
accommodations,  and  report  to  the  Executive  Board. 

The  Resolutions  Committee  reported  in  favor  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolutions  submitted  on  the  previous  day,  and 
they  were  adopted. 

Secretary  Kennedy  called  attention  to  the  cards  giving  a 
list  of  associate  members,  which  had  been  sent  out  to  all  the 
members. 

On  motion  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  adopt  the  same 
plan  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Uber  reported  for  the  Auditing  Committee  that  they 
had  examined  the  books  of  the  treasurer  and  found  them 
correct. 

Ex-President  Conrad  Krause  installed  the  newly  elected 
officers. 

In  accepting  the  office  of  secretary-treasurer,  Joel  Ken- 
nedy said  that  this  marked  the  opening  of  his  sixteenth  year 
of  continuous  service,  while  he  had  held  the  same  position 
in  his  local  association  for  twenty-five  years. 

Secretary  Kennedy  moved  that  the  sum  of  $100  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee  on  Extension  of  Member- 
ship. Carried. 

Mr.  Albrecht  thought  efforts  should  be  made  to  organize 
locals  in  the  dfferent  cities. 

Secretary  Kennedy  said  he  had  been  asked  by  Waldo  G. 
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Edwards,  who  had  left  for  home,  to  express  his  pleasure  at 
the  courteous  treatment  extended  to  him. 

Fred  Epple  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers, 
the  Entertainment  Committee,  and  to  the  various  people 
who  had  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  the  convention,  and 
also  to  The  Painters  Magazine.  Carried. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  at  11.40  a.  m. 


CONVENTION  NOTES. 

The  entertainment  features  were,  as  they  always  are  at  an 
Ohio  convention,  very  enjoyable,  yet  at  the  same  time  they 
did  not  put  any  great  burden  of  expense  upon  any  local 
association  or  upon  the  manufacturers.  That  is  the  great 
advantage  of  holding  the  convention  at  a summer  resort, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  amusement  available  at  little  or  no 
expense,  and  where  every  one  pays  his  own  way. 


A carnival  had  been  planned  for  Tuesday  evening,  and  so 
secret  was  Mr.  Lamb  about  the  surprise  he  intended  to 
spring  upon  the  association  that  he  neglected  to  take  the 
Cedar  Point  Resort  Company  into  his  confidence  when  he 
applied  for  the  use  of  the  hall  over  the  main  dining-room 
for  that  evening.  It  appears  that  the  building  inspectors 
had  condemned  this  building  for  the  purpose  of  dancing — 
and  “Andy”  just  naturally  wanted  to  dance.  So  he  could 
not  take  the  crowd  there.  Then  the  management  desig- 
nated an  open  pavilion.  But  it  was  found  impossible  to  get 
a piano  for  that  place,  so  that,  after  the  guests  had  begun 
to  assemble,  they  were  again  shunted  to  another  location, 
and  this  time  a permanent  one — the  south  end  of  the  great 
dancing  pavilion.  Here  there  was  plenty  of  room  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  all  went  merry  as  a marriage  bell.  Fantastic 
masks  were  distributed  and  worn  until  they  got  too  warm; 
noise  makers  were  given  to  everybody,  and  all  the  elements 
of  a genuine  dancing  carnival  were  provided,  and  the  whole 
party  had  a jolly  good  time  until  the  music  stopped  at  half- 
past eleven.  Cedar  Point  keeps  early  hours  in  these  days. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  attended  the  first  conventions  that 
the  Ohio  association  held  there,  when  it  almost  seemed  that 
the  painters  and  their  wives  never  went  to  bed. 


There  was  something  doing  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
when  the  annual  sports  were  pulled  off.  Because  of  the 
intense  heat  and  the  glare  on  the  beach,  the  committee 
decided  to  have  these  contests  carried  out  in  the  grove  back 
of  the  hotel — though  which  place  was  the  hotter  was  some- 
thing that  the  members  felt  they  were  not  competent  to 
decide  upon,  since  no  self-registering  thermometers  were 
provided.  But  the  first  contest  did  not  require  any  strenu- 
ous physical  exertion,  and  as  none  of  the  members  were  pro- 
vided with  X-ray  vision  there  were  no  correct  solutions  of 
the  riddle.  There  were  three  varnish  cans  in  a row,  and  we 
were  told  that  each  contained  an  article  that  is  used  by  a 
painter  at  some  time  or  other.  The  puzzle  was  to  guess  cor- 
rectly the  names  of  the  articles  and  in  which  of  the  three 
numbered  cans  each  one  was  placed.  Was  it  fair  to  use 
sand  paper,  dry  paste  and  dryer  as  the  contents?  We  leave 
that  to  the  decision  of  those  who  failed  to  guess  any  one  of 
them.  The  prize  winners  were  those  who  came  nearest  to 
a correct  solution: — E.  H.  Cook,  for  the  men,  received  an 
electric  night  lamp,  and  Louis  Thai  a pocket  knife  for  the 
second  best  guess;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Cadle,  for  the  ladies,  a glass 
dish  (her  husband,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  put  those 
things  in  the  cans),  and  Miss  Mabel  Willis  a pearl-handled 
knife. 

The  pipe  race  required  more  exertion.  About  a half-dozen 
expert  smokers  lined  up,  some  fifty  yards  from  the  finish. 
In  front  of  each  one,  on  the  ground,  was  a corn-cob  pipe. 
About  ten  yards  further  on  packages  of  smoking  tobacco 


were  ranged  in  a line;  still  further  on  came  boxes  of  safety 
matches — and  some  of  the  contestants  whispered  that  they 
thought  the  sides  of  those  boxes  had  been  purposely  mois- 
tened in  order  to  make  the  lighting  more  difficult.  Now  the 
problem  was  to  pick  up  a pipe,  fill  it  with  tobacco,  light  it, 
and  reach  the  finish  line  actively  smoking.  The  first  one, 
George  H.  Gresser,  of  Canton,  who  accomplished  this  feat 
was  rewarded  with  a gold-mounted  pipe. 

Then  the  ladies  had  a potato  race.  Of  course,  there  was 
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a scramble  for  the  victory,  which  was  won  in  great  shape 
by  Mrs.  Casper  Miller.  Her  reward  was  a French  ivory  hat 
mirror. 

Gandpa  Locke,  he  who  represents  the  “Little  Dutch  Boy,” 
in  his  usual  efficient  manner,  managed  the  grab  bag,  and,  of 
course  all  the  children  were  pleased. 


Something  happened  to  the  banquet  that  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening.  Not  that  it  was  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
anything  less  than  a howling  success.  From  the  gastro- 
nomica.1  and  elocutionary  standpoints  it  could  not  have  been 
better.  But  the  genial  toastmaster,  who  had  been  put  down 
on  the  program — John  Theobald,  of  Cincinnati,  a veteran 
in  the  position,  who  can  call  upon  the  ladies  to  mfake  a 
speech  and  get  away  with  it — was  absent.  He  had  promised 
to  come,  but  sent  no  excuse.  Then,  again,  the  Mayor  of 
Cleveland,  who  had  agreed  to  be  the  speaker  of  the  evening, 
was  also  unable  to  come.  But  don’t  think  little  things  like 
that  can  daunt  the  Entertainment  Committee,  with  such  a 
chairman  as  A.  J.  Lamb.  President  Albrecht,  of  the  Inter- 
national Association,  was  put  in  as  a “pinch  hitter”  toast- 
master, and  right  nobly  did  he  fi’l  his  duties.  But  before  he 
began  to  get  in  his  fine  work  Mr.  Lamb  rose  and  said  that, 
as  he  understood  the  toastmaster  would  be  so  busy  writing 
his  annual  address  as  president  from  now  till  the  conven- 
tion meets  at  New  Haven  in  February  that  salesmen  would 
be  unable  to  see  him,  on  behalf  of  the  traveling  salesmen 
he  presented  him  with  a pen  to  assist  him  in  his  work.  And 
he  handed  him  a tiny  billiken  holding  a fountain  pen. 

Professor  Begg,  superintendent  of  the  Sandusky  Public 
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Schools,  made  the  principal  address,  and  it  was  a most 
eloquent  one,  full  of  earnestness,  yet  punctuated  with  many 
witty  sallies.  Then  Milo  S.  Clapp  was  called  upon,  and 
talked  of  preparedness  in  business  as  well  as  in  national 
affairs.  After  this  Toastmaster  Albrecht  called  on  each  of 
the  past  presidents  of  the  association,  not  letting  a single 
guilty  man  escape. 

The  kiddies,  as  usual,  were  served  at  a separate  table,  and 
had  a dandy  time. 

At  ten  o’clock  the  banquet  was  over  and  had  become  one 
of  the  pleasant  memories  that  the  members  of  the  Ohio 
Association  are  able  to  carry  with  them  through  life. 


The  ladies’  luncheon — well,  being  a mere  man,  we  were 
not  invited  to  attend,  although  we  are  told  that  there  were 
three  men.  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  taken  forty- 
four  of  the  fair  sex  in  charge  and  piloted  them  to  the  Sloa.ne 
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House,  in  Sandusky,  where  they  were  treated  to  a “fish  fry,” 
on  Thursday  at  one  o’clock. 


That  baseball  game  between  the  representatives  of  North- 
ern Ohio  and  those  who  uphold  the  dignity  of  Southern 
Ohio  was,  as  usual,  played  on  the  beach  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. It  mattered  hot  that  the  weather  was  hot  at  the 
start  of  the  game  nor  that  it  rained  before  it  was  half-way 
over,  the  drops  cutting  almost  like  hailstones,  because  the 
players  all  wore  their  bathing  suits,  anyhow,  and  it  made 
no  difference  to  them'  if  a fly  was  batted  out  into  the  lake. 
Everything  progressed  favorably  for  everybody  except  John- 
ston, of  the  Northern  team,  who,  unfortunately,  twisted  his 
leg,  and  limped  thereafter.  But  he  felt  comforted  in  the 
thought  that  the  Northern  team  won  by  the  handsome  score 
of  10  to  4. 


All  the  ladies  wore  their  best  gowns  on  Thursday  evening, 
although  the  man  did  not  put  on  any  formalities.  It  was 
the  occasion  of  the  grand  ball,  the  Cedar  Point  Company 
courteously  placing  half  of  the  great  dancing  pavilion  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Master  Pains  and  the  Ohio  Electric  Light 
Association. 


There  were  no  badges  but  it  was  not  the  fault  of  Secre- 
tary Kennedy.  They  had  been  ordered  in  ample  time  and 
Instructions  had  been  given  to  the  manufacturers  to  ship 
them  to  Cedar  Point  before  the  convention.  But  they  did 
not  arrive  until  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  So  the  Associa- 
tion went  badgeless — but  it  did  not  matter  much — unless 


perchance,  somebody  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  dancing 
floor  on  Thursday  evening  who  belonged  neither  to  the 
Master  Painters  nor  to  the  Ohio  Electric  Light  Associa- 
tion. 


On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  convention  was  invited  to 
visit  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Electric  Light  Association 
and  listen  to  two  very  interesting  addresses  by  prominent 
men.  . 


The  “professor”  who  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  con- 
vention on  the  pretense  of  delivering  an  address  on  “safety 
first,”  which  turned  out  to  be  a plea  to  subscribe  for  cer- 
tain medical  books,  for  which  he  is  a subscription  solicitor, 
is  said  to  have  formerly  made  a living  by  lecturing  at  the 
hotels  in  various  Atlantic  coast  resorts,  winding  up  by  sell- 
ing a medical  book  for  which  he  asked  one  dollar. 


As  the  members  registered,  they  were  given  packs  of 
playing  cards,  with  the  compliments  of  the  Eagle-Picher 
White  Lead  Company,  represented  by  W.  A.  Woodmansee. 
and  were  also  presented  with  canes  bearing  green  flags 
with  the  word  Glidden  on  one  side  and  “green  label  var- 
nishes” on  the  other. 

“iSunny  Jim”  we  were  about  to  say,  for  he  is  always 
smiling,  but  we  are  reminded  that  is  not  the  real  name 
of  our  friend,  L.  N.  Gibbons,  who  represents  the  Ball 
Chemical  Company,  gave  his  friends  “Totem”  scarf  pins 
“for  good  luck.”  But  the  cheery  greeting  of  “the  car- 
dinal” as  his  friends  call  him,  is  in  itself  an  augury  of 
good  luck.  May  he  long  continue  his  welcome  presence 
at  the  conventions. 


W.  W.  Johnson,  representative  of  the  “Dutch  Boy”  from 
Cleveland,  invited  a number  of  his  friends  to  a “fish  fry”* 
at  Sandusky  on  Tuesday  evening.  Among  the  bunch  were 
two  stray  members  of  the  Association  that  regards  Doc- 
tor Ireton  as  one  of  its  best  friends.  And  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  they  went  back  to  the  Nutmeg  State  with  tales 
that  will  lead  their  confreres  to  believe  that  every  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Lead  Company  is  a good  fellow, 
whether  he  hails  from  Connecticut  or  from  the  Western 
Reserve. 


Our  musical  friend,  Rollo  S.  Broadwell,  came  up  from 
Cleveland  as  usual  and  distributed  big,  fat  lead  pencils 
that  bore  the  name  of  the  Hale  & Holmes  Company  upon 
their  yellow  sides. 


What  popular  fellows  these  National  Lead  salesmen  are. 
even  though  some  of  them  do  not  succeed  in  getting  mar- 
ried. But  from  the  evidence  caught  by  the  camera,  “Jack” 
Isham,  of  Cincinnati,  seems  to  possess  a certain  degree 
of  popularity  with  the  young  ladies.  The  Magazine  repre- 
sentative caught  him  with  six  charming  young  ladies 
grouped  around  him,  yet  there  were  other  men  who  could 
not  even  get  a single  one. 


Trick  match  boxes  that  created  a good  deal  of  fun  were 
presented  by  C.  W.  Cadle,  representative  of  W.  W.  Law- 
rence & Co.,  of  Pittsburgh. 


It  would  not  have  looked  like  an  Ohio  convention  if  Gil- 
man, of  the  Carter  White  Lead  Company,  had  not  been 
“among  those  present.” 


William  Laesser,  of  Windsor,  Canada,  almost  regards 
himself  as  an  Ohio  man,  for  he  regularly  comes  over  to 
attend  the  convention,  and  he  has  the  good  sense  to 
bring  Mrs.  Laesser  along  to  see  that  he  behaves  himself. 


As  usual,  August  Hess,  of  Detroit,  was  there. 


You  can’t  lose  your  keys  or  yourself  either,  for  that 
matter,  if  you  wear  one  of  those  key  chain  tags  and  iden- 
tifiers that  were  presented  by  James  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  of 
Pittsburgh,  to  those  who  were  at  the  convention.  R.  E. 
Rogers,  vice-president  and  sales  manager,  was  present  to 
direct  the  energies  of  the  corps  of  representatives  that  this 
wideawake  concern  sent  to  Cedar  Point  to  preach  the 
merits  of  Sipe’s  Japan  Oil  and  Enameloil. 


There  wasn’t  a complaint  that  could  be  justly  made 
against  the  management  of  the  Cedar  Point  Resort  Com- 
pany, who  did  all  in  their  power  to  make  the  stay  of  those 
at  the  convention  pleasant.  It  may  be  possible  that  some 
of  the  members  have  grown  tired  of  going  to  the  same 
place  for  eleven  consecutive  years,  but  we  predict  that 
if  the  Board  of  Trustees  do  make  a change  next  year,  the 
majority  will  be  ready  enough  to  go  back  again  to  the 
Point  the  year  following.  We  do  not  know  of  any  other 
place  so  sutiable  for  holding  a convention  or  where  so 
many  attractive  features  may  be  enjoyed  at  so  little  ex- 
pense. 
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New  Jersey  State  Convention 

Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association. 

Asbury  Park,  July  26,  27  and  28. 


A RENEWED  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decor- 
ators was  manifest  at  the  twelfth  annual  conven- 
tion that  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  Asbury  Park, 
on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  July  26,  27  and  28. 
The  sessions  were  well  attended,  fully  50  per  cent,  more 
master  painters  taking  part  in  the  deliberations  than  last 
year. 

The  ballroom  in  the  annex  of  the  hotel  was  attractively 
decorated  with  flags  and  flowers,  and  the  names  of  the 
associate  members  were  prominently  displayed  on  cards 
hung  upon  the  walls. 

A well-arranged  exhibition  of  practical  work  filled  one 
of  the  private  parlors  in  the  corridor  leading  from  the 
office  back  to  the  ballroom. 

Wednesday  morning  was  devoted  to  registration  and  to 
a meeting  of  the  Executive  Board,  the  convention  being 
scheduled  to  open  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2.30  p.  m.  by 
President  William  Christiansen,  who  asked  Rev.  Mr.  Ash- 
ley to  open  the  session  with  prayer. 

Owing  to  illness  (Mayor  iHettrick  was  unable  to  be  pres- 
ent, but  he  sent  as  his  representative  William  H.  Pan- 
coast, director  of  publicity,  to  welcome  the  Association 
to  Ashury  'Park,  “the  town  without  a frown.’’ 

President  Christiansen  next,  read  his  annual  address 
as  follows:— 

President’s  Address. 

Fellow  Officers,  Delegates,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— 

I take  great  pleasure  to  greet  you  and  bid  you  welcome 
to  this  our  twelfth  annual  convention. 

I want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  the 
great  honor  you  conferred  upon  me  in  electing  me  your 
president,  and  hope  you  will  have  patience  with  me  and 
overlook  my  shortcomings  as  presiding  officer  of  this 
convention.  I also  wish  to  thank  my  fellow  officers  and 
members  of  the  Executive  Board,  the  majority  of  whom 
have  attended  the  meetings  held  throughout  the  year 
regularly,  while  some  have  attended  few  or  no  meetings 
at  all.  I should  recommend  that  we  put  a plan  in  opera- 
tion, such  as  was  recommended  in  the  Massachusetts 
Association,  that  when  an  Executive  Board  member  is 
absent  from  three  meetings  without  a good  excuse  his 
office  be  declared  vacant,  and  the  local  which  he  repre- 
sents or  the  Executive  Board  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  Association  has  made  some  progress  during  the 
past  year;  although  we  have  not  had  the  success  we 
wished  for,  we  are  very  much  encouraged  with  the  out- 
look for  the  coming  year.  It  is  easier  to  start  a new 
association  than  to  rebuild  an  old  one  that  has  gone  back- 
ward, and  if  in  the  coming  year  we  continue  to  work  and 
add  to  the  little  that  was  accomplished  this  last  year 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what  we  will  have  our  old-time 
association  again. 

A new  association  was  organized  in  Hoboken,  and  Or- 
ange, Newark  and  Morristown  have  strengthened  their 
associations  by  increasing  their  membership,  which  will 
probably  be  shown  in  the  secretary’s  or  State  organizer’s 
report.  Orange  is  now  the  banner  organization  of  the 
State,  having  a membership  of  sixty-two. 

However,  I would  suggest  that  the  officers  and  Execu- 
tive Board  members  for  next  year  consider  ways  and 
means  of  thoroughly  organizing  the  'State.  This,  of  course, 
will  take  money  and  time  and  a man  capable  for  such 
work,  and  at  this  time  I should  recommend  that  the  elec- 
tion of  an  organizer  and  deputy  organizer  be  left  open 
and  referred  to  the  Executive  Board  with  power. 

My  reason  for  this  is  that  the  Nominating  Committee 
is  not  able,  in  such  a short  time,  to  give  this  matter  the 
proper  attention,  and  find  a man  who  could  give  the  time 
and  thoroughly  do  this  work.  I think  if  a man  could 
give  two  or  three  months  steady  to  this  work  with  proper 
compensation  much  could  be  accomplished. 

Our  associate  members  have  done  a great  deal  of  work 
and  spent  considerable  money  trying  to  boom  the  Asso- 
ciation, having  sent  out  about  twelve  hundred  communica- 
tions at  an  expense  of  about  one  hundred  doliars.  They 
are  ever  ready  to  give  us  a helping  hand,  and  I wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  them  for  their  fellowship 
and  good  will  and  for  their  assistance  during  the  past 
year.  But  there  is  a better  way  of  showing  our  appre- 
ciation, and  that  is  by  patronizing  the  associate  members, 
whose  names  we  will  find  on  the  program,  and  brothers, 


will  we  not  all  unite  and  show  our  appreciation  by  sup- 
porting those  who  are  helping  us? 

Business  in  general  has  improved,  a great  many  master 
painters  having  trouble  to  get  men  enough  to  do  their 
work,  the  cause  of  this  being  that  a great  many  journey- 
men are  working  in  the  ammunition  plants,  where  high 
wages  prevail  at  this  time.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
overcome  this  shortage  of  help.  A very  small  percentage 
of  master  painters  employ  apprentices,  the  rules  of  most 
labor  unions  allowing  only  one  apprentice  to  every  ten 
men,  hence  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  the  supply  with  the 
demand.  No  mechanics  are  coming  to  this  country  from 
Europe,  and  in  a few  years  this  will  be  a great  problem 


President  George  Udall. 


for  us  to  solve,  or  we  will  be  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
labor  unions.  Our  only  salvation  is  the  vocational  school, 
and  our  State  should  make  greater  progress  in  this  line. 

It  is  true  we  have  some  vocational  schools,  but  we 
should  have  more,  and  the  training  should  be  of  a more 
practical  nature. 

I had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  Connecticut  State 
convention  last  winter,  and  I was  very  much  interested 
in  the  vocational  training  in  that  State.  In  Bridgeport 
we  were  shown  complete  houses  built  by  the  boys  in  this 
school,  and  I must  admit  that  some  of  these  boys  who 
had  been  studying  two  years  and  whose  ages  were  be- 
tween fourteen  and  sixteen  years,  did  bettter  work  than 
some  of  our  men  who  have  been  at  the  trade  ten  or 
fifteen  years. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  bring  a request  for  voca- 
tional training  in  the  public  schools  before  the  Federal 
Government,  and  we  as  a organization  should  also  do  our 
part  to  help  this  work. 

I also  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  unjust  treat- 
ment we  received  from  the  wall  paper  dealers.  We  have 
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no  fault  to  find  when  the  advanced  cost  of  raw  materials 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  to 
raise  their  prices,  but  we  do  object  to  having  our  discount 
reduced,  and  instead  of  raising  the  prices  to  the  public 
the  master  painter  has  been  compelled  to  stand  the  loss. 

You  may  say  we  should  raise  our  prices,  but,  gentle- 
men, do  you  realize  that  we  have  been  put  in  direct  com- 
petition with  the  manufacturer  or  jobber?  For  example, 
I show  a set  of  wall  paper  samples  from  the  books  and  a 
certain  paper  marked  fifty  cents  is  selected.  I sell  this 
paper  at  the  advanced  price  of  sixty  cents.  My  customer 
goes  to  the  wall  paper  store  (and  gentlemen,  this  very 
instance  happened  in  Newark)  and  runs  across  the  selec- 
tion she  has  made  from  the  books.  She  asks  the  price 
and  is  told  fifty  cents,  ten  cents  less  than  I sold  it  for. 
Is  that  not  competition  with  the  wall  paper  dealer? 

Some  action  should  be  taken  to  avoid  another  cut  in 
our  profits,  as  no  doubt  the  great  scarcity  in  paper  and 
advance  in  colors  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  manu- 
facturers to  raise  their  prices  again,  and  we  should  not 
be  the  sufferers. 

We  have  had  our  usual  labor  disputes  during  the  past 
year,  Orange  having  a two-day  strike  and  then  giving  in 
to  the  demands  of  the  men;  Newark  avoiding  a strike 
by  also  raising  the  wages.  It  surely  has  been  a great 
year  for  strikes,  and  in  the  six  months  ending  June  1 
there  were  more  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  United  States 
than  in  the  entire  year  of  1915,  figures  compiled  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  statistics  showed  today.  Between  De- 
cember 1 and  June  1,  1,432  labor  disputes  were  reported, 
while  during  1915  the  number  was  1,405. 

In  May  alone  396  strikes  were  started.  Building  and 
metal . trades  showed  the  greatest  strike  activity,  with 
mining  next,  followed  by  ’longshoremen  and  freight 
handlers.  Machinists  started  forty-four  strikes. 

(New  York  and  Pennsylvania  had  the  greatest  number 
of  labor  disputes,  Ohio  ranking  third  and  our  own  State, 
New  Jersey,  fourth,  and  Massachusetts  fifth.  This  shows 
you,  gentlemen,  the  , condition  of  affairs  today.  It  shows 
you  the  necessity  of  effective  co-operation,  which  can  only 
be  had  by  being  thoroughly  organized,  and  I ask  each 
and  every  one  of  you  in  the  coming  year  to  do  something 
for  this  Association,  so  that  we  will  get  strength  and  be 
able  to  demand  better  protection  from  the  dealers  and 
handle  .all  affairs  for  the  betterment  of  our  craft. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  announce  that  all  sessions  of 
this  convention  will  be  called  to  order  promptly  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  I hope  all  members  will  be  here 
promptly  at  the  opening  of  all  meetings  and  attend  reg- 
ularly. The  Executive  Committee  has  taken  great  pains 
in  (making  arrangements  for  this  convention,  and  the 
speakers  deserve  our  attention,  but  it  ds  also  for  our 
ow(n  education  and  benefit  that  we  should  hear  these 
talks  and  take  part  as  much  as  possible  in  the  discus- 
sion. I thank  you  all  for  your  kind  attention  and  wish 
you  all  success,  health  and  happiness. 

President  Christiansen  next  appointed  the  following 

Committees : 

'Resolutions — Albert  Kirkham,  E.  F.  Schlosser  and 
Charles  E.  Van  Syckle. 

Liability  Insurance — C.  E.  Blakeslee,  Henry  Schoon- 
maker  and  Fred  Horsefield. 

Auditing— Alexander  Stewart  and  Robert  Turton. 

President’s  Address— W.  H.  Casperson  and  H.  !B.  Brew- 
ster. 

Nominating— A.  N.  Pierson,  William  Bollmann  and  Mat- 
thew Willem. 

Vice-President  George  Udall  read  his  report  as  follows: — 

Vice-President’s  Report. 

The  office  of  vice-president,  of  course,  is  not  an  arduous 
one,  especially  when  we  have  such  a competent  and  able 
president,  and  one  who  has  attended  to  his  every  duty  as 
has  president  Christiansen  the  past  year,  so  there  has 
been  little  for  me  to  do  except  in  conferring  together  and 
assisting  him  in  all  ways  possible. 

It  seems  to  me  the  past  year  has  been  one  in  which 
the  Association  seems  to  he  getting  alive  to  its  necessities 
and  possibilities,  and  we  are  all  striving  to  figure  out 
where  and  how  the  Association  can  be  made  of  practical 
benefit  to  our  members.  The  fraternalism  feature  does 
not  appeal  to  a number,  although  many  of  us  highly  ap- 
preciate that  feature  of  our  membership. 

It  is  well,  however,  not  to  forget  the  advantages  of 
organization.  Preparedness  seems  to  be  the  watchword 
at  the  present  time,  and  many  of  those  who  at  present 
profess  not  to  see  anything  in  membership  with  us  would 
be  among  the  first  to  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  influ- 
ence an  organized  association  is  bound  to  wield  if  occa- 
sion should  arise  for  its  influence  to  be  felt.  We  should 
all  work  together  and  help  along,  and  remember  that  if 
some  of  our  own  members  seek  to  disparage  our  Associa- 
tion and  its  influence,  it  is  a poor  way  to  increase  our 
membership,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  succeed  unless  we 
all  put  our  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  push  it  along. 

I have  attended  all  board  meetings  the  past  year  and 
have  been  to  Orange  at  the  request  of  the  president  when 


they  were  reorganizing  there  last  fall.  I attended  the 
international  convention  at  Cincinnati,  and  as  our  dele- 
gates’ report  shows,  it  was  well  worth  being  present  there. 
Our  associate  members  well  deserve  our  thanks  for  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  our  Association,  and  with  their  assist- 
ance and  a determination  to  succeed  on  our  part  I think 
the  prospects  for  the  future  are  bright. 

The  report  was  received  with  thanks. 

Secretary  Henry  Witt  read  his  report  as  follows: — 

Secretary’s  Report. 

Mr.  President,  Officers  and  Members: — 

In  presenting  this,  my  third  annual  report.  I do  so  with 
much  satisfaction.  Our  Association,  I believe,  has  passed 
through  a very  successful  year,  doing  its  utmost  to  create 
a fraternal  spirit  and  to  perfect  the  work  of  organization. 
1 have  got  in  touch  with  a good  many  master  painters, 
not  only  once,  but  a number  of  times,  and  have  done  my 
utmost  to  persuade  them  to  become  members  of  our  Asso- 
ciation. I have  also  issued  Invitations  to  all  these  master 
painters  to  attend  this  convention  whether  members  or 
not. 

We  have  gained  six  new  individual  members  and  two 
associate  members.  In  Hoboken  there  has  been  a new 
ci'ganization  organized.  Orange,  Newark  and  Morristown 
associations  have  made  a substantial  gain  in  their  mem- 
bership. Our  associate  members  have  been  doing  good 
work  and  have  brought  in  several  applications  for  mem- 
bership. 

During  the  past  year  I have  received  $1,502,  which  has 
been  turned  over  to  our  treasurer.  During  the  past  vear 
we  have  held  ten  Executive  Board  meetings.  Eight  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Newark,  one  in  New  Brunswick  and  the 
open  board  meeting  held  in  Paterson.  These  meetings 
were  held  with  a good  attendance  at  all  times,  the  roll 
call  being  as  follows: — President  Christiansen,  ten  meet- 
ings; Vice-President  George  Udall,  ten;  Secretary  Henry 
Witt,  ten;  Treasurer  Bartholomew,  eight;  Organizer  L.  B. 
Sanders,  ten;  Deputy  Organizer  George  Eden,  seven;  ex- 
President  Van  Syckle,  nine;  ex-President  Schoonmaker, 
nine;  ex-President  B.  F.  Davis,  three;  ex-President  Brew- 
ster, four;  ex-President  Stewart,  five;  ex-President  Green- 
halgh,  eight;  William  Bollmann,  five;  Frank  Mittelsdorf, 
six;  Fred  Horsefield,  three;  W.  J.  Fowler,  two;  A.  A. 
Sippel,  two;  Henry  Cook,  two;  Matthew  Willem,  eight; 
C.  B.  Crystal,  three;  Albert  Kirkham,  eight;  Chas.  Rogge, 
four;  Chas.  R.  -Conover,  six;  Harry  W.  Metz,  one;  Robert 
Turton,  seven;  J.  F.  Tangaard,  eight;  L.  C.  Davis,  four; 
W.  H.  Casperson,  none;  C.  E.  Blakeslee,  five.  Associate 
members— E.  P.  Jones,  seven;  J.  C.  Kelly,  five;  Frank  J. 
Higgins,  seven. 

In  conclusion,  I -wish  to  thank  my  fellow  officers.  Execu- 
tive Board  members  and  our  associate  members  for  the 
assistance  which  they  have  rendered  during  my  term  of 
office. 

Treasurer  Bartholomew  rendered  a verbal  report,  show- 
ing the  finances  of  the  Association  to  be  in  excellent 
condition. 

Chief  Organizer  L.  B.  Sanders  said  he  had  visited  a 
number  of  towns  in  North  Jersey.  A local  association  has 
been  organized  in  Hoboken,  which  has  been  granted  a 
charter.  Our  individual  membership  is  increasing  slowly. 
There  is  an  animosity  in  some  parts  of  the  State  between 
those  master  painters  who  are  and  those  who  are  not 
members.  There  seems  to  be  a growing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  organization  and  now  is  the  time  to  get  busy. 

Wall  Paper  Prices. 

Mr.  Udall  thought  the  convention  should  put  itself  on 
record  as  opposed  to  the  manner  in  which  the  wall  paper 
people  had  reduced  the  discount. 

Mr.  Greenhalg'h  said  the  manufacturer  of  wall  paper  had 
not  increased  his  prices  commensurate  with  the  increased 
cost  of  materials.  The  matter  can  be  rectified  next  year 
by  increasing  the  grade  prices.  He  thought  the  conven- 
tion might  pass  a resolution  asking  the  manufacturers 
to  increase  the  grade  prices  and  then  grant  the  old  dis- 
count. 

Mr.  Blakeslee  thought  it  might  be  well  to  get  wall  paper 
jobbers  in  the  organization  as  associate  members. 

Mr.  Udall  said  the  editorial  in  the  July  issue  of  The 
Painters  Magazine  on  advancing  wall  paper  prices  cov- 
ered the  matter  fully. 

President  Christiansen  said  the  decorators  did  not  object 
to  the  prices  of  paper  being  raised,  but  we  object  to  our 
profits  being  cut. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker  moved  that  a committee  of  three  be 
appointed  to  draw  up  a suitable  resolution. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  one  jobbing  house  had  advanced  prices 
instead  of  reducing  discounts. 

Mr.  Schoonmaker’s  motion  was  carried,  and  Mr.  Winters, 
Mr.  Udall  and  Mr.  Blakeslee  were  appointed  as  the  com- 
mittee. 

Secretary  Kennedy  read  a report  from  C.  E.  Blakeslee 
covering  the  work  done  by  the  International  Executive 
Board  at  its  meeting  at  Cedar  Point.  A full  report  of  this 
meeting  is  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  convention  adjourned  at  3.30  p.  m. 
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THURSDAY  MORNING. 

President  Christiansen  called  the  meeting'  to  order  at 
10.25  a.  m.  and  announced  that  the  first  thing  to  fie  taken 
up  was  the  drawing  for  the  prizes  that  had  been  offered. 

The  men’s  prize  was  won  by  Walter  M.  Dennison,  of 
the  J.  J.  Hoekenjos  & Co. 

The  ladies’  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  W.  M.  Gilbert. 

Secretary  Kennedy  read  a letter  of  regret  from  William 
E.  Wall  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  need  for 
accurate  cost  accounting,  because  many  master  painters 
at  the  end  of  the  year  find  they  had  earned  no  more  than 
journeymen’s  wages. 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  John  Dewar  and  John 
Theobald,  e>x-presidents  of  the  International  Association, 
and  L.  C.  Dayis,  Executive  Board  member  from  Somer- 
ville. 

Charles  Greenhalgh  read  the  report  of  the  delegates  to 
the  international  convention,  describing  the  trip  to  Cin- 
cinnati; the  Executive  Board  meeting  held  late  at  night, 
and  the  convention,  all  of  which  was  reported  in  full  in 
the  March  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 

President  Christiansen  appointed  Mr.  Tangaard,  Mr. 
McLean  and  Mr.  Buchanan  as  the  Credentials  Committee. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  Robert  O.  Beebe, 
director  of  the  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Trade  Education. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Master  Painters’  Associa- 
tion of  New  Jersey  and  Guests: — 

It  is  I who  should  be  grateful  to  your  Association  for 
this  opportunity  to  attend  your  convention  and  to  take 
counsel  with  the  masters  regarding  these  fundamentals 
that  should  be  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  the  young 
apprentices  in  the  painting  and  decorating  art  and  trade, 
for  what  better  source  of  practical  knowledge  can  one 
seek  than  an  intimate  association  with  the  masters  of  the 
trade? 

There  should  be  no  dividing  line  between  education  and 
industry.  They  are  one  and  the  same.  We  work  for  our 
education  and  we  never  cease  to  learn.  Neither  education 
nor  industry  will  attain  its  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
until  we  have  obtained  the  unqualified  co-operation  of  the 
educator,  the  employer  and  the  employe. 

Educators  may  no  longer  sit  aloof  and  take  counsel 
among  themselves  as  to  what  the  young  shall  be  taught 
and  how.  Educators  can  no  longer  continue  to  exist  as  a 
body  and  a power,  but  must  seek  transfusion  with  the 
business  and  industrial  world  if  they  would  avoid  mental 
stagnation. 

One  needs  only  to  listen  to  a conversation  of  those  con- 
versant with  the  public  schools  of  today  to  discover  that 
there  is  a great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  public  educational  system.  I speak  now  not  of  the 
system  in  vogue  in  any  particular  community,  town,  city 
or  State,  but  of  the  general  education  system  throughout 
the  country.  Some  will  be  found  who  will  give  their 
hearty  approval  and  commendation,  and  others  will  be 
found  who  are  just  as  emphatic  in  their  adverse  criticism 
and  condemnation. 

This  criticism  comes  mainly  from  men  and  women  ac- 
tually engaged  in  industry.  Those  who  have  had  experi- 
ence and  who  are  using  the  product  of  the  public  schools. 
These  men  and  women  have  been  “through  the  mill”  and 
know  what  is  needed. 

Criticism  from  such  a source  as  this  should  be  welcomed. 

We  will  always  find  complaints  against  the  public  edu- 
cational system,  but  the  chief  criticism  at  this  time  seems 
to  be  that  the  instruction  offered  is  not  of  a practical, 
specialized  character,  that  the  educators  are  inclined  to 
look  upon  the  school  curriculum  as  a knowledge-giving 
instrument  with  little  or  no  thought  for  its  practical  ap- 
plication to  the  needs  of  the  individual  pupil.  In  other 
words,  that  the  system  seems  to  be  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption that  all  boys  and  girls  are  created  mentally 
equal,  that  the  system  aims  to  prepare  only  for  the  so- 
called  higher  education  and  is  operated  on  the  principle 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  since  less  than  10  per  cent,  of 
pupils  who  enter  our  primary  schools  ever  graduate  from 
the  high  school,  and  less  than  2 per  cent,  ever  complete  a 
college  training,  that  these  criticisms  point  to  the  greater 
need  for  specialized  vocational  training,  and  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  varied  opinions  as  to  the  proper  method 
of  its  introduction  and  administration,  there  can  be  no 
question  about  the  imperative  need. 

Interest  in  the  importance  of  vocational  education  is 
rapidly  spreading.  Only  a few  years  ago  those  who  talked 
about  vocational  education  as  having  a place  in  the  school 
plans  and  curriculum  were  put  down  as  cranks,  ,or  at 
best,  as  visionists.  Nowadays,  the  point  of  view  toward 
vocational  education  is  very  different.  Educators  are 
coming  to  realize  that  something  very  definite  must  be 
done  to  equip  boys  and  girls  for  the  kind  of  an  occupation 
for  which  they  are  temperamentally  best  adapted.  The 
idea  of  the  inflexible  school  curriculum  that  casts  all 
kinds  of  potential  abilities  into  the  same  educational 
hopper  is  on  the  wane. 


The  vital  problem  in  education  today  is  the  problem  of 
scientific  individual  development,  the  problem  of  voca- 
tional education. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  vocational  or  trade  educa- 
tion. Over  3,000  years  ago  a Spartan  king,  when  asked: — 
“What  shall  we  teach  our  boys?”  replied,  "Teach  them 
what  they  are  going  to  do  when  they  become  men.”  Those 
who  imagine  that  they  have  discovered  something  new  in 
vocational  education  should  not  be  too  enthusiastic  over 
their  discovery. 

The  introduction  of  trade  instruction  is  only  an  applica- 
tion of  an  old  principle  differently  applied.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  why  boys  and  girls  should  not  be  trained  for 
future  occupations:  why  encourage  and  train  all  of  our 
youths  to  be  'President  of  the  United  'States,  a position 
that  only  one  out  of  several  million  will  ever  occupy. 
It  is  right  to  stir  the  ambition  of  youth,  but  to  encourage 
every  boy  to  seek  an  impossible  goal  is  inexcusable. 

We  are  inclined  to  measure  success  by  the  wrong  scale. 
Success  cannot  be  measured  by  earning  ability,  but  by 
efficient  service.  Every  boy  should  be  educated  to  the 
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true  value  of  service,  and  the  boy  who  masters  his  trade, 
no  matter  what  it  may  be,  and  renders  honest  and  efficient 
services  for  ordinary  wages,  may  be  a greater  success  to 
himself  and  the  community  than  the  man  who  earns  a 
salary  of  $50,000  a year. 

The  secretary  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education  tells  us  that  there  is  a tremendous 
wastage  of  youthful  energy  in  this  country,  due  almost 
entirely  to  misdirection.  Almost  universally  in  the  United 
States  boys  and  girls  are  permitted  by  law  to  leave  school 
a.t  fourteen  years  of  age  or  earlier  to  go  to  wroyk.  At  least 
two  million  boys  and  girls  in  this  country  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  are  working  for  wages.  They 
are  unskilled  at  that  age,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
permitted  to  enter  an  apprenticeship  means  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  their  remuneration  will  probably  not 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

As  these  boys  grow  older  and  their  responsibilities  in- 
crease, there  must  of  necessity  be  a natural  tendency 
toward  the  establishment  of  a dissatisfied  citizenship. 

Many  municipalities,  now  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
necessity  for  the  introduction  of  vocational  guidance  and 
specialized  trade  instruction  in  the  public  school  program, 
are  at  a loss  to  know'  just  how  to  proceed,  and  are  wait- 
ing to  see  what  other  cities  are  going  to  do.  Some  are 
attempting  to  elevate  the  standard  of  efficiency  among  the 
artisans  by  establishing  courses  of  continuation  trade 
instruction,  open  only  to  those  already  engaged  in  trade 
occupations,  and  losing  sight  entirely  of  the  boy  and  the 
girl  who  leave  school  at  fourteen  and  go  to  work  at  the 
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first  job  offered,  and  usually  so-called  “blind  alley’’  oc- 
cupation. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  New  Haven  believes  that  it 
lias  taken  the  right  course  in  solving  this  problem  of  the 
conservation  of  human  energy  and  usefulness  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Boardman  Apprectice  Shops,  where  the 
boy  or  girl  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  lacking  either  the 
taste  or  the  opportunity  for  a professional  career,  may 
receive  specialized  instruction  in  some  useful  trade. 

As  the  shops  stand  today,  definite  trade  instruction  is 
given  in  the  following  subjects: — 'Boys — Printing,  machine 
shop  practice,  carpentry,  cabinet-making,  pattern-making, 
drafting,  electrical  work,  plumbing  and  painting  and  deco- 
rating, and  it  is  expected  very  soon  to  install  a course  in 
bookbinding  and  salesmanship.  The  girls  are  taught  gen- 
eral homemaking,  dressmaking,  power  machine  operation 
and  cooking. 

Any  boy  or  girl  fourteen  years  of  age  who  has  an  edu- 
cation equal  to  the  sixth  grade  of  grammar  school,  which 
means  of  course  a fair  knowledge  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  including  fractions  and  decimals,  may  be  ad- 
mitted. Between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  a boy 
or  girl  may  leave  school  according  to  State  law  and  go  to 
work,  but  they  cannot  enter  a trade  apprenticeship  under 
sixteen,  hence  it  is  important  that  they  should  receive 
some  instruction  in  vocational  training  during  these  two 
years  in  which  they  are  most  likely  to  become  engaged 
in  some  occupations  offering  no  promise  for  the  future. 

At  the  Boardman  shops  a time  clock  is  part  of  the 
regular  shop  equipment,  and  the  length  of  the  day  is  eight 
hours.  Instructors  and  pupils  alike  ring  in  and  out,  and 
shop  practices  rather  than  school  customs  prevail.  The 
pupils  work  forty-four  hours  per  week,  having  a half-holi- 
day on  Saturdays.  There  is  no  long  summer  vacation,  the 
length  of  the  school  year  being  fifty  weeks.  Two  weeks’ 
vacation  are  allowed  the  last  of  August.  The  length  of 
the  course  is  4,800  approved  instruction  hours,  and  upon 
the  completion  of  the  time  the  pupils  are  presented  with 
a certificate  stating  that  they  have  successfully  completed 
their  apprenticeship  period. 

Only  one  trade  is  taught  to  a pupil,  but  if  a boy  fails 
to  make  progress  or  show  interest  ip  one  trade  he  is  per- 
mitted to  be  transferred  to  another  trade.  About  75  per 
cent,  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  definite  trade  practice  in  the 
vocation  .which  the  pupil  chooses,  and  the  other  '25  per 
cent,  is  devoted  to  theoretical  or  academic  subjects  related 
to  the  trade.  For  example,  a boy  taking  electrical  work 
spends  approximately  six  hours  per  day  in  electrical  work 
and  two  hours  a day  in  instruction  in  mathematics,  Eng- 
lish, elementary  and  applied  mechanics  and  drafting. 

No  practice  work  is  done  at  the  Boardman  Appen- 
tiee  Shops.  Boys  and  girls  work  on  actual  problems 
and  all  work  done  is  of  a productive  character.  The 
printing  department  prints  all  necessary  blank  forms 
used  in  the  administration  of  the  school  affairs.  These 
blank  forms  offer  an  excellent  variety  for  instruction 
purposes  and  incidently  saves  the  school  district  about 
$2,500  in  labor  value.  The  machine  department  builds 
machines  for  the  market,  the  wood-working  department 
builds  all  necessary  cabinets  and  furniture  for  the 
schools,  the  plumbing  department  does  the  plumbing  re- 
pair work,  the  electrical  department  does  the  electrical 
work  and  the  painting  and  decorating  department  the 
painting  and  renovating  in  the  school  buildings.  The 
dressmaking  department  does  the  work  for  regular  cus- 
tomers and  the  cooking  department  finds  an  outlet  for 
its  product  in  serving  hot  lunches  to  the  teachers  in 
the  high  school,  so  that  there  is  no  waste  of  labor  or 
materials  in  the  shops.  The  shops  are  operated  on  the 
most  approved  and  economical  basis  both  for  the  good 
of  the  pupils  and  the  general  public  which  is  called  upon 
to  support  the  school. 

All  the  instructors  are  artisans  skilled  in  the  several 
trades  which  they  are  teaching.  Teachers  are  not  em- 
ployed and  made  linto  artisans,  but  mechanics  are  em- 
ployed and  developed  into  teachers. 

One  important  department  of  the  work  is  the  com- 
mercial department,  which  under  the  direction  of  a cap- 
able office  man  handles  the  seniors  of  the  high  school 
commercial  department  in  small  groups  and,  under  his 
direction,  these  pupils  are  given  an  opportunity  to  han- 
dle the  accounts  of  the  shops  and  thereby  apply,  in  a 
practical  way,  the  theoretical  knowledge  which  they 
have  acquired  in  the  high  school  commercial  depart- 
ment. 

One  very  important  feature  of  the  work  at  the  Board- 
man  shops  is  the  instruction  offered  through  the  agency 
of  industrial  moving  pictures.  These  pictures  are  ex- 
hibited weekly  in  the  high  school  auditorium  and  furnish 
a wonderfully  keen  insight  into  means  of  industry  and 
manufacture  which  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  anything  more  educational  than 
is  offered  by  these  pictures,  in  which  the  pupils  are  able 
to  visit  the  largest  industries  in  the  country  and  to  see 
the  latest  methods  of  manufacture,  safety  first  devices 
and  social  welfare  methods  employed  throughout  the 
country. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  is  the  part  time  system 


whereby  the  pupils,  who  have  finished  over  one-half  of 
their  apprenticeship  period,  are  permitted  to  go  out  into 
local  factories  and  work  on  a part  time  basis,  spending 
one  week  in  the  factory  and  one  week  at  the  Boardman 
shops.  These  part  time  apprentices  are  paid  for  the 
work  that  they  do  in  the  factory,  but  their  pay  is  so 
divided  that  they  receive  one-half  of  it  for  the  time 
they  spend  at  the  Boardman  shops.  This  plan,  gives 
the  boys  practical  working  experience  and  knowledge  of 
shop  conditions  and,  at  the  same  time,  keeps  up  their 
regular  attendance  at  the  shops  where  they  all  receive 
the  theoretical  training  necessary  for  their  trade. 

The  Boardman  building  is  used  to  its  full  capacity  and 
not  only  gives  specialized  trade  instruction  to  186  appren- 
tices but  furnishes  industrial  training  to  about  1,200  high 
school  pupils  and  500  continuation  pupils  in  the  even- 
ing session. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  need  for  instruc- 
tion of  this  kind  as  a part  of  our  public  school  sys- 
tem, and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  money  spent 
for  this  kind  of  specialized  educational  training  will,  to 
a very  large  extent,  reduce  the  amount  needed  to  support 
our  reformatories  and  institutions  of  a like  character. 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Johnson,  the  superinten- 
dent of  the  Cheshire  Reformatory,  recently,  that  of  the 
250  inmates  of  that  institution,  less  than  2 per  cent,  ever 
learned  a trade  is  very  significant  and  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  petty  crimes  are  not  so  much  the  result 
of  vicious  tendencies  or  defective  mentality,  as  the  lack 
of  vocational  training  and  hence  an  earning  capacity. 

The  public  must  be  taught  the  value  and  dignity  of 
labor  and  boys  must  be  impressed  with  the  spirit  of 
service.  If  every  boy  is  taught  to  do  something  and  is 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  must  acquire  a definite 
knowledge  of  some  trade  which  will  insure  him  an  earn- 
ing wage,  there  is  no  question  about  the  establishment 
of  a more  liberal  education  and  a higher  class  of  con- 
tented citizenship. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  and  written,  of  late  years, 
on  the  subject  of  industrial  education  or  perhaps  more 
properly  vocational  training  as  a part  of  the  public  edu- 
cational system,  both  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  adop- 
tion into  the  public  school  curriculum  and  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  its  introduction,  and  its  administra- 
tion and  so  thoroughly  in  fact  has  this  broad  subject 
been  discussed  by  our  leading  educational  lights  and 
analyzed  by  our  industrial  efficiency  experts  and  such  a 
large  store  of  knowledge  and  data  gathered  that  it 
would  seem  presumtuous  on  my  part  to  attempt  to  shed 
any  new  light  on  this  broad  subject. 

Whatever  may  have  been  said,  however,  as  to  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  proper  administration  of  this  im- 
portant branch  of  education  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  need.  It  is  a condition  reflected  by  every 
trade  census  throughout  the  country  and  not  a theory 
advanced  by  idealists,  and  dreamers  that  is  arousing 
this  country  to  the  vital  need  for  industrial  prepared- 
ness. 

So  long  as  the  American  manufacturer  -was  able  to 
dfiaw  upon  the  foreign  market  for  his  skilled  help  by 
offering  higher  wages  than  those  paid  abroad,  this  need 
was  less  apparent  and  it  has  taken  a great  European 
war  to  impress  this  country  with  the  deficiency  of  its 
industrial  methods. 

Our  highly  specialized  system  of  manufacture  today 
offers  little  or  no  opportunity  for  a boy  or  girl  to  learn 
a trade.  A boy  entering  a factory  may  be  placed  at  work 
upon  a machine  performing  just  one  operation.  As  soon 
as  he  masters  the  machine,  his  education  ceases.  He 
has  no  further  need  for  initiative,  ambition  or  vision, 
but  becomes  a very  part  of  the  machine  and  his  ambi- 
tion is  swallowed  up  in  the  monster  which  he  attends. 
His  only  hope  to  be  able  to  offer  a higher  class  of  service 
is  to  disengage  himself  and  seek  employment  elsewhere. 
And  yet  the  manufacturers,  whose  very  methods  prac- 
tically forbid  workers  to  think,  complain  bitterly,  when 
skilled  help  is  needed,  that  workmen  cannot  be  found 
who  are  capable  of  filling  positions  which  require  skill, 
initiative  and  greater  responsibility. 

Our  school  system  today  aims  to  furnish  boys  and  girls 
with  a foundation  for  industrial,  commercial  or  profes- 
sional careers  and  in  a most  efficient  manner  injects 
the  culture  and  refinement  which  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  democracy,  but  culture  and  refinement  re- 
cruit the  ranks  of  the  non-producers  and  what  we  need 
at  present  is  producers. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unwholesome  prejudice  against 
employment  which  is  not  clean.  The  boys  are  all  seek- 
ing, and  I am  afraid  they  are  encouraged  to  seek  white 
collar  positions,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  what  is  needed 
is  the  recognition  of  the  intellectual  value  of  the  dignity 
of  labor  as  well  as  its  particular  application  to  indus- 
trial and  community  interests. 

Many  parents  today  are  making  sacrifices  to  see  their 
boys  and  girls  through  the  grammar  school  and  through 
the  high  school  and  are  disappointed  to  find  that  the 
instruction  is  not  of  a specialized  character  which  fur- 
nishes the  boy  or  girl  with  the  asset  whereby  he  or  she 
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may  demand  a living  wage.  This  is  not  a criticism  of 
the  grammar  school  or  the  high  school.  Both  of  these 
branches  of  our  school  service  are  doing  excellent  work 
and  there  is  need  for  both. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fault  is  in  the  failure  of  the 
public  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  new  educational 
development  in  the  school  system.  Our  industrial  and 
commercial  achievements  in  the  past  have  been  the 
foundation  of  our  national  success  and  only  by  training 
the  brightest  minds  to  carry  on  this  work  shall  we  be 
able  to  maintain  our  rightful  position  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

The  impression,  much  too  general,  that  trades  are  for 
the  mentally  defective  and  sub-normal  and  that  labor 
is  degrading  and  undignified  is  a real  menace  to  the 
welfare  of  the,  community  and  a great  injustice  to  the 
rising  generation. 

Education  for  education’s  sake  is  a good  thing,  but 
an  education  that  can  be  put  to  practical  use,  one  that 
has  a dollar-and-cents  value,  one  that  can  be  used  im- 
mediately and  continuously  as  a money-earning  asset- 
one  that  connects  all  day,  every  day,  with  the  bread 
and  meat  question,  one  that  lifts  you  from  the  ranks  of 
the  poorly  paid  and  overworked  masses  and  puts  you 
in  the  well-paid  class  is  an  education  worth  while. 

Mere  education  is  of  little  value  as  a money-earning 
power,  unless  you  have  associated  with  it  skill  acquired 
through  practical  training.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  young 
person  to  get  an  education,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  parents 
to  see  to  it  that  their  children  are  educated.  If  the  stu- 
dent and  the  parent  are  wise,  both  will  recognize  the 
value  of  a school  where  practical  training  and  educa- 
tion go  hand  in  hand. 

Boardman  Apprentice  Shops  is  an  institution  where 
the  student  can  acquire  the  practical  education  and 
training  that  can  be  put  to  practical  use,  an  education 
that  has  immediate  and  continuous  earning  power,  an 
education  that  has  connection  with  the  bread  and  meat 
question  all  day,  every  day,  throughout  a lifetime. 

If  other  cities  would  follow  the  lead  which  New  Haven 
has  started' by  fitting  a vocational  school  into  their  regu- 
lar school  system  to  take  care  of  the  large  number  of 
boys  and  girls  who  otherwise  would  be  lost  to  industry, 
a great  human  waste  would  be  conserved  and  the  foun- 
dation for  a more  liberal  education  established. 

Mr.  Beebe’s  address  was  greeted  with  loud  applause. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Willem,  a rising  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  Mr.  Beebe. 

Address  by  Secretary  McGhan. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  an  address  by  A.  H.  Mc- 
Ghan,  secretary  of  the  International  Association. 

He  first  spoke  of  the  International  Executive  Board 
meeting,  and  of  the  Ohio  Association  and  Wisconsin  Asso- 
-eiation,  conveying  the  greetings  of  the  latter  associations. 

'He  said  he  had  received  word  that  the  Chamber  of 
‘Commerce  of  the  United  States  had  voted  in  favor  of  the 
Federal  Government  taking  a more  active  part  in  voca- 
tional training. 

You  are  possibly  familiar  with  the  circularizing  that 
has  been  done  in  regard  to  cost  accounting.  There  has 
been  a profound  ignorance  as  to  whether  overhead  charges 
exist.  The  Federal  Trades  Commission  have  promised  to 
■develop  a properly  prepared  cost  accounting  sheet,  which 
„you  can  apply  to  your  individual  business. 

Mr.  McGhan  then  read  his  paper  as  follows: — 

Cost  Accounting. 

Changing  business  conditions  make  it  imperative  in  that 
more  attention  be  given  to  a proper  cost  accounting  sys- 
tem in  business,  and  in  such  a system  the  overhead  cost 
in  conducting  business  is  a large  and  important  factor. 
The  average  master  painter  disregards  it  entirely,  while 
he  is  constantly  paying  out  the  thousand  and  one  expenses 
over  and  above  labor  and  materials  necessary  in  the  con- 
duct of  a business. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  indulge  in  generalities — that  is 
altogether  too  prevalent— but  ask  you  to  get  right  down  to 
the  problem,  solve  it  and  pass  the  solution  on.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  organization  is  to  teach,  not  only  ourselves, 
but  which  is  much  more  important,  the  outsider,  that  man 
who  gives  proof  of  this  carelessness  by  not  aligning  him- 
self with  us.  You  must  teach  him  for  your  own  preserva- 
tion. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, United  States  Government,  makes  the  following 
statement,  which  strikingly  pertains  to  our  business: — 
“Cost  consists  of  only  three  items— material,  labor 
and  overhead  expenses  or  burden.  It  is  not  a very 
difficult  thing  to  determine  the  material  cost  of  any 
article,  and  neither  is  it  difficult  to  determine  the  labor 
cost,  but  the  opinions  on  the  distribution  of  the  over- 
head expenses  vary  so  much  that  there  is  hardly  any 
recognized  standard  method.” 

Confusion  exists  due  to  a misconception  of  what  consti- 
tutes overhead  cost,  and  a confusion  in  argument  as  to 
_how.it  applies.  Now  I want  it  distinctly  understood  that 


I speak  of  the  overhead  cost  of  conducting  the  painting 
business,  and  not  a business  composed  of  different  and 
more  expensive  departments.  We  are  altogether  too  prone 
to  extend  our  argument  over  too  large  a field.  I propose 
to  bring  this  problem,  by  intensive  methods,  out  of  this 
maze — it  has  been  too  often  a subject  of  academic  dis- 
cussion. I want  to  divest  this  question  of  confusion.  If 
you  are  conducting  business  with  other  branches,  don’t 
confuse  them  with  this.  Separate  your  overhead  and  apply 
it  where  it  belongs.  If  your  other  lines  require  plate 
glass  show  windows  and  many  clerks,  to  display  fine  hang- 
ings, with  rent,  and  other  expenses  necessarily  high,  don’t 
confound  that  with  the  overhead  cost  of  conducting  the 
painting  business,  you  are  simply  misleading  yourself  if 
you  do  so. 

Could  Macy  or  Gimbel  apply  the  same  overhead  to 
handling  a staple  household  article  as  they  must  in  han- 
dling silks  or  jewelry?  Painting  is  a staple.  If  you  handle 
fine  hangings  or  furniture,  with  the  consequent  expense, 
let  the  sales  in  that  department  and  the  operation  of  labor 
in  that  department  bear  its  proper  overhead  cost.  Can 
the  same  overhead  be  applied  in  selling  crockery  to  the 
tinware  department? 

There  is  a constant  cry  about  ruinous  competition,  while 
that  competition  is  frequently  born  of  ignorance.  You  can 
always  count  on  the  vast  majority  of  men  being  as  honest 
and  as  earnest  to  win  as  you  are,  but  you  are  battling 
against  ignorance,  plus  carelessness.  Carelessness  seems 
to  be  inherent  to  business  today,  and  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  of  the  slight  understanding  of  this  question. 
Call  it  as  you  will — ignorance  or  carelessness,  the  result 
is  the  same.  The  United  States  Government,  through  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  says  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
business  conducted  is  done  without  a proper  cost  account- 
ing system,  and  Bradstreet’s  says: — Incompetence  was  the 
cause  of  the  greatest  number  of  failures  recorded  in 
the  year  1915 — the  first  time  this  cause  has  taken  precedence 
in  the  history  of  business.  This  is  the  verdict  of  your  two 
best  known  authorities. 

It  has  been  proven  at  Washington  that  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting the  painting  business  is  15  per  cent,  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  labor  and  materials.  To  be  specific,  that  cost 
Is  made  up  by  the  expenses  of  (these  terms  are  merely  the 
captions)  rent,  boy  or  clerk,  office  expenses,  advertising, 
telephone,  drayage,  insurance,  lost  accounts,  general  ex- 
penses, none  of  which  can  be  charged  against  any  one 
job,  but  all  of  which  you  must  meet.  Fifteen  per  cent. 
Is  the  minimum,  and  you  cannot  conduct  business  on  less. 
That  15  per  cent,  applies  to  painting,  and  it  applies  to 
every  job  you  do,  large  or  small. 

I ask  you  to  have  your  local  association  form  a sched- 
ule. I am  surely  making  a reasonable  request  when  I 
ask  that  you  go  systematically  about  establishing  a sys- 
tem— ascertain  positively  what  these  many  expenses 
amount  to  in  the  year — take  the  total  volume  of  the 
year’s  business  and  learn  the  percentage  of  that  volume 
these  expenses  are.  After  ascertaining  exactly  what  your 
overhead  cost  is  (Washington  says  it  is  15  per  cent.)  figure 
that  to  your  labor  and  materials.  If  you  are  paying  $4 
per  day  to  painters  accustom  yourself  to  figuring  $4.60; 
add  a like  amount  to  materials.  I have  been  told: — “I 
would  never  get  a job  if  I did  that.”  In  answer  I refer 
again  to  Bradstreet’s  greatest  cause  of  failures.  Your 
hardship  lies  with  the  competitor.  You  meet  a competitor 
who  persists  in  disregarding  this  cost,  which  has  been 
proven  would  return  a fair  income  to  an  average  business. 

Now  to  be  yet  more  specific,  here  is  the  proposed  solution 
from  my  standpoint.  Regard  your  association  as  the 
master  of  the  business  in  your  locality,  and  after  ascer- 
taining the  overhead  cost  necessary  in  your  locality,  print 
it  as  the  Washington  Association  did,  and  forward  this 
composite  schedule  in  the  name  of  your  association  to 
every  employing  painter  in  your  locality,  member  or  no. 
Go  after  that  outside  man  with  facts  that  you  know  to 
be  incontrovertible,  and  you  will  probably  land  him  as  a 
member  of  your  association,  or  at  any  rate,  you  will  have 
caused  him  to  be  more  careful. 

He  is  no  fool — he  is  only  careless  and  ignorant— put  the 
facts  before  him  and  he  will  respect  you  all  the  more, 
and  your  Association  will  then  be  fulfilling  its  proper 
function.  Along  the  lines  of  such  action,  more  than  10,- 
000  copies  of  the  Washington  schedule  have  been  for- 
warded to  those  requesting  them,  and  I have  a number 
of  letters  in  my  office  from  the  largest  concerns  in  the 
business,  stating  that  a copy  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  master  painter  in  the  country,  It  has  been  sent 
throughout  our  entire  membership.  To  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Associa- 
tion by  request,  and  a number  of  the  principal  supply 
houses  of  the  country  have  requested  copies  to  distribute 
in  their  trade.  All  of  the  magazines  circulating  in  the 
trade  have  reproduced  it,  and  commented  on  it  edi- 
torially. 

The  International  Association  Executive  Board,  at  the 
meeting  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  July  17,  provided  a num- 
ber of  the  programs  of  the  international  convention,  to 
be  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  February,  where  this 
subject  will  be  treated  by  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Hon- 
orable William  C.  Redfield.  How  much  more,  then. 
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should  your  local  association,  ascertain  a fair  average 
governed  by  local  conditions — then  we  will  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  accept  the  offer  of  the  United  States  Government 
through  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  provide  a cost 
accounting  system  for  our  business.  No  one  man  can 
furnish  it.  No  history  of  any  country  was  ever  written 
in  which  there  was  not  reflected  the  opinion  of  the 
writer.  It  must  be  first  a composite  system  evolved  from 
the  experiences  of  many,  and  then  once  in  form,  it  can 
be  made  to  fit  the  individual  business. 

The  United  States  Government  will  do  that  for  us, 
once  we  get  in  shape,  or  if  you  do  not  desire  to  avail 
yourself  of  the  services  of  the  government,  then  employ 
your  own  experts,  but  either  will  require  that  you  fur- 
nish the  data  necessary,  from  your  book  record  and  from 
the  experience  in  your  business. 

As  general  secretary,  I have  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  International  Executive  Board  to  request  that  all 
locals,  in  electing  delegates  to  attend  the  annual  con- 
vention, to  include  their  secretary,  among  the  delegates, 
in  order  that,  at  an  opportune  time  during  the  con- 
vention, a round  table  discussion  may  be  held  by  the 
secretaries,  at  which  time,  this  subject  can  be  taken  up, 
but  you  must  supply  your  secretary  with  the  necessary 
data  and  instructions,  if  you  expect  to  do  business — you 
must  leave  the  field  of  generalities  and  incisively  attact 
this  work. 

Therefore,  believing  I am  justified  in  presenting  this 
question  to  you  in  this  somewhat  drastic  manner,  I ask 
■ — first — that  you  will  ascertain  your  true  overhead  cost 
of  conducting  business — second  that  you  will  systematize 
your  business  as  well  as  possible  from  past  experiences, 
and  third,  that  you  will  forward  that  data,  thus  ob- 
tained, to  the  New  Haven  convention,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  can  then  exert  the  powerful  influence 
of  its  extensive  connections  to  furnish  you  a proper  cost 
accounting  system.  But  it  must  be  done  right,  and  the 
time  to  start  right  is  now.  Your  affiliation  with  the  In- 
ternational Association  is  of  great  value  to  you,  and  as 
the  permanent  representative  of  that  organization,  I ask 
you  to  use  your  connection  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
you  will  find  the  parent  body  eager  and  ready  to  respond 
and  assist. 

Mr.  McGhan  explained  that  the  Wisconsin  State  Asso- 
ciation had  made  their  organization  financially  valuable 
to  its  members  by  an  agreement  with  a compensation 
insurance  company,  thereby  obtaining  reduced  premiums. 
He  urged  the  members  to  support  the  magazines  circu- 
lating in  the  craft. 

On  motion,  the  paper  was  received  with  a rising  vote 
of  thanks. 

Edward  Hurst  Brown  read  the  following  report: — 

Report  of  Exhibition  Committee. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

Acting  on  a suggestion  made  at  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Board,  a committee  was  appointed  to  en- 
deavor to  secure  an  exhibition  of  practical  work  and 
decorative  designs  which  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
members. 

We  have  endeavored  to  do  the  duty  assigned  to  us 
and  have  secured  from  members  of  the  Association,  from 
decorators,  designers  and  a few  manufacturers,  and  also 
from  the  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  an  exhibition  which  should  be  of  great  interest  to 
you  as  master  painters  and  decorators.  It  will  be  found 
in  a room  on  the  corridor  leading  to  the  office  and  we 
commend  it  to  your  careful  attention. 

We  desire  to  briefly  mention  the  exhibits: — 

E.  P.  Edward.  Elizabeth,  better  known  as  “the  Vet- 
eran Painter.’’— Exposure  tests,  taken  from  old  buildings 
of  Spanish  brown  and  white  lead. 

Sehoonmaker  & Post,  Paterson. — A set  of  samples  of 
their  business  stationery. 

George  Udall,  Morristown. — Hardwood  finishing. 

R.  L.  Doggett,  Elast  Orange,  “the  painters’  lucky  store.” 
—A  remarkable  example  of  paint  accumulations. 

Phil.  Huppertz  & Bros.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Photographs 
of  decorated  rooms. 

The  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops,  New  Haven,  Conn.—. 
Burlap  panels  decorated  by  Students  William  Kruys- 
man,  Philip  Flagg,  Floyd  Waterman,  Frank  Attanasio 
and  George  Bauer. 

Examples  of  old  wall  papers,  loaned  by  Julius  Hamann, 
New  York. 

Panels  grained  on  steel,  by  F.  A.  Bontenakels.  Loaned 
by  Bridgeport  Wood  Finishing  Company. 

Model  windows,  showing  drapery  and  wall  paper  dec- 
orations. Loaned  by  the  Robert  Graves  Company,  also  a 
series  of  seventeen  sketches  of  interior  decorations. 

Colored  sketches  of  interiors,  from  the  studio  of  G. 
and  W.  Halbert,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A wall  paper  block,  showing  from  what  the  paper 
is  printed.  Loaned  by  Janeway  & Carpender. 

Wall  paper  sample  books  exhibited  at  the  Federation 
of  Arts  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  last  year,  by  Gledhlll 
Wall  Paper  Company. 


Eight  screens  decorated  with  wall  papers  made  by 
M.  H.  Birge  & Sons  Co.  and  showing  photographs  of 
rooms.  Hung  in  the  convention  hall. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Edward  Hurst  Brown, 
Wm.  P.  Symonds. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  this  paint  for  luncheon. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Vice-President  Udall  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
3.30  p.  m. 

E.  H.  Paterson,  of  New  York,  addresssd  the  convention 
cn  “Varnish  Gums.” 

He  said  varnish  was  of  ancient  origin  and  that  it  was 
difficult  to  ascertain  when  it  was  first  used,  but  it  was 
known  to  the  Egyptians,  who  used  it  among  other  things 
for  the  preservation  of  mummy  cases. 

The  secret  of  the  varnish  which  gives  the  wonderful 
tone  to  old  violins  has  been  lost,  but  it  is  known  to 
have  been  made  from  fossil  amber,  which  is  now  too 
costly  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  varnish. 

Fossil  resins  are  an  interesting  subject. 

Zanzibar  gum  was  used  for  many  years  in  Europe  and 
America  by  the  varnish  manufacturers.  Its  use  continued 
from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  till  the  late 
’60s,  when  it  got  scarce  and  another  material  had  to  be 
substituted.  This  is  kauri  gum,  found  in  New  Zealand, 
a fossil  exudation  by  a tree,  the  damarra  Australis,  a 
tree  only  exceeded  in  size  by  the  giant  redwoods  of  Cali- 
fornia. Gum  from  the  existing  trees,  or  bush  kauri,  is  used 
in  Europe,  but  the  fossil  gum  is  that  used  in  this  country. 
No  one  knows  how  old  these  trees  were.  Computations 
made  by  burying  bush  kauri  for  years  indicate  that  fossil 
kauri  must  have  been  in  the  ground  from  13.000  to  13,500 
years  to  attain  its  present  degree  of  hardness.  But  kauri 
gum  is  beginning  to  gradually  disappear,  due  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  varnish — from  1,500,000  to 

3.000. 000  gallons  increase  in  a year.  This  country  consumes 
two  and  a half  times  as  much  varnish  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined.  Every  American  wants  paint  and 
varnish  somewhere  about  his  house.  The  paint  and  var- 
nish trades  are  indicative  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

Kauri  gum  is  not  mined.  The  trees  were  destroyed,  prob- 
ably by  fire,  at  least  13,000  years  ago.  The  territory  in 
which  this  gum  is  found  extends  one-half  the  length  of 
the  North  Island,  which  is  700  miles  long,  by  a width  of 
thirty-five  miles.  It  is  scattetred  over  a barren  waste. 
The  work  involved  in  collecting  kauri  gum  is  very  hard. 
It  is  now  mostly  dug  by  men  in  hard  luck.  The  territory 
is  prodded  over  with  a spear,  and  when  a lump  is  struck 
it  is  dug  up.  It  is  from  one  and  a half  feet  below  the 
surface  in  uplands  to  ten  feet  in  the  swampy  ground.  But 
it  is  becoming  very  scarce 

Manila  gum  is  found  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  taken 
to  Manila  and  sold  there.  It  is  now  going  out  of  use  It 
is  of  a semi-fossil  nature. 

Congo  gum  is  also  a semi-fossil,  but  is  harder  than 
Manila.  Manufacturers  are  taking  up  its  use  for  certain 
purposes. 

The  best  damar  varnish  comes  to  us  from  Batavia,  al- 
though it  is  not  produced  in  Java.  It  is  a perennial  that 
comes  from  small  shrubs,  and  there  is  a new  crop  every 
year.  Singapore  damar  is  collected  from  trees,  which  are 
bled  and  the  gum  comes  out  in  tears. 

Now  we  come  to  the  last  article  that  has  come  into 
general  use — Chinese  wood  oil.  About  sixteen  years  ago 
a varnish  manufacturer  got  hold  of  the  secret  of  its  use. 
At  first  it  was  regarded  as  a cheapener.  But  the  varnish 
manufacturers  recognize  that  this  was  a blunder.  Wood 
oil  is  a binder  that  furnishes  gums  with  an  elasticity  they 
do  not  possess  and  gives  varnish  a durability  you  cannot 
otherwise  get.  Wood  oil  is  found  in  forests  of  tung  trees 
on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Yangtse-Kiang  River.  It  is 
extracted  from  the  nuts,  which  are  piled  in  heaps  and 
covered  with  rubbish  to  cause  them  to  rot.  Labor-saving 
machinery  could  not  be  introduced  into  China  without 
causing  a revolution  that  would  shake  the  world  to  its 
foundation.  The  oil  is  at  first  of  such  a poisonous  nature 
that  it  cannot  be  handled,  but  it  loses  its  poisonous  char- 
acter later  on.  It  is  used  in  China  for  making  oil  paper, 
swabbing  their  houses  and  their  boats.  These  are  made  of 
soft  willow  that  can  be  kept  afloat  only  by  coating  them 
with  woo'd  oil  on  a hot,  humid  day.  This  has  to  be  done 
every  six  weeks.  The  Chinese  consumption  of  wood  oil  is 

35.000. 000  gallons  a year.  In  the  United  States  it  is  about 

5.000. 000  gallons. 

I hope  the  consumption  of  varnish  and  paint  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  New 
Jersey,  for  it  will  mean  prosperity  for  each  and  every  one 
of  you. 

A rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given. 

John  J.  Hasselman,  of  Benjamin  Moore  & Co., -was  in- 
troduced and  read  a paper  on 

Stenciling. 

Mr.  Hasselman  described  a number  of  modern  methods, 
including  the  stencils  reinforced  with  veiling  described  in 
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articles  written  by  Mr.  Hasselman  for  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine a few  months  back. 

Mr.  Hasselman  exhibited,  practically,  a number  of  sten- 
cils and  demonstrated  the  use  of  stencils  made  with  silk 
mesh. 

On  motion  a rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Hassel- 
man. 

Mr.  Van  Syckle  moved  that  Mr.  MoGhan  carry  the  greet- 
ings of  the 'New  Jersey  Association  to  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

Carried. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  E.  H.  Ervin, 
of  M.  H.  Birge  & 'Sons  Co.,  Buffalo. 

Wall  Paper  Ideals. 

Gentlemen:— 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  this  organization. 

On  one  occasion,  scheduled  for  an  address,  I overheard 
the  following  remark  made  by  one  of  the  committee:— 
“Give  Ervin  a drink  and  he  will  talk  his  head  off.’’ 
From  the  manner  in  which  your  committee  has  enter- 
tained me,  it  would  appear  they  had  been  tipped  off  and 
sensing  the  danger  ahead  they  advised  me  that  I would 
be  expected  to  quit  talking  at 

While  they  have  been  very  generous  in  their  time 
limit,  the  subject  of  the  interior  decorating  business 
covers  such  a broad  field  that  it  will  only  be  possible 
to  touch  the  high  spots,  within  the  time. 

'At  similar  conventions,  as  one  of  an  audience,  I have 
often  felt  that  I should  like  the  privilege  of  presenting 
my  specific  problems  to  the  speaker,  and  I will  be  pleased 
to  answer  all  questions  relative  to  the  business. 

Owing  to  the  limited  time  which  I have  been  able  to 
devote  to  preparing  myself,  I trust  you  will  excuse  my 
continual  reference  to  notes.  It  is  just  at  this  time  of 
the  year  that  all  interested  in  factory  work  are  taxed 
to  their  full  capacity  with  the  details  connected  with 
preparing  a new  line,  and  to  use  the  trade  expression, 
are  “as  busy  as  a one-armed  paperhanger  with  the 
hives.” 

When  your  committee  extended  this  invitation,  the 
question  of  a subject  that  would  probably  interest  you 
caused  great  concern. 

The  subject  “Ideals,”  upon  which  I shall  talk  was 
prompted  by  a recent  interview  in  Buffalo  with  a wall- 
paper merchant  located  in  the  Middle  West — a dealer 
who  was  somewhat  annoyed  at  the  trade  conditions  in 
his  city  and  was  not  content  to  accept  standards  as  laid 
down  by  the  trade  in  his  locality.  He  had  his  ear  close 
to  the  ground,  and  the  words  that  appear  at  the  rail- 
road crossing,  “Stop,  Look  and  Listen”  would  clearly 
define  his  attitude.  If  he  had  any  ideals  they  were 
vague. 

“Ideals,”  what  are  they?  Of  what  benefit?  And  how 
are  they  to  be  applied  to  the  retail  wall  paper  business? 

Naturally,  every  merchant’s  ideal  is  a resolution  to 
do  a larger  volume  of  business  during  the  coming  year. 
So  far.  this  is  only  a “dream  ideal,”  termed  by  the  ef- 
ficiency experts  as  an  ultimate  or  major  ideal.  To  make 
it  an  ideal  of  substance,  it  needs  the  support  of  ideals 
which  are  termed  (by  the  same  class  of  experts)  as 
proximate  or  minor  ideals. 

An  “Ideal”  is  defined  by  the  Century  Distionary  as 
“a  standard  of  desire,”  “an  ultimate  object  of  aim,”  “a 
mental  conception  of  what  is  most  desired.”  And  the 
clauses  of  this  definition  apply  to  ideals,  as  we  will  use 
the  term  in  this  talk,  “Ideals  are  standards.”  Ideals  are 
ultimate  objects  of  aim;  they  are  mental  conceptions  of 
what  is  most  desired. 

The  vessel  that  sails  for  no  particular  port  reaches 
any  port  at  all  only  by  the  rarest  chance.  You  cannot 
do  anything  with  a ship  that  is  drifting.  It  simply  lies 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea  beaten  and  tossed. 

It  is  possible  to  steer  a ship  that  is  moving,  and  every 
part  of  it  brought  under  the  power  of  some  impelling 
force,  even  if  it  is  headed  wrong,  it  can  be  turned 
around. 

And  so  it  would  seem  almost  too  obvious  to  mention 
that  the  decorator,  who  would  achieve,  must  know  defi- 
nitely and  clearly  what  is  essential  to  bring  about  the 
desired  results,  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  many  merchants 
have  only  the  vaguest  ideals.  They  allow  their  business 
to  drift. 

Naturally,  a business  man’s  ideal  is  to  make  money 
and  render  worth-while  service  to  the  public,  but  the 
ideals  necessary  to  bring  about  this  result  are  vague, 
in  the  minds  of  many  merchants. 

A competitor  cuts  a price,  improves  his  service,  or 
otherwise  causes  a feeling  of  jealousy  and  resentment  to 
arise.  With  a desire  to  work  revenge,  he  cuts  and 
slashes  prices  until  there  is  no  longer  any  profit  for  either 
himself  or  his  competitor.  Because  both  are  losing 
money,  their  service  to  the  public  grows  worse  and 
worse.  If  the  offended  merchant  had  kept  his  ideals  of 
would  not  have  been  drawn  into  the  net. 
profit  and  service  clearly  and  definitely  in  mind,  he 

In  a similar  way,  I have  seen  manufacturers  whose 


true  ideal  was  profit,  permit  themselves  to  be  deluded  by 
the  false  ideal  of  quantity  of  output. 

I feel  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  no  man,  with- 
out a distinct  idea  as  to  where  he  is  going,  is  apt  to 
arrive  anywhere.  And  so  it  is  in  business.  A man  with 
definite  ideals  is  usually  the  leading  merchant  in  his 
community.  Knowledge  of  what  you  want  to  accom- 
plish crystallizes  the  ideal,  and  with  this  in  mind,  I will 
later  describe  in  detail  a number  of  “ideals”  pertaining 
to  this  business  which,  to  my  knowledge,  have  pro- 
duced the  desired  results. 

Before  going  further  into  the  subject,  I should  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts,  as  set  forth  by 
experts,  that  in  many  instances  a business  passes 
through  the  following  three  stages: — • 

First. — An  individual  by  enterprise  and  hard  work 
builds  up  a business  and  gains  public  standing. 

Second.— Partly  through  the  merit  of  the  product,  partly 
through  well  directed  efforts,  and  partly  through  fitting 
publicity,  a substantial  standing  is  established. 

Third. — New  forms  of  competition  come  along,  trade 
habits  change,  personal  habits  change,  public  support 
grows  weaker.  They  persist  in  believing  business  some- 
what behind  the  times.  The  business  finds  that  it  must 
scheme  and  study  and  push,  just  as  it  did  in  the  be- 
ginning. 

As  regards  the  first  stage.  No  wall  paper  merchant 
ever  got  very  far  without  distinct  ideals  of  some  sort, 
and  I believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  business  can  sur- 
vive which  does  not  continually  live  up  to  ideals  and 
accept  new  ones. 

To  illustrate,  we  will  say  that  an  automobile  manu- 
facturer decides  to  make  the  best  automobile.  That 
fixes  his  manufacturing  ideal.  To  accomplish  it,  he  must 
discard  much  of  his  standard  practice  until  his  improve- 
ments raise  his  automobile  not  merely  above  the  com- 
monplace, but  above  the  highest  existing  standards. 

Assuming  that  he  succeeds  and  finally  produces  the 
best  automobile,  what  becames  now  of  his  manufactur- 
ing- ideal?  Has  he  struck  a pattern  which  means  simply 
duplicating  from  now  on?  Far  from  it. 

This  manufacturer  has  set  a new  standard  in  automo- 
biles. Competition  with  automobiles  from  now  on  will 
be  measured  by  the  new  standards  and  will  advance  to- 
wards it.  By  degrees,  his  competitors  draw  closer  and 
closer  and  his  car  gradually  drops  to  one  of  the  best. 

If  the  manufacturer  now  gives  in  to  the  natural  temp- 
tation to  stand  pat,  or  if  he  ignores  the  advance  going 
on  around  him,  he  will  soon  find  himself  fighting  hard 
for  the  business  which  once  came  easy.  This  is  also 
true  in  the  retail  wall  paper  business.  It  is  hard  for  a 
well  established  business  merchant  to  understand  that 
the  country  is  bigger  than  it  was,  that  trade  is  more 
alive,  that  the  public  is  more  exacting,  and  that  old 
friends  are  often  dead  friends. 

The  decorator  who  assumes  the  position  of  standing 
“pat,”  because  he  has  executed  a number  of  unusual 
decorative  effects,  learns  sooner  or  later  that  his  compe- 
titors, who  were  at  one  time  far  in  the  rear,  are  now 
forcing  him  hard  to  maintain  his  position. 

Unquestionably,  the  major  “ideal”  of  each  merchant 
here  is  to  make  money,  which  we  will  place  on  the  chart, 
as  follows: — 


“Major  Ideal” 

■Make 

Money 

In  order  to  realize  the  major  “ideal,”  it  is  necessary  to 
have  material  and  service  to  offer  the  general  public, 
which  we  will  place  on  the  chart  as  follows: — 


“Major  Ideal” 
'Make 
Money 


Material 


Service 


Having  elected  to  follow  the  painting  and  decorating 
business  as  your  profession,  the  major  or  ultimate  “ideal” 
— a fixed  point  on  the  chart.  Every  movement  in  your 
business  should  be  one  that  will  be  in  accord  with  this 
“major  ideal”  (making  money). 

In  order  to  have  material  to  offer,  it  is  necessary  to 
purchase  same,  and  having  our  ultimate  or  major  “ideal” 
(that  of  making  money)  before  us,  it  is  apparent  that  one 
of  your  minor  ideals  should  be  to  purchase  materials 
through  a source  that  is  in  harmony  with  your  major 
ideals.  To  lend  your  business  support  in  other  directions 
means  that  you  are  undermining  your  major  ideals. 

Every  dollar’s  worth  of  materials  that  you  purchase  from 
organizations  whose  methods  of  distributing  their  product 
is  detrimental  to  your  business,  is  helping  them  to  build  a 
fortification  which  you  will  find  later  hard  to  break 
through,  and  it  is  only  a question  of  time  before  you  feel 
the  results  of  the  work  that  will  be  done  by  their  scouts 
which  they  send  out  in  all  directions. 

I therefore  suggest  that  the  most  essential  of  all  minor 
ideals  is  to  establish  one  that  relates  to  the  purchasing  of 
materials.  If  your  “ultimate  ideal”  is  to  make  money, 
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your  “minor  ideal”  should  be  to  refuse  to  support  or  en- 
courage, by  lending  your  business  support  to  any  move- 
ment that  is  in  discord. 

As  I am  sure  you  agree  with  me,  we  will  place  on  our 
chart  as  the  foremost  ‘‘minor  ideal”— 


Material 

“Major  Ideal” 

'Service 


‘IMinor  Ideals” 
Advantageous  Market 


Gentlemen.  I believe  this  “ideal”  of  vital  importance,  if 
the  future  of  your  business  is  to  be  what  you  would  have 
it  to  be. 

Recently,  when  in  the  retail  business,  about  the  time  of 
the  year  when  I would  go  to  the  market  and  purchase 
wall  paper  for  the  ensuing  year,  it  was  suggested  that 
there  was  no  need  of  the  firm  assuming  such  a risk — it 
would  be  possible  for  us  to  secure  all  the  racks  and  books 
necessary  which  would  contain  a broad  collection  of  ma- 
terials— a much  broader  selection  than  we  could  expect  to 
display  by  relying  upon  our  own  stock,  and  by  handling 
the  business  in  this  manner,  all  the  hazardous  risks  re- 
lating to  the  purchasing  of  material  would  be  removed. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  all  that  would  be  necessary  would 
be  to  open  the  trapdoor  and  put  in  the  scrap  heap  the 
old  books  and  stands.  This  sounded  good,  but  upon  inves- 
tigating I found  that  if  such  a practice  was  followed  out 
that  we  would  not  only  be  undermining  our  own  business 
by  lending  our  support  to  the  distributors  of  such  books 
and  stands,  but  that  we  would  also  be  allowing  a consider- 
able margin  of  profit  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  others. 

At  the  best,  any  business  is  a gamble,  and  while  I be- 
lieve in  playing  it  safe.  I recall  the  words  of  ‘Herbert  Kauf- 
man which  I will  quote: — 

Did  you  ever  know  a batter  who  could  outguess  every  ball? 
Do  you  think  the  greatest  mountain  climber  never  had  a fall? 
The  only  man  who  doesn’t  make  an  error,  doesn’t  try; 

He  clings  to  little  certainties  and  lets  big  chances  lie. 

A perfect  score  means  nothing  in  a game  without  a chance; 
Tou're  wasting  time  where  you  can  figure  all  moves  in 
advance. 

If  you  will  not  take  a gamble  and  you  won’t  lay  down  a bet. 
There  is  mighty  little  in  this  world  that  you  will  ever  get. 

The  “Safety  First”  battalion  is  a marrow  coward  crew; 

They  aren’t  called  upon  when  there’s  a man-sized  job  to  do. 

I will  place  on  the  chart  “Preparedness,”  as  the  next 
most  important  “minor  ideal.” 

“Minor  Ideals” 
Advantageous  Market 
Preparedness 

Material 

“Major  Ideal” 

Service 


and  my  reason  for  so  doing  is  the  fact  that  I believe  it 
necessary  for  every  merchant,  in  order  to  realize  his 
“major  ideal”  (that  of  making  money)  to  have  material 
ro  sell.  1 have  emphasized  the  two  words!  “have  mate- 
rial.” By  that  I mean  go  into  the  market  and  purchase 
out  light  materials. 

The  merchant  who  is  doing  only  a brokerage  business, 
selling  only  from  books  and  racks,  in  the  first  place  over- 
looks Ills  “major  ideal”  (that  of  making  money)  by  allow- 
ing much  profit  that  should  be  his  to  pass  through  his 
hands;  and  in  the  second  place,  such  a movement  is  not 


in  accord  with  his  “minor  ideal”  (advantageous  market) 
and  by  such  practice  is  assisting  in  erecting  a fortifica- 
tion around  a principle  which  in  later  years  he  will  be 
unable  to  penetrate. 

The  service  department  of  M.  H.  Birge  & Sons  Company 
is  ofttimes  called  upon  to  render  unusual  service.  Re- 
cently we  were  requested,  by  a well  established  firm,  to 
send  a representative  to  assist  them  in  locating  the  leaks 
in  their  business. 

In  their  letter,  they  stated  that  they  were  doing  their 
usual  volume  of  business,  but  for  some  reason  were  not 
making  as  much  money  as  they  had  made  the  previous 
year. 

After  spending  some  time  in  their  establishment,  I 
should  like  to  read  my  report,  as  I believe  same  will 
prove  of  interest: — 

“Gentlemen:— 

“After  carefully  analyzing  conditions  and  methods  now  In 
force  in  your  business,  I tender  the  following  report:— 

"As  stated  in  your  letter,  your  books  show  that  you  have 
done  as  much  business  in  the  past  year  as  you  have  done  in 
the  preceding  years.  Tour  fixed  overhead  expenses  are  about 
the  same;  advances  in  mechanics’  wages  have  been  properly 
cared  for  in  your  charges  and  estimates,  yet  in  view  of  these 
facts,  you  have  made  less  money  than  in  previous  years.  It 
is  very  evident  that  you  have  been  so  busy  attending'  to  the 
selling  end  that  you  have  failed  to  look  into  the  most  impor- 
tant end,  of  your  business,  namely,  the  buying. 

‘You  have  been  doing  most  of  your  business  selling  mate- 
rials from  the  various  books  and  stands  that  you  have  in  your 
establishment,  and  purchasing  material  only  when  sold.  Your 
late  method  has  beem  to  place  book  after  book  before  your 
customer,  turn  down  leaf  after  leaf  for  them  to  look  at  and 
show  them  every  page  in  the  stand,  until  they  are  about 
tired  out  and  disgusted.  They  have  seen  papers  suitable  for 
every  room  in  the  house,  yet  nothing  has  appealed  to  them 
for  the  bedroom  which  they  desired  to  decorate.  At  last,  their 
patienco  exhausted,  they  select  one,  and  you  quote  a price 
which  apparently  yields  you  100  per  cent,  profit. 

“This  method  appealed  to  your  company  as  an  easy  way  of 
doing  business.  No  risk  in  carrying  stocks,  etc.,  but  youv 
books  fail  to  show  that  it  hag  proven  profitable.  You  have 
done  as  much  business  this  year  as  you  did  last  year,  at 
the  apparent  same  margin  of  profit,  yet  you  have  made  less 
money. 

“Do  you  realize,  gentlemen,  that  the  carriage  charges  paid 
by  you  during  the  past  year  in  purchasing  material  in  this 
manner  would  represent  quite  a saving,  and  that  t lie  apparent 
100  per  cent,  profit  has  been  cut  down  materially  by  this  ex- 
pense? 

“By  electing  to  discontinue  buying  materials  ro-  s' 
selling  from  books  only,  you  have  become  a wall  paper  broker. 
You  have  accepted  to  sell  w hat  some  one  else  buys  and  upon 
which  they  have  placed  100  per  cent,  profit.  Your  establish- 
ment. under  this  method,  represents  only  a selling  force,  dis- 
tributing such  material  as  you  are  given  to  sell.  Instead  of 
making  this  profit  for  yourself,  by  using;  your  good  judgment 
in  selecting  goods,  as  you  did  during  the  successful  years  of 
your  business,  you  have  allowed  this  profit  to  slip  through 
your  hands. 

“In  addition,  the  reputation  you  have  established  in  having 
an  exclusive  and  well  selected  stock  of  wall  paper,  and  your 
ability  to  display  a roll  of  paper  before  your  customers  in  a 
way  that  was  convincing,  were  put  aside  for  a new  hobby, 
which  on  the  lace,  did  not  represent  a good  proposition,  if 
you  had  carefully  analyzed  it.  Did  you  realize,  when  you 
elected  to  follow  this  course,  that  you  placed  yourself  in  com- 
petition with  every  wall  paper  dealer  in  your  city,  and  laid 
aside  the  one  big  asset  of  your  business  with  which  the  firm 
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was  credited,  viz.,  originality  and  the  home  of  materials  of 
merit  at  fair  prices? 

“To  verify  the  correctness  of  this  analysis,  we  attach  hereto 
figures  taken  from  your  books  on  four  specific!  jobs  shown 
on  sheets  A,  B,  C and  D.  An  inspection  of  the  figures  will 
show  that  while  you  have  asked  your  customer  more  for  the 
material  and  the  executing  of  the  work  under  the  new 
method,  the  profit  to  the  company  has  been  less  than  under 
your  old  method  of  operating. 

“The  figures  show  that  the  materials  cost  you  $102,  for 
which  you  received  $204.  The  mechanic’s  bill  was  $01.50,  which 
amount  you  have  charged  to  your  customer  and  deducted  the 
usual  20  per  cent,  discount  from  the  mechanic's  bill,  repre- 
senting a profit  of  $12.30,  gross  profit  on  material  $102,  plus 
$12.30  profit  on  labor;  total  gross  profit  $114.30,  less  10  per 
cent,  overhead  charges,  $2G.5o,  which  includes  carriage  charges 
on  the  materials,  $5.50,  making'  the  net  profit  $87.75. 

Under  the  old  method  of  operating,  this  material  would  have 
cost  you  $07.80,  labor  at  the  same  net  price,  $49,20,  overhead, 
12  per  cent.,  which  amounts  to  $14.04,  making  a total  cost  of 
$131.04,  and  with  ICO  per  cent,  profit  added  ti<  the  cost,  you 
would  have  rendered  bills  that  would  have  amounted  to 
$262.08 ; a net  profit  of  $131.04. 

“The  charges  to  the  customer,  under  the  old  method  of 
operating,  would  have  been  $2.42  less  than  the  bills  rendered 
under  the  new  method,  and  you  would  have  made  $43.29  more 
profit  than  you  have  under  the  present  policy  of  operating. 

“With  these  figures  in  hand,  it  readily  explains  the  fact 
that  while  you  have  done  as  large  a volume  of  business  this 
year  as  you  did  in  preceding  years  you  have  made  less 
monev. 

NEW  METHOD. 


Things  are  moving  so  fast  nowadays  that  people  who 
say  it  can't  be  done  are  interrupted  by  some  one  doing  it. 

I recall  an  incident  which  happened  when  I was  on  the 
selling  force  in  the  retail  game — a lesson  that  led  me  to 
adopt  new  methods  that  proved  profitable. 

I had  secured  an  opportunity  to  estimate  on  a job  which 
ran  into  the  thousands.  The  specifications  were  of  such 
a character  that  there  could  be  little  chance  of  there  being 
a 'big  difference  in  the  estimate,  and  in  view  of  this  fact 
there  were  only  two  firms  competing. 

I was  particularly  anxious  to  secure  this  contract  and 
had  lived  day  and  night  on  the  job,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  becoming  very  closely  acquainted  'with  the  man  who 
had  this  matter  in  charge. 

As  I had  used  a sharp  pencil  in  compiling  the  figures, 
I was  surprised  when  he  informed  me  that  my  estimate 
was  seven  hundred  dollars  higher  than  my  competitor. 
I persuaded  him  to  hold  the  matter  over  a day.  and  at 
once  went  over  the  figures  to  see  if  I could  meet  the  price. 
Much  to  my  surprise  I found  that,  instead  of  being  able  to 
reduce  the  figures,  they  should  be  increased,  as  I had  made 
a mistake  in  addition  of  $300. 

The  next  day  at  the  appointed  hour  I explained  that 
after  carefully  going  over  the  figures  I could  not  see  my 
way  clear  to  reduce  the  estimate,  and  being  unable  to 
win  the  contract  at  the  original  figures,  the  contract  was 
let  to  the  other  bidder. 


Bills  to  consumers 

Material  sold,  for $204.00 

Material  cost  102.00 

Labor  billed  at $61.50 

Cost  $61.50,  less  20  per  cent 49.20 


$265.50 


$102.00 

12.30 


Gross  profit  $114.30 

Less  10  per  cent,  overhead  (including 
$5.50  carriage  charges) $26.55 


Net  profit 


$87.75 


OLD  METHOD. 


Bills  to  consumers $262.08 

Material  cost  $07.80 

Labor,  same  net  price 49.20 

Overhead  12  per  cent 14.04 

$131.04 

100  per  cent 131.04 


$262.08 

COMPARISON. 


Bills  to  consumers,  new  method $265.50 

Bills  to  consumers,  old  method 262.08 


$2.42 


Profit  under  old  method $131.04 

Profit  under  new  method 87.75 


This  statement  further  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  bear- 
ing in  mind  our  minor  ideal,  “Preparedness.” 

$43.29 

Originality  is  a distinct  business  asset.  The  merchant 
who  strives  after  the  reasonably  different  and  artistically 
better  is  unquestionably  the  leading  dealer  in  his  com- 
munity. 


In  the  course  of  a few  weeks  I met  at  lunch  the  suc- 
cessful bidder,  and  he  said  to  me:— “Ed,  you  made  a mis- 
take in  your  figures  on  the  job.”  “What  prompts 

this  remark?”  I asked.  “Well,  to  be  honest.  I have  dis- 
covered my  error,  and  knowing  your  figures,  if  you  haven’t 
already  discovered  your  mistake,  look  them  over  and  you 
will  be  glad  that  you  did  not  get  the  contract.” 

As  previously  stated,  this  experience  had  taught  me  a 
lesson  “worth  while.”  It  proved  to  me  conclusively  that 
to  make  a success  in  this  business  originality  was  essen- 
tial. To  estimate  on  specifications  which  did  not  present 
an  opportunity  for  one  to  assert  his  ideas,  offered  little 
opportunity  of  making  large  profits. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  we  went  into  the  market, 
purchased  materials  of  a character  that  enabled  us  to 
assert  our  individuality,  and  while  it  was  true  that  our 
competitors  could  get  and  often  did  have  the  same  mate- 
rials, our  decorative  schemes  we  had  planned  were  so 
different  that  there  was  little  chance  for  a comparison  of 
figures,  and  as  price  is  not  in  the  majority  of  transactions 
the  foremost  factor,  the  ideal  “originality”  enabled  us  to 
realize  the  major  ideal  (that  of  making  money). 

To  more  clearly  illustrate  this  point,  I would  call  your 
atttention  to  the  eight  exhibits  on  the  walls.  In  each 
instance  there  are  shown  four  different  ways  of  using 
the  combination,  and  these  examples  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  possibilities.  If  you  have  looked  at  them  you  have 
unquestionably  figured  out  a number  of  different  treat- 
ments not  shown  in  these  examples — treatments  that  would 
possibly  appeal  more  forcibly  to  yemr  trade  than  the  ones 
shown.  They  demonstrate  clearly  what  I mean  by  orig- 
inality. 

Ideals  are  man-made,  but  conversely,  it  is  quite  as  true 
that  ideals  make  men,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  a business 
which  establishes  and  adheres  to  high  ideal?  is  one  that 
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will  be  noted  for  the  character  of  its  material  and  work- 
manship. 

Under  the  head  of  “Minor  Ideals’’  we  will  add  originality. 

‘‘Minor  Ideals’’ 
Advantageous  Market 
Preparedness 
Originality 

Material 

“Major  Ideal” 

Service 

Unquestionably  the  least  important  of  all  minor  ideals 
relative  to  material  is  the  question  of  price. 

There  are  penny  merchants  and  there  always  will  be. 
There  are  dollar  merchants  and  they  are  the  big,  pros- 
perous, successful  men  in  the  community. 

It  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  every  merchant  to  belong 
to  the  penny  lodge  or  sit  in  t’he  select  circle  with  the 
brothers  of  the  dollar  degree. 

With  the  dollar  merchant  quality  is  the  big  considera- 
tion in  a transaction,  and  is  the  last  consideration  in  the 
deal  with  the  penny  merchant. 

Price  is  the  last  thing  the  dollar  merchant  talks  about — 
it  is  the  first  thing  a penny  merchant  brings  into  dis- 
cussion. One  of  them  asks,  “How  good  is  it?”  The  other 
inquires,  “How  cheap  is  it?” 

A merchant  when  taking  into  consideration  the  price 
should  not  overlook  the  minor  ideal,  viz.,  advantageous 
market,  and  should  make  his  purchases  through  channels 
that  are  in  accord  with  it. 

We  find  it  beneficial  to  record  the  various  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  retail  wall  paper  merchants  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  following,  taken  from  our  records,  will 
unquestionably  prove  of  interest.  It  pertains  to  two  wall 
paper  dealers  who  started  in  business  about  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  town: — 

One  dealer  (referred  to  as  A)  attempted  to  establish  his 
business  on  price.  The  other  dealer  (referred  to  as  B) 
established  his  business  on  quality,  price  being  a second- 
ary consideration. 

A,  a merchant  with  the  usual  amount  of  energy,  has 
built  up  a business  that  nets  him  a comfortable  income, 
and  while  his  business  has  grown  in  size,  it  has  not  grown 
in  quality.  He  is  today  just  where  he  started  as  far  as 
raising  the  standard  of  'his  work  and  the  class  of  goods 
he  carries  is  concerned.  The  continuance  of  his  business 
means  an  ever-increasing  grind,  with  danger  of  ultimate 
loss  of  health,  and  he  must  be  satisfied  with  the  kind  of 
results  that  attach  to  the  class  of  work  and  goods  that  the 
cheapest  of  his  competitors  can  supply. 

B elects  to  establish  quality  in  his  business,  and  soon 
creates  interest  in  his  merchandise.  He  attracts  a dif- 
ferent class  of  trade  and  builds  up  a business  in  which  he 
finds  not  only  increased  profits,  but  less  competition.  The 
individuality  he  asserts  in  his  business  has  become  a valu- 
able asset.  Instead  of  carrying  the  whole  weight  of  his 
business  himself,  he  finds  the  reputation  he  has  estab- 
lished and  the  kind  of  merchandise  he  carries  are  both 
working  for  him. 

To  our  minor  ideals  we  will  add  “Price,”  which  is  a 
factor  essential,  in  order  that  we  realize  our  “Major  Ideal” 
(that  of  making  money).  It  is  important,  however,  that 
we  bear  in  mind  in  connection  with  price,  the  ideal  “Ad- 
vantageous Market”  and  the  two  should  go  hand  in  hand. 

“Minor  Ideals” 
Advantageous  Market 
Preparedness 

^ Originality 

Price 

Material 

“Major  Ideal” 

Service 

As  I have  previously  stated,  time  would  permit  of  our 
touching  only  the  high  spots.  For  this  reason  we  will  pass 
on  to  the  second  important  factor,  “Service.” 

Service  is  something  that  has  revolutionized  the  world, 
and  unquestionably  the  success  of  every  business  enter- 
price  is  basedi  upon  it.  There  are  merchants  who  limit 
service  to  the  areas  covered  by  their  shop;  there  are  other 
merchants  who  render  the  kind  of  service  that  “goes  all 
the  way.” 

Now  the  first  is  vitally  necessary.  A merchant’s  office 
or  showrooms  should  be  the  home  and  headquarters  for 
service,  and  the  client  and  clientele  should  be  able  to  rec- 
ognize it.  If  it  stops  at  the  front  or  back  door,  it  is  only 
half  done.  In  connection  with  minor  ideals  pertaining  to 
service,  I would  suggest  that  an  important  ideal  is  one 
relative  to  labor. 

When  I was  associated  with  the  retail  business  with 
my  father  and  brother,  it  was  suggested  in  a conference 
that  we  ought  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  increase  the 
volume  of  our  business  during  the  coming  year.  Such  a 
desire  is  the  ambition  of  every  merchant  and  is  one  way 
of  expressing  the  “major  ideal”  (that  of  making  money), 
and  realizing  that  the  desire  alone  would  not  bring  about 
the  result,  we  devised  ways  and  means  to  excite  interest 
in  our  establishment.  In  other  words,  we  created  minor 
ideals  that  were  in  accord  with  the  “major  ideal,”  with 


the  result  that  during  that  year  we  realized  our  “major 
ideal”  (that  of  making  money). 

Undoubtedly  we  have  all  had  mechanics  of  various  lines 
at  work  in  our  homes,  and  have  made  good  use  of  the 
profane  language,  expressing  our  thoughts  as  regards  the 
confusion  in  which  these  men  had  left  our  homes.  We 
had  engaged  them  to  make  necessary  repairs  and  im- 
provements, only  to  find  that  we  were  compelled  to  engage 
the  services  of  additional  mechanics  to  repair  the  damage 
done  by  them. 

We  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  man  who  employed 
the  services  of  a plumber  to  repair  a leak,  and  was  then 
forced  to  engage  a carpenter  to  nail  down  the  floor  boards 
after  the  plumber  had  completed  his  work,  only  to  find 
that  the  carpenter  in  nailing  down  the  boards  had  driven 
a nail  through  the  pipe  that  just  had  been  repaired,  so 
the  work  starts  all  over  again. 

We  have  also  listened  to  the  prospective  customer  tell 
us  of  his  past  experience  when  he  was  compelled  to  en- 
gage a painter  to  refinish  the  woodwork  damaged  by  the 
paper  hangers,  and  after  the  painter  finished  found  it 
necessary  to  engage  the  services  of  a man  to  refinish  the 
hardwood  floors  which  were  damaged  by  the  paper  hanger 
and  painter. 

Realizing  that  there  was  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
issue  in  this  connnection  that  would  prove  of  interest  to 
the  general  public,  we  advanced  the  slogan,  “Decorating 
without  confusion,”  and  an  inexpensive  advertising  cam- 
paign which  consisted  mainly  of  lettetrs  to  a well-selected 
mailing  list  and  our  workmen  proved  a profitable  under- 
taking. 

I will  take  a few  minutes  to  read  the  letter  that  inspired 
the  mechanics  to  do  better  things: — 

Gentlemen:— 

“It's  all  very  well  to  call  attention  to  the  other  fellow’s 
shortcomings.  Many  persons  do  it  and  get  away  with  it, 
but  when  one  runs  up  against  the  actual  experience  one  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  in  a position  to  talk.  I feel  I am  in  that 
position.”  Thus  spoke  a customer  of  the  writer’s  acquaint- 
ance a few  days  ago.  He  mentioned: — 

“Recently  we  had  scrapers  and  paper  hangers  in  our  house. 
The  last  lingering  effects  of  their  visit  are  just  being  eradi- 
cated. As  we  did  last  year  and  other  years,  we  raised  our 
right  hands  and  said  with  deep  feeling,  ’Never  again.’  Of 
course,  we  knew  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  stand  by  our 
resolutions;  but  we  mean  it  thisl  time.  Listen  to  me!  Your 
men  had  only  two  rooms  to  decorate.  The  scraper  struck  us 
first  and  made  an  absolute  wreck  of  the  place,  in  spite  of  the 
covering  which  you  had  given  him  to  use.  The  walls,  floors, 
woodwork  and  everything  were  splashed  and  smeared.  The 
attempt  to  clean  up  would  make  any  one  angry.  His  overalls 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  worn  since  he  started  to  work  at 
the  trade,  and  buckets,  ladders,  etc.,  that  he  had  brought 
from  the  callar  were  left  for  some  one  else  to  put  away. 

"Then  the  paper  hangers  came,”  he  continued.  “Only  two 
rooms  to  do,  mind  you,  and'  w'hat  damage  the  scrapers  didn't 
do,  they  did  and  then  a trifle  plus.  Hardwood  floors  were 
plastered  with  trimmings — sticky  ones  that  had  to  be  scraped 
off  with  warm  water  and  a knife.  The  woodtvork  was  equally 
bad.  They  smoked  cigarettes  and  a pipe  and  threw  the  ashes 
and  stumps  on  the  floor  to  mix  in  with  the  balance  of  the 
debris.  The  paper  hanging,  however,  was  fairly  well  done, 
but  we  knew  that  it  could  have  been  done  as  well  and  would 
have  looked  better  had  they  left  a cleaner  place.  We  don't 
say  they  should  sweep  up  after  they  finish,  although  if  they 
took  the  proper  pride  in  their  work  they  would  leave  a clean 
job,  but  they  should  at  least  clean  the  paste  o the  wood- 
work and  remove  the  wall  paper  trimmings.” 

Continuing,  he  kaid,  “My  wife  would  almost  rather  welcome 
the  unuertaker  than  the  paper  hanger.  He  comes  into  the 
house  with  a swagger,  as  if  he  owned  the  place,  bringing  a 
uucket  of  paste  and  the  rest  of  his  paraphernalia,  which  he 
proceeds  to  leave  in  the  place  that  is  most  objectionable. 
Then  he  lights  his  pipe,  rolls  into  the  kitchen  or  bathroom 
in  a suit  of  overalls  filthy  with  paste,  and  proceeds  to  mix 
iiis  paste,  being  particularly  careful  to  gum  up  the  nicely 
polished  porcelain  and  faucets.  Then  he  gets  to  work,  and 
when  he  finishes  walks  out  leaving  the  place  in  such  shape 
that  I scarcely  recognize  my  aforesaid  happy  home.” 

Could  you  blame  him  for  being  angry?  Could  you  expect 
him  to  compliment  me  on  this  piece  of  workmanship?  Would 
you  under  the  conditions  named  expect  me  to  receive  other 
than  a “hauling  over  the  coals,”  not  because  the  mechanics 
who  did  this  work  were  not  gentlemen,  but  from  the  fact  that 
they  were  careless,  dirty,  and  did  not  act  the  part  of  gentle- 
men? This  is  a trade  containing  the  elements  of  everything 
that  is  artistic  and  beautiful,  and  it  seems  strange  that  the 
men  put  themselves  “in  bad”  when  a little  time  spent  in 
cleaning  uo  each  night  would  not  only  make  your  work  looK 
better,  but  would  place  you  in  an  entirely  different  light  with 
their  customers. 

We  intend  to  make  an  issue  this  year  about  our  clean 
method  of  doing  business,  and  we  ask  your  co-operation  in 
carrying  this  point  through  by  complying  with  the  follow- 
ing:— 

Make  it  a point  to  wear  clean  overalls.  Place  an  extra  pair 
in  the  wash  each  week,  or,  if  you  desire,  we  will  attend  to 
that  for  you,  which  will  be  one  move  in  the  right  direction. 

I hardly  believe  that  you  would  welcome  a mechanic  using 
your  bathroom  to  mix  paste  or  wash  up,  and  we  only  ask  you 
not  to  do  in  other  houses  what  you  would  not  welcome  in 
your  own. 

Clean  up  the  room  or  rooms  each  night,  which  will  take  but 
a few  minutes  of  your  time.  It  makes  your  work  look  si' 
much  bettor  and  makes  the  customer  feel  that  you  are  taking 
an  interest  In  vour  work.  A small  drop  cloth  placed  under  the 
(able  will  nold  all  scrap  paper  and  protect  the  floors  from 
paste. 

What  Is  harder  to  remove  from  woodwork  than  dry  paste? 
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How  much  trouble  is  it  to  wipe  the  washboards,  door  or 
window  trims  after  cutting-  your  paper  to  it?  Not  much. 
That’s  so.  Therefore  let’s  do  it  and  save  trouble.  Returns 
must  be  tied  up  after  each  room  is  nnished  and  marked 
plainly.  i’urn  a report  into  the  office  stating  number  of 
bundles,  planks,  ladders,  etc.,  left  on  the  job. 

We  ask  you  to  discontinue  carrying  paste  in  paper,  bmau 
bags  which  can  be  washed  out,  folded  and  placed  in  your 
pocket  after  you  arrive  on  the  job  we  believe  you  will  agree 
to  be  a better  method.  , , 

It  is  our  aim  to  assist  you  in  every  way  possible  to  present 
at  all  times  the  appearance  of  an  up-to-date  mechanic,  and, 
realizing  that  the  lugging  of  tools,  buckets,  table,  etc.,  is  not 
a pleasant  task,  we  will  make  it  a point  to  deliver  as  much 
of  the  material  as  possible,  and  would  suggest  that  you  have 
two  table  tops,  so  we  can  save  you  this  trouble.  With  a 
modern  folding  bucket  added  to  your  kit  and  the  bags  as 
suggested,  we  believe  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  average  job, 
your  tools  will  be  all  you  need  to  carry.  Think  it  over.  We 
are  willing  to  do  our  part.  Are  you?  . 

Remember,  it  costs  nothing  to  be  pleasant  and  obliging,  ana 
in  so  acting  you  make  the  work  that  is  being  done  a pleasure 
other  than  a dread  to  the  customer.  .... 

Your  stock  in  trade  should  be  your  tool  kit  and  your  ability 
to  do  a piece  of  work  to  be  proud  of.  Why  not  have  a com- 
plete kit?  Keep  the  tools  clean.  Just  as  it  is  impossible  to 
do  good  work  with  poor  material,  so  it  is  with  poor  tools.  Have 
the  kit  complete.  Always  carry  glue,  plaster  of  pans  and  sand 
paper  and  if  for  any  reason  you  find  the  walls  need  sizing 
or  a place  has  been  overlooked  by  the  plasterer,  get  in  touch 
with  the  office.  Remember,  it  is  as  much  to  your  interest 
to  da  a good  piece  of  work  as  it  is  to  us  to  have  it  so  done. 

Our  aim  for  next  year  is  a shop  full  of  the  best  and  cleanest 
mechanics.  Will  you  help  us  make  good? 

REMEMBER! 

Don’t  wear  dirty  overalls! 

Don’t  use  bath  room! 

Don't  leave  a dirty  room! 

Don’t  forget  to  tie  up  returns!  ^ , 

Don’t  forget  to  turn  in  record  of  material  and  tools  on  job! 
Don’t  carry  paste  in  paper!  . 

Don’t  forget  that  it  costs  nothing  to  be  obliging  and 
nleasant  ^ 

Don’t  forget  your  stock  in  trade.  Tool  kit  and  workmanship! 
Don’t  smoke  in  occupied  houses! 

Don’t  forget  a drop  cloth  for  under  the  table. 

Don’t  forget  to  place  with  us  an  extra  table  top! 

Don’t  forget  we  intend  to  make  good  our  statement  about 
the  best  and  cleanest  mechanics! 

Will  you  do  your  part? 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  sent  a letter  to  all  our 
clients  announcing  the  fact  that,  in  the  future,  with  the 
co-operation  of  our  mechanics,  it  would  be  possible  for 
us  to  decorate  a room  or  a number  of  rooms  in  a satis- 
factory manner,  eliminating  many  of  the  disagreeable 
features  pertaining  to  the  cleaning-up  and  putting-to- 
rights  the  room  or  rooms  after  mechanics  had  completed 

the  work.  , 

We  went  on  to  state  in  this  letter,  that  it  would  be 
possible  for  us  to  repaper  a room,  without  taking  up  the 
carpets,  and  that  all  dirt  brought  about  by  this  work, 
would  be  removed  from  the  premises. 

Now  the  results  of  this  effort,  gentlemen,  came  from 
two  sources.  In  the  first  place:— 

The  workmen  realized  that  by  carrying  out  the  sug- 
gestions presented  in  this  letter,  that  it  would  lead  to  a 
larger  volume  of  business  in  which  they  would  naturally 
share,  and  that  it  was  also  advancing  their  interest,  in- 
asmuch as  it  was  elevating  the  standard  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

The  contents  of  this  letter  had  inspired  them  to  be 
more  careful  as  to  their  attire;  they  seemed  to  take 
greater  pride  in  their  work  which,  naturally,  resulted  in 
our  customers  being  better  satisfied. 

Secondly. — It  proved  profitable,  and  while  it  is  not  al- 
ways possible  to  trace  all  the  business  that  accrues  from 
an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  we  received  a number  of 
complimentary  letters  from  our  customers  regarding  the 
new  method  of  executing  our  work,  and  we  are  able  to 
accurately  trace  many  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  busi- 
ness which  was  the  direct  result  of  this  idea.  In  view 
of  the  facts,  as  stated,  I would  suggest  that  we  add 
to  our  minor  ideals,  applying  to  service,  the  following: — 

“Cleanliness” — 

“Minor  Ideals” 

Advantageous  Market 
Material  Preparedness 

1 Originality 

"Major  Ideal”  Price 

Service  Cleanliness 

In  compiling  your  minor  ideals,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  element  “A  Pair  Deal”  is  essential  in  all  ideals, 
and  the  ideal  that  contains  advantages  for  all  those  con- 
cerned is  one  that  will  prove  advantageous.  The  service 
we  have  just  outlined  is,  unquestionably,  a fair  deal.  It 
advances  the  interest  of  the  mechanic  and  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  clientele.  It  is  also  a profitable  under- 
taking for  the  merchant. 

The  question  of  delivering  materials  is  one  worthy  of 
consideration.  If  the  merchant  does  not  have  the  proper 
respect  for  his  material  and  delivers  it  in  a manner  that 
would  indicate  that  it  was  worth  little  or  no  money,  he 
cannot  expect  his  clients  to  be  satisfied  to  pay  him  a 
reasonable  price  for  same. 


During  my  retail  experience,  this  seemed  to  be  a hard 
problem  to  handle.  If  we  delivered  the  material  in  acL- 
vance  of  the  mechanics,  ofttimes  the  customer  would  open 
the  package,  take  out  a roll  of  the  material,  and  if  for  any 
reason,  there  was  a question  in  their  mibds  as  to  whether 
they  would  like  it  or  not,  would  promptly  call  up  the 
office  and  make  known  their  desires  to  change  the  selec- 
tion. 

In  many  instances  they  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
room  was  to  be  decorated,  and  the  particular  piece  of 
material  that  they  had  inspected  was  only  a part  of  the 
decoration,  and  as  they  had  failed  to;  picture  the  com- 
pleted room,  it  prompted  them  to  rqake  this  request. 
The  changing  of  the  selection  is  always  an  annoyance, 
and  if  it  so  happens  that  it  is  material  you  have  bought 
especially  for  the  work  it  means  a loss,  if  you  are  com- 
pelled to  return  the  material,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss 
of  time  consumed  in  again  pleasing  the  customer  in 
question. 

In  a number  of  instances,  we  noticed  that  when  re- 
turns were  received,  they  did  not  check  up  with  the  re- 
port turned  in  by  the  mechanic.  It  was  apparent  that 
the  customer,  after  the  mechanic  had  left  the  house,  had 
removed  from  the  package,  material,  no  doubt  with  the 
idea  of  retaining  same,  so  as  to  make  necessary  repairs 
in  the  event  of  accidents  to  the  paper.  It  was  hard  to 
know  how  to  handle  this  problem,  as  we  did  not  feel 
justified  in  taxing  the  customer  with  having  taken  the 
material,  yet  we  were  satisfied  from  the  men’s  report, 
and  from  the  looks  of  the  package  (as  it  was  apparent 
that  same  had  been  tampered  with)  that  they  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  shortage.  If  it  happened  to  be  a con- 
tract job,  we  were  out  this  material.  If  they  were  paying 
for  the  material  by  the  piece,  they  would  object  to  being 
charged  for  more  than  could  be  used  in  decorating  the 
room. 

After  considerable  thought  on  the  subject,  we  arrived 
at  a result  which  proved  satisfactory. 

Various  size  packing  boxes  were  secured  (many  of  them 
boxes  in  which  we  had  received  materials)  and  at  a 
nominal  expense,  it  was  possible  to  hinge  the  top  and 
lock  the  case.  The  hinges,  hasps  and  locks  were  pur- 
chased at  a 5 and  10  cent,  store,  and  represented  an  in- 
vestment of  15  cents  for  each  case.  The  case  was  painted 
and  the  firm’s  name  and  address  stenciled  on  the  four  sides. 
The  material  was  delivered  in  these  cases.  If  there  was 
only  a room  or  two  to  be  done,  the  goods  were  packed 
in  an  appropriate  size  box,  or  if  an  entire  house  was 
done,  it  was  often  necessary  to  use  two  cases.  The  locks 
being  alike  on  all  cases,  it  only  necessitated  the  me- 
chanic always  carrying  the  key,  and  upon  arriving  on 
the  job,  he  had  access  to  the  material. 

After  completing  the  work  he  placed  in  the  case,  the 
material  on  hand,  and  in  due  time  the  case  was  collected. 
The  results  from  this  undertaking  were  double-fold. 

In  the  first  place,  the  customers  seemed  to  have  a greater 
respect  for  wall  paper.  Secondly,  we  profited  from  the 
fact  that  we  did  not  lose  material,  and  when  our  clients 
desired  to  retain  materials  to  make  repairs  in  the  future 
we  had  the  opportunity  of  charging  for  same. 

I will  cite  the  following  instance: — On  one  occasion, 
when  cabling  at  the  house  of  a client  where  we  had  two 
inexpensive  rooms  to  decorate,  the  customer  stated  that 
the  material  had  been  delivered,  and  inasmuch  as  same 
was  not  expensive,  she  was  rather  surprised  to  note  that 
same  was  delivered  in  such  a careful  manner.  She  further 
stated  that  her  husband  had  been  favorably  impressed 
with  the  manner  in  which  we  were  handling  their  transac- 
tion, that  while  the  work  in  view  did  not  represent  a large 
expenditure,  it  proved  conclusively  to  him  that  we  valued 
our  material  and  that  a small  piece  of  work  was  given  as 
much  attention  as  a large  contract. 

I would,  therefore,  like  to  add  to  the  minor  ideals  the 
words  that  will  emphasize  the  importance  of  handling 
materials  in  a manner  that  would  substantiate  their  worth 
in  the  eyes  of  the  buying  public: — 


’’Major  Ideal” 


“Dispatching  Material” 

“Minor  Ideals” 
Advantageous  Market 
Preparedness 
Originality 

Material  Price 

Cleanliness 

Service  Dispatching  Material 


In  connection  with  the  thought  of  elevating  the  consum- 
er’s respect  for  our  materials,  there  is  another  suggestion 
which  presents  itself,  and  that  applies  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  handle  materials  in  the  presence  of  the  customer. 

If  we  request  samples  of  materials  in  a department  store, 
regardless  of  price,  the  saleslady  or  salesman  invariably 
complies  with  the  request  by  handling  the  rhaterial  in  a 
manner  that  at  once  indicates  that  same  has  a worth — in 
the  majority  of  instances  furnishing  only  a small  sample 
which  is  evidence  within  itself  that  the  material  has  some 
value.  And  so  it  should  apply  to  our  materials.  How 
can  we  expect  the  consumer  to  be  willing  to  pay  a fair 
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price  for  the  material  if  it  is  handled  in  a manner  that 
would  indicate  it  cost  little  or  nothing? 

I have  seen  salesmen,  after  quoting  a fair  price  for  a 
piece  of  wall  paper,  tear  off  a sample  of  a size  and  in  a 
manner  that  would  indicate  that  he  had  little  respect  for 
its  cost,  and  his  actions  naturally  influenced  the  opinion 
of  his  customer. 

I have  also  seen  a salesman  deface  a sample  book  by 
deliberately  tearing  a sample  from  the  book  while  in  the 
presence  of  his  customer.  While  he  may  have  felt  that 
by  so  doing  he  was  creating  a favorable  impression  by 
rendering  prompt  service,  I am  sure  that  if  he  had  stated 
to  the  client  that  .he  would  secure  a sample  from  the 
source  of  supply  and  deliver  at  a later  date  his  customer 
would  have  at  once  appreciated  the  fact  that  the  material 
had  a value. 

In  connection  with  enlightening  the  consumer  regarding 
our  materials,  I am  of  the  belief  that  much  benefit  will 
accrue  to  the  merchant  taking  an  active  interest  in  this 
work. 

Undoubtedly  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a num- 
ber of  colleges  throughout  the  country  have  installed  a 
chair  on  interior  decorating.  There  are  few,  if  any,  maga- 
zines published  today  that  do  not  devote  considerable 
space  to  this  subject,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  all  those 
connected  with  the  decorating  business  to  lend  a hand  in 
the  missionary  work. 

Recently  we  were  called  upon  by  some  fifty  or  more  col- 
leges to  supply  catalogues  for  their  libraries,  and  almost 
daily  we  are  asked  to  render  service  consisting  of  the 
supplying  of  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  manufacture 
of  wall  paper  and  data  appropriate  for  addresses. 

To  illustrate  the  type  of  article  that  would  excite  inter- 
est in  your  material,  I will  read  the  following  article  which 
was  prepared  for  one  of  our  dealers  to  deliver  at  a Rotary 
Club  meeting: — 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  prominence  has  been  given 
to  commonplace  wall  paper. 

The  result,  in  so  many  cases,  has  been  to  implant  in  the 
public  mind  the  erroneous  idea  that  this  valuable  decorative 
medium  has  marked  limitations. 

Commonplace  oil  paintings  have  assailed  all  of  us  from 
time  to  time,  but  we  still  cherish  a respect  for)  the  master- 
piece. 

Somehow  there  has  crept  into  our  scheme  of  domestic  econ- 
omy the  idea  that  only  a small  appropriation  should  be  made 
:n  our  allotment  for  wall  papers. 

To  meet  this  misleading  habit  of  mind  the  average  dealer 
who  is  working  along  the  line  of  least  resistance  provides 
too  many  papers  of  the  character  that  fits  this  limited  ap- 
propriation. 

The  same  dealer,  when  called!  upon  to  execute  a piece  of 
work  involving  paint,  will  specify  “pure  white  lead  and  the 
best  linseed  oil,"  and  his  customer  would  not  even  consider 
the  employment  of  any  of  the  cheaper  substitutes  for  these 
ingredients  and  cheerfully  pays  for  the  best 

The  habit  of  mind  is  so  insistent  that  it  is  often  difficult  for 
the  decorator  to  overcome  the  deeply  seated  idea  in  the  mind 
of  his  client,  that  any  wayy  paper  above  a certain  price  is 
“expensive.” 

One’s  domestic  scheme  may  include  lavish  entertainment 
where  the  floral  decorations  alone  may  far  exceed  in  cost  the 
amount  that  was  expended  on  the  decoration  of  the  walls. 
These  flowers  in  their  evanescence  last  but  a day,  while  the 
decorations  are  preserved  often  for  years. 

This  unconscious  error  extends  even  further,  for  one  may 
see  an  apartment  with  handsome  draperies  and  carefully  de- 
signed and  executed  furniture,  where  the  vital  element  of 
walls  will  betoken  the  scant  thoughtfulness  bestowed  upon 
them. 

Persons  of  cultivation  and  refinement  demand  a suitable 
environment  and  yet,  too  often,  the  walls  of  their  homes  do 
scant  justice  to  their  positions  in  a community. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  choicest  paperhangings  take  their 
problems  very  seriously  and  spare  no  expense  in  producing 
pattern.-  and  colorings  of  merit,  with  a realizing  sense  that 
they  are,  after  all,  only  for  the  few  who  will  understand  and 
appreciate  them. 

The  Idea  of  immense  volume  and  universal  popularity  is  lost 
sight  of  in  producing  paperhangings'  of  real  merit,  and  as 
a painting  from  the  brush  of  a Romney  is  more  precious  than 
the  uncertain  effort  of  an  amateur,  so  the  more  serious  work 
of  the  skilled  manufacturer  commands  a better  return  than 
the  merely  commercial  product  of  the  less  skilled  maker. 

In  all  the  grades  and  varieties  of  paper  hangings  there  are 
two  general  classes.  One  is  known  as  a “machine”  paper 
because  it  is  printed  on  a wall  paper  printing  machine  and 
the  other  is  called  a “hand”  paper  because  each  roll  is  printed 
by  hand  from  engraved  wood  blocks— each  separate  color  hav- 
ing its  own  block. 

This  laborious  process  of  printing,  while  costly,  renders 
possible  many  effects  not  to  be  secured  by  machine  printing. 

In  the  year  lSflfi  there  were  65  wall  paper  manufacturers 
throughout  the  world  who  practiced  the  art  of  hand  printing. 

The  tendency  toward  the  employment  of  machinery  in  sup- 
planting hand  work  in  general  manufacturing  has  so  influ- 
enced the  production  of  wall  paper  that  today  there  are 
practically  only  five  separate  firms  producing  hand  printed 
paper  hangings  and  only  one  in  this  country  where  the  art 
is  extensively  practiced. 

While  the  actual  machine  upon  which  wall  paper  is  printed, 
has  undergone*  but  few  changes  since  its  introduction,  the 
demands  upon  it  are  greater. 

In  skillful  hands  these  same  machines  may  be  made  to 
produce  examples  of  exquisite  decoration,  and  the  increased 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  our  American  public  in  the  last 
decade  lias  so  greatly  encouraged  the  manufacturer  of  the 
best  grade  of  wall  hangings,  that  he  is  enabled  to  offer  exam- 


ples of  his  work  of  a merit  that  would  have  been  recognized 
by  too  few  in  a recent  yesterday. 

While  the  commercial  aspect  is  the  ultimate  one,  it  still 
remains  a gratification  that  the  time  has  come  when  really 
good  wall  paper  may  be  produced  to  commercial  advantage. 

We  received  a communication  from  the  dealer  delivering 
this  address,  stating  that  he  considered  the  time  and  effort 
worth  while. 

While  not  important,  I would  suggest  that  we  add  to  our 
minor  ideals  “Educational  Work”  and  accept  every  oppor- 
tunity to  enlighten  the  general  public  regarding  our  ma- 
terials. 

“Minor  Ideals” 
Advantageous  Market 
Preparedness 
Originality 

Material  Price 

•“Major  Ideal” 

Clealiness 

Despatching  material 
Service  Educational  Work 

As  previously  stated,  time  would  permit  of  our  touching 
only  the  high  spots,  and  with  a careful  analysis  of  any 
unfavorable  condition  that  may  confront  you  in  your 
locality,  you  can,  undoubtedly,  readily  determine  upon  a 
number  of  minor  ideals  to  add  to  those  shown  on  the 
chart,  that  would  be  beneficial  and  enable  you  to  realize 
your  “major  ideal”  (that  of  making  money). 

Unless  ideals  are  maintained  and  advanced,  the  business 
that  was  progressing  under  such  an  administration,  will 
slip  back  into  the  old  groove.  There  is  no  holding  back  a 
business  which  constantly  performs  up  to  a high  standard. 
Such  a business  is  set  on  a pedestal  by  the  respectful  atti- 
tude of  its  own  competitor.  It  stands  out  and  can  be 
classified  only  with  itself.  It  attracts  business  partly 
through  the  real  effort  in  evidence,  and  partly  through 
the  wholesome  respect  it  inspires. 

The  merchant  who  constantly  draws  upon  himself  for 
renewed  stimulants  ofttimes  gets  down  to  bare  nerves, 
or  a state  of  “What’s  the  use?”  To  inject  a regeneration 
movement  into  a business  where  the  spirit  isn’t  already 
there,  is  out  of  the  question.  Where  the  spirit  is  there,  we 
have  to  offer  such  a merchant  a business  connection  and  a 
service  department  that  stands  ready  to  assist  them  in 
obtaining  their  “major  ideal”  (that  of  making  money). 

So  I make  the  following  suggestions: — 

Make  an  inventory  of  your  present  ideals.  Be  sure  that 
your  minor  ideals  are  in  accord  with  your  major  ideals, 
and  that  they  are  held  to  with  sufficient  resolution. 

On  motion  a rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr. 
Ervin  for  his  address. 

After  some  announcements  the  meeting  adjourned  at 
4.40  p.  m. 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 

President  Christiansen  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
10.30  a.  m. 

Henry  A.  Gardner,  assistant  director  Institute  of  Indus- 
trial Research,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  introduced  and 
real  a paper  previously  published  by  the  Educational  Bu- 
reau, Scientific  Section,  Paint  Manufacturers’  Association 
of  the  United  States. 

Marine  Paints. 

We  understand  that  copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be  had 
by  addressing  George  B.  Heckel,  secretary  of  the  above 
association,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  hence  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  reprint  it  here. 

Mr.  Gardner  continued  with  some  remarks  on  linseed 
oil.  A good  many  instances  of  washing  of  paint  are  due 
to  defective  oil.  Most  of  the  oil  sent  out  by  the  crushers 
has  not  been  settled  and  is  full  of  foots.  This  holds  water, 
which  prevents  the  paint  from  drying  well.  The  navy 
department  specifies  oil  that  does  not  contain  over  1 per 
cent,  of  foots.  You  can  test  this  by  getting  a tall  glass 
cylinder,  graduated  to  show  100  parts.  Let  oil  stand  in 
that  for  48  hours  and  the  settling  will  show  the  percentage 
of  foots.  If  raw  linseed  oil  is  heated  to  100  degrees  C. 
(boiling  point)  the  albumen  in  the  oil  will  be  precipitated 
out,  carrying  other  impurities  with  it. 

Mr.  Gardner  was  given  a rising  vote  of  thanks. 

Question  Box. 

The  first  question  asked.  If  holding  the  monthly  Execu- 
tive Board  meetings  in  different  cities  would  increase  in- 
terest in  the  association? 

Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Kelly,  on  behalf  of  the  associate  mem- 
bers, thought  this  would  be  of  advantage.  Mr.  Kelly  sug- 
gested they  be  held  in  the  cities  where  the  members  of  the 
board  reside. 

Mr.  Willem  was  in  favor  of  this,  but  Mr.  Udall  said  that 
the  meetings  were  not  intended  to  be  open  ones,  but  were 
only  for  the  members  of  the  board. 

Mr.  VanSyckle  said  that  there  were  times  when  it  might 
not  be  advisable  to  invite  outsiders.  Meetings  might  be 
held  at  Newark  when  it  is  necessary  to  consider  matters 
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by  the  board  alone.  Other  meetings  might  be  held  at  dif- 
ferent localities  and  the  plan  was  worth  trying. 

Mr.  Woolston,  of  Plainfield,  said  the  associate  members 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Executive  Board  might 
be  able  to  harmonize  differences  in  the  local  trade. 

An  associate  member  said  that  some  Jews  had  come  to 
him  and  asked  if  they  would  be  permitted  to  come  to  the 
meetings,  but  he  was  told  they  were  not  wanted.  Some- 
thing should  be  done  to  raise  these  people  to  the  level 
of  those  in  the  Association. 

Mr.  Sanders  said  there  would  be  no  use  holding  the 
meetings  in  different  places  unless  you  could  get  people 
to  come. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  moved  that  this  matter  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Board  to  see  if  they  could  effect  any  im- 
provement in  the  present  method  of  holding  meetings. 

Mr.  Stewart  thought  the  question  of  the  traveling  ex- 
penses of  the  members  should  be  considered. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  VanSyckle  said  he  did  not  think  it  was  right  to  dis- 
criminate ag'ainst  a man  because  of  his  race.  But  let  us 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  getting  in  the  men  that  we 
want  and  are  desirable.  The  only  way  to  do  it  is  for  each 
man  to  do  sSme  missionary  work  on  his  own  account. 

Why  is  there  such  a lack  of  interest  displayed  by  the 
South  Jersey  members  toward  the  State  Association? 

Mr.  Casperson  said  this  was  a hard  question  to  answer. 
There  is  a younger  element  coming  into  the  business  in 
Camden  that  we  are  getting  interested.  Four  of  them 
are  here  this  year.  A good  missionary  work  could  be 
done  there  if  we  can  get  anybody  to  do  it.  We  only  have 
6S  master  painters  at  this  convention. 

Mr.  Henschkel  replied  that  the  question  could  be  an- 
swered in  two  words:  Ignorance  and  indifference. 

Mr.  Casperson  said  it  might  be  possible  to  arouse  an 
enthusiasm  by  holding  the  convention  in  Wildwood. 

Would  it  be  any  benefit  to  change  the  time  of  our  annual 
convention  to  midwinter  and  make  it  a two-day  affair? 

Mr.  Heuschkel  said  it  had  struck  him  that  in  Decem- 
ber most  of  the  painters  were  busy. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  said  the  attendance  at  the  summer  con- 
ventions had  been  waning,  while  at  the  midwinter  con- 
vention it  was  increasing. 

Mr.  Schlosser  thought  the  midsummer  convention  should 
be  held  as  usual,  but  the  midwinter  convention  held  in 
January. 

Considerable  discussion  followed. 

Mr.  Udall  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  attend- 
ance this  year  was  much  larger  than  last  year. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  the 

Report  of  Test  Fence  Committee. 

Mr.  Ekey,  who  had  inspected  the  fence,  reported  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Last  fall  we  gave  two  coats  of  paint  to  some  of  the  1915 
panels.  When  the  1914  panels  were  put  out,  they  got  a 
good  deal  of  dirt  on  them.  They  had  been  painted  inside 
and  were  tacky  when  put  out. 

We  repainted  the  1912  panels,  doing  the  work  outside 
and  they  did  not  discolor  in  the  same  way.  This  proves 
that  outside  painting  is  the  proper  method  for  test  fence 
painting,  for  the  oil  hardens  outside  in  a way  it  will  not 
do  when  the  work  is  done  inside. 

In  the  inspection  of  the  panels  for  1914  as  to  condition 
for  repainting;  checking  that  can’t  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye  is  No.  1.  That  which  can  be  seen  by  the  eye  is  No.  2. 
The  scaling  and  peeling  represent  the  condition  for  re- 
painting. We  finally  determined  in  percentages  in  com- 
parison with  pure  white  lead: — 


No.  1 mixed  paint 75  per  cent. 

No.  2 mixed  paint 52  per  cent. 

No.  3 mixed  paint 80  per  cent. 

No.  4 mixed  paint 60  per  cent. 

No.  5 mixed  paint 77  per  cent. 


In  the  lead  there  is  no  scaling  or  cracking  and  we  put  it 
as  100  per  cent.,  although  this  does  not  mean  it  is  perfect. 
This  gives  the  result  of  the  test  at  the  present  time. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  ‘Schoonmaker,  the  report  was  received 
and  the  committee  continued.  Carried. 

Mr.  Casperson  said  that  in  'South  Jersey  their  paints 
were  spotting,  mostly  white.  This  occurs  in  all  kinds  of 
paints,  especially  in  greens,  even  though  they  have  only 
been  on  three  or  four  months.  We  never  have  had  such 
bad  weather  as  this  year  and  find  it  difficult  to  get  the 
paint  to  dry. 

Mr.  Gardner  said  the  weather  was  partly  responsible, 
but  the  foots  in  the  linseed  oil  was  largely  the  cause.  In 
some  cases  spotting  is  due  to  mildew  and  that  is  almost 
always  due  to  bad  oil.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Ekey’s  report 
he  said  he  doubted  if  it  were  possible  to  get  a 100  per  cent, 
perfect  result  with  white  lead;  10  per  cent,  of  zinc  white 
would  harden  the  paint  surface.  Most  of  the  oil  today 
comes  from  South  American  seed,  and  although  it  is  pure 
linseed  oil,  it  is  not  as  good  drying  oil  as  North  American 
oil. 

Mr.  Heuschkel  said  that  North  American  flax  is  apt  to 
be  mixed  with  rape,  the  seed  of  which  can  be  eliminated 
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by  winnowing,  while  South  American  flaxseed  is  apt  to 
contain  a foreign  seed  which  cannot  readily  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Ekey  said  the  trouble  lies  in  the  Argentine  oil,  which 
is  very  slow  to  dry.  He  added  that  he  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  white  lead  was  a perfect  paint,  but  in  comparing 
the  cracking  and  scaling  shown  in  the  paint  he  took  white 
lead  as  100  per  cent.,  which  showed  no  cracking  or  peeling, 
and  did  not  need  repainting,  while  the  mixed  paints  did 
show  cracking  and  peeling  and  did  need  repainting.  We 
have  no  prejudice  against  the  use  of  zinc  in  paint.  But  I 
have  proved  many  times  that  zinc  does  become  soluble. 

I have  seen  paint  washing  down  on  stone  steps,  land 
analysis  showed  that  the  paint  contained  15  to  20  per  cent, 
of  zinc.  I have  run  across  this  very  often.  And  this  is 
one  reason  why  moisture  will  penetrate  a zinc  paint  and 
cause  it  to>  loosen  off. 

Mr.  Gardner  replied  that  they  had  investigated  cases 
of  washing  and  found  it  occurred  both  in  pure  lead  paints 
and  in  paints  containing  zinc,  and  he  thought  it  was  due 
entirely  to  the  oil.  You  must  use  more  dryers  with  South 
American  oil. 

The  Credentials  Committee  presented  their  report. 

Mr.  Brewster  reported  on  behalf  of  the 

Committee  on  President’s  Address. 

We,  the  Committee  on  President’s  Address,  approve  of 
the  following  recommendations: — ‘First,  that  when  a mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Board  is  absent  from  three  consecu- 
tive meetings  without  a good  excuse  to  offer  that  his 
office  be  declared  vacant  and  the  local  which  he  represents 
or  the  Executive  Board  fill  the  vacancy.  Second,  that  the 
officers  and  members  consider  ways  and  means  of  organ- 
izing the  State. 

Your,  committee  thinks  that  it  would  be  better  to  elect 
an  organizer  and  deputy  organizer  at  this  convention, 
rather  than  in  Executive  Board  meeting. 

We  heartily  approve  of  the  recommendation  to  patronize 
our  associate  members. 

The  wall  paper  question  has  been  referred  to  a commit- 
tee of  three. 

Wm.  OH.  Casperson. 

H.  B.  Brewster. 

The  report  was  accepted. 

Resolutions  Committee. 

Reported  as  follows: — 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation the  system  of  apprentice  shops  that  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  public  school  system  of  Connecticut. 
Adopted. 

Inasmuch  as  the  conditions  governing  the  distribution  of 
wall  hangings  to  the  trade  are  such  as  to  cause  the  mas- 
ter painter  grave  concern  and  as  we  feel  he  is  not  getting 
such  protection  as  should  be  accorded  to  him  by  the  manu- 
facturer and  jobber,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  pat- 
ronize only  such  manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  wall  papers 
who  will  so  price  their  books  in  the  future  as  to  give  the 
master  painter  the  same  percentage  of  financial  remunera- 
tion as  enjoyed  by  him  in  previous  years. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  we  use  our  best  en- 
deavors to  obtain  associate  members  among  the  manufac- 
turers and  jobbers  of  wall  hangings  and  firmly  impress 
on  our  membership  the  necessity  of  giving  associate  mem- 
bers as  near  as  possible  our  entire  business. 

Adopted. 

Report  on  Liability  Insurance. 

The  committee  appointed  to  take  up  the  question  of 
compensation  and  liability  insurance  have  carefully  gone 
over  the  matter  and  find  that  in  their  opinion,  under  the 
arrangement  proposed,  money  can  be  saved  to  members 
of  this  association  and  that  by  the  proposed  agreement 
with  the  Manufacturers’  Liability  Insurance  Company,  this 
association  would  be  in  a position  to  increase  its  mem- 
bership and  strengthen  the  organization.  We  would  rec- 
ommend that  this  convention  give  this  matter  its  earnest 
attention.  ■ 

On  motion  this  report  was  referred  to  the  Executive 
Board  w ith  full  power  to  act. 

The  Nominating  Committee  made  its  report  and  the 
convention  proceeded  to  the 

Election  of  Officers. 

President,  George  Udall,  Morristown. 

Vice-President,  Robert  Turton,  New  Brunswick. 
Secretary,  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  Newark. 

Treasurer,  H.  L.  Bartholomew,  New  Brunswick. 

State  Organizer,  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  Newark. 

Executive  Board. 

E.  F.  Schlosser,  Hoboken. 

Maynes  Potter,  Orange. 

Fred  Horsefield,  Morristown. 

W.  J.  Fowler,  Elizabeth. 

Charles  Hecht,  Newark. 

Henry  Cook.  Trenton 
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Matthew  William,  Engelwood. 

T.  G.  Neil,  Paterson. 

C.  B.  Crystal,  Summit. 

Chas.  Rogge,  Upper  Montclair. 

R.  F.  Woolston,  Plainfield. 

Harry  W.  Metz,  Asbury  Park. 

Everett  Eden,  New  Brunswick. 

C.  W.  Hellegers,  Passaic. 

J.  F.  Taangard,  Perth  Amboy. 

L.  C.  Davis,  Somerville. 

W.  H.  Casperson,  Camden. 

C.  E.  Blakeslee,  Crawford. 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS. 

E.  P.  Jones,  National  Lead  Company. 

T.  L.  Keating,  Muralo  Company. 

R.  L.  Doggett,  Valentine  & Co. 

International  Executive  Board  Member— (Henry  Witt,  Jr., 
Newark. 

Delegates  to  International  Convention — Charles  Green- 
halgh,  William  Christiansen  and  Robert  Turton. 

Alternates — Henry  Schoonmaker,  W.  H.  Casperson  and 
Alex,  Stewart. 

President  Christiansen  thanked  the  officers  and  the  asso- 
ciate members,  as  well  as  the  members.  He  thanked  the 
associate  members  for  their  entertainment. 

The  newly  elected  officers  were  then  installed. 

H.  D.  Bartholomew  stated  that  he  had  been  elected 
treasurer  for  the  ninth  consecutive  term-. 

Mr.  Pierson  asked  that  a committee  be  appointed  to 
meet  with  a committee  from  the  material  men  and  ask 
that  prices  be  advanced  to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  'Hellegers  said  you  can  do  nothing  unless  you  can 
get  the  entire  trade  in  the  membership. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  moved  that  such  a committee  be  ap- 
pointed. Carried. 

President  Udall  appointed  Messrs.  Pierson,  Schoonmaker 
and  Brewster. 

Mr.  Heuschkel  asked  that  the  Executive  Board  take  up 
the  question  of  overhead  charges. 

The  place  for  the  midwinter  meeting  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Board. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  moved  a rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
clergyman,  the  Mayor’s  representative,  the  proprietor  of 
the  hotel,  The  Painters  Magazine,  Carpets,  Wall  Papers 
and  Curtains,  and  all  others  who  had  contributed  to  the 
good  of  the  Association.  Carried. 

J.  C.  Kelly  spoke  of  the  services  of  the  retiring  president, 
William  Christiansen,  who  had  done  so  much  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  Association.  On  behalf  of  the  associate 
members,  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  all  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended. 

Mr.  (Heuschkel  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  associate 
members.  Mr.  Casperson  also  spoke  of  their  efforts  for  the 
organization.  We  must  get  the  master  painters  in  the 
State  more  interested  in  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Christiansen  a rising  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  the  associate  members. 

A similar  vote  was  given  to  ex-President  Christiansen 
for  his  faithful  services. 

The  convention  adjourned  at  1.45  p.  m. 


THE  TRAVELERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Paint  Travelers’  Association  of  New  Jersey  held  a 
special  meeting  in  the  convention  hall,  Thursday,  July  27, 
just  after  the  adjournment  of  the  morning  session  to  dis- 
cuss plans  for  an  outing. 

Mr.  Kelly  moved  that  an  outing  be  held  in  September, 
to  be  confined  to  the  Travelers’  Association  and  the  men 
in  the  trade— to  be  a stag  affair — and  that  a committee  of 
three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  with  full  power  to  make 
all  necessary  arrangements. 

Mr.  Reep  thought  late  in  August  would  probably  be  a 
better  time. 

Mr.  Kelly’s  motion  was  carried. 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Dunlap  that  the  price  was 
not  to  exceed  $5.  Carried. 

Messrs.  Kelly,  Bowker  and  Keating  were  appointed  as 
the  committee. 

Mr.  Groom  said: — One  of  our  members  has  gone  off  and 
done  something  without  asking  any  of  the  members  any- 
thing about  it.  He  is  not  only  a member,  but  one  of  our 
officers.  He  went  off  and  did  this  thing  and  never  told 
us  anything  about  it.  Mr.  Lahey  has  pulled  off  a mean 
trick  upon  us.  He  should  have  notified  us  before  he  went 
off  and  got  married.  So  we  thought  we  would  get  together 
and  dig  up  something  to  remind  him  that  he  must  never 
do  such  a thing  again  without  notifying  us. 

He  then  handed  Mr,  Lahey  a box  containing  a baby 
ra  ttle. 

Mr.  Lahey  said  he  had  agreed  not  to  talk  too  much.  If 
he  could  not  make  good  use  of  the  rattle,  he  would  save 
it  and  give  it  to  some  of  his  bachelor  friends  In  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

“Now  take  this  and  give  it  to  Mrs.  Lahey,”  said  Mr. 
Groom,  as  he  handed  the  secretary  a large  package.  On 
being  opened  it  was  found  to  contain  two  large  boxes,  and 
these  in  turn  disclosed  two  handsome  silver  dishes. 


Mr.  Lahey  thanked  the  members  for  their  gift  and  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation. 

The  members  then  sang: — ‘‘For  He’s  a Jolly  Good  Fel- 
low.” 

On  motion  the  Travelers’  meeting  adjourned. 


CONVENTION  NOTES. 

Everybody  was  pleased  with  the  improvements  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Hotel  Brunswick  since  the  last  conven- 
tion. The  lobbies  have  been  enlarged,  the  bedrooms  sup- 
plied with  running  water  and  the  whole  hotel  has  been 
remodeled  and  made  up  to  date  in  every  particular.  Tet, 
in  spite  of  all  this  stylishness,  Mr.  Parson  continues  to 
be  the  same  genial  host  and  to  do  all  that  he  can  to 
make  the  stay  of  the  convention  visitors  pleasant.  So  far 
the  Association  has  failed  to  find  any  other  place  as  con- 
venient and  desirable  to  hold  a summer  convention  as  As- 
bury Park,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a better  hotel 
than  the  Brunswick. 


Whether  it  was  the  offer  of  a prize  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  there  were  more  present  at  the  opening  session  than 
at  any  previous  convention  for  some  years.  It  is  a pity, 
however,  that  some  paper  had  not  been  put  down  on  the 
program  for  Wednesday  afternoon,  for  there  would  have 
been  ample  time  to  read  and  discuss  it  and  more  time 
would  have  been  left  on  Thursday  to  devote  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  papers  that  were  read,  most  of  which  did 
not  get  all  the  attention  they  deserved. 


A theatre  party  was  on  the  program  for  Wednesdav 
evening,  followed  by  an  ice  cream  debauch  at  Day’s. 
Maybe  “debauch”  is  not  exactly  the  proper  word  to  de- 
scribe the  very  decorous  party  that  enjoyed  the  frozen 
dainty  for  which  this  place  is  famous,  but  it  will  have 
to  serve  for  the  lack  of  a better  term.  While  all  those 
who  participated  said  they  enjoyed  themselves,  the  even- 
ing was  so  hot  that  the  large  number  who  remained  at 
the  hotel  and  indulged  in  conversation  on  the  broad  veran- 
dahs also  expressed  themselves  as  perfectly  satisfied  with 
their  way  of  enjoying  the  evening. 


For  ladies  only,  was  the  word  passed  out  when  the  in- 
vitations were  extended  for  an  automobile  trip  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon.  We  don’t  know  how  many  mere  men  were 
required  to  go  along  as  pilots,  but  we  presume  some  of 
the  salesmen  found  it  to  be  necessary. 


Everybody  was  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  change 
that  was  made  in  the  form  of  entertainment  furnished  by 
the  associate  members.  It  is  true  that  the  Executive 
Board  were  responsible  for  cutting  out  the  afternoon  and 
evening  that  had  previously  been  given  up  to  a jollifica- 
tion and  shore  dinners  on  Thursday  of  convention  week, 
and  they  notified  the  supply  men  that  they  must  be  satis- 
fied with  an  evening.  But  even  though  they  were  thus 
restricted,  they  managed  to  furnish  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable entertainments  that  the  Association  has  ever  had. 
Everyone  was  invited  to  the  convention  hall  at  eight- 
thirty,  and  as  there  were  seats  to  spare,  an  invitation  was 
also  extended  to  guests  of  the  hotel,  not  connected  with 
the  Association,  to  take  part  in  this  part  of  the  evening's 
entertainment,  which  consisted  of  an  excellent  vaudeville 
program,  the  various  numbers  of  which  were  given  by  pro- 
fessional talent  of  a high  class.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
performance,  the  members  and  associate  members  and 
their  guests  were  invited  to  the  dining  room,  where  an 
enjoyable  luncheon  was  served,  space  being  left  in  the 
center  of  the  floor  for  dancing.  At  intervals  cabaret  stunts 
were  given  by  the  talent  that  had  entertained  the  partv 
earlier  in  the  evening.  It  was  one  o’clock  before  the  fun 
came  to  a close. 


It  needed  no  signboard.  That  benign  and  supremely 
contented  expression  on  Lahey’s  face  proclaimed  to  the 
initiated  that  he  had  just  been  married.  But  why  did  he 
not  bring  her  along  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertions 
to  the  doubting  Thomases  among  his  fellow  travelers’ 


Haas  and  Clark  are  certainly  enthusiastic  representa- 
tives of  James  B.  Sipe  & Co.  Not  contented  with  button- 
holing the  painters  all  day  and  making  them  listen  to  the 
merits  of  their  goods,  they  talked  about  them  to  one  an- 
other half  the  night.  And  so  enthusiastic  did  they  grow 
over  the  merits  of  Japan  Oil  and  Enameloil  that  the  man 
in  the  next  room  couldn’t  make  out  whether  Haas  was 
trying  to  sell  Clark  or  vice  versa. 


After  all.  where  was  Witt’s  wife? 


So  far  as  we  can  remember  Blakeslee  was  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Executive  Board  who  has  re- 
ported back  to  his  State  Association  a detailed  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  that  body  at  its  midsummer  meeting 


A good  many  of  the  guests  of  the  hotel  stopped  in  to 
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see  the  exhibition  of  practical  work  and  seemed  to  be 
much  interested  in  it.  One  of  the  features  that  particu- 
larly attracted  the  attention  of  these  visitors  was  the  dis- 
play of  five  decorated  panels  from  the  Boardman  Appren- 
tice Shops  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Charles  E.  Van  Syckle  has  become  a sort  of  Siamese 
twin  in  the  Association  for  he  is  an  ex-president  and  at 
the  same  time  is  an  associate  member,  representing  the 
J.  J.  Hockenjos  Company,  of  Newark. 


The  heavy  rain  of  Tuesday  afternoon  did  not  make  it 
any  easier  for  A.  G.  Schumann  and  J.  C.  Kelly  to  drive 
down  from  Brooklyn  over  wet  and  in  some  places  muddy 
roads.  But  you  can’t  prevent  the  Moller  & Schumann 
Company  people  from  getting  there,  to  sing  the  praises  of 
Hilo. 


William  Gloecker  was  another  man  who  sang  the 
praises  of  Hilo. 

W.  A.  Robertson,  from  the  Hanlon  & Goodman  Com- 
pany, wondered  why  he  had  so  much  difficulty  in  getting 
any  speed  from  his  auto,  till  he  compared  notes  about 
the  wet  roads  with  Schumann. 


C.  Wesley  Reep  is  one  of  those  men  with  a smile  you  al- 
ways like  to  meet  at  a convention.  The  Thomson  Wood 
Finishing  'Company  send  him  out  to  preach  the  merits  of 
Porcelite. 


E.  P.  Jones,  from  New  York,  and  W.  P.  Schofield,  of 
Philadelphia,  represented  the  “Dutch  Boy.” 


P.  W.  Nelson  was  there  himself  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  P.  W.  Nelson  Company  and  incidentally  to 
represent  the  E.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Company  and  the 
Leadoil  Company. 


A room  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  contained  an  exhibit 
of  Bridgeport  Standard  stains  and  finishes,  presided  over 
by  A.  H.  Hoover  and  Ph.  E.  Harth. 


E.  H.  Ervin,  who  gave  the  very  practical  address  on  mak- 
ing more  money  from  the  sale  of  wall  paper,  was  a mem- 
ber of  a well  known  wall  paper  firm  in  Philadelphia  be- 
fore his  connection  with  M.  H.  Birge  & Sons  Company. 


Carl  Watter  just  naturally  was  there  to  help  the  mem- 
bers keep  the  J.  J.  Hockenjos  Company  in  mind. 


Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.,  were  ably  represented  by  the 
genial  George  D.  Groom. 


“The  Lead  with  the  Spread”  was  represented  by  W.  B. 
Dunlap,  who  makes  Philadelphia  his  headquarters  in  trav- 
eling for  the  Carter  White  Lead  Company. 


John  J.  Keating  was  present  in  the  interests  of  the  Mu- 
ralo  Company. 


The  Newark  Varnish  Works  sent  F.  Andres  to  the  con- 
vention. He  is  a whole  host  in  himself. 


R.  L.  Doggett — of  course  he  was  there,  because  there 
is  no  man  among  the  associate  members  who  takes  a 
greater  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Association  than 
he  does.  Of  course,  he  is  also  a loyal  representative  of 
Valentine  & Co. 


Robert  O.  Beebe,  the  director  of  the  Boardman  Appren- 
tice iShops,  of  New  Haven,  had  never  been  to  a Jersey 
coast  resort  before,  and  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  of  Asbury  Park,  the  sandy  beach  so  different  from 
Connecticut,  but  above  all  he  expressed  surprise  at  the 
extent  of  the  town  and  the  solid  character  of  its  business 
buildings  and  all-the-year-round  residences. 

He  lives  in  Elizabeth  and  he  represents  F.  W.  Devoe 
and  C.  T.  Raynolds  Company.  His  name  is  Harry  D.  Bow- 
ker,  and  everybody  who  knows  him  likes  him.  Enough 
said. 


Enamolin  was  praised  by  Rolland  C.  Munier — and  he 
doesn’t  forget  the  other  good  things  made  by  Emil  Cai- 
man & Co. 


Geo.  H.  Silviera  doesn’t  forget  to  let  people  know  that 
Berry  Brothers,  Ir,c.,  make  varnishes  you  can  depend 
upon,  even  though  he  is  at  a convention. 


F.  J.  Higgins  went  to  Asbury  Park  to  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  Matheson  Lead  Company,  and  he  did  it  in 
a perfectly  satisfactory  manner. 


Fredk.  P.  Bohnet  and  John  J.  Hasselman  represented 
Benjamin  Moore  & Co. 
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C.  M.  Gifford,  as  usual,  looked  after  the  interests  of  the 
Armitage  Varnish  Company. 


The  interests  of  the  Exold  Manufacturing  Company  were 
well  looked  after  by  Mr.  Winters.  The  reason  his  face 
doesn’t  show  among  the  Travelers’  Association  group  is 
that  he  hasn’t  been  initiated  yet  and  he  had  some  slight 
misgivings  as  to  what  the  boys  might  do  to  him  when 
they  get  busy,  if  peradventure  he  had  joined  the  group  of 
actually-ins. 


CONNECTICUT  SOCIETY  OUTING. 

AN  urgent  lettter  has  been  sent  to  all  the  reputable 
master  painters  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  invit- 
ing them  to  come  to  the  ninth  annual  outing  of  the 
Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  Con- 
necticut, which  will  be  held  at  Tabard  Inn,  Morris  Cove, 
New  Haven,  on  Saturday,  August  19. 

The  proceedings  will  begin  with  a meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board,  which  will  be  called  to  order  at  9.30  a.  m. 
Meanwhile  the  members  who  come  early  will  find  plenty 
to  do  to  amuse  them  until  the  society  meeting  is  called 
to  order  at  10  a.  m. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  routine  business  of  the  Society 
an  address  will  be  delivered  by  William  G.  Baxter,  of 
Hartford,  on  the  subject,  “Do  we  owe  it  to  the  honest  and 
reliable  workmen  already  in  our  employ  to  insist  upon  the 
newcomer  getting  a recommendation  from  his  last  em- 
ployer?’’ 

Addresses  will  also  be  delivered  by  Charles  R.  Turner, 
Connecticut  member  of  the  International  Executive  Board, 
and  Clarence  L.  Beardsley,  chairman  of  the  local  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  arrangements  for  the  next  International 
convention. 

Then  will  come  the  sports.  They  include  a baseball  game 
between  teams  from  Hartford  and  Bridgeport;  quoit  pitch- 
ing contest  between  teams  from  Hartford,  Bridgeport  and 
Waterbury;  tire  rolling,  two-legged  race,  high  jumping 
and  fat  men’s  race. 

Next  comes  the  shore  dinner,  which  will  be  served  at 
1 o'clock.  Don’t  miss  that,  for  the  “Order  of  Eats”  shows 
a most  delicious  program. 

After  dinner  comes  an  address  by  President  J.  P.  Ennis 
and  another  by  Organizer  J.  L.  White,  Jr.  Also  addresses 
on  trade  schools  and  a stereopticon  exhibition,  showing 
views  of  the  work  done  in  the  New  Haven  School,  by 
Dr.  D.  L.  Ireton. 

This  brings  the  formal  program  to  a close,  but  it  only 
faintly  indicates  all  that  the  members  are  going  to  get  in 
the  way  of  intellectual  and  social  enjoyment. 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  summer  event  which  the  members  of  the  Toronto 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  look 
forward  to  with  delightful  anticipation  is  the  an- 
nual picnic  and  games.  It  is  on  this  occasion  that  their 
families  and  friends  of  the  supply  houses  gather  for  an 
afternoon  of  unalloyed  pleasure.  After  twice  having  to  he 
postponed  on  account  of  inclement  weather,  the  picnic 
took  place  on  July  7 at  “Northlew,”  the  beautiful  resi- 
dence and  grounds  of  W.  M.  Weeks,  in  Alexandra  Gar- 
dens. Although  the  city  sweltered  in  90  degrees  in  the 
shade,  yet  the  merry-making  picnickers  found  the  day 
ideal,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  clustering  shade  trees, 
which  intercepted  “Old  Sol’s”  scorching  rays  and  rendered 
the  grounds  a veritable  “valley  of  delight,”  through  which 
the  gentle  zephyrs  scampered,  thus  tempering  the  other- 
wise oppressive  atmosphere  to  a point  most  enjoyable.  As 
one  stood  on  the  highlands  and  overlooked  the  valley,  the 
scene  presented  was  charming.  The  white-clad  men,  the 
gaily  attired  ladies  and  the  romping  children  afforded  a 
fitting  subject  for  the  brush  of  the  artist. 

As  usual,  the  one  great  event  of  the  afternoon  was  the 
titanic  struggle  between  the  Master  Painters  and  Supply 
House  representatives  for  the  baseball  supremacy  of  “crea- 
tion.” The  line-up  of  the  teams  was  as  follows:  — 

Master  Painters — Wood,  p.;  Taylor,  2b.;  Cox,  rf.;  Paris, 
If.;  Hughes,  ss.;  Vernon,  c.;  Aldridge,  cf. ; Stevenson,  lb.; 
Alexander,  3b. 

Supply  Men — Cotton,  c.;  Malone,  lb.;  Booth,  cf.;  Sharpe, 
p. ; Longbottom,  ss.;  Hare,  rf. ; Taylor,  2b.;  O’Neill,  3b.- 
Ford,  If. 

After  the  strenuous  weeks  of  practice,  which  had  been 
put  in  under  the  tutelage  of  a National  League  expert, 
both  teams  looked  in  the  pink  of  condition  as  they  took 
their  respective  positions  in  the  field.  The  Supply  Men 
won  the  toss  and  elected  to  bat.  Smoky  Wood  ascended 
the  mound  for  the  Painters,  with  the  air  of  a Christy  Mat- 
thewson,  but  even  with  big,  foxy  Vernon  at  the  receiving 
c'd,  they  could  not  shake  the  nerve  of  the  determined 


Supply  batters.  They  had  their  swatting  togs  on,  and  be- 
fore the  third  out  was  registered  four  runners  had  crossed 
the  plate.  This  was  a disastrous  start.  But  wait. 

Then  came  on  the  Painters.  Freddy  Sharpe  and  Bob 
Cotton  were  in  the  points  for  the  Supplies.  They  looked 
the  part  of  veterans,  and  the  way  Freddy  whipped  them 
over  was  something  beautiful  to  behold.  One  strike,  two 
strikes,  was  called  on  Bobby  Wood,  and  it  looked  as 
though  a strike  out  was  about  to  be  chaiked  up,  but  one 
ball,  two  balls,  three  balls,  and  Bobbie  had  Freddy  where 
he  wanted  him.  Oh,  say,  what  Bobby  did  to  that  ball  was 
a shame.  It  is  going  yet.  And  as  Bobby  crossed  the  plate 
with  the  first  complete  circuit,  the  applause  from  the 
ladies  was  deafening.  This  put  vim  into  the  batters,  but 
none  could  repeat,  and  the  innings  closed  with  the  Paint- 
ers one  behind  in  the  count.  Both  teams  drew  a blank  in 
the  next  attempt.  In  the  third,  three  runs  were  coralled 
by  each.  In  the  fourth  there  was  nothing  doing  by  either. 
But  in  the  fifth  the  Supplies  began  with  a terrific  can- 
nonading. Everybody  hit  the  ball.  The  fielders  were  fall- 
ing all  over  themselves.  Hughes  made  a little  speech, 
which  must  go  unpublished,  the  umpire  threatening  him 
with  suspension.  Everything  had  gone  to  pieces.  The 
acrobatic  Vernon  was  grabbing  at  everything  but  the  ball, 
with  the  result  that  nine  tallies  had  been  bagged  before 
Hare  put  the  quietus  on  the  rumpus  by  striking  out.  The 
Painters  were  not  discouraged.  They  came  in  determined 
to  wipe  out  the  disgrace.  The  first  man  up  was  easily  re- 
tired. Hughes  was  next  at  bat.  His  teeth  were  set.  He 
remembered  what  the  umpire  had  threatened.  He  gave 
that  official  a withering  glance  as  he  called  strike  one.  He 
would  like  to  have  struck  him,  but  he  turned  and  wreaked 
his  vengeance  on  the  ball  instead.  Such  a mighty  souce. 
The  ball  was  last  seen  passing  over  the  giant  elm  at  the 
remotest  end  of  the  grounds.  It  was  feared  that  Hare 
would  not  get  back  in  time  for  supper,  but  he  did.  Hughes 
ambled  around  the  bases,  a revengeful  smile  lighting  up 
his1  Irish  countenance.  Just  what  he  said  to  the  umpire 
as  he  passed  second  base  Mac  would  not  divulge.  The 
Painters  looked  to  be  taking  on  a new  lease  of  life,  but 
they  faded  away  and  only  succeeded  in  getting  another 
man  over  the  plate  before  the  side  was  retired.  The  6ixth 
was  a blank  for  the  Supplies,  the  Painters  adding  one 
more  in  their  half.  In  the  seventh  the  Supplies  added  two, 
while  the  Painters  notched  another  in  their  spasm.  In 
the  eighth  the  Supplies  uncorked  another  tornado,  and  be- 
fore their  disheartened  opponents  could  stem  the  tide  they 
had  annexed  seven  more  runs.  This  apparently  took  all 
the  wind  out  of  the  Painters’  sails,  for  the  best  they  could 
do  was  to  add  one  more  solitary  tally  to  their  string.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  destruction  they  had  already  wrought, 
the  Supplies  put  on  three  more  in  their  ninth  inning.  The 
Painters  were  now  all  in.  Their  wings  were  trailing.  A 
blank  was  all  that  rewarded  their  ninth  procession.  The 
score  by  innings  was  as  follows:  — 


' 123456789 

Supplies  4 0 3 0 9 0 2 7 3—28 

Painters  3 0 3 0 2 1 1 1 0—11 


In  the  unavoidable  and  much  regretted  absence  of  “Sen- 
ator” O’Hearn,  Mac  Sinclair  umpired  on  the  bases,  and 
Chas.  W.  Landon  at  the  plate.  The  umps.  received  the 
usual  bouquets  both  from  the  fans  and  the  players,  but 
these  gentlemen  were  above  taking  any  notice  of  the 
“mob,”  and  confined  themselves  to  giving  fair  and  impar- 
tial decisions  on  the  various  perplexing  situations  which 
arose.  The  frequent  heart-to-heart  talks  they  had  with 
each  other  showed  the  intense  interest  which  they  were 
taking  in  the  game.  We  pass  no  comment  on  their  vile  de- 
cisions, enough  to  say  that  Mac  won  out.  Forget  it.  The 
game  was  a splendid  one  from  a spectator’s  standpoint, 
being  filled  with  thrilling  incidents  which  only  lack  of 
space  prevents  from  narrating. 

After  the  tumult  and  the  uproar  had  subsided,  the 
other  sports  of  the  afternoon  were  run  oft  and  resulted  as 
follows:  — 

Little  Tot’s  Race — All  the  contestants  received  a prize. 

Race  (boys  under  7) — 1,  Jack  Weekes;  2,  Ted  Alexan- 
der; 3,  Arthur  Cheshire. 

Race  (girls  under  7) — 1,  G.  Brooks;  2,  Phyllis  Dougal; 
3,  Lilly  Robinson. 

Race  (boys  under  10) — 1,  Ralph  Weekes;  2,  Jack 
Weeke;  3,  Spencer  Cheshire. 

Race  (girls  under  10) — 1,  Marjory  Galbraith;  2,  Mar- 
jory Dougal;  3,  Jean  Downing. 

Race  (boys  under  14) — 1,  Harold  Weekes;  2,  Art.  Tay- 
lor; 3,  Armor  Weekes. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 

Race  (girls  under  14) — 1,  Isabel  Cheshire;  2,  Norma 
Billings;  3,  Marion  Aldridge. 

Consolation — Prizes  were  given  to  all  children  who  were 
not  winners  in  the  races. 

Guessing  Contest — 1,  Miss  Paris;  2,  Miss  Aldridge. 

Nail  Driving — -(ladies  only) — 1,  Mrs.  Dale;  2,  Mrs.  W. 
M.  Weekes. 

Young  Ladies’  Race — 1,  Miss  Weekes;  2,  Miss  Crysler; 
3,  Miss  Simpson. 

Tether  Ball — No  prizes  awarded.  Contest  not  com- 
pleted on  account  of  darkness. 

The  various  events  were  well  contested,  a number  of  the 
successful  contestants  winning  out  only  by  inches.  One 
of  the  jokers  remarked  at  the  conclusion  of  the  nail  driv- 
ing contest  by  the  ladies,  that  it  was  now  an  easy  matter 
to  pick  the  “hubbies”  who  were  well  “hammered”  at  home. 

An  appetizing  luncheon  was  served  by  the  ladies  and 
heartily  partaken  of  by  all  present. 

Stewart  N.  Hughes,  in  his  usual  happy  and  humorous 
manner,  moved  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Weekes  for  the  use  of  their  beautiful  grounds^ 

The  motion  was  seconded  in  a few  chosen  words  by 
J.  R.  Robinson,  president  of  the  Association. 
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Mr.  Weekes,  in  replying,  spoke  of  the  pleasure  which  it 
had  given  both  Mrs.  Weekes  and  himsglf  to  welcome  the 
members  of  the  Toronto  Association,  together  with  their 
families  and  friends.  He  hoped  this  was  but  the  first  of 
many  such  happy  gatherings  that  may  take  place  in  the 
future.  He  could  assure  the  friends  that  they  would  al- 
ways find  a hearty  welcome  at  “Northlew.” 

The  committee  in  charge  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
great  success  which  attended  their  efforts. 


PREPARING  FOR  THE  NEW  HAVEN 
CONVENTION. 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  associate  members  of  the 
Connecticut  Society  of  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators, to  which  representatives  of  the  paint  trade 
are  invited,  will  be  held  Friday  evening,  August  18,  at 
8 p.  m.,  in  the  Master  Painters’  Club  Room,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Building,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
an  organization  and  considering  plans  for  the  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  to  be  held  in  that  city,  Feb- 
ruary, 1917. 


Notices  from  Secretary  McGhan 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, held  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  Monday,  July  17,  the 
following  program  for  the  annual  convention  to  be  held 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  13,  14,  15  and  16,  1917, 
was  adopted: — 

“Cost  Accounting,”  by  Honorable  William  C.  Redfield, 
Secretary  Department  of  Commerce,  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

“A  Business  Talk,”  by  O.  C.  Harn,  advertising  manager 
National  Lead  Company. 

“The  Paint  Pigment  Industry  of  the  World — the  Effect 
of  the  War — Developments  of  Research,  and  a Brief  Fore- 
cast of  Future  Conditions,”  by  Professor  H.  A.  Gardner, 
assistant  director  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

“Merchandising  of  Wall  Paper  and  Correction  of  the 
Evils  in  the  Wall  Paper  Business,”  by  representative  of 
the  M.  H.  Birge  & Sons  Co. 

“Work  of  Experimental  Stations  of  Various  Agriculture 
Departments  Relative  to  Flaxseed,  and  Their  Develop- 
ment,” by  Professor  H.  A.  Bolley,  of  the  North  Dakota 
State  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  N.  D. 


“Commercial  Linseed  Oil,”  by  Professor  C.  D.  Holley,  of 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Forenoon  of  second  day  is  to  be  devoted  to  discussion  ' 
of  trade  schools,  vocational  training,  and  visiting  the 
Boardman  Shops,  and  under  head  of  Reports  of  Commit- 
tees, such  important  committees  will  report  as  that  on 
"Paint  Legislation”  and  “Mutual  Insurance.” 

The  program  is  regarded  as  one  of  exceptional  worth, 
and  should  attract  a large  attendance  at  the  New  Haven 
convention. 

The  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  H.  McGhan,  is  vis- 
iting all  of  the  State  conventions.  Leaving  Cedar  Point, 
Ohio,  where  the  Ohio  State  convention  is  being  held,  he 
is  going  to  Beloit,  Wis.,  to  attend  the  Wisconsin  State 
convention,  beginning  July  25,  the  New  Jersey  State  con- 
vention at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  beginning  July  26,  the  Illi- 
nois State  convention  at  Springfield,  111.,  beginning  Au- 
gust 1,  and  the  Missouri  State  convention  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  beginning  August  7.  Being  unable  to  attend  the  con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  July  25,  26  and 
27,  similar  dates  as  the  Wisconsin  State  convention,  Mr. 
McGhan  has  forwarded  a paper  on  “Cost  Accounting”  to 
the  Colorado  State  convention. 

* A.  H.  McGhan. 

Washington,  July  21. 


The  attractive  window  display  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying illustration  was  made  by  Alexander  Grant, 
134-136  East  Genesee  street,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
purpose  of  featuring  the  Kyanize  products,  manufac- 
tured by  the  Boston  Varnish  Company.  It  won  third 
prize  in  a recent  competition  instituted  by  that  com- 


pany. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


M.  W.  M.  P.  ASSOCIATION  CONVENTION 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 

To  All  Maintenance  of  Way  Officials,  Master 
Foremen  Painters  and  Supply  Men,  Greeting. 

THE  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Master  Painters’  Association  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, at  the  Hotel  Walton,  October  17,  18  and  19,  1916. 

All  master  and  foremen  painters  should  make  appli- 
cation in  ample  time  for  proper  transportation  and  leave 
of  absence  to  enable  them  to  attend. 

Master  and  foremen  painters  who  are  not  members  of 
our  Association  are  cordially  invited  to  be  present  at 
the  convention. 

The  object  of  our  Association  is  the  bettermemt  and 
increasing  efficiency  of  the  foreman  painter.  Its  mem- 
bers are  practical  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
seeking  to  attain  better  knowledge  of  the  craft  by  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  different  materials  used  upon 
steel,  wood,  concrete,  etc.;  profiting  by  the  experience 
of  their  fellow  craftsmen  and  endeavoring  to  give  better 
service  to  their  respective  companies. 

I would  further  suggest  that  all  master  and  foremen 
painters  bring  photographs  or  views  of  difficult  and  in- 
teresting work  for  exhibition  at  the  convention. 

We  have  secured  the  following  rates  at  the  Hotel  Wal- 
ton (European  plan):  — 

$1.50  per  day  and  up  for  one  person,  without  bath. 

$2  per  day  and  up  for  one  person,  with  bath. 

Sincerely, 

Fred  C.  Rieboldt, 

President  M.  of  W.  M.  P.  Association. 
PROGRAM. 

Call  to  order,  Tuesday,  October  17,  9.45  a.  m. 

Prayer. 

Addresses  of  welcome — Honorable  Thos.  B.  Smith, 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  and  Howard  B.  French,  president 
Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

President’s  address, 'F.  C.  Rieboldt,  master  painter,  C. 
M.  and  St.  P.  Ry„  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Secretary-treasurer’s  report,  F.  W.  Hager,  master 
painter,  the  Denver  Road,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

“Preservative  Coatings  for  Iron  and  Steel,”  Leo  P. 
Nemzek,  chief  chemist  John  Lucas  •&  Co. 

TUESDAY,  2 P.  M. 

“Application  of  Fire  Resisting  Paints,”  H.  J.  Barkley, 
master  painter  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Carbondale,  111. 

“Fire  Resisting  Paints,”  W.  A.  Clapp,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

“Reducing  Fire  Losses,”  G.  F.  Johnson,  Pyrolin  Prod- 
ucts Company,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

"Safety  First,”  M.  F.  Ebel,  master  painter  C.  H.  and 
D.  Ry.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  18,  9.45  A.  M. 

Illustrated  lecture  on  paint,  H.  A.  Gardner,  Institute 
of  Industrial  Research,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Maintenance 
Painting  of  Railway  Bridges,’’  W.  S.  Lacher,  associate 
editor,  Railway  Maintenance  Engineer,  Chicago,  111. 

“The  Sanitary  Value  of  Paint,”  E.  W.  Lutes,  director 
of  research,  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

“What  This  Association  Has  Accomplished  for  the 
Railways,”  A.  B.  Phelps,  master  painter  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  18,  2 P.  M. 

“The  Master  Painter’s  Position  in  Relation  with  the 
Corporation  and  His  Men,”  H.  E.  Conrad,  master  painter 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

“The  Influence  of  Pigments  on  Paint  Permanency,” 
Malcolm  McNaughton,  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Com- 
pany, Jersey  City,  and  a member  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Testing  Materials. 

“Benefits  the  Railways  Receive  from  This  Associa- 


tion,” Ole  Stubstad,  master  painter  C.  and  N.  W.  Ry., 
Winona,  Minn. 

“The  Accounting  of  Labor  and  Material.” 

“Finishing  Each  Job  Complete.” 

“The  Advantage  of  Motor  Cars  Over  Hand  Power.’’ 
“The  Treatment  of  Cast  Iron  Radiators.” 

“Stencils  in  the  Field.” 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  19,  9.45  A.  M. 
Questions  asked  and  answered. 

Exhibit  of  photographs  of  difficult  and  interesting 
work. 

Selection  of  next  meeting  place. 

Election  of  officers. 

Final  appointments. 

Motion  to  adjourn. 

THURSDAY,  P.  M. 

Visit  Independence  Hall. 


President  Hengeveld  desires,  through  these  col- 
umns, to  extend  to  all  master  car  and  locomotive  paint- 
ers and  their  assistants  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  a most  cordial  and  urgent  invitation  to  attend 
the  next  annual  convention  of  the  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters’  Association,  which  convenes  at  Atlantic 
City,  September  12.  He  invites  particular  attention  to 
the  fine  program  provided,  and  to  the  prospect  for  one 
of  the  most  instructive  and  delightful  meetings  in  the 
history  of  the  Association.  The  social  features  of  the 
conventions  are  always  pleasant,  and  with  these  ties  that 
bind  comes  the  charm  of  America’s  chief  seaside  play- 
ground. Come  and  feel  the  grip  of  President  Hengeveld’s 
friendly  hand  and  be  nourished  by  the  hospitality  of  as 
fine  a body  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  the  country  ar- 
fords.  The  Association,  and  Atlantic  City,  bid  you  wel- 
come, and  your  attendance  will  mean  for  you  the  pleas- 
ure of  a lifetime. 

Government  hospital  cars,  now  under  construc- 
tion at  the  Pullman  Car  Works,  are  to  have  a class  of 
finish  applied  to  them  second  to  none.  The  outside  of 
these  cars  are  to  be  painted  maroon,  and  Master  Painter 
W.  A.  Breithaupt  is  expected  to  turn  the  trick  of  finish- 
ing that  makes  him  an  exalted  ruler  in  the  craft. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  has  arranged 

to  pay  to  the  beneficiaries  of  each  employe  dying,  while 
in  the  company’s  service,  and  who  has  been  in  its  em- 
ploy continuously  for  two  or  more  years,  a sum  equal 
to  5 per  cent,  of  the  pay  received  by  him  during  the 
twelve  months  preceding  his  death,  multiplied  by  the 
years  of  unbroken  service.  In  no  case,  however,  may  a 
benefit  exceed  $3,000  or  be  less  than  $250.  The  company, 
according  to  President  Ripley,  is  to  try  out  the  plan  for 
two  years  only,  and  distinctly  reserves  the  right,  at  any 
time  after  the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  to  cancel  or 
modify  all  or  so  much  of  the  arrangement  as  may  seem 
necessary  or  expedient  to  it. 

For  something  like  ten  days,  following  the  first 

half  of  July,  Master  Painter  A;  J.  Bush,  of  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  Company,  buried  himself  in  the  wilds  of 
northern  Canadian  eating,  sleeping  and  fishing  to  his 
heart’s  content.  In  fact,  Andrew’s  friends  declare  that 
he  caught  so  many  of  the  finny  tribe  that  upon  his  re- 
turn home  he  would  shun  a fish  market  as  diligently  as  a 
tramp  shuns  a bath. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  is  building  10 

switching  locomotives  at  its  own  shops,  and  this  work, 
coupled  with  the  regular  daily  schedule,  is  keeping  the 
paint  shop  force  on  full  time. 

Labor  Day  will  be  celebrated  in  Spencer,  N.  C., 

in  a manner  to  stir  up  all  sorts  of  excitement.  There  is 
to  be  a barbecue,  a mammoth  parade,  many  bands  of 
music,  and  attractions  galore.  Needless  perhaps  to  say, 
Mayor  W.  H.  Burton,  and  between  times  Master  Painter 
Burton,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  is  chairman  of  the  Ad- 
vertising Committee,  and  already  things  are  beginning  to 
hum  all  over  North  Carolina  in  token  of  the  event. 

At  the  Waycross,  Ga.,  shops  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 

Lines,  Master  Painter  H.  Hengeveld  and  his  loyal  and 
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efficient  force  of  painters  are  looking  admiringly  upon 
Miss  Prosperity,  meanwhile  hustling  along  with  full  din- 
ner pails  daily.  The  Waycross  shops  are  being  pushed  to 
the  limit,  and  the  paint  shop,  in  particular,  is  making  a 
record  output  of  painted  and  varnished  equipment  in 
preparation  for  next  winter’s  travel. 

At  the  recent  Santa  Fe  Apprentice  Conference, 

held  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  J.  W.  Gibbons,  master  locomotive 
painter  of  the  Santa  Fe,  gave  a talk  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  paint,  explaining  in  some  detail  the  different  ser- 
vices required  of  paint  and  the  effects  of  different  ingre- 
dients in  paint.  He  explained  a series  of  tests  that  he 
has  been  conducting  for  the  past  two  years  for  the  M.  C. 
and  L.  P.  A.,  showing  the  effects  of  the  weather  on  dif- 
ferent paints. 

A happy  Dixie  man  and  a foreman  painter  who 

is  making  his  mark  in  Texas  is  G.  L.  Thompson,  of  the 
T.  and  T.  V.  R.  R.  Thompson  lives  in  Teague,  Tex.,  and 
his  hospitality  covers  the  entire  State  map.  Thompson 
is  a great  Association  man,  too. 

On  July  6 fire  destroyed  the  coach  shed  of  the 

Seabord  Air  Line’s  Portsmouth,  Va.,  plant,  and  10  pas- 
senger coaches,  entailing  a loss  of  $100,000. 

Gus  Derrick  had  best  look  to  his  laurels,  for 

here  comes  Breithaupt,  Strong  and  other  able  Pullman 
Car  Works  ball  wallopers  with  an  organization  called  a 
baseball  league,  consisting  of  ten  competing  teams  made 
up  of  Pullman  employes,  and  J.  S.  Runnells,  president  of 
the  company,  has  offered  a permanent  cup  for  the  win- 
ning team,  and  a set  of  medals  for  the  individual  .mem- 
bers. The  Pullman  Company  is  to  furnish  uniforms  and 
all  necessary  incidental  equipment. 

Master  Painter  Frank  Robbins,  of  the  Havana 

Central  Ry.,  is  spending  three  months’  leave  of  absence 
with  his  family  at  St.  Albans,  Vt„  and  incidentally  get- 
ting used  to  the  ways  of  living  in  the  good  old  U.  S.  A. 

It  lately  occurred  to  Frank  that  it  would  be  a 

fine  bit  of  hospitality  to  invite  some  of  his  friends  in  the 
supply  trade  to  pass  a few  days  at  his  summer  camp  on 
the  shore  of  St.  Albans  Bay.  Accordingly,  during  the 
early  days  of  July,  Dan  Vail  and  F.  A.  Williams,  of  the 
fraternity  above  mentioned,  spent  a few  delightful  days 
at  the  Robbins’  camp.  “Buster”  Williams  served  in  the 
capacity  of  chef,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  Dan  and 
Frank,  distinguished  himself.  “Buster”  especially  shone 
respeendent  when  frying  potatoes  in  the  real  German 
way,  and  in  a manner  to  “beat  the  Dutch.”  The  only 
mishap  occurred  when  Dan,  handling  a troll  line,  in  a 
motor  boat  occupied  by  himself,  Frank  and  “Buster,” 
hooked  the  biggest  fish  in  the  bay,  or.  to  all  appearances, 
the  biggest,  and  just  as  the  intrepid  Buffalonian  was 
hauling  the  monster  into  the  boat,  Mr.  Pickerel  fanned 
his  fins  a couple  of  times  in  a careless  sort  of  way  and 
dropped  back  into  his  watery  element  without  passing 
the  time  of  day.  Nevertheless,  the  party  caught  plenty 
of  fish,  and  in  about  every  respect  had  an  experience 
that  will  give  each  member  a pleasant  memory  for  many 
days  to  come. 

The  recent  death  of  Philip  Greulock,  master 

painter  of  the  Kuhlman  Car  Works,  of  Collinwood,  Ohio, 
removes  from  earthly  activities  a craftsman  of  acknowl- 
edged skill  and  an  able  executive. 

Foreman  Locomotive  Painters  C.  R.  Wallace,  R 

B.  Peebles  and  J.  H.  Kahler,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  are 
elated  over  another  purchase  by  the  Erie  of  Triplex  ar- 
ticulated locomotives.  These  engines  look  big  enough  to 
haul  away  a good  sized  city  at  one  pull,  and  the  paint  it 
will  require  to  keep  them  dressed  up  staggers  the  imag- 
ination, or  something  like  that. 

—The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  has  recently  in- 
creased the  pay  of  employes,  including  those  in  the  paint- 
ing department,  to  the  amount  of  $2,000,000  a year. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  has  given  an  annual  pass  to 

each  employe  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany over  fifty  years,  good  for  himself  and  his  wife 
over  all  lines  of  the  company.  On  the  list  are  sixteen 
names,  including  two  car  repairers.  Not  a painter  on 
the  road  is  eligible  to  the  compliment  here  mentioned. 

The  900  employes  of  the  DuBois,  Pa.,  shops  of 

the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh,  who  on  July  12 
went  on  a strike  for  an  increase  in  pay,  came  to  an  agree- 
ment with  the  officers  of  the  company  two  days  later, 
and  returned  to  work.  The  settlement  is  said  to  provide 
for  a wage  increase  varying  from  10  to  15  per  cent.,  with 


the  further  provision  that  overtime  work  will  be  paid 
for  on  the  basis  of  time  and  a half.  Master  Painter 
James  Gratton’s  “boys”  are  now  working  like  troopers 
to  make  a brave  showing  for  the  paint  department. 

The  European  war  is  said  to  be  wearing  out  the 

Imperial  trains  at  a rapid  rate.  These  trains,  which  in- 
clude those  of  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Germany,  the 
King  of  Italy  and  the  President  of  France,  are  declared 
to  be  very  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  all  are  said  to 
need  painting  badly.  The  Imperial  train  of  France  was 
built  in  the  autumn  of  1896.  The  four  cars  composing 
the  train  were  built,  painted  and  made  ready  for  service 
in  thirteen  days,  at  the  order  of  President  Felix  Faure, 
which  shows  that  some  mighty  quick  painting  was  done 
even  in  that  day. 

Speaking  in  the  language  of  our  friends  who 

caress  the  haughty  automobile,  we  may  assure  all  mem- 
bers of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.  that  bathing  at  Atlantic 
City  will  be  made  to  strictly  conform  to  Safety  First 
during  the  annual  convention  next  month,  and  to  that 
end  shark  absorbers  will  be  supplied  to  all  applicants. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  use  of  the  Information 

Committee,  the  chairman  of  which  is  Foreman  Painter 
H.  E.  Bill,  of  the  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  shops  of  the 
Santa  Fe.  Other  members  of  the  committee  are  W.  H. 
Truman,  W.  H.  Burton,  Fred  Bowers  and  W.  H,  Dutton. 
These  men  are  at  your  service,  and  a more  polite  or 
agreeable  bunch  of  gentlemen  cannot  be  mustered.  Why 
not  see  if  they  may  be  made  to  retreat  to  the  second  line 
of  trenches? 

Some  exceedingly  fine  work  is  turned  out  of  the 

Pullman  shops  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  Foreman 
Painter  G.  E.  Grammar  officiates  efficiently,  and  perhaps 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  most  grammatically,  G.  E.  is 
a loyal  and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Association,  and 
believes  in  spreading  abroad  practical  paint  shop  infor- 
mation. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  has  recently  received  from 

the  Pullman  Car  Works,  of  Chicago,  two  additional  all- 
steel  dining  cars,  which,  speaking  modestly,  are  about 
the  finest  of  this  class  of  cars  in  the  middle  section  of 
country.  They  have  particularly  high  ceilings,  painted 
in  light  colors,  walls  grained  mahogany,  and  are  equipped 
with  the  indirect  lighting  system.  The  interior  furnish- 
ings of  these  cars  are  strictly  in  keeping  with  the  in- 
terior finish,  and  the  work,  as  a whole,  reflects  credit 
upon  Master  Painter  Breithaupt’s  department  of  the 
Pullman  Company. 

Those  able  and  industrious  farmers,  Messrs.  Rat- 

tenbury  and  Mason,  former  esteemed  members  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  pleasurably  remembered  as  such,  are  re- 
porting the  swales  full  of  bumblebee  submarines  and 
other  penetrating  insects,  and  any  member  thinking  that 
the  job  of  a full-fledged  farmer  is  a soft  snap  may  well 
apply  to  these  two  soldiers  of  fortune  for  first  hand  in- 
formation. 

The  recent  death  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  calls 

to  mind  the  report,  current  some  years  ago,  and  to  our 
knowledge  never  contradicted  by  Mr.  Riley,  that  at  one 
time  in  his  career,  possibly  during  his  travels  as  a sign 
painter,  he  found  employment  in  a railway  paint  shop, 
but  the  work  was  too  confining  and  not  suited  to  his 
temperament.  At  any  rate,  he  interpreted  the  life  of 
the  men  in  the  shops,  as  he  interpreted  the  life  of  the 
common  people,  and  the  simple  and  glorious  melody  of 
his  song  touched  the  note  of  eternal  youth  to  such  an 
extent  that  none  of  us  are  willing  to  say  farewell  to  the 
singer.  In  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  humanity  the  soul  of 
Riley  still  sings. 

At  the  Laconia  car  shops  the  painting  depart- 
ment is  under  the  care. of  Fred  Tanguay,  who  in  no  way 
is  related  to  our  melodious  Eva,  and  who  likewise  is  a 
fine  young  man,  formerly  assistant  to  Foreman  Painter 
John  Guay,  succeeding  the  latter  upon  his  retirement 
two  or  three  years  ago. 

There  is  consternation  in  the  domain  of  the  Sa- 
cred Codfish,  and  the  New  England  bean  eaters,  includ- 
ing such  confirmed  and  experienced  epicures  as  Charles 
E.  Copp  and  A.  P.  Dane,  are  facing  a famine.  The  plate 
of  a thousand  years  has  practically  vanished  from  the 
beaneries  of  Boston.  The  tense  and  distracting  situa- 
tion is  due  to  the  altitudinal  price  of  the  savory  seed. 
Deprived  of  his  favorite  dish  of  red  kidney  beans, 
Charley  Copp  has  evidently  reached  a mood  of  despera- 
tion, for  he  writes  this  column  to  say  that  at  Atlantic 
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City  next  month  he  will  take  his  usual  dip  in  the  brine 
even  though  a fleet  of  sharks  lay  at  anchor  inside  the 
life  line. 

At  this  writing  we  have  it  on  good  authority 

that  the  attendance  of  wives  and  sweethearts  at  Atlantic 
City  next  month  will  be  fully  up  to,  if  not  exceeding,  the 
average  of  recent  years.  Mrs.  Copp,  Mrs.  Dane,  Mrs. 
Dutton,  Mrs.  Hengeveld,  Mrs.  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Gearhart, 
Mrs.  Wright,  Mrs.  Warlick,  Mrs.  Cook,  Mrs.  Little  and 
many  other  ladies  of  equal  prominence  in  the  social  life 
and  festivities  of  convention  days  are  planning  to  be 
with  their  husbands  at  the  Hotel  Breakers  on  Septem- 
ber 12.  And.  without  the  swish  of  femininity — well,  let’s 
not  contemplate  the  fate  of  Caesar. 

Master  Painter  Charles  E.  Copp,  of  the  Boston 

and  Maine,  enjoyed  the  last  two  weeks  of  July  at  Alton 
Bay,  N.  H.  He  fished  and  bathed  and  dreamed  dreams 
and  forgot  the  life  of  toil  for  a season,  and  then  like  the 
nimble  young  man  that  he  is,  “came  back’’  for  another 
great  summer  drive  at  the  Billerica  stronghold. 

J.  D.  Brainard,  foreman  locomotive  painter  at 

the  Sayre,  Pa.,  shops  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  without  any 
previous  experience — without,  in  fact,  even  trying  to 
brush  a sturdy  Ford  from  his  well  beaten  path — recently 
locked  horns,  figuratively  speaking,  with  a Lehigh  Valley 
switch  engine,  and  during  the  melee  he  was  knocked  down 
and  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  He  still  nourishes  an 
appealing  limp  and  a swarm  of  sore  spots  to  remind  him 
of  the  adventure. 

John  Houser,  of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  and  an 

automobile  tamer  of  many  encounters,  assures  his  friends 
that  anyone  can  cross  the  Rubicon  on  high  if  he  uses  the 
right  kind  of  gasoline. 

Charles  E.  Copp  thinks  he  is  indirectly  contrib- 
uting enough  to  the  preparedness  campaign  without  go- 
ing to  the  front  or  practicing  at  Plattsburg,  or  wearing 
out  shoe  leather  in  parades,  as  he  has  three  sons  in  the 
munition  business  with  as  many  different  firms,  where 
they  have  been  successfully  employed  in  supervision  for 
a year  or  so. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  July  25  the  East  Cam- 
bridge yards  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  were  fire  swept, 
the  conflagration  being  checked  only  after  it  had  con- 
sumed one  dining  car  and  seven  day  coaches.  The  fire 
started  in  the  dining  car  and  caused  a loss  of  $20,000. 

Recently  the  Santa  Fe  sent  two  paint  shop  grad- 
uates to  the  shops  of  the  Pullman  Company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  experience  in  painting  steel  cars,  and 
particularly  in  graining  steel  surfaces  to  give  them  the 
proper  natural  wood  effect.  The  apprentice  training  sys- 
tem on  the  Santa  Fe  is  securing  trained  mechanics,  in- 
cluding painters,  to  such  an  extent,  it  is  said,  that  it  is 
now  no  longer  necessary,  except  in  emergency  cases,  to 
go  outside  its  own  department  for  the  needed  help. 

A colored  post  card  received  by  D.  A.  Little  from 

the  late  T.  J.  Hutchinson  several  months  ago  shows  the 
face  and  boyhood  home  of  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Edison 
Beach,  Port  Huron,  Mich.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the 
card  is  the  statement,  in  the  fine,  plain  hand  of  Mr. 
Hutchinson:  “A  schoolmate  of  mine,  when  I lived  in  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  in  1860.” 

The  Boston  and  Maine  has  recently  received 

from  the  Laconia  Car  Works  six  all-steel,  electric-lighted 
baggage  cars.  The  same  company  is  also  building  a pair 
of  combination  cars  for  the  above  road.  The  Laconia 
people  have  a contract  from  the  Boston  Elevated  for  200 
steel  electric  cars,  all  of  which  is  keeping  Foreman 
Fred  Tanguay  and  his  force  of  men  busy  during  the 
sweltering  season. 

The  piece  workers  employed  in  the  paint  shop  of 

the  Boston  and  Maine’s  Billerica  plant  were  recently 
granted  a 7 per  cent,  increase  on  their  piece  work  earn- 
ings, and  the  day  work  men  were  given  an  increase  of 
two  cents  an  hour;  foremen  and  their  assistants,  5 per 
cent.,  and  as  every  little  helps  in  that  country — to  buy 
beans — the  small  and  the  mighty  are  alike  happy. 

John  Guay,  formerly  foreman  painter  of  the  La- 
conia Car  Works,  is  now  engaged  in  the  house  and  sign 
painting  business  in  Laconia.  A recent  visitor  describes 
him  as  very  busy  and  prosperous  and  in  fine  fettle  physi- 
cally. 

Messrs.  Copp,  Allen,  Dutton,  Shuttleworth,  Miller, 


Butts,  Weis,  Gearhart,  and  many  other  master  car  paint- 
ers had  an  experience  in  car  cleaning,  following  the  re- 
cent transportation  of  troops  to  the  Mexican  border,  which, 
we  understand,  comes  quite  precisely  under  the  head  of 
what  General  Sherman  described  war  to  be. 

Fred  W.  Bowers,  foreman  painter  of  the  Erie 

Railroad’s  Kent,  Ohio,  shops,  is  also  manager  of  the  Kent 
Erie  Railroad  League  Baseball  Club,  this  organization  be- 
ing a member  of  the  western  division  of  the  Erie  R.  R. 
League,  which  is  represented  by  Huntington,  Marion,  Gal- 
ion,  Kent,  Youngstown,  Cleveland,  Meadville  and  Sala- 
manca. Incidentally,  the  standing  of  the  Kent  team  is 
now  .500,  and  the  percentage  is  steadily  climbing  upward. 
Meadville  leads  the  league,  and  John  Kahler’s  voice  can 
almost  be  heard  over  at  Stroudsburg  as  he  “roots”  for  the 
home  team  to  “slam  the  old  ball  over  the  fence.” 

The  six  all-steel  coaches  and  the  two  steel  smok- 
ing cars  recently  received  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  from 
the  Pullman  Company,  have  an  interior  color  scheme  of 
cream  white  for  the  headlining  and  lower  deck,  dull  cherry 
for  the  walls  above  the  belt  rail,  and  dirt  gray  below.  The 
cement  floor  is  painted  a color  to  match  the  lower  side 
walls. 

All  members  of  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.  with  names 

commencing  with  B,  arise.  Thank  you.  The  B’s  have  it, 
and  take  it  from  us,  there  is  not  a drone  in  the  hive.  There 
are  thirty  members  whose  names  begin  with  the  letter  B. 
Next  comes  H,  with  24;  then  the  G’s,  with  22.  Then  the 
other  letters  engage  in  a scramble  for  recognition,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  tenth  round  no  one  has  been  hit  below 
the  belt,  while  several  of  the  well  known  M’s  are  calling 
for  one  of  “Bob”  Scott’s  “Bermuda  high.” 

Harry  Leibenthal,  foreman  painter  of  the  Van 

Wert,  Ohio,  shops  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Northern  Ry.,  is 
just  a plain  go  ahead  sort  of  a citizen;  the  kind,  in  fact, 
that  makes  good  in  any  sphere  of  activity.  The  Van  Wert 
shops  turn  out  good  work,  and  Leibenthal’s  oversight  is 
traced  through  it  all. 

H.  S.  Whitehair,  who  formerly  represented  the 

Chicago  Varnish  Company  in  the  Eastern  territory,  has 
made  a change  and  is  now  visiting  the  railroad  trade  in 
the  interests  of  the  Kay  & Ess  Company,  covering  the 
same  territory. 

The  Lackawanna  Railroad  has  just  filled  an  or- 
der with  the  Pullman  Car  Works  for  45  new  all-steel  pas- 
senger equipment  cars,  which  will  cost  $750,000,  and  will 
serve  to  increase  Master  Painter  B.  E.  Miller’s  activities 
behind  the  steel  car  problem  to  an  important  extent 

The  death  of  Thornton  Hopkins,  railway  repre- 
sentative of  the  Beckwith-Chandler  Varnish  Company,  oc- 
curred July  31,  after  an  illness  which  began  shortly  fol- 
lowing the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.  convention  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1914.  The  funeral  was  held  August  2.  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton enjoyed  a large  acquaintance  among  foremen  car  and 
locomotive  painters,  who  will  regret  to  learn  of  his  de- 
cease. 


That  the  long  leaf  pine  can  be  reproduced  and  that 
North  Carolina  can  once  more  become  noted  for  its  pro- 
duction of  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  is  the  confident  opin- 
ion of  Dr.  J.  Hyde  Pratt,  State  Geologist,  who  says  that 
the  question  of  the  reproduction  of  various  timber  trees 
is  now  receiving  considerable  attention  from  the  Geological 
Survey,  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to  interest  the  peo- 
ple of  eastern  North  Carolina  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
long  leaf  pine,  for  which  that  section  was  once  so  noted. 


Berry  Brothers,  Inc.,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  government  that  their  liquid  granite  wax 
and  polish  have  been  specified  for  government  work. 
These  products  were  selected  after  a series  of  tests  to  de- 
termine their  quality  and  uses. 


Advertising  should  express  the  ideals  and  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  the  business.  Write  every  word  with  the 
thought  of  selling  goods,  but  at  the  same  time  be  sure 
that  no  word  you  have  written  is  misleading,  and  that  the 
goods  offered  will  give  satisfactory  service.  More  or  less 
of  technical  skill  is  essential,  but  the  spirit  of  the  thing  be 
simply  to  give  information — that’s  what  advertising  is. 
In  fact,  space  is  frequently  given  up  to  general  informa- 
tion which  is  not  in  every  case  expected  to  bring  imme- 
diate returns  commensurate  with  the  cost  of  the  space. 
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Look  for  the 
name 

“MATHESON” 


121,  25,  50  and 
100  lb.  Steel 
Kegs,  net  weight 


A Dependable  White  Lead 

lV/TATHESON  White  Lead  is  a dependable  product. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 


Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a trial.  Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A post  card  request  will  bring 
a sample  and  full  particulars 


Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-57 1 Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a year,  and  anyone  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
without  having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid 
to  any  agent  who  does  nA  show  a letter  of  author- 
ization, bearing  a date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  it.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but 
being  anxious  to  protect  our  constituents  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  will 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


In  his  visits  to  the  vari- 
COST  ous  conventions,  held  dur- 

ing the  summer,  Secretary 
KNOWLEDGE  McGhan,  of  the  Interna- 

tional Association  of  Mas- 
NEEDED.  ter  House  Painters  and 

Decorators,  has  been  urg- 
ing the  importance  of  a knowledge  of  cost  account- 
ing for  the  contracting  painter.  A large  proportion 
of  the  failures  in  business  are  due  to  ignorance  in 
regard  to  this  matter  of  costs.  It  seems  hard  to 
make  some  men  realize,  even  though  they  may  have 
had  a commercial  training,  that  there  are  non-pro- 
ductive expenses  incidental  to  the  conduct  of  any 
business,  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  every  article 
made  in  a factory  or  sold  by  a merchant,  and  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  before  any  profit  can  be 
made.  And  when  a man’s  training  has  not  been 
along  commercial  but  rather  along  mechanical 
lines,  it  is  often  difficult  for  him  to  realize  that  any- 
thing else  but  labor  and  material  enters  into  the 
cost  of  the  work  he  does  and  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  estimating.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt 
that  much  of  the  cut-throat  competition,  which  is 
the  curse  of  the  painting  business,  is  due  more  to 
this  lack  of  knowledge  of  costs  than  to  anything 
else.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  man,  who  is 
in  business  for  the  purpose  of  making  a liv- 
ing for  himself  and  family,  would  know- 
ingly and  deliberately  bid  a lower  price  for  work 
than  the  actual  cost,  yet,  unfortunately,  such  bids 
are  very  frequently  made,  and  the  men  making 
them  do  not  realize  that  they  have  bid  below  cost 
and  cannot  understand,  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
why  they  have  no  money  left  to  pay  their  bills  for 
materials.  Secretary  McGhan  has  been  fortunate 
in  securing  a promise  from  Secretary  William  C. 
Redfield,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  that 
either  he  or  One  of  his  staff  will  attend  the  New 
Haven  convention  of  the  International  Association 
next  February,  and  deliver  an  address  on  cost  ac- 
■ counting,  with  special  relation  to  the  business  cf  a 
’ contracting  house  painter.  This  will  undoubtedly 
be  one  of  the  most  practical  contributions  to  the 
business  knowledge  of  the  trade  that  any  of  these 
conventions  has  yet  offered.  Along  the  same 
lines  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  iust  is- 
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sued  a pamphlet  entitled : “A  System  of  Accounts 
for  the  Retail  Merchant,”  whereby  the  business 
man  is  able  to  ascertain,  by  simple  bookkeeping 
methods,  just  how  he  stands  at  all  times,  and  to 
determine  costs  and  profits.  While  this  is  not  spe- 
cially intended  to  apply  to  a contracting  business,  it 
can  nevertheless  be  adapted  to  one  with  very 
simple  modifications,  and  for  this  reason  we  have 
reprinted  the  entire  pamphlet  in  this  issue  of  The 
Painters  Magazine,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  our  readers  to  make  a careful  study  of  it.  The 
pamphlet  was  written  under  the  supervision  of 
some  of  the  best  accountants'  of  the  country,  md 
the  system  that  it  gives  is  one  that  will  enable 
any  business  man  to  reveal  his  'financial  standing  to 
his  bank  when  he  needs  to  borrow  money  and, 
moreover,  it  keeps  track  of  the  different  transac- 
tions in  his  business  in  such  a clear  way  that  he 
can  tell,  from  day  to  day,  whether  he  is  making  or 
losing  money. 


One  of  the  most  im- 
HIGHER  portant  features  of  the  ad- 

vance showing  of  next  sea- 
WALL  PAPER  son’s  wall  papers,  held  in 

New  York  city  last  month, 
PRICES.  was  the  fact  that,  without 

exception,  the  manufactur- 
ers have  realized  the  conditions  that  are  confront- 
ing them  of  shortage  of  paper  stock,  the  higher  cost 
of  dyes  and  other  materials  entering  into  the  man- 
ufacture of  wall  paper,  and  the  generally  advancing 
wage  rate  for  all  classes  of  skilled  and  unskilled 
labor.  To  meet  these  conditions  prices  for  wall 
paper  have  been  advanced  all  along  the  line  from 
the  cheapest  blanks  to  the  highest  grade  pressed 
embossed  papers,  soirettes,  pressed  leathers  and  the 
like.  The  percentage  of  advance  has  naturally 
been  highest  in  the  cheaper  grades,  where  the  cost 
of  the  paper  is  the  most  important  factor  in  produc- 
tion. Everyone  who  has  had  the  interests  of  the 
wall  paper  trade  at  heart,  from  the  manufacturer 
to-' the  retail  dealer  and  decorator,  has  known  that 
during  the  past  few  years  wall  paper  prices  have 
been  cut  to  such  low  figures,  especially  in  the 
cheaper  grades,  that  the  entire  trade  has  become 
demoralized  and  fair  living  profits  have  not  been 
realized  in  any  branch  of  it.  The  necessity  for  an 
advance  in  prices  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  stiffen  up  the  backbone  of 
the  whole  trade  and  cause  jobbers,  retail  dealers 
and  decorators  all  to  see  the  folly  of  cutting  and 
slashing  the  profits  of  the  business  in  a senseless 
spirit  of  cut-throat  competition.  There  is  plenty 
of  paperhanging  that  must  be  done  every  year  and 
that  will  be  done,  even  though  the  prices  are  ma- 
terially higher  than  they  have  been  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  newspapers  have  printed  so  much 
about  the  high  price  of  paper  that  property  own- 
ers cannot  help  but  see  that  there  is  justice  in  ad- 
vancing prices  for  wall  papers,  and  when  the  facts 
are  put  before  them  they  will  realize  that  they  must 
pay  more  for  wall  paper  decoration  than  they  have 
done  hitherto.  The  necessity  for  revising  his 
prices  upward  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  labor 
and  materials  gives  the  retail  wall  paper  dealer  and 
decorator  an  opportunity  to  get  back  again  to  the 
profit-bringing  prices  that  senseless  competition 
has  deprived  him  of  for  some  years  back.  If  everv 
other  branch  of  the  trade  will  have  the  courage  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  manufacturers  and  revise 
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prices  upward,  so  that  they  will  bring  in  fair  re- 
turns on  the  capital  invested  and  for  the  time  and 
intelligence  needed  to  properly  sell  wall  paper,  we 
may  soon  expect  to  see  the  wall  paper  business  re- 
turn to  its  old-time  prosperity. 


There  are  a good  many 
ASSOCIATION  association  secretaries  and 

executive  boards  that 
PUBLICITY  either  do  not  realize  the 

value  of  keeping  the  af- 
NECESSARY.  fairs  of  their  organization 

prominently  before  the 
trade  at  large,  or  else  they  do  not  know  how  to  go 
about  getting  the  publicity  which  will  be  beneficial 
to  them.  It  is  the  desire  of  The  Painters  Magazine 
to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  trade,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  organizations  within  the  trade.  In 
this  issue  we  have  started  a new  feature,  \\  hich 
hope  will  be  of  benefit— a directory  of  paint  trade 
associations,  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  different  National  and  State  or- 
ganizations, and  after  they  have  been  decided  upon, 
the  date  and  location  of  the  next  convention.  1 his 
information  will  serve  to  keep  each  association  list- 
ed before  the  trade  and  may  cause  some  who  are 
not  members  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the 
activities  of  the  organization  and  the  terms  upon 
which  membership  may  be  had.  W e therefore  ask 
the  co-operation  of  the  secretaries  of  all  of  these 
trade  organizations  and  request  that  they  keep  us 
informed  in  regard  to  any  changes  in  their  ad- 
dresses and  also  that  they  send  us,  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, the  announcement  of  the  time  and  place  for 
holding  the  next  convention.  Don't  wait  until 
such  announcement  is  sent  out  to  the  members  or 
to  the  trade  at  large,  but  as  soon  as  the  matter  is 
decided  upon  notify  The  Magazine.  Unfortun- 
ately, we  are  not  omniscient  and  are  unable  to  learn 
these  things  unless  the  secretary  makes  it  his  busi- 
ness to  send  us  word.  Remember  that  The  Maga- 
zine has  a great  many  more  readers  than  the  asso- 
ciations have  members,  and  if  you  want  to  interest 
these  wide-awake  men  in  the  trade  who  have  not 
yet  realized  the  advantage  of  organized  effort,  the 
wav  to  do  it  is  to  keep  the  affairs  of  your  associa- 
tion before  the  trade  at  large.  Send  the  news  of 
your  association’s  doings  to  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine, so  that  we  may  print  it  and  the  trade  at  large 
may  know  of  your  activities.  Secretary  McGhan, 
in  this  issue  of  The  Magazine,  urges  the  members 
of  the  associations  to  support  the  journals  pub- 
lished in  the  interest  of  the  trade  by  subscribing 
for  them  and  becoming  regular  readers,  and  he  also 
urges  the  secretaries  of  the  different  associations  to 
keep  them  well  advertised  by  sending  news  of  their 
doings  to  the  trade  publications.  The  Painters 
Magazine  is  published  in  the  interest  of  contracting- 
painters,  of  decorators,  of  retail  paint  and  wall 
paper  dealers,  and  of  the  organizations  of  railroad 
painters,  of  which  it  is  the  official  organ.  Editori- 
ally, it  aims  to  support  the  trade  organizations,  and. 
if  perchance,  it  may  seem  at  times  to  criticize,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  criticism  sometimes  does 
more  good  than  fulsome  praise,  and  if  we  do  crit- 
icize, it  is  done  only  in  the  kindliest  spirit.  Your 
association  needs  publicity.  It  needs  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  those  members  of  the  trade  who 
have  not  yet  learned  the  advantage  of  organization. 
Let  The  Painters  Magazine  help  you  to  gain  that 
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publicity  which  will  strengthen  your  organization. 
But  we  can  be  of  little  assistance  to  you  un.ess  you 
do  your  part  to  aid  us. 


Whether  it  is  because 
DISCUSSION  the  programs  for  the  con- 

ventions are  often  .so  long 
AT  THE  that  there  is  little  time  for 

anything  else  but  the  mere 
CONVENTIONS.  reading  of  the  papers  and 

accepting  them  with  a vote 
of  thanks  and  a motion  that  they  be  spread  on  the 
minutes,  or  whether  the  members  delay  so  long 
after  the  appointed  hour  in  getting  to  the  meetings 
that  the  time  which  should  be  devoted  to  the  ses- 
sions is  wasted,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that,  at  very 
many  of  the  conventions,  important  pacers  are 
passed  by  with  little  or  no  discussion.  It  is  cer- 
tainly discouraging  for  a man  to  spend  time  and 
thought  in  preparing  a paper  which  has  real  merit 
and  upon  which  there  might  well  be  more  than  one 
opinion,  to  have  it  passed  by  without  a single  com- 
ment other  than  a vote  of  thanks.  Indeed,  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  presiding  officer  seems  to  be 
so  anxious  to  hurry  the  proceedings  through  that 
he  cuts  off  discussion  or  fails  to  call  for  any  re- 
marks upon  the  papers  that  have  been  read.  There 
is  nothing  that  keeps  up  the  interest  in  a convention 
and  holds  the  members  in  the  hall  during  the  ses- 
sions like  the  knowledge  that  there  will  be  a lively 
discussion  and  that  every  member  will  be  encour- 
aged to  get  up  and  tell  his  own  experience  along  the 
lines  of  the  paper.  Some  presiding  officers  are  so 
anxious  that  the  members  should  be  brief  in  their 
remarks  that  they  cut  short  discussion  which  would 
bring  out  facts  and  experiences  of  real  practical 
value  to  the  members  and  to  the  trade  at  large. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  discussion  is  the  life  of 
any  meeting.  But  unfortunately  a discussion  will 
not  start  itself,  and  it  is  often  up  to  the  chairman 
to  get  it  under  way.  The  plan  adopted  in  some  or- 
ganizations of  having  the  papers  printed  and  dis- 
tributed among  the  membership  several  days  in  ad- 
vance, so  that  they  will  come  primed  with  some- 
thing to  say,  has  been  found  to  work  very  well  in- 
deed. But  it  is  not  really  necessary  to  go  to  all  this 
expense.  The  members  who  are  to  read  papers 
might  be  requested  to  hand  a copy  to  the  chairman 
in  advance  of  the  meeting,  and  he  might  then  select 
two  or  three  members  whom  he  knew  to  be  spe- 
cially interested  in  the  subject  and  request  them  to 
read  over  the  paper  before  it  was  presented,  and  be 
ready  to  discuss  it  after  it  had  been  read  before  the 
meeting.  This  would  insure  the  discussion  being 
started  by  two  or  three  members  who  had  been  able 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  arguments  of  the 
speaker  and  thus  would  be  able  to  talk  to  the  point. 

It  is  a very  difficult  matter  to  follow  a speaker  who 
is  reading  a long  paper,  and  to  remember  the  im- 
portant parts  sufficiently  well  to  discuss  them,  but 
if  one  has  previously  read  the  paper  and  made  some 
notes  he  can  start  the  discussion  in  a way  that  will 
usually  bring  out  a great  deal  of  interest,  and  this 
will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  attendance  at 
the  sessions.  In  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  the  paper  in  advance,  the  president,  at  least, 
could  arrange  with  one  or  two  of  the  members,  who 


are  well  posted  on  that  particular  subject,  to  start 
the  discussion.  \\  e would  urge  this  matter  upon 
the  attention  of  the  presiding  officers  at  every  con- 
vention, for  we  feel  sure  that  some  such  plan  would 
add  so  much  to  the  interest  of  the  meetings  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  get  the  members  to  attend  the 
sessions  promptly  instead  of  waiting  to  be  urged  to 
come  into  the  meeting  hall — which  is  unfortunately 
the  case  in  a good  many  instances.  Those  who 
have  the  interest  of  the  association  at  heart,  and 
who  wish  to  make  the  conventions  successful  and 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  members,  should  do 
all  in  their  power  to  promote  discussions  of  the 
papers  that  are  read. 


The  question  of  whether 
RECOMMENDA-  journeymen  painters 

should  be  required  to 
TIONS  FOR  make  a formal  application 

in  writing  for  employment, 
JOURNEYMEN.  setting  forth  facts  about 

themselves  that  the  em- 
ployers ought  to  know  and  also  whether  they 
should  bring  recommendations  from  their  former 
employers,  was  very  ably  discussed  at  the  recent 
Connecticut  State  Society  meeting  by  ex-President 
William  G.  Baxter  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion. He  took  the  ground  that  if  banks,  insurance 
companies,  railroads  and  other  large  employers  of 
labor  felt  that  it  was  wise  or  necessary  for  them  to 
require  a signed  statement  from  each  new  employe 
giving  his  record  of  past  employment,  his  technical 
training  and  his  ability  to  do  certain  work,  it  was 
fully  as  important  for  the  employing  painter  to 
have  a knowledge  of  the  habits,  character  and 
ability  of  his  journeymen.  Probably  no  other  class 
of  mechanics  have  as  free  access  to  the  interior  of 
the  homes  of  the  people  as  the  painters.  Even  when 
working  on  the  outside  of  a house,  windows  must 
be  constantly  opened  and  it  is  frequently  necessary 
for  journeymen  to  go  inside  the  house  to  adjust  a 
jack  or  a scaffold.  And  when  they  are  doing  in- 
terior work  it  often  happens  that  money  and 
valuables  are  left  where  the  painters  might  easily 
take  them  if  they  were  dishonest.  To  the  great 
credit  of  the  craft  it  may  be  said  that  the  light 
fingered  journeyman  painter  is  very  rare  indeed. 
But  for  the  protection  of  the  employer  and  his 
fellow  journeymen — indeed  for  his  own  protection 
in  case  an  accusation  of  theft  is  made  by  a house 
owner  against  a gang  of  painters — each  man  seek- 
ing employment  should  be  only  too  willing  to  give 
references  as  to  his  honesty  and  ability.  But  there 
is  another  phase  of  the  question  that  Mr.  Baxter 
seems  to  have  overlooked  and  that  is  physical  fit- 
ness. In  these  days  of  workmen’s  compensation 
laws,  every  employer  should  do  his  utmost  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  accidents  in  order  to  reduce  in- 
surance costs.  It  is  important  therefore  to  know 
whether  the  painter  seeking  employment  is  sub- 
ject to  dizziness  and  vertigo,  to  indigestion,  fits  or 
any  other  trouble  that  might  causq  him  to  fall  from 
a ladder  or  scaffold.  And  equally  important  is  it 
to  learn  whether  he  uses  liquor;  for  on  this  fact 
may  depend  not  only  his  own  safety  but  that  of  his 
fellow  journeymen  who  may  be  working  on  a scaf- 
fold with  him. 
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Cost  Accounting 

What  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is  Doing  to  Promote  Business  Efficiency. 


IF  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  had  confined 
its  activities  to  the  subject  of  cost  accounting 
alone  it  would  have  been  worth,  by  reason  of 
what  it  has  already  accomplished,  all  that  it  has 
cost  in  the  service  it  has  rendered  to  the  business 
interests  of  the  country.  In  numerous  addresses 
before  trade  organizations  members  of  the  com- 
mission have  been  pointing  out  that  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  for  business  inefficiency  and  fail- 
ures has  been  a lack  of  knowledge  of  costs.  Man- 
ufacturers and  merchants  have  in  too  many  cases 
priced  their  goods  by  guess  or  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  others,  without  knowing  the  exact  cost 
of  these  goods.  Overhead  charges  have  been  neg- 
lected because  they  have  been  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  in  many  cases  there  has  been  a failure  to 
charge  off  a yearly  percentage  for  depreciation  of 
plant  or  machinery,  or  in  the  case  of  merchandise 
for  the  lessened  selling  value  of  out-of-date  stock. 
Goods  have  been  carried  along  in  taking  count  of 
stock  at  the  original  purchase  price,  although  they 
could  no  longer  be  sold  for  that  amount,  and  man- 
ufacturers and  merchants  alike  have  deceived 
themselves  in  regard  to  their  true  financial  condi- 
tion because  of  errors  in  their  bookkeeping  meth- 
ods. Incompetence  has  come  to  be  a greater  cause 
of  business  failures  than  lack  of  capital. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  just  issued 

Edward  N.  Hurley, 

Chuii  man. 

William  J.  TIarris, 

Joseph  E.  dTS""”"'  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
Will  H.  Parry. 

George  Rublee.  Washington 

Leonidas  L Bracken, 

Secretary. 

July  15,  1916. 

To  the  retail  merchant: 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  found  that  the 
majority  of  retail  merchants  do  not  know  accurately 
the  cost  of  conducting  their  business  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  unable  to  price  their  goods  intelli- 
gently. There  must  be  decided  improvement  in  this 
direction  before  competition  can  be  placed  upon  a 
sound  basis  and  before  we  can  expect  a decrease  in 
the  heavy  business  death  rate  among  retail  merchants. 

With  the  object  of  aiding  retail  merchants  to 
improve  tneir  accounting  methods  we  have  outlined 
a simple  system  of  accounts  which  provides  for  sup- 
plying the  information  necessary  to  properly  direct 
a retail  business.  I commend  the  pamphlet  to  your 
attention  and  feel  satisfied  that  if  you  will  read  it 
carefully  you  will  find  many  helpful  suggestions. 

The  .pamphlet  has  been  prepared  under  my  direction 
by  Mr.  Robert  E.  Balt,  Chief  Accountant,  and  Mr. 

R.  W.  Gardiner,  Assistant. 

Trusting  we  may  have  your  hearty  cooperation,  I 
am , 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Chairman. 


two  pamphlets ; one,  “A  System  of  Accounts  for 
Manufacturers,”  and  the  other,  “A  System  of  Ac- 
counts for  Retail  Merchants,”  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  “to  conduct  their  busi- 
ness on  sound  business  principles.”  As  the  con- 
tracting painter,  even  though  he  does  not  conduct 
a paint  store,  may  be  considered  a retail  merchant 
rather  than  a manufacturer,  because  he  buys  ma- 
terial and  labor,  selling  them  to  his  customers 
applied  to  their  houses  as  paint,  the  second  one 
of  these  pamphlets  applies  in  principle  most  di- 
rectly to  his  business,  and  with  very  few  and  slight 
modifications,  which  will  readily  suggest  them- 
selves, can  be  adapted  directly  to  his  use.  AVe 
have,  therefore,  in  the  following  pages  reprinted 
the  entire  booklet  and  commend  it  to  the  careful 
study  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  carry  on 
paint  or  wall  paper  stores  or  may  be  engaged  in 
the  contracting  painting  business. 

We  have  reproduced  the  introductory  page — a 
l’ac  simile  letter  to  the  retail  merchant  from  Ed- 
ward N.  Hurley,  chairman  of  the  commission,  be- 
lieving that  it  tells  the  reason  for  the  pamphlet 
in  the  clearest  possible  way. 

In  studying  the  system  of  accounting  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  overhead  charges  or  non-produc- 
tive expenses  incidental  to  the  cost  of  conducting 
the  business  which  must  be  proportioned  out 
among  the  sales  before  any  profit  can  be  realized 
are  figured  as  a percentage  on  the  selling  price. 
The  percentage  for  overhead  to  be  considered  with 
reference  to  each  transaction  being  determined  by 
taking  the  total  amount  of  the  non-productive  ex- 
penses for  the  year  and  computing  the  percentage 
relation  which  this  amount  bears  to  the  total  vol- 
ume of  sales  (or  amount  received  for  work  done  in 
the  case  of  a contracting  painter). 

According  to  the  “System  of  Accounts”  : — “Add- 
ing the  desired  percentage  of  profit  on  sales  to 
this  overhead  percentage  and  deducting  from  100 
gives  the  percentage  of  invoice  cost  to  selling  price. 
The  invoice  cost  of  an  article  divided  by  this  per- 
centage gives  the  selling  price.” 

For  example,  if  a painter  finds  that  his  overhead 
expenses  have  amounted  to  20  per  cent,  of  his  total 
receipts  for  the  year,  he  can  take  this  as  a reason- 
able basis  for  computing  his  overhead  for  the  com- 
ing year.  If  he  wishes  to  make  a profit  of  10  per 
cent,  he  adds  this  to  the  overhead  and  deducts  the 
sum  of  30  per  cent,  from  100,  giving  70  per  cent, 
as  the  relation  which  his  cost  for  labor  and  mate- 
rial should  bear  to  the  contract  price.  Suppose  his 
estimate  of  the  labor  and  material  cost  on  a given 
job  is  $140.  Dividing  this  by  .70.  we  obtain  $200 
as  the  price  which  should  be  quoted  in  order  to 
obtain  a profit  of  10  per  cent,  over  and  above  the 
net  cost,  which  includes  labor,  material  and  over- 
head. Of  this  $200,  $40  goes  for  overhead  and  $20 
is  net  profit. 

The  percentage  for  overhead,  determined  on  vol- 
ume of  business,  is  smaller  than  if  it  were  taken 
with  relation  to  the  total  costs:  therefore  if  the 
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painter  deems  it  more  convenient  to  add  a per- 
centage for  overhead  to  his  estimated  cost  for  labor 
and  material,  instead  of  using  the  foregoing 
method,  as  shown  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's system,  he  must  be  careful  to  compute  this 
percentage  by  determining  the  relation  of  his 
yearly  overhead  charges  to  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended for  labor  and  materials  during  the  year, 
and  not  with  respect  to  the  volume  of  business 
done.  However,  leading  cost  accountants  say  that 
the  computation  of  overhead  charges  in  relation 
to  selling  price  is  the  most  scientific  method,  and 
this  is  the  method  advised  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

One  point  specially  to  be  noted  is  the  distinc- 
tion which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s  pam- 
phlet makes  between  the  proprietor’s  salary,  which 
is  considered  as  an  overhead  expense,  and  his 
drawing  account  which  is  charged  against  antici- 
pated profits.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  by 
accountants  that  the  business  man  who  does  not 
pay  himself  a regular  salary,  but  who  draws  upon 
his  prospective  profits  for  his  living  expenses 
is  very  apt  to  get  into  trouble  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  his  personal  and  his  business  ex- 
penses separate.  The  merchant  who  pays  himself 
a weekly  salary  for  his  services,  just  as  he  pays 
one  to  his  other  employes,  and  who  lives  within 
this  salary,  is  carrying  on  his  business  along  safe 
and  sane  lines,  and  the  bederal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, in  the  system  of  accounts  they  have  just 
promulgated,  regard  such  a salary  as  a proper 
overhead  charge  incidental  to  conducting  the 
business. 

The  following  is  a reprint  of  the  complete  pam- 
phlet : — 

A System  of  Accounts  for  Retail  Mer- 
chants. 

Introduction. 

THERE  is-  a tendency  among-  retail  merchants  to  con- 
duct their  business  without  an  adequate  system  for 
determining  their  costs.  This  condition  carries  with 
it  various-  undesirable  results.  In  the  first  place,  the 
merchant  is  unable  to  price  his  goods  intelligently  and 
conduct  his  business  upon  sound  business  principles.  In 
the  second  place,  he  is  unable,  when  seeking  credit,  to 
produce  a correct  statement  of  his  financial  condition 
which  would  enable  a banker  to  extend  him  the  full  credit 
to  which  he  is  entitled.  He  _ thereby  limits  the  possible 
expansion  -of  his  business. 

There  are  several  forces  at  work  which  compel  the  retail 
merchant,  if  successful,  to  keep  books,  and  the  better  and 
-more  comprehensive  his  methods  the  greater  chance  he 
has  of  being  successful. 

’The  first  of  these  forces  is,  of  course,  competition,  which 
at  times  compels  him  to  make  close  prices.  The  second, 
and  one  of  vital  importance,  is  the  attitude  of  the  banks 
regarding  the  granting  of  credit.  Banks  are  paying  more 
and  more  attention  to  the  accounting  methods  used  by  the 
merchant  to  whom  they  extend  credit.  They  are  willing 
to  give  larger  loans  and  very  often  more  liberal  terms  to 
the  merchant  who  keeps  his  books  in  a way  that  enables 
him  to  show  the  hank  at  any  time  just  how  his  business 
is  progressing.  A merchant  who  can  show  progress  will 
undoubtedly  receive  more  consideration  with  the  same 
amount  otf  assets  than  one  who  can  not.  Even  if  he  is 
successful  but  can  not  show  it  because  of  his  bookkeeping 
methods  the  bank  will  not  consider  him  a desirable  credit 
risk. 

Another  very  important  point  to  which  the  bank  gives 
consideration  is  whether  the  prospective  borrower  is  mak- 
ing proper  provisions . for  depreciation  on  stock,  buildings 
and  fixtures,  and  his  books  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
show  the  amount  of  these  provisions.  No  merchant  can 
be  said  to  be  managing  hi-s  business  properly  unless  ade- 
quate provision  is  made  for  depreciation. 

The  system  of  accounts  outlined  in  this  bulletin  has  been 
devised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  retail  merchants. 
The  aim  has  been  to  devise  the  least  involved  system 
which  will  give  the  information  essential  to  successful 


management.  The  best  system  of  accounts  for  any  busi- 
ness is  one  which  furnishes  the  information  required  with 
the  least  effort. 

The  value  derived  from  an  adequate  system  of  accounts 
is  obvious.  'The  greatest  value  is  that  of  making  com- 
parisons and  analyzing  differences.  But  before  any  fruit- 
ful -comparison  can  be  made  between  figures  of  different 
periods  or  between  figure*  of  different  stores,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  systems  be  uniform.  With  a 
uniform  system  of  accounts  in  -use,  differences  in  items 
reflect  differences  in  conditions,  while  without  a uniform 
classification,  differences  in  items  may  reflect  only  differ- 
ences in  accounting  classification. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  simplicity  of  the  system,  no 
departmentalization  of  the  accounts  is  provided  for,  but 
any  concern  operating  distinct  departments  can  readily 
adjust  the  system  to  show  the  results  obtained  in  each 
department. 

A merchant  in  order  to  price  his  goods  properly  must 
know  his  overhead  expenses.  With  a proper  arrangement 
of  his  accounts  the  percentage  of  overhead  may  be  readily 
obtained.  -Goods  not  priced  high  enough  to  cover  this  per- 
centage are  actually  sold  at  a loss.  The  most  convenient 
way  of  arriving  at  the  proper  percentage  to  add  to  the 
-first  cost  of  goods  for  overhead  is  to  use  the  average  ratio 
c-f  operating  expenses  to  net  sales  covering  a past  period. 
For  instance,  if  a merchant  s annual  sales  foi  the  last 
fiscal  year  were  $25,000  and  the  expense  of  conducting  his 
business  was  $5,000,  his  overhead  was  20  pei  cent.  y 
adding  the  desired  percentage  of  profit  on  sales  to  this 
overhead  percentage,  and  deducting  from  100  gives  the 
percentage  of  invoice  cost  to  selling  price.  The  invoice 
cost  of  an  article  divided  by  this  percentage  gives  the 

^The^rapidity  of  the  turnover  is  a very  important  element 
in  conducting  a retail  business.  It  is  obvious  that  an  in- 
crease in  turnover  goes  hand  in  hand  with  an  increase  in 
profit.  A slow  turnover  may  be  due  to  poorly  selected 
stock  to  overstocking,  or  to  an  inefficient  selling  organi- 
zation No  effort  should  be  spared  to  increase  the  turn- 
over to  its  maximum.  To  ascertain  the  turnover  divide 
the  cost  of  goods  sold  during  the  year  by  the  cost  of  the 
average  stock  carried. 

Books  of  Accounts  and  Statements. 

To  operate  the  -system  of  accounts  here  outlined  requires 
but  four  books  of  account,  namely,  journal,  general  cash 
book  invoice  book  and  ledger.  Sales  tickets  and  credit 
1 ickets  are  used  for  recording  sales  and  sales  i etui  ns. 

From  these  books  certain  statements  particularly  a 
montihlv  summary  of  business,  a profit  and  loss  state 
ment  and  a balance  sheet,  should  be  prepared  at  definite 
periods  in  order  to  present  the  results  in  comprehensive 

form.  . 

Journal. 

The  ordinary  two-column  journal  can  be  used  The 
opening  entry  is  an  inventory  of  the  assets  and  liabilities. 

The  totals  of  the  charge  sales  as  shown  by  the  charge 
tickets  should  be  entered  in  the  Journal,  J?^ltl^thacc0U  j-® 
receivable,  and  crediting  sales.  The  totals  of  the  credit 
rickets  are  also  entered  in  the  journal,  debiting  sales  with 
returns  and  sales  allowances  with  price  concessions  and 
crediting  accounts  receivable. 

Transactions  which  do  not  go  through  either 
book  or  invoice  book  should  also  be  journalized.  These 
entries  comprise  such  items  as  notes  receiva  e v - 
able,  allowances  or  corrections  of  purchase  invoices  at te 
entry  in  the  invoice  book,  the  various  adjusting  entries  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  closing  entries  at  the  end 

of  the  fiscal  period.  , . „ 

Journal  entries  affecting  trade  customers  and  trade 
creditors’  accounts  will  also  have  to  be  posted,  respec- 
tively, to  accounts  receivable  account  and  accounts  pay- 
able account. 

General  Cash  Book. 

This  book  is  for  recording  all  cash  transactions.  The 
left  hand,  or  debit,  side  is  for  recording  receipts,  and 
columns  should  be  headed  as  follows  in  the  order  named. 
Date,  name  of  account,  description,  ledger  folio  or  ur, 
collections  on  accounts  receivable,  cash  sales  and  genera 
accounts.  The  right  hand,  or  credit,  side  is  for  recording 
-payments,  and  these  columns  should  be  headed.— Date 
name  of  account,  description,  check  No.  ledger  folio  or 
LF,  discount  on  purchases,  payments  on  accounts  pay- 
able and  general  accounts. 

The  total  cash  receipts  of  each  day  should  be  deposited 
daily  in  bank  and  all  payments  should  be  made  by  check. 
The  total  of  cash  sales  for  the  month  should  be  checked 
against  the  total  of  cash  sales  tickets,  and  is  then  posted 
to  the  credit  of  “-sales.”  that  of  the  collections  on  ac- 
counts -receivable”  to  the  credit  of  “accounts  receivable 
account,”  and  that  of  “payments  on  accounts  payable”  to 
the  debit  of  “accounts  payable  account.”  The  total  of  the 
discount  on  purchases  column  is  also  posted  to  the  debit 
of  accounts  payable. 

All  payments  for  expense  items  other  than  petty  cash 
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should  be  entered  on  the  cash  book  as  made  and  posted 
therefrom  to  the  proper  accounts.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  all  expense  bills  for  the  month  should  be  paid,  so 
as  to  insure  the  expense  being  charged  in  the  proper 
month. 

Petty  cash  disbursements,  such  as  car  tickets,  telegrams 
and  such  minor  items  for  which  it  is  not  expedient  to  draw 
checks,  should  be  handled  as  follows: — 

A check  should  be  drawn  for  an  amount  sufficient  to 
cover  petty  disbursements  for  a definite  period.  At  the 
end  of  the  period  the  cashier  should  prepare  his  petty 
cash  statement,  which  should  be  supported  by  vouchers, 
and  a check  drawn  for  the  exact  amount  of  the  statement, 
thereby  restoring  the  petty  cash  fund  to  the  original 
amount.  This  check  should  be  entered  in  the  cash  book  in 
the  regular  way,  charging  the  various  expense  accounts  as 
shown  by  the  petty  cash  statement. 

The  balance  of  the  general  cash  book  at  all  times  should 
check  with  the  balance  as  shown  by  the  check  book  plus 
the  amount  advanced  for  petty  cash. 

In  the  check  book  keep  checks  and  deposits  footed  sepa- 
rately. When  the  bank  hook  is  balanced,  check  up  the 
bank  list,  then  rearrange  the  checks  in  numerical  order 
and  check  with  the  stubs.  If  any  checks  are  outstanding 
note  them  on  the  stub  and  deduct  from  total  of  checks 
drawn;  the  check  book  balance  will  then  agree  with  the 
bank  book  balance. 

Invoice  Book. 

This  book  contains  the  record  of  the  invoices  or  pur- 
chases of  merchandise  only  and  should  carry  the  follow- 
ing headings: — 'Date  of  entry,  date  of  invoice,  number  of 
invoice,  from  whom  purchased,  address,  ledger  folio  or 
LF,  and  account  of  invoice. 

The  postings  are  made  direct  from  this  book  into  the 
purchase  ledger  and  the  total  at  the  end  of  the  month 
carried  to  the  debit  of  merchandise  purchases  and  to  the 
credit  of  accounts  payable. 

Where  the  business  is  departmentalized  a more  elabo- 
rate form  of  invoice  book  should  be  used,  giving  depart- 
mental sub-divisions  of  purchases. 

Sales  and  Credit  Tickets. 

The  use  of  sales  and  credit  tickets  for  recording  sales 
and  sales  returns  has  become  almost  universal. - 

A sales  ticket  must  be  made  out  for  every  sale  and  the 
daily  total  of  these  gives  the  sales  for  the  day.  The  cash 
sales  tickets  are  checked  against  the  cash  received  and 
the  charge  tickets  go  to  the  bookkeeper.  Credit  tickets 
must  be  made  out  for  credits  to  customers  and  these  like- 
wise go  to  the  bookkeeper. 

Ledger. 

The  accounts  in  the  ledger  should  be  arranged  in  the 
following  order: 

1.  General  accounts, 

2.  Accounts  with  trade  creditors, 

3.  Accounts  with  trade  debtors, 

allotting  to  each  class  such  space  in  the  ledger  as  may 
be  necessary. 

The  general  accounts,  should  be  arranged  in  logical  or- 
der. (See  arrangement  of  accounts.) 

Accounts  with  trade  creditors  and  with  trade  debtors 
should  be  arranged  alphabetically,  using  preferably  a loose 
leaf  ledger. 

Where  the  volume  of  business  permits,  it  is  advisable  to 
use  three  ledgers,  a general  ledger,  a purchase  ledger  and 
a sales  ledger,  keeping  controlling  accounts  of  the  pur- 
chase ledger  and  the  sales  ledger  in  the  general  ledger. 

Where  only  one  ledger  is  used  it  should  be  divided  into 
three  sections  corresponding  with  the  above. 

The  balances  of  the  purchase  ledger  and  of  the  sales 
ledger,  or  of  these  sections  of  the  ledger  if  only  one  book 
is  used,  must  agree  with  the  balances  of  the  accounts 
payable  account  and  of  the  accounts  receivable  account. 
The  advantage  of  these  controlling  accounts  is  that  the 
aggregate  of  accounts  payable  and  of  accounts  receivable 
can  be  had  at  any  time  without  listing  the  balances  of  the 
individual  accounts. 

Customers  are  charged  with  goods  purchased  direct 
from  the  charge  tickets.  These  tickets  are  first  listed, 
then  turned  over  to  the  bookkeeper,  who  .posts  them  to 
the  debit  of  the  proper  accounts,  listing  the  amounts  as  he 
posts,  then  comparing  his  total  with  that  of  the  first  list, 
which  must  agree.  Credit  entries  for  allowances,  reduc- 
tions, cash  discounts  or  returned  goods  are  made  from 
credit  tickets  in  exactly  the  same  manner. 

Posting  to  the  ledger  therefore  must  come  from  one  of 
four  sources — the  cash  book,  the  journal,  the  invoice  book 
or  the  sales  and  credit  tickets. 

Monthly  Summary  of  Business. 

This  record,  form  A,  will  be  found  very  useful  for  month- 
ly and  yearly  comparisons  of  expenses  and  ratios.  It  is 
arranged  with  columns  for  sales,  both  cash  and  credit 
and  total,  and  for  the  various  expenses  of  the  business. 
The  figures  on  this  statement  are  taken'  from  the  ledger. 

Each  month  the  figures  for  that  month  should  be  added 


to  the  previous  total  so  that  the  record  will  give  the  totals 
from  the  first  of  the  year  to  date  as  well  as  the  monthly 
totals. 

Profit  and  Loss  Statement. 

The  amounts  for  making  up  this  statement,  form  B,  can 
be  had  from  the  ledger  and  from  the  trial  balance.  It  is 
made  up  at  such  times  as  the  inventory  is  taken.  A phy- 
sical inventory  should  be  taken  at  least  once  a year.  The 
basis  should  be  cost  with  conservative  deduction  for  obso- 
lete and  shelf- worn  goods.  The  inventory  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period  is,  of  course,  that  brought  down  from 
the  end  of  the  last  period. 

When  monthly  profit  and  loss  statements  are  desired, 
and  where  the  percentage  of  overhead  and  profit  is  known, 
the  approximate  cost  of  the  goods  sold  can  be  arrived  at 
in  the  following  manner:— Deduct  the  percentage  of  over- 
head and  profit  from  100  and  multiply  by  the  amount  of 
the  net  sales;  the  result  will  be  the  cost  of  the  goods  sold, 
which,  when  deducted  from  r.et  sales  will  give  the  approx- 
imate gross  profit  on  sales. 

If  desired,  the  difference  between  the  values  placed  on 
the  inventory  and  the  actual  cost  of  same  can  be  shown 
on  the  statement.  Show  the  actual  cost  of  inventory  and 
then  the  deduction  under  the 'title  “stock  depreciation,” 
carrying  the  net  forward  as  illustrated.  While  this  is  not 
necessary  it  is  valuable  information  and  this  method  is 
recommended. 

The  total  net  profit  as  shown  by  the  statement  is  that 
carried  to  the  credit  of  the  proprietor’s  account  in  the 
ledger. 

Balance  Sheet. 

Ledger  accounts  should  be  kept  by  the  double  entry 
principle  with  all  real  (asset  and  liability)  accounts,  as 
well  as  with  all  nominal  (profit  and  loss)  accounts.  A 
balance  sheet  of  the  same  date  as  the  profit  and  loss  state- 
ment should  be  made  up  from  the  balances  of  all  real 
accounts.  The  ordinary  asset  and  liability  accounts  and  a 
logical  classification  thereof  are  shown  by  form  C. 

Form  of  Statements. 

Forms  of  monthly  summary  of  business,  profit  and  loss 
statement  and  balance  sheet  follow. 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  STATEMENT,  JAN.  31,  1916. 


Nec  sales 

Inventory  of  merchandise  at  beginning — 
Merchandise  Purchases  (cost  delivered 
at  store) 


Deduct  inventory  of  merchandise  at  dosing 
Less  Stock  Depreciation 


Net  cost  of  goods  sold 

Gross  profit  from  trading . 
BUYING  EXPENSE. 


Salaries  and  Wages  of  Buying  Force. 
Miscellaneous  Buying  Expense 


Total  buying  expense 

SELLING  EXPENSE. 

Salaries  and  Wages  of  Sales  Force.. 

Advertising 

Miscellaneous  Selling  Expense 


Total  selling  expense 

DELIVERY  EXPENSE. 


Salaries  and  Wages  of  Delivery  Force. . 
Miscellaneous  Delivery  Expense 


Total  delivery  expense 

GENERAL  EXPENSE. 


Management  and  Office  Salaries 

Offico  Supplies  and  Expense 

Insurance  on  Stock  ana  Store  Equipment . 

Taxes  on  Stock  and  Store  Equipment 

Losses  from  Bad  Debts 

Miscellaneous  General  Expense 

Rent 


Total  general  expense 

Net  profit  from  trading 

INCOME  FROM  OTHER  SOURCES. 


Interest 

Cash  Discounts  on  Merchandise  Purchases.. 

Rent  Incomo  (net) 

Miscellaneous  Outsldo  Income 


Total  net  profit. 


$3,451 

2,759 


6, 210 
*2,909 


3,301 


Form  C. 


Real  Accounts. 

1.  CASH  ON  HAND  AND  IN  BANK. 

Charge  this  account  with  the  total  receipts  of  the  month 
and  credit  it  with  the  total  disbursements  as  shown  by  the 
cash  book.  The  balance  should  agree  with  the  cash  book 
balance. 

2.  NOTES  RECEIVABLE— TRADE  CUSTOMERS. 

Charge  this  account  with  all  notes,  time  drafts  and  ac- 
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ceptances  held  against  others,  and  credit  it  with  the  same 
When  paid  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  balance  will 
show  the  uncollected  notes  receivable. 

3.  ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE-TRADE  CUSTOMERS. 

Charge  this  account  with  the  total  of  the  charge  tickets 
of  the  month,  and  credit  it  with  the  cash  payments  by 
customers  (taken  from  the  cash  book  at  end  of  month) 


BALANCE  SHEET,  JAN,  31,  1<U6. 


ASSETS. 

CURRENT  ASSETS. 

67 

2 

N otcs  Receivable— T radc  Cuslome  1 

19  L 

84 

3 

Accounts  Receivable— Trade  Customers ; 1 

4 

Less  Reserve  for  Bad  Debts 

7 ; > 

33 

60 

3,485 

25 

Inventory  of  merchandise  (at  cost) 

2, 909 

06 

100 

Accrued  Interest  Receivable 

71 

or 

FIXED  ASSETS. 

V,  p » 

4,500 

no 

S 

Warehouse  Property 

00 

6,475 

00 

9 

Less  Reserve  forDcprc<  hi  ion  on  Store  and  Warehouse. 

26 

98 

in 

Ci  it 

272 

71 

li 

7-1 

37 

396 

67 

7,  191 

?7 

15,490 

4J 

LIABILITIES  AND  CAPITAL. 

CURRENT  LIABILITIES. 

13 

Notes  Payable — Trade  Creditors 

1,210 

50 

It 

Notes  Payable — Banks 

15 

Accounis  Payable— Trade  Creditors 

3, 685 

16 

Accounts  Payable — Others 

4S5 

17 

Accrued  Interest  Payable 

18 

Accrued  Salaries  and  Wages 

19 

Accrued  Taxes 

7 

' ' 

T t 1 M thiliHPs 

6,390 

20 

21 

Mortgages  Payable  (warehouse) 

1,250 

00 

7, 6-i0 

20 

22 

Proprietor’s  Capital  Account 

7, 850 

24 

1.x,  490 

44 

Form  B. 


and  with  notes  receivable,  discounts,  returns  and  allow- 
ances (from  the  journal  and  credit  slips).  Balance  of  this 
account  must  agree  with  the  sum  of  the  balances  of  trade 
customers’  accounts. 

4.  RESERVE  FOR  BAD  DEBTS. 

Credit  this  account  with  an  estimated  amount,  based  on 
charge  sales,  sufficient  to  provide  for  losses,  and  charge 
the  account  with  the  balances  of  personal  accounts  when 
hope  of  collection  is  abandoned. 

5.  PREPAID  INSURANCE. 

Charge  this  account  writh  all  insurance — fire,  burglary, 
fidelity,  plate  glass,  liability,  etc.  At  the  end  of  each 
month  charge  the  proper  accounts  (Nos.  35  and  44)  with 
their  proportion,  the  balance  being  an  asset  as  “prepaid 
insurance.” 


6.  ACCRUED  INTEREST  RECEIVABLE. 

Charge  this  account  at  the  end  of  the  period  with  all 
accrued  interest  (not  yet  paid)  on  notes,  etc.,  due  from 
Others,  crediting  “interest  account.”  When  the  interest 
is  received  it  is  credited  to  “accrued  interest  receivable.” 

7.  STORE  PROPERTY. 

Charge  this  account  with  the  purchase  price  of  the  store 
property.  Do  not  charge  repairs  to  this  account,  unless 
they  are  in  the  nature  of  permanent  improvements.  A 
fair  amount  should  be  periodically  credited  to  “reserve 
for  depreciation.” 

8.  WAREHOUSE  PROPERTY. 

Charge  this  account  with  the  purchase  price  of  the  ware- 
house property.  Do  not  charge  repairs  to  this  account, 
unless  they  are  in  the  nature  of  permanent  improvements. 
A fair  amount  should  be  periodically  credited  to  “reserve 
for  depreciation.” 

9.  RESERVE  FOR  DEPRECIATION  ON  STORE  AND 
WAREHOUSE. 

Credit  this  account  with  the  amount  of  depreciation  on 
store  and  warehouse,  and  charge  same  to  “rent  income” 
(No.  44). 

10  STORE  EQUIPMENT. 

Charge  this  account  with  the  value  of  all  equipment, 
such  as  counters,  shelving,  scales,  measures,  etc.,  used  in 
the  conduct  of  the  business.  A fair  amount  should  be 
written  oft  periodically  for  depreciation. 

14.  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT. 

■Charge  this  account  with  office  furniture,  desks,  safe 
and  other  office  appliances  (not  included  in  34).  A fair 
amount  should  be  written  off  periodically  for  depreciation. 

12.  DELIVERY  EQUIPMENT. 

Charge  this  account  with  the  cost  of  automobiles, 
wagons,  horses  and  harness.  This  account  must  not  be 
charged  with  repairs  to  automobiles  and  wagons,  horse- 
shoeing or  anything  of  this  nature.  A fair  amount  should 
be  written  off  periodically  for  depreciation. 

13.  NOTES  PAYABLE— TRADE  CREDITORS. 

Credit  this  account  with  all  notes  given  to  trade  cred- 
itors or  time  drafts  accepted  in  their  favor  and  charge 
the  account  as  the  same  are  paid.  Balance  of  this  account 
shows  the  amount  of  notes  payable  outstanding. 

14.  NOTES  PAYABLE— BANKS. 

Credit  this  account  with  all  notes  given  to  banks  and 
charge  the  account  as  the  same  are  paid. 

15.  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE— TRADE  CREDITORS. 

Credit  this  account  with  merchandise  bought  on  account, 
the  amount  being  carried  to  this  account  monthly  from 
the  total  of  the  invoice  book,  and  charge  it  with  all  mer- 
chandise returned  and  reductions  (journal),  and  payments 
made  and  discounts  taken  (cash  book).  Balance  of  this 
account  must  agree  with  the  sum  of  the  balances  of  trade 
creditors’  accounts. 

16.  ACCOUNTS  PAYABLE— OTHERS. 

Credit  this  account  with  amounts  owing  to  creditors 
other  than  trade  creditors. 


MONTHLY  SUMMARY  OF  BUSINESS,  1916. 


Net  Sales. 

Buying 

expense. 

Selling  expense. 

Delivery 

expense. 

General  expense. 

Total 

Ex- 

pense. 

Per 

cent 

of 

Net 

Sales. 

Credit. 

Cash. 

Total. 

Salaries 

and 

Waps 

Buying 

Force. 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Buying 

Ex- 

pense. 

Salaries 

and 

Waps 

Sales 

Force. 

Adver- 

tising. 

Miscel- 

laneous 

Selling 

Ex- 

pense. 

Salaries 
and 
Wages 
of  De- 
livery 
Force. 

Miscel- 
laneous 
Deliv- 
ery Ex- 
pense. 

Man- 

age 

ment 

and 

Office 

Sal- 

aries. 

Office 

Sup- 

plies 

and 

Ex- 

pense. 

Insur- 

ance 

on 

Stock 

and 

Store 

Equip- 

ment. 

Taxes 

on 

Stock 

and 

Store 

Equip- 

ment. 

Losses 

from 

Bad 

Debts. 

Miscel- 

laneous 

General 

Ex- 

pense. 

Rent. 

Jan 

$3,356.31 

$1,301.65 

$4,657.96 

S25.00 

$14.00 

$177.33 

830.00 

$3.75 

$102. 67 

$8. 08 

$269. 00 

$22. 03 

$1.61 

$2.50 

$33.56 

$26.  79 

S71.25 

$787. 57 

16.9 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

' 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

I 

Oet. 

1 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Total, 

Per  cent  of  Net 
Sales. 

Form  A. 
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17.  ACCRUED  INTEREST  PAYABLE. 

Credit  this  account  at  the  end  of  the  period  with  interest 
accrued  (not  yet  paid)  on  notes,  etc.,  due  others,  charging' 
“interest  account.”  When  the  interest  is  paid  it  is  charged 
to  “accrued  interest  payable.” 

IS.  ACCRUED  SALARIES  AND  WAGES. 

Credit  this  account  with  salaries  and  wages  earned  and 
unpaid  at  the  end  of  each  month  and  charge  the  proper 
expense  accounts.  When  payment  is  made  this  account 
is  charged  and  closed  out  and  the  balance  of  the  payroll 
charged  in  the  regular  way. 

It.  ACCRUED  TAXES. 

Credit  this  account  with  the  taxes  due  up  to  the  end  of 
each  month,  charging  the  proportionate  amounts  to  the 
accounts  in  which  they  belong.  When  the  taxes  are  paid 
this  account  will  be  charged. 

20.  PROPRIETOR'S  DRAWING  ACCOUNT. 

Charge  this  account  with  all  withdrawals  of  cash  (not 
salary).  At  the  end  of  the  period  the  amount  of  this  ac- 
count is  closed  into  proprietor’s  capital  account. 

21.  MORTGAGES  PAYABLE. 

When  a mortgage  is  placed  upon  real  estate  (or  as- 
sumed at  the  time  of  purchase)  this  account  is  credited. 
When  paid  it  is  charged.  ' 

22.  PROPRIETOR'S  CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 

This  account  represents  the  proprietor’s  net  capital.  At 
the  end  of  the  period  the  net  profit  is  credited  to  this  ac- 
count. The  amount  of  his  drawing  account  is  then  closed 
into  this  account.  The  balance  of  the  account  is  his  net 
capital  at  time  of  closing. 

In  the  event  of  a partnership  each  partner’s  net  capital 
would  be  Shown  in  his  respective  account  and  the  net 
profit  (or  loss)  carried  to  the  credit  (or  debit)  of  their  ac- 
counts in  agreed  proportions.  In  the  event  of  a corpora- 
tion this  account  represents  the  amount  of  the  issued 
capital  stock  and  the  profit  or  loss  is  carried  to  “surplus” 
account. 

Nominal  Accounts. 

23.  SALES. 

Credit  this  account  with  the  total  sales  of  all  mer- 
chandise, the  charged  sales  being  taken  from  the  total  of 
the  charge  tickets  for  the  month  and  the  cash  sales  from 
the  “cash  sales”  column  in  the  cash  book.  Returns  should 
be  charged  at  selling  price  for  ail  merchandise  returned 
by  customers  whether  for  cash  or  credit.  The  difference 
in  this  account  will  be  the  net  sales,  which  is  transferred 
to  the  credit  of  “trading  account.” 

24.  SALES  ALLOWANCES. 

Charge  this  account  with  any  allowance  given  a cus- 
tomer not  contemplated  when  sale  was  made.  Allow- 
ances should  not  be  charged  to  “sales,”  but  closed  at  the 
end  of  the  period  into  “trading  account.” 

25.  MERCHANDISE  PURCHASES. 

Charge  this  account  with  the  face  of  the  invoices  of 
merchandise  before  deducting  cash  discounts.  The  account 
is  also  charged  with  freight,  expressage  and  drayage  on 
merchandise  made  to  manufacturer  or  wholesaler  and  with 
any  allowances  for  defects  in  goods  received  from  manu- 
facturer or  wholesaler.  The  balance  of  the  account  is 
transferred  to  the  debit  of  “trading  account.” 

26.  SALARIES  AND  WAGES  OP  BUYING  FORCE. 

Charge  this  account  with  part  of  salary  of  proprietor, 
active  partner  and  manager  or  buyer  and  the  wages  of 
office  force  proportionate  to  the  time  given  to  buying.  If, 
for  example,  the  proprietor  estimates  altogether  that  he 
gave  one-fourth  of  his  time  to  buying  and  three-fourths 
to  selling,  then  one-fourth  should  be  Charged  to  this  ac- 
count and  three-fourths  to  “salaries  and  wages  of  sales 
force.”  Similarly,  the  estimated  number  of  hours  a week 
given  by  any  member  or  members  of  the  office  force  to 
buying  should  be  charged  to  this  account. 

27.  MISCELLANEOUS  BUYING  EXPENSE. 

Charge  this  account  with  the  traveling  expense  of  buy- 
ing trips  and  other  expense  incurred  in  buying  (not  cov- 
ered by  account  26). 

23.  SALARIES  AND  WAGES  OF  SALES  FORCE. 

Charge  this  account  with  wages  and  other  remunera- 
tions of  sales  persons,  order  takers  and  all  others  engaged 
in  selling,  both  as  regular  and  extra  force;  also  with  the 
part  of  the  salary  of  the  proprietor,  active  partners  or 
manager  and  of  the  wages  of  the  office  force  proportionate 
to  the  time  given  to  selling. 

29.  ADVERTISING. 

Charge  this  account  with  all  expenditures  for  advertis- 
ing purposes,  such  as  space  in  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
space  on  street  cars  and  billboards,  circulars  and  postage 
thereon,  advertising  novelties,  trading  stamps,  charitable 
donations,  window  display,  electric  signs  .etc. 

30.  MISCELLANEOUS  SELLING  EXPENSE. 

■Charge  this  account  withi  the  cost  of  wrapping  paper, 
cartons,  twine,  salesmen’s  order  books  and  all  other  items 
of  direct  selling  expense  not  covered  by  “salaries  and 
wages  of  sales  force”  and  “advertising.” 


21.  SALARIES  AND  WAGES  OF  DELIVERY  FORCE. 

Charge  this  account  with  regular  and  part  time  of  em- 
ployes engaged  in  delivering  and  -with  the  part  of  the 
wages  of  other  employes,  whether  on  sales  force  or  office 
force,  proportionate  to  the  time  given  to  delivery  work. 

32.  MISCELLANEOUS  DELIVERY  EXPENSE. 

Charge  this  account  with  all  stable  and  garage  expense, 

including  all  repairs,  taxes,  licenses,  upkeep  and  with  the 
depreciation  charged  on  the  delivery  equipment;  also 
charge  this  account  with  payments  for  express,  parcel  post 
and  contract  delivery  service. 

33.  MANAGEMENT  AND  OFFICE  SAX, ARIES. 

Charge  this  account  with  the  salaries  of  the  manager, 

bookkeepers,  office  clerks,  stenographers  and  of  other  gen- 
eral office  help  not  otherwise  charged. 

34.  OFFICE  SUPPLIES  AND  EXPENSE. 

Charge  this  account  with  purchases  of  stationery  of  all 
sorts,  account  books  and  forms  (except  selling  and  stock 
forms),  typewriter  supplies,  printing  and  postage  (except 
advertising)  and  depreciation  on  office  equipment. 

35.  INSURANCE  ON  STUCK  AND  STORE  EQUIPMENT. 

■Charge  this  account  with  all  expenses. of  insurance — fire, 
burglary,  fidelity,  plate  glass,  employers’  liability  and 
other.  This  account  is  not  to  be  charged  with  insurance 
on  store  or  business  property. 

36.  TAXES  ON  STOCK  AND  STORE  EQUIPMENT. 

Charge  this  account  with  taxes  on  all  stock  and  store 
equipment.  As  taxes  are  not  payable  in  advance,  the 
amount  charged  this  account  must  be  credited  to  “accrued 

37.  LOSSES  FROM  BAD  DEBTS. 

Charge  this  account  -with  the  amount  that  has  been  re- 
served for  bad  debts  (4). 

38.  MISCELLANEOUS  GENERAL  EXPENSE. 

Charge  this  account  with  heat,  light,  repairs,  deprecia- 
tion on  store  equipment  and  with  any  items  that  cannot 
be  charged  directly  to  any  of  the  above  particular  ac- 
counts. 

39.  RENT. 

Charge  this  account  with  all  rents  paid.  If  the  store  is 
owned,  rent  should  be  charged  equivalent  to  the  amount 
it  could  be  rented  for  to  others,  crediting  “income  from 
other  sources”;  in  the  latter  event,  "income  from  other 
sources”  should  be  charged  with  the  taxes,  insurance,  re- 
pairs and  depreciation  on  the  store. 

40.  TRADING  ACCOUNT. 

This  account  shows  the  inventory'  of  merchandise  at 
opening  and  is  not  touched  again  until  the  books  are 
closed.  It  is  then  charged  with  merchandise  purchases 
(25),  and  sales  allowances  (24),  and  credited  with  sales  (23). 
The  inventory'  at  closing  is  then  credited  and  the  balance 
will  show  the  gross  profit  on  trading.  The  gross  profit  is 
transferred  to  the  ere  lit  of  the  “profit  and  loss  account.” 
The  inventory  is  then  brought  down  as  a new  balance. 

41.  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  (FROM  TRADING  OPER- 
ATIONS). 

Charge  this  account  with  the  balances  of  all  the  expense 
accounts,  and  credit  it  with  the  gross  profit  from  trading; 
the  difference  will  be  the  net  profit  or  loss,  which  is  closed 
into  the  proprietor’s  account;  if  a partnership,  to  the 
partners’  accounts,  according  to  their  several  interests, 
and  if  a corporation,  to  the  surplus  account. 

42.  INTEREST. 

Charge  this  account  with  all  interest  paid  and  credit  it 
with  all  interest  received  and  close  into  "profit  and  loss 
account.” 

43.  CASH  DISCOUNT  ON  MERCHANDISE  PURCHASES. 

Credit  this  account  with  all  cash  discount  taken  on  pur- 
chases of  merchandise.  The  account  is  closed  into  profit 
and  loss. 

A record  of  such  discounts  available  but  not  taken — 
cash  discounts  lost— will  be  found  of  use. 

44.  RENT  INCOME  (.NET). 

If  the  store  is  owned,  the  rent  which  has  been  charged 
to  account  39  should  be  credited  to  this  account,  and  it 
should  be  charged  with  insurance,  taxes,  depreciation  and 
repairs  on  store.  The  account  is  closed  into  "profit  and 
loss.” 

45,  MISCELLANEOUS  OUTSIDE  INCOME. 

Credit  this  account  with  incidental  receipts,  such  as  toll 
from  telephone  pay  stations  in  store,  etc. 

(We  wish  to  acknowlede  with  appreciation  the  valuable  as- 
sistance given  us  by  t lie  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Har- 
vard University  in  connection  with  the  classification  and  defi- 
nition of  expense  accounts.) 


Inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  a window  display  is  to 
show  to  the  intending  purchaser  the  goods  to  be  sold,  it 
is  certainly  only  logical  to  feature  the  article  itself  just 
as  strongly  as  can  be  done.  Everything  else  should  be 
subordinated  in  an  effort  to  place  the  article  itself  pre- 
dominately before  the  purchaser. 
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Wall  Papers  for  1917. 

A Review  of  the  Recent  Wall  Paper  Show  in  New  York  — Styles  — Colors  — Prices — 
Novelties  and  Brief  Mention  of  Some  of  the  Individual  Lines. 


WHEN  the  wall  paper  manufacturers 
gathered  at  the  Breslin  and  Imperial 
hotels  a year  ago  to  show  the  advance 
styles  for  the  1916  season,  predictions  were  freely 
made  that  it  would  be  the  last  of  the  wall  paper 
shows  that  had  become  an  established  custom  in 
the  trade.  Indeed,  many  of  the  exhibitors  dis- 
played their  goods  in  a perfunctory  sort  of  way 
and"  seemed  anxious  to  hurry  away  from  New 
York  in  haste  to  get  back  to  the  factories.  But 
when  it  came  to  the  question  of  abandoning  the 
showing  altogether  they  iound  themselves  con- 
fronted by  the  very  serious  question  that  the  buy- 
ers wanted  this  annual  custom  to  be  continued. 
The  jobbers  and  large  retailers  round  it  a decided 
advantage  to  get  together  in  New  York,  where 
they  not  only  had  a chance  to  compare  the  lines  of 
the  different  manufacturers  and  see  what  each  of 
them  offered  before  placing  their  orders  for  the 
season,  but  there  was  also  an  opportunity  to  get 
together  quietly  with  wall  paper  men  from  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  talk  the  general  situa- 
tion over,  comparing  notes  and  endeavoring  to  bet- 
ter trade  conditions  for  the  coming  year. 

It  is  true  that  the  show  has  never  yet  been 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  wall  paper  jobbers  to 
organize  a wall  paper  dealers’  association  that 
really  amounts  to  something  and  to  hold  regular 
sessions  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  plans  by 
which  trade  conditions  might  be  bettered,  but  the 
friendly  meeting  in  the  hotel  lobbies  and  in  the 
rooms  of  the  different  manufacturers  of  jobbers 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  has  done  much 
to  prevent  that  utter  demoralization,  which  seemed 
to  threaten  the  wall  paper  trade  three  or  four  years 
ago,  and  to  put  new  life  into  the  business. 

Moreover,  the  buyers  want  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  new  ideas  in  decoration,  which  New 
York  offers  to  every  observant  visitor;  they  want 
the  chance  to  study  the  trend  of  the  styles  first  hand 
— not  alone  in  decoration,  but  m dress  and  every- 
thing else  which  tends  to  establish  a demand  for 
certain  colorings  and  special  classes  of  design.  No- 
where could  they  do  so  well  as  in  New  York,  and 
the  wall  paper  show  gave  them  a good  opportunity 
to  combine  this  annual  visit  to  the  metropolis  with 
the  purchase  of  their  next  season’s  stock  or  their 
order  for  a line  of  samples  from  which  definite 
orders  could  be  given  later. 

So  the  wall  paper  manufacturers  held  their  an- 
nual show  of  advance  styles  as  usual,  beginning 
August  14,  at  the  Hotel  Breslin  and  the  Imperial, 
and  they  were  surprised  to  find  it  the  most  success' 
ful  showing  in  many  years,  both  from  the  point  ot 
attendance  and  the  results  achieved.  And  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  well  known  in  advance 
that  the  manufacturers  of  paper  had  warned  them 
that  they  must  cut  down  their  production  for  the 
coming  year,  so  that  it  would  not  exceed  80  per 
cent,  of  normal,  and  the  added  fact  that  many  of 
the  anilin  colors,  especially  those  needed  for  pro- 


ducing the  richer  reds  and  greens,  are  still  out  of 
the  market  or  obtainable  only  in  limited  quantities 
and  at  prohibitive  prices. 

Higher  Prices  for  Wall  Paper. 

To  meet  these  conditions  which  confronted  them, 
and  from  which  there  was  no  getting  away,  all 
the  manufacturers  found  it  necessary  to  materially 
advance  their  prices.  The  visiting  buyers,  fully 


A Striking  Grayed  Black  and  White  from,  the  Imperial 
Line. 


aware  of  the  situation,  realized  that  the  old  tactics, 
by  which  they  used  to  succeed  in  persuading  a 
manufacturer  to  cut  the  life  out  of  the  profits  by 
trying  to  persuade  him  that  his  competitors  were 
offering  goods  at  lower  prices  than  he  asked,  would 
no  longer  be  available  and  that  they  might  as  well 
accept  the  situation  and  pass  the  advance  along  to 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

Indeed,  the  general  public  has  been  kept  well 
aware  of  the  dye  situation,  which  has  occupied  a 
prominent  place  in  the  general  newspapers,  and 
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also  the  scarcity  of  paper,  for  this  latter  is  some- 
thing that  has  been  seriously  felt  by  the  newspaper 
publishers  as  well  as  by  the  manufacturers  of  wall 
paper.  Hence,  the  pubb’c  knows  that  higher  prices 
for  wall  paper  must  be  expected. 

In  many  ways  this  is  a good  thing  for  the  trade 
at  large.  For  years,  the  keen,  or,  indeed,  we  might 
say,  cut-throat  competition  that  has  existed  be- 
tween the  various  wall  paper  manufacturers,  has 
cut  the  heart  out  of  the  business  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. The  jobbers  have  sold  high  grade  wall 
papers  at  prices  far  below  what  they  should  legiti- 
mately bring  and  the  decorator  has  found  himself 
compelled  to  meet  the  competition  of  department 
stores  and  other  cheap  concerns  that  have  retailed 
showy  wall  papers  at  prices  so  low  that  they  have 
established  values  in  the  public  mind  which  make 
it  difficult  for  a decorator  to  realize  the  profits  that 
he  ought  to  make  in  handling  wall  papers  of  high 
quality  and  real  artistic  merit.  It  is  to  this  fact, 
as  much  as  almost  anything  else,  that  we  may  at- 
tribute the  abandonment  of  carrying  stocks  on 
the  Part  of  many  decorators.  We  may  therefore 
hope  that  the  increase  of  prices,  which  has  been 
started  by  the  manufacturers,  will  be  kept  up  all 
along  the  line  and  that  no  branch  of  the  trade  will 
foolishly  give  away  its  profits  to  the  consumer,  but 
that  all  will  hang  together  and  endeavor  to  re-estab- 
lish the  wall  paper  industry  on  the  old  profitable 
basis  which  it  once  enjoyed  for  manufacturers, 
jobbers  and  retail  dealers  and  decorators  alike. 

One  class  of  trade  that  will  be  hit  hard  by  the 
advanced  prices  will  be  the  5 and  10-cent  wall 
paper  stores  that  have  sprung  into  existence  in 
almost  every  section  of  the  country.  They  will 
find  it  difficult  to  get  a supply  of  attractive  papers 
than  can  be  retailed  profitably  at  those  prices.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  still  many  papers  which  can 
be  profitably  sold  at  10  cents  or  less  the  roll,  but 
they  lack  the  showy  and  more  expensive  appear- 
ance of  the  papers  that  have  been  formerly  used 
to  attract  custom  to  those  stores.  Should  they  be 
compelled  to  materially  advance  their  prices,  or 
even  to  abandon  the  5 and  10-cent  plan  as  applied 
to  the  sale  of  wall  papers,  no  great  sorrow  would 
be  experienced  in  the  ranks  of  legitimate  dec- 
orators. 

Something  About  the  Styles  Seen. 

In  looking  over  the  various  lines  shown  at  the 
hotels,  the  representative  of  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine was  struck  by  an  absence  of  the  freak  styles 
that  were  so  prevalent  a few  years  ago.  One  might 
well  wonder  what  had  become  of  the  Art  Nouveau, 
whose  advocates  seemed  to  predict  for  it  that  it 
would  revolutionize  design.  Not  a single  pattern 
was  seen  in  any  of  the  lines  that  were  examined 
that  in  the  remotest  degree  recalled  the  curious 
turves  and  eccentric  floral  figures  of  the  so-called 
modern  art.  Nor  were  there  any  evidences  of  an 
attempt  to  follow  the  wiercl  fancies  of  the  cubist 
and  futurist  designers,  whose  eccentricities  have 
made  such  a stir  among  writers  on  art  and  dec- 
orations. The  American  wall  paper  manufactur- 
ers have  been  keeping  close  tabs  on  the  taste  of 
the  American  public  and  they  very  well  recognize 
the  fact  that  freak  or  fad  designs  do  not  meet  with 
enough  approval  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  ma- 
chines running  with  any  degree  of  steadiness.  We 
are  speaking  more  particularly  of  those  factories 


that  cater  to  the  jobbing  trade,  and  whose  new 
lines  are  shown  in  August. 

One  thing  that  was  specially  noticeable  was  the 
great  variety  of  scenic  and  verdure  papers.  Every 
line  showed  a large  number  of  them  in  tapestry 
and  delicate  colorings.  Then  again,  there  is  a de- 
cided tendency  to  all-over  floral  papers . a revival 
of  the  styles  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  There 
are  plenty  of  stripes,  either  combinations  of  lines 
or  floral  stripes.  While  there  is  a goodlv  variety 
of  fabric  effects  for  bedrooms,  shown  in  connection 
with  cut  out  floral  borders,  the  apparent  tendency 
seems  to  be  to  get  back  to  the  more  or  less  con- 
ventional all-over  verdure  or  floral  treatments,  and 
to  reproductions  of  old-time  floral  chintzes.  And, 
in  this  connection,  we  may  mention  that  some 
manufacturers  have  introduced  the  silhouette  very 
effectively,  either  in  black  and  white  or  in  soft 
tints,  in  the  borders. 

I he  strong  black  and  white  stripes  that  were  so 
conspicuous  last  year  are  noticeably  absent  from 
this  year  s showings.  \\  hile  some  manufacturers 
aie  quite  strong  on  black  and  white  combinations, 
they  are  mostly  shown  in  designs  that  are  so  fash- 
ioned as  to  give  a gray  effect  to  the  wall  rather 
than  to  exhibit  startling  contrasts.  We  have  re- 
pioduced  two  of  these  black  and  white  papers, 
both  of  which  are  very  effective  as  examples  of 
what  is  being  offered.  The  same  patterns  are  also 
shown  in  other  colorings,  which  will  probably  be 
much  better  sellers,  because  more  nearlv  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  most  people.  One  manufacturer 
snowed  an  effective  black  and  white  checkerboard 
stripe,  along  the  center  of  which  ran  a tiny  Dres- 
den floral  treatment.  Indeed,  we  noticed  that,  in 
almost -every  line,  there  were  papers  which  showed 
the  introduction  of  black  in  a very  effective  man- 
but  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  eccentrici- 
ties of  the  black  and  white  and  black  background 
papers  of  a year  or  so  ago. 

Most  of  the  manufacturers  seem  to  have  gone 
very  shy  on  golds  and  micas.  And  there  is  good 
leason  for  this  in  the  scarcity  of  bronze  powders 
and  mica  powders.  And,  again,  there  has  been 
an  almost  concerted  movement  to  get  away  from 
the  oatmeals  and  other  self-colored  papers  and 
to  return  to  wall  papers  printed  on  white  paper, 
grounded  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  to  regret  the  change,  for  the 
effects  produced  are  fully  as  artistic  as  any  of  the 
oatmeal  papers  that  were  offered,  when  it  wras 
possible  to  obtain  imported  paper  of  this  grade, 
and,  moreover,  the  difficulties  experienced  by  the 
paperhanger  in  overcoming;  the  shading  of'  oat- 
meal and  ingrain  papers,  in  the  material  itself,  are 
done  away  with  in  these  grounded  papers. 

There  may  have  been  some  of  the  old-time 
pressed  embossed  parlor  papers  that  were  formerly 
thought  to  be  a necessary  part  of  the  upper  end 
of  every  line,  except  those  catering  to  the  very 
cheapest  grade,  but  if  there  w’ere,  we  failed  to  see 
them.  We  presume  some  of  the  manufacturers 
had  a few  tucked  away  in  their  trunks  to  satisfy 
those  women  who  would  imagine  their  houses  to 
be  incomplete  without  a parlor  of  this  character, 
but  fortunately  public  taste,  even  in  smaller  towns,' 
no  longer  runs  in  quite  so  much  of  a rut. 

To  one  who  has  attended  the  wall  paper- shows 
for  twenty  years,  the  change  in  styles  has  been 
remarkable.  While  there  seems  to  be  a tendency 
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to  swing  around  to  the  taste  of  a score  of  years 
ago,  in  some  things,  still  in  other  respects  we  are 
far  away  from  it.  Manufacturers  no  longer  show 
regular  combinations  of  side  wall,  ceiling  and  bor- 
der as  they  used  to  do.  In  fact,  ceiling  papers  are 
nowadays  all  shown  as  independent  hangings. 
Again,  the  same  border  will  be  shown  in  connec- 
tion with  a wide  range  of  sidewalls,  and  nearly  all 
borders  shown  are  adapted  for  cut-out  treatment. 
And  speaking  of  ceilings,  a number  of  the  manu- 
facturers show  some  very  pleasing  variations  in 
small  all-over  patterns,  which  will  prove  very  de- 
sirable to  the  up-to-date  decorator.  Moreover, 
nearly  every  line  contained  a large  assortment  of 
binders  and  narrow  borders  useful  in  producing 
original  decorative  effects. 

But  there  is  a notable  absence  of  the  pictorial 
border,  so  generally  shown  a few  years  ago,  and 
very  few  of  the  manufacturers  showed  many  one- 
band  borders.  Two-band  is  the,  general  width, 
with  a goodly  proportion  of  three-band.  There  is 
also  a revival  of  the  flitter  border  that  was  used 
some  twenty  years  or  more  ago,  but  it  is  shown 
only  by  a few  manufacturers  and  then  in  two-band 
patterns  and  in  very  modest  designs.  Of  course, 
there  is,  as  usual,  a goodly  proportion  of  stained 
glass  and  wiped  stain  effects  in  conventional  bor- 
ders, but  for  the  most  part  the  borders  are  floral 
patterns  and  in  many  cases  are  shown  with  nar- 
row binders  for  panel  treatments. 

Colors. 

As  might  naturally  be  supposed,  the  richer  col- 
ors that  require  the  use  of  those  anilin  dyes  that  are 
■ mostly  imported  from  Germany  were  avoided  by 
all  but  two  or  three  manufacturers.  Two  of  these 
have  their  own  factories  for  producing  fast  anilin 
dyes  and  are  therefore  independent  of  foreign  sup- 
ply. Another  concern  that  included  a fairly  large 
proportion  of  the  richer  reds  and  greens  in  its 
offering  claims  to  be  able  to  do  so  by  the  use  of 
American  made  dyes,  which  they  have  tested  out 
and  found  satisfactory,  but  which  require  to  be 
used  in  larger  proportion  than  the  foreign  made 
goods,  in  order  to  produce  equivalent  results. 
However  it  may  be  with  a few  exceptional  fac- 
tories, the  majority  of  the  lines  showed  colorings 
that  could  readily  be  produced  with  obtainable 
American  products,  including  such  tones  as  tan, 
pastel  shades,  taupe,  yellow  or  buff  tones,  putty 
color,  pearl  and  gray  tones  and  light  colors  gen- 
erally. 

One  noticeable  feature  in  the  color  line  is  a de- 
cided tendency  to  get  back  to  blues,  most  of  the 
lines,  including  sopie  exceptionally  good  offerings 
in  strong  blues  of  the  colors  seen  in  Canton  china 
or  Delft  ware.  There  were  also  many  papers  of 
the  lighter  tones  that  depend  upon  blue  as  a basis. 

Washable  or  Sanitary  Papers. 

The  campaign  against  wall  papers,  instigated  by 
the  paint  manufacturers  on  the  ground  that  wall 
paper  affords  a lurking  place  for  disease  germs,  has 
been  met  by  a number  of  the  manufacturers,  who 
are  showing  papers  that  can  be  wiped  off  with  a 
damp  cloth,  without  injury  either  to  the  material 
or  to  the  pattern.  Of  course  these  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  the  process  of  manufacture  from  ordinary 
wall  paper.  These  sanitary  papers  embrace,  in  the 
first  place,  the  so-called  engraved  papers  that  are 
printed  from  copper  rolls  in  oil  colors — a special 
printers’  ink  being  employed.  When  printed  on 
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heavy,  smooth  surface  stock,  as  most  of  these  en- 
graved papers  are,  they  will  quite  naturally  stand 
wiping  off  with  a damp  cloth.  Then  there  are  the 
varnished  tiles,  many  of  which  are  engraved  before 
being  varnished,  whose  chief  merit  is  their  ability 
to  resist  moisture.  They  needs  must,  since  they 
are  intended  for  bathrooms  and  kitchens.  But  this 


A Black  and  White  Verdure  Paper  with  a G-ray  Effect 
with  Cut-Out  Border  in  Colors , Shown  in 
the  Wallace  Line. 


year  there  are  two  specialties  that  deserve  particu- 
lar notice. 

The  Cott-a-lap  company  has  introduced  a smooth 
surface,  white  enameled”  paper  thirty-six  inches 
wide  that  very  closely  resembles  a white  enameled 
wall.  When  this  paper  is  hung,  it  presents  a 
smooth,  impermeable  surface  that  can  be  cleaned 
with  a damp  sponge  or  cloth  without  the  least  in- 
jury to  the  surface.  The  same  material  is  also 
made  in  tile  patterns  and  a year’s  experience  in 
the  factory  has  shown  that  these  resist  the  spat- 
tering of  water  in  bathrooms  and  other  places  bet- 
ter even  than  a painted  wall. 

Another  wall  paper  that  shows  remarkable  prop- 
erties for  resisting  moisture  and  rough  treatment 
has  been  introduced  by  the  William  Campbell  Wall 
Paper  Company  under  the  name  of  “Duralistic.” 
This  paper  has  an  embossed  surface,  is  engraved 
in  tile  patterns  and  varnished.  But  it  is  entirely 
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different  from  the  ordinary  varnished  tile,  in  that 
it  can  be  crumpled  up  in  the  hand  without  break- 
ing or  injury.  It  can  be  washed  with  soap  and 
water  and  even  scrubbed,  without  marring  the  pat- 
tern. Of  course  we  cannot  say  that  it  would  stand 
such  treatment  indefinitely,  but  it  will  resist  such 
rough  usage  fully  as  well  as  the  best  flat  wall 
paints;  it  completely  seals  all  the  minute  plaster 
cracks  in  the  wall,  leaving  no  lurking  place  for 
germs,  is  attractive  in  appearance,  and  what  is 
more  important,  is  cheaper  than  a painted  wall. 
All  of  which  make  good  talking  points  for  the  re- 
tail wall  paper  dealer. 

In  addition  to  the  wall  papers  that  were  offered 
as  competitors  of  the  painted  wall — from  a sani- 
tary standpoint — one  must  also  note  Sanitas,  but  as 
this  is  an  oilcloth  proposition,  it  will  be  spoken  of 
later  on,  in  specially  mentioning  the  season’s  offer- 
ing of  the  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company. 

Some  of  the  Individual  Lines. 

After  this  general  survey  of  the  coming  season’s 
wall  papers,  it  might  be  well  to  mention  briefly 
some  of  the  special  features  of  a few  of  the  in- 
dividual lines  which  the  representative  of  The 
Painters  Magazine  was  fortunate  to  see.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  wall  paper  men  are  occupied  most 
of  the  time  in  going  over  their  lines  with  individual 
buyers,  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  for  the  trade 
newspaper  man  to  get  a chance  to  see  the  interest- 
ing features  of  all  of  the  lines,  but  those  that  we 
mention  below  are  typical  and  represent  fairly  well 
the  general  character  of  the  offerings  of  the  differ- 
ent manufacturers.  Some  of  the  lines  seen  em- 
braced novelties  and  high-class  goods  that  would 
appeal  only  to  the  decorator  having  an  exclusive 
trade,  while  other  lines  are  made  up  of  moderate 
price  paoers  that  the  sample  book  men  will  buy  be- 
cause of  their  adaptability  to  the  demands  of  per- 
sons of  average  taste. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  decorator,  one  of  the 
n ost  remarkable  and  effective  papers  in  any  of  the 
new  lines  was  an  impressionistic  thirty-inch  ver- 
dure, in  strong  sepia  tones,  made  by  the  Hobbs 
Wall  Paper  Company  of  Hoboken.  ihrough  a 
tangle  of  oak  trees  one  caught  glimpses  of  distant 
vistas,  illuminated  by  yellow  moonlight.  For  a 
large  dining  room  or  the  hall  of  a country  house 
this  paper  "would  make  a very  striking  hanging. 
The  same  design  is  shown  in  a number  of  other 
colorings,  but  it  is  only  in  the  sepia  tones  which 
reproduced  the  effect  of  Blakelock's  painting  that 
suggested  the  design  that  we  get  such  a novel  and 
striking  decorative  effect.  The  same  company  show 
a number  of  other  thirty-inch  papers  that  deserve 
the  careful  attention  of  the  high-class  decorating 
trade.  Among  them  we  may  mention  a Chinese 
Chippendale  design  that  would  be  very  useful  in 
Colonial  houses;  a Japanese  scenic  design  with  a 
o-reat  depth  of  perspective  in  the  vistas  between  the' 
foliage,  designed  in  the  modern  spirit  by  Akabo 
Teppo,  a Japanese  decorative  artist ; a scenic  tap- 
estry, with  islands  and  trees  that  would  appeal  to 
the  owners  of  high-class  country  houses.  Then 
they  showed  several  new  grounds  in  thirty-inch 
goods.  We  may  mention  one  that  gives  the  im- 
pression of  favrile  glass  and  which  they  call  the 
“favrillette  ground.”  An  old  homespun  weave 
pattern  has  an  up  and  down  treatment  that  is  novel. 
There  are  also  some  excellent  grass  cloths  and 
Flemish  linen  grounds.  They  also  had  a line  of 


very  attractive  bedroom  papers,  most  of  which 
were  matched  up  with  specially  designed  chintzes 
and  cretonnes.  These  were  shown  with  floral  cut- 
out and  other  borders.  Among  the  latter  we  may 
mention  a “Goose  Girl”  design  that  attracted  at- 
tention, and  a silhouette  pattern,  named  “The  Call 
of  Pan,”  which  would  appeal  to  the  person  of 
classic  tastes. 

A small  but  striking  line  that  might  be  said  to 
be  composed  entirely  of  novel  and  exclusive  goods 
was  shown  by  the  Cott-a-lap  Company  of  Som- 
erville, N.  J.  One  that  will  especially  attract  the 
attention  of  the  decorator  is  an  engraved  blend  that 
has  been  very  carefully  cut  so  that  the  paper  will 
not  only  match  but  it  will  not  look  spotty  on  the 
wall,  as  so  many  machine  print  blends  are  apt  to 
do.  This  is  printed  on  white  stock  and  does  not 
spot.  This  company  has  abandoned  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  paper  backed  thin  wood  veneers 
known  as  “filmwood,”  that  they  formerly  made,  and 
in  their  place  they  are  now  offering  a line  of  papers 
that  so  closely  imitate  the  natural  wood  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  that  they  are  not  the  genuine  article. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  thirtv-six-inch 
white  enameled  paper  that  could  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  moldings  to  produce  a result  equal 
in  effectiveness  to  enameled  wood  paneling.  They 
show  a number  of  papers  which  are  full  size  photo- 
graphic reproductions  engraved  on  copper  of  grass 
cloths,  verdure  tapestries,  fabrics  and  stipple  ef- 
fects that  so  closely  resemble  the  originals  from 
which  they  have  been  taken  that  it  is  only  by  close 
examination  that  one  can  convince  himself  that  he 
is  not  looking  at  the  actual  goods.  Most  of  these 
are  thirty  inches  wide.  Among  these  is  a strik- 
ing Chinese  Chippendale  and  a Japanese  yew  tree 
design.  "There  is  one  eighteen-inch  reproduction  of 
cut  velvet,  which  they  call  the  “Rose  du  Barry,” 
that  is  so  perfect  an  imitation  of  the  genuine  stuff 
that  it  is  only  by  touching  it  that  one  can  discover 
that  it  is  flat  instead  of  being  raised  like  a hand 
print  flock  paper.  All  these  goods  are  printed  with 
special  inks  made  by  the  company  in  their  new 
plant  where  they  are  producing  a line  of  anilin  dyes 
that  they  are  offering  to  the  trade.  Because  of  this 
fact,  their  line  includes  some  very  rich  colorings, 
since  they  are  not  limited  by  reason  of  general 
market  conditions. 

The  Wallace  Wall  Paper  Company  of  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  as  usual,  showed  a very  attractive  line  that 
will  appeal  to  those  who  want  effective  and  well- 
designed  goods  that  will  meet  the  popular  taste.  It 
has  no  striking  novelties  or  unusual  effects,  but  it 
includes  a good  line  of  fabric  and  metal  effects 
with  conventional  borders;  oatmeal  and  fabric 
grounds,  shown  in  connection  with  two-band  flitter 
effect  borders ; a good  line  of  grass  cloths : em- 
bossed grasses  and  foliage  patterns : a number  of 
effective  black  and  white  patterns; — we  reproduce 
one  design  that  has  the  effect  of  a gray  all-over 
verdure  silk ; a number  of  very  good  old-fashioned 
cretonnes  for  country  houses ; a variety  of  floral 
bedroom  papers,  including  a striking  one  on  a 
square  trellis-like  background;  a goodly  number  of 
high-class  blanks  at  modest  prices,  including  sev- 
eral effective  tile  patterns.  In  short,  it  is  a line 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the  dealer  who  wants  to 
stock  up  on  good  salable  wall  papers  that  will  meet 
the  popular  demand. 

A line  that  is  always  interesting,  because  it 
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shows  good  taste  in  coloring  and  design,  in  wad- 
papers  at  popular  prices,  may  be  expected  from 
T.  J.  Mcllvaine  Company,  of  Langhorne,  Pa. 
They  never  show  a very  extensive  line,  but  their 
offerings  appeal  to  the  average  retail  dealer,  be- 
cause they  are  the  kind  of  papers  that  sell  readily 
to  householders  of  average  taste,  while  at  the  same 
time  possessing  real  decorative  merit.  Among 
the  papers  in  this  season's  line  we  noted  some  ex- 
cellent fabric  effects,  including  some  in  which 
black  and  white  combinations  were  introduced. 
Chintz  and  other  tiny  floral  stripes  of  the  popular 
mode  were  included.  Then,  as  was  natural  to  ex- 
pect, all-over  floral  rambles  and  roses  on  leafy 
fabric  grounds  were  shown.  A pattern  that  was 
made  up  of  tiny  floral  stripes  on  fabric  grounds 
would  be  useful  as  a bedroom  paper.  A number 
of  shaded  stripes  were  shown,  with  conventional 
borders.  Then  there  were  a number  of  good  ceil- 
ings in  fabric  and  set  patterns  and  Japanese  ef- 
fects. And  last,  but  not  least,  we  may  mention  a 
book  of  useful  mica  stripes. 

As  usual,  the  William  Campbell  Wall  Paper 
Company,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  were  found  at  the 
Hotel  Imperial,  with  a line  of  high  class  papers 
that  appeal  to  the  trade  that  are  seeking  to  please 
people  who  want  good  designs,  well  colored,  and 
of  an  individual  character,  at  prices  which  are  not 
above  reason.  We  were  able  to  see  only  a portion 
of  the  line,  but  this  was  sufficient  to  reveal  much 
that  will  appeal  to  the  decorating  trade  and  to  re- 
tail dealers  of  the  best  class.  Naturally,  the  thing 
which  attracts  most  attention  is  the  new  “Dura- 
lastic”  line  of  engraved  tile  papers,  which  can  be 
washed  with  a ,wet  cloth.  In  order  to  test  the 
quality  of  these  goods,  one  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Campbell  Company  held  a piece  of  this 
Duralastic  tile  paper  up  against  the  wall  of  a bath 
room  at  the  hotel,  and  the  woman  who  was  clean- 
ing scrubbed  the  surface  of  the  paper  with  sapolio 
without  succeeding  in  removing  either  the  var- 
nished surface  or  the  pattern.  We  doubt  if  a 
painted  wall  would  stand  as  severe  a test  as  this, 
without  showing  some  effects  of  such  a powerful 
cleaning  agent  as  sapolio.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
imagine  that  Duralastic  tiles  would  stand  such 
scrubbing  if  repeated  many  times,  but  even  one 
time  is  severe  enough  to  satisfy  most  people.  In 
looking  over  the  line  we  noticed  many  fine  verdure 
effects,  some  of  them  with  scenic  landscapes. 
Then  there  were  leathers,  engraved  goods,  attrac- 
tive chintzes  and  high-class  decorative  effects  for 
which  the  Campbell  line  is  always  famous,  and  a 
very  wide  variety  of  varnished  titles  and  independ- 
ent ceilings. 

On  the  same  floor  of  the  Hotel  Imperial  we  were 
able  to  see  the  attractive  companion  line,  of  the  Im- 
perial Wail  Paper  Company,  of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
As  usual,  it  is  a large  line,  embracing  almost  every 
class  of  machine  made  paper  that  the  decorator  can 
find  any  use  for.  Among  some  of  the  things  we 
noticed  were  a rose  ramble  on  a ground  of  black 
and  white  stripes;  verdure  and  scenic  tapestries,  and 
many  good  fabric  effects.  A chrysanthemum  back- 
ground was  novel  and  effective.  A floral  chintz  had 
a border  in  which  a small  bir-d  is  introduced.  For 
some  reason,  there  have  been  many  inquiries  this 
season  for  bird  patterns.  A good,  bold  floral  bor- 
der was  shown  with  gold  outlines.  It  was  also  seen 
in  flat  and  fabric  effects.  A paper  that  attracted  at- 


tention was  a stripe  made  up  of  a number  of  narrow 
black  stripes  that  were  grayed  by  diagonal  white 
lines,  giving  a fabric  effect.  Some  varnished  gold 
ceilings,  in  a new  pattern,  will  be  found  useful  be- 
cause they  get  away  from  the  beaten  track.  A bold 
paper  having  a pattern  such  as  one  finds  in  a rich 
damask  was  shown  in  a number  of  colorings.  We  il- 
lustrate one  way  of  this  pattern  that  is  printed  in 
black  and  white,  the  black  being  brought  down  to  a 
gray  by  being  powdered  with  small  white  dashes.  A 


black  and  white  stripe  was  shown,  in  which  a white 
floral  pattern  appeared  on  the  black  stripe.  Then 
there  were  basket  patterns,  foliage  tapestries,  a 
coarse  burlap  ground,  many  fine  leather  effects  and 
sponge  effect  grounds  on  Oregon  fiber.  Their  Tex- 
tomeals  are  far  ahead  of  last  season’s  offerings,  both 
in  design  and  coloring,  reproducing  the  genuine  oat- 
meal papers  in  effect,  yet  having  none  of  their  short- 
comings. Moreover,  the  result  is  achieved  by  print- 
ing on  a plain  white  ground.  A book  of  thirty-two 
ounce  soirettes,  with  solid  bronze  backgrounds,  con- 
tains some  very  excellent  designs.  Included  m the 
large  selection  of  binders  are  some  striking  checker- 
board effects.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  every  one 
of  their  borders,  that  can  be  cut  out,  is  furnished  al- 
ready cut  out. 

As  these  two  companies  manufacture  their  own 
anilin  dyes,  they  are  not  dependent  on  outside  for- 
eign or  domestic  manufacturers  for  their  supply, 
hence  their  offering  includes  a large  variety  of  richly 
colored  papers,  which  they  guarantee  fast  to  light. 

Another  interesting  line,  that  was  shown  at  the 
Hotel  Imperial,  was  that  of  E.  R.  Haffelfinger 
Company,  of  Hanover,  Pa.  This  was  one  of  the 
few  bnes  that  contained  any  liberal  proportion  of 
greens  and  reds.  Another  feature  of  the  line  was 
their  cut-out  borders,  which  they  make  a specialty 
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of.  Among  their  new  goods,  we  noticed  a pat- 
tern that  resembled  an  old-fashioned  flock  paper, 
resembling  a high  grade  imported  paper.  They 
also  show  a fine  assortment  of  imitation  oatmeals. 
Among  their  bedroom  papers  was  an  old-fashioned 
chintz  pattern,  having  small  birds  introduced  in  the 
sidewall  design,  while  larger  birds  are  used  in  the 
border.  There  were  also  many  interesting  stripes 
and  all-over  bedroom  papers,  chintzes  and  other 
fabric  effects.  A large  verdure  tapestry  with  palms 
was  interesting.  Tinted  goods  just  off  the  white, 
Tiffany  blends  and  clean  cut  stripes  on  fifteen- 
ounce  stock,  were  features  of  the  line.  An  em- 
bossed linen,  in  both  light  and  strong  colors,  would 
find  many  uses  and  a new  coarse  weave  would 
make  a pleasing  background  for  pictures.  Taken 
as  a whole,  the  line,  which  is  contained  in  one 
trunk,  is  made  up  of  artistic  and  saleable  papers 
that  give  a sufficient  variety  to  answer  ail  ordinary 
purposes  of  the  decorator. 

A line  of  inexpensive  papersfor  bedrooms, parlors, 
dining  rooms,  etc.,  was  shown  by  Richard  Rose,  of 
Beverly,  N.  J.,  who  seems  to  have  the  ability  to 
combine  refinement  of  color  and  pleasing  design 
with  low  price,  in  a way  that  appeals  to  the  job- 
bing trade.  Among  them  were  floral  and  fabric 
stripes  with  cut-out  floral  and  ribbon  borders  ; small 
chintz  patterns,  two  tone  papers  with  conventional 
borders,  for  dining  and  'living  rooms,  kitchen  and 
bath  room  tiles.  In  short,  it  was  a line  that  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  class  of  trade  that  wants 
attractive  goods  at  a low  price. 

An  interesting  line  of-  wall  paper  containing 
many  things  that  will  appeal  to  the  high  class  dec- 
orating trade  and  combining  excellence  of  color 
and  good  design,  was  shown  by  the  Bristol  Wall 
Paper  Company,  of  Bristol,  Pa.  Included  in  their 
offering,  we  noted  many  good  fabrics  and  verdures, 
combinations  of  black  and  gray  stripes,  that  give 
the  effectiveness  of  the  black  without  the  eye 
strain  incidental  to  the  strongly  contrasting  black 
and  white  stripes.  An  old-fashioned  chintz  pat- 
tern, in  which  birds  were  introduced,  was  shown 
in  one  way  with  a black  ground,  and  incidentally 
we  may  mention  that  this  was  one  of  the  very  few 
papers  seen  this  season  in  which  a black  ground 
was  used.  A grass  cloth,  with  a gold  underprint, 
was  particularly  good.  Then  there  were  a number 
of  floral  stripes,  damask  effects,  linen  stripes,  ver- 
dure tapestry  and  floral  ramble  cretonne  papers. 
One  design,  that  will  find  limited,  but  nevertheless 
profitable  use,  was  an  all-over  ground  with  mosaic 
pattern  Greek  key  decorations,  that  is  specially 
suited  for  lodge  rooms,  theatres  or  small  assembly 
rooms.  A striking  black  and  white  stripe,  with  a 
binder,  is  one  of  those  papers  that  can  be  used  ef- 
fectively in  the  show  window  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  passer-by,  even  though  the  decorator 
may  not  find  many  customers  who  would  want  it 
on  their  walls.  There  were  a number  of  excel- 
lent bedroom  papers,  including  chambrays, 
chintzes,  jaspe  stripes,  mica  stripes  and  linen  em- 
bossed goods.  A thirty-inch  engraved  grass  cloth 
was  shown  with  narrow  binders.  In  thirty-inch 
goods  we  would  mention  particularly  a line  which 
they  term  “Bristol  monotones.”  Included  among 
their  large  line  of  borders  are  several  attractive 
nursery  papers,  birds,  stenciled  flowers  and  one 
containing  landscapes  in  panels.  They  also  have  a 
number  ot  attractive  ceiling  papers  in  new  designs. 


Embossed  Papers. 

A number  of  new  designs,  that  will  appeal  to  the 
decorated,  were  shown  in  the  offering  of  “Wall- 
Cut”  cut-out  embossed  friezes,  exhibited  by  Wal- 
cutt  Bros.  Company.,  of  141-155  East  Twenty-fifth 
street,  New  York.  The  new  line  is  a distinct  advance 
both  in  decorative  design  and  artistic  coloring,  upon 
anything  previously  shown  by  this  company.  There 
are  also  a number  of  excellent  new  patterns  of 
“Wall-Cut”  sidewalls,  which  will  appeal  to  the 
high  class  trade.  In  thirty-inch  goods,  they  have 
several  new  background  effects  that  are  in  a dis- 
tinct class  by  themselves  and  certainly  should  ap- 
peal to  those  who  want  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary, yet  at  the  same  time  decorative  and  capable 
of  a wide  range  of  usefulness.  “Cork  surface”  is 
the  name  given  to  a heavy  embossed  paper,  closely 
resembling  the  effect  of  ground  cord  that  has  been 
pressed  against  a soft,  plastic  surface  to  which  it 
adheres.  There  is  a play  of  light  and  shade  upon 
this  background,  which  will  delight  the  decorator, 
and  this  is  distinctly  modified  so  as  to  get  an  en- 
tirely different  effect  by  hanging  the  paper  upside 
down,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  when  either  way  up 
may  be  used.  Then  there  is  another  ground,  giving 
the  effect  of  a rough  fabric,  that  would  be  particu- 
larly useful.  Two  embossed  designs  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  granite  and  rough  stone.  After  these 
are  hung,  the  decorator  may  line  them  off  to  imi- 
tate stone  blocks,  in  hotel  dining  rooms,  theatres, 
churches  and  other  places  where  such  a treatment 
might  be  desirable.  Another  feature  of  the  line  is 
termed  “Wall-Crust.”  This  is  a heavy  stock,  em- 
bossed paper,  resembling  lincrusta  in  appearance, 
but  easier  to  hang  and  costing  much  less.  It  is  fur- 
nished “in  the  white,"  as  the  furniture  men  say,  and 
is  intended  to  be  finished  by  the  decorator,  by  giv- 
ing it  a thin  coat  of  shellac  and  then  using  wiped 
stain  effects  or  finishing  either  with  a coat  of  thin 
paint,  flat  finish  or  enamel,  according  to  the  result 
desired.  The  decorator  who  experiments  with  this 
material  will  soon  find  himself  able  to  produce 
many  novel  and  original  effects  that  cannot  well  be 
duplicated  by  his  competitors.  The  same,material, 
embossed  to  imitate  oak  paneling,  is  offered  under 
the  name  of  “Wood-Crust.”  When  it  is  given  a 
thin  coat  of  shellac,  then  stained  and  the  growths 
wiped  out  by  a man  with  a knowledge  of  graining, 
very  effective  results  are  obtained  that  increase 
the  decorator's  opportunity  for  profit,  because  he 
can  charge  a good  price  for  the  hand  work  that  he 
has  added.  The  Walcutt  lines  will  be  shown  to  the 
high  class  decorating  trade  and  retail  wall  paper 
dealers,  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  by  Oscar 
St.  Martin,  who  has  been  connected  with  Emil  Ma- 
jert  Company  for  several  years.  Samples  of  these 
new  goods  will  be  sent  to  decorators  who  are  in- 
terested. 

Lincrusta. 

Although  they  did  not  open  headquarters  at  any 
of  the  hotels,  many  visitors  from  out  of  town  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  extended  to  them  through 
the  trade  press,  and  called  to  see  the  extensive 
line  of  lincrusta  shown  by  the  Lincrusta  Y orks 
“Pallas,”  Inc.,  at  their  office,  121-123  East  Twenty- 
fourth  street.  New  York  city.  This  company  now 
manufactures  all  the  goods  it  offers  to  the  American 
trade  at  the  large  factory  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  for- 
merly used  by  Fr.  Beck  & Co.,  for  the  manufacture 
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of  Lincrusta  Walton.  They  not  only  carry  all  the 
“Pallas”  patterns,  but  also  all  the  “Walton”  pat- 
terns formerly  made  by  Beck  & Co.,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  very  attractive  new  designs  that  have 
been  added  for  the  coming  season's  trade.  They 
call  special  attention  to  their  correct  representa- 
tions of  wood  grain,  in  plain  and  paneled  patterns. 
Included  in  their  offering  are  many  attractive  de- 
signs specially  adapted  for  halls,  dining  rooms  and 
similar  places,  in  residences  and  apartment  houses. 
Indeed,  there  is  a very  large  demand  for  this  ma- 
terial for  this  purpose  in  New  York  city  alone, 
where  apartment  house  decoration  has  been  given 
special  attention.  One  advantage  of  lincrusta  is  its 
durability  and  the  fact  that  it  can  be  so  readily 
cleaned  by  washing.  There  are  a number  of  at- 
tractive tile  patterns,  for  bath  room  use,  and  when 
these  are  finished  with  enamel,  they  have  every  ad- 
vantage that  real  tiles  possess,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  are  much  lighter  in  weight,  as  well  as 
very  much  less  expensive.  A number  of  patterns 
are  shown  that  are  intended  for  ceiling  decoration 
and  which  are  very  effective,  especially  when  fin- 
ished to  resemble  old  ivory,  or  in  dead  flat  to  imi- 
tate plaster  ornamentation  of  the  type  used  in  Eng- 
land some  two  hundred  years  ago.  These  dec- 
orated ceilings  may  be  advantageously  combined 
with  built-up  beams,  finished  with  a molded  or 
carved  wood  pattern.  Indeed,  lincrusta  can  be 
used  by  the  decorator  in  many  ways  to  produce 
original  decorations  that  are  not  only  of  artistic 
merit,  but  from  a business  standpoint  are  profit- 
able. We  illustrate  two  of  the  season’s  patterns, 
one  of  them  a plain  wood  paneled  effect,  and  the 
other  an  ornamental  design,  both  of  which  are 
useful  and  effective. 

A New  Ground  for  Decoration. 

In  addition  to  a very  attractive  line  of  printed 
Sanitas  side  wall  hangings  and  tile  patterns,  in 
dull  finish  resembling  the  effect  of  the  better  grade 
wall  coverings,  the  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company, 
320  Broadway,  New  York,  showed  a new  back- 
ground material  for  decorating  that  offers  oppor- 
tunity for  original  treatment.  It  is  an  ungrained 
dull  finish  Sanitas,  made  in  any  tint  that  the  reg- 
ular tinted  Sanitas  (with  the  pebble  finish)  is  made. 
This  material  shows  the  very  slight  grain  of  the 
canvas  background  upon  which  it  is  made,  resem- 
bling an  artist’s  canvas  that  has  been  grounded  and 
is  ready  for  painting.  It  comes  in  forty-eight-inch 
widths,  but  can  be  supplied  specially,  when  suffi- 
cient quantity  is  ordered,  in  fifty-six-inch  widths. 
The  decorator  will  find  it  very  useful  for  ceilings 
or  sidewalls,  since  when  it  is  hung  it  may  be  treat- 
ed in  a variety  of  ways.  If  the  painted  decoration 
is  applied  directly,  using  the  ground  color  as  a 
background,  the  resulting  effect  will  be  that  of  a 
broad  sketchy  treatment  upon  canvas,  which  is 
very  desirable  in  certain  wall  or  ceiling  effects. 
But  should  a smooth  surface  be  required,  as,  for 
example,  when  it  is  intended  to  be  used  in  com- 
bination with  moldings  to  produce  the  effect  of 
wood  paneling,  to  be  finished  in  enamel,  it  should 
then  be  given  a coat  of  flat  paint  to  serve  as  a filler, 
and  then  brought  up  in  the  regular  way  with 
enamel  or  flat  finish.  In  either  event  the  treat- 
ment that  the  material  has  received  in  the  manu- 
facture takes  the  place  of  two  or  three  coats  of 
paint  upon  the  bare  plaster.  Moreover,  the  canvas 
background  covers  and  seals  up  any  minute  cracks 


which  there  may  be  in  the  plastered  surface,  giv- 
ing a germ-proof  wall  or  ceiling,  and  affords  a per- 
manent ground  upon  which  expensive  decorations 
may  be  painted,  without  fear  that  they  will  be  in- 
jured by  subsequent  plaster  cracks  or  discolora- 
tions. Decorators  will  find  this  new  Sanitas  an 
invaluable  material,  much  better  than  the  ordinary 
canvas,  which  requires  preliminary  coats  of  paint 
to  bring  it  to  the  condition  that  is  found  ready  for 
use  in  the  Sanitas.  The  regular  line  shows  a num- 
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ber  of  attractive  borders,  in  addition  to  the  side- 
walls,  and  appeals  to  those  people  who  want  artis- 
tic and  durable  wall  hangings  that  can  be  washed 
without  fear  of  injury.  A number  of  panels  were 
shown  of  painted  decorations,  executed  by  well 
known  firms,  which  demonstrated  the  value  of  the 
regular  tinted  Sanitas  as  a background  for  decora- 
tions. The  great  increase  in  the  sale  of  this  ma- 
terial shows  the  popularity  which  it  has  acquired 
with  the  trade. 

Adhesives. 

In  addition  to  the  wall  paper  manufacturers  that 
were  at  the  show,  two  manufacturers  of  pastes  and 
adhesives  had  headquarters  at  the  Breslin,  where 
they  welcomed  visiting  jobbers.  Charles  W.  Wil- 
liams & Co.,  of  New  York,  exhibited  Penn  Paste 
Flour,  made  from  specially  selected  grains  giving 
the  greatest  adhesive  value,  scientifically  cooked, 
and  then  reground  to  flour  form.  It  is  put  up  in 
muslin  bags  and  needs  only  the  addition  of  cold 
water  to  convert  it  to  a perfect  paste.  The  Patent 
Cereals  Company,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  exhibited  Rex 
Dry  Paste,  a white  corn  product,  in  which  the 
starch  is  converted  in  dextrin. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  space  we  have  necessarily 
left  several  interesting  and  important  of  the  new 
wall  paper  lines  to  be  described  in  future  issues  of 
The  Magazine. 
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Questions  Answered 


W e solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with 
painting,  decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  however, 
answer  any  question  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer — not  for  publication, 
but  as  a guarantee  of  good  faith!  nor  can  we  under- 
take to  supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  .other  way  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magaaine. 
Inquiries  should  be  received  not  later  than  the 
twentieth  of  the  month  to  insure  answering  in  the 
succeeding  issue. 

Preparing  New  Oak  Floors  for  Perfect  Wax 
Finish. 

G.  E.  M.,  Illinois,  asks  our  opinion  as  to  the  best 
method  to  bring  up  an  oak  floor  to  take  a perfect 
wax  finish. 

Answer:  If  the  floor  is  a new  one,  or  at  least  has 
not  been  painted  or  varnished,  it  should  be  treated 
with  a paste  hard  wood  filler  in  the  usual  way,  after 
a thorough  dusting  and  cleaning.  After  sandpaper- 
ing the  filler,  when  hard,  the  wax  may  be  applied  di- 
rectly and  polished  with  a weighted  floor  brush.  Two 
coats  of  wax  are  usually  sufficient.  Some  finishers 
recommend  the  application  of  one  or  more  coats  of 
shellac  varnish  before  waxing,  but  we  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that-  this  is  not  good  practice  unless  the  filler 
shows  some  defects,  in  which  case  a very  thin  coat 
of  shellac  varnish  may  prove  beneficial.  If  the  floor 
is  an  old  one  that  has  been  finished  in  varnish,  the 
varnish  should  be  removed  by  scraping  and  sand- 
papering as  far  down  to  the  wood  as  possible,  in 
which  case  the  surface  may  be  found  well  filled  and 
in  the  proper  condition  to  receive  the  wax  treatment. 
Before  waxing,  fill  all  open  cracks  or  joints  with 
floor  crack  filler. 


Protecting  Iron  Hoops  on  Wooden  Tanks  from 
Early  Corrosion. 

A.  G.  R.,  California,  writes  that  the  firm  he  is  em- 
ployed by  has  a very  large  number  of  wooden  tanks 
that  are  bound  with  three-fourth  inch  round  iron 
hoops,  which  are  corroding  rapidly,  in  his  opinion, 
showing  places  of  rust  at  least  one-thirty-second  inch 
in  thickness.  The  tanks  are  of  California  red  wood 
and  stand  near  the  seashore  and  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  salt  atmosphere  as  well  as  to  the  chlo- 
ride of  lime  vapors  and  chlorine  gases  given  off  by 
the  boiling  kelp  in  the  establishment.  He  says  they 
are  knocking  off  the  rust  with  hammers,  scraping 
with  files  and  using  steel  wire  brushes,  but,  of  course, 
cannot  get  at  the  inner  portions,  where  the  hoops  are 
tight  against  the  staves.  Thinks  that  sandblasting 
would  clean  the  rust  off  the  hoops  more  effectually 
than  any  other  method  and  that  they  should  be 
painted  with  red  lead  and  litharge,  mixed  with  boiled 
oil,  and  finally  with  two  coats  of  lampblack  in  oil  and 
japan  drier.  Also  wants  to  know  what  we  think  of 
a lining  of  galvanized  iron  or  sheet  zinc  back  of  the 
hoops  to  keep  off  the  moisture  from  back  of  the  :ron 


hoops.  Is  also  asking  numerous  other  questions  that 
are  too  complicated  to  answer  in  these  columns. 

Answer:  The  subject  you  refer  to  can  be  consid- 
ered and  answered  in  a comparatively  condensed 
and  brief  form.  Since  you  stated  the  location  of  the 
tanks  and  the  various  vapors  and  gases  they  are  sub- 
jected to,  in  addition  to  salt  atmosphere,  makes  it 
very  simple  for  us  to  give  our  opinion  on.  If  under 
these  conditions  your  iron  hoops  show  the  life  they 
do  and  no  deeper  coating  of  rust  than  that  which  you 
speak  of,  all  the  remedies  your  propose  will  not  im- 
prove conditions  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

Red  lead  first  coating  and  finishing  with  lampblack 
in  oil  and  japan  will  not  inhibit  rusting  under  the 
conditions  named,  because  chloride  of  lime  vapors 
and  chlorine  gases  are  enemies  of  pigment  and  lin- 
seed oil  paints,  especially  on  iron  or  steel  and  in  pres- 
ence of  moisture.  A sand  blast  to  remove  the  rust 
from  the  exposed  part  of  the  hoops  will  do  no  good, 
as  the  rust  back  of  it  cannot  be  removed  by  it,  and 
would  only  add  to  the  deterioration  of  the  metal  next 
to  the  tank.  A sheet  zinc  or  galvanized  iron  band 
back  of  the  hoops  next  to  the  wood  would  only  pro- 
duce, in  your  case,  galvanic  action  on  the  iron  and 
produce  rust  more  rapidly. 

Therefore,  it  stands  to  reason  that  no  paint  com- 
posed of  material  subject  to  destruction  by  the  vapors 
and  gases  referred  to  will  assist  in  prolonging  the 
life  of  the  metal,  or  will  produce  the  results  desired, 
and  this  being  the  case,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
only  a first-class  asphaltic  paint,  such  as  can  be  pro- 
duced by  dissolving  true  gilsonite  in  pure  spirits- 
of  turpentine,  with  which  the  hoops  are  well  coated, 
before  being  fixed  on  the  tanks  and  frequently  re- 
painted where  exposed,  allowing  some  of  the  mate- 
rial to  locate  on  the  top  of  hoop  to  fill  in  between 
hoops  and  staves,  will  give  you  the  best  results.  The 
gilsonite  can  be  dissolved  in  the  cold  turpentine  in  a 
mechanical  mixer  or  stirrng  device,  and  to  make  the 
resulting  black  varnish  more  pliable,  5 per  cent,  of 
paraffine  oil  may  be  added  to  good  advantage. 

There  being  no  linseed  or  other  vegetable  oil,  the 
material  will  not  be  affected  by  the  agencies  referred 
to. 


Painting  a Yellow  Pine  Porch  Floor  Exposed  to 
the  Weather  for  Years. 

A.  C.  K.,  Pennsylvania,  wants  to  know  how  to 
clean  and  repaint  a yellow  pine  porch  floor  that  has 
not  only  been  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weather  for 
some  years,  but  on  which  were  stored,  at  various 
itmes,  lime,  fertilizer,  oils  and  other  materials. 

Answer:  We  should  think  that  a new  floor  would 
be  the  very  best,  safest  and  most  economical  struc- 
ture. However,  if  you  wish  to  go  to  no  end  of 
trouble,  then  first  remove  everything  stored  on  the 
floor,  clean  it  up  first  with  a stiff  broom  and  scrape 
off  any  hard  crust  of  dirt  and  blotches  of  oil,  if 
there  are  any,  then  examine  the  timber,  which  must 
be  badly  weather-stained,  if  not  rotten  in  some 
parts,  and  if  you  think  it  is  still  sound  and  safe, 
have  the  floor  well  scrubbed  with  soft  soap  and 
water,  rinse  well  with  clear  water,  and  allow  to 
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dry.  Then  apply  as  many  coats  of  porch  _ floor 
paint  as  you  find  necessary  to  make  a job  of  it. 

Sizing  Surfaces  Done  in  Water  Colors  to  Paint 
Over  with  Water  Color. 

G.  E.  M.,  Illinois,  asks ' What  is  the  best  size  to 
use  under  water  color,  when  using  same  in  applica- 
tion over  water  color? 

Answer:  Dissolve  best  white  glue  or  gelatine  in 
boiling  hot  water  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  of  glue  or 
gelatine  to  one  quart  of  water.  When  cold,  strain 
through  fine  cheesecloth  and  test  for  binding.  If 
too  strong,  reduce  with  more  soft  water.  If  not 
strong  enough,  boil  the  solution  longer  to  drive  off 
some  of  the  excess  water.  Add  a teaspoonful  of 
glycerine  and  ten  drops  of  oil  of  cloves  to  keep  from 
souring. 

Removing  Old  Dirt  Spots  from  White  Paint. 

A.  C.  K.,  Pennsylvania,  asks : What  is  best  to 
wash  off  old,  black  dirt  from  white  paint,  the  dirt 
being  caused  by  rain  coming  from  a slate  and  tin 
roof.  The  dirt  is  dry  and  hard,  and  the  white  paint 
is  in  a thin  film. 

Answer:  An  old  crust  of  dirt,  such  as  is  caused 
by  rain  water  from  a roof,  being  composed  mainly 
of  rust,  cannot  be  removed  without  injury  to  the 
paint,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  stop  the  leak, 
remove  dirt,  and  paint  as  well,  clean  to  the  original 
surface  and  paint  over. 


Freshening  Up  Soft  Wood  Floors  Finished  in  Wax. 

A.  C.  K.,  Pennsylvania,  desires  information  as  to 
how  soft  wood  floors,  that  were  painted  with  lin- 
seed oil  and  turpentine,  then  varnished  and  waxed, 
could  be  polished,  and  asks  whether  oil  and  turpen- 
tine would  be  the  proper  means  to  accomplish  the 
purpose. 

Answer:  Melt  one  pound  pure  yellow  beeswax 
in  one  pint  of  boiled  linseed  oil  by  heat,  take  from 
fire  and  while  oil  and  wax  are  still  hot,  stir  into 
the  molten  mass  one  gallon  turpentine.  Apply 
with  a weighted  floor  brush,  rubbing  briskly. 


Repainting  Checked  Automobile  Surfaces. 

J.  H.  P.,  Illinois,  writes :— Kindly  furnish  in 
Questions  Answered  Columns  of  your  next  issue 
the  following  information: — What  is  considered 
the  latest  and-  most  approved  method  of  repaint- 
ing an  automobile  upon  which  the  surface  has 
checked  and  cracked,  but  which  the  owner  does 
not  desire  to  have  burnt  off? 

Answer:  No  rule  can  be  given  that  will  apply  in 
general  to  the  repainting  of  automobiles  without 
removing  the  cracked  or  fissured  paint  by  either 
burning  or  paint  and  varnish  remover  or  by  scrap- 
ing, but  we  shall  attempt  to  describe  one  or  more 
methods  followed  by  up-to-date  repair  shops  in 
cases  where  owners  of  cars  insist  on  having  quick 
work  at  comparatively  low  cost.  It  may  be  simply 
considered  a crack-filling  process  or  method  of 
painting,  and  its  length  of  service  depends  entirely 
on  the  careful  cleaning  of  the  surface  and  the  se- 
lection of  the  material  applied  to  same.  In  the 
first  place,  it  may  be  said  that  when  the  owner  of  a 
car  wants  the  work  done  cheaply  he  is  not  particu- 
lar as  to  the  chassis,  but  looks  mainly  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  body.  Yet  in  order  to  make  a 
fairly  presentable  job,  all  parts  require  attention. 
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The  first  thing  to  do,  then,  after  the  machine  is  in 
the  shop,  is  to  clean  every  part  that  is  painted  from 
grease,  dust  and  dirt,  benzine  or^gasoline  being 
most  excellent  for  removing  grease,  while  patches 
of  old  grease  and  dirt,  when  very  obstinate,  are 
best  removed  by  rubbing  with  pumice  flour  and 
water.  Then,  if  the  surface,  although  checked  and 
fissured,  is  firm,  it  is  best  gone  over  with  No.  0 or 
y2  sandpaper,  after  which  use  a filler  made  by  mix- 
ing Reno  filler  or  finely  powdered  raw  or  burnt 
umber  with  orange  shellac  varnish,  applying  two 
or  three  coats  of  this  on  the  fissures  or  checks, 
making  the  first  coat  much  thinner  than  succeed- 
ing ones.  This  filling  must  be  worked  rapidly 
with  the  brush,  as  it  dries  very  quickly.  When 
dry,  rub  down  with  sandpaper  to  smoothness  and 
apply  your  ground  coat  or  coats,  followed  with  the 
color  and  varnish  coats.  You  will  find  quite  a fund 
of  information  by  reading  the  articles  on  Automo- 
bile Painting  that  appear  nearly  every  month  in 
this  magazine. 


Scaling  of  Concrete  Trim  on  Hollow  Tile. 

J.  C.  McE.,  New,  York,  in  sending  us  some  scales 
for  examination,  writes  as  follows : — I have  the 
concrete  trim  of  a hollow  tile  and  stucco  wall  to 
paint  next  month.  The  house  was  put  up  two 
years  ago,  and  the  trim  had  a whitish  appearance 
that  appeared  to  be  due  to  lime,  and  cracked  and 
alligatored.  On  the  owner’s  complaint  the  builders 
painted  this  over  less  than  one  year  ago.  Now 
whenever  the  sun  strikes  this  trim  it  is  flaking  off. 
Was  this  caused  by  dampness,  inferior  material  or 
improper  application,  and  what  would  be  the  prop- 
er way  to  refinish  the  surface?  All  old  paint  is  to 
be  removed. 

Answer:  On  examining  the  scales  we  find  them 
very  brittle,  the  back  of  them  consisting  of  cement 
stucco  in  a thin  layer,  while  the  painted  side  ap- 
pears to  have  been  coated  with  a white  paint  that 
when  tested  with  chemical  reagents  would  indicate 
it  to  be  composed  of  lithopone  white  and  carbonate 
of  lime  and  an  inferior  binding  medium,  the  latter 
being  absorbed  by  the  cement  or  stucco  coating, 
exposure  to  the  sun  causing  the  scaling  of  the  fin- 
ish. In  addition  to  this,  hollow  tile  constructions 
are  difficult  to  keep  paint  on  permanently,  due  to 
the  moisture  usually  held  by  them  under  certain 
conditions.  No  doubt  there  was  a certain  per- 
centage of  lime  in  the  stucco  coating,  which  under- 
went a chemical  change,  causing  the  white  efflores- 
cence and  subsequent  cracking  and  alligatoring  of 
the  coating,  which  could  not  be  cured  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a paint  of  the  kind  indicated  by  the 
chemical  tests.  Our  suggestion  is  that  the  trim, 
stucco  coat,  as  well  as  paint  be  removed  entirely 
and  an  approved  concrete  or  cement  paint  be  ap- 
plied of  the  type  you  will  find  offered  in  our  ad- 
vertising columns. 


Staining  Curly  Maple  to  Give  Appearance  of  Age. 

H.  W.  S.,  New  York  State,  says  he  would  ap- 
preciate a formula  for  a stain  to  give  curly  maple 
the  golden  brown  or  deep  yellow  effect  given 
naturally  by  age.  Has  used  alizarine,  but  finds 
this  article  cannot  be  procured  at  present. 

Answer:  You  have  used  alizarine  assistant,  as 
it  is  called  by  the  trade,  that  is  the  raw  dyestuff 
from  which  the  various  alizarine  colors  are  pro- 
duced, chiefly  red  by  the  proper  processes.  This 
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dve  is,  no  doubt,  best  for  your  purpose  and  more 
permanent  than  anything-  we  can  suggest,  and, 
furthermore,  it  will  not  obscure  the  grain  or 
natural  effect  of  the  wood.  However,  as  you  say, 
it  is  difficult  to  procure  at  present  and  the  only 
substitute  we  can  suggest  is  to  dissolve  one-half 
pound  of  orange  shellac,  two  ounces  of  pearl  ash 
and  one  ounce  of  gamboge  in  one-half  gallon  of 
denatured  or  wood  alcohol.  If  you  desire  it  deeper 
or  more  reddish,  use  in  place  of  gamboge  either 
all  or  part  dragon’s  blood.  This  stain  has  one  ad- 
vantage over  the  alizarine  stain,  as  it  will  not  raise 
the  fiber  of  the  wood  and  the  shellac  will  aid  to 
make  it  fairly  permanent,  improving  in  color  with 
age. 


Kalsomine  and  Glue  Sizes  for  Plastered  Walls. 

M.  S.,  Massachusetts,  writes: — As  a subscriber 
to  The  Magazine,  I wish  you  to  publish  a formula 
for  a good  sizing  for  plastered  ceilings  and  walls 
as  a foundation  for  kalsomine.  Also  a good  for- 
mula for  the  preparation  of  kalsomine  and  what  to 
use  with  it  to  prevent  its  drying  too  rapidiy.  Also, 
how  should  water  colors  or  turpentine  colors  be 
treated  for  application  on  kalsomine  and  is  a siz- 
ing required  or  necessary  before  applying  such 
colors? 

Answer:  The  best  glue  size  for  kalsomine  is 
made  by  combining  the  following  in  these  propor- 
tions : — One  pound  good  white  glue  or  gelatine, 
one-half  pound  pulverized  alum,  one-quarter  pound 
ordinary  soap.  Dissolve  each  of  these  separately 
in  boiling  water,  then  mix  the  glue  and  soap  solu- 


tions first  and  add  the  alum  solution  slowly  while 
stirring.  Thin  with  cold  water  to  the  consistency 
of  a thin  varnish  and  apply  to  the  plaster,  but  not 
too  cold;  luke  warm  is  best.  To  make  a first-class 
kalsomine  soak  over  night  one  pound  best  white 
glue  or  gelatine  in  water  sufficient  to  cover  the 
glue.  Also  mix  thirty-five  pounds  bolted  gilders’ 
whiting  with  enough  water  to  make  a soft  paste. 
Let  this  stand  over  night  and  next  morning  heat 
the  glue  and  whiting  separately  by  steam  or  hot 
water  bath  to  the  boiling  point,  and  when  the  glue 
is  well  dissolved  add  it  to  the  whiting,  mixing  the 
whole  thoroughly.  Add  more  hot  water  until  it 
has  the  consistency  of  paint  and  when  using  you 
can  add  cold  water  if  required. 

To  make  kalsomine  set  slowly  add  a small  por- 
tion of  a solution  of  borax  in  water : that  is,  dis- 
solve borax  in  the  water  and  use  onlv  the  clear 
liquid,  not  the  sediment  or  precipitate.  But  the 
best  way  is  to  use  the  kalsomine  without  any  addi- 
tion whatever  and  should  the  edge  dry  too  quickly 
wet  it  up  with  a clean  brush  and  clear  water  and 
by  being  careful  you  can  join  it  without  showing 
laps.  Should  you  miss  any  spots  you  can  wet  the 
edges  the  same  way  and  touch  it  with  the  kalso- 
mine. 

A sizing  is  not  required  when  water  colors  or 
flat  oil  colors  are  applied  on  kalsomine,  but  of 
course  they  must  be  mixed  with  sufficient  binder 
to  make  them  adhesive.  The  binder  for  water  color 
is  a gelatine  solution,  to  which  a few  drops  of 
glycerine  may  be  added  for  free  working.  For  tur- 
pentine colors  use  colors  ground  in  oil  and  thin 
with  turps  and  a little  dryer. 


A Fall  Window  Trim 

By  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar. 


WE  are  giving  a suggestion  herewith  for  air 
early  fall  window  display,  with  a pleas- 
ant holiday  feature — one  that  will  lend 
Itself  well  to  good  paint  display  and  not  fail  in 
crystalizing  the  buying  spirit. 

It  is  easy  to  get  good  size  pumpkins,  these  days, 
and  when  they  are  hollowed  out  and  the  laughing 
faces  carefully  cut,  they  can  be  arranged  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  Also  get  a big  shock  of  corn, 
for  the  center  feature,  and  group  appropriate  paint 
and  varnish  products  around  it.  The  back  and  side 
walls  should  be  covered  with  a good  flat  paint  or 
calcifnined,  using  a shade  of  soft  green  or  cream. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  feature  good  grades 
of  medium  priced  roof  and  barn  paint,  carriage 
and  implement  paint,  etc.,  as  a lot  of  this  work  is 
done  in  the  early  fall.  The  fall  is  also  one  of  the 
best  times  for  general  painting,  as  hard  weather 
wear  can  thus  be  resisted  and  a coat  or  two  al- 
ways adds  value  to  any  building. 

Two  good  size  show  cards  can  be  carefully  let- 
tered and  placed  on  either  side  as  shown.  At  the 
right  hand  side,  something  like  the  following- 
might  be  used : — 


BEAT  THE  WEATHER  MAN 
Paint  up — this  Fall,  protect, 
beautify  and  add  value  to 
your  property. 

STORMTITE  PAINT  WILL  DO  THE  TRICK 

Another  card  can  be  something  on  the  order  of 
this : — 

When  the  frost  is  on  the 
pumpkin,  and  the  corn  is 
in  the  shock — 

It’s  time  to  paint  up 
everything. 

We  have  the  stock. 

The  large  “Some  Pumpkins’’  sign  can  be  lettered 
in  white  on  dark  cardboard,  or  can  be  drawn  in 
black,  or  some  other  color,  on  a white  or  light  col- 
ored board.  Another  good  scheme  is  just  to 
roughly  letter  the  two  words  with  red  paint  on  a 
good  sized  rough  wooden  plank.  A real  festive  at- 
mosphere can  be  given  to  this  window  by  the  care- 
ful placing  of  a few  red  apples,  ears  of  corn,  eac. 
One  should  be  very  careful,  however,  not  to  overdo 
this  trim  in  the  matter  of  “alien”  decorations:  that 
is  the  pumpkins,  corn,  etc.,  should  not  be  so  prom- 
inent that  the  paints,  varnishes,  etc.,  which  are  the 
real  selling  item,  are  lost  sight  of. 
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A Full  Window  Trim  (See  Opposite  Page). 


Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Amateur  Painting — “Dry  Cleaning” — Chassis  Finish — The  Car  Interior. 

By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


PERHAPS  the  hardest  sort  of  misinformation 
which  the  automobile  painter  has  to  combat 
is  that  handed  out  by  the  owner  of  a sec- 
ond hand  car  who  elects  to  paint  his  outfit  with 
some  cheap  dope  and  then  goes  industriously  about 
explaining  to  his  friends  how  easy  it  is  to  paint 
the  car,  and;  what  a lot  of  money  can  be  saved 
by  every  car  owner  doing  his  own  painting  and 
varnishing,  etc.  There  is  a disposition,  on  the  part 
of  many  car  painters,  to  meet  this  condition  by 
cutting  the  price  ordinarily  asked  for  the  various 
classes  of  work,  but  in  our  estimation  this  is  a 
mistake.  It  eventually  brings  the  shop  into  a cer- 
tain amount  of  disrepute  and  presently  the  busi- 
ness becomes  listed  as  a “cheap  John”  affair  from 
wihich  the  thrifty  owners  of  good  cars  keep  clear  of. 

There  will  always  be  men  who  want  something 
for  nothing,  just  as  there  will  continue  to  be  car 
owners  who  are  willing  to  pay  a reasonable  price 
for  good  painting  and  varnishing.  Another  class 


of  car  owners  who  might  be  inclined  to  do  their 
own  car  painting  are  too  busy,  and  are  glad  to 
pay  the  professional  painter  for  doing  the  work. 

The  automobile  painter  has  no  cause  for  worry 
in  this  matter  of  the  man  who  elects  to  paint  his 
car;  at  best  no  painter,  or  set  of  painters,  can  hope 
to  corner  the  car  painting  market  to  the  extent  of 
shutting  the  amateur  paint  spreader  out  of  the 
game.  These  men  who  go  merrily  forth  to  tell 
the  public  that  a four-passenger  car  may  be  cleaned 
and  painted  in  from  three  to  four  hours  of  easy 
work  are  sure  to  overreach  themselves,  and  not 
a few  of  them  have  been  known  to  come  to  the 
painter  and  confes  their  error  and  pay  well  for 
having  their  mistakes  rectified. 

As  a matter  of  business,  the  painter  of  course 
owes  it  to  himself  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
misinformation  thus  spread  abroad,  and  perhaps 
the  most  effective  way  is  to  refer  the  converts 
to  the  “paint  your  own  car”  gospel  to  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  cars,  which  the  propagandists  of  the 
cult  have  produced  with  their  clumsy  methods  and 
tawdry  dope.  Intelligent  car  owners  are,  as  a 
rule,  quick  to  see  the  difference  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  car  carefully  painted  and  protected, 
with  its  surface  all  aglow;  with  the  depth  and 
glory  of  a strong  body  of  varnish,  and  with  colors 
shining  forth  in  a purity  and  mellowness  to  charm 
the  eye,  and  the  car  with  the  sodden,  dull  brushy 
coats  standing  out  coarse  and  rough,  and  void  of 
any  element  of  decent  looks  apart  from  the  sug- 
gestion that  some  one  has  spilled  a can  of  house 
paint  over  the  machine. 

Automobile  painters  are  having  their  troubles 
with  the  cars  which  have  been  treated  to  the 
miraculous  effects  of  the  “dry  wash”  and  “dry 
cleaners,”  and  the  various  liquid  polishes  with 
which  the  markets  have  been  flooded  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  especially  during  the  last  ten 
months.  The  great  harm,  perhaps  the  greatest, 
that  is  due  to  develop  from  the  use  of  the  concoc- 
tions above  referred  to — that,  in  fact  bas  already 
developed — has  its  origin  in  applying  the  material 
onto  the  surface  before  washing  it.  Under  this 
practice,  all  the  grit  and  dirt  and  foreign  sub- 
stances collected  during  road  service  are  ground 
into  the  varnish  to  an  extent  hardly  duplicated  by 
rubbing  with  oil  and  pulverized  pumice  stone..  In- 
deed the  latter  is,  if  anything,  less  harmful,  be- 
cause under  the  patent  cleaners  or  dry  washes 
the  grit  is  often  of  a nature  to  dig  viciously  into 
the  varnish  to  the  extent  of  cutting  through  to 
the  under  coats.  Even  if  this  condition  does  not 
result,  the  scratches  left  in  the  surface  gradually, 
as  the  wear  on  the  varinsh  proceeds,  grow  into 
cracks  and  'fissures  which  are  removed  only  by 
carefully;  rubbing  the  surface  down  with  water 
and  pumice  stone  flour,  and  revarnishing.  In  the 
first  place,  if  these  polishes  and  dry  cleaners  are 
to  be  used  at  all — and  we  very  much  doubt  their 
remedial  effects  prior  to  the  third  or  fourth  stages 
of  varnish  wear — the  surface  should  be  first  cleaned 
with  water,  and  when  absolutely  necessary,  with 
water  in  combination  with  some  mild  detergent. 

The  explanation  offered  in  extenuation  of  the  dry 
cleaning  and  polishing  practice  often  takes  the 
claim  that  the  coat  of  invisible  substance  lavished 
upon  the  finish  keeps  oxygen  away  from  the  var- 
nish and  thereby  prevents  its  premature  decay. 
The  chemists  of  France,  years  ago,  told  us — and 
we  believe  science  has  since  confirmed  the  con- 
clusion— that  oxygen  promotes  and  lengthens  the 
life  of  varnish,  other  conditions  being  favorable, 
for  a reasonable  term  of  wear ; at  most,  it  is  only 
one  of  the  mediums  which,  in  due  time,  unite  to 
finally  deprive  the  finish  of  its  capacity  for  pro- 
tecting and  beautifying  the  car. 

The  chief  concern  of  the  painter,  in  his  attitude 
towards  these  patent  so-called  labor  saving  clean- 
ers and  polishes,  is  that  when  the  car,  smeared 
under  the  tenacious  film  of  the  tough  and  waxy 
stuff,  comes  to  the  paint  shop  to  have  a new 
dress  of  paint  or  color  or  varnish,  he  must  invent 
some  fairly  quick  method  of  getting  it  off  the  sur- 
face. One  way  is  to  rub  the  surface,  after  wash- 
ing in  the  usual  manner,  with  water  and  pumice 
stone  flour,  then  cleaning  off  with  alcohol  or  vine- 
gar, and  again  rubbing  with  the  water  and  pumice 
stone  flour.  The  alcohol  or  the  vinegar  are  said 
to  catch  up  the  vagrant  traces  of  the  cleaners  and 


polishes,  letting  the  water  and  pumice  stone  have 
a more  perfect  way  of  eliminating  the  foreign  mat- 
ter. However,  in  aggravated  cases  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  advisable  to  remove  the  entire  body  of  var- 
nish, either  with  varnish  remover  or  with  am- 
monia, and  start  on  the  color  to  bring  up  a new 
and  supple  body  of  varnish.  In  either  way,  it  is  a 
work  of  considerable  extent  and  difficulty  to  fetch 
the  base  for  the  new  finish  out  in  perfect  shape 
and  to  insure  safety  for  the  new  finish  on  this 
base.  If  the  varnish  is  to  be  removed  with  am- 
monia, the  sixteen  degree  material  should  be  used. 

Complaint  has,  of  late,  been  heard  concerning 
the  quality  of  the  finish  applied  at  the  various 
great  automobile  factories  to  the  car  chassis.  It 
is  claimed  by  the  jobbing  shop  painters  that  the 
finish  does  not  wear  because  of  faulty  application, 
or  imperfect  drying,  or  drying  too  quickly,  etc. 
The  finish,  under  present  day  methods,  is  cer- 
tainly quick,  as  they  must  be  to  meet  the  de- 
mands made  upon  the  manufacturers.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  chain  assembly  system  conveyor  is 
used  in  the  painting  of  the  chassis.  By  this  sys- 
tem the  chasses  are  advanced,  after  being  assem- 
bled, from  the  first  coat  of  paint  to  the  finish, 
with  all  the  coats  baked  on,  the  chain  assembly 
system  conveying  the  parts  on  a track,  through 
a baking  oven  of  sufficient  length  to  insure  the 
paint  or  enamel  being  perfectly  dry-as  it  -emerges 
from  the  other  end  of  the  oven. 

In  many  shops,  there  are  several  sections  of 
ovens,  between  which  are  stationed  men  equipped 
with  the  proper  apparatus  who  spray  the  chassis 
for  its  next  drying  in  the  oven  following.  In  the 
Packard  factory  the  first  oven,  in  this  convevor 
system,  which  dries  the  ground  coat,  is  120  feet 
long.  The  second  oven  used  for  drying  the  var- 
nish-color coats  is  130  feet  long,  and  in  passing 
throug  hthis  heat  the  coat  is  completely  dried 
and  rendered  read>  for  the  clear  varnish.  There 
are  factories,  equipped  with  the  conveyor  system, 
in  which  the  priming  coat,  after  application,  this 
work  consuming  two  and  one-fourth  minutes,  is  put 
through  an  oven  134  feet  long  in  one  and  three- 
fourth  hours,  subjected  to  a temperature  of  180  de- 
grees. The  chassis,  still  on  the  move,  emerges  from 
the  first  oven,  and  in  a trifle  over  one-half  hour 
travels  between  this  first  and  second  oven,  mean- 
while being  sprayed  with  the  coat  of  material  to  be 
dried  in  the  second  oven.  In  still  other  factories,  a 
single  spraying  and  passage  through  one  oven  of 
even  shorter  length  than  those  noted  above  suffices. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  at  most,  the  chasses  are  painted 
and  finished,  in  some  factories,  in  a comparatively 
few  minutes  with  from  one  coat  to  three  coats,  the 
average,  to  be  fair,  being  two  coats. 

This  plan  of  finishing  is  not  only  altogether  too 
brief,  but  lacks  sufficient  body  to  give  strength  and 
quality  to  the  finish.  In  the  end.  the  jobbing  shop 
painter  must  pay  the  penalty — in  fact,  is  already 
paying  it.  The  chassis  painting  problem  has  many 
difficulties,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  basic  treatment, 
which  provides  only  a thin  and  impoverished  film 
of  material,  baked  at  a high  temperature  at  fast 
speed.  To  get  these  parts  clean  is  the  first  concern 
of  the  painter,  after  which  he  had  best  scour  the 
surface  down  to  hardpan,  in  order  to  determine  the 
actual  first-hand  conditions,  and  to  make  his 
method  of  painting  fit  the  case.  A good,  sub- 
stantial foundation,  hard  and  intact,  and  free  from 
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fissures,  is  the  first  essential.  Then,  with  the  first 
coat,  there  may  well  be  enough  binder  of  pure  raw 
linseed  oil  to  tack  the  pigment  fast  for  all  time  to 
the  nether  coat.  Above  this  lay  enough  surfacing 
paint,  in  the  case  of  good  work,  to  insure,  when 
properly  surfaced,  a fine  and  ample  breadth  and 
depth  of  material.  Encase  this  in  a body  of  var- 
nish several  coats  deep,  all  rubbed  and  dried . in 
good  shape,  and  you  will  have  a chassis  finish 
which  will  stand  up  and  defy  the  elements  to  the 
utmost.  The  intense  vibration  and  oscillation  to 
which  these  parts  of  the  car  are  subjected  re- 
quires a more  thorough  method  of  painting  and 
finishing  than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  them. 
The  really  well  painted  and  finished  car  cannot  be 
had  without  giving  greater  attention  to  the 
chassis,  both  in  the  matter  of  painting,  and  of 
care  taking  when  out  in  the  thick  of  service. 

The  interior  of  many  cars  of  the  larger  type 
shows  much  natural  wood  finish,  mostly  mahog- 
any, and  to  turn  out  a nicely  balanced  job  it 
should  be  the  first  concern  of  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  work  to  see  that  these  parts  are  properly 
taken  care  of.  If  worn  and  soiled,  as  they  usually 
are,  the  wood  will  need  sandpapering  down  close 
and  fine,  and  probably  some  refilling  done.  This 
will  also  need  matching  up  with  a stain,  to  fetch 
out  the  distinction  of  the  original  mahogany  or  to 
make  the  new  look  like  the  old  or  vice  versa.  Then 
a coat  or  two  of  shellac  will  be  needed,  followed 
by  a couple  of  coats  of  rubbing  varnish,  or  in  the 
case  of  unusually  fine  work,  three  or  four  coats 
had  best  be  put  on.  It  never  pays  to  try  to  pro- 
duce a good  rubbed  finish  on  an  insufficient  body 


of  varnish,  or  with  other  necessary  work  omitted. 
Cheap  work,  on  the  inside  of  the  car  cheapens  the 
entire  finish.  Make  the  interior  finish,  from  the 
patched  up  bits  of  mahogany  to  all  the  other  ap- 
pointments coming  within  the  scope  of  the  paint- 
er’s field  of  work,  to  harmonize  with  the  finish  on 
the  outside.  If  anything,  the  little  defects  will  be 
noted  on  the  inside,  where  milady  disports  her- 
self, much  more  quickly  than  a similar  defect  will 
be  caught  on  the  exterior  of  the  car.  It  is  hardly 
ever  permissible  to  let  any  part  of  the  interior  go 
in  the  full  gloss  finish.  In  the  splendor  of  fine 
upholstery  the  full  glow  of  the  varnish  is  too  glar- 
ing. Get  the  varnish  on  in  proper  depth  and  then 
rub  with  water  and  pulverized  pumice  stone,  fol- 
lowing by  polishing  with  a varnish  polish  of 
merit.  To  be  explicit,  rub  first  with  the  water 
and  pumice  stone,  then  with  some  rotten  stone  to 
bring  out  the  fine  points  of  the  surfacing,  after 
which  polish  first  with  the  polish  confined  in  a 
tuft  of  cotton  or  tow,  and  finally  using  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  Polishing  is  the  result  of  friction, 
and  friction  is  the  result  of  “elbow  grease.”  The 
advantages  of  the  polished  surface  in  the  car  are 
obvious.  In  fact,  the  refinements  which  are  now 
a part  of  the  car  interior,  no  less  than  of  its  ex- 
terior, make  it  essential  that  the  painter  give  unto 
these  things  the  expert  attention  which  he  for- 
merly paid  little  heed  to.  1 The  extra  touch  of 
brush  and  pencil,  the  rubbing  and  polishing, 
and  the  deft  touches  here  and  there  to  call  into 
notice  the  djftinction  of  the  finish,  are  a part  of 
modern  car  painting,  and  they  should  never  be 
neglected. 


The  Construction  of  Letters 


By  A.  H.  N.  Rogers. 


THE  method  of  teaching  the  art  of  lettering, 
by  means  of  paper  ruled  into  squares,  is  a 
very  bad  one ; it  gives  the  student  a false 
support,  by  teaching  him  to  lean  upon  a system 
of  construction  which  he  would  never  meet  with 
in  his  practical  work.  The  expert  letterer  depends 
more  upon  the  judgment  of  his  eye  than  upon  any 
mechanical  means,  therefore  it  is  very  essential 
that  the  training  of  the  eye  to  judge  distances  and 
masses  should  be  strenuously  cultivated  from  the 
beginning.  He  should  be  taught  to  be  independ- 
ent of  all  mechanical  means  of  constructing  letters 
arid  practice  the  drawing  of  long  perpendicular 
lines,  afterward  testing  them  with  a plumb-bob  to 
see  how  far  he  is  correct.  There  is  much  to  be 
learned  by  one  hour’s  practice  of  this  kind. 

Semi-circular  curves  may  be  practiced  in  the 
same  way.  If  possible  these  exercises  should  be 
practiced  on  a large  slate  or  blackboard.  This 
gives  a feeling  of  independence  and  self-reliance, 
which  is  so  very  essential  to  the  followers  of  this 
craft,  and  develops  a mastery  of  both  eye  and  hand 
which  will  show  itself  later  in  the  freedom  of  one’s 
work. 


It  is  quite  impossible  to  lay  down  any  definite 
laws  or  formula  by  which  to  construct  letters.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  do  this,  but  have  never 
been  satisfactory.  It  is  not  so  important  that  let- 
ters should  be  uniform  in  size,  as  that  they  should 
look  so.  For  instance,  the  round  letters,  if  they 
are  to  appear  the  same  size  as  the  square  ones, 
need  to  be  a little  above  and  below  the  line  also  a 
little  wider. 

Lettering  throughout  is  a matter  of  “give  and 
take,”  the  eye  being  the  judge.  The  width  of  a 
letter  is  influenced  by  the  others  on  each  side  of 
it  but  no  direct  formula  can  be  given  to  control 
this ; it  is  simply  a case  of  educating  the  eye,  and 
hand,  by  constant  practice,  until  ultimately  one 
gets  to,  the  point  where  these  adjustments  are 
made  subconsciously. 

In  the  following  alphabet  I have  attempted  to 
give  such  aids  and  hints  in  the  construction  of  let- 
ters as  will  help  the  student,  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  his  freedom  in  drawing,  and  which 
he  will,  as  an  expert  craftsman,  use  mentally  to 
check  his  work.  Progress  will  be  made  more 
quickly  by  drawing  fairly  large  letters  to  start 
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wilh.  A slight  error  in  a twelve-inch  letter  may 
not  be  noticeable,  but  in  a small  one  it  will  show 
up  very  plainly  and  discourage  the  beginner. 

There  are  two  points  which  need  to  be  firmly 
fixed  in  one’s  mind.  First,  be  sure  that  all  strokes 
both  perpendicular  and  horizontal  are  made  in  the 
same  width.  The  second  point  is  that  all  corners 
must  be  perfectly  square ; that  is,  they  must  come 
to  a sharp  angle.  Clean,  sharp-cut  corners  are  the 
things  the  skilled  sign  writer  always  aims  to  pro- 
duce. If  you  will  refer  to  Figure  1,  you  will 
notice  that  the  letters  have  been  placed  in  their 
order  of  simplicity. 

Start  your  drawing  by  ruling  off  two  lines, 
twelve  inches  apart,  on  the  back  of  a piece  of  old 
wall  paper,  which  you  have  previously  pinned  to 
the  wall.  Tie  a small  weight  of  any  kind  to  the 


letters  H,  F and  E are  all  on  the  same  level.  This 
is  very  important  and,  in  the  letter  E,  you  will 
notice  the  effect  of  the  bar  being  above  the  center, 
forming  the  larger  space  at  the  bottom.  This 
gives  a firmness  and  boldness  to  the  letters  and  is 
a point  which  must  be  remembered  in  the  letters 
H.  F.  E.  B.  P and  R. 

The  letters  F,  E and  L are  similarly  constructed. 
In  the  letter  E,  remember  to  make  the  lower  limb 
a little  longer  than  the  upper  one;  this  gives 
stabiliity,  making  the  letter  appear  to  sit  firm  and 
solid  in  its  place.  To  construct  the  letter  T,  mark 
off  a center  line,  measure  four  and  one-half  inches 
right  and  left  at  the  top,  and  one  and  one-eighth 
inches  each  side  at  the  bottom;  strike  lines  as 
before. 

All  triangular  letters,  V,  A,  X and  Y,  should  be 


end  of  a piece  of  string  to  make  a temporary 
plumb-bob  ; with  this  mark  off  your  first  line  dead 
straight.  Again  mark  off  two  and  a quarter  inches, 
rub  charcoal  on  the  string  and  strike  a line.  This 
will  give  you  the  simplest  letter  in  the  alphabet, 
the  letter  I. 

The  chalk  line  being  the  easiest  and  quickest 
method  of  setting  out  letters,  you  should  prepare 
your  line  as  follows: — Double  your  string  and  tie 
a Knot  on  it,  so  that  it  will  form  a good  sized  loop 
in  the  middle.  When  the  string  is  held  in  position 
at  each  end  the  loop  can  be  taken  in  the  teeth  and 
the  line  struck. 

The  second  letter,  H,  gives  us  our  normal  width. 
That  is  the  standard  which  will  govern  the  con- 
struction of  all  the  other  letters.  We  will  take  for 
our  normal  width  nine  inches,  so  mark  this  off 
and  construct  the  two  uprights,  as  in  the  letter  I, 
draw  the  center  bar,  and  see  that  you  place  it  a 
little  above  the  center  of  the  letter.  If  you  will 
refer  to  Figure  1,  you  will  see  that  the  bars  in  the 


a little  wider  than' normal,  so  in  the  construction 
of  the  letter  \ , measure  off  five  inches  each  side 
at  the  top  and  one  and  one-half  inches  at  the  bot- 
tom, strike  the  two  outer  lines,  then  measure  for 
the  position  of  the  inner  ones.  To  do  this,  hold 
the  rule  at  right  angles  to  the  outer  line,  as  shown 
by  dotted  line  in  sketch,  otherwise  the  letter  will 
be  too  thin. 

1 he  letter  X,  also,  is  most  easily  constructed  by 
means  of  the  center  line.  Its  appearance  is  im- 
proved by  having  the  base  of  the  letter  a little 
wider  than  the  top.  Z is  constructed  on  the  square 
and  is  normal  in  width.  Measure  off  nine  inches, 
strike  the  two  construction  lines  and  next  strike 
the  top  and  bottom  lines.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
oblique  line  will  need  a little  practice  before  their 
correct  position  is  found.  Here  we  find  the  ad- 
vantage of  sketching  in  charcoal,  as  any  errors 
may  be  easily  dusted  off  with  a rag,  and  corrected. 

On  Figure  2 are  shown  the  more  difficult  let- 
ters but,  by  means  of  a few  hints,  and  a reference 
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to  the  sketches  on  the  figure,  we  will  see  how  very 
simply  these  may  be  constructed.  A is  an  inverted 
V,  the  measurements  being  the  same;  that  is,  the 
A is  drawn  a little  wider  than  normal,  the  bar  be- 
ing placed  where  it  gives  the  best  balance. 

The  next  is  a combination  sketch,  showing  the 
construction  of  the  letters  P,  B,  D and  R;  these 
are  our  first  curved  letters.  Proceed  to^  strike  in 
the  dark  lines,  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  which  is  in 
the  form  of 'a  letter  E.  Notice  that  the  bottom  lines 
are  a little  longer  than  the  other.  In  forming  P, 
connect  lines  1 and  4,  letting  the  curve  come  out 
to  the  normal  width.  See  that  this  is  a good  full 
curve  without  jerks  or  corners,  then  connect  lines 
2 and  3,  keeping  quite  parallel  to  the  outer  curve. 

To  form  B,  proceed  as  in  P,  then  connect  3 and 
6,  letting  this  curve  come  out  a little  beyond 
normal;  afterwards  connect  4 and  5.  Be  careful 
to  see  that  these  curves  are  as  perfect  as  possible ; 


this  with  an  easy  line  which  for  a short  distance 
in  the  center,  is  straight;  it  is  very  seldom  that 
a perfect  circle  is  used  for  this;  letter. 

In  drawing  the  letter  C,  think  of  O with  the 
right  side  cut  out,  and  note  on  sketch  the  angle 
at  which  this  cut  is  made,  as  it  has  a great  in- 
fluence on  the  appearance  of  the  letter.  This  also 
applies  to  the  letter  G,  the  lower  or  square  end  of 
which  should  finish  about  half  the  height  of  the 
letter 

In  drawing  the  letter  S,  be  sure  to  keep  the 
larger  space  at  the  bottom,  to  give  it  stability ; 
also  note  that  the  curve  takes  a clean  sweep  and 
does  not  sag  in  the  middle  as  though  its  back  were 
broken.  The  curve  number  2 connects  with  num- 
ber 4,  and  then  connect  with  1 and  3. 

In  the  letter  K,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  dotted 
line  is  a great  aid  in  placing  the  upper  limb  in  its 
proper  position.  First  draw  the  perpendicular 


they  should  be  full  and  spring  easily  from  the 
straight  lines.  With  the  letter  R,  proceed  again 
as  in  the  letter  P.  Notice  that  the  extreme  point 
of  the  leg  of  the  letter  R is  beyond  the  normal. 
This  is  again  purposely  done  to  give  the  letter 
stability.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  letter  D is  con- 
structed by  connecting  1 and  6,  also  2 and  5.  The 
curve  of  the  D is  not  a semi-circle,  but  is  rather  a 
fiat  curve. 

The  next  combination  gives  us  the  letters  which 
often  form  the  stumbling  block  to  the  student  of 
lettering,  the  reason  being  that  it  is  so  difficult  to 
keep  them  perpendicular.  The  method  here  given, 
if  followed  carefully,  will  entirely  do  away  with 
the  feature  of  leaning  letters.  In  the  sketch  are 
given  four  curved  lines,  shown  black.  The  secret 
is  in  sketching  the  top  curves  directly  over  the 
lower  ones,  or  vise  versa.  These  curves,  when 
once  in  position,  can  be  asily  connected  up  to  form 
the  letters  O,  Q,  C.  G and  S.  To  form  the  letter 
O,  it  is  only  necessary  to  connect  the  sides,  doing 


lines,  mark  off  nine  inches  at  the  top  and  connect 
to  the  bottom  corner  as  shown.  As  in  letter  R, 
let  the  lower  limb  come  out  a little  beyond  normal. 

T he  letter  M should  be  made  half  wider  than 
normal.  It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  sketch 
that  it  is  built  upon  the  letter  V.  Proceed,  as  in 
this  letter,  by  making  a center  line,  measure  off 
six  and  three-quarter  inches  right  and  left  at  the 
top  and  make  the  letter  V.  Now  with  the  chalk 
line  strike  the  perpendicular  lines.  M is  always 
a great  trouble  to  the  beginner,  it  seems  so  difficult 
to  get  the  upright  strokes  properly  placed. 

W is  another  difficult  letter  unless  some  system 
is  adopted  at  the  start.  It  is  merely  a double  V 
and  is  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  letting  the 
right  and  left  limbs  of  the  Vs  overlap. 

Y is  another  letter  full  of  difficulties  to  the  stu- 
dent, yet  by  the  hints  given  in  the  sketch  it  will 
be  seen  how  very  easy  it  is  to  produce  a perfectly 
balanced  letter.  Y should  be  a little  wider  than 
normal,  so  after  ruling  off  the  center  line,  measure 
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off  five  inches  to  the  right  and  left  at  the  top,  and 
one  and  one-eighth  inches  at  the  base.  Connect 
these  lines,  as  in  sketch,  and  a perfectly  propor- 
tioned letter  will  be  produced. 

The  letter  N is  normal  in  width  and  is  very 
easily  made  by  six  strikes  of  the  chalk  line.  Con- 
struct the  perpendicular  lines  first,  the  dotted  lines 
will  show  the  correct  position  of  the  diagonal 
lines ; the  mistake  generally  made  is  to  get  this 
line  too  thin. 

Our  next  and  last  letter,  U,  shows  also  the  con- 
struction of  the  letter  J.  In  setting  out  this  letter, 
measure  off  the  nine-inch  width  of  the  letter  and 
strike  the  upright  lines.  Connect  these  by  the 
curved  lines,  care  being  taken  that  these  meet  the 
upright  lines  equally  on  each  side,  otherwise  the 
letter  will  appear  to  lean,  even  though  it  may  be 
perpendicular. 

The  letter  J is  just  the  letter  U,  with  the  left 
upright  cut  off  at  the  spring  of  the  curve.  Notice 
the  angle  at  which  it  is  cut. 

As  I said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the 
governing  law  in  lettering  is  that  letters  should 
appear  to  be  all  the  same  size,  not  that  they  should 
actually  be  so.  Some  letters  need  to  be  normal, 
others  below,  and  others  more  than  normal.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  letters  are  very  much 


influenced  by  their  neighbors.  Notice  the  letters 
I,  H.  F.  E and  L in  sketch.  See  how  squarely  they 
fit  together.  Now  take  the  letters  T,  V and  X and 
see  the  extent  of  space  between  them  compared 
with  the  others.  These  differences  in  shape  call 
for  a certain  amount  of  give  and  take  in  setting 
out  work.  By  practice  the  student  will  find  that 
he  will  quickly  become  accustomed  to  their  pe- 
culiarities and  make  allowances  for  them. 

The  following  letters  may  be  taken  as  being 
normal  in  width : — E,  H,  N,  P,  T,  U and  Z,  while 
A,  B,  C,  D,  G,  K,  O,  Q,  R,  S.  V,  X and  Y are  wider 
than  normal.  The  letters  F,  I,  J and  L are  within 
normal,  and  the  letters  M and  W are  always  ex- 
treme in  width. 

The  student  will  do  well  to  keep  to  the  practice 
of  block  letters,  until  he  finds  he  can  draw  them 
equally  well  in  any  size  from  twelve  inch-down 
to  one-inch. 

For  brush  practice,  get  a bottle  of  show  card 
ink  (black)  and  a good  red  sable  pencil.  Never 
buy  poor  brushes  to  practice  with,  or  you  will 
give  yourself  unnecessary  trouble.  Good  tools 
always  make  for  good  work,  and  certainly  save 
the  worker’s  temper.  Remember  to  use  the  brush 
with  full  strokes  and  particularly  that  all  corners 
are  to  be  square  and  sharp. 


Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law. 


Injury  to  Employed  Minors. 

In  an  action  for  injury  to  a boy  while  working 
on  a ladder,  the  Georgia  Court  of  Appeals  lately 
applied  the  following  rules  applicable  generally  to 
the  employment  of  minors  in  the  painting  and  dec- 
orating trades : — 

As  a general  rule,  a parent  may  recover  dam- 
ages for  an  injury  to  his  minor  child  in  the  course 
of  the  child’s  employment,  when  he  was  employed 
without  the  parents’  consent,  even  if  there  was  no 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer  contributing 
to  the  accident.  The  consent  of  the  parent  to  the 
employment  may,  however,  be  inferred  from  his 
knowledge  of  such  employment  and  his  acquies- 
cence therein. 

In  this  case  a suing  father  was  denied  the  right 
to  recover,  it  appearing  that  he  had  approved  his 
seventeen-vear-old  child’s  employment  by  accept- 
ing part  of  his  wages,  and  that  there  was  no  act 
of  carelessness  on  the  employer’s  part  which  pro- 
duced the  injury.  (King  vs.  Floding,  89  South- 
eastern Reporter,  451.) 

In  another  case,  passed  upon  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Alabama,  question  was  raised  as  to  an 
employer’s  legal  obligation  to  warn  a voujthful 
employe  against  dangers  which  are  obvious  to  per- 
sons of  ordinary  observing  powers.  This  was  a 
suit  bv  a nineteen-year-old  boy  to  recover  for  in- 
jury through  slipping  on  a roof.  In  denying  his 
right  to  recover,  the  court  said : — 

“There  was  no  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  was 


not  possessed  of  the  ordinary  intelligence  to  be 
expected  of  a person  of  his  age,  especially  when 
referred  to  the  simple  commonplace  circumstances 
of  the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged  when  in- 
jured. The  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  did  not, 
could  not,  involve  any  danger  which  was  not  open 
to  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  obser- 
vation ; and  so  it  was  not  negligent  i in  the  em- 
ployer to  fail  to  instruct  or  warn  him  of  the  pos- 
sible danger  that  might  attend  the  process  of 
walking  on  the  roof  after  rain  had  fallen  upon  it. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  one  of  plaintiff's  age.  not 
shown  to  be  deficient  in  intelligence,  is  able  to  ap- 
prehend and  avoid  all  patent  dangers  that  may  be 
discovered  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and 
prudence.” 


Dealer’s  Right  to  Materialman’s  Lien. 

THE  fact  that  an  account  for  materials  fur- 
nished for  the  improvement  of  a building 
is  charged  to  a contractor  or  sub-contractor 
does  not  affect  the  right  of  the  selling  dealer  to  en- 
force a lien  against  the  building  for  which  the 
materials  were  furnished,  according  to  the  Oregon 
Supreme  Court’s  decision  in  the  case  of  Peerless 
Pacific  Company  vs.  Rogers,  158  Pacific  Reporter, 
271. 

“When  a claimant  has  complied  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  lien  law  and  has  done  nothing  to  ex- 
clude the  idea,  it  is  presumed  that  the  credit  of  the 
building  was  relied  upon,”  rules  the  court.  “It  is. 
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not  essential  that  the  material  be  furnished  or  de- 
livered direct  to  the  improvement,  if,  in  fact,  the 
materials  were  delivered  for  use  in  the  building 
and  were  used  in  its  construction.” 


Time  for  Filing  Lien  for  Painting. 

IN  computing  the  time  within  which  a lien  may 
be  filed  for  work  done  on  a building,  a con- 
tractor is  entitled  to  have  considered  as  the 
last  work  done  that  performed  to  remedy  defects 
caused  by  his  own  negligence,  although  no  charge 
is  made  for  such  corrective  work,  according  to  the 
decision  of  the  Indiana  Appellate  court  handed 
down  in  the  case  of  Kessler  vs.  Grocers’  Chemical 
Works,  113  Northeastern  Reporter,  317. 


Painting  to  Customer’s  “Satisfaction.” 

A MASTER]  painter’s  agreement  to  paint  a 
building  to  the  owner’s  “satisfaction” 
merely  requires  the  work  to  be  done  in 
such  manner  as  to  satisfy  a reasonable  man,  and 
does  not  permit  the  owner  to  capriciously  refuse 
payment  on  the  ground  of  dissatisfaction,  accord- 
ing to  a decision  handed  down  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Miller  vs. 
Phillips,  98  Atlantic  Reporter,  59,  in  which  judg- 
ment in  plaintiff’s  favor  was  affirmed. 

This  case  was  brought  by  Charles  Miller,  a mas- 
ter painter,  to  recover  $140  for  work  performed 
and  material  furnished  in  painting  a house  in 
Providence.  The  defendant,  previous  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  plaintiff,  had  trouble  with  a prior 
contractor,  who  had,  in  his  endeavor  to  remove 
the  paint  from  the  house,  used  some  substance 
which  had  left  the  house  in  a very  badly  spotted 
condition.  Desiring  to  obviate  this  condition,  the 
defendant  called  upon  the  plaintiff,  explained  to 
him  the  condition  of  the  house,  showed  him  the 
spots,  told  him  that  he  had  had  considerable  trou- 
ble with  that  house,  and  did  not  want  to  have  any 
further  trouble,  and  therefore  he  wanted  the  plain- 
tiff to  put  in  writing  what  he  would  do  to  show 
the  defendant  that  it  would  be  all  right  and  satis- 
factory. The  plaintiff  ma/iled  to  the  defendant 
the  following  letter: — 

“Dear  Sir: — We  agree  to  do  the  following  work 
painting  house  No.  612  Angell  street,  city: — All 
grease  spots  and  loose  paint  to  be  burned  off, 
sandpapered  and  touched  up,  with  lead  and  oil, 
entire  house  to  have  one  good  coat  of  white  lead 
and  oil  in  colors  to  suit.  All  the  work  to  be  done 
to  your  entire  satisfaction  in  a workmanlike  man- 
ner for  the  sum  of  $140.  Hoping  the  figure  will 
suit,  Yours  very  truly.” 

The  defendant  accepted  this  proposal,  and  the 
work  called  for  was  done  by  the  plaintiff.  After 
the  work  was  completed,  certain  spots  began  to 
show,  and  the  defendant  expressed  himself  as  be- 
ing dissatisfied,  and  refused  to  pay  the  bill. 

The  parties  on  both  sides  were  permitted  with- 
out objection  to  testify  as  to  conversations,  held 
both  before  and  after  the  written  contract  was  made, 
with  reference  to  the  work  to  be  done  and  what  was 
expected  to  be  accomplished.  The  plaintiff  says 
that  he  gave  no  guaranty  to  permanently  cover 
or  remove  the  spots  with  one  coat  of  paint,  but 
suggested  that  he  put  on  one  coat  of  paint  after 
burning,  sandpapering,  and  touching  up  the  spots, 


and  then  wait  to  see  whether  the  one  coat  prop- 
erly covered  the  spots ; if  not,  that  he  would  then 
put  on  another  coat,  and  named  a price  for  the 
second  coat;  that  the  defendant  at  first  wanted 
two  coats  of  paint,  but  upon  the  suggestion  of  the 
plaintiff  decided  to  have  one  coat  first,  and  after- 
wards to  have  a second  coat  applied  if  it  seemed 
necessary.  Plaintiff  further  says  that  after  these 
“bleached”  spots  came  through  he  offered  to  ap- 
ply a second  coat  of  paint,  to  attempt  to  cover  the 
spots,  at  a reduced  price,  in  order  to  make  a good 
job,  and  defendant  refused.  The  plaintiff  denies 
that  he  at  any  time  gave  any  guaranty  that  the 
spots  would  be  permanently  covered,  while  there 
was  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  tend- 
ing to  prove  that  such  a guaranty  was  given ; the 
defendant,  however,  says  distinctly  that  the  only 
guaranty  he  had  was  contained  in  the  written  con- 
tract. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  materials 
used  were  of  the  best  quality,  that  the  colors  were 
suitable,  that  the  - grease  spots  and  loose  paint 
were  burned  off,  sandpapered,  and  touched  up  as 
agreed,  and  that  -the  coat  of  paint  was  properly 
laid,  and  that  all  this  work  was  done  “in  a work- 
manlike manner.”  There  is  no  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  and  the  only  ground  for  refusal  to  pay 
the  bill  was  that  the  defendant  was  dissatisfied 
because  of  the  spotted  appearance  of  the  house, 
which  gradually  increased  after  the  job  was  com- 
pleted. 

In  his  eharge  to  the  jury  the  trial  judge,  after 
making  reference  to  a class  of  contracts  involving 
the  promise  to  perform  certain  work  involving 
personal  taste  and  feeling  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  person  for  whom  the  work  is  done,  such  as  a 
suit  of  clothes,  or  a picture,  where  the  only  de- 
fense to  the  claim  that  need  be  made  is  that  the 
work  done  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  person  for 
whom  the  work  was  done  who  is  the  sole  judge, 
said  to  the  jury: — 

“It  seems  to  me  in  a case  of  this  kind,  where 
the  painting  of  a house  is  involved,  or  a matter 
of  that  kind,  which  is  not  so  strictly  personal,  it 
is  not  as  rigid  as  that.  So  that  in  my  judgment, 
and  I shall  charge  you  that,  where  this  writing 
says,  ‘All  the  work  to  be  done  to  your  entire  sat- 
isfaction in  a workmanlike  manner,’  does  not 
mean  that  simply  because  Mr.  Phillips  is  dissat- 
isfied, as  he  is  undoubtedly,  it  does  not  mean  that 
is  sufficient  to  make  a perfectly  good  defense.  In 
my  judgment  that  is  not  a rule  that  should  be  ap- 
plied here.  All  that  that  means  is  that  the  work 
should  be  done  to  the  reasonable  satisfaction  of 
Mr.  Phillips,  lit  means  it  should  be  done  in  such 
a workmanlike  way,  and  as  well  as  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  done  and  in  a way  that  should  satisfy 
any  reasonable  man  who  was  in  the  same  position 
as  Mr.  Phillips  was.  That  is  the  test.  * * * 

If  it  did  not  come  up  to  that  point,  of  course,  Mr. 
Miller  makes  his  own  contract  there,  and  he  can- 
not complain  because,  if  he  did  not  do  that,  it  is 
no  particular  benefit  to  have  a different  kind  of 
spots  from  what  were  on  there  before.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  did  not  guarantee  to  produce  a 
specific  result,  but  did  say  he  thought  the  thing 
would  work  out  all  right,  and  that  he  would  try 
it  with  one  coat  of  paint,  and,  if  that  was  not  sat- 
isfactory, later  he  would  try  it  with  another,  and. 
if  that  was  done  as  it  should  be  done,  and  done  as 
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well  as  it  could  be  done  reasonably,  without  any 
guarantee  on  his  part,  then  under  those  circum- 
stances you  could  say  he  had  performed  his  con- 
tract as  he  agreed  to  do.” 


streets,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  unreasonable 
to  say  that  the  danger  of  being  struck  by  street 
cars,  automobiles  and  traffic  of  every  description 
should  be  taken  account  of.” 


Scope  of  the  Compensation  Acts. 

OONE  of  the  greatest  difficulties  now  being 
encountered  by  the  courts  in  adminis- 
tering the  workmen’s  compensation  acts 
is  to  determine  just  when  an  employe  may  be 
said  to  have  been  injured  within  the  course  of 
his  employment,  so  as  to  make  an  injruy  com- 
pensable under  the  laws.  A particular  class 
of  these  cases  relate  to  injuries  sustained 
while  an  employe  is  proceeding  from  one 
place  to  another  in  going  to,  or  returning  from, 
actual  work  within  his  working  day.  For  instance, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  a New  York  journey- 
man painter  claimed  compensation  for  injury  sus- 
tained in  an  accident  while  he  was  “stealing  a ride” 
on  a truck,  in  going  from  a job  to  report  at  his 
employer’s  office.  The  court  intimated  that  he 
could  have  recovered  had  he  been  walking  along 
the  street  or  while  riding  on  a street  car,  but  that 
he  had  so  far  departed  from  an  authorized  means 
of  going  from  his  work  to  the  office  as  to  preclude 
him  from  claiming  compensation  for  the  injury. 

A decision  lately  handed  down  by  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court  is  in  harmony  with  this  view.  (158 
Northwestern  Reporter,  851.)  That  court  held 
that  an  employe  who  was  going  from  one  job  to 
another,  walking  along  a street  in  Detroit,  must 
be  deemed  to  have  been  proceeding  in  the  course 
of  his  employment  when  struck  by  an  automobile, 
entitling  his  dependent  relatives  to  compensation 
on  his  death  from  such  accident.  The  court  says: — 
“Where  employes  are  compelled  during  the 
course  of  their  employment  to  travel  about  the 


A New  Route  to  the  Penitentiary. 

THE  Minnesota  Legislature  and  Supreme 
Court  have  made  it  possible  for  a dishonest 
contractor  or  sub-contractor  to  find  himself 
in  the  penitentiary  on  a conviction  of  larceny,  if 
he  fails  to  pay  labor  and  material  claims  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  his  contracts. 

A law  enacted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Minne- 
sota Legislature  declares  that  a contractor  or  sub- 
contractor who,  with  intent  to  defraud,  uses  the 
proceeds  of  a contract  for  any  other  purpose  than 
the  payment  of  labor  and  material  claims,  so  long 
as  such  claims  remain  unpaid,  shall  be  guilty  oi 
larceny.  In  the  case  of  State  vs.  Harris,  158  North- 
western Reporter,  829,  defendant  stands  charged 
with  a violation  of  the  law,  and  he  sought  to  have 
the  indictment  quashed  on  the  ground  that  the 
law  is  unconstitutional,  but  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  upheld  the  validity  of  the  act,  saying, 
“No  honest  man  can  possibly  be  injured  by  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1915.  Only  the  contractor 
who.  diverts  money  with  evil  intent  to  defraud 
need  fear  the  law.” 

The  objections  unsuccessfully  made  to  the 
validity  of  the  law  were  that  it  constituted  class 
legislation  and  that  it,  in  effect,  provides  imprison- 
ment for  non-payment  of  debts.  These  claims 
were  disposed  of  on  the  grounds  that  all  pesons 
falling  within  the  terms  of  the  law  are  equally 
amenable  to  it,  and  that  it  is  not  mere  non-pay- 
ment of  debts  that  is  to  be  punished,  but  fraudu- 
lent misapplication  of  funds  to  which  laborers  and 
materialmen  are  legally  entitled. 


Success  in  the  Painting  Business 

A St.  Louis  Painter  and  Decorator  Gives  Several  Good  Hints  on  Business  Building. 

By  George  Wilfred  Wright 


WHEN  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  recently  I 
called  at  the  attractive  wholesale  and  re- 
tail paint  store  of  the  Becker-Moore  Paint 
Company,  1219  Olive  street.  My  object  was  to 
learn  of  the  whereabouts  of  a live,  up-to-date  con- 
tracting painter — a practical  man  who  knew  what 
it  was  to  “begin  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,”  and 
make  some  headway  towards  the  top.  To  suit  my 
interview,  I told  them  he  may  not  have  arrived  at 
this  coveted  pinnacle,  but  he  should  have  a pretty 
clear  idea  of  what  the  top  looks  like. 

After  thinking  a few  moments,  the  store  man- 
ager said: — “You  go  to  that  telephone  and  call  up 
A.  G.  Clark,  Forrest  381,  and  tell  him  you  are  from 
The  Painters  Magazine,  and  tell  him  what  you 
want  to  talk  to  him  about,  and  I’ll  grant  you’ll 
have  one  of  the  most  interesting  interviews  that 


you  could  get  here  in  the  city.”  I did  as  1 was  bid- 
den and  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  this  master 
of  the  craft  at  home.  I stated  my  case  by  telling 
him  that  boss  painters  Down  East,  and  mayhap 
through  his  part  of  the  country,  would  like  to  hear 
from  their  associates  along  the  line  of  “How  did 
you  make  all  your  money?”  or  if  not  this,  “What 
rock  of  offense  have  you  struck  in  your  career  that 
has  made  the  painting  business  a difficult  proposi- 
tion, and  how  have  you  solved  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  confronted  you?  In  general,  what 
have  you  to  say  for  the  painting  and  decorating 
trade,  its  future,  as  well  as  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs?” 

“How  did  you  come  to  pick  me  out  as  a painter 
to  interview  along  these  lines?”  Mr.  Clark  asked. 
“You  were  recommended  by  a tip  top  dealer,  down 
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here  on  Olive  street,  as  a ‘live  wire,’  which  I said  I 
was  looking  for,”  I replied.  “All  right,”  he  said. 
“Come  up  to  my  place,  1957  Arlington  avenue,  and 
I’ll  talk  to  you  for  a while.  Take  an  Olive  street 
car,  transfer  to  Union  and  get  off  at  Garfield  and 
walk  one  block  west.” 

So  in  less  than  a half  hour  I was  pleasantly  re- 
ceived by  this  stirring,  up-to-date  contracting 
painter,  who,  as  I found  later,  is  laboring  con- 
stantly to  better  conditions  in  his  field  and  bring 
every  phase  of  the  painting  business  up  to  a higher 
level.  In  the  rear  of  Mr.  Clark’s  comfortable  resi- 
dence is  his  paint  shop,  equipped  with  every  neces- 
sity for  handling  painting  and  decorating  contracts 
of  almost  any  size. 

Speaking  of  his  career  in  the  painting  and  dec- 
orating field  he  remarked “After  serving  an  ap- 
prenticeship and  believing  myself  ready  to  engage 
in  business  on  my  own  resources,  I established  my 
business,  in  1883,  in  St.  Louis,  but  I settled  in  this 
spot  twenty-seven  years  ago,  here  in  the  West 
End,  when  the  town  was  very  much  smaller  than 
it  is  today,  and  when  prospects  looked  unusually 
good  for  the  future.  As  the  town  grew,  of  course, 
my  trade  expanded,  but  not  as  fast  as  I wanted,  so 
I extended  my  business  to  cities  in  other  States. 
There  is  no  use  in  a man  being  bound  by  certain 
areas,  if  he  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  work  away 
from  his  home  city.  Today  I am  doing  business 
and  carrying  out  contracts  in  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
Colorado,  Kansas,  Arkansas  , Missouri  and  Illi- 
nois.” 

It  is  self  evident  that,  with  this  wide  field  to 
spread  around  in,  a contracting  painter  has  a won- 
derful opportunity  of  gaining  a wide  knowledge 
of  business  affairs  in  a big  section  of  the  country. 
This  one  item  alone  shows  how  different  condi- 
tions are  in  the  Middle  West,  as  compared  with 
. the  East  and  the  Atlantic  States.  Our  population 
is  so  congested  along  the  seaboard,  and  the  cities 
and  towns  so  close  together,  that  a contracting 
painter  will  have  enough  to  keep  him  busy  if  he 
only  does  work  in  seven  counties  instead  of  trying 
to  reach  seven  States. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  the  quality  and 
value  of  the  paint  that  is  used  on  houses  today, 
Mr.  Clark  stated  that  they  always  use  the  paints 
which  they  mix  in  their  own  shop.  By  doing  this, 
they  feel  more  certain  of  results  and  can  bring  bet- 
ter satisfaction  to  the  owner  of  the  property.  “To 
be  sure,”  he  said,  “thousands  of  gallons  of  ready- 
mixed  paints  are  sold  and  used  b-<r  the  public  to- 
day, but  when  we  buy  the  lead  ourselves  and  put 
the  linseed  oil  in,  which  we  secure  from  the  man- 
ufacturer or  dealer,  we  know  absolutely  how  the 
paint  is  going  to  come  out  on  the  building.  In 
other  words,  we  feel  safer  about  it.” 

This  brought  the  subject  of  quality  as  against 
price  before  us,  and  on  this  point  Mr.  Clark  had 
this  to  say: — “I  always  recommend  a high-grade 
long  wearing  paint  of  lead  and  oil,  such  as  an  ex- 
perienced painter  knows  how  to  mix,  for  two  rea- 
sons; when  a job  is  finished  on  a house,  where  the 
best  quality  paint  has  been  used  and  the  price  has 
been  adequate  to  complete  thoroughly  good  job, 
the  owner  of  the  house  is  far  better  satisfied  and 
the  paint  is  going  to  outwear  the  cheaper  grades 
by  just  three  times,  and  all  the  while  there  will  be 
a better  appearance.  We  usually  test  our  paints 
before  using  them  in  order  to  more  fully  know 
how  they  are  going  to  stand  up  in  the  severe 


weather  conditions.  While  we  do  not  go  into  the 
chemical  analysis  of  lead  and  oils  or  pigment,  yet 
we  can  usually  determine  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
paint  will  hold  its  color  and  keep  from  quickly 
fading.” 

The  bulk  of  the  contract  work  done  by  Mr.  Clark 
is  house  painting,  either  in  city  or  the  country  out- 
side the  city  limits.  The  extensive  amount  of  work 
done  away  from  home  brings  him  in  contact  and 
personal  touch  with  a large  number  of  master 
painters  in  adjoining  States.  This,  in  turn,  gives 
him  an  unusually  good  opportunity  to  do  mission- 
ary work  and  urge  unity  and  co-operation  among 
the  general  contracting  painters  and  decorator! 
everywhere  he  goes. 


A.  G.  Clark. 


In  the  matter  of  local  associations,  Mr.  Clark  is 
a leading  champion.  At  one  time,  in  St.  Louis, 
the  Master  Painters  and  the  South  Side  Associa- 
tion of  Painters  and  Decorators  were  two  separate 
bodies.  Mr.  Clark  was  formerly  president  of  the 
Central  Association,  but  recently  they  have  all 
consolidated  and  come  in  under  one  governing 
body  called  the  “Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators' Association  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.” 

Mr.  Clark  is  vice-president  of  this  Association 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  is  ac- 
tive in  every  way  possible  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  society,  in  order  to  bring  it  up  to  highest 
ideals  and  promote  the  best  co-operative  spirit 
among  the  members.  The  watchwords  are  Indus- 
try-Prosperity-Fraternity. He  was  also  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Missouri  State  Association  at 
the  convention  held  at  Kansas  City,  August  7,  8 
and  9. 

“What  is  your  opinion  of  conventions,  Mr. 
Clark,”  I asked,  “so  far  as  their  benefit  to  master 
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painters  are  concerned,  and  how  can  a painter  gain 
anything  by  spending  his  money  and  time  in  at- 
tending one,  either  a State  or  an  International 
gathering?” 

“A  convention,”  he  replied,  “is  a meeting  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  trade,  who  have  come  together 
to  enact  such  laws  as  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  bring  the  most  prosperous  conditions  to'  the 
members  of  the  association.  Ecery  member  should 
have  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  members  at  heart 
and  work  heartily  in  accord  with  the  principles 
that  will  inject  knowledge  and  uprightness  in  the 
welfare  of  the  craft. 

“I  believe,”  continued  Mr.  Clark,  “that  we  have 
a responsible  duty  placed  upon  us,  in  our  walk  in 
life,  and  in  an  organization,  such  as  we  try  to  form, 
where  principles  are  to  be  upheld  and  honor  is  to 
be  maintained,  our  responsibilities  are  increased. 
It  is  needflil  that  we  act  honorably  with  one  an- 
other and  keep  inviolate  our  promises  and  agree- 
ments. These  are  only  a few  of  the  many  points 
that  are  brought  out  and  that  benefit  a member 
who  attends  a convention.  Furthermore,  when  a 
member  realizes  that  the  principles  of  the  great 
universal  laws  which  govern  the  universe  are  in  a 
very  similar  way  the  same  laws  that  govern  a prop- 
erly conducted  association,  namely : — harmony,  co- 
operation and  close  inter-relation  of  various 
branches,  working  out  for  the  highest  good  of  all, 
he  gets  a clearer  idea  of  the  value  of  these  big 
meetings.  I can  better  illustrate  it  in  this  way: — 
A master  painter  becomes  a member  of  an  associa- 
tion and  attends  a well-managed  convention.  He 
learns  that  he  has  become  a member  of  that  asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  being  banded  together 
for  better  conditions  in  the  trade  and  to  study  and 
solve  trade  problems  that  he  could  not  solve  so 
readily  were  he  working  alone  and  independent. 
He  further  finds  that  it  takes  organization  to  get 
results.  Any  careless  observer  can  see  that  our 
own  State  and  nation  are  banded  together  as  a unit 
for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people.” 

“Would  you  say  that  an  association  has  a moral 
effect  on  its  members  and  does  the  mingling  with 
others  in  your  trade,  for  instance,  produce  a better 
feeling  toward  our  fellow  men ; that  is,  have  you 
found  a better  condition  among  the  members  of  an 
association,  such  as  yours,  because  of  their  unity 
and  agreement?”  Mr.  Clark  replied,  “In  our 
relations  with  our  fellows,  in  competition  as 
well  as  in  social  relations,  no  one  can  deny  the  fact 
that  in  union  there  is  strength.  Then,  as  members 
of  our  organization,  we  should  try,  whenever  pos- 
sible, to  lift  a brother  to  a higher  plane  and  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  And  this  implies  not  to 
raise  ourselves  merely,  but  our  organization,  as  a 
whole,  into  a broader  and  better  life.  When  asked 
what  was  his  most  important  commandment,  Our 
Divine  Master  said  it  was  to  love  our  fellow  man. 
Then,  while  in  this  bustling  of  life  in  this  busy 
world  we  all  find  it  necessary  to  use  our  every  en- 
deavor to  achieve  success,  we  must  also  strive  with 
all  our  strength  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  In  ascending  life’s  ladder  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  step  on  the  hands  of  those  follow- 
ing us,  or  whom  we  pass  on  the  way. 

“None  can  deny  that  great  benefits  are  derived 
by  every  one  who  attends  a convention,  not  merely 
in  a material  sense,  but  in  higher  ways.  One  of 


life’s  greatest  blessings  is  friendship.  The  knowl- 
edge that  our  fellow  members  are  real  friends 
ready  and  willing  to  stand  by  us  in  time  of  need 
should  one  arise,  is  another  privilege  that  should 
be  appreciated. 

“Banding  together  means  progress.  Every  trade 
or  line  of  business  is  organized  into  some  sort  of  a 
fraternity,  and  the  getting  together  for  the  discus- 
sion of  trade  subjects,  from  various  points  of  view, 
is  extremely  helpful,  as  many  have  stated  on  their 
return  home  after  attending  a convention. 

“When  we  consider  the  magnitude  and  the  mul- 
titude of  the  associations  in  our  trade  and  allied 
trades  and  interests  it  seems  a practical  business 
question.  Can  we  do  better  alone,  apart  or  work- 
ing separately?  Have  we  nothing  other  than  ma- 
terial gain  as  a goal?  Can  we  not  find  that  friend- 
ship and  unity  in  an  association  that  will  help  the 
other  fellow  and  tend  to  develop  any  local  society 
in  general? 

“I  believe  it  has  been  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  Missouri  should  be  thoroughly  organized  and 
equipped  with  a permanent  headquarters,  in  order 
to  form  a complete  circle  of  master  painters  and 
decorators  throughout  the  State.  The  slogan  of 
today’s  enterprises  is — Organization,  Reciprocity, 
Honor,  Peace,  Fraternity.  If  these  are  to  be  en- 
joyed by  all  we  must  have  both  a clear  conscience 
and  the  continued  loyal  support  of  all  our  mem- 
bers.” 

When  I first  entered  Mr.  Clark’s  shop  I saw  a 
young  man  busy  with  an  automobile,  preparing  to 
go  out.  I learned  afterward  it  was  his  son.  I also 
learned  that  he  had  two  others — three,  all  told : 
and  I got  further  information  that  they  were  all 
in  the  business  with  their  father.  This  looked 
rather  promising,  and  I was  anxious  to  get  Mr. 
Clark’s  view  of  the  possibilities  of  a young  man 
today  in  the  painting  trade.  More  than  one  paint- 
er has  told  me  that  the  young  man  who  wanted  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world  today  would  do  well 
to  keep  out  of  the  painting  and  decorating  game. 
At  the  third  annual  convention  of  the  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  held  at  Springfield,  Mr.  Clark 
was  asked  to  read  a paper  on  the  young  man’s 
future  as  a master  house  painter  and  decorator 
He  complied  with  the  request,  and  presented  a 
very  able  argument  in  favor  of  the  success  of  the 
young  person  who  makes  a diligent  study  of  his 
work  and  seriously  applies  himself.  The  paper,  as 
a whole,  was  received  with  vigorous  applause  and 
proved  an  incentive  to  more  than  a few  of  the 
younger  element  in  the  busv  field  of  house  paint- 
ing and  decorating. 

Referring  particularly  to  this  subject  in  this  in- 
terview, Mr.  Clark  remarked: — “From  the  view- 
point of  practical  experience  and  practice,  I can 
safely  say  there  are  good  opportunities  for  the 
young  man  of  today  to  win  in  the  painting  busi- 
ness. He  will  find  every  encouragement  for  his 
advancement  in  the  science  of  painting  and  deco- 
rating; although  he  may  never  reach  the  height  of 
perfection  in  the  art.  because  of  the  progressive 
science  in  the  manufacturing  of  materials  and  new 
applications  thereto.  This  is  a great  study  with 
the  masters  of  today  and  will  equally  apply  to 
those  of  tomorrow.” 

“Give  me  some  of  the  factors  that  you  believe 
the  young  man  of  today  should  possess  in  order  to 
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succeed,”  I asked.  The  reply  was: — “In  order  tG 
reach  superiority  in  the  painting  trade  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  advance  along  the  lines  of  harmony  in 
color.  Energy  is  another  vital  necessity  ; a young 
man  must  keep  in  the  front  ranks  if  he  desires  suc- 
cess. A close  application  or  attention  to  small 
things  is  another  matter  that  is  extremely  neces- 
sary. Both  time  and  attention  to  every  branch  of 
painting  must  be  given,  and  to  every  incidental  in- 
terest as  well.  We  are  living  in  the  age  of  special- 
ties, and  the  young  man  who  qualifies  for  special 
service  is  going  to  forge  ahead.  Mental  activity 
in  every  line  of  endeavor  was  never  greater  than 
today,  and  the  leaders  will  have  to  invade  every 
field  of  science  that  bears  on  their  business  to  suc- 
cessfully discharge  their  obligations.  Public  opin- 
ion usually  places  a proper  estimate  upon  men 
who  are  long  in  the  public  light ; in  like  manner, 
the  young  business  man's  future  success  or  failure 
will  depend  entirely  upon  himself  and  his  exer- 
tions. Not  alone  must  he  take  advantage  of  all 
opportunities,  but  he  must  make  new  ones.  He 
can  best  impress  the  profession  by  industry  and 
hard  work,  and  not  by  waiting  for  an  unusual  oc- 
casion, but  always  be  ready  to  display  his  abili- 
ties.” 

“How  would  you  suggest  that  a reputation  be- 
come established,”  was  a question  that  occurred  to 
the  writer.  To  this  Mr.  Clark  replied: — “A  young 
man  in  business  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  charged  with  a responsibility  of  duty. 
Honor,  dignity  and  integrity,  as  well  as  indom- 
itable industry  will  go  farther  in  establishing  the 
reputation  of  the  painter  than  anything  I can  think 
of.  Many  a man  has  started  out  in  the  painting 
business  with  fair  promises,  but  he  has  been  too 
weak  to  stand  the  demands  his  vocation  called  for 
in  his  career.  Many  others  fail  because  of  their 
neglect  of  small  things  which  may  not  appear  to 
be  prominent,  but  nevertheless  they  are.  The 
qualifications  of  a practical  man,  whether  painter 
or  any  other  line,  will  be  quickly  learned  by  a 
competitor;  and  it  is  highly  essential  that  absolute 
rectitude  and  the  spirit  of  fair  dealing  be  upper- 
most in  one’s  life.  We  sometimes  hear  of  sharp 
practice  among  painters,  but  consciousness  of  hon- 
orable conduct  is  the  great  safeguard  against  the 
evil-minded.  With  my  experience  of  forty  years 
as  a painter,  I have  never  betrayed  the  confidences 
of  my  clients,  and  I have  always  found  that  hon- 
esty. square  dealing  and  skillful  service  are  the 
mediums  that  bring  success.  To  inspire  con'fi- 
dence,  a man  must  be  faithful  Ito  his  clientele.  It 
is  the  means  by  which  a profession  mav  reach  the 
public  and  retain  its  faith  and  friendship. 

“Nothing  can  be  more  diastrous  than  to  lose  the 
moral  influence  and  support  of  a good  patronage. 
It  will  require  a long  time  and  the  efiforts  of  many 
good  friends  to  overcome  the  harm  that  those  may 
do  who  speak  disparagingly  of  the  methods  of  a 
business  or  its  proprietor.” 

I asked  Mr.  Clark  what  he  believed  was  the  best 
way  to  reach  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  He 
replied,  in  substance,  that  the  work  done  in  the 
home  was  one  of  the  best  ways'  to  win  the  favor 
and  approval  of  the  general  public.  The  home,  he 
thought,  was  the  place  where  life  is  made  cheerful 
and  beautiful,  and  the  art  of  decorating  or  intensi- 
fying the  beauty  of  either  its  interior  or  exterior 
was  one  of  the  best  works  a painter  could  engage 
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in,  and  one  that  brought  him  prominently  before 
the  people.  “Supporting  and  maintaining  an  inter- 
est in  association  work  is  another^  essential  that 
the  young  painter  and  decorator  should  not  over- 
look,” Mr.  Clark  stated.  “W e are  getting  better 
material,  doing  better  work  and  progressing  faster 
through  co-operation  than  by  any  other  way. 
When  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  association, 
whose  interests  concerning  each  other  are  better 
safeguarded,  and  when  we  also  consider  the  rela- 
itons  to  the  manufacturers  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment, the  question  is  emphatically  settled  in  the 
negative — we  cannot  do  better  single-handed.” 

Mr.  Clark  is  particularly  interested  in  Bill  No. 
1289,  lately  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
This  is  designed  to  prevent  unscrupulous  manufac- 
turers from  adulterating  paints.  A similar  meas- 
ure was  passed  through  the  State  Legislature  in 
Missouri,  but  the  aim  of  the  painters  is  to  make 
this  issue  national  and  overthrow  the  bad  condi- 
tions that  have  often  resulted  from  this  evil  prac- 
tice. 

A force  of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  men  are  em- 
ployed by  this  St.  Louis  com.ractor,  and  his  rela- 
tions with  his  employes  have  always  been  settled 
satisfactorily  in  regard  to  any  labor  dispute  or  dif- 
ference which  may  occur.  I was  shown  a time 
report  that  may  be  of  interest  l^o  other  contracting 
painters.  The  simplicity  of  the  slip  and  the  plain, 
easily  understood  way  of  keeping  track  of  work 
will  appeal  to  any  one.  On  the  reverse  side  are  a 
set  of  twelve  shop  rules  that  will  interest  the  prac- 
tical painter. 

Time  Report. 

Workman 

instructions  on  the  back  of  this  sheet  must  be  lived  up 
to  in  all  its  particulars 


Time  for  Week  ending  Friday 191.. 

Location  of  Work.  | Hours 


Saturday 


Monday 


Tuesday 


Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 


Extra  time 


See  other  side.  Total  amount,  ? 

Shop  Rules. 

No.  1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a day’s  work,  com- 
mencing at  8 a.  m.  and  quit  at  5 p.  m. 

No.  2.  Your  time  begins  on  arrival  at  the  place  of  your 
work  unless  detained  under  orders. 

No.  3.  You  must  furnish  your  own  duster,  putty  knife 
and  pot  hook,  or  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  work 
unless  supplied  with  same. 

No.  4.  You  will  be  supplied  with  a complete  kit  of 
tools,  and  will  be  charged  full  value  for  any  loss  or  abuse 
of  same. 

No.  5.  Employes  must  not  bring  beer  or  any- intoxieaf- 
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ing  drinks  on  the  job  at  any  time,  or  smoke  during  work- 
ing hours,  or  use  tobacco  in  any  manner  offensive  to  the 
occupants  of  the  building  you  are  employed  in. 

No.  6.  You  must  obey  all  orders  pertaining  to  your 
work  given  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  job. 

No.  7.  No  employe  will  be  allowed  to  take  any  mate- 
rial or  tools  from  a job  or  shop  where  he  is  employed 
without  orders  from  the  employer. 

No.  8.  You  will  be  furnished  with  all  facilities  for  do- 
ing your  work  in  a first-class  manner.  You  must  be  neat 
and  clean  in  your  personal  appearance,  and  in  the  execu- 
tion of  your  work,  you  must  also  be  polite  and  gentle- 
manly in  all  matters  pertaining  to  your  business. 

No.  9.  You  will  be  allowed  and  must  take  sufficient 
time  and  care  on  each  and  every  occasion  when  called 
upon  to  use  ladders,  ropes,  supports,  staging  and  all  such 
articles,  to  examine  them  carefully  and  reject  any  of  the 
same  that  are  imperfect  or  dangerous. 

No.  10.  The  legitimate  risks  of  the  trade  are  sufficient 
without  those  due  to  carelessness  and  neglect,  and  any 
employe  who  fails  to  comply  with  these  rules  will  be  held 
responsible  for  all  damages  arising  from  such  failure. 

No.  11.  You  must  hand  in  this  report  properly  filled 


out,  on  Friday  evening,  otherwise  you  will  not  be  paid  in 
the  regular  manner. 

No.  12.  You  will  be  paid  on  regular  pay  day,  which  is 
Saturday,  all  money  due  you  up  to  Friday  evening  pre- 
ceding the  same. 

Special  Rule, 

Any  property  destroyed,  broken  or  damaged  by  you  in 
the  building  you  are  employed  in,  as  in  consequence  of 
your  carelessness  or  incompetency,  will  be  deducted  from 
your  wages. 

As  I left  this  advanced  contracting  painter  and 
considered  his  ideas  and  straightforward  business 
methods,  there  seemed  abundant  evidence  that  he 
was  not  only  pursuing  right  lines  himself,  but  was 
endeavoring  to  influence  the  coming  painters — 
those  who  will  some  day  take  his  place,  to  follow 
in  these  safe,  reasonable  channels  in  satisfying  the 
trade  and  building  up  a high-class,  profitable  busi- 
ness that  is  not  only  a credit  to  the  trade,  but  to 
the  community  that  supports  it. 


Railway  Equipment  Painting 


Maintaining  Car  Headlinings. 

THE  average  car  headlining  offers  a job  in  main- 
tenance that  almost  any  master  painter  is 
willing  to  turn  over  to  the  other  fellow.  The 
fairly  delicate  colors  used  upon  these  linings  make 
them,  when  the  car  returns  for  repairs,  very  diffi- 
cult to  match  up  and  patch  over  in  a manner  to  pass 
detection,  and  it  is  the  work  of  the  skilled  colorist  to 
do  this.  And  it  often  happens  that  the  cunning  of 
the  cleverest  colorist  goes  for  naught  in  the  attempt. 
As  a rule,  where  there  is  much  touching  up  to  make 
the  lining  look  presentable,  in  the  case  of  the  more 
delicate  colors,  at  least,  it  were  the  wiser  course,  it 
seems  to  us,  to  cut  the  surface  in  with  color,  and 
thus  furnish  a solid  and  new  color  throughout.  This 
practice  will  leave  the  striping  and  ornamental  work 
intact  and  give  a practically  fresh  and  clean  effect 
over  all.  For  all  the  light  colors  used  in  the  painting 
of  headlinings  a water  white  varnish  should  be  em- 
ployed, otherwise  the  true  color  of  the  lining  is  lost 
at  the  beginning. 


Paint  and  Color  Drying  Mediums. 

THE  master  car  painter  is  constantly  beset  by 
problems  which  the  enforced  use  of  paint  and 
color  drying  mediums  introduce  into  shop  ad- 
ministration duties.  It  is  to  his  advantage,  therefore, 
to  get  this  feature  adjusted,  if  possible,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  will  no  longer  contribute  to  his  daily 
fund  of  difficulties.  Japan  and  driers  are  interchange- 
able terms,  and  represent  about  the  most  indefinite 
commodity  known  to  the  trade.  The  term  japan  may 
or  may  not  cover  a multitude  of  mediums  and  uses, 
the  matter  all  depending  upon  the  point  of  view  of 
the  painter  or  man  making  allusion  to  it.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  it  has  reference  to  a medium  the  chief 
mission  of  which  is  to  promote  the  drying  of  other 
mediums,  liquid  or  pigment,  this  capacity  being 
brought  about  by  the  saturation  of  its  body  with 
lead  and  manganese  compounds.  The  actual  dif- 


ference between  japan,  as  the  car  and  carriage 
painter  use  the  term,  and  driers,  if,  in  fact,  there 
ever  was  a difference,  may  be  explained  in  this  way, 
namely: — Japan  is  composed  in  part  of  varnish- 
resins,  while  driers  are  the  result  of  a combination 
of  lead  and  manganese,  but  notwithstanding  this 
fact,  both  of  these  mediums  may  be,  and  really 
oftentimes  are,  composed  of  lead  and  manganese 
and  various  resins.  On  this  account  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  differentiate  in  a way  easily  under- 
stood between  the  two.  However,  letting  the  com- 
position of  the  mediums  go  at  the  estimate  we  have 
here  put  upon  them,  and  admitting  that  the  defini- 
tion of  one  will  practically  in  large  part  cover  the 
other,  while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that  there 
are  substances  to  which  the  name  of  japan  is  given 
and  which  no  one  calls  driers  and  vice  versa,  the 
long  and  short  of  the  whole  issue  is  that,  in  the 
selection  of  these  drying  mediums,  the  importance 
of  them  cannot  well  be  overestimated.  An  over- 
dose of  drying  material,  in  the  best  paint  shop  prac- 
tice, is  deemed  an  inexcusable  venture,  and  by  the 
same  gauge  of  values,  the  employment  of  these 
mediums  in  a cheap  and  inferior  grade  may  rightly 
be  considered  the  acme  of  bad  judgment.  Prof.  A. 
H.  Sabin,  a widely  recognized  authority  in  the  field 
of  chemical  research,  has  described  the  bad  effects 
of  drying  mediums  something  like  this : — “Where  oil 
without  drier  dries  normally  it  absorbs  a certain 
amount  of  oxygen  and  becomes  a stable  substance : 
no  further  oxidation  takes  place:  but  if  it  contains 
driers,  they  act  as  carriers  of  oxygen,  and  although 
their  action  is  enormously  decreased  when  the  film 
hardens,  it  does  not  absolutely  cease,  and  the  effect 
is  to  finally  oxidize  the  film  to  such  a degree  that 
its  toughness  is  destroyed,  so  that  the  painter’s 
saving  that  the  drier  burns  up  the  paint  is  correct.’’ 
Of  japan  or  drier,  whichever  term  you  prefer  to  em- 
ploy, there  is  this  to  be  said : — Its  real  value  is  to  be 
determined  by  practical  use.  Painters  often  speak 
of  a japan  which  curdles  in  oil  as  something  to  be 
afraid  of,  but  men  acquainted  with  this  medium 
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aver  that  a japan  of  much  value,  practically,  will  in 
combination  with  oil,  under  certain  conditions,  al- 
most invariably  curdle  or  show  the  formation  of 
dark  clouds.  Moreover,  some  exceedingly  valuable 
drying  mediums  often  deposit  a sediment  or  “foots” 
to  which  the  painter  may  mistakenly  take  pro- 
nounced exceptions.  The  deposit  of  “foots”  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  a bad  sign,  unless  the  deposit  con- 
tinues until  the  drying  capacity  of  the  material  is 
injuriously  affected.  It  is  said  that  a drier  contain- 
ing lead,  if  allowed  to  stand  for  a considerable 
length  of  time,  is  likely  to  show  this  sedimentary 
deposit,  without  any  ill  effect  to  the  actual  drying 
qualities  of  the  material.  Recently  the  writer  has 
had  occasion  to  make  some  experiments  with  dry- 
ing mediums  and  the  result  of  this  test  work  has 
been  to  demonstrate,  for  one  thing,  that  it  is  a mis- 
take to  suppose  that  a drier  should  mix  in  almost 
any  proportion  of  raw  linseed  oil  without  the 
precipitation  of  the  ingredients  of  the  drying  me- 
dium. It  has  been  our  experience  to  observe  an 
established  high  quality  japan,  mixed  with  a con- 
siderable amount  of  oil,  revealing  clouds  which,  in 
the  routine  of  shop  practice,  might  be  set  down  as 
a manifestation  of  inferiority  but  which,  in  the  case 
referred  to,  could  not  correctly  be  charged  with 
possessing  this  fault.  Samples  which,  in  actual 
practice  disclosed  properties  of  superior  value,  were 
found  to  show  a cloudy  effect  when  mixed  with  raw 
linseed  oil  of  a good  quality.  Chemists  state  that 
driers  which  usually  show  no  cloudy  effects,  con- 
tain little  or  no  lead,  which  is  the  ingredient  that 
should  predominate  in  a dri<ffi  of  good  quality. 
Drying  mediums  do  not  improve,  as  a rule,  beyond 
the  age  of  two  or  three  months,  a fact  which  pur- 
chasing agents,  having  in  mind  the  highest  effi- 
ciency of  men  and  materials,  may  very  well  give  at- 
tention to.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  a drier  of  fine 
quality,  and  then  by  a judicious  use  of  it,  accom- 
plish the  results  for  which  it  is  made,  without  in- 
jury to  the  paint  and  varnish  fabric. 


Car  Glass  Cleaning. 

THIS  need  not— as  it  certainly  should  not — be 
regarded  among  the  minor  processes  connect- 
ed with  the  finishing  of  the  car.  Nothing 
quite  so  effectually  gives  the  car  a supreme  look  of 
shabbiness  as  the  window  glass  badly  cleaned.  This 
work  had  best  be  turned  over  to  one  or  two  young 
men,  who  like  the  job  and  display  a particular  profi- 
ciency for  it.  Some  men  take  hold  of  the  work  at 
once  with  marked  efficiency  and  success,  while  others 
plod  along,  grasping  desperately  at  every  available 
item  caculated  to  help  them,  but  without  accomplish- 
ing anything,  and  proving  in  the  end  rank  failures. 
The  successful  glass  cleaner  must  take  to  the  work  as 
naturally  as  a duck  takes  to  water.  It  is  not  hard 
work,  as  work  goes  in  the  average  paint  shop,  but  it 
is  just  a busy  job,  if  conducted  on  a piece  work  basis, 
and  along  with  it  all  it  requires  a deft  and  ready 
handling  of  the  knife -and  wiping  cloth. -and  the  sat- 
uration material.  The  work  justifies  good  and  effi- 
cient methods  of  cleaning,  for  the  coach  with  the 
window  glass  cleaned  and  made  fit  and  fine  to  cor- 
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respond  with  the  finish  in  general  conveys  something 
of  real  transportation  value. 

The  Rubbed  Finish  for  the  Car  Interior. 

IT  may  be  that  railroad  companies  are  discarding 
the  exterior  ornamental  features,  such  as  strip- 
ing, and  the  gingerbread  work  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  a part  of  it,  on  the  ground  of  economy,  but 
if  this  be  true,  many  of  the  companies  are  putting 
the  saving  here  made  upon  other  parts  of  the  equip- 
ment, the  rubbed  finish  for  the  car  interior  being  one 
of  the  improvements  recently  introduced  upon  some 
lines.  The  grained  steel  car  interior,  or  whatever 
other  kind  of  finish  is  selected  for  the  interior,  takes 
kindly  to  the  rubbed  finish  or  no-gloss  surface  effect. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  this  class  of  finish  is  so  far  ahead 
of  the  full  luster  or  varnished  effect  for  the  car  in- 
terior as  to  fairly  make  comparisons  odious.  With 
a couple  of  good  coats  of  varnish  on  the  surface,  and 
a solid  rubbing  applied,  you  have  an  interior  effect 
at  once  satisfying:  and  durable. 


Preservation  of  the  Coach  Roof. 

THE  Committee  on  Passenger  Car  Roofs  has 
plenty  of  important  work  cut  out  for  it,  if  it 
would  map  out  a line  of  procedure  for  the 
membership  of  the  Association.  The  roof  is  a part 
of  the  car  that  is  constantly  subjected  to  the  assailing 
mediums  of  wind  and  weather.  It  is,  moreover,  the 
part  that  must  stand  the  brunt  of  these  assailing  and 
destructive  agencies,  which  is  the  strong  reason  why 
it  should  have  the  protection  of  plenty  of  good  pig- 
ment, carefully  applied,  and  then  with  equal  care 
looked  after  while  the  car  is  in  service.  Rust  and 
corrosion,  first  of  all,  should  be  taken  off  prior  to  the 
application  of  the  paint.  All  parts  of  the  roof  must 
have  a clean  and  rust  free  condition  at  the  time  of 
leceiving  the  paint.  With  the  establishment  of  a 
secure  foundation  of  pigment,  and  the  caretaking 
which  the  importance  of  the  work  deserves,  one  vital 
part  of  the  car  has  been  practically  rendered  immune 
to  all  the  ordinary  attacking  mediums.  This,  in  brief, 
is  the  main  line  of  defense  for  the  roof  and  for  the 
parts  immediately  associated  with  it. 


Passenger  Car  Washing. 

THE  washing  of  passenger  equipment  cars,  ex- 
terior and  interior,  constitutes  a class  of  work 
calling  for  intelligence  and  skill  of  a good 
sort.  Since  steel  cars  came  in  fashion  the  washing 
job  has  grown,  if  anything,  more  complex  and  more 
difficult  to  perform  properly.  Grease  and  dirt  and 
all  the  varied  accumulations  which  lay  violent  hands 
upon  the  equipment  while  in  service,  stick  closer 
than  a brother  to  the  steel  sheets,  and  it  requires  the 
most  thorough  washing  methods  to  make  the  surface 
clean  and  fit  for  painting  and  varnishing  processes. 
One  master  painter  chooses  oil  soap  as  the  best  dirt 
eradicating  medium,  while  another  holds  fast  to  the 
old  stand-by,  soft  soap,  lye,  pumice  stone  and  water 
in  plenty  to  do  the  work.  It  is,  therefore,  somewhat 
a matter  of  personal  preference,  with  careful  work- 
manship the  controling  factor,  that  should  obtain  in 
the  car  washing  department. 
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The  Connecticut  Outing 

Ninth  Annual  Summer  Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors of  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Tabard  Inn,  Morris  Cove,  August  19. 


IT  is  the  custom  of  the  Society  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  to 
gather  together  on  a convenient  'Saturday  some  time 
during  the  summer  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a short 
business  session,  playing  a baseball  game  and,  indulging 
in  various  other  athletic  sports  and  enjoying  one  of  those 
shore  dinners  for  which  the  various  resorts  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  New  Haven  are  famous. 

The  Tabard  Inn,  at  Morris  Cove,  just  outside  of  New 
Haven,  was  the  scene  of  the  ninth  annual  outing,  which 
was  held  there  on  'Saturday,  August  19. 

That  the  painting  and  decorating  business  must  be  a 
prosperous  one,  despite  the  complaints  we  hear  sometimes 
that  competition  has  left  no  profit  in  it,  was  seemingly 
attested  by  the  number  of  automobiles  that  were  parked 
in  the  Tabard  Inn  grounds  after  the  master  painters  had 
arrived.  While  there  were  a few  modest  Fords,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  cars  were  more  expensive  ones,  and  Robert 
Kannegiesser’s  big  seven-passenger  touring  car,  painted 
brown  and  black  and  varnished  like  a mirror  and  richly 
upholstered  in  ibrown  leather,  certainly  gave  one  the  im- 
pression of  prosperity. 

The  New  Haven  Road  did  not  sell  many  railroad  tickets 
to  the  visiting  painters,  for  they  came  by  auto  from 
Hartford,  Bridgeport  and  other  more  or  less  distant  towns, 
leaving  the  salesmen  to  patronize  the  trains  and  the 
electric  cars  from  New  Haven. 

As  the  members  and  salesmen  arrived  they  were  fitted 
out  with  painters’  caps,  sent  with  the  compliments  of 
Benjamin  Moore  & Co.,  and  with  coats  and  vests  laid 
aside,  they  were  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Before  the  meeting  the  Executive  Board  held  a short 
session  on  the  rear  piazza  of  the  Tabard  Inn,  overlooking 
New  Haven  Bay,  at  Which  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted. As  soon  as  these  formalities  had  been  disposed  of 


the  membership  at  large  was  summoned  and  the  piazza 
was  well  filled  when  President  Ennis  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  No  pleasanter  place  could  be  imagined  for 
transacting  business  than  this  piazza,  shaded  by  tall  trees 
and  cooled  by  westerly  breezes  coming  across  the  wide 
expanse  of  salt  water.  And  in  comfort  the  members  paid 
strict  attention  to  the  business  of  the  day  before  the  ses- 
sion adjourned  for  the  ball  game. 


THE  BUSINESS  MEETING. 

President  J.  P.  Ennis,  of  Hartford,  called  the  business 
meeting  to  order  at  10.30  a.  m.,  and  without  any  prelimi- 
naries called  upon  ex-President  William  G-.  Baxter,  of 
the  State  and  International  Associations,  also  from  Hart- 
ford, who  read  the  following  paper:— 

‘'Do  we  owe  it  to  the  honest  and  reliable  work- 
man already  in  our  employ  to  insist  from  the  new- 
comer a recommend  from  his  last  employer?” 

Yes,  gentlemen  and  members  of  the  Connecticut  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association,  we  do,  not 
only  to  our  employes  but  to  ourselves  as  well.  First,  as 
applying  to  our  employes: — If  from  the  organization  of  a 
business  house  certain  principles  are  adopted  and  rigidly 
enforced,  the  regime  may  be  continued  without  much 
friction,  and  certainly  we  would  ask  for  references  in  a 
business  proposition  when  success  or  failure  depends  so 
much  upon  character  as  well  as  ability  of  our  assistants. 
With  such  a standard  of  engagement  established  every 
new  applicant  would  of  necessity  be  requested  to  furnish 
testimonials  from  former  employers  before  his  services 
would  be  considered  to  join  our  tried  and  true  workmen. 
Second,  as  a class  do  our  employes  fraternize  to  the  ex- 
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tent  of  'becoming-  attached  and  interested  in  each  other’s 
welfare?  I say  yes,  more  so  than  possibly  they  realize, 
and  the  master  painter  -who  has  th©  sympathy  of  his 
employes  in  the  work  is  to  be  envied,  for  organization  and 
team  endeavor  insure  success,  with  contentment  both  to 
employe  and  employer. 

With  this  condition  of  affairs  the  new  applicant  must 
co-ordinate.  Fortified  'with  a statement  from  his  last  em- 
ployer, he  is  insured  of  fair  treatment  by  the  new  em- 
ployer, whose  influence  is  transferred  to  his  other  assist- 
ants instantly,  and  possibly  he  is  unaware  of  that  silent 
action  which  speaks  louder  than  words,  also  needs  no 
sponsor  to  interpret. 

Asking  a master  painter  of  Massachusetts  how  he  suc- 
ceeded with  his  workmen,  his  reply  was: — “First  rate;  all 
of  my  men  are  former  apprentices  in  my  shop,  and  uni- 
form rules  with  system  have  resulted  in  pleasant  and 
financial  successes  for  many  past  years.” 

Thirdly,  why  should  the  employe  desire  his  assistant  and 
co-worker  to  come  recommended?  Answer  to  this  seems 
unnecessary,  but  a condition  presents  itself  daily  in  their 
vocation  where,  with  the  open  house,  valuables  of  all  de- 
scriptions tempt  the  eye  and  hand,  and  with  a stranger 
who  may  be  dishonest,  while  assuming  the  reputation  of 
a first-class  workman,  his  acts  may  incriminate  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  execution  of  the  work,  which  means 
forfeiture  of  future  business  from  owner  to  employer  and 
establishes  doubtful  reputations  of  all  concerned.  This 
might  not  occur  had  precaution  been  exercised  in  engag- 
ing applicant. 

Fourthly,  does  the  recommendation  always  prove  truth- 
ful? No.  The  writer’s  experience  with  a party  who  had 
secured  a recommend  from  a highly  respected  citizen,  but 
from  some  intuition  regarding  its  sincerity  never  placed 
this  man  alone  upon  any  work,  while  the  foreman  was 
charged  always  to  watch  for  the  unexpected  on  all  jobs. 
This  doubt  soon  appeared  apparently  as  to  his  honesty, 
and  while  no  reports  of  any  losses  were  made,  he  was 
relieved.  His  after  life  soon  exposed  him  to  be  one  o,f 
the  cleverest  burglars  in  existence.  His  abode  would  be 
in  high  buildings;  darkness  gave  him  the  opportunity  of 
skylarking  to  the  roofs,  and  with  a rope  ladder  attached 
to  chimneys  he  would  throw  same  over  cornice  and  de- 
scend to  windows  below,  raise  sash,  ransack  room  and 
return  to  roof  with  the  agility  of  a monkey  with  the 
spoils.  He  was  successful  in  a number  of  raids,  but 
finally  did  time  in  prison  for  his  pleasant  pastime.  The 


incarceration  did  not  entirely  remove  his  ambition  for 
exploring,  etc.  Upon  his  release  he  returned  one  night  to 
the  prison  barn,  hitched  up  a pair  of  horses  belonging  to 
the  warden  and  was  making  his  way  to  New  Haven  when 
overtaken  by  officers.  He  made  godd  his  threat  to  the 
warden  that  he  would  make  trouble  for  him  when  his 
time  was  served.  His  ability  was  far  too  great  for  a 
painter,  and  his  whereabouts  are  unknown.  So  recom- 
mends do  not  always  recommend. 

Now,  as  to  the  employer’s  interest  in  the  workman’s 
recommend.  It  is  a voucher  of  more  or  less  value,  and 
with  certain  inquiries  fortifies  him  in  regard  to  the  ability 
and  honesty  of  the  applicant.  It  is,  a passport  of  no  mean 
significance  when  rightly  exercised.  It  should  be  a means 
of  commendation  between  employers  and  a cherished  gift 
to  its  recipient  when  rightly  and  conscientiously  presented, 
as  much  so  as  the  graduate’s  diploma  from  his  college 
president. 

As  the  foregoing  statements  and  reasons  possibly  may 
have  emphasized  our  obligations  to  our  workmen  and  to 
ourselves  as  employers,  may  your  attention  be  called  to 
a few  facts  concerning  what  requisitions  are  required  from 
other  organizations  and  business  concerns  pertaining  to 
the  engagements  of  assistants  and  workmen. 

One  of  the  most  successful  insurance  company’s  appli- 
cation blank  contains  twenty-seven  different  questions, 
among  which  age  some  of  the  following: — Besides  name 
and  family,  nationality  and  history: — 

What  is  the  extent  of  your  education? 

Are  you  now  employed? 

By  whom — name  and  address? 

Length  of  time  in  service  with  present  or  last  employer? 

Give  names,  addresses,  nature  of  work  done  and  length 
of  time  in  service  of  all  employers  during  the  last  ten 
years. 

State  your  reason  for  leaving  in  each  case 

Were  you  ever  discharged? 

Name  and  address  of  employer? 

Are  you  in  good  health? 

What  serious  sickness  have  you  ever  had  and  when? 

What  personal  references  can  you  give  regarding  char- 
acter, ability  and  experience? 

Three  required — name  and  address. 

Salary  expected. 

All  of  these,  with  others,  also  a physical  examination 
by  their  examiners  is  demanded  without  exception. 

Gentlemen,  you  will  no  doubt  say,  “Some  system.”  Yes, 
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and  a good  one  for  deserving  applicants.  As  the  waiting 
list  is  very  large,  and  although  small  salaries  for  begin- 
ners, the  company  obtains  the  best  among  high  school 
and  college  graduates. 

In  contrast  with  the  above,  where  all  accepted  ones  are 
under  the  surveillance  of  a chief  clerk  and  his  assistants, 
gathered  under  one  roof  with  no . temptations  for  the 
weakness  of  humanity,  is  another  concern  doing  a very 
large  business  with  gangs  scattered  in  all  directions,  with 
their  time  and  materials  at  their  mercy.  When  asked 
about  their  system  of  obtaining  help,  and  if  they  had  any 
plan  requesting  recommendations  from  applicants,  the  an- 
swer received  says: — “We  know  of  nothing  of  this  kind,” 
and  still  they  are  a successful  company. 

Again,  another  concern  advises  they  have  no  forms  or 
blanks.  "We  obtain  from  each  applicant  all  data  as  to 
where  he  was  previously  employed,  and  the  references  are 
carefully  investigated,”  and  this  is  another  concern  with 
a national  reputation.  So,  members  of  this  Association, 
if  we  agree  that  a recommendation  is  requisite  and  a plan 
is  adopted  to  require  testimonials  from  applicants,  would 
it  not  be  of  great  value,  convenience  and  economical  for 
the  members  to  use  form  marked  as  exhibit  No.  1 for 
applicants  to  fill  out  and  sign;  also  to  have  this  Associa- 
tion furnish  to  its  members  an  inquiry  sheet  to  be  sent 
to  parties  to  whom  applicant  has  referred,  that  the  appli- 
cant s statement  can  be  verified?  See  exhibit  marked  No.  2. 

Exhibit  No.  1. 

BAXTER,  “THE.  DECORATOR,’’ 

146  Church  Street, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Members  of  the  Connecticut  Society  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators 
and 

The  International  M.  H.  P.  and  D.  Association,  United 
States  and  Canada. 


Application. 

Name  in  full 

P.  O.  Address , 

Age 

'Married  or  single 

(Answer  to  succeeding  questions  Yes  or  No.) 

f Cleaner  

I Brush  hand 

Trade-!  Painter  

I Paper  hanger 

(Decorator  

Years’  experience 

Where  last  employed 'How  long 

Remarks  

Date  of  leaving For  what  cause 

State  wages  expected  per  hour 

Have  you  recommendations- 

State  from  whom, 

Number Date 

Application  No 

Name  of  applicant 

Date  of  application 

Exhibit  No.  2. 

BAXTER,  “THE  DECORATOR,” 

146  Church  Street, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Members  of  the  Connecticut  Society  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators 
and 

The  International  M.  H.  P.  and  D.  Association,  United 
States  and  Canada. 


Jones  Painting  and  Decorating  Company, 

Naugatuck,  Conn. 

Gentlemen: — • 

It  will  be  appreciated  by  the  above  if  you  will  fill  out 
the  blank  below  concerning  application  and  return  at  your 
earliest  convenience.  Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your 
co-operation,  we  are 

Cordially  yours, 

Baxter,  “The  Decorator.” 

Application  of  (John  Doe) 

Age Kind  of  work 

How  long  employed  by  you 

Date  of  leaving 

Ability 

Is  he  steady Is  he  temperate 

General  remarks 

Wages  paid Per  hour 

(Signed)  Jones  P.  & D.  Co. 

Date 

These  suggestions  are  made  with  the  hope  that  in  adopt- 
ing this  scheme  our  members  may  be  more  firmly  united 
in  obtaining  and  supporting  in  all  possible  ways  the  effi- 


cient and  gentlemanly  workman,  thus  continuing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Association’s  slogan — Industry,  Prosperity, 
Fraternity — for  by  industry  prosperity  is  obtained  and 
fraternity  will  be  enjoyed  if  co-operation  is  maintained 
between  employe  and  employer,  especially  in  a business 
vocation  executed  with  so  many  elements  to  unify.  Tf, 
however,  we  obtain  one  advancing  step  in  the  maintenance 
of  honest  work,  by  honest  workmen,  with  honest  mate- 
rials, our  labor  will  not  be  in  vain  as  master  house  paint- 
ers and  decorators. 

“Men  who  work  with  the  hands  and  those  who  find  work 
for  hands  to  do  should  feel  that  the  ties  that  bind  them 
together  are  stronger  than  temporary  day  wages.” — 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  Mr.  Baxter  was  greeted 
with  loud  applause. 

Mr.  Abercrombie  said  this  paper  expressed  his  opinion. 
We  have  as  much  right  to  know  whom  we  are  employing 
as  any  other  organization.  It  -would  make  a man  morally 
responsible  for  recommending  a workman,  although  not 
legally.  We  want  to  know  why  men  work  for  one  em- 
ployer today  and  another  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Muirhead  moved  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
paper  be  adopted,  including  the  exhibits. 

Carried. 

Report  of  International  Executive  Board  Member. 

Charles  R.  Turner,  Connecticut  Executive  Board  mem- 
ber of  the  International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  reported  that  he  and  Mr. 
Beardsley  had  attended  the  Executive  Board  meeting  at 
Cedar  Point  on  July  17,  and  had  stayed  over  until  the 
next  day  in  order  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State 
Association,  which  through  them  had  sent  greetings  to 
the  Connecticut  Society.  The  program  for  the  New  Haven 
convention  of  the  International  Association  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  although  there  is  no  master  painter  on  it.  We 
have  established  a spirit  of  co-operation  with  the  Inter- 
national Association.  The  members  of  the  Ohio  Associa- 
tion seem  to  be  walking  together  hand  in  hand.  If  we 
each  do  our  part  all  of  us  can  do  better. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted. 

President  Ennis  said  he  had  received  a letter  of  regret 
from  ex-President  Henry  iMonroe,  who  had  found  the 
meeting  conflicted  with  that  of  the  State  Veteran  Odd 
Fellows’  Association,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  but  he 
hoped  to  be  present  later  in  the  day. 

Report  of  Chairman  of  Convention  Committee. 

Mr.  Beardsley  made  an  additional  report  concerning  the 
trip  to  Cedar  Point.  He  expressed  pleasure  at  the  courte- 
ous reception  given  to  Mr.  Turner  and  himself,  and  the 
acquiescence  to  the  suggestion  which  he  had  'made  in 
regard  to  the  entertainment  program  for  the  International 
convention.  We  found  President  Albrecht  was  right  with 
us,  and  told  us  to  do  everything  we  could  to  make  the 
New  Haven  convention  a success.  The  convention  is  not 
to  be  a local  affair,  but  it  requires  the  co-operation  of-  the 
entire  Connecticut.  State  Society  and  its  associate  mem- 
bers. They  approved  of  our  plans  for  financing  the  con- 
vention. The  funds  are  needed  principally  to  entertain 
the  ladies  while  the  members  are  busy  at  the  convention. 
This  is  being  done  for  your  own  wives  and  daughters,  as 
well  as  for  the  ladies  who  come  from  a distance.  The 
associate  members  take  care  of  the  entertainment  of  the 
convention  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings.  The 
way  to  make  the  convention  a success  is  for  us  all  to  pull 
together. 

On  motion  the  report  of  the  chairman  of  the  Convention 
Committee  was  accepted. 

Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton  said  that  about  six  weeks  ago  he 
had  the  pleasure  to  help  organize  an  association  at  Paw- 
tucket, R.  I.  He  then  read  a letter  from  Chas.  F.  Luther, 
of  that  Association,  regretting  his  inability  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Turner  added  to  his  report  the  fact  that  he  had 
suggested  “The  Merchandising  of  Wall  Paper  and  the  Cor- 
rection of  the  Evils  of  the  Wall  Paper  Business”  as  a 
subject  for  the  International  convention.  He  had  sug- 
gested that  a .member  of  the  M.  H.  Bilge  & Sons  Com- 
pany should  be  invited  to  deliver  the  address,  and  he 
moved  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  communicate 
with  .Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan  requesting  him.  if  he  has 
not  already  done  so,  to  endeavor  to  secure  Howard  M. 
Heston,  secretary  of  the  Birge  Company,  to  deliver  this 
address. 

IMr.  Muirhead  said  that  if  a paper  on  the  manufacture 
and  artistic  side  of  wall  paper  were  wanted  Robert  W. 
Mackintosh,  superintendent  of  the  Birge  factory,  would 
be  the  best  man,  but  from  the  merchandizing  standpoint 
he  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a better  man  than 
Mr.  Heston. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Baxter  moved  that  the  greetings  of  the  Society  be 
wired  to  the  Pawtucket  Association. 

Carried. 

Mr.  White  moved  that  a vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the 
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manufacturers  who  had  so  kindly  contributed  souvenirs 
for  the  dinner. 

Carried. 

At  this  point  the  'business  meeting-  adjourned. 


BASEBALL. 

After  the  meeting  had  adjourned,  the  crowd  repaired 


to  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  hotel,  -where  they  were 
scheduled  to  -witness  a base-ball  game  between  teams  rep- 
resenting Hartford  and  Bridgeport.  It  was  some  game. 
We  are  unacquainted  with  the  customary  language  used 
iby  professional  baseball  reporters  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  'progress  of  the  game  to  regular  fans.  Indeed,  were 
we  compelled  to  describe  that  -particular  game  it  might 
be  necessary  to  invent  a new  language,  or  at  least  to  coin 
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new  words  and  phrases  to  convey  any  impression  to  the 
leader.  It  was  unique  and  indescribable — a very  master- 
piece of  baseball  that  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  on- 
lookers and  compelled  them  to  stand  breathless  through 
the  whole  five  innings  (if  we  mistake  not  that  was  the 
number  played)  until  the  umpire  in  despair  called  the 
game.  Incidentally,  it  was  hinted  that  he  waited  until 
Bridgeport  had  a good  safe  lead  and  then  declared  the 
game  ended  'before  Hartford  got  into  their  stride,  again. 

The  score  was  Bridgeport  11,  Hartford  5.  At  least,  that 
was  what  the  scorekeeper  said  it  was,  but  there  were 
those  who  disputed  its  accuracy  who  said  he  always 
marked  down  two  runs  every  time  a Bridgeport  man 
crossed  the  plate. 

But  it  matters  not,  for  the  victors  really  deserved  the 
game,  and  the  Bridgeport  Trade  School  is  richer  by  the 
case  of  six  one-gallon  cans  of  Murphy  varnish  that  had 
been  generously  donated  as  a prize  to  the  winners.  ^ 

It  is  true  that  White,  Baxter  and  Ennis  did  nobly  in 
their  efforts  to  redeem  the  day  for  Hartford,  but  success 
did  not  crown  their  efforts.  Better  luck  may  be  theirs, 
however,  next  year. 


THE  DINNER. 

At  1.30  came  the  serious  business  of  the  day,  the  shore 
dinner,  served  in  the  cool  and  comfortable  dining  room 
of  the  Tabard  Inn,  and  with  all  the  culinary  art  for  which 
the  proprietor  of  that  resort  is  famous. 

About  150  sat  down  to  the  tables,  and  a gay  and  jolly 
crowd  they  were. 

A quartet  of  colored  singers  helped  add  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  occasion. 

But  naturally  the  important  thing  was  the  menu.  Here 
it  is: — 

ORDER  OF  EATS. 

Little  Necks  on  half  shell. 

Rhode  Island  chowder  (creamed) 

Broiled  blue  fish 

French  fried  potatoes  Clam  fritters  ' 

Soft  shell  crabs  on  toast 
Vegetables  in  season. 

One-half  broiled  chicken  on  toast 
One-half  broiled  lobster 
Lettuce  and  tomato  salad 
Itoquefort  cheese  and  crackers 
Coffee  Cigars 

After  the  dinner  was  finished  President  Ennis  called  on 
William  E.  Wall,  ex-president  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety and  the  International  Association,  who  said: — 

We  had  an  outing  at  Marblehead  this  week  and  we  had 
205  there.  These  gatherings  don’t  come  together  spon- 
taneously. It  means  work  for  the  committee,  and  every- 
body should  do  his  part.  It  is  time  the  painters  woke  up. 
There  are  employers  who  don’t  make  more  than  journey- 
men’s wages,  and  they  need  the  education  of  the  asso- 
ciations. All  pull  together  and  you'll  do  good  work. 

President  Epnis  introduced  International  'Secretary  A. 
H.  McGhan.  'He  said: — 

Address  by  Secretary  McGhan. 

I bring  greetings  from  the  five  different  State  associa- 
tions that  have  just,  held  their  conventions: — Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Missouri  and  Illinois  I am  now  on  my 
way  to  Dubuque,  Iowa.  All  have  commissioned  me  to  pre- 
sent their  heartiest  greetings. 

There  are  many  things  I would  like  to  say  to  you.  The 
acme  of  organization  is  expressed  in  your  own  program: — 

“Probably  the  greatest  law  of  success  is  organization. 
Nothing  so  marvelously  emphasizes  the  infinite  mind  of 
the  Creator  of  this  world  as  His  wondrous  solar  system. 
Its  organization  is  perfect.  Organization  means  results — 
real  triumphs.  Before  any  man  of  business  is  able  to  get 
results,  there  must  be  organization.” — George  Matthew 
Adams.  . 

In  these  State  associations  I have  found  organization 
lypified.  There  seems  to  be  a sort  of  apathy.  Most  of  our 
associations  have  split  on  the  rock  of  trade  unionism.  The 
ladies  give  a better  balance  to  your  conventions.  With 
reference  to  the  program  we  have  arranged  for  the  New 
Haven  convention,  it  is  an  exceptional  one.  We  have  put 
in  the  mail  thousands  of  pamphlets  calling  attention  to  the 
International  Association.  There  are  features  in  it  that 
cannot  be  obtained  by  a local  or  State  association.  The 
cost  accounting  system  will  be  handled  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce. 

The  workmen’s  compensation  law  is  a thing  that  puts  an 
unequal  burden  upon  you.  In  the  arrangements  for  your 
convention  I ask  you  that  you  do  it  in  a businesslike 
way  and  do  not  let  the  matter  of  expense  drag. 

Contribute  to,  support  and  read  the  magazines.  The 
Painter*  Magazine  is  read  to  a large  extent  by  men  out- 
side of  the  associations.  In  my  office  we  have  instituted 
six  or  seven  new  associations,  re-enrolled  others  and  have 
taken  in  a number  of  individual  members.  You  can  count 
on  the  largest  convention  in  New  Haven  next  February 
that  the  International  Association  has  ever  held. 


Address  by  Dr.  Beede. 

Dr.  Beede,  superintendent  of  schools  of  New  Haven, 
said  he  wished  he  might  be  enrolled  as  a regular  member 
of  the  Association,  as  he  had  been  to  every  meeting.  He 
was  not  a painter,  but  as  a boy  he  had  painted  his  sleds. 

I wonder  if  the  people  are  thinking  of  the  ideas  that 
are  being  put  into  effect  by  the  educators.  Every  year 
we  are  introducing  more  of  the  industrial  element.  Books 
are  necessary  in  schools,  but  books  do  not  contain  all  is 
needed.  Experiences  made  up  education.  I can  see  how 
a man  may  have  had  all  the  training  of  a college  but  is 
not  educated  because  he  lacks  experience.  We  are  com- 
ing to  realize  in  New  England  that  our  boys  and  girls 
must  be  given  something  beyond  a knowledge  of  books. 
All  forms  of  manual  work  that  point  toward  dexterity  in 
the  trades  should  .be  introduced  in  the  schools.  A boy, 
when  he  is  through  school,  should  have  a pretty  good  idea 
of  what  he  wants  to  do  in  life. 

For  the  ordinary  boy  and  girl  the  trade  school  is  the 
real  school,  where  boys  shall  not  learn  about  trades  but 
shall  be  taught  the  actual  trades.  They  are  not  to  make 
finished  tradesmen,  but  to  fit  boys  for  the  third  year  of 
apprenticeship.  The  trade  school  should  teach  to  each 
boy  a trade,  so  they  can  perfect  themselves  in  it  in  a year 
or  two  after  leaving  the  school.  The  trade  school  should 
be  a shop,  where  boys  and  girls  are  found  at  their  work. 
It  Should  continue  for  fifty  weeks  in  the  year  and  should 
woik  forty-four  hours  a week  and  be  in  line  with  trade 
practice.  Building  toy  models  in  schools  is  not  the  best 
work.  Productive  work  should  be  done  that  must  pass 
the  inspection  of  a skilled  inspector. 

There  is  plenty  of  painting  work  that  can  be  done  by 
boyis  in  trade  schools.  Our  schools  have  been  wasteful 
in  the  past  and  have  not  realized  the  value  of  time.  We 
should  endeavor  to  make  our  boys  practical  and  useful 
out  of  life. 

Address  by  Director  Beebe. 

President  Ennis  introduced  Robert  O.  Beebe,  director  of 
the  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops,  who  said: — There  are 
times  when  it  is  hard  to  be  serious,  and  that  is  when  we 
are  starting  on  a vacation.  At  12  o’clock  today  we  closed 
the  Boardman  Shops  for  a two  weeks’  vacation,  and  I 
felt  the  boys  and  girls  had  earned  it,  working  as  they 
did  within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  boys  and  girls  out 
playing  in  the  lot.  We  have  to  reach  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  language  of  their  parents.  The  so-called  educators 
are  not  always  reaching  t'he  parents  of  the  children.  The 
trade  school  must  break  down  the  prejudice  that  exists 
against  jobs  that  are  not  clean.  We  must- have  the  co- 
operation of  the  tradesmen.  We  have  had  the  greatest 
help  from  the  master  painters.  I desire  to  extend  a cor- 
dial invitation  to  visit  the  Boardman  Shops  at  any  time, 
and  especially  during  the  coming  International  convention. 

President  Ennis  urged  those  wbo  are  not  now  members 
to  join  the  Association,  and  then  introduced  James  F. 
Johnson,  director  of  the  State  Trade  School  at  Bridgeport. 

Address  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson  thanked  the  Association  for  having  se- 
ated his  birthday  as  the  date  for  holding  the  outing. 
Dr.  Beede  has  put  before  you  in  a very  nice  way  the 
importance  of  trade  education.  At  Cincinnati  it  was 
made  evident  that  the  Connecticut  trade  schools  are  in 
the  van  of  progress.  The  policy  is  to  make  it  a State- 
wide issue  and  to  interest  all  communities  in  the  prob- 
lem. Nothing  would  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
aid  of  the  master  painters  of  Bridgeport.  We  have  been 
doing  actual  jobs  and  putting  the  apprentices  up  against 
the  real  thing.  We  have  done  this  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Master  Painters’  Association  in  Bridgeport.  When 
it  comes  your  turn  to  say  whether  a painting  and  deco- 
rating department  shall  be  established  in  the  trade  school 
of  your  town,  if  you  believe  it  desirable,  say  so.  Painting 
is  one  of  the  easiest  trades  to  introduce  in  a trade  school 
because  the  cost  of  materials  and  apparatus  is  small.  A 
committee  from  tihe  Association  visits  and  supervises  the 
school,  and  they  regard  it  as  a matter  of  business  to  do 
so.  We  are  about  starting  work  on  a $11,000  house,  the 
work  on  which  will  be  done  by  our  students. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up  and  the  crowd  returned  to 
tile  athletic  field,  where  the  other  sports  formed  the  order 
of  the  day. 


CONVENTION  NOTES. 

Some  of  the  people  who  witnessed  that  baseball  match 
were  sure  that  those  engaged  in  it  were  retired  profes- 
sional ball  players  before  they  broke  into  the  paint  busi- 
ness. 

So  much  enjoyment  was  experienced  and  so  great  was 
the  friendly  spirit  of  rivalry  developed  in  the  quoit  games 
that  it  has  been  proposed  to  start  an  inter-association 
quoit  tournament  among  the  different  locals  belonging  to 
the  Connecticut  Society,  and  put  up  a championship  ban- 
ner or  cup  to  be  contested  for  annually,  the  same  as  the 
Massachusetts  Society  does  for  the  annual  pool  tourna- 
ments. 
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The  decorative  panels  that  the  students  of  the  Board- 
man  Apprentice  Shops  made  for  the  New  Jersey  conven- 
tion were  displayed  on  the  walls  of  the  dining  room  and 
elicited  a great  deal  of  favorable  comment. 

It  was  scarcely  fair  for  Turner  to  tell  so  many  details 
of  the'  trip  to  Cedar  Point  which  he  and  Beardsley  took. 
The  most  interesting  thing  about  some  of  the  stories  that 
he  told  was  that  they  never  happened,  while  some  real 
facts  were  modestly  or  discreetly  left  untold. 

The  program  called  for  a “two-legged”  race.  As  most 
normal  men  have  two  legs,  there  seemed  to  'be  nothing 
unusual  in  that  statement,  and  we  were  at  a loss  to  know 
just  what  sort  of  an  event  was  intended  to  be  run  off, 
until  we  learned  that  the  wicked  compositor  had  in  some 
way  discounted  the  program  about  33  1-3  per  cent.,  and 
that  a “three-legged”  race  was  intended. 

Lahey,  the  happy  Benedict  of  the  New  Jersey  travelers, 
“flivvered”  up  from  Brooklyn.  He  said  that  he  had 
brought  “her”  along,  because  he  did  not  want  to  have 
any  more  “doubting  Thomases.”  While  his  friends  were 
inclined  to  accept  his  statement  as  the  truth,  still  it  is 
lemarkable  that  so  far  none  of  his  convention  associates 
have  been  able  to  see  “her.” 

As  usual  “Doc”  Ireton  was  the  busiest  man  at  the  out- 
ing. Somehow,  he  is  always  so  anxious  to  see  that  every- 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  PAINT  CLUB. 

THE  annual  outing  and  election  of  the  Southern  Sali- 
fornia  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  was  held 
at  Venice,  July  29.  Annual  ^reports  were  presented 
by  President  H.  G.  White,  Acme  White  Lead  and  Color 
Works;  Secretary  A.  J.  Tweedy,  of  the  Tweedy  Company; 
Treasurer  M.  B.  McNulty,  Mathews  Paint  Company.  Mem- 
bership in  the  club  was  applied  for  in  behalf  of  the  E.  G. 
Judah  Company,  represented  by  William  Hunter.  Newly 
elected  officers  for  the  coming  year  are: 

President,  A.  J.  Tweedy;  vice-president,  C.  H.  Winkel- 
man,  Bass-Hueter  Paint  Company;  secretary,  T.  F.  F. 
Hartnell,  Patten  Paint  Company;  treasurer,  M.  B.  Mc- 
Nulty : executive  secretary,  Frank  Reed,  Pacific  Paint, 
Wall  Paper  and  Art  Goods  Trade.  Member  Board  of  Con- 
trol, National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  H.  G. 
White;  delegates  to  National  convention,  A.  J.  Tweedy 
and  M.  B.  McNulty. 

The  club  is  now  starting  on  its  third  year,  which 
promises  to  be  one  of  continued  progress.  During  its  in- 
itial two  years  the  club  has  had  a very  strenuous  career, 
and  many  times  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  fighting  a losing 
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body  else  has  a good  time  that  he  is  never  content  to  sit 
down  and  enjoy  the  good  things  that  are  put  before  him. 

Where  did  young  Coap  get  that  St.  'Patrick’s  Day  neck- 
tie? 

After  all  the  trouble  Doctor  Ireton  went  to  to  get  a 
stereopticon  and  bring  it  out  to  the  Tabard  Inn,  and  the 
time  that  he  and  Mr.  Johnson  spent  in  getting'  the  screen 
up  and  the  focus-  adjusted,  it  seems  a shame  that  nobody 
was  enough  interested  to  stay  and  see  the  pictures. 

Some  of  the  salesmen  looked  like  real  workingmen  when 
they  took  off  their  coats,  rolled  up  their  shirt  sleeves  and 
put  on  those  painters’  caps. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  afternoon 
was  when  those  imitation  suffragettes  competed  in  a 50- 
yards  dash.  The  lady  clothes  were  quite  becoming  to 
-some  of  them,  but  they  forgot  the  most  Important  thing 
of  all,  and  never  stopped  to  get  their  hats  on  straight. 

And  speaking  of  hats,  some  of  those  attending  the  out- 
ing got  left  when  it  came  to  claiming  their  headgear  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  and  those  who  were  too  honest  to 
select  the  first  hat  that  could  be  found  which  would  fit, 
regardless  of  former  owners,  were  compelled  to  patronize 
the  New  Haven  hat  stores  before  they  could  go  home. 


game,  but  thanks  to  the  loyalty  of  some  of  the  members 
and  their  faith  in  the  work  of  the  National  Association, 
the  membership  has  stood  its  ground.  Constructive  ac- 
tivities have  been  carried  through  and  others  begun  which 
promise  to  make  the  present  the  most  successful  year  in 
its  history.  This  year’s  list  of  officers,  like  those  of  last 
year,  are  representative  of  leading  concerns,  and  with  the 
list  of  new  members  and  the  program  outlined  by  the 
various  committees,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  member- 
ship cannot  be  doubled  within  the  next  few  months.  The 
report  of  Frank  Wal'do,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee,  read  by  Mr.  Tweedy,  presented  a 
special  analysis  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Southern  Cali- 
fornia conditions,  and  stated  the  important  conclusion 
that  manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  this  territory  must 
work  under  a policy  of  live  and  let  live  that  is  broader 
than  anything  of  the  sort  worked  out  by  the  trade  in 
Eastern  territory. 


Promises  not  kept  are  the  contracting  painters  worst 
enemies. 
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State  Convention 


Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  Hold  Twelfth  Annual  Convention. 

Beloit,  July  25,  26  and  27. 


WHEN  the  members  and  delegates  of  the  twelfth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Associa- 
tion convened  in  the  Wilson  Opera  House  at 
Beloit,  Wis.,  they  assembled  in  a spacious,  well 
lighted  theatre  offering  every  modem  convenience  for 
comfort. 

P.  W.  Dupke,  chairman  of  the  Convention  Committee, 
called  the  convention  to  order  at  1 o’clock  P.  M.  and 
introduced  the  Reverend  H.  L.  Moore,  who  invoked  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  the  deliberations  of  the  convention. 

Hon.  H.  W.  Adams,  mayor  of  the  city,  welcomed  the 
visitors  and  wished  them  a merry,  happy  and  fruitful 
sojourn. 

The  formal  introduction  of  President  John  H.  ' Thomsen 
was  fittingly  augmented  by  the  gift  of  a gavel,  presented 
by  Walter  Marks,  who,  in  making  the  presentation,  gave 
expression  to  his  sentiments  of  high  regard  for  Mr.  Thom- 
sen. 

The  roll  call  of  officers  found  all  present  except  ex- 
President  Henry  Ellenbecker,  of  Wausau,  Wis. 

Address  by  Secretary  McGhan. 

President  Thomsen  then  called  attention  to  the  pres- 
ence of  A.  H.  McGhan,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  International  Association  uf  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  at  the  invitation  of  the  president,  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghan addressed  the  convention,  extending  to  it  the  well- 
wishes  of  the  International  Association  and  its  officers, 
as  well  as  of  the  Ohio  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  whose  meeting,  Mr.  McGhan 
explained,  he  had  left  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  with  the 
local  contingent.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghan urged  all  present  to  attend  the  forthcoming  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Association  and  discoursed  at 
length  upon  the  splendidly  interesting  and  instructive 
program  arranged  for  that  convention.  He  also  highly 
commended  the  Wisconsin  Association  for  their  initia- 
tive and  enterprise  in  the  establishment  of  a Mutual 
Liability  Insurance  bureau,  and  assured  his  hearers  that 
this  step  would  soon  be  emulated  by  all  of  the  State 
associations  affiliated  with  the  parent  body.  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghan stated  further,  that  his  present  tour  embraced  a 
visit  to  all  of  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  that 
he  would  not  fail  to  impress  other  conventions  with  the 
progressive  spirit  evidenced  by  the  Wisconsin  members, 
who  have  materially  benefited  by  their  co-operative 
effort  in  solving  the  problems  that  confront  the  craft  and 
thereby  elevated  its  station  in  the  commercial  world. 
Mr.  McGhan’s  remarks  were  received  with  applause. 
Secretary  Forester  read  the  following  telegram,  received 
from  Joel  Kennedy,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ohio  State 
Association : — 

“Ohio  sends  hearty  greetings  to  brother  craftsmen 
of  Wisconsin  in  convention  assembled.  May  our  every 
wish  be  reached.  Fraternally  yours.” 

President  Thomsen  then  read  the  following  annual 
address,  which  was  received  with  earnest  applause: — 

President’s  Address. 

Members  of  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators’  Associa- 
tion of  Wisconsin,  Brother  Craftsmen  and  Friends:— 

In  attempting  to  give  an  address  to  so  fine  an  audience 
here  assembled  I feel  a great  deal  like  Pat  the  Irishman, 
who  was  section  boss  on  a railroad.  Pat’s  little  son  Mike 
was  well  known  to  all  officials  and  workmen  on  the  road 
and  when  at  his  sudden  death  they  all  came  to  the 
funeral  to  pay  their  respects  Pat  felt  it  his  duty  to  say 
something  in  appreciation,  and  he  remarked:  “It  is  in- 

deed a pleasure  to  see  such  a fine  gathering  here  today, 
but  there  is  only  one  thing  that  I regret  and  that  is  that 
I haven’t  a larger  corpse  to  offer”— and  so  I,  too,  regret 
at  this  time  that  I haven’t  a larger  corpse  to  offer  you 
in  the  way  of  an  eloquent  speech.  However,  it  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  greet  you  on  this  occasion — the 
opening  of  the  twelfth  annual  convention  in  this  beatl- 
ful  city  of  Beloit. 

A year  has  passed  since  last  we  met.  I trust  that  it 
has  been  a successful  one  for  you  all  and  that  you  have 
come  prepared  to  make  this  meeting  the  best  convention 
of  them  all.  A singular  year  it  has  been,  with  war  across 
the  ocean  and  threatening  conflict  on  this  side,  but  in 
spite  of  the  unsettled  conditions  we  can  surely  look  back 
with  satisfaction  upon  the  past  year.  I am.  indeed, 
grateful  for  the  interest  manifested  in  this  organization 
as  evidenced  by  the  larger  number  in  attendance  and 


hope  that  all  present  non-members  are  ready  to  join  us 
and  make  this  Association  better  and  stronger  for  our 
mutual  benefit. 

1 am  especially  glad  to  welcome  the  ladies  and  sin- 
cerely hope  that  they  will  thoroughly  enjoy  the  splendid 
entertainment  which  has  been  prepared  for  them. 

I wish  to  draw  your  attention  briefly  to  the  program 
which  the  Executive  Board  has  provided  for  you  and 
trust  that  you  will  give  it  your  attention  so  that  you  will 
be  thoroughly  prepared  to  enter  into  the  discussions 
which  will  undoubtedly  result  during  the  sessions  of 
this  convention. 

Our  time  is  limited;  therefore,  I must  urge  upon  you 
a concentrated  attention  to  the  business  at  hand  and  to 
the  work  of  this  convention.  Every  report,  paper  or  ad- 
dress represents  a great  deal  of  time  and  study  by  those 
responsible  for  it  and  I would  like  to  impress  upon  every 
member  that  these  gentlemen  have  been  requested  to 
prepare  these  subjects  for  you  and  I am  sure  they  will 
be  of  vital  interest  to  every  member  of  the  Association. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  any  of  the  papers  or 
reports  which  will  be  presented  to  you.  I wish,  however, 
to  refer  you  particularly  to  the  address  entitled  “Public 
School  and  the  Industries,”  by  C.  P.  Carey,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  Many  of  us  are  not 
aware  of  the  effort  that  the  State  Board  is  making  to 
help  the  painting  busines  by  educating  young  men  into 
our  craft,  the  expense  of  which  is  borne  entirely  by  the 
State.  Mr.  Carey,  who  will  talk  to  us  about  the  work 
of  the  Continuation  Schools,  is  an  authority  upon  the 
subject,  and  it  is  a high  compliment  to  us  that  we  have 
secured  his  presence  at  our  meeting. 

The  address  on  “'Compensation  Insurance”  ought  to  be 
of  vital  interest  to  each  and  every  one  of  us  as  it  means 
dollars  saved  to  each  of  you.  Our  Board  is  endeavoring 
to  make  this  a strong  feature  to  induce  membership  in 
our  Association  and  I think,  if  you  will  carefully  study 
the  proposition  placed  before  you,  you  will  soon  be  con- 
vinced that  association  work  is  a valuable  thing.  The 
other  numbers  on  our  program  are  just  as  interesting 
and  instructive  and  taken  collectively  we  feel  that  you 
will  be  well  repaid  by  attending  each  session  of  this  con- 
vention. 

This  Association  is  under  great  obligations  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  jobbers  for  the  assistance  given  us  to  pro- 
mote this  convention.  We  feel  proud  of  our  souvenir 
program  and  I would  suggest  that  we  keep  this  book  for 
future  reference  when  in  the  market  for  goods.  A letter 
of  appreciation  was  sent  from  this  office  to  each  adver- 
tiser expressing  our  sincere  thanks  and  informing  them 
of  certain  resolutions  and  requests  of  the  Executive 
Board.  Most  of  these  letters  were  acknowledged,  express- 
ing a desire  ofl  co-operation  with  the  Association  in  any 
matter  which  may  tend  toward  its  success. 

I need  hardly  say  to  you  that  this  week’s  program  has 
been  planned  both  for  pleasure  and  for  profit.  Let  us. 
during  the  hours  assigned  for  each,  get  all  we  can  out 
of  them.  I sincerely  trust  that  the  recollection  of  these 
meetings  will  so  inspire  our  membership  that  when  we 
return  to  our  homes  we  will  make  every  effort  to  induce 
those  who  are  not  already  members  of  our  Association  to 
join  us  and  share  in  its  benefits. 

Again  extending  to  you  my  heartiest  greetings  and  best 
wishes  and  expressing  my  very  high  appreciation  of  the 
honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me  by  electing  me  to  this 
position,  I thank  you. 

On  motion  of  F.  W.  Dupke,  carried  by  a rising  vote, 
greetings  from  the  Wisconsin  Association  and  its  ladies 
were  extended  to  all  conventions  to  be  visited  by  Sec- 
retary A.  H.  McGhan,  who  very  kindly  consented  to 
transmit  the  same. 

Committees. 

The  following  committee  appointments  were  then  an- 
nounced by  the  president: — 

Committee  on  President’s  Address: — Henry  F.  Moers, 
Racine,  chairman;  Peter  J.  Rinzel.  Milwaukee;  John  C. 
Yonk,  Burlington. 

Committee  on  (Membership: — F.  W.  Dupke.  Beloit,  chair- 
man; C.  J.  Koester.  Milwaukee;  John  Colling.  Milwaukee. 

Committee  on  Resolutions: — B.  F.  Mautz,  Madison, 
chairman;  Frank  Spetz,  Milwaukee;  Henry  F.  Moers, 
Racine.  , . 

Auditing  Committee:— L.  F.  Evers.  Milwaukee,  chair- 
man; E.  C.  Berg,  Eau  Claire;  Joseph  Kopan.  Prairie  du 
Chien. 
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Memorial  Committee:— Henry  F.  Moers,  Racine,  chair- 
man- B F.  Mautz,  Madison;  F.  W.  Dupke,  Beloit. 

Question  Box:— Robert  G.  Harper,  Milwaukee. 

Mr.  Harper  called  attention  to  the  purpose  of  the 
“'Question  Box,”  which  had  proved  so  valuable  an  adjunct 
at  former  conventions,  and  urged  members  to  use  it 
freely 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  minutes  of  the  1915  con- 
vention were  distributed  to  members  in  printed  form, 
the  reading  of  this  record  was  dispensed  with  on  motion 
of  H.  F.  Moers. 

Secretary  Forester  then  read  the  minutes  of  Executive 
Board  meetings  held  during  the  past  year  and  they  were 
ordered  approved  with  the  consent  of  the  assembled. 

Under  the  head  of  Reports  of  Officers,  Mr.  Forester 
presented  the  following  report  on  behalf  of  his  office: 

Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:— 

I beg  to  submit  the  report  of  my  joint  offices.  At  the 
last  convention  there  was  reported  a membership  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-five.  Since  that  time  we  have  re- 
ceived six  new  members,  and  one  member  has  resigned, 
making  a total  membership  at  this  time  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  Honorary  members,  one.  We  have  eleven  local 
associations,  as  follows: — Milwaukee,  Madison,  Racine, 
Watertown,’  Superior,  Burlington,  Delavan,  Oshkosh, 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wausau  and  Sheboygan. 

The  following  manufacturers  and  jobbers  are  associate 
members  in  good  standing: — 

The  Eagle  White  Lead  Co.,  Wadsworth-Howland  Co., 
National  Lead  Co.,  Carter  White  Lead  Co.,  Chicago  Var- 
nish Co.,  Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.,  Harrison  Bros.  & Co., 
Wheeler  Varnish  Works,  (Standard  Varnish  Works,  Ben- 
jamin Moore  & Co.,  Edward  Smith  & Co.,  Heath  & Milli- 
gan Mfg.  Co.,  Glidden  Varnish  Co.,  John  Lucas  & Co., 
Berry  Brothers,  John  W.  Masury  & Son,  O’Brien  Varnish 
Co.,  Indianapolis  Varnish  Co.,  Henry  Bonn  Co.,  T.  C. 
Esser  Co.,  Patek  Brothers,  Wm.  F.  Zummach,  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Co.,  O’Neil  Oil  and  Paint  Co.,  a total  of 
twenty-four. 

The  following  are  new  members: — F.  T.  Lewis,  Lodi; 
Smith  Bros.,  Pewaukee;  Sauers  & Wussau,  Beloit;  Glenn 
W.  Henry,  Watertown;  Albert  Dollase,  Fort  Atkinson; 
John  R.  Hellberg,  Kenosha. 

We  have  sixteen  new  and  reinstated  members  who  have 
come  in  through  the  low  costs  of  their  liability  insurance. 


Finances: — 

Balance  reported  at  last  convention $353.42 

Hues  received  since  last  report 590.50 

Balance  received  from  1915  convention  fund 86.33 


Total  balance  and  receipts $1,030.25 

Expenditures  since  last  report 521.76 


Balance  in  treasury $508.49 


A detailed  account  of  the  finances  is  prepared  for  the 
Auditing  Committee. 

Anton  Huml,  A.  F.  Nelson,  E.  A.  Cornwell  were  ap- 
pointed as  delegates  to  the  International  Convention  at 
Cincinnati,  O.,  with  Harry  Unsworth,  B.  F.  Mautz  and 
J.  F.  Jaeger  as  alternates. 

Brother  H.  F.  Moers  substituted  for  Brother  F.  W. 
Dupke  as  the  representative  to  the  International  Asso- 
ciation at  the  Cincinnati  convention. 

The  Executive  Board,  at  the  meeting  held  September 
28,  1915,  passed  a motion  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
meeting  that  the  delinquent  members  of  two  or  more 
years  be  dropped  and  reinstated  on  payment  of  ensuing 
year  dues. 

This  matter  must  be  ratified  by  this  convention.  This 
office  has  done  considerable  correspondence  with  our 
State  Senators  with  the  view  of  enlisting  their  support 
in  the  passage  of  the  bill  known  as  the  Kenyon  Paint, 
Oil  and  Turpentine  bill. 

It  seems  that  Brother  Alexander  Peters,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  ex-chief  organizer  of  the  International  Association, 
had,  before  leaving  that  office,  sent  literature  and  other 
matter  to  the  master  painters  of  this  State  endeavoring 
to  increase  the  membership  of  this  Association,  with  the 
result  that  he  sent  to  this  office  a number  of  letters  he 
received  asking  to  become  members.  This  office  answered 
these  letters  at  considerable  length.  Not  receiving  re- 
plies, we  asked  Brother  A.  H.  McGhan,  Secretary  of  the 
International  Association,  to  write  them.  We  again  wrote 
them.  At  the  present  time  we  have  only  received  a reply 
from  one  of  them  and  that  one  states  that  business  is 
not  very  good  and  he  will  consider  becoming  a member 
when  business  improves. 

There  are  a number  of  master  painters  in  this  State, 
who  have  the  protection  of  liability  insurance  at  the 
rates  of  our  members,  who  have  not  become  members. 
They  may  come  to  this  convention  and  become  members. 
If  not,  this  convention  should  devise  ways  of  getting 
them. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  report  the  death  of  Brother 
Peter  Wood,  of  Kenosha.  This  office  sent  to  the  family 
sympathies  of  the  officers  and  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. Respectfully  submitted. 

L.  Forester, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Under  direction  by  the  president,  the  report  was  referred 
to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

That  portion  of  the  secretary’s  report  dealing  with  the 
mutual  liability  insurance  problem  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Liability  Insurance  under  motion  by  Mr. 
Moers. 

The  action  of  the  Executive  Board  in  relinquishing  the 
payment  of  back  dues  owing  from  delinquent  members 
was  ratified  by  the  convention  on  motion,  duly  seconded 
and  carried. 

As  alternate  delegate  attending  the  last  convention  of 
the  International  Association.  Henry  F.  Moers  presented 
the  following  report: — 

Report  of  Delegates  to  International  Convention. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators. 

As  substitute  for  Brother  Duke,  I am  pleased  to  make 
the  following  report  to  this  Association: — 

The  thirty-second  annual  international  convention  was 
held  in  Cincinnati  at  Hotel  Sinton  on  February  15,  16.  17 
and  18  of  this  year,  and  I think  I am  safe  in  saying  that 


President  Edward  L.  Olson. 


it  was  one  of  the  most  successful  conventions  the  Inter- 
national Association  has  ever  held. 

Arriving  in  Cincinnati  at  9 ;p.  m.,  I immediately  went  to 
the  Hotel  Sinton,  where  the  Executive  Board  was  in  ses- 
sion, considering  the  changes  to  be  made  in  the  consti- 
tution and  by-laws.  Only  two  important  changes  in  the 
constitution  were  recommended  by  the  Executive  Board 
Committee,  which  were  as  follows:— 

Article  5.  Section  1.  Amend  by  striking  out  one  dollar 
and  inserting  two  dollars,  so  that  the  section  will  then 
read: — “Local  associations  shall  pay  an  annual  per  capita 
tax  of  two  dollars.”  This  amendment  was  lost  by  a large 
majority. 

The  offices  of  secretary,  treasurer  and  chief  organizer 
were  combined  into  one,  but  only  after  some  very  long 
and  thorough  discussions.  The  secretary-treasurer  is  now 
receiving  a salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  a year,  which 
is  an  increase  of  nine  hundred  dollars  a year  for  the  sal- 
aries formerly  paid  to  the  offices  of  secretary-treasurer 
and  chief  organizer,  for  which  he  will  now'  devote  his 
entire  time.  The  Executive  Board  Committee  was  in- 
structed to  recommend  a man  for  this  position.  This 
committee  recommended  'A.  H.  McGhan  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  his  election  followed.  I believe  the  convention 
selected  a very  capable  man  for  secretary-treasurer. 

The  convention  banquet  will  hereafter  be  financed  by 
each  delegate,  and  all  members  paying  not  to  exceed  three 
dollars  per  plate.  This  will  overcome  a heavy  expense 
for  the  local  organization  in  the  convention  city. 

The  attendance  at  all  of  the  sessions  was  good,  there 
being  at  least  three  hundred  present  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion on  Tuesday  morning.  The  only  hitch  of  the  conven- 
tion occurred  through  an  oversight  of  the  local  committee 
by  not  having  the  Canadian  flag  displayed  and  draped 
with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  caused  a delay  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  opening  the  convention. 

President’  A.  M.  McKenzie  presided  at  all  sessions  in  a 
very  able,  dignified  and  impartial  manner,  and  showed 
his  executive  ability  in  allowing  a fair  discussion  of  all 
business  that  came  before  the  convention,  but  holding  the 
delegates  strictly  to  the  question  before  the  convention. 
President  McKenzie  made  no  direct  recommendation  to 
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the  Association  in  his  address,  blit  urged  all  members 
present  to  study  the  program  that  all  questions  might  be 
more  intelligently  discussed. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  was  discouraging,  showing 
a net  loss  in  nine  States,  which  included  Wisconsin;  Can- 
ada showing  a loss  of  forty-one  members;  New  Jersey 
showing  a gain  of  one;  Pennsylvania  showing  a gain  of 
seven;  Iowa  showing  a gain  of  four. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Mutual  Fire  Insurance, 
of  which  Mr.  E.  C.  Beck  was  chairman,  made  an  exhaus- 
tive report,  with  all  data  and  information  necessary  to 
organize  a mutual  fire  insurance  department  within  the 
International  Association.  The  motion  that  the  Associa- 
tion instruct  the  committee  to  proceed  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  a mutual  lire  insurance  department  was  lost  and 
the  committee  was  discharged.  This  motion  was  recon- 
sidered on  the  following  day,  and  the  committee  was  in- 
structed that  if  they  could  make  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments with  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual  to  accept  risks  from 
this  Association  that  this  be  done,  and  to  that  end  the 
committee  continued  to  carry  out  the  matter  to  a con- 
clusion, either  as  a separate  or  combined  company. 

There  were  two  delegates  present  from  the  National 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club,  Mr.  Ira  D.  Washburn  and 
Mr.  'R.  Fee  Johnston.  Mr.  Washburn  in  addressing  the 
convention  gave  a detailed  report  of  the  mutual  fire  in- 
surance company  of  their  club,  and  urged  the  Interna- 
tional Association  to  Jo  likewise. 

The  convention  program  consisted  of  six  papers  to  be 
read  and  fifteen  committees  to  report. 

I sincerely  hope  that  you  will  avail  yourself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  read  them,  as  these  papers  are  surely  very 
instructive  and  were  written  by  the  very  best  men,  of  our 
Association,  who  gave  these  papers  a great  deal  of  time 
and  thought.  The  paper  by  J.  W.  Beatty,  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  “Termed  Decoration,”  was  a very  interesting 
paper  and  brought  out  very  forcibly  the  responsibility  of 
the  master  painter  as  a beautifier  of  homes. 

The  paper  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Gardner,  assistant  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  Washington,  D.  C., 
entitled  “Report  on  Impregnated  Panel  Tests  and  Fire 
Retardent  Paints,”  was  very  instructive.  Enough  said. 
Mr.  Gardner  is  well  known  by  the  members  of  our  Asso- 
ciation. His  papers  are  always  good. 

The  paper  by  James  Phinnemore  entitled,  ‘‘Various 
Woods  and  Their  Finishes,”  relative  to  beauty  and  dura- 
bility, was  very  complete  and  contains  much  valuable 
information. 

The  paper  by  Mr.  Luther  entitled,  “Paint  Peeling,  Crack- 
ing, Blistering  and  Alligatoring,”  was  read  by  ex-Presi- 
dent  Wall,  Mr.  Luther  not  being  present.  This  very  trou- 
blesome subject  was  very  thoroughly  handled  by  the 
author. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Establishment  of 
Apprenticeship  Training  in  the  Public  School  System 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  numbers  on  the 
program.  Mr.  E.  M.  WAlsh,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  was 
chairman  of  this  committee.  I am  sure  that  neither  Mr. 
Walsh  nor  the  other  members  of  the  committee  spared 
either  time  or  money  to  prepare  this  detailed  report  of 
industrial  education.  It  included  addresses  by  Frank  L. 
Glynn,  director  of  industrial  education  at  Madison,  Wis., 
and  Dr.  John  L.  Shearer,  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute, and  Dr.  Ralph  L.  Condon,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Cincinnati. 

I can  assure  you  that  if  the  reports  recommended  by 
this  committee  would  be  adopted  by  the  public  school 
system  of  this  country  the  question  you  so  often  hear, 
“Where  are  we  going  to  get  our  mechanics  from?”  would 
be  heard  no  more. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
winning  over  Waterloo,  Iowa,  by  a vote  of  9S6  to  754. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Albrecht,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  elected  pres- 
ident, having  no  opposition.  George  E.  Egdorf,  of  New 
Orleans  was  elected  vice-president  over  Carl  Goeddertz, 
of  Rochester.  A.  H.  McGhan,  of  Washington,  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer.  I believe  Mr.  McGhan  will  give  the 
Association  the  best  there  is  in  him.  He  should  have  the 
support  of  all  Association  members,  and  I trust  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Wisconsin  Association  will  make  a special 
effort  to  assist  the  new  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Cincinnati  Association  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
handling  the  convention  in  such  an  able  and  businesslike 
manner.  The  brotherly  spirit  shown  to  all  alike  certainly 
was  appreciated  by  those  who  attended  the  convention. 
The  Association  'banquet  was  one  of  the  grandest  affairs 
that  it  was  ever  my  privilege  to  attend. 

This  is  a brief  summing  up  of  the  thirty-second  annual 
national  convention,  which  it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend 
with  Brother  Huml  of  Lake  Geneva  and  Brother  Lierman 
of  Milwaukee. 

Cincinnati  must  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  cities  of 
the  world  if  we  would  believe  all  the  Hon.  Mayor  Puchta 
said  in  making  the  address  of  welcome  to  the.  delegates 
and  again  at  the  convention  banquet,  but  your  represen- 
tative was  too  busy  attending  the  convention  meetings, 
therefore  l did  not  see  any  of  the  wonders  of  Cincinnati. 
There  is  one  omission  in  this  report.  I omitted  to  state 


that  a resolution  was  adopted  at  the  convention  giving  the 
officers  the  right  to  draw  $1,000  from  the  endowment  fund 
for  contingent  expenses  should  such  action  prove  neces- 
sary. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  F.  Moers, 

Substitute  for  F.  W.  Dupke. 

This  report  was  listened  to  with  attentive  interest,  re- 
ceived with  applause,  and  on  motion  of  John  C.  Yonk 
adopted  and  a vote  of  thanks  extended  to  Mr.  Moers. 

Under  the  head  of  “communications,”  Secretary  For- 
ester then  read  the  following  telegram,  received  from 
P.  W.  Nelson,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. : — 

“Being  prevented  from  attending  and  having  lost 

your  address,  I sent  paper  to  Walter  Marks  to  read.” 

Also  an  invitation  from  the  Fond  du  Lac  Business 
Men’s  Association  urging  the  Association  to  hold  its  next 
meeting  in  that  city. 

Both  communications  were  ordered  received  and  placed 
on  file. 

The  following  paper,  prepared  by  ex-President  John  C. 
Yonk,  of  Burlington,  was  then  read: — 

How  to  Better  Our  Association. 

Mr.  President,  Brother  Master  Painters  and  Friends: — 

The  subject  for  the  paper  assigned  to  me  by  your 
Executive  Board  at  its  last  meeting  is  "How  to  Better 
Our  Association.”  To  write  a paper  for  an  enlightened 
company  such  as  yours  is  no  easy  undertaking,  when 
we  have  had  subject  after  subject  thrashed  out  till  we 
can  safely  say  there  is  not  much  but  chaff  left  over 
from  ten  years  of  activity.  But  how  can  we  better  our 
Association  is  a problem  which  cannot  or  will  not  be 
solved  in  one  year  or  two  years  of  this  activity.  We  have 
borne  fruit  in  several  ways,  one  of  the  greatest  I believe 
of  these  was  thrashed  out  in  a most  worthy  and  bene- 
ficial way,  and  more  than  a credit  mark  should  be  put 
upon  it.  I refer  to  the  liability  insurance  feature.  That 
alone  ought  to  better  the  painting  craft  throughout  the 
State  and  place  us  on  a more  harmonious  basis. 

You  know  without  me  telling  you,  brothers,  that  the 
painters  and  decorators  are  as  a rule  the  most  jealous 
trade  in  existence  today.  The  average  painter  hates  to 
be  beaten  on  a job  of  work  simply  because  he  has  not 
been  taught  the  lesson  of  tact.  This  world  is  large  and 
the  by-word  that  it  owes  us  a living  may  sometimes  be 
well  put.  It  does  owe  us  a living  providing  we  pave  the 
way  to  make  it.  But  in  doing  so  we  should  cast  aside  all 
petty  jealousies  and  hatred  toward  our  fellow  partners  in 
trade,  and  join  on  a more  harmonious  plau.  where  wt 
can  all  look  upon  one  another  as  not  only  worthy  of  be- 
longing to  such  a worthy  Association  as  ours,  but  as 
being  men  such  as  want  to  see  a fair  compensation  to 
all  andi  to  not  forget  that  we  must  all  live  and  partake 
of  the  same  nourishment. 

Thorough  organization  will  do  much  to  better  the  con- 
ditions of  the  painter  in  the  State  today.  The  painting 
trade  today  is  the  one  most  poorly  organized  of  the 
building  trades.  The  country  painter  is  underpaid,  his 
wages  are  too  low,  and  if  we  could  reach  him  through 
this  Association  and  show  him  where,  through  organiza- 
tion, our  city  brothers  have  secured  wages  far  beyond 
what  he  receives,  all  accomplished  through  combining 
into  an  organization  or  association  such  as  ours,  we  would 
accomplish  something  worth  while;  but,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  the  country  painter  is  the  hardest  man  to  get  into 
this  Association  and  to  keep  him.  simply  because  our 
country  towns  are  not  organized  as  they  should  be. 
When  we  consider  the  talent  required  by  our  craft  in 
comparison  to  other  trades,  should  we  not  receive  as 
much  credit  and  as  much  compensation  as  a mason, 
plasterer,  and  a dozen  or  more  other  tradesmen  with 
whom  we  work  side  by  side?  Every  painter  in  this 
grand  State  of  ours  is  under  obligation  to  this  Associa- 
tion. No  man  who  conducts  a painting  business  today 
can  afford  to  cast  the  good  thoughts  and  motives  of 
this  Association  by  the  wayside  as  worthless.  I claim 
this  Association  of  Master  Painters  has  done  a great 
deal  towards  raising  the  standard  of  the  painter  in  the 
building  trades,  but  I also  wish  to  impress  upon  your 
minds  this  fact  that  we.  as  tradesmen,  have  more  dis- 
advantages to  contend  with  than  any  trade  in  the  build- 
ing line  today,  and  receive  smaller  returns  for  the  labor 
and  capital  expended. 

Now,  this  organization  is  organized  to  surmount  such 
conditions  and  painters  throughout  this  State  should  be 
taught  to  assist  us  in  this  mission.  We  are  here  to  ele- 
vate, as  1 have  said  before,  and  when  organizations 
throughout  these  United  States  govern  the  prices  for 
materials,  we,  as  an  organization  and  in  justice  to  our- 
selves. should  take  up  the  matter  of  prices  for  our  labors. 

Some  of  us  consider  this  organization  very  valuable: 
others  say  it  is  a good  thing;  others  wonder  if  the  time 
and  effort  expended  is  worth  while:  others  come  to  these 
meetings  as  a sort  of  club  and  use  it  to  have  a good 
time.  If  this  Association  is  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  this 
State,  we  must  have  a purpose,  and  I want  to  say  to 
you.  brothers,  if  we  have  no  purpose  here  to  uplift  our 
craft  and  its  conditions,  this  State  Association  is  any- 
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thing-  but  worthy  of  encouragement.  Success  is  measured 
by  the  power  to  serve  this  Association.  We  must  stick 
together  in  order  to  win,  for  anything  that  keeps  us 
apart  is  not  of  benefit  nor  will  it  add  to  our  success.  Be 
a hustler  for  this  Association  and  not  a drone. 

We,  as  an  Association,  are  working,  and  never  would 
accomplish  one  think  unless  we  work  in  unison.  Some 
of  us  painters  and  decorators  throughout  the  State  are 
working,  but  we  are  not  in  the  right  pew.  Are  you 
making  good,  or  are  you  just  making  a failure?  Are 
you  competent  to  do  what  you  are  trying  to  do,  or  have 
you  made  a mistake  in  your  calling?  The  painter  who 
figures  on  a job  just  to  beat  out  his  brother  master 
painter  is  in  the  wrong  pew.  He  has  not  got  himself  into 
a position  to  “make  good,”  for  he  is  making  a failure. 
He  is  nothing  more  than  an  automatic  machine  for  an 
advantage  to  get  a living.  He  is  playing,  as  we  would 
say  in  baseball  parlance,  “on  the  wrong  bag.”  What  we 
want  is  men  in  our  craft  throughout  this  State  who  are 
skillful  craftsmen;  tradesmen  who  are  practical  and  pro- 
ficient. 

Statistics  demonstrate  that  out  or  every  four  men  who 
enter  business,  one  man  comes  out  even  or  a little  ahead; 
out  of  every  twenty  who  enter  a trade,  one  man  comes 
out  with  a real  success;  out  of  a thousand  of  these  real 
successes  we  find,  perhaps,  one  big  success.  Success  to- 
day is  no  “one  horse  affair.”  Success  today  is  the  en- 
thusiastic, intelligent  working  with  modern  methods  and 
with  other  men.  Other  men  may  work  for  you,  but  to 
get  the  best  out  of  them  you  must  work  with  them.  This 
does  not  mean  to  do  their  work,  but  it  does  mean  that 
you  must  be  able  to  class  them  as  able  and  willing  to 
work  for  your  interest. 

Just  so  with  our  organization;  we  must  be  able  to  gov- 
ern it  and  able  to  supervise  as  well.  We  must  place  men 
at  the  head  of  our  organization  who  are  capable  men, 
who  have  an  interest  in  our  organization,  and  this  does 
not  mean  only  the  officers,  but  members  as  well.  If  we 
are  to  have  a success  in  this  organization  it  means  work, 
and  in  order  to  work  well  we  must  all  work  together 
and  with  a push  and  snap  which  will  bring  a winner 
to  us. 

Relieve  our  Association  and  the  craft  in  general  of  the 
incompetent,  bungling,  slovenly  brothers,  who  always 
get  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Deliver  us  from  the  hard 
luck  harper,  the  man  who  can’t  see  three  dollars’  worth 
of  good  paid  into  this  Association  for  dues  and  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  it;  neither  does  he  care  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind  and  this  Association;  the  man  whom  we 
may  call  very  safely  more  mule  than  man,  because  of 
his  kicks  and  clashes,  you  may  safely  say  is  a cross 
between  trouble  and  treachery.  We  need  the  man  who 
can  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in  battle  and 
send  a ray  of  sunshine  and  happiness  into  his  fellow 
creatures  when  needed.  For  it  is  well  said  that  only 
one  man  in  twenty  is  happy  over  a day.  Happiness  is  a 
habit  acquired  by  right  thinking;  let  us  get  the  habit. 

The  only  way  we  can  keep  this  Association  from  being 
a failure  is  to  have  more  enthusiasm  and  more  workers 
who  work  intelligently  for  the  cause  we  stand  for.  En- 
thusiasm is  an  effort  which  carries  with  it  more  than, 
you  can  ever  expect  to  pay  for.  The  only  way  for  us 
to  get  up  is  to  wake  up,  and  then  work  up,  for  when 
our  rainbow  of  hope  dies,  we  die  with  it,  as  far  as  our 
usefulness  to  this  Association  is  concerned.  Business  jeal- 
ousy springs  from  the  “worst”  side  of  human  nature, 
for  it  interferes  not  only  with  the  individual  himself, 
but  his  association.  The  jealous  man  in  any  organiza- 
tion holds  a sword  without  a handle,  for  he  himself  re- 
ceives the  wound. 

The  margin  of  success  is  where  you  do  a little  bet- 
ter than  the  other  fellow,  and  it  is  that  “point”  where 
you  do  better  that  brings  to  us  success.  As  long  as  the 
world  stands  we  shall  have  men  who  stir  up  strife;  men 
who  argue  that  our  Association  amounts  to  little  or  noth- 
ing and  distributes  no  benefits  to  its  members.  We  do 
not  own  the  sun  that  casts  its  rays  above  us,  but  we  de- 
rive,  benefits  from  it,  do  we  not?  Just  so  with  our  Asso- 
ciation. We  do  derive  benefits  from  it  in  many  ways. 
You  are  enjoying  them  today. 

• We,  as  an  Association,  must  set  up  a mark  that  we, 
one  and  all,  must  hit,  and  when  we  hit  it  let  us  ring 
the  bell  until  the  master  painters  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin will  be  looked  upon  as  the  liveliest  Association  in 
these  United  States. 

Things  change  from  old  to  new.  Old  customs  must 
be  forgotten,  but  one  thing  which  we  must  not  forget  is 
that  old  fashioned  friendship  which  will  last  as  long  as 
we  live.  Friendship  is  the  stoutest  link  in  the  chain  of 
success  for  this  Association.  In  such  a world  as  we  are 
living  in  we  need  a friendly  word  at  times,  a friendly 
lift  so  to  speak,  and  the  best  way  to  get  these  valuable 
helps  is  to  deserve  them.  When  I hear  there  is  no  friend- 
ship in  business  I say  “bosh.”  Would  you  expect  to 
reap  friendship  when  you  have  not  sown  it,  and  we,  as 
an  Association,  must  begin  to  sow  and  plant  with  our 
own  hands  and  hearts  this  friendship;  we  will  need  pa- 
tience, to  be  sure,  but  by  planting  well  and  patiently 
waiting  we  will  gain  that  which  is  worth  while.  Some 
men  do  the  world's  work  and  other  men  tell  about  it,  but 


when  a man  is  found  who  is  willing  to  tell  folks  how  he 
worked  out  his  own  problems  correctly,  that  man  is  able 
to  help  this  Association,  he  is  able  to  convince  and  to 
show  as  no  other  man  can.  We  have-  a lot  of  such  men 
here  today;  all  they  need  is  someone  to  help  them  under- 
stand that  we  need  them  for  the  good  of  this  Associa- 
tion, and  I know  they  will  help  for  the  betterment  of  our 
mechanics.  There  are  men  here  today  more  able  than 
myself  to  enlighten  you,  men  of  better  education  and 
more  experience,  and  we  should  have  them  on  our  pro- 
gram or  in  our  debates  for  the  betterment  of  the  craft. 

We  have  too  many  men  in  the  painting  trade  in  this 
glorious  State  who  carry  their  arm  in  a sling.  They  can- 
not reach  out  their  arms  because  they  are  tied.  Their 
brain  is  dull  on  association  work;  they  do  not  grasp  with 
that  keen  sense  of  enjoyment  the  thought  this  body 
stands  for.  We  must  enlighten  this  sort  of  a man — but 
how?  I have  said,  as  we  all  very  well  know,  that  cus- 
toms change.  So  must  our  Association.  Our  programs 
must  be  more  attractive.  Not  the  same  method  must  be 
followed  year  after  year,  and  we  must  find  some  way 
of  reaching  the  craft  by  terse  but  inexpensive  printing. 

Just  take  a look  back  down  the  many  years  of  our 
convention  programs.  Which  numbers  have  always 
drawn  the  members  to  attend  the  meetings?  Have  they 
been  the  dry  papers  such  as  has  been  offered  by  me 
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today,  or  are  they  such  practical  talks  and  demonstra- 
tions as  our  late  lamented  Brother  Murphy  gave  us? 
My  idea  has  always  been  and  always  will  be  to  give  the 
craft  something  of  benefit  in  the  way  of  the  practical 
side  of  our  work.  If  we  could  turn  our  convention  into 
a school  of  instruction,  of,  say,  four  days  with  good  men 
as  instructors,  we  would  not  only  better  the  craft  but  our 
Association  as  well.  No  association  in  our  beloved  land 
today  has  approached  this  subject — why  can’t  we?  In 
England  they  have,  every  year,  in  the  larger  cities, 
schools  of  instruction  on  the  different  subjects  of  our 
craft  and  offer  prizes  for  the  best  work.  Let  us  get 
busy.  We  can  accomplish  this  and  be  of  some  use  in  the 
production  of  better  mechanics. 

The  great  strife  m the  European  countries  has  robbed 
them  of  their  best  mechanics,  and  we  need  not  expect  to 
derive  the  help  which  a few  years  back  we  received  from 
them.  We  must  now  look  ahead  and  clear  the  way  for 
this  betterment  of  our  craft  through  this  Association. 

Another  thing  whereby  we  could  benefit  ourselves  in 
many  ways  would  be  to  issue  a card  from  our  shops  to 
men  who  work  for  us  certifying  as  to  their  ability,  so 
that  when  hired  by  another  craftsman  of  our  Associa- 
tion, through  his  card  his  ability  as  a mechanic  would 
be  known.  How  many  we  hire  whose  word  we  take 
when  they  say: — “I  worked  for  so-and-so  in  Milwaukee,” 
and  when  we  try  him  out  find  him  to  be  next  to  useless. 
This  man,  using  the  name  of  a reputable  firm  to  get  a 
job  and  is  found  worthless,  probably  never  having  been 
in  the  shop  he  mentions.  This  is  surely  worthy  of  a 
thought  from  this  Association.  As  an  association  our 
aim  is  to  better  the  craft  and  here  is  an  idea  which  will 
be  of  universal  benefit.  I believe  it  very  just  for  a 
master  painter  to  issue  cards  marked  so  all  Association 
members  would  know  their  meaning  by  the  manner  of 
certain  marks  or  colors  of  card.  It  is  just  to  the  journey- 
man and  also  to  ourselves.  It  would  do  away  with  the 
scum  who,  year  after  year,  apply  for  a few  days'  work 
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and  then  move  on  for  another  good  pasture  after  a gen- 
eral booze  fest  as  a windup.  We  want  to  elevate  instead 
of  degrade  our  craft;  show  that  we  are  men  and  work 
for  all  that  is  good  and  pure  and  I assure  you  we  will  in 
ten  years  be  looked  upon  as  a trade  and  not  a side  issue. 

The  worst  that  can  happen  to  any  man  is  to  be  pushed 
into  a position  unprepared.  Just  so  with  this  Associa- 
tion. We  must  be  prepared  to  do  better  every  year. 
It  takes  time  to  gain  knowledge  and  only  a short  time 
to  graduate.  Success  comes  through  experience.  The 
greatest  of  men  make  mistakes  and  out  of  these  build 
success.  Just  so  with  us;  we  have  made  mistakes,  but 
are  on  the  road  to  success.  We  must  not  falter  by  the 
wayside  and  leave  all  for  one  or  two  to  do,  but  we  must 
all  work.  Be  leaders — that  is  the  term  to  use,  and  when 
a new  idea  strikes  you,  come  out  with  it  for  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind.  Don’t  keep  your  light  under  a 
bushel,  but  show  it  where  it  can  be  seen  and  let  its  rays 
shine  brightly  for  the  enlightenment  of  all.  So  many  of 
us,  I am  sorry  to  say,  are  not  showing  a light,  and  if 
we  do  it  about  six-candle  power  instead  of  one  hun- 
dred. So  many  of  us  say  to  ourselves: — “It  cost  me  years 
of  experience  to  find  this  out,  let  him  just  find  it  out  as 
I did.”  We,  as  master  painters,  should  meet  on  a broad- 
er plan.  One  of  advancement  which  would  be  of  benefit  to 
all  members  of  this  Association.  We  must  settle  down 
to  some  fixed  purpose  and  add  to  it  whenever  we  can 
if  we  are  to  be  of  benefit  to  this  Association.  This  coun- 
try pays  more  for  wages  than  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  And,  without  me  telling  you,  you 
know  that  it  pays  as  much,  if  not  more,  for  the  poor 
work  than  good  or  perfect  work,  and  in  justice  to  our 
men,  who  do  work  and  want  to  work,  some  proof  of 
their  ability  should  be  given  to  his  brothers  in  trade  and 
association. 

Another  thought  before  I close  which  I think  of  bene- 
fit to  the  Association  members  is  this: — We  should  ap- 
point a committee  to  serve  two  years  as  a legislative 
committee,  to  keep  a record  of  laws  passed  for  and 
against  our  craft  at  our  legislative  gatherings.  It  would 
be  of  great  benefit  to  us  all. 

We  must  keep  in  the  circle  of  live  ones.  Success  today 
calls  for  the  very  best  in  us  mentally,  morally  and 
physically.  So  let  us  boost  for  this  Association  and 
its  workers.  As  I have  already  said,  one  or  two 
cannot  do  it  all;  they  must  have  help.  Do  your  share 
and  we  won’t  have  to  worry  from  year  to  year  as 
to  where  our  expense  account  stands.  It  is  very  easy 
to  say  we  are  accomplishing  little,  but  how  much  have 
you  contributed  to  it?  Have  you  stopped  to  consider? 

Where  is  your  practical  exhibit?  We  have  none.  Whose 
fault  is  it?  No  one’s  but  your  own.  Don’t  be  afraid, 
but  be  proud  of  showing  the  other  fellow  what  you  can 
do.  We  have  no  Michael  Angelo  to  day,  so  you  are  safe 
from  such  criticism,  and  no  worthy  brother  would  criti- 
cize you  anyway.  So  let  us,  by  all  means,  have'  a prac- 
tical exhibit  next  year.  Pledge  yourself  to  do  something 
now.  Hand  your  name  to  your  secretary  and  tell  him 
you  will  enter  the  exhibit  and  have  it  a success.  Now 
is  the  time  to  act. 

I have  come  to  the  end  of  my  paper.  To  you  members 
and  brothers  of  the  Wisconsin  Association  I want  to  say, 
I thank  you.  So  let  us  all  work  and  boost  harmoniously 
for  this  Association  and  stand  by  our  officers  and  give 
them  good  cheer. 

The  reading  of  this  paper  was  received  with  long  con- 
tinued applause  and,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Mautz,  a vote 
of  thanks  was  extended  to  Mr.  Tonk.  the  delegates  rising 
from  their  chairs. 

Liability  Insurance. 

President  Thomsen  then  called  on  Mr.  Dupke  for  a 
report  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Liability  Insurance 
and  in  responding  to  this  request  Mr.  Dukpe,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee,  introduced  the  following  resolution: — 
“We,  the  Wisconsin  State  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators,  in  convention  as- 
sembled this  25th  day  of  July,  1916,  be  it  resolved, 
that  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Mutual  Liability 
Insurance  Company  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  is  here- 
by empowered  and  directed  to  collect  the  annual  State 
membership  dues  of  $3.00  from  all  members  and  non- 
members of  this  Association,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
compensation  insurance  policy  from  the  above  men- 
tioned company,  or  renewal  of  same  from  any  anni- 
versary date  of  any  existing  policy.” 

The  subject  of  the  report  and  resolution  was  widely 
discussed  from  the  floor  by  Secretary  Forester,  Mr.  Moers, 
Mr.  Dupke,  iMr.  Rinzel,  Mr.  Harper  and  Mr.  Roland  B. 
Roehr,  the  latter  being  vice-president  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  'Company. 

Mr.  Roehr  assured  the  members  that  his  company  did 
not  desire  to  take  advantage  of  the  Association  in  any 
manner,  but  that  it  aimed  to  co-operate  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Dupke  thereupon  moved  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution and  it  was  carried  unanimously. 

R.  G.  Harper  then  again  took  the  floor  and  explained 
that  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  just  adopted 


to  thwart  non-members  in  obtaining  compensation  in- 
surance at  the  reduced  rates,  without  either  a local  or 
the  State  Association  and  cited  a number  of  instances 
where  such  unfair  advantage  had  been  obtained. 

This  induced  further  discussion  of  the  subject  in  which 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Harper,  President  Thomsen,  Mr.  Moers 
and  Mr.  Spetz  prominently  participated. 

Question  Box. 

The  first  question  from  the  “Question  Box”  was  the 
following: — “What  are  you  charging  for  paint  and 
enamels  per  pound  when  you  are  doing  stock  and  time 
work?” 

Mr.  Mautz  stated  that  he  charged  20  cents  per  pound 
for  paint  and  sold  enamel  by  the  gallon. 

Mr.  Harper  stated  that  he  charged  the  same  price  as 
paint  but  sold  enamel  at  from  50  to  80  cents  per  pound, 
according  to  quality. 

The  next  question  was: — “What  has  become  of  the 
glass  business  the  painting  contractor  used  to  have?” 

This  precipitated  a brisk  discussion  from  the  floor. 
Mr.  Mautz  thought  that  it  was  purely  due  to  local  con- 
ditons  and  was  seconded  in  this  by  Mr.  Linnell.  Others, 
however,  thought  that  the  mill  man  and  glass  houses 
were  deliberately  endeavoring  to  encroach  upon  the  glaz- 
ing business,  heretofore  conducted  by  the  painter,  and  the 
sentiment  was  voiced  that  master  painters  should  de- 
cline to  figure  upon  specifications  for  painting  which 
did  not  include  the  glazing  as  well. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Colling  the  convention  then  adjourned 
for  the  day. 


TUESDAY  EVENING  ENTERTAINMENT. 

The  main  streets  of  the  city  of  Beloit  had  been  beauti- 
fully decorated  in  honor  of  the  convention,  with  flags 
and  streamers  attached  to  trolley  wires  and  in  many 
places  large  signs  welcomed  the  visitors.  The  weather 
was  extremely  warm  and  the  visiting  ladies  and  gentle- 
men therefore  specially  enjoyed  the  sight  seeing  auto- 
mobile ride  which  took  them  through  the  beautiful  resi- 
dence districts  of  the  city  and  ended  in  a theatre  party 
at  the  Rex  Theatre. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

President  Thomsen  called  the  convention  to  order 
propmtly  at  9 o’clock  a.  m.,  and  the  answering  of  queries 
taken  from  the  “Question  Box”  was  resumed. 

The  next  question  propounded  read: — “What  is  the 
cheapest  way  to  make  canvas  and  wall  paper  stick  on 
shellacked  walls?” 

Secretary  Forester  said  that  a coat  of  Klin-ko-na 
would  remedy  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Colling  stated  that  he  had  not  met  with  success 
in  the  use  of  that  preparation,  but  that  Munn's  size  was 
preferable. 

'Mr.  Mautz  recommended  the  use  of  Clark's  size. 

Mr.  Rinzel  thought  that  shellacked  walls  were  seldom 
met  with  and  that  frequently  such  walls  were  in  reality 
covered  with  gloss  oil  paint.  He  recommended  a coat 
of  old  paint,  this  to  be  allowed  to  dry  for  forty-eight 
hours. 

Mr.  Moers  stated  that  he  had  found  a mixture  of  from 
four  to  five  pounds  of  whiting,  mixed  with  water  to 
form  a thick  batter,  to  which  a pint  of  furniture  var- 
nish was  added,  would  give  splendid  results  in  such  cases. 

Mr.  Cornwall  recommended  the  use  of  ordinary  glue 
sizing. 

Mr.  Liermann  recommended  glue  sizing  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a good  syrup,  but  cautioned  the  members  to  use 
little  syrup. 

The  convention  then  proceeded  to  its  next  order  of 
business  which  was  the  reading  of  a report  from  the 
Committee  on  Apprenticeship,  presented  by  H.  M.  Moers. 
its  chairman. 

The  report  is  as  follows: — 

Apprenticeship  Report. 

As  member  of  the  International  Committee  on  Ap- 
prenticeship I wish  to  report  the  following: — 

There  has  been  no  specific  work  for  this  committee 
the  past  year.  I have,  however,  taken  up  several  mat- 
ters on  apprenticeship  with  the  Wisconsin  State  Indus- 
trial Commission  for  several  organizations  and  am  at  this 
time  waiting  for  replies  on  investigations  which  are  now 
being  made. 

I appeared  before  a district  convention  of  manual 
training  instructors  held  at  Racine.  Wis.,  regarding  the 
new  apprenticeship  laws  that  are  being  drafted. 

I assisted  Mr.  Alex  Graham,  principal  of  Continuation 
School  and  the  Builders’  Club  of  Racine,  in  organizing 
night  classes  in  all  building  trades  for  which  the  Board 
of  Education,  with  State  assistance,  furnished  instructors. 
We  had  twenty-two  students  in  the  decorators'  class  with 
good  results. 

I would  suggest  that  all  members  make  an  effort  to 
start  such  classes  in  their  respective  cities. 

I discussed  the  apprenticeship  proposition  with  Ap- 
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prenticeship  Committeemen  of  several  different  States  at 
the  National  Convention.  They  were  all  of  the  same 
opinion  that  we  must  get  our  apprentices  through  the 
establishment  of  apprenticeship  training  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  school  system. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  F.  Moers, 

Committee  for  Wisconsin. 

To  this  Mr.  Moers  added:— In  regard  to  those  classes 
that  we  organized  in  Racine  last  winter,  I want  to  say 
that  we  obtained  very  good  results.  We  had  a class  of 
carpenters,  a class  of  plumbers,  sheet  and  metal  workers 
and  painters.  We  restricted  our  efforts  in  this  year  to 
the  building  trades.  I would  advise  that  if  any  member 
desires  to  undertake  this  in  his  city,  that  he  first  arrange 
with  the  school  principal  not  to  permit  any  students  in 
such  classes  who  are  not  working  at  their  particular 
trade.  Our  instructions  in  Racine  were  limited  to  such, 
because  we  did  not  wish  to  extend  the  information  to  the 
general  public.  The  twenty-two  students  whom  we  had 
in  the  painting  class  there  expressed  themselves  as  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  results  obtained  and  that  they 
had  learned  some  things  in  the  painting  business  that 
they  had  not  known  before.  At  present,  of  course,  the 
course  is  closed,  but  when  the  fall  opens  we  expect  to 
have  rather  large  classes  in  all  the  trades.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Roth  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  a vote 
of  thanks  extended  to  Mr.  Moers.  The  motion  was 
unanimously  carried. 

Roland  B.  Roehr  then  addressed  the  convention  as 
follows: — 

Workingmen’s  Compensation  Insurance. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Wisconsin  House  Painters 

and  Decorators’  Association  and  Gentlemen:— 

I am  going  to  comply  with  Brother  Forester’s  sugges- 
tion and  that  of  the  president’s  by  being  as  brief  in 
my  remarks  as  possible  with  reference  to  the  insurance 
proposition.  It  might  be  well  to  relate  a little  of  the 
history  of  how  the  insurance  proposition  was  evolved  in 
connection  with  your  Association. 

About  a year  ago,  as  I understood  it,  a committee  was 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Board  to  act  as  an  Insurance 
Committee  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  data  and  ma- 
terial as  to  the  rates  being  paid  by  your  members.  I 
believe  Mr.  Moers,  of  Racine,  was  chairman  of  that 
committee  and  Mr.  Moers,  together  with  the  other  mem- 
bers! proceeded  upon  this  work.  They  compiled  a chart 
which  showed  a list  of  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  of 
your  members,  with  the  names  of  the  companies  in 
which  they  were  insured,  the  amount  of  payroll  and  the 
various  premium  rates  charged  for  the  different  classifi- 
cations of  work,  namely,  the  outside  work,  the  interior 
work  away  from  the  shop,  the  shop  work,  store  employes 
and  clerical  office  employes.  That  was  a very  interesting 
chart  to  look  at  and  it  rather  showed  the  game — I will 
call  it  such — that  the  old  line  stock  companies  had  been 
playing  with  a number  of  your  members.  That  chart 
showed,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  one  company,  which 
had  three  of  your  policyholders  on  its  books,  none  of 
whom  paid  the  same  rates.  Now,  that  was  entirely 
discriminatory.  If  a company  has  a certain  set  of  rates 
on  the  file  governing  a certain  class  of  risk,  it  certainly 
ought  to  be  adhered  to  in  every  case  in  the  same  line 
of  business:  but  it  was  not,  and  there  were  several 
ether  companies  that  showed  similar  characteristics. 

Now,  the  object  of  your  Association,  of  course,  was 
to  get  at  a proposition  of  insuring  the  compensation 
liability  of  your  members  with  some  company  at  the 
most  reasonable  cost  to  all.  The  work  of  collecting  this 
data,  I should  say,  took  a space  of  a month  or  six  weeks 
and  it  was  just  about  a year  ago,  or  to  be  exact,  on 
September  25,  as  Mr.  Forester  reported  yesterday  in  read- 
ing the  minutes  of  the  Executive  Board,  that  this  Board 
met  at  Milwaukee  with  those  companies  who  were  to  be 
considered  and  asked  to  present  their  bids.  Among  those, 
of  course,  was  our  own  company  and  I must  say  that  to 
our  gratification  we  were  favored  with  the  business  of 
your  Association.  It  is  something  we  have  always  ap- 
preciated for  the  reason  that  we  feel  that  we  were  given 
the  fairest  kind  of  consideration.  We  did  not  have  the 
lowest  rates  of  those  companies  that  bid  and  that  is  a 
matter  that  I wanted  to  dwell  on  for  just  a moment. 
The  reason  that  I think  that  we  were  awarded  the  busi- 
ness was  because  our  proposition  offered  the  most  reason- 
able cost  to.  all  on  your  inside  work.  For  instance,  our 
rate  is  77  cents  as  to  all  inside  and  on  the  outside  work 
our  rate  is  $1.49;  on  the  shop  work  our  rate  is  57  cents 
and  on  store  employes  25  cents.  Among  the  other  bids 
there  were  companies  that  had  rates  a great  deal  lower, 
for  instance,  on  the  inside  work,  but  they  went  rather 
sky-high  on  the  outside  work.  The  reason  we  gauged 
our  bid  as  we  did  was  on  the  proposition  of  the  amount 
of  payroll  which  we  might  be  able  to  underwrite  and, 
when  we  presented  our  bid  we  had  a schedule  of  three 
sets  of  rates  and  we  explained  that  our  offers  would  be 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  business  we  could  under- 
write, and  the  best  rates  we  had  were  those  just  men- 
tioned, dependent  upon  underwriting  $300,000  of  payroll. 


We  were  readily  assured  that  there  was  that  much  pay- 
roll in  the  field  among  Association  members  and  conse- 
quently, as  I have  stated  before,  the  result  was  that 
our  company  was  favored  with  the  business. 

The  next  move  was  to  get  busy  and  solicit  the  ap- 
plications. Before  we  could  issue  any  policies,  we  had 
to  have  the  applications  signed  up,  showing  that  we 
actually  had  $300,000  of  payroll  to  insure.  Now,  that 
was  necessary  in  order  to  satisfy  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission at  Madison  which,  you  know,  supervises  the 
work  of  the  rates  and  so  on  and  we  were  obliged  to  con- 
vince them  that  we  actually  had  this  business.  It  re- 
quired two  months  to  circularize  the  members  and  then 
go  out  in  the  field  and  solicit  the  business.  After  that 
had  been  accomplished,  and  the  applications  to  the 
amount  of  $300,000  of  payroll  secured,  we  proceeded  to 
Madison  and  placed  our  proof  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission who  thereupon  granted  us  the  permission  to  issue 
policies. 

Now  the  question  has  been  raised  here,  and  it  has 
been  spoken  of  right  along  in  various  talks  that  I have 
heard: — “What  benefit  will  a man  derive  by  becoming 
an  Association  member?”  This  is  one  of  the  items, 
gentlemen,  which  represents  a portion  of  what  is  called 
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your  overhead  expense.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  compensation  insurance  is  something  that  has  been 
made  compulsory — that  is,  this  State  has  enacted  a law 
compelling  every  employer  employing  four  or  more  men 
to  carry  compensation  insurance.  Now  I do  not  doubt 
but  what  a majority  of  you  have  probably  always  car- 
ried liability  insurance,  but  undoubtedly  there  are  a 
number  of  members  who  never  carried  it  before  and  con- 
sequently to  those  members  the  enactment  of  this  law 
presnted  an  additional  burden  in  their  overhead  expense. 
Now  we  all  agree  that  every  business  man  takes  it  upon 
himself  to  hold  down,  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  in- 
creasing production,  this  item  of  overhead  expense.  Of 
course,  as  your  output  increases,  you  will  meet  with  an 
increase  in  expense  as  well.  Now.  in  a matter  of  this 
kind,  you  want  to  secure  the  best  you  can  get  at  the 
most  reasonable  price.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  and  I believe  that,  after  it  is 
thought  over  by  the  individual  members,  they  will  agree 
that  there  is  a great  saving  to  be  made. 

We  have  been  criticized  somewhat  on  our  rates.  The 
proposition  of  rate  making  is  an  individual  matter  with 
every  company.  We  have,  here  in  Wisconsin,  as  you 
know  the  so-called  “Bureau  Companies”:  they  all  used 
the  same  manual  of  classification  and  the  same  set  of 
rates.  They  are  pretty  high.  Then  we  have  the  “Non- 
bureau Companies”  or  “Non-conference  Companies”  that 
each  file  their  own  manual  of  classifications  and  rates. 
They  are  a little  lower  than  the  conference  companies — 
not  very  much,  but  enough  to  compete  with  the  bureau 
companies  and  in  the  competition,  they  can  lift  a risk, 
as  it  were.  Then  there  are  the  Mutuals  and  the  Inter- 
Insurers.  Now  ta  mutual  company  must  offer  some 
inducement  to  the  prospective  insurer  in  order  to  get 
him  to  insure.  Remember,  that  you  are  facing  the  as- 
sessment liability  in  a mutual  company.  You  are  band- 
ing together  with  everybody  else  that  is  in  the  com- 
pany and  in  a practical  way  you  are  agreeing  to  share 
each  other’s  losses.  On  the  other  hand  the  other  funda- 
mental principle  of  mutual  insurance  is  that,  if  there  is 
any  profit  left,  it  belongs  to  the  policyholders. 
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Now,  then,  we  feel  that  we  have  offset  that  criticism 
by  offering1  the  rates  that  we  do  to  the  insurer.  Of 
course,  as  to  the  fact  that  the  other  fellows  were  not 
alive  to  the  situation  of  gauging  a bid  on  the  amount 
of  business  that  was  available,  that  was  their  own  busi- 
ness as  it  was  our  own,  and  that  was  the  thing  we  used 
to  advantage,  we  felt,  in  getting  the  business  of  your 
Association.  Rate  making  is  an  individual  proposition. 

Now  as  to  the  future,  there  are  no  indications  at  all 
that  there  will  be  any  changes  in  these  rates,  which 
are  based  on  the  experience  that  a company  sustains  in 
assuming  a class  of  risks.  The  idea  is,  suppose  that  we 
get  $5,000  in  premium  income  from  painters  alone,  that 
is,  members  and  non-members,  and  our  experience  shows 
that  during  the  course  of  a year  or  two  we  will  pay  out 
$15,000  in  losses,  then  we  know,  immediately,  of  course, 
that  we  are  losing  money  and  that  something  has  got 
to  be  done,  and  that  something  simply  means  an  increase 
in  your  rates;  but  as  long  as  there  is  no  such  situation 
at  hand  or  staring  us  in  the  face,  why,  there  is  no  reason 
for  assuming  that  there  is  going  to  be  any  change  in 
rates,  and  I want  to  assure  the  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation that  we  contemplate  no  changes  in  this  propo- 
sition at  all. 

Now,  then,  speaking  of  the  number  of  members  we 
have  underwritten,  Brother  Forester  gave  me  some  idea 
of  that  yesterday.  We  have  underwritten  about  65  of 
your  members  and,  as  I understand  it,  your  membership 
comprises  250.  Now  that  represents  a ratio  of  from  20 
to  25  per  cent.  We  ought  to  have  more.  We  have  been 
making  the  effort,  wherever  possible,  to  secure  more 
members,  but  it  has  been  somewhat  difficult  probably  be- 
cause we  have  not  more  men  who  are  working  out  in 
the  field — that  is,  in  the  State.  Of  course,  Milwaukee 
presents  a fine  field  in  the  local  Association,  but  we  ought 
to  have  more  of  the  members  out  in  the  State.  Mr.  Col- 
lins, who  is  with  me  at  this  meeting,  is  our  man  who 
goes  out  in  the  field  and  does  a littile  of  the  soliciting 
work.  In  his  solicitations  he  has  been  met  a number  of 
times  with  the  proposition  that  a man  has  been  under  obli- 
gations to  some  agent.  They  will  say: — “Now  these  other 
people  have  treated  me  fine,  I have  had  some  accidents, 
they  have  always  paid  our  claims  and  taken  good  care  of 
us  and  indirectly  I got  some  business.’’  Now  that  is 
all  very  well;  there  is  something  to  the  sentiment  of 
being  human,  as  it  were,  and  not  having  the  heart  to 
take  business  away  from  a certain  friend  who  has  taken 
good  care  of  you.  But  you  must  always  remember, 
gentlemen,  that  you  have  paid  the  other  companies  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  the  past  and  that  is  what  they 
have  been  in  business  for — to  pay  losses.  You  have  paid 
them  good,  high  rates,  alongside  of  what  you  would  pay 
us,  and  you  have  got  to  get  away  from  that  idea — you  must 
discount  that.  That  is  what  an  insurance  company  is 
in  business  for.  If  we  have  a policyholder  of  yours  with 
a $10  minimum  premium  and  tomorrow  one  of  his  men 
happens  to  be  killed,  we  have  got  to  take  care  of  it — 
that  is  what  we  are  in  business  for,  and  we  are  ready 
and  willing  to  take  care  of  everything  and  anything, 
as  you  know.  That  was  my  idea  in  dwelling  upon  that 
point  for  just  a moment,  to  impress  upon  you  that 
thought.  The  insurance  business  is  purely  a speculation, 
a gamble,  and  on  that  very  proposition  of  paying  more 
money  you  must  remember  this,  that  the  old  line  stock 
companies  are  in  business  for  just  one  purpose  and  that 
is  to  make  it  profitable.  There  are  millions  of  dollars 
invested  in  those  companies  and  the  stockholders  and 
officers  and  directors  want  to  see  a result,  and  that  re- 
sult is  a profit.  Now,  you  people  have  been  helping  that 
along  for  many  years.  Here  is  your  mutual  company, 
a Wisconsin  institution,  it  is  a home  institution,  a mutual 
company,  not  in  business  so  much  to  make  a profit  but  in 
business  to  furnish  this  insurance  and  the  protection  re- 
quired under  the  compensation  act  at  as  near  actual 
cost  as  possible  and,  as  T stated  before,  whatever  profit 
is  left  belongs  to  the  policyholders. 

The  strength  of  a mutual  company  resolves  itself  into 
this;  we  are  compelled  to  carry  the  same  reserves  that 
the  stock  companies  carry — a 50  per  cent,  reservation  on 
your  premium  income  and  full  reserve  on  your  outstand- 
ing or  pending  claims  at  all  times,  and  whatever  is  over 
and  above  that  represents  the  surplus.  It  is  the  volume 
of  surplus  you  accumulate  that  makes  up  the  strength 
of  a mutual  company,  after  the  reserves  are  taken 
care  of.  Now  our  surplus  today  represents  a ratio  of 
from  20  to  25  per  cent,  against  our  premium  income  and, 
if  we  have  good  luck  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  there  may 
be  something  in  sight  at  the  close  of  the  year  in  the 
form  of  a return.  Of  course,  that  is  left  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  company  and  it  is  a question  of 
time.  Tn  a mutual  company  starting  out  with  nothing 
it  is  a pretty  difficult  proposition  to  turn  it  over  in  a 
year  or  two  or  three.  I should  say  a mutual  company 
like  ours  should  be  in  operation  for  a period  of  at  least 
five  years,  and  then  you  have  had  a fair  opportunity 
to  gauge  your  experience  on  the  different  classes  of  risk 
that  you  are  insuring  and,  if  you  manage  to  accumulate 
a good  surplus  at  the  end  of  that  time,  why  then  we 
will  be  ready  to  talk  about  dividends.  Those  are  a few 
facts  that  should  be  known. 

Now  T do  not  know  as  there  is  mucia  more  that  I 


should  take  up  your  time  with.  I know  there  is  a ques- 
tion box  and  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  members  have 
some  questions  they  may  want  to  ask  and  I should  be 
glad  to  answer  any  that  may  come  to  your  mind. 

Of  course  we  want  to  get  more  of  your  business,  as 
I said  before,  and  recently  we  again  circularized  the 
entire  membership  with  expiration  cards  asking  for  dates 
of  expiration.  I should  say  that  we  sent  out  about  100 
or  125  of  those  letters,  that  is  to  members  of  your  Asso- 
ciation not  in  good  standing  and  members  in  good  stand- 
ing, and  we  have  had,  so  far,  I should  say  about  a dozen 
to  fifteen  replies.  We  have  already  secured  a number 
of  new  applications  since  that  letter  went  out.  We  want 
more.  We  do  not  want  you  gentlemen  to  hesitate  but  to 
send  in  your  cards  with  the  date  of  expiration,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  order  that  we  may  know  when  you  are 
going  to  be  ready  to  consider  our  proposition. 

Now,  so  far  as  members  are  concerned  who  have  poli- 
cies with  us  and  who  have  not  paid  their  dues,  Mr.  For- 
ester made  mention  of  that  yesterday.  The  proposition 
is  very  largely  a matter  of  co-operation  and,  with  ref- 
erence to  those  members  who  now  hold  policies  and 
have  not  paid  the  State  Association  dues,  when  their 
policies  expire  and  come  up  for  a renewal,  we  will  take 
the  proper  action.  The  resolution  that  was  passed  here 
yesterday,  I feel  embodies  the  proposition  entirely,  and 
I want  to  assure  you  members  of  the  Association  again 
on  that  proposition,  that  we  will  not  issue  any  policy  to 
a member  who  does  not  comply  with  that  resolution.  It 
is  a matter  of  co-operation  entirely.  When  we  under- 
write a member,  we  report  it  to  Mr.  Forester,  that  is, 
if  he  happens  to  be  one  who  is  not  in  good  standing. 
In  some  cases,  as  I related  yesterday,  we  got  the  check 
immediately  and  we  turned  it  over  to  Mr.  Forester  and 
the  membership  is  consummated.  It  is  true,  there  have 
been  a few  cases  where  the  insurers  “have  gotten  by,” 
if  I may  use  that  expression,  but  they  won’t  upon  re- 
newal. There  is  an  old  saying  that  we  can  only  learn 
by  the  lamp  of  experience,  as  we  go  along  and.  in  work- 
ing out  a proposition  of  this  kind,  you  must  bear  with 
the  managers  of  the  company  just  a little  bit  on  that 
proposition.  It  is  not  the  idea  with  us  to  be  grasping 
in  the  proposition  and  underwrite  everybody  that  ever 
belonged  to  the  Association,  whether  he  is  in  good  stand- 
ing or  not.  We  want  to  work  with  the  officers  of  the 
Association  and  we  want  to  work  right.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  do  business  and  that  is  in  the  right  way. 
Now  if  the  Association  members  do  not  see  fit  to  comply 
with  what  has  been  passed  here  yesterday,  you  can.  de- 
pend upon  the  officers  of  our  company  to  do  our  duty 
in  the  matter. 

Now,  then,  if  there  are  any  questions  that  anybody 
would  like  to  ask  I would  be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Spetz  requested  Mr.  Roehr  to  explain  the  policy  of 
his  company  with  reference  to  the  payment  of  salaries 
to  officers  and  other  expenses.  To  this  Mr.  Roehr  replied 
as  follows — 

“Answering  that  question,  there  are  three  officers  in 
our  company  who  are  compensated  by  way  of  salary. 
These  are  Mr.  Piepenbrink,  who  is  our  claim  manager, 
and  one  of  our  vice-presidents;  Julius  E.  Roehr.  that 
happens  to  be  my  father,  who  is  our  attorney,  and  my- 
self, of  course,  as  secretary  and  one  of  the  managers, 
and  in  addition  to  that  we  have  an  inspector.  We  have 
a man  in  the  field  who  is  paid  a salary  by  the  mutual 
company,  also.  The  amount  which  those  salaries  repre- 
sent is  very  modest.  The  officers’  salaries  range  from 
$125  to  $150  a month;  the  men  in  the  field  run  about  the 
same  and,  of  course,  their  traveling  expenses  are  paid. 
Now,  I should  say,  that  probably  a better  way  to  an- 
swer that  question  would  be  to  give  you  the  expense 
on  a ratio  basis.  The  ratio  of  management  expense 
in  our  company  represents,  I should  say.  an  average 
of  not  exceeding  15  per  cent.  to  20  per  cent, 
for  the  three  years  we  have  been  in  business. 
During  the  first  year  it  was  very  slight,  about  15  per 
cent.;  the  second  year  we  showed  a ratio  of  14.9  per  cent.; 
last  year  our  expense  ratio  ran  a little  higher  because 
we  put  on  more  men.  We  have  some  clerks  in  the  office, 
of  course,  that  are  salaried  and  that  brought  our  expense 
ratio  last  year  up  to  about  22  per  cent.,  so  that  the  aver- 
age has  been  in  that  neighborhood.  That  has  been  an 
argument  that  has  been  used  right  along,  as  you  gentle- 
men know — there  is  another  purely  mutual  company  at 
Wausau  and  they  have,  used  the  expense  ratio  proposi- 
tion as  one  of  their  strong  arguments.  The  records  of 
the  Insurance  Department  and  the  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, however,  show  that  the  expense  ratio  of  the  Wau- 
sau company  was  17  per  cent.,  whereas  ours  was  1 per 
cent,  higher;  on  the  other  hand  the  cost  of  taking  care 
of  the  claims  of  the  Wausau  company  was  22  per  cent., 
whereas  ours  was  only  21  per  cent.,  thus  in  reality  bal- 
ancing the  advantage.  We  commenced  business  opera- 
tions in  February,  1913,  so  that  this  is  the  fourth  year  of 
our  career.  The  proposition  should  work  out  in  this 
way: — That  as  your  volume  of  business  increases  the  ex- 
pense ratio  should  decrease,  and  now  that  we  have  gone 
through  three  years,  with  a working  force  that  we  know 
will  take  care  of  the  work  fully  and  economically,  I am 
sure  that  .in  the  near  future  we  will  make  a still  better 
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showing-  on  the  expense  ratio  proposition.  (Applause.) 

An  address  by  George  B.  Heckel,  of  Philadelphia.  Pa., 
entitled  “Zinc  Oxide  and  Its  Uses  in  Modern  Painting,’’ 
illusrated  with  lantern  slides,  was  then  listened  to  by  the 
convention. 

The  paper  is  as  follows: — 

Zinc  Oxide  and  Its  Uses  in  Modern  Painting 

I esteem  it  a special  honor  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
address  your  Association,  which  has  established  a high 
reputation  for  the  quality  of  the  papers  presented  before 
it.  Especially  do  I hold  it  an  honor  to  succeed  imy  friend 
Scott,  whose  best  thought  has  so  frequently  found  its  first 
utterance  here. 

In  talking  to  you  of  zinc  oxide,  I am  addressing  you 
on  familiar  ground — every  painter,  and  especially  every 
Wisconsin  painter,  knows  the  importance  of  zinc  in  mod- 
ern painting  practice. 

I trust,  however,  that  in  bringing  to  your  attention  some 
of  the  less  familiar  aspects  of  this  material,  I may  be  able 
to  tell  at  least  some  of  you,  some  things  that  may  have 
escaped  your  notice. 

I am  never  tired  of  reminding  my  painter  friends  of 
two  interesting  facts  regarding  this  familiar  pigment. 
First,  that  it  was  introduced  in  response  to  a public  de- 
mand, and  secondly,  that  the  man  responsible  for  its  pro- 
duction on  a commercial  scale  was  a painter. 

For  many  years  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  France, 
there  was  recurrent  agitation  looking  to  the  substitution 
of  some  non-poisonous  white  pigment  for  white  lead,  the. 
ravages  of  which  were  said  to  'be  serious.  The  oxide  of 
zinc  was  very  early  suggested  for  this  purpose,  but  until 
the  time  of  Be  Claire  was  unavailable  in  commercial 
quantities.  Le  Claire,  outside  of  his  very  successful  busi- 
ness as  a contracting  painter,  was  something  of  a social 
and  economic  reformer,  and  his  name  has  been  perpet- 
uated as  “the  Father  of  Profit-sharing.”  There  is  a .mon- 
ument to  him  in  Paris,  commemorating  his  services  along 
these  lines. 

I hasten  to  remind  you  here  that  though  the  ravages  of 
lead  poisoning  hav.e  been  minimized  by  improvements  in 
the  methods  of  manufacture  and  use,  and  few  people  in 
this  country  at  least,  think  of  substitution  or  replacement, 
the  use  of  zinc  oxide  as  a pigment  steadily  grows.  Its 
position  is  due  to  its  intrinsic  value  as  a pigment  and  not 
to  its  availabality  as  a substitute. 

On  account  of  its  opacity,  workability  and  general  con- 
venience, the  foundation  stone  of  the  painting  Industry  is 
and  will  probably  continue  for  a long  time  to  toe  white 
lead.  But  good  as  it  is,  it  is  not  good  enough  for  those 
who  are  wise  enough  to  want  the  best,  and  the  best  is 
obtainable  only  in  combinations  of  several  pigments,  not 
from  any  one  alone. 

To  return  to  Le  Claire  and  'his  service  to  this  industry:— 
It  was  a familiar  fact  that  zinc  oxide  is  produced  when 
metallic  zinc  is  heated  to  the  'boiling  point  in  the  open  air. 
The  zinc  vapor  “catches  fire”  and  combining  with  the  oxy- 
gen, produces  zinc  oxide.  Le  Claire’s  invention  consisted 
in  devising  a furnace  and  retorts  which  would  admit  of 
the  distillation  of  the  zinc  on  a large  scale,  the  oxidation 
of  the  vapor  and  the  collection  of  the  resultant  oxide.  He 
succeeded  in  his  experiments  somewhere  about  1849.  Al- 
most simultaneously  his  friend,  the  'industrial  chemist, 
Sorel — the  inventor  of  galvanized  iron — brought  out  a sim- 
ilar process;  and  these  two  devices,  Le  Claire’s  and  Sorel’s, 
are  still  essentially  the  devices  used  both  in  Europe  and 
America  for  the  manufacture  of  French  process  zinc  oxide 
—the  pigment  known  to  you  familiarly  as  “French  zinc.” 

Le  Claire  was  not  the  first,  though  we  may  hope  he  was 
the  last,  painter  to  “put  one  over”  on  the  architect  or  the 
owner.  For  a time  he  continued  to  accept  the  government 
specifications  for  “strictly  pure  white  lead  in  oil,”  but  he 
executed  them  with  strictly  pure  French  zinc  in  oil,  and 
only  after  he  had  his  trade  where  he  wanted  it — fully  com- 
mitted on  paper  regarding  the  superiority  of  his  work — 
did  he  make  a clean  breast  of  it.  Apparently  he  was  not 
only  a good  painter  but  a shrewd  advertiser  also.  There 
is  just  one  slang  word  that  fitly  describes  the  effect  upon 
the  architects  and  the  officials  for  whom  this  work  was 
done — -he  had  them  “buffaloed.” 

Le  Claire  is  long  since  dead,  but  his  firm  is  still  in  ex- 
istence, still  prosperous  and  still  painting  with  French 
zinc.  Recently  the  agitation  against  lead  has  been  re- 
newed, and  as  a result  it  has  been  practically  outlawed 
in  France.  Personally,  I regard  this  as  both  unnecessary 
and  unwise.  I hope  it  will  not  occur  in  this  country.  You 
need  lead  in  your  business,  just  as  you  need  zinc  and  every 
other  useful  painting  material,  and  it  'is  unfair  to  throw 
upon  either  the  burdens  of  the  other. 

Not  long  after  the  introduction  of  the  Fren'ch  process 
another  process  for  the  production  of  oxide  direct  from 
the  ore  was  invented  in  America  by  certain  employes  of 
the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  and  the  process  then 
adopted  by  that  company  is  the  one  'Which  today  gives 
us  all  our  American,  process  zinc  oxide,  both  pure  and 
leaded. 

At  Franklin,  N.  J.,  there  is  a unique  deposit  of  zinc 


ores  which  is  duplicated  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  These 
ores  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  Franklinite, 
consisting  of  the  oxides  of  zinc,  iron  and  manganese: 
willemite,  the  anhydrous  silicate  of  zinc;  and  zincite,  the 
oxide  of  zinc.  Efforts  to  utilize  Franklinite  as  an.  iron 
ore  covered  many  years,  but  it  was  accidentally  discov- 
ered that  if  the  Franklinite  is  mixed  with  anthracite  and 
highly  heated,  the  zinc  is  distilled  off  and  is  immediately 
oxidized  on  contact  with  air. 

This  is  the  method  in  use  today,  whether  the  ore  util- 
ized be  Franklinite  or  one  of  the  other  ores  of  zinc.  From 
Franklinite  the  pure  American  process  oxides  are  made, 
while  the  leaded  oxides  are  made  from  other  ores. 

In  the  mining  practice  at  Franklin  the  ore  is  brought 
from  the  mine  by  small  cars  running  on  an  'inclined  track 
reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  cars  or  “skips” 
dump  their  contents  automatically  at  the  top  of  he  head- 
house.  The  ore  is  auomatically  washed  in  its  passage  to 
the  revolving  circular  sorting  taible,  whence  it  goesi  to  the 
breakers  and  crushers.  Here  it  is  reduced  to  about  the 
size  of  buckwheat.  The  Franklinite  being  magnetic,  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  ore  by  passing  under  elec- 
tromagnets, the  remaining  ore  being  separated,  from  the 
gangue  by  gravity  devices. 

All  the  Franklinite  is  used  for  'the  manufacture  of  oxide: 
the  willemite,  etc.,  is  the  raw  material  for  high  grade 
spelter. 

The  principal  oxide  plants  of  the  company  are  at  Pal- 
merton,  Pa.,  and  to  that  point  the  Franklinite  is  sent. 

Here  it  is  mixed  with  fine  anthracite  and  charged  into 
furnaces  on  perforated  grate  'bars.  The  charge  is  ignited 
and  air  is  drawn  toy  fans  through  ttoe  grate  bars  and  the 
charge  of  ore  resting  thereon. 

The  temperature  at  which  zinc  ores  are  reduced  is  lower 
than  the  boiling  point  of  the  metal,  hence  the  metallic  zinc 
comes  off  as  a vapor,  and  in  contact  with  the  air  of  the 
blast  promptly  oxidizes  and  passes  off  as  zinc  oxide.  These 
oxide  fumes,  together  with  the  furnace  gases,  are  carried 
through  a series  of  cooling  flues1,  ending  in  long  hanging 
fabric  bag's,  through  the  meshes  of  which  the  gases  escape 
while  the  oxide  is  retained. 

As  already  explained,  other  ores  of  zinc,  especially 
sphalerite  (the  sulphide),  calamine  (the  hydrous  silicate), 
and  Sim'ithsonite  (the  carbonate)  are  used  in  making  oxide. 
These  ores,  however,  are  generally  found  associated  with 
some  ores  of  lead,  and  the  product  consequently  contains 
lead  sulphate.  Oxides  from  such  ores  are  known  as 
“leaded  -zincs”  and  are  graded  according  to  the  lead  con- 
tent, which  is  approximately,  according  to  brand,  under 
5,  10,  20  and  35  per  cent.  These  leaded  oxides  are  produced 
in  large  quantities  at  Mineral  Point,  in  your  own  State, 
Wisconsin,  as  well  as  at  Palmerton  and  elsewhere. 

French  process  oxide,  that  is,  zinc  oxide  from  metallic 
zinc  or  spelter,  is  made  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company 
at  Freemanslburg,  Pa.,  and  is  sold  as  “Florence  zinc”  in 
three  grades,  “white  seal,’’  “green  seal”  and  “red  seal.” 

The  “white  seal”  is  very  fine  and  fluffy,  packing  only  150 
pounds  to  the  barrel,  and  is  therefore  greatly  preferred  for 
enamels.  The  “green  seal”  and  the  “red  seal”  pack  300 
pounds  to  the  barrel,  and  are  used  chiefly  for  decorative 
paints.  You  are  acquainted  with  both  under  the  familiar 
title  of  “French  zinc.” 

iNow  as  to  the  qualities  of  these  zincs: — Chemically, 
there  is  no  difference  between  them.  The  American  process 
oxide  made  from  Franklinite,  which  Is  marketed  as  “XX 
zinc,”  is  a very  pure  product,  analyzing  over  98  per  cent, 
pure  zinc  oxide.  It  differs  physically  to  a slight  degree 
from  the  French  process  oxides,  tout  where  extreme  deli- 
cacy of  decorative  effect  is  not  essential,  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  a painter  should  pay  the  higher  cost 
of  French  process  zinc  When  the  American  process  zinc 
will  serve  at  least  as  well. 

Again,  the  presence  of  the  lead  sulphate  in  the  leaded 
zincs  is  in  many  cases  a distinct  advantage,  and  the 
painter  who  habitually  overlooks  the  really  valuable  prop- 
erties of  basic  sulphate  white  lead  is  missing  a very  “good 
bet.” 

Paint  manufacturers  are  liberal  users  of  all  these  grades 
of  zinc,  depending  upon  the  nature  and  use  of  each  par- 
ticular product. 

The  demonstration  of  the  test  fences,  as  well  as  the 
experience  of  observant  master  painters, . have  shown 
pretty  conclusively,  I think,  that  combinations  of  the 
available  White  pigments  give  better  service  than  any  of 
the  individual  pigments  alone,  and  I believe  that  the 
practice  of  adding  zinc  to  white  lead  for  exterior  painting 
is  becoming  almost  universal.  The  only  bar.  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  to  its  adoption  by  all,  everywhere,  always,  is  the 
difficulty  at  some  points  of  getting  pure  zinc  in  oil  at  a 
moderate  price,  and  the  firmly  rooted  conviction  of  some 
painters  that  the  only  good  zinc  is  “French  zinc,”  most 
•of  which,  by  the  way,  has  never  seen  France,  and  -would 
be  no  better  if  it  had. 

American  process  zinc  in  oil  can,  however,  toe  obtained 
from  any  paint  manufacturer — pure,  if  you  will  insist  upon 
it.  If  you  have  doubts  as  to  the  purity  of  what  you  get 
you  do  not  have  to  employ  a chemist  to  settle  the  point. 
Just  wash  out  an  ounce  or  two  of  it  with  benzine,  repeat- 
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ing  the  process  three  or  four  times  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
oil.  Dry  the  washed  pigment  and  heat  it  strongly  to  drive 
off  all  the  benzine  Then  pour  over  a little  of  it  some 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  zinc  is  pure  (and  unleaded)  it 
will  all  dissolve  without  effervescence  (fizzing).  If  there 
is  any  fizzing  the  zinc  contains  a carbonate — probably 
whiting.  If  any  of  the  pigment  remains  undissolved  the 
residue  may  be  either  an  inert  pigment  or  the  lead  sul- 
phate from  leaded  zinc.  This  can  be  determined  by  wash- 
ing through  three  or  four  changes  of  water,  then  pouring 
over  it  an  ounce  or  so  of  boiling  solution  of  ammonium 
acetate  (two  ounces  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  water). 
This  will  dissolve  the  lead  sulphate.  If  any  insoluble 
residue  remains  the  zinc  contains  inert  pigment — barytes, 
etc. 

The  modern  painter  uses  zinc  for  several  reasons;  first, 
because  it  is  the  whitest  of  the  white  pigments  and  holds 
its  color  better  than  the  others.  This  is  important,  espe- 
cially in  interiors;  second,  because  it  does  not  cause  change 
of  color  in  any  colored  pigment.  This  is  also  important  in 
considering  a permanent  color  scheme.  Third,  because  it 
is  economical  in  giving  increased  spreading  power  to  the 
paint;  and  fourth,  because  it  gives  greatly  increased  life 
to  the  paint. 

Every  painter  knows  these  facts  and  no  fine  drawn 
argument  will  convince  him  to  the  contrary.  If  he  wants 
to  do  consistently  good  work  he  knows  that  he  must  add 
zinc  to  his  formula;  how  much  it  is  for  him  to  determine  in 
the  light  of  his  own  experience. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  which  naturally  con- 
sumes a great  deal  of  paint  about  its  own  properties,  ha^ 
found  as  high  as  50  per  cent,  practical  and  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory, though  some  painters,  perhaps  the  majority, 
incline  to  fix  the  limit  between  20  and  30  per  cent. 

Another  important  and  rapidly  growing  use  of  zinc  is  as 
an  inhibitor  of  corrosion  in  the  painting  of  steel  and  iron. 
The  pigments  which  possess  this  property  to  the  highest 
degree  are  the  chromates,  especially  the  basic  lead  chro- 
mate (scarlet  chrome  or  American  vermilion)  and  zinc 
chromate  (zinc  chrome).  But  these  pigments  are  expen- 
sive, while  zinc  oxide  is  cheap  and  has  been  found  to  be 
nearly  as  efficient.  A very  satisfactory  inhibitive  metal 
primer  can  be  made  by  grinding  an  ordinary  mineral 
brown,  free  from  soluble  sulphates,  with  15  or  20  per  cent, 
of  zinc  oxide  in  raw  linseed  oil.  This  makes  a very  cheap 
and  very  efficient  first  coat  for  steel.  The  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Company  has  used  it  on  all  such  work  during  the 
past  seven  or  eight  years  and  has  found  it  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory. In  one  test  several  very  large  steel  water  supply 
tanks  have  been  painted  inside  and  out  with  this  formula, 
and  after  five  years  of  service  show  no  signs  of  corrosion. 

I should  not  like  to  say  that  it  serves  better  than  red  lead, 
for  example,  but  so  far  as  I can  see  it  answers  the  purpose 
perfectly  and  it  is  certainly  very  cheap. 

There  is  still  another  pigment  which,  because  it  is  a 
zinc  pigment  in  very  general  use,  .should  have  passing 
mention.  I refer,  of  course,  to  lithopone,  the  basis  of  our 
modern  flat  wall  paints,  which  consists  of  barium  sul- 
phate and  zinc  sulphide  and  contains  also  a small  per- 
centage of  zinc  oxide. 

This  pigment  was  introduced  from  Europe  within  the 
last  two  decades,  but  met.  with  little  favor,  because  of 
certain  defects  which  have  siiYce  been  to  some  extent  cor- 
rected. On  the  introduction  of  flat  drying  tung  oil  var- 
nish, however,  it  was  discovered  that  this  pigment  could 
be  used  to  produce  fiat  drying  paints,  and  t'he  industry 
suddenly  took  on  a new  life.  As  a result  th©  annual  con- 
sumption of  Wthopone  has  increased  to.  the  neighborhood 
of  50,000  tons,  with  the  end  not  yet  in  sight.  You,  as 
painters,  are  deeply  concerned  in  this  development;  for, 
while  the  area  of  paintable  exteriors  is  limited,  the  interior 
area  of  walls  and  ceilings  is  something  to  cause  the 
painter  to  "sit  up  and  take  notice.”  In  view  of  the  possi- 
bilities here  opened  one  feels  like  paraphrazing  a famous 
sayling,  “I  care  not  who  paints  the  outside  so  long  as  I 
have  the  painting  of  the  inside.” 

The  speaker  then  described  in  some  detail  the  social  bet- 
terment work  , at  Palmerton  and  Franklin,  and  distributed 
specimens  of  Pranklinite  and  copies  of  the  New  Jersey 
Zinc  Company’s  “General  Painting  Specifications.”  The 
address  was  profusely  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

Henry  F.  Moers  moved  a rising  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Heckel  for  his  very  able  and  instructive  address.  The 
motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  next  speaker  was  Hon.  C.  P.  Cary,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  who  addressed  the  conven- 
tion upon  the  subject,  "Public  Schools  and  the  Industries,’’ 
as  follows: — 

Public  Schools  and  the  Industries. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: — Any- 
body who  makes  a practice  of  speaking  before  an  audi- 
ence first  sizes  up  that  audience  to  know  the  general  char- 
acter of  it.  When  I entered  this  hall  this  morning  and  I 
viewed  my  audience  I concluded  that  no  matter  how  warm 
the  weather  may  be,  you  'had  determined  to  be  comfort- 


able and  to  transact  the  business  for  which  you  have  con- 
vened. That  is  an  evidence  of  your  enthusiasm  upon 
which  you  are  to  be  complimented. 

Enthusiasm  in  our  work  is  a prime  essential  in  making 
us  happy  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  labor.  Not  so 
very  long  ago  I was  riding  over  a very  hot  part  of  the 
country  sitting  in  the  observation  car,  and  I took  note  of 
tne  fact  as  I looked  up  the  track  that  some  working  men 
of  the  railway  company,  apparently  engaged  upon  some 
track  repairs,  had  scrambled  out  of  the  way  of  our  train. 
They  had  scrambled  just  far  enough  to  permit  our  train 
to  pass  and  looked  very  stolid  and  uninterestedly,  but 
there  was  one  young  fellow  that  climbed  clear  up  to  the 
top  of  the  bank,  and  as  he  stood  there  he  waved  his  hat 
and  shouted  to  us  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  That  man  was 
filled  with  enthusiasm;  he  loved  and  enjoyed  his  work. 
I said  to  myself  as  f looked  upon  him: — "There  is  the 
kind  of  enthusiasm  that  makes  the  world  go.”  When  we 
are  taking  a delight  in  our  labor  we  feel  that  to  live  is 
worth  something.  Now  there  is  just  a little  something 
about  your  work  this  morning  that  impressed  me  with 
your  enthusiasm,  and  I feel  greatly  pleased,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  be  extended  this  opportunity  to  come  before  you 
and  to  talk  to  you  upon  this  vast  and  important  subject, 
the  question  of  education. 

Now,  it  is  turning  aside  a good  deal  from  the  work  of 
your  Association  to  talk  to  you  about  your  children.  It 
is  turning  your  minds  around  and  to  cause  you  to  look 
into  another  direction  for  a time.  But  I realize,  the  man 
that  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  man,  Who  is  not  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  his  own  children  or  in  the  welfare  of  his 
neighbor's  children,  is  not  in  this  audience.  We  are  all 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  entire 
State;  in  fact,  of  the  entire  world,  and  it  is  on  that  basis 
that  I want  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  with  reference 
to  education. 

Now  the  problems  of  education  are  tremendously  diffi- 
cult. I suppose  that  you,  who  have  not  your  minds  con- 
stantly dwelling  on  that  problem,  as  I have,  do  not  realize 
how  difficult  it  is  to  carry  on  the  kind  of  education  in  this 
day  and  age  that  the  people  really  need,  and  which  if 
they  could  express  themselves  and  would  express  them- 
selves they  feel  their  children  actually  desired  or  ought 
to  have.  Education  is  growing  and  changing  just  as  has 
the  painting  and  decorating  business,  or  as  has  anything 
else  that  has  developed  with  the  times.  I go  out  into  the 
country  very  often  and  talk  to  school  board  conventions 
made  up  of  farmers,  and  sometimes  a man  will  say:— 
“What  are  you  talking  about?  Are  our  schools  not  as  good 
today  as  when  I was  a boy?  And  if  they  are  as  good, 
what  was  good  enough  for  me  is  good  enough  for  my 
children.”  Once  in  a while  you  meet  that  sort  of  a man, 
and  it  is  those  people  who  do  not  realize  that  they  must 
pay  moie  money  today  for  education  of  purposes  in  order 
to  give  proper  instructions  to  their  children  and  to  obtain 
proper  instructors.  The  cost  of  things  is  going  up  in  that 
direction-  as  well.  In  the  matter  of  teachers  there  is  a 
problem  that  we  do  not  realize  as  we  ought  to;  every- 
thing has  become  more  complex.  There  are  so  many  de- 
mands made  upon  the  school  today  that  were  not  thought 
of  in  the  days  when  we  were  children.  At  the  time  when 
1 was  a boy,  if  a teacher  could  teach  writing,  spelling, 
arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar,  that  was  sufficient- 
lie  was  giving  to  the  children  all  that  the  people  of  that 
time  demanded  and  felt  that  the  children  needed.  But 
that  is  not  true  of  today,  because  there  is  today  a de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  people  made  upon  the  schools  to 
do  vastly  more.  Now  we  realize — I suppose  we  all  do — 
that  the  schools  of  the  past  had  not  a large  or  scopeful 
view  of  things.  They  were  not  looked  upon  as  required 
to  furnish  very  much  more  than  I have  already  men- 
tioned to  you.  Today,  however,  we  are  coming  to  face 
this  situation:— There  are  a lot  of  children  that  like  that 
kind  of  thing  and  going  to  the  high  schools  and  study 
chemistry  and  biology  and  go  on  into  the  college  and 
study  there  until  they  become  professional  people,  law- 
yers and  doctors;  and  then  there  are  a great  many  other 
children  who  are  not  interested  fin  that  kind  of  thing. 
Now  the  schools  of  today  are  devoting  their  energy  to 
children  that  expect  to  go  on  to  college  or  normal  schools. 
Those  that  do  not  seek  that  kind  of  a future  and  are  not 
interested  in  the  studies  very  often  drop  by  the  wayside 
because  they  say  the  school  is  uninteresting,  and  just  as 
soon  as  the  parents  allow  them  to  do  it  they  drop  out  of 
school.  Ou r compulsory  education  law  allows  a child  to 
drop  out  of  school  under  certain  conditions  at  fourteen 
years  of  age.  There  are  hundreds  of  them  dropping  out 
today  at  that  age  that  might  just  as  well  go  on.  or  would 
go  on  if  the  school  was  the  sort  of  place  that  they  felt  was 
valuable  for  them.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts  they 
made  a study  of  it  to  find  out  why  children  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  dropped  out  of  school.  The  reasons  were  in 
some  cases  the  poorness  of  the  parents,  but  most  of  the 
children  dropped  out  because  they  did  not  think  the 
school  was  really  a valuable  place  for  them  to  be — it  didn’t 
appeal  to  them. 

Now.  the  ordinary  day  school,  to  which  children  go.  we 
are  trying  as  rapidly  as  we  can  to  change  so  that  it 
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will  appeal  to  the  boy  who  is  not  always  bent  on  the 
study  of  books.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  point 
of  view  of  parents  and  of  teachers  is,  that  if  a boy  is 
perfectly  still,  will  sit  and  read  a book  and  not  go  out 
fishing,  not  go  out  hitching,  that  it  is  thought  through 
the  country  that  he  is  a person  who  has  to  be  favored, 
who  has  to  be  helped  along  because  he  shows  indica- 
tion that  some  day  he  may  be  a lawyer  or  doctor  or 
that  sort  of  professional  man;  whereas  the  boy  that 
is  active,  who  is  really  what  a boy  ought  to  be,  is  looked 
upon  as  more  or  less  harum  scarum,  never  going  to 
amount  to  very  much?  I was  in  a school,  for  instance, 
not  long  since,  where  a boy  about  twelve  years  of  age — 
this  was  a country  school — sat  back  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  was  a great  bother  to  his  teacher.  That  boy 
was  all  the  time  active.  He  had  a ruler,  I discovered 
presently,  and  he  was  measuring  the  length  of  his  desk, 
measuring  its  width  and  the  distance  it  was  from  the 
floor  to  the  edge  of  the  desk,  and  that  teacher  was  just 
wild  because  that  boy  was  so  nervous  and  restless.  Now 
that  boy  was  just  a very  dynamo  of  energy;  he  was 
just  chuck  full  of  it.  You  could  see  his  eyes  were  bright 
and  snappy  and  he  had  brains.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
promising  children  I have  seen  in  a great  many  years, 
but  in  that  school  he  was  a constant  trouble  and  the 
teacher  would  sooner  or  later  drive  him  out  of  the 
school,  because  he  did  not  find  anything  there  that 
pleased  or  interested  him  and  the  things  he  wanted  to 
do  he  could  not  do.  I noticed  that,  when  the  arithmetic 
class  was  called  up,  this  boy  was  in  that  arithmetic 
class  and  I asked  the  teacher  if  I could  take  her  class 
in  that  study.  I stood  before  them  and  I asked  them 
to  step  over  to  the  window  and  as  I did  that  the  boys 
looked  at  me  as  though  they  thought  I was  a little 
daffy.  I said  to  them: — “How  wide  is  that  woodshed  out 
there?”  Well,  they  looked  a long  time  and  they  said  the 
width  of  the  woodshed  was  so  many  feet  and  I put  it 
down  on  the  blackboard.  I said: — “How  high  is  it?”  and 
they  told  me  about  how  high  they  thought  it  was.  Then 
I asked  them: — “About  how  many  cords  of  wood  would 
that  hold?”  and  they  told  me  about  how  much  they 
thought  it  would  hold  and  I put  those  figures  down  on 
the  blackboard.  Then  I went  on  with  some  other  things 
and  at  recess  time,  which  came  immediately  after  that, 
I began  talking  to  the  teacher  and  paid  no  attention  to 
those  boys.  Pretty  soon  I discovered  that  they  were  out 
there  in  the  back  yard,  every  one1  with  a ruler  and  every 
one  measuring  the  different  dimensions  of  that  woodshed. 
Presently  they  came  in  to  tell  me  about  the  woodshed  and 
its  width  and  height  and  how  many  cords  of  wood  they 
guessed  it  would  hold.  Those  little  fellows  were  tremen- 
dously interested  in  that. 

The  trouble  in  our  schools  of  today  is  that  we  are 
expecting  too  much,  that  a boy  will  sit  down  and  study 
in  a book  all  day  and  then  get  up  and  recite  what  there 
is  in  his  books.  Now  we  are  endeavoring,  as  far  as  we 
can,  to  get  teachers  and  children  to  the  point  where  the? 
are  active,  where  they  are  doing  things,  where  they  arc 
being  trained  to  use  their  own  powers,  as  this  boy  was 
trying  to  use  them  there  in  that  school,  by  measuring 
everything  that  he  saw  within  his  reach. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  public  schools  are  concerned,  they 
need  to  be  changed  so  that  they  will  yield  an  education 
for  those  that  are  not  so  book-minded  as  most  people 
are  who  go  along  through  schools  and  colleges  and  so  on. 
There  are  some  who  fatten  on  that  kind  of  thing  and 
enjoy  it  and  get  pleasure  and  profit  out  of  it,  but  there 
is  this  other  class  of  people  who  are  not  so  much  inter- 
ested in  that  kind  of  thing. 

Just  one  more  illustration.  Up  in  Appleton,  some  time 
ago,  the  high  school  principal  found  a boy  who  was  not 
doing  well — who  was  not  getting  on  in  the  high  school 
at  all.  He  was  practically  a drag  and  a burden  on  the 
school.  Finally  the  principal  said  to  him  one  day:— 
“Would  you  take  a job  if  I would  get  you  one?”  Said 
the  boy: — “Oh,  I don’t  know.”  “I  will  go  out  and  see  if 
I can  get  you  one.  If  I find  it  will  you  take  it?”  “Well, 
I don't  know.”  So  the  principal  went  acrosjs  the  block 
and  found  a cabinet  maker’s  shop  and  he  got  the  man 
to  say  that  he  would  take  this  boy  and  see  if  he  could 
do  anything  with  him.  So  the  principal  went  back  and 
told  the  boy  that  he  had  a job  for  him.  The  boy  went 
over  there,  in  a perfectly  indifferent  sort  of  a way, 
had  never  done  anything  with  tools,  but  he  took  to  it 
like  duck  to  water;  he  was  simply  delighted  and  it  was 
found  that  he  had  a positive  talent  for  that  particular 
thing.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that 
we  find  out  what  our  children  are  cut  out  to  do.  Now, 
it  may  be  that  your  boys  are  cut  out  for  your  trade, 
they  may  have  the  positive  talent  and  genius  for  that 
thing— and  again  their  genius  may  run  in  another  way; 
their  abilities  in  life  may  run  in  some  entirely  different 
channel  and  so  it  seems  to  you  and  me  in  bringing  up 
our  own  children  it  is  most  important  to  find  out  in 
what  direction  their  talents  lie  and  to  foster  and  help 
them  along  all  we  can.  Of  course,  you  and  I know  that 
young  boys,  the  first  they  want  to  do  is  to  run  an  en- 
gine; that  is  just  bosh  enthusiasm;  but  as  they  grow  up, 
if  yop  find  out  which  way  their  tendencies  are  directed, 
if  it  is  an  honorable  and  useful  direction,  we  ought  to 
foster  it  as  far  as  in  our  power  lies. 


Now,  feeling  as  I do,  when  I became  State  Superin- 
tendent in  Wisconsin,  that  our  schools  were  lacking  in 
this  particular  direction  and  that  they  were  driving  out 
indifferently  a great  many  boys  and  girls  with  just  as 
much  brains  and  ability  in  some  direction  as  other  chil- 
dren, I set  about  to  see  if  we  could  not  do  something 
for  those  people.  There  were  two  or  three  directions. 
One  way  was  that  we  must  get  the  schools  gradually 
changed  about.  Now  that  is  a long  process.  You  may 
think  that  all  the  superintendent  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  change  the  course  of  study,  but  you  must 
also  change  the  teacher;  we  must  modernize  the  teacher 
and  thus  it  is  a slow  process. 

Now  there  was  another  thing  occurred  to  me,  that  if 
we  could  have  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  continuation 
schools  for  those  that  actually  did  drop  out,  and  if  we 
tried  to  make  those  schools  practical  and  useful,  that 
we  would  be  rendering  a distinct  service  and  a class  of 
service  that  I did  not  think  the  schools  were  properly 
serving.  I do  not  think  it  is  fair,  it  is  just  or  right  that 
my  boy,  if  he  happens  to  be  bent  on  the  study  of  Latin 
to  become  a lawyer,  preacher,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
shall  have  the  public  funds  to  take  care  of  him  just  as 
far  as  he  cares  to  go,  whereas  perchance  my  neighbor’s 
boy,  who  happens  to  have  a tendency  to  study  me- 
chanics, has  no  far  way  to  go  with  State’s  assistance. 
I think  we  should  give  them  all  a fair  chance  and  give 
them  a chance  in  the  light  of  their  particular  talent  and 
ability.  This  matter  of  continuation  schools  was  an 
attack  on  the  problem  from  that  side.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  girls  and  boys  are  in  blind  alley  occupa- 
tions, between  fourteen  and  sixteen.  If  they  are  on 
a farm,  they  are  pretty  well  cared  for,  but  those  who 
are  in  the  villages  and  cities  and  do  only  odd  jobs, 
which  get  them  nowhere,  are  losing  that  particular 
period  of  life  which  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  period 
and  which  comes  to  us  between  fourteen  and  sixteen. 
If  you  don’t  get  them  started  in  the  right  direction  then, 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen,  it  is  a pretty  hopeless  case. 
Some  of  them  turn  out  all  right  after  that,  but  most  of 
them  do  not.  So  it  behooves  us  to  look  to  it  to  see  that 
the  children  at  that  age  have  a good  environment  and 
conditions  in  which  to  work. 

Now,  I worked  a long  time  to  get  people  interested  and 
to  get  them  to  take  up  this  question  of  continuation  in- 
struction, and  to  give  children  some  little  taste,  at  least, 
of  the  practical  study— and  finally  we  got  a law  through 
which  enabled  us  to  establish  continuation  schools  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  State  and  all  cities  over  5,000  and 
to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  those  of  less  population, 
and  the  'State  backs  it  now  with  a fund  of  *150,000,  so 
that  in  any  city  they  may  go  to  the  limit  of  $10,000  in 
the  way  of  State’s  aid,  but  to  get  that  $10,000  the  city- 
must  spend  at  least  another  $10,000.  Up  to  certain  limits, 
the  State  would  give  to  the  city  half  of  what  it  costs  to 
train  and  teach  those  people.  That  was  the  origin  of 
these  continuation  schools,  which  are  designed  to  help 
girls  and  boys  to  get  practical  instructions. 

Now,  it  is  just  at  that  point  where  you  people  can  be 
of  service  to  us  by  giving  us  your  thought  and  sugges- 
tions and  help.  If  there  is  anything  in  your  business  that 
the  schools  can  do,  and  if  you  desire  the  schools  to  do 
that,  that  we  are  not  doing,  these  continuation  schools 
in  particular,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  it  known,  so 
that  we  can  get  hold  of  that  problem.  We  are  asking  dif- 
ferent organizations,  all  over  the  State,  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  all  thought  and  suggestion  they  have  and  if 
there  is  any  way  in  which  we  can  give  the  instruction 
that  is  required,  we  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

This  work  is  comparatively  new.  It  has  been  going  on  a 
few  years,  but  we  have  hardly  found  ourselves  yet  and  it 
may  be  that  you  scarcely  know  that  there  is  such  a thing 
in  the  State  as  continuation  schools,  but  it  may  be  of 
great  value  to  those  who  wish  to  enter  your  profession 
t°  the  extent  that  numbers  permit.  We  cannot  take  single 
individuals,  but  must  form  classes  and  give  comparatively 
short  unit  courses  in  some  one  thing  and  then  another  one, 
perhaps  in  the  same  direction,  but  with  increased  difficul- 
ties  and  so  on,  and  then  we  will  be  able  to  help  people  to 
become  masters  in  their  business.  Not  only  that,  but  we 
are  trying  to  teach  these  boys  and  girls,  who  have  dropped 
out  of  schools,  lessons  that  will  be  of  value  to  them  outside 
of  their  business.  We  teach  them  citizenship,  we  are 
teaching  them  hygiene  and  sanitation  and  safety  devices 
and  all  sorts  of  things,  as  far  as  our  time  permits;  five 
hours  a week  is  all  they  are  required  to  take  under  the 
law  and  so  we  cannot  do  everything. 

Now,  that  is  pretty  much  the  message  that  I wanted  to 
bring  to  you,  in  response  to  your  invitation — that  we  are 
just  entering  upon  this  work  of  trying  to  give  a fair 
chance  to  the  boy  or  girl  who  does  not  care  very  much 
for  the  ordinary  line  of  school  work  and  who  does  want 
a practical  kind  of  education — and  so  I would  be  very 
thankful  to  you  if  you  would  give  us  the  advantage  of 
any  suggestions  you  have  that  will  enable  us  to  carry  out 
that  idea. 

I have  endeavored  to  talk  to  you  this  morning  in  this 
simply  direct  and  practical  kind  of  a way  so  that  I would 
not  becloud  the  situation  with  many  words,  and,  in  fact, 

I think  I am  through  with  my  message  and  I want  to  ask 
you  to  communicate  with  me  and  to  tell  me  how  th» 
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schools  of  the  State,  either  the  ordinary  public  schools  or 
these  continuation  schools  may  be  modified  so  that  they 
shall  better  serve  the  people  who  are  interested  and  who 
pay  for  them,  and  who  are  more  interested  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  of  their  own  children  than  anybody  else  can 
be.  I thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention.  (Pro- 
longed Applause). 

Mr.  Harper  and  Mr.  Rinzel  joined  in  expressing  to  Mr. 
Cary  the  thanks  of  the  convention,  which  was  further  evi- 
denced by  a rising  vote,  unanimously  carried,  and  the 
promise  of  co-operation  with  the  Department  of  the  'State 
Superintendent  of  Continuation  Schools. 

Question  Box. 

The  question  box  then  elicited  the_f  olio  wing  question: — 
"What  is  the  cheapest  way  to  size  a water  spot  on  a 
calcimined  wall  to  be  calcimined  again?” 

Mr.  Harper  suggested  to  wash  the  stain  and  to  give  it 
a coat  of  paint  of  half  and  half,  allowing  it  to  dry  until  the 
next  day,  but  he  warned  against  using  paint  too  flat  and 
not  too  oily. 

Mr.  Rinzel  thought  that  perhaps  such  a stain  might  be 
occasioned  by  corrosion. 

Mr.  Harper  replied  that,  in  such  case,  it  would  be  best  to 
remove  the  plaster  and  replaster  the  wall  in  order  to  ob- 
tain satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Rinzel  urged  all  members  to  insist  that  they  be 
given  sufficient  time  in  which  to  do  their  work  properly, 
and  thus  avoid  a great  deal  of  unnecessary  expense  and 
being  obliged  to  do  a piece  of  work  over. 

Mr.  Harper  then  inquired  whether  any  of  the  master 
painters  present  were  acquainted  with  a means  of  cal- 
.cimining  walls  within  48  hours  of  the  time  they  had  been 
plastered,  and  called  upon  Mr.  iSpetz  for  a reply. 

Mr.  Spetz  stated  that  he  knew  of  no  preparation  which 
would  insure  a perfect  job  at  all  times;  that  it  was  purely 
a matter  of  good  judgment  coupled  with  an  element  of 
chance  to  obtain  a satisfactory  job  under  such  conditions. 

Further  discussing  the  subject,  Mr.  Rinzel  related  an  in- 
stance of  a new  house  completely  plastered,  and  in  which 
the  carpenter  had  laid  and  scraped  the  floors  and  the  first 
coat  of  varnish  had  been  applied.  The  house  was  then 
allowed  to  stand  for  nine  days,  and  on  examination,  it  de- 
veloped that  the  varnish  had  turned  white  like  shellac. 
Investigation  showed  that  the  plasterer  had  forgotten  to 
plaster  the  basement  ceiling  and  that,  in  the  interim, 
while  the  varnish  was  drying  the  plasterer  had  tried  to 
correct  his  forgetfulness.  The  hot  spell  of  weather  had 
caused  the  water  in  the  plaster  to  draw  through  the  floors, 
with  the  result  mentioned.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Rinzel  stated, 
the  architect  recognized  the  innocence  of  the  painter  in 
the  matter  and  agreed  to  compel  the  plasterer  to  pay  for 
the  additional  work  made  necessary  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Harper  expressed!  the  belief  that,  in  this  instance, 
the  architect  was  at  fault  in  permitting  the  floors  to  be 
laid  before  all  of  the  plastering  had  been  properly  com- 
pleted. 

,Mr.  Moers  cited  an  instance  of  a center  wall  being  built 
upon  a funning  spring  without  drain  tile,  with  the  result 
that  a spot  of  moisture  measuring  six  feet  in  width  and 
four  feet  in  height  was  constantly  apparent  at  the  foot  of 
this  wall.  This  the  architect  demanded  of  the  painter 
should  be  successfully  covered  with  paint. 

Reverting  back  to  the  subject  of  the  question,  Alfred 
•Sehiferl,  of  Jefferson,  Wis.,  asked  whether  it  would  not  be 
well  to  cover  a stain,  such  as  referred  to  in  the  question, 
by  the  use  of  shellac,  applying  the  shellac  to  the  entire 
wall,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  from  showing  at  the 
extremities  of  the  shellacked  surface.  This  suggestion  met 
with  universal  approval. 

President  Thomsen  urged  members  not  to  try  and  meet 
difficulties  of  that  kind  in  the  cheapest  manner,  but  in  the 
manner  which  would  be  most  serviceable  and  assure  a 
satisfactorv  and  complete  piece  of  work. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Roth  the  convention  then  adjourned 
to  Thursday  morning  at  9 o’clock  a.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  ENTERTAIN- 
MENT. 

With  almost  prophetic  foresight,  the  Entertainment 
Committee  had  reserved  Wednesday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing to  the  celebration  of  the  annual  outing  and  baseball 
contest.  The  diversion  proved  an  all-welcome  relief  from 
the  stifling  heat  that  caused  the  thermometer  to  hover 
around  the  hundred  mark  all  of  that  day. 

Early  after  the  noon  luncheon  chartered  street  cars  and 
automoi' biles  conveyed  the  visitors  and  their  families  and 
friends  to  the  city  baseball  park,  where  the  1916  wrestle 
for  the  silver  loving  cup  was  to  be  staged. 

The  “Peddlers”  had  stolen  a march  on  their  opponents, 
the  “Daubers.”  They  appeared  in  brand  new  gray  woolen 
uniforms,  with  cap  and  woolen  socks.  They  looked  nice, 
and  for  an  efficient  sweat  producer  on  a hot  day  there 
surely  is  nothing  more  efficacious  than  woolen  suits,  but 
to  real  baseball  players  a baseball  suit  is  a non-essential. 
The  "Daubers”  proved  that  maxim;  they  appeared  in 


ordinary  painters’  overalls,  and  Empire  Colling  saved  the 
day  and  incidentally  the  possession  of  the  cup  to  the 
“Daubers”  when  he  called  the  game  at  the  end  of  the 


second  inning. 

The  score  then 

stood  13  to  13.  The 

line-up 

was  as  follows: 

“PEDDLERS.” 

“DAUBERS." 

Runs. 

Runs. 

Achuff,  c 

1 

Sehiferl,  c 

9f 

Bonn,  p 

2 

Bartlett,  p 

2 

Love,  lb 

2 

May.  lb 

f 

Linnell,  2b 

2 

Olson,  2b 

2 

Ruppert,  3b 

2 

Dallasse,  3b 

2 

Junki'ns,  ss.» 

0 

Efner,  If 

I 

Rasmussen,  cf 

0 

Shannon,  cf 

1 

Landwehr,  If 

2 

Roach,  rf 

Thomsen,  rf 

2 

Total  

13 

Total  

13 

After  the  game  all  proceeded  to  the  nearby  “Frog  Pond" 
Park,  where  refreshments  and  music  and  a splendid  out- 
door luncheon  of  home-made  potato  salad,  wieners  and 
trimmings  was  enjoyed  by  all.  Boat  riding  and  swimming 
in  the  Rock  River  filled  the  balance  of  the  afternoon. 

For  the  evening’s  entertainment  a splendid  boys’  orches- 
tra offered  classical  as  well  as  popular  music  in  the  city 
park.  For  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  preferred  the 
music  af  the  waltz,  one-step,  fox  trot  and  other  fancy 
contortions  of  the  Terpsichorean  art,  a block  of  a well- 
paved  city  street  had  been  roped  off,  decorated  with  fes- 
toons of  electric  lanterns  and  large  spot  lights,  where  an- 
other orchestra  offered  almost  continuous  dance  music 
“free,  gratis.”  To  judge  by  the  multitude  of  people  pres- 
ent, it  appeared  that  the  entire  city  population  had  come 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  entertaining  the  visitors  and 
their  friends.  It  was  a beautiful  day,  splendidly  con- 
cluded. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  final  session  of  the  convention  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Thomsen  at  9.30  o'clock  a.  m..  and  as  the  first 
order  of  business  Walter  Marks  read  a paper  prepared  by 
P.  W.  Nelson  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  entitled 

“Time,  an  Important  Factor  in  the  Painting  Busi- 
ness.” 

When  I was  asked  by  Mr.  Forester  to  write  a paper  for 
this  convention,  I did  not  take  the  time  to  consider  the 
subject,  but  unhesitatingly  answered  "Yes,”  'without  giv- 
ing a thought  to  what  time  it  would  take,  and  I can 
assure  you  I have  had  the  time  of  my  life  to  get  tire  time 
to  get  it  ready  in  time. 

When  a poor  foreign-born  citizen  like  myself  starts  to 
learn  the  English  language  his  intelligence  is  having  a 
busy  time.  There  are  so  many  puzzling  words  and  expres- 
sions in  the  English  language  that  constantly  keep  him 
at  his  wit’s  end. 

As  an  example,  I will  mention  the  fellow  who  was  stand- 
ing in  front  of  an  open  window  who  heard  somebody  on 
the  sidewalk  shout,  “Look  out!”  and  when  he  quickly 
poked  his  head  out  of  the  window  he  was  hit  with  a fall- 
ing brick.  He  would  have  been  better  off  if  he  had  not 
looked  out.  Or  the  man  who  was  riding  in  the  trolley 
car  which  moved  along  with  the  speed  of  a snail.  Being 
in  a hurry,  he  turned  to  the  motorman,  asking  him  why 
the  car  was  moving  so  slowly,  and  got  as  an  answer,  "The 
car  ahead  is  behind.”  He  could  not  make  out  how  the 
car  could  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time. 

Amongst  a whole  lot  of  other  words  and  expressions, 
the  word  “time”  is  to  the  stranger  something  mystifying 
and  hard  to  define.  He  may  be  tempted  to  think  that 
time  is  a personality,  when  he  hears  people  talking  about 
“Father  Time,”  or  “time  will  tell,”  and  that  some  people 
are  “killing”  time.  He  may  be  thinking  of  a doctor  or  a 
medicine  when  he  hears  that  “time  will  heal  all  wounds." 
It  certainly  will  surprise  him  if  he  hears  one  man  ask 
another  “what  kind  of  a time  did  you  have?”  and  get  the 
answer,  “a  glorious  time”  or  a “bully  time,”  or  perhaps 
only  a “dull”  or  “rotten  time,  thank  you."  In  answer  to 
the  question,  “Harne  you  the  time?”  he  may  in  one  place 
hear,  “Yes,  I have  plenty  of  time,”  and  in  another, 
“Twenty  minutes  past  two.”  He  may  think  that  time  is 
a commodity  or  a medium  of  exchange  when  he  listens 
to  such  expressions  as  “Give  him  plenty  of  time.”  or  “I 
will  take  my  time.”  The  old  proverb  says  that  "Time  is 
money.”  We  know  that  there  are  people  who  have  plenty 
of  time  and  plenty  of  money,  but  we  also  happen  to  know 
people  with  all  possible  time  and  not  a cent  of  money. 
So,  I do  not  think  that  proverb  is  exactly  true. 

Of  course,  we  have  bad  times  just  as  well  as  we  are  now 
and  then  handed  some  bad  money,  and  I suppose  the 
"rotten  times”  we  occasionally  have  ■will  correspond  to 
so-called  “tainted  money." 

We  talk  about  spending  money  or  saving  money,  just  as 
we  talk  about  spending  or  saving  time.  We  hear  of  people 
burning  money,  as  well  as  those  who  have  time  to  burn, 
although  they  can  do  neither,  because  they  have  nothing 
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to  light  it  with.  The  more  the  poor  -man  hears  of  time, 
the  more  mystifying  it  ‘becomes.  He  will  find  that  we  have 
seeding  time  and  harvest  time,  lunch  time  and  supper 
time,  bed  time  and  vacation  time,  over  time  and  spare 
time,  winter  time  and  the  “good  old  summer  time,”  stand- 
ard time  and  railroad  time,  time  table  and  time  sheets, 
dangerous  times  and  peaceful  times,  that  it  is  time  to  act, 
time  to  quit  or  time  to  “shut  up,”  and  it  is  no  wonder 
if  he,  under  such  conditions  throws  up  his  hands  in  de- 
spair and  says,  “For  goodness  sake,  what  is  time,  and 
how  many  kinds  of  time  do  they  have  in  this  country,  any- 


how?” 

To  make  things  still  worse,  I now  come  and  say  that 
“Time  is  a part  of  the  painting  business. ” This  blow  is 
sure  to  stun  him  and  will  leave  him  there  to  figure  out 
as  good  as  he  can  what  it  is  all  about.  Yes,  time  and 
plenty  of  it  is  necessary  for  the  painter  if  he  is  to  do  his 
very  best  work.  No  matter  how  skillful  he  may  be,  he 
cannot  do  what  is  impossible.  There  is  a proverb  in  the 
old  country  which  says,  “For  God  and  a skillful  painter 
nothing  is  impossible.”  but  I take  this  with  a pinch  of 
salt.  A skillful  painter  can  do  wonders,  but  he  cannot 
upset  the  laws  of  nature.  No  matter  how  he  mixes,  ap- 
plies and  manipulates,  he  cannot  fool  ‘‘Father  Time.”  The 
.paint  must  have  proper  time  to  dry.  If  you  apply  your 
enamel  before  the  under  coat  has  had  time  to  dry  thor- 
oughly the  enamel  will  crack,  and  if  graining  and  varnish- 
ing is  done  too  soon  the  surface  will  be  checked  and  look 
like  an  alligator  hide.  Should  the  flat  coat  fbe  applied  be- 
fore the  body  coat  is  dry  the  oil  in  the  body  will  flash 
through  and  cause  “shine.”  Of  course,  he  can  help  ‘ F'ather 
Time  ” or  better  said,  nature’s  forces,  so  as  to  do  the 
work’  in  shorter  time,  but  this  can  only  be  done  to  a 
certain  degree.  Beyond  that  the  quality  of  the  work  will 

be  impaired.  . , . 

Driers  are  dangerous.  An  overdose  of  driers  will  spoil 
the  paint.  You  can  add  so  much  driers  to  paint  that  it 
will  never  dry. 

We  often  hear  people  say  that  they  cannot  get  good 
painting  done  nowadays,  and  in  a way  they  are  1 ight. 

The  army  of  skilled  painters,  those  Who  actually  know 
what  paint  is  and  how1  to  use  it,  is  constantly  getting 
smaller,  and  at  present  outlook  there  are  no  recruits  to 
fill  the  empty  places.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  treat  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  condition 
of  affairs,  but  I cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  nobody  else,  is  the  responsible  party.  The 
only  excuse  the  public  can  bring  forth  would  be  igno- 
rance, if  that  ever  could  be  considered  as  an  excuse.  Not 
being’  able  to  judge  between  good  work  and  .poor  work, 
the  public  generally  gives  the  job  to  the  cheapest  man, 
not  knowing  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten  they  get 
less  value  for  their  money.  . 

The  cheap  man  • uses  “get-rich-quick  materials  and 
“schmeir-on”  help,  and  cheats  “Father  Time”  as  much 
as  'he  can.  Of  course,  you  cannot  cheat  “Father  Time. 
The  day  of  reckoning  will  come,  and  then  Mr.  Cheapman 
is  out  of  the  house  with  the  money  and  the  house  owner 
has  to  make  good.  . , 

Competition  is  all  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  m the 
painting  business  it  is  mostly  unfair  competition.  When 
the  professional  painter,  the  man  who  knows  how,  figures 
on  a job  he  feels  the  responsibility  he  has  to  his^  .pro- 
fession. and  knowing  what  it  means  to  do  good  work  his 
figures,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  tries  to  figure  low, 
becomes  higher  than  the  other  fellow’s.  Should  he,  never- 
theless, get  the  job,  his  professional  pride  prevents  him 
from  leaving  the  job  until  he  himself  is  satisfied  with  it, 
even  if  he  through  some  unforeseen  causes,  should  lose 
money  on  the  deal.  He  takes  the  necessary  time  to  do 


The  painting  contractor  who  is  not  a professional  painter 
and  who  runs,  the  painting  and  decorating  business  for 
all  he  can  get  out  of  the  one  job,  is  not  bothered  by  any 
such  professional  scruples  or  responsibility.  He  cares  little 
what  kind  of  material  he  uses  if  it  is  cheap,  looks  well 
and  dries  quickly.  -'He  gets  through  'in  about  half  the 
time  it  should  take  to  do  a really  good  job,  and  the  poor 
simp  of  a customer  thinks  he  is  very  skillful  because  he 
can  do  the  work  in  so  short  a time.  He  spends  as  little 
time  as  possible  on  the  work.  Later  on  the  customer  may 
complain  about  the  short  life  of  the  paint,  but  then  it  is 
too  late.  His  time  is  past. 

Under  present  conditions,  when  the  only  judge  in  the 
■matter  is  an  ignorant  and  capricious  public,  the  profes- 
sional painters  are  working  under  a great  disadvantage, 
and  it  is  little  wonder  that  their  number  is  daily  getting 
smaller.  Many  change  vocations,  few  retire,  and  still 
fewer  enter  the  ranks.  The  professional  painter  will  seem- 
ingly soon  belong  to  times  gone  by. 

When  it  comes  to  public  work,  it  is  not  very  much  bet- 
ter. The  competition  may  be  a little  fairer,  but  when  the 
question  of  time  comes  up  it  is  just  as  bad  if  not  worse. 
I should  perhaps  make  my  position  relative  to  materials 
a little  more  plain.  I hold  that  there  is  no  material  too 
good  to  be  used  in  its  proper  place.  I may  be  somewhat 
conservative,  but  I am  not  opposed  to  new  materials  by 
any  means,  but  I am  strongly  opposed  to  anything  new 


which  lowers  the  quality  of  the  work.  It  would  be  an 
insult  to  human  intelligence  to  think  that  no  further  im- 
provements in  the  paint  line  would  be  possible.  Improve- 
ments are  constantly  being  made.  Valuable  inventions 
are  being  added  to  the  list  of  paint  materials,  but  side  by 
side  of  the  men  who  work  for  the  betterment  of  paint 
materials,  there  is  another  crowd  working  constantly  to 
get  up  substitutes  at  a lower  price,  regardless  of  the 
quality,  but  with  more  profit  for  themselves  and  for  Mr. 
Cheapman. 

They  have  given  us  “white  lead,”  which  contains  not 
an  atom,  of  lead,  and  varnish  which  is  just  as  Closely  re- 
lated to  varnish  gum  as  dish  water  is  to  champagne.  A 
new  material  or  a new  manipulation  of  an  old  material 
w'hich  decreases  the  cost  at  the  same  time  it  increases 
the  quality  is  a blessing,  but  a new  material  which  de- 
creases the  cost  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  is  anything 
but  a blessing. 

I am  not  going  to  dwell  any  longer  on  the  conditions 
the  way  they  are,  as  you  are  all  thoroughly  familiar  with 
them,  but  I wild  come  to  my  subject  and  try  to  give  a 
faint  idea,  about  the  necessity  of  giving  “Father  Time” 
bis  due.  Thorough  drying  or  oxidation  of  the  paint  is  just 
as  important  as  is  the  proper  application,  if  not  more  so. 

Time  is  needed  to  give  the  oxygen  an  opportunity  to  do 
the  work.  Time  must  he  given  for  the  surface  to  dry 
properly  .before  the  priming  coat  is  applied,  whether  that 
surface  is  of  plaster,  wood,  cement  or  whatever  it  might 
be.  It  takes  experience,  which  is  only  gained  through 
time,  to  say  when  the  surface  is  fit  to  paint.  With  the 
use  of  modern  building  materials  it  is  often  necessary  to 
give  the  wall  surface  special  treatment  in  order  to  take 
care  of  existing  alkalies  and  salts  before  applying  the 
priming  coat.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  particularly  if  any 
moisture  is  still  present,  the  oil  in  the  paint  becomes 
saponified  and  stays  forever  tacky.  The  length  of  time 
necessary  for  the  priming  coat  to  dry  hard  and  ready 
for  the  body  coat  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  surface, 
consistency  of  the  paint,  atmospheric  conditions,  etc.,  and 
no  number  of  days  can  be  mentioned  as  the  right  amount 
of  time.  Only  experience  can  tell. 

The  same  argument  holds  good  for  the  body  coat  and 
all  through  the  painting  business.  If  you  rub  your  enamel 
before  it  is  hard  enough  it  will  revert  back  to  an  uneven 
gloss,  and  should  you  kalsomine  over  shellac  before  it  is 
thoroughly  dry  the  kalsomine  will  either  crack  or  the 
shellac  will  cause  a dark  stain,  and  in  this  way  time  plays 
its  role  along  the  whole  line.  I do  not  advocate  the  use 
of  shellac,  as  we  have  better  things  today  for  the  calci- 
miner  to  use,  but  I mention  it  as  an  example  for  giving 
‘‘Father  Time”  his  time  to  work. 

Mr.  Cheapman,  in  order  to  get  there  quickly,  puts  an 
overdose  of  driers  in  his  paint  and  loads  on  a very  heavy 
coat,  which  will  skin  dry  in  a very  short  time,  thus  en- 
abling him  to  pile  on  another  coat  the  following  day  and 
get  away  with  two  coats  where  three  coats  should  be 
needed.  We  all  know  that  this  is  not  painting — it  is 
schmeiring,  and  it  will  last  no  time  as  compared  with 
three  coats  properly  applied. 

I wish  everybody  who  engages  painters  could  hear  me 
when  I say  that  any  one  employing  Mr.  Cheapman  to  do 
his  painting  is  penny  wise  and  dollar  fool. 

Besides  time,  tw.o  more  important  factors  should  perhaps 
be  mentioned,  namely,  brains  and  elbow  grease.  A good 
portion  of  brains  must  be  used  with  the  mixing  or  the 
paint  will  not  be  properly  tempered  for  the  particular  sur- 
face to  be  painted,  and  plenty  of  elbow  grease  is  needed 
when  the  paint  is  applied  in  order  to  spread  it  out  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  the  oxygen  to  penetrate  fully  and  oxidize 
the  oil  throughout. 

The  proper  time  is  also  needed  to  do  the  application 
properly.  Good  painting  cannot  be  done  in  a hurry.  No 
matter  how  much  brains  are  used  in  the  mixing,  or  how 
much  elbow  grease  in  the  application,  if  necessary  time 
is  not  given  for  the  paint  to  dry  thoroughly  the  proper 
results  are  not  obtained. 

Cheating  on  time  is  cheating  on  money.  If  Mr.  Cheap- 
man puts  on  his  priming  coat  today,  his  body  coat  loaded 
with  driers  tomorrow,  and  then  expects  to  do  a good  job 
of  flatting  the  following  day,  he  should  have  his  name 
changed  from  Mr.  Cheapman  to  Mr.  Fool. 

The  reading  of  the  paper  was  attentively  listened  to  and 
its  humorous  aspects  created  many  a hearty  round  of 
laughter;  its  serious  reflections  gave  rise  to  a vote  of 
thanks  and  the  request  that  it  be  incorporated  into  the 
minutes  of  the  convention. 

The  Committee  on  President’s  Address,  through  its 
chairman,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Moers,  then  presented  the  follow- 
in  report:— 

Committee  on  President’s  Address. 

The  Committee  on  President’s  Address  especially  rec- 
ommends to  your  attention  the  advice  of  the  president 
that  earnest  support  be  given  to  the  endeavors  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  training  schools  for  industrial  education. 
We  believe  that  this  undertaking  is  a step  in  the  right 
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direction  ton  the  advancement  of  our  craft  and  the  per- 
petuation of  competent  workmen  therein. 

The  recommendation  of  the  president,  that  all  members 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  com- 
pensation insurance  at  the  minimum  rate,  through  the 
mutual  insurance  company  with  which  we  are  affiliated, 
meets  with  the  most  emphatic  approval  of  your  committee. 
We  believe  that,  while  it  has  not  been  made  obligatory 
upon  members  to  secure  the  insurance  through  this  chan- 
nel, it  nevertheless  places  upon  them  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  co-operate  with  that  institution  in  order  that 
further  and  greater  benefits  may  accrue  to  all  participants 
in  the  future. 

(Signed)  H.  F.  Moers,  Chairman, 

P.  Rinzel, 

J.  C.  Yonk. 

The  adoption  of  this  report  was  moved  by  Mr.  Moers 
and  was  carried  without  a dissenting  vote. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Mautz,  chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  presented  the  following  report,  the  adop- 
tion of  which  was  moved  toy  Mr  Mautz  and  carried  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

Resolutions. 

“Your  committee  begs  to  report  that  it  has  carefully  con- 
sidered and  unanimously  consented  to  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which  are  hereby  offered  for  your  determination 
and  final  action: — 

“First. — Recognizing  the  principle  that  the  benefits 
accruing  from  organized  effort  should  rightfully  inure 
only  to  those  actively  associated  with  the  promotion  of 
such  endeavors,  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing resolution: — 

“‘New  applications  for  compensation  insurance  at  the 
reduced  premium  rates  available  to  members  of  this  asso- 
ciation shall  henceforth  be  granted  only  to  applicants 
whose  membership  in  good  standing  is  certified  to  by  the 
State  secretary  of  this  Association.  All  resolutions  con- 
flicting with  the  provisions  of  this  resolve  are  hereby  re- 
voked and  rescinded,  and  the  secretary  is  directed  to  for- 
ward a copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  workmen’s  Compen- 
sation Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company.’ 

“Second. — 'We  earnestly  commend  to  the  attention  of  all 
members  a close  study  of  the  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion, as  they  will  be  published,  in  order  to  obtain  the  full 
benefit  of  the  efforts  of  this  institution,  organized  for  mu- 
tual education  and  the  elevation  of  our  craft.  The  topics 
of  addresses  to  which  we  have  listened  at  this  conven- 
tion by  Mr.  John  C.  Yonk,  Hon.  C.  P.  Cary,  Mr.  G.  B. 
Heckel,  Mr.  P.  W.  Nelson,  Mr.  R.  W.  Lindsay,  contain 
much  valuable  food  for  thought  and  emulation. 

“Third— We  extend  to  the  Master  Painters’  Association 
of  Beloit  a sincere  and  heartfelt  vote  of  thanks  for  the  hos- 
pitable and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  provided 
for  the  needs  and  entertainment  of  this  convention,  and 
we  also  recommend  a rising  vote  of  thanks  to  His  Honor 
Mayor  H.  W.  Adams,  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Moore,  the  press, 
Mr.  A.  H.  McGhan,  and  all  who  so  kindly  and  generously 
contributed  to  the  welfare  and  pleasure  of  our  sojourn  in 
this  beautiful  city.’’ 

(Signed)  B.  F.  Mautz,  Chairman, 

H.  F.  Moers, 

Frank  Spetz. 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  on  Memorials  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  a rising  vote: — 

Memorials. 

“Your  Committee  of  Memorials  respectfully  reports  that 
the  inexorable  messenger  of  death  has  taken  to  his  fold 
an  esteemed  friend  in  the  demise  of  Mr.  Peter  Wood,  of 
Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  it  is  with  a true  feeling  of  sympathetic 
sorrow  that  we  extend  to  the  bereaved  this  message  of 
condolence.  Let  a record  of  this  expression  be  spread 
upon  the  minutes  of  our  Association  and  a copy  thereof 
be  forwarded  to  the  deceased’s  surviving  family.” 

(Signed)  H.  F.  Moers,  Chairman, 

B.  F.  Mautz, 

F.  W.  Dupke. 

Mr.  Moers  also  reported  that  the  committees  in  session 
favored  the  sending  of  the  following  telegram  to  the  As- 
sociation’s only  honorary  life  member,  Prof.  W.  G.  Scott:— 
“Wisconsin  State  Association,  in  convention  assembled, 
sends  greetings  and  assures  that  it  is  firmly  bound  to  you 
in  gratitude  for  the  many  valuable  services  you  have  ren- 
dered to  it.  Leonard  Forester,  Secretary-Treasurer." 

The  sending  of  this  message  was  authorized  by  rising 
vote. 

Secretary  Forester  then  read  the  following  communica- 
tion received  from  William  E.  Wall,  ex-president  of  the 
International  Association  :— 

Somerville,  Mass.,  July  24,  1916. 
Leonard  Forester,  Secretary. 

Hear  Sir  and  Brother: — 

I have  just  received  your  official  program  for  the  twelfth 
annual  convention  to  be  held  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  beginning  to- 
morrow. I would  be  delighted  to  attend  the  convention. 


if  it  were  nearer  home,  but  pressure  of  business  requires 
my  attendance  here. 

I trust  that  the  papers  on  the  program  will  be  well  dis- 
cussed, and  result  in  much  benefit  to  you  all.  The  subject 
of  industrial  education  should  appeal  to  every  master 
painter,  and  I hope  that  you  will  support  Mr.  Glynn  in  his 
efforts  to  teach  young  men  how  to  work  with  their  hands. 

With  kind  regards  to  ex-President  Dupke  and  to  all  your 
officers  and  members,  I remain, 

Yours  fraternally, 

William  E.  Wall. 

Liability  Insurance. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Liability  Insurance,  H 
F.  Moers,  reported  that  after  thoroughly  canvassing  the 
situation  the  committee  had  deemed  it  expedient  to  aban- 
don the  idea  of  forming  an  insurance  department  of  this 
Association,  but  that  it  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
affiliate  with  a mutual  company  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  insurance;  that  meetings  were  held 
with  various  companies  and  that  the  resulting  contract 
with  the  Workmen’s  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Company 
had,  in  the  estimation  of  the  committee,  produced  a saving 
of  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  in  the  payment  of  premiums  by 
master  painters  in  the  current  year.  The  committee  ex- 
tended thanks  to  the  members  who  had  promptly  re- 
sponded to  their  inquiries. 

The  report  was  received  and  the  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion extended'  to  the  committee  for  its  arduous  and  suc- 
cessful work. 

Mr.  Cornwall: — I don’t  think  it  is  any  more  than  right; 
Brother  Moers  went  to  a good  deal  of  expense  in  getting 
this  up  and  I think  he  ought  to  be  reimbursed  for  his 
expense. 

Mr.  Harper: — I don’t  think  there  is  any  question  about 
that;  if  Mr.  Moers  has  got  any  bills  for  moneys  he  has 
advanced,  he  should  be  reimbursed  by  the  secretary. 

Mr.  Moers. — I have  not  presented  a bill  to  the  Associa- 
tion. I was  thoroughly  interested  in  this  proposition  and 
the  saving  I made  on  the  insurance  policy  that  our  firm 
carries  will  amount  to  just  a little  bit  less  than  $75  this 
year  and  I figure  that  that  was  compensation  enough  for 
the  work  I did.  (Applause.) 

President  Thomsen: — I think  that  is  some  pretty  good 
food  for  thought  to  some  of  the  other  master  painters 
who  are  not  having  this  insurance. 

Next  Place  of  Meeting. 

The  selection  of  the  next  place  of  meeting  was  then 
considered  by  the  convention,  and  upon  motion  of  Frank 
Spetz,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  was  chosen  as  the  place  for 
holding  the  1917  convention. 

F.  W.  Dupke,  on  behalf  of  the  membership  Committee, 
reported  that  the  registration  cards  filled  out  by  attend- 
ants at  the  convention  disclosed  that  32  visiting  master 
painters,  not  members  of  the  Association,  had  attended  its 
convention,  and  urged  members  to  make  effort  to  enroll 
these  new  friends  into  the  fold  of  the  organization. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  a rising 
vote  of  thanks  extended  to  its  members. 

The  following  illustrated  paper,  prepared  by  R.  W.  Lind- 
say, was  then  read  before  the  convention: — 

Technology  and  Manufacture  of  Varnishes. 

I am  very  glad  indeed  of  this  opportunity  of  addressing 
you,  gentlemen,  upon  the  subject  of  varnishes,  and  al- 
though what  I have  to  say  may  not  be  for  the  most  part 
new,  yet  I believe  that  in  reviewing  once  again  the  de- 
tails regarding  the  various  materials  used  in  varnish 
making  and  also  the  process  involved,  that  there  may  be 
many  points  which  will  be  not  only  of  interest  to  you 
but  at  the  same  time  will  toe  of  assistance  to  you  in  your 
business. 

Varnish,  as  you  all  know,  is  made  up  of  four  main  con- 
stituent parts.  We  have  in  the  first  place  the  fossil 
resins,  or  gums,  as  they  are  termed,  which  give  to  the  var- 
nish its  brilliancy  and  luster  and  to  a certain  degree  its 
durability. 

'Secondly,  we  have  the  drying  oils  which  render  the  var- 
nish elastic,  durable  and  to  a certain  extent  affect  the 
luster. 

Thirdly,  we  have  the  metallic  driers  which  are  incorpor- 
ated with  the  oils  to  hasten  the  drying  of  the  varnish  film, 
acting  as  carriers  of  oxygen  from  the  air  to  the  drying 
cil. 

Fourthly,  we  have  the  volatile  solvents  which  aid  in  the 
spreading  of  the  varnish  upon  the  work. 

I shall  take  up  first  the  various  raw  materials  used  in 
making  varnish,  and  describe  the  source  from  which  these 
various  materials  come,  and  then  later  show  you  the  way 
in  which  these  materials  are  used  in  the  actual  varnish 
process. 

The  first  of  the  raw  materials  to  be  considered  are  the 
fossil  resins,  which  are  divided  into  three  classes.  We 
have  the  fossil  resins  which  are  the  exudation  of  trees 
nhich  existed  thousands  of  years  ago.  the  sap  having 
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flowed  from  the  tree  to  the  ground,  where  it  was  covered 
with  decayed  vegetation,  etc.,  and  fossilized. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  semi-fossil  resins,  which  are  the 
exudation  of  trees  of  more  recent  origin,  and  thirdly,  we 
have  the  crop  resins  which  are  gathered  directly  from  the 
tree,  the  tree  being  cut  in  such  a way  that  the  sap  will 
flow,  and  this  sap  is  hardened  by  oxidation. 

The  first  slide  which  I show  you  is  that  of  the  Zanzibar 
Animi,  a fossil  resin  coming  to  us  from  Zanzibar,  on  the 
Eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  it  is,  as  you  will  note,  charac- 
terized by  the  goose  skin  effect  which  we  find  upon  the 
various  pieces  of  gum.  This  gum  is  extremely  hard  and 
was  formerly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  best  grade 
of  piano  varnishes  and  exterior  varnishes.  It  was  used  in 
the  piano  varnishes  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  makes 
an  extremely  hard  varnish  and  one  which  may  be  readily 
rubbed  and  polished.  It  is  used  in  the  spar  varnishes  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  makes  a varnish  which  is  very 
durable.  This  resin  is  not  used  today,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  this  resin  for  use  in  a practical  way. 

The  next  resin  which  I show  you  is  that  of  the  Congo 
Copal,  the  term  copal  being  applied  to  the  gum  found 
upon  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  to  differentiate  between 
these  and  the  ones  found  on  the  East  coast  of  Africa,  of 
which  Zanzibar  is  a type.  The  Congo  Copal  is  very  light 
in  color,  makes  a varnish  which  dries  with  a good  hard 
film,  and  is  used  in  large  quantities  in  high  grade  var- 
nishes. For  this  reason  it  is  used  in  the  best  grade  of 
baking  copals,  high-grade  baking  varnishes,  and  interior 
varnishes,  where  color  is  an  essential  feature. 

The  Benguela  Copal  is  very  similar  to  Congo,  coming 
from  the  same  general  district  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa, 
but  differs  in  that  the  varnishes  made  from  this  gurti  are 
darker.  The  Benguela  is  characterized  by  the  greenish 
cast  which  is  displayed  throughout  the  various  pieces  of 
gum. 

The  Sierra  Leone  Copal  is  one  of  the  most  elastic  resins 
which  is  known  to  the  varnish  maker.  For  this  reason  it 
has  been  used  with  wonderful  success  in  the  pale  coach 
and  car  varnishes  and  in  spar  varnishes,  where  elasticity 
is  the  most  essential  feature.  At  the  same  time  it  makes 
a varnish  which  has  a very  light  color,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  also  very  suitable  for  pale  baking  varnishes  and  also 
for  varnishes  where  elasticity  is  a most  important  point. 
This  resin  comes  to  us  also  from  the  West  coast  of  Africa, 
coming  from  the  district  of  Sierra  Leone. 

The  next  class  of  resins  which  I show  you  are  the  kauri 
resins,  coming  to  us  from  an  entirely  different  region, 
from  New  Zealand.  Kauri  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
resins  in  the  varnish  industry  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  by  it  may  be  made  a most  durable  varnish  and  also 
a varnish  which  is  excellent  for  rubbing  and  polishing  pur- 
poses, due  to  the  fact  that  when  this  resin  is  handled 
properly  varnish  may  be  made  which  has  less  tendency 
to  “sweat  out”  in  the  process  of  rubbing  than  a varnish 
made  with  any  of  the  other  gums.  Furthermore,  kauri 
has  very  good  durability  and  is  consequently  used  in  the 
high  grade  exterior  varnishes.  Kauri  comes  to  us  in  vary- 
ing grades,  and  the  first  view  you  see  is  that  of  the  white 
kauri.  The  second  is  the  brown  kauri,  the  latter,  of 
course,  making  a very  much  darker  varnish,  and  a var- 
nish which  in  its  general  properties  are  the  same  as  that 
made  with  the  white  kauri,  yet  at  the  tame  time  is  lack- 
ing in  some  of  the  essentials  of  the  varnish  made  with  the 
white  kauri. 

The  Manila  Copal  is  a type  of  resins  which  are  termed 
soft  resins,  and  come  to  us  largely  through  the  port  of 
Manila,  being  found  largely  in  the  East  Indies.  White 
Manila  is  used  a great  deal  in  the  cheaper  interior  and 
medium-priced  varnishes,  and  when  handled  properly  some 
very  good  results  can  be  obtained.  However,  it  carries 
quite  a large  amount  of  free  acid  and  has  the  property  of 
causing  a varnish  not  to  have  as  hard  a film  as  that  made 
with  the  kauri  or  the  other  hard  gums.  Manila  comes  to 
us  in  various  grades,  the  first  view  showing  the  white 
Manila,  the  second  that  of  Manila  nubs,  which  is  a form 
very  popular  with  the  varnish  manufacturers  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  Manila  nubs  are  much  easier  to  handle 
than  the  white  Manila,  which  comes  in  extremely  large 
pieces.  The  Manila  gum  is  derived  from  one  of  the  most 
prolific  gum-bearing  trees  known,  and  some  of  the  pieces 
of  gum  which  have  been  found  are  very  large  in  size, 
being  sometimes  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Damar  Resin  is  a gum  which  is  probably  very 
familiar  to  you  all,  having  been  used  for  years  in  the 
manufacture  of  damar  varnish.  Its  one  important  feature 
is  its  color,  and  that  is  about  all  which  we  can  say  for  it. 
It  has  no  durability,  is  very  soft,  and  a resin  with  a very 
low  melting  point,  so  that  it  cannot  be  used  in  any  of 
our  high-grade  varnishes.  You  may  recall  that  formerly 
all  the  enamels  on  the  market  were  made  by  the  use  of  a 
damar  resin;  today  it  has  been  abandoned  by  manufac- 
turers of  the  highest  grade  of  white  enamels  on  account  of 
its  being  lacking  in  durability.  However,  for  many  of  the 
cheaper  enamels  it  is  still  being  used  to  a very  consider- 
able extent  on  account  of  its  whiteness. 

The  Asphaltum  is  not  really  a resin,  being  a cross  be- 
tween soft  coal  and  petroleum  and  comes  to  us  largely  at 
the  present  time  from  Utah.  This  bituminous  material  is 


used  in  the  manufacture  of  our  black  air  drying  and  bak- 
ing japans,  being  used  largely  upon  iron  work. 

That  is  all  which  I shall  say  regarding  the  various  gums, 
and  this  view  I now  show  you  is  a picture  taken  in  the 
Kauri  forest  of  New  Zealand,  showing  the  manner  in 
which  the  gums  were  formerly  gathered.  Years  ago  the 
people  who  plied  at  this  trade,  if  it  could  be  called  such, 
were  criminals,  vagabonds  and  people  who  had  drifted  into 
New  Zealand  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  would 
start  in  the  morning  with  their  prodding  stick  and  knap- 
sack on  their  back,  and  by  the  use  of  their  stick;  could 
determine  at  what  places  gum  could  be  found,  would  then 
proceed  to  dig  same  up,  only  gathering  the  gum  found 
on  the  surface.  In  the  evening  they  could  be  seen  around 
the  camp  fire  scraping  their  gum  and  preparing  it  for 
the  market.  In  this  connection  also  we  should  say  that 
the  Maories,  or  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  also  gathered 
considerable  quantity  of  this  gum,  and  this  view  shows 
you  the  Maories  with  all  their  family  out  upon  the  field, 
it  making  very  little  difference  whether  a large  or  small 
amount  of  gum  was  gathered.  Today,  however,  the  gum 
digger  is  more  like  a modern  miner.  He  starts  off  with 
his  various  prospecting  sticks,  his  spade  and  coarse  tooth 
saw,  with  which  he  saws  around  the  roots  and  moss  in 
order  to  unearth  the  gum.  The  surface  of  the  earth  is 
then  dug  up  and  the  gum  and  (jirt  thrown  to  one  side. 
This  digging  goes  on  until  at  times  we  find,  as  in  this 
view,  the  gum  diggers  have  proceeded  to  a depth  of  from 
sixteen  to  seventeen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
in  their  search  of  gum.  The  gum  is  then  thrown  upon  a 
screen,  where  it  is  washed  and  the  earth  and  other  de- 
cayed matter  separated  from  it.  The  gum  is  then  all 
scraped  and  sorted,  and  then  carried  down  to  a general 
warehouse  where  it  is  further  sorted,  and  this  next  view 
shows  the  screen  process  of  the  gum,  grading  the  gum 
according  to  its  size.  The  gum  is  then  taken  to  the 
brokers’  warehouse  in  Auckland,  where  it  is  further  sorted 
by  men  who  have  wide  experience  in  this  line.  These  men 
start  as  mere  boys,  first  working  on  the  cheaper  gums 
and  then  they  are  gradually  promoted  to  work  on  the 
higher  grades  of  gum;  this  is  very  important  work  when 
we  realize  that  this  gum  varies  in  price  anywhere  from 
four  cents  to  one  dollar  per  pound.  The  gum  is  then  put 
into  bins,  and  from  the  bins  is  packed  in  cases,  then 
shipped  to  foreign  ports. 

We  now  pass  on  from  the  subject  of  gums  to  that  of 
oils,  and  the  first  oil  we  shall  mention  is,  of  course,  lin- 
seed oil,  which  is  made  from  the  flaxseed  grown  in  Can- 
ada, United  States,  Argentine,  India  and  around  the  Bal- 
tic Sea,  and  it  is  very  curious  to  note  that  the  oil  from 
these  various  parts  all  should  differ  so  much,  due  probably 
to  climatic  conditions  and  also  to  methods  of  harvesting. 

The  first  view  I show  you  is  a view  taken  in  the  Bad- 
lands of  Montana.,  showing  the  flax  growing  and  also  the 
reaping,  and  the  next  view  shows  the  separation  of  the 
flaxseed  from  the  flax  stalk.  The  seed  is  then  carried  to 
various  lake  ports  and  comes  down  to  the  lakes  in  large 
grain  boats.  The  seed  is  then  conveyed  from  the  boats  to 
the  grain  elevator  and  is  separated,  according  to  the  vari- 
ous grades  and  the  source  from  which  it  comes:  it  is  then 
carried  by  means  of  large  conveyors  across  the  ceiling  of 
the  roll  room  and  dropped  into  the  rolls.  These  consist 
of  large  steel  corrugated  rolls,  between  which  the  seeds 
'pass  until  they  are  entirely  crushed  into  the  form  of  a 
fine  powder.  This  powder  is  then  emptied  into  the  tem- 
pering kettle  on  the  floor  below,  where  a certain  amount 
of  moisture  and  heat  is  applied  by  means  of  steam,  the 
proper  amount  of  moisture  and  the  correct  temperature 
being  judged  by  the  workman,  who  is  very  expert  at  this 
particular  trade.  When  the  powdered  flaxseed  is  in  proper 
condition  the  seed  passes  out  under  the  former  between 
two  camel-hair  mats.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  presses,  the 
mats  being  one  above  the  other,  and  when  the  press  is 
entirely  set  up  a large  hydraulic  ram  forces  the  mats  to- 
gether, pressing  out  the  oil  from  the  seed. 

The  material  left  in  the  press  is  the  linseed  oil  cake,  and 
all  the  surplus  oil  is  found  at  the  edge  of  the  cake.  The 
cake  consequently  is  passed  through  a trimming  machine, 
which  takes  off  this  edge,  and  the  cake  is  then  baled  up 
ready  for  shipment,  and  the  trimmings  are  sent  back  to 
go  through  the  process  once  again.  This  cake  is  used 
largely  for  a cattle  food,  and  the  largest  portion  of  it  is 
shipped  abroad  to  Belgium  and  Holland. 

The  oil  is  then  filtered  by  filter  presses,  passing  through 
filter  cloths,  and  the  oil  is  now  ready  to  be  filled  into  the 
barrels.  Thus  we  have  our  raw  linseed  oil.  The  oil  at 
this  point,  however,  is  not  in  proper  condition  for  use  by 
the  varnish  maker  on  account  of  the  fact  that,  when 
heated  to  a temperature  of  about  450  deg.  F.  mucilageous 
material,  otherwise  known  as  the  “break,”  separates  from 
the  oil.  Consequently  it  is  necessary  that  the  linseed  oil 
manufacturer  further  refines  his  oil,  which  is  done  by 
means  of  various  chemicals  and  mechanical  devices,  in 
order  to  produce  an  oil  which  will  meet  conditions  im- 
posed by  their  consumers.  At  this  point  also  the  various 
driers  are  added  to  the  oils,  in  order  to  prepare  the  boiled 
oils  found  upon  the  market.  These  processes  are  very 
secret  with  the  linseed  oil  refiners,  and  although  the  gen- 
eral process  is  unknown,  yet  various  details  make  quite 
considerable  difference  in  the  ultimate  results. 

The  next  oil  we  shall  consider  is  an  oil  which  perhaps 
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is  net  quite  so  familiar  to  you  all  as  linseed  oil,  being 
our  China  wood  oil,  an  oil  made  from  the  nuts  of  the  tung 
tree,  a tree  indigenous  to  China,  growing  largely  in  the 
interior  of  China,  particularly  along  the  banks  of  the 
Yangste  River.  These  trees  bear  fruit  about  the  size  of  a 
small  orange,  each  fruit  contains  five  segments,  each  seg- 
ment contains  a kernel.  The  fruit  is  roasted  over  a fire, 
which  breaks  open  the  segments,  the  kernels  separate  and 
these  kernels  are  then  placed  in  the  crushing  machines. 

This  slide  which  I now  show  you  is  the  first  form  used 
by  the  Chinese  for  this  purpose,  being  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a large  stone  which  is  rolled  back  and  forth  in  a 
trough  and  the  kernels  crushed.  The  next  slide  is  that  of 
a more  modem  crusher,  which  consists  of  a large  stone 
weighing  several  tons;  this  is  drawn  around  within  a 
circular  trough  by  mean's  of  mules,  horses  or  other  ani- 
mals, and  the  kernels,  as  they  are  crushed,  gradually  move 
toward  the  center.  From  all  this  you  can  see  that  it  is 
a very  primitive  means  of  carrying  out  these  processes, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  individual  Chinamen 
carry  out  the  process  on  their  own  farms  and  therefore 
the  machinery  cannot  be  very  complex. 

The  powdered  China  wood  oil  nuts  are  then  tempered, 
and  this  next  view  shows  the  process.  The  powdered  nuts 
are  placed  between  bamboo  mats  and  heated  over  a kettle 
of  boiling  water  until  the  powdered  nuts  have  picked  up 
sufficient  moisture,  and  the  mats  are  then  placed  edge- 
wise in  the  large  press.  This  press  also  is  of  rather  prim- 
itive style,  consisting,  as  you  can  see,  of  large  logs  be- 
tween which  the  mats  are  set  edgewise,  and  a large 
wooden  ram  forces  the  mats  together,  pressing  out  the  oil. 
The  oil  is  then  filtered  through  bamboo  cloths  and  is 
then  carried  down,  as  you  see  in  this  view,  to  the  China 
wood  oil  broker  in  large  baskets,  the  baskets  being  lined 
with  a peculiarly  oiled  paper.  Each  Chinaman  carries 
four  baskets,  two  being  suspended  from  two  sticks  swung 
across  the  shoulders;  each  basket  of  oil  which  is  purchased 
is  tested  and  its  richness  determined.  The  oil  is  then 
emptied  into  the  tanks  and  from  these  tanks  is  drawn  off, 
as  you  can  see,  into  the  barrels,  in  which  it  is  shipped 
to  varnish  manufacturers. 

China  wood  oil  being  very  different  from  linseed  oil,  and, 
in  fact,  from  any  of  the  other  oils,  this  next  view  brings 
out  three  of  the  chief  characteristic  properties  of  the 
China  wood  oil.  China  wood  oil,  when  allowed  to  dry  by 
itself  on  glass  instead  of  drying  with  a clear  transparent 
film  as  does  linseed  oil,  dries  with  a cloudy  opaqne  film, 
very  much  resembling  a piece  of  ground  glass.  Secondly, 
China  wood  oil  when  heated  at  a temperature  of  about  450 
deg.  F.,  instead  of  gradually  thickening  as  does  linseed 
oil,  it  almost  instantly  goes  over  to  a solid  jelly,  very 
much  resembling  soft  rubber.  Thirdly,  China  wood  oil, 
when  placed  in  a bottle  and  exposed  to  the  light,  even 
though  the  bottle  is  air-tight,  will,  by  the  actinic  rays  of 
the  sun,  be  converted  to  a lard-like  mass.  This  last  prop- 
erty is  very  easily  overcome  by  the  heating  of  the  oil. 
The  gelatinizing  of  the  oil  is  also  very  easily  taken  care 
of  by  proper  treatment  with  various  gums,  etc.  However, 
the  most  difficult  feature  to  overcome  is  that  of  the  “dry 
flat,”  as  the  varnish  maker  terms  it.  This,  you  will  note 
from  the  microscopic  slide,  is  due  to  a wrinkling  of  the 
varnish  film,  and  I would  add  it  has  cost  the  varnish 
manufacturers  a great  deal  of  money,  and  they  have  spent 
a great  deal  of  time  in  order  to  overcome  this  very  serious 
drawback.  However,  after  years  of  study  the  larger 
manufacturers  understand  this  property  thoroughly  and 
have  overcome  it  entirely. 

You  may  ask,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  why  is  it  that 
the  varnish  maker  will  care  to  use  China  wood  oil  at  all. 
In  the  first  place,  China  wood  oil  has  two  important  prop- 
erties which  are  not  found  in  linseed  oil.  A varnish  made 
with  China  wood  oil  will  be  very  much  more  waterproof 
than  that  made  with  linseed  oil.  In  the  second  place, 
China  wood  oil  has  the  property  of  causing  the  varnish 
to  harden  very  much  quicker  than  when  linseed  oil  is 
used.  These  two  properties  make  China  wood  oil  a very 
important  and  essential  feature  in  certain  classes  of  var- 
nishes. It  is  necessary  in  a floor  varnish,  for  instance, 
to  have  waterproofness,  hard  drying  and  elasticity;  con- 
sequently we  look  to  the  China  wood  oil  for  our  water- 
proofness, we  look  to  our  gum  and  China  wood  oil  for  our 
hard  drying,  and  we  look  to  our  linseed  oil  for  elasticity — 
linseed  oil  being  considered  more  elastic  than  China  wood 
oil,  consequently  by  the  proper  use  of  the  linseed  oil  and 
China  wood  oil  we  can  accomplish  results  positively  un- 
known years  ago.  The  important  feature  which  must  be 
remembered,  however,  is  that  while  China  wood  oil  is  an 
excellent  oil  for  certain  purposes  and  has  its  special  ad- 
vantages, yet  at  the  same  time  linseed  oil  has  certain 
properties  which  make  it,  in  certain  cases,  very  much 
better  than  China  wood  oil.  China  wood  oil  is  an  oil 
which  has  come  to  stay  with  the  varnish  maker,  and 
without  it  the  varnish  maker  would  be  at  a loss  to  know 
how  to  accomplish  certain  results. 

The  next  part  of  my  talk  will  be  regarding  the  way  in 
which  turpentine  is  produced,  and  this  first  view  is  that 
of  a Southern  forest,  showing  the  start  of  the  turpentine 
sap  gathering  process.  The  sap  comes,  as  you  all  know, 
from  our  Southern  pine  trees.  The  trees  were  formerly 
cut,  as  shown  in  the  picture,  this  method  of  gathering  the 
sap  being  known  as  the  "box  method.”  In  ether  words, 


the  sap  flowed  down  the  side  of  the  tree,  ran  into  a box 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  and  was  then  emptied  from  the 
box  into  a receptacle,  then  into  barrels  in  which  it  was 
carried  to  the  still.  Today,  however,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  this  method  shortens  the  life  of  the  tree,  under- 
mines the  resistance  of  the  tree  to  storms  and  thus  per- 
mitting great  loss’es,  we  have  perfected  what  is  known  as 
the  “cup  and  gutter  system.”  That  is,  as  shown  on  this 
view,  the  sap  runs  down  the  side  of  the  tree  into  a gutter 
and  then  from  the  gutter  into  the  cup;  thus  the  tree  is  not 
wounded  except  on  its  side,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the 
production  of  sap  is  greatly  increased  as  well  as  its  qual- 
ity improved.  Furthermore,  the  trees  last  a great  deal 
longer,  and  there  is  not  the  danger  of  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  forests  by  wind  storms.  The  sap  after  being  gath- 
ered from  the  tree  is  then  taken  to  the  still,  where  a 
small  amount  of  moisture  having  been  added,  it  is  heated 
in  a large  copper  retort;  the  turpentine  passes  over 
through  coils,  is  condensed  and  we  have  our  gum  spirits 
of  turpentine.  The  residue  left  in  the  retort  is  rosin, 
which  is  subsequently  strained,  cooled  and  prepared  for 
the  market. 

This  concludes  what  I have  to  say  regarding  the  raw 
materials  used  in  varnish  making,  and  we  now  come  to 
the  process  of  varnish  manufacture  itself.  The  first  views 
which  I shall  show  you  are  the  way  in  which  the  various 
raw  materials  are  handled  in  a varnish  factory,  the  tur- 
pentine being  stored  in  large  tanks  as  shown  in  this  view; 
being  received  at  the  factory  in  large  tank  cars  the  tur- 
pentine is  pumped  from  the  tank  cars  and  stored  in  these 
large  tanks.  China  wood  oil  is  received  in  barrels  and 
is  then  pumped  to  large  tanks  and  stored  in  a room  of 
which  the  temperature  is  about  75  to  80  deg.  F.  Here  the 
China  wood  oil  is  aged  in  order  to  improve  its  quality 
and  at  the  same  time  permit  the  dirt  and  other  foreign 
material  to  settle  down.  The  gums  are  stored  as  shown 
in  this  view,  being  received  on  the  second  floor  of  the  gum 
shed  and  as  desired  are  emptied  down  a chute  into  the 
bins  on  the  first  floor,  from  which  they  are  weighed  to 
the  tubs,  usually  in  about  one-hundred-pound  lots.  They 
are  then  trucked  from  the  gum  sheds  to  the  gum  melting 
chimney.  This  first  view  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  general 
process  of  manufacture,  and  which  is  as  follows: 

The  gum  is  placed  in  the  copper  varnish  kettle,  which 
stands  about  three  feet  high  and  about  two  and  one-half 
feet  in  diameter.  The  kettle  is  then  rolled  upon  the  fire, 
the  gum  melted  and  held  there  until  a certain  proportion 
of  the  gum  has  been  distilled  off.  At  this  end  point, 
which  is  determined  by  the  varnish  maker,  the  melt  is 
withdrawn  from  the  fire  and  the  oil,  which  has  been  heat- 
ing at  an  adjacent  chimney,  and  which  has  been  previously 
prepared,  is  emptied  into  the  kettle.  The  gum  and  the 
oil  are  then  thoroughly  stirred  together,  the  kettle  being 
run  back  on  the  fire  and  the  gum  and  oil  heated  until 
thoroughly  amalgamated.  This  end  point  is  also  deter- 
mined by  the  varnish  maker,  who  has  his  own  particular 
way  of  judging  as  to  when  the  melt  is  finished  and  when 
the  batch  is  completed.  The  kettle  is  then  withdrawn 
from  the  fire  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  is  taken  to  the 
thinning  room,  where  the  turpentine  or  other  thinners  are 
added.  The  varnish  is  then  pumped  into  coolers,  where 
it  is  allowed  to  cool  to  a certain  extent  before  passing  to 
the  filter  presses,  which  take  out  all  the  dirt.  This  is 
done  very  carefully  in  order  to  take  out  the  minutest  par- 
ticles of  dirt,  and  the  varnish  is  then  pumped  to  the  aging 
tanks,  where  it  is  allowed  to  age  for  a certain  period  of 
time,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  varnish.  After  the 
varnish  has  been  properly  aged  it  is  then  pumped  to  the 
filling  tanks,  from  which  it  is  drawn  into  the  can  or 
package,  which  is  then  labeled  and  we  have  our  finished 
product. 

This  completes  my  talk,  and  I trust  that  what  I have 
said  has  been  of  interest  to  you,  and  in  closing  would  say 
that  I shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  answer  any  question 
you  may  care  to  ask. 

I further  desire  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  very 
kind  attention. 

The  address  was  a very  interesting  and  instructive  one: 
the  illustrating  lantern  slides  were  of  exceptional  quality 
and  the  whole  well-merited  the  generous  round  of  ap- 
plause and  vote  of  thanks  extended  to  the  author. 

As  a substitute  Auditing  Committee,  the  president  ap- 
pointed Frank  Spetz,  Henry  F.  Moers  and  Frank  Augeske, 
who  proceeded  to  work  at  once. 

The  "Question  Box”  produced  another  query: — 

“What  is  the  net  cost  per  square  to  paint  new  lumber 
one  coat  green  paint  and  two  coats,  the  surface  being  in 
the  shape  of  one  by  three  inch  boards,  to  be  painted  both 
sides  and  edges?’ 

No  complete  answer  could  be  recorded  to  this  question, 
on  account  of  the  fluctuating  market  price  of  green,  caused 
by  the  European  war. 

Mr.  Spetz,  however,  stated  that  he  had  been  requested  to 
present  the  following  question; — “Why  do  certain  colors 
of  paint,  such  as  blacks,  greens  and  dark  browns,  when 
applied  in  the  very  hot  season  or  wet  season,  become 
sticky?” 

For  a remedy  Mr.  Spetz  suggested  the  use  of  a very 
good  japan  used  with  discretion. 

Mr.  Harper  attributed  the  phenomena  complained  of  to 
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the  use  of  poor  drier,  and  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
judicious  investment  in  first  quality  materials  has  often 
saved  labor  and  expense  occasioned  by  poor  quality  in- 
gredients. 

Incidental  to  the  discussion,  Mr.  Harper  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  of  late,  certain  wall  papers,  when  placed 
upon  a wall,  emitted  offensive  odors,  causing  customers  to 
complain  strenuously.  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  this  was  caused  by  the  ingredients  of  the  paper  and 
that  the  difficulty  was  one  to  be  remedied  by  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Zeno  Paque,  of  Green  Bay,  cited  an  instance  of  birch 
finish  stained  mahogany,  which  the  tenant  later  desired 
to  have  covered  with  white  enamel,  but  which  persists  in 
“bleeding.” 

Mr.  Schiferl  advised  painting  over  the  varnished  surface 
without  removing  varnish. 

Mr.  Misehler  recommended  thei  application  of  an  extra 
coat  of  varnish  before  applying  the  enamel. 

Mr.  Mautz  suggested  the  use  of  a coat  of  aluminum 
bronze. 

Mr.  Utter  thought  a coat  of  glue  sizing  and  brown  var- 
nish applied  before  the  enamel  would  remedy  the  trouble. 

The  Auditing  Committee  presented  its  report  pronounc- 
ing the  books  of  the  secretary-treasurer  in  perfect  balance 
and  commending  the  thorough  and  systematic  manner  of 
bookkeeping. 

The  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee  was  accepted 
and  placed  on  file. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Proceeding  to  the  election  of  officers,  Secretary  Forester, 
in  the  absence  of  Vice-President  Edward  Olson,  assumed 
the  chair  during  the  election  of  president. 

Mr.  Harper  having  nominated  Vice-President  Edward 
Olson,  of  Oconomowoc,  to  the  presidency  and  there  being 
no  other  nomination,  Mr.  Colling  moved  that  nominations 
be  closed  and  the  election  be  by  acclamation.  The  motion 
was  favorably  acted  upon  and  the  nominee  declared 
elected. 

Mr.  Harper  explained  that  although  Mr.  Olson  had  been 
present  at  the  convention  during  its  first  session,  a death 
in  the  family  required  his  attendance  elsewhere  during  the 
remainder  of  the  meeting. 

For  the  office  of  vice-president,  Robert  G.  Harper  was 
nominated  by  Frank  :Spetz,  and  his  election  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 

President  Thomsen  having  again  assumed  the  chair,  de- 
clared the  election  of  a secretary-treasurer  in  order. 
Eulogizing  with  emphasis  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  of  office,  Mr.  Harper  nominated  Leonard 
Forester  for  re-election  and  no  amount  of  resistance  of- 
fered by  the  latter  would  suffice;  the  convention  was  de- 
termined to  continue  him  in  office  and  his  unanimous 
election  by  acclamation  followed,  amid  continued  ap- 
plause. 

A resolution  increasing  the  salary  of  the  secretary-treas- 
urer to  $150  per  year  was  thereupon  introduced  by  Hugo 
Zeuler  and  carried. 

Proceeding  to  the  election  of  a Board  of  Trustees  the 
activity  of  the  present  incumbents  was  liberally  discussed, 
culminating  in  a motion  by  Mr.  Colling  that  the  by-laws 
be  suspended  and  that  three  new  trustees  be  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year.  This  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 
Charles  Koester,  of  Milwaukee;  J.  F.  Jaeger,  of  Oconomo- 
woc, and  Arthur  Utter,  of  Madison,  were  thereupon  nomi- 
nated and  duly  elected  to  that  office,  the  former  being 
elected  for  one  year  and  the  latter  for  two  and  three  years 
incumbency. 

A motion  that  the  present  members  of  the  Executive 
Board  be  declared  re-elected,  with  the  exception  of  R.  G. 
Harper,  was  entertained  and  carried. 

The  vacancy  thus  created  was  filled  by  the  election  of 
Frank  Spetz,  of  Milwaukee. 

F.  W.  Dupke  was  re-elected  representative  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Association  on  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
International  Association. 

H.  F.  Moers,  B.  F.  Mautz  and  Anton  Huml  were  elected 
delegates  from  the  Wisconsin  Association  to  the  conven- 
tion of  the  International  Association  and,  on  motion  of 
Frank  Spetz,  $100  of  the  convention  fund  was  set  aside 
to  reimburse,  pro  rata,  the  delegates  named  for  expenses 
incident  to  attending  the  convention. 

The  payment  of  railroad  fare  and  hotel  bill  of  the  State 
representative  on  the  International  Executive  Board  was 
also  favorably  acted  upon. 

In  considering  appointments  upon  the  Advisory  Board, 
the  services  of  Walter  Marks,  as  a member  of  that  body 
during  the  past  year  were  highly  and  heartily  commended 
by  Secretary  Forester,  Mr.  Dupke,  Mr.  Moers  and  Mr. 
Harper,  ending  in  a motion  to  extend  a rising  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Marks  for  his  able  assistance  in  the  financ- 
ing of  this  convention  through  the  souvenir  program. 
Three  cheers  and  a tiger  were  added  when  the  motion 
was  voted  upon. 

Mr.  Marks,  however,  would  not  consider  a re-election, 
declining  for  pressure  of  other  business,  and  the  conven- 
tion. therefore,  selected  W.  L.  Linnel,  Philip  Ruppert  and 
W.  J.  Shannon  as  its  Advisory  Board  for  the  ensuing  year. 

A rising  vote  of  thanks  was  also  extended  to  F.  W. 


Dupke  for  the  efficient  and  able  manner  in  which  he  and 
his  master  painter  associates  of  Beloit  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  needs  of  the  convention  and  its  entertain- 
ment. 

It  was  also  moved  and  carried  that  the  Committee  on 
Apprenticeship  be  renamed  “Committee  on  Trade  School” 
and  that  Henry  F.  Moers  be  retained  as  a committee  of 
one  in  charge  of  that  work. 

With  regard  to  the  publishing  of  the  convention  pro- 
ceedings, a motion  was  entertained  that  the  custom  of 
the  previous  years  be  continued  and  the  secretary  be 
given  power  to  use  his  own  discretion  in  sending  out. 
copies  thereof  to  magazines  and  others.  The  motion  was 
carried. 

The  Committee  on  Liability  Insurance  was  continued 
and  the  present  incumbents  re-elected  to  that  office,  under 
motion  by  Messrs.  Dupke  and  Harper,  duly  carried. 

In  retiring  from  office.  President  Thomsen  feelingly  ex- 
pressed his  obligation  to  the  members  for  the  assistance 
given  him  and  the  many  courtesies  extended,  his  last  of- 
ficial act  being  the  installation  of  vice-president  elect, 
Robert  G.  Harper,  who  was  conducted  to  the  stage  by  a 
committee  amid  applause. 

Mr.  Harper  responded  in  a few  well  chosen  words,  prom- 
ising to  devote  his  best  energies  to  the  duties  of  his  office 
and  urging  members  to  co-operate  with  the  officers  in 
their  endeavor  to  make  the  Wisconsin  State  Association 
more  numerous  in  membership  and  in  the  accomplishment 
of  its  aims  and  purposes. 

There  being  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
convention  it  was  thereupon  declared  adjourned  sine  die. 


A PROGRESSIVE  ASSOCIATION  ON  THE 
PACIFIC  COAST. 

How  Los  Angeles  Master  Painters  Are  Working 
Out  Problems. 

By  George  Wilfred  Wright. 

THE1  day  following  my  arrival  at  Los  Angeles  I called 
to  see  the  Arenz-Warren  Company,  on  West  Pico 
street,  in  quest  of  an  interview  with  a contracting 
painter  and  interior  decorator.  After  a moment’s  reflec- 
tion, Mr.  Arenz,  the  president  of  this  company,  asked  if  I 
would  not  like  to  see  all  the  master  painters  in  a body 
and,  in  that  way,  get  a general  idea  of  the  men  who  are 
engaged  in  this  work  in  Los  Angeles,  and  interview  them 
as  a whole,  rather  than  single  out  one  or  two  concerns. 
To  this  I heartily  agreed.  He  kindly  gave  me  his  card 
and  directed  me  to  the  B.  F.  Coulter  Building,  on  Broad- 
way, where  the  Master  Painters  and  Decorators’  Associa- 
tion was  holding  its  weekly  meeting  that  afternoon.  The 
session  had  convened  before  I reached  the  rooms,  where  I 
presented  Mr.  Arenz’s  card,  and  a letter  of  introduction 
from  The  Painters  Magazine.  This  was  read  by  the  presi- 
dent, who  extended  a welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  requested  that  I take  the  floor,  after  the  regu- 
lar business  for  which  the  meeting  had  been  called  wras 
disposed  of. 

The  systematic  and  orderly  way  in  which  the  president 
of  the  association,  L.  F.  Danforth,  conducted  the  meeting 
and  called  for  discussion  upon  the  various  subjects  which 
came  up  was  very  noticeable.  A good  response  came 
from  each  of  the  various  committees  as  he  called  for  a 
report  which  had  been  asked  for  at  a meeting  previous. 
There  was  a very  spirited  argument  between  several  mem- 
bers over  a reinstatement  of  a former  member  that,  for 
some  reason  which  he  deemed  justifiable,  had  dropped 
out,  but  a present  member  in  good  standing  presented  his 
case  and  vouched  for  his  creditable  return.  The  anima- 
tion aroused  over  the  matter  showed  that  any  of  these 
master  painters  could  take  the  floor  and  deliver  a 
•straight-from-the-shoulder  talk,  expressing  their  views  in 
as  clear  and  forceful  manner  as  anyone  would  care  to 
hear.  One  or  two  of  the  speakers  confessed  that  they 
were  not  parlimentarians,  but  in  their  remarks  they 
showed  good  hard  sense,  and  were  decidedly  fluent  speak- 
ers, when  they  become  thoroughly  warmed  up  to  their 
subject.  The  matter  was  finally  put  to  vote  and  adjusted 
satisfactorily,  with  good  feeling  and  a genuine  spirit  of 
brotherhood  all  around. 

Unfair  Competition. 

Another  important  subject  that  was  interestingly  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  in  this  meeting  was  the  condition 
which  not  only  Los  Angeles  faces,  but  many  another 
Western  city  also.  This  refers  to  the  man  who  goes  to 
the  house  owner  and  agrees  to  paint  his  house  for  con- 
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siderably  less  than  the  prices  which  a contracting  painter 
quotes  on  the  same  work.  This  man  then  goes  to  certain 
paint  dealers  and  arranges  to  get  the  material  on  credit, 
backed  by  the  order  of  the  house  owner  who  has  engaged 
him.  The  Master  House  Painters’  Association  never  once 
objects  to  a journeyman  painter  entering  the  contract- 
ing business  and  estimating  on  work  in  a fair  and  busi- 
nesslike way,  but  the  man  who  is  commonly  called  a 
“pot  and  brush  lugger,”  who  has  no  legitimate  business 
place  other  than  the  house  he  lives  in,  and  has  no  over- 
head expense — no  equipment  nor  material  that  represents 
an  investment,  and  who,  having  no  real  business  experi- 
ence, begins  to  cut  in  on  fair  prices  in  order  to  get  work, 
and  even  then,  fails  to  give  the  public  a square  deal,  rep- 
resents the  condition  on  which  the  Master  Painters  of 
this  association  have  declared  war.  They  have  been 
working  on  this  matter  for  a long  time  and  devising  ways 
that  this  species  of  destroying  fair  business  returns  could 
be  stopped. 

Until  recently,  there  had  been  little  headway  made,  due 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  certain  over  ambitious  salesmen 
who  did  not  have  the  good  of  the  Master  Painters’  Asso- 
ciation at  heart,  worked  hand  and  glove  with  these  paint- 
ers and  would  get  tips  and  pass  them  over  in  order  to 
make  a paint  sale  and  scoop  in  an  extra  commission. 
Heretofore,  not  a few  of  the  dealers  have  said  regarding 
these  deals: — “Go  to  it,  boys,  sell  all  the  paint  you  can.” 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Association  to  protect  its  members 
and  bring  the  entire  body  to  a more  elevated  state  and 
use  its  influence  to  direct  business  in  strictly  legitimate 
channels  of  trade.  In  this  way,  the  members  and  officers 
of  the  Association  feel  the  customer  stands  a far  better 
chance  of  getting  what  he  pays  for.  If  a reputable  con- 
tracting painter,  with  an  established  credit  and  an  estab- 
lished trade,  secures  the  work  on  a house  or  a building 
it  stands  to  reason  that  he  will  be  more  likely  to  give  the 
owner  a thoroughly  satisfactory  job  than  the  irresponsi- 
ble man  who  shifts  from  pillar  to  post  and  cares  for 
naught  else  than  his  money,  when  his  job  is  over, 
whether  the  work  is  well  done  or  poorly  finished. 

The  way*  in  which  the  Los  Angeles  painters  are  trying 
to  curb  this  condition  is  rather  experimental,  but  in  gen- 
eral is  believed  will  eventually  be  successful.  There  will 
be  instituted  a checking  system,  arranged  on  cards  that 
will  be  given  to  salesmen  to  fill  out  with  information 
about  future  jobs,  and  which  will  be  held  by  the  paint 
concerns  until  given  to  the  Association.  Practically  every 
reliable  paint  jobbing  house  in  the  city  is  in  favor  of  the 
stand  which  the  Master  Painters’ .Association  have  taken, 
and  it  is  believed  by  their  assisting  the  craft  in  this  way 
the  evil  can  be  reduced  to  a very  small  percentage.  While 
those  who  have  worked  out  the  plan  are  not  expecting 
too  much  from  it  at  the  first,  still  they  feel  that  it  is  at 
least  a step  in  the  right  direction.  The  outcome  will  be 
watched  with  deep  interest  no  doubt  by  all  readers  of 
The  Painters  Magazine,  and  particularly  among  the  trade 
in  the  mountain  cities  and  the  Northwest.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that,  should  another  method  be  required,  there  is  no 
lack  of  energy  and  determination  among  the  Los  Angeles 
Association  t<i  put  into  operation  some  plan  that  is  bound 
to  succeed  and  protect  their  interests  and  those  of  the 
public. 

In  a few  brief  remarks  which  I was  invited  to  make  as 
a representative  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  I outlined 
my  trip  to  the  coast  from  New  York,  stating  that  in  other 
Western  cities  I had  discovered  the  very  same  conditions 
which  they  were  attempting  to  meet  so  squarely.  I as- 
sured them  of  the  appreciation  other  associations  would 
express  of  the  excellent  work  they  were  doing  here,  and 
commended  them  on  the  co-operation  and  unity  they 
showed  in  attacking  a problem  where  the  outcome  was  so 
vital  on  future  business. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  several  matters  which  came 
before  the  Association,  the  hour  was  late  before  the  ad- 
journment was  made,  and  I suggested  that,  if  agreeable 
to  the  chair,  a committee  be  appointed,  whom  I might  be 
privileged  to  interview,  and  a report  of  the  Master  Paint- 
ers’ Association  of  this  splendid  city  be  published  in  The 
Painters  Magazine  for  the  benefit  of  the  craft  everywhere. 
To  this  suggestion  all  heartily  agreed,  and  R.  R.  Tuttle, 
C.  W.  Murray  and  B.  S.  Mason  were  appointed  as  a com- 
mittee for  an  interview,  and  they  were  later  joined  by 
President  Danforth  and  C.  W.  Stowe,  the  former  secre- 
tary of  the  Association. 

Although  they  were  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of 
combating  the  bad  conditions  brought  on  by  the  irre- 


sponsible painter  who  attempts  to  handle  work  for  which 
he  is  unqualified,  I learned  that  this  Association  was 
started  August  2,  1911,  with  only  eight  members.  It  has 
grown  until  now  seventy-one  are  enrolled.  The  organiza- 
tion belongs  to  the  International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  is  one  of  the  most  promising  local  associa- 
tions. There  are  thirteen  associate  members  who  are  not 
contracting  painters,  but  who  are  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  painting  industry.  The  Los  Angeles  Association 
have  a permanent  secretary,  whose  duty  is  to  care  for  all 
reports  and  records  of  meeting,  and  to  attend  to  all  cor- 
respondence and  similar  matters.  Here  a registry  office 
for  employes  is  maintained,  where  both  the  employe  can 
find  work  and  where  the  employer  can  produce  good  men 
instantly  in  carrying  out  a contract.  An  up-to-date  card 
index  system  is  in  use  and  has  been  the  means  of  render- 
ing valued  assistance  to  both  factors  of  the  painting 
trade. 

Standard  Painting  Specifications. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  notable  achievements  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Master  Painters  is  the  “Standard  Painting 
Specifications,”  which  have  been  prepared  and  adopted  by 
this  body  of  painters  and  decorators.  The  object  of  these 
specifications  in  general  is  to  give  to  those  interested  in 
painting  a higher  appreciation  of  the  knowledge  involved, 
or  cause  a higher  standard  of  workmanship  to  be  more 
generally  adopted.  There  is  something  so  excellent  about 
these  specifications  that  I give  the  foreword  here  ver- 
batim:— 

“These  Specifications  for  Painting"  have  been  compiled  by 
the  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Austin,  president  of  the  Southern  California  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  (1913),  appointed 
a committee  composed  of  Messrs.  A.  F.  Rosenheim,  chair- 
man, Henry  F.  Withev  and  Theodore  A.  Eisen.  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  them,  and  they  have  recommended  them  for  the 
use  of  architects  and  others  interested  in  good  painting. 

The  architect,  by  their  use,  will  not  only  save  much  time 
and  thought,  but  can  feel  assured  that  they  are  correct  and 
practical.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  “General  Condi- 
tions.” which  are  quite  complete,  and  if  these  alone  are  fol- 
lowed, it  would  result  in  a good  mechanical  job. 

Painting  is  an  art  which  is  very  little  understood  by  the 
average  layman,  and  even  by  many  so-called  painters.  In 
most  instances,  it  is  the  least  considered  of  the  various 
building-  trades,  which  are  so  intimately  associated  with  gen- 
eral construction.  Many  of  these  are  more  or  less  protected 
by  laws,  which  provide  for  permits,  inspections  and  tests  of 
various  kinds;  but  the  one  branch  that  is  most  easily  and 
generally  counterfeited,  and  is  without  any  protection  what- 
ever. is  the  painting.  The  practice  and  art  of  painting  for 
certain  reasons,  has  fallen  far  below  the  high  standard  which 
it  ov-'-’t  tr  •na’nt'iin,  ari  l the  importance  to  which  it  is  justly 
entitled  We  have  endeavored  here  to  outline  a practical 
specification  for  high-grade  work,  together  with  its  proper 
application,  in  order  that  those  who  are  interested  may  have 
wider  knowledge  and  a more  thorough  understanding  of  the 
subject. 

There  are  four  fundamental  essentials  in  first-class  paint- 
ing and  finishing,  namely: — a thorough  mechanic,  the  best 
materials,  a reasonable  time  for  the  performance  of  the  work, 
end  a fair  and  enuitable  price.  One  cannot  expect  first-class 
work  at  a fourth-rate  price.  The  reader,  especially  if  an 
architect,  knows  this,  and  can  readily  understand  how  easy 
it  is  for  the  unscrupulous  manufacturer  or  painter  to  substi- 
tute inferior  materials,  and  will  more  thoroughly  appreciate 
that  it  is  only  by  dealing  with  people  of  good  reputation  that 
excellence  can  be  obtained.  In  this  connection  we  would  like 
to  point  out  the  danger  of  sub-letting  so  important  a.  contract 
as  the  painting,  which,  above  all  other  trades,  should  be  let 
to  the  painting  contractor,  for  only  -in  this  way  can  one  deal 
directly  with  the  man,  who  ought  to  be  responsible  for  his 
work.  There  is  thus  no  chance  for  him  to  escape  responsi- 
bility. 

Every  one  should  realize  this,  also  that  for  every  contract 
that  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  general  contractor,  a 
percentage  of  profit  is  exacted:  and  the  painting  contractor 
who  accepts  his  work  as  a sub-contractor  is  dividing  his 
profits  with  others,  generally  to  the  detriment  of  the  work. 
This  is  not  all,  the  sub-contractor,  as  such,  loses  his  identity, 
becomes  a nonentity  and  is  recognized  in  the  premises.  There- 
fore, he  has  no  incentive  (even  though  he  should  have  ob- 
tained the  work  at  a fair  price)  to  do  the  work  in  a creditable 
manner,  as  the  credit,  under  these  conditions,  would  go  to 
another.  For  this  reason  painting  done  under  a sub-contract 
is  generally  very  unsatisfactory. 

The  aim  and  object  of  the  “Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators’ Association”  of  Los  Angeles  is  to  create  and  main- 
tain a high  standard  of  work,  to  test  the  different  materials, 
to  determine  the  best  and  most  practical  application  thereof, 
and  to  co-operate  at  all  times  with  the  architect  and  the 
manufacturer  with  this  end  In  view.  We  believe  that,  with 
such  co-operation  and  support,  this  can  be  accomplished. 

We  have  agreed,  as  members  of  this  Association,  that  any 
work  which  may  be  let  "direct”  under  a "Standard  Painting 
Specifications.”  as  nereln  outlined,  will  be  executed  in  strict 
conformity  therewith.  A copy  of  the  obligation  we  have  as- 
sumed will  ensure  result: — 

“I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  agree  that  any  work  I may 
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do  under  a ‘Standard  Painting-  Specification’  shall  be  done  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  same;  and  I further  agree  to  abide 
by  any  decision  that  may  be  made  by  a committee  which  may 
be  called  upon  to  investigate  my  work.” 

John  Doe. 


(Signed  by  each  and  every  member. 

If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  architect  or  the  owner,  the  work 
is  not  up  to  ‘'Standard,”  he  shall  notify  this  Association  and 
a “Committee  of  Investigation”  will  promptly  be  appointed 
in  the  following  manner:— 

The  architect  or  owner  will  select  one  committeeman,  the 


as  “general  conditions.”  A few  paragraphs  are  given  to 
show  how  far  reaching  is  this  subject  and  how  these 
specifications  work  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  house 
owner  as  well  as  the  painter.  ;> 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  person  or  persons  undertaking  the  execution  of  the  work 
under  these  Specifications  is  hereinafter  designated  the  con- 
tractor, and  the  person  or  persons  with  whom  the  contract 
is  to  be  made  is  designated  the  owner.  The  architect  therein 
referred  to  is  the  architect  employed  by  the  owner  or  his 
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ir- 

contractor  one;  those  two  will  select  a third t if  it  is  found 
that  the  contractor  has  wilfully,  or  with  intent  to  defraud, 
caused  the  work  to  be  done  in  a manner  other  than  the 
Specifications  provide,  he  shall  forthwith  be  dismissed  from 
this  -Association. 

We  have  also  an  “Advisory  Committee”  whose  members 
may  be  consulted  in  regard  to  “special  treatment”  or  any 
other  information  pertaining  to  painting,  and  we  would  be 
pleased  to  have  those  interested  take  advantage  of  the  ser- 
vices thus  offered  without  cost. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  Specifications  to  teach  the 
painting  contractor  his  business,  but  simply  to  suggest  the 
proper  materials  and  the  number  of  coats  required  to  produce 
a first-class  job  of  the  kind  specified.  To  the  qualified  painter 
it  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  operation  of  obtaining  the 
various  colors,  or  tiie  treatment  of  the  different  surfaces,  as 
he  is  presumed  to  be  conversant  with  the  mechanical  work, 
and  if  he  is  not,  anything  the  Specifications  might  contain 
to  accomplish  this  end  would  be  of  little  value,  as  it  takes 
years  of  actual  practice  and  experience  to  make  a first-class 
mechanic. 

If  these  Specifications  give  to  those  interested  in  painting  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  knowledge  involved,  or  cause  a 
higher  standard  of  workmanship  to  be  more  generally 
adopted,  or  in  any  other  way  prove  of  value,  we  shall  feel 
that  its  object  has  been  attained,  and  it  is  hereby  dedicated 
to  such  purpose. 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  of  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

(Members  of  the  International  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators’  Association  of  United  States  and  Canada. 
There  follows  after  the  foreword  the  matter  described 


(the  architect’s)  representative  on  the  work  acting  as  super- 
intendent. 

The  contractor  shall  not  sub-let  this  work  hereby  con- 
tracted for,  nor  any  part  thereof,  without  thte  approval  of 
said  architect  in  writing,  but  this  provision  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  preventing  the  contractor  from  purchasing  manu- 
factured materials. 

The  contractor  .vill  be  required  to  furnish  a satisfactory 
surety  company  bond  and  to  take  out  liability  insurance  and 
“Workmen’s  Compensation  and  Public”  insurance  to  protect 
himself,  as  well  as  the  owner,  against  any  loss  or  damage  re- 
sulting from  accident  to  his  employes  or  to  the  public. 

The  contractor  shall  give  his  personal  superintendence  to 
the  work  and,  in  his  absence,  must  provide  a responsible  rep- 
resentative, who  shall  have  power  to  receive  and  execute  the 
architect’s  orders. 

Should  the  contractor  be  obstructed  or  delayed  in  the  pros- 
ecution or  completion  of  his  work  by  the  act,  neglect,  delay  or 
default  of  the  owner,  the  architect  or  any  other  contractor 
employed  by  the  owner  upon  the  work  or  by  any  damage 
which  may  result  from  fire,  the  elements  or  the  abandonment 
of  the  work  by  his  employes  through  no  fault  of  thfe  con- 
tractor, then  the  time  herein  fixed  for  completion  of  the  worn 
shall  be  extended  for  a period  equivalent  to  the  time  lost  by 
reason  of  any  or  all  of  the  causes  aforesaid,  but  no  such  al- 
lowance shall  be  made  unless  a claim  therefor  is  presented 
in  writing  to  the  architect  within  tw'enty-four  hours  after 
the  occurrence  of  such  delay.  The  duration  of  such  exten- 
sion shall  be  certified  to  by  the  architect,  and  his  decision 
shall  be  final  and  binding. 

The  contractor  shall  turnish  all  labor  and  materials  and 
pay  for  the  same,  unless  otherwise  specified.  He  shall  also 
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furnish  all  scaffolding,  tools,  etc.,  of  every  kind  that  may  he 
necessary  for  the  proper  execution  of  the  work. 

It  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  these  Specifications  to  in- 
sure a first-class  and  workmanlike  job  of  painting^  of  the 
kind  specified,  and  this  contractor  will  be  held  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  final  result.  The  contractor  shall  see  that  all 
surfaces  of  every  kind  that  are  to  be  treated  under  these 
Specifications  are  in  fit  condition  to  receive  the  finish,  and  he 
shall  notify  the  architect  of  any  condition  that  would  in  any 
way  affect  the  proper  execution  of  his  work. 

The  interior  finish  shall  be  smoothed  up  and  sand-papered 
by  the  carpenter,  but  this  contractor  shall  properly  prepare 
all  surfaces  to  receive  the  finish  of  the  kinds  specified.  Said 
finish  shall  be  sand-papered  smooth  after  each  and  every 
coat  of  material  applied,  except  the  last,  and  all  surfaces 
shall  be  free  from  dirt,  dust  or  other  imperfections  that 
would  in  any  way  affect  the -fullest  compliance  with  these 
Specifications. 

All  nail  holes,  open  joints,  cracks  or  other  imperfections 
must  be  puttied  or  pointed  up  in  first-class  and  workmanlike 
manner,  and  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  puttying  the 
interior  finish  so  that  the  putty  shall  exactly  match  the  color 
of  the  finish  and  be  flush  with  the  wood,  also  that  putty 
stains  on  the  surlace  be  entirely  avoided. 

All  interior  plastered  wall  and  ceiling  surfaces  that  are 
specified  to  be  painted,  tinted  or  eanvased  must  be  properly 
sized,  prepared  and  pointed  up,  so  that  upon  completion  they 
will  show  a first-class  job  without  defect  and  free  from  burns 
or  other  imperfections. 

All  surfaces  specified  to  be  paste-filled  are  to  be  coated  in 
such  manner  that  the  pores,  crevices,  etc.,  will  be  filled  fiush 
with  the  surface,  all  surplus  filling  thoroughly  cleaned  off  and 
all  mouldings  and  angles  thoroughly  cleaned  out.  The  filler 
must  be  colored  to  match  the  shade  of  the  wood. 

All  surfaces  specified  to  be  rubbed,  except  enameled  and  pol- 
ished work  (which  snail  be  rubbed  with  water)  shall  be  rubber 
with  pumice  stone  and  oil  to  even  and  uniform  surfaces,  free 
from  dirt  and  shiners  and  are  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  up. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  all  traces  of  oil  and  pumice 
stone  in  mouldings  and  angles. 

All  window  runs  (or  pulley  stiles)  must  be  treated  with  lin- 
seed oil  stain,  colored  as  directed,  and  to  be  perfectly  free 
from  paint  or  varnish. 

All  resinous  and  sappy  woods  shall  receive  a coat  of  shellac 
upon  the  priming  coat. 

No  dry  colors  shall  be  allowed  in  mixing  oil  paints  or  stains, 
except  red  lead  and  litharge. 

All  exterior  finish  and  all  interior  sash,  window  stops  and 
sills,  where  varnish  finish  is  specified,  shall  receive  three  coats 
of  spar  varnish,  omitting  shellac  coat. 

The  first  coat  on  all  exterior  dressed  woodwork  specified  to 
be  painted  is  to  be  composed  of  two-thirds  white  lead  and  one- 
third  ocher,  thinned  to  the  proper  consistency  with  linseed  oil. 

The  first  coat  on  all  exterior  metal  work  is  to  be  composed 
preferably  of  “Galvanum”  or  of  "red  lead,”  thinned  to  the 
proper  consistency  with  two-thirds  linseed  oil  and  one-third 
turpentine. 

In  all  cases  where  earth  pigments  or  dark  colors  are  used 
on  the  exterior  in  three  coat  painted  work,  the  second  coat 
shall  be  composed  of  lead  and  oil  tinted  the  proper  ground 
color  for  the  finishing  coat. 

Should  the  contractor  use  any  materials  or  labor  other  than 
the  kinds  and  qualities  herein  described,  they  shall  be  removed 
immediately  if  so  ordered  by  the  architect  at  any  time  during 
the'  progress  of  the  work  and  before  any  payment,  then  due 
or  thereafter  to  become  due,  is  made. 

The  contractor  shall  from  time  to  time  remove  all  unused 
implements  of  service  and  all  dirt,  debris  or  rubbish  and  shall 
deliver  up  the  work  to  the  owner  in  whole  and  perfect 
tion.  He  shall  protect  and  keep  clean  such  portions  of  the 
work  that  are  not  to  be  painted  and,  upon  completion,  shall 
leave  a neat,  clean  and  workmanlike  job,  without  exception,  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  architect. 

All  materials  used  by  this  contractor  shall  be  of  well  known 
and  proved  brands  of  "Standard”  makes,  as  specified,  or  of 
like  kind,  quality  and  price,  and  must  be  brought  to  the  build- 
ing in  original  and  unbroken  packages.  The  contractor  must 
specify  in  his  bid  what  materials  of  the  following  brands  or 
their  equal,  he  proposes  to  use  in  the  performance  of  the  work. 

NOTE.— These  general  conditions,  in  any  quantity,  printed 
upon  blank  legal-cap  paper,  will  be  furnished  by  this  Associa- 
tion to  architects  desiring,  free  of  cost. 

Next  follows  a list  of  materials  recommended  to  be 
used  on  the  job  in  question.  Among  them  are  house 
paints,  interior  and  exterior;  giving  the  brand  of  lead, 
the  maker  and  space  for  market  quotations.  Then  fol- 
lows varnishes  and  enamels,  with  the  different  brands 
and  manufacturers.  “What  Paint  Is’’  includes  two  il- 

luminating paragraphs  which  are,  of  course,  familiar  to 
every  painter.  They  read:  — 

WHAT  PAINT  IS. 

Paint  is  a mixture  of  solid  particles  (called  the  pigment)  and 
a liquid  (called  the  vehicle),  which,  when  spread  out  in  thin 
layers  upon  the  surface,  dries  solid  and  protects  the  surface  to 
which  it  clings. 

The  reducing  vehicles  in  paint  intended  to  give  the  best  ser- 
vice consist  of  linseed  oil,  turpentine  and  driers  of  the  best 
quality.  There  is  only  one  liquid  which  perfectly  answers  the 
purpose  of  a vehicle  for  exterior  work,  namely,  linseed  oil, 
which  is  the  very  life  of  paint.  Other  oils,  vegetable,  animal 
and  mineral,  are  frequently  used,  but  the  result  Is  a substitute 
for  paint,  no  matter  how  good  the  pigments  mixed  with  the 
oil  may  be. 

Specifications  are  given  for  staining  woodwork,  paint- 
ing galvanized  iron,  painting  plaster  and  cement  and 
brick  wall.  Specifications  are  given  for  tinting,  interior 


staining  and  filling,  both  paste  and  liquid.  A most  com- 
plete specification  is  given  on  varnishing,  interior  finish- 
ing and  applying  wax.  All  the  various  woods  are  men- 
tioned and  the  method  of  finishing  given  together  with 
the  specifications  for  each.  Beech,  cherry  and  birch  are 
given,  as  well  as  Mexican  baywood,  Spanish  cedar,  all 
the  several  mahoganies,  San  Domingo,  Tabasco,  rosewood 
and  Vermilion  woods. 

The  wonderful  amount  of  information  which  this  ex- 
cellently written  pamphlet  contains  is  a revelation,  and 
any  painter  will  do  well  to  make  a thorough  study  of  the 
pages. 

The  label  of  this  Association  is  also  a feature  well 
worth  noting.  It  is  placed  on  all  contracts  taken  by 
members  of  the  Association. 

A visitor  could  not  help  being  impressed  with  meeting 
this  body  of  men  as  they  were  assembled  at  this  time, 
and  it  is  not  hard  to  predict  that  they  are  going  to  do 
much  toward  shaping  a very  definite  policy  for  the  paint- 
ing and  decorating  trade  of  Dos  Angeles.  They  will  exert 
an  influence  which  will  vastly  benefit  the  public  and 
prove  a boom  to  the  skilled  craftsmen  who  gain  their 
livelihood  in  this  field  of  activity. 

The  present  officers  are: — President,  L.  F.  Danforth; 
vice-president,  M.  I.  Gabbert;  secretary,  W.  J.  Nevin; 
trustees,  E.  Waymon,  A.  T.  J.  Judge  and  C.  J.  Boulden. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

A meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
was  held  at  the  Hotel  Adelphia,  Philadelphia,  August  9, 
to  prepare  a program  for  the  January  convention. 

The  dates  chosen  were  January  9,  10  and  11,  1917,  and 
the  secretary  was  instructed  to  correspond  with  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  Society  to  see  if  some  ar- 
rangement could  be  made  whereby  in  the  future  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  associations  will  not 
meet  on  the  same  dates,  but  will  alternate  between  the 
second  week  of  January  and  either  the  first  or  third 
week,  thus  enabling  those  who  desire  it  to  attend  both 
conventions. 

Pennsylvania  has  chosen  what  promises  to  be  the  best 
program  that  they  have  presented  in  their  long  and  suc- 
cessful experience.  A list  of  the  speakers  and  their  sub- 
jects follows:  — 

“Possibilities  of  Improvement  in  the  Materials  in  the 
Painting  Business,”  R.  S.  Perry,  New  York. 

“Art  and  Industry,”  Prof.  Leslie  W.  Miller,  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadelphia. 

“Cost  of  Raw  Materials  and  Relative  Increased  Cost 
of  the  Finished  Product,”  Ernest  T.  Trigg.  Philadelphia; 
Frank  X.  Kelly,  Philadelphia;  Charles  Macnichol.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

“Increase  in  Membership,”  A.  H.  McGhan,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

“Why  Paint  Perishes,”  Dr.  J.  A.  Schaeffer,  chief  chem- 
ist of  the  Eagle-Picher  Lead  Company,  Joplin.  Mo. 

Survey  of  plans  with  illustrated  lecture  on  “Best 
Methods  of  Estimating  Work,”  A.  C.  Rapp,  Pittsburgh. 

“Varnishes,”  Thomas  I.  Morrow,  John  W.  Masury*  & 
Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lecture,  Henry  A.  Gardner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“Brushes,’’  James  L.  Kelly,  Boston,  Mass. 

“Trade  Schools,”  P.  J.  Byrne,  Pittsburgh. 

Paper,  subject  to  be  selected,  Frank  Brown,  Pittsburgh. 

“Commercial  Stains,”  Lawrence  & McFadden,  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Philadelphia  Association  acted  as  host  to  the 
Executive  Board  and  prepared  a luncheon  at  the  Adelphia 
to  which  the  following  persons  sat  down; — 

President  John  Dewar,  Vice-President  George  Butler, 
Charles  H.  Fowler,  P.  J.  Brankin,  George  B.  Heckel,  E. 
R.  Cluley,  Louis  B.  Titzel,  Henry  W.  Strover,  Frank  X. 
Kelly,  Robert  T.  Boyd,  Philip  Kretchman,  Charles  Sim- 
mons, John  B.  Gohl,  William  D.  Wolfinger,  Thomas  J. 
Armstrong,  Robert  J.  Carrick,  John  S.  Boorse,  Arthur 
Kelly  and  Secretary  Thomas  Lane. 

A most  enjoyable  time  was  had  by  all,  after  which 
Messrs.  Dewar,  Titzel,  Cluley  and  Lane,  who  had  motored 
over  from  Pittsburgh  in  Mr.  Dewar's  car.  continued  their 
journey  down  to  Atlantic  City  where  they  purposed  to 
spend  a short  vacation. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  SOCIETY  OUTING. 

NEARLY  250  members  of  the  Society  of  Master  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  of  Massachusetts  and  their 
ladies  enjoyed  the  annual  outing  of  the  organiza- 
tion at  Salem  Willows  and  Marblehead  on  Thursday,  Au- 
gust 17.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  attended  and  most  en- 
joyable affairs  of  its  kind,  all  around,  held  in  some  years. 
The  success  of  the  affair  was  not  only  due  the  committee 
but  also  the  weather  man,  who  provided  one  of  the  finest 
days  of  the  summer  season  for  the  affair. 

The  party  reached  the  Juniper  Point  Inn  by  special  elec- 
tric cars  from  the  different  cities  represented,  coming 
from  Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  Lawrence  and 
Lowell.  A buffet  lunch  was  served  at  this  point  and  then 
came  a trip  by  water  to  Marblehead,  where  a first-class 
fish  dinner  was  enjoyed  at  the  Adams’  house.  Joseph 
J.  McGowan’s  surprise  cigar  was  a feature.  Dinner  over 
came  a sail  down  the  North  shore,  just  inside  of  Bakers 
and  as  far  down  as  Misery  island. 

Arrived  at  the  Willows,  return  was  made  to  headquar- 
ters at  Juniper  Point  Inn,  after  which  a program  of 
sports  was  in  order  near  the  theatre.  It  was  featured  by 
a six-inning  ball  game  between  the  master  painters  and 
salesmen. 

In  the  first  inning  the  master  painters  piled  up  a lead 
of  a half  dozen  runs.  Some  put  the  blame  of  this  lead 
up  to  the  pitcher,  who  happened  to  be  Gillespie,  at  this 
stage  of  the  contest.  However,  the  latter  claimed  he 
received  mighty  poor  support  and  it  certainly  looked  that 
way  sometimes.  The  second  and  third  innings  were  a 
repetition  of  the  first,  the  master  painters  getting  four 
or  five  runs  each  inning,  while  goose  eggs  were  being 
lined  up  for  the  salesmen. 

The.  fourth  inning  brought  a change.  The  master  paint- 
ers got  up  against  a new  slab  artist,  and  although  he  ap- 
peared to  be  shoulder  bound  he  succeeded  in  striking  out 
the  master  painters  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
game.  As  a matter  of  fact,  in  one  inning  his  opponents 
did  not  get  a look-in,  not  a man  getting  to  first  base. 

In  the  fifth  came  the  big  surprise  of  the  day.  Gillespie 
(or  “Giltfeather,”  some  dubbed  him  after  his  exhibition 
in  this  inning),  through  a rank  error  on  the  part  of  in- 
fielders and  outfielders  just  managed  to  get  his  base. 
Some  one  then  sacrificed  and  the  sylphlike  salesman  flitted 
to  second  and  before  the  opposing  team  was  aware  of  it 
he  had  crept  around  to  third  and  sneaked  home  for  the 
only  score  made  by  the  salesmen.  From  this  point  out 
the  game  was  closely  played  and  scores  were  few. 

The  umpires  had  the  time  of  their  lives  trying  to  keep 
tabs  on  “balls”  and  “strikes,”  owing  to  the  many  side  re- 


marks hurled  at  their  heads  by  players  and  onlookers, 
and  it  certainly  appeared  that  they  had  a thankless  job. 
For  a time  it  appeared  that  the  master  painters  did  not 
intend  to  give  the  salesmen  a chance  to  get  beyond  sec- 
ond base.  Three  coats  of  whitewash  were  applied  in 
dexterous  fashion  before  the  traveling  men  woke  up  and 
shifted  their  line-up,  after  which  one  of  the  smooth  boys 
stole  a march  on  them  and  registered  one  big  run.  The 
final  score  was  19  to  1,  with  Gillespie  declaring  that  he 
, played  alone. 

The  line-up  of  the  teams  was  as  follows:  — 

Painters — Harry  Gilbert,  Cambridge,  p.;  T.  F.  Cunning- 
ham, Jr.,  Lawrence,  c.;  George  Gilbert,  Cambridge,  lb.; 
Ivory  Morse,  Hyde  Park,  2b.;  Albert  Noble,  Lawrence, 
3b.;  Chester  Robart,  Brookline,  ss.;  John  Murray,  Somer- 
ville, If.;  Stewart  Hanson,  Roxbury,  cf . ; Charles  Smith, 
Jamaica  Plain,  rf.  Umpire  for  painters,  William  E.  Wall! 
of  Somerville. 

Salesmen — A.  J.  Gillespie,  Melrose,  p.;  Jack  May,  Bos- 
ton, c.;  Walter  Curtis,  Portland,  Me.,  lb.;  Walter  Trow- 
bridge, Boston,  2b.;  Frank  Munns,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  3b.; 
Joseph  Tierney,  Somerville,  ss. : E.  H.  Band,’ Boston,  If.’; 

F.  A.  Bassett,  Lowell,  cf.;  A.  F.  Cedarstrom,  Lowell,  rf. 
Charles  S.  Robbins,  of  Melrose,  was  umpire  for  the  sales- 
men. 

Edward  C.  Beck,  of  Boston,  who  kept  score  of  the  game 
and  who  was  general  manager  of  the  show,  stated  at  the 
close  of  the  contest  that  he  had  rather  paint  a church 
spire  than  handle  another  such  contest,  as  the  way  the 
aggregations  played  the  game,  especially  the  salesmen, 
had  him  up  in  the  air  all  of  the  time.  The  features  from 
this  point  of  view  were  the  work  of  Harry  and  George 
Gilbert  Cunningham  and  Robart,  with  honorable  men- 
tion to  Messrs.  Murray,  Smith  and  Hanson.  The  prize,  a 
box  of  cigars,  was  given  the  painters,  but  all  hands  shared 
the  smokes. 

Other  sports  and  their  results  follow: — - 

Quoits— Frank  Allen,  of  Roxbury,  and  A.  Mclnness,  of 
Boston,  who  later  lost  a challenge  contest  to  Messrs. 
Campbell  and  Heap. 

Ring  toss — Won  by  Mrs.  George  Brooks,  of  Roxbury; 
Mrs.  Frank  Howard,  of  South  Boston,  second,  and  Mrs. 
Rogers,  Boston,  third. 

Mystery  contest — Won  by  Mrs.  George  Brooks,  of  Rox- 
buhy ; Mrs.  Ivory  Morse,  of  Hyde  Park,  second. 

Bowling,  five  strings — Won  by  Mrs.  Rogers,  Boston; 
Mrs.  lEdward  C.  Beck,  second.  High  score  40. 

The  committee  on  the  affair  comprised  Alexander 
Peters,  Boston,  chairman;  Michael  T.  Ray,  Peabody;  F. 

G.  (Baldwin,  Lowell;  C.  D.  Bemis,  Melrose;  Thomas  F. 
Cunningham,  Lawrence;  Elmer  H.  Johnson,  Haverhill. 


Paint  Trade  Association  Directory 


International  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — President,  William  J.  Albrecht,  2344  Cherry 
street,  Toledo,  Ohio;  secretary,  A.  H.  McGhan,  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.;  convention,  Hotel  Taft,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  February  13-16,  1917. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association: — President, 
Frank  P.  Cheesman,  100  William  street.  New  York;  secre- 
tary, George  V.  Horgan,  100  William  street,  New  York. 
Convention,  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  October 
9-12,  1916. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Jobbers: — President,  W. 

A.  Alpers,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  secretary,  E.  R.  Drake,  212 
West  Washington  street,  Chicago,  111.  Convention,  Hotel 
Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  October  9-12,  1916. 

Paint  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States:  — 
President,  R.  H.  Gibbs,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  secretary,  George 

B.  Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Convention,  Bel- 
mont Hotel,  New  York,  October  19-20. 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States: — President,  Henry  Burn,  New  York;  secretary, 
Fred.  B.  Lindsay,  49  Liberty  street,  New  York. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers’  Association:— Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Lord,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  George  B. 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Convention,  Hotel 
Belmont,  New  York,  October,  1916. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association:  — 
President,  H.  Hengeveld,  Atlantic  Coast  Line;  secretary, 
A.  P.  Dane,  Reading,  Mass.  Convention,  Hotel  Breakers, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  September  12,  1916. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters’  Association:  — 
President,  George  Reiboldt,  C.,  M.  & St.  P.  Ry.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  secretary,  F.  W.  Hager,  The  Denver  Road,  Fort 


Worth,  Texas.  Convention,  Hotel  Walton,  Philadelphia, 
October  17,  18  and  19,  1916. 


Colorado  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Arthur  P.  O’Connor,  306  Mining 
Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

Connecticut  State  Society  Master  Painters  and  Decor- 
ators:— Secretary,  O.  V.  Marsh,  7 Ford  Place,  Hartford. 
Conn. 

Illinois  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  236  South  Jefferson 
street,  Peoria,  111.  Convention,  Rock  Island  1917. 

Indiana  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decortors: — Secretary,  E.  G.  McNeal,  3012  Central  avenue, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Iowa  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators:— Secretary,  Paul  T.  Presley,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Con- 
vention, Ames,  1917. 

Massachusetts  State  Society  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Alexander  Peters,  477  Tremont 
street,  Boston,  Mass.  Convention,  Boston,  January,  1917. 

Michigan  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— Secretary,  Paul  N.  Winterich,  750  Grand 
River  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Missouri  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  P.  S.  Porter,  314  Pearl  street, 
Springfield,  Mo.  Convention,  Joplin,  August,  1917. 

New  Jersey  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators:— Secretary,  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  348  South  Eleventh 
street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

New  York  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
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Decorators: — Secretary,  Carl  Goeddertz,  37  South  Fitzhugh 
street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Convention,  Rochester,  January, 
1917. 

Ohio  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators:— Secretary,  Joel  Kennedy,  426  Reading  Road,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  State  Association  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators: — Secretary,  Thomas  Lane,  316  Gross 
street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Convention,  Philadelphia,  January 
9-11,  1917. 

Wisconsin  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Leonard  Forester,  59  Thirty-sec- 
ond street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Convention,  Fond  du  Lac, 
1917. 


Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators: — - 


Secretary,  Stewart  X.  Hughes,  884  Yonge  street,  Toronto, 
Ont.  Convention,  Toronto,  December,  1916. 

Western  Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  William  C.  Clark,  561  Maryland 
avenue,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


NOTE: — It  is  our  intention  to  publish  each  month  a 
directory  of  all  National  and  State  Associations  in  the 
trade.  Where  dates  and  locations  for  conventions  are  not 
given,  they  have  either  not  been  definitely  fixed,  or  we  have 
not  yet  been  notified.  Secretaries  will  confer  a favor  by 
promptly  notifying  the  Painters  Magazine  as  soon  as 
dates  and  places  for  holding  conventions  are  fixed,  or  of 
any  change  in  address.  Should  any  Association  have  been 
omitted,  we  would  be  glad  to  receive  the  necessary  in- 
formation to  include  it. 


Secretary  McGhan’s  Report 

To  Master  Painters  Everywhere. 


I HAVE  attended  the  midsummer  conventions  of  the  six 
State  associations  of  Master  Painters  affiliated  with 
the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  be- 
ginning with  the  meeting  of  the  International  Executive 
Board  held  at  Cedar  Point,  Ohio,  at  which  place  the  Ohio 
State  convention  was  held;  the  Wisconsin  State  at  Be- 
loit, the  New  Jersey  State  at  Asbury  Park,  the  Illinois 
State  at  Springfield,  the  Missouri  State  at  Kansas  City, 
and  the  Iowa  State  at  Dubuque.  The  Colorado  State  As- 
sociation convention  was  held  on  the  same  dates  as  the 
New  Jersey  State,  therefore  I was  unable  to  attend,  but  I 
received  the  following  letter:  — 

Mr.  A.  H.  McGhan,  Secretary,  International  Association 
M.  H.  P.  and  D.  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir — I was  instructed  to  send  you  a copy  of  the 
following  resolution  passed  at  our  recent  annual  conven- 
tion:— 

Whereas,  We  have  been  affiliated  with  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  have  felt  the  strong 
support  they  have  given  us,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  the  Master  Painters  of  Colorado  in  con- 
vention assembled,  that  we  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to 
President  Wm.  J.  Albrecht,  Secretary-Treasurer  A.  H.  Mc- 
Ghan, and  the  Executive  Board,  for  their  kind  greetings 
and  support  given  us  during  the  past  year. 

(Signed)  H.  S.  Branscomb. 

S.  M.  Duncan. 

L.  C.  Reitze. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. 
Yours  fraternally, 

Colorado  State  Association  M.  H.  P.  and  D. 

(Signed)  Arthur  P.  O’Connor, 
Secretary. 

I take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  officers  and  others 
for  such  cordial  reception  as  really  turned  an  arduous 
task  into  a pleasure. 

The  entire  country  was  covered  by  that  unprecendented 
hot  wave  during  July  and  part  of  August,  and  that  no 
doubt  prevented  many  from  attending.  Increase  in  mem- 
bership is  reported  at  all  points.  The  attendance  was 
very  fair  at  all. 

The  following  subjects  were  presented  in  the  form  of 
papers  and  addresses,  and  many  were  followed  by  inter- 
esting discussion.  It  is  the  purpose,  hereafter,  to  request 
that  a copy  of  an  address  be  furnished  this  office  that  it 
may  be  forwarded  on  request.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
such  papers,  covering  every  phase  of  the  business  as  they 
do,  are  not  filed  in  such  shape  as  they  could  be  procured 
on  request:  — 

Ohio  State  Convention. 

"The  Value  of  Gentlemanly  Journeymen  to  the  Master 
Painter.” 

"Economy  and  Care  of  Used  Brushes  in  the  Paint  Shop.” 
"Selling  Service  in  the  Painting  Business.” 

“Fire  Prevention  Methods  in  the  Paint  Shop.’’ 

"Direct  Contracting  vs.  SulvContracting.” 

“Trade  Education  in  the  Public  Schools.” 


"Measurements  for  Estimating.” 

“Demonstration  of  Wall  Paper  Salesmanship.” 

“How  Can  We  Extend  Our  Seasons?” 

Wisconsin  State  Convention. 

“How  to  Better  Our  Association.” 

“Time,  an  Important  Factor  in  the  Paint  Business.” 
“Zinc  Oxide  and  Its  Uses  in  Modern  Painting.’’ 

“Public  Schools  and  the  Industries.” 

“Industrial  Education  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.” 

“The  Technology  and  Manufacture  of  Varnish.” 

New  Jersey  State  Convention. 

“Cost  Accounting.” 

“Stenciling.” 

“Varnish  Gums.” 

“Trade  Education.” 

“Wall  Paper  Ideals.’’ 

“Marine  Paints.” 

Colorado  State  Convention. 

“Trade  Affiliation.” 

“Organization.” 

“Overcoming  Climatic  Influences.” 

“What  the  Labiratory  is  Doing  and  Could  Do  for  the 
Paint  Trade.” 

“Flaxseed.” 

Illinois  State  Convention. 

“Demonstration  of  the  Manufasture  of  Chemisal 
Colors.” 

“The  Importance  of  Credit  Rating  to  the  Master  Paint- 
ers.” 

“Why  I am  a Member  of  the  Master  Painters’  Associa- 
tion.” 

“Report  of  Workmen's  Compensation.” 

“Cost  Accounting — Overhead  Charges.” 

Missouri  State  Convention. 

“Legislation — Its  Object  and  Effect.” 

“The  Master  Painter  as  an  Accountant.” 

“Relation  of  the  Architect  to  the  Master  Painter.” 
“Future  if  the  Present  Master  Painter.” 

“Relation  of  Master  Painter  and  Journeymen.” 
“Decorating — Its  Promotion  in  the  Smaller  Cities.” 
"Vocational  Training  in  the  Public  Schools.” 
"Publicity.” 

“Saving  the  Waste  of  the  Paint  Shop.” 

Iowa  State  Convention. 

"Estimating.” 

“Benefits  Derived  from  Membership  in  the  State  and  In- 
ternational Association.” 

“How  to  Increase  Business  During  Winter  Season.” 
“Clean  Up-Paint  Up.” 

“What  I have  Learned  at  the  Painters'  Short  Course.” 
"Ethics  of  the  Painting  Profession.” 

“Co-operation  Between  the  Architect  and  the  Painter.” 
“Workmen’s  Compensation.” 

Close  observation  and  comparison  enables  me  to  offer 
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suggestions  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be  of  benefit  to 
incoming  officers:  — 

Discussion  Following  an  Address. 

While  many  of  the  above  addresses  were  followed  by 
interesting  discussions,  in  others  the  perfunctory  motion 
was  made  and  adopted  to  accept  with  thanks,  and  an  in- 
teresting subject  fell  flat— in  other  cases  tardy  attend- 
ance at  convening,  either  in  the  morning  or  after  luncheon, 
prevented  proper  consideration.  This  is  improper,  and  is 
far  from  complimentary  to  the  member  delegated  to  treat 
on  the  subject.  Discussion  can  be  continued  and  interest 
sustained  if,  before  the  paper  or  address  is  delivered,  the 
president  or  presiding  officer  arrange  privately  with  two 
or  three  supporters  of  his  administration,  or  men  whom 
he  knows  to  be  capable  of  supporting  the  subject,  or  to 
attack  it  with  proper  criticism — then  free  discussion  will 
soon  develop.  It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  the  executive  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  create  interest  in  a subject,  if  only 
in  compliment  to  the  member  who  contributes  his  address 
or  paper — he  being  a contributor  to  the  term,  adminis- 
tration, or  occasion,  therefore  he  should  be  supported  and 
the  full  purpose  of  his  address  or  paper  brought  out. 

Attendance  of  Ladies  at  Convention. 

The  keen  enjoyment  of  the  social  features  manifested 
by  the  ladies  was  at  all  times  very  evident.  The  attend- 
ance of  the  ladies  at  conventions  is  usually  extended  in  a 
complimentary  manner — that  is  well — but  I wish  to  add 
that,  from  any  standpoint  for  the  welfare  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  presence  of  the  ladies  is  very  much  to  be  desired. 
They  lend  refinement  and  balance  to  the  occasion.  It  is 
frequently  their  influence  at  home  which  causes  a man  to 
give  his  active  support  to  associations.  They  have  the 
balance  of  power,  when  the  question  arises  about  attend- 
ance at  conventions,  and  then,  indeed,  is  their  presence 
necessary. 

Organization. 

Unqualified  pledges  were  made  by  all  to  increase  the 
membership.  A means  toward  that  end  is  a secretary 
who  will  attend  to  his  duties,  and  I urgently  request  not 
only  the  local  associations  to  see  that  the  proper  man  is 
selected  for  this  important  office,  but  I suggest  that  the 
State  Organizer  insist  that  that  be  done,  and,  further, 
this  office  will  assist  the  organizer  or  officer  by  all  means 
within  its  power.  A pamphlet,  the  copy  of  which  is 
printed  herewith,  will  be  furnished  either  secretaries  or 
organizers. 

Subjects  Apparently  Eliciting  the  Greatest 
Interest. 

“Workmen’s  Compensation’’ — Space  does  not  permit  but 
a brief  mention  of  the  economies  to  be  effected  by  proper 
associated  effort.  “Cost  Accounting — Overhead  Costs” — a 
live  question  every  master  painter  is  anxious  to  learn  of. 
“Apprenticeship  in  the  School  System” — after  years  of 
opposition  to  the  apprentice  by  the  union  the  trade  needs 
mechanics.  “Purity  of  Materials” — all  are  tired  of  pay- 
ing tinting  prices  for  barytes,  and  at  every  convention 
very  great  interest  was  shown  in  the  results  of  “Scientific 
Research”  in  our  trade.  “Clean  Up-Paint  Up”  campaigns 
were  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  means  of 
stimulating  business,  and  great  interest  was  shown  when 
this  subject  was  under  discussion. 

I would  earnestly  recommend  that  the  membership  sup- 
port the  magazines  circulating  in  the  trade  by  subscrib- 
ing and  by  contributing  articles  of  interest  to  their  col- 
umns— -remember  the  magazines  are  read  by  many  thou- 
sands who  are  not  now  members  of  your  Association 
whom  we  are  anxious  to  reach.  This  is  the  duty  of  the 
secretary.  This  office  will  address  a letter  direct,  solicit- 
ing the  membership  of  desirable  master  painters,  but  must 
have  the  indorsement  of  the  local  authority,  officer,  or 
organizer. 

(The  following  pamphlet  will  be  furnished,  in  any  num- 
bers, on  request.) 

What  Has  Been  Done — What  is  Being  Done — 
What  Will  be  Done  by  the 

INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER  HOUSE  PAINT- 
ERS AND  DECORATORS  OF, THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

Fraternity. 

There  are  more  than  5,000  organizations  listed  under 
“Commercial  Organizations  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,”  every  one  working  for  the  welfare  of  their  trade, 


their  city  or  their  interests.  Isn't  it  clear  to  you  that 
among  these  contending  interests  you  should  identify 
yourself  with  your  trade  association? 

Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  Work. 

The  service  of  the  most  eminent  authorities — architects, 
chemists,  and  United  States  Government  assistant — is 
called  upon  and  willingly  and  freely  given.  They  are  at 
your  disposal.  Will  you  avail  yourself  ot  them? 

Purity  of  Materials. 

Exposure  of  adulterants  and  agitation  by  this  Associa- 
tion has  resulted  in  raising  the  standard  of  purity  of  your 
materials.  Eleven  States  now  have  laws  requiring  cor- 
rect labels,  and  the  enactment  of  a Federal  law  is  now 
pending  before  the  United  States  Congress.  Need  we  fur- 
ther ask  your  assistance  where  your  interest  is  so  vital? 

Apprenticeship  Shops Trades  Schools. 

We  are  advocating  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
have  met  with  hearty  response  throughout  the  States. 
Many  have  trades  schools — that  is,  undoubtedly,  the  source 
from  which  we  may  expect  our  mechanics  of  the  future. 

' We  have  had  laws  enacted  to  furnish  you  pure  materials 
— what  use  are  they  without  good  workmen?  Has  this 
Association  your  active  support  or  do  you  expect  others 
to  guard  your  interests  in  both  good  materials  and  good 
workmen? 

Cost  Accounting (Overhead  Charges). 

Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  business  of  this  country  is  con- 
ducted without  a proper  cost  accounting  system,  says  the 
Federal  Trades  Commission.  The  subject  will  be  treated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Hon.  William  C.  Red- 
field,  at  our  New  Haven  convention.  Do  you  know  your 
exact  overhead?  How  it  applies?  Have  you  a proper 
cost  accounting  system?  In  other  words,  are  you  work- 
ing on  safe  grounds  in  conducting  your  business?  This 
Association  is  taking  up  that  question. 

Workman’s  Compensation  Laws Mutual  Fire  Insur- 

a nee. 

In  enacting  these,  laws  in  thirty-one  States,  they  have 
behind  them  the  support  of  organized  labor,  the  lawyer, 
the  insurance  man,  the  politician,  all  very  properly  or- 
ganized in  their  own  interest — while  you  are  the  victim. 

Do  you  know  the  best  means  of  conserving  your  interest 
with  these  organizations?  Your  active  membership  is  es- 
sential— our  Association  has  accomplished  great  econo- 
mies in  several  States. 

Your  active  membership  will  enlist  the  interest  of  this 
powerful  organization  in  your  behalf  for  the  welfare  of 
the  painting  industry. 

Features  of  tlie  New  Haven  Convention. 

“Cost  Accounting,’’  by  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield,  Secre- 
tary Department  of  Commerce,  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

“A  Business  Talk,”  by  Mr.  0.  C.  Harn,  advertising 
manager  National  Lead  Company. 

“The  Paint  Pigment  Industry  of  the  World — the  Effect 
of  the  War — -Developments  of  Research  and  a Brief  Fore- 
cast of  Future  Conditions,”  by  H.  A.  Gardner,  assistant 
director  Institute  of  Industrial  Research.  Washington, 
D.  C. 

“Merchandising  of  Wall  Paper  and  Correction  of  the 
Evils  in  the  Wall  Paper  Business,’’  by  representative  of 
the  M.  H.  Birge  & Sons  Co. 

“Work  of  Experimental  Stations  of  Various  Agricul- 
ture Departments  Relative  to  Flaxseed  and  Their  De- 
velopment,” by  Professor  H.  A.  Bolley  of  the  North  Da- 
kota State  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

“Commercial  Linseed  Oil,”  by  Professor  C.  D.  Holley,  of 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Forenoon  of  second  day  is  to  he  devoted  to  discussion 
of  trade  schools,  vocational  training  and  visiting  the 
Boardman  shops,  and  under  head  of  Reports  of  Commit- 
tees such  important  committees  will  report  as  those  on 
“Paint  Legislation^’  “Mutual  Insurance”  and  “Organ- 
ization.” 

The  results  of  the  elections  were  as  follows:  — 

New  Jersey. 

President,  George  Udall,  Morristown;  ; vice-president, 
Robert  Turton,  New  Brunswick;  secretary,  Henry  Witt, 
Jr.,  Newark;  treasurer,  H.  L.  Bartholomew.  New  Bruns- 
wick; organizer,  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  Newark;  delegates  to 
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International  convention  1917,  Charles  Greenhalgh,  Pat- 
erson? William  Christiansen,  Orange;  Robert  Turton, 
New  Brunswick;  alternates  to  International  convention 
1917,  Henry  Schoonmaker,  Paterson;  W.  H.  Casperson, 
Camden;  Alex  Stewart,  Passaic.  Location  of  next  State 
convention  not  selected.  Date  of  next  State  convention 
not  selected. 

Ohio. 

President,  C.  M.  Uber,  Youngstown;  vice-president,  L. 
J.  Schultz,  Toledo;  secretary,  Joel  Kennedy,  Cincinnati; 
treasurer,  Joel  Kennedy,  Cincinnati;  organizer,' Commit- 
tee of  Extension,  William  S.  O’Connor,  chairman, 
Youngstown;  delegates  to  International  convention  1917, 
Fred  Epple,  Cleveland;  Louis  Thai,  Toledo;  Samuel  D. 
Hunter,  Steubenville  ; alternates  to  International  conven- 
tion 1917,  Edward  H’.  Cook,  Painsville;  Theodore  Fuchs, 
Fremont;  Edward  Graef,  Cincinnati.  Location  of  next 
State  convention  not  fully  settled. 

Date  of  next  State  convention  not  selected. 

Wisconsin. 

President,  Edward  L.  Olson,  Oconomowoc;  vice-presi- 
dent, Robert  G.  Harper,  Milwaukee;  secretary,  Leonard 
Forester,  Milwaukee;  treasurer,  Leonard  Forester,  Mil- 
waukee; organizer,  F.  W.  Dupke,  Beloit;  delegates  to  In- 
ternational convention  1917,  H.  F.  Moers,  Racine;  H.  F. 
Mautz,  Madison;  Anton  Huml,  Lake  Geneva;  alternates 
to  International  convention  1917,  to  be  selected.  Loca- 
tion of  next  State  convention  Fond  du  Lac.  Date  of  next 
State  convention  not  selected. 


Railway  Paint 

MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  MASTER  PAINT- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Maintenance 
of  Way  Master  Painters’  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Walton,  Broad  and 
Locust  streets,  Philadelphia,  October  17,  18  and  19,  1916. 

PROGRAM. 

Thursday,  October  17,  9.45  A.  M. 

Call  to  order. 

Prayer. 

Address  of  welcome,  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Smith,  Mayor  of 
Philadelphia;  Howard  B.  French,  president  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Philadelphia. 

President’s  address,  F.  C.  Rieboldt,  master  painter,  C. 

M.  and  St.  P.  Ry.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Secretary-treasurer’s  report,  F.  W.  Hager,  master  paint- 
er, the  Denver  Road,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

“Protective  Coatings  for  Iron  and  Steel,”  Leo  P.  Nem- 
zek,  chief  chemist,  John  Lucas  Company,  Inc.,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Tuesday,  October  17,  2 P.  M. 

“Application  of  Fire  Resisting  Paints,”  H.  J.  Barkley, 
master  painter,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Carbondale,  111. 

“Fire  Resisting  Paints,”  W.  A.  Clapp,  general  manager 
Clapp  Fire  Resisting  Paint  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

"Reducing  Fire  Losses,”  G.  F.  Johnston,  Pyroline  Prod- 
ucts Company,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

“Safety  First,”  M.  F.  Ebel,”  master  painter,  C.  H.  and 
D.  Ry.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

“What  This  Association  Has  Done  for  the  Railroads,” 

A.  B.  Phelps,  master  painter,  L.  S.  and  M.  S.  Ry.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Wednesday,  October  18,  9.45  A.  M. 

Illustrated  lecture,  H.  A.  Gardner,  the  Institute  of  In- 
dustrial Research,  Washington,  D.  C. 

“The  Influence  of  Pigments  on  Paint  Permanency,” 
Malcolm  McNaughton,  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Com- 
pany, member  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

Organization  and  Administration  of  Maintenance  Paint- 
ing of  Railway  Bridges,”  W.  S.  Lacher,  associated  editor, 
Railway  Maintenance  Engineer. 

“The  Sanitary  Value  of  Paints,”  E.  W.  Lutes,  director  of 
Research,  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wednesday,  October  18,  2 P.  M. 

“The  Master  Painter’s  Position  in  Relation  with  the 


Missouri. 

President,  J.  Frank  Wilhite,  Webb  City;  vice-presi- 
dent, A.  C.  Clark,  St.  Louis;  secretary,  P.  S.  Porter, 
Springfield;  treasurer,  P.  S.  Porter,  Springfield;  organ- 
izer, H.  A.  Westfall,  Springfield;  delegates  to  Interna- 
tional convention  1917,  John  Lane,  St.  Louis;  George  A. 
Minturn,  Kansas  City-  H.  A.  Myer,  St.  Joseph.  Loca- 
tion of  next  State  convention  Joplin.  Date  of  next  State 
convention  August,  1917. 

Iowa. 

President,  M.  Czizek,  Dubuque;  vice-president,  P.  J. 
Collins,  Fort  Dodge;  secretary,  Paul  Presley,  Dubuque; 
treasurer,  Paul  Presley,  Dubuque.  Location  of  next  State 
convention,  1917,  Ames.  Date  of  next  convention,  1917, 
not  selected.  Delegates  to  International  convention  to  be 
elected  by  State  Executive  Board. 

Illinois. 

President,  R.  A.  Bielefeld,  Chicago;  vice-president, 
Jacob  Layendecker,  Springfield;  secretary,  E.  J.  Bush, 
Peoria;  treasurer,  R.  H.  Langston,  Chicago;  State  or- 
ganizer, Edward  Cook,  Chicago;  delegates  to  Interna- 
tional convention  1917,  Hugo  Frische,  Chicago;  C.  H. 
Ruggles,  Joliet;  T.  C.  Will,  Chicago;  alternates  Interna- 
tional convention  1917,  R.  H.  Langston,  Chicago;  F.  Mor- 
risetti,  Aurora;  F.  X.  Merckle,  Springfield.  Location  of 
next  State  convention  Rock  Island.  Date  of  next  State 
convention  not  settled. 

Washington,  August  31. 


Shop  Gossip 

Corporation  and  His  Men,”  H.  E.  Conrad,  master  painter, 
P.  R.  R.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

“The  Accounting  of  Labor  and  Material.” 

“Finishing  Each  Job  Complete.” 

“The  Advantage  of  Motor  Cars  Over  Hand  Power.” 
“The.  Treatment  of  Cast-Iron  Radiators.” 

“Stencils  in  the  Field.” 

Thursday,  October  19,  9.45  A.  M. 

“Benefit  the  Railways  Receive  from  This  Association 
Through  Its  Members,”  Ole  Stubstad,  master  painter,  C. 
and  N.  W.  Ry.,  Winona,  Minn. 

Report  of  Committees. 

Questions  asked  and  answered. 

Exhibit  of  photographs  of  interesting  and  difficult  work. 
Selection  of  meeting  place. 

Election  of  officers. 

Final  appointments. 

Motion  to  adjourn. 


The  New  Orleans  and  North  Eastern  has  ordered 

twelve  passenger  car  underframes  from  the  American  Car 
and  Foundry  Company,  and  other  indications  point  to  the 
growing  importance  of  the  car  painting  department. 

Master  Painter  J.  E.  Ross,  of  the  New  Orleans, 

Mobile  and  Chicago,  has  been  an  unusually  busy  man 
during  the  past  summer,  and  the  equipment  under  his  ex- 
pert care  is  looking  second  to  none  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Ross  has  something  over  1,900  cars  of  all  classes  to  keep 
in  proper  dress. 

Master  Painter  James  A.  Allen,  of  the  New  York, 

New  Haven  and  Hartford,  wears  a wise  and  happy  look, 
and  some  of  his  friends  declare  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  road  has  just  placed  an  order  with  the  Pullman 
Company  for  four  dining  cars  of  the  latest  type. 

The  painting  department  of  the  Houston  and 

Brazos  Valley  continues  to  grow  in  importance,  in  proof 
of  which  the  company  has  been  reported  as  ordering  a 
number  of  new  passenger  cars  for  near  future  delivery. 

At  the  Houston  shops  of  the  Houston  and  Texas 

Central,  Master  Painter  A.  A.  Feldman  is  passing  along  a 
large  volume  of  repainted  passenger  car  equipment  in 
preparation  for  the  next  winter’s  travel  carnival. 

At  the  Columbus.  Ohio,  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  Master  Painter  J.  F.  Lanfer- 
seik  is  constantly  handling  a considerable  volume  of 
painting  and  varnishing  repairs.  On  this  line  he  is  ably 
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assisted  by  E.  E.  Eicli,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  A.  R.  Lynch, 
Dennison,  Ohio,  and  J.  Sheerin,  of  Logansport,  Ind. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Reading  is  reported  to  be 

preparing  to  buy  a number  of  all-steel  passenger  cars, 
and  Master  Painter  Cyrus  Wertz  is  expecting  to  furnish 
the  necessary  inspection. 

A press  report  has  it  that  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  will  shortly  enter  the  market  for  5,000 
all-steel  freight  cars,  a bit  of  news  that  will  give  in- 
creased importance  to  the  car  painting  department,  under 
the  foremenship  of  E.  C.  Foster  and  L.  B.  Jenson. 

The  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  it  la 

said,  will  repair  1,000  freight  cars  for  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, which  will  relieve  to  some  extent  the  pressure  upon 
Master  Painter  William  Mullendorf’s  department. 

The  Vandalia  Railroad  is  reported  to  be  making 

plans  for  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of  its  shops 
at  Logansport,  Ind.,  the  contemplated  expenditure  being 
about  $40,000.  The  foreman  painter  of  the  Vandalia  line 
is  F.  A.  Gowe,  located  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Dutton,  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, recently  enjoyed  a week-end  visit  with  friends  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  they  have  memories  of  farm  life  (?) 
in  Jersey  which  will  last  for  months  to  come. 

The  paint  shop  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Works, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  July  10  was  damaged  by  Are  to  the  ex- 
tent of  $40,000.  George  M.  Oates  is  the  master  car  painter 
at  this  plant. 

W.  J.  Allen  has  been  appointed  foreman  painter 

at  the  West  Toronto,  Can.,  shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
succeeding  T.  Marshall,  transferred  to  the  Angus  shops  of 
the  company  at  Montreal. 

Greetings  to  the  “Old  Boys’’  of  the  Association; 

and  may  they  live  to  participate  in  and  enjoy  many  con- 
ventions yet  to  be.  Today,  as  in  days  that  are  a part  of 
the  history  of  the  Association,  they  are  really  the  back- 
bone of  the  membership,  and  to  their  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight the  larger  onward  march  of  the  organization  is  due. 

A proposed  convention  meditation  may  well  in- 
clude a thought  in  memory  of  the  departed  members. 
Let  it  also  embrace  the  assurance  that 

The  good  they  tried  to  do 

Shall  stand  as  if  ’twere  done; 

God  finishes  the  work  by  noble  souls  begun. 

Let  us  all  agree  with  W.  A.  Buchanan,  of  the 

Lackawanna’s  Buffalo  shops,  that  the  locomotive  painter 
is  the  big  man  on  the  job.  May  he  live  long  and  continue 
to  smile  as  he  dresses  his  equipment  in  solemn  garb. 

• — The  foremen  painters  of  the  freight  department 

of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  are  in  the  way  of  having- 
additional  equipment  thrust  upon  them,  the  Central  hav- 
ing just  placed  an  order  for  2,000  cars,  to  be  delivered  at 
an  early  date. 

—This  November  6 the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive 

Painters’  Association  will  have  reached  the  goodly  age  of 
forty-six  years,  its  organization  dating  from  the  Boston 
meeting  of  November  6,  1870.  Joseph  Hill  was  the  Asso- 
ciation’s first  president,  and  our  own  genial,  optimistic 
Warner  Bailey  its  second.  During  the  forty-six  years  of 
its  life,  the  Association  has  met  in  Chicago  five  times,  in 
Boston  four  times,  in  Buffalo  three  times,  in  New  York 
five  times,  in  Detroit  four  times,  and  including  1916,  four 
times  in  Atlantic  City,  these  four  visits  being  encom- 
passed in  a period  of  twelve  years. 

One  of  the  hard  working  officials  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  Secretary  A.  P.  Dane.  He  is  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  to  make  each  volume  of  Association  history  com- 
plete and  reliable.  Like  all  youthful  enthusiasts,  he  often 
burns  the  midnight  oil,  and  if  the  Association  doesn’t 
grow  and  make  a stir  in  the  world,  it  will  be  through  no 
fault  of  the  hustling  secretary. 

If  the  Committee  on  Passenger  Car  Roofs,  Steei 

and  Canvas  fails  in  disclosing  some  practical  data  on  the 
subject  at  Atlantic  City,  we  shall  mistake  the  character 
of  the  membership.  It  is  a live  subject,  worthy  of  some 
live  facts  concerning  it. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  Committee  on  Locomotive 

Tenders,  headed  by  that  live  wire  from  the  Bison  City, 
W.  A.  Buchanan.  There  is  nothing  tender  about  the  sub- 
ject this  body  of  men  have  in  hand,  and  we  may  there- 
fore expect  it  to  be  handled  without  gloves. 

Frank  Robbins,  of  the  Havana  Central,  who  has 


been  summering  in  Uncle  Sam’s  salubrious  clime,  is  soon 
to  sail  to  the  scene  of  his  winter's  toil.  Frank  thinks 
Cuba  a dream  during  the  winter,  but  during  the  sum- 
mer— that  is  another  story. 

P.  J.  Hoffman,  of  the  Columbus  shops  of  the 

Hocking  Valley,  is  one  of  Ohio’s  busy  men.  Hoffman  is 
responsible  for  the  appearance  of  about  15,000  cars,  and 
that’s  a big  job  for  a big  man;  but,  mind  you,  P.  J.  fits 
the  place. 

One  of  the  hustling  members  of  the  Association 

is  none  other  than  C.  E.  Becker,  of  the  Indianapolis  shops 
of  the  “Big  Four.”  Becker  is  typical  of  the  Middle  West 
country — big,  serene,  cool  as  the  thriving  cucumber,  and 
an  adviser  of  unusual  discretion. 

Down  in  Tennessee,  at  Memphis,  John  W.  Chism, 

foreman  painter  of  the  llinois  Central  shops,  is  constantly 
doing  useful  and  worthy  things  for  the  road  with  which 
he  is  connected.  Chism  is  a valuable  asset  of  the  great 
Middle  West  road;  likewise,  an  enthusiastic  Association 
booster. 

— The  duties  of  Master  Painter  Frank  Robbins,  of 
the  Havana  Central,  continue  to  increase  in  importance 
and  in  number.  The  road  has  recently  ordered  three 
coaches  and  six  combination  baggage  and  mail  cars  from 
the  Wason  Manufacturing  Company;  seven  motor  coaches 
from  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  and  one 
semi-convertible  car  from  the  J.  G.  Brill  Company. 

At  Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  the  Duluth  and  Iron 

Range  Railroad  has  commenced  the  erection  of  a car  re- 
pair and  paint  shop,  to  be  onestory  high  and  275  feet  wide 
and  298  feet  long.  The  shop  will  be  of  mill  building  con- 
struction with  steel  frame,  concrete  mastic  floor  and  pitch 
and  gravel  roof.  In  this  shop  the  car  painting  depart- 
ment is  expected  to  be  nicely  and  most  conveniently 
housed. 

Press  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the  $46,000,- 

000  cash  requirements  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  are  to  be 
underwritten  by  a syndicate  formed  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  & Co. 
Meanwhile  the  prosperity  of  the  painting  department, 
under  the  efficient  management  of  Foreman  J.  D.  Flake, 
C.  A.  Gilbert  and  E.  L.  Younger  continues  unabated. 

There  are  133  associations  of  railroad  officers,  and 

chief  among  this  number,  measured  numerically  and 
mentally,  and,  we  believe  in  point  of  influence,  the  Master 
Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association  is  prominently 
identified.  Think  this  fact  over  and  prepare  to  give  this 
forty-six-year-old,  youthful  Association  a splendid  boost 
upward  during  the  coming  year. 

— — —Master  Painter  W.  H.  Estabrook,  of  the  Public 
Service  Railway,  is  not  a seeker  after  press  notices,  but 
all  the  same,  William  is  doing  some  fine  work  on  the  pop- 
ular Jersey  electric  line,  and  we’re  running  this  in  as  a 
token  of  personal  appreciation. 

The  Wellsville  and  Buffalo  Railroad  is  keeping 

its  efficient  foreman  painter,  C.  W.  Kester,  busy  at  the 
Galeton  shops.  There  are  11  locomotives  and  233  cars  un- 
der Kester’s  charge,  and  the  work  is  being  done  in  a con- 
sistently excellent  manner. 

While  you  are  enjoying  this  beautiful  autumn 

weather,  just  recall  the  breath  of  winter  shaping  itself 
into  a chilling  blast  up  at  the  shops  of  the  White  Pass 
and  Yukon  Route,  at  Skaguay,  Alaska.  The  painters  aren’t 
exactly  working  in  bear  skin  coats  at  present,  but  every 
man  of  ’em  is  anticipating  such  an  experience  before  this 
old  sphere  whirls  through  space  into  another  summer. 

Among  the  transportation  companies  and  car 

lines  of  the  country  is  the  St.  Louis  Refrigerator  Com- 
pany— Anheuser-Busch  Series — which  furnishes  many  an 
example  of  vivid  and  picturesque  painting  and  sign  work. 
The  painters  employed  by  this  company  are  in  no  respect 
behind  the  circus  wagon  artists,  and  in  some  respects  they 
are  putting  a few  over  on  the  chaps  of  “the  big  tops.” 

— One  of  the  modest,  unassuming  members  of  the 

Association  is  J.  G.  Kiel,  foreman  painter  of  the  Elkhart, 
Ind.,  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  West  of  Buffalo. 
Kiel  is  a busy,  industrious  man,  to  whom  the  courtesies 
of  every  day  life,  as  they  deserve  to  be  interpreted,  are  as 
natural  as  the  breaking  of  bread.  A fine  example  of  po- 
lite and  decent  and  useful  manhood  is  J.  G.  Kiel. 

Painters,  in  common  with  other  shop  men  em- 
ployed on  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern,  have  recently 
been  granted  an  increase  in  wages  of  7%  per  cent. 

As  a possible  improvement  in  highway  crossing 

signs,  the  Boston  and  Albany  has  arranged  to  paint  the 
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gates  at  highway  crossings  with  barber  pole  stripes  black 
and  white,  and  the  company’s  maintenance  of  way  paint- 
ers are  just  aching  to  catch  a brushful  of  the  “nigger” 
and  white  stuff  and  sail  in. 

The  Erie  Railroad  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for 

38  passenger  car  underframes,  which  leads  one  to  suspect 
that  Foreman  Painter  H.  A.  Polhemus,  of  the  company’s 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  shops,  will  presently  have  something  more 
than  the  normal  volume  of  equipment  to  put  in  order. 

At  Port  Huron,  Mic-h.,  the  Grand  Trunk,  after  a 

long  season  of  preparatory  work,  has  begun  the  erection 
of  shops  to  cost  about  $700,000.  The  plans  call  for  a group 
of  eight  buildings,  of  a size  to  accommodate  30  passenger 
ears  and  75  freight  cars  at  one  time.  Some  15,000  feet  of 
new  trackage  will  be  required.  The  quarters  in  which 
the  painting  department  is  to  be  housed  will  be  equipped 
with  the  very  latest  labor  saving  and  efficiency  promoting 
devices. 

At  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  at  the  shops  of  the  St.  Joseph 

and  Grand  Island,  Louis  Grover  holds  forth  as  foreman 
painter,  and  a mighty  good  painter  is  Louis,  let  us  re- 
mark. Under  his  efficient  care  are  some  23  locomotives 
and  633  passenger  and  freight  cars,  and  they  are  looking 
as  sleek  as  the  fat  cattle  of  the  plains. 

Under  date  of  August  15,  President  E.  E.  Calvin, 

of  the  Union  Pacific,  sent  the  following  notes,  in  connec- 
tion with  a more  extended  letter,  on  the  subject  of  Safety 
First.  He  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  personal  ele- 
ment in  these  words: — “Safety  First  implies  not  alone  the 
elimination  of  unsafe  physicial  conditions;  its  attributes 
are  manifold.  It  is  the  very  eminence  of  those  correlated 
principles — Responsibility,  Sobriety,  Morality,  Loyalty, 
Courtesy  and  Honesty. 

J.  P.  Herndon,  foreman  painter  of  the  Toledo, 

Peoria  and  Western,  at  the  Peoria,  111.,  shops  of  the  com- 
pany, is  doing  over  a lot  of  equipment,  and  doing  it  in  a 
manner  to  satisfy  his  employers.  Mr.  Herndon  has  31 
locomotives  and  2,063  cars  to  keep  in  shipshape. 

Application  has  been  made  for  the  appointment  of 

a receiver  for  the  Boston  and  Maine.  In  an  interview 
with  a representative  of  a Boston  daily  paper,  President 
James  S.  Hustis  declares  he  sees  no  hope  of  avoiding  a 
receivership.  Mr.  Hustis  pointed  out  that  such  improve- 
ments as  the  Billerica  car  shops,  used  by  the  entire  sys- 
tem and  costing  three  or  four  million  dollars,  are  still 
being  carried  in  the  Boston  and  Maine  accounts  as  part 
of  its  indebtedness,  and  that  there  is  no  assurance  that 
they  would  be  needed  for  separate  operation  in  case  the 
system  disintegrated  by  a receivership  and  the  various 
leased  lines  run  their  own  roads  again.  This  would  mean 
the  wasting  of  millions  of  dollars. 

At  the  Springfield,  Mo.,  shops  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San 
Francisco,  Master  Painter  I,  H.  Price  is  repainting  and 
varnishing  a large  volume  of  equipment.  On  this  road 
there  are  some  880  locomotives  and  about  32,145  cars  of 
the  various  classes. 

G.  S.  Corson  is  the  foreman  painter  at  the  Yonk- 
ers shop  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  and  he  is  doing 
his  full  share  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  the  painting  de- 
partment throughout  the  great  Empire  State  system. 

It  will  be  some  time,  evidently,  before  the  freight 

car  painters  of  the  country  are  to  confine  their  opera- 
tions entirely  to  steel  equipment.  The  Chicago  and  North 
Western  has  recently  placed  an  order  for  1,000  wooden  box 
ears,  and  many  other  roads  are  said  to  be  looking  over 
the  market  for  similar  equipment. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  equipment,  tied  up  in  the 

receivership  muddle,  owned  and  leased  lines,  is  repre- 
sented in  grand  totals  as  follows: — Locomotives,  1,176; 
passenger  equipment  cars,  1,953;  freight  equipment  cars, 
23,832.  Meanwhile,  at  the  Billerica  shops,  heavy  painting 
repairs  are  being  applied  to  cars,  steel  underframes  are 
going  under  many,  and  work  is  going  along  at  a fine  clip 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Copp  and  Stocks. 

One  of  the  deserving  and  enthusiastic  members  of 

the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.  is  E.  A.  Woodruff,  of  the  Pullman 
Company’s  Chicago  shops.  Mr.  Woodruff  is  a capable  man- 
ager of  men,  a fine  workman,  a genial,  pleasant  man,  and 
a credit  to  the  company  and  to  the  Association  of  which 
he  is  an  appreciated  member. 

The  magazines,  many  of  which  were  formerly  in 

the  muck  raking  business  to  their  armpits,  are  now  ask- 
ing if  a man  may  successfully  change  his  occupation,  etc. 
The  aforesaid  publications  are  respectfully  referred  to  T. 


J,  Lawler,  J.  T.  Hartnagle,  D.  B.  Vail,  Albert  V.  Locke, 
W.  T.  Hogan,  Fred  Elmquest,  E.  J.  Arlein,  H.  G.  Taylor, 
and  several  other  former  master  car  and  locomotive  paint- 
ers, who  have  quit  the  shop  and  gone  out  into  the  domain 
of  salesmanship  and  made  good.  For  further  informa- 
tion apply  to  that  veteran  of  the  shop  and  highway,  James 
A.  Gohen. 

Over  in  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love,  at  the  shops 

of  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit,  D.  G.  McGee  presides 
as  foreman  painter,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  him  to  say  that 
he  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  ancient  abode  of  Wil- 
liam Penn.  A mighty  fine  chap  to  meet  is  McGee,  and 
next  to  seeing  Fairmount  Park  and  other  interesting 
phases  of  Quaker  land,  see  D.  G.  and  enjoy  a social  hour. 

Dwight  E.  Robinson,  who  for  the  past  eight  years 

has  been  widely  known  among  master  car  and  locomotive 
painters  as  the  able  and  successful  railway  representative 
of  the  Acme  White  Lead  and  Color  Works,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  in  the  Eastern  section  of  the  country,  has  recently 
become  associated  with  the  firm  of  Thornton  N.  Motley 
& Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  with  the  duties  of  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer.  Mr.  Robinson’s  attainments  in  the 
world  of  salesmanship  have  long  been  recognized,  and  he 
carries  the  best  wishes  of  many  friends  into  his  new  field 
of  service. 

Uncle  “Jim”  Ellis,  of  La  Salle,  Colo.,  the  veteran 

pensioned  master  painter  of  the  Illinois  Central,  has  de- 
cided that  retired  life  is  not  complete  without  a car,  so  he 
is  to  celebrate  his  eightieth  birthday  by  buying  a new  au- 
tomobile, and  will  prove  to  some  of  the  youngsters  that 
he  is  strictly  up-to-date.  Already  he  is  planning  his  usual 
annual  tour  to  see  his  “boys”  on  the  road,  and  to  visit 
with  his  friends  and  relatives  in  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

Chas.  Ettinger,  the  genial  maintenance  of  way 

master  painter  of  the  Illinois  Central,  at  Chicago,  is  very 
busy  changing  the  looks  of  bridges  and  buildings,  and  he 
reports  a very  good  season,  with  plenty  of  work  in  sight 
for  the  winter. 

J.  O.  Martin,  the  master  painter  for  the  Illinois 

Central,  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  has  an  unusually  large  force 
of  men  at  work  at  present,  and  from  the  looks  of  things 
on  the  Iowa  Division,  every  building  on  his  division  will 
be  chrome  yellow  before  1917. 

Master  Painter  Martin  Kane,  who  looks  after  the 

bridges  and  buildings,  including  the  hotels,  along  the  line 
of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  sends  us  a picture 
postal  card  of  the  arch  and  pergola  in  front  of  the  Fort 
William  Henry  Hotel,  Lake  George,  N.  Y„  with  the  state- 
ment:— “I  do  not  own  this  pergola,  but  I look  after  the 
painting.” 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  has  awarded 

seventy-eight  gold  watch  fobs,  suitably  engraved  and 
bearing  the  company’s  emblem,  to  employes  who  did  the 
most  in  furthering  “Safety  First"  work  during  the  fiscal 
year.  Paint  shop  workmen  are  said  to  have  contributed 
many  suggestions  promoting  safe  practice  in  shop  ac- 
tivities. 

Even  the  humble  car  cleaners  were  included  in 

the  9,216  employes  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Rail- 
way, who  recently  received  an  advance  in  wages  totaling 
$650,000  annually. 

Master  Painter  J.  E.  Bedfard  of  the  Intercolonial 

Railway,  who  makes  his  headquarters  at  Moncton,  N.  B„ 
is  one  of  the  wide-awake  paint  shop  managers  of  His 
Majesty’s  Kingdom,  and  a most  enthusiastic  member  of 
the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.  Bedfard  has  the  reputation  of  do- 
ing a fine  class  of  work  for  the  Intercolonial  and  every 
day  he  is  doing  something  to  sustain  that  reputation. 

The  incorporation  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco 

Railway  occurred  in  Missouri  August  24.  to  succeed  the 
St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad,  the  properties  of 
which  were  sold  under  foreclosure  July  19  to  represe- 
tatives  of  the  reorganization  managers.  Meanwhile 
Master  Painter  I.  H.  Price  of  the  Springfield,  Mo.,  shops 
is  giving  the  new  company  the  same  loyal,  devoted  service 
which  for  many  years  he  has  given  the  old. 

C.  H.  Mellen,  former  president  of  the  Boston  and 

Maine,  in  a recent  interview  anent  the  receivership  mud- 
dle in  which  the  road  is  involved,  says: — "Hustis  has 
made  good.  If  New  Haven  had  been  as  efficiently  managed 
as  the  Boston  and  Maine  by  Mr.  Hustis,  New  Haven  would 
be  paying  10  or  12  per  cent,  today.  If  the  bankers  would 
let  Hustis  alone  lie  would  show  New  England  something 
with  Boston  and  Maine.’’ 
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“MATHESON” 


121  25,  50  and 
100  lb.  Steel 
Kegs,  net  weight 


A Dependable  White  Lead 


iy/fATHESON  White  Lead  is  a dependable  product 
You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 

Matheson  White  Lead 


(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on ’Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a trial.  Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A post  card  request  will  bring 
a sample  and  full  particulars 


Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-57 1 Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a year,  and  anyone  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
without  having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid 
to  any  agent  who  does  not  show  a letter  of  author- 
ization, bearing  a date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  it.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but 
being  anxious  to  protect  our  constituents  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  will 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


So  much  has  been  said 
THOSE  and  .written  about  the  over- 

head expenses  in  the  paint- 
OVERHEAD  ing  business — in  fact  in 

every  business — that  it 
EXPENSES  seems  strange  that  any 

master  painter  should  fail 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  there  are  other  items  en- 
tering into  the  cost  of  every  job  of  work  that  is 
done,  in  addition  to  the  labor  and  the  material. 
The  contracting  painter  must  pay  his  running  ex- 
penses— his  rent,  insurance,  clerk,  office  expenses, 
telephone,  cartage,  cost  of  brushes,  ladders,  paint 
pots,  sponges  and  other  things  that  cost  money  but 
which  are  neither  labor  or  materials.  There  are 
expenses  incidental  to  getting  work,  whether  you 
call  it  advertising  or  selling  expenses.  There  are 
bad  debts;  there  is  work  that  must  be  done  over 
because  of  unforeseen  weather  conditions.  All  these 
and  more  items  of  expense  continually  crop  up. 
They  add  a very  considerable  sum  to  the  cost  of 
every  job.  If  the  contracting  painter  forgets  to 
charge  these  items  up  to  his  customer — no  matter 
what  method  he  pursues  in  so  charging  them,  he 
will  soon  find  himself  crawling  out  at  the  little 
end  of  the  horn.  Each  master  painter  must  de- 
termine for  himself  exactly  what  these  overhead 
charges  amount  to  in  relation  to  his  own  busi- 
ness and  govern  himself  accordingly,  in  every  job 
he  figures  on.  It  matters  little  how  we  express 
the  overhead — whether  in  a percentage  to  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  or  an  additional 
charge  to  be  added  to  the  wages  paid  per  day,  pro- 
vided a sufficient  amount  has  been  included  to 
cover  every  item  that  goes  into  these  running  ex- 
penses. Unless  the  painter  passes  the  burden  over 
to  his  customer,  he  must  pay  this  overhead  out  of 
his  own  pocket.  You  cannot  determine  your  own 
overhead  by  the  experience  of  others.  The  larger 
the  business,  as  a rule,  the  smaller  will  be  the  per- 
centage of  overhead.  But  in  calculating  your  own 
overhead,  it  is  most  important  not  to  forget  a sin- 
gle item.  You  may  be  appalled,  at  first,  at  the 
amount  of  your  running  expenses.  You  may  imag- 
ine you  cannot  meet  competition  unless  you  figure 
on  a lower  percentage.  The  only  safe  plan  is  to 
figure  every  overhead  item  in  your  estimate,  and 
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price  in  order  to  obtain  the  work,  then  cut  your 
profit.  You  cannot  possibly  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
work  below  the  sum  of  the  labor,  the  material  and 
the  overhead  charges  for  running  the  business.  The 
only  way  to  safely  reduce  the  percentage  of  over- 
head— as  determined  by  your  own  experience — is 
to  devise  some  method  by  which  you  can  save  on 
your  running  expenses  or  else  you  must  increase 
the  volume  of  business  that  you  do,  without  at  the 
same  time  increasing  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
Do  you  know  what  your  own  individual  overhead 
expenses  are?  If  not,  it  is  high  time  for  you  to 
get  busy  on  your  books  and  determine  exactly 
what  those  expenses  have  been  for  the  year  past. 
See  what  proportion  they  bear  to  the  total  volume 
of  your  business.  Or  simpler  yet,  divide  the  total 
amount  you  have  spent  for  overhead  by  the  number 
of  days  labor  that  has  been  worked  during  the  year. 
You  then  get  a fixed  sum  that  can  be  added  to  the 
amount  you  pay  your  men  per  day  in  order  to  get 
the  real  cost  to  you  of  the  day’s  work.  And  in  bill- 
ing your  customers  on  a time  and  material  job,  you 
must  charge  your  customers  the  wages  paid,  plus 
the  proportion  of  overhead,  plus  your  profit,  unless 
you  want  to  lose  money.  We  trust  we  have  made 
this  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read — so  plain 
that  it  will  induce  even  those  men  who  have 
imagined  that  they  could  do  business  without  any 
overhead  expense,  to  sit  up  and  take  notice  and  to 
reform  their  methods  of  doing  business  before  they 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 


For  the  past  twenty 
vears  or  so,  organized 
labor  has  been  able  to 
point  with  pride  to  its 
accomplishments  in  ad- 
vancing wages  and  short- 
ening the  hours  of  labor. 
Every  year  there  have  been  strikes,  or  at  least 
demands  on  the  employers,  and  although  they  may 
not  always  be  granted  in  full,  there  has  been  a 
steady  upward  tendency  in  the  cost  of  everything, 
due  to  the  increased  wage  rate  and  the  shortened 
hours  of  production.  The  labor  leaders  have  also 
secured  the  passage  of  numerous  laws  which  put 
an  added  burden  on  the  cost  of  doing  business. 
They  point  out  to  the  employers  how  easy  it  is  to 
grant  their  demands  by  passing  the  burden  along 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  and  charging  him  more 
for  the  product.  Journeymen  painters,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  bricklayers  and  others  have  obtained 
increased  wages  and  the  landlords  have  advanced 
the  rents  that  these  and  other  journeymen  have 
to  pay.  The  workers  in  the  factories  strike  and 
get  higher  pay,  and  the  cost  of  clothing,  furniture, 
pots  and  pans  and  everything  we  use  or  wear 
advances  in  proportion.  The  farmers  pay  more 
for  the  articles  they  buy,  and  the  cost  of  food  goes 
up.  The  railroads  are  compelled  to  pay  higher 
wages,  and  they  necessarily  must  ultimately  ad- 
vance freight  rates,  and  that  advance  is  added  to 
everything  we  eat  or  wear.  Is  it  not  very  like 
the  proverbial  attempt  to  lift  one’s  self  by  the  boot- 
straps? Does  the  day’s  wage  of  to-dav  buy  any 
more  or  any  better  food  or  clothing  than  it  did 
twenty  years  or  more  ago,  when  wages  were 
lower?  Invention  may  have  brought  about  im- 
provements in  living,  but  otherwise,  are  we  any 
if  you  must — or  imagine  you  must — quote  a lower 


better  off?  And  unless  men  can  really  better 
themselves;  unless  they  can  get  greater  returns 
from  their  day’s  labor  and  lay  by  more  for  the 
proverbial  rainy  day,  what  is  the  use  of  this  con- 
stant traveling  in  a circle? 


One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  practically  prof- 
itable conventions  ever 
held  by  the  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painters’ 
Association,  in  the  forty- 
seven  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, was  the  one  held  at  Atlantic  City  last  month, 
a full  report  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  Although  most  of  their  discussion  has 
to  deal  specifically  with  matters  connected  with 
the  painting  of  cars  and  locomotives,  there  were  a 
number  of  papers  that  are  broader  in  their  appli- 
cation than  the  direct  subject  to  which  they  re- 
ferred; notably  the  Test  Committee’s  report  con- 
cerning the  preservation  of  jron  and  steel,  the 
paper  referring  to  the  connection  between  railroad 
prosperity  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  two  papers  on  the  relative  advantages 
of  purchasing  special  paints,  backed  by  the  manu- 
facturers’ guarantees,  or  inviting  competitive  bids 
on  paints  made  in  accordance  with  specifications. 
The  conventions  of  this  organization  are  always 
noted  for  the  businesslike  way  in  which  their  pro- 
ceedings are  conducted.  There  is  no  waste  time, 
but  from  the  moment  the  president  raps  for  order 
until  adjournment  the  business  proceeds,  and 
everything  is  done  with  a purpose.  There  are  no 
bouquets  gratuitously  thrown  ; no  votes  of  thanks 
given  to  members  for  writing  papers.  As  one  mem- 
ber expressed  it : “It  is  their  duty  to  do  what  they 
are  told.”  In  some  respects,  the  practice  of  this 
association  might  well  be  copied  by  others.  The 
officers  are  elected  on  the  first  day,  the  contest 
being  on  the  second  vice-president,  the  other  offi- 
cers being  advanced.  Hence,  no  time  is  wasted 
in  association  politics.  All  invitations  from  dif- 
ferent cities  for  holding  the  next  convention  are 
referred  to  a committee,  who  consider  the  hotel 
accommodations  and  convenience  of  access,  and 
on  the  last  day  present  a list  of  five  names  to  be 
voted  for.  No  speeches  are  made  in  behalf  of  any 
location,  but  a ballot  is  taken  at  once  and  the  three 
places  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  are 
referred  to  the  Hotel  Committee,  who  give  prefer- 
ence in  the  order  of  votes  received,  provided  sat- 
isfactory hotel  arrangements  can  be  made. 


The  much  mooted  ques- 
RAILROAD  tion  whether  it  is  more  to 

the  interest  of  the  railroads 
PAINT  to  invite  bids  for  paints 

made  in  accordance  with 
SPECIFICATIONS,  specifications  furnished  by 

the  railroad’s  chemist  or  to 
buy  specialty  paints  made  by  well  known  manu- 
facturers and  guaranteed  by  them,  was  discussed 
at  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  con- 
vention by  two  men  well  qualified  to  speak — one  of 
them  the  master  painter  of  an  important  railroad, 
the  other  chemist  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
managed  railroads  in  the  country,  if  not  in  the 
world.  From  their  different  viewpoints,  each  one 
was  right.  The  railroad  chemist  who  draws  up  a 
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A VERY 
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paint  specification  entirely  from  a theoretical  view- 
point; who  does  not  keep  posted  on  the  constant 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  paint  manufacture  ; 
who  has  little  or  no  practical  knowledge  concerning 
paint  manufacture  or  painting,  and  does  not  call 
the  master  painter  into  consultation ; and  who  does 
not  realize  that  a chemical  formula  may  permit  the 
manufacturer  to  substitute  very  inferior  materials 
to  what  the  chemist  had  in  mind  and  yet  keep 
strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  specifications  while 
evading  the  spirit,  will  not  secure  the  greatest 
measure  of  economy,  measured  in  terms  of  service, 
for  the  railroad  company.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  chemist  who  watches  the  progress  of  paint 
manufacture;  who  keeps  posted  in  regard  to  mar- 
ket conditions ; who  recognizes  the  use  of  new  ma- 
terials and  above  all,  who  keeps  in  close  touch 
with  the  painting  department  of  his  road  and  calls 
in  the  master  painter  to  assist  in  preparing  speci- 
fications which  not  only  call  for  a given  chemical 
composition  but  which  demand  that  the  paint  shall 
fulfill  certain  service  conditions  and  physical  tests, 
can  and  probably  does  secure  better  results  for  his 
company  than  could  be  had  by  purchasing  paints 
in  the  open  market  without  rigid  specification  re- 
quirements. Nevertheless,  the  railroad  company 
that  buys  its  materials  from  a reputable  paint 
manufacturer  and  is  willing  to  pay  a fair  price  for 
paints  which  he  is  willing  to  stand  back  of  with  his 
guarantee,  will  also  secure  full  value  for  the  money 
expended  and  can  usually  depend  on  getting  satis- 
factory results. 


When  the  International 
INTERNATIONAL  Association  of  Master 

House  Painters  and  Deco- 
ASSOCIATION  rators  decided  at  the  Cin- 

cinnati convention  to  wake 
WIDE-AWAKE.  up  and  carry  on  its  af- 
fairs in  a more  business- 
like manner  than  heretofore,  the  members  budded 
better  than  they  knew  and  few  of  them  realized 
how  much  energy  they  had  injected  into  the  or- 
ganization by  their  action.  The  appointment  of  a 
secretary  with  a salary  that  justifies  him  in  prac- 
tically giving  his  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  As- 
sociation has  not  only  brought  with  it  a greater 
recognition  qf  the  trade  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  other  trade  organizations  and  asso- 
ciations, but  by  constant  effort  he  has  been  able 
to  start  the  master  painters  of  the  country  thinking 
along  lines  that  they  have  hitherto  largely  neglect- 
ed. We  refer  especially  to  methods  of  conducting 
their  business.  If  he  accomplishes  no  other  one 
thing  than  to  make  the  trade  at  large  realize  that 
no  painting  business  can  be  conducted,  no  matter 
how  small,  without  certain  overhead  expenses, 
which  bring  no  revenue,  yet  which  are  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  any  business ; if  he  has  been  able 
to  convince  the  painters  that  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  the  customer  should  pay  for  these  expenses — 
indeed  the  customer  must  pay  them  if  the  painter 
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is  to  avoid  bankruptcy,  then  all  the  investment  that 
the  Association  is  making  in  a salaried  secretary  is 
well  worth  while.  For  when  painters  generally  be- 
gin to  realize  the  need  for  taking  these  overhead 
charges  into  account,  much  of  the  cut-throat  com- 
petition that  has  been  the  bane  of  the  painting 
trade,  will  be  done  away  with.  But  the  Interna- 
tional Association  has  made  greater  strides  in 
many  other  directions  than  had  been  deemed  pos- 
sible. It  has  come  into  closer  relationship  with  the 
affiliated  State  and  local  associations  than  ever  be- 
fore and  this  means  there  is  the  possibility  of  a 
greater  co-operation  to  accomplish  reforms  needed 
by  the  trade.  Membership  in  the  International  As- 
sociation has  become  more  valuable ; it  is  more 
worth  while ; it  can  be  made  to  appeal  more  strong- 
ly to  the  leading  men  in  the  trade — and  this  should 
mean  greatly  increased  membership. 


The  discussion  of  the 
question  of  protecting  car 
roofs  of  steel  cars  against 
rust  at  the  Atlantic  City 
convention  of  the  Master 
Car  and  Locomotive 
Painters’  Association  fur- 
nishes a lesson  in  the  economy  of  spending  enough 
money  to  paint  structural  metal  work  right,  using 
the  very  best  obtainable  materials  for  the  purpose, 
instead  of  neglecting  those  places  which  are  not 
readily  seen  and  elaborating  on  the  work  done  on 
the  exposed  surfaces.  Once  the  roof  of  a steel  car 
begins  to  rust  the  corrosion  creeps  in  back  of  the 
exposed  metal  and  begins  to  eat  away  the  struc- 
ture. The  same  is  true  of  a bridge,  of  the  steel 
framework  in  a building,  indeed  of  any  structural 
metal.  Rust  is  an  insidious  enemy  and,  if  we  would 
have  safety,  we  must  protect  the  metal  surface  with 
thoroughly  tested  paints  that  will  seal  up  the  metal 
in  a waterproof  envelope.  Such  paints  can  be 
made — are  made,  in  fact.  They  cannot  be  made 
cheaply,  but  it  is  true  economy  to  spend  enough  on 
the  paint  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  much 
more  expensive  structural  metal.  It  is  indeed  ex- 
travagant to  attempt  to  make  a cheap  and  inadequate 
paint  answer  the  purpose  of  a coating  for  structural 
steel  or  iron,  when  by  so  doing  it  becomes  necessary 
to  renew  the  expensive  metal  construction  far  sooner 
than  would  be  otherwise  necessary.  This  fact  seems 
so  obvious  to  the  painter  that  it  is  strange  that  en- 
gineers, architects  and  officials  in  charge  of  metal 
structures,  whether  stationary  or  movable,  cannot 
always  be  made  to  see  the  economy  of  employing  the 
very  best  materials  and  the  most  skilled  labor  pos- 
sible to  get,  in  order  to  guard  to  the  utmost  these 
expensive  steel  structures  from  rust  and  corrosion. 
It  is  unfortunately  too  true  that  far  more  cars, 
bridges,  roofs  and  other  metal  structures  rust  out 
than  wear  out.  And  every  piece  of  structural  metal 
that  is  allowed  to  rust,  without  using  the  best  pos- 
sible means  to  prevent  such  corrosion,  is  a reproach 
to  the  men  responsible  for  its  care. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


Questions  Answered 


We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with 
painting,  decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  however, 
answer  any  question  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  waiter- — not  for  publication, 
but  as  a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  we  under- 
take to  supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine.  In- 
quiries should  be  received  not  later  than  the  tzuenti- 
eth  of  the  month  to  insure  answering  in  the  succeed- 
ing issue. 


Origin  of  Dutch  Pink. 

J.  C.  S.,  Indiana,  desires  to  know  why  the  color 
known  as  “Dutch  pink”  is  so  named,  although  it  is 
really  yellow  in  color. 

Answer:  This  color  is  of  vegetable  origin,  the 
same  as  brown  pink,  made  by  precipitating  extract 
of  quercitron  bark  or  extract  of  Persian  berries  on 
alum,  just  as  yellow  or  brown  lakes  are  made,  but 
let  down  considerably  by  adding  clay  or  whiting  to 
reduce  it  in  cast  as  against  the  much  more  ex- 
pensive yellow  lakes. 

When  made  from  the  extract  of  quercitron  bark 
it  is  also  called  English  pink  and  when  made  from 
Persian  berries  extract  it  is  called  Italian  pink. 

The  German  name  of  this  color  is  Schuettgelb, 
meaning  a yellow  lake,  much  extended  or  stretched 
by  the  addition  of  a low  priced  pigment,  such  as 
carbonate  of  lime  or  clay,  in  order  to  reduce  cost. 
The  name  given  it  in  commerce  is,  no  doubt,  due  to 
its  being  originally  made  by  German  color  makers, 
as  there  are  many  other  things  called  Dutch  when 
the  English  language  has  failed,  in  the  olden  times, 
to  describe  the  pigment  as  to  color  or  tone.  As  in 
the  mechanical  trades,  when  a reamer  does  not 
make  a hole  wide  enough,  a piece  of  steel  wire  is 
inserted  with  the  steel  reamer  for  want  of  a larger 
tool,  it  is  called  a Dutchman,  and  in  carpenter  work 
a small  plug  required  is  also  known  by  this  name, 
so  we  assume,  that  the  English  color  makers,  for 
the  want  of  some  more  descriptive  name,  called 
this  yellow  pigment  by  its  present  name,  nearly  a 
century  ago. 


To  Remore  Spots  from  Polished  Table  Tops. 

O.  M.,  Ohio,  wants  to  know  how  spots  of  white 
on  polished  table  tops  caused  by  the  spilling  of  hot 
liqu  ids  such  as  coffee,  water,  etc.,  can  be  removed. 

Answer:  Moisten  cigar  ashes  with  water  and  cover 
the  spots  with  this,  leaving  it  remain  for  some  time, 
longer  on  old  spots  than  on  fresh  ones.  Then  take 
a cork  which  has  been  charred  over  a flame  at  the 
flat  end  and  with  this  rub  briskly  over  the  spot  cov- 
ered with  the  ash  and  the  white  spots  will  disappear. 
Then  take  a soft  cloth,  moistened  with  clear  water, 
and  dry  the  surface  with  a chamois.  Finally  polish 
with  a soft  cloth  dipped  in  petroleum.  Ordinary 
water  spots  are  removed  by  covering  them  with 
dairy  salt  upon  which  is  dropped  only  enough  water 


to  moisten  the  salt  and  dissolve  it.  After  a little 
time  the  polished  surface  is  dried  with  a soft  cloth 
and  then  by  rubbing  the  spots  with  a soft  cork  the 
polish  is  restored. 


Cleaning  Gilded  Frames. 

C.  W.,  Illinois,  wishes  to  hear  of  a good  method 
for  cleaning  gilded  picture  frames  without  destroying 
the  brightness  or  luster  of  same. 

Answer:  Take  a soft  bristle  brush  and  dip  it  into 
good  alcohol  (not  wood  spirit)  to  which  a few  drops 
of  spirits  of  ammonia  have  been  added  and  brush 
over  the  frame  without,  however,  rubbing  it.  In  about 
live  or  ten  minutes  the  dirt  has  become  soft  and 
may  be  removed  by  dipping  a brush  into  rainwater. 
This  must  be  done  lightly  and  the  still  moist  frame 
laid  in  the  sun  or  on  a warm  stove  or  range  to  dry 
thoroughly.  The  frame  must  not  be  moved  about 
much  or  stood  upright,  as  that  will  produce  streaks, 
nor  must  it  be  touched  with  a cloth  or  sponge. 


Treatment  of  Linoleum  Floor  Cloth. 

M.  C.,  New  Jersey,  writes: — Will  you  please  pub- 
lish in  Questions  Answered  how  linoleum  floor  cloth 
may  be  preserved. 

Answer : Linoleum  should  never  be  washed  or 
cleaned  with  soap  and  water,  as  this  makeh  it  brittle 
and  causes  it  to  crack.  When  to  be  cleaned  do  it 
with  liquid  floor  wax  applying  same  with  a soft 
cloth  wrapped  about  a floor  brush.  This  will  pro- 
tect the  cloth  and  make  it  look  bright.  A mixture 
of  equal  parts  boile'd  linseed  oil  and  turpentine  ap- 
plied at  night  and  mopped  up  with  a cloth  next  morn- 
ing will  also  preserve  and  keep  linoleum  in  bright 
condition. 


Water  Colors  in  Tablet  Form  for  School  Children. 

A.  G.,  Russia,  asks  how  water  colors  are  prepared 
and  put  up  in  the  form  of  small  oblong  tablets,  in 
boxes,  for  the  use  of  school  children. 

Answer:  The  colors  you  refer  to  are  put  up  in 

two  ways  and  are  generally  known  as  Aquarelle 
colors.  For  the  use  of  artists  and  draughtsmen,  they 
are  put  up  in  paste,  in  small  jars,  and  are  known  as 
moist  colors,  because  they  are  in  a semi-wet  state ; 
while  for  general  use,  the  same  material  is  pressed 
into  small  oblong  cakes  or  tablets  and  any  number 
of  assorted  colors  are  put  in  boxes  with  a sliding 
cover,  with  a few  small  hair  pencils,  and  one  or  more 
porcelain  dishes  for  mixing  the  color  with  water. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  you  know  that  the 
pigments  you  wish  to  employ  in  forming  the  tablets 
must  be  impalpably  fine,  also  that,  for  the  use  of 
school  children,  they  must  be  non-poisonous  (while 
this  feature  is  not  so  important  in  the  moist  colors 
referred  to),  and,  therefore,  it  really  remains  for  us 
to  advise  you  as  to  the  best  binder  available  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  water,  which  forms  the 
medium  to  hold  the  pigment  (color)  in  tablet  or 
cake  form.  Tt  stands  to  reason  that  the  binder  must 
be  of  a nature  that  makes  it  soluble  in  water  and 
while  gum  tragacanth  can  be  used  in  admixture  with 
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gum  arabic,  it  is  safest  to  use  the  latter  alone.  Dex- 
trine may  be  used  as  a substitute  for  gum  arabic, 
but  it  is  not  as  safe  as  gum  arabic  or  gum  Senegal. 
To  keep  the  solution  of  gum  arabic  from  souring  or 
molding,  ten  drops  of  the  oil  of  cloves  or  alcohol 
added  to  one  quart  of  the  solution  will  be  sufficient. 
In  order  to  make  these  colors  mix  well  with  water 
and  spread  smoothly  and  uniformly,  a small  portion 
of  prepared  beef  gall  is  added,  but  we  regret  to  say, 
that  we  cannot  furnish  any  formulas  for  mixing  the 
pastes,  and,  therefore,  you  will  have  to  work  these 
out  by  practical  trial.  We  should  say  that  you  must 
not  use  any  colors  that  consist  of  lead  or  copper 
compounds,  or  any  that  are  liable  to  poison,  as  chil- 
dren are  very  apt  to  be  careless  in  their  use,  even  if 
they  are  cautioned.  Thus  earth  and  mineral  colors 
and  vegetable  colors  are  really  the  materials  available 
for  your  purpose,  while  chrome  yellows,  chrome 
greens,  verdigris,  Paris  green,  aniline  colors,  anti- 
mony, Chinese  or  Russian  blue,  Naples  yellow, 
Cinnebar,  and  the  like,  should  be  omitted  from  your 
assortment.  If  you  wish  to  prepare  these  colors  on 
a large  scale  for  the  trade  you  will  require  a me- 
chanical mixing  device,  as  well  as  moulds  to  press 
the  tablets  into  shape  and  to  dry  the  same  by  mod- 
erate heat. 

Use  just  enough  gum  in  your  water  to  keep  the 
tablets  from  crumbling  and  be  careful  not  to  use 
it  in  excess. 


Removing  Shellac  Varnish  from  Buff  Bricks. 

C.  G.  R.,  Pennsylvania,  wants  to  know  what  will 
remove  shellac  varnish  that  has  become  hard  on  buff 
bricks  without  soiling  the  bricks. 

Answer:  Saturate  the  shellac  well  with  wood  al- 

cohol, use  a stiff  brush  and  rub  the  spots  well,  then 
wipe  with  a cloth,  moistened  with  the  wood  alcohol, 
to  remove  the  redissolved  shellac,  then  wipe  with  a 
dry  cloth.  Go  over  it  as  many  times  as  you  find 
necessary.  If  you  have  any  varnish  remover  on 
hand,  use  this  to  soften  the  shellac,  then  wipe  up 
as  directed  by  the  directions  on  package. 

Gold  Leaf  Signs  on  Store  Windows  Under  Dif- 
ferent Conditions. 

R.  B.,  Canada,  writes:  We  have  had  some  unfor- 

tunate experience  in  trying  to  keep  a gold  leaf  sign 
on  the  show  window  of  a fruit  and  ice  cream  parlor. 
For  some  years  this  store  was  occupied  by  a real 
estate  broker  and  there  was  no  trouble  with  the  gold 
leaf  sign,  but  when  it  was  changed  to  the  above  busi- 
ness we  had  to  put  new  letters  in  the  show  windows 
and  now,  after  a few  months,  the  gilt  letters  are 
peeling.  The  owner  of  the  store  claims  that  he  uses 
only  clear  water  for  washing  the  window.  But  the 
window  is  always  filled  with  fruit  and  one  of  our 
men  says  that  the  window  seems  to  be  coated  with 
a syrup  coating.  What  is  best  to  back  up  gold 
letters  on  glass? 

Answer:  Have  the  glass  washed  with  alcohol, 

denatured  will  do,  which  will  keep  it  free  from 
moistures  and  clean  it  with  chamois  skin  and  tissue 
paper.  The  fruit  necessarily  will  emit  moisture  and 
this  is  going  to  give  a haze  to  the  glass,  which,  how- 
ever, will  not  harm  the  gold  leaf,  so  long  as  it  is 
well  backed  up  as  follows.  Mix  up  dry  lampblack, 
that  is  free  from  grease,  with  quick  rubbing  varnish 
to  a soft  pastel  and  mix  with  turps  to  make  it  work 
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freely  and  even.  This  will  dry  flat.  For  the  next 
coat,  mix  your  color,  flat  black  or  otherwise,  with 
enough  rubbing  varnish  to  dry  with  egg  shell  gloss. 
After  48  hours  wash  the  last  coat  with  a damp 
chamois  skin  and  then  apply  a coat  of  best  spar  var- 
nish. This  is  a simple  way,  but  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

White  Shellac  Varnish  Turning  Gray  on  Oak  and 
Green  on  Oregon  Pine. 

U.  F.  Co.,  California,  in  sending  sample  of  white 
shellac  varnish,  writes  as  follows : — Under  separate 
cover  we  are  mailing  you  a four-ounce  bottle  of 
white  shellac  varnish,  which  is  part  of  a five-gallon 
lot,  purchased  from  a local  dealer  here.  This  was 
used  on  an  oak  floor,  which  haci  been  carefully  filled 
with  paste  filler,  then  waxed  over  the  diellac.  In 
one  room  the  varnish  was  used  over  Oregon  pine. 
When  the  shellac  had  been  applied  for  an  hour  the 
oak  floors  became  an  ashen  hue,  as  if  they  were 
fumed  with  ammonia  vapors,  while  the  pine  assumed 
the  hue  of  green  olive.  Can  you  tell  us  the  reason 
for  this? 

Answer:  Your  sample  has  come  to  hand,  but, 

we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  bottle  in  the  mailing  case 
was  broken  in  transit.  Yet  there  was  enough  of  the 
“so-called”  shellac  in  the  mailing  case  to  enable  us 
to  compare  it  with  pure  white  shellac  varnish.  If 
we  say  that  it  is  about  the  worst  specimen  of  shellac 
varnjish  we  have  ever  examined,  we  are  putting  it 
mild.  While  true  white  shellac  dissolved  in  either 
wood  or  denatured  alcohol  dries  with  a clear  and 
nearly  transparent  film  in  from  one  to  two  hours, 
your  sample  does  not  set  up  even  in  eight  hours, 
nor  dry  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  it  should,  and  is 
opaque,  as  if  it  were  mixed  with  some  kind  of  pig- 
ment, which,  owing  to  the  loss  from  breakage  of 
bottle,  we  cannot  determine.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a 
very  poor  substitution  for  white  or  bleached  shellac 
varnish  and  unfit  for  use  not  only  on  floors,  but  on 
any  kind  of  woodwork. 


Apple  Green  Paint  Fading  and  Losing  Gloss  on 
Exposure  During  the  Hot  Season. 

S.  H.  S.,  New  York,  writes: — During  last  May  I 
painted  the  trim  of  a stucco  house  apple  green,  using 
pure  lead,  linseed  oil,  turps  and  very  little  drier,  two 
coats.  Have  recently  noticed  that  on  the  south  and 
west  sides  of  house  the  color  has  faded  and  the  gloss 
of  the  paint  has  disappeared,  and  it  is  mottled  in 
places.  On  the  north  and  east  sides,  the  paint  shows 
up  with  full  gloss  and  is  in  fine  condition.  Have 
also  noticed  jobs  done  by  other  painters  in  the  same 
locality,  where  the  gloss  disappeared  within  two  or 
three  weeks  after  completion.  Can  you  give  some 
light  on  the  subject? 

Answer:  The  brand  of  white  lead  you  mention 

has:  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  loss  of  gloss,  on 
the  contrary,  the  gloss  in  paint  is  more  or  less  due 
to  the  proportion  of  oil  used  in  the  paint,  and  the 
lead  you  mention  requires  more  oil  for  spreading  than 
any  other  brand  we  know  of.  From  your  statement 
we  simply  conclude  that  the  loss  of  gloss  in  your 
apple  green  colored  paint  was  due  to  the  southern 
and  western  exposures  during  the  summer  months 
and  the  fading  of  the  color  is  partly  due  to  the  same 
cause  and  partly  to  the  appearance,  caused  by  the 
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loss  of  gloss.  You  can  prove  this  latter  theory  to  be 
correct  by  going  over  the  faded  portion  with  a mix- 
ture of  three-quarters  boiled  linseed  oil  and  one- 
quarter  turpentine,  when  you  will  find  some,  though 
not  all,  of  the  color  coming  back.  Perhaps  you,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  other  painters,  have  used  more 
turpentine  for  easy  spreading  than  is  permissible  for 
exterior  painting. 

Painting  Plastered  Walls  and  Ceilings  with  Oil 
Paint  Over  Calcimine. 

C.  W.  B.,  Wisconsin,  wants  to  know  the  best  way 
to  treat  plastered  walls  and  ceilings  that  have  been 
coated  with  calcimine  without  stopping  suction,  so 
that  the  first  coat  of  the  oil  paint  will  not  show 
laps. 

Answer : Use  a glue  size  fairly  warm,  to  which 

a little  alum  dissolved  in  water  should  be  added. 
Two  ounces  of  alum,  dissolved  in  one-half  pint  of 
hot  water,  is  sufficient  for  one  gallon  of  the  glue 
size.  In  mixing  the  alum  solution  with  the  size, 
have  both  size  and  solution  of  same  temperature  to 
keep  the  glue  from  curdling.  For  first  coat  over 
the  size  use  pure  white  lead,  thinned  with  raw  oil  and 
turps,  equal  parts,  and  finish  as  desired,  flat  or  in 
gloss. 


Staining  Oak  in  Black  and  Filling  Grain  in  White. 

A.  L.  P.,  Pennsylvania,  says  that  he  used  a 
black  stain  on  oak.  The  stain  was  made  from  nut 
gall,  logwood  extract,  copperas  and  iron  filings, 
Chinese  blue  and  vinegar,  and  it  was  intended  to  fin- 
ish the  wood  in  black  with  natural  wood  filler  in  the 
grain.  Two  coats  of  the  black  stain  were  given,  mak- 
ing a good  job,  apparently,  but  to  make  sure  of  the 
stain  being  fast,  a coat  of  very  thin  white  shellac  was 
applied,  then  the  white  filler,  but  after  sanding  down, 
the  stain  was  found  to  pull  up  some,  and  another  coat 
of  white  shellac,  one  part  of  this  to  four  parts  wood 
alcohol,  was  applied  and  within  ten  minutes  the  work 
turned  a purple  color.  This  was  not  noticeable  after 
the  first  coat  of  shellac,  and  do  you  think  it  possible 
that  the  acid  in  the  stain  affected  the  second  coat  of 
shellac  varnish?  Also  is  it  possible  to  rub  varnished 
work  to  a dull  finish  with  fine  emery  in  water  or  oil? 
I find  that  rubbing  with  pumice  and  oil  produces  too 
bright  a finish,  after  cleaning  off. 

Answer:  Your  stain  was  all  right,  so  far  as  it 
went,  but  you  made  a mistake  in  putting  shellac  var- 
nish over  it,  before  filling,  and  possibly  in  using  two 
coats  of  stain  in  too  quick  succession.  The  shellac 
should  have  been  applied  after  the  filler  was  wiped 
off.  Another  mistake  was  to  try  and  hold  down  the 


stain  with  your  diluted  shellac,  using  four  parts  wood 
alcohol  to  one  part  shellac.  Wood  alcohol  is  a good 
means  to  raise  stains  or  varnish  and  in  your  case  it 
lifted  the  Chinese  blue  in  your  stain,  producing  the 
purple  effect.  The  small  percentage  of  acetic  acid 
(vinegar)  in  your  stain  had  no  effect  on  the  shellac. 
You  need  use  no  emery  for  obtaining  a dead  finish  on 
varnish,  use  ground  pumice  and  water. 


Priming  Artist’s  Canvas,  Absorbent  and  Opaque. 

A.  M.  C.  wants  formulas  for  priming  artist’s  can- 
vas, both  absorbent  (translucent)  and  non-absorbent 
(opaque). 

Answer:  This  is  a difficult  problem,  as  the  ar- 

tists are  not  agreed  as  to  the  proper  priming  or  siz- 
ing of  their  canvas.  The  old  way  was  to  use  a size 
or  solution  of  gelatine  or  glue,  as  free  of  coloring 
matter  as  possible,  with  enough  whiting  to  hide  the 
texture  of  the  canvas.  This  was  held  so  as  to  be 
absorbent,  while  for  non-absorbent  canvas,  a second 
coating,  composed  of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil,  was 
given.  Sometimes  this  second  coating  was  dusted 
with  dry  zinc  white  before  it  became  dry.  This  latter 
process  was  to  keep  the  picture  from  becoming  dis- 
colored by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  noxious  gases, 
in  the  dark  especially.  The  best  results  were  had 
by  stretching  the  canvas  over  a frame,  then  applying 
a thin  coat  of  glue  or  gelatine  size  with  a suitable 
brush. 

When  the  size  has  dried,  which  may  be  made  to 
dry  more  rapidly  by  the  addition  of  a small  portion 
of  zinc  sulphate  in  solution  with  water,  then  mix  one 
part  of  weight  of  dry  lead  with  two  parts  whiting,  a 
trifle  of  litharge  and  zinc  sulphate,  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  raw  and  boiled  linseed  oil  and  tinted  with 
burnt  umber  or  lampblack  for  a neutral  ground  made 
fairly  stiff.  Before  using  this,  go  over  the  glue  size, 
stippling,  but  not  saturating  it,  with  raw  oil,  as  thin 
as  possible,  using  some  drier.  When  this  is  nearly 
dry  take  the  white  lead  and  whiting  solution,  apply- 
ing it  as  thin  as  possible  with  a large  palette  knife, 
then,  before  it  has  dried,  go  over  it  with  a sash  tool 
of  good  size,  laying  off  the  paint  in  such  a way  that 
it  will  not  show  the  texture  of  the  canvas. 

The  latest  priming  or  ground  for  artist’s  canvas, 
however,  is  to  saturate  the  canvas  with  milk  and 
apply  a material  prepared  by  slaking  pure  burnt  lime 
with  water,  adding  to  the  hot  lime  some  beeswax  and 
linseed  oil.  This  mixture  is  put  through  a paint 
mill  with  one  and  one-half  times  its  weight  of  case- 
in, and  after  being  applied,  it  is  smoothed  down 
on  the  canvas  in  the  usual  way,  and  upon  this  ground 
oil  color  or  distemper  colors  will  work  excellently. 
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Successful  Career  of  Linton  & Fowler 


An  Interview  with  One  of  Philadelphia’s  Leading  Master  Painters. 


By  George  Wilfred  Wright. 


THERE  are  not  many  master  painters  who 
can  point  back  to  the  early  forties  as  a 
time  when  their  business  was  established. 
It  is  a still  greater  achievement  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  business  has  been  successfully  prosecuted 
from  the  year  it  first  began.  Seventy-two  years 
is  a stretch  of  time  in  which  many  interesting 
changes  will  occur;  and  after  learning  from  Charles 
H.  Fowler  that  this  concern,  of  which  he  is  the 
present  head,  was  established  in  1844,  I believed 
there  were  many  interesting  facts  about  painting 
which  he  could  tell  me  for  the  benefit  of  the  read- 
ers of  The  Painters  Magazine.  When  first  asked 
to  talk  for  publication,  Mr.  Fowler  rather  hesitated, 
saying  that  he  was  something  like  the  Quakers — 
he  did  more  thinking  than  talking.  This  remark 
only  deepened  my  desire  to  gain  an  interview ; for 
it  is  only  the  thinking  men  that  ever  accomplish 
anything  worth  recording,  or  who  really  have  any 
information  valuable  enough  to  pass  on  to  others. 

“This  business,”  began  Mr.  Fowler,  “was 
brought  into  existence  by  my  uncle,  Mr.  Linton, 
who  succeeded  in  gaining  a good  living  from  it 
when  Philadelphia  was  a much  smaller  city  than 
now,  and,  furthermore,  when  paints  and  painting 
generally,  as  a business,  was  handled  quite  dif- 
ferently than  at  the  present  time.  I came  here  as 
an  apprentice  in  1874  and  learned  the  painting 
trade  and  worked  at  it.  In  1886  I was  admitted 
into  partnership  and  have  ever  since  been  closely 
identified  with  this  shop.  When  my  uncle  died  I 
took  the  entire  business  over  and  now  have  my 
brother  and  my  two  sons  here  with  me.” 

“You  undoubtedly  see  sweeping  changes  in  busi- 
ness methods  and  management  in  every  line,”  said 
the  writer,  “but  you  notice  it  more  especially  in 
the  paint  trade  and  very  much  in  the  last  ten 
years.”  “Yes,”  assented  Mr.  Fowler,  “the  greatest 
changes  have  taken  place  in  our  line,  but  I am 
free  to  say  that  practically  every  change  has  been 
for  the  better.” 

“Can  you  give  some  specific  instances  of  im- 
provement in  the  paint  trade,  that  is,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  master  painter,  or  the  practical 
man?”  asked  the  writer.  To  thi3  question  Mr. 
Fowler  replied,  “Painting  has  become  more  on  a 
scientific  basis  than  ever  before  and  the  manu- 
facture and  the  handling  of  paint  are  far  more  ad- 
vanced than  in  former  days.  There  is  also  more 
co-operation  between  the  manufacturers  today 
than  there  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  The  manu- 
facturers will  do  almost  anything  they  can,  within 
reason,  to  help  the  practical  painter,  because  they 
find  it  pays  all  concerned  far  better  to  have  genuine 
co-operation  than  antagonism. 

“The  contracting  painter  is  the  natural  outlet 
for  the  producer,  and  he  realizes  that,  to  create 
and  maintain  a market  for  the  goods  he  makes, 
they  must  suit  us  and  must  be  of  such  a good 
grade  that  we  can  readily  recommend  their  use  on 


any  painting  job  we  have.  For  instance,  suppose 
.1  want  a special  paint  made  up;  it  may  be  a con- 
tract where  several  barrels  will  be  needed  and  the 
owner  requests  a certain  shade  and  requires  a spe- 
cial grade  of  paint.  The  manufacturer  will  make 
up  exactly  what  I want  and  thereby  assist  me  to 
retain  the  patronage  of  the  owner  of  the  building 
I am  to  paint.” 

It  is  evident  to  any  practical  man  that  this  is 


Charles  H.  Fowler. 


the  proper  attitude  for  the  paint  manufacturer  to 
assume  toward  the  contracting  painter,  and  when 
all  lines  of  trade  are  brought  into  such  harmonious 
relations,  there  will  be  less  loss  and  less  friction 
and  better  and  bigger  successes  in  the  business 
than  we  now  have.  While  we  were  considering 
these  questions,  Mr.  Fowler  desired  that  I look- 
over  his  establishment  and  observe  how  they  were 
equipped  to  handle  any  size  contract,  no  matter 
where  it  came  from. 

The  office  of  Linton  & Fo  vler  is  located  at  605 
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North  Eighth  street.  The  best  systems  for  handling 
business  have  been  installed  and  every  advantage 
to  facilitate  the  speedy  execution  of  orders  is  care- 
fully followed.  In  the  rear  of  the  main  office  is 
a private  office,  while  adjoining  is  a sampling  and 
mixing  room,  where  also  considerable  glass  is 
stored.  In  the  extreme  rear  is  the  large  stock  and 
equipment  department,  where  every  sort  of  scaf- 
folding and  ladder  contrivance  is  kept  ready  to  load 
on  the  truck  for  use,  wherever  wanted.  A vehicle 
entrance  to  this  part  of  the  establishment  is  on 


ribbed  policy  to  do  everything  for  our  customers 
that  can  be  done  with  paint,  and  we  have  found  it 
has  paid  to  conduct  our  business  along  this  line.” 
A fireproof  room  in  the  rear  of  this  sign  shop 
served  as  a storage  for  oils  and  similar  painting 
supplies;  six  huge  tanks  of  linseed  oil  were  kept 
here  ready  for  use  whenever  needed.  In  the  cellar 
good  sized  stocks  of  paint  and  supplies  were  on 
hand  to  meet  the  demand  for  large  contracts,  many 
of  which  come  from  out  of  the  city.  The  cellars 
between  the  two  buildings  are  connected  by  a tun- 


Here  is  Where  Charles  H.  Foxoler  Figures  Out  His  Profits. 


Green  street,  directly  around  the  corner  from  the 
office. 

Adjoining  the  office  on  the  left  is  the  sign  paint- 
ing department.  Here  a complete  sign  painting 
shop  is  kept  going  under  the  management  of  a 
competent  and  experienced  sign  man.  The  writer 
expressed  surprise  that  a sign  painting  department 
would  be  worth  keeping  up,  in  connection  with  the 
other  lines,  which  it  seemed  would  necessarily  pay 
better  because  of  their  broader  scope.  To  this,  Mr. 
Fowler  said  lie  found  it  paid  to  cover  as  broad  a 
line  of  work  as  possible.  '‘No  matter,”  he  con- 
tinued, “what  people  want,  in  painting  or  decorat- 
ing, we  can  meet  their  requirements.  And  it’s  this 
big,  broad  service  that  holds  a customer  when  you 
once  get  him,  and  prevents  him  from  being  cap- 
tured by  competitors.  We  have  made  it  a roek- 


nel,  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  features  that  Mr. 
Fowler  has  devised  for  the  quick  handling  of  work. 
While  standing  in  one  of  these  large,  light  cellars, 
commenting  on  the  plan  and  layout  of  the  storage 
capacity,  Mr.  Fowler  called  my  attention  to  the 
enamels  that  were  on  the  market  today,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  variations  and  changes  in  prices  of 
the  present,  which  make  it  so  difficult  to  estimate 
accurately  on  a job.  He  showed  two  stocks  in 
the  store  room,  one  an  imported  enamel,  the  other 
a first-class  domestic  product,  which  was  quoted 
in  that  morning's  mail  at  $4.25  per  gallon  ; the  im- 
ported enamel  was  $(1.25  per  gallon.  I asked  if 
there  was  as  much  difference  in  the  quality  as 
there  was  in  the  price.  He  replied  that  there  was 
but  very  little  difference  between  the  grades,  but 
that  certain  customers  they  had  wanted  the  im- 
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ported  enamels  used  in  their  dwellings,  and  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand  of  that  class  of  patronage 
this  brand  was  always  carried  in  stock. 

“When  you  have  a customer  that  insists  on  a 
certain  brand  or  make  of  paint,  why  can’t  you 
sidetrack  them  on  something  different?”  asked  the 
writer.  To  this  question  Mr.  Fowler  stated  that  it 
was  poor  policy  to  change  a customer’s  demands, 
unless  there  was  something  altogether  wrong 
about  the  painting  job  under  consideration.  We 
then  show  him  better  combinations  and  why  his 
selection  would  not  work  out  satisfactorily.  Any 
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informed  (rather  a bold  thing  to  say  down  South). 
He  said  I had  my  nerve  with  me,  or  something  of 
that  sort,  but  it  didn’t  make  a.xvf  difference,  the 
sample  he  was  showing  me  had  been  given  three 
coats  and  rubbed ; any  practical  man  could  see  that. 
He  said  no  more  then,  but  the  next  day  he  came 
around  where  I was  with  better  information.  ‘Say, 
your  name  is  Fowler,  isn’t  it?’  ‘Yes.’  ‘And  you’re 
from  Philadelphia,  aren’t  you?’  ‘Yes.’  ‘Well,  that 
sample  I showed  you  had  more  than  one  coat,  as 
you  said ; I had  gotten  it  mixed  up  with  other 
samples,  and  my  company  set  me  straight  on  it. 


Showing  a Neat  ancl  Orderly  Arrangement  for  the  Storage  of  Ropes,  Ladders  and  Scaffolding. 


customer  can  always  be  made  to  see  the  practical 
side  of  these  matters  if  they  are  handled  diplo- 
matically.” 

“In  what  way,”  queried  the  writer,  “do  you  find 
that  painters,  such  as  yourself,  can  best  keep 
abreast  of  the  times  and  be  fully  ‘prepared  to  meet 
the  varying  conditions  of  business?”  “Keep  post- 
ed on  what’s  going  on,”  was  the  quick  reply,  “both 
by  reading  and  by  attending  conventions.  Some- 
times you’ll  not  only  gain  knowledge  yourself,  but 
you  will  often  help  some  one  else.  A few  years 
ago,  while  attending  the  International  Convention 
of  Master  Painters,  at  New  Orleans,  a young  fel- 
low was  showing  me  an  enamel  for  woodwork.  He 
asserted  that  the  piece  of  wood  on  which  the 
sample  was  shown  had  but  one  coat.  I told  him 
he  was  either  a liar  or  that  he  had  been  wrongfully 


I see  you  know  something  about  your  business.’ 
‘Yes,  1 ought  to,  I’ve  been  in  it  for  forty  years.’  ” 

This  incident  was  related  to  merely  show  how 
necessary  it  is  for  the  painter  to  be  so  familiar  with 
his  various  lines  of  paints  and  finishes  that  no  one 
could  trip  him  up,  whether  at  a convention  away 
from  home  or  at  work  on  a contract  in  his  own 
town.  Mr.  Fowler  is  warm  in  his  praise  of  the 
value  of  conventions  to  the  practical  painter.  He 
has  missed  but  one  in  his  many  years  at  the  paint- 
ing business.  This  was  at  Cincinnati  in  1916,  dur- 
ing a time  when  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  go. 

In  the  matter  of  advertising,  so  far  as  the  manu- 
facturers are  concerned,  Mr.  Fowler  finds  their 
efforts  a great  help  to  business.  He  reads  adver- 
tisements and  believes  in  advertising  and  finds  the 
trade  papers  of  value  as  an  advertising  medium, 
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and  also  as  a medium  to  keep  the  painting  interests 
closely  banded  together.  He  states  that  manufac- 
turers, who  keep  their  dealers  well  supplied  with 
samples  and  good  advertising  matter,  are  helping 
to  build  business  not  only  for  the  dealer,  but  for 
themselves.  "Often  when  a man  comes  in  here 
with  a vague  idea  as  to  just  what  he  wants  for  his 
house  in  the  shape  of  a new  coat  of  paint,  I simply 
get  out  my  sample  books  furnished  by  the  manufac- 
turer, and  in  a very  few  moments  he  finds  some  color 
combination  that  he  likes.  It  simplifies  our  work  in 
this  respect  and  enables  the  customer  to  see  what  his 
property  will  look  like  when  finished.” 

From  the  statement  made  in  the  first  part  of  our 
interview,  I learned  that  the  Linton  & Fowler  con- 
cern “go  anywhere  for  business.”  As  big  as  Phila- 
delphia has  grown,  it  does  not  set  the  limit  for 
this  enterprising  firm.  Very  excellent  examples  of 
their  work  may  be  seen  in  two  large  offices  and 
mercantile  buildings  of  recent  construction.  One  is 
the  First  National  Bank  Building,  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
a twelve-story  structure  of  very  modern  design  and 
fine  architectural  skill ; the  other  is  the  newly  erect- 
ed freight  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in 
Philadelphia.  The  New  Jersey  contract  was  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Fowier’s  brother,  and  was  finished 
to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  owners  and  the  credit 
of  the  contracting  painter. 

It  is  rare  that  a contractor  in  the  painting  and 
decorating  business  attempts  to  handle  more  than 
his  own  particular  line.  But  this  concern  will  con- 
tract to  do  everything  about  a place  that  needs  to 
be  done,  in  order  to  put  it  in  first-class  shape. 
Speaking  on  this  phase  of  their  business,  Mr.  Fowl- 
er remarked  that  they  frequently  have  customers 
come  to  them  who  desire  their  premises  entirely 
redecorated  and  many  parts  of  the  building  re- 
paired or  remodeled.  Instead  of  going  to  the  car- 
penter or  mason,  or  other  building  tradesmen,  and 
giving  a contract  to  each  one  to  attend  to  the  work 
in  their  respective  lines,  the  whole  job  is  given  to 
the  decorator,  who  calls  in  the  concerns  he  wishes 
to  do  the  work  and  is  responsible  for  the  entire  job 
until  it  is  turned  over  to  the  owner,  completed  and 
paid  for. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  it  takes  a broad  gauge 
man  and  a concern  of  no  small  proportion  to  handle 
a proposition  successfully,  where  so  much  addi- 
tional work  is  involved  ; but  the  Linton  & Fowler 
shop  has  been  able  to  render  highly  efficient  ser- 
vice in  this  way,  to  a wide  and  increasing  patron- 
age. “Oftentimes,”  Mr.  Fowler  remarked,  “we  mix 
our  own  colors  and  finishes  for  a certain  line  of 
work  that  we  have  on  hand  and  get  better  results 
than  if  we  used  some  of  those  prepared  by  the  man- 
ufacturer; we  are  here  on  the  ground  and  know 
exactly  what  we  require.  Then  again,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  get  the  same  effect  on  the 
various  kinds  of  woods  we  are  forced  to  work  on.” 

Asked  to  give  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  he 
turned  to  a door  leading  outside  into  an  alley. 
“This  door,”  he  continued,  “ has  a blister  here  and 
there  on  it  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  rid 
of  them  ; some  one  inexperienced  may  think  the 
trouble  is  in  the  paint  or  the  way  and  conditions 
through  which  it  is  applied.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  wood  is  at  fault.  It  may  be  a swamp 
growth,  in  which  moisture  is  concealed,  or  some 
other  condition  is  encountered  that  prevents  the 
pigment  from  forming  a flat,  even  surface  over  the 


wood.  A painter  has  to  study  all  these  effects  and 
be  prepared  to  explain  them  to  questioning  patrons 
whenever  the  occasion  arises.” 

This  clear-minded  proprietor  keenly  observed 
the  expense  connected  with  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness today  as  compared  with  former  times.  The 
matter  of  transporting  material  and  equipment 
from  one  local  point  to  another  came  up.  “We 
keep  two  automobiles,”  said  Mr.  Fowler,  “but  all 
our  heavy  trucking  is  done  by  the  city  teamsters. 
It  does  not  pay  us  to  maintain  a team  or  an  auto 
truck  for  this  kind  of  work.  In  the  matter  of 
running  around,  looking  after  work  and  making 
small  deliveries,  we  use  a Ford.  It’s  inexpensive 
and  saves  a great  deal  of  time  and  better  insures 
our  attention  on  the  various  contracts  going  on 
constantly.” 

The  labor  question  has  absorbed  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Fowler’s  shop,  as  it  has  so  many  other  pro- 
gressive master  painters  in  every  large  city.  “There 
is  no  doubt  but  the  labor  union  is  advantageous  to 
those  belonging  to  it,  if  it  is  managed  right.  In- 
stances, however,  are  so  frequent  where  the  labor 
unions  have  tried  to  coerce  the  employer  into  an 
agreement  that  the  cause  of  the  working  man  has 
been  injured  many  a time,”  Mr.  Fowler  remarked. 
“At  other  times  the  discontent  of  labor  in  various 
industries  is  well  grounded  and  should  be  in- 
vestigated, but  in  many  cases  it  is  unmistakably 
in  the  wrong.  No  painters’  organization  should 
come  to  an  employer  and  force  him  to  keep  an  in- 
competent man  merely  because  he  belongs  to  a 
union.  Good  men  we  are  always  ready  to  hire,  and 
no  skillful  painter  need  ever  be  out  of  a job  who 
works  here,  in  fact,  they  are  always  in  demand. 
There  has  been  an  effort  to  make  the  Philadelphia 
Master  Painters’  Association  acknowledge  the 
union,  but  so  far  they  have  been  overwhelmingly 
unsuccessful.  There  are  about  7.000  journeyman 
painters  in  this  city,  and  about  1,000  of  them  are 
union  men.  These  men  who  belong  to  no  organi- 
zation have  plenty  of  work  and  are  fully  as  well 
paid  as  those  who  claim  to  be  union  men.  In  our 
shop  we  employ  either  one  so  long  as  they  do 
good  work  and  give  satisfaction.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  the  future  of  the  paint 
trade,  especially  from  the  viewpoint  of  a master 
painter?”  was  my  final  question  to  this  success- 
ful all-around  painter.  “As  I see  it,”  he  comment- 
ed, “the  future  of  the  painter  is  a bright  one.  There 
is  a greater  demand  for  paint  today  than  ever  and 
the  processes  for  manufacture  are  better  than  they 
were  years  ago.  There  is  one  thing  we  should  all 
remember,  and  that  is — a general  co-operation  and 
working  together  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  trade.  This  harmony  of  interest- 
ing all  branches  of  the  trade,  both  in  the  city  and 
throughout  the  nation,  will  be  of  vast  benefit  to 
every  one  engaged  in  this  business.  What  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  past  is  encouraging,  but 
we  must  keep  the  idea  of  progress  constantly  be- 
fore us  for  the  future.” 

Asked  if  he  had  any  counsel  for  the  aspiring 
young  men  who  are  in  the  painting  trade  today  to 
win  fame ‘or  fortune,  he  replied; — “If  the  young 
men  of  today  are  seeking  a fortune  in  the  painting 
business  they  are  looking  in  the  wrong  place.” 
“Well  then,  we  won’t  call  it  a fortune,  but  what  is 
the  best  way  to  achieve  success  in  this  trade?”  asked 
the  writer.  “There  is  no  royal  road  to  success,” 
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returned  this  veteran  of  the  trade.  “Work  is  the 
only  way  1 have  ever  found  to  get  ahead,  and  the 
man  or  boy  that  works  hard  will  surely  succeed. 
The  oportunities  are  as  great  as  they  ever  were  for 
the  one  who  will  prepare  to  embrace  them.” 
Linton  & Fowler  are  one  of  the  older  establish- 
ments which  has  kept  pace  with  the  age,  and  be- 
cause they  will  not  let  modern  methods  relegate 
them  to  the  rear  is  the  reason  of  their  growing 
business  and  constantly  increasing  patronage. 
They  are  a first-class  specimen  of  progressive  and 
forward  movement  in  the  paint  trade  of  their 
city. 
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Charles  H.  Fowler  has  served  as  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  local  association,  and  also  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  of -Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators.  For  many  years  he  has 
represented  Pennsylvania  on  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  International  Association,  and  by  his  clear 
thinking  and  conservative  judgment,  allied  with  a 
real  progressive  spirit,  he  has  assisted  in  guiding 
that  organization  in  many  difficult  problems  that 
have  arisen  from  time  to  time,  and  has  had  much 
to  do  with  shaping  the  policy  that  has  caused  it  to 
reach  its  present  high  standing  in  the  business  as- 
sociations of  the  country. 


A Talk  With  the  Veteran  Painter 

Who  Tells  Something  About  Brushes  and  the  Proper  Application  of  Paint — Differences 
in  Journeymen  and  a Suggestion  for  Grading  Them — Cheap  Competition  and  the 

Lack  of  Knowledge  of  Costs. 


UO  O a man  over  in  Philadelphia  has  been  criti- 
cising  my  last  talk  with  you,”  said  the  Vet- 
eran  Painter  to  The  Magazine  Reporter,  one 
morning  last  month.  “I  did  think  I would  like  to 
answer  him  with  a lot  of  facts  in  my  own  experi- 
ence, but  I have  mislaid  my  statistics,  and,  after  all, 
perhaps  there  would  be  little  use,  for  I would  be 
talking  of  my  experience  here  in  Elizabeth,  while  he 
may  have  entirely  different  conditions  to  contend 
with  in  Philadelphia.” 

“Mr.  Gardner  made  a report  on  some  of  those  cases 
of  paint  washing  that  your  critic  speaks  of,”  an- 
swered the  Reporter,  “and  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  trouble  was  due  more  to  improperly  aged 
linseed  oil  or  to  oil  containing  micro-organisms  which 
affected  the  paint  than  to  the  pigment.” 

“I  have  noticed,”  said  the  Veteran,  “that  when  a 
house  is  painted  with  Calcutta  oil  you  would  get  a 
better  result  than  when  American  oil  is  used.” 

“But  you  would  find  it  pretty  hard  to  get  any  Cal- 
cutta oil  nowadays,”  replied  the  Reporter,  “and  even 
if  you  could  get  any,  you  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
a pretty  high  price  for  it.  The  great  trouble  is  that 
this  country  is  not  raising  enough  flaxseed  to  satisfy 
our  own  demands  for  linseed  oil  and  we  have  to 
depend  on  the  Argentine  seed  for  a fairly  good  per- 
centage of  our  oil  requirements,  and  owing  to  the 
soil  or  climatic  conditions,  the  Argentine  seed  pro- 
duces an  oil  that  does  not  dry  as  well  as  one  made 
from  American  seed,  and  which  probably  is  inferior 
in  durability.  But  we  have  to  use  some  Argentine 
seed  because  we  cannot  get  anything  else.” 

“I  think  one  great  cause  of  faulty  paint  at  the 
present  time,”  said  the  old  gentleman,  “is  the  habit 
that  architects  have  of  specifying  two  heavy  coats  of 
paint.  I have  always  found  that  you  get  better  re- 
sults with  three  coats  of  stout  paint,  put  on  thick 
and  brushed  out  thin.  And  a good  deal  depends  on 
the  kind  of  brush  you  use.  To  spread  paint  right, 
so  that  it  will  wear  well,  you  want  a 6-0  oval  or 


round  brush — the  kind  of  brush  that  is  known  as  a 
pound  brush.” 

“Down  at  the  car  painters’  convention,  at  At- 
lantic City,  last  week,”  said  the  Reporter,  “Mr. 
Burns,  who  has  charge  of  painting  the  floating  equip- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  who  lives 
here  in  Elizabeth,  by  the  way,  made  the  statement 
that  more  depended  on  the  brush  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  paint  than  on  the  paint  itself,  in  the  pro- 
tection of  steel  from  rust.” 

“That  statement  is  exactly  right,”  answered  the 
Veteran.  “And  he  might  have  added  that  you  can’t 
apply  paint  so  it  will  serve  as  a proper  protection 
unless  you  have  a good  mechanic  to  do  the  work. 
You  cannot  use  a pound  brush  unless  you  bind  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  cannot  bind  a four-inch  flat 
wall  brush,  but  you  have  got  to  wear  it  out  first. 
Take  a practical  painter  and  put  him  on  the  side  of 
a house  with  a pound  brush  and  you  can  hear  him 
working  half  a block  off.  He  pounds  the  paint  right 
into  the  grain  of  the  wood.” 

“Maybe  that’s  the  reason  it’s  called  a ‘pound’ 
brush,”  suggested  the  Reporter. 

“I  wouldn’t  be  surprised,”  replied  the  Veteran. 
“It  hasn’t  anything  to  do  with  the  weight  of  the 
brush.  Now  you  will  notice,  in  the  directions  for 
all  those  flat  wall  coatings,  that  they  are  using  now 
instead  of  calcimine,  that  you  are  told  the  material 
must  be  flowed  on  and  not  brushed  out.” 

“Well,  there’s  a good  reason  for  that,”  replied  the 
Reporter.  “The  vehicle  in  those  flat  wall  coatings, 
as  I understand  it,  is  a flat  drying,  China  wood  oil 
varnish,  and  of  course  a varnish  has  to  be  flowed  on.” 
“I’ve  seen  a man  cutting  in  sash  with  a four-inch 
wall  brush,”  said  the  old  gentleman.  “Why  he  ought 
to  be  sent  to  the  county  jail.” 

“Do  you  think  that  is  making  the  punishment  fit 
the  crime?”  said  the  Repotrer,  laughing. 

“Sure;  isn’t  it  a crime  to  ruin  a man’s  house?”  the 
Veteran  replied,  answering  one  question  with  an- 
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other  and  thereby  showing  his  Yankee  descent.  “I 
had  a man  come  in  here  once  looking  for  a job.  I 
says:  ‘Are  you  a painter?’  He  says:  I’ve  never  been 
doing  anything  else.’  ‘Can  you  bind  this  brush?’ 
says  I,  handing  him  a new  pound  brush.  ‘I  never 
bound  one,’  says  he.  ‘Who  bound  your  brushes  for 
you?’  ‘The  foreman.’  ‘Well,’  says  I,  ‘go  back  to 
the  shop  where  the  foreman  binds  your  brushes.  I 
want  painters  to  work  for  me  and  not  brush  hands.’  ” 

“Maybe  it’s  because  you  have  always  been  particu- 
lar about  the  kind  of  men  you  employ  that  you  have 
such  a reputation  for  good  woik,”  said  the  Reporter. 

“I  had  some  men  working  on  a house,  one  time 
when  the  thermometer  was  pretty  near  zero,”  said 
the  Veteran.  “I  had  sent  a new  man  with  them,  that 
I had  not  tried  out  on  outside  work,  although  he 
claimed  to  be  a good  painter.  In  the  afternoon  I 
went  to  look  at  the  house  and,  on  the  extension,  I 
found  the  paint  was  all  wrinkled.  I called  the  fore- 
man and. I says:  ‘Who  did  that  work?’  ‘I  don’t  like 
to  tell,’  he  answered.  ‘Well,’  says  I,  ‘if  you  don’t  tell, 
then  you  can  take  off  your  overalls  and  go  to  the 
shop.’  ‘If  I’ve  got  to  tell,’  he  answered,  ‘it  was  the 
new  man.’  So  I went  to  him  and  says : ‘Did  you  do 
that  work?’  ‘Yes,  sir.’  ‘What’s  the  reason  it  is  all 
wrinkled?’  I asked.  ‘It  was  so  cold  I could  not 
spread  the  paint,’  he  answered.  ‘Go  walk  round  the 
building,’  I said  to  him,  ‘and  if  you  find  any  other 
place  that  looks  like  your  work,  you  can  stay  on  the 
job,  if  not  I don’t  want  you.’  ” 

“And  what  was  the  result?”  asked  the  Reporter. 

“I  let  him  go,”  was  the  Veteran’s  reply.  “It  is 
just  as  ncessary  to  have  practical  men  as  to  have 
practical  paint.  They’ve  got  to  go  hand  in  hand. 
When  one  is  practical  and  the  other  isn’t,  there  is 
bound  to  be  trouble.  In  many  shops  today,  it  looks 
as  though  it  was  the  amount  of  work  that  they  can 
get  out  of  the  men  that  is  wanted  rather  than  the 
quality.  You  can’t  do  painting  fast.  It  has  got  to 
be  done  properly  if  you  want  durability.” 

“Slow  and  sure,  rather  than  slap  dash,”  was  the 
Reporter’s  comment. 

“You  must  have  a certain  amount  of  brains  at  the 
handle  of  the  brush,  as  well  as  in  the  paint  pot,” 
said  the  Veteran.  “If  that  is  not  so,  why  is  it  that, 
if  you  take  the  same  kind  of  material  and  paint  two 
houses,  with  one  set  of  men,  the  paint  will  last  five 
years,  while  with  the  other  set  of  men  it  will  chalk 
inside  of  eighteen  months.  I know  that  to  be  a fact.” 

“I  do  not  doubt,  in  the  least,”  said  the  Reporter, 
“that  a great  many  complaints  of  the  lack  of  durabil- 
ity of  paint  are  due  more  to  poor  workmanship  than 
to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  paint.” 

“There  was  a strike  in  Orange,  some  time  ago,” 
said  the  old  gentleman.  “Two  men  came  in  here 
looking  for  a job.  I says : ‘Where  did  you  come 
from?’  They  answered  ‘Orange.’  ‘Why  didn’t  you 
stay  there?’  ‘There’s  a strike,’  was  their  reply.  ‘Do 
you  belong  to  the  union?  Have  you  got  your  cards?’ 
‘Yes.’  ‘Let  me  see  them.’  Each  of  the  mpulled  out 
his  card  and  showed  them  to  me.  ‘Did  you  serve  an 
apprenticeship?’  I asked.  ‘Yes,  sir,  each  of  us  served 
an  apprenticeship  and  regularly  learned  the  trade.’ 
How  long  did  you  serve?’  ‘Four  years.’  ‘How 
many  men  belonging  to  your  union  served  a four- 
years’  apprenticeship?’  T asked.  ‘Very  few,’  they 
were  obliged  to  confess.  ‘Do  you  think  you  are  do- 
ing justice  to  yourselves,’  T asked,  ‘to  carry  along  a 
lot  of  dead  wood  that  have  served  no  apprenticeship, 


and  all  they  know  is  what  the  foreman  tells  them" 
You  get  union  wages,  don't  you?’  ‘Yes.’  ‘Well,’ 
says  1,  ‘does  the  union  help  you  to  get  the  wages?’ 
‘We  don't  know,’  they  answered.  ‘Well,  I know.  I 
have  paid  more  than  union  wages  to  men  that  know 
the  trade.  You  can  get  more  if  you  don’t  belong  to 
the  union  than  if  you  do.’  ‘But  we  can’t  get  a job 
unless  we  belong.’  ” 

“That’s  the  reason  a good  many  men  belong  to  the 
unions,”  said  the  Reporter. 

“Well,  I says  to  them,”  continued  the  Veteran,  “ ’I 
want  to  tell  you  I am  in  favor  of  organized  labor, 
but  I am  also  in  favor  of  the  men  being  classified. 
You'll  take  any  man  into  the  union  that  has  the 
money  to  pay  his  dues.  You  don’t  ask  whether  he  is 
competent.  Now  I would  make  three  classes.  The 
first  class  should  receive  the  highest  wages,  because 
it  would  consist  of  practical  men  who  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  and  learned  the  trade.  The  second 
class  should  receive  less  wages,  because  they  have  not 
served  an  apprenticeship  and  are  not  so  good  as  the 
first  class,  but  still  they  are  fair  workmen.  The  third 
class  should  receive  still  less  wages,  because  it  would 
be  composed  of  nothing  but  brush  hands.  To  induce 
men  to  work  arrd  apply  themselves  so  as  to  get  higher 
wages,  I would  arrange  it  so  that  when  a man  could 
show  the  union  he  was  competent,  he  should  be 
moved  up  into  a higher  class.  Then  each  man  would 
get  the  rate  of  wages  he  deserved  and  his  card  would 
show  the  class  he  belonged  to.’  ” 

“It  would  seem  to  me  that  would  be  a very  fair 
plan,  if  you  could  get  the  unions  to  adopt  it,”  was 
the  Reporter’s  comment. 

‘"So  far  as  temperance  is  concerned,  I think  that 
journeymen  painters  have  improved  very  much  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,”  said  the  Veteran.  “The  man 
who,  as  soon  as  it’s  noon  or  quitting  time  in  the  after- 
noon, makes  a straight  beat  for  the  saloon  is  not  fit 
to  be  put  in  a responsible  position.” 

“If  I were  an  employing  painter,”  said  the  Re- 
porter, “in  these  days  of  workmen’s  compensation 
laws,  I would  require  a man  to  present  a doctor’s 
certificate  showing  that  he  was  free  from  heart  dis- 
ease, kidney  trouble  or  any  other  organic  disease  that 
might  cause  vertigo  or  fainting  fits,  before  I would 
hire  him  to  do  any  work  on  a ladder  or  scaffold.” 

“Why  shouldn’t  a man  be  physically  examined  to 
see  if  he  is  fit  for  the  painting  business,”  asked  the 
Veteran,  “just  the  same  as  if  he  wants  to  go  into  the 
army  or  be  employed  by  a railroad?  The  man  who 
goes  on  a scaffold  and  is  not  physically  fit.  not  only 
jeopardizes  his  own  life  and  safety,  but  that  of  the 
others  who  may  be  working  with  him.” 

“That  is  the  reason  the  railroads  are  so  particular 
about  the  physical  tests  for  trainmen,  enginemen  and 
all  others  engaged  in  train  service,”  said  the  Re- 
porter. 

“And  speaking  of  those  tests.  I want  to  tell  you 
something  that  happened  when  I 'was  doing  the 
painting  for  the  Jersey  Central,”  said  the  Veteran. 
“I  was  standing  with  the  superintendent  of  ferries 
one  day,  when  one  of  the  pilots  came  through  the 
gangway.  He  says : ‘There  is  the  best  pilot  we  have 
got  on  this  road,  but  I am  affaid  he  is  going  to  lose 
his  job.’  T says:  ‘What’s  the  matter?’  ‘He’s  color 
blind,’  was  the  answer.  I didn’t  say  any  more,  but 
T watched  the  man  till  I got  him  outside,  then  I said : 
‘Where  do  they  test  your  knowledge  of  colors?’  He 
said : ‘In  a little  room  inside  the  building  and  they 
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get  me  to  pick  out  the  color  of  worsteds.’  I says : 
‘Can  we  get  in  there?’  He  said  he  could  take  me 
there,  so  we  went  in  and  nobody  else  was  in  the 
room.  I asked  how  they  placed  the  worsteds,  and  he 
said  they  put  the  red  at  one  end  and  the  green  at  the 
other  and  shaded  them  down  through  the  white  at 
the  center.  He  told  me  he  could  tell  the  pure  reds 
and  greens,  but  when  they  reached  the  light  tints,  he 
had  difficulty.  ‘I  can’t  tell  whether  they  are  white  or 
green,’  says  he.  1 asked  if  they  were  always  in  the 
same  order,  and  when  he  told  me  they  were,  I said 
to  him:  ‘Notice  where  they  pick  the  skein  up  from 
and  then  decide  the  color.  You  try  it  yourself  and 
see  what  the  results  will  be.’  So  he  studied  the  wor- 
steds carefully.  A few  days  later  he  came  to  me 
and  says:  ‘I  want  to  thank  you.  Yesterday  they 

passed  me.  How  much  do  I owe  you  for  what  you 
have  done  for  me?’  ‘I  am  only  gratified  that  I could 
help  you,’  I answered  him.” 

“I  have  often  thought  the  test  with  worsteds  was 
unfair  in  the  case  of  a man  who  is  only  called  upon 
to  judge  colored  lights.  The  appearance  of  color  in 
a room,  when  it  is  shown  on  dyed  wool  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  appearance  of  color  in  a lamp,  and  a 
man  can  frequently  tell  the  red  from  the  green  lamp 
at  night,  with  never  a mistake,  when  he  will  get  con- 
fused between  light  shades  of  worsteds,”  was  the 
comment  of  the  Reporter. 

‘‘To  speak  of  something  else,”  said  the  Veteran, 
“there’s  a class  of  men  in  the  painting  business  who 
will  take  a stroll  round  town  and,  when  they  see  a 
house  that  needs  painting,  they  go  to  the  owner  and 
offer  to  paint  it  for  a very  low  price.  The  owner 
wants  his  house  painted,  but  doesn’t  want  to  pay 
more  than  he  has  to  and  would  just  as  lief  have  a 
cheap  John  do  the  work  as  a practical  man.” 

“Which  is  where  he  makes  a great  mistake,”  said 
the  Reporter. 

“I  was  asked  to  give  an  estimate  to  paint  a house, 
bam  and  fences,”  continued  the  Veteran,  “and  my 
price  was  three  hundred  dollars.  A few  days  later 
the  owner  sent  for  me  and  handed  me  a postal  card 
she  had  found  under  her  door.  It  read : ‘I  will  paint 
.your  house,  barn  and  fences  for  one  hundred  dollars.’ 
I read  the  estimate  and  smiled.  She  says : ‘Mr. 

Edwards,  you  don’t  appear  to  be  worried  about  it.’ 
I says : ‘No.  If  you  can  save  two  hundred  dollars, 
you  don’t  want  me  to  paint  your  house.’  She  says : 
‘I  won’t  consider  that  postal  card.  You  go  on  and  do 
the  work.’  Now  I don’t  see  how  you  can  stop  this 
sort  of  thing.  The  owners  are  as  much  to  blame  as 
the  painters.” 

“It  is  perfectly  true,”  replied  the  Reporter,  “that 
there  are  always  some  men  who  want  to  get  the 
cheapest  possible  things,  but  there  are  others  who 
are  willing  to  pay  a fair  price  for  good  work,  and  it 
is  up  to  the  painters  to  show  them  that  it  is  economy 
to  spend  more  money  to  get  the  work  done  right. 
The  man  who  does  first  class  work  need  never  fear 
that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do,  if  he  has  the  courage 
to  stick  to  quality  and  ask  a fair  price  for  it.” 

“A  man  came  in  here  one  day  that  we  had  given 
an  estimate  to,”  said  the  old  gentleman.  “He  said 
there  was  a difference  of  seventy-five  dollars  be- 
tween our  figures  and  that  of  the  other  man,  who 


was  lower.  I says:  ‘My  friend,  I don't  know  the 
man  who  gave  you  this  estimate  and  I am  not  going 
to  say  anything  against  him,  but  I want  to  tell  you 
that  everything  about  your  house  shows  on  its  face 
exactly  what  it  is  except  the  paint,  and  there’s  noth- 
ing in  the  structure  of  the  house  in  which  there  can 
be  as  much  cheating  as  in  the  painting.  You  are  the 
boss  as  to  the  decision  who  gets  the  work.’  He  gave 
us  the  job.” 

“One  trouble  is  that  lots  of  men  don't  know  what 
it  costs  them  to  do  business,”  said  the  Reporter,  “and 
they  estimate  less  than  cost  and  think  they  -are  mak- 
ing a profit.” 

“That  is  true,”  answered  the  old  gentleman. 
“When  I figure  a set  of  plans,  I take  our  own  resi- 
dence as  a comparison.  I have  measured  every  part 
of  it  very  carefully  and  have  determined  the  cost  of 
doing  each  item.  Then  I can  compare  my  figures, 
which  I obtain  by  measuring  the  plans,  with  a table 
I have  made  based  on  our  house.  I have  a sort  of 
sliding  scale  in  regard  to  work  of  more  or  less  elab- 
oration as  to  details,  and  I always  come  pretty  close 
to  it.” 

“That’s  a good  idea,”  said  the  Reporter,  “but  I 
was  referring  to  overhead  expenses.” 

“Just  look  at  the  expenses  we  have  right  here,” 
said  the  old  gentleman.  “Tom  may  be  half  a day 
mixing  color  before  he  gets  a combination  that  just 
suits  the  customer.  Whto  pays  for  that?  Then 
there’s  the  cartage,  the  ladders,  the  rent,  the  interest 
on  the  cost  of  plant,  bad  debts  and  lots  of  other  items 
of  cost  besides  labor  and  materials.  Why,  it’s  worth 
about  sixteen  cents  a day  for  each  man  for  the  wear 
and  tear  on  brushes,  at  the  present  prices.  Every 
time  we  get  the  horse  shod,  it  is  three  dollars  and  a 
half.  Then  there’s  the  paint  that  is  wasted  by  being 
left  over  at  the  end  of  a job.  There  is  work  that 
has  to  be  done  over  again  because  of  unlooked  for 
rain  or  dew.  The  painting  business  is  nothing  but 
a risk  from  start  to  finish.” 

“And  the  successful  business  man  has  got  to  add  a 
percentage  to  his  cost  to  cover  those  extra  expenses 
and  the  risk  before  he  can  get  any  profit.  That  is  a 
thing  too  many  painters  forget,”  said  the  Reporter. 

“Any  man  who  is  in  the  painting  business  and 
thinks  he  knows  it  all  is  up  against  a pretty  hard 
proposition,”  said  the  Veteran.  “They  had  a coach 
painters’  convention  in  Philadelphia  some  years  ago, 
and  a man  who  had  been  in  the  business  a great 
many  years  came  in  and  sat  down  under  the  gallery, 
where  he  thought  he  would  not  be  noticed,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  business  that  was  being  transacted.  He 
was  there  for  some  time  before  he  was  seen  by  the 
secretary,  who  got  the  president  to  invite  him  to  come 
up  to  the  platform  and  make  a few  remarks.  He 
says : ‘Gentlemen ; I’ve  been  sitting  back  under  the 
gallery,  listening  to  what  has  been  said  by  the  young 
men  in  the  same  business  as  myself  and  I am  as- 
tonished at  the  progress  they’ve  made  and  the  im- 
provements in  the  business.  What  I’ve  listened  to 
seems  almost  incredible.  I have  been  in  this  business 
for  forty  years  and  I feel  I am  yet  in  my  apprentice- 
ship.’ Now,  there  was  a man  that  realized  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  his  business,  and  I wish  there 
were  more  like  him.” 
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Decorative  Drawing  for  Students 

Being  Based  on  the  Instruction  Given  in  the  Painting  Class  in  the  Rochester  Junior 

High  School. 

PART  I. 


By  Arthur  H.  N.  Rogers. 


THE  plates  accompanying  these  articles  have 
been  designed  especially  to  create  a desire 
for  drawing  and  coloring  amongst  students 
taking  the  course  in  painting  and  decorating,  and 
are  being  used  at  the  present  time  with  extremely 
good  results. 

It  is  a common  saying  that  the  successful  deco- 
rator or  designer  is  a born  genius,  that  term  being 
generally  used  to  explain  his  ability.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  most  of  these  men  will  tell  you  that  it  was 
quite  by  accident  that  they  found  they  had  a lik- 
ing for  drawing.  Of  course  we  can  always  point 


of  ornament  and  color,”  the  student  is  encouraged 
to  think  out  for  himself  combinations  of  color 
which  will  harmonize,  or  as  he  would  say,  look 
well  together.  He  is  told  the  origin  of  color,  how 
that  it  is  merely  a sensation  and  its  location  is  in 
the  eye  only,  it  being  the  effect  of  light  waves  on 
the  optic  nerve,  etc.;  how  this  nerve  is  influenced 
by  the  quality  of  the  reflected  light  by  which  ob- 
jects are  seen,  and  the  effect  of  one  color  upon 
another.  The  student  thus  early  begins  to  know 
the  extent  of  color  values,  and  is  soon  taking  a 
great  interest  in  this  most  fascinating  subject.  He 


out  a few  individual  cases  where  a boy’s  first  toy 
seems  to  have  been  a pencil  and  paper,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  drawing  in  the  commencement 
was  a very  dry  subject. 

With  the  introduction  of  a course  in  painting 
and  decorating  into  our  junior  high  school  system 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  writer’s  first  difficulty  was 
how  to  create  an  interest  in  drawing  among  boys 
who  apparently  had  no  knowledge  or  desire  for 
knowledge  in  this  very  important  subject.  They 
had  passed  through  the  usual  kind  of  drawing 
given  to  a boy  in  his  grade  work,  but  they  were 
seldom  enthusiastic  over  the  idea  of  trying  a shop 
subject  in  which  drawing  took  so  large  and  impor- 
tant a part,  thus  it  was  up  to  the  instructor  of 
these  boys  to  so  place  the  subject  before  them  that 
it  became  a most  enjoyable  part  of  their  educa- 
tion. 

To  create  variety  and  to  lead  up  to  the  ultimate 
aim  of  this  course,  viz.,  “to  create  an  interest  in 
and  a.  liking  for  the  construction  and  application 


is  asked  to  bring  two  or  three  samples  of  color 
which  he  would  like  to  introduce  into  his  work. 
Upon  these  he  gets  encouragement  or  criticism 
according  to  the  good  taste  shown. 

The  plates  are  progressive  and  are  designed  to 
lift  the  student  from  the  monotonous  drudgery  of 
the  usual  freehand  drawing  course : to  make  him 
feel  that  he  is  producing  something  worth  while, 
at  the  same  time  he  is  practicing  the  greatest 
amount  of  variety  in  treatment  and  method  of  ap- 
plication. 

The  designs  are  not  merely  drawing  copies,  but 
have  some  commercial  value,  in  that  they  may  be 
used  by  the  student  in  his  later  and  more  advanced 
course  in  house  painting  and  decorating. 

Color. 

As  the  study  of  color  and  drawing  are  to  go  to- 
gether during  this  course  it  will  be  well  if  we  first 
find  out  what  color  really  is  and  how  it  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  rather  a startling  fact  and  very  hard 
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to  realize  by  most  students  “that  color  is  present 
only  in  the  eye  of  the  observer,”  that  it  depends 
upon  the  healthy  tissue  of  the  eye  how  and  what 
colors  are  seen. 

We  hear  of  color  blindness,  a person  able  to  see 
an  object  perfectly,  but  not  able  to  tell  the  correct 
color.  This  is  caused  by  one  set  of  nerves  failing 
to  answer  to  the  effect  of  the  light  falling  upon 
them.  Color  blindness  is  more  rare  among  women 
than  men.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  blindness 
to  color  is  in  many  cases  merely  a want  of  educa- 
tion. How  very  few  people  can  give  the  name  of 
a note  sounded  on  a piano ! A musician  can  easily 
do  so,  because  he  has  educated  or  has  trained  his 
ear  to  the  difference  of  one  sound  from  another. 
So  it  is  with  the  eye,  color  training  should  be  care- 
fullv  practiced.  It  is  a good  plan  when  out  in  the 
country  to  try  how  many  tints  and  shades  can  be 
seen  in  the  landscape,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  it 
will  take  quite  a time  to  see  the  purple  in  the  deep 
shadows. 

Light  we  get  by  the  sun.  By  it  objects  are  seen. 
All  surfaces  have  the  power  to  reflect  all  or  part 
of  this  light.  It  is  by  this  reflected  light  only  that 
we  are  able  to  see  objects,  for  in  the  absence  of 
light  the  eye  is  powerless  to  see. 

Having  grasped  the  fact  that  we  see  objects  only 
by  the  aid  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  object  to 
the  eye,  let  us  see  of  what  these  rays  are  com- 
prised. By  means  of  a prism,  a beam  of  sunlight 
may  be  split  up  into  several  parts  or  rays.  These 
are  called  the  colors  of  the  “spectrum.”  They  are 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet. 
This  effect  is  often  seen  in  nature  in  the  rainbow. 
The  drops  of  water  in  this  instance  are  acting  as 
prisms,  and  thus  the  pure  colors  of  the  spectrum 
are  seen  against  the  sky. 

A piece  of  polished  silver  gives  us  the  nearest 
approach  to  a perfect  reflection,  other  surfaces  are 
only  able  to  reflect  a portion  of  the  light  falling 
upon  them.  Take,  for  instance,  grass.  Here  we 
get  a surface  which  reflects  a combination  that  is 
the  blue  and  yellow  and  absorbs  all  the  red  rays : 
an  orange  reflects  the  yellow,  a portion  of  the  red 
and  absorbs  the  rest;  vermilion  reflects  the  red; 
ultramarine  the  blue,  and  so  on. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  make  a cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  eye.  Roughly  we  may  divide  it  into 
two  parts,  like  a camera;  first  a lens  and  second  a 
plate  or  screen.  This  creen  is  called  the  retina, 
and  it  is  on  this  surface  that  the  image  we  are 
looking  at  is  focused  exactly  as  in  a camera.  At 
the  back  of  the  retina  is  attached  the  optic  nerve, 
the  end  of  which  is  split  up  into  a great  number  of 
ends  similar  to  the  end  of  a frayed  rope.  These 
are  very  sensitive  to  light,  some  being  influenced 
by  the  red  rays,  others  by  blue,  and  others  by  the 
yellow.  If  we  refer  to  the  illustration  I have  just 
given  and  we  look  at  an  orange,  the  character  of 
the  reflected  light  from  this  will  affect  only  those 
nerves  sensitive  to  red  and  yellow.  In  the  case  of 
ultramarine  only  those  nerves  sensitive  to  blue 
would  receive  the  impression  or  image.  To  give 
a rough  illustration,  light  strikes  one  in  the  eye  in 
the  same  way  as  a man’s  fist-,  the  full  force  of  the 
light  produces  a bright  dazzling  glare,  but  as  the 
force  decreases  we  get  the  impression  of  red,  or- 
ange, yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet,  the  violet  be- 
ing the  shortest  and  weakest  waves. 

I have  not  attempted  to  go  into  this  subject  of 


color  very  deeply ; probably  I will  take  it  as  a spe- 
cial subject  at  some  future  time,  but  in  a brief  way 
I have  tried  to  show  how  color  is  produced.  It  is 
very  necessary  that  the  student  should  have  some 
slight  knowledge  of  this  subject  before  he  attempts 
painting  in  any  form. 

Stability,  Symmetry  and  Balance. 

Plate  1 is  a design  which  demonstrates  the  fol- 
lowing principles  in  ornament — stability,  sym- 
metry and  balance.  The  feature  of  this  exercise 
is  the  training  of  the  eye  to  discern  the  difference 
between  the  straight  and  curved  lines.  The  dotted 
construction  lines  should  first  be  drawn ; then  start 
by  drawing  the  left  half  of  the  center  leaf  (the 
drawing  should  be  made  at  least  four  times  the 
size  of  these  cuts)  ; next  draw  the  right  hand  side, 


and  this  should  be  repeated  piece  by  piece  until 
the  drawing  is  complete. 

I can  imagine  some  student  saying; — “Yes,  but 
it  would  be  much  quicker  to  draw  the  left  side 
throughout  and  then  trace  over  on  to  the  right.” 
So  it  would,  but  our  object  in  this  course  is  not 
to  practice  speed,  but  to  learn  how  to  draw,  and 
the  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  learn  how  to  produce 
with  a pencil  on  paper  that  which  you  see.  It  is 
no  easy  matter  at  the  beginning  to  draw  the  right 
side  of  a figure  exactly  like  the  left.  Here  I will 
give  you  a good  hint.  When  you  think  you  have 
got  both  sides  alike,  turn  your  drawing  board  up- 
side down,  hold  the  top  near  the  face  and  look 
down  the  center  line.  The  faults  will  then  be  very 
apparent. 

This  design  is  a conventionalized  rendering  of 
the  lily.  In  practical  work  it  would  be  very  serv- 
iceable as  a spot  or  diaper  pattern,  also  as  a spot 
ornament  to  fill  any  awkward  spaces  on  a sign. 
When  the  drawing  is  complete  trace  on  to  a clean 
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sheet;  give  the  original  drawing  a coat  of  shellac 
and  place  on  one  side  to  dry. 

Take  a good  sable  pencil  and  some  black  show- 
card ink  and  paint  in  the  ornament  on  the  new 
sheet,  being  careful  to  get  the  lines  perfect;  that  is, 
without  shakes  and  all  points  sharp.  In  painting, 
fix  the  drawing  board  at  an  easy  angle ; place  the 
left  hand  across  the  drawing  to  act  as  a rest  for  the 
right  hand — don’t  take  up  too  much  color  in  the 
brush,  it  has  a tendency  to  run — and  commence 
painting.  For  the  first  few  strokes  keep  well 
within  the  line  until  confidence  is  gained,  then  the 
brush  may  be  brought  to  the  line  itself.  The  brush 
should  always  be  held  easily  with  the  thumb  and 
first  two  fingers,  and  in  making  the  stroke  remem- 
ber that  the  bristle  is  intended  to  follow  the  shaft: 
this  is  the  only  way  a clean  edge  can  be  produced. 


Don’t  take  too  long  a stroke  and  never  work  in  a 
cramped  position. 

The  drawing,  which  was  shellacked,  will  now  be 
ready  to  cut  into  a stencil.  To  do  this,  put  a piece 
of  plate  glass  on  a firm  table,  and  with  a sharp 
knife  proceed  to  cut  out  the  ornament.  This  will 
come  out  in  five  pieces.  For  further  instruction 
on  stencil  cutting  refer  to  the  article  “Stencils  and 
Stenciling”  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Magazine. 
Pin  the  stencil  over  a clean  sheet  of  paper;  take  a 
stencil  brush  and  red  or  yellow  showcard  ink, 
carefully  stipple  the  color  through  the  stencil,  and 
when  dry  take  the  sable  pencil  and  black  ink  and 
place  a one-eighth  of  an  inch  line  on  the  edge  of  the 
design.  This  lining  is  extremely  good  practice  and 
should  be  repeated  until  a fairly  good  job  can  be 
made. 

Conventional  Treatment  of  a Rosebud. 

Plate  2 is  a conventional  treatment  of  a rosebud. 
It  is  valuable  as  a free-hand  study  and  again  por- 
trays the  important  principles  of  symmetry,  which 
means  both  side  of  the  design  alike;  stability,  the 
weight  of  the  design  is  at  the  base,  giving  it  a good 
solid  appearance  ; and  balance,  meaning  that  the 
proportions  are  well  adjusted,  one  part  does  not 
overbalance  another.  This  ornament  would  also  be 
useful  as  a spot  or  diaper  design,  and  in  suitable 
coloring  would  make  a pleasing  all-over  pattern 
for  the  walls  of  a church  porch  or  dado. 

The  instructions  for  drawing  are  similar  to  those 
of  No.  1.  First  draw  the  center  line,  then  the 
dotted  horizontal  lines.  Be  sure  that  these  are  in 
the  correct  places,  otherwise  the  balance  of  the 


drawing  will  be  wrong.  Commence  by  drawing 
the  main  outside  line  on  the  left;  this  is  the  main 
or  strong  line  of  the  design,  and  when  drawn  will 
simplify  the  placing  of  the  other  lines.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  this  design  is  made  up  entirely  of 
curved  lines. 

A pleasing  color  scheme  for  this  study  would  be 
to  mix  a little  red  showcard  ink  with  the  pale 
green,  thus  turning  it  to  a sage  green.  With  this 
paint  in  the  whole  of  the  ornament,  and  when  dry 
paint  in  the  background  with  brown  showcard  ink, 
leaving  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  white  around  the 
ornament.  This  will,  if  carefully  done,  give  the 
effect  of  a green  ornament  on  a brown  ground  with 
a pure  white  outline. 

Another  Lily  Treatment. 

It  makes  a very  good  diaper  ornament,  as  it 
lends  itself  to  a two-color  treatment.  As  a form 
of  irieze  decoration  over  a plain  papered  or  dis- 
tempered wall  it  makes  a simple  and  effective  or- 
nament. Space  out  the  frieze  into  four  parts,  sten- 
cil the  ornament  and  carry  the  base  line  down  the 
wall,  finishing  at  the  baseboard  by  splitting  the 
line  and  curling  to  right  and  left. 

As  a drawing  study  it  gives  very  good  practice. 
Construct  the  dotted  lines  first,  see  that  they  are 
correctly  spaced  and  commence  by  drawing  the 
center  leaf.  Don't  take  any  notice  of  the  horizontal 
line  until  the  last.  Draw  the  leaf  from  top  to  bot- 
tom as  one.  When  you  are  satisfied  that  the  left 
side  is  correct  then  repeat  on  the  right  and  con- 
tinue this  with  all  parts  of  the  design  until  com- 
plete. Now  mark  off  and  draw  the  horizontal 
lines. 

The  colors  to  be  used  here  are  orange  showcard 
ink  for  center  leaf  and  the  bar  across;  continue 
this  to  the  curled  ends.  The  remainder  of  the  or- 
nament should  be  painted  in  with  brown.  When 
dry  place  one-eighth  of  an  inch  black  outline  on 
the  edge  of  the  brown  and  orange. 

Numbers  1,  2 and  3 as  simple  decorative  orna- 
ments may  be  used  in  a variety  of  ways.  Their 
proportions  may  easily  be  altered  by  either  widen- 
ing or  elongating.  As  a crown  ornament  at  the 
top  of  a long  narrow  panel  or  pilaster  they  are  very 
effective,  the  base  line  being  carried  down  the  cen- 
ter of  the  panel  to  the  base.  This  same  treatment 
may  also  be  used  on  a dado.  In  quick  repeats  for 
a staircase  they  are  easily  adapted  to  the  rake  of 
the  stairs.  Again,  they  may  be  used  with  good 
results  as  imitation  inlay  on  stained  wood.  To  do 
this  make  the  ornament  into  either  a stencil  or 
pounce  and  paint  or  stipple  on  to  the  wood  with 
shellac.  When  dry  stain  over  the  whole  surface 
with  dark  oak  stain  and  wipe  off — the  stain  will 
not  take  over  the  shellac.  When  the  stain  is  dry 
the  shellac  may  be  removed  with  alcohol  if  neces- 
sary. 

Weight  of  Ornament  at  Top. 

With  number  4 you  will  notice  that  the  weight 
of  the  ornament  has  been  moved  to  the  top.  The 
object  in  drawing  this  study  is  to  get  a perfect 
affinity  in  curves ; that  is,  a mass  of  curved  lines 
in  perfect  harmony.  To  make  this  into  a service- 
able ornament  it  will  be  necessary  to  connect  the 
two  outer  lines  with  the  two  inner  ones,  and  they 
in  turn  after  a suitable  interval  would  be  attached 
to  the  center  line. 

In  drawing,  commence  as  before  with  the  dotted 
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construction  lines.  Note  that  the  two  inner  leaves 
curl  over  at  the  top ; always  leave  these  unattached 
pieces  to  the  last;  there  is  sometimes  a tendency 
with  a student  to  put  these  in  first.  Start  with  the 
main  lines,  and  in  this  case  it  is  the  center  leaf.  As 
before,  draw  first  the  left,  then  the  right.  Do  you 
know  why  I always  say  draw  the  left  first?  My 
reason  is  that  by  so  doing  the  left  portion  of  the 
drawing  is  always  in  sight  when  drawing  the  right 
and  therefore  more  easy  to  copy.  If  you  try  the 
reverse  method  3rou  will  find  that  your  right  hand 
is  over  the  drawing,  and  thus  you  could  not  see 
that  which  you  are  trying  to  reproduce. 

The  coloring  in  this  exercise  should  be  a pale 
green  for  the  center  leaf  and  two  top  pieces,  a 
medium  green  for  the  two  inner  leaves,  and  a dark 
green  for  the  lower  and  outer  leaves. 

Tone  Harmony  in  Curves. 

Number  5 is  an  exercise  decidedly  more  difficult 
than  the  others.  Here  we  get  an  example  of  true 
harmony  in  curves.  For  simple  decoration  it  is 
valuable  as  a border.  The  principles  of  ornament 
seen  here  are  balance,  continuity  and  repetition. 
The  construction  lines  are  not  of  much  use  in  this 
plate.  We  first  find  the  main  line,  which  is  the 
one  coming  from  the  end  of  the  stem  right  through 
to  the  point  of  the  center  leaf.  Leave  out  the  upper 
and  lower  leaves  until  you  have  got  these  main 
lines  correct,  then  measure  off  the  points  marked 
A and  complete  the  drawing.  For  brush  practice 
simply  paint  a sharp  outline  in  any  color.  If  you 
cannot  produce  a clean,  sharp  job  with  a first  at- 
tempt, try  again;  there  is  nothing  gained  by  skip- 
ping over  these  early  exercises,  stick  to  them  until 
you  get  them  right,  a little  trouble  at  the  first  will 
save  lots  later  on. 

A Useful  Border  Ornament. 

Number  6 is  a conventional  treatment  of  the  vine 
leaf ; it  is  another  motif  easily  adapted  for  use  as 
a border.  The  vine  is  one  of  the  plants  used  largely 
in  church  decoration.  It  does  not  lend  itself  very 
well  to  flat  treatment,  but  is  very  decorative  when 
used  in  stencil  form  and  afterward  lined  up  with 
the  brush.  The  veins  and  etching  on  the  leaves,  if 


carefully  painted  in,  add  very  much  to  the  graceful 
appearance  of  the  work. 

This  is  the  practice  we  must  keep  in  mind  while 
doing  this  exercise.  First,  rule  iff  the  four  dotted 
construction  lines,  measure  the  two  points  marked 
A on  the  center  vein  and  commence  by  drawing 
this  line,  which  is  just  a simple  double  curve. 
When  satisfactory  proceed  with  the  other  veins. 
Be  careful  to  get  these  correct,  as  they  are  the 
backbone  of  the  leaf.  Start  to  draw  the  outline 
from  the  point  of  growth  ; that,  is,  the  stem  at  the 
left  hand  corner.  Note  that  this  leaf  is  made  up 


of  groups  of  curves,  almost  every  one  being  a 
curve,  also  note  that  the  small  etchings  all  con- 
form gracefully  to  the  curve  of  the  veins. 

Later  in  his  studies  the  student  when  taking  his- 
toric ornament  will  find  a leaf  very  similar  to  this 
used  in  Greek,  Roman  and  Italian  ornament.  It  is 
the  acanthus  leaf,  and  it  is  the  flowing  curves  in 
•this  leaf  which  gives  the  charm  to  these  styles. 
The  brush  practice  in  this  drawing  should  be  out- 
lining and  etching,  only.  The  student  should  take 
advantage  of  the  practice  in  all  these  double  curves 
to  get  the  mastery  of  his  brush.  The  drawing  may 
be  traced  and  repeated  three  or  four  times,  forming 
a border.  Progress  in  the  brush  work  may  then 
be  easily  observed. 


Hints  for  the  Country  Craftsman 

Repainting — The  Life  of  Outside  Paints — The  Right  Use  of  Paint — Two  and  Three- 

Coat  Work. 


By  R.  H.  Forgrave. 


HOW  long  should  a job  of  outside  painting 
last  before  it  is  necessary  to  repaint?  This 
question  is  easier  asked  that  answered.  I 
believe  it  is  better  for  both  owner  and  painter  that 
paint  be  made  to  last  as  long  as  possible,  for,  none 
of  it  lasts  longer  than  a few  years.  Most  property 
owners  do  not  paint  often  enough  to  keep  their 
buildings  in  prime  condition,  and  when  it  begins  to 
decay  within  two  or  three  years  they  are  prone  to 
put  off  repainting  until  the  old  film  is  in  such  bad 


shape,  if  painted  over  without  removing,  it  not  only 
makes  a rough  job,  but  requires  much  more  labor 
and  time  on  the  part  of  the  painter  to  do  it,  and,  as 
a rule,  decays  again  much  sooner  than  if  repainted 
when  the  old  film  contains  some  life  and  is  still  free 
from  defects. 

Old  decayed  paint  under  fresh  paint  is  not  a very 
secure  foundation.  I have  observed  that  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  repainting  going  bad  sooner 
than  it  otherwise  would.  The  first  paint,  particu- 
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larly  mixed  paint,  has  a tendency  to  loosen  the  old 
film.  Pure  lead  does  better  over  old,  broken  paint 
of  any  kind,  as  it  has  more  of  the  characteristics  of 
cement.  I painted  a building  a few  years  ago  which 
was  badly  cracked  in  places  with  what  was  repre- 
sented to  be  a high  grade  mixed  paint.  The  paint 
was  apparently  solid,  but  after  a few  days  many 
of  these  cracked  places  rolled  up  like  wet  bits  of 
paper  will  do  when  heated  quickly,  or  like  a wet 
postage  stamp.  I had  to  burn  the  whole  thing  off 
and  do  it  over  to  get  a job,  for  it  was  a fright. 

The  proper  time  to  repaint  should  not  be  gov- 
erned by  the  number  of  years  it  has  stood,  but  when 
the  film  of  old  paint  shows  the  first  signs  of  decay. 
This  is  usually  first  noticed  on  door  and  window 
frames  and  on  the  body  near  the  ground,  if  in  light 
tints.  Light  tints,  white  in  particular,  show  signs 
of  decay  sooner  than  dark  tints.  It  is  not  the 
costliest  paint  that  lasts  the  longest.  The  costliest 
tints  are  usually  the  most  fleeting,  while  the  basic 
paints  that  cost  the  most  are  greatly  inferior  in 
lasting  qualities  when  compared  with  some  of  the 
dark  mineral  and  earth  pigments. 

Often  a painted  house  will  show  signs  of  decay 
on  one  or  two  sides  much  sooner  than  oni  the 
other.  Generally  a southern  exposure  decays 
sooner  than  on  the  north.  In  ells,  where  there  is 
no  roof  protection,  the  paint  usually  goes  bad  first. 
Still,  I have  seen  some  jobs  where  the  south  side 
was  in  better  condition  than  the  north,  due,  per- 
haps, to  some  extraneous  influence,  such  as  the 
shade  of  trees  and  other  buildings.  However, 
large  trees  and  foliage  close  to  ?.  building  have  a 
bad  influence  on  the  paint  on  account  of  the  reten- 
tion of  an  excess  of  moisture  which  is  transmitted 
to  the  building  instead  of  drying  out. 

Tu  general,  paint  at  the  present  time  does  not 
last  much  longer  than  three  years  before  it  is  neces- 
sary to  repaint,  owing  largely  to  the  slipshod  man- 
ner it  is  handled  by  painters.  I have  often  noticed 
painters  stir  up  a bucket  of  mixed  paint,  leaving 
it  thin  at  the  top  and  stout  at  the  bottom,  then  put 
it  on  without  further  stirring.  Such  painting  will 
not  dry  out  uniformly,  nor  can  it  be  spread  evenly, 
nor  will  it  last  uniformly.  No  matter  what  kind 
of  paint  it  is,  it  should  be  of  the  same  density 
throughout.  The  best  way  to  handle  mixed  paint 
is  not  to  use  a bucket  at  a time,  but  to  take  enough 
to  give  the  job  a coat  and  put  it  in  a vessel — a 
half-barrel  is  ideal  for  country  jobs — and  stir  it  up 
evenly  throughout,  making  sure  that  it  is  no  stouter 
in  any  part  than  in  another. 

Another  thing  to  which  failure  may  be  attributed 
is  because  the  paint  is  not  brushed  enough.  As 
much  care,  if  not  more,  should  be  taken  in  apply- 
ing the  priming  coat.  The  better  this  is  put  on 
the  easier  succeeding  coats  may  be  applied.  Many 
country  dealers  handle  paint  in  gallon  buckets 
only.  1 advise  its  use  in  barrels,  at  least  in  five- 
gallon  cans.  The  paint  is  more  uniform  when 
stirred  up. 

Get  the  surface  covered  and  get  the  money  seems 
to  be  the  motto  of  many  painters.  They  seem  to  go 
on  the  idea  of  get  it  on  and  let  the  paint  do  the 
rest.  The  paint  does  the  best  it  can,  but  it  cannot 
do  its  best  unless  it  is  used  right. 

Where  you  can  get  property  owners  to  do  it,  I 
would  advise  three  coats  on  any  kind  of  work,  both 
new  and  old.  Ever)'-  experienced  painter  knows 
that  three  thin  coats,  well  brushed  out,  are  better 
than  two  coats  daubed  on  heavy  in  order  to  show 


good  covering.  It  is  possible  to  put  on  three  well 
brushed  coats  with  less  paint  than  required  by  two 
heavy  coats,  with  better  results  as  to  covering. 
Why  makers  of  mixed  paint  advise  two  coat  work 
on  old  surfaces  that  are  in  such  condition  that  they 
really  require  better  treatment  than  new  work,  I 
never  could  understand.  I am  going  to  make  the 
broad  assertion  that  as  good  a job  if  outside  paint- 
ing may  be  done,  cannot  be  done  with  two  coats.  I 
have  tried  all  kinds  of  paint  and  all  manner  of  ap- 
plication, and  the  one  way  that  is  superior  to  all 
others  is  three  coats  as  follows: — Use  the  first  coat 
rather  thin,  but  not  so  thin  that  will  not  show  a 
fair  color;  the  second  coat  stout.  Do  the  covering 
with  this  coat,  and  the  third  coat  a little  stouter 
than  the  'first  coat.  Thus  you  have  protection  on 
both  sides,  for  when  the  oil  is  gone,  your  paint  is 
gone.  Many  persons  who  are  unacquainted  with 
paint  seem  to  think  the  more  paint  the  longer  it 
will  last.  This  is  contrary  to  experience.  If  prop- 
erly used,  a thin  film  will  outlast  a heavy  one.  The 
object  is  to  use  only  enough  paint  to  do  the  work 
properly. 

A job  of  outside  painting  should  last  five  years. 
White  lead  and  oil  will  do  this  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, and  any  standard  mixed  paint  may  be  made 
to  do  it  when  in  the  hands  of  a skilled  painter.  If 
property  owners  would  repaint  at  the  first  indica- 
tion of  decay,  whether  it  be  two  years  or  ten.  they 
would,  in  the  course  of  time,  find  that  it  costs  less 
to  keep  their  buildings  in  good  shape  than  to  re- 
paint only  after  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so. 

Every  painter  has  noticed  when  the  old  film  is  in 
good  condition  and  still  contains  some  oil,  it  is 
much  more  quickly  repainted,  and  requires  far  less 
paint  than  if  badly  decayed,  and  what  is  more,  a 
much  greater  time  will  elapse  before  it  is  necessarv 
to  repaint. 

I have  often  noticed  when  a building  has  been 
repainted  for  the  first  time,  and  before  the  first 
painting  has  decayed  to  an  appreciable  extent,  it 
always  lasts  a long  time. 

I have  a large  frame  building  in  mind,  which  I 
repainted  twenty-two  years  ago,  three  years  after 
completion,  and  painted  at  the  time  with  three 
coats  of  lead.  The  repaint  was  lead  containing 
about  15  per  cent,  of  zinc.  It  looks  pretty  well  at 
this  date.  Of  course,  there  is  not  much  oil  in  it, 
but  the  pigment  remains.  It  has  not  chalked  nor 
scaled,  only  checked  in  some  places.  All  painters 
have  a long-lived  job  once  in  a while,  but  they  are 
the  exception.  If  investigated,  however,  it  is  in- 
variably found  that  they  are  jobs  of  repainting  on 
a good  foundation  of  old  paint,  which  still  contains 
considerable  oil. 

There  are  several  conditions  to  be  considered  in 
the  life  of  a job  of  painting,  chief  of  which  are  time 
of  year,  condition  of  surface  when  the  work  is 
done,  and  the  quality  of  the  paint.  Undoubtedly, 
the  best  time  to  paint  is  during  a dry,  hot  spell  in 
the  middle  of  summer,  when  the  suiface  is  dry. 
Moisture  is  always  an  enemy  of  paint.  If  a job 
dries  out  shortly  after  the  painting  is  done,  it  less- 
ens the  danger  of  the  paint  going  wrong,  but  if 
moisture  is  put  up  under  the  paint  in  direct  con- 
tact with  it,  it  is  certain  to  damage  it  sooner  or 
later.  In  freezing  and  thawing  weather  it  is  the 
worst  time  to  paint.  Paint  applied  during  a long 
freezing  spell  does  better,  as  the  boards  under- 
neath the  paint  will  freeze  dry  if  they  contain  any 
moisture.  Lumber  will  season  in  freezing  weather 
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as  well  as  in  the  summer  if  in  a dry  place.  This 
freezing  dry  is  noticeable  in  fresh  plastered  walls. 
They  will  freeze  dry  every  time  if  they  stay  frozen 
long  enough. 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  dry  lumber  begins 
to  absorb  moisture  and  doors  and  windows  will 
swell,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  ten  to  fifteen  days 
in  this  latitude,  no  matter  how  dry  the  season. 
When  trees  begin  to  bud,  dry  lumber  has  a ten- 
dency to  give  up  its  moisture,  except  in  very  damp 
weather. 

The  primary  office  of  paint  is  to  protect  the  wood 
from  rain,  dew  and  contact  moisture,  to  keep  it 
from  absorbing  moisture  from  any  source,  hence, 
all  surfaces  that  are  liable  to  be  exposed  to  moist- 
ure should  be  painted.  For  this  reason,  if  no  other, 
dry  weather  painting  is  to  be  preferred. 

To  do  a first-class  job  of  outside  painting  on 
wood,  the  surface  should  be  put  in  the  best  condi- 
tion possible.  Many  good  painters  advocate  the 
priming  of  a building  as  soon  as  ready,  and  allow- 
ing the  moisture  to  dry  out  afterwards.  My  ex- 
perience has  been  that  the  best  work  is  done  after 
the  work  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a while  during 


hot,  dry  weather.  The  elements  have  a tendency 
to  drive  the  moisture  out  of  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
which  is  shown  by  the  darkening  of  the  wood. 

If  a surface  is  to  be  repaintedj-and  the  old  paint 
is  not  to  be  removed  by  burning  off  or  otherwise 
(which  is  always  the  surest  way  of  getting  a good 
job),  all  scales  should  be  removed  by  scraping  and 
a wire  brush.  See  to  it  that  the  fat  edges  are  re- 
moved, if  loose  or  cracked.  It  is  never  safe  to  use 
oil  paint  on  places  where  pitch  shows  through  the 
old  paint.  It  will  invariably  show  through  the 
fresh  paint.  Such  places  should  be  covered  with 
knot  killer.. 

When  repainting  it  is  always  well  to  use  the 
same  tints  that  were  previously  used.  If  a change 
of  color  is  desired  the  repainting  tints  should  be 
of  about  the  same  strength  as  the  original.  Of 
course,  any  tint,  light  or  dark,  may  be  used  over 
any  other  tint  if  enough  paint  is  used  to  cover,  but 
in  two  coat  work  the  application  of  a very  light 
tint  over  a very  dark  one,  which  has  lost  its  oil, 
is  apt  to  show  laps  and  brush  marks  in  the  second 
coat  and  the  dark  tint  will  show  through  as  the 
paint  wears  off,  particularly  white  lead. 


Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law. 


Negligence  Toward  Employe. 

IN  affirming  judgment  for  plaintiff  in  the  case  of 
Reese  vs.  Texas  Glass  and  Paint  Company,  187 
Southwestern  Reporter,  721,  the  Texas  Court 
of  Civil  Appeals  holds  that  plaintiff  made  out  a right 
to  recover  for  injuries  sustained  through  striking  his 
head  against  a plank  of  a scaffold  projecting  into 
a doorway,  through  which  he  was  passing  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  as  night  watchman  in  de- 
fendant’s place  of  business,  by  showing  that  defend- 
ant either  knew  of  the  dangerous  condition  or  should 
have  known  of  it  in  the  exercise  of  due  care  for 
plaintiff’s  safety,  and  that  plaintiff  was  not  fairly 
chargeable  with  notice  of  such  condition,  although 
he  may  have  previously  passed  through  the  doorway 
in  safety. 


Assignment  of  Painting  Contracts. 

A PAINTING  contract  may  be  assigned  by  the 
contractor  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
unless  it  appears  that  the  latter  awarded  the 
contract  to  the  former  in  reliance  upon  the  con- 
tractor’s special  skill.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  de- 
cision announced  by  the  California  District  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  case  of  Gribling  vs.  Bohan,  148  Pa- 
cific Reporter,  530,  a lawsuit  growing  out  of  the 
assignment  of  a subcontract  with  a general  contrac- 
tor fior  the  painting  and)  finishing  of  a building. 
Says  the  court : — 

“There  are  contracts  for  personal  service  or  other 
personal  performance  which  cannot  be  assigned  so 
as. to  transfer  the  obligation  without  the  consent  of 
the  person  entitled  to  such  performance.  This  is 
illustrated  by  the  contract  of  an  artist  to  paint  a 


portrait,  or  a sale  of  land  under  agreement  by  the 
purchaser  to  execute  his  own  promissory  note  for  a 
part  of  the  purchase  price.  * * * But  the  con- 

tract here  under  consideration  is  not  one  where 
there  is  any  special  reliance  upon  the  personal  skill 
and  responsibility  of  Wetherall,  the  contractor,  and 
respondent  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  to  have  the 
work  done  by  another.  If  this  contract  had  been 
fully  performed  by  the  assignee,  and  payment  re- 
fused, he  could  have  recovered  the  contract  price 
the  same  as  if  the  work  had  been  done  by  the  assign- 
or. The  satisfactory  performance  of  the  work,  not 
the  fact  of  having/it  done  by  Wetherall,  was  the  con- 
sideration of  respondent’s  obligation  to  pay  ther- 
for.” 


The  Law  and  Pneumatic  Painting 

WHEN  use  of  an  air  paint  gun  causes  a spray 
of  paint  to  be  discharged  in  such  manner 
as  to  be  breathed  by  the  operator,  but  he 
does  not  appreciate  the  harmfulness  of  it  to  his 
health,  he  may  recover  damages  against  his  employ- 
er for  resulting  ill-health,  on  the  theory  of  negligence 
of  his  employer  in  failing  to  furnish  him  with  a 
readily  obtainable  noseguard.  And  when  such  injury 
arises  in  the  course  of  a painter’s  employment  in 
painting  locomotives,  or  cars  used  in  interstate  com- 
merce he  may  be  deemed  to  have  been  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  in  the  sense  of  being  entitled 
to  maintain  an  action  under  the  Federal  Employers’ 
Liability  act.  These  two  important  points  were  de- 
cided by  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  late 
case  of  Branson  vs.  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company,  98  Atlantic  Reporter,  225,  in  which  judg- 
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ment  in  plaintiff’s  favor  was  affirmed,  based  upon  his 
being  poisoned  in  the  manner  above  indicated  while 
painting  engines  and  cars. 

Finding  that  the  case  involved  interstate  business 
in  such  a way  as  to  make  the  Federal  law  applicable, 
the  court  said : 

“Engines  and  cars  are  necessary  instrumentalities 


in  the  business  of  interstate  commerce,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  carrier  to  keep  them  in  safe  condition 
and  proper  repair.  Without  paint,  the  engines 
would  corrode  and  the  woodwork  of  the  cars  decay. 
The  work  of  painting  the  engines  and  cars  would 
seem  to  have  a reasonable  and  substantial  relation  to 
interstate  commerce.” 


Succeeding  Behind  the  Counter 

Practical  Points  for  the  Paint  Clerk. 

By  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar. 


THE  man  behind  the  counter  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  most  productive  and  important 
factors  in  the  retailers’  business,  playing  a 
substantial  part  not  only  in  sales,  but  in  creating  that 
great  asset,  “good  will,”  and  we  set  down  a few 
homely  suggestions  for  the  young  “salesman”  who  is 
anxious  to  keep  on  the  right  track. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  “A  watched  pot  never 
boils,”  and  nothing  moves  slower  than  a clock  with 
eyes  upon  it;  a good  day’s  work  makes  a long  day 
short,  and  if  you  keep  on  minding  your  own  business, 
some  day  you  may  be  sure  to  have  one  of  your  own 
to  mind. 

Every  man  behind  the  counter  is,  or  should  be,  a 
salesman,  and  a paint  salesman  is  one  who  can  mar- 
ket goods  at  a profit.  This  not  only  applies  to  the 
goods  sold,  but  to  your  time  in  the  store.  If  your 
time  is  wasted,  you  are  wasting  your  employer’s 
profits.  If  you  make  the  most  of  your  working  hours, 
your  employment  is  an  advantage  to  him  and  to 
yourself — and  making  a good  salesman  better  or  .a 
poor  salesman  good,  always  receives  substantial  in- 
dorsement from  the  employer,  who,  in  the  average 
case,  is  anxious  to  secure  the  best  results. 

There  are  a good  many  clerks  who  do  not  make 
proper  use  of  the  time  between  sales.  Between  the 
time  one  customer  buys  and  leaves  the  store  and  an- 
other one  comes  in.  this  period  is  one  which  a clerk 
can  employ  to  particular  advantage  to  himself  or  to 
influencing  a customer  toward  another  sale,  a time 
to  create  a strong  feeling  of  good  will  toward  the 
store,  and  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  new 
goods. 

A waiting  period  that  is  not  thus  employed  is  a 
waste,  and  if  you  would  figure  out  how  much  time 
is  thus  wasted  during  a day  or  a week  you  would  see 
that  a considerable  percentage  is  subtracted  from  the 
profit  side. 

Your  spare  time  between  sales  can  be  used  to 
familiarize  a prospect  with  the  advantage  of  your 
store  of  the  service  rendered. 

Never,  however,  be  insistent ; employ  your  most 
gracious  manner,  and  exercise  all  your  selling  ability. 
You  can  thus  place  a customer  in  a very  receptive 
mood  and  he  will  willingly  look  at  any  goods  you 
bring  forward  and  explain,  and  if  you  are  the  right 
kind  of  a salesman  you  can  easily  create  a buying  in- 
terest. 

The  retailer,  seller  of  paints,  varnishes,  etc.,  who, 
after  completing  a sale,  quite  disinterestedly  turns 
and  walks  away,  stops  just  where  future  trade  be- 
gins. Tn  the  first  place,  a customer  is  liable  to  feel 
slighted.  The  average  one  feels  that  he  is  entitled 
to  every  attention  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  store,  and 


if  for  any  reason  it  is  necessary  to  leave  him,  be  sure 
that  you  explain  this  politely  and  add  that  you  will 
return  promptly.  However,  do  not  carry  this  to  the 
point  of  maintaining  a social  chat  while  another  cus- 
tomer is  waiting  for  attention.  In  this  case  it  is 
quite  right  for  you  to  excuse  yourself  from  the  first 
in  order  to  take  proper  care  of  the  second,  and  it  is 
always  well  to  excuse  yourself  even  from  the  second 
customer  to  bring  change  or  parcels  back  to  the 
first — thanking  them  for  their  purchase  and  express- 
ing a hope  that  they  will  soon  call  upon  you  again 

Do  not  stop  when  sales  in  your  particular  section 
are  made,  an  employer  always  welcomes  a sale,  no 
matter  to  what  section  it  falls,  and  if  the  goods  of 
which  you  have  charge  have  been  sold  or  ceased  to 
make  an  appeal,  try  and  interest  the  prospect  in 
other  merchandise  carried. 

Know  Your  Stock. 

Knowledge  seems  to  be  the  first  important  step  in 
paint  salesmanship,  a practical  knowledge  of  how 
they  should  be  applied,  just  how  far  they  will  go,  look 
and  wear  on  the  job,  a knowledge  of  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  the  work  in  hand,  etc. 

An  important  step  is  self-conviction.  The  buyer  of 
goods  today  is  looking  for  the  salesman  that  knows 
he  has  the  best  article  at  the  price,  not  the  one  who 
thinks  he  has,  and  while  the  knowing  salesman  and 
the  thinking  salesman  may  have  the  same  article  to 
market,  still  the  man  that  knows  and  has  “sold  him- 
self” somehow  instills  into  the  mind  of  the  prospective 
buyer  his  own  convictions  that  he  really  has  the 
best,  regardless  of  all  competitors : and  as  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  business  of  today  is  done  on  confi- 
dence, you  will  find  that  your  customer  will  soon 
be  having  the  same  confidence  in  the  goods  that  you 
are  selling  as  you  have,  and  this  means  landing  the 
business,  while  the  half-hearted  “think-so”  salesman 
takes  a back  seat. 

Another  important  point  is  enthusiasm,  and  one  of 
the  hardest  to  attain.  If  you  have  it  you  should  be 
thankful,  and  if  you  have  the  kind  that  is  con- 
tagious you  have  a big  asset.  You  may  have  knowl- 
edge that  would  place  you  at  the  very  top,  you  may 
have  confidence  enough  to  turn  all  to  your  way  of 
thinking,  but  if  you  lack  enthusiasm  it  would  profit 
you  nothing. 

Oftentimes  two  great  lawyers  get  together  to  try 
a case — the  one  with  the  strong  personality,  the  one 
who  is  convinced  and  convincing,  the  one  who  puts 
the  facts  in  such  a light  that  they  crystalize  opinion 
is  the  one  who  wins. 

Enthusiasm  is  the  one  big  thing  that  must,  at  all 
times,  be  maintained  by  every  successful  clerk  and  if 
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you  find  that  you  are  lacking  in  this  line,  give  your- 
self a good  punch  before  the  man  higher  up  gets  to 
you.  If  necessary,  get  in  touch  with  someone  at 
once  that  will  start  your  engine  afresh. 

They  tell  us  that  salesmen  are  born,  like  poets, 
but  it  has  been  my  observation  that  they  are  also 
made,  and  self  made,  in  goodly  numbers.  There  are 
people  who  seem  to  have  a ready,  faculty  of  selling 
anything  from  carpet  tacks  to  a Packard  Six,  and 
there  are  others  who  acquire  salesmanship  by  years  of 
apprenticeship,  and  the  open  mind  to  absorb  every 
good  thing  that  enables  them  to  go  on  up  the  lad- 
der. Any  business  becomes  a real  pleasure  when 
one  feels  that  he  is  really  master  of  the  situation,  so 
that  he  can  feel  that  the  party  he  is  talking  to  knows 
that  he  understands  his  business. 

Honesty  and  Good  Habits. 

Be  absolutely  honest.  An  employe  who  is  willing 
to  fake  or  loaf  or  steal  for  his  employer  is  willing 
to  steal  for  himself.  Both  points  are  undesirable.' 

An  employer  may  feel  that  what  an  employe  does 
at  night  is  none  of  his  affairs,  but  it  does  become  his 
business  when  the  dissipation  of  the  night  before 
affects  his  work  the  following  day.  A fellow  cannot 
keep  his  foot  on  the  brass  rail  in  front  of  the  ma- 
hogany top  five  nights  in  a week  and  expect  to 
keep  up  with  a fellow  who  hits  the  hay  from  ten 
to  six. 

Learn  to  work  well  while  you  work,  and  play  well 
while  playing.  Never  make  work  of  your  play,  but 
sometimes  make  play  of  your  work,  and  speaking  of 
playing,  don’t  be  afraid  to  have  a hobby  quite  inde- 
pendent of  your  business — it  is  a fine  recreation  and 
creates  a fine  mental  balance.  Have  some  sports  or 
some  special  philosophy — hunt,  fish,  play  golf  or 
build  a machine.  You  will  be  better  for  it. 

“Look  Pleasant,  Please.” 

Cultivate  the  right  kind  of  an  expression.  If  you 
have  a grouch  don’t  wear  it  on  your  face,  tuck  it 
away  in  some  hidden  corner  for  the  day,  and  if  you 
make  a habit  of  looking  pleasant  until  ten  o’clock,  the 
rest  will  be  easy.  Show  life  and  interest  and  the  cus- 
tomers will  be  sure  to  come  back  and  ask  for  you. 

You  must  at  least  try  to  look  alive.  You  will  never 
be  a success  by  standing  behind  the  counter  like  an 
expressionless  wax  figure.  People  like  to  do  busi- 
ness with  the  man  who  smiles,  they  like  animation. 
Never  stand  around  like  a piece  of  putty — show  in- 
terest, make  a customer  feel  that  you  are  tickled  to 
death  to  have  him  come  in. 

Don  t wear  an  air  of  perplexity  or  look  bored 
when  someone  comes  in  and  asks  if  you  have  a good 
paint  at  seventy-five  cents  a gallon.  Explain  ex- 
actly why  you  cannot  retail  a gallon  of  paint  at 
that  price ; explain  what  a good  paint  reallv  will  do 
and  you  will  win  something  besides  the  order. 

I have  seen  salesmen  who  have  stood  around 
simply  going  through  certain  movements  so  many 
times  a day  for  so  much  per  week.  In  this  case, 
everybody  loses ; the  employer,  the  clerk  and  the 
customer. 

Tango  Talk. 

Never  carry  on  any  sort  of  frivolous  conversation 
with  other  of  your  associates  in  the  store  while  cus- 
tomers are  present.  It  creates  an  unbusinesslike  im- 
pression and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  customer  will 
think  that  you  are  laughing  at  or  in  some  way  amus- 
ing yourself  at  his  expense. 


Another  good  habit  to  cultivate  is  the  ability  to 
make  a quick,  but  careful,  study  of  a customer. 
What  is  his  condition,  financial ' responsibility,  his 
method  of  doing  business,  etc.  This  has  a marked 
bearing  on  credits,  and  this  study  of  the  trade  is 
merely  an  advancing  step  in  greater  service  to  the 
customer  himself.  If  you  thoroughly  understand  a 
buyer,  and  treat  him  accordingly,  he  appreciates  it, 
he  likes  to  trade  with  the  fellow  who  “knows  his 
ways.” 

Procrastination. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  success  is  pro- 
crastination and  a lack  of  application.  A man  must 
train  his  mind  the  same  as  he  trains  his  muscles,  and 
you  can  never  develop  a good  brain  letting  someone 
else  do  its  work;  acquire  the  independence  of  know- 
ing how  to  do  things  yourself. 

Another  big  salesmanship  item  which  is  highly 
essential  to  success,  and  one  that  is  rapidly  developed 
by  practice,  is  the  ability  to  overcome  arguments  in 
disfavor  of  your  goods,  and  this  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a thorough  knowledge  of  not  only  the 
products  you  are  selling,  but  the  various  points  re- 
garding competitive  brands. 

There  was  a time  when  old  Hank  Reed,  in  the 
general  store,  could  chew  tobacco  and  eke  out  a bare 
existence  by  handing  out  whatever  was  called  for. 
He  knew  little  or  nothing  about  salesmanship  and 
cared  less.  His  knowledge  of  competitive  goods  was 
zero,  and  he  made  no  effort  to  win  or  educate  trade. 
There  is  no  more  successful  point  in  selling  today 
than  an  absolute  knowledge  of  the  goods  you  are 
handling.  He,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  will  make  a 
sale,  where  the  fellow  who  blunders  along  without 
proper  equipment  will  lose. 

Keeping  a Promise. 

It  is  a good  thing  to  remember  that  the  man  who 
makes  a promise  is  the  one  who  must  make  good.  If 
the  fulfillment  of  your  promise  is  dependent  on 
Peter  or  Paul,  it  is  up  to  you  to  see  that  the  job  is 
delivered  on  time.  If  you  promise  to  have  a couple 
of  gallons  of  paint  over  to  Mrs.  Smith’s  at  ten 
o’clock  on  Friday,  see  that  it  is  there.  If  you  can 
find  no  one  to  send,  take  it  yourself,  for  Mrs.  Smith 
will  remember  you  with  another  order,  whereas,  if 
you  disappoint  her  she  is  liable  to  not  only  forget  to 
trade  with  you,  but  speak  of  your  store  uncompli- 
mentary. 

Help  the  Boss. 

Never  be  afraid  to  tell  the  “boss”  what  he  ought 
to  know.  Do  not  always  be  telling  him  what  would 
please  him.  A business  grows  through  errors  cor- 
rected, not  by  covering  them  up,  and  do  not  take  a 
kick  to  him  unless  you  also  bring  a remedy,  and  when 
you  are  corrected  you  must  feel  that  he  figures  you 
are  worth  keeping,  otherwise,  he  would  pay  no  at- 
tention to  you. 

The  one  big  difference  in  clerks  is  determination, 
the  degree  of  their  fixed  purpose  to  succeed.  The 
man  with  death  or  victory  in  his  makeup  will  do  any- 
thing that  can  be  done  in  this  world  regardless  of 
talents,  circumstances  or  any  opportunities. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  begin  at  the  bottom — making 
yourself  indispensable  is  earning  advancement. 
Steadily  climbing  is  a fascinating  game,  skidding  a 
disaster.  Put  on  the  anti-skid  chains  of  a sound 
mind  and  you’ll  win. 
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Vehicle  Paint  Shop  Information 

Simple  Color  Schemes— Sleigh  Painting— Flaky  and  Chipped  Spots— Co-operate  with 

Car  Owners — Surfacing  Suggestions. 

By  M.C.  Hillick. 


VEHICLE  painters,  located  outside  of  the  large 
cities,  often  find  it  a hard  matter  to  advise 
their  customers  concerning  the  use  of  two 
or  more  colors  upon  the  car.  This  is  not  so  difficult, 
as  it  looks,  for  the  reason  that  when  you  come  to 
study  the  situation,  it  will  be  found  that  more  and 
more  the  city  painter  is  educating  his  trade  to  look 
upon  the  two  or  three  color  combination  affair  as  a 
patch  work  job,  to  say  the  least,  and  not  strictly 
within  the  lines  of  simplicity  or  color  selection. 
Take  a trip  through  the  great  automobile  selling  dis- 
tricts of  New  York  and  you  will  find  that  the  one 
color  car  is  by  far  the  greatest  in  evidence.  Simple 
color  selections  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  offerings 
of  the  sales  rooms ; the  striping  effects  being  in  har- 
mony with  these  simple  designs.  Over  all  the  finish 
is  of  matchless  quality,  and  leads  to  the  immediate 
inference  that,  after  all,  the  finish  is  the  main  thing. 
This  is  not  exctly  true,  however,  for  in  passing 
judgment  upon  the  work  of  the  painter  the  public 
is  practically  certain  to  not  overlook  the  color,  the 
striping,  if  any,  and  the  finish,  the  three  features 
forming  the  thing  criticized.  In  getting  out  auto- 
mobile work  today  the  simple  color  and  decorative 
design  is  the  one  which,  as  a rule,  will  be  found  to 
give  the  largest  measure  of  satisfaction,  whether 
the  appeal  is  made  to  the  city  or  to  the  country 
users. 

Sleigh  and  Cutter  Painting. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  painter  located  in 
the  snow  belt  of  the  country,  if  inclined  to  tide  his 
shop  over  a possibly  dull  season,  will  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  finding  out  about  how  much  of  cutter  and 
sleigh  class  of  work  he  may  expect  during  the  next 
two  or  three  months.  A little  later,  perhaps,  his 
time  will  be  largely  taken  up  with  the  last  run  of 
car  work,  and  then,  if  this  cutter  and  sleigh  business 
has  been  neglected  during  these  easy  times,  much 
of  it  may  be  lost  altogether.  “The  early  bird  catches 
the  worm”  holds  true  in  catching  this  woi;k  on  run- 
ners. It  is  a class  of  business  that  is  often  hidden 
away  in  cellars  and  garrets,  and  in  the  larger  towns 
and  cities  it  is,  of  course,  hardly  worth  “taking  a 
shot  at,”  but  as  this  is  written  for  the  benefit  of  the 
small  town  painter,  as  well  as  for  the  painter  of  the 
larger  community,  we  urge  an  early  search  for  the 
elusive  vehicle  on  runners.  In  this  connection,  you 
may  say  that  this  class  of 'work  is  no  longer  to  be 
had  at  a profit.  Perhaps  not  at  the  profit  of  former 
times ; but  surely  at  a profit  the  way  it  is  to  be  done 
at  present.  The  old  time  method  of  surfacing,  the 
sandpapering,  the  leveling  off  and  cutting  away  of 
all  the  imperfections,  and  the  facing  up  of  the  sur- 
face in  general,  are  now  for  the  most  part  obsolete. 
The  cutter  or  sleigh  is  now  seldom  given  more  than 
a glossing  down  with  a piece  of  heavy  velvet  or 
cushion  cloth,  then  a quick  touching  up  with  some 
color,  matched  to  the  general  prevailing  shade  of  the 


color  holding  firm  on  the  surface,  and  then  enriched 
under  a heavy  flow  of  varnish  of  a quick,  hard  dry-  * 
ing  order.  If  the  running  parts  are  badly  worn,  it 
is  economy  to  coat  them  entirely  over,  stripe  in  good 
shape  and  then  bury  the  color  under  a heavy  coat 
of  gear  varnish.  All  this  is  quick  work,  as  work 
goes,  and  can  be  turned  out  at  the  rate  of  three  or 
four  jobs  a day,  under  favorable  circumstances,  for 
one  man.  At  $1.50  per  job,  after  stock,  wear  and 
tear  of  tools  and  overhead  charges  are  accounted  for, 
the  painter  will  have  a good  day’s  pay  out  of  the 
transaction.  Of  course,  there  will  be  sleighs  which 
will  furnish  a larger  share  or  rate  of  profit,  over  and 
above  expenses,  provided  a reasonable  price  is  ob- 
tained for  the  work.  Taking  the  work,  by  and  large, 
the  profits,  compared  with  carriages  and  cars,  may 
seem  small,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  a 
business  solicited  simply  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  shop  over  a slow  time. 

Don’t  Neglect  the  Bare  Spots. 

At  this  season,  many  of  the  cars  coming  to  the 
shop  are  found  with  the  edges  of  the  panels  chipping 
and  showing  the  bare  metal  or  wood.  This  surface 
condition  should  be  remedied  before  going  ahead 
with  the  application  of  the  color,  even  when  a light 
class  of  repairs  are  in  order.  It  never  pays,  in  the 
long  run,  to  let  these  flaky  and  chipped  spots  go 
with  just  what  the  good  portions  of  the  surface  get 
for  a finish,  because  all  such  places  are,  at  the  least, 
defective,  and  the  fresh  color  without  any  fortifica- 
tion with  a heavier  pigment,  reinforced  with  raw 
linseed  oil,  will  be  unable  to  hold  in  place  for  any 
reasonable  length  of  time.  All  the  flaky  portions 
of  the  surface  should  be  scraped  off  and  sandpapered 
or  emeried  down  fine  and  close,  making  the  bare 
metal  every  whit  clean,  before  coating  with  primer, 
this  latter  to  be  as  nearly  rust  inhibitive  as  it  is 
possible  to  have  it.  Then,  for  quick  work,  draw 
putty  these  parts  with  just  common  hard  carriage 
putty  let  down  to  the  right  consistency  by  the  addi- 
tion of  turpentine.  Such  putty  will  dry,  over  night, 
to  sandpaper  in  a manner  to  make  the  dust  fly.  Then 
fetch  the  places  along  in  color  to  catch  the  shade 
of  the  entire  surface  and  then  coat  over  all,  making 
the  job  solid  and  complete  throughout.  It  is  always 
a losing  venture  to  try  and  get  over  these  rusty  and 
scaly  parts  of  the  surface  without  going  to  the 
bottom  of  them  and  cleaning  the  disease  out  from 
its  breeding  point.  If  simply  given  a lick  and 
promise,  they  will,  in  days  few  or  many,  come  back 
to  plague  the  painter.  It  pays  to  take  good  care  of 
these  rust  infested  spots  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
clean  them  out  to  the  very  roots.  Vibration  and  the 
daily  surface  strains  which  develop  on  the  highway 
are  often  responsible  for  the  incipient  paralysis  of 
the  metal,  which  condition  rapidly  leads  to  corrosion 
and  rust.  These  elements  are  hard  to  overcome; 
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the  engineering  departments  of  the  big  automobile 
manufacturing  plants  being  constantly  engaged 
upon  the  problem,  but  so  far  they  have  found  it 
impossible  to  provide  a panel  stiff  enough  to  with- 
stand the  oscillation  and  vibration  without  yielding 
some  portion  of  its  paint  protection  strength,  until 
eventually  moisture  gets  a foothold  and  trouble 
begins. 

The  most  the  painter  may  hope  to  do  is  to  catch 
the  first  signs  of  the  rust  development  and  uproot  it 
at  once.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  not  so  easy,  since  he 
may  not  be  able  to  see  the  car  regularly  or  fre- 
quently ; nevertheless,  it  is  a good  plan  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  car  owners,  whose  work  you  may  be 
doing  from  time  to  time — regular  customers,  in 
fact — and  ask  to  be  advised  at  the  first  symptoms  of 
the  rust  outbreak.  Regular  inspection  of  the  car  by 
the  owner  will  reveal  not  a few  things  which  it  is 
to  his  interest  to  know.  It  will  save  him  money, 
for  one  thing;  and  it  will  also  encourage  him  to 
take  pride  in  the  surface  conditions  of  his  car  equip- 
ment, all  of  which  may  be  expected  to  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  the  painter.  It  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized, by  car  painters  in  general,  that  it  is  a wise 
policy  to  co-operate,  so  far  as  possible,  with  the  car 
owners  in  keeping  the  automobile  equipment  in  its 
finest  state  of  good  looks.  The  little  items  of  serv- 
ice which  the  painter  may  find  it  convenient  to  ex- 
tend are  almost  always  certain  to  result  in  a recip- 
rocal service,  and  to  also  furnish  an  advertising 
asset  of  tangible  value. 

Saving  Rough  Stuff. 

In  the  painting  of  the  car  with  the  metal  body, 
it  is  easy  to  save  on  some  classes  of  work  a consid- 
erable amount  of  'rough  stuff ; and  these  days  this 
coarse  pigment  runs  rapidly  into  money.  For  the 
past  few  years  great  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  character  of  the  exterior  finish  of  the  metal 
panels  used  in  car  construction,  and  this  has  helped 
the  painter  a great  deal  in  all  his  surfacing  opera- 
tions. Chief  among  the  savings  he  has  been  able 
to  make  is  the  item  of  surfacing  material.  There  is 
less  of  the  filling  and  the  leveling  to  do.  There  is 
no  use  of  employing  the  old  time  number  of  rough 
stuff  coats,  if  a fewer  number  will  serve  the  purpose 
equally  as  well.  Every  coat  saved  means  an  actual 
saving  of  both  labor  and  material;  the  life  of  the 
finish  is  in  no  wise  threatened  by  this  economy  of 
pigment,  and  the  quality  of  the  finish  does  not  suffer 
in  the  matter  of  appearance.  An  inspection  of  the 
surface  will  enable  one  to  gauge  the  quantity  of 
surfacing  material  needed  to  fetch  the  finish  out  to 
its  normal  bulk  and  brilliancy. 

Preparing  the  Surface  Properly. 

In  the  repainting  of  cars  and  carriages,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  surface  gets  a good  rubbing  down 
with  pulverized  pumice  stone  and  water  before  pro- 
ceeding to  clear  away  for  the  color  coats,  unless,  of 
course,  the  work  is  to  be  brought  up  with  the  rough 
stuff  and  other  surfacing  coats ; but  even  here  the 
old  surface  of  paint  needs  a thorough  cleaning, 
preferably  washing  with  water  and  a mild  detergent. 
In  the  rubbing  with  pumice  stone  flour  and  water 


the  grease  spots,  if  any,  are  stricken  off,  and  the 
other  foreign  substances  cleared  away ; the  whole 
surface,  in  fact,  renewed  and  made  receptive  and  fit 
to  have  and  to  hold  the  coats  which  may  come  after. 
Not  a few  of  the  jobs  which  have  gone  bad  during 
the  past  years  could  be  traced,  if  the  life  history 
of  them  were  at  hand,  to  an  imperfect  and  defective 
method  of  preparing  the  surface  for  the  initial  coats 
of  paint  and  color.  Thoroughness  in’  these  things 
counts,  to  a great  extent,  in  developing  the  dura- 
bility and  the  beauty  of  the  finish.  Making  the 
work  clean  and  fine  in  preparation  for  the  later 
coats  is  an  indispensable  feature  of  work. 

On  the  mud  guards,  hood,  etc.,  parts  which  are 
exposed  to  unusual  vibration  and  road  strains,  it  is 
wise  practice  to  limit  the  number  of  coats  of  material 
to  the  real  necessities  of  the  case;  in  other  words, 
using  the  minimum  number  of  coats  consistent  with 
the  finish  applied  to  the  other  parts  of  the  car.  Many 
manufacturers  in  painting  new  work  apply  one  coat 
of  primer,  one  coat  of  color,  one  coat  of  color-var- 
nish and  one  coat  of  finishing  varnish.  In  the  re- 
painting of  these  same  cars  the  coats  may  also  be 
limited  proportionately  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of 
the  work. 

Use  Pure  Turpentine. 

Another  point  for  the  painter,  in  connection  with 
putting  on  color  coats,  namely,  the  use  of  pure 
turpentine  in  the  thinning  of  the  color.  Other 
thinners  may  look  just  as  good  in  the  container,  but 
none  of  the  so-called  substitutes,  by  whatever  name 
they  are  known,  are  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
pine  tree.  The  color  thinned  with  turpentine  will 
spread  easier,  to  begin  with,  and  it  may  be  worked 
over  larger  panels  without  roughing  the  coat  or 
piling  the  pigment  up  at  points  on  the  surface.  It 
gives  the  painter  longer  time  to  spread  the  color  and 
therefore  permits  him  to  get  a more  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  the  pigment,  thus  insuring  greater  dura- 
bility and  a finer  appearing  finish.  These  are  con- 
siderations which  the  consumer  of  turpentine  may 
very  well  attend  to. 

So  far  as  possible  the  purity  of  color  should  be 
established  upon  the  surface  and  maintained.  So 
many  fine  colors  are  positively  ruined  through  lack 
of  proper  handling  and  protection  during  their 
application  to  the  surface.  At  a good  deal  of  ex- 
pense, the  surface  is  often  brought  up  to  receive  the 
color : then,  through  inattention  or  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  characteristics  of  the  pigment,  the  purity 
of  the  tone  and  shade  are  ruined  through  the  wrong 
use  of  varnish  or  through  the  too  early  application 
of  the  varnish  following  the  laying  of  the  color.  It 
is  unwise  to  varnish  over  a color  before  it  has  thor- 
oughly dried ; it  is  equally  unwise  to  flow  more  than 
one  coat  of  varnish  over  many  of  the  delicate  and 
sensitive  colors.  Varnish,  for  example,  isi  simply 
destructive  of  the  purity  of  tone  of  many  of  the 
blues  and  many  other  pigments.  That  is,  destruct- 
ive when  applied  in  a clear  state  to  the  colors.  Used 
in  the  color  in  the  form  of  varnish-color,  the  tone 
is  preserved  in  its  full  brilliancy.  All  the  colors 
which  show  a weakness  in  this  resoect  should  be 
handled  in  a way  to  insure  their  purity  of  tone  and 
shade. 
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Turning  Book  Accounts  Into  Cash 

By  J.  S.  Vogel. 


BOOK  accounts,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  are 
a thorn  in  the  flesh  of  many  dealers.  To 
force  collections  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
the  good  will  of  customers  is  a problem  that  is  not 
easy  to  solve.  But  it  has  been  solved  by  a paint 
dealer  in  Iowa  and  this  article  will  tell  you  how  it 
was  done. 

Most  of  this  dealer’s  business  came  from  people 
who  owned  their  homes  or  were  in  business  for 
themselves  and,  while  good  credit  risks,  they  were 
slow  in  paying  their  bills.  The  paint  dealer  wanted 
to  collect  his  outstanding  accounts  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  the  good  will  of  his  customers.  He  him- 
self did  not  want  to  go  out  collecting,  but  he  oc- 
casionally sent  one  of  his  clerks  out  to  do  it.  But 
the  clerk  was  not  a collector  and  about  the  only 
good  he  did  was  to  personally  deliver  a statement 
to  the  customer,  taking  the  money  when  it  was  of- 
fered him,  but  never  definitely  asking  that  a bill  be 
paid. 

This  condition  of  affairs  was  unsatisfactory  and 
finally  reached  its  climax  when  the  dealer,  him- 
self, was  unable  to  meet  his  bills  promptly. 

Under  these  conditions  it  was  only  natural  that 
he  should  complain  of  the  fact  to  the  salesman  from 
whom  he  bought  most  of  his  paint  supplies.  The 
salesman  was  one  of  the  wide-awake  kind.  He 
knew  that  the  paint  dealer  was  reliable,  but  he  also 
knew  that,  of  late,  the  dealer  had  not  been  meeting 
his  bills  as  promptly  as  in  times  gone  by.  When 
the  salesman  handed  the  dealer  a statement  fur- 
nished him  by  his  house  he  did  so  with  an  apology, 
saying  that  it  was  merely  a matter  of  form,  that  the 
credit  man  of  the  house  did  not  know  the  existing 
conditions,  etc. 

But  the  paint  dealer  realized  the  justice  of  the 
claim  and  was  not  offended  when  the  salesman 
handed  him  the  statement.  Also,  he  knew  that 
the  salesman  was  afraid  of  offending  him.  Instead 
of  asking  him  for  the  money  due,  the  salesman 
leallv  as  much  as  told  him  not  to  pay  the  bill  until 
convenient. 

After  a moment’s  consideration  the  dealer  turned 
to  the  salesman-collector  and  said  : — 

‘‘You’re  about  as  bum  a collector  as  that  man  of 
mine.  You’re  afraid  to  ask  for  money  that  is  right- 
fully yours.” 

Then  followed  the  explanation.  The  result  was 
that  the  salesman  agreed  to  talk  over  the  problem 
with  other  dealers  and  with  the  credit  man  of  his 
house  to  find  some  way  of  collecting  outstanding 
accounts  from  active  customers,  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  their  trade  and  good  will.  The  sales- 
man agreed  to  report  his  findings  to  the  dealer  on 
his  next  call,  which  was  thirty  days  later. 

That  evening  the  salesman  wrote  a long  letter  to 
the  credit  manager,  telling  him  in  detail  the  exact 


conditions,  and  asking  that  he  find  some  method 
which  would  help  the  dealer. 

It  was  the  credit  man’s  duty  to  collect  money  due 
his  firm — and  he  had  the  reputation  of  knowing 
howr  to  do  it.  For  that  reason  the  salesman  ap- 
pealed to  him. 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  the  next  time  the 
salesman  called  on  the  dealer  he  had  a definite  plan 
to  suggest.  To  collect  the  outstanding  accounts 
from  good  customers  he  suggested  that  the  fol- 
lowing letter  be  mailed  about  one  or  two  days  be- 
fore the  clerk  called  to  collect  the  account: — 
Dear  Sir:  — 

One  of  my  clerks,  Mr.  , occasionally  acts  as  my 

collector.  But  when  collections  are  a little  poor,  he  be- 
comes downhearted  and  deiected.  - 

He  is  a good  man  otherwise,  and  I like  to  help  him 
along.  For  this  reason  I sometimes  slip  in  a few  easy 
accounts  to  encourage  him. 

Today  I slipped  in  your  statement  among  the  others, 
as  I know  that  when  he  calls  you  will  accommodate  him 
with  a check  for  the  amount  of  the  statement. 

Thanking  you  in  advance,  and  waiting  your  further 
orders,  I remain, 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  letter  at  which  a cus- 
tomer could  take  offense — and  at  the  same  time  it 
produces  results.  This  letter  on  the  paint  dealer's 
own  stationery,  will  produce  more  actual  results 
than  if  letters  were  mailed  out  threatening  to  place 
the  accounts  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney. 

Another  letter  suggested  by  the  credit  man  was 
very  effective  in  getting  cash  from  outlawed  ac- 
counts and  professional  dead  beats.  In  fact,  it  col- 
lected accounts  that  had  formerly  been  in  the  hands 
of  an  attorney  without  results. 

The  second  letter,  while  short,  goes  straight  to 
the  point,  as  you  can  see  from  the  following: 

Dear  Sir:  — 

Your  account  amounting  to  ? has  long  been 

overdue.  Unless  this  is  paid,  or  definite  arrangements 
made  for  future  payment  by  (date,  about  five  davs),  we 
may  take  action  of  a sort  that  will  GREATLY  SUR- 
PRISE YOU.  Very  sincerely  yours. 

The  feature  that  stands  out  most  strongly  in  this 
letter  is  the  element  of  mystery.  The  man  who 
gets  the  letter  begins  to  think  of  all  the  things  that 
may  happen  to  him  if  he  does  not  pay  his  bill — 
and  he  usually  pays. 

You  will  note  that  this  letter  does  not  make  a 
definite  threat.  It  simply  says  “we  may.”  but  it 
says  so  in  such  a manner  that  the  reader  infers  that 
such  action  is  to  be  taken.  If  you  have  any  old 
accounts  on  your  books — accounts  that  have  long 
pay  you  to  try  this  letter.  If  there  is  any  possible 
manner  of  getting  your  money  this  letter  should 
ago  been  outlawed  and  given  up  for  lost,  it  will 
bring  it.  At  any  rate,  by  a trial  you  have  every- 
thing to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose. 
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Value  of  Striping  on  Automobiles 

Helps  to  Sell  New  Cars — Improves  Appearance  of  Old  Cars. 


MOST  carriage  painters  can  recall  the  day? 

when  the  striper  was  the-man  at  the  top  of 
the  payroll  in  the  carriage  and  vehicle 
manufacturing  and  painting  establishments.  He 
was  the  crack  workman.  He  was  the  expert.  Most 
men  can  learn  to  apply  paint  and  varnish  in 
thorough  and  efficient  manner,  but  the  striper  was 
and  is  the  flower  of  the  flock.  He  must  be  an 
artist  as  well  as  an  artisan.  His  eye  must  be  good 
and  his  hand  steady;  and  he  commanded  high 
wages. 

But  the  striper  has  been  mostly  looking  for  a 
job  for  the  last  ten  years  or  so,  or  he  is  working  in 
typewriter  factories,  where  he  is  putting  the  finish- 
ing touches  on  the  frames  of  these  machines,  or 
dressing  up  adding  machines,  check  protectors  and 
the  like.  The  carriage  trade  has  fallen  into  evil 
days,  with  the  development  of  the  automobile  and 
the  tendency  of  the  manufacturers  to  do  away 
with  stripes  and  turn  to  solid  colors.  Many  an 
old-time  striper  has  become  a letterer  and  sign 
painter  in  these  days,  while  others  are  painting 
bands  on  wagons  or  doing  regular  journeyman’s 
work. 

Perhaps  the  carriage  painter  now  has  such  a man 
in  his  own  shop,  employed  at  a class  of  work  he 
would  have  scorned  in  the  old  days  when  the  high- 
grade  coach  and  the  high-priced  buggy  was  highly 
decorated  and  when  he  did  the  work.  Maybe  the 
painter  at  the  head  of  the  shop  himself  was  a 
striper  of  well  known  skill.  But  the  elaborate 
coach  is  gone  and  the  buggy  that  sells  the  most 
readily  at  this  time  is  pretty  generally  innocent  of 
well-executed  striping.  There  has  not  been  much 
for  the  striper  to  do.  The  vehicle  painter  with  his 
shop  and  force  of  workmen  is  finding  that  instead 
of  the  usual  volume  of  coaches  and  buggies  on  the 
horses  in  the  paint  room,  he  has  a collection  of  au- 
tomobile bodies  and  chasses. 

This  is  the  chance  for  the  striper  and,  through 
him,  a chance  for  the  automobile  painter  to  popu- 
larize his  shop.  There  is  no  use  denying  the  fact 
that  a repainted  automobile  generally  looks  like  a 
repainted  automobile.  It  is  virtually  out  of  the 
question,  without  a cost  that  would  scare  away 
many  a probable  customer,  to  give  an  old  automo- 
bile the  attention  necessary  to  lend  it  the  look  of 
a new  one.  If  the  customer  wants  that  kind  of 
service,  of  course  he  can  get  it,  but  he  has  to  pay 
for  it. 

A judicious  use  of  stripes  will  give  a repainted 
car  the  air  that  goes  with  a new  one  and  do  more 
to  improve  its  general  appearance  than  almost  any 
other  one  item.  Now  that  automobiles  are  becom- 
ing so  numerous  and  now  that  there  are  getting  to 
*be  so  many  which  look  alike,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  some  paint  treatment  which  will  give  one  car 
some  distinguishing  points  will  interest  the  owner. 
It  has  been  noted  by  many  people  that  automo- 
bilists  often  find  it  difficult  to  identify  their  own 
cars.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Ford,  of  course, 
because  there  are  so  many  of  them  in  use. 


One  Ford  owner  tells  of  how  he  stepped  into  a 
friend’s  Ford  as  it  waited  by  the  curb,  started  it 
with  the  self  starter,  both  having  had  the  same 
starter  put  on,  and  drove  out  to  the  fair  grounds  for 
the  afternoon.  On  the  way  home  he  reached  for  a 
cigar  lighter  which  he  kept  in  his  car  and  was 
startled  to  discover  that  he  had  some  other  man’s 
car.  Meanwhile,  the  other  man  recognized  the  car 
of  his  friend,  presumed  that  the  first  man  had  run 
off  with  his,  but  could  not  be  sure  and  so  was  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  the  car  for  the  afternoon.  Sup- 
pose the  body  of  one  of  these  cars  had  been  deco- 
rated with  yellow  stripes,  outlining  the  panels, 
doors  and  other  usual  divisions  and  the  other 
trimmed  with  a green  hair-line.  Would  this  mis- 
take have  occurred?  It  would  not.  The  first  man 
would  have  noticed  the  green  striping  of  his 
friend’s  car  on  the  hood  before  he  had  driven  a 
hundred  yards,  even  if  he  had  climbed  aboard  with 
his  eyes  shut,  and  would  have  turned  back.  As  a 
means  of  identification  alone,  striping  would  justify 
itself. 

As  for  the  effect  on  the  car,  consider  the  expe- 
rience of  one  of  the  larger  sales  agencies  in  a Mid- 
dle Western  city.  This  concern  sells  several  makes 
of  cars,  one  of  these  being  a top-priced  car,  an- 
other a medium-priced  car  and  still  another  one 
of  the  less-than-a-thousand  kind.  The  high- 
priced  car,  naturally,  has  not  a great  deal  of  com- 
petition. It  sells  to  those  who  want  the  best,  or 
one  of  the  best,  but  there  are  many-  cars  in  the 
approximate  classes  of  the  other  two.  These  cars 
come,  as  a rule,  done  in  glossy — not  too  glossy — 
enamel,  a solid  black,  baked  On,  usually  with  both 
the  bodies  and  the  wheels  treated  in  the  same 
fashion.  Once  a customer  ordering  one  of  the 
second  groups  of  cars,  demanded  that  it  be  deco- 
rated with  hair-line  striping. 

The  factory  accepted  the  commission,  executed 
it  in  style,  added  plenty  to  the  selling  price  and 
shipped  the  car.  The  buyer  grunted  at  the  bill, 
but  was  delighted  with  the  appearance  of  his  car. 
And  so  were  the  proprietors  of  the  garage  from 
which  it  was  sold.  They  showed  it  for  a few  da  vs 
and  it  attracted  attention  from  all  comers. 

Why  don’t  they  stripe  all  their  cars?’’  the  cus- 
tomer asked.  That  gave  the  salesman  an  idea.  He 
summoned  the  foreman  of  the  painting  room. 
“Can  you  do  striping  like  that?”  he  asked.  “I  just 
can,  was  the  reply.  “I  used  to  stripe  all  the  best 
coaches  turned  out  in  the  old  Reach  & Reach  fac- 
tory.” 

Now  the  garage  management  stripes  every  au- 
tomobile that  goes  through  the  shops  in  connec- 
tion with  the  establishment  and  most  of  the  new 
cars,  unless  they  are  ordered  without  stripes  by  the 
purchaser,  ge't  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  ’ The 
striper  puts  a hair  line  on  the  bodies,  following  the 
lines  of  the  doors  and  the  panels  and  the  curves  of 
the  hood.  He  applies  a coat  of  varnish  over  the 
stripe  and  rubs  it  down  to  the  character ‘of  the  fin- 
ish of  the  rest  of  the  car.  Five  dollars’  worth  of 
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striping  adds  a hundred  to  the  appeal  of  the  car  in 
the  estimate  of  the  average  purchaser. 

“Does  it  help  to  sell  them?’’  the  garage  manager 
was  asked.  “It  does  indeed,”  he  said.  “You  have 
no  idea  how  much  more  one  of  those  cars,  neatly 
striped,  with  the  monogram  of  the  customer  neatly 
outlined  and  centered  in  ■a  design,  adds  to  the  pull- 
ing power  of  one  of  those  cars  as  a selling  proposi- 
tion.” “Do  your  customers  ask  for  striping  when 
you  repaint  their  cars?”  was  asked.  “Every  time, 
if  they  have  seen  a car  that  has  been  striped,”  he 
said.  “We  have  had  several  customers  bring  back 
cars  which  had  been  through  the  paint  room  and 
ask  to  have  them  striped  after  they  had  seen  other 
cars  that  had  been  finished  that  way.  It  is  a go. 
It  is  getting  more  popular  all  the  time.” 

Now  it  stands  to  reason  that  if  striping  will 
quicken  the  sale  of  a new  car,  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  will  improve  the  satisfaction  of  a cus- 
tomer in  a repainted  car.  And  on  the  same  basis 
it  will  do  a lot  to  recommend  the  shop  where  the 
painting  was  done  and  the  stripes  applied.  As  the 
foreman  of  the  paint  room  of  the  garage 
referred  to  said : — “The  ‘new’  wears  off  a car 
after  it  has  been  in  use  for  a few  weeks  or  months, 
but  when  a car  is  nicely  striped  it  holds  its  new 
look  much  longer  than  when  it  is  finished  in  solid 
color.” 

If  that  is  true  of  a brand  new  car  it  certainly 
will  be  true  of  a repainted  car.  Everybody  who 
has  an  automobile  wants  to  keep  it  looking  spic 
and  span.  He  gets  a lot  more  satisfaction  out  of  it 
than  if  he  is  driving  a rusty  looking,  dulled-up 
proposition.  There  is  something  about  the  striping 
that  adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  new  or  the 
renewed  finish  and  something  about  it  that  pre- 
serves the  fresh  look  of  the  paint.  Probably  it  is 
the  contrast  that  does  it,  but  nevertheless  the  ef- 
fect is  gained.  And  it  is  an  effect  well  worth  work- 
ing for. 

But  as  every  painter  knows,  striping,  unless  it  is 
well  done,  is  worse  than  no  striping.  If  the  striper 
went  at  a car  and  covered  it  with  bands  like  narrow 
ribbons,  of  a color  contrasting  with  the  general 
ground,  he  would  be  turning  out  a flashy  proposi- 
tion, which  would  be  more  conspicuous  than  at- 
tractive. Quarter-inch  or  third-inch  bands  of  a 
contrasting  color  may  be  all  right  on  a lumber 
wagon,  but  on  a classy  vehicle  like  an  automobile 
they  will  do  more  damage  than  they  will  do  good. 


A thin  hair  line,  at  just  the  right  distance  from  the 
edge,  of  a color  preferred  by  the  customer  shaded 
or  not  as  the  case  may  be,  and  well  protected  by  a 
good  varnish  will  give  more  distinction  to  an  old 
car  than  new  brasses  and  a new  top  covering. 

And  it  is  distinction  that  the  owner  of  an  auto- 
mobile wants.  The  man  who  owns  a good  automo- 
bile has  a badge  which  certainly  proves  that  he  has 
got  somewhere.  When  he  wears  a badge  like  that 
he  does  not  enjov  having  it  look  run  down  and  ill- 
cared  for.  He  wants  it  to  look  right.  A judicious 
use  of  stripes  will  do  it.  Over-elaboration  will  fail 
of  its  purpose.  Generally  the  same  rules  that  gov- 
erned the  striping  of  high  class  coaches  in  the  days 
when  they  were  the  finest  things  in  the  vehicle  line 
will  apply  to  automobile  striping. 

As  for  making  a practical  application  of  the  stripe 
proposition  that  will  be  easy  for  most  painting  es- 
tablishments. It  ordinarily  will  be  possible  to  con- 
vince some  customer  that  he  wants  stripes  after  the 
principal  work  on  a car  has  been  completed  and  to 
get  him  to  agree  to  pay  for  it.  Almost  any  car 
owner  would  permit  the  painter  to  decorate  his  car 
that  way  if  the  painter  insisted,  but  what  the  wise 
painter  wants  is  money.  It  is  a fairly  good  alibi  for 
the  painter  to  tell  one  man  that  he  wants  to  be  per- 
mitted to  put  on  a stripe  in  order  to  show  other 
customers  how  much  striping  adds  to  a job,  but  he 
is*  doing  some  advertising  that  way  which  he  could 
get  just  as  well  if  he  were  getting  money  for  doing 
the  work.  Sooner  or  later  some  customer  will 
come  along  who  can  be  readily  influenced  to  agree 
to  decoration  of  this  character,  and  when  once  the 
painter  makes  a beginning  he  is  going  to  have  a lot 
of  striping  to  do. 

The  cars  the  jobbing  automobile  painter  handles 
are  all  “used  cars,”  as  the  present-day  pleasant  way 
of  saying  “second-hand”  goes.  Their  owners  may 
have  been  the  original  owners,  true  enough,  V*ut 
that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  a repainted  car 
generally  looks  like  a used  car.  Stripes  will  go  fur- 
ther toward  creating  the  effect  of  a new  car  for  the 
price  than  any  other  one  item.  The  painter  can 
find  the  man  to  do  the  work  without  much  trouble 
and  when  he  does  begin  to  turn  out  jobs  with  that 
kind  of  a finish  he  is  going  to  add  to  his  reputation 
at  a rate  of  speed  which  violates  the  traffic  regula- 
tions. It  looks  like  a safe  bet  and  a sure  winner. 
At  any  event  the  odds  are  all  on  the  side  of  the 
painter. 
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Railway  Equipment  Painting 


The  Cleaning  of  Trucks  and  Platforms. 

U A BIG  job,”  some  one  remarks,  and  with  the 
/A  thought  we  may  all  agree.  The  car  truck 
and  platform  cleaning  work  is  a problem 
until  you  have  taught  a couple  of  good,  reliable  work- 
men how  to  do  it,  and  then  insist  upon  its  being  done 
in  the  proper  manner  at  all  times.  It  is  a work  in 
which  sal  soda  and  caustic  soda  plays  the  chief  part, 
and  until  the  men  come  to  know  how  to  use  these 
biting  mediums  effectively,  it  will  prove  a bothersome 
business.  The  first  move  in  washing  and  cleaning  the 
trucks  and  platforms  is  to  remove  the  grease  and 
oily  substances  and  the  other  accumulations,  which 
somehow  the  caustic  mediums  fail  to  take  hold  of  as 
they  seemingly  ought  to.  With  these  sticky  masses 
cut  and  scraped  away  the  attack  with  the  sal  soda  or 
with  the  caustic  soda  in  water  may  proceed.  Sat- 
urate the  parts  amply  and  then  proceed  with  plenty 
of  water,  preferably  with  a hose,  to  wash  the  alkalies 
cleanly  off.  Good  truck  and  platform  painting  and 
finishing  can  result  only  over  a urface  free  from  all 
traces  of  grease  and  foreign  substances. 


Oven  Baking  the  Steel  Coach. 

THE  successful  oven  baking  of  the  coats  of 
paint  and  varnish  applied  to  the  steel 
coach  is  apparently  an  accomplishment  of 
the  future.  In  the  big  car  manufacturing  plants 
some  of  the  under  coats  are  being:  baked  on, 
but  in  the  matter  of  the  finish,  that  is,  the  coats 
of  varnish,  there  is  a significant  silence.  Ap- 
proach the  men  in  authority  and  you  will  learn 
that  so  far  nothing  definite  has  been  established 
as  to  the  real  value  of  the  baking  method  be- 
yond the  fact  that  it  enables  the  management  to 
increase  the  monthly  output  without  increasing 
the  payroll.  Question  the  experts  along  the  line 
of  the  baking  system  and  in  a majority  of  cases 
they  will  tell  you  that  it  is  too  early  to  reach 
any  conclusion  in  the  premises,  that  only  time  will 
tell  concerning  the  durability  of  the  finish,  etc. 
A year  or  two  ago  a great  railroad  company,  at 
no  inconsiderable  expense,  built  an  oven,  painted  a 
few  cars,  baked  the  successive  coats  of  material 
applied,  including  even  the  varnish  coats,  and  sent 
the  equipment  into  service  to  establish  some  sort 
of  a record  for  the  baking  system.  So  far  as  the 
writer  is  aware  this  equipment  is  still  being  tried 
out  along  the  lines  indicated,  with  comparatively 
little  known  so  far  as  the  public  is  informed  of  the 
possible  outcome.  This  much,  however,  is  as- 
sured : — the  coats  can  be  successfully  baked,  the 
luster  of  the  varnish  secured  and  the  general  good 
looks  of  the  surface  intensified.  At  the  same  time 
the  railroad,  naturally  enough,  has  the  one  thing 
above  all  others,  namely,  durability,  focussed  as 
the  main  issue,  and  until  that  is  established,  a halo 
of  uncertainty  must  bristle  about  the  issue.  To  be 
of  practical  value  in  car  work,  the  baking  system 
must  be  made  systematically  reliable — that  is.  it 
must  dry  right,  have  a fine  luster,  pass  the  cars 
along  quickly,  and  furnish  exceptional  durability. 
Lacking  in  any  one  of  these  requirements,  the 
practice  has  nothing,  ,so  far  as  we  can  see,  in  ad- 


vance of  the  ordinary  air  dried  method.  Within 
the  next  two  or  three  years  we  believe  the  utility 
and  practical  worth  of  the  baking  system  is  des- 
tined to  be  demonstrated  one  way  or  the  other. 
What  the  railroad  men  are  experiencing  in  han- 
dling this  new  means  of  painting  and  finishing, 
the  automobile  men  are  likewise  being  troubled 
with.  The  running  parts  of  the  cars  are  being 
enameled  and  baked,  but  not  so  the  body  of  the 
cars  beyond  the  rubbing  coats  of  varnish.  Almost 
exclusively  the  finishing  coats  of  varnish  are  be- 
ing applied  with  the  hand  brush  and  then  air  dried. 
It  is  confidently  expected  by  the  mechanical  en- 
gineers who  are  working  tooth  and  nail  for  a suc- 
cessful outcome  of  the  experiments  that  presently 
we  shall  see  the  hand  brush  and  the  air  drying 
method  give  way  to  the  mechanical  processes  and 
the  oven  baking  practice.  The  introduction  of  a 
system  of  this  kind  means  an  outlay  of  enormous 
proportions  and  until  it  is  an  established  fact,  re- 
moved from  the  domain  of  uncertainty,  it  is  fair  to 
expect  the  railroads  to  exercise  a due  amount  of 
caution  in  contemplating  the  venture.  Meanwhile 
verification  of  every  step  along  the  forward  march 
toward  quicker  methods  of  painting  and  finishing 
the  railway  coach  will  be  watched  with  lively  con- 
cern. 

Protection  of  the  Roof  vs.  Protection  of  the  Car 
Body. 

At  the  Nashville  convention  of  the  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association,  during  the 
discussion  on  the  matter  of  maintaining  steel  cars, 
Master  Painter  J.  H.  Pitard,  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio, 
presented  the  thought  covering  the  preservation 
of  the  steel  roof  that  “there  are  two  elements  of 
destruction  as  to  the  roof  that  the  body  of  the  car 
does  not  in  great  measure  have  to  contend  with, 
and  those  are  the  sun  and  rain.”  Mr.  Pitard  men- 
tioned cinders  as  another  element  which  does  not 
materially  affect  the  body  of  the  car,  but  which 
proves  very  destructive  to  the  roof.  He  did  not, 
of  course,  means  that  the  body  of  the  car  suffers 
no  ill  from  the  sun  and  rain,  but  rather  that  it 
suffers  less  from  these  elements.  Horizontally  ex- 
posed surfaces,  naturally,  are  less  affected  by 
erosive  contact,  and  by  destructive  agencies  of  a 
general  character,  than  the  same  surfaces  would 
if  given  a perpendicular  position  ; for  which  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  it  were  wise  to  consider  the  wear 
and  tear  upon  the  roof  as  something  much  more 
destructive  to  the  composition  of  the  surface  fabric, 
regardless  of  its  constructive  parts  than  any  pos- 
sible measure  of  wear  visited  upon  the  body  of  the 
car.  What  Mr.  Pitard  pointed  out,  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  was  not  at  the  time,  we  feel  sure, 
given  the  credence — certainly  not  the  manifest  at- 
tention— which  it  was  entitled  to,  namely,  the  ad- 
visability of  applying  thicker  coats  of  paint  to  the 
steel  or  metal  roof.  It  would  be  an  impossible 
thing  to  obtain  a unanimous  verdict  in  the  forum 
of  paint  shop  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  the 
component  parts  of  a paint  designed  expressly  for 
the  metal  roof,  but  of  this  one  essential  we  may- 
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be  sure,  that  a combination  of  oil  and  pigment  of 
the  best  quality  ranks  foremost.  With  this  com- 
bination established,  and  following  out  the  sug- 
gestion of  hlr.  Pitard,  the  employment  of  heavier 
coats  of  paint  will  insure  for  the  roof  a finer  and 
fuller  measure  of  protection  than,  as  a rule,  it  is 
getting-  today.  Since  the  Nashville  convention  the 
fact  is  becoming  rapidly  apparent  that  the  roof  of 
the  steel  car  is  the  vital  point  in  the  life  of  the 
vehicle,  and  that  through  any  lack  of  protection  of 
this  part  must  we  measure  the  proportion  of  decay 
attacking  the  remaining  parts.  Hot  cinders,  flying 
missiles,  the  merciless  beating  of  the  sun  and  rain, 
and  the  other  elements  which  do  so  easily  beset  it, 
invite  exceptional  protection  for  the  roof.  Why 
not  tender  it? 


The  Correct  Application  of  Paints,  Colors  and 
Varnishes. 

Paints  come  and  go,  good  bad  and  indifferent  as 
they  are,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  average 
brush  wielder  is  not  all  that  he  ought  to  be  in  this 
important  matter  of  surface  application  of  the  vari- 
ous materials  entering  into  the  paint  and  varnish 
structure.  The  “dry  brushers,”  as  Charles  E.  Copp 
long  since  called  them,  insist  that  the  dry  coat,  the 
mere  glimpse  of  the  paint  or  color  or  varnish,  is 
the  evidence  of  a careful  brushing  out,  and  that  to 
have  a coat  of  material  wear  normally  it  must  be 
uniformly  distributed;  all  of  which  depends  upon 
the  material  and  upon  the  requirement  of  the  sur- 
face. There  is  neither  economy  nor  excuse  to 
justify  the  “rubbing  in”  of  a coat  of  pigment  or  of 
varnish,  barring  perhaps  the  priming  coat,  and  even 
in  respect  to  this  coat  there  is  a limit  easily  reached. 
Take  the  primary  coats  seated  immediately  above 
the  primer ; all  of  these  need  to  go  to  the  surface 
in  free  form,  brushed  out,  it  is  true,  to  the  point  of 
an  even  distribution,  but  nevertheless  freely  going 
in  place,  with  a body  in  depth  and  strength,  con- 
forming to  the  scientific  information  of  the  firm 
making  them.  So,  too,  the  color  coats,  all  of  which 
deserve  to  have  the  advantage  of  a free  and  gener- 
ous flow  over  the  surface,  controlled  by’  a brush 
movement  in  every  way  capable  of  avoiding  runs 
and  sags  and  surface  disfigurements  generally. 
Admittedly,  color  coats  belong  to  the  list  of  thin 
film  of  light  bodied  pigments,  and  under  no  man- 
ner of  reasoning  may  they  be  piledup,  in  application, 
to  the  wel  being  or  attractive  looks  of  the  surface. 
At  the  same  time,  in  carrying  these  colors  to  the 
surface,  the  brush  should  have  plenty  of  pigment 
and  the  coat  shonld  be  a full  and  complete  one,  with 
not  an  atom  lost  to  its  appointed  place  and  space 
on  the  surface.  To  stretch  them  fairly  to  the  break- 
ing point  and  give  them  a gauze-like  effect,  rather 
than  the  velvety  texture,  is  to  weaken  their  physical 
properties  and  expose  them  to  a service  strain  be- 
yond their  supporting  strength.  In  the  same  frame 
of  thought,  we  may  approach  the  matter  of  apply- 


ing the'  Varnish  coats,  which  of  all  coats,  are  the 
most  important,  and  without  the  full  depth  of 
which,  measuring  coat  by  coat,  neither  beauty  nor 
utility  can  be  established  for  the  finish.  Varnish 
requires  to  go  to  the  surface  in  full  body  and  fine 
vestment,  and  these  it  cannot  have  except  through 
the  luminous  depth  of  a richly  flowed  on  coat  at 
all  points  under  the  mastery  of  it n ably  handled 
brush. 


Safety  in  Scaffolding  Apparatus. 

The  first  rosy  hue  of  the  safety  first  campaign 
has  paled  before  the  rush  of  current  events  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  ardor  of  its  advocates  is  no 
longer  equal  to  the  work  of  keeping  men  keyed 
up  to  the  top  notch  of  efficiency  in  promoting  the 
advanced  details  of  the  plan.  In  the  paint  shop, 
one  of  the  main  things  connected  with  making  the 
labor  of  the  man  safer  and  surer  consists  in  keep- 
ing the  scaffolding  apparatus,  whatever  kind  it 
may  chance  to  be,  in  a perfectly  sound  and  safe 
condition.  No  standard  set  of  rules  may  be  set 
for  the  handling  of  this  matter,  because  no  stand- 
ard in  scaffolds  today  exists,  there  being  almost  as 
many  different  kinds  in  use  as  there  are  shops  con- 
taining them.  Practically  all  scaffolding  systems 
are  subject  to  weaknesses  or  disadvantages,  and 
this  one  defect,  apart  from  others  scarcely  less  im- 
portant, emphasizes  the  need  of  frequent  inspec- 
tion— weekly,  at  least.  Frequently  we  hear  of 
these  scaffolding  accidents,  and  the  real  wonder  is 
that  there  are  not  more.  The  type  that  work  with 
chains  suffer  most  from  the  links  wearing  thin  and 
breakable,  and  this  type  should  have  a regular 
weekly  inspection  for  defects  which  spring  up  in 
a day.  The  type  that  works  under  the  power  of 
compressed  air  is  likewise  subject  to  disorders,  sud- 
denly developed,  and  these  can  only  be  disclosed 
by  careful  and  frequent  examinations.  The  hand 
operated,  peg  type  scaffold  is  also  a breeder  of  de- 
fects, which  are  fully  able  to  give  the  unsuspecting- 
painter  a bad  fall.  As  in  previous  cases,  the  only 
insurance  against  these  is  the  often  close  inspec- 
tion of  the  parts.  Even  the  wooden  horse  and 
plank  form  of  scaffold  carries  its  elements  of  dan- 
ger if  let  go  without  frequent  looking  over,  so  that 
taking  the  matter  all  in  all,  it  seems  important  that 
safety  in  scaffolds  be  established  through  frequent 
and  careful  inspections.  To  make  men  contented 
and  efficient  it  is  essential  that  they  be  provided 
with  working-  conditions  and  apparatus  at  least 
reasonably  safe.  Why  not  give  this  matter  of  safe 
scaffolding  better  attention  and  thereby  insure  for 
the  workmen  greater  safety?  The  larger  share  of 
the  shop  force  is  constantly  working  on  the 
scaffolding ; these  men  deserve  all  the  assistance 
that  can  be  given  them  to  render  their  industry 
safer  and  pleasanter.  Better  overhaul  the  scaffold- 
ing at  once,  and  in  so  doing  give  them  greater  con- 
fidence in  their  footing. 
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Just  How  is  There  a Decrease  in 
Price  Through  Advertising ? 


By  Ernest  V.  Madison 


E 


ET  us  go  over  into  the  furniture  field  for  a case  in  point. 


When  the  Hoosier  Mfg.  Co.  of  Newcastle,  Indiana,  first  began 
to  make  kitchen  cabinets  they  started  to  advertise — spending 
$47.50  for  their  first  adversisement. 

In  their  own  words : 


“For  a great  many  years  the  Hoosier  Company  did  not 
take  a penny  of  profit  out  of  the  business,  but  put  every- 
thing back  into  the  quality  of  the  article,  and  we  feel  that 
it  has  been  this  policy  more  than  anything  else  that  has 
founded  the  present  reputation  the  Hoosier  Cabinet  has 
among  women. 


“There  has  not  been  a single  year  since  we  began  mak- 
ing cabinets  that  we  have  not  increased  the  value  put  into 
the  cabinet  and  improved  manufacturing  and  packing 
methods  as  a result  of  increased  volume. 

“During  the  panic  of  1908,  we  brought  out  a cabinet 
which  we  featured  exclusively  in  our  advertising.  As  a 
result  of  this  campaign,  our  sales  increased  36  per  cent. 

“A  Hoosier  Cabinet  now  is  a much  greater  value  for 
the  consumer  than  the  one  which  sold  for  the  same  money 
a few  years  ago;  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  lumber,  in  the 
past  ten  years,  has  greatly  increased  in  cost  and  that  our 
labor  costs  have  come  up  about  20  per  cent. 

“We  feel  that  our  case  offers  an  unusually  clear  example 
of  the  benefits  that  accrue  to  the  consumer,  dealer  and 
mannfacturer  from  good  merchandise  persistently  ad- 
veriised.” 

• ***** 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  please  bear  in  mind  that  the  Hoosier 
Mfg.  Co.  is  a larger  user  of  trade  journal  space.  They  have  found  trade 
papers  a most  valuable  advertising  medium. 

Their  object  to  give  a better  article  for  the  same  price  through  an 
increased  volume  of  the  sales — is  illustrative  of  the  object  of  the  manu- 
facturers who  are  advertising  in  this  issue  of  The  Painters  Magazine. 
Wheter  in  the  Furniture  field  or  in  the  Paint  field,  the*  ideals  of  the 
manufacturers  are  the  same. 


In  many  cases  these  advertisers  are  spending  immediate  profits  for 
the  sake  of  building  a bigger  business  and  to  give  you  a maximum  value 
for  your  money. 

It  takes  courage  and  faith  to  do  this — especially  the  faith  that  you 
will  prefer  to  buy  products,  the  merits  of  which  have  been  clearly  told 
in  advertisements. 
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Illinois  State  Association 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  Hold  Their  Annual  Convention. 

Springfield,  August  1,  2,  3 and  4. 


THE  dining  room  of  the  iSilas  Hotel,  in  Springfield,  was 
the  scene  of  the  twelfth  anual  convention  of  the 
Master  House  Painters’  and  Decorators’  Associa- 
tion of  Illinois,  which  was  called  to  order  at  half  past  2 
in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  August  1,  by  R.  E.  Mc- 
Ginley,  president  of  the  Springfield  local  association,  who, 
after  a few  words  of  welcome,  asked  Rev.  El.  P.  Neu- 
meyer  to  invoke  the  Divine  blessing. 

On  behalf  of  the  Mayor,  Civil  Service  Commissioner 
Andrus  next  gave  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  city, 
after  which  Mr.  McGinley  turned  over  the  gavel  to  Presi- 
dent C.  H.  Ruggles,  of  the  State  Association. 

After  the  roll  of  officers  had  been  called,  Vice-President 
R.  A.  Bielefeld  took  the  chair  and  President  Ruggles  read 
his  address,  as  follows: — 

President’s  Address. 

Mr.  Vice-President,  Ladies  and  'Gentlemen  “It  is  with 
feelings  of  sincere  gratitude  this  afternoon  that  I present 
to  you  a few  remarks,  as  president  of  your  Association, 
assembled,  in  this,  our  capital  city,  for  its  twelfth  annual 
convention.  Not  until  one  has  undertaken  to  fill  an  office 
of  this  kind  does  he  realize  its  importance  and  how  un- 
able he  is  to  do  all  that  he  would  like  to  do  for  the  good 
of  the  Association.  If  it  were  not  for  the  assistance  of 
the  other  officers  and  members,  he  would  soon  be  dis- 
couraged. 

We  are  going  to  have  a great  convention  this  week. 
The  Springfield  Association  has  planned  and  worked  for  a 
social  program  that  we  will  not  forget  for  some  time,  and 
we  have  a business  program  that  will  be  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  to  us  all.  I hope  you  will  study  the 
program  carefully,  giving  each  subject  consideration,  so 
you  may  be  ready  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  and  help 
to  make  each  number  more  instructive.  The  papers  have 
been  written  by  men  selected  by  your  Executive  Board; 
they  have  given  their  time  and  labor  for  your  benefit 
and  you  can  show  your  interest  in  their  work  by  close 
attention  and  by  taking  part  in  the  discussions,  so  as  to 
bring  out  all  points  covered  by  the  subject.  Give  us  the 
benefit  of  your  experience,  which  is  different  from  that 
of  any  other  member.  By  thus  giving  and  receiving  we 
get  more  benefit  from  our  conventions,  and  become  more 
able  to  overcome  the  hard  problems  that  meet  us  day 
after  day. 

We  have  the  question  box,  as  usual.  Do  not  hesitate 
to  ask  about  anything  that  has  caused  you  trouble,  for 
some  brother  may  have  had  the  same  experience  and 
found  a solution  that  will  benefit  you  in  the  future.  This 
should  be  one  of  the  most  instructive  parts  of  our  pro- 
gram, for  these  questions  arise  from  trouble  found  in 
actual  work,  and  an  answer  may  be  of  much  benefit  to 
more  than  one  member. 

Your  president  helped  to  represent  your  Association  at 
the  International  Convention ‘held  at  Cincinnati  in  Feb- 
ruary. We  had  a good  time  and  a profitable  one.  The  In- 
ternational is  certainly  doing  good  work  and  on  very  broad 
lines.  The  interest  taken  in  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  the  papers,  and  the  attention  paid  to  the  reports  of 
the  committees  show  that  the  members  realize  the  im- 
portance of  our  yearly  meetings,  and  are  anxious  to  obtain 
all  possible  benefits  from  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  numbers  on  the  program 
was  the  report  of  the  committee  on  trade  school  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  school.  This  report  told  of  the 
critical  condition  this  country  is  approaching  because  of 
the  lack  of  skilled  mechanics  in  airlines  of  trade.  It 
also  told  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  trade  schools, 
most  of  them  in  connection  with  the  public  schools.  Any 
one  looking  into  the  future  must  realize  that,  in  a few 
years,  it  will  be  almodt  impossible  to  do  much  good  work 
because  of  a lack  of  skilled  labor.  The  war  in  the  old 
country  will  stop  immigration  to  this  country  for  a long 


time,  thus  shutting  off  one  source  of  supply  that  has 
helped  us  along  in  past  years.  Most  of  the  pupils  en- 
tering our  grade  schools  graduate  from  the  eighth  grade 
at  14  years  of  age.  In  New  York  and  other  States  with- 
out compulsory  laws,  50  per  cent,  of  these  do  not  get 
any  more  schooling  of  any  kind,  and  are  thrown  out  into 
the  world  without  any  training  that  would  help  them 
support  themselves.  In  Illinois  and  States  having  com- 
pulsory laws,  they  enter  the  high  school  because  they 
are  compelled  to,  but  most  of  them  leave  school  with- 
out any  training  that  will  help  them  to  successfully  enter 
the  battle  of  life.  If,  on  leaving  the  grade  school,  they 
could  enter  a course  in  a vocational  school,  under  the 
same  conditions  as  a public  school,  choosing  a course 
for  which  they  were  adapted,  they  would  then  leave  school 
capable  of  at  once  entering  into  the  actual  duties  of  life 
and  be  a help  and  an  honor  to  the  community  in  which 
they  live.  Gentlemen,  the  situation  is  most  serious,  and 
every  organization  of  employers  should  take  every  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  school  authorities 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  the  immediate  need  of  mechanical 
training  in  connection  with  our  public  schools.  I believe 
this  Association  is  interested  enough  to  be  one  of  the  first 
to  help  impress  upon  our  school  authorities  the  need  of 
early  vocational  training  in  our  public  school  system. 

Last  February,  the  International  secretary,  in  his  re- 
port, gave  a smaller  membership  the  past  year  than  one 
year  ago  in  every  State  Association  except  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania.  Our  Association,  this  year,  has  an 
organizer  and  a membership  committee  of  five  members. 
They  have  sent  out  hundreds  of  letters  and  pamphlets, 
besides  visiting  some  of  the  cities  and  personally  talking 
to  the  master  painters  about  the  benefits  of  organization, 
but  apparently  have  accomplished  very  little,  the  painters 
seeming  to  be  satisfied  with  present  conditions,  appar- 
ently unaware  of  the  improvement  that  could  be  made 
in  their  financial  as  well  as  social  conditions. 

This  year  there  has  been  an  effort  made  to  have  a 
display  of  practical  work  done  by  our  members.  This  is 
a move  in  the  right  direction,  and  if  the  members  will 
take  an  interest  in  what  they  can  do  and  how  they  do 
it,  this  could  be  made  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  our  meeting.  We  are  all  weak  in  parts  of  our  trade 
and  can  learn  more  readily  by  seeing  the  actual  work 
than  any  other  way. 

At  their  convention  in  Washington,  the  International 
Association  recognized  and  showed  its  good  will  to  its 
associate  members  by  appointing  a committee  to  attend 
the  convention  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish 
Association,  held  at  Cleveland  last  September.  That  com- 
mittee reported  one  of  the  best  conventions  they  ever 
attended,  that  they  were  shown  every  courtesy  possible 
and  recommended  a continuation  of  this  exchange  of 
fellowship.  The  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Asso- 
ciation reciprocated  by  sending  a committee  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  at  Cincinnati,  where  they  were  given 
all  the  privileges  of  the  convention.  Wo  have  the  largest 
number  of  associate  members  of  any  State,  and  should 
not  be  slow  to  show  our  good  will  towards  them,  so  that 
we  may  work  together  for  our  mutual  benefit. 

Last  December,  your  Executive  Board  met  in  this  city 
to  form  a program  for  this  convention,  also  to  take  any 
action  necessary  to  finance  the  same.  Before  the  meeting 
your  president  wrote  to  the  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club 
of  Chicago,  inviting  them  to  send  a representative  to  the 
meeting.  This  was  not  done  as  a matter  of  courtesy,  but 
as  a matter  of  business,  to  see  what  they  would  do  to- 
wards financing  our  convention.  I hope  the  incoming 
president  will  not  have  that  duty  to  perform.  Most  of 
the  older  associations,  including  the  International,  finance 
their  conventions  without  advertisements  or  donations  of 
any  kind  from  outsiders,  and  I believe  that  the  Illinois 
Association,  one  of  the  youngest  and  strongest,  can  do 
the  same  and  become  more  independent  and  self-respect- 
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ing.  We  may  have  to  economize  on  other  items;  and 
I believe  our  associate  members  would  entertain  the 
painters  one  day,  as  they  do  in  the  International,  and  if 
the  yearly  dues  of  the  associate  members  were  raised 
somewhat,  and  all  other  expenses  eliminated,  it  would  be 
much  more  satisfactory  to  everybody. 

We  may  well  be  proud  of  our  Association  and  what  it 
has  accomplished.  Your  president  is  intensely  interested 
in  its  success,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  have  some 
action  taken  to  finance  our  convention  in  a more  self- 
satisfying  manner  and  with  more  credit  to  ourselves. 

In  conclusion,  I would  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that 
we  have  only  about  fourteen  hours  actual  convention  work, 
so  that  we  must  be  prompt  in  attendance  and  earnest  in 
--’Ur  work  to  accomplish  the  most  good.  Do  not  forget  the 
social  part  of  our  program;  help  the  Springfield  boys  give 
the  other  fellow  a good  time;  get  acquainted  with  all  of 
the  other  members,  including  the  associate  members,  and 
find  out  what  good  fellows  they  are.  The  better  we  are 
acquainted,  the  more  we  can  accomplish  in  working  to- 
gether. Do  not  neglect  your  trade  journals— they  are  be- 
coming better  every  year,  and  are  full  of  information  to 
those  who  read  them  carefully. 

I want  to  thank  all  the  officers  and  members  for 
the  courtesies  shown  me  the  past  year,  and  for 
the  help  given  me  in  making  this  convention  a success. 
In  choosing  officers  for  next  year,  select  those  who  show 
a real  interest  in  the  Association,  and>  then  give  them 
all  the  support  you  can. 

President  Ruggles  closed  by  thanking  Mr.  Andrus  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Neumeyer  for  the  kind  words  they  had  spoken 
and  the  Springfield  local  for  the  work  they  had  done 
for  the  success  of  the  convention. 

The  address  was  greeted  with  loud  applause,  and,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Bush,  was  accepted. 

The  minutes  of  the  Executive  Board  were  read  and 
accepted. 

Secretary  E.  J.  Bush  next  read  his  report,  as  follows:— 

Secretary’s  Report. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  again  submit  the  annual  report 
as  secretary  of  this  State  Association. 

While  a fireat  effort  has  been  put  forth  by  your  officers, 
the  Extension  of  Membership  'Committee  and  the  State 
organizer  to  increase  the  membership  of  this  Associa- 
tion, we  cannot  show  any  great  results  for  thq  work  up 
to  the  present  time.  We  do  know  that  much  interest  has 
been  created  through  the  State,  and  we  hope  to  gain 
many  new  members  at  this  convention. 

The  report,  at  the  time  of  the  last  convention,  showed 
we  had  paid  into  the  International  Association  the  pre- 
vious February  a per  capita  tax  on  223  members.  At  that 
time,  some  of  these  members  were  delinquent.  We  culled 
out  all  these  delinquents,  and  last  Elbruary  paid  a per 
capita  on  208  members. 

Since  that  time,  eighteen  members  have  retired  from 
business,  removed  from  the  'State,  have  resigned  or  have 
been  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues.  We  have  secured 
eleven  new  members,  leaving  the  present  membership 
at  201. 

Seven  associate  members  have  resigned,  but  with  the 
addition  of  three  new  members,  we  have  fifty-eight  as- 
sociate members. 

After  persistent  effort  and  much  correspondence,  I am 
glad  to  state  that  collections  are  in  very  good  shape. 
We  have  only  sixteen  active  and  one  associate  member 
with  dues  unpaid. 

Collections  for  the  entire  year,  not  including  interest, 
amount  to  $1,041,  all  of  which  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
treasurer. 

It  may  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  that,  during  the 
past  year,  I have  mailed  1,730  communications,  of  one  sort 
or  another,  pertaining  to  Association  matters.  This,  coupled 
with  the  amount  of  book  work  necessary  to  keep  matters 
in  shape,  means  quite  a lot  of  time  taken  from  my  regular 
business.  I mention  this  because  this  time  could  be  greatly 
reduced  if  the  members  would  answer  promptly  and  not 
make  it  necessary  to  write  several  letters  on  the  same 
subject. 

Our  standing  committees  have  given  much  time  to  their 
wmrk  and  deserve  the  thanks  of  this  Association. 

The  Executive  Board  met  in  Springfield.  December  9 
1916,  for  the  purpose  of  making  preliminary  arrangements 
for  this  convention  and  to  formulate  a program  for  the 
same. 

With  gratitude  to  all  who  have  in  any  way  assisted 
me  in  fulfilling  the  duties  ef  this  office  during  the  past 
year,  this  report  is  especially  submitted. 

After  the  secretary’s  report  had  been  accepted,  on  mo- 
tion by  Mr.  Kummer,  Treasurer  R.  H.  Langston  read  his 
report,  which  was  turned  over  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
State  Organizer  H.  T.  Kummer  then  read  his  report' 
as  follows:—  ’ 

State  Organizer’s  Report. 

To  the  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  Illinois 
Greetings: — ’ 

Your  State  organizer  has  had  many  experiences  of 
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pleasure,  and  others  not  so  agreeable  during  the  year’s 
effort,  in  trying  to  further  the  good  of  the  State  or- 
ganization. 

Two  requests  came  for  the  organizer’s  help — one  from 
Harrisburg,  and  the  other  Elgin,  both ''of  which  were 
answered.  Your  representative  visited  in  Aurora,  Charles- 
ton, Cairo  and  Belleville,  after  having  corresponded  with 
painters  in  those  cities. 

In  each  instance,  the  visit  disclosed  the  fact  that  the 
contracting  painters  were  members  of  the  Journeymen’s 
Union,  and  that  they  believe  that  the  benefits,  in  secur- 
ing work  and  during  strike  troubles,  far  exceed  the  bene- 
fits obtained  through  membership  in  the  Master  Painters’ 
Association.  These  men  did  not  seem  to  understand  that 
a iState  society  could  raise  the  standard  of  their  work 
and  their  trade,  and  that,  coupled  with  the  protection 
of  liability  insurance,  which  the  master  painters  now  are 
entitled  to. 

In  Harrisburg,  the  eight  painters  who  met  at  the  pre- 
liminary meeting  were  all  members  of  the  Journeymen’s 
Union,  and,  should  they  join  the  Master  Painters’  Asso- 
ciation, it  is  a ruling  of  said  journeymen  that  they  lose 
membership  and  forfeit  all  rights  and  privileges  of  that 
organization.  In  Elgin,  there  were  only  three  non- 
unionists,  and  in  all  the  other  cities  the  percentage  is 
about  the  same. 

Three  associate  members  and  one  master  painter  were 
added  to  your  membership.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
letters  were  written  and  fifty  contracting  painters  were 
visited.  The  work  connected  jvith  these  letters  and  visits 
is  hardly  realized  by  the  Association.  Not  one  letter  in 
ten  is  ever  answered,  although  a stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  is  inclosed.  We  wish  somebody  would  introduce 
a system  whereby  painters  could  be  made  to  exercise  a 
common  business  courtesy  in  matters  of  correspondence, 
instead  of  only  keeping  our  stamp. 

Prior  to  our  visits,  we  notify  the  proper  parties  that  your 
organizer  will  be  in  town  upon  a certain  day,  and  ask 
them  to  arrange  for  a meeting  of  the  painters.  Upon  ar- 
rival, we  find  no  effort  has  been  made  to  receive  him.  and 
he  often  has  to  spend  his  time  searching  out  the  home 
residence  of  the  contractor,  who  keeps  all  his  shop  equip- 
ment in  his  hat,  and  very  often  lives  at  the  top  of  the 
highest,  ice-coated  hill,  in  winter,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
mile  walk  along  the  railroad  tracks  in  summer.  Then, 
when  a few  of  these  have  finally  been  gathered  together, 
the  question  of  journeymen  membership  is  always  the 
stumbling  block. 

In  the  smaller  towns,  organization  will  probably  be 
delayed  until  the  publicity  work  and  the  interest  of  in- 
dividual members  will  convince  one  man,  at  a time  of  the 
great  good  of  'State  organization.  People  in  small  towns 
do  not  yet  realize  the  benefits  of  the  get-together  move- 
ment. They  are  not  interested  in  the  outside  world,  and 
persistent  effort  is  the  only  thing  that  will  finally  bring 
to  them  the  great  understanding. 

Your  organizer  recommends  that  each  individual  mem- 
ber of  this  Illinois  Association  makes  it  his  duty  and 
pledges  himself  to  give  a little  thought  and  time  to  further- 
ing the  work  outside  his  own  home  town.  If  he  writes  to 
friends  in  his  own  neighboring  cities  and  gains  the  con- 
fidence that  he  receives  as  a neighbor,  and  that  is  not 
given  to  the  organizer,  who  is  a stranger,  he  can  then  in- 
troduce the  work  of  the  organizer,  and  not  only  strengthen 
that  person’s  efforts,  but  help  himself,  as  he  is  sure  to 
do  if  he  helps  to  strengthen  the  State  organization.  If 
each  individual  member  will  only  talk  about  the  master 
painters  to  other  painters,  his  words  will  bear  fruit,  and 
the  mind  that  has  seen  only  the  membership  fee  will 
gradually  grasp  the  right  idea  and  come  into  the  fold. 

The  State  organizing  is  not  my  work — it  is  your  work. 

I lend  my  feeble  efforts  and  give  my  time  to  the  cause,  as 
only  the  actual  expense  of  traveling  is  allowed.  If  you, 
as  a body,  do  not  come  to  the  help  of  the  organizer  and 
give  just  a little  co-operation  and  enthusiasm  to  a cause 
outside  your  own  job,  very  little  progress  can  be  made 
by  any  representative  that  you  may  choose  to  elect. 

How  many  of  you  will  pledge  yourselves,  now,  to  make 
some  business  for  your  State  organizer  and  write  to  him 
about  it  at  least  once  during  the  coming  year?  If  each 
of  you  do  this,  next  year’s  report  will  show  you  rich 
results. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted. 

In  reply  to  a question.  State  Organizer  Kummer  said 
that  three  associate  members  and  one  individual  mem- 
ber, from  Elgin,  had  been  the  result- of  his  year's  work. 
President  Ruggles  appointed  the  following 

Committees. 

Committee  on  President’s  Address. — R.  W.  Rummell, 
Peoria;  C.  L.  Robertson.  Aurora;  C.  C.  Arms,  Knoxville. 

Committee  on  Resolutions. — John  Krebs,  Chicago;  J.  J. 
Lerch,  Rock  Island;  Ed  Cook,  Chicago. 

Committee  on  Nominations. — T.  C.  Will,  Chicago;  F. 
Morrisetti,  Aurora:  Charles  De  Werth,  Peoria. 

Committee  on  Question  Box. — R.  E.  McGinley,  Spring- 
field;  A.  W.  Rogerson,  Springfield. 
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New  Members  Elected. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected: — 

A.  L.  Lowney,  Williamsville;  E.  G.  Bolt,  Elgin;  W.  J. 
Conners,  Griggsville;  Samuel  Van  Doren,  Fairview;  F.  B. 
Coe,  Henry,  and  C.  E.  Langdon,  Alton. 

Secretary  Bush  stated  that  because  of  a strike,  the  Rock 
Island  local  association  has  been  able  to  add  four  new 
members  during  the  year. 

A letter  was  read  from  Charles  H.  Webb  stating  that 
on  account  of  serious  illness  in  his  family  he  was  unable 
to  attend  the  opening  of  the  convention,  but,  if  pos- 
sible, would  be  present  later. 

Secretary  Bush  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
the  map  showing  the  location  of  associations  and  indi- 
vidual members  throughout  the  United  States,  which  had 
been  received  from  International  Secretary  iMc-Ghan,  and 
had  been  hung  upon  the  wall.  He  then  asked  Mr.  McGhan, 
who  was  present,  to  explain  it.  which  he  accordingly  did. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McGinley,  a committee  was  appointed 
to  purchase  flowers  and  send  them  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, John  M.  Kimble,  who  was  dangerously  ill. 

President  Ruggles  then  called  on  Secretary  McGhan,  of 
the  International  Association,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

Address  by  International  Secretary  McGhan. 

I have  just  left  the  meeting  of  the  International  Execu- 
tive Board,  at  Cedar  Point,  at  which  same  place  was  held 
the  Ohio  State  Association  convention,  and  then  later  went 
to  Beloit,  Wis.,  to  attend  the  Wisconsin  State  convention. 
I then  went  to  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.;  then  came  to  this  one. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  International  convention  to  send 
some  representative  to  each  State  convention,  so  I have 
sort  of  elected  myself  as  messenger  between  the  different 
associations,  and  in  that  capacity  I have  come  here.  The 
different  associations  have  passed,  by  unanimous  vote,  a 
good-will  resolution  to  you  and  a word  of  greeting  to 
wish  you  God-speed  in  your  efforts. 

In  Ohio,  at  a banquet  of  250,  the  ladies  present  exer- 
cised their  right  of  franchise  and  sent  to  the  ladies  here 
their  expression  of  good-will,  and  expressed  the  hope  of 
seeing  them  at  New  Haven,  if  possible,  at  the  Interna- 
tional convention. 

The  purpose  of  my  visit  is  to  convey  to  you  whatever 
may  be  of  interest  from  the  conventions  and  associations 
1 have  just  visited.  On  every  hand,  the  inquiry  is  as 
to  the  best  means  of  building  up  your  Association.  You 
have  it  in  your  hands  right  now,  and  that  is  insurance 
under  the  workmen's  compensation  act.  Other  States  are 
tsk'ng  up  this  question,  and  the  Wisconsin  Association 
has  added  to  its  membership  not  only  with  new  mem- 
bers, but  with  the  reinstatement  of  old  members,  and 
has  recently  reinstated  about  twenty  members.  Mary- 
land has  also  taken  this  proposition  up,  and  you  should 
do  the  same  thing  here  in  Illinois.  Gentlemen,  I ask 
you,  in  the  interest  of  the  trade  and  in  the  interest  of 
your  Association,  to  see  to  this  particular  question.  It 
will  result  not  only  in  increased  membership  of  your 
organization,  but  will  be  a great  benefit  to  your  indus- 
try, and  is  very  important. 

In  forming  the  program  for  the  convention  at  New 
Haven,  the  Executive  Board  have  secured  such  ability,  on 
questions  of  vital  importance  to  you,  that  you  can  hardly 
in  justice  to  yourselves  stay  away  from  the  New  Haven 
convention  next  February.  Mr.  Redfield,  of  Washington, 
has  promised  to  address  the  convention,  and  if  it  should 
be  entirely  impossible  for  him  to  come,  he  has  promised 
to  send  one  of  the  experts  from  that  department  to  talk 
on  the  cost  accounting.  Together  with  that  we  have 
secured  the  services  of  O.  C.  Harn,  of  the  National  Lead 
Company,  to  give  a talk,  and  his  talk  will  be  entitled. 
‘‘Business  Talk.”  He  knows  a great  deal  about  cost 
accounting,  and  these  two  numbers  should  certainly  make 
that  morning,  or  afternoon,  of  material  benefit  to  every 
one  present.  We  have  also  secured  the  services  of  Pro- 
fessor Bolley,  of  the  North  Dakota  College,  who  is  espe- 
cially skilled  in  the  handling  of  flaxseed,  and  he  will  talk 
on  that  subject.  We  have  also  secured  the  services  of 
Professor  Holly,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  we  have  also  asked 
Mr.  Gardner  to  address  the  convention.  He  has  suggested 
that  the  paint  men  would  be  interested  in  the  paint  pig- 
ment market  of  the  world,  the  effect  of  the  war  on  same, 
and  the  condition  of  the  market  after  the  war.  How- 
ever, he  said,  if  the  Executive  Board  desired  him  to  choose 
some  other  title,  he  would  gladly  change,  but  the  Execu- 
tive Board  saw  fit  to  agree  with  him  that  this  would  be 
a subject  of  great  interest,  so  you  will  get  the  benefit  of 
the  study  and  research  and  investigation  of  an  expert 
on  this  subject.  Then,  as  the  majority  of  painters  are 
also  interested  in  wall  paper,  and  most  of  the  retail  stores 
sell  wall  paper,  we  have  given  up  a portion  of  our  time 
to  that  subject.  There  will  also  be  a discussion  at  New 
Haven  of  the  trade  school  and  the  vocations'  training,  and 
another  portion  of  the  day  will  be  given  up  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  State  Leg- 
islation, I list  should,  by  all  means,  be  very  interesting 
to,  all  of  you.  There  is  not  on  this  program  one  sinede 
painter,  but  every  speaker  is  an  eminent  authority  in  his 


line,  and  each  thoroughly  capable  of  teaching  the  master 
painters,  in  that  International  convention,  many  things 
of  benefit  to  them.  With  reference  to  the  trade  schools 
in  the  public  schools  and  the  vocational  schools,  which 
was  referred  to  in  the  president's  address,,  and  which  will 
not  doubt  be  considered  in  the  next  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  you  will  all  be  interested,  as  it  will  be  a question 
much  discussed  at  that  time. 

I would  like,  Mr.  President,  to  take  the  greetings  of 
this  convntion  to  that  which  I am  to  attend  next,  in 
Kansas  City.  I assure  you  it  would  be  very  much  appre- 
ciated by  them.  (Applause.) 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Will,  Secretary  McGhan  was  instructed 
to  carry  the  greetings  of  the  Illinois  Association  to  the 
Missouri  convention,  at  Kansas  City. 

Secretary  Bush  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  a 
certain  Association,  there  had  been  a strike,  and  a motion 
was  adopted  that  the  members  would  not  sign  any  agree- 
ment with  the  journeymen  except  as  an  Association.  One 
of  the  members,  however,  thinking  it  would  be  of  per- 
sonal advantage,  signed  up  by  himself.  Usually  when 
this  is  done  the  others  weaken,  but  in  this  case  the  Asso- 
ciation immediately  expelled  the  offending  member,  and 
the  effect  was  that  the  balance  of  the  membrs  lined  up 
pretty  well. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  the 

Question  Box. 

Mr.  Ruggles  asked  how  a paint  stain  can  successfully 
be  taken  from  a cement  floor. 

Mr.  Cook  replied: — Get  dirt  or  sand,  the  same  color  as 
the  cement,  and  put  on  there,  and  you  won’t  notice  it,  and 
it  will  wear  off  itself. 

Mr.  Bush  said  he  had  just  finished  the  high  school  that 
had  one  of  those  composite  floors,  and  kept  his  paint  in 
one  corner  of  the  building,  as  there  wasn't  any  place 
else  to  put  it.  When  he  had  finished  that  corner  looked 
like  distress.  He  took  cement  and  rubbed  it  all  over  the 
floor,  and  it  is  going  to  come  out  all  right. 

Mr.  Cook  said: — T was  painting  a stone  front,  and  when 
we  got  down  to  the  first  floor,  one  of  the  men  dropped 
a bucket  of  black  paint  on  the  stone.  I came  along  just 
after  he  had  done  it  and  got  some  dirt  of  the  same  color 
and  rubbed  it  on  the  paint,  and  the  owner  of  the  building 
never  noticed  it  at  all,  and  it  is  coming  out  all  right. 

A member  said  he  had  a floor  that  had  some  paint  on 
it,  and  sprinkled  it  with  Lewis’  lye,  and  flushed  it  with 
water,  and  then  it  was  all  gone. 

Mr.  Ruggles  said: — I used  lye,  but  wheie  the  paint  had 
been  for  some  time  it  d'dn't  come  off. 

Mr.  Wickham  said:— My  man  had  an  accident  two  years 
ago.  We  were  painting  a flat,  and  he  let  the  bucket 
of  paint  fall  down  bet-wren  the  two  flats  onto  the  drive- 
way. I threw  wafer  over  the  paint,  to  prevent  it  spread- 
ing all  over  the  cement  then  went  to  the  nearest  store 
and  got  some  gasoline,  and  cleaned  it  off  with  the  gaso- 
line. I didn't  have  a bit  of  trouble,  and  it  came  off  so 
clean  you  would  not  have  known  there  had  ever  been  any 
paint  there. 

After  the  trustees  reported  that  they  had  examined  the 
books  of  the  treasurer  and  had  found  them  correct,  the 
session  adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

When  President  Ruggles  had  called  the  meeting  to 
order,  Secretary  Bush  read  an  invitation  from  the  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce  to  hold  the  next  convention 
in  that  city. 

Secretary  Rush  then  called  attention  to  the  names  of 
the  following  new  associate  members:  Campbell  Glass 

Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  Phelan-Faust  Paint  Manufac- 
turing Company,  St.  Louis,  and  the  Thoerner  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  of  St.  Louis. 

R.  A.  Bielefeld,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Exten- 
sion of  Membership,  presented  the  following  report: — 

Report  of  Committee  on  Extension  of  Membership. 

At  the  last  annual  convention  of  the  Illinois  State 
Association  of  Master  House  Printers  and  Decorators,  held 
in  Joliet,  in  August,  lido,  there  was  a motion  made  and 
carried  that  a committee  of  five  be  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  and  extending  our  membership,  and 
$100  was  appropriated  for  the  use  of  this  committee,  in 
covering  the  cost  of  postage  and  printing  for  this  cam- 
paign. 

This  committee  now  renders  a report  of  thvii  work,  ex- 
penses and  results  achieved.  During  the  past  year  we 
worked  upon  a list  of  several  hundred  names,  the  ma- 
jority of  which  was  secured  for  us  by  our  secretary,  who 
went  to  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  furnish  us  with  the 
same.  We.  the  committee,  wish  to  extend  our  thanks  to 
him  for  his  efforts,  which  saved  us  a great  deal  of  work 
and  gave  the  committee  something  tangible  to  work  upon. 

This  fist  was  further  increased  from  other  sources. 
Out  of  (his  list  of  several  hundred  names,  we  sent  out 
600  letters,  with  inclosed  self-addressed  postcards  with 
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return  postag'e.  There  were  returned  to  the  committee 
186  letters  and  cards,  with  the  following-  results: — 

57  letters  returned,  marked  “moved  and  left  no  address,”  &c. 
22  cards  returned,  mai'ked  yes. 

41  cards  returned,  marked  no. 

27  cards  returned,  marked  possible. 

fc  cards  returned,  marked  interested. 

6 cards  returned,  marked  not  at  present. 

C cards  returned,  marked  too  old. 

8 cards  returned,  marked  out  of  business. 

8 cards  returned,  marked  dead. 

Besides  this,  there  were  three  letters  received,  of  which 
all  were  answered.  Several  repeat  letters  written,  but 
we  received  no  further  acknowledgment.  All  told,  we  sent 
out  1,0S5  letters,  600  postal  cards,  540  application  blanks 
and  some  hundred  convention  programs. 

From  the  above  figures,  you  may  see  how  the  sentiment 
of  the  general  run  of  master  painters  is.  Some  spoke 
favorably  of  joining  the  Association,  and  a certain  amount 
gave  a very  decided  “no”  for  their  answer.  Many,  and  it 
is  surprising  how  many,  have  retired  from  the  painting 
business  and  started  some  other  line,  quite  a few  have 
left  the  State,  and  a great  many  were  too  indifferent  to 
even  send  back  our  return  card,  answering  one  way  or 
the  other. 

The  committee  has  expended  the  sum  of  $56.50  in  their 
efforts.  We  have  sent  out,  all  told,  three  different  let- 
ters, endeavoring  to  enlighten  the  members  of  the  craft, 
explaining  the  benefits  of  membership,  &c.,  and,  for  the 
amount  of  money  and  efforts  expended  in  this  direction 
the  committee  can  only  report  a small  success  of  having 
obtained  three  new  members. 

This  makes  a rather  high  pro  rata  for  each  new  mem- 
ber, but  we  are  more  than  pleased  with  even  so  small  a 
success.  Our  only  wish  is  that  these  new  members  will 
be  present  at  this  convention,  so  that  we  may  thank  them 
in  person  for  their  interest  in  joining  us  and  helping  to 
promote  further  interest  throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  President  and  brothers,  your  committee  has  car- 
ried out  the  duties  imposed  upon  them  to  the  best  of 
their  ability,  and  if  they  did  not  have  a greater  success 
it  was  not  through  lack  of  effort  on  their  part. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  and  the  Committee 
on  Membership  was  discharged  with  a vote  of  thanks. 

Secretary  Bush  spoke  of  assistance  tha.t  had  been  given 
in  the  work  of  increasing  the  membership  by  The  Modern 
Painter  and  The  Carter  Time,  and  on  moti/on  a vote  of 
thanks  was  given  them. 

O.  C.  Holtz,  secretary  of  the  Builders’  and  Manufac- 
turers' Mutual  Casualty  Company,  addressed  the  conven- 
tion on  the  subject  of 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance. 

At  the  invitation  of  your  Insurance  Committee  I have 
come  here  to  give  you  a little  talk  on  insurance.  I am 
not  going  into  details,  as  the  pamphlets  I have  passed 
out  among  you  will  give  you  a concise  explanation  of  the 
object  of  this  company.  The  Builders'  and  Manufacturers’ 
Mutual  Casualty  Company  operates  under  the  compensa- 
tion law,  and  was  organized  by  the  employers  of  the 
builders'  industry  in  Chicago.  It  had  to  have  a starting 
point,  and  half  of  the  contractors  in  Chicago  were  not 
insured  under  the  old  type  of  law.  Before  the  compen- 
sation law  went  into  effect,  the  small  employer  felt  that 
it  was  immaterial  whether  he  carried  insurance  or  not, 
and  -was  willing  to  take  his  chances.  It  always  had  to 
be  proven  that  the  employer  was  at  fault.  Under  this 
law,  the  employer  is  always  liable  for  injury.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  have  protection  under  this  law,  and  the  em- 
ployers of  Chicago  feel  that  the  liability  companies  were 
really  the  ones  that  put  the  compensation  law  on  the 
books  of  the  various  States.  The  best  proof  for  that  is 
that,  as  soon  as  the  law-  became  effective,  the  rates  jumped 
from  200  per  cent,  to  250  jer  cent,  of  what  they  formerly 
were,  which  is  a good  argument  that  they  had  something 
to  do  with  the  enactment  of  this  law.  However,  the  law 
is  on  the  books  and  we  will  have  to  content  ourselves  with 
it.  When  the  rates  went  up  so  high,  and  it  was  almost 
necessary  for  every  employer  to  carry  insurance,  some 
companies  were  writing  a policy  for  one  year,  charging  a 
premium  of  $50,  and  they  do  that  in  many  places  to-day. 
but  they  have  nearly  cut  it  out  in  Chicago.  They  were 
also  charging  a double  premium  for  work  done  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon  and  Sundays,  especially  where  union 
labor  was  used.  "Double  time  for  Sunday  work  and  mak- 
ing them  pay  a double  premium,  although  there  was  no 
greater  risk  involved  in  Sunday  work,  and  the  men  re- 
ceived no  greater  compensation  if  they  were  hurt  on 
Sundays  or  holidays.  These  abuses  led  the  employers’ 
associations  in  'Chicago  to  get  together,  and  as  a result 
ihree  men  from  each  association  were  appointed  on  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  subject  of  insurance  and 
formulate  plans,  and  afterwards  Builders’  and  Manufac- 
turers’ Casualty  Company,  which  became  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1915,  and  which  has  since  that  time  been  operating. 

The  object  of  the  company,  of  course,  was  not  to  make 
profit,  but  to  furnish  insurance  at  cost,  which  we  are 
doing  to-day.  Rates  were  made  by  a committee  from  each 
association.  Mr.  Langston,  who  is  now  a member  of  cur 


Board  of  Directors,  sat  on  the  committee  when  the  rates 
were  made.  The  committee  decided  that  the  classifications 
made  by  the  various  insurance  companies  were  not  prop- 
erly suited  to  the  building  trades  industry,  and  made  an 
entirely  new  classification  and  schedule,  together  with 
rates,  so  that  a man  would  not  have  to  pay  for  a hazard 
any  more  than  it  is  worth.  You  see,  one  rate  is  charged 
for  exterior  work,  and  another  rate  for  interior  work. 
There  is  a certain  rate  for  inside  work,  not  to  exceed 
twelve  feet,  and  another  rate  when  the  work  is  above 
the  height  of  twelve  feet,  so  on  in  the  various  trades,  the 
carpenters’  trade,  and  so  on. 

We  have  written,  since  our  organization,  about  480  com- 
pensation policies  and  about  420  public  liability  policies, 
and  I am  glad  to  say  that  every  dealer  from  Chicago,  at 
our  meeting  here,  is  a policy  holder  in  ur  company.  When 
an  employer  becomes  a policy  holder  in  our  company  we 
require  a deposit  of  $50,  $40  on  compensation  policy  and 
$10  on  the  public  policy.  This  stands  to  your  credit  and 
it  is  simply  a guarantee  to  other  policy  holders.  Premiums 
are  collected  by  the  month.  We  send  out  a pay-roll  to 
each  member  every  four  weeks.  He  makes  out  the  same 
and  sends  it  to  us.  That  way,  he  is  paying  in  small 
amounts.  Your  policy  expires  at  any  time  you  desire.  "Sou 
simply  notify  us  that  you  no  longer  care  to  hold  a policy, 
and  if  your  monthly  premiums  are  paid  up,  your  $50  is 
returned  to  you.  We  do  not  take  any  one  who  is  not 
a member  of  his  trade  association.  We  are  keeping  a 
record  as  to  the  cost,  each  year,  according  to  the  statistics 
of  large  insurance  companies.  After  three  years’  experi- 
ence, we  will  know  exactly  where  our  rates  are  at.  Stock 
companies  do  not  operate  so  that  each  man  pays  the 
same  rate  for  the  same  risk.  Mr.  Dangdon  has  sent  out 
a number  of  letters  to  different  States  in  regard  to  this 
and  has  received  quite  a number  of  answers.  In  on« 
place,  a stock  company  will  charge  87  cents  for  interiol 
work,  and  in  another  place  $5.  The  price  for  interiol 
work,  in  different  places  and  different  States,  varies  ah 
the  way  from  87  cents  to  $2.25,  $3.19,  $3.70  and  $5.  ami  for 
exterior  work  from  $3.8S  up  to  $4.05.  A little  incident 
that  happened  at  a discussion  of  this  subject  shows  how 
they  work  it.  Some  one  asked  one  of  the  men  what  rate 
he  was  paying,  and  this  man  hesitated  and  then  said: — 
“Well,  I don't  like  to  tell,  because  the  insurance  man  told 
me  not  to  tell  any  one,  as  he  was  giving  me  a special 
rate.”  Then  the  president  of  that  Association  spoke  up 
and  said  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  tell  any  one-  what  he 
was  paying,  and  for  that  class  of  work  he  was  paying 
$5.10.  Then  the  first  man  spoke  up  and  said: — “Why.  they 
have  been  beating  me.  I pay  $6  myself.”  That  is  your 
experience,  1 fear.  We  need  to  get  together  and  not 
allow  conditions  to  exist,  as  at  present,  where  one  man 
in  one  place  is  paying  S7  cents  for  interior  work,  another 
$3.25,  and  still  another  $5. 

In  our  company,  each  man  pays  the  same  rate  for  the 
same  work.  We  keep  a schdule  on  each  classification  of 
money  collected  and  expended  for  losses.  After  three 
years  'we  are  going  to  adjust  the  rates  and  reduce  their 
rn  accordance  with  these  statistics.  There  are  not  so 
many  accidents  as  you  would  think  in  the  paint  busi- 
ness, and  insurance  is  to  be  furnished  at  cost.  We  ex- 
pect to  pay  dividends,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  over  and 
above  cost  of  operation.  The  first  year  we  had  the  ex. 
pense  of  opening  the  offices,  starting  the  company,  and 
had  the  carpenters’  strike,  so  we  had  twenty-one  months’ 
expense,  and  still  made  a 23  per  cent,  profit  on  the  dollar. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I don’t  want  to  take  up  too  much  of 
your  time.  1 would  like  to  go  into  this  with  you  per- 
sonally, and  show  you  the  advantage  of  being  a policy 
holder  in  our  company.  We  have  developed,  to  some  ex- 
tent. in  Kankakee,  have  business  in  Waukegan,  and  have 
some  policy  holders  in  Springfield,  and  would  like  to  de- 
velop throughout  the  State.  Our  rate  on  interior  work 
below  twelve  feet  is  82  cents,  on  interior  work  exceeding 
twelve  feet  is  $2.76.  The  rate  on  exterior  work  is  $3.16. 
That  means  when  a man  is  working  oij  a hanging  scaf- 
fold, when  he  is  working  below  twelve'  feet,  on  exterior 
work,  say,  on  a step  ladder,  the  rate  is  82  cents.  It  is 
only  in  hazardous  places  that  a man  has  to  pay  the 
higher  rates.  I would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  the  dif- 
ferent delegates  of  the  different  cities  and  show  them  the 
great  good  insurance  in  this  company  will  be  to  them, 
and  because  the  more  policy  holders  we  have  the  lower 
thje  cost  of  insurance  will  be.  Although  the  stock  com- 
panies tried  very  hard  to  put  us  out  of  business,  when  they 
saw  they  couldn’t,  they  got  together  and  raised  the  rates. 
I would  suggest  that  you  ask  Mr.  Langston.  Mr.  Bielefeld. 
Mr.  Cook,  and  other  Chicago  men  that  are  here,  their 
experience  with  the  company.  These  gentlemen  are  known 
to  you,  and  their  word,  perhaps,  will  bear  more  weight 
with  you  than  mine.  I certainly  want  to  thank  you  very 
heartily  for  your  invitation  to  me  to  come  here,  and  will 
gladly  go  to  any  city  in  the  State.  Again.  I thank 
you.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Langston  added- — Being  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Extension  of  Membership,  T would  just  like  to 
say  a word  or  two.  It  behooves  every  member  of  our 
Association  to  take  mutual  insurance,  even  if  it  costs  a 
little  more,  because  the  insurance  is  given  you  at  cost. 
Tf  there  is  any  surplus,  beyond  the  actual  cost,  this  is 
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paid  back  to  you  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  dividends.  You 
gentlemen  don’t  realize  what  trouble  we  had  in  starting 
this  company.  I was  one  of  the  directors,  at  the  time 
of  the  organization,  and  gave  about  three  and  one-half 
days  a week  of  my  time  on  this  proposition  for  about 
five  or  six  months.  In  fact,  I had  to  give  up — couldn’t 
take  the  time — but  there  are  men  who  are  millionaires 
on  the  board,  giving  up  their  time  for  the  benefit  of  the 
building  trade  industry,  and  when  we  organized  our  com- 
pany, the  stock  companies  tried  eVery  way  in  the  world 
to  cut  the  price  and  undermine  our  proposition,  but  they 
know  they  can  never  do  it.  Under  the  compensation  act 
there  is  a standard  amount  to  be  paid  for  each  injury, 
and  we  carry  our  mutual  insurance  on  that  basis  and 
don’t  take  any  chances.  They  also  tried  to  keep  the 
contractors  from  going  into  this  company,  but  they  said:— 
“No;  we  are  going  into  this  mutual  company  because  we 
know  that  we  are  going  to  get  our  insurance  at  cost.” 

I say  for  every  contractor,  large  or  small,  to  carry  in- 
surance on  his  workmen,  because  he  gets  insurance  at 
cost.  Over  the  cost  he  gets  a dividend  back.  If  we  hadn’t 
started  a mutual  company,  you  would  have  'been  paying 
double  the  rates  that  are  charged  to-day.  You  will  see 
that  this  will  be  the  biggest  mutual  company  ever  or- 
ganized, in  a few  years,  when  we  can  show  the  people 
what  we  have  accomplished.  I don’t  want  to  take  any 
more  time.  I thank  you. 

'Mr.  Holtz  spoke  again,  saying :^Mr.  'Chairma/n,  I just 
want  to  show  you  that  hazards  in  the  building  industry 
are  not  as  great  as  the  insurance  companies  hold.  The 
great  arguments  of  the  insurance  company  is  the  enor- 
mous losses.  Our  company  is  insisting  that  every  acci- 
dent, regardless  of  how  slight,  if  nothing  more  than  a 
scratch,  be  reported.  We  have  had  774  accidents  re- 
ported, and  out  of  the  774,  only  191  were  compensation, 
with  an  average  time  loss  of  three  weeks,  One  hundred 
and  ninety-one  lost  three  weeks,  on  an  average,  and  159 
that  reported  we  didn’t  even  have  to  send  a doctor  to; 
so  you  see,  the  loss  or  hazard  is  not  so  great. 

Mr.  Bielefeld  moved  the  report  of  the  'Committee  on 
Insurance  be  accepted  and  vote  of  thanks  be  given  Mr. 
Holtz.  Carried. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  was  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  manufacture  of  chemical  colors,  and  the  prac- 
tical uses  of  these  colors,  by  A.  W.  Clark  and  Joseph 
Campbell,  of  the  Heath  & Milligan  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Campbell  said:— Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I 
complied  with  your  request  to  have  some  one  manufacture 
colors,  and  so  Mr.  Clark,  who  is  the  chief  color  maker  of 
the  Heath  & Milligan  Company,  has  come  to  give  you 
this  demonstration.  Mr.  Clark  will  -confine  himself,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  to  general  terms,  so  that  you  may 
all  understand  it.  and  will  use  technical  expressions  only 
where  absolutely  necessary.  You  are  at  liberty  to  ask 
him  any  questions  about  anything  you  do  not  understand. 
1 take  pleasure,  gentlemen,  in  introducing  to  you  Mr 
A.  W.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clarke  spoke  as  follows: — 

Manufacture  of  Chemical  Colors. 

Before  we  begin  this  demonstration,  it  will  be  well  to 
make  a few  introductory  remarks  relative  to  each  color 
that  is  to  be  produced. 

Our  first  demonstration  will  be  to  make  a small  batch 
of  Prussian  blue.  Right  here  I want  to  state  that  such 
blues  as  Milori,  Prussian,  steel,  bronze  and  Chinese,  are 
all  produced  from  yellow  prussiate  of  potash,  or  soda  and 
copperas,  or  sulphate  of  iron,  with  different  modifications 
of  acids  and  oxidizing  agents,  together  with  variable 
quantities  of  water  and  degrees  of  temperature.  The  un- 
dertone and  overtone  of  blues  can  thus  be  made  to  suit 
the  demand  of  consumers. 

I have  here  in  these  bottles  two  solutions;  one  is  the 
yellow  prussiate  o'f  potash,  and  the  other  is  sulphate  of 
iron.  By  pouring  these  two  solutions  together,  thick  bluish 
white  precipitate  is  formed.  By  continual  stirring  this 
precipitate  becomes  bluer,  due  to  the  oxygen  from  the  air. 
In  the  early  days  of  color  making  the  blue  was  made 
by  prolonged  stirring;  but  in  modern  times  we  cannot  wait 
for  this  slow,  cumbersome  method,  and  now  introduce 
oxidizing  agents,  such  as  the  chlorate  of  potash  and 
bichromate  of  potash,  which  in  the  presence  of  acids  the 
oxidizing  qualities  of  the  chemicals  are  liberated  and  pro- 
duces the  blue  in  a very  short  time. 

I am  using  chlorate  of  potash  in  the  presence  of  sul- 
phuric and  muriatic  acids,  and.  as  you  see,  by  constant 
stirring  the  bluish  white  precipitate  turns  a very  dark 
blue  almost  immediately. 

After  the  oxidizing  is  complete,  the  large  tanks  whieh 
we  use  are  filled  up  with  water,  and  the  batch  is  allowed 
to  settle.  Ordinarily,  the  washing  is  repeated  about,  four 
times,  to  eliminate  all  the  acids  and  soluble  salts  con- 
tained in  the  mother  liquor.  As  soon  as  the  water  be- 
comes neutral,  the  blue  is  pressed  into  a filter  press,  dried 
at  a low  temperature  and  ground  in  a ball  mill.  Great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  grinding  the  dry  blue,  as  the 
slightest  spark  from  a tack  or  a piece  of  metal  causes  the 
dry  powder  to  ignite,  and  a total  loss  of  the  batch  is 


the  result.  The  dry  powder  is  next  treated  with  oil,  and 
ground  in  a coach  color  mill,  and  you  then  have  the  fin- 
ished blue,  ground  in  oil  or  japan. 

I will  now  show  you  how  the  chrome  yellow  is  made. 
Various  salts  of  lead,  such  as  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead, 
chloride  of  lead  and  nitrate  of  lead,  are  dissolved  in  water 
and  a diluted  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  slowly 
run  into  the  lead  solution,  forming  a yellow  precipitate,  or 
the  chromate  of  lead.  There  are  a great  many  modifica- 
tions and  combinations,  which  can  be  made,  and  the 
results  are  generally  in  conformity  with  the  desires  of  the 
trade. 

The  lemon  shade  is  produced  by  the  addition  of  sulphate 
lead,  and  the  orange  shade  is  produced  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  alkali,  usually  lime,  at  boiling  temperature. 

I am  using  white  lead  in  connection  with  nitric  acid  to 
form  the  lead  nitrate.  We  believe  the  nitrate  yellows  are 
the  most  staple  for  ordinary  weather  conditions,  and  they 
do  not  have  the  disagreeable  feature  of  turning  dark  or 
muddy,  when  used  in  connection  with  tinted  paints,  as,  for 
instance,  our  ready  mixed  paints. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  and  even  now,  to  a lesser  ex- 
tent, a very  bright  vermilion  color  was  made  in  large 
quantities.  These  were  the  old-style  vermilionettes.  or 
eosine  colors.  They  were  precipitated  on  an  orange  min- 
eral base,  for  the  best  colors.  The  eosine,  or  dye,  was 
first  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  run  into  a tub  con- 
taining orange  mineral,  barytes,  China  clay,  whiting,  or 
any  inert  base  that  had  been  mixed  with  water.  After 
the  dye  had  been  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  base,  a mor- 
dant or  precipitating  agent  was  run  in  to  set  the  color. 
This  mordant  could  be  either  the  sugar  of  lead,  or  nitrate 
of  lead.  These  colors,  though  very  bright,  were  not  fast 
to  light,  but  as  they  were  the  best  they  had  then,  large 
quantities  were  used.  Until  the  introduction  of  the  para 
reds,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  eosine  held  full  sway, 
but  the  great  utility  of  the  coal  tar,  or  para  colors,  soon 
supplanted  them,  and  outside  of  their  use  in  other  direc- 
tions, as  in  dyeing  textiles  and  printing  inks,  their  use 
has  fallen  off  immeasurably. 

I will  make  a small  batch,  just  to  show  you  how  simple 
the  operation  is. 

The  manufacture  of  para  reds  is  much  more  complicated 
than  the  old  vermilionettes.  This  red  is  formed  by  the 
coupling  together  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  beta  naphtol 
and  an  acid  diazotized  solution  of  paranitraniline.  Both 
of  these  solutions,  as  you  see,  are  compartively  clear,  but 
on  mixing  them  together  they  formed  what  is  known  as 
para  red.  Ordinarily  they  are  precipitated  on  any  inert 
base  that  may  be  desired,  such  as  orange  mineral,  barytes, 
China  clay,  whiting  asbestine  pulp,  xinc,  or,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  on  a combination  of  all  the  aforesaid  bases. 

The  chief  consideration  in  making  these  reds  is  to  see 
that  the  chemicals  balance  and  that  no  great  excesses 
or  waste  is  incurred.  These  colors  may  be  made  pure,  and 
this  product  is  used  largely  in  color  varnish.  Owing  to 
the  war,  the  supply  of  the  ingredients  was  one  time  at 
very  low  ebb,  but  several  manufacturers,  overcoming  tre- 
mendous difficulties,  have  finally  succeeded  in  turning  out 
very  usable  products,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
output  of  these  factories  will,  before  long,  alleviate  the 
shortages  which  have  caused  so  much  ■worrying  among 
the  color  manufacturers. 

I might  say  a few  wo-ds  as  to  the  prices  on  the  various 
chemicals  mentioned.  The  advance  on  colors  and  inter- 
mediates has  been  anywhere  from  1,000  to  2.000  per  cent, 
over  normal  times.  The  eosine  dye,  which  I have  just 
used,  advanced  from  70  cents  per  pound  to  $1S  per  pound, 
and  very  difficult  to  secure  at  that.  I have  recently  had  a 
quotation  on  the  same  dye.  made  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  $12  per  pound.  This  price  will  undoubtedly  lower  as 
the  demand  is  satisfied  and  the  manufacture  increases. 

As  to  the  paranitranihne  and  beta  naphthol.  several  con- 
cerns have  erected  factories  costing  about  $500,000  and  are 
turning  out  usable  products.  The  demand  is  away  ahead 
of  the  output,  and  is  liable  to  be  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  prices  are  ten  to  fifteen  times  higher  than  formerly. 
Congress  probably  will  try  and  protect  these  manufac- 
turers against  the  so-called  “dumping,”  because  there  are 
tons  of  dyes  on  the  other  side,  which  will  be  dumped  here 
after  hostilities  cease,  and  unless  these  deserving  pioneers 
get  some  sort  of  protection,  all  their  efforts  and  investment 
will  have  been  lost. 

The  Deutschland,  or  submarine  freighter,  brought  over 
a large  quantity  of  dyes,  but  the  price  was  too  excessive 
for  the  paint  trade.  Most  of  the  dyes  will  be  used  in  the 
textile  industry.  A large  amount  of  pharmaceutical  goods 
were  brought  over. 

My  last  demonstration  will  be  to  make  a chrome  green. 
This  is  made  by  a combination  of  Prussian  blue  and 
chrome  yellow,  struck  on  an  inert  base,  such  as  clay, 
barytes  and  silica.  I will  use  the  blue  which  I made  some 
lime  ago.  The  yellow  is  along  the  same  lines  as  shown 
to  you  a while  back.  The  blue  and  lead  salts  are  run 
together,  and  the  base  of  barytes  and  silica  added.  After 
everything  is  ready  the  weak  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potash  Is  run  in  and  a complete  precipitation  is  made. 

We  always  believe  in  striking  the  green  on  the  base, 
because  a better  mixture  is  produced,  and  the  wearing 
qualities  are  so  much  increased  that,  to  our  minds,  there 
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is  not  much  room  for  argument.  Of  course,  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  make  a pure  green  and  add  the  raw  inert 
material  in  the  mill,  but  in  grinding  the  pure  green  and 
getting  the  full  strength  out,  the  structure  of  the  crystals 
is  torn  apart,  and  you  have  what  is  known  as  a flooding 
green;  or,  in  other  words,  the  blue  separates  from  the 
yellow  and  a streaky,  unsightly  green  is  produced. 

Innumerable  weather  tests  bear  out  this  contention,  and 
when  you  open  a can  of  green,  ground  in  oil,  with  a blue 
scum  on  top,  you  can  pretty  near  always  figure  that  the 
product  is  a mechanical  mixture  and  not  one  produced 
under  chemical  precipitating  conditions. 

President  Ruggles: — We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Campbell: — First  take  oxide  of  iron.  What  I mean 
is,  iron  ore.  It  isn’t  all  gotten  out  of  the  ground,  like  the 
sample  I have  here.  This  is  pure  oxide  of  iron,  as  washed 
out  of  the  earth.  Most  oxide  of  iron  is  roasted  iron,  or 
calcined,  or  washed.  Indian  red  is  made  from  oxide  of 
iron,  burned  or  calcined.  Now  the  next  one  is  Venetian 
red.  They  are  made  from  orange.  There  is  some  yellow 
orange  that  contains  20  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron.  In  a 
few  minutes  I will  make  Venetian  red.  'It  is  not  all 
made  from  the  same  matter.  (Some  are  made  from  a lot 
of  by-products  that  are  roasted  or  burned,  calcined. 
Some  are  different  depths  of  color;  that  all  depends  on 
the  raw  material  that  they  were  made  from.  Ochers  don’t 
make  very  good  reds.  This  one  has  20  per  cent,  of  iron 
oxide  and  25  per  cent,  of  silica.  The  strength  you  get 
*tn  ocher  depends  on  the  amount  of  iron  it  has  in  it. 
Sienna  is  of  the  family  of  umbers— same  family  as  ocher. 
A lot  of  sienna  is  like  that.  Now  the  amount  of  staining 
power  depends  on  the  amount  of  iron  it  contains.  First, 
I will  burn  it,  as  I want  to  drive  off  the  water.  Burnt 
sienna  is  the  most  useful  pigment  the  painter  has. 

Voice: — I>o  I understand  that  ocher  doesn’t  contain  much 
Iron? 

Mr.  Campbell:— Some  of  them  do.  Some  contain  much 
iron,  but  that  is  the  best  of  them,  of  course.  The  best 
come  from  France  and  England.  Most  American  ochers 
are  nothing  much  more  than  clay.  Now  I am  going  to 
make  a demonstration,  because  it  is  an  interesting  process. 
You  can  make  colors  out  of  American  ocher.  I didn’t  use 
anything  but  the  ordinary  ocher  to  make  the  Venetian 
red.  You  can  also  make  iron  lacquer  out  of  ocher.  This 
lacquer  is  used  in  all  stel  work. 

Mr.  Rummer:- Do  you  get  Indian  red  from  this  country? 

Mr.  Campbell: — Yes.  In  the  past  very  little  was  made 
in  this  country.  If  they  knew  how,  they  could  have  made 
It  just  as  well  as  any  place.  After  the  war  started  they 
found  out  they  could  make  it,  as  was  the  case  with  many 
things. 

Voice:— Isn't  Tuscan  red  made  from  Indian  red? 

Mr.  Campbell:— Yes;  Tuscan  red  is  made  the  same  way. 

Voice:— Does  burning  ocher  make  a sienna? 

Mr.  Campbell: — Yes,  I can  calcine  ocher  and  in  a very 
few  minutes  make  a lot  of  sienna.  I can  make  this  from 
copper  and  lime.  It  can  be  made  a lot  of  different  ways. 

Voice:— Will  not  any  chemical  color  fade? 

Mr.  Campbell:— Some  high  grades  will  not  fade.  Of 
course,  they  will  all  change  color  in  time,  due  to  their 
light  being  drawn  away  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

I am  going  to  take  up  the  question  of  ocher  as  a 
primer  some  other  day  when  we  have  more  time.  I 
have  here  a pine  board  on  which  I am  going  to  make 
some  expriments,  when  you  have  more  time  but  it  is  now 
growing  late. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  session  was  called  to  order  at  9 o’clock. 

The  secretary  read  a communication  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  which,  not  being  clearly  understood 
was  referred  to  the  Executive  Board. 

A letter  was  read  saying  that  Mr.  Kimble  sent  his  best 
wishes  for  a successful  convention  and  regretted  that 
the  state  of  his  health  prevented  his  attendance.  He 
thanked  the  association  for  the  'beautiful  flowers  so 
thoughtfully  sent  to  him. 

Eid  Cook,  chairman  of  the  delegates  to  the  Interna- 
tional convention  at  Cincinnati,  made  a brief  report. 

Mr.  Kummer,  as  International  Executive  Board  mem- 
ber, reported  in  regard  to  the  meeting  at  Cedar  Point. 

The  next  number  on  the  program  was  a paper  by  R„ 
W.  Rummell,  of  Peoria,  which  he  read,  as  follows:— 

Why  I am  a Member  of  the  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators’  Association. 

This_  is  the  subject  given  to  me  by  the  Executive  Board 
to  write  and  read  at  this  convention. 

I have  found  many  advantages  and  derived  many  bene- 
fits by  being  a.  member  of  the  Association.  The  reasons 
why  I am  a member  of  the  Master  (Painters’  and  Deco- 
rators’ Association  are  almost  too  numerous  to  mention 

Why  I belong  to  our  local  Association:— It  promotes  good 
fellowship  and  makes  you  more  friendly  to  your  com- 
petitor, which  could  never  be  done  in  any  other  manner. 
The  painting  contractor  seems  to  be  the  most  jealous  per- 
son in  the  building  trades  line,  and  has  been  known  to 


take  work  at  a loss  in  order  to  beat  his  competitor.  If 
you  happen  to  get  a contract  that  he  has  figured,  he  will 
act  very  unfriendly  to  you;  in  other  words,  will  knock 
you  wherever  he  can.  The  Association  lias  not  altogether 
put  a stop  to  this,  but  has  helped  it  a great  deal. 

(2.)  My  brother  painter  will  assist  and  help  me  in  every 
way  he  can  by  loaning  ladders,  scaffolding,  and  also  in 
work. 

(3.)  I can  learn  how  the  other  fellow  is  figuring  and 
probably  get  more  for  my  work  than  I would  have 
otherwise.  Some  people  convey  the  idea  that  there  is 
no  competition  among  the  Master  Painters’  Association. 
This  was  said  to  me  at  one  time  when  I asked  one  of  the 
contracting  painters  to  join  our  Association.  I told  him 
if  that  was  the  case,  the  big  man  would  have  all  the 
good  work  and  we  little  fellows  would  have  to  take  what 
was  left.  Some  of  my  keenest  competitors  have  been 
brother  members. 

(4.)  By  being  a member  of  the  Master  Painters’  and 
Decorators’  Association,  you  are  given  more  distinction 
than  has  before  existed.  There  was  a time  when  the 
painter  wasn’t  considered  very  much,  but  we  are  now  in 
a different  light  to  the  merchant,  tradesman  and  in- 
dividual. 

I am  a member  of  the  State  Organization  of  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  for  thees  reasons: — 

(1.)  It  was  organized  to  bring  together  as  many  of  the 
contracting  painters  of  the  State  as  possible.  I have  at- 
tended most  of  the  conventions  and  have  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  many  painters  whom  I would  have  never 
met  otherwise. 

If  you  happen  to  be  away  from  your  home  town,  you 
will  not  hesitate  to  call  on  one  of  your  brother  master 
painters.  He  will  give  you  the  glad  hand  and  certainly 
make  you  welcome,  instead  of  being  afraid  that  you  have 
come  to  beat  him  out  of  a contract  or  prospective  job. 
1 think  the  average  member  of  our  Association  will  treat 
you  better  and  make  you  more  welcome  than  most  of 
the  fraternal  societies,  who  are  imposed  upon,  more  or 
less.  Our  member  is  too  proud  for  that.  It  puts  you 
in  touch  with  the  painters  of  larger  cities  in  a way  that 
if  he  raises  the  wages  of  his  workmen  you  can  govern 
yourself  accordingly  and  keep  your  money;  whereas,  they 
would  go  where  they  could  get  the  most  money. 

(2.)  There  are  many  things  to  be  learned  at  the  conven- 
tion, and  1 can  say  I have  been  fully  repaid  for  the  time 
and  expense  the  convention  has  been  to  me.  You  meet 
men  that  have  different  or  better  ideas  than  you  have. 
Much  has  been  learned  by  the  aid  of  the  question  box 
that  would  have  taken  a great  deal  of  time  and  labor 
to  thresh  out.  Likewise,  from  the  demonstrations  of  dif- 
ferent paint  and  varnish  men  and  chemists. 

(3.)  It  takes  me  to  many  towns  and  cities  where  I have 
never  been.  I have  been  through  factories  and  have  seen 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  towns  where  our  con- 
vention was  held,  which  I might  never  have  seen  other- 
wise, 

(4.)  The  convention  makes  the  best  kind  of  a vacation 
and  affords  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  dear  old  friends 
you  haven’t  seen  since  the  last  convention. 

I was  talking  to  our  secretary,  Mr.  E.  J.  Bush,  about 
a year  ago,  and  he  handed  me  a letter,  or  rather  an 
answer  to  a letter,  asking  a certain  painter  to  join  the 
Association.  It  read  something  like  this: — 

“What  benefit  will  I get  out  of  my  $2?”  I don’t  think 
this  man  ever  attended  the  master  painters’  convention. 
I hope  he  is  here  to-day — he  will  change  his  mind. 

We  have  a very  good  local  association  in  Peoria.  Dur- 
ing' the  winter  months  we  meet  only  once  a month.  At 
these  meetings,  we  have  a lunch,  and  afterwards  a theater 
party.  Once  a year  we  have  ai  picnic  or  outing.  This  is 
generally  held  around  July  19. 

This  spring  we  led  a clean-up  campaign^  We  put  signs 
on  our  wagons: — “Clean  up  and  paint  up."  Underneath, 
the  Master  Painters’  Association.  (Holds  up  sign.)  I 
know  the  way  this  sign  is  printed  it  looks  like  clean  up 
and  paint  up  the  Master  Painters’  Association.  tLaugh- 
ter.)  But  that  wasn’t  our  idea  at  all.  We  also  got  out 
an  advertisement  and  inserted  it  in  two  of  our  leading 
papers.  I know  one  of  the  linotypists  told  me  it  was  the 
first  time  he  ever  saw  a bunch  of  competitors  advertising 
together.  In  the  center  of  this  ad  we  had: — “The  Master 
Painters'  Association  recommend  that  you  place  your 
orders  for  painting  now.”  Around  this  we  had  individual 
ads  of  the  different  stores,  and  underneath  we  wrote: — 
“We  trust  you  will  place  your  order  with  one  of  our 
members,  and  rest  assured  that  it  will  be  promptly  and 
efficiently  done,  and  at  as  reasonable  a price  as  is  con- 
sistent with  first-class  work.  Our  members  carry  liability 
insurance,  thus  protecting  you  from  accident.” 

Mr.  Kummer  said: — I want  to  add  a few  remarks  to  that. 
The  difference  there  is  to  belonging  to  a Master  Painters' 
Association  is  plainly  illustrated  by  a little  incident  that 
happened  to  me  on  one  of  my  trips.  I happened  in  a 
town  when  it  was  below  zero.  As  I was  entering  the 
town  on  the  interurban,  I saw  a sign  in  front  of  a store, 
“Wall  paper.”  So  I thought: — There  is  a painter;  and  I 
got  off  at  the  next  corner.  When  I went  into  the  store  I 
was  told  the  proprietor  wasn’t  there.  The  man  who  met 
me  told  me  that  he  was  the  proprietor’s  brother,  and 
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asked  me  to  sit  down,  and  his  brother  would  be  in  pretty 
soon.  I wasn’t  entertained  by  any  one,  but  was  treated 
pretty  cool.  Of  course,  it  was  a cold  day,  and  I didn’t 
expect  anything  else.  Finally,  the  brother  came  in,  and 
1 introduced  myself  to  him,  but  I got  a very  cool  re- 
ception indeed.  I talked  to  him  about  the  organization, 
but  he  had  no  ear  for  it  at  all.  So  I left;  but  before 
leaving,  I asked  if  there  were  any  other  painters  in  the 
city,  and  he  told  me,  yes — Mr.  So-and-So  was  a painter, 
and  there  was  the  telephone  and  telephone  book,  and  I 
could  look  him  up  and  call  him  up  if  I wanted  to.  I 
called  this  painter  up,  and  told  him  that  I would  like  to 
meet  him  at  any  place  he  said.  So  we  made  arrange- 
ments to  meet  and  had  a nice  talk  with,  one  another;  but 
the  point  I want  to  make  is  this: — The  next  day  happened 
to  oe  Sunday,  and  this  particular  brother,  or  master 
painter,  was  in  church.  He  played  in  a Sunday  school 
orchestra,  and  the  reception  that  he  gave  me  was  won- 
derful. He  was  so  very  cordial  to  me,  and  I couldn’t 
thinking  why  was  it  he  was  so  courteous  to  me  in 
church  and  treated  me  so  coolly  in  his  store?  And  I have 
decided  that  this  was  the  difference: — that  he  knew  I 
was  a brother  in  the  church;  and  that  is  the  same  way 
when  two  painters  are  brothers  in  the  Master  Painters’ 
Association.  They  have  a kindred  feeling  for  one  an- 
other  and  every  time  they  meet  they  have  a good  friendly 
handshake  and  talk  with  one  another.  ("Applause.) 

Mr.  Cook:  I don  t want  to  take  up  any  more  time,  but 
I just  want  to  say  that  perhaps  I have  been  up  against 
this  question  of  fellowship  as  much  as  any  man  in  the 
room.  One  time,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  a painter  didn’t 
know  his  competitor;  but  now,  since  they  belong  to  the 
Association,  when  they  drive  by  your  place  they  stop 
sbakf  hands  and  have  a little  talk.  Last  week,  I 
j'.  tbmk  I would  come  down  to  the  convention,  as  I 
hadn  t been  teeling  very  well,  owing  to  the  extreme  heat 
I*  ™LClty-  But  ?n  Monday  morning  my  good  wife 
snp  Jown.  t0  the  store  all  packed,  and  I 
®a!d;  ,,TVe!’  tre  you  S0*11?'  to  ship  me  off  anyway?”  She 
said:  I might  as  well,  for  I knew  you  would  go  any- 

way,  as  I saw  you  sit  studying  last  night.”  It  is  a fact 
that  days  before  the  convention,  the  face  of  you  boys 
r*®e  .up  In  front  of  me,  and  I believe  that  the  loyalty  and 
inspiration  toward  your  fellow  men  is  fully  as  strong  in 

lhon  orf^!z^tlon.as  “t  a«y  secret  or  fraternal  organiza- 
tion. I think  it  is  of  great  benefit  for  men  of  the  same 
business  to  get  together  in  an  organization,  and  you  will 
DeHai^fn-Tn  ^ 0 are  willing  to  give  you  any  information 
° 1 y -u-  busmess  and  help  you  in  any  way  they 
can  who  are  wilhng  to  give  up  their  time  and  business 
if  necessary,  to  help  their  fellow  men.  I believe  in  an 
organization  like  this,  for  it  brings  men  together  and 
they  mix  and  mingle  with  their  fellow  men,  and  have  a 
smile  and  a laugh  once  in  awhile,  and  after  all,  that 
is  what  we  are  living  for.  If  we  could  get  other  master 
painters  throughout  the  State,  and  see  the  spirit  that 
exists  between  the  brothers  of  this  order,  I don’t  think 
you  wou  d have  any  trouble  in  getting  them  to  see  the 
benefits  they  would  get  out  of  their  $2.  Another  -wav 

herffit  t10  matter  to  ^em,  when  they  ask  you  what 
benefit  they  can  get  out  of  the  $2,  is  to  tell  them  to  join 
us  and  see.  We  have  got  members  in  our  local  that  way 
We  have  an  average  of  eighteen,  out  of  forty  members  at 
cur  meetings  every  two  weeks.  I don’t  care  how  hot  It 
is,  very  few  meetings  that  I miss,  because  we  get  to- 
!?aybe  hav®,  a scrap,  shake  hands,  and  go  out  all 

a xu hi i fe  °wf’  1 J’*e  tD  tel1  a feliow  member  once  in 

awhile  what  I think  of  him,  and  I know  he  likes  to 
tell  me  the  same,  but  I don’t  want  it  to  go  outside  of  the 
room.  I think  Brother  Rummell  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
his  excellent  paper.  (Applause.)  n 

Mr.  Lerch  moved  that  Mr.  Rummell’s  paper  be  accepted 
carriednS,ng  V°te  °f  tha"ks  be  offerecl  him’  Unanimously 

After  the  Nominating  Committee  had  submitted  their 
report,  i'lojd  Weymer,  of  Lincoln,  read  the  following 
paper: — uwulft 

The  Importance  of  Credit  Rating  to  the  Master 
Painter. 

One  very  important  element  is  time,  especially  in  these 
Jays  of  high-priced  labor.  A master  painter  can’t  afford 
to  have  a gang  of  men  lying  idle,  while  he  is  waiting  for 
material.  If  he  has  not  a credit  standing,  he  is  very 
ikely  to  have  that  experience  frequently.  An  order  handed 
o the  credit  department  of  any  well-regulated  business 
house,  from  one  who  has  no  credit  standing,  naturally 
will  be  subject  to  the  delay  consequent  upon  investigation 
by  the  credit  department  of  the  prospective  debtor’s  re- 
sponsibility. Sometimes  this  delay  is  very  considerable— 
frequently  wholesalers  have  had  to  wait  two  weeks  or 
more  for  a report  from  principal  agencies,  and  the  delay 
m getting  information  on  out-of-town  applications  for 
credit,  who  are  not  rated,  is  greater  still  Of  course,  this 
is  wrong.  II  should  not  be  so,  hut  it  is  the  condition  which 
exists— the  one  the  credit  man  has  to  meet.  Even  if  an 
order,  tendered  from  one  who  is  not  rated,  is  accompanied 


by  references  and  other  information,  time  is  required  to 
confer  with  references  and  consider  information  given. 

Of  course,  a master  painter  may  say  he  doesn’t  want 
credit — he  will  pay  cash  for  his  goods;  but  here,  again,  he 
is  subject  to  delay  or  great  inconvenience.  Frequently 
he  will  find  it  almost,  impossible  to  have  a delivery  point, 
at  proper  time,  cash  with  which  to  pay  bill.  Then,  again,  a 
master  painter  may  say  he  doesn’t  need  general  credit, 
and  therefore  does  not  need  a general  credit  standing, 
because  he  is  giving  all  his  business  to  a house  which  is 
willing  to  give  him  all  the  credit  which  he  wants— in  other 
words,  a house  which  is  carrying  him,  or,  to  put  it  dif- 
ferently, financing  his  business  for  him.  The  average 
master  painter  can’t  always  find  a house  that  will  do 
this  for  him;  but  even  if  he  does  so,  he  is  at  considerable 
disadvantage,  because,  if  he  confines  all  his  purchase  to 
one  house,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  that  house — he  has  got 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  prices  they  please  to  make,  the 
ouality  of  the  goods  which  they  are  willing  to  supply,  and 
the  kind  of  service  thev  care  to  give.  He  has  none  of 
the  benefits  of  competition  in  prices:  he  has  no  advantage 
of  the  selection  of  goods,  and  frequently  has  to  put  up 
with  their  slow  and  insufficient  service. 

A master  painter  may  say  also  that  he  prefers  not  to 
have  a credit  rating,  because  of  the  objection  of  being 
hounded  to  death  by  salesmen  trying  to  sell  him  goods. 
I do  not  think  this  is  a valid  reason,  because  frequently 
the  salesman  who  pesters  the  master  painter  most  for 
business  is  the  salesman  who  finds  if  difficult  to  dispose 
of  his  goods  on  account  of  the  lower  character  of  the 
house  he  represents.  Generally  he  has  not  the  quality  of 
the  goods,  the  prices,  nor  the  service  to  offer  which  can 
be  given  by  a house  uf  higher  class.  This  salesman  is 
much  more  likely  to  annoy  a master  painter  who  has  no 
rating  than  he  is  the  master  painter  of  good  credit  stand- 
ing, for  he  knows  that  the  latter,  with  his  credit  standing, 
can  have  the  choice  of  the  best  houses  with  whom  to 
transact  business,  and  the  salesman  realizes  that  he  has 
much  the  better  opportunity  to  sell  goods  to  the  unrated 
painter  than  he  has  to  the  man  of  better  standing. 

A reasonably  good  credit  rating  gives  a master  painter 
a prestige  of  value  almost  beyond  computation,  particu- 
larly as  a business  getter.  Suppose  I had  a large  job  of 
painting  to  do,  amounting  to  thousands  of  dollars,  and 
suppose  I am  a man  not  intimate  with  the  painting  trade, 
hut  a man  well  acquainted  with  modern  business  methods. 
Naturally,  I will  look  around  and  try  to  find  some  friend 
who  is  informed  concerning  painters.  Possibly  I will 
talk  with  several  friends  on  the  subject,  and  they  will 
mention  to  me  the  names  of  different  painting  concerns 
who  might  do  the  work  for  me.  I will  look  up.  first  thing, 
the  credit  ratings  of  those  concerns.  If  I find  that  John 
Doe  & Co.  have  no  rating,  and  John  Smith  & Co.  have  a 
rating,  the  probability  is  very  strong  that  I will  give 
John  Smith  the  business,  for  I want  some  guarantee  that 
my  work  will  be  done  properly,  and  I realize  that  the 
house  of  questionable  financial  strength  is  not  in  position 
to  give  a guarantee  that  is  worth  anything.  In  my 
opinion,  a good  credit  rating  is  about  the  best  advertise- 
ment that  a master  painter  can  have. 

Then,  in-  the  matter  of  prices,  terms  and  general  con- 
sideration, the  man  of  known  good  credit  standing  gets 
advantages  which  the  man  of  questionable  standing  can 
never  hope  for.  Tn  every  well-regulated  business  house 
there  is  close  co-operation  between  the  sales  department 
and  credit  department.  The  sales  department  knows  that 
it  is  not  good  business  to  make  as  low  prices,  as  liberal 
terms,  and  give  the  general  favorable  consideration  to  a 
customer  of  questionable  credit  standing  as  is  to  be  given 
to  the  gilt-edged  credit.  The  house  cannot  afford  to  give 
its  rock-bottom  prices  or  special  bargains  to  a man  on 
whom  it  feels  it  is  taking  a long  credit  risk,  particularly 
if  that  credit  risk  develops  into  one  which  is  slow  pay. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  sale  of  such  a prominent  com- 
modity as  linseed  oil.  T can’t  afford  to  give  as  favorable 
consideration  to  a buyer  who  is  going  to  take  several 
months’  time  on  it  as  T can  to  a man  who  will  pay 
promptly  on  regular  thirty-day  terms,  more  particularly 
as  this  commodity,  like  strictly  pure  white  lead  and  many 
others  in  our  line,  is  sold  on  exceedingly  small  margins 
of  profit.  (Many  opportunities  are  offered  by  sales  mana- 
gers to  master  painters  of  known  good  credit  standing 
which  arc  not  likely  to  be  offered  to  those  of  questionable 
credit.  Every  manufacturing  and  jobbing  house  has.  at 
times,  special  bargains,  and  is  willing  to  make  attractive 
prices  in  places  where  they  know  they  will  get  their 
money  promptly.  Those  bargains  are  naturally  offered 
to  the  better  class  of  trade. 

The  same  idea  is  true  concerning  the  general  solicita- 
tion by  sales  managers  and  salesmen  of  business.  The 
better  class  of  manufacturers  and  jobbers,  those  who  have 
the  most  desirable  goods,  prices  and  service  to  offer,  are 
inclined  to  confine  their  efforts  mostly  to  the  buyers  • of 
known  good  credit  standing.  The  average  sales  manager 
and  salesman  have  found,  from  many  past  unsatisfactory 
experiences,  that  it  doesn’t  pay  them  to  use  their  time 
in  cultivating  a questionable  credit.  It  is  generally  a 
young  salesman,  lacking  in  experience,  who  brings  in 
orders  from  questionable  credits.  After  he  has  had  nu- 
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merous  orders  turned  down,  taken  from  those  on  whom 
he  has  spent  a lot  of  time  and  effort,  he  begins  to  realize 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  lose  time  in  that  way.  Then . he 
diverts  his  work  to  the  better  class  of  trade,  knowing 
that  when  he  gets  an  order  from  one  of  good  ci  edit  stand- 
ing his  work  is  finished  and  the  order  is  going  through. 
He  is  not  going  to  have  the  disappointment  of  having  it 
turned  down  after  a lot  of  labor  to  secure  it. 

Reverting  to  the  master  painter,  who  is  giving  all  his 
trade  to  one  house,  and  says  that  on  that  account  he 
does  not  need  a credit  standing.  That  man  is  -bound  to 
be  subjected  to  the  delay,  referred  to  above,  m many 
cases,  because  he  will  find,  from  time  to  time,  that  the 
house  to  whom  he  is  confining  his  trade  cannot  furnish 
everything.  He  will  be  absolutely  obliged  to  make  some 
purchases  elsewhere.  , . . , 

Sales  managers,  when  soliciting  business  by  advei using 
through  circular  letters,  quoting  prices,  &c.,  generally 
work  on  selected  lists,  which  means  lists  made  up  of 
names  of  those  who  have  been  selected  because  they  have 
known  credit  standing.  The  sales  manager  has  found 
frequently  that  ho  has  been  wasting  his  ammunition  by 
directing  it  at  the  questionable  credit  (after  he  has  had 
«uch  experience  as  the  salesman  who,  after  long  effort 
in  securing  the-  order,  had  it  turned  down  because  of 

The  master  painter  may  say  he  doesn  t want  his  trade 
solicited  by  circular  letters.  In  my  opinion,  he  makes  a 
mistake  in  taking  that  attitude,  for  he  is  not  in  the  same 
touch  with  the  business  situation,  doesn  t know  as  well 
what  goods  are  available  as  the  man  who  is  receiving 
all  kinds  of  advertising  literature  from  the  best  houses 
in  the  country;  in  other  words,  he  does  not  keep  up  witn 
the  times  as  does  the  man  who  gets  a large  quantity 
•of  advertising  literature. 

than  is  warranted  by  the  few  points  advanced.  However, 
I would  say.  finally,  to  the  master  painter,  especially  the 

The  arguments  advanced  above  could  he  elaborated  con- 
siderably, but  probably  I have  been  more  prolix  alieady 
one  new  in  business:— “Lay  your  cards  on  the  table, 
don’t  hesitate  to  give  information  freely  to  credit  men 
and  mercantile  agencies— they  are  not  your  enemies;  they 
want  to  be  your  friends.  You  will  find  that  confidence 
will  be  met  by  confidence.  Get  acquainted  with  credit 
men.  You  will  find  that  they  are  not  the  icicles  that 
they  are  sometimes  pictured,  but  are  just  as  good,  warm- 
blooded,  generous-spirited  fellows  as  you  are.  Their  ad- 
vice  and  assistance  is  invaluable  to  one  who  expects  ulti- 
mate success.  Make  haste  slowly.  Get  your  foundation 
well  laid  and  the  superstructure  will  be  easy,  and  you 
will  be  bigger,  happier,  healthier  and  riche*  in  the  end 
for  having  started  right. 


Mr  Mc-Ghan: — As  I said  yesterday,  the  question  of 
credit  is  to  be  taken  up  at  the  International  convention 
by  Mr.  Red-field,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  it  is  my  intention  now  to  have  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  furnish  us  with  an  accounting  system, 
which  will  have  the  further  indorsement  of  the  Ass-oci-a- 
t’on  of  Public  Accountants  in  New  York,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Credit  Men,  and  -I  am  sure  this  sheet  will  help 
the  painting  trade.  I was  very  much  taken  with  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Weymer.  He  has  evidently  looked  into  the 
credit  end  of  the  business  very  thoroughly.  Gentlemen, 
1 would  say,  watch  your  overhead  cost,  as  -Mr.  Weymer 
brought  out  in  his  paper.  Do  not  go  on  paying  money 
out  of  your  business  in  overhead  that  might  be  going 
into  the  profits.  This  question  of  overhead  is  a subject 
that  leads  to  such  interminable  arguments.  May  I not 
ask  Mr.  Weymer  if  he  does  not  think  that  this  question 
of  overhead  is  one  of  the  most  important  to  a contracting 


painter  to-day? 

Mr.  Weymer: — Yes,  I do. 

Mr.  Bush: — -Mr.  McGhan,  you  have  looked  into  this 
question,  on  which  great  authorities  differ.  How  do 
you  figure  the  overhead— on  the  cost  or  selling  price?  If 
you  figure  overhead  on  the  selling  cost  it  makes  quite  a 
difference,  from  figuring  it  on  the  net  cost. 

Mr.  Mc-Ghan : — All  great  authorities  demand  that  you 
figure  it  on  the  selling  cost,  but  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  a contracting  painter  to  figure  it  on  the  selling  cost; 
but  you  should  see  that  each  department  bears  its  share 
of  the  overhead.  In  a large  department  store,  the  jew- 
elry department  will  bear  its  proportion  against  the  tin- 
ware department,  considering  the  volume  in  aggregate 

Mr.  Bush:— No  doubt,  the  average  master  painter  doesn’t 
pay  enough  attention  to  his  overhead*  but  figures  that 
if  he  pays  $50  for  the  material  and  labor  on  job,  for  which 
he  gets  $60,  that  he  has  made  $10,  when  probably  he  has 
lost  $10. 

Mr.  Weymer: — One  point  that  I would  like  to  make,  in 
regard  to  the  importance  of  a credit  rating,  is  illustrated 
by  an  incident  that  happened  to  me.  I was  working  in  a 
little  town  by  the  name  of  Hopedale.  We  had  some  ma- 
terial on  the  job  that  wasn’t  satisfactory.  Of  course,  the 
men  were  there,  and  as  there  was  direct  railroad,  we 
had  to  drive  two  and  a half  miles,  and  we  didn’t  have 
the  material  at  our  store  in  Lincoln;  so  I sent  to  the 
Chicago  Varnish  Company,  -Chicago,  for  the  goods.  They 


immediately  sent  the  goods.  If  I had  been  worth  $50,000 
and  had  no  rating,  the  Chicago  Varnish  Company  would 
have  waited  to  look  up  my  standing  before  sending  the 
goods,  and  I would  have  been  delayed  and  had  to  take 
the  men  off  the  job,  which  would  have''cost  me  a great 
deal  more  to  -bring  my  men  back  to  Lincoln,  then  back 
again  to  this  town.  -But  as  it  was,  they  kept  right  on 
with  the  job.  That  is  only  one  incident,  hut  it  shows 
where  a credit  rating  saved  me  money.  These  companies 
would  not  have  sent  me  the  goods  without  a credit  stand- 
ing, and  you  could  not  blame  them  for  it,  either. 

Mr.  Summer  moved  that  Mr.  Weymer’s  paper  be  ac- 
cepted and  a vote  of  thanks  be  offered  him.  Unani- 
mously carried. 

Mr.  McGhan  said: — I have  here  a short  paper,  which  I 
was  to  read  at  Kansas  City,  and  which  touches  upon  this 
question-.  I would  be  glad  to  read  it  to  you  if  you  do 
not  think  it  would  take  up  too  much  time. 

President  Ruggles: — I am  sure,  Mr.  McGhan,  that  we 
would  all  be  glad  to  listen  to  your  paper. 

Mr.  McGhan  then  read  the  same  paper  on  cost  account- 
ing which  he  had  read  at  the  Asbury  Park  convention  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Association,  and  which  was  printed 
in  full  in  the  report  of  that  convention,  in  the  August 
issue  of  The  Painters-  Magazine. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  then  asked  to  continue  his 

Demonstration  of  Color  Manufacture. 

He  spoke  as  follows: — 

I have  here  a little  piece  of  board  given  me,  at  the 
Executive  Board  meeting,  by  'Mr.  Weymer,  of  Lincoln, 
111.  After  a short  time  the  surface  became  black,  and 
Mr.  Weymer  is  very  anxious  to  know  the  trouble.  Lin- 
seed oil,  in  drying,  absorbs  oxygen,  some  as  high  as  20 
per  cent,  in  actual  weight  of  amount  of  oil  present.  After 
the  p-aint  begins  to  harden,  it  begins  to  throw  off  oxygen 
in  -forming  the  paint  film,  and  only  12  or  14  per  cent,  of 
oxygen  remains  in  the  painted  surface.  H-umidity  affects, 
paint  to  the  extent  that  sometimes  it  will  remain  tacky 
for  some  time.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  painted  surface 
was  affected  by  humidity,  or  possibly,  before  the  sur- 
face was  dry,  dirt  blew  into  it  from  some  windstorm,  and 
the  dark  or  black  you  see  is  simply  dirt.  So  I will  just 
wash  off  this  board  and  show  you.  (Washes  part  of  the 
board.)  This  first  washing  was  done  by  myself,  directly 
. after  receiving  this  sample,  and  it  has  remained  clean  and 
white  ever  since.  If  there  had  been  any  physical  or 
chemical  change  in  the  paint,  it  would  have  soon  darkened 
again.  We  also  examined  the  surface  under  magnifica- 
tion, and  find  there  is  nothing  the  matter  excepting  the 
above  statement.  So  all  you  will  have  to  do,  Mr.  Weymer, 
is  to  have  your  customer  wash  the  board  and  the  surface 
will  remain  white.  There  is  nothing  at  all  the  matter 
with  the  paint. 

The  next  thing  I want  to  take  up  is  yellow  ocher  primer. 
The  primer  is  the  foundation,  upon  which  you  build  all 
other  coats,  and  should  be  of  the  best  material.  When 
you  paint  with  lead,  prime  with  that  material,  if  possible. 
Never  use  a cheap  primer,  because  it  causes  more  trouble 
in  the  paint  business  than  anything  else  that  I know  of. 
Yellow  ocher  hasn’t  any  penetration  and  will  almost  al- 
ways peel.  Take  in  yellow  pine,  for  instance — the  peeling 
will  start  on  the  hard  places  where  very  little  penetration 
Lakes  place.  This  is  probably  true  of  all  kinds  of  lum- 
ber, but  especially  of  this  lumber.  If  you  use  good  ma- 
terial for  priming  you  won’t  have  any  trouble  with  the 
peeling.  Another  thing,  you  gentlemen  must  remember, 
is,  that  you  are  working  under  very  different  conditions 
than  did  your  fathers.  The  lumber  you  are  using  has  been 
cut  0-n-ce,  and  grown  up  again-;  and  then,  years  ago,  when 
they  cut  lumber  for  use,  they  cut  it  in  the  winter  time, 
when  the  sap  was  down.  Now  they  'cut  it  at  all  times. 
AVhen  you  are  painting  a house,  you  will  come  across 
four  or  five;  different  classes  of  hard  pine.  Years  ago,  it 
wa.s  all  -one  class  of  hard  pine,  all  over  the  building;  or  if 
it  was  soft  pine,  it  was  all  one  class  of  soft  pine.  Now. 
you  gentlemen,  to  be  successful  painters,  have  got  to 
study  the  character  of  every  bit  of  the  lumber  in  your 
building  to  get  the  proper  penetration.  If  you  don’t,  you 
can’t  expect  to  do  really  successful  work. 

Voice: — Yellow  ocher  was  used  years  ago,  and  some 
architects  specify  it  yet. 

Mr.  -Campbell: — Yes,  T know  they  do,  and  I will  show 
you  what  happens.  I have  some  very  good  oil  here  that 
I am  going  to  put  on  this  board.  (Puts  oil  on  board.)* 
Here  is  some  very  good  ocher.  I am  going  to  sprinkle 
the  ocher  over  the  oil  to  show  you  how  hungry  that  ocher 
is  for  linseed  oil.  I am  going  to  put  a little  lead  over  the 
oil  right  along  by  the  side  of  the  ocher — a little  lead  and 
zinc — and  see  what  happens.  We  will  now  wipe  the.  ocher 
away  from  the  board,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  per- 
fectly dry.  That  ocher  has  robbed  the  board  of  all  the  oil 
on  the  surface,  although  it  is  a soft  piece  of  pine.  You 
can’t  get  the  white  lead  off  because  it  acts  as  a cement. 
That  ocher  is  40  per  cent  silica  and  20  per.  of  oxide  of 
iron.  This  is  the  best  ocher,  and  it  has  soaked  every  bit 
of  the  oil  out  of  the  board.  How  can  you  expect  suc- 
cessful priming  with  that?  I could  not  take  a lump  piece 
of  ocher  and  make  a Venetian  red  out  of  it.  There  isn’t 
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the  staining  power  to  it.  The  staining  power  is  the  oxide 
of  iron,  and  the  best  clay  ocher  has  very  little  iron  in  it. 

The  average  man,  when  he  primes,  starts  with  a little 
ocher  and  a lot  of  oil.  If  you  grind  this  ocher,  as  we 
grind  it  at  the  factory,  in  a heavy  mill,  saturated  with 
oil  it  still  isn’t  fit  for  priming,  because  it  has  more 
affinity  still  for  linseed  oil  than  the  board.  I have  here 
some  flakes  of  paint.  I told  a man,  who  told  me  his  paint 
was  scaling,  to  send  in  the  scales,  and  I have  them  here 
with  me  This  house  was  painted  over  yellow  ocher,  and 
it  peeled,  and  has  been  painted  for  the  third  time  over 
it  and  is  still  peeling,  and  will  never  stop.  I will  hand 
these  samples  out  among  you.  Mildew  is  also  a cause 
of  a lot  of  trouble. 

Voice:— What  steps  would  you  take  with  a house  that 
had  peeled  the  third- time,  to  give  it  a good  job? 

Mr.  Campbell:— It  would  have  to  be  burned  off.  Now 
in  paint  penetration,  you  can’t  make  linseed  oil  penetrate 
without  using  sufficient  turpentine,  too,  for  the  penetra- 
tion In  hard  pine  I use  benzol.  I use  20  per  cent,  of 
turpentine  and  one-half  of  benzol,  which  will  force  pene- 
tration into  hard  pine,  cypress  and  lumber  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Rummer: — Will  benzol  penetrate  old  paint? 

Mr.  Campbell: — -Yes,  it  will  penetrate  old  paint,  but  is 
better  for  hard  pine  and  woods  of  resinous  nature. 

Voice: — A house  was  primed  with  yellow  ocher,  many 
years  ago,  and  in  order  to  make  a good  job  it  was  neces- 
sary to  burn  it  off.  Now,  isn’t  it  a fact  that  the  yellow 
ocher  is  in  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  you  can  t guar- 
antee a good  job? 

Mr.  Campbell: — You  needn’t  be  afraid  of  the  ocher  going 
into  the  pores  of  the  wood;  but  when  you  burn  it,  the  oil 
comes  out.  So  don’t  select  a paint  rich  in  oil,  but  paint 
it  with  a flat  coat,  then  put  your  coats  on  top  of  that. 

Voice:— Is  it  ever  advisable  to  use  yellow  ocher  as  a 
primer? 

Mr.  Campbell:— No;  never.  A gentleman  asked  me  why 
was  it  that  some  oak  that  he  bad  covered  with  shellac 
and  then,  varnished  had  turned  black.  Gentlemen,  as  I 
told  you  a little  while  ago,  wood  is  cut  at  all  times  of 
the  year.  If  red  oak  is  cut  in  the  winter  time,  it  isn’t  so 
hard  to  handle,  but  when  you  put  shellac  over  your 
filler,  the  shellac  develops  tannic  acid  in  the  wood,  and 
as  the  lumber  was  cut  when  the  sap  was  running,  this 
acid  in  the  shellac  attacks  the  sap  in  the  wood,  and  as 
a consequence  turns  it  black.  If  oak,  was  cut  in  the  win- 
ter time,  when  the  sap  wasn’t  running,  we  wouldn’t  have 
so  much  trouble;  but  they  haven’t  time  now  to  wait  for 
winter,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  painter  has  all  sorts 
of  trouble. 

Mr.  Rummer:- Ho-w  can  you  tell,  before  you  paint  the 
oak,  whether  it  has  been  cut  when  the  sap  is  running? 

Mr.  Campbell:— There  is  no  way  that  I know  of,  except 
to  paint  a small  piece  of  it  and  test  it.  You  cannot  tell 
from  the  looks  of  it. 

Mr.  McGinley: — We  had  a job,  a little  over  a year  ago, 
which  we  painted  with  oil  and  lead.  After  the  paint  had 
been  on  for  five  or  six  hours  it  commenced  to  run  in 
spots.  Under  the  eaves,  where  it  didn’t  have  such  a good 
chance  to  dry,  it  didn’t  run  as  much  as  where  it  was 
exposed. 

Mr.  Campbell: — Your  oil  probably  was  very  new,  and 
mat  may  have  caused  .the  trouble. 

Mr.  Weymer: — I painted  a house;  left  it  in  good  con- 
dition. A little  later  pithy  spots  appeared,  just  the  same 
as  if  there  had  been  a shower.  What  was  the  cause 
or  that? 

Mr.  Campbell: — It  was  in  hot  weather,  wasn’t  it? 

Mr.  Weymer: — Yes;  warm  weather,  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Campbell: — It  is  usually  caused  by  the  action  of 
the  sun.  Linseed  oil  contains  water,  as  does  everything, 
and  this  water  forms  little  blubbers,  and  where  they  break 
they  form  a pit. 

Mr.  Cook: — Don’t  you  think  a good  deal  of  the  trouble 
of  the  painter  is  due  to  himself?  Lots  of  painters  don’t 
study  the  condition  of  the  house  they  are  going  to  paint 
at  all.  I,  for  one,  mix  my  paint  myself,  and  I mix  it  a 
little  different  for  every  house  I paint.  Why,  I have 
seen  painters  working  in  the  rain,  and  others  going  out 
after  a rain  to  paint  a house.  I have  seen  others  prime 
the  house,  say,  to-day,  and  paint  the  second  coat  to- 
morrow. They  don’t  give  it  time  toi  dry,  and  I don’t  care 
how  good  materials  they  use,  they  can’t  expect  a good  job. 

Mr.  Rummer: — What  limit  of  time  would  you  suggest 
between  the  first  and  second  coats? 

• Mr.  Cook: — From  seven  to  eight  days. 

Mr.  Campbell: — Yes,  you  should  have  a week,  if  you 
don’t  want  your  work  to  flatten  out  on  you.  Turpentine 
isn’t  a dryer — it  only  acts  as  a dryer  in  reducing  the  con- 
sistency of  the  paint.  Nothing  is  right  to  use  in  paint 
but  raw  linseed  oil.  Turpentine  acts  as  a carrier  through 
your  paint  and  makes  it  more  solid  and  dry  better. 

Voice: — Would  you  suggest  using  raw  or  boiled  oil? 

Mr.  Campbell  :— Raw  oil  all  the  time;  never  boiled  oil. 

Voico: — I find  that  if  you  use  raw  oil  on  a job  it  seems 
to  wear  out  quicker  than  if  you  used  boiled  oil. 

Mr.  Campbell;-— I don’t  see  why  it  should.  Old  English 
painters  boil  all  their  oil.  Years  ago,  when  I was  serving 
a,s  an  apprentice,  we  had  a stove  In  the  -middle  of  the 
shop,  and  put  the  kettle  of  oil  on  and  started  it  boiling: 


then  put  it  on  top  of  some  bricks  that  we  put  on  the 
stove,  and  in  that  way  boiled  it  ourselves.  I know  w« 
have  some  good  old  English  and  Scotch  painters  who 
use  about  one- third.  It  does  give  a better  gloss  than 
the  raw  oil,  and  it  is  a fact  that  it  is  a little  bit  heavier 
in  body  than  the  raw  oil,  but  we  have  very  little;  in  fact, 
I don’t  know  where  you  can  get  kettle-boiled  oil  to-day. 

Mr.  Dumyahn:— Isn’t  it  true  that  80  per  cent,  of  the 
outside  painting  trouble  comes  from  the  paint  not  being 
properly  rubbed  out? 

Mr.  Campbell:— I know  that  causes  a great  deal  of 
trouble.  Gentlemen,  if  you  have  no  more  questions  to 
ask,  I will  stop,  as  I have  already  taken  up  too  much 
time.  I thank  you.  (Applause.) 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year: — 

President,  It.  A.  Bielefeld,  Chicago. 

Vice-President,  Jacob  Layendecker,  Springfield. 

Secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  Peoria. 

Treasurer,  R.  H.  Langston,  Chicago. 

Organizer,  Ed  Cook,  Chicago. 

Executive  Board. 


aonn  ureve,  Rock  island. 

J.  C.  Norton,  Chicago. 

R.  E.  McGinley,  Springfield. 

John  Schifeling,  Peoria. 

T.  Morrissetta,  Aurora. 

W.  L.  Simon,  Bloomington. 

For  the  Board  of  Trustees:— T.  C.  Will  Chicago 

The  Advisory  Board:— Max  McClure,  St.  Louis-  'w  A 
Woodmansee,  Cincinnati;  Joseph  Campbell  Chicago 

L.  A.  Bertrand,  of  Kankakee,  was  selected  to  represent 
jllmois  on  the  International  Executive  Board. 

The  following  were  elected  delegates  to  the  New 
Haven  convention  of  the  International  Association:— Hugo 
Fritsche,  Chicago;  C.  H.  Rugles,  Joliet,  and  T.  C.  WiTl 
Chicago.  Alternates: — R.  H.  Langston,  Chicago-  F.  Mori 
nssetta,  Aurora,  and  F,  X.  Merkle  Springfield 

^°ck  Island  was  selected  as  the  city  for  holding  the 
191  7convention.  ° 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 

Under  the  heading,  “Painters  from  Our  Town  ” mem- 
bers from  various  sections  of  the  State  reported  briefly 
the  conditions  existing  in  their  several  localities,  both  as 
to  the  trade  and  the  influence  of  the  local  association  if 
one  existed,  or  the  prospect  for  forming  one. 

A Talk  Along  Practical  Lines. 

Joseph  Campbell  was  requested  to  continue  his  talk  of 
the  day  before,  and  said: — 

I would  be  very  glad  to  tell  you  anything  I know.  I 
want  to  show  you  here  something  that  possibly  some  of 
you  have  never  seen  before,  and  that  is  the  bean  from 
which  -we  get  China  wood  oil.  (Holds  up  bean.)  The 
Chinese  take  it  out.  No  one  knows  exactly  how  they 
extract  the  oil.  They  carry  it  miles  to  market,  passing  it 
from  first  one  Chinaman  to  another,  and  each  one  put© 
a little  something  in  it.  so  that,  by  the  time  it  gets 
to  market,  we  don’t  really  know  what  it  is. 

Voice:— Is  it  all  right  to  use  slush  paint  for  priming? 

Mr.  Campbell:— It  is  very  dangerous  to  use  slush  paint 
for  priming.  A painter  who  uses  it  will  generally  take 
two  or  three  gallons  of  slush  paint  and  put  in  from  fifty 
to  seventy-five  pounds  of  dry  ocher,  and  use  that  for  a 
primer. 

Voice:— Wouldn’t  it  be  all  right  if  you  used  slush  paint 
that  was  composed  of  one  kind  of  paint  that  had  been 
kept  in  good  condition? 

Mr.  Campbell:— That  wouldn’t  be  slush  paint.  It  would 
be  all  right  to  use  paint  left  over  from  some  other  job,  if 
you  had  kept  the  paint  in  good  condition  and  it  was 
suitable  to  your  job. 

Mr.  Bush  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Campbell 
and  the  Heath-Mililgan  Company,  and  Mr.  Clark,  and 
the  motion  was  unanimously  carried  by  a rising  vote. 

Mr.  Campbell:— Gentlemen,  I thank  you.  I know  you 
mean  it  when  you  say  this.  I hope  to  be  with  you  at 
the  next  convention,  and  if  we  are  on  me  program  we 
will  give  you  something  new.  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent, that  will  possibly  be  interesting  to  you.  ' I be- 
lieve in  education,  "and  don’t  believe  the  Master  Painters’ 
Association  can  get  along  without  the  manufacturers,  and 
I know  that  the  manufacturers  can’t  exIst  without  the 
master  painters.  There  is  no  use  fighting  the  unions,  or 
anything  else,  as  long  as  ignorance  and  violence  run  them, 
for  you  can’t  do  anything  with  them.  The  way  to  do  is 
to  get  them  interested  and  see  that  there  is  something 
in  the  paint  business,  and  that  it  is  to  their  own  in- 
terest to  progress  and  lea.rn  all  they  can.  You  never 
have  any  trouble  with  a man  when  he  is  working  for 
his  own  interest.  You  must  educate  the  painters  some 
way,  either  through  the  trade  schools,  or  some  other 
way:  but  I think  one  of  the  best  ways  to  educate  them 
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is  through  this  Association.  Go  to  the  different  towns 
and  tell  them  the  benefits  and  show  them.  I want  to  say 
right  here  that  I would  be  willing  and  glad  to  go  with 
the  organizer  of  this  Association,  to  any  town  he  mignr 
name,  and  give  a demonstration  and  do  anything  I could 
to  help  you  interest  painters  and  get  them  to  join  the 
Association.  All  I would  want,  would  be  a few  days’ 
notice,  so  that  I could  make  arrangements.  I thank 
you.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Rummer:- Along  this  line,  I want  to  make  a few 
remarks,  in  regard  to  a resolution  passed  in  Chicago,  stat- 
ing that  we  would,  as  much  as  possible,  recognize  the 
manufacturers  belonging  to  this  Association.  In  my 
travels  throughout  the  State,  I have  noticed  many  mem- 
bers have  goods  on  their  shelves  from  manufacturers  not 
members  of  this  Association.  I know  one  manufacturer 
in  St.  Louis  who  absolutely  refused  to  come  into  the 
Association,  and  I told  him  if  he  would  not,  come  irn.^ 
the  Association  I could  not  buy  his  goods,  and  I did 
not,  but  he  is  in  the  Association  now.  Of  course,  I do 
not’  want  any  one  to  think  this  is  a.  boycott,  but  it  is 
only  fair  that  we  patronize  the  mamifacurers  and  houses 
that  are  members  of  this  Association.  We  have  a large 
selection  to  make,  as  there  are  a great  many  manu- 
facturers members  of  this  Association. 

After  the  president  had  been  installed  in  office,  the 
retiring  officers  were  given  a vote  of  thanks  for  the 
work  they  had  done  for  the  Association  during  the  year. 

On  motion  a committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a regu- 
lar form  of  installation. 

On  motion,  $200  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Organizer 
Cook  to  pay  necessary  expenses  incurred. 

After  some  discussion  in  regard  to  plans  of  organiza- 
tion, the  convention  adjourned. 


The  entertainment  features  of  the  convention  were  a 
reception  and  dance  at  St.  Nicholas  Hotel;  an  automobile 
ride  and  luncheon  for  the  ladies;  a visit  to  the  Illinois 
Watch  Company’s  factory;  a picnic  in  which  athletic  con- 
tests were  one  of  the  features;  a theatre,  party  and  a 
banquet,  at  which  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan,  of  the  Inter- 
national Association,  acted  as  toastmaster. 


THE  COLORADO  CONVENTION. 

State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators Meet  at  Fort  Colling. 

ON  Tuesday,  July  25,  delegates  and  members  of  the 
Colorado  State  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  met,  on  their  way  to  the  sev- 
enth annual  convention,  at  the  State  University  in 
Boulder,  Colo.,  and  were  shown  various  tests  on  oil  and 
paint  in  the  State  laboratory,  by  Professor  James  Hunter 
and  his  assistants. 

The  State  University  entertained  the  delegates  at  lunch, 
and  at  3 p.  m.  they  proceeded  to  Fort  Collins,  Colo., 
where  the  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President 
John  P.  Hughes,  of  Denver. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries,  a communication  from 
A.  H.  McGhan,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  International 
Association,  extending  greetings  for  himself  and  for  the 
International  Executive  Board,  was  read. 

A paper  on  “Cost  Accounting  and  Overhead  Charges,” 
by  A.  H.  McGhan,  Washington,  D.  C.,  was  read  by  C.  D. 
Cooley.  The  paper  created  great  interest,  and  a vote  of 
thanks  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Brother  A.  H.  McGhan. 

Other  papers  read  were  “Enthusiasm  for  Our  Associa- 
tion,” by  L.  C.  Reitze,  Denver,  Colo.;  “Trade  Affiliation,” 
by  S.  M.  Duncan,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  “Overcoming 
Climatic  Influences,”  by  S.  C.  Brake,  Denver;  “What  the 
Laboratory  is  Doing,  and  Could  Do,”  by  Prof.  J.  A.  Hun- 
ter, State  University,  Boulder,  Colo.,  and  “Flaxseed,”  by 
Prof.  Larshall,  State  Agricultural  College,  Fort  Collins, 
Colo. 

Under  unfinished  business  the  matter  of  a State  license 
was  taken  up,  and  a report  was  made  by  T.  H.  Miller,  Den- 
ver. 

Under  new  business  many  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  making  of  a larger  organization,  and  upon  mo- 
tion the  State  of  Wyoming  was  brought  under  the  wing 
of  the  Colorado  State  Association,  until  such  time  as  the 
Association  in  that  State  becomes  large  enough  to  take 
care  of  itself.  . 

Secretary-Treasurer  O’Connor’s  report  showed  an  in- 
crease in  membership  of  ten  new  active  members  and  two 
associate. 

The  convention  was  the  most  successful  one  ever  held. 
On  the  last  day,,  the  delegates  went  in  a special  train  to 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  to  be  entertained  by  the  master  painters 
of  that  town,  and  for  the  purpose  of  creating  more  enthu- 
siasm among  them. 


Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  was  selected  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  next  State  convention. 

The  following  officers  were  elected;  — 

President,  John  P.  Hughes,  Denver,  Colo.;  first  vice- 
president,  J.  Sherman,  Cheyenne,  Wyw;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, W.  A.  Deirolf,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. ; secretary- 
treasurer,  Arthur  P.  O’Connor,  Denver,  Colo. 

Delegates  to  International  convention: — T.  H.  Miller, 
J.  Sherman,  S.  M.  Duncan,  Chas.  Heidbrak,  Arthur  P. 
O’Connor  and  H.  S.  Branscomb. 


INDIANA  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  a meeting  of  the  Executive  and  Advisory  Boards 
of  the  Indiana  State  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators,  held  at  Richmond,  Sep- 
tember 14,  plans  were  discussed  and  a very  interesting 
program  mapped  out  for  the  convention,  which  will  be 
held  in  Richmond,  January  16,  17,  18  and  19,  1917,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Weatcott  Hotel. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CONVENTION  DATES. 

THE  Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors of  Massachusetts  has  decided  to  hold  its  next 
annual  convention  at  Horticultural  Hall,  300  Mas- 
sachusetts avenue,  Boston,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  January  9,  10  and  11,  1917.  There  will  be  the 
usual  exhibition  of  practical  work  and  of  dealers’  mate- 
rials. Two  sessions  a day  will  be  held,  from  10  a.  m. 
until  noon,  and  from  2 until  4 p.  m. 

The  committees  having  charge  of  the  entertainment 
features  will  spare  no  efforts  to  make  the  social  program 
perfect  in  every  particular  and  fully  equal  to  anything 
that  has  gone  before.  Every  one  who  has  ever  attended  a 
Massachusetts  convention  knows  that  this  means  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  entertainment  program. 

The  Society  endeavored  to  avoid  a clash  of  dates  with 
the  other  State  conventions,  meeting  in  January,  but 
found  it  impossible  to  get  away  from  the  dates  set.  Hor- 
ticultural Hall  is  the  only  available  place  in  which  to  hold 
the  convention.  It  is  an  ideal  location,  having  a large 
meeting  room,  a spacious,  well-lighted  and  high  exhibi- 
tion hall,  with  a smaller  gallery  adjoining  for  the  dis- 
play of  practical  work,  as  well  as  a good  dancing  floor 
and  ample  accommodation  for  the  service  of  the  buffet 
luncheon.  This  building  is  used  continuously,  and  as 
there  are  other  bodies  who  have  for  years  had  the  other 
weeks  in  January,  and  the  week  of  the  second  Monday  is 
the  only  one  that  is  open  to  them,  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety is  forced  to  set  the  dates  that  they  have  arranged. 

Horticultural  Hall  is  in  the  Back  Bay  district,  well  lo- 
cated in  a good  quarter  of  the  city  and  easily  accessible 
by  electric  cars  from  the  business  district  and  the  differ- 
ent railway  stations.  As  so  many  of  the  local  asocia- 
tions  composing  the  Massachusetts  Society  are  within 
easy  reach  of  Boston,  it  is  not  necessary  to  select  any 
hotel,  but  out-of-town  visitors  can  obtain  accommoda- 
tions at  any  of  the  city  hotels  and  be  within  easy  reach 
of  the  headquarters  at  Horticultural  Hall. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CONVENTION. 

THE  New  York  State  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  will  hold  its  next  annual 
convention  at  Rochester,  January  16  to  19,  1917.  It 
is  expected  that  a large  attendance  will  be  present.  A 
very  interesting  and  practical  program  has  been  arranged, 
full  announcement  of  which  will  be  made  later. 


A meeting  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  New  York 
State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
was  held  at  Rochester,  August  12. 

Primarily  the  meeting  was  called  to  formulate  a pro- 
gram for  the  thirty-second  convention  to  be  held  at  Roch- 
ester. 

The  out-of-town  guests  were  entertained  by  the  local 
Association,  leaving  at  3 p.  m.  for  an  automobile  ride  to 
the  parks  and  lake. 

At  7 p.  m.  the  members  sat  down  to  an  excellent  dinner 
tendered  by  the  Rochester  local,  which  was  enjoyed  by  all. 
Delegates  were  present  from  Middletown,  Elmira,  Syra- 
cuse and  Buffalo.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  Presi- 
dent Geo.  B.  Hawken,  of  the  Rochester  Association,  called 
the  meeting  to  order  and  extended  a hearty  welcome  to 
those  present,  then  introduced  Bernard  F.  McSteen,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  State  Association. 

The  president  made  a few  remarks  pertaining  to  the 
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formation  of  the  program,  then  called  for  suggestions, 
and  after  some  discussion  the  following  papers  were 
adopted  to  form  part  of  the  program:  — 

a.  “Education  as  It  Relates  to  the  Trade,”  by  Wm.  H. 
Oliver,  New  York. 

b.  “Cement  Coating,”  by  H.  A.  Gardner,  assistant  Di- 
rector Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  Washington,  D.  C. 

c.  Address  by  O.  C.  Ham,  advertising  manager  National 
Lead  Company. 

d.  “Efficiency,”  by  D.  J.  Donovan,  Buffalo. 

e.  “Trade  Schools,”  by  A.  H.  W.  Rogers,  instructor  at 
the  Rochester  Trade  School. 

f.  “Wall  Paper  Decoration,”  by  a representative  of  the 
M.  H.  Birge  & Sons  Co. 

g.  Addresses  on  “Compensation  Insurance,”  by  represen- 
tatives of  State,  mutual  and  old  line  companies. 

h.  Suggestions  from  the  Salesmen’s  Association. 

The  treasurer’s  report  showed  the  following:  — 

Balance  $856.00 

Receipts  328.30 

Total  $1,184.30 

Disbursements  332.44 


Balance  $851.86 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wood,  a vote  of  thanks  was  extended 
to  the  Rochester  Association  for  their  courtesy  in  enter- 
taining the  members. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned 
at  10.15  p.  m. 

The  following  letter  was  recently  sent  to  all  members 
of  the  New  York  State  Paint  Salesmen  Association,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  add  many  additional  members  to 
the  New  York  State  Association:  — 

Dear  Sir: — You  received  a letter  and  several  applica- 
tion blanks  for  membership  to  the  New  York  State  Mas- 
ter Painters  and  Decorators’  Association,  and  as  officers 
of  our  association,  we  wish  you  would  put  forth  every  ef- 
fort to  secure  new  members  for  them  before  the  next 
convention. 

These  are  the  men  that  give  us  our  orders,  and  we 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  do  something  for  them,  which 
we  know  will  be  appreciated  by  the  officers  and  their 
association. 

A large  membership  and  a large  convention  in  New 
York  State  will  help  us  all,  and  we  trust  that  all  our 
boys  will  see  this  as  the  officers  do,  and  do  their  part. 

Yours  truly, 

John  D.  Du  Visser,  President. 

Joseph  L.  Williams,  Vice-President. 

S.  W.  Mueller,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


CANADIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

PRESIDENT  PHINNEMORE  contempates  an  early  call- 
ing together  of  the  Executive  of  the  Canadian  Mas- 
ter Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  to  complete 
arrangements  for  the  coming  convention,  which  will  take 
place  in  Toronto  in  December.  The  program,  as  previously 
published,  will  be  carried  out  in  the  main,  but  the  social 
entertainment  and  recreation  features  will  have  to  be 
changed  somewhat  to  suit  the  shifting  of  the  dates  from 
July  to  December  12,  13  and  14. 

The  meeting  of  the  convention  in  the  winter,  instead  of 
summer,  is  somewhat  of  an  experiment.  If  the  meeting 
proves  a greater  success  because  of  the  change,  it  is  not 
altogether  unlikely  that  the  change  may  become  a per- 
manent one. 

The  call  for  the  convention  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of 
all  the  members. 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

A MEETING  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators’ Association  was  held  in  the  offices  of  Secre- 
tary Stewart.  N.  Hughes,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
September  13th,  at  8 o’clock. 

President  Robinson  was  in  the  chair,  and  explained  that 
the  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  dicussing  and  ar- 
ranging the  program  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter  ses- 
sions. 

After  a full  discussion,  in  which  all  those  present  took 
part  freely  it  was  moved  and  seconded  that  Messrs.  Weekes, 
Taylor,  Paris  and  Landon  be  appointed  a committee  to 
draft  a program,  to  be  submitted  to  a meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  for  adoption,  said  meeting  being  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  chairman  of  the  Executive. 


The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Association  will  take 
place  on  Thursday,  October  12,  at  3 p.  m.  The  afternoon 
will  be  taken  up  with  routine  business.  Supper  will  be 
served  at  6.30,  after  which  an  excellent  entertainment  will 
be  given.  Dr.  Sheard  will  be  the  principal  speaker. 

On  motion,  it  was  decided  to  re-engage  rooms  in  the  Odd 
Fellows’  Temple  on  the  same  terms  as  last  year. 

After  a free  discussion  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Association  the  meeting  adjourned. 


NEW  JERSEY  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

A REGULAR  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  was  held  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Newark  Association  on  Thursday  evening,  September 
14,  those  present  being  President  Udall,  Vice-President 
Turton,  Treasurer  Bartholomew,  Secretary  Witt,  Past- 
Presidents  Christiansen,  Stewart  and  Brewster,  and 
Messrs.  Woolston,  Schlosser,  Potter,  Hecht,  Wilhelm, 
Rogge,  Jones  and  Doggett. 

Treasurer  Bartholomew  reported  a balance  in  bank  of 
$440.33. 

The  organizer  reported  the  appointment  of  H.  F.  Wool- 
ston as  deputy  organizer. 

A committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Christiansen.  Green- 
halgh  and  Witt  were  appointed  to  acquaint  the  wall  paper 
houses  with  the  resolution  passed  at  the  convention  in 
regard  to  the  pricing  of  wall  paper. 

The  president  and  secretary  were  authorized  to  sign 
an  agreement  with  the  Manufacturers’  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Brewster  offered  Newark  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  open  Executive  Board  meeting  in  December,  and  on 
motion  this  was  adopted. 

Messrs.  Doggett,  Woolston  and  Witt  were  appointed 
as  a committee  to  procure  samples  of  a paster  and  certifi- 
cate to  be  used  by  the  members. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Woolston,  the  next  Executive 
Board  meeting  will  be  held  at  Plainfield,  on  October  18. 

DEALERS’  NIGHT  IN  THE  BOSTON  ASSO- 
CIATION. 

THE  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  Asocia- 
tion  of  Boston,  Mass.,  have  always  endeavored  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  dealers  in  painters’ 
supplies,  and  their  representatives,  and  for  many  years 
past  have  devoted  one  evening  in  the  autumn  to'  their  en- 
tertainment. 

On  Wednesday,  September  27,  the  newly  renovated 
building  of  the  Association  was  the  scene  of  a most  pleas- 
ant gathering,  when  representatives  of  many  of  the  man- 
ufacturers and  dealers  in  paints,  colors,  and  varnishes 
were  welcomed  as  the  guests  of  the  Association. 

The  able  committee  having  charge  of  the  arrangements 
were  Charles  F.  Smith,  chairman,  C.  F.  W.  Hanson.  E. 
Schupbach,  H.  Christianson,  P.  J.  Imberger  (Commis- 
sary), J.  F.  Allen,  Wm.  Sundell  (and  W.  Sundell,  Jr.),  and 
Wm.  List. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Ernest  Schupbach,  who 
acted  as  chairman,  owing  to  the  illness  of  Chairman  C.  F. 
Smith.  Mr.  Schupbach  introduced  E.  C.  Beck,  president 
of  the  Boston  Master  Painters'  Association. 

A buffet  lunch  was  then  served  in  an  adjoining  room, 
after  which  professional  vocalists  and  musicians  from  the 
Quigley  Theatrical  Agency  entertained  the  company. 

Short  addresses  on  the  subject  of  a closer  relationship 
between  the  manufacturer  and  the  master  painter  were 
made  by  William  E.  Wall,  of  Somerville,  Mass.:  Harry 
Wright,  of  Gould  & Cutler  Co.  and  the  Paint  Salesmen’s 
Club,  New  York:  E.  A.  Manns,  of  the  E.  A.  Munns  Kal- 
somine  Company;  E.  W.  Osborne,  of  the  Eagle-Pieher 
White  Lead  Company:  Ralph  Jones,  promotion  manager 
of  Geo.  D.  Wetherill  & Co.,  of  Philadelphia:  ex-President 
James  Mouncey,  of  the  State  Society,  an' honorary  mem- 
ber; Howard  Ryder,  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Varnish  Com- 
pany: F.  J.  Norton,  of  Acme  White  Lead  and  Color 
Works. 

A character  sketch  by  Ralph  Jones,  accompanied  on 
the  piano  by  G.  Thomas  Harper,  was  one  of  the  features 
of  the  evening.  Charles  H.  Schneider,  of  the  Boston  As- 
sociation. rendered  selections  on  the  pianoforte,  and  P. 
J.  Imberger,  Jr„  also  of  the  Boston  Association,  a violin 
solo. 

Among  those  present  were  E.  W.  Osborne.  Eagle-Picher 
White  Lead  Company:-  John  Weingartner.  Amberolio 
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Varnishes;  Howard  Ryder,  Bunker  Hill  Varnish  Com- 
pany; Harry  Wright,  Gould  & Cutler  Company;  E.  A. 
Munns,  E.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Company;  Ralph  Jones 
and  G.  Thomas  Harper,  Geo.  D.  Wetherill  & Co.;  J.  D. 
Tierney  and  A.  W.  Price,  National  Lead  Company;  E.  A. 
Hunter,  Chicago  Varnish  Company;  F.  J.  Norton,  Acme 
White  Lead  and  Color  Works. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  R.  H.  PERRY. 

THE  accompanying  illustration  shows  somewhat  indis- 
tinctly a handsome  testimonial  that  has  recently 
been  presented  to  Robert  H.  Perry  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators. As  the  photograph  is  too  faint  to  permit  the 
wording  to  be  easily  read,  we  reprint  the  text  of  the  testi- 
monial here:  — 

A testimonial  to  Robert  S.  Perry,  who  was  elected  a life 
member  of  the  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators’  As- 
sociation of  Pennsylvania  at  the  twenty-eighth  annual  con- 
vention, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  January  11-13,  1916,  in  recogni- 
tion of  years  of  service  devoted  to  raising  the  standard  of 
quality  of  paint  for  master  painters’  use,  and  whose  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  wise  counsel  contributed  effectually 
toward  the  degree  of  excellence  found  in  the  paint  prod- 
ucts offered  for  sale  at  this  time,  and  as  a pioneer  advo- 
cate for  formula  and  honest  labeling  of  paint  packages, 
when  such  advocacy  required  courage  and  resourcefulness. 

The  services  referred  to  above  are  gratefully  remem- 
bered and  appreciated  by  the  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators’  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  Dewar,  President. 
Thomas  Lane,  Secretary. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  resolution  offered  in  the 
twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators’  Association,  at  Pittsburgh,  Janu- 
ary 13,  1916,  making  Robert  S.  Perry  a life  member  of  the 
Association.  Mr.  Dewar  spoke  as  follows:  — 

“Mr.  President,  at  this  time  there  has  been  a duty  im- 
posed upon  me  that  I have  accepted  willingly  because  of 
the  pleasure  that  is  entailed  in  performing  ft.  I have 
been  asked  to  present  the  name  of  a gentleman  before  you 
that  he  might  be  elected  a life  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Association  of  Master  House  Painters,  and 
whose  word  is  accepted  under  each  and  all  circumstances, 
a man  whose  works  and  life  are  above  reproach,  who 
knows  nothing  of  cunning,  who  knows  nothing  of  chi- 
canery. His  life  has  been  an  open  book  and  his  works 
will  follow  him.  Today  a very  great  part  of  the  advance- 
ment in  the  painting  industry  of  the  last  fifteen  years  is 
owed  to  him.  He  has  been  the  guiding  master,  and  the 
paint  materials  that  we  handle  today,  and  the  knowledge 
we  possess  now,  as  never  before,  as  to  their  character,  we 
owe  practically  altogether  to  him,  and  his  able  assistant, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Gardner. 


“The  paint  manufacturers  of  this  country,  some  years 
ago,  organized  an  educational  bureau,  whose  members 
should  look  into  and  advise  what  was  best  for  painting  un- 
der diversified  conditions.  As  a leader-ef  this  body,  he 
worked  day  an  night  for  the  best  interest  of  manufactur- 
ers and  consumers  of  paint  in  this  country,  and  always  in 
harmony  with  his  colleagues.  Representatives  of  this 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  worked  with  him  and  know 
whereof  they  speak.  When  the  pure  paint  bill  was  before 
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Photograph  of  Testimonial  to  R.  S.  Perry. 


the  Federal  Government,  he  appeared  before  the  Con- 
gressional Committee  of  both  House  and  Senate  and  advo- 
cated the  pasage  of  a bill  that  would  state  on  the  packages 
their  true  contents.  He  had  nothing  to  hide  in  his  dealings 
with  the  consuming  public.  He  had  nothing  to  hide  from 
any  man.  He  incurred,  to  a certain  extent,  the  reproach 
and  enmity  of  some  manufacturers  because  of  his  loyalty 
to  his  conviction  that  the  consumer  should  know  what  he 
had  purchased.  Notwithstanding  that,  he  stood  out  boldly 
as  an  exponent  of  truth.  What  less  could  we  do  than  ask 
him  to  accept  a life  membership  in  this  organization  of 
Pennsylvania? 

“Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I move  you  that  Robert  S. 
Perry,  president  of  the  Harrison  Brothers  Paint  Company, 
become  a life  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators.  This  being 
a token  of  their  esteem  and  high  regard  for  him,  as  a man 
and  manufacturer.”  (Applause.) 


Paint  Trade  Association  Directory 


International  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — President,  William  J.  Albrecht,  2344  Cherry 
street,  Toledo,  Ohio;  secretary,  A.  H.  MjoGhan,  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Convention,  Hotel  Taft,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  February  13-16,  1917. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association: — President, 
Frank  P.  Cheesman,  160  William  street,  New  York;  secre- 
tary, George  V.  Horgan,  100  William  street,  New  York. 
Convention,  Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  October 
9-12,  1916. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Jobbers: — President,  W. 

A.  Alpers,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  secretary,  E.  R.  Drake,  212 
West  Washington  street,  Chicago,  111.  Convention  Hotel 
Traymore  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  October  9-12,  1916. 

Paint  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States: — 
President,  R.  H.  Gibbs,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  secretary,  George 

B.  Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Convention,  Bel- 
mont Hotel,  New  York,  October  19-20. 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States: — President,  Henry  Burn,  New  York;  secretary, 
Fred  B.  Lindsay,  49  Liberty  street,  New  York. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers’  Association: — Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Lord,  Boston,  Mass. ; secretary,  George  B. 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Convention,  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  October  17,  1916. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association: — 


President,  John  F.  Gearhart,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Al- 
toona, Pa.;  secretary,  A.  P.  Dane,  Reading,  Mass.  Con- 
vention, Chicago,  111.,  September  11,  12,  13,  14,  1917. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters'  Association: — 
President,  George  Reiboldt,  C.,  M.  & St.  P.  Ry.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  secretary,  F.  W.  Hager,  The  Denver  Road,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  Convention,  Hotel  Walton,  Philadelphia, 
October  17,  18  and  19,  1916. 


Massachusetts  State  Society  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Alexander  Peters,  477  Tremont 
street,  Boston,  Mass.  Convention,  Horticultural  Hall.  Bos- 
ton, January  9,  1917. 

Colorado  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Arthur  P.  O’Connor,  306  Mining 
Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colo.  Convention,  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  1917. 

Connecticut  State  Society  Master  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors ^Secretary,  O.  V.  Marsh,  7 Ford  place,  Hartford. 
Conn. 

New  York  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:— 'Secretary,  Carl  Goeddertz,  37  South  Fitzhugh 
street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Convention,  Rochester,  January 
16,  17,  18  and  19,  1917. 

New  Jersey  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
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orators:— Secretary,  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  348  South  Eleventh 
street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Pennsylvania  State  Association  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators:— Secretary,  Thomas  Lane,  316  Gross 
street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Convention,  Philadelphia,  January 
9-11,  1917. 

Ohio  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors:— Secretary,  Joel  Kennedy,  426  Reading  road,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Indiana  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  G.  McNeal,  3012  Central  avenue, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Convention,  Westcott  Hotel,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  January  16,  17,  18  and  19,  1917. 

Illinois  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  236  South  Jefferson 
street,  Peoria,  111. 

Michigan  State  Associaton  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — 'Secretary,  Paul  N.  Winterich,  750  Grand 
River  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Wisconsin  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — 'Secretary.  Leonard  Forester,  59  Thirty-sec- 
ond street,  Milwaukee,  Wjs.  'Convention,  Fond  du  Lac, 
1917. 


Iowa  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators:—Secretary,  Paul  T.  Presley,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

Missouri  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  P.  S.  Porter,  314  Pearl  street, 
Springfield,  Mo.  Convention,  Joplin,  Mo.,  August,  1917. 

Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators: — 
Secretary,  Stewart  N.  Hughes,  884  Yonge  street,  Toronto, 
Ontario.  Convention,  Toronto,  December  12,  13  and  14,  1916. 

Western  Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  William  C.  Clark,  561  Maryland 
avenue,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


NOTE. — It  is  our  intention  to  publish  each  month  a 
directory  of  all  National  and  State  Associations  in  the 
trade.  Where  dates  and  locations  for  conventions  are  not 
given,  they  have  either  not  been  definitely  fixed,  or  we 
have  not  yet  been  notified.  Secretaries  will  confer  a favor 
by  promptly  notifying  The  Painters  Magazine  as  soon  as 
dates  and  places  for  holding  conventions  are  fixed,  or  of 
any  change  in  address.  Should  any  Association  have  been 
omitted  or  should  there  be  any  errors  in  the  foregoing,  we 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  necessary  information  in 
order  to  make  proper  correction. 


From  Secretary  McGhan 


OVERHEAD  COST. 

Letter  from  Secretary  McGhan  to  Chairman  Ed- 
ward N.  Hurley,  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

September  20,  1916. 

Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Gentlemen:— Attention — Mr.  Edward  N.  Hurley. 

Several  of  our  trade  journals  have  published  your  “Cost 
Accounting’’  system.  It  is  no  doubt  admirably  suited  to 
the  business  of  the  retail  merchants,  but  has  led  to  an  in- 
terpretation relative  to  the  application  of  overhead  cost 
to  the  contracting  painter  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  lead 
to  confusion — notably,  the  comments  suggested  in  The 
Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer,  of 
current  issue,  which  apply  overhead  to  the  business  of  the 
contracting  painter  in  the  manner  you  suggest  for  retail 
merchant,  namely,  the  percentage  of  sales  or  the  percent- 
age of  cost  of  labor  and  material  method  of  apportioning 
overhead  to  a particular  job,  which,  in  my  opinion,  will 
not  produce  accurate  result  when  applied  to  the  contract- 
ing painter. 

Reasons: — Our  men  are  frequently  engaged  upon  work 
where  material  is  of  negligible  value  (illustrations — pen- 
ciling, pumice  stone,  sanding,  rubbing,  and  general  pre- 
paratory labor) — whereas  we  have,  in  our  trade,  the  unit 
of  labor  which  comprises  upwards  of  75  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  operation. 

Now,  the  present  purpose  in  addressing  you  is  to  ask 
if,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  not  be  permissible,  and  a 
good  business  method,  to  apportion  the  overhead  cost  of 
operation  in  the  business  of  contracting  painting  to  that 
constant  unit  of  the  day  labor,  in  the  proportion  as  may 
have  been  ascertained. 

This  unit  of  day’s  labor  in  our  business  is  upwards  of 
75  per  cent,  of  total  cost  of  operation,  and  is  constant — 
fluctuating  to  a minimum  degree,  but  possible  to  carry 
with  its  fluctuations  the  average  of  previously  ascertained 
overhead  cost  of  conducting  business. 

The  schedule,  herewith  submitted,  sets  forth  those 
items  constituting  the  overhead  cost  of  conducting  this 
business.  I may  be  permitted  to  say  an  equal  danger  lies 
in  overestimating  as  in  underestimating  this  very  impor- 
tant element  of  business — illustrated  by  The  Painters 
Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealers’  illustration 
of  20  per  cent. — when  a whole  city  says  15  per  cent,  the 
difference  is  great — over  30  per  cent.,  and  confusion  re- 
sults, and  the  present  purpose  frustrated  of  presenting  to 
the  trade  a simple,  safe  and  easily  understood  method  of 
applying  overhead,  that  the  journeyman  may  understand 
it,  and  also  it  may  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
many  trades  schools  opening  up. 

My  method  is  to  divide  the  total  expenditure  for  items 
of  overhead  during  a given  period,  by  the  number  of  days 
of  labor  performed  therein — that  will  produce  the  amount 


which  should  be  added  to  each  day  of  every  man  spent  on 
a job,  or  estimated  as  necessary  on  a contract.  The  unit, 
thus  secured,  is  based  on  a day’s  time,  subject  to  the  mini- 
mum of  fluctuation — it  is  constant — it  is  a factor  of  up- 
wards of  75  per  cent,  of  total  operation,  the  application 
is  quickly  understood  by  the  average  man,  and  is  of  such 
character  as  payment  is  to  be  made  every  six  days  in 
wages — a very  quick  turnover. 

Expert  accountants  support  me  in  the  position  that  the 
unit  of  distribution  that  is  best  adapted  to  our  peculiar 
condition  is  the  unit  of  day’s  labor — that  is,  the  amount 
which  must  be  added  to  each  day’s  labor  to  consume  the 
aggregate  overhead. 

Your  very  proper  statement  also  is  to  the  effect: — “The 
best  system  of  accounts  for  any  business  is  one  which  fur- 
nishes the  information  required  with  the  least  effort.” 

I would  thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  in- 
quiry, and  assure  you  your  reply  will  be  appreciated. 

Awaiting  your  valued  response,  I beg  to  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  H.  McGhan,  Secretary. 


Reply  to  Secretary  McGhan  by  Chairman  Hurley. 

September  25,  1916. 

Mr.  A.  H.  McGahn,  Secretary-Treasurer  International  As- 
sociation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators, 
Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: — I have  your  kind  favor  of  September  20  and 
am  glad  to  know  of  the  interest  you  and  the  members  of 
your  Association  are  taking  in  cost  work. 

It  was  necessary  for  us,  in  our  pamphlet,  “A  System 
of  Accounts  for  Retail  Merchants,”  to  treat  the  subject  of 
cost  in  very  general  terms.  Each  trade  or  industry,  as 
you  know,  has  conditions  peculiar  to  itself  which  call  for 
accounting  variations,  the  fundamental  principles,  how- 
ever, being  the  same. 

As  to  the  distribution  of  overhead,  the  basis,  must  nec- 
essarily vary  with  different  trades.  Generally  speaking, 
the  most  reliable  basis  is  the  element  of  direct  cost,  with 
the  minimum  of  fluctuation.  In  the  contracting  painting 
business  this  element  would  be  labor,  a day  being  the  unit. 
Dividing  the  known  overhead  of  a given  period  by  the 
number  of  day’s  labor  during  the  period  would  seem  to 
give  the  most  convenient  and  reliable  basis  of  distribu- 
tion. Then  to  each  day’s  wage  would  be  added  the  daily 
overhead  rate,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  total  cost  of  a 
day’s  service. 

Appreciating  the  good  work  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  is  doing  to 
improve  trade  conditions,  I am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  N.  Hurley, 

Chairman  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 


Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters 


Association  Holds  Forty-seventh  Annual  Convention  at  the  Hotel  Breakers,  Atlantic 

City,  N.  J.,  September  12,  13,  14  and  15. 


BOTH  in  point  of  attendance  and  in  the  interest  taken 
in  the  business  sessions,  the  forty-seventh  annual 
convention  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Paint- 
ers’ Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Breakers,  Atlantic  City,  on  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday  and  Friday,  September  12,  13,  14  and  15, 
measured  up  to  the  high  standard  set  by  this  organi- 
zation for  all  its  annual  meetings.  Where  every  annual 
gathering  shows  a serious  purpose  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  members  and  of  the  employing  companies  and 
to  improve  the  practice  of  car  and  locomotive  painting,  it 
were  invidious  to  compare  one  convention  of  this  organ- 
ization with  another,  but  surely  the  meeting  held  last 
month  at  Atlanic  City  never  has  been  surpassed  in  edu- 
cational value  to  the  members,  in  earnestness  in  the  work 
that  was  being  accomplished  or  in  results  that  will  be 
of  practical  benefit  to  the  railroad  companies  by  any  of 
the  conventions  that  have  preceded  it.  The  attendance 
was  large- — fully  up  to  the  standard — although  ten  days 
before,  when  a geenral  railroad  strike'  was  feared,  there 
had  been  some  doubts  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
hold  a convention  at  all. 

The  election  of  officers,  on  the  first  day  of  the  meet- 
ing, resulted  in  the  choice  of  John  F.  Gearheart,  of  the 
Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania,  for  president;  J.  W. 
Gibbons,  master  locomotive  painter  of  the  Santa  Fe  at 
Topeka,  for  first  vice-president;  E.  L.  Younger,  of  the 
Little  Rock  shops  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  as  second  vice- 
president,  and  the  re-election  of  A.  P.  Dane,  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  who  has  so  faithfully  served  as  secretary- 
treasurer  for  many  years  past.  The  choice  of  Chicago 
as  the  city  for  holding  next  year’s  convention  takes  the 
meeting  to  a central  point,  where  it  will  be  easy  for  most 
of  the  members  to  obtain  transportation  and  where  it  will 
be  possible  to  secure  the  attendance  of  a larger  number 
of  the  painters  from  car  building  factories  and  electric 
railways  than  at  a meeting  held  either  in  the  Far  West 
or  on  the  Eastern  seaboard. 

Atlantic  City  proved  again  that  it  is  an  ideal  location 
for  holding  a convention  during  the  first  half  of  Sep- 
tember. The  weather  was  all  that  could  have  been  de- 
sired, warm  enough  to  permit  bathing  with  enjoyment, 
yet  not  so  warm  as  to  be  uncomfortable,  when  sessions 
are  held  in  a room  so  far  above  the  Boardwalk  and  so 
ohen  to  the  breezes  as  the  Roof  Garden  of  the  Hotel 
Breakers. 

As  usual,  the  entertainment  features  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  supply  men,  who  handled  them  with  their  cus- 
tomary skill  and  looked  after  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
of  everybody,  especialy  the  ladies,  so  that  all  at  the  con- 
vention had  an  enjoyable  time  during  the  hours  not  de- 
voted to  business,  and  as  Atlantic  City  offers  so  many 
attractions,  outside  of  formal  entertainment  features,  the 
committee  in  charge  wisely  left  the  afternoons  free,  so 
that  the  members  might  enjoy  the  bathing  or  spend  their 
time  as  they  liked. 

When  the  hour  came  to  open  the  session  on  Tuesday 
morning  the  Roof  Garden  was  well  filled  with  members 
and  the  ladies  accompanying  them,  and  the  supply 
men,  who  were  busy  with  a meeting  of  their  own,  was 
not  needed  to  make  up  a large  attendance.  Back  of  the 
presiding  officer  hung  the  silk  banner  which  has  been  dis- 
played at  every  convention  for  years,  and  flanking  it  were 
the  two  large  flags — -“Old  Glory”  and  the  Canadian  flag — 
that  are  the  property  of  the  association  and  are  used  at 
every  meeting. 

President  H.  Hengeveld,  who  is  master  painter  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  at  the  Waycross,  Georgia,  shops, 
made  an  ideal  presiding  officer,  and  ruled  over  the  ses- 
sions with  fairness,  yet  firmness.  While  allowing  ample 
time  for  discussion  and  indeed  encouraging  it,  in  order 
to  bring  out  every  point  of  special  interest,  at  the  same 
time  he  never  permitted  the  proceedings  to  drag  or  the 
interest  to  flag. 

In  a meeting,  where  every  subject  was  well  discussed  ,it 
were  perhaps  invidious  to  point  to  any  special  features 
as  more  noteworthy  than  the  rest,  nevertheless  there 
were  three  that,  stand  out  pre-eminent.  The  report  of 
the  Test  Committee  was  of  more  than  usual  interest 
and  value,  and  from  the  practical  standpoint  may  well 
be  termed  a masterpiece.  The  essay  by  J.  W.  Gibbons, 
presenting  “the  Association’s  views  of  the  volume  of  rail- 
way legislation  in  the  effect  on  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try,” deserves  the  thoughtful  attention  not  only  of  rail- 
road men  but  of  every  chamber  of  commerce  and  business 
organization  in  the  country  and  should  be  brought  to  the 


attention  of  those  who  make  our  laws.  The  discussion 
on  the  economy  of  purchasing  paints  made  on  railroad 
specifications,  participated  in  by  W.  O.  Quest,  master 
painter  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie,  and  Dr.  M.  E. 
McDonald,  chemist  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  pre- 
sented views  that  are  diametrically  opposed  to  one  an- 
other, yet  each  offered  strong  arguments  and  both  papers 
should  be  taken  together  and  carefully  considered  by  the 
railroad  purchasing  departments.  The  other  subjects  dis- 
cussed were  points  of  practical  railway  paint  shop  pro- 
cedure, and  while  each  one  treats  of  matters  that  mean 
increased  economy  for  the  railroads,  they  are  not  of  such 
general  interest,  either  to  the  paint  trade  or  the  general 
management  of  the  railroads,  as  the  three  subjects  that 
we  have  particularly  mentioned.  Nevertheless  each  man 


who  prepared  a paper  deserves  commendation  for  the 
thorough  manner  with  which  he  did  the  task  assigned 
to  him. 

Opening  Exercises. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Henge- 
veld at  10.20  A.  M.,  and  the  whole  assembly  rose  and,  led 
by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Little,  sang  two  verses  of  “America.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Niles  then  invoked  the  Divine  Blessing  upon 
the  convention,  concluding  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  in 
which  all  joined. 

Joseph  -C.  Currier  next  addressed  the  convention  on 
behalf  of  Atlantic  City. 

The  mayor,  he  said,  was  out  of  the  city,  and  ill  the 
absence  of  the  city  clerk  and  city  solicitor,  he,  as  a hum- 
ble citizen,  had  the  honor  of  welcoming  the  convention 
thrust  on  him.  He  closed  by  delivering  the  key  of  the 
city  to  President  Hengeveld  &nd  assuring  the  members 
that  all  its  doors  were  open  in  welcome. 

Charles  A.  Cook  responded  to  the  address  of  welcome, 
saying:  We  are  recipients  of  a cordial  invitation  to  par- 

take of  the  attractions  of  this  wonderful  city.  There  is 
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no  city  in  the  world  its  equal.  There  is  only  one  of  its 
kind.  We  assure  you  we  shall  so  comfort  ourselves  as  to 
merit  a welcome  to  The  City  "by  the  Sea. 

President  Hengeveld  next  read  his  annual  address,  as 
follows : 

President’s  Address. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Members  of  the  Master  Car 

and  Locomotive  Painters: 

With  almost  the  entire  European  continent  still  en- 
gaged in  a terrible  struggle,  apparently  determined  to 
kill  and  destroy  until  exhausted,  and  when  we  consider 
that  this  glorious  country  of  ours  might  also  have  been 
compelled  to  enter  this  horrible  conflict,  it  is  with  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God  for  having  permitted  us  to  remain 
at  peace,  that  I greet  and  welcome  each  of  you  on  this 
our  forty-second  anniversary,  in  this  beautiful  city  by 
the  sea;  a city  of  which  any  one  who  ever  visited  here 
before  is  so  justly  proud. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  that  our  Association  holds  its 
meetings  here.  First,  in  the  year  1904;  second,  in  1908; 
third,  in  1911,  and  this  our  present,  in  1916.  I do  not  be- 
lieve the  committee  will  be  criticised  for  selecting  this 
place,  after  it  was  discovered  that  the  first  place  agreed 
upon,  Wilmington,  Del.,  was  unable  to  take  care  of  us. 

In  connection  with  this  being  our  forty-seventh  anni- 
versary, I wish  to  call  your  attention  that  we  are  fast 
approaching  our  fiftieth,  or  golden  anniversary,  and  while 
It  is  yet  too  early  to  begin  preparation  to  celebrate  this 
event,  it  is  not  too  early  to  take  note  of  its  approach  and 
prepare  our  minds  for  it. 

As  this  Association  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  the 
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city  of  Boston,  November  6,  1870,  it  would,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  be  more  than  appropriate  if  our  golden  anni- 
versary were  celebrated  in  that  beautiful  and  historical 
city.  It  would  indeed  be  a fitting  climax  to  a half  cen- 
tury of  useful  endeavor,  bringing  this  organization  from 
Its  infancy  to  the  large,  powerful,  influential  and  instruc- 
tive association  of  today,  back  to  the  place  of  its  birth 
on  that  occasion. 

The  hearty  welcome,  which  has  been  extended  to  us 
by  the  gentlemen  representing  this  city,  makes  us  feel 
that  during  our  stay,  wlyc  h is  necessarily  brief,  we  are 
among  friends,  with  ample  spare  time  to  take  advantage 
of  the  many  opportunities  this  city  offers  for  healthy 
recreation  and  enjoyment. 

Our  first  consideration,  however,  should  be  to  attend 


these  meetings  regularly;  that  is  our  principal  business 
here;  take  part  in  the  discussions  and  deliberations,  and 
so  be  in  position  to  convince  your  superior  officers  that 
it  is  to  their  interest  to  send  you  here. 

In  this  connection,  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
relationship  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  exist  between 
the  master  painter  and  his  superiors.  It  is  often  said 
that  we  are  not  given  the  same  consideration  that  is 
extended  to  heads  of  other  departments.  Did  it  ever  occur 
to  you  that  whenever  and  wherever  these  conditions  exist, 
it  is  yourself  who  is  largely  responsible?  If  your  supe- 
riors have  no  confidence  in  your  judgment,  or  if  you  per- 
mit suggestions  to  go  unchanged,  which  your  experience 
has  taught  you  to  be  absolutely  wrong,  in  other  words 
if  you  let  the  other  fellow  run  your  job — who  is  to  blame 
if  you  are  not  given  the  same  consideration  so  readily 
granted  heads  of  other  departments? 

Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  the  master  painter,  who  Is 
a success  in  everything  that  the  word  implies,  is  he  who 
makes  his  personality  felt  in  all  his  business  relations 
with  his  superior  officers.  These  gentlemen  are.  as  a 
rule,  broad  minded,  and  only  too  glad  to  acknowledge  and 
recognize  the  ability  of  their  department  officers,  and  are 
usually  willing  to  abide  by  their  judgment  in  matters 
pertaining  to  their  particular  line.  In  these  days,  when 
the  demands  made  upon  the  railroads  for  increased  com- 
pensation are  of  such  a prevailing  nature,  the  master 
painter  has  it  in  his  power  to  render  a great  service 
to  the  company  he  represents.  Practice  the  strictest 
economy  in  all  departments  under  your  supervision. 

Insist  upon  your  men  performing  their  duties  faith- 
fully, watch  the  materia!  proposition  closely,  insist  on 
having  the  best  the  market  affords,  at  a reasonable  price, 
watch  the  leaks  and  see  that  every  pound  or  gallon  is 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

I am  quite  sure,  if  you  will  do  your  duty  along  these 
lines,  you  will  be  assisting  and  doing  your  part  toward 
lessening  the  burdens  which  railroads  are  required  to 
bear  these  days. 

The  many  articles  published  in  various  periodicals  and 
in  our  own  case,  in  our  official  organ,  are  often  of  great 
assistance  to  all  of  us.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the 
man  who  reads,  the  man  who  utilizes  at  least  a portion 
of  his  leisure  hours  in  gathering  valuable  information, 
and  tells  about  what  he  reads,  and  shares  with  others 
the  information  he  has  garnered,  comes  each  time  into 
more  complete  possession  of  the  facts  and  information? 
It  is  a giving  which  does  not  impoverish,  indeed  it  is  en- 
riching, most  of  all  it  is  not  selfish. 

I am  glad  to  report  that  the  committees  which  were 
appointed  have  done  their  work  in  such  an  admirable 
manner  that  it  calls  for  special  commendation,  and  the 
thanks  of  this  Association  is  due  them  for  their  untiring 
efforts.  Much  of  the  success  of  any  association  is  due 
to  the  way  the  committees  perform  their  duties.  The 
various  subjects  to  be  discussed  during  this  convention 
are  of  very  important  character,  and  I want  to  assure 
you  a great  deal  is  to  be  learned  from  the  discussion 
of  them.  It  opens  up  new  fields  of  thought,  heretofore 
not  explored  by  a great  many  of  us. 

I trust  that  each  of  you  will  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  enrich  your  minds,  and  become  naturally 
more  able  to  grasp  the  problems  which  confront  the 
master  painters  of  today. 

Our  financial  condition,  I am  glad  to  say,  is  much  im- 
proved, our  indebtedness  is  almost  entirely  wiped  out.  The 
credit  for  this  is  due,  almost  entirely,  to  our  very  effi- 
cient secretary  who  has  worked  faithfully  to  bring  this 
condition  about.  Our  membership  for  the  year  shows  an 
increase  of  thirteen  members.  When  taken  into  consid- 
eration that,  during  the  year,  seventeen  were  dropped  for 
non-payment  of  dues,  lost  four  by  death,  and  one  re- 
signed, I believe  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  for  the 
work  done  along  that  line  the  past  year. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  and  sorrow  that  I have  to 
announce  the  death  of  our  late  president,  Mr.  T.  J.  Hutch- 
inson, which  occurred  on  the  morning  of  June  10,  1916, 
in  the  city  of  Lon  Ion,  Ont-  It  was  my  pleasure  to  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  this  gentleman  and,  I 
dm  sure,  all  of  you  will  share  my  sentiments  when  I 
state  that  this  Association  has  met  with  a distinct  loss 
in  the  death  of  this  able  man.  In  addition,  we  have  lost 
by  death  J.  J.  Toomey.  associate  member,  who  died  De- 
cember 27,  191*1;  Mr.  Thornton  Hopkins,  who  died  July 
31,  1916,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Rodabaugh,  honorary  member, 
who  died  in  March,  1916. 

Suitable  resolutions  will  be  drawn  and  presented  to 
this  body,  at  the  proper  time,  paying  tribute  to  their 
memories. 

You  will  note  that,  during  this  address,  I have  refrained 
from  making  any  recommendations  or  suggestions,  in 
reference  to  changes  in  our  laws,  which  are  usually  em- 
bodied In  the  presiding  officer's  address.  This  matter  Is 
thoroughly  covered  by  Committee  on  Revision  of  By- 
Laws,  appointed  last  year,  and  their  interesting  report 
will  be  submitted  to  this  Association  at  the  proper  time 
during  this  session. 

T would  indeed  be  lacking  courtesy  did  I close  without 
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mentioning  the  ladies,  mothers,  daughters  and  wives.  God 
bless  them  all  for  their  presence  here  this  morning,  to 
encourage  us  in  our  work,  to  share  with  us  the  many 
things  which,  no  doubt,  the  Entertainment  Committee  has 
provided,  and  if  necessary  keep  us  in  the  narrow  path 
spoken  of  in  the  Good  Book. 

In  conclusion,  I want  to  thank  the  various  commit- 
tees for  their  assistance  during  the  past  year.  To  the 
secretary  and  others,  who  in  any  way  assisted  to  make 
this  year  successful,  finally  for  the  honor  conferred  on 
me  as  your  presiding  officer,  words  fail  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation,  and  my  earnest  wish  is  that  this  Asso- 
ciation may  grow  and  flourish  and  become  a power  of 
good,  recognized  by  all  for  what  it  really  is,  one  of  the 
most  progressive  associations  among  the  many  railway 
organizations. 

The  ladies  having  retired,  the  business  session  was 
called  to  order. 

Secretary-Treasurer  A.  P.  Dane  next  read  his  report,  as 
follows: — 

Secretary-Treasurer’s  Report. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters’  Association  of  the  United  States  and 

Canada: — 

Gentlemen: — I have  the  honor  to  present,  for  your  con- 
sideration and  approval  the  following  report  of  your  sec- 
retary-treasurer for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1916. 

Unfortunately  we  were  unable  to  meet  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  this  year,  owing  to  an  unusual  increase  of  hotel 
business  in  that  city,  making  it  impossible  to  contract  for 
sufficient  and  suitable  accommodations  for  the  attendants. 

We  were  fortunate,  however,  in  securing  for  our  head- 
quarters this  beautiful  hotel,  with  its  grand  and  extensive 
additions,  which  have  been  erected  since  our  last  visit 
to  this  acme  of  seaside  resorts. 

The  Advisory  Committee,  which  met  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
February  22  was  represented  with  full  ranks,  Mr.  E.  L. 
Younger  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in  the  chair,  together  with 
a goodly  number  of  members  and  associates,  a detailed 
report  of  which  will  probably  be  presented  by  the  chair- 
man. 

A splendid  list  of  subjects,  essays  and  queries  were 
formulated  for  a program,  of  which  500  copies  were  dis- 
tributed July  1.  This  amount  proved  insufficient  to  supply 
all  wants  and  requests,  and  will  be  increased  hereafter. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  cloth-bound  volumes  and  fifty 
paper-cover,  making  in  all  400,  were  mailed  to  all  members 
and  railway  officials  (when  requested),  railroad  commis- 
sioners, public  libraries  and  to  those  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  efforts  of  this  Association. 

For  the  past  few  years  I have  thought  some  arrange- 
ment might  be  made,  whereby  an  increase  of  funds  could 
be  made  available  without  depending  entirely  upon  receipt 
of  dues  to  defray  the  running  expenses  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  along  these  lines  I suggested  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  at  Wilmington,  in  1914,  that  we  add  to  our 
annual  program  sheet  several  pages  for  advertisements, 
the  revenue  from  which  would  pay  a greater  part  of  our 
expenses  and  would  enable  us  to  lower  the  annual  dues 
to  a minimum  figure. 

This  suggestion,  however,  was  objected  to  by  some  of 
the  committee  and  I dropped  it.  If  those  who  objected  will 
devise  some  method  to  improve  our  finances,  I think  it  is 
their  duty  to  do  so  and  if  possible  to  stop  this  constant 
dropping  out  of  membership  each  year. 

We  closed  our  books  last  year  with  a membership  of 
292.  We  mourn  the  death  of  four  members:  Messrs. 

Toomey,  of  the  Ball  Chemical  Co.;  Hopkins,  of  the 
Beckwith  & Chandler  Co.,  and  our  very  dear  friend, 
Ex-President  Hutchinson,  retired;  also  Brother  Roda- 
baugh,  retired.  We  have  been  obliged  to  drop,  for  non- 
payment of  dues,  17,  with  one  resignation,  leaving  270. 
We  have  aided  during  the  year  26  active  and  nine  asso- 
ciates, making  a total  of  305,  a gain  of  13. 

As  your  treasurer  this  year  I was  determined,  if  it  was 
possible,  if  a balance  should  exist,  it  should  appear  on 
the  desired  side  of  the  ledger,  and  I am  pleased  to  report 
a list  of  receipts  and  expenditures  which  happily  show  a 
slight  balance  of  cash  in  the  treasury. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted. 

E.  L.  Younger,  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
read  their  report,  as  follows: — 

Report  of  Advisory  Committee. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Association:-— 

The  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  the  president  at 
the  forty-sixth  annual  convention,  held  at  Detroit  Mich 
held  its  meeting  at  the  Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  in  Pittsburgh  Pa  ’ 
on  Tuesday,  February  22,  1916.  All  the  members  of  the 
committee,  which  consisted  of  J.  D.  Wright,  George  War- 
lick,  H.  Hefflefinger,  O.  P.  Wilkins  and  E.  L.  Younger 
were  in  attendance  at  this  meeting,  and  in  addition  thereto 
we  had  with  us  several  members  of  the  Association  whose 
aid  and  counsel  was  sought  in  arranging  the  program  for 
the  1916  convention. 

After  the  committee  had  given  careful  consideration 


to  the  many  good  subjects  submitted  to  us,  a selection 
of  the  subjects,  essays  and  queries  which  now  form  a part 
of  the  program  for  this  convention  was  made.  A number 
of  excellent  subjects  were  submitted  to  the  commitee 
which  we  found  with  great  reluctance  that  we  would  be 
unable  to  use  and  these  subjects  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  our  secretary  for  consideration  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee in  1917. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Cook,  of  the  Hotel  Committee,  who  was  also 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for  1915,  in  his  report 
to  the  Association  placed  special  emphasis  on  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  members  of  our  Association.  Among  other 
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things  he  said: — “Where  members  have  been  assigned 
the  preparation  of  different  papers,  it  is  their  duty  to  this 
Association  to  give  cheerfully  their  time,  best  thought  and 
best  efforts  in  preparation  of  the  subjects  selected  for 
them,  unless  they  have  been  excused  beforehand  upon  a 
reasonable  request.” 

This  statement  strikes  us  as  being  so  worthy  of  atten- 
tion that  we  ask  permission  to  incorporate  it  in  our  re- 
port for  1916.  Our  Association  is  a system  of  parts,  so 
correlated  as  to  form  a broad  and  comprehensive  whole, 
and  the  success  of  the  larger  order  is  based  on  the  faith, 
allegiance  and  activity  of  the  smaller  units.  The  member, 
therefore,  who  is  interested  in  the  growth  and  welfare 
of  the  Association  can  best  work  toward  that  end  by  per- 
forming the  tasks  assigned  to  him  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  thus  relieving  those  who  have  borne  a large  share 
of  work  and  responsibility. 

Respectfully, 

George  Warlick, 

H.  Hefflefinger, 

O.  P.  Wilkins, 

J.  D.  Wright, 

E.  L.  Younger,  Chairman. 

J.  W.  Gibbons,  chairman  of  the  Test  Committee,  read  the 
following  report: — 

Report  of  Test  Committee. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  tha  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters’  Association: — 

Your  Committee  on  Tests  respectfully  call  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  this  Association  to  an  article  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  King,  associate  professor  of  chemistry  of  the  Kan- 
sas State  Agriculture  College,  published  in  the  Topeka 
Daily  Capital,  January  24,  1916.  wherein  he  states  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"That  lack  of  paint  protection  causes  a greater  an- 
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nual  loss  through  deterioration  than  the  aggregate 
Kansas  fire  loss  for  twelve  months.” 

He  also  says: — “That  people  generally  paint  because 
of  the  ornamental  effect,  little  realizing  that  they  are 
preventing  a heavy  loss  through  deterioration  by  so 
doing.” 

If  his  statement  is  true  in  regard  to  loss  by  deteriora- 
tion due  to  lack  of  paint  on  the  property  of  the  people 
of  a great  progressive  State  like  Kansas,  your  committee 
believes  that  they  are  justified  in  stating  that  there  is  a 


Photograph  1.  Treated  water  storage  tank  at  roundhouse , 
Topeka.  Metal  well  protected  with  coat  of  lime  scale. 
Tank  fourteen  years  old. 


greater  loss  on  railroad  property,  through  deterioration 
due  to  lack  of  paint  protection,  than  from  all  other  sources 
combined.  It  is  evident,  from  the  number  of  articles 
appearing  in  the  railway  journals  and  magazines,  that 
the  officials  in  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  the  railroad 
property  are  coming  to  a realization  of  this  fact  and  are 
studying  the  question  more  closely  than  ever  before. 

We  pride  ourselves  upon  the  fact  that  this  Association 
is  entitled  to  a great  deal  of  credit  for  this  awakening 
and  we  should  continue  to  lead  in  the  work  of  securing 
adequate  paint  protection  for  the  property  under  our 
charge.  Each  of  us,  at  times,  have  realized  that  the 
paint  we  applied  had  very  little  value  in  the  protective 
sense  and  only  gave  a temporary  ornamental  effect,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  we  were  compelled  to  apply 
the  paint  were  such  that  very  little  protection  could  be 
expected  from  it.  We  believe  our  duty,  as  individuals 
and  as  an  Association,  is  to  clearly  point  out  the  road 
that  must  be  followed  if  we  are  to  obtain  the  protection 
desired  in  the  highest  degree  possible. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  this  committee  last  year  proved 
by  a number  of  tests  that  heat-treated  linseed  oil  made 
the  best  paint  vehicle  for  the  protection  of  iron  and 
steel.  We  also  gave  quotations  from  a number  of  rec- 
ognized authorities  on  paint  to  substantiate  our  claims. 
To  further  substantiate  the  proof  submitted,  we  have 
secured  some  paints  made  with  the  same  pigments,  but 
the  vehicle  in  one  set  was  raw  linseed  oil  and  in  the 
other  heat-treated  linseed  oil.  These  paints  were  applied 
on  sandblasted  steel  plates  and,  when  dry,  plates  were 
fastened  on  the  roof  of  a passenger  car. 

Plate  “A”  was  painted  with  leaded  zinc  and  lamp 
black  mixed  with  heat-treated  linseed  oil. 

Plate  “B,”  the  same  pigment  mixed  with  raw  linseed 
oil. 

Plate  "D,”  composition  paint,  red  lead  base  in  heat- 
treated  oil. 

Plate  “E,”  same  pigment,  mixed  In  raw  linseed  oil. 


Plate  “G,”  the  pigment  is  a carbon  mixed  with  heat- 
treated  oil. 

Plate  “C,”  the  same  pigment  mixed  with  raw  linseed 
oil. 

The  plates,  on  which  the  paint  mixed  with  raw  linseed 
oil  was  applied,  are  badly  corroded.  The  others  are  in 
fair  con  iition.  A number  of  the  plates  were  painted 
with  different  compositions  of  red  lead  and  inert  mate- 
rials mixed  with  the  different  oils,  but  we  did  not  have 
sufficient  exposure  to  secure  definite  results,  but  film  tests 
made  of  these  materials  indicate  that  comparatively  the 
same  results  may  be  anticipated. 

These  films  were  allowed  to  dry  for  ten  months,  then 
submerge!  in  water  for  60  days,  taken  out  and  allowed 
to  dry  for  one  week,  then  submerged  for  30  days. 

Films  “A”  and  “B”  were  painted  with  the  same  mate- 
rial as  plates  “A”  and  “B.”  Film  “B”  is  covered  with 
water  blisters,  plate  “A”  is  comparatively  firm  and  almost 
free  from  blisters.  .Film  “D”  is  composed  of  red  lead 
and  silicates  of  magnesia,  mixed  in  heat-treated  oil. 
It  is  smooth  and  firm. 

'•  “F”  i-  same  pigment,  mixed  in  raw  linseed 

oil,  and  is  badly  blistered. 

Film  z is  composed  of  red  lead  and  silica  mixed  in 
heat-treated  linseed  oil.  Film  is  firm  and  smooth. 

Film  “J”  is  composed  of  the  same  pigment  in  aged 
raw  linseed  oil.  It  is  rough  and  blistered. 

There  are  several  other  films  in  this  exhibit  which  con- 
tain heat-treated  linseed  oil.  They  were  all  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment  as  the  others  and  they  are  all 
free  from  blisters.  Your  committee  believes  the  results 
conclusive. 

All  authorities  that  have  studied  the  question  agree 
that  sulphur  fumes  and  acids  from  the  wash  and  burning 
of  coal  constitute  the  greatest  menace  to  the  proper  pro- 
tection of  railroad  equipment.  Therefore,  your  commit- 
tee have  run  tests  to  ascertain  what  composition  of 
paint  materials  offers  the  greatest  resistance  to  sulphuric 
acid.  The  plates  used  in  this  test  were  each  given  three 
coats  of  paint  and  when  thoroughly  dried  a 40,  50,  60 
and  70  per  cent  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  was  dropped 
on  the  paint. 

Plate  No.  1 was  painted  with  red  lead  mixed  in  heat- 
treated  linseed  oil.  In  24  hours  the  film  was  discolored 
but  was  firm  and  free  from  blisters.  (This  discoloration 
was  found  in  all  the  red  leads  used  and  might  indicate 
the  presence  of  an  organic  dye.)  This  film  blistered  under 
the  70  per  cent,  acid  in  105  hours,  under  the  60  per  cent, 
in  140  hours,  under  the  40  and  50  per  cent,  it  stood  165 
hours  before  showing  blisters. 

No.  2,  composition  paint,  red  lead  base  in  a chemically- 
treated  linseed  oil,  at  end  of  test  192  hours,  it  showed  a 
few  small  blisters  under  the  70  per  cent,  solution  of  acid. 
Other  solutions  changed  the  color  of  films  only. 

No.  3,  basis  lead  chromote  in  heat-treated  linseed  oil, 


Photograph  2.  Treated  water  storage  tank  at  roundhouse, 
Topeka.  No  pits  except  a few  scattering  ones  on  bot- 
tom portion  of  lower  sheet. 


at  end  of  test  shows  one  blister  under  70  per  cent,  solu- 
tion, under  the  others  it  changed  color  of  pigment 
slightly. 

No.  4,  leaded  zinc  and  carbon  mixed  In  raw  linseed  oil, 
blistered  under  70  per  cent,  acid  in  96  hours,  under  69 
per  cent,  in  120  hours;  at  end  of  test  shows  small  blisters 
under  the  40  and  50  per  cent,  solution. 

No.  5,  same  pigment  as  No.  4,  mixed  in  heat-treated 
oil.  Blistered  under  70  per  cent,  solution  in  140  hours. 
At  end  of  test,  small  blisters  under  60  per  cent,  and  none 
at  all  under  the  40  and  50  per  cent,  solution. 
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No.  6,  carbon  mixed  in  heat-treated  oil  run.  To  end 
of  test,  film  is  in  good  condition. 

No.  7,  mixture  of  carbon  and  small  amount  of  red  lead 
in  heat-treated  oil;  small  blisters  under  70  per  cent,  acid 
at  end  of  test;  under  other  solutions  film  is  in  good 
condition. 

No.  8,  carbon  paint  mixed  with  heat-treated  and  blown 
oil  reduced  with  naptha.  At  end  of  test,  small  blisters 
under  70  per  cent.  acid.  Film  in  good  condition  under 
other  solutions. 

No.  9,  carbon  mixed  with  chemically-treated  linseed  oil, 


Photograph  3.  Treated  water  storage  tank,  at  roundhouse, 
Topeka.  Close  view  of  the  few  pits  shown  in  lower 
left  hand  corner  of  photograph  1. 

advertised  as  acid-resisting  paint.  Small  blisters  under 
60  and  70  per  cent,  solutions  in  48  hours.  Badly  blistered 
in  72  hours  and  film  destroyed  under  all  solutions  by  end 
of  test. 

No.  10,  China  wood  and  linseed  oil,  heat-treated,  no 
pigment,  blistered  under  60  and  70  per  cent,  solution  in 
160  hours;  no  further  change  noted  at  end  of  test. 

No.  11,  same  vehicle,  gas  black  and  calcium  carbonate 
pigments;  blistered  badly  in  24  hours;  film  destroyed  in 
72  hours. 

No.  12,  heat-treated  linseed  oil  and  asphalt.  Film  in 
good  condition  at  end  of  test.  Only  effect  apparent  under 


Photograph  5.  Treated  water  storage  tank  at  pump  house, 
Topeka.  Same  location  shown  in  Photograph  4,  only 
closer  view. 

any  solution  was  a slight  depression  where  acid  was 
placed  on  film  as  though  it  had  become  thinner  at  those 
points.  This  paint  does  not  soften  up  under  lubricating 
oil  or  heat,  as  so  many  asphalt  paints  do. 

No.  13,  carbon  in  raw  linseed  oil;  blistered  slightly  un- 
der 70  per  cent,  solution  in  48  hours;  film  destroyed  in  96 
hours. 

No.  14,  mineral  oxide,  heat-treated  and  blown  oil,  thinned 
with  naptha.  Badly  blistered  in  48  hours;  film  destroyed 
in  72  hours. 

No.  15,  red  lead  in  raw  linseed  oil,  blistered  in  24  hours; 
film  destroyed  under  all  solutions  in  72  hours. 

No.  16,  red  lead  in  heat-treated  oil;  small  blisters  wher- 
ever acid  came  in  contact  with  film  in  160  hours. 
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No.  17,  graphitic  carbon  and  lamp  black;  heat-treated 
oil  stood  under  all  acids  until  end  of  tests;  film  in  good 
condition. 

No.  18,  carbon  and  red  lead  in  linseed  oil.  Stood  test 
to  end.  Film  in  good  condition. 

This  completes  what  might  be  termed  a series  of  tests 
conducted  by  this  committee  to  determine  the  relative 
merits  of  paint  materials  for  the  protection  of  steel  and, 
we  believe,  we  have  conclusively  proven  that  a heat- 
treatedjinseed  oil  is  superior  to  raw  or  chemically-treated 
linseed  oil.  Second,  considering  service  condition,  and 
price,  a composition  paint  with  red  lead  base  is  the  best 
paint  for  priming  or  under  coating,  although  they  are 
more . or  less  susceptible  to  the  action  of  acids.  Third, 
carbon  paints,  when  applied  direct  to  the  metal,  permit 
corrosion  to  form  rapidly,  but  when  properly  selected  and 
mixed  with  heat-treated  linseed  oil,  make  an  ideal  finish- 
ing coat  for  certain  classes  of  railway  equipment,  on  ac- 
count of  its  acid-resisting  qualities. 

When  we  consider  that,  in  these  tests,  we  used  dilute 
sulphuric  acids  ranging  from  40  to  70  per  cent,  acid  and 
that,  in  actual  service,  the  deposits  of  acids  rarely,  if 
ever,  exceed  a 10  per  cent,  solution,  we  can  positively 
state  that  a combination  of  primers  and  overcoats  such 


Photograph  4.  Treated  water  storage  tank  at  pump  house, 
Topeka.  Badly  pitted  on  bottom  sheet.  No  pits  above 
fourth  sheet,  which  is  the  average  water  line.  Tank 
eight  years  old. 

as  those  outlined  above,  if  properly  applied,  will  also 
give  us  a practical  acid-resisting  paint,  but  will  also  give 
the  maximum  amount  of  protection  from  corrosion  pos- 
sible to  secure  by  paint,  but  it  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  that,  in  order  to  get  the  best  service  from 
paint,  it  should  have  an  opportunity  to  thoroughly  dry 
before  being  put  into  service. 

We  have  duplicates  of  the  plates  used  in  the  acid  test 
and  for  the  edification  of  those  present  will  repeat  this 
test  before  the  Association. 

Electrolysis — Its  Effect. 

To  demonstrate  the  effect  of  electrolysis  on  steel,  we 
present  a series  of  photographs  showing  the  interior  of 
treated  water  storage  tank  of  the  A.,  T.  & S.  F.  Railway 
at  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  quote  the  following  from  the  report 
of  the  chief  electrician  as  to  tests  made  to  ascertain  if 
there  was  electrical  action  in  these  tanks. 

“We  have  conducted  a number  of  tests  and  find  there 
is  a current  generated  within  the  tanks,  it  being  particu- 
larly noticeable  in  the  treating  tank.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  entering  the  treating  tank  has  a great  deal 
to  do  with  the  amount  of  current  flowing,  that  is,  the 
hotter  the  water  the  greater  the  flow  of  current.  At  the 
treating  tank  the  heating  element  within  the  tank  forms 
the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  and  the  shell  the  negative. 
The  same  polarity  exists  in  the  storage  tanks  at' the  same 
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location.  The  effect  of  electrolysis  in  these  tanks  is  to  eat 
away  the  sheets  forming-  the  shell  of  the  tanks.  At  the 
roundhouse  there  is  about  the  same  amount  of  current 
generated  in  the  tank,  but  it  is  flowing  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  in  the  other  tanks,  the  result  being 
there  that  the  rods,  which  are  used  for  operating  valves 
within  the  tank,  corrode  rapidly,  but  the  sheets  do  not.” 
Photographs  No.  1,  No.  2 and  No.  3 show  different 
views  of  the  interior  of  storage  tank  at  roundhouse.  The 
interior  of  this  tank  was  never  painted  and  tank  is  now 
fourteen  years  old  and  in  good  condition,  being  well  pro- 


Photograph  6.  Treated  water  storage  tank,  at  pump  house, 
Topeka.  Close  view  of  average  condition  of  bottom 
sheet  shown  in  Photograph  4. 


tected  by  deposit  settled  out  of  the  treated  water  in  the 
form  of  a lime  scale.  The  rods  spoken  of  above  by  the 
chief  electrician  had  been  renewed  a short  time  before 
photographs  were  taken. 

Photographs  No.  4,  No.  5,  No.  6,  Noi  7 and  No.  8 are 
different  views  of  the  storage  tanks  at  pumping  station. 
No.  9 is  a view  of  treating  tank.  Neither  of  these  tanks 
were  painted  on  the  interior.  The  black  magnetic  oxide 
present  on  the  sheets  of  these  tanks  were  the  first  indica- 
tions that  electrolysis  was  present. 

Under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Powers,  chief  chem- 
ist of  the  Santa  Fe  System,  we  have  conducted  tests  of 
a number  of  paints,  some  of  which  had  been  highly  recom- 
mended as  having  insulating  properties.  The  accelerated 


Photograph  7.  Treated  water  storage  tank  at  pump  house, 
Topeka.  Close  view  of  the  most  badly  pitted  portion 
of  bottom  sheet  shown,  in  Photograph  4.  Portion  at 
left  center  was  cleaned  free  from  scale  and  rust  to 
show  extent  and  character  of  corrosion  underneath. 


test  was  made  by  filling  a dish  that  had  previously  re- 
ceived three  coats  of  paint,  with  water,  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  water  in  the  storage  tanks,  and  then 
attaching  a galvanic  battery,  the  negative  pole  being  the 
dish,  the  positive  was  run  into  the  water.  Only  one  paint 
has  stood  up  under  this  test  for  over  two  weeks;  this  was 
a mixture  of  a specially  prepared  paint  to  which  was 
added  a certain  portion  of  Portland  cement.  This  paint 
has  been  under  the  test  for  two  weeks  and  shows  no 
break  or  change  on  the  surface  and  shows  no  results  of 


electrical  action.  This  test  will  be  continued  until  we 
have  obtained  definite  results  and  if  anyone  has  informa- 
tion as  to  a paint  that  will  stand  this  test  I am  sure 
that  Mr.  Powers  will  join  the  chairman  in  extending 
thanks  for  any  information  given. 

Panels  Exposed  for  Weather  Test,  December, 

1914. 


Panel  No.  1.  Special  surfacer. 

Panel  No.  2.  Special  surfacer. 

Panel  No.  3.  Special  surfacer. 

Panel  No.  4.  Red  lead  and  lamp  black. 

Panel  No.  5.  Shop-made  surfacer. 

Panel  No.  6.  Primed  with  finishing  varnish  and  then 
coated  up  with  shop-made  surfacer. 

Note. — Panel  No.  2 was  putty  glazed  Panel  No.  5 
was  putty  glazed. 

Explanation: — All  of  the  above  panels  were  finished  with 
two  coats  of  a single  make  of  outside  body  finishing 
varnish. 


Names  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  materials  employed 
in  this  test  may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  having  it  in  charge. 

Panels  are  available  for  examination  by  members  of 


Photograph  8.  Treated  water  storage  tank  at  pump  house , 
Topeka.  View  looking  down  from  top  of  tank  shown 
in  Photograph  4.  No  pits. 


the  Association  and  others  in  attendance  at  the  conven- 
tion. 

Galvanized  Iron  Panels  Exposed  for  Weather  Test, 
December,  1914. 

Panel  No.  1.  Primed  with  outside  body  finishing  var- 
nish. 

Panel  No.  2.  Special  primer. 

Panel  No.  3.  Primed  with  red  lead  and  lamp  black. 

Panel  No.  4.  Panel  cleaned  with  muriatic  acid  and  then 
painted  with  a standard  roof  paint. 

Panel  No.  5.  Panel  cleaned  with  sal  soda  solution  and 
painted  with  a standard  roof  paint. 

Panel  No.  6.  Special  primer. 

Panel  No.  7.  Primed  with  red  lead. 

Note. — All  panels  painted  with  three  coats  of  a standard 
roof  paint. 

■^e.n?ar^s: — AM  panels  appear  to  be  in  about  the  same 
condition  of  wear,  with  the  exception  of  No.  1 and  No 
3.  These  latter  show  considerable  evidence  of  wear  and 
deterioration. 

Above  panels  are  at  the  disposal  of  those  desiring  to 
examine  them,  and  information  concerning  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  materials  used  in  the  test  may  be  obtained 
from  the  member  of  the  committee  making  the  test. 

Mr.  Wilkins  said  this  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
reports  ever  presented  and  he  moved  a rising  vote  of 
thanks,  which  was  unanimously  given. 

Mr.  Pitard  said  that  within  the  past  two  or  three  years 
a new  form  of  red  lead  had  been  made  which  remains 
soft  when  ground  in  oil.  He  asked  which  form  was  used 

Mr.  Gibbons  said  the  committee  had  used  a red  lead 
bought  dry  and  containing  a high  percentage  of  litharge. 
They  had  made  no  effort  to  determine  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  forms  of  red  lead.  They  had  used  both, 
but  there  is  very  little  difference.  In  his  judgment  the 
vehicle  was  the  principal  element  in  the  paint  By  a 
red  lead  base  paint  he  meant  red  lead  with  inert  ex- 
tenders. He  had  used  a mixture  of  red  lead,  magnesia 
and  silica. 

Mr.  Wilkins  said  that  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western 
they  had  found  that  a red  lead  containing  about  10  per 
cent,  of  litharge  was  better  than  the  pure  red  lead  as  a 
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priming-  for  steel  cars.  The  so-called  pure  red  lead  did 
not  dry  so  readily.  , 

Mr.  Becker  said  that  red  lead  and  litharge  was  an 
old  formula  of  40  years  ago.  . 

Mr.  Burn  wanted  to  know  whether  anything  m the 
way  Of  special  brushes  had  been  used.  The  applica- 
tion— -the  brushing — had  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  dura- 
bility of  paint.  . x . 

Mr.  Gibbons  said  the  same  man  painted  all  the  panels, 
using  the  same  kind  of  a brush  on  each,  the  aim  being 
to  get  comparative  results.  Drying  is  important  and  the 


Photograph  9.  Water  treating  tank  adjoining  tank  shown 

at  pump  house,  Topeka.  Looking  down  through  hole 

in  filter  at  top.  Tank  stands  full  of  water  all  the  time. 

Pitted  nearly  as  bad  as  bottom  sheet  shown  in  Photo- 
graph 4.  Tank  eight  years  old. 

best  way  to  get  the  drying  effect  of  the  litharge  is  to  have 
it  in  the  red  lead  when  it  is  made. 

Mr.  Haynes  asked  if  any  application  had  been  made 
or  corroded  plates. 

Mr.  Gibbons  replied  that  no  tests  of  that  kind  had  been 
made.  The  treated  oil  had  been  explained  last  year  in 
the  Test  Committee’s  report. 

A member  said  it  was  very  different  painting  a thor- 
oughly cleaned  plate  and  a car  that  has  not  been  per- 
fectly cleaned. 

Mr.  Gibbons  stated  that  they  had  emphasized  the  im- 
possibility of  expecting  paint  to  give  protection  under 
unfavorable  circumstances.  It  is  our  business  to  educate 
our  superior  officers. 

Mr.  Gearhart  said  a certain  firm  had  thought  it  was 
best  to  allow  tanks  to  rust  before  painting  them  and  they 
were  making  comparative  tests  between  painting  rusted 
and  cleaned  sheets  for  the  American  Society  of  Testing 
Engineers. 

A member  said  he  had  tried  this  fifty  years  ago  and 
got  the  best  results  by  sandblasting  the  surface. 

Mr.  Fryer  said  that  as  long  as  a particle  of  rust  is 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface  it  will  go  on  increasing. 

Mr.  Butts  said  that  on  steel  roofs  that  had  been  sand- 
blasted and  painted  with  a mineral  paint  and  pure  linseed 
oil  some  panels  corroded  and  others  did  not.  Ordinary 
iron  will  not  corrode,  whereas  steel  will  corrode,  and  it 
was  a problem  for  the  chemists  to  study  the  steel. 

B.  E.  Miller  said  they  had  found  that  sandblasted  steel 
would  corrode  in  spite  of  all  they  could  do,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  something  the  matter  with  steel. 

Other  members  corroborated  the  previous  speakers. 

Mr.  Burn  said  that  a painter  ought  to  be  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  should  be  necessary  to  apply  more  coats 
of  paint  to  the  parts  of  the  structure  that  are  rusting 
more  rapidly.  In  boats  they  put  more  coats  of  paint  on 
the  frames  than  they  do  on  the  hull  plates,  because  the 
frames  rust  faster. 

Mr.  Keil  said  that  experience  showed  him  that  when 
steel  was  allowed  to  rust  before  painting  it  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  corrosion  very  much  quicker  than  where  it  is 
sandblasted.  Don’t  paint  over  rust. 

Oharles  E.  Copp  reported  for  the  Committee  on  Revision 
ot  By- Daws: — 

Report  of  Committee  on  Revision  of  By-Laws. 

Mr.  President: — Your  Committee  on  Revision  of  By-Daws 
have  attended  to  their  duty  and  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
following  report  for  action  of  the  body  at  the  1916  con- 
vention:— 

"We  have  given  due  consideration  to  the  recommended 
changes  by  your  predecessor  in  office  and  concur  in  some 
and  non-concur  in  others. 

ARTICLE  H. 

We  recommend  the  insertion  of  the  words: — “To  promote 
the  interest  of  the  railway  companies  represented”  in 


Article  II,  so  that  the  paragraph  shall  read: — “The  objects 
of  this  Association  are  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
railway  companies  represented  and  for  the  mutual  im- 
provement of  its  members.’’  Balance  of  Article  II  to 
remain  unchanged.  ^ 

ARTICLE  HI. 

Your  predecessor  recommends  the  abolition  of  the  office 
of  second  vice-president.  In  this  we  do  not  concur.  Your 
chairman,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Bailey  since  the  last 
convention,  who  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  two  men  who 
started  the  Association,  if  indeed  he  is  not  the  only  one 
living  of  the  first  sixteen  master  car  painters  who  met 
and  organized  it,  found  that  he  was  decidedly  opposed  to 
this  change,  and  said  that  he  would  sooner  add  another 
vice-president,  making  three.  In  this  your  chairman  con- 
curs, and  believes  he  will  have  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  members  of  the  committee.  The  New  England 
Association  of  Railroad  Veterans  has  six  vice-presidents, 
numbered  from  first  to  sixth,  so  that  in  case  of  absences 
there  is  assurance  that  its  meetings  will  be  provided  with 
a presiding  officer.  Moreover,  it  is  a good  method  to  set 
up  representative  men  for  candidacy  in  this  way  for  pro- 
motion if  they  are  found  worthy.  In  case  of  our  Asso- 
ciation, men  have  been  elected  as  second  vice-president 
who  have  been  for  good  reasons  dropped  before  they  at- 
tained to  the  office  of  president.  Then  again,  a man, 
however  good  in  other  respects,  when  elected  as  second 
vice-president  enters  the  parliamentary  school,  so  to  speak, 
and  becomes  especially  interested  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings and  make  himself  what  he  ought  to  be  when  he  shall 
have  the  reins  of  the  president’s  office  placed  in  his  handa 
He  also  has  a good  chance  to  study  the  association’s  needs 
and  weak  points  and  be  ready  to  recommend  remedies 
for  them. 

We  believe  the  election  annually  of  a president  and 
vice-president  would  increase  the  political  scramble  for 
office  instead  of  diminish  it,  and  work  to  the  detriment 
of  the  association.  Undoubtedly  your  predecessor  re- 
garded the  election  of  members  to  office  as  slow  by  our 
present  method  of  centering  our  efforts  upon  one  man, 
who  is  elevated  to  the  office  of  second  vice-president  each 
year  and  promoted  to  first  vice  and  then  to  president,  but 
your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  go 
slow  and  sure  in  this  regard,  and  cite  the  past  history 
of  our  Association  as  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  present 
law  and  practice  on  the  subject.  We  recommend  that  new 
and  young  men  of  promise  in  our  membership  have  recog- 
nition, and  that  their  ability  be  tested  in  committee  posi- 
tions, and  that  they  be  advanced  to  official  capacity  as  fast 
as  practicable.  There  have  been  men  among  us  whose 
ability  has  been  of  signal  character — born  leaders — and 
recognized  at  once,  and  they  have  been  speedily  advanced. 
But  merit  should  govern  all  appointments  and  elections, 
especially  men  who  are  safe  from  the  drink  habit,  if  we 
would  maintain  a position  of  respectability  and  honor  as 
an  association.  We  see  no  need  of  any  changes  in  our 
by-laws  on  the  score  of  the  election  and  duties  of  officers. 
If  the  office  of  second  vice-president  is  not  abolished,  then 
the  proposed  renumbering  of  the  articles  in  our  by-laws 
will  not  have  to  be  done.  They  will  remain  as  they  are, 
with  the  exception  of  some  sections  thereof,  as  Article 
VII,  “Duties  of  Second  Vice-President,”  will  stand. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

We  do  not  recommend  the  merging  of  the  Test  and  In- 
formation Committees  into  one  committee,  as  proposed. 
We  have  membership  enough  of  ability  to  cover  both,  and 
there  is  work  for  all  if  they  will  interest  themselves  and 
do  it.  And  we  ask  that  they  be  given  work  to  do  if  any 
is  lacking.  We  see  no  need  of  restricting  membership  to 
two  successive  terms  in  either  committee.  In  Section  2, 
under  “Duties  of  Committees,”  regarding  the  meeting  of 
the  Advisory  Committee,  the  words  “and  their  legitimate 
expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  Association,”  is  to  be  stricken 
out  in  accordance  with  a vote  taken  at  the  Nashville  con- 
vention. (Page  164  of  proceedings.) 

ARTICLE  X.  ASSOCIATE'  MEMBERSHIP. 

Section  3 may  be  omitted  as  suggested,  as  it  is  embraced 
in  Section  2. 

ARTICLE  XI.  FEES  AND  DUES. 

We  do  not  recommend  raising  the  annual  dues  from 
$3.50  to  $5,  as  suggested  by  your  predecessor.  If  the  in- 
come is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  expenses  then  it  would 
be  well  to  look  into  the  matter  of  expenses  to  see  if  they 
may  not  well  be  reduced. 

ARTICLE  XIII.  MEETINGS. 

We  recommend  the  raising  of  the  quorum  from  ten  to 
twenty  members,  as  suggested,  as  a possible  safeguard  for 
the  transaction  of  business. 

A new  section  was  added  to  Article  XII  providing  for 
the  suspension  of  members  in  arrears. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Little  the  report  was  adopted  as  a 
whole. 

The  Committee  on  Passenger  Car  Roofs,  through  Mr 
Pitard,  asked  that  their  report  be  deferred  until  the  next 
convention. 
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C.  A.  Cook,  chairman  of  the  Entertainment  Committee, 
made  a brief  report. 

Election  of  Officers. 

John  F.  Gearhart,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Al- 
toona, was  unanimously  elected  President. 

J.  W.  Gibbons,  of  the  Santa  Fe,  was  unanimously  elected 
First  Vice-President. 

E.  L.  Younger,  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  was  elected  Sec- 
ind  Vice-President. 

A.  P.  Dane,  of  the  Boston,  Maine,  Reading,  Mass.,  was 
unanimously  re-elected  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Secretary  Dane  read  a letter  of  invitation  sent  by  Presi- 
dent Hengeveld  to  R.  E.  Smith,  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Dine,  and  his  reply 
regretting  inability  to  be  present  and  expressing  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Association 
for  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dane,  Mr.  Smith  was  then  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Association. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was 

Subject  No.  1 : — The  initial  treatment  and  main- 
tenance of  steel  passenger  equipment  roofs,  deck 
screens,  deck  sash  and  ventilators  for  their  proper 
preservation. 

J.  D.  Wright,  of  the  Baltimore  & Ohio,  Baltimore,  Md., 
read  the  first  paper,  as  follows: — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — 

The  preservation  of  the  parts  enumerated  in  this  sub- 
ject, on  account  of  the  severe  exposure  to  which  they  are 
subjected,  seems  to  present  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  painting  of  steel  passenger  equip- 
ment cars.  The  heat  from  the  sun,  moisture  from  dew, 
frost,  hail,  rain  and  snow,  tend  to  destroy  the  life  of  the 
paint  coatings  applied  for  their  protection.  The  gases 
from  locomotives,  especially  in  the  tunnels,  are  more 
severe  on  the  roofs,  decks,  deck  screens,  etc.,  than  on  any 
other  part  of  the  car.  The  abrasion  caused  by  cinders 
and,  in  many  cases,  from  the  feet  of  employes  while  walk- 
ing on  the  roofs  to  fill  water  coolers,  tanks  and  refrig- 
erators, wears  away  the  protective  coatings  and  in  time 
exposes  the  metal. 

While  the  subject  in  hand  is  on  the  initial  treatment  and 
maintenance  of  the  parts  in  question,  their  preservation  is 
so  much  affected  by  their  construction  that  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  point  out,  at  the  outset,  the  advantages 
derived  from  having  plain  surfaces  to  protect,  free  from 
corners  and  pockets  where  cinders  may  lodge  and  collect 
moisture,  and  in  this  manner  make  dilute  acid  which  acts 
chemically  on  the  metal,  wherever  it  can  be  reached.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  from  a paper 
I read  before  the  convention  last  year  on  “Suggestions 
on  the  design  and  construction  of  steel  passenger  equip- 
ment cars  to  make  them  better  fitted  for  the  protection 
offered  by  paint  coatings”  Speaking  of  the  roofs  we  then 
said  “that  we  feel  that  the  joints  of  steel  roof  sheets 
should  project  as  little  as  possible  above  the  main  surface 
of  the  roof”  and  in  connection  with  the  deck  and  screens 
“that  it  appears  desirable  to  construct  steel  cars  without 
deck  screens,  and  use  ventilators  in  place  of  deck  sash 
for  ventilation.”  These  suggestions  were  made  with  a 
view  to  reducing,  as  much  as  possible,  all  projecting  sur- 
faces likely  to  suffer  from  the  abrasion  of  cinders,  and  to 
avoid  pockets  and  inaccessible  places,  and  make  all  parts 
easy  to  reach  when  coatings  are  applied  for  their  preser- 
vation. 

Corrision  of  steel  roofs,  decks,  deck  screens,  etc.,  is  the 
principal  cause  of  their  deterioration  and  the  metal  in 
these  parts  should  be  protected  adequately  from  the  out- 
set to  prevent  the  corrosion  from  getting  a start.  If 
once  started,  we  all  know  what  an  exceedingly  difficult 
thing  it  is  to  stop,  especially  on  the  parts  under  consid- 
eration. There  appears  to  be  a difference  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  corrosion  which  takes  place  on  the  steel  roofs 
as  compared  with  the  rust  that  forms  on  steel  sheets 
which  are  in  a vertical  position.  The  former  seems  to 
start  with  a pit  which  gradually  extends  its  circumfer- 
ence and  eats  its  way  deep  into  the  metal,  while  the 
rust  on  vertical  sheets  remains  more  on  the  surface.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  on  the  horizontal  sheets 
the  moisture,  which  is  always  present  when  corrosion 
takes  place,  hangs  in  the  cavity  of  the  pit  and  accelerates 
the  corrosive  action,  while  the  vertical  surfaces  naturally 
dry  off  more  readily.  We  are  also  inclined  to  think  that 
many  of  the  pits  on  the  roofs  are  started  by  hot  cinders 
which  fall  on  the  horizontal  parts  and  burn  their  way 
through  the  paint  coatings,  and  in  this  manner  expose 
the  metal. 

The  steel  should,  of  course,  be  properly  cared  for  from 
the  time  it  leaves  the  mills  until  the  parts  are  assembled 
and  applied  to  the  cars,  and  not  allowed  to  rust.  During 
the  process  of  construction  all  overlapping  joints  should 
be  filled  in  with  a thick  protective  mixture  and  made 
water  tight.  The  under  side  of  the  roof  sheets,  the  back 
of  all  deck  sheets,  and  all  hidden  parts  should  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  and  receive  two  coats  of  a good  metal  pre- 


servative paint  before  being  covered  up,  after  which  the 
exposed  surfaces  are  ready  for  the  initial  treatment. 

Initial  Treatment. 

The  cleaning  of  the  metal  is  the  first  and  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  in  the  initial  treatment.  All  oil, 
grease,  dirt,  scale  and  rust  should  be  entirely  removed 
before  any  coatings  are  applied  for  the  protection  of  the 
metal.  Benzine  will  remove  the  oil  and  grease,  but  the 
sand  blast  is,  by  far,  the  best  means  of  preparing  the 
steel  for  the  paint  coatings.  It  not  only  removes  the  dirt, 
scale  and  rust,  but  also  roughens  up  the  surface  of  the 
metal  so  that  the  priming  coat  has  a better  opportunity 
to  “hold  on”  to  the  steel. 

We  will  assume  that  paint  is  generally  recognized,  at 
the  present  time,  as  being  the  most  suitable  material  for 
the  protection  of  steel.  What  is  paint?  Mr.  Houston 
Dowe,  in  his  work  on  “Paint  for  Steel  Structures,”  defines 
it  as  being  “pigments,  plus  binder,  plus  paint  maker,”  and 
the  same  author  says  that  “paints  for  steel  may  be  divided 
into  three  general  classes,  namely: — Oil  paints,  varnish  or 
resin  paints  and  tar  paints.”  Each  of  these  general  classes 
may  be  again  divided  into  any  number  of  grades  and 
varieties  with  varying  degrees  of  merit. 

After  the  steel  has  been  sandblasted  the  next  step  is 
to  decide  the  kind  or  kinds  of  paint  to  apply  and  the 
number  of  coats.  I think  we  can  exclude  the  entire  class 
known  as  “tar  paints”  as  being  unsuitable  for  this  work. 
Oil  paints  will  give  more  satisfactory  results,  but,  better 
still,  are  paints  made  with  both  linseed  oil  and  varnish 
in  combination,  with  sufficient  volatile  liquid  to  make 
them  dry  and  work  properly.  The  addition  of  varnish  to 
the  linseed  oil  makes  a paint  that  will  flow  better  than 
a straight  oil  paint,  and  it  gives  a less  porous  film,  and 
one  more  even  in  thickness. 

For  the  first,  or  priming  coat,  we  consider  it  good 
practice  to  apply  a thin  paint  carrying  a small  quantity 
of  very  finely  ground  pigment  so  that  it  will  penetrate 
as  far  as  possible  into  the  pores  of  the  metal.  The  pig- 
ment may  be  oxide  of  iron  and  inert  material.  This  coat 
should  be  applied  immediately  after  the  metal  has  been 
cleaned  with  the  sandblast,  before  there  is  time  for  cor- 
rosion to  form  on  the  freshly  cleaned  metal,  and  it  should 
be  well  brushed  during  its  application.  I might  add  that 
there  are  a number  of  good  metal  primers  on  the  market, 
one  of  which  may  be  used,  if  desired. 

The  succeeding  coats  should  have  good  body,  a gen- 
erous supply  of  pigment  being  used  in  the  mixtures.  We 
have  found  good  oxide  of  iron  paints  suitable  for  these 
intermediate  coats. 

The  finishing  coat  must  conform  to  the  standards  of 
the  different  railroads,  but  we  consider  a good  lamp  or 
carbon  black  paint  the  most  suitable  because  it  gives  a 
non-porous  film  with  excellent  wearing  properties.  This 
should  also  be  a combination  linseed  oil  and  varnish  paint 
with  only  enough  volatile  liquid  to  make  the  paint  work 
properly.  In  connection  with  the  finishing  coat,  I might 
say  that  we  have  found  it  good  practice  to  discard  the 
use  of  body  colors  on  the  decks  and  deck  screens  and 
paint  all  parts  one  color,  black,  from  body  eave  molding 
on  one  side  of  the  car  to  the  body  eave  molding  on  the 
opposite  side.  This  simplifies  the  painting  of  these  parts, 
especially  at  the  terminals,  as  it  is  then  necessary  to 
carry  only  one  color  to  the  top  of  the  car. 

To  overcome  the  abrasion  caused  by  cinders,  also  the 
troubles  due  to  hot  cinders  falling  on  the  steel  roofs  and 
burning  out  the  life  of  the  paint  film,  we  find  it  good 
practice  to  sprinkle  sand  in  the  last  coat  of  paint  at  the 
initial  treatment.  This,  however,  is  not  necessary  on  rail- 
roads where  oil  is  used  for  fuel  in  the  locomotives,  or  if 
cinders  give  no  trouble,  but  I believe  all  coal-burning 
locomotives  throw  more  or  less  cinders  when  working  on 
grades. 

As  to  the  number  of  coats  that  should  be  applied,  I 
would  mention  the  fact  that  it  is  now  almost  a universal 
practice  to  apply  to  the  exterior  body  of  new  steel  pas- 
senger equipment  cars  from  three  to  five  coats  of  surfacer, 
two  of  color,  and  three  of  exterior  finishing  varnish,  or 
a total  of  eight  to  ten  coats,  and  our  observations  lead 
us  to  believe  the  bodies  are  pretty  well  protected.  The 
roofs,  decks,  deck  screens,  etc.,  however,  get  only  three 
or  four  coats  as  a rule,  though  the  exposure  is  much  more 
severe  on  these  parts.  From  this  it  would  seem  that  we 
may  be  applying  more  coats  than  is  actually  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  steel  on  the  exterior  bodies,  and 
less  than  necessary  on  the  roofs,  decks,  etc.  Of  course, 
some  of  the  coats  are  applied  to  the  body  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  a good  surface,  and  the  color  coats 
have  little  body,  but,  even  so,  the  comparative  number  of 
coats  applied  to  the  roofs,  decks,  etc.,  as  compared  with 
the  bodies  seems  incongruous.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
additional  coats  may  well  be  applied  to  the  roofs,  decks, 
etc.,  at  the  initial  treatment,  and  to  good  advantage.  Four 
coats  should  be  the  minimum,  and  five  may  be  better. 

Maintenance. 

The  maintenance  of  the  roofs,  decks,  deck  screens,  etc., 
is  fully  as  important  as  the  initial  treatment,  for  they 
should  be  maintained,  at  all  times,  in  such  a manner  that 
there  is  no  chance  for  corrosion  to  get  started.  I hardly 
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think  it  a feasible  proposition  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast 
rules  stating-  the  exact  time  these  parts  should  be  re- 
painted, for  on,  the  mountain  divisions,  where  there  are 
numerous  grades  and  tunnels,  a few  months’  service  may 
be  more  severe  than  a year’s  service  in  a prairie  country 
where  there  are  few  grades,  and  no  tunnels,  or  where  oil 
is  used  as  fuel  in  the  locomotives.  Again,  some  cars  make 
considerable  more  mileage  than  others.  In  our  opinion, 
watchful  care  is  more  essential  than,  anything  else  to  the 
preservation  of  these  parts  of  the  car.  A paint  with  only 
moderate  wearing  properties,  applied  at  the  right  time 
to  prevent  corrosion,  will  give  better  results  than  the  best 
materials  applied  at  irregular  intervals,  or  after  the  parts 
have  become  corroded.  I have  been  told  that  some  rail- 
roads have  painters  at  the  principal  terminals  to  watch 
the  roofs  and  decks,  and  touch  them  up,  or  repaint  them 
as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  them  at  all  times  in  good 
condition.  This  may  prove  to  be  the  most  economical 
method  in  the  long  run.  Unless  the  equipment  is  sent 
to  the  Shops  with  considerable  regularity,  it  is  not  safe 
to  neglect  these  parts  until  the  cars  may  be  sent  in  to 
the  shops  for  other  repairs.  They  must  be  repainted  at 
the  terminals  in  accordance  with  their  needs. 

In  conclusion  we  would  again  suggest  the  advisability 
of  applying  additional  coats  to  the  roofs,  decks,  deck 
screens,  etc.,  at  the  initial  treatment,  and  because  of  the 
variation  in  the  service  and  exposure  to  which  the  various 
cars  are  subjected,  we  would  emphasize  the  necessity  for 
repainting  as  often  as  may  be  required  to  prevent  de- 
inspecting  them  carefully  while  they  are  in  service,  and 
terioration. 

The  second  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  O.  P. 
Wilkins,  of  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  as  follows: — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — 

To  my  mind  the  most  important  question  before  this 
convention  is  the  protection  of  our  steel  passenger  equip- 
ment. I believe  this  of  more  vital  importance  and  of  more 
far-reaching  consequences  than  any  subject  that  we  might 
consider  in  connection  with  the  steel  car,  particularly 
that  part  of  the  car  above  the  letter  board.  Insufficient 
protection  to  the  roof  parts  of  our  steel  passenger  cars 
would  be  most  difficult  to  correct  in  the  future,  would 
be  fraught  with  great  danger,  and  might,  in  the  coming 
years  culminate  in  disaster.  Our  future  reputation,  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  may  be  determined  by  this  convention. 
Our  recommendation  upon  this  matter  may  determine,  far 
in  the  future,  whether  our  pathway  shall  be  one  of  suc- 
cess and  good  standing,  or  fraught  with  uncertainty, 
difficulties,  defects  and  humiliation.  I deeply  feel  that 
the  importance  of  our  subject  warrants  this  convention 
in  making  some  definite  recommendations,  especially  so 
with  reference  to  inspection  and  maintenance  at  terminal 
points. 

The  history  of  the  steel  car  teaches  one  sure  lesson — 
that  protection  and  beauty  to  a steel  surface  can  only 
be  secured  by  the  application  of  a paint  film,  made  up 
of  the  proper  pigments  and  vehicle,  and  that  the  lack 
of  a deep  sense  of  appreciation  of  this  matter  will  sooner 
or  later  mean  a rapid  decay  of  the  whole  structure.  In 
this  connection  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  protective  values  of  a paint  film  are  governed  as 
much  by  the  degree  of  care  in  applying  the  paint  as  by 
the  contents  of  the  mixture: — A good  composition,  pre- 
pared along  scientific  lines,  can  be  made  to  render  poor 
service  because  of  improper  application,  and  the  results 
obtained  be  no  better  than  that  of  a crudely  prepared 
mixture.  Therefore,  the  maximum  of  effectiveness  can 
be  realized  only  when  the  best  of  materials  are  used, 
under  proper  conditions,  and  to  a correctly  prepared  sur- 
face with  competent  employes. 

The  advent  of  the  steel  passenger  car  has  brought  with 
in  some  new  questions  to  be  solved.  At  first  we  embraced 
the  thought  that,  inasmuch  as  we  had  finished  and  pro- 
tected, with  a large  measure  of  success,  locomotive  tenders 
and  locomotive  cab  roofs,  the  steel  passenger  car  would 
be  a “cinch,”  but  time  has  demonstrated  that  the  steel 
passenger  car  is  subjected  to  greater  punishment,  and 
along  a line  entirely  different  from  that  endured  by  the 
locomotive.  We  have  learned  that  the  cinder  exhaust 
from  the  locomotive  is  more  deadly  in  its  effect  on  our 
passenger  car  roofs  than  the  sulphur  is  to  the  tender 
loaded  with  coal  and  water.  We  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  if  our  passenger  car  roofs  are  allowed  to 
continue  in  service  with  scant  inspection  and  a lack  of 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  protecting  values  of  a good 
ooat  of  paint,  it  will  be  but  a comparatively  short  time 
until  the  whole  structure  becomes  a mass  of  corrosion, 
which  eventually  will  require  the  renewing  of  many  parts. 

Having  furnished  the  reasons,  as  we  see  them,  for  our 
subject,  let  us  consider  the  remedies  that  might  be  in- 
augurated to  forestall  the  well  known  results  if  ignored. 
There  are  three  elements  that  must  enter  into  a proper 
protection  for  our  steel  passenger  car  roofs,  decks,  screens, 
sash,  etc.,  to  wit: — The  preparation  of  the  steel,  quality 
of  paint,  and  the  application  of  the  material.  As  I said 
before,  no  matter  how  well  the  surface  is  prepared,  if 
the  right  kind  of  material  is  not  used  the  effort  is  prac- 
tically lost,  and  no  matter  how  well  we  prepare  the  sur- 
face, nor  with  what  care  the  coating  is  compounded,  If 


it  is  improperly  applied  we  may  look  for  an  early  failure. 
With  this  well  in  mind  it  behooves  us  to  lay  a good  foun- 
dation, and  proceed  along  lines  that  are  known  to  produce 
the  best  practical  results. 

We  have  admitted,  indirectly,  that  We  have  more  or  less 
trouble  in  protecting  the  upper  parts  of  our  steel  pas- 
senger cars,  and  the  main  reason  is  because  we  have 
adopted  the  same  method  as  that  employed  in  protecting 
locomotive  cab  roofs,  and  the  same  not  being  a cure-all 
remedy  did  not  produce  the  same  results. 

We  sometimes  wonder  if  it  would  not  be  well  to  re- 
verse the  order  of  things  and  finish  up  the  top  of  the  car 
instead  of  the  sides  with  varnish.  The  hood  ends,  rivets, 
seems  and  joints  in  roof  sheets,  and  abrasions  caused  from 
nails  in  shoes  of  employes  are  the  real  source  of  our 
trouble,  and  herein  lies  the  problem,  the  solving  of  which 
is  up  to  the  master  painter.  In  passing,  may  I call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a car  roof  is  subjected  to  more 
real  punishment  from  the  sun,  rain  and  all  atmospheric 
changes  than  the  Sides  of  the  car?  And  did  you  ever 
observe  the  difference  in  punishment  administered  to  a 
car  roof  next  to  the  locomotive,  and  one  further  back  in 
the  train?  It  has  been  my  personal  experience  to  find 
that  postal  car  roofs  suffer  less  punishment  from  the 
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sandblasting  effect  of  cinders  than  the  cars  further  back 
in  the  train. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  best  initial  treatment,  and  how  should  it  be  maintained 
in  service.  We  believe  the  first  operation,  the  foundation 
on  which  we  build,  is  to  thoroughly  sandblast  the  surface, 
removing  every  trace  of  corrosion  and  scale,  and  prime 
immediately  with  a first  class  primer  of  known  value.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  priming  be  done 
before  the  accumulation  of  any  moisture,  otherwise  the 
sandblasting  would  be  of  little  value.  We  have  made 
numerous  tests,  extending  over  a period  of  some  ten  or 
twelve  years,  the  results  of  which  have  warranted  us  in 
adopting  red  lead  and  raw  linseed  oil  exclusively  as  a 
primer  for  all  structural  steel,  including  all  steel  freight, 
and  passenger  cars,  locomotives,  bridges,  etc.  Having 
primed  the  roof  and  thoroughly  dry,  apply  three  coats 
of  high  grade  roof  paint,  allowing  ample  time  between 
each  coat  for  proper  drying.  For  this  operation,  we  recom- 
mend a high  oil  carrying  capacity  pigment  such  as  lamp- 
black, graphite,  and  finely  divided  iron  oxide. 

The  hood  ends  are  improved  and  offer  greater  resistance 
to  the  cinders  if  the  last  coat  of  roof  color  is  given  a 
good,  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand. 

For  maintaining  the  steel  roof  we  suggest  that  it  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  have  a thoroughly  competent 
man  to  inspect  the  roof  at  terminals,  and  when  he  finds 
the  paint  film  breaking,  he  should  not  lose  any  time  in 
applying  a coat  of  standard  roof  paint.  Employes  re-icing 
and  watering  cars  should  be  required  to  wear  rubber  heels 
on  all  shoes  to  prevent  the  nails  from  scratching  the 
painted  surface.  We  are  a firm  believer  in  the  old  saying. 
“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cure,”  and 
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when  applied  to  our  steel  passenger  car  roofs  means 
economy  in  every  sense. 

Deck  Screens. 

Our  subject  does  not  invite  criticism  in  the  use  of  the 
deck  screen,  yet  we  have  often  wondered  if  there  was  any 
real  merit  attached  to  its  use.  Its  use  is  most  generally 
confined  to  the  equipment  having  the  tilted  or  hinged 
deck  sash  opening,  and  merely  limits  the  size  of  the  sparks 
to  be  admitted  to  the  car.  The  cinder  and  dust  accumula- 
tion on  the  side  deck,  behind  the  screen,  is  a constant 
source  of  trouble  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  retains  mois- 
ture. However,  we  have  the  screen  and  we  must  take 
care  of  it. 

Like  all  other  parts  of  the  steel  car,  I believe  the  metal 
frame  should  be  thoroughly  sandblasted,  primed  imme- 
diately with  red  lead,  and  then  followed  up  with  a good 
surfacing  system  in  keeping  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
car.  Our  system,  on  the  Norfolk  & Western,  embraces 
but  a few  operations,  which  are  as  follows: — After  the 
priming  is  dry,  apply  one  coat  of  a well  known  surfacer, 
knife  in  the  rough  places,  sandpaper  and  apply  two  coats 
of  enamel  and  one  coat  of  body  varnish. 

For  maintenance  we  suggest  careful,  competent  inspec- 
tion at  terminals,  and  when  the  occasion  demands  apply 
a coat  of  enamel.  When  the  car  is  shopped  remove  all 
screens,  clean  out  all  the  inacessible  places,  remove  all 
oorrosion  and  touch  up  the  bare  spots  with  red  lead, 
apply  one  coat  of  enamel  and  varnish  complete. 

Deck  Sash. 

The  initial  treatment  and  maintenance  of  deck  sash 
should  be  in  accordance  with  the  other  parts  of  the  car. 
If  steel,  they  should  be  finished  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  body  of  the  car,  except  that  if  they  are  made  out  of 
what  is  known  as  “furniture  steel”  the  sandblasting  would 
be  of  little  or  no  value.  If  wood  sash  are  used,  the 
regular  surfacing  system  should  be  employed,  finishing  up 
with  at  least  two  coats  of  body  varnish. 

For  maintenance  the  same  care  should  be  exercised  in 
looking  after  the  sash  as  that  employed  on  other  parts 
of  the  car,  and  give  them  the  required  attention  at  the 
proper  time. 

Ventilators. 

Ventilators,  like  the  roof  of  the  steel  car,  get  the  lion’s 
share  of  everything.  Ventilators  are  used  on  top  of  the 
roof  and  on  side  of  deck,  and  may  be  made  from  gal- 
vanized iron,  black  iron,  or  tin.  Regardless  of  location, 
they  should  be  kept  well  painted  and  protected  from  the 
elements.  The  initial  treatment  in  he  case  of  galvanized 
iron  or  tin  shoul  1 first  be  given  a coat  of  red  lead  prim- 
ing, and  if  black  iron  or  steel  is  used  they  should,  of 
course,  be  sandblasted.  After  the  priming,  follow  up  in 
same  manner  of  treatment  as  the  roof. 

This  is  a short  summary  of  my  views  in  connection  with 
the  initial  treatment  and  maintenance  of  the  upper  parts 
of  steel  passenger  equipment.  And  if  we  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  this  day  of  speed  and  inferior  materials  we  must 
keep  our  eye  upon  the  rail  of  inspection  and  our  hand 
upon  the  throVle  of  action,  with  the  thought  always  in 
mind  that  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  the  prevention  of  cor- 
rosion our  progress  must  be  in  advance  of  the  agencies 
that  make  for  destruction. 

It  is  the  sincere  wish  of  the  writer  that  the  subject 
will  be  discussed  from  all  its  angles,  and  that  those  hav^ 
ing  the  care  of  steel  passenger  cars  entrusted  to  them  will 
give  us  he  benefit  of  their  experience,  which,  after  all, 
is  the  only  guide  we  should  follow. 

The  third  paper  on  subject  No.  1 was  read  by  H.  Heffle- 
finger,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Philadelphia,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters’  Association: — 

It  may  be  tiresome  to  hear  again  that,  before  any  steel 
surfaces  of  a passenger  car  are  painted,  they  must  first 
be  made  free  from  scale,  rust,  grease,  acid,  etc.,  and  yet 
this  is  the  initial  treatment  the  parts  mentioned  in  sub- 
ject No.  1 should  receive. 

To  my  mind  there  seems  to  be  only  one  way  to  guar- 
antee a thorough  cleansing  of  these  parts  and  that  is  b> 
sand-blasting,  either  before  or  after  assembling,  as  the  use 
of  wire  brushes,  scrapers  and  sand  or  emery  paper  will 
not  suffice  in  reaching  all  the  defective  places.  I am 
almost  fully  convinced  that  to  procure  the  best  results 
in  protecting  the  metal  surfaces,  after  being  sandblasted, 
is  by  using  elastic  primers  that  should  be  baked  on  when 
It  is  possible  to  do  so. 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  these  primers  should 
be  applied  to  all  surfaces  where  metal  bears  on  metal 
before  assembling,  and  all  concealed  parts,  such  as  the 
hoods,  under  surface  plates  forming  the  roof,  and  the 
ventilators  on  cars  having  stationary  sash  must  receive 
a second  and  third  coat  of  paint  before  complete  assembly, 
preferably  by  using  an  approved  steel  or  Iron  paint  of  two 
colors,  to  make  sure  of  safe  inspections.  The  same  rule 
should  be  followed  in  painting  the  top  of  the  roof:  that  is. 


is  should  not  receive  less  than  three  coats  of  a well  tried 
out  elastic  mixture. 

The  decks,  deck  screens  and  deck  sash  should  be  primed, 
outside  and  inside,  with  the  same  kind  of  material  used 
as  a primer  on  the  body.  The  outside  of  these  parts 
should  then  be  followed  up  with  two  coats  of  body  color 
(not  too  flat),  and  two  coats  of  the  same  kind  of  finish- 
ing varnish  as  is  applied  to  the  body  outside.  The  painted 
finish  of  the  inside  of  decks  and  deck  sash,  after  being 
well  primed,  depends  somewhat  on  the  finish  the  interior 
of  the  body  is  to  have  up  to  the  varnish  coats. 

Barring  this  feature  it  is  evident  that,  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum wear  out  of  painted  surfaces  on  the  interior  of  steel 
passenger  equipment  cars,  they  must  be  covered  with  as 
slow  a rubbing  varnish  as  possible,  sacrificing  to  some 
extent  the  finer  finish  a quicker  rubbing  varnish  would 
make.  Unless  this  Is  done  a checked  or  perished  surface 
will  develop  in  a short  time,  owing,  you  know,  to  the 
exposure  the  quick  or  non-elastic  varnish  receives  through 
condensation  and  extreme  changes  in  the  temperature  of 
the  steel. 

In  my  opinion  these  parts  mentioned  in  subject  No.  1 
must  be  cut  away  from  the  body  and  classed  by  themselves 
for  the  proper  treatment  and  maintenance,  for  it  matters 
not  in  what  condition  the  paint  seems  to  be  on  the  car 
body  when  receiving  class  repairs,  these  parts  should  be 
thoroughly  examined  on  the  exposed  or  outsi  le  portions. 

If  the  roof  is  badly  rusted  it  should  be  sandblasted  and 
painted  the  same  as  if  new.  If  not  badly  rusted  it  should 
be  gone  over  with  wire  brushes  and  scrapers  and  given 
at  least  two  coats  of  a well  brushed  out  elastic  paint. 
The  first  coat  to  be  applied  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
car  is  received,  so  as  to  allow  as  much  time  as  possible 
between  coats  while  car  is  held  for  class  repairs. 

The  deck  outside,  having  stationary  steel  sash,  should 
be  scrubbed  and  rust  cleaned  off  with  scrapers  and  wire 
brushes.  A coat  of  primer  should  be  applied  when 
needed,  followed  up  with  two  coats  of  color  and  varnish, 
using  finishing  varnish  in  the  color. 

The  crown  molding  on  deck,  if  curved  inward,  forming 
a spout-like  shape,  should  be  beaten  with  wooden  mallets 
or  clubs  to  loosen  the  rust  and  dirt  on  the  inside  before 
painting.  I have  noticed,  in  some  cases,  this  style  of 
molding  and  the  face  of  deck  bearers  on  ends  of  the  inside 
of  steel  passenger  cars  to  be  entirely  rusted  through.  One 
car,  in  particular,  we  had  in  our  shop  last  fall,  on  which 
we  found  all  but  the  upper  deck  molding  returns  to  be 
rusted  away.  The  rust  had  started  to  eat  the  edge  of  the 
roof  plates  also.  Before  the  sections  of  the  new  moldings 
were  replaced  I had  two  coats  of  our  standard  freight  car 
color  baked  on  them.  Each  coat  of  paint  was  baked  for 
five  hours  at  300  degrees  Fahr.  The  paint  was  mixed 
without  japan.  This  was  done  to  see  what  effect  the  rivet- 
ing, which  was  done  cold,  would  have  on  the  baked  paint. 
As  far  as  could  be  seen  the  paint  was  not  Injured  In  the 
least,  whereas  had  it  been  air  dried  paint  it  would  have 
been  spoiled,  unless,  perhaps,  it  were  left  to  dry  for  several 
months. 

Deck  screens  must  be  removed  from  all  cars  as  they 
pass  through  shops  for  class  repairs,  so  that  they  can  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  repainted,  also  to  give  free  access 
to  the  deck  sides  for  their  proper  treatment.  They  should 
be  replaced  before  the  last  coat  of  paint  is  applied  to  the 
roof,  and  should  receive  a coat  of  finishing  varnish  after 
they  are  in  place. 

Deck  sash  must  be  carefully  gone  over  and  the  loose 
putty,  or  cement,  removed,  or  rust  will  form  on  the  rails 
and  mullions  in  a short  time  where  the  bedding  is  loose 
or  falling  out,  and  if  not  cleaned  and  repainted  will  rust 
entirely  through  the  thin  steel  before  another  shopping 
season. 

Concerning  ventilators,  would  state  that  I made  men- 
tion that  the  face  of  deck  bearers  on  ends  of  the  inside 
of  steel  passenger  cars  were  in  some  cases  badly  rusted. 
This,  of  course,  is  caused  by  condensation  through  the 
downtake  system  of  ventilation  at  these  points,  with  no 
escape  for  accumulated  moisture.  The  roof  intake  ven- 
tilator hood  can  be  removed,  well  cleaned  and  paint 
sprayed  on.  The  downtakes  are  formed  from  copper,  but 
how  are  we  to  keep  in  proper  preservation  the  cup  or 
spout-shaped  steel  portions  which  are  concealed? 

It  doesn’t  seem  feasible  to  overcome  this  trouble  unless 
it  be  through  reconstruction,  and  until  we  are  helped 
along  these  lines  we  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  coats 
of  paint  the  concealed  parts  get.  before  they  are  assembled. 
To  attain  the  object  of  such  coatings  so  as  to  reduce 
their  deterioration  to  a minimum,  T believe  they  should  be 
very  elastic  in  nature,  with  very  little  japan,  if  any,  and 
baked  on  the  steel. 

Discussion  of  these  papers  was  postponed  Tint il  Wednes- 
day morning. 

On  motion  the  convention  dajuorned  at  12.45  p.  m. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING 

President  Hengeveld  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  9.30 
a.  m.,  and  before  taking  up  the  discussion  on  Subject  1, 
asked  W.  A.  Buchanan,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Locomotive  Tenders,  to  read  his  report,  which  he  did 
as  follows:  — 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Locomotive  Tenders. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters’  Association. 

Gentlemen: — At  the  Detroit  meeting  a resolution  was 
passed  to  ascertain  how  locomotive  painters  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  treated  tanks  of  locomotives,  both  in- 
terior and  exterior. 

A committee  of  ten  was  appointed  by  the  president,  of 
which  I was  made  chairman.  Upon  receipt  of  notice,  I 
mailed  a copy  of  letter  to  each  member,  with  a request 
to  state  their  views.  A number  have  very  kindly  complied, 
and  I have  attached  their  letters  to  my  report.  All  are 
agreed  that  it  is  money  well  spent  to  thoroughly  protect 
our  locomotive  tenders. 

Just  what  was  the  thought  of  the  mover  of  the  resolu- 
tion in  regard  to  interior  of  tanks  is  not  quite  clear  to 
most  of  us.  However,  for  one,  I take  it  he  meant  coal 
spaces,  and  top  and  bottom  of  tank. 

I have  never  been  called  upon  to  paint  the  inside  of  a 
cistern.  However,  I do  know  that  it  is  recommended  as 
a good  practice  in  regard  to  water  tanks,  etc.  If  it  will 
prolong  the  life  of  them,  why  not  the  life  of  the  locomotive 
tender? 

Personally,  I prefer  the  sand  blast  for  removing  paint 
and  flash  scale  from  steel  surfaces;  after  which  a good 
metal  prime  must  be  applied,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  blasting  is  done,  and  allowed  to  thoroughly  dry  before 
the  second  coat  is  applied;  after  which  the  puttying  and 
knifing  coat  is  applied,  then  apply  your  roughstuff  coat, 
colored  with  dry  ochre,  which  served  as  a guide  coat,  and 
rub  next  day.  Thoroughly  sandpaper,  then  apply  two 


5.  Coat  surfacer. 

6.  Coat  surfacer. 

7.  Guide  coat. 

8.  Rub. 

9.  Color  letter  and  number. 

10.  Coat  engine  varnish  finishing,  if  plenty  of  time;  if 
not,  one-half  rubbing  varnish  and  one-half  engine  finish. 

11.  Coat  engine  finishing  varnish,  allowing  usual  time 
to  dry. 

OLD  WORK  WHERE  PAINT  IS  IN  FAIR  CONDITION. 

Clean  all  dirt,  grease  and  loose  paint  off,  remove  rust,  if 
any.  Touch  up  or  coat  all  over,  as  the  condition  warrants, 
putty,  if  work  is  in  bad  candition.  We  put  one  coat  rub- 
bing glaze  on,  then  rub.  In  this  way,  work  goes  out  look- 
ing as  if  new;  cracks  may  show  up  later,  but  in  all  cases 
doing  work  in  this  way  we  do  not  use  guide  coat,  as  old 
paint  is  sufficient.  This  is  for  cabs,  tenders,  steam  domes, 
sand  boxes  and  number  plates. 

New  cabs  inside  are  given:  — 

One  coat  primer. 

One  coat  flat  green. 

One  coat  enamel. 

Jackets  are  primed  when  new. 

When  old,  one  coat  surfacer.  In  all  cases  we  put  black 
varnish  on  jackets  and  all  parts  below  running  boards 
except  frames  and  pipes,  which  are  coated  with  asphaltum. 

We  paint  boilers  inside  and  out  with  mineral  paint,  also 
coal  space  and  top  and  bottom  of  tenders.  We  whitewash 
engine  frame  to  locate  cracks. 

Cab  roofs  are  painted  before  canvas  is  put  on,  then 
three  coats  roof  composition.  G.  A.  Gildersleeve. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
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coats  of  black  enamel,  or  one  coat  of  Japan  lampblack 
and  one  coat  of  black  enamel,  letter  and  stripe,  and  apply 
one  coat  of  rubbing  varnish  and  one  coat  of  good  elastic 
finishing  varnish. 

Through  an  experience  of  a number  of  years,  this  treat- 
ment has  proven  very  satisfactory.  Surfaces  thus  built 
should  last  four  or  five  years  before  again  being  obliged 
to  sandblast. 

W.  A.  Buchanan,  Chairman. 


The  proper  method  of  painting  locomotive  tenders,  cabs, 
etc.,  has  been  assigned  to  me  as  a subject.  In  giving  my 
views  I will  be  brief,  as  the  subjects  to  follow  will  be  more 
interesting  and  more  benefit  will  be  derived  from  them. 

Locomotive  painting  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  rail- 
way paint  shop.  The  older  employes  of  the  paint  depart- 
ment have  seen  individual  names,  the  bright  colors,  shaded 
letters,  numbers  and  stripes  all  disappear,  until  now  very 
little  pencil  work,  except  letters  and  numbers,  are  placed 
on  the  locomotive.  But  this  is  history. 

I believe  the  members  of  this  Association  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  paint  shop  is  not  complete  without  an  up-to- 
date  sand  blast.  Corrosion  of  metal  is  one  of  the  greatest 
subjects  and  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  seal  metal 
with  a good  elastic  metal  primer  before  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  moisture. 

I may  state  that  the  way  to  do  a given  piece  of  work, 
say  the  locomotive  and  its  accessories  parts,  are  as  many 
as  there  are  different  minds  to  superintend. 

1.  New  work  or  burnt  off  and  sand-blasted,  which  is  the 
equivalent.  Remove  all  rust  and  loose  material,  prime 
with  some  elastic  primer  for  metal  or  wood,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

2.  Coat  surfacer. 

3.  Putty.  Glaze  and  level  up  surface.  . 

4.  Coat  surfacer. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Buchanan,  Chairman. 

Dear  Sir:— In  expressing  my  views,  from  a practical 
standpoint,  considering  the  present  day  railway  locomo- 
tive shops. 

Submission  of  treatment  herewith. 

Interior  body  of  freight  tenders,  new  or  old. 

1.  Remove  all  scale,  rust  and  old  paint  with  emery,  sand 
blast  or  other  means  adapted  for  this  practice,  and  apply 
one  coat  of  primer. 

2.  Glaze  or  knifing  process. 

3.  Necessary  coats  of  roughstuff  or  surfacer. 

4.  Rub  down  and  apply  two  coats  of  locomotive  finish. 

5.  Letter  and  striping,  if  customary,  and  apply  one  coat 
of  varnish. 

NOTE. — The  passenger  tenders  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  except  the  striping  and  lettering  to  be  done  in 
gold  and  given  two  coats  of  varnish. 

Interior  of  new  tenders:- — Apply  one  coat  of  mineral 
brown  mixed  with  linseed  oil. 

Interior  body  of  new  cabs,  passenger  or  freight: — Apply 
one  coat  of  primer,  putty  holes  and  apply  two  coats  of 
standard  enamel. 

Interior  body  of  old  cabs,  passenger  or  freight: — Clean 
and  apply  two  coats  of  standai'd  enamel. 

Exterior  body  of  freight  cabs,  new  or  old:  — 

1.  Remove  old  paint,  sandpaper  and  apply  one  coat  of 
primer. 

2.  Putty,  glaze  or  knifing  process. 

3.  Necessary  coats  of  roughstuff  or  surfacer. 

4.  Rub  down  and  apply  two  coats  of  locomotive  finish. 

5.  Number  and  stripe,  if  customary,  and  apply  one  coat 
of  varnish. 

NOTE. — The  exterior  of  passenger  cabs,  new  or  old,  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  except  the  striping  and 
numbering,  to  be  done  in  gold  and  given  two  coats  of 
varnish.  Yours  truly, 

G.  E.  Graham. 
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Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Buchanan,  Chairman. 

Dear  Sir: — Referring-  to*  your  letter  of  October  14,  1915, 
subject,  “Locomotive  Cabs  and  Tanks,’’  beg  to  advise  that 
our  practice  for  painting  locomotive  cabs  and  tanks  is 
as  follows:  — 

For  new  work  on  cabs  outside,  we  prime  cabs  with  lead 
primer,  then  apply  three  or  four  coats  of  some  good  sur- 
faces rub  down  with  pumice  stone,  apply  one  coat  of  en- 
gine finishing  enamel  black  and  one  coat  of  engine  finish- 
ing varnish,  except  cab  panels,  which  we  give  one  coat  of 
flat  black,  letter  and  apply  two  coats  of  varnish  over  same. 

Inside  of  cabs. — We  prime  inside  of  cab  with  one  coat 
of  oil  primer,  color  green,  putty  and  apply  one  coat  of  color 
and  varnish,  green. 

NOTE. — The  reason  we  do  not  use  the  enamel  black  on 
our  cab  panels  is  that  it  causes  the  lettering  to  crack 
and  we  would  have  to  wait  a considerable  length  of  time 
for  same  to  dry  before  lettering.  We  find  by  using  the 
fiat  black  that  we  can  save  time  by  lettering  the  same  day, 
and,  if  necessary,  varnish  and  complete  the  job  the  same 
day.  This  method,  of  course,  we  use  on  quick  jobs. 

Painting  Outside  of  Tenders. — New  Work. — When  neces- 
sary to  remove  paint,  we  use  the  sandblast.  When  con- 
venient to  do  so,  we  find  this  the  best  method  of  re- 
moving paint.  We  then  apply  one  coat  of  lead  primer, 
then  one  coat  of  surfacing  composition,  then  putty  if 
neessary,  then  two  or  three  coats  of  surfacing,  rub  doiwn 
with  pumice  stone  and  sandpaper,  then  apply  one  coat  of 
fiat  black,  letter  and  apply  two  coats  of  finishing  varnish. 
We  paint  the  bottom,  coal  space  and  deck  of  tank  with 
one  coat  of  any  good  metallic  paint.  We  do  not  paint  the 
interior  of  our  tanks  at  present,  but  I think  this  would 
be  a good  thing  to  do.  The  reason  this  is  not  carried  out, 
I think,  is  on  account  of  being  in  too  big  a hurry  to  get 
work  out  of  shop. 

NOTE. — When  doing  light  repair  work  on  our  cabs  and 
tanks  wben  the  paint  is  in  fairly  good  condition,  we  simply 
wash  off  with  soap  and  water  and  putty  and  sandpaper 
when  necessary,  then  cut  in  with  flat  black,  when  letter- 
ing is  to  be  done,  touch  up  letters  and  apply  one  or  two 
coats  of  engine  finishing  varnish. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  F.  James. 

A member  said  that  some  of  the  suggestions  made  would 
have  been  all  right  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago,  but  they 
are  too  slow  to  satisfy  modern  demands  that  a locomotive 
must  be  received  in  the  morning  and  got  out  of  the  shop 
in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Loomis  said  he  had  a good  deal  of  experience  re- 
moving paint  without  a sandblast.  They  have  tried  differ- 
ent removers,  but  find  the  oldfashioned  way  of  scraping 
is  most  effective,  as  they  must  work  while  the  other  me- 
chanics are  at  work.  They  have  a circular  specifying  the 
way  the  work  is  to  be  done,  but  are  only  able  to  give  as 
much  as  they  have  time  for. 

Mr.  Keil  said  that  no  paint  will  -withstand  the  solvents 
used  to  soften  the  water.  No  one  paint,  not  even  red  lead, 
will  stay  on  over  a week.  He  had  tested  it  on  plates  and 
found  it  to  be  fact,  and  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  tanks. 

Mr.  Gibbons  said  they  use  a treated  water  on  the  Santa 
Fe.  A calcium  carbonate  settles  out  of  the  water  and 
gives  a form  of  protection  to  the  steel.  Most  of  the 
methods  of  treating  water  gives  this  lime  scale,  which  is 
a better  protection  than  any  oil  paint  you  can  put  on. 

The  report  was  received  and  made  a part  of  the  records. 

A motion  by  Mr.  Dane  that  the  committee  be  continued 
and  instructed  to  report  at  the  next  convention  was 
adopted. 

A telegram  of  thanks  was  read  from  General  Superin- 
tendent of  M'otive  Power  R.  E.  Smith,  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  for  his  election  to  honorary  membership. 

F.  W.  Brazier,  of  the  New  York  Central,  was  called  on 
and  made  an  address,  which  was  personal  in  its  character, 
and  he  requested  that  no  notes  be  made  of  it.  He  was 
listened  to  with  close  attention  and  greeted  wih  loud 
applause  at  its  close. 

Mr.  Brill,  chairman  of  the  Information  Committee,  re- 
ported that  they  had  received  no  requests  for  information 
during  the  year. 

Discussion  on  Subject  No.  1. 

Mr.  Butts  stated  as  his  experience  that  he  had  watched 
the  wearing  quality  of  steel  roofs  and  he  found  corrosion 
started  quicker  on  roofs  that  were  sanded  than  on  oil 
painted  roofs.  Mr.  Wright  had  said  moisture  lingered  on 
horizontal  surfaces.  There  is  the  same  thing  true  of  a 
sanded  roof,  because  sand  holds  the  moisture.  After  the 
paint  has  become  hard  and  dry  there  is  a tendency  to 
crack  and  peel  in  spots.  The  only  reason  for  sanding  is 
to  protect  the  metal  from  the  cinders.  We  sand  the  turn 
of  the  roof,  but  not  the  flat  surfaces. 

Mr.  Quest  said  they  had  cars  that  had  been  sandblasted 
all  over  and  they  did  not  have  enough  paint  as  a base  be- 
fore sanding,  and  they  had  all  kinds  of  trouble.  The  only 
thing  they  could  do  was  to  dry  clean  and  repaint  and  there 
was  no  sand  used  in  repainting. 


Mr.  Miller  said  they  had  the  same  experience  on  the 
Lackawanna  with  sanded  roofs  that  Mr.  Butts  had  had 
on  the  New  York  Central.  They  had  received  some  cars 
from  car  companies  with  roofs  that  had  been  sanded  all 
over  and  they  began  to  rust  badly  in  less  than  six  months. 

Mr.  Pitard  said  something  could  be  said  both  for  and 
against  the  use  of  sand.  The  principal  objection  is  that 
sand  holds  moisture.  Some  time  ago  the  care  of  the  roofs 
on  his  road  was  put  up  to  the  terminal  man.  He  touched 
up  constantly.  Then,  in  good  weather,  they  put  on  a 
heavy  coat  of  paint  just  before  running  the  cars  out,  to- 
which  the  cinders  will  cling  and  give  a protection. 

Mr.  Greimer,  of  the  Pullman  Company,  said  they  had 
been  sanding  all  roofs,  but  his  opinion  was  that  no  sand 
should  be  used. 

Mr.  Himburg  said  that  on  some  cars,  where  as  a test 
half  the  roof  was  sanded  and  half  not  sanded,  the  sanded 
parts  rusted  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Bigelow  said  nothing  had  been  said  of  the  weather 
conditions  when  metal  should  be  painted.  We  sandblast 
a car  and  prime  it  on  a muggy  day.  He  believed  metal 
should  be  heated  enough  to  expel  all  moisture  before  it  is 
primed.  Long  before  the  moisture  shows,  it  is  present. 
If  it  were  a bright,  sunshiny  day  in  summer,  the  car  could 
be  run  into  the  sun  and  warmed  before  priming.  In  win- 
ter the  painting  should  be  done  in  a heated  shop. 

Mr.  Burn  said  the  principal  objection  they  had  found  to 
a sandblasted  surface  is  the  difficulty  of  protecting  it  with 
paint  immediately  after  cleaning.  They  clean  off  all  the 
scale  and  rust  with  a pneumatic  hammer  and  do  not  get 
any  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  sandblasting. 

Mr.  Davenport  said  the  idea  had  struck  him  that  it 
would  be  a good  plan  to  give  a car  roof  three  good  coats 
of  paint,  let  them  thoroughly  dry,  then  give  a heavy  coat 
of  paint  and  finely  powdered  asbestos  and  possibly  give 
that  a coat  of  paint. 

Mr.  Gibbons  said  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Bigelow  about 
not  painting  in  murky  weather  was  very  pertinent.  The 
same  condition  would  exist  whether  the  roof  were  sand- 
blasted or  cleaned  by  any  other  method.  It  is  up  to  the 
chemist  to  say  whether  the  steel  is  right  or  not.  There 
is  steel  made  with  the  impurities  that  cause  rust  by  elec- 
trolysis reduced  to  the  minimum.  With  a steel  free  from 
these  impurities,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  sandblast. 

Mr.  Burton  said  they  had  some  roofs  with  an  edge  on 
which  sparks  collect.  Underneath,  the  roofs  had  nearly 
rusted  through.  They  now  used  red  lead  and  roof  paint. 
He  moved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Association  not  to 
place  sand  on  the  flat  portions  of  roofs  after  painting. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Cook  offered  the  following  resolution:  — 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  association  that  the  follow- 
ing three  essential  points  are  involved  in  the  initial  treat- 
ment and  maintenance  of  steel  passenger  equipment  roofs, 
deck  screens,  deck  sash  and  ventilators  for  their  proper 
preservation. 

1.  Careful  and  thorough  prepai-ation  of  the  material  to 
be  protected. 

2.  The  selection  of  coating's  of  demonstrated  protective 
qualities. 

3.  Periodical  examination  and  treatment  at  terminal 
points. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  Query  No.  1. 

To  what  extent  is  it  necessary  to  remove  trim- 
mings from  passenger  car  equipment  undergoing 
paint  shop  treatment? 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  J.  W.  Fryer,  who  read 
the  following  paper:  — 

iMr.  President  and,  Members  of  the  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters’  Association: — 

Gentlemen: — To  what  extent  is  it  necessary  to  remove 
trimmings  from  passenger  equipment  undergoing  paint 
shop  treatment? 

The  above  subject  you  have  assigned  to  me  is  one  of 
considerable  importance.  There  is  no  certain  method  for 
handling  the  work,  for  the  treatment  that  will  prove  satis- 
factory at  one  time  will  not  answer  the  next,  although  on 
the  same  car.  I will  take  one  car  for  illustration.  A 
private  car  was  placed  in  shop  with  orders  that  it  must 
be  finished  the  same  day  by  quitting  time  without  fail. 
The  following  work  was  to  be  done: — Roof,  platform  steps 
and  all  outside  ironwork  to  be  painted:  trucks  and  all 
glass  cleaned:  outside  body  of  car  cleaned  and  renovated; 
inside  omitted.  In  a case  of  this  kind  it  is  not  necessary 
that,  the  trimmings  should  be  removed,  for  time  will  not 
permit,  and  besides  there  would  be  nothing  gained. 

Next,  I will  take  the  same  car.  where  a good  job  is  ex- 
pected, or,  for  general  painting  interior  and  exterior.  In 
a case  of  this  kind  all  trimmings  should  be  removed  before 
the  car  is  placed  in  paint  shop.  Next  we  will  take  a bag- 
gage car.  We  all  know  that  not  as  much  care  is  taken 
with  this  class  of  car  as  with  coaches,  sleepers,  diners, 
private  cars,  etc.  It  Is  not  necessary,  as  these  cars  receive 
very  rough  usage.  They  are  rarely  ever  entered,  only  by 
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road  and  shop  men,  besides  the  trimming's  are  not  very 
numerous,  and  they  usually  are  painted,  especially  after 
they  leave  the  factory  where  built.  On  the  interior  the 
guard  rails  and  deck  sash  are  about  all  that  is  necessary 
to  be  removed  on  the  inside,  and,  in  fact,  on  the  outside 
the  deck  screens  should  always  be  removed  on  all  cars 
undergoing  general  paint  shop  treatment- 
Next,  we  will  take  the  dining  car  for  general  painting, 
which  should  have  all  trimmings  removed,  but  they  were 
not.  This  was  a first-class  car  and  was  finished  accord- 
ingly. Inside  water  rubbed  and  polished,  after  car  was 
finished  in  this  manner;  then  locks,  hinges,  window 
guards,  rails,  etc.,  were  taken  off,  polished,  lacquered  and 
replaced.  The  result  was  that  fingerprints  and  smeared 
places  were  all  over  the  car  after  all  care  possible  was 
taken  to  finish  the  car  properly.  After  all  this  trouble  the 
appearance  of  the  inside  finish  was  injured  all  because 
their  part  of  the  work  was  not  done  at  the  proper  time. 

Next,  a day  coach  for  what  we  would  term  as  light  re- 
pairs, where  the  outside  of  the  car  is  touched  up,  cut  in 
and  varnished,  and  the  interior  touched  up  and  renovated. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  any  of  the  trimmings,  except 
perhaps  the  hat  racks  and  steam  pipe  shields.  The  cinder 
deflectors  and  deck  screens  should  be  removed  if  time  will 
permit.  I wish  to  make  special  mention  about  deck  sash 
and  screens.  These  two  items  are  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  trimmings  and  should  be  carefully  inspected,- 
and  also  taken  out  each  time  the  car  is  placed  in  shop  for 
general  paint  shop  treatment.  If  the  sash  are  not  taken  out 
the  carpenter  can’t  see  to  his  part  of  the  work  as  it  should 
be.  The  painter  can’t  even  clean  them  as  they  should  be, 
either  on  the  outside  or  the  edge,  and  if  not  properly 
cleaned  and  varnished  they  will  certainly  not  look  as  they 
should,  and  will  rem'ain  this  way  until  such  time  will 
permit  to  have  all  varnish  removed.  To  show  the  neces- 
sity of  having  these  sash  removed  and  at  the  proper  time, 
will  call  attention  to  car  placed  in  paint  shop  with  sash 
left  in  car.  The  painter,  for  his  convenience,  removed 
sash  and  found  nearly  all  sash  beats  loose.  About  five  of 
these  sash  were  returned  to  the  carpenter  for  repairs;  in 
fact,  the  tenons  on  one  end  of  two  of  these  sash  were 
entirely  decayed,  and  while  in  the  carpenter  shop  this  was 
discovered  by  some  of  the  men  and  large  nails  were  used 
in  place  of  the  tenons,  and ’after  all  it  was  necessary  to 
make  two  new  sash  which  should  have  been  done  before 
being  sent  to  paint  shop.  Special  watch  should  be  taken 
of  the  deck  sash  a.nd  screens  on  still  equipment.  Cinders 
will  accumulate  behind  the  screens  and  become  wet  by 
the  rains,  and  if  not  removed  the  top  part  of  lower  roof 
and  deck  will  soon  commence  to  rust  and  destroy  not  only 
the  roof,  but  also  the  lower  part  of  deck. 

Next,  the  smoker  or  combination  car.  This  car  should 
be  treated  about  the  same  as  other  day  coaches,  only 
particular  attention  should  be  given  to  see  that  the  steam 
pipe  shields  are  removed,  properly  cleaned  and  painted, 
not  only  for  appearance  but  for  cleanliness.  This  part  of 
the  trimmings  usually  is  very  dirty  from  spittle  and  to- 
bacco users  mostly.  If  these  parts  are  not  properly 
cleaned  there  is  danger  of  contracting  consumption  and 
other  diseases  of  different  kinds.  I have  not  gone  into 
details  to  mention  or  name  the  different  parts  of  the  trim- 
mings, and  do  not  think  necessary,  as  all  foremen  present 
are  familiar  with  the  trimmings  used  on  all  passenger 
equipments. 

From  an  article  I noticed  in  The  Painters  Magazine  and 
also  other  means,  I am  convinced  that  considerable  trouble 
is  caused  by  the  trimmings  not  'being  removed  at  the 
proper  time.  This  also  is  important  and  should  be  given 
some  consideration.  If  look  hinges,  sash  and  blind  lifts, 
etc.,  are  not  removed  and  properly  cleaned,  it  will  cer- 
tainly mar  the  appearance  of  the  car,  and  besides  will  save 
some  time  and  expense  trying  to  keep  varnish  and  paint 
off  same,  which  is  hard  to  get  the  men  to  do. 


Trusting  the_  above  ideas  will  be  of  some  benefit,  and  if 
so,  I will  consider  the  time  required  preparing  this  paper 
well  spent.  Other  papers  have  been  prepared  on  the  sub- 
ject by  other  members  of  the  committee,  which  no  doubt 
will  be  more  beneficial  than  the  paper  just  read.  We  are 
here  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and  exchanging  ideas  that 
will  enable  us  to  handle  our  work  to  the  best  advantage, 
not  only  for  our  own  personal  benefit,  but  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  company  we  represent.  We  owe  a great  deal 
to  them,  for  they  have  not  only  furnished  us  free  transpor- 
tation for  ourselves  and  families,  but  also  allowed  us  our 
time  while  away  and  furnished  a substitute  during  our 
absence. 


Mr.  Butts  said  he  did  not  think  cars  should  be  allowed 
to  go  through  the  shops  without  removing  the  screens. 
They  are  a nuisance  if  the  car  is  properly  ventilated.  The 
cars  should  be  so  constructed  that  there  is  no  place  for  the 
cinders  to  lodge.  It  is  our  practice  to  remove  fixtures  of 
all  kinds.  We  scarcely  ever  let  a car  go  through  the  shop 
a second  time  without  removing  the  sash 


iMr.  Quest  asked  to  get  on  record  that  a car  should  not 
go  through  the  shop  without  removing  the  sash. 

Mr.  Younger  took  the  same  position,  and  Mr.  Bigelow 
with  him.  He  said  that  a wooden  sash  will  rust 
itself  fast  to  the  metal  by  reason  of  moisture.  Hat  racks 


and  interior  trimmings  are  a nuisance  to  the  man  who  is 
even  washing  a car.  Some  of  the  smaller  fixtures  that  are 
painted  may  be  left  on.  The  principal  point  is  to  keep 
the  water  from  getting  in  back  of  the  trimmings. 

Mr.  Houser  said  he  thought  it  was  not  necessary  to  re- 
sash  in  old-style  wooden  coaches. 

Mr.  Butts  said  he  had  referred  to  all  steel  equipment, 
in  a hurried  job  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  all  the  sash 
at  every  shopping. 

Mr.  Breese  said  he  thought  all  sash  should  be  removed 
if  it  was  varnished. 


Mr.  Cook  offered  the  following  resolution: — 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  all  interior  trim- 
mings be  removed  when  a passenger  car  is  going  through 
the  paint  shop  for  class  repairs. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 


Subject  No.  2.  Headlinings  painted  white  or 
very  light  shades : How  should  they  be  treated  and 
should  they  be  varnished? 


The  first  paper  was  read  by  Theo.  Himiburg,  of  the 
Denver  and  Rno  Grande,  Denver,  Colo.,  as  follows:— 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members:— I will  attempt  to 
interpret  the  above  subject  in  as  brief  a manner  as  nos- 
sible  While  I have  experimented  to  some  extent  with 
building  up  new  and  repainting  old  head  linings  over  old 
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paint,  changing  the  colors  from  dark  to  light  shades,  also 
using  nat  color  and  enamel  or  varnish  color  alike,  I must 
say  that  good  results  can  be  obtained  with  either  flat  color 
or  varnish  color. 

I always  finish  a varnish  color  or  enameled  surface  with 
at  least  one  coat  of  pa.le  head  lining  varnish,  while  two 
coats  of  varnish  are  applied  over  flat  color. 

(Several  years  ago  I finished  up  one  head  lining  with 
enamel  and  let  it  go  without  varnishing.  The  color  was 
changed  from  a light  green  to  a dark  ivory  by  applying 
one  coat  of  flat  color,  using  plenty  of  varnish  as  a binder. 
After  the  usual  method  of  puttying  and  sandpapering  a 
coat  of  semi-enamel,  which  dried  with  very  little  gloiss, 
was  applied.  This  was  followed  up  with  a.  coat  of  varnish 
color  which  dried  with  a good  gloss.  Striping  and  orna- 
menting were  omitted.  This  car  was  shopped  again  in 
ratteen  months  and,  after  head  lining  was  washed,  I found 
that  it  would  not  pass  with  varnishing  alone,  but  had  to 
be  repainted  and  varnished  on  account  of  not  having  with- 
stood _ the  several  washings  always  necessary  between 
shopping  periods.  I brought  up  several  other  head  linings 
m the  same  way,  except  that  I finished  them  with  one 
coat  of  varnish,  and  from  this  method  good  service  was 
obtained,  except  that  it  did  not  have  a very  smooth  finish. 

Just  recently  it  wais  necessary  to  place  a new  ag’osote 
headlining  in  one  of  our  steel  coaches.  I washed  this 
head  lining  with  gasoline  to  remove  the  grease  spots  and 
primed  it  with  a lead  primer,  the  vehicle  being  one-third 
boiled  linseed  oil  and  two-thirds  turpentine.  This  was 
puttied  the  following  day,  and  after  priming  coat  stood 
torty-eight  hours  was  sandpapered  and  three  coats  of 
flat  lead,  sanded  between  coats  and  tinted  to  an  ivory 
snade,  were  applied.  I might  add  the  last  coat  was  not 
entirely  flat.  The  liquid  being’  one-third  rubbing'  varnish 
and  two-thirds  turpentine,  in  order  to  g;et  a smoother  sur- 
face  for  the  striping  and  ornamenting.  Then  two  coats 
of  clear  elastic  varnish  were  applied.  I avoid  repeating 
with  the  second  coat  of  varnish  the  following  day  when  it 
is  possible  to  do  so,  but  the  powers  that  be  •will  not  always 
permit  this. 

For  ornamenting  I prefer  a plain  gold  line  about  three- 
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sixteenths  inch  without  cornerpiece  of  any  kind.  I have 
rubbed  no  lining’s  during  the  past  several  years. 

In  building  up  a new  head  lining  surface,  if  the  material 
is  wood  veneer,  I follow  the  same  method  or  system  of 
lead  priming  and  flat  coating  mentioned  above,  except  that 
1 knife  in  one  or  more  times  if  necessary  before  flat  coats 
are  applied. 

No  doubt  most  of  us  have  been  requested  by  the  man- 
agements to  increase  our  output,  and  in  order  to  decrease 
the  shopping  period  of  each  car  shopped  for  paint,  and 
in  order  to  economize  on  account  of  the  increased  market 
prices  in  paints  and  paint  materials,  we  have  resorted  to 
the  varnish  color  method  which  is  a cheaper  way  of  doing 
work.  When  completed  it  also  has  the  appearance  of  a 
cheaper  job.  I use  the  flat  color  and  clear  varnish  sys- 
tem because  I have  always  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
superiors  who  insist  on  quality  and  something  that  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye  as  well  as  quantity. 

I might  continue  giving  you  more  of  my  experience  in 
bringing  up  a.  surface  with  patent  materials,  a number  of 
good  ones  being  on  the  market,  but  you  are  all  as  much 
or  more  familiar  with  these  systems  as  myself. 

The  second  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  F.  W. 
Bowers,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  Kent,  O.,  as  follows: — 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  'Painters’  Association. 

Gentlemen: — It  affords  me  great  pleasure,  I assure  you, 
to  be  called  upon  to  serve  as  one  of  the  committee  on 
subject  No.  2,  namely,  ’‘Head  linings  painted  white  or 
light  shades:  How  should  they  be  treated  and  should  they 
be  varnished?” 

There  are  very  likely  different  opinions  on  this  very  im- 
portant subject  as  to  head  lining  painting,  and  as  to  meth- 
ods, colors  and  protection  of  same,  for  the  many  railroads 
have  different  ideas  and  views  on  this  subject. 

The  Erie  Railroad,  whom  I am  employed  by,  in  former 
years  had  all  wood  and  pulp  head  linings  of  their  first 
class  through  line  coaches  painted  white  in  flat  colors, 
striped  and  ornamented  in  gold,  after  then  edged  in  black 
and  two  coats  of  transparent  varnish  applied.  Afterwards 
when  dry  rubbed  with  pumice  stone  and  water  and  pol- 
ished with  oil,  leaving  an  eggshell  gloss,  which  finish  was 
attractive  and  gave  the  interior  of  the  coach  a cheerful 
appearance. 

When  coaches  Came  in  paint  shop,  at  next  two  or  three 
shoppings,  the  lining  was  scrubbed  as  the  rest  of  the 
coach  and  then  repolished  with  oil.  In  some  cases,  espe- 
cially the  panels  of  the  lining,  where  the  gas  lamps  are 
situated,  which  were  somewhat  colored  by  the  heat  of  the 
lamps,  we  cut  the  striped  and  ornamentations  in  with  the 
former  flat  white  color  and  finished  same  as  in  former 
occasions  when  head  lining  was  last  painted. 

Conditions  since  then  have  changed  and  simpler  and  less 
expensive  methods  have  been  adopted,  a great  percentage 
of  the  former  decorations  are  in  part  and  in  some  cases 
wholly  eliminated,  especially  the  latter  on  second  and 
third  class  coaches. 

There  are  a.  few  roads  that  still  adhere  to  head  linings 
being  painted  white,  but  many  of  them  changed  to  differ- 
ent shades  of  green,  terra  cotta,  salmon,  blue,  etc.,  which, 
with  some  decorations  and  a varnish  finish,  to  my  judg- 
ment gives  the  same  an  equally  attractive  appearance  as 
the  white  painted  head  linings.  While  the  most  of  rail- 
roads adhere  to  the  varnish  finish,  some  few  have  dis- 
pensed with  same,  applying  paint  in  an  enamel  form  or  a 
color  varnish  instead,  in  order  to  eliminate  varnishing  of 
same.  Also  the  discontinuance  of  striping  and  ornamen- 
tation. 

In  answering  the  subject  and  basing  my  judgment  from 
an  economical  as  well  as  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  I 
firmly  believe  that  head  linings  that  are  painted  white 
or  light  shades  should  be  varnished. 

Mr.  MoIIendorf  said  they  are  painting  their  head  linings 
with  enamel  and  found  they  can  get  along  cheaper  with 
as  good  results.  Some  of  these  cars  have  been  out  two 
years  and  have  been  washed  three  times. 

Mr.  Butts  said  that  their  officials  decided  on  a light 
French  gray  lining.  He  had  little  faith  in  the  durability 
of  a varnish  color,  but  he  had  used  a color  of  this  kind 
which  had  been  'highly  recommended  with  satisfaction 
that  had  lasted  three  years.  Ordinary  varnish  color  will 
not  stand  shop  cleaning.  We  have  abandoned  gold  stripes 
on  everything  but  special  cars.  It  is  impractical  to  put  a 
stripe  on  a varnish  color. 

(Mr.  Miller  asked  how  often  the  head  linings  are  cleaned 
at  terminal  points. 

Mr.  Butts  replied  three  or  four  times  between  shops. 

Mr.  Miller  said  you  can  get  the  same  results  with  a 
flat  color. 

Mr.  Houser  said  a varnished  head  lining  can  be  used 
four  or  five  years. 

One  member  said  that  when  necessary  they  use  a reno- 
vator. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  suggested  get- 
ting out  of  the  rut,  and  trying  something  entirely  outside 
of  the  ordinary  practice  in  head  linings.  He  had  seen 
an  item  about  the  use  of  wall  paper  on  the  sides  of  some 


Burlington  dining  cars,  and  if  this  material  is  applicable 
to  the  sides,  why  might  it  not  be  less  expensive  and 
equally  as  good  as  painted  head  linings  for  passenger 
cars?  It  could  be  pasted  on  muslin,  if  necessary.  At  the 
recent  wall  paper  show  in  New  York  he  had  seen  a var- 
nished surface  paper  that  could  be  scrubbed  without  in- 
jury and  another  paper  having  an  enamel  finish  in  white 
and  light  colors  that  could  be  washed  with  a sponge  with- 
out injuring  the  surface.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  strip 
off  the  old  paper  and  hang  a fresh  paper  of  this  character 
than  to  repaint  or  revarnish  an  old  head  lining.  At  any 
rate,  the  suggestion  might  be  worth  experimenting  on. 

Mr.  Copp  said  their  practice  was  to  paint  two  coats  and 
cover  it  with  varnish.  They  believe  this  well  stand  clean- 
ing better  than  other  methods,  but  they  are  trying  out 
an  enamel  finish. 

Mr.  Gearhart  asked  if  any  one  had  any  information 
about  the  dining  cars  on  the  Burlington  that  had  been 
papered.  Their  dining  cars  have  been  ornamented  and 
are  cleaned  a second  time.  Their  ordinary  cars  are  not 
striped.  They  don’t  clean  them,  but  give  them  a coat 
of  paint  every  time  the  car  is  shopped  and  stipple  it. 

iMr.  Butts  said  he  had  a bathroom  coated  with  a wash- 
able varnished  tile  paper  that  he  had  scrubbed  every 
year  for  six  years. 

Mr.  Himburg  said  the  paper  in  the  Burlington  dinjng 
cars  was  only  a narrow  strip  about  eighteen  inches  wide. 

Mr.  Gearhart  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  any  general 
sense  of  opinions,  since  the  practice  of  ornamentation 
varied  so  much  on  different  roads. 

Mr.  Gibbons  offered  the  following  resolution: — 

Resolved,  That  the  advisability  of  varnishing  head  lin- 
ings painted  a light  color  should  be  governed  by  the  class 
of  service  the  car  is  expected  to  be  used  in  and  the  nature 
of  the  ornamentation  desired. 

Mr.  MoIIendorf  said  the  durability  of  the  enamel  would 
depend  on  the  lighting  method  employed,  whether  elec- 
tricity, gas  or  kerosene  lamps. 

Mr.  Gibbons  thought  the  question  of  finish  or  ornamenta- 
tion depended  very  much  on  the  demands  of  the  traveling 
public  who  use  the  cars. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Bane  said  that  during  the  year  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  a painter  in  India  which  he  read  as  follows:— 

A New  Member  from  India. 

230  Beawar  Road, 

Ajmere  Rajputana,  India,  May  5,  1916. 

Dear  Sir: — I have  forwarded  by  money  order  by  thie 
week’s  English  mail  $6.50,  and  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  acknowledge  receipt  by  return  post.  Through  being 
a subscriber  of  the  American  Painters  Magazine  I be- 
came acquainted  with  the  work  and  aims  of  your  society, 
and  these  finally  decided  me  upon  seeking  membership. 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  letter  dated  January  20,  1916. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  Macdonald,  Foreman  Painter, 

B.  B.  & C.  I.  R.,  Ajmere  Central  Shops. 

President  Hengeveld  appointed  Messrs.  Copp,  Cook  and 
Bowers  as  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

He  also  appointed  the  following  Committee  on  the  Place 
of  Next  Meeting: — Messrs.  MoIIendorf,  Burton  and  Houser. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was 

Query  No.  2.  How  does  the  hot  water  and  oil 
method  of  clearing  locomotives  at  round  houses 
affect  the  painted  parts? 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  W.  A.  Buchanan,  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  who  read  the  follow- 
ing paper: — 

In  reply  to  query  No.  2,  ‘‘How  does  hot  water  and  oil 
method  of  cleaning  locomotives  at  round  houses  affect  the 
painted  parts?”  In  the  first  place,  allow  me  to  correct 
a mistaken  idea  regarding  the  use  of  hot  water.  The  tem- 
perature of  water  used  is  about  90  degrees  Fahrenheit.  By 
the  time  it  reaches  the  surface  to  be  cleaned  it  has  been 
reduced  to  70  degrees  or  less,  and  by  reason  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  nozzle  it  is  discharged  from  it  reaches  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  a spray  instead  of  a solid  stream. 

After  two  years  of  continued  use  at  East  Buffalo  round- 
house we  have  failed  to  discover  any  case  where  it  has 
in  any  way  scaled  the  varnish  in  the  least.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  indications  of  wear  from  friction,  etc. 

The  whole  system  is  like  any  other  process  of  work;  It 
must  be  used  properly,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  a 
man  in  charge  Who  inspects  all  engines  cleaned.  The 
results  obtained  since  its  installation  are  reasonably  sat- 
isfactory. It  has  reduced  the  cost  of  cleaning  engines 
from  a total  of  $1.25  per  engine,  old  method,  to  about  35 
cents  per  engine,  new  method,  and  instead  of  only  clean- 
ing 25  per  cent,  of  the  power  each  day.  we  find  that  at 
least  SO  per  cent,  of  them  reach  the  inside  of  the  round- 
house free  from  dirt. 

In  addition  to  the  points  covered,  as  to  cost  and  methods, 
much  more  can  be  said  relative  to  the  merits  of  this 
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cleaning  device  on  the  lines  of  safety  and  better  operation 
of  power  thus  handled. 

The  thoroughness  of  this  cleaning  process  makes  more 
visible  for  inspection  of  defective  parts  of  the  locomotive 
that  otherwise  would  not  be  discovered  and  reported  by 
engine  or  tank  inspector,  due  to  parts  being  heavily  coated 
with  grease. 

We  And  from  our  experience  the  springs  and  spring 
rigging  receive  a certain  amount  of  spray  lubrication, 
which  is  a life-prolonging  feature  never  given  a thought 
until  this  device  was  put  to  use. 

We  have  never  traced  a hot  box  condition  to  locomotive 
or  tenders  due  to  washing  engines,  and  during  that  time 
we  have  washed  on  the  Buffalo'  Division  over  100,000  loco- 
motives. 

The  interior  of  the  engine  cab  is  given  a bath  every  fif- 
teen days  or  oftener  if  required.  The  oil  holes  on  motion 
work  are  kept  free  from  grit,  cinders  and  gummy  sub- 
stances that  plug  and  retard  lubrication. 

Another  good  point  in  favor  of  the  washing  system  is 
the  clean  condition  locomotives  come  to  engine  houses  for 
-work  and  attention.  The  workmen  are  not  required  to 
clean  up  locomotive  parts  with  their  clothing  by  coming 
in  contact  with  dirt  and  grease  coated  parts  of  machin- 
ery, and  more  rapid  repairs  can  be  made  with  better 
feeling  all  around. 

I am  informed  that  the  Federal  inspectors  have  given 


very  favorable  comment  of  it,  and  are  recommending  its 
use  to  railroads  in  general. 

Mr.  Burton  said  he  had  been  asked  whether  the  hot 
water  method  would  hurt  the  paint,  and  he  had  given  the 
opinion  that  it  would  not,  and  was  glad  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
said  it  would  not.  The  trouble  they  feared  was  that  of 
hurting  somebody.  'There  was  fear  that  they  might  burn 
or  scald  somebody  and  cause  personal  injury,  for  which 
the  company  would  be  liable. 

Mr.  Bush  said  they  had  used  the  method  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  Hudson  for  two  years  with  very  good  results, 
and  he  never  saw  better  looking  engines. 

Fred  W.  Wright  said  they  had  been  using  this  for  some 
time  on  the  Michigan  Central,  but  caution  was  needed  to 
see  there  was  not  too  much  force  or  too  much  oil. 

Mr.  Gibbons  said  he  believed  in  keeping  the  locomotives 
as  good  looking  as  any  part  of  the  trains.  He  asked  if 
the  spray  lubricates  the  springs?  Does  it  not  leave  an  oil 
on  the  varnished  parts?  In  regard,  to.  the  cost,  there  was 
no  saving  to  the  road  in  the  end.  He  believed  a dry  piece 
Of  waste  will  remove  the  dirt  and  dust  as  quickly  as  a 
spray,  and  not  put  anything  on  the  varnish  that  will  be  a 
detriment.  We  have  a cleaning  system  that  has  reduced 
the  cost  and  leaves  the  engines  better  looking.  I can 
conceive  of  this  hot  water  and  oil  system  as  toeing  of 
great  value  in  cleaning  running  gear  and  trucks,  'but  on 
varnished  parts  I will  not  concede  this  until  it.  has  been 
demonstrated. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  the  invention  was  never  intended  for 
any  part  of  the  engine  above  the  running  board. 

Mr.  Miller  said  that  if  the  appliance  was  not  used  cor- 
rectly it  was  a great  annoyance.  Recently  we  have  found 
it  practicable  to  occasionally  give  the  passenger  locomo- 


tives a wiping  with  dry  waste  and  then  go  on  with  the 
spraying  method.  It  was  a splendid  thing  to  use  below  the 
running  boards. 

Mr.  Carter  said  that  with  hot  water  Ahey  have  to  re- 
paint at  every  shopping,  but  with  dry  wiping  they  do  not. 
If  it  takes  two  painters  eight  hours  to  do  a job  of  cleaning 
any  material  put  on  strong  enough  to  clean  will  injure  the 
paint  if  not  entirely  removed. 

Mr.  Glass  said  he  thought  this  system  -was  injurious  to 
the  varnish.  The  fume  from  the  spray  gets  over  the  tank 
and  destroys  the  luster  of  the  varnish.  It  costs  now  twice 
as  much  to  clean  an  engine  off  and  revarnish  as  it  did 
before  they  used  the  system. 

Mr.  James  said  they  had  got  good  results  on  the  wheels 
and  running  parts,  but  found  it  injurious  to  varnish. 

Mr.  Breese  said  they  had  used  it,  having  a man  following 
up  the  spray  and  rinsing,  and  this  does  away  with  the 
bad  results. 

Mr.  Bush  said  that  the  success  of  the  method  depended 
entirely  on  the  installation. 

Mr.  Quest  said: — We  have  one  of  those  plants  and  I have 
found  that  the  spray  system  does  obscure  the  luster  of  the 
varnish.  It  would  also  be  a detriment  to.  an  old  wooden 
paneled  cab.  He  wanted  to  go  on  record  that  this  system 
of  cleaning  was  good  for  the  machinery  parts  but  bad 
for  the  paint. 

Mr.  Keil  said  this  system  left  a deposit  on  the  surface 


that  was  impossible  to  clean  off.  We  have  abolished  this 
crude  oil  system  on  that  account. 

IMr.  Gibbons  moved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Associa- 
tion that  the  hot  water  and  oil  method  of  cleaning  locomo- 
tives is  successful  for  the  running  parts  but  detrimental 
for  the  varnish  surface  of  cabs,  tanks,  domes,  etc. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Gibbons  read  the  following  essay: — 

This  Association’s  views  of  the  volume  of  rail- 
way legislation  in  its  effect  on  the  business  of  the 
country. 

In  the  following  article  the  writer  has  endeavored  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  effects  that  the  vast  volume  of 
railway  legislation  has  had  upon  the  general  business  of 
the  country  from  the  viewpoint  of  a class  of  railroad  em- 
ployes who-  are  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
nation  and  the  several  communities  in  which  they  live,  and 
who  recognize  the  fact  that  the  general  scheme  of  railway 
legislation  is  not  only  just,  but  is  as  necessary  as  the 
“blue  sky  laws’’  passed  by  several  States  to  protect  the 
unophisticated  investors  from  the  machinations  of  the  dis- 
honest promoter.  Daws  that  protect  the  public  from  dis- 
crimination also  protect  the  railroads  from  the  demands 
for  retoates  made  by  “big  business,’’  and  have  injured  no 
legitimate  business,  but  have  accentuated  the  value  to  the 
country  and  taught  the  people  to  appreciate  the  services 
of  real  roadroad  builders  like  James  J.  Hill  and  Edward 
P.  Ripley. 

Many  of  the  men  who  have  advocated  stringent  regula- 
tion of  the  railroads  are  honest  and  have  given  expression 
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to  their  conviction  after  careful  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  a certain  class  of  politicians  who  are  ever  ready 
to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  hope  that 
they  may  ride  into  power  on  the  wave  of  discontent  they 
help  to  create,  took  advantage  of  the  state  of  political 
unrest  that  prevails  in  our  country,  magnified  the  real 
grievance  and  multiplied  the  imaginary  ones  until  some 
of  the  people  thought  the  panacea  of  all  their  social  and 
political  ills  was  the  confiscation  or  annihilation  of  the 
railroad  companies.  The  multiplicity  of  the  rate-making 
and  regulating  commissions,  the  ignorance  of  some  of 
them  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  railroad  business, 
the  clamorous  cry  of  the  demagogue,  the  selfish  demands 
of  near-sighted  shippers,  all  had  a tendency  to  create  dis- 
trust in  the  minds  of  the  investor  as  to  the  security  of 
funds  invested  in  railway  stocks  and  bonds,  and  made 
it  impossible  to  obtain  the  money  necessary  to  make  ex- 
tensions or  purchase  equipment  to  take  care  of  the  natural 
growth  of  the  business  in  the  territory  which  they  served. 

The  first  to  feel  the  disturbed  condition  of  railroad  busi- 
ness were  the  railway  employes,  then  the  retail  merchants 
whose  customers  could  not  meet  their  bills,  next  the  whole- 
sale houses  and  finally  the  manufacturers  and  producers. 
The  following  statistics,  compiled  from  the  Railway  Age- 
Gazette,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  great  loss  suffered  by  the 
eountry  in  a few  of  the  industries  depending  upon  the 
railroads  for  their  business: — 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper,  the  years  1905,  1906  and 
1907  will  be  compared  to  1913,  1914  and  1915,  because  the 
first  period  represents  the  three  years  just  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  anti-railroad  agitation  and  the  last  three 
years  represent  the  period  in  which  it  reached  its  climax 
and  began  to  recede,  and  also  because  they  are  the  years 
wherein  we  can  secure  figures  that  come  nearer  being  com- 
parative than  any  other.  Rut  in  this  we  give  the  advantage 
to  the  last  period  because  the  figures  obtainable  only  give 
the  output  of  manufacturing  plants  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  during  1905,  1906  and  1907,  while  for  the  years 
1913,  1914  and  1915  they  include  all  equipment  built  in  rail- 
way shops  as  well  as  the  manufacturing  plants.  In  ap- 
proximating the  cost  we  have  obtained  figures  from  some 
of  the  railroads  who  have  purchased  equipment  during 
both  of  the  periods  given. 

Freight  Equipment  Built. 


Year.  No.  of  cars. 

1905  165,155 

1906  240,503 

1907  284,188 


Total 689.846 


Year.  No.  of  cars. 

1913  207,684 

1914  104,541 

1915  74,112 


Total 386,337 


As  refrigerator,  furniture,  box,  stock,  gondola,  flat  and 
tank  cars  cost  from  $800  to  $1,975,  the  average  of  $1,100  per 
car  is  conservative,  thus  the  cost  of  freight  equipment  pur- 
chased would  be:— 


In  1905,  1906  and  1907 $758,830,600 

In  1912,  1914  and  1915 424,970,700 


In  1905,  1906  and  1907 $415,515,000 

In  1913,  1914  and  1915  202,519,000 

Loss  on  this  class  of  business $212,996,000 


Total  loss  of  trade  to  the  country  on  these  three  items 
alone  would  be  $547,213,385. 

When  we  consider  that  in  1905,  1906  and  up  to  September, 
1907,  all  the  railroad  shops  of  the  country  were  working 
full  time  with  a large  force  of  men,  and  in  1913,  1914  and 
first  half  of  1915  many  of  the  railroad  shops  were  prac- 
tically closed  down  for  months  at  a time  and  all  depart- 
ments working  short  time. 

The  purchase  of  all  other  supplies  reduced  to  the  min- 
imum, and  the  fact  that  in  the  last  three  years  only  5,536 
miles  of  new  railroad  extensions  were  built,  as  against 
15,223  miles  in  the  years  1905,  1906  and  1907;  that  on  June 
30,  1907,  there  were  1,672,074  employes,  while 'on  the  same 
date  in  1915  there  were  only  1,567,700  railroad  employes  in 
the  United  States.  A very  low  estimate  of  the  direct  busi- 
ness loss  to  the  country  in  purchases  and  wages  to  em- 
ployes has  averaged  $500,000,000  a year,  or  a total  of  one 
and  one-half  billions  of  dollars  in  the  three  years.  Oh, 
what  a costly  war! 

In  spite  of  the  increased  mileage  and  the  natural  growth 
of  the  business  of  the  country,  104,374  men  were  deprived 
of  the  positions  that  they  had  on  the  railroads  in  1907. 
In  spite  of  the  great  saving  this  appears  to  be  on  its  face 
for  the  railroads,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1915  there  were 
20,143  miles  of  railroads  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  as 
against  317  at  the  close  of  the  year  1907,  and  yet,  during 
this  period  of  depression  upon  railroads  our  country  has 
been  blessed  with  good  crops,  the  foreign  wars  have 
created  an  unusual  demand  for  the  products  of  our  farms, 
mines  and  factories,  prices  have  soared  and  the  expense 
of  operation  has  increased.  The  railroads  have  used  up 
all  their  available  material,  their  equipment  and  track 
has  been  worked  to  the  limit  and  must  be  renewed  if  the 
business  of  the  country  is  to  be  handled  properly. 

The  indirect  loss  to  the  country  is  immeasurable.  Ow’ing 
to  the  lack  of  funds  to  purchase  equipment  and  build  ter- 
minal facilities,  many  of  our  lines  have  become  blockaded 
in  the  last  six  months  due  to  the  rush  of  war  munitions 
to  the  East.  In  the  West  the  loss  of  the  country  left  un- 
developed can  be  partially  appreciated  by  a perusal  of  the 
following  items  clipped  from  the  Topelka  Daily  State 
J ournal  :— 

Osborne,  Kan.,  March  4,  1916. 

On  account  of  poor  facilities  for  transportation  in  the 
past  farmers  from  other  sections  of  the  State  have 
fought  shy  of  Osborne  county.  Since  work  has  started 
on  the  Salina  Northern  the  land  business  of  this  coun- 
try has  taken  a jump.  Eight  of  the  largest  farms 
have  been  sold  recently  and  many  more  sales  are  pend- 
ing. One  of  the  largest  deals  made  was  the  sale  of 
a farm  by  Layton  Brothers  to  several  Osborne  county 
men  for  nearly  $35,000  cash.  This  is  more  than  $60 
per  acre.  (Note. — The  writer  understands  that  a few 
years  ago  land  in  Osborne  county  sold  for  $10  an  acre.) 


Loss  in  this  class  of  business $333,859,900 

Passenger  Train  Cars  Built. 


Year.  No.  of  cars. 

1905  2,551 

1906  3,167 

1907  5,457 


No.  of  cars. 
3,296 
3,691 

1915 1,949 


Year. 

1913.. 

1914.. 


Total 11,175  Total 8,936 

As  the  cost  of  baggage  and  mail  cars  run  from  $7,000  to 
$9,000,  coaches  and  chair  cars  from  $10,000  to  $14,000,  com- 
posite and  diners  from  $16,000  to  $23,000,  a fair  average  per 
car  would  be  $11,500.  Thus  the  cost  of  passenger  train 
oars  built  would  be  as  follows: — 


In  1905,  1906  and  1907 $1,285,125 

In  1913,  1914  and  1915 927,640 


Loss  on  passenger  equipment $357,485 

This,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  transcontinental  lines 
were  compelled  to  order  new  equipment  in  order  to  take 
care  of  the  anticipated  business  incident  to  the  great 
world’s  fairs  given  in  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego,  Cal., 
in  1915  to  commemorate  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Locomotives  Built. 


No.  of 

Year.  locomotives. 

1905  5,491 

1906  6,952 

1907  7,362 


No.  of 

Year.  locomotives. 

1913  5,332 

1914  2,235 

1915  2, OSS 


Total 19,805  Total 9,652 

The  cost  of  smaller  type  of  engines  run  from  $12,000  to 
$16,000,  consolidated,  Mikado,  Saute  Fe,  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific type  from  $20,000  to  $29,000,  'Mallet  type  from  $32,000 
to  $38,000.  A conservative  average  cost  would  be  $21,000, 
thus  the  cost  of  locomotives  built  would  be  as  follows: — 


Covert,  Kan.,  March  S,  1916. 

This  inland  town  in  Osborne  county  has  a show  of 
getting  the  Salina  Northern  Railroad  before  the  close 
of  1916.  From  1885  to  1S90  the  town  had  several  live 
business  houses,  including  a newspaper.  When  the 
Union  Pacific  built  their  line  from  Salina  to  Lincoln, 
Plainsville  and  other  towns  started  up  and  Covert 
went  back.  Since  work  commenced  on  the  Salina 
Northern,  Covert  has  awakened  up.  Her  people  have 
pledged  the  promoters  and  builders  all  they  asked. 
Recently  a $25,000  school  building  has  been  completed 
and  a charter  for  a bank  has  been  applied  for,  and 
they  stand  ready  to  build  an  elevator  and  put  up  a 
lumber  yard.  (Note. — The  Salina  Northern  built  thirty- 
six  miles  of  track  in  1915.) 

How  many  towns  and  counties  in  our  country  are  lying 
dormant  or  going  back  because  of  the  lack  of  confidence 
of  men  with  capital  in  the  future  ability  of  the  railroads 
to  pay  a reasonable  return  on  the  investment? 

For  fifty  years  the  policy  of  our  government  has  been 
to  levy  a tariff  on  imports  sufficient  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  and  workingman  from  competition  of  the 
cheap  labor  and  products  of  foreign  countries.  The  degree 
of  protection  necessary  has  been  the  only  difference  of 
opinion  among  our  statesmen. 

The  railway  companies  and  their  more  than  one  and  a 
half  million  employes  are  not  asking  for  a protective  tariff, 
but  are  earnestly  pleading  for  a tariff  sufficient  to  pay  a 
living  wage  to  the  employes  and  a fair  interest  on  the 
money  invested. 

Let  us  hope  that  out  of  the  chaos  that  has  brought  the 
railroads  of  our  country  to  the  verge  of  financial  disaster 
there  will  be  an  evolution  that  will  place  them  on  a firmer 
business  basis  and  that  the  people  will  have  a better  and 
clearer  appreciation  of  their  work.  That  we  are  justified 
in  this  hope  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  after  hearing  evidence  from  all 
interested  parties  and  carefully  studying  the  situation 
from  all  angles,  have  given  the  railroads  an  increased 
rate  on  freight  and  passenger  business.  The  immediate 
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response  of  the  weakened  pulse  of  the  business  of  the 
country  to  this  stimulant  ought  to  show  the  most  obtuse 
politicians  that  the  railroads  serve  the  same  function  to 
the  business  body  of  our  country  as  the  arteries  and  veins 
do  the  human  body,  and  if  they  become  diseased  and  con- 
gested by  lack  of  proper  nourishment,  the  entire  physical 
condition  of  the  body  itself  is  weakened. 

Many  will  honestly  contend  that  railroad  officials  were 
alone  to  blame  for  the  evils  that  brought  about  govern- 
ment regulation  of  the  transportation  companies.  Be  this 
true  or  false,  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  governmental 
regulation  of  railroad  business  is  a permanent  fixture  in 
our  country.  The  wise  railroad  officials  recognize  this 
fact  and  are  honestly  trying  to  comply  with  the  orders 
of  the  various  commissions  under  whose  jurisdiction  their 
lines  may  come.  Knowing  this  to  be  true,  the  people 
should  be  fair  and  employ  specialists  who  can  be  depended 
upon  to  make  a correct  diagnosis  and  prescribe  the  proper 
remedy,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  an  injury  to  one 
class  is  a menace  to  all. 

The  paper  was  received  with  loud  applause. 

On  motion  the  convention  adjourned  at  12.30. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  convention  was  cailed  to  order  at  9.45  a.  m.,  and  Mr. 
Cook  at  once  moved  a special  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Gibbons  for  his  very  able  paper. 

The  first  thing  taken  up  was 

Subject  No.  4.  How  should  the  shopping  of 
passenger  cars  for  classified  repairs  be  handled, 
and  by  whom? 

The  first  paper,  by  Henry  Polhemus,  Erie  Railroad, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  read  as  follows: — 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters’  Association. 

Gentlemen  :^This  subject  has  often  occurred  to  me  as  to 
the  proper  method  and  authority  for'  shopping  cars. 

The  present  system  is  bad,  and  very  poor  judgment  is 
used.  Some  thirty  years  ago,  when  I served  my  appren- 
ticeship, the  company  I worked  for  shopped  their  cars 
after  they  had  been  in  service  from  six  to  eight  months 
for  touching  up  and  refinishing,  but  as  time  rolled  by 
most  all  roads  seemed  to  have  lost  pride  in  the  appearance 
of  their  equipment,  until  now  there  seems  to  be  no  length 
of  time  in  which  equipment  should  remain  in  service  before 
it  is  shopped  for  general  repairs. 

At  the  present  time  equipment  is  placed  in  service  after 
a general  shopping,  and  after  each  trip  it  is  wiped  off  with 
dry  waste,  sometimes  dipping  the  waste  into  the  oil  box. 
This  is  bad  practice.  Continuing  this  practice  for  a year 
or  more,  rubbing  the  dirt  into  the  surface,  dries  out  all  the 
elastic  qualities.  This  practice  carried  on  so  long  kills 
the  life  of  the  finish  and  puts  the  equipment  in  condition 
for  shopping  much  sooner  than  necessary. 

■If  the  proper  practice  had  been  applied  at  the  terminal 
to  prolong  the  life  of  the  finish  by  using  a good  oil  cleaner 
once  in  six  months,  rubbing  the  surface  with  a bead  scrub 
brush  or  curled  hair,  removing  all  the  dirt  and  wiping 
thoroughly  with  dry  waste,  this  practice  will  keep  the 
body  in  a more  suitable  condition  for  wiping  with  dry 
waste  between  the  oil  cleaning  periods.  If  this  method 
was  put  in  force  and  carried  out  to  the  letter  the  shopping 
period  would  be  more  easily  determined.  Equipment  taken 
care  of  in  this  manner  would  be  less  expensive  to  refinish, 
and  it  would  not  need  shopping  under  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  months,  providing  a good  grade  of  varnish  was  used 
to  finish  the  body. 

Equipment  kept  in  this  condition  would  need  an  expert 
to  determine  the  shopping  period,  owing  to  the  good  con- 
dition of  the  finish,  but  the  condition  and  looks  of  most 
of  the  railway  equipment  of  the  present  day  needs  a joint 
inspection,  consisting  of  an  expert  painter  and  carpenter, 
to  determine  the  shopping  period. 

Comparing  the  present-day  appearance  of  the  equipment 
with  that  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  shopping  of  equip- 
ment should  be  done  in  a systematic  way  by  an  inspector, 
and  a painter  would  be  preferred,  using  his  best  judgment 
to  get  the  bad  cars  through  the  shop  first.  At  the  present 
time  the  transportation  department  sends  the  cars  to  the 
shop  for  general  repairs,  regardless  of  their  condition. 
Very  often  cars  get  into  the  shop  which  should  remain 
in  service  from  six  to  twelve  months  longer  and  are 
stripped  and  scrubbed  before  the  mistake  is  discovered. 
This  is  poor  management  and  could  be  avoided  by  employ- 
ing a good  inspector,  with  a saving  of  considerable  expense 
to  the  company.  • 

The  second  paper  was  read  by  James  Allen,  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  Read  vi  lie,  Mass.,  as 
follows:  — 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters’  Association. 

Gentlemen:— How  should  cars  be  handled  and  by  whom 
classified  for  repairs?  I will  say  by  those  in  a measure 
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held  responsible  for  the  service  of  cars  turned  out  of  the 
paint  shop — that  one,  the  master  painter. 

He  has  a complete  record  of  the  condition  of  the  paint 
and  varnish  on  all  cars  having  gone  through  the  paint 
shop  at  various  times.  He  is  familiar  with  the  application 
of  paints  and  varnishes,  also  their  sensitive  powers. 

It  is  true  that  classified  repairs  says  “Do  so  and  so.” 
Outside  of  cars  burned  off  this  means  but  little,  for  in 
certain  classified  repairs  we  find  them  after  cars  have 
been  cleaned  up  to  be  in  much  worse  condition  than  was 
visible  to  the  eye  when  ordered  into  paint  shop. 

All  cars  sent  to  the  paint  shop,  outside  of  those  which 
are  to  be  burned  off,  there  is  more  or  less  judgment  to  be 
exercised,  regardless  of  certain  classified  repairs  desig- 
nated, to  run  cars  through  paint  shop,  and  in  some  few 
instances,  instead  of  undergoing  light  repairs,  we  find 
after  car  was  cleaned  up  it  was  in  such  bad  condition  that 
it  necessitated  repainting  over  old  paint. 

I must  mention  one  fact,  which  is  very  common  on  a few 
roads — that  one,  on  new  equipment.  Where  car  is  as- 
signed to  road  it  is  put  into  service,  and  because  it  is  new 
is  run  eighteen  to  twenty  months  and  then  returned  to  the 
paint  shop  with  the  idea  in  view  of  undergoing  light  clas- 
sification repairs.  We  find  after  car  has  been  scrubbed  up 
the  varnish  was  so  badly  deteriorated,  color  badly  faded 
and  cracked,  while  ornamentation,  numbering  and  strip- 
ing were  partly  removed  during  the  process  of  scrubbing 
car. 

Had  this  car  been  sent  to  paint  shop  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  or  nine  months’  service  it  would  have  been  cleaned 
up  nicely  and  could  have  been  touched  up  and  varnished 
at  a very  little  expense  in  a few  days.  At  the  same  time 
the  roof  could  have  been  taken  care  of,  which  means  abso- 
lute protection  to  your  head  lining.  Car  in  question  would 
then  be  in  good  condition  for  a long  grind,  and  if  abso- 
lutely necessary  could  continue  in  service  for  thirty 
months,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  you  would 
find  car  in  75  per  cent,  better  condition  than  when  it  was 
returned  to  the  paint  shop  after  its  first  eighteen  to  twenty 
months’  service. 

You  will  notice,  for  the  first  eighteen  to  twenty  months’ 
service,  the  car  in  question  was  held  out  of  service  eight 
to  ten  days  for  repainting,  while  on  the  other  hand,  where 
car  was  handled  properly,  it  would  only  have  'been  out  of 
service  from  four  to  six  days  in  thirty-eight  months’  serv- 
ice, with  a gain  of  eight  to  twelve  months  more  service 
for  at  least  75  per  cent,  less  money,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  the  thirty-eight  months’  service  would  still  be  in  better 
condition  by  over  50  per  cent,  than  its  first  eighteen  to 
twenty  months’  service.  There  is  a reason  for  this,  and 
no  one  could  better  explain  it  than  the  one  at  the  head 
of  your  paint  department. 

Now  the  point  in  view  is  this:^Who  is  more  able  to  judge 
the  condition  of  cars  for  paint  shop  than  those  who  direct 
their  painting  and  varnishing?  He  knows,  after  a certain 
expiration  of  time,  the  condition  of  cars  without  even 
seeing  them,  owing  to  his  familiarity  with  certain  sur- 
faces, colors  and  varnishes  used  in  his  department,  quality 
of  goods  determining  length  of  service,  together  with  the 
condition  under  which  they  were  put  through  while  in 
paint  shop.  He  also  knows,  if  he  could  call  in  cars  at  a 
certain  period  and  were  allowed  to  proceed  on  this  plan,  he 
could  keep  up  his  equipment  with  less  men,  less  track 
capacity  and  considerable  less  expense,  and  with  greater 
ease  than  to  have  one  call  in  cars  for  classified  repairs 
who  simply  is  governed  by  length  of  time. 

All  cars  that  shine  after  leaving  paint  shop  is  no  indica- 
tion of  equal  service. 

The  third  paper  was  read  by  Martin  L.  Shaffer,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  Newark,  N.  J.,  as  follows: — 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters’  Association: — 

Gentlemen: — I have  been  assigned  Subject  No.  4.  “How 
should  the  shopping  of  passenger  cars  for  classified  repairs 
to  handled,  and  by  whom?” 

The  shopping  of  passenger  car  equipment  should  be  left 
to  the  master  painter  in  charge,  inasmuch  as  the  classify- 
ing of  the  equipment  is  governed  by  the  condition  of  the 
paint.  He  is  the  one  who  must  be  in  constant  touch  with 
the  situation,  making  periodical  Inspections,  and  is  conse- 
quently familiar  with  the  stability  of  the  repairs  previously 
given  to  the  car.  Therefore  he  can  most  efficiently  judge 
the  proper  classification  needed  in  each  instance. 

You  have  no  doubt  learned  from  past  experience,  in  many 
cases  where  instructions  have  been  given  by  some  one  in 
higher  authority  to  give  a car  light  repairs,  when  it  really 
required  better  attention,  with  nothing  more  in  view  than 
to  place  the  car  in  service  a few  days  in  advance  of  its 
allotted  time;  it  might  last  only  about  six  months,  whereas 
had  this  work  been  left  to  the  foreman  painter  and  handled 
properly,  the  car  could  have  remained  in  service  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  months.  Work  of  this  character  only 
reflects  upon  the  ability  of  the  master  painter. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  no  two  cars  are 
identical,  any  one  having  only  a general  knowledge  of  how 
the  car  should  be  turned  out  is  not  really  capable  of  judg- 
ing the  needs  of  same,  and  should  therefore  leave  this 
part  of  the  work  to  the  foreman  painter,  in  view  of  his 
having  under  his  supervision  only  this  one  point. 
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/Mr.  Houser  said  that  on  the  Cumberland  Valley  he  does 
the  shopping  of  cars,  and  he  does  not  know  what  he  would 
do  if  the  privilege  were  taken  from  him.  He  also  assigns 
the  cars  for  the  different  trains. 

Mr.  Butts  said  he  believed  every  practical  man  in  the 
room  would  agree  with  the  papers,  and  that  it  was  a mis- 
take to  shop  the  cars  on  any  other  account  than  the 
condition  of  the  paint  and  varnish.  Whenever  our  in- 
spector finds  a car  he  is  in  doubt  about  he  gets  the  judg- 
ment of  the  painter. 

President  Hengeveld  said  that  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Bine  he  had  sole  authority  to  classify  painting  repairs. 

Mr.  Copp  said  there  was  a similar  practice  on  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  except  that  in  each  car,  in  a frame  under  glass 
in  the  toilet  room,  there  is  a record  of  the  shopping,  the 
number  of  coats  of  paint  and  varnish  and  full  particulars. 

Mr.  Truman  said  they  have  three  parties,  the  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power,  the  master  car  builder  and  him- 
self, any  one  of  whom  may  order  a car  shopped.  The 
repairs  are  not  classified  until  the  car  gets  in  the  shop. 

Mr.  Cook  moved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Association 
that  the  handling  of  passenger  equipment  cars  for  clas- 
sified repairs  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  master  painter. 

Adopted. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was 

Subject  No.  4.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Rail- 
roads, is  it  economy  to  purchase  paints  made  on 
railroad  specifications? 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  W.  O.  Quest,  Pittsburgh 
and  Bake  Erie,  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  as  follows: — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: — Prom  the  standpoint  of 
the  railroads,  is  it  economy  to  purchase  paint  made  on 
railroad  specifications? 

In  our  endeavor  to  satisfactorily  introduce  the  above  live 
subject  as  a debatable  matter  before  the  forty-seventh 
annual  meeting  in  convention  of  our  old  time-honored 
Association,  we  will  first  say  that  our  expressed  view- 
points on  the  matter  of  purchasing  railway  paint  stock 
will  be  taken  exclusively  from  our  past  practical  experi- 
ence as  a railroad  car  and  locomotive  painter,  also  on  a 
past  observation,  which  personally  approves  of  our  posi- 
tion where  claiming  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  best  railroad 
shop  paints  are  specialty  paints:  undoubted  specialty 
paints  in  every  sense  of  the  meaning,  regardless  of  who 
makes,  buys,  sells  or  the  price  sold  at,  which  if  true,  would 
make  the  railroad  paint  shop  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
direct  specialist  paint  consumers  of  the  world’s  painting 
crafts. 

If  our  statements  are  facts  that  almost  all  paint  stock 
that  has  been  and  is  still  so  successfully  used  in  the  rail- 
road paint  shop  is  specialty  paint,  it  is  then  but  a matter 
of  recognition  to  all  mutual  interests  to  permit  us  to  state 
that  the  railroad  specialist  paint  manufacturers  have  been 
in  a long  successful  past,  and  are  still  essential  to  the 
railroads  as  manufacturing  specialty,  or  as  yon  please, 
specification  paint  makers.  When  a railroad  asks  a paint- 
making concern  to  put  its  lowest  selling  price  on  its  own 
specified  formulation  for  paint,  it  dodes  so  at  its  own 
risk,  because  in  so  ordering  its  paint  supplies  on  an  open 
market,  the  buyer  assumes  all  of  the  responsibility  for 
quality  value.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  railroad  buys 
the  guaranteed  specialty  paint  of  the  reputable  railroad 
paint  maker,  at  the  usual  fair  established  market  value, 
there  is  no  buyers’  risk,  as  every  railroad  painter  knows, 
that  when  such  manufacturer’s  specification  paint  went 
wrong  it  was  without  any  'wrangling  satisfactorily  replaced 
in  the  good  old  days,  when  cheap  paint  trickery  for  the 
almighty  dollar  seemingly  was  not  worth  as  much  as  it 
is  today,  when  there  was  no  idea,  thought,  practice  or 
force  used  that  would  compel  the  railroad  in  self-defense 
to  make  its  own  paint  or  to  furnish  company  specification 
for  making  the  same. 

We  also  think  we  are  safe  when  we  say  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  meritorious  staples  of  specialty  paint  stock  used  in 
the  railroad  shop,  used  in  the  forms  of  the  almost  perfect 
formulations  of  the  surfacing  system,  hard  elastic  flat 
coatings,  intermediate  and  finishing  enamel  coatings,  the 
especial  railroad  varnish  and  paint  reducing  oils,  also  the 
many  other  exclusive  coatings  too  numerous  to  mention 
which  are  the  capital  stock  in  trade  products  of  the  paint 
making  concern,  who  in  years  of  special  effort  have  de- 
voted time,  money  and  study  in  perfecting  the  paint  that 
made  it  possible  to  materially  cut  the  time  for  painting 
a coach  or  locomotive  in  half.  We  will  further  assume 
to  say  that  a majority  of  these  almost  perfect  paint  spe- 
cialties cannot  be  and  never  are  safely  duplicated  by  the 
on-again-off-again-busted-cheap  paint  sellers,  who  break 
into  the  railroad  paint  game  with  their  just  as  good  paint 
at  half  the  price  of  the  staple  material. 

The  more  we  studied  this  subject  as  a paint  craftsman 
the  more  wo  became  convinced  that  it  is  a positive  econ- 
omy  for  a railroad  paint  buyer  to  buy  his  paint  from  the 
specialist  maker.  As  a matter  of  business  the  transaction 
is  safer,  because  such  reliable  people  have  a past  and  pres- 
ent business  reputation  to  sustain,  which  as  a rule  thev 
will  back  up  in  an  honorable  way  that  is  beyond  price 


when  they  are  asked  to  cut  a price  that  would  mean  a 
material  deteriorating  cut  in  the  quality  of  their  well- 
established  high  grade  car  shop  paint.  There  can  no  one 
doubt  or  dispute  the  claim  that  the  term  specification 
paint  is  most  synonymous  with  the  paint  demands  of  the 
railroad  paint  shops  that  are  operated  in  conjunction 
with  well  equipped  chemical  laboratories.  If  this  is  a cor- 
rect version  of  the  situation,  it  would  then  in  a compara- 
tive sense  appear  that  the  railroad  without  a chemical 
laboratory  seemingly  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  fren- 
zied competitive  price  cutting  paint  maker  and  seller, 
who  is  undoubtedly  partially,  if  not  wholly,  responsible 
for  the  unsatisfactory  market  condition  that  finally  com- 
pels the  railroad  cheap  paint  buyer  to  resort  to  the  science 
of  chemistry  for  protection. 

Regardless  of  the  protecting  wings  of  chemistry,  or  the 
paint  specification  mandate,  there  is  always  material 
trouble  in  the  railway  paint  shop  that  the  foreman  is  not 
responsible  for  when  paint,  cheap  in  both  price  and  qual- 
ity, proves  a failure.  Its  maker  as  a rule  will  set  up  the 
complaint  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a shop  discrimination, 
or  that  the  shop  in  question  was  either  too  hot,  too  cold, 
or  too  damp  to  insure  the  safe  application  of  his  better 
than  the  best  ever  paint,  which  in  a fair  shop  try-out 
often  proves  to  be  absolutely  worthless.  Now,  we  do  not 
wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  new  paint  innovations  should 
be  barred  from  the  railroad  paint  shop,  but  we  do  claim 
that  all  such  new  designed  paint  stock,  regardless  of  for- 
mulae, specifications  or  make,  should  be  sample  tested  out 
for  both  its  working  and  service  wearing  qualities,  so  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  final  fitness  for  use  in  the  rail- 
road paint  shop,  where  paint  material  mistakes  are  never 
remedied  regardless  of  placing  the  blame. 

As  a rule,  who  is  it  that  has  to  stand  for  all  material 
shortcomings,  especially  the  real  final  bad  results?  Is  it 
the  man  who  drafts  the  specifications,  the  man  who  makes 
the  paint,  the  man  who  sells  or  the  man  who  buys?  No, 
it  is  the  man  on  the  job  who  cannot  run  away  from  it, 
and  is  morally  held  craft  responsible  for  the  work;  the 
man  behind  the  brush  who  is  not  lucky  enough  to  be  a 
chemist,  rich  enough  to  be  a maker  or  silvery-tongued 
enough  for  a railroad  paint  salesman.  Considering  the 
cupidity  of  man  in  his  inordinate  desire  for  wealth  and 
position,  also  as  we  know  him  commercially  with  the  hon- 
esty or  dishonesty  of  the  profit  system,  is  it  a safe  prac- 
tice for  a railroad  paint  buyer  to  buy  quantities  of  paint 
from  some  new  enterprising  concern  who  gets  rich  if  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  stinging  the  big  paint  consumers 
but  once? 

Is  there  a man  of  years  in  the  railroad  paint  shop  today 
who  has  not  had  the  repeated  experience  of  trying  hard 
to  help  out  on  some  new  maker’s  best  ever  paint  specialty 
that  was  sent  in  for  test  or  bought  on  a million  dollar 
advertisement  at  a price  that  appealed  to  the  purchasing 
powers,  which  as  received  is  found  to  be  totally  unfit  for 
purpose?  Also  had  the  further  experience  of  being  in- 
structed to  use  some  such  cheap-in-quality  paint  if  pos- 
sible, which  would  mean,  when  such  orders  were  carried 
out  that  the  additional  cost  of  the  raw  material  admixture 
would  run  up  the  cost  of  the  low  priced  paint  to  a point 
that  would  far  exceed  the  first  cost  price  of  the  best  speci- 
fication paint  ever  made,  or  the  cost  of  the  best  standard 
makes  of  specialty  paint,  which  as  a rule  cannot  be  raw 
material,  duplicated  in  the  railroad  paint  shop,  regard- 
less of  the  skill  used  in  the  attempt. 

Are  the  existing  railroad  chemical  laboratories  always  in 
position  or  have  they  the  full  opportunity  of  safeguarding 
their  respective  companies’  interests  against  the  ever  alert 
gilt-edged  paint  maker’s  salesmen,  who  fill  an  order  for 
the  finest  called-for  specification,  or  in  fact,  any  kind  of 
paint,  at  a lower  price  than  the  daily  quoted  market  price 
of  the  first  class  raw  material,  which  the  usual  make  of 
specification  paint  calls  for? 

Bet  us  enumerate  some  of  the  requirements  that  makes 
the  manufacturer’s  specialty  or  the  railroad’s  specifica- 
tion paint  a necessity.  One  of  the  worst  abuses  to  coun- 
teract with  paint  is  the  physical  abuse,  especially  as  it 
applies  to  the  locomotive  or  the  steel  freight  oar,  which 
require  a special  tough,  elastic  paint — -something  that  will 
t hold  down  steel  corrosion,  also  withstand  the  other  abuses 
that  things  made  of  steel  seem  to  be  heir  to.  It  requires 
an  especial  hard  elastic  varnish  to  resist  the  strong  sul- 
phurous vapors  and  smoke  of  the  locomotive,  which  will, 
in  conjunction  with  moisture  or  rainfall,  generate  into 
what  is  known  as  the  eating  deposits  of  sulphuric  am- 
monias, physically  one  of  nature’s  worst  fume  film  de- 
stroyers of  paint,  also  of  iron,  steel  or  wood  where  left  un- 
protected. We  also  have  the  more  or  less  acid-charged 
lubricating  greases,  which  in  contact  or  vapor  form  is  de- 
structive to  paint,  which  to  prevent  requires  hard  elastic 
coating  that  will  prevent  the  deep  permeation  of  the  grease, 
which  often  has  strong  solvent  cutting  effects  on  paint. 

The  claim  has  also  been  repeatedly  made  that  it  also 
requires  an  especially  made  paint  to  pit  against  the 
changeable  climatic  elements  that  environ  our  country’s 
general  railroad  service.  In  arranging  the  economy  ques- 
tion of  railroad  specification  paint  as  a pro  or  con  matter 
of  debate,  we  do  not  think  it  was  the  intention  of  our 
Association’s  Advisory  Committee  to  antagonize  the  skilled 
railroad  chemist  who  has  figured  out  paint  specifications. 
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but  we  do  believe  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  sponsors 
to  convey  the  idea  that  the  railroad  can  without  risk  buy 
reasonably  from  the  responsible  manufacturers  just  as 
good  paint,  if  not  better,  than  they  would  get  where  de- 
manding specification  paint,  which  the  car  paint  men  are 
in  position  to  know  is  not  respected,  especially  where  the 
paint  is  bought  on  price  from  the  lowest  bidder,  who  is 
governed  by  every  law  but  that  of  ever  giving  the  cheap 
buyer  his  money’s  worth. 

In  order  to  raise  the  question,  we  will  assert  that  there 
have  been  dozens  of  oar  paint  shop  cases  where  the  re- 
ceived specification  paint  was  not  materially  up  to  speci- 
fication. As  an  illustration  as  to  what  did  happen  in  one 
paint  shop,  we  will  recite  a little  specification  paint  inci- 
dent that  happened  in  the  shop  practice  of  the  undersigned 
several  years  ago,  of  which  he  still  has  a sad  remem- 
brance as  a time  when  there  was  an  open  attack  on  his 
integrity  as  a painter.  Without  mentioning  firm  names, 
the  paint  at  issue  was  contracted  for  on  a first  class  paint 
specification.  At  the  application  of  its  bidder  a copy  of 
a specification  semi-paste  metallic  brown  paint  was  sub- 
mitted for  price  and  delivery.  The  price  of  the  paint  was 
45  cents  per  gallon  f.  o.  b.  McKees  Rocks.  At  the  time 
pure  linseed  grinding  oil,  which  the  specification  called  for, 
was  worth  6 cents  per  gallon  in  carload  lots.  The  finest 
grade  of  dry  metallic  brown  was  also  specified,  same  to 
be  used  without  any  (ash)  inert  material  which  in  car- 
load lots  cost  $16  per  ton.  Fourteen  pounds  to  the  gallon 
was  the  prescribed  weight,  which  embodied  nine  pounds 
of  dry  metallic  and  five  pounds  of  linseed  oil. 


9 pounds  dry  metallic  brown  at  $16  per  ton ......  $6.07 

5 pounds  linseed  oil  at  76  cents  per  gallon 47% 

'Raw  material  cost $0.54% 


If  the  market  quotations  were  correct  the  raw  material 
cost  of  this  specification  gallon  of  semi-paste  paint  was 
12%  cents  in  excess  of  what  the  45  cents  per  gallon  paint 
was  sold  at. 

Hf  these  'figures  are  also  correct,  what  about  the  cheap 
man’s  profits,  his  overhead,  package,  freight  and  general 
selling  costs  where  selling  his  product  at  45  cents  per  gal- 
lon? Why,  the  whole  proposition  seems  to  be  so  ridiculous 
that  it  really  would  be  & laughing  matter  if  it  were  not'  for 
the  fact  of  the  undignified  position  it  places  the  foreman 
of  painters  in  when  called  on  to  defend  himself  against 
such  bunk  paint  .Jaimes,  which  is  but  a further  proof  that 
it  is  dangerous  practive  to  buy  a paint /at  its  cheapest 
price,  paint  which  has  in  its  nature  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity for  material  adulteration  and  fraudulent  manipula- 
tion of  all  things  on  earth  bartered  and  sold.  It  has  been 
said  that  it  was  the  paint  adulteration  and  manipulation 
abuses  that  caused  the  railroads  to  order  specification 
paint.  If  this  story  is  correct,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
fair  between  man  and  man,  what  did  the  beat  out  cheap 
paint  buyer  expect  to  get?  Was  he  looking  for  a first  class 
paint  at  whitewash  prices? 

In  conclusion  we  will  say  that  the  organized  principles 
of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association 
have  stood  for  the  best  paint  stock  procurable  in  its  years 
of  associated  debate  on  the  economy  of  using  the  best 
material  and  methods  in  the  railroad  paint  shop.  There 
have  been  thousands  of  demonstrations  that  have  taught 
the  lessen  that  the  best  paint  that  can  be  bought  is  the 
cheapest'  in  the  long  run.  As  -a  consequence  to  the  craft, 
it  does  not  matter  whether  the  best  paint  is  a reputable 
manufacturer’s  or  a railroad  specification  paint,  just  so 
long  as  the  purchasing  company  gets  its  money’s  worth. 
If  the  railroad  specification  paint  is  the  best,  let  us  have  it. 
but  not  in  its  hazardous  cheapest-in-price  form,  so  that 
the  question  will  never  again  rise  in  our  future  conven- 
tions, namely: — From  the  standpoint  of  the  railroads,  is 
it  economy  to  purchase  paint  made  on  railroad  specifica- 
tions? 

The  next  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  M.  E.  McDonnell, 
chemist  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Altoona,  who 
was  introduced  by  Vice-President  'Gearhart,  and  who  said 
that  he  appreciated  the  introduction  and  then  gave  the 
following  address: — 

Members  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  As- 
sociation:— 

I am  especially  pleased  at  the  opportunity  to  speak  here 
today  for  the  reason  that  I have  had  occasion  to  co-operate 
with  a number  of  the  members  of  your  Association  at 
frequent  intervals  during  the  last  few  years.  'Some  of 
you  may  not  realize  bow  frequently  it  is  stated  that  paint- 
ers are  a prejudiced  class  of  men  with  preconceived  ideas, 
many  of  which  are  erroneous,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
changing  ideas  once  formed.  I can  frankly  say  that  I 
have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and  one  of  the  bright 
spots  which  I have  to  look  back  upon  is  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  help  which  has  been  given  in  every  instance 
in  which  our  master  painters  have  been  consulted,  and  I 
really  feel  that  I am  one  of  you. 

The  question  before  us  for  discussion  has  to  do  with 
paint  specifications,  f shall  consider  the  word  “paint” 
in  its  broader  sense,  so  as  to  include  the  varnish  used  in 
coach  and  locomotive  painting  operations.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  all  questions.  There  are  evidently 
two  sides  to  this  one,  but  there  should  be  only  one.  If 


chemists  knew  the  best  paint  for  each  particular  applica- 
tion, and  if  they  could  write  a specification  for  each  in 
such  a manner  that  they  could  be  complied  with,  and  if 
all  paint  products  not  complying  with  the  specifications 
could  be  rejected,  there  would  be  but  one  side  to  the  ques- 


Figure.  1. 


tion.  A specification  informs  the  purchasing  agent  and 
the  manufacturer  just  what  is  wanted  and  affords  a fair 
basis  for  competition,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
consumer  should  buy  something  which  he  does  not  want. 

On  the  occasion  of  a recent  visit  to  the  factory  of  a 


Figure^  2. 


large  paint  company  which  has  apparently  organized  an 
advertising  propaganda  against  paint  specifications,  a re- 
quest came  in  for  a quotation  on  a large  order  for  paint 
oil.  The  railroad  sales  manager  said: — “Now  -what  do  you 
suppose  is  wanted?”  "We  can  make  paint  oil  covering  a 


Figure  3. 


wide  range  of  merit,  composition  and  price.  We  do  not 
know  what  this  prospective  customer  wants  to  pay  or  how- 
to deal  with  such  inquiries.”  He  could  have  said  exactly 
the  same  thing  with  reference  to  a paint  inquiry  which 
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was  not  accompanied  by  a specification.  It  would  almost 
seem  that  the  main  object  in  trying  to  break  down  paint 
specifications  is  to  avoid  competition. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  paint  specifications  retard 
progress  by  fixing  standards.  Such  argument  has  little 
weight,  for  any  paint  consumer  would  change  his  specifi- 
cation if  he  were  convinced  that  it  could  be  improved  upon. 
This  point  is  well  illustrated  by  the  history  of  the  Penn- 


Figure  4. 


sylvania  Railroad  specifications  for  exterior  cabin  car 
color.  Prior  to  1883  English  vermilion  was  ordered  for 
this  purpose,  and  no  tests  were  made  to  see  what  was 
being  obtained  till  the  condition  of  the  cars  led  Dr.  Dudley 
to  investigate,  and  he  found  that  in  many  cases  no  sul- 
phide of  mercury  was  present  in  many  of  the  shipments 
which  were  obtained.  Furthermore,  he  learned  that  there 
was  not  enough  English  vermilion  on  the  market  to  ren- 
der it  commercially  available  in  the  quantities  desired. 
He  accordingly  issued  a specification  for  scarlet  lead 
chromate  and  tested  all  shipments  to  see  that  they  did 
comply  with  the  standard  designated.  After  the  specifica- 
tion had  been  in  force  for  a number  of  years  there  was  a 
development  in  the  state  of  the  art  of  the  manufacture 
of  certain  organic  pigments,  some  of  which  had  great 
merit,  and  in  1911  the  company  again  changed  the  specifi- 
cation, this  time  to  toluidine  red,  a product  of  unques- 
tioned merit.  In  1915  war  conditions  made  it  necessary 
to  again  change,  and  at  this  time  the  use  of  an  iron  oxide 
composition  was  adopted.  The  specifications  have  con- 
sistently followed  the  progress  of  development,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so.  but  during  all  of  this  time  all  manu- 
facturers have  had  a definite  basis  on  which  to  work. 

One  of  the  early  paint  specifications  issued  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  was  for  freight  car  paint,  the  same 


having  now  been  in  force  since  July  26,  1886.  On  looking 
over  a recent  catalogue  of  a prominent  dry  color  manu- 
facturer, we  read  as  follows: — 

“’Pennsylvania  Freight  Car  Red.  We  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  paint  grinders  to  the  great  covering  capacity 
of  this  red,  it  being  far  superior  to  some  of  the  reds  made 
up  of  combinations  of  various  pigments  by  some  of  the 
paint  manufacturers.  It  is  less  liable  to  settle,  and  works 
out  with  that  fine  consistency  so  desirable  in  a paint.” 

To  read  such  a statement  after  a thirty  years’  trial  is 


certainly  gratifying,  and  it  is  well  known  that  a number 
of  prominent  paint  manufacturers  comply  with  this  spec- 
ification in  their  standard  trade  iron  oxide  paint;  further- 
more, it  is  approved  by  the  Russian  Government  in  their 
contracts. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  assert  that  all  of  the  criticism 
against  paint  specifications  is  unjust.  In  drawing  up  a 
specification  it  is  important  to  first  ascertain  by  experi- 
ence what  will  meet  the  practical  requirements  of  service. 
The  composition  called  for  should  not  be  unnecessarily 
restricted.  It  must  be  a product  readily  available.  It  is 
also  important  that  the  purchaser  can  make  the  necessary 
tests  to  compel  compliance  with  the  specification.  To  state 
what  is  desired,  without  insisting  on  compliance  with  the 
requirements,  is  unfair  to  competing  manufacturers  and 
does  not  protect  the  consumer.  There  is  a tendency  in 
certain  quarters  to  write  specifications  which  cannot  be 
enforced.  The  fact  that  some  specifications  are  written 
without  due  consideration  does  not  condemn  a sound  prin- 
ciple. It  would  be  just  as  fair  to  condemn  the  practice  of 
medicine  because  some  quack  doctor,  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  medicine,  is  allowed  to  practice. 

It  is  not  practicable  with  our  present  knowledge  to  con- 


Figure  6. 

trol  the  purchase  of  all  paint  products  on  chemical  test. 
In  such  cases  physical  tests  can  be  devised  which  we 
believe  will  be  fair  to  competing  manufacturers,  and  at 
the  same  time  protect  the  consumer.  Varnish  is  a good 
example  of  a product  which,  in  our  opinion,  cannot  now 
be  controlled  chemically,  yet  we  believe  it  is  possible  to 
devise  a specification  under  which  it  can  be  purchased  on 
a competitive  basis. 

To  show  the  necessity  for  such  tests,  I should  like  to 
offer  some  illustrations  taken  from  cars  in  actual  service 


which  were  painted  with  the  products  of  different  manu- 
facturers whose  integrity  is  above  suspicion. 

Figure  1 shows  the  interior  of  a 54-foot  compartment 
car,  No.  4,579,  completed  May  29,  1912,  which  received -class 
repairs,  including  color  on  the  exterior  and  varnish 
throughout,  which  were  completed  on  May  21,  1913.  It 
was  photographed  February  7,  1915.  The  car  had  conse- 
quently been  in  service  one  year  eight  months  and  seven- 
teen days  following  class  repairs. 

Figure  2 shows  the  interior  condition  of  a 70-foot  pas- 


Figure  5. 
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senger  car,  No.  1,717,  completed  by  another  car  builder 
September  1,  1908.  which  received  class  repairs,  including 
color  and  varnish  on  exterior  and  interior,  which  were 
completed  on  February  11,  1910.  It  was  photographed  about 
December  1,  1911,  after  one  year  nine  months  and  approx- 
imately twenty  days’  service  following  class  repairs 

Figure  3 shows  the  interior  condition  of  a 70-foot  pas- 
senger car,  No.  1,621,  whch  was  new  January  20,  1910,  and 
photographed  on  or  about  December  1,  3911,  after  one  year 
ten  months  and  approximately  twenty  days’  service  and 
before  it  had  received  any  class  repairs. 

Figure  4 shows  the  exterior  condition  of  a 70-foot  pas- 
senger car.  No.  1,775,  which  was  new  in  January,  1909, 
received  class  repairs,  including  exterior  color  and  varnish, 
which  were  completed  on  April  13,  1910.  It  was  photo- 
graphed on  or  about  December  1,  1911,  after  one  year  seven 
and  approximately  one-half  months’  service,  following 
class  repairs. 

The  appearance  of  the  cars  just  described  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  as  will  readily  be  understood  by  all  master 
painters.  Ignoring  class  repairs,  one  of  these  cars  had 
been  in  service  less  than  two  years,  two  were  less  than 
three  years  old,  and  the  fourth  car,  which  was  the  oldest, 
had  been  built  only  three  years  and  three  months. 

Figure  5 shows  what  is  possible  in  the  way  of  durability. 
This  car  was  completed  in  January,  1913,  and  photographed 
three  years  four  months  and  fourteen  days  later,  before  it 
had  received  any  class  repairs.  Figure  6 shows  the  interior 
condition  of  the  same  car,  and  Figure  7 is  a but  slightly 
reduced  picture  of  a portion  of  the  exterior,  which  will  give 
a better  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  painting  system 
withstood  service  conditions. 

With  such  examples  confronting  our  officers,  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary  to  more  rigidly  control  the  purchase  of 
varnish. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  this  car,  No.  156,  was  painted 
by  the  baking  process.  The  varnish  was  one  of  four  se- 
lected from  panel  te'sts  of  a large  number  of  baking  var- 
nishes. The  preliminary  tests  on  varnishes  of  this  class 
had  been  elaborate,  and  in  conducting  them  three  of  your 
members,  viz.,  Messrs.  Gearhart,  Heffelfinger  and  Shaffer, 
co-operated.  The  tests  showed  that  many  of  the  samples 
submitted  by  manufacturers  were  inapplicable.  The  result 
of  these  trials  on  baking  varnish  were  so  convincing  that 
our  general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Wallis,  decided  to  have  the  same  tests  applied  to  other 
kinds  of  varnish.  A method  was  accordingly  worked  out 
and  put  in  effect  January  1,  1915,  which  we  believe  does 
protect,  and  while  all  varnishes  are  now  virtually  bought 
on  specification,  we  are  confident  that  the  manufacturer 
is  not  limited  in  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity.  The  fact 
that  a test  was  started  on  some  fifty  brands  of  varnish 
this  month  shows  that  the  method  does  not  prevent  com- 
petition. 

The  method  is  largely  practical,  the  tests  being  made  on 


varnish  being  objectionable.  A number  of  such  panels, 
estimated  to  be  a year’s  requirement,  are  prepared  at  the 
same  time  and  kept  in  stock  until  they  are  required. 

The  varnish  samples  to  be  tested  are  divided  into  groups 
made  up  of  various  classes  which  are  used.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  six  samples  of  the  same  kind  of  varnish,  for  ex- 
ample, coach  rubbing  or  coach  finishing  for  each  of  the 
six  sections  on  one  panel.  In  every  case  a standard  sample 
should  be  included,  as  the  results  obtained  will  vary  more 
or  less  according  to  weather  conditions,  the  test  being 


Figure  7. 


comparative.  Three  coats  of  each  sample  are  applied  *o 
the  assigned  test  panel  section  at  intervals  of  forty-eight 
hours.  After  the  third  coat  has  stood  for  forty-eight 
hours  a portion  of  each  section  is  rubbed,  excepting  finish- 
ing varnish.  Rubbed  sections  are  observed  for  a period 
of  twenty-four  hours  for  “sweating  out”  defects.  It  might 
be  said  that  throughout  the  application  of  the  sample  being 
tested  notes  are  made  of  any  defects  in  color,  drying  prop- 
erties, flow,  etc.  On  the  third  day  following  the  applica- 
tion of  the  last  coat  of  varnish  all  test  panels  are  placed 
in  a vertical  position  on  a rack  having  a southeastern  ex- 
posure, and  observations  for  checking  are  made  at  inter- 
vals of  two  to  three  days.  As  previously  stated,  it  is 
imperative  that  each  class  of  varnish  under  test  be  ac- 
companied by  a standard  sample,  as  the  time  of  checking 
will  depend  somewhat  on  weather  conditions,  but  if  this 
precaution  is  taken  the  relative  time  of  checking  shown 


Figure  8. 


standard  sandblasted  steel  panels  made  from  sheet  steel 
which  was  purchased  for  the  construction  of  passenger 
cars.  Each  panel  is  14  by  30  inches  in  size.  One  side  of 
a large  number  of  such  panels  is  prepared  by  applying  a 
suitable  surfacing  system  and  two  coats  of  flat  Tuscan 
red,  excepting  a space  3 by  30  inches  at  one  edge  of  the 
same  side,  which  is  left  bare.  Each  panel  is  then  laid  off 
into  six  sections,  and  each  section  is  numbered . consecu- 
tively, the  figures  being  white,  and  a white  stripe  is  ap- 
plied lengthwise  across  the  panel  over  the  Tuscan  red. 
The  object  of  the  white  stripe  is  to  make  possible  a better 
judgment  of  the  color  of  the  varnishes  under  test,  dark 


by  the  different  brands  of  varnish  is  a fair  measure  of 
their  relative  durability. 

In  the  purchase  of  varnish  it  is  our  practice  to  place 
requisitions  for  any  of  the  brands  which  are  on  an  ap- 
proved list.  Samples  from  all  shipments  received  are 
tested,  and  if  the  quality  is  found  to  be  below  "standard” 
such  brands  are  dropped  from  the  approved  list  and  pur- 
chase of  same  discontinued.  New  brands  of  varnish  are 
also  added  to  the  approved  list  from  time  to  time,  after 
the  test  as  outlined  has  shown  them  to  be  entitled  to  this 
recognition. 

Figure  8 shows  the  test  rack  as  it  existed  on  September  1. 
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Figure  9 shows  a single  panel  on  which  four  brands  of 
rubbing  varnish  and  two  miscellaneous  samples  have  been 
exposed  for  a period  of  115  days.  The  sample  of  rubbing 
varnish  on  section  361  of  this  panel  checked  in  thirteen 
days.  The  samples  on  sections  363  and  364  checked  in 
forty-nine  days.  The  standard  sample  of  rubbing  varnish 
which  is  shown  on  section  362  did  not  show  any  indication 
of  checking  at  the  time  the  photograph  was  taken.  This 
figure  also  shows  the  portion  of  the  panel  referred  to,  to 
which  no  surfacer  was  applied.  It  also  shows  the  white 
stripe  referred  to  and  the  consecutive  numbers,  which  are 
white. 

Figure  10  shows  a panel  on  which  six  samples  of  finish- 
ing varnish  have  been  exposed  for  a period  of  143  days. 
A magnifying  glass  is  not  required  to  show  the  checking 
on  some  of  these  sections.  The  sample  shown  on  section 
334  checked  after  an  exposure  of  only  eighteen  days,  and 
it  would  be  considered  perished  at  the  present  time.  If  it 
had  been  applied  to  cars  practical  illustrations  like  those 
shown  in  Figures  1,  2,  3 and  4 would  soon  be  numerous. 
Tests  shown  on  sections  331,  333  and  335  are  from  regular 
shipments  of  approved  brands  from  three  different  manu- 
facturers. The  remaining  two  sections  show  tests  of  var- 
nishes not  approved  'but  under  consideration.  The  one  on 
section  332  checked  in  sixty-four  days,  and  it  is  too  soon 
to  say  as  to  what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  one  shown  on 
section  336. 


Query  No.  3.  Is  there  any  advantage  in  painting 
or  oiling  the  interior  of  new  or  old  steel  gondola 
and  hopper  cars? 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  J.  W.  Grattan,  of  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh,  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  who  read 
the  following  paper: — - 

Gentlemen,  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  Painters’  Association: — 

Your  Advisory  Committee  did  me  the  honor  to  request 
that  I open  the  disucssion  of  Query  No.  3,  which  reads:— 
“Is  there  any  advantage  in  painting  or  oiling  the  interior 
of  new  or  old  steel  gondola  and  hopper  cars?” 

This  is  an  important  subject,  one  in  which  I am  sure, 
like  myself,  you  are  all  very  much  interested.  I believe 
we  will  all  agree  that  if  a paint,  oil  or  coating  compound 
is  available  which  can  be  applied  at  a reasonable  cost  to 
the  interior  surfaces  of  the  sheets  of  steel  cars  used  for 
transporting  coke,  coal  and  iron  ores,  and  which  will  pre- 
vent or  measurably  retard  the  corrosion  of  the  sheets  by 
the  sulphur  contents,  that  it  will  be  of  great  importance 
to  our  companies.  Corrosion  starts  principally  from  the 
interior  of  the  car,  eating  its  way  through  the  floor,  hopper 
and  side  sheets,  making  necessary  the  shopping  of  the  car 
to  renew  the  sheets.  On  account  of  the  present  high  cost 


Figure  9. 


Figure  11  gives  a closer  view  of  two  rubbing  varnishes 
shown  in  Figure  9,  and  Figure  12  shows  two  of  the  finish- 
ing varnishes  referred  to  in  comments  which  have  already 
been  made  on  Figure  10. 

We  believe  it  is  possible  to  formulate  and  apply  speci- 
fications for  the  various  classes  of  paint  products,  includ- 
ing varnish,  which  will' toe  a stimulus  to  greater  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  and  which  will  reward 
them  for  creditable  efforts  in  which  they  should  take  pride. 
The  consumer  will  also  reap  the  benefit  of  such  improve- 
ment, and  the  painter  will  feel  better  satisfied  with  his 
work,  especially  if  he  has  the  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
after  it  has  rendered  several  years’  service. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  your  worthy  vice-president,  Mr. 
Gearhart,  co-operated  with  us  in  the  plan  outlined  for 
testing  varnish.  Mr.  Shaffer  has  doubtless  recognized  that 
some  of  the  photographs  shown  were  taken  from  one  of 
his  reports. 

In  conclusion,  I hope  that  what  has  been  said  has  shown 
some  of  the  value  of  specifications.  I hope  that  I have 
also  shown  just  cause  for  appreciation  by  the  examples 
given  of  the  co-operation  of  master  painters,  and  if  this 
were  an  opportune  time  I should  like  to  refer  to  other 
instances. 

On  motion  the  thanks  of  the  Association  were  extended 
to  Dr.  McDonnell,  and  he  was  elected  to  honorary  mem- 
bership. 

M,r.  Copp  said  that  Mr.  Quest  should  do  what  he  is  told 
without  thanks,  but  nevertheless  deserves  honorable  men- 
tion for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Gibbons  said  Mr.  Quest  had  not  been  afraid  to 
handle  the  question  without  gloves,  and  moved  lie  be  given 
a rising  vote  of  thanks.  Unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Quest  asked  the  privilege  of  thanking  the  Associa- 
tion for  having  been  allowed  to  do  his  duty. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was 


of  labor  and  material  this  is  a very  expensive  operation. 
Furthermore,  the  loss  of  revenue  resulting  from  with- 
drawing the  cars  from  service  when  so  badly  needed  is 
large. 

On  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  Railway,  to 
arrive  at  the  benefits  which  would  be  derived  from  coat- 
ing the  interior  of  the  cars  with  oil,  some  time  ago  we 
arranged  when  cars  were  shopped  for  exterior  painting  or 
were  undergoing  heavy  repairs,  to  thoroughly  clean  and 
remove  all  scale  and  rust  from  the  interior  of  the  car  by 
the  use  of  the  hammer  and  by  blowing  out  the  scale,  dust 
and  dirt  with  a compressed  air  jet.  The  sheets  were  then 
given  a coat  of  oil  with  a paint  spraying  machine.  The 
cars,  after  being  put  back  in  service,  were  periodically  ex- 
amined, and  we  found  that  the  oil  evaporated  very  quickly, 
resulting  in  very  little  permanent  benefit.  At  present  we 
are  experimenting  with  a lot  more  cars,  applying  a coat 
of  elastic  paint  with  the  spraying  machine.  We  find  the 
machine  to  give  better  results  than  can  be  had  applying 
the  paint  by  hand  with  a brush,  as  the  corners  "and 
crevices  around  the  rivet  heads  are  better  filled  and  all 
openings  at  the  laps  and  seams  are  penetrated  by  the  paint 
spray.  We  find  this  practice  to  have  some  advantage, 
and  as  long  as  the  paint  or  oil  lasts  to  retard  the  wasting 
away  of  the  sheets.  When  we  examine  the  cars  which 
we  have  oiled  or  painted,  after  they  have  been  loaded  with 
coal,  coke,  iron  ore.  etc.,  we  find  that  much  of  the  paint 
has  been  rubbed  off  in  service  by  the  loading  amj  dis- 
charging of  the  lading.  However,  the  principal  wear  is  on 
the  broad  faces  of  the  sheets,  and  if  the  cars  are  kept  con- 
stantly in  service  this  wearing  has  a polishing  or  scouring 
effect  which  helps  to  offset  corrosion. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  seams,  corners,  laps 
and  sheets  and  around  the  rivet  heads,  which  are  the 
vital  and  important  parts,  we  find  that  the  same  scouring 
effect  is  not  noticeable,  and  that,  unless  the  coating  has 
well  protected  the  parts,  there  will  be  a mass  of  rust  and 
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scale,  which  constantly  and  slowly  will  destroy  the  steel, 
whether  the  car  is  in  service  or f not,  greatly  weakening 
the  structure  and  diminishing  the  life  of  the  car. 

I thank  you  for  your  kind  attention,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  this  subject  thoroughly  discussed  by  all  the  mem- 
bers present;  also  hope  to  hear  from  the  gentlemen  pres- 
ent the  methods  they  employ  whereby  the  conditions  re- 
ferred to  may  be  improved  and  the  life  of  steel  cars  pro- 
longed. . . , 

Mr.  Gibbons  said  there  were  various  kinds  of  crude  oil. 
The  California  oils  have  an  asphaltum  base  and  do  not 
rapidly  evaporate. 

Mr.  Grattan  said  they  used  a Pennsylvania  crude  oil 
with  a paraffin  base. 

Mr.  Gibbons  thought  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  similar 
tests  could  be  made  with  an  asphalt  base  oil. 

Mr.  Grattan  stated  that  all  the  rust  was  broken  off  with 
hammers. 

Mr.  Quest  said  that  several  years  ago  he  did  some  work 
on  testing  the  value  of  spraying  with  oils,  ordered  by  a 
committee  of  master  car  builders,  consisting  of  eight  or  ten 
cars.  They  were  coated  inside  with  crude  oil  tallow  and 
other  oils.  The  inspection  showed  the  crude  oil  coated 
ears  were  superior  to  all  other  oils  in  use.  The  cars  were 
variously  cleaned.  Prom  one  car  some  300  pounds  of 


Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  various  rail- 
roads for  transportation  and  courtesies  extended  to  make 
this  convention  a =uccess. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  A.  Cook, 

F.  Wr'  Bowers, 

C.  E.  Copp,  chairman. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wilkins  the  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  a unanimous  rising  vote. 

Place  for  Next  Meeting. 

The  committee  recommended  Chicago,  Indianapolis, 
Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore  and  Columbus  as  places  to 
be  voted  for. 

The  three  places  having  received  the  highest  number  of 
votes  and  therefore  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
to  choose  from  were: — Chicago,  Indianapolis  and  Buffalo, 
in  the  foregoing  order. 

President  Hengeveld  read  the  following  telegram:— 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  14. 

Acknowledging  your  wire  of  the  twelfth,  enjoyed  the 
pleasure  I had  meeting  with  you  yesterday.  Am  mail- 
ing to  Secretary  Dane  my  check  for  fifty  dollars  to  be 
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dross  matter  were  removed.  All  were  coated  with  the 
spraying  machine.  He  moved  that  the  subject  be  con- 
tinued and  a committee  be  appointed  to  continue  the  in- 
vestigation and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Miller  asked  about  paint. 

Mr.  Quest  said  experience  showed  that  oil  would  be  the 
only  thing  feasible  at  all.  We  have  cars  that  we  have  to 
replace  the  bottoms  because  of  sulphuric  acid.  Removing 
the  dross  matter  weakens  the  car. 

Mr.  Wilkins  said  they  began  spraying  their  cars  in  1907. 
They  found  it  useless  and,  six  months  ago,  they  changed 
to  painting  the  laps  and  joints  with  one  coat  red  lead  and 
one  coat  carbon  black.  He  moved  that  all  coatings  be  in- 
cluded in  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Beyer  suggested  that  coal-tar  products  be  added. 

Mr.  Gearhart  suggested  that  the  subject  be  referred  to 
the  Test  Committee. 

The  motion  with  these  additions  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following 
report: — 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Whereas,  By  the  Will  of  Almighty  Good,  four  of  our 
valued  members  have,  in  the  past  year,  entered  into 
Eternal  Rest,  namely,  T.  J.  Hutchinson,  T.  J.  Rodabaugh, 
J.  J.  Toomey  and  T.  Hopkins; 

Resolved,  That  while  we  bow  in  submission  to  the  Divine 
Will,  we  mourn  their  deaths  and  regret  their  absence  from 
our  meetings  and  shall  ever  bear  them  in  affectionate  re- 
membrance; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  families  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  due  and 
are  hereby  extended  to  the  Supply  Men’s  Association  for 
their  untiring  efforts  to  entertain  and  make  pleasant  the 
visit  of  the  ladies  to  the  convention.  Also  to  the  hotel 

The  remover  manufacturers  have  been  constantly  striv- 
ing to  perfect  their  product,  and  have  so  well  succeeded 
that  little  fault  can  be  found  with  the  present  day  article, 
management  of  The  Breakers  for  their  care  of  the  guests 
and  the  good  service  rendered.  Be  it  further 


added  to  your  general  fund,  which  I note  is  very  low. 

I do  this  for  the  great  respect  I have  for  the  Associa- 
tion and  my  grand  old  friends,  Bailey,  Cook,  Butts  and 
many  others.  Hope  the  younger  members  will  take 
interest  in  the  Association  and  seek  further  advantage. 
Your  friend  in  word  as  well  as  deed.  Fred  W.  Brazier. 
Mr.  Copp  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
wired  Mr.  Brazier  immediately.  Carried. 

The  convention  adjourned  at  this  point. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

The  first  thing  taken  up  after  President  Hengeveld  had 
called  the  convention  to  order  at  9.30  a.  m.  was 

Query  No.  4: — Is  there  anything  superior  to 
varnish  remover  for  removing  paint  from  the  in- 
terior or  exterior  of  a steel  passenger  car,  labor 
and  material  cost  a consideration? 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  G.  H.  Hammond,  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul  and  Sault  Sainte  Marie  Railway,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  who  read  the  following  paper: 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  Painters’  Association. 

Gentlemen: — Varnish  remover,  as  it  is  now  made,  is  a 
marvel  of  efficiency  as  compared  with  that  of  a few  years 
ago.  It  was  then  a crude,  pungent,  slow-acting  and  expen- 
sive material. 

It  was  a menace  to  the  health  of  those  who  used  it  in 
confined  places.  Many  master  painters  were  prejudiced 
against  it,  believing  it  would  cause  trouble  to  the  succeed- 
ing coats  applied  over  where  it  had  been  used, 
and  it  is  considered  an  absolute  necessity  in  every  paint 
shop. 

All  modern  varnish  remover  is  efficient,  but  some  is 
more  so  than  others.  Removers  which  soften  varnish  and 
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paint  rapidly  but  evaporate  slowiy  and  do  not  separate  or 
settle  are  found  to  be  the  most  economical  and  efficient. 

With  the  use  of  proper  appliances,  such  as  spray  ma- 
chines, vacuum  machines  and  specially  constructed 
brushes,  both  hand  and  power,  maximum  efficiency  is  ob- 
tained. Thus  equipped,  plus  skillful  labor,  the  paint  on  the 
wall  surfaces  of  the  interior  of  a steel  passenger  car  can 
be  removed  at  a cost  of  60  cents  per  foot  of  car  length; 
60  per  cent,  being  expended  for  labor  and  40  per  cent,  for 
material. 

Taking  the  outside  of  a steel  passenger  car  into  con- 
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sideration,  we  find  that  the  cost  to  remove  the  paint  with 
varnish  remover  is  practically  the  same  as  the  inside,  or 
50  cents  per  foot  of  car  length. 

The  ratio  of  expense  for  labor  and  material  is  different, 
as  it  requires  less  labor  but  more  material,  45  per  cent, 
goes  for  labor  and  55  per  cent,  for  material. 

This  estimate  applies  to  steel  plate  construction  with 
rivets  exposed. 

In  shops  where  the  necessary  facilities  are  installed  a 
quicker  and  less  expensive  way  to  remove  the  paint  .‘rom 
the  outside  of  a steel  passenger  car  is  by  sandblasting. 
The  cost  is  7%  cents  per  foot  of  car  length  for  labor. 

Sand,  air  and  wear  on  sanding  equipment  will  be  ap- 
proximately 2%  cents,  making  in  all  10  cents  per  foot  of 
car  length,  or  $8  for  an  80-<foot  car,  a saving  of  80  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  removing  with  varnish  remover,  and 
the  condition  of  the  surface  cannot  possibly  be  better  for 
the  new  coatings  after  being  sandblasted. 

These  figures  will,  of  course,  vary. 

It  is  not  practical  to  use  the  sandblast  on  the  interior 
surface  of  a steel  passenger  car,  owing  to  the  confined 
space,  great  accumulation  of  dust  and  inability  to  blast 
such  parts  as  need  it  without  damaging  parts  which  do 
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not  need  it.  Also  the  steel  itself  is  of  such  thin  construc- 
tion that  there  is  danger  of  buckling  or  even  cutting 
through  weak  places.  Neither  should  the  outside  of  a 
steel  passenger  car  constructed  in  imitation  of  wood 
sheathing  be  sandblasted,  the  steel  is  too  thin  to  stand  it, 
but  the  thick  plate  construction  will  sand  many  sand- 
blastings. 

In  summing  up,  it  is  found  that  there  is  nothing  superior 
to  varnish  remover  for  removing  paint  from  the  interior 
•f  steel  passenger  cars,  also  the  outside  of  cans  of  steel 
construction  imitating  wood  sheathing,  but  for  the  outside 
of  cars  having  steel  plate  construction  sandblasting  is 
far  superior,  costing  only  one-fifth  as  much  as  with  the 
use  of  varnish  remover. 

Mr.  Gibbons  said  Mr.  Hammond  had  made  one  mistake 
in  saying  a sheet  steel  car  constructed  in  imitation  of 
wood  could  not  be  sandblasted  safely.  We  had  some  cars 
of  this  description.  One  was  burned  off  at  great  expense. 


and  they  asked  me  if  the  sandblast  could  be  used.  I said 
it  could,  and  they  gave  me  permission  to  try'  it.  The  car, 
even  the  corroded  parts,  was  satisfactorily  cleaned  at  a 
cost  of  7 1-10  mills  per  square  foot.  A beaded  car  costs 
more  than  a smooth  surface. 

Mr.  Wilkins  said  it  might  answer  for  one  shopping,  but 
what  would  we  do  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Gibbons  said  that  with  a good  surfacer  it  would  be 
ten  years  before  sandblasting  would  be  required  again, 
and  men  who  had  examined  it  said  that  at  least  four  or 
five  sandblastings  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Butts  said  that  sandblasting  could  be  done,  but  it 
requires  an  expert  man.  and  we  have  found  it  more  satis- 
factory to  use  varnish  remover. 

Mr.  Cook  moved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Association 
that  there  is  no  superior  to  varnish  remover  for  the  inside 
of  a car  or  sandblasting  on  the  exterior. 

Adopted. 

Secretary  Dane  read  the  following  telegram  sent  to  Fred 
W.  Brazier: — 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Sept.  14,  1916. 

F.  W.  Brazier,  Superintendent  Rolling  Stock,  New  York 
Central  Railroad:— 

The  members  of  this  Association  received  your  very 

kind  expressions  and  your  generous  donation  with  a 

great  deal  of  appreciation,  and  extend  to  your  a unani- 
mous vote  of  thanks. 

(Signed)  A.  P.  Dane,  Secretary. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was 

Query  No.  5.  Is  there  anything  superior  to  soap 
for  cleaning  passenger  equipment  cars  preparatory 
to  painting  and  varnishing? 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  William  Mollendorf.  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  Chicago,  111.,  who  read  the  following 
paper: — 

It  may  be  stated  that  both  soap  and  water  vary  in 
quality  for  this  purpose.  “Hard”  water  will  deposit  lime 
by  contact  with  soap  and  make  a lime-soap  combination 
very  irritating  and  destructive  to  varnish. 

Soap,  in  commercial  form,  carries  a caustic  or  potash 
base,  both  of  which  are  the  natural  enemies  of  paint  and 
varnish  and  are  active  solvents  of  them. 

Washing  a painted  or  varnished  surface  with  a concen- 
trated solution  of  lye  will  give  an  exaggerated  effect  on 
the  use  of  commercial  soaps. 

Soaps  will  have  the  same  effect  as  lye  in  a modified 
form.  To  be  more  effective  than  plain  water,  soaps  must 
be  powerful  enough  and  used  in  sufficient  quantity  to  pre- 
cipitate the  limes  in  water  in  order  to  produce  softening, 
leaving  a surplus  of  alkali  strength  to  decompose  or  attack 
the  various  dirt  deposits  on  the  surface  of  the  car  en- 
countered in  washing.  The  alkali  deposits  left  from  wash 
water  develop  and  multiply  in  strength  in  drying.  The 
deposits  lead  to  spotting  and  changnig  of  color. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  expect  alkali  water  produced 
by  the  use  of  soap  to  be  entirely  removed  from  surfaces, 
more  or  less  uneven,  to  which  it  has  been  applied  by  the 
ordinary  car  washer. 

Practically  the  same  action  takes  place  from  the  use  of 
soap  in  “soft"  water  and  by  which  is  meant  water  that 
will  not  curdle  in  the  resence  of  soap.  So-called  neutral 
soaps  that  show  no  free  alkali  are  rare  and  entirely  too 
expensive  for  car  cleaning,  so  that  the  field  of  soap  or  its 
capacity  for  work  depends  on  the  proportion  of  caustic  or 
potash  in  combination  with  its  fats. 

The  action  of  soap  and  water  cleaning  is  particularly 
noticeable  on  paint,  which  it  gradually  washes  away.  Var- 
nish is  more  resistant  to  this  action  of  soap  and  water  be- 
cause of  being  harder,  but  its  gloss  is  reduced  with  each 
washing,  and  checking  follows  rapidly  in  accordance  with 
the  strength  of  the  alkali. 

The  absorption  of  oils  from  either  paint  or  varnish  is 
known  as  weathering  done  by  the  atmosphere  or  alkalies, 
or  both,  and  in  turn  they  produce  cracking  or  checking  of 
the  surfaces.  Alkalies  cannot  avoid  accelerating  this  de- 
structive action  by  lodging  in  the  multiplicity  of  checks,  in 
which  position  the  alkali  remains  more  or  less  active  con- 
tinuously through  its  absorbtion  of  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  from  time  to  time  after  drying.  It  will  be 
seen  that  thorough  rinsing  after  the  use  of  soaps  is 
highly  important. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  from  foremost  chemical  author- 
ities, and  the  experience  of  many  of  the  leading  railways, 
that  soap  and  water  cleaning  hastens  the  destruction  of 
paint  or  varnish  and  that  it  is  not  true  economy  to  clean 
cars  in  that  way.  It  is  for  the  reason  stated  that  a large 
proportion  of  the  leading  railway  systems  do  not  use  soap 
and  water  for  cleaning  cars,  but  depend  on  special  car 
cleaners  manufactured  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  washing  of  cars  it  is  important  to  feed  the  var- 
nish or  paint,  and  not  to  gradually  extract  the  life  of  these 
coatings,  as  done  by  the  use  of  soap,  caustic  potash, 
sodas  or  other  alkalies,  all  of  which  are  deadeners  to  the 
finish.  A car  cleaner,  to  be  economical,  must  therefore  be 
harmless  to  paint  or  varnish  and  free  from  alkali;  other- 
wise a repetition  of  use  will  hasten  the  car  to  the  paint 
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shop  and  make  it  unattractive  during  the  operations 

mTh1etlterm  “feeder”  for  varnish  means  supplying  it  with 
a nourishment  of  its  own  nature,  which  will  go  to  prolong 
its  life  and  serve  as  a protector.  The  best  car  cleaning 
compounds  are  based  on  varnish  feeder,  non-alkali,  non- 

injurious  lines.  , 

The  car  cleaners  most  in  use  are  based  on  gums  made 
up  in  the  form  of  emulsion.  These  cleaners  are  applied 
with  a large  hand  brush  and,  owing  to  their  consistency, 
remain  on  vertical  surfaces  without  running  off.  A few 
minutes’  time  is  allowed  for  soaking  the  dirt,  after  which 
the  surfaces  are  scrubbed  with  ordinary  scrub  brushes 
and  rinsed  off  with  water.  Wiping  with  chamois  skin 
brings  out  the  polish,  although  it  is  not  necessary.  After 
this  cleansing  treatment  varnished  or  painted  surfaces 
dry  without  streaks,  common  to  soap  cleaning,  and  the 
work  has  the  appearance  of  being  thoroughly  well  done. 
Surfaces  cleaned  in  the  manner  described  have  no 
tendency  to  collect  dust,  as  there  is  an  absence  of  all 
stickiness  and  they  are,  therefore,  not  subject  to  mois- 
ture absorption,  as  in  the  case  of  soap  treatment. 

From  the  fact  that  surfaces  of  cars  are  often  not  well 
rinsed  after  scrubbing,  through  carelessness  or  other  rea- 
sons, the  nature  of  the  cleaner  used  is  highly  important. 
Soap  has  a blooming  and  dulling  effect  upon  varnish, 
while  gum  cleaners  do  not  have  this  action.  The  residue 
left  on  surfaces  from  alkali  absorbs  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  as  before  stated,  and  moisture  collects  dust 
and  makes  more  frequent  cleaning  necessary  and  inci- 
dentally more  painting  and  varnishing. 

It  may  be  said  of  a standard  gum  cleaner  that,  when 
applied  to  a surface  it  enters  the  numberless  pores  and 
checks  of  the  varnish  and  acts  more  or  less  permanently 
as  a filler.  It  is,  therefore,  a “feeder”  and  not  an  ab- 
sorbent of  paint  and  varnish  “binders.” 

. Soap  and  water  baths  for  cars  is  not  giving  the  paint 
or  varnish  on  them  “what  may  be  called  a fair  deal  and 
many  complaints  of  premature  paint  or  varnish  failures  or 
perishing  are  due  to  the  use  of  strong  alkalies.  The 
tendency  of  operators  is  to  strengthen  cleaning  liquids  to 
save  themselves  labor  and  not  to  . weaken  them,  which 
would  require  more  labor  on  their  part.  Therefore,  harm- 
less gum  cleaners  are  the  natural  cleaning  agents  to  use 
for  the  work,  for  they  clean  better  than  soap  and  are 
absolutely  safe. 

In  the  use  of  soap  and  water  for  car  cleaning  the  very 
general  use  of  pumice  in  connection  with  them  acknowl- 
edges the  inefficiency  of  soap.  Pumice  becomes  the  main 
cleaning  factor  and  is  efficient  for  the  purpose,  but  pumice 
destroys  gloss  and  removes  a thin  skin  of  the  finish  with 
each  application.  It  is  also  difficult  to  remove  by  rinsing 
and  usually  leaves  the  finish  with  a grey  effect  out  of 
harmony  with  the  color  scheme  of  the  car. 

The  “gum”  cleaners  described  are  those  in  most  general 
use  for  car  cleaning  at  terminals  and  also  in  shops  pre- 
paratory to  revarnishing. 

Mr.  Butts  said  it  had  been  their  practice  for  fifteen 
years  to  use  a solution  of  muriatic  acid  (diluted)  prepara- 
tory to  cleaning  and  then  fellow  up  with  soap  to  prepare 
the  surface  for  painting.  They  use  what  is  called  a var- 
nish cleaning  soap.  The  strength  is  varied,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  car,  from  three  to  eight  parts  of 
water  to  one  of  acid.  Terminal  cleaning  is  done  with  an 
oil  cleaner. 

Mr.  Burton  said  this  subject  must  not  be  confused  with 
terminal  cleaning. 

Mr.  Younger  asked  if  using  muriatic  acid  followed  by 
soap  gave  any  trouble  on  subsequent  varnish  coats. 

Mr.  Butts  stated  that  the  only  trouble  was  in  the  case 
of  a badly  cracked  car,  where  the  emulsion  cleaner  had  a 
ehance  to  get  into  the  cracks. 

Mr.  Younger  said  some  of  the  cleaners  leave  a deposit 
that  can  be  removed  best  with  benzine. 

Mr.  Himburg  said  that  on  the  Rio  Grande  they  use  an 
acid  cleaner  every  sixty  days  and  an  acid  emulsion  cleaner 
preparatory  to  cleaning. 

Mr.  Gerhart  said  they  used  an  acid  emulsion  cleaner 
because  it  was  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  men  from 
putting  lye  in  the  soap  to  make  it  work  easier.  It  is  an 
acid  cleaner  about  the  thickness  of  cream. 

Mr.  Himburg  said  they  used  35  pounds  oxalic  acid  to  60 
gallons  of  water,  and  got  good  results. 


Mr.  Keil  asked  Mr.  Himburg  if  his  men  were  bothered 
with  sore  hands.  He  had  men  quit  rather  than  use  oxalic 
acid. 

Mr.  Quest  said  oxalic  acid  is  made  commercially  by  drop- 
ping nitric  acid  on  sugar.  It  is  much  stronger  than 
muriatic  acid. 

Mr.  Cook  thought  Mr.  Mollendorf’s  paper  showed  that 
soap  was  the  worst  thing  that  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Breese  said  that  they  had  been  using  linseed  oil 
soaps,  but  lately  the  quality  of  these  soaps  was  so  poor 
that  it  can’t  be  washed  off  the  car  except  by  hot  water, 
and  they  had  gone  back  to  muriatic  acid. 

Mr.  Gibbons  said  that  if  you  get  good  soap,  properly 
handled,  there  is  nothing  better.  I have  had  a man  using 
oxalic  acid  without  injury. 

Mr.  Butts  said  he  wanted  to  go  on  record  that  muriatic 
acid  was  the  best  cleaner.  Oil  emulsion  cleaners  are  used 
at  terminals,  and  there  is  nothing  will  take  this  off  but 


muriatic  acid.  Then  he  washes  with  a very  weak  soap 
solution.  The  soap,  however,  is  not  necessary  if  it  is 
thoroughly  washed  with  water,  but  the  weak  solution  of 
soap  is  the  cheaper  way. 

Mr.  Quest  said  that  muriatic  acid  is  not  a varnish 
solvent. 

Mr.  Copp  said  both  in  the  operation  and  supervision 
brains  must  be  employed  in  cleaning  a car.  He  moved 
that  the  subject  be  continued  till  next  year.  Carried. 

Installation  of  Officers. 

The  ladies  having  been  invited  into  the  convention  hall, 
the  newly  elected  officers  were  duly  installed,  Messrs. 
Miller  and  Cook  having  been  appointed  to  present  them, 
which  they  did,  and  President  Hengeveld  inducted  each 
one  into  office  with  appropriate  remarks,  each  one  re- 
sponding with  a brief  address  thanking  the  members  for 
the  confidence  placed  in  them  and  promising  to  do  their 
utmost  for  the  good  of  the  Association. 

President  Gearhart  appointed  the  following  commit- 
tees:— 

Committees. 

Advisory: — J.  T.  McCracken,  S.  E.  Breese,  Fred  W. 
Bowers,  W.  A.  Buchanan  and  M.  L.  Shaffer. 

Tests: — B.  E.  Miller,  B.  C.  Sherwood,  E.  E.  Shedd  and 
F.  B.  Davenport. 

Information: — C.  E.  Copp,  C.  A.  Cook,  E.  E.  Lewis,  M. 
J’.  Haynes  and  F.  W.  Wright. 

Entertainment: — W.  Mollendorf,  Geo.  Warlick  and  George 
Swing. 

Hotel: — D.  A.  Little,  George  Warlick  and  Charles  Taylor. 

After  this  Mrs.  A.  R.  Lynch,  who  was  present  for  the 
first  time  for  several  yearsi,  gave  one  of  her  characteristic 
Mrs.  Casey  recitations,  which  was  much  enjoyed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  recitation  all  rose  and  closed 
the  convention  by  singing  “Blessed  Be  the  Tie  that 
Binds.” 


CONVENTION  NOTES. 

Although  the  members  of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomo- 
tive Painters’  Association  meet  together  primarily  for  busi- 
ness, for  the  benefit  of  the  employing  companies  and  for 
educating  themselves  so  that  they  will  be  of  greater  use- 
fulness in  their  chosen  vocation,  it  is  but  natural  that  the 
pleasure  sessions  of  the  annual  gathering,  which  never  are 
allowed  to  interfere  with  business,  should  be  looked  for- 
ward to  eagerly  and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  For  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  most  of  the  members  make  their  annual 
vacations  coincide  with  the  convention,  and  are  not  sent 
to  the  meeting  at  the  expense  of  the  railroads.  And  they 
make  it  the  vacation  for  their  wives  and  families  as  well. 
Hence,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  half  of  each  day  should 
be  given  up  to  enjoyment. 


The  Supplymen’s  Association  always  looks  after  the 
pleasure  part  of  the  convention,  for  these  gentlemen  have 
more  time  to  attend  to  such  matters  than  the  master 
painters,  who  must  devote  their  attention  primarily  to  the 
business  that  brings  them  together,  while  the  salesmen, 
being  to  a certain  extent  off  duty,  can  devote  themselves 
to  seeing  that  the  ladies  have  a good  time.  And  it  goes 
without  saying  that  every  lady  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
vention did  have  the  very  best  kind  of  a time.  The  En- 
tertainment Committee  was  composed  of  the  following: — 
S.  R.  Fenton,  chairman,  F.  W.  Devoe  & C.  T.  Raynolds 
Company;  T.  J.  Lawler,  American  Roll  Gold  Leaf  Com- 
pany; Oscar  Haywood,  Tousey  Varnish  Company;  E.  J. 
Arlein,  W.  C.  Coe  Manufacturing  Company;  F.  A.  Elm- 
quist,  The  Sherwin-Williams  Company;  F.  O.  Brazier, 
Murphy  Varnish  Company;  L.  A.  Williams,  Flood  & Conk- 
lin Company;  C.  L.  MciMaster,  Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.; 
J.  W.  Mowry,  Patton  Paint  Company;  H.  S.  Whitehair, 
Kay  & Ess  Company;  C.  L.  Woodruff,  The  Love  Brothers 
Company;  W.  T.  Hogan,  Ball  Chemical  Company;  D.  B. 
Vail,  James  B.  Sipe  & Co.;  Harry  Norris,  C.  A.  Willy 
Paint  Company;  Robert  Walbank,  Glidden  Varnish  Com- 
pany; C.  G.  Chamberlain,  W.  H.  Coe  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany; L.  P.  Pratt,  Yarnali  Paint  Company;  George  E. 
Lawler,  American  Roll  Gold  Leaf  Company. 


Now  the  very  first  thing  the  Entertainment  Committee 
thought  of  was  to  engage  a number  of  rolling  chairs  and 
to  put  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  and  their 
wives  at  any  time  during  the  convention  they  might  wish 
to  ride,  from  9 in  the  morning  until  6 in  the  evening.  And 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  members  and  the  ladies 
availed  themselves  freely  of  the  privilege,  and  the  chairs 
bearing  the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.  signs  were  seen  on  all 
parts  of  the  Boardwalk. 


The  entertainment  program  as  usual  contained  the  time- 
honored  fiction  that  a reception  would  be  held  at  1.30 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  by  the  president  and  officers  in  the 
hotel  parlors.  Maybe  the  officers  were  there,  but  we  doubt 
it,  for  at  that  hour  everybody  was  so  busily  occupied  in 
getting  luncheon  that  those  who  spared  the  time  to  hunt 
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up  that  reception  must  have  been  few  and  far  between. 
If  the  program  had  called  for  an  eat-fest  in  the  hotel 
dining  room  it  would  have  come  much  nearer  the  truth. 


Something  unusual  was  the  feature  for  Tuesday  evening 
— something  that  appealed  to  the  lovers  of  good  music — 
and  judging  from  the  number  who  attended  and  the  en- 
thusiasm, the  music  lovers  must  form  a large  proportion 
of  those  who  were  at  the  convention.  A musical  was  given 
in  the  Roof  Garden  by  Miss  Ethelynd-e  Smith,  of  Portland, 
Maine,  a soprano  with  a very  charming  voice,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Fay  Foster,  who  was  also  the  composer 
of  several  of  the  numbers  on  the  program.  Miss  Smith 
was  impartial  in  her  choice  of  selections,  singing  German, 
French,  Spanish  and  English  songs  in  a manner  that  ex- 
hibited her  versatility  to  great  advantage.  Her  rendering 
of  Miss  Foster’s  compositions  was  all  that  could  be  de- 
sired, and  both  the  composer  and  the  singer  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  spontaneous  applause  that  burst 
forth  as  a tribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  music  and  its 
exquisite  rendering.  Miss  Smith  closed  with  a number  of 
children’s  songs,  rendered  with  a delightful  simplicity 
which  won  the  applause  of  the  audience.  A handsome 
floral  tribute  was  given  her  just  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  concert. 


There  was  nothing  put  down  on  the  program  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  men  during  the  afternoons  of  the 
convention,  for  there  is  ample  to  do  at  Atlantic  City,  and 
many  of  those  at  the  convention  did  the  most  obvious 
thing  and  enjoyed  the  delightful  weather  and  the  salt  sea 
waves  at  the  same  time.  Then  there  were  others  who 
simply  loafed  upon  the  hotel  piazzas,  and  one  ex -president 
dazzled  the  assembly  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  raiment. 
Surely  a black  and  white  shepherd’s  plaid  coat,  a Panama 
hat  tilted  back  at  a fascinating  angle,  a brilliant  orange 
necktie  and  white  trousers  were  something  to  cause  a 
commotion,  even  in  a place  where  startling  costumes 
are  common.  And  as  -his  -fellow-members  gazed  upon  him, 
they  wondered  whether  this  magnificence  of  raiment  was 
the  inspiring  cause  of  the  strike  that  was  at  the  time 
under  way  among  the  train  hands  of  the  railway  with 
which  the  aforesaid  gentleman  is  connected.  -Certainly,  if 
the  powers  that  be  do  not  encourage  him  to  bestow  super- 
fluous ornamentation  upon  the  cars  that  come  under  his 
charge,  they  do  not  prevent  him  -from  piling  it  upon  him- 
self and  appearing  at  Atlantic  City  wondrously  garbed. 
Surely  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  unto 
this  master  car  painter,  whose  cars  seldom  touch  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 


On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  ladies  and  a favored  few 
of,  the  Entertainment  Committee  enjoyed  an  automobile 
ride  around  Atlantic  City  and  down  to  Longport.  And  just 
here  a difficulty  arose.  There  were  some  children  in  the 
party,  and  owing  to  the  infantile  paralysis  epidemic  Long- 
port  had  established  a very  strict  quarantine  against  all 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  -One  -or  two  of  the 
automobiles  containing  children  who  did  not  have  satis- 
factory health  certificates  were  turned  -back  and  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  confines  of  Longport. 


There’s  a place  at  Atlantic  City  called  Steeplechase  Pier. 
If  you  have  never  -been  there  we  won’t  spoil  your  pleasure 
when  you  do  go  by  describing  the  pleasant  surprises  that 
greeted  the  members  and  their  wives  when  they  visited 
that  famous  place  of  amusement — the  home  of  fun — on 
Wednesday  evening.  Even  grave  and  reverend  seniors 
and  their  wives  lose  their  sense  of  proportion — and  their 
hats,  too,  unless  they  hold  them  pretty  tight — -as  they 
enter  the  portals  of  this  uncanny  place.  But  let  us  draw 
a curtain  over  the  experiences  of  those  who  tempted 
Providence  by  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee. 


On  Thursday  afternoon  the  ladies  enjoyed  a card  party, 
the  prizes  for  which  were  exhibited  on  Thursday  morning. 
But  being  a mere  man  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  play, 
and  having  been  busy  at  the  convention  in  the  morning, 
the  reporter  is  unable  to  describe  from  personal  observa- 
tion either  the  prizes  or  the  play.  Of  course,  the  ladies 
who  w-on  the  prizes  were  delighted — they  always  are,  while 
those  who  did  not  win  were  sure  it  was  not  their  fault — 
and  we  do  not  believe  it  could  have  been,  for  every  lady 
who  took  part  in  that  card  party  surely  deserved  to  win 
the  first  prize,  and  the  only  reason  that  each  one  did  not 
win  the  first  prize  was  rank  favoritism  on  the  part  of  the 
committee.  And  let  us  suggest  to  next  year’s  card  party 
committee  that  if  they  want  to  avoid  all  trouble  in  the 
future  they  will  provide  a sufficient  number  of  first  prizes 
to  award  one  to  each  lady  taking  part. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Painters 
Magazine  does  not  include  the  services  of  a society  re- 
porter, for  the  annual  ball  that  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening  in  the  Roof  Garden  cannot  be  done  justice  by 
any  one  not  well  versed  in  the  art  of  writing  society  do- 


ings. Nevertheless,  we  can  call  to  the  memories  of  those 
who  were  there  the  grand  march,  which  began  about  9.30 
o clock,  during  which  each  of  the  ladies  received  a very 
handy  leather  case  containing  a pocket  manicure  set  as 
a souvenir  of  the  occasion,  and  a very  attractive  one  it 
was.  Then  the  excellent  orchestra  invited  all  to  partici- 
pate in  the  dance,  and  new  and  old  dances  were  in  order 
until — well,  midnight  had  passed  some  time  before  the 
music  ceased.  Between  the  dances  a couple  of  profes- 
sionals gave  an  exhibition  of  a fancy  fox  trot,  and  later 
on  another  couple  gave  a fine  display  of  roller  skating, 
both  being  much  enjoyed.  We  wish  we  might  properly 
describe  the  gowns  that  the  ladies  wore  and  do  justice 
to  the  array  of  youth  and  beauty— there  are  always  a lot 
of  young  people  at  the  convention,  but  here  the  services 
of  the  society  reporter  are  absolutely  necessary,  so  we 
leave  the  subject  to  be  filled  in  by  the  recollection  of  those 
who  were  there. 


The  Entertainment  Committee  had  placed  on  the  printed 
program  for  Friday  afternoon  a “trip  to  the  oyster  beds,” 
electric  cars  to  convey  the  visitors  to  the  boats,  which 
would  proceed  to  the  beds  where  oysters  fresh  from  the 
water  would  be  served.  Now  the  representative  of  The 
Painters  Magazine,  in  common  with  a good  many  others 
who  had  attended  the  convention,  left  Atlantic  City  by  the 
afternoon  train,  at  the  very  hour  this  trip  to  the  oyster 
beds  was  scheduled,  so  he  cannot  describe  it.  But  he 
can  say  that  about  half  an  hour  after  leaving  Atlantic 
City  his  train  passed  through  a very  heavy  rainstorm, 
which  was  general  all  through  New  Jersey,  and  while  we 
cannot  assert  that  rain  marred  the  pleasure  of  the  party 
who  had  gone  after  oysters,  we  don’t  doubt  that  they  had 
difficulty  keeping  dry. 


Monday,  September  11,  wras  Charles  E.  Copp’s  sixty- 
eighth  birthday — he  doesn’t  look  it — and  it  closed  forty-six 
years  of  usefulness  in  the  service  of  the  Boston  and  Maine. 
Mr.  Copp  says  the  convention  always  seems  to  be  held 
as  a sort  of  birthday  celebration  for  him. 


Once  every  dozen  years  C.  A.  Cook  says  he  is  called  on 
to  reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  to  Atlantic  City.  Let 
us  hope  he  may  be  called  upon  many  more  times — he’s  a 
young  man  yet. 


J.  D.  Wright  explained  privately  that  the  “watchful 
care”  referred  to  in  his  paper  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  “watchful  W'aiting”  -we  have  heard  so  much  about. 


Z.  J.  Gervais,  master  painter  of  the  Colorado  Midland 
at  the  Colorado  City  shops,  wore  a look  of  proud  satisfac- 
tion because  his  road  had  put  into  commission  on  Sep- 
tember 1 the  last  one  of  three  new  combination  mail  and 
passenger  cars  with  steel  underframes,  the  first  cars  ever 
built  at  the  shop.  And  Mr.  Gervais  is  very  proud  of  the 
painting  that  he  did  on  them. 


A few  of  the  supply  men  opened  headquarters,  where 
they  entertained  those  of  their  friends  who  tvere  able  to 
find  them.  Unfortunately  the  hotel  management  objected 
to  the  display  of  advertising  cards  in  the  lobbies  and  even 
in  the  corridors,  so  it  was  often  difficult  for  those  seeking 
these  headquarters  to  find  them.  We  might  suggest  that 
in  the  future  the  Entertainment  Committee,  or  some  spe- 
cial committee  from  the  supply  men’s  organization,  should 
have  neatly  lettered  directories  hung  at  the  elevator  en- 
trances on  the  ground  floor  of  the  hotel,  giving  the  names 
of  those  firms  that  are  keeping  house  and  the  room  num- 
bers. A similar  list  could  also  be  hung  in  the  elevator 
cars.  Simple  pen  lettering  is  all  that  tvould  be  required 
or  a typewritten  list  would  answer  if  nothing  else  could 
be  arranged.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  successfully  at 
the  advance  wall  paper  show's  in  New  York  for  several 
years  past,  and  it  has  proved  a great  help.  We  know  that 
one  of  the  firms  that  had  headquarters  at  The  Breakers 
felt  very  much  aggrieved  because  so  many  of  the  members 
neglected  to  look  them  up,  but  the  writer  can  bear  testi- 
mony that,  although  this  concern  had  a well  located  suite, 
it  was  only  by  accident  that  he  discovered  it.  We  do  not 
doubt  in  the  least  that  some  others  tvere  missed  entirely. 


The  most  accessible  headquarters  were  those  of  the 
Rubin  & Shuman  Company,  manufacturers  of  brushes, 
who  were  located  on  the  ground  floor  next  to  the  card 
room.  Here  they  made  a display  of  brushes  and  exhibited 
moving  pictures  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  brushes 
in  every  stage.  Messrs.  Rubin  and  Hults  were  in  attend- 
ance. 


The  Wolfe  Brush  -Company  had  their  headquarters  on  the 
fifth  floor,  and  made  visitors  warmly  welcome.  Those  who 
knew  where  to  find  them  found  this  a pleasant  place  to 
while  away  a little  spare  time  and  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
of  their  hosts. 


Up  in  a corner  of  the  seventh  floor  the  Ball  Chemical 
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Company  had  a suite  where  they  entertained  their  friends. 
Both  of  the  Taylors,  assisted  by  genial  “Bill”  Hogan,  who 
peddled  brushes  before  he  became  connected  with  the  Ball 
Company,  and  “Uncle”  Jim  Gohen,  of  the  Cleanola  Com- 
pany, were  present  to  dispense  hospitality.  Each  member 
of  the  Association  was  given  a handsome  leather  bound 
pocket  memorandum  book,  with  removable  pad,  conven- 
iently sized  to  slip  in  the  coat  pocket,  and  with  the  name 
of  the  recipient  printed  in  gold  on  the  outside — certainly  a 
most  attractive  souvenir  of  the  occasion.  We  understand 
that  those  members  who  were  unable  to  find  the  room 
were  to  receive  the  gifts  intended  for  them  by  mail  after 
the  convention. 


Canned  music  welcomed  the  visitors  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  U.  S.  Metal  and  Manufacturing  Company,  where 
C.  C.  Castle  and  J.  Hunter  Ross  entertained  all  comers 
hospitably,  and  incidentally  may  have  made  mention  of 
the  products  of  the  Anglo-American  "Varnish  Company, 
of  which  concern  they  are  the  selling  agents. 


In  Room  813  one  found  the  headquarters  of  the  Flint 
Varnish  Company,  who  had  several  of  their  representatives 
to  welcome  the  visiters.  Attractive  little  leather  bound 
memorandum  pads  were  given  to  the  ladies  and  leather 
key  holders  to  the  men. 


The  Charles  R.  Long,  Jr.,  Company  had  headquarters 
on  the  fifth  floor,  but  they  did  not  remain  after  Thursday 
morning. 


The  Ault  & Wiborg  Company  had  a room  on  the  third 
floor,  where  they  dispensed  hospitality  to  all  comers. 


A quartet  of  wide-awake  hustlers  represented  James  B. 
Sipe  & Co.  and  boosted  Sipe’s  Japan  Oil  and  Etnameloil. 
They  were  R.  E.  Rogers,  vice-president  and  sales  man- 
ager; D.  B.  Vail,  Eastern  railway  representative,  and 
W.  F.  Robinson,  Western  railway  representative,  and 
Charles  Clark,  their  Philadelphia  representative. 


Langley  Ingraham  represented  the  Varnall  Paint  Com- 
pany and  took  the  place  on  the  Entertainment  Committee 
of  L.  P.  Pratt,  of  the  same  company,  who  was  unable  to 
be  present,  although  we  understand  he  had  expected  to  be. 


Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.,  sent  a hustler  in  the  person  of 
C.  L.  McMaster.  They  say  he  is  a wonder  at  getting  the 
railroad  companies  to  try  the  Vitralite  enamel  system  of 
finishing  steel  passenger  equipment. 


A.  G-.  Schumann  and  Oscar  Smith  represented  the  Moller 
& Schumann  Company.  They  managed  to  win  a good 
many  friends,  although  they  are  newcomers  at  the  con- 
ventions. 


One  lady  was  heard  to  remark  on  the  cute  little  memo- 
randum book  which  she  said  had  been  given  her  by  “Mr. 
Flint  himself.” 


W.  H.  Estabrook,  the  master  painter  of  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Railway,  motored  down.  It’s  cheaper  than  railway 
traveling  when  you  only  get  passes  on  the  trolley  lines. 
Wonder  if  he  got  caught  in  that  heavy  shower  on  his  way 
home? 


Secretary  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Dane  went  on  a trip  to  “Wash- 
ington and  points  South”  after  leaving  the  convention. 


In  spite  of  the  linen  suit  that  proclaimed  him  as  a resi- 
dent of  the  South,  President  Hengeveld  felt  that  in  coming 
to  Atlantic  City  he  was  getting  back  to  his  “old  home 
State.”  Born  in  Holland,  he  came  to  this  country  when  a 
small  boy  and  became  a resident  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  where 
he  was  educated  and  spent  all  his  early  life,  so  that  he 
regards  himself  as  a Jerseyman,  although  he  has  lived  so 
long  in  the  Land  of  Cotton. 


It  was  his  first  convention  and  he  felt  it  his  duty' to  talk 
business  to  every  railroad  painter  who  was  there,  instead 
of  simply  giving  the  glad  hand  as  most  of  the  supply  men 
do  at  these  conventions,  regarding  them  as  opportunities 
to  meet  their  railroad  painter  friends  socially  rather  than 
in  a business  way.  Consequently  everybody  got  a peep 
at  that  chunk  of  solid  gold  which  he  carried  about  in  a 
blue  velvet  lined  box  and  which  he  exhibited  proudly  as 
the  raw  material  from  which  his  company  manufactures 
ribbon  gold.  But  he  made  a good  many  friends,  for  he 
proved  himself  to  be  personally  agreeable — and  that  counts 
for  a good  deal  in  a business  way. 


In  the  intervals  between  their  trips,  some  of  these  paint 
salesmen  evince  a naturelust  that  leads  them  into  the 
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wilds.  And  we  were  told  of  the  enthusiasm  that  greeted 
the  proposition  made  by  “Buster”  Williams,  “Dan”  Vail, 
et  al.,  concerning  a certain  island  that  is  said  to  be  a 
veritable  fisherman’s  delight,  and  which  they  talk  of  buy- 
ing and  christening  the  “Paint  Peddlers’  Paradise.”  If 
you  want  to  get  in  on  this  scheme  address  either  of  the 
gentlemen  referred  to — that  is,  if  you  happen  to  be  a paint 
salesman  in  the  railroad  game. 


The  busiest  man  at  the  convention  was  Chairman  S.  R. 
Fenton,  of  the  Entertainment  Committee.  He’s  fat  and 
forty  (or  more),  he’s  jolly  and  energetic,  and  when  he  has 
anything  to  Jo  he  does  it  with  all  his  might.  Naturally, 


Railway  Paint 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Thomasina  Margaret  Hol- 
den, of  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Harry  F.  Locke,  manager  of  the 
Boston  branch  of  the  Empire  Railway  Specialties  Com- 
pany, and  son  of  the  widely  known  former  master  car 
painter,  Albert  V.  Locke,  was  solemnized  at  the  home  of 
the  bride’s  mother  in  Boston,  Wednesday,  September  20. 
The  many  friends  of  the  bridegroom  in  the  car  and  loco- 
motive painting  trade  will  take  pleasure  in  extending  best 
wishes  to  the  happy  couple. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  on  a 

plan  devised  by  officers  of  the  company,  has  been  approved 
by  the  Michigan  Railroad  Commission.  This  will  mean, 
undoubtedly,  an  improvement  in  the  working  conditions 
of  the  painting  department,  both  car  and  locomotive.  F. 

H.  Bradshaw,  J.  R.  Crispin,  Gus  Derrick,  F.  C.  Macomber 
and  E.  Phillips  are  the  efficient  master  car  and  locomotive 
painters  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  and  every  good  thing  that 
can  be  devised  is  wished  for  them. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Master  Car  and  Loco- 
motive Painters’  Association,  the  late  Charles  D.  Ettinger 
will  be  remembered  as  the  personification  of  geniality. 
As  a story-teller  he  was  most  delightful;  it  was  his  cus- 
tom to  carry  a little  book  in  which  were  jotted  down  the 
titles  of  these  short  narratives,  and  a bare  refreence  to 
them  enabled  him  to  convulse  a throng  for  hours,  his  in- 
imitable elocutionary  powers  having  much  to  do  with  his 
success  as  a raconteur.  Mr.  Ettinger  was  a member  of 
the  Union  League  Club,  Midlothian  Country  Club,  South 
Shore  Country  Club  and  the  Ohio  Society  of  Chicago. 

Foremen  Painters  J.  H.  James,  C.  J.  Moore,  N.  B. 

Warson  and  A.  L.  Wenstrom,  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way, will  share  in  common  with  other  employes  of  the 
road,  in  the  pension  plan  which  the  directors  of  the  road 
have  arranged  for  the  veteran  employes.  It  is  the  plan  to 
set  aside  $1,000,000  to  endow  the  pension  feature.  The 
new  system  went  into  effect  September  16,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  late  James  J.  Hill.  Employes  are 
to  be  retired  at  the  age  of  seventy,  but  may  voluntarily 
quit  at  sixty-five  and  receive  pensions.  The  plan  will 
take  in  employes  who  have  been  continuously  in  service 
for  twenty  years  or  more.  For  each  year  of  service,  an 
allowance  of  1 per  cent,  of  the  average  monthly  pay  re- 
ceived for  the  ten  years  preceding  retirement  will  be 
paid,  but  in  no  case  will  the  payment  be  less  than  $20  a 
month  nor  more  than  $75. 

The  first  monthly  meeting  of  the  Western  Rail- 
way Club,  for  the  season  of  1916-1917,  was  held  at  the 
Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago,  Monday  evening,  September  18. 
W.  L.  Park,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  pre- 
sented a paper  on  “Preparedness  from  the  Railway  Point 
of  View'.”  Ample  room  has  been  set  aside  in  the  Sherman 
Hotel  for  these  monthly  meetings.  The  usual  get-together 
dinner  is  held  from  6 to  7.15  o’clock,  and  this  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a regular  function  of  the  meetings  during  the 
season.  Master  car  painters  belonging  to  this  club  are 
finding  a factor  of  much  helpfulness  in  the  membership. 

The  Salt  Lake  and  Los  Angeles  management  has 

issued  a circular  cautioning  its  employes  of  all  degrees 
and  departments  to  follow  out  its  new  policy  of  quiet. 
“We  want  to  make  the  Salt  Lake  Route  known  as  the 
Road  of  Quiet”  is  the  desire  of  the  management.  There- 
fore, “mum”  is  the  word  throughout  the  system. 

The  Great  Northern  is  reported  in  the  market  for 

125  all-steel  passenger  cars  to  replace  Oriental  limited 


everything  went  off  well.  Perhaps  that  is  because  he  grad- 
uated from  the  ranks  of  the  car  painters  into  the  selling 
game.  He  worked  at  one  time  in  the  Jersey  Central  shops 
at  Elizabethport,  and  afterward  in  the  Lackawanna  shops 
before  he  went  with  F.  W.  Devoe  & C.  T.  Raynolds  Com- 
pany, where  for  a number  of  years  he  held  a general 
utility  position  as  the  man  who  was  sent  out  to  find  out 
the  reason  for  complaints  and  to  tell  the  painters  how  it 
was  that  their  difficulties  couid  be  overcome.  Later  on  he 
and  James  A.  Stevens  wrere  organized  into  a team  to  look 
after  the  railroad  business  of  that  wide-awake  concern, 
and  from  every  report  that  comes  to  us  they  are  making 
good.  But  that  is  only  natural  when  two  such  hustlers  are 
backed  up  by  goods  of  high  quality. 


Shop  Gossip 

equipment.  Thus  our  good  painter  friends,  up  in  the 
frigid  freedom  of  the  Big  Winds,  are  to  shake  hands 
with  his  Majesty  Steel  Corrosion. 

Master  Painter  William  Breithaupt,  of  the  Pull- 
man Company,  is  to  give  his  best  attention  to  an  order 
for  four  cafe  cars,  which  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
has  filed  with  the  above  named  concern. 

At  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  20,000  men 

are  now  employed,  not  including  those  employed  in  the 
affiliated  companies  at  Eddystone.  About  40  per  cent,  is 
said  to  be  represented  by  foreign  orders.  Master  Painter 
W.  M.  Joyce  is  working  a record-breaking  lot  of  men,  nu- 
merically speaking. 

In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  Master  Painter  L. 

B.  Jenson,  of  the  Milwaukee  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee and  St.  Paul,  has  the  supervision  of  the  painting 
of  1,000  freight  car,  which  his  company  is  building  at  its 
own  shops. 

The  Osgood-Bradley  Car  Company  is  proceeding 

with  the  construction  of  40  baggage  and  60  passenger  cars, 
on  an  order  filed  with  it  from  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford.  This  order  will  necessitate  important  in- 
spection duties  for  Master  Painter  James  Allen’s  depart- 
ment. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  are  reported  as  con- 
sidering the  purchase  of  230  locomotives,  a matter  of 
equipment  increase  which  concerns  a number  of  foremen 
painters  along  the  line  of  the  Central. 

The  Boston  and  Maine  is  reported  to  have  given 

a contract  to  the  H.  Wales  Lines  Company,  Meriden, 
Conn.,  to  build  a locomotive  shop  at  East  Deerfield,  Mass. 
It  will  be  of  brick  construction  40  feet  high,  170  feet  wide 
and  200  feet  long. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  shows, 

among  other  interesting  items,  that  the  expense  of  equip- 
ment maintenance,  during  the  past  year,  totals  $16,695,- 
958.87.  Of  this  grand  total  the  painting  department  under 
the  direction  of  Master  Painter  T.  Marshall  has  played 
an  economical  part,  without  detracting  from  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  characteristic  of  his  department. 

Reports  coming  from  across  the  ocean  show  an 

almost  amazing  resumption  of  prosperity  on  French  rail- 
ways. The  painting  of  equipment  is  said  to  be  very 
largely  in  the  hands  of  men  past  the  age  of  military  duty, 
and  of  women  who  have,  in  the  great  national  emer- 
gency, proved  adept  at  this  line  of  work. 

At  the  Atlantic  City  convention.  Master  Painter 

James  Allen,  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford, 
struck  the  nail  square  on  the  head  when  he  declared  that 
the  shopping  of  passenger  equipment  cars  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  master  painter.  But,  alas!  this  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule. 

The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  wTll  build  ten 

passenger  cars  for  the  New  York  Central,  and  Foreman 
Painter  H.  M.  Butts  will  see  that  this  equipment  is  painted 
according  to  specifications. 

Master  Painter  T.  J.  Mullaly,  of  the  Amour  Car 

Lines,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  is  supervising  the 
painting  of  300  refrigerator  cars  which  his  company  is 
building  at  its  own  shops. 

The  shop  men  of  19  railroads  west  of  Chicago 

have  received,  through  the  committees  of  their  unions, 
the  terms  upon  which  the  railroads  will  meet  their  de- 
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mands  for  an  increase  in  wages  and  a shorter  working 
day.  The  unions  ask  for  an  eight-hour  day  and  an  in- 
crease of  five  cents  an  hour  in  wages,  whereas  the  rail- 
roads, which  are  dealing  with  the  men  individually,  are 
offering  an  advance  of  from  one  to  two  cents  an  hour  and 
an  eight-hour  day  for  the  back  shops. 

The  exhibit  of  historical  locomotives  and  cars  and 

safety  appliances  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  which  has 
felt  the  deft  touches  of  Master  Painter  John  D.  Wright’s 
artistic  chevaliers,  is  to  be  displayed  at  Detroit  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Safety  Congress,  during  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 16.  This  exhibit  has  attracted  wide  attention  at  nu- 
merous industrial  and  international  expositionse  held  in 
various  sections  of  the  country. 


DEATH  OF  JOHN  STOCKS. 

I HAVE  to  chronicle  the  sad  news  that  my  assistant, 
John  Stocks,  passed  away  Friday  morning,  Septem- 
ber 22,  eight  working  days  from  the  time  he  had 
ceased  his  duties.  He  was  sick  the  entire  week  I was 
away  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention,  with  rheumatic 
fever.  Other  complications  developed,  requiring  a surgi- 
cal operation,  and  he  was  removed  from  his  home,  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  to  a hospital,  Thursday  evening,  and  did 
not  rally  from  the  operation,  dying  before  the  night  was 
over. 

Mr.  Stocks  was  born  in  England,  in  1870,  and  came  to 
this  country  in  the  spring  of  1891.  The  writer  set  him  at 
work  washing  cars  on  the  Monday  morning  after  his  ar- 
rival in  the  old  Lawrence  shop,  and  found  him  a faithful 
worker,  promoting  him  from  time  to  time  from  one  class 
of  work  to  another  until  he  had  reached  the  highest 
grade,  and  then  furnished  him  to  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad  as  foreman  painter  July  1,  1903  (if  I recall  the 
year  correctly),  where  he  remained  exactly  seven  years. 
He  then  returned  to  Massachusetts  and  for  a short  time 
traveled  for  a paint  and  varnish  supply  house,  but  later, 
about  December  1 of  that  year,  went  to  work  for  Warner 
Bailey,  at  the  Concord  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine, 
where  he  remained  until  the  writer  took  charge  of  that 
shop,  (December  1,  1911),  and  until  the  following  Febru- 
ary, when  he  resigned  to  go  to  the  Public  Service  Rail- 
way shops,  in  Newark,  N.  J„  as  assistant  to  W.  H.  Esta- 
brook.  Here  he  remained  for  a time,  and  later  became 
foreman  painter  of  the  electric  line  on  Staten  Island, 
New  York,  under  the  name  of  the  Richmond  Power  and 
Light  Company.  It  was  while  he  was  with  this  company 


that  the  writer  called  him  to  be  his  assistant  and  he  ac- 
cepted and  began  his  duties  in  the  new  Billerica  shops  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine  May  1,  1914.  ^ 

I cannot  speak  of  him  too  highly.  He  was  always  faith- 
ful to  duty  in  every  spot  or  place  that  I ever  put  him. 
He  had  executive  and  clerical  abilities  of  a high  order. 
We  have  met  with  a great  loss,  which  none  will  feel 
more  keenly  than  the  writer.  Our  associations  were  al- 
ways most  pleasant.  Charles  E.  Copp. 


ONCE  WELL  KNOWN  SUPPLY  MEN  GONE. 

AT  the  recent  Atlantic  City  convention,  the  Resolutions 
Committee  reported  only  on  the  deaths  of  those 
who  were  either  active  or  associate  members  of 
the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association.  But 
there  have  recently  passed  over  to  the  Great  Beyond  three 
men  who  were  well  known,  some  years  back,  to  those  who 
attended  the  conventions,  although  their  faces  have  been 
missed  from  these  gatherings  for  some  time  past. 

Charles  D.  Ettinger,  secretary  of  the  Murphy  Varnish 
Company,  died  in  Chicago,  September  4,  aged  seventy- 
eight.  He  was  born  at  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  July  20,  1838. 
In  1871  he  became  connected  with  the  Murphy  Varnish 
Company,  in  charge  of  the  railroad  department,  and  at 
that  time  located  in  Cleveland.  In  January,  1884,  he 
moved  to  Chicago,  where  he  lived  until  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  at  one  time  a regular  attendant  at  the 
M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.  conventions,,  and  will  be  rememb 
M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.  conventions,  and  will  be  remembered 
by  the  older  members.  His  wide  acquaintance  among  rail- 
road men,  and  his  kindly  disposition  made  him  always 
welcome.  Some  years  ago  he  partially  retired  from  ac- 
tive business  and  spent  most  of  his  time  developing  his 
stock  farm  at  Midlothian,  111. 

Reuben  C.  Hallett,  who  of  late  years  represented  the 
Duntly  Products  Sales  Company,  of  Chicago,  died  in  that 
city  September  10.  He  was  well  known  to  many  of  the 
older  members  of  the  Association,  having  been  associated 
for  a long  time  with  the  Hildreth  Varnish  Company, 
when  I.  H.  Munford  was  with  that  company. 

William  Stridiron,  for  forty  years  one  of  the  managers 
for  Berry  Brothers,  Inc.,  varnish  manufacturers,  of  De- 
troit, died  Monday,  September  18,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of 
eighty-five.  He  was  a native  of  the  island  of  Santa  Crux, 
Danish  West  Indies,  and  came  to  Detroit  sixty-three  years 
ago.  For  many  years  he  regularly  attended  the  conven- 
tions and  had  a wide  circle  of  friends. 


The  Markets 


WHILE  there  is  a tendency  on  the  part  of  consumers 
of  paint  materials  to  buy  only  for  nearby  re- 
quirements, general  conditions  are  regarded  as 
sound,  and  a good  call  for  paint  materials  is  looked  for 
this  season.  Even  now  the  trade  is  reported  to  be  in  a 
normal  condition,  and  there  is  and  has  been  a steady 
spot  trading  in  most  materials.  Some  important  develop- 
ments are  reported  for  the  month,  with  linseed  oil  per- 
haps of  greatest  interest  owing  to  sharp  advances  in 
price.  Demand  for  oil  has  not  been  heavy,  but  seed  pros- 
pects have  been  unfavorable  and  extensive  damage  in  the 
Argentine  leads  to  fears  that  there  will  be  a world’s 
shortage  of  seed  this  year,  and  prices,  while  high  now, 
are  more  likely  to  advance  than  to  decline,  unless  the 
tenor  of  reports  from  the  Argentine  is  changed  for  the 
better.  Other  paint  making  oils  have  also  gone  up  in 
price,  and  soya  bean  oil  is  now  held  at  an  inside  price  of 
9c.  per  pound  in  the  spot  market.  China  wood  oil  is 
quoted  at  ll@12c.  per  pound,  and  corn  oil  is  quoted  at 
9%@10c.  per  pound  for  crude.  The  lead  and  pigments 
have  held  steady  for  the  period,  with  the  exception  of 
basic  sulphate.  New  prices  went  into  effect  on  the  first 
of  the  month  for  French  process  zinc  oxide.  Dry  colors, 
while  still  unsettled,  have  sold  at  lower  levels,  with  the 
quotations  showing  more  than  the  usual  range,  according 
to  quality.  Some  paint  manufacturers  have  made  reduc- 
tions in  quotations  for  enamel  and  wall  paints,  owing  to 
reductions  in  raw  materials. 

White  Lead  Dry  and  in  Oil. 

During  the  summer  months  there  was  an  easy  tone  in 


the  pig  lead  market.  This  created  the  belief,  or  at  least 
the  hope,  that  prices  for  white  lead  would  decline.  In 
our  last  report  we  referred  to  an  advancing  tendency  in 
the  retail  market,  and  this  has  been  manifest  during  the 
interval,  with  the  result  that  pig  lead  is  higher  than  a 
month  ago.  This  has  been  the  real  feature  to  the  white 
lead  market,  as  it  has  steadied  prices  and  has  removed 
the  probability  of  any  declines.  Basic  lead  sulphate  of- 
fers an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  as  stocks  are  said 
to  have  increased  in  volume,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
fractional  decline  in  price,  as  sellers  offered  round  lots 
at  8%c.  per  pound,  as  against  last  month’s  quotation  of 
8%e.  per  pound.  Dry  basic  carbonate  is  steady  in  price, 
with  round  lots  at  8%c.  per  pound.  White  lead  in  oil  is 
held  at  an  inside  price  of  9%c.  per  pound.  The  price 
varies  according  to  quantity,  with  smaller  lots  at  100, 
250  and  500-pound  kegs,  10y2c.  per  pound;  25  and  5#- 
pound  kegs,  10%c.  per  pound;  12%-pound  kegs,  11c.  per 
pound;  1,  2,  3 and  5-pound  cans,  12%c.  per  pound.  On 
lots  of  500  pounds  or  more  prices  are  y2  cent  per  pound 
less  than  the  above. 

Red  Lead  and  Litharge. 

All  the  developments  of  the  month  have  been  in  favor 
of  a strong  market  for  both  red  lead  and  litharge.  As  is 
the  case  with  white  lead,  the  most  important  factor,  from 
a price  standpoint,  is  found  in  the  metal  market.  There 
has  been  no  quotable  change  in  prices,  and  dry  red  leal 
in  large  quantities  continues  to  be  quoted  at  9%c. 
per  pound.  Litharge  is  in  good  demand  from  the 
manufacturing  trades,  with  prices  at  914c.  per  pound. 
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There  is  not  much  call  for  litharge  in  jobbing  quantities, 
but  small  lots  of  red  lead  are  selling  freely,  and  values 
are  based  on  quantity.  Red  lead  in  oil  is  steady  at 
lO^c.  per  pound  for  round  lots,  with  smaller  lots  as  fol- 
lows:— 100-pound  steel  kegs,  11c.  per  pound;  25  and  50- 
pound  steel  kegs,  llTAc.  per  pound;  12%-pound  steel  kegs, 
liy2c.  per  pound.  On  lots  of  500  pounds  or  more  prices 
are  one-half  cent  per  pound  less  than  above. 

Linseed  Oil. 

As  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  when  the  new  flax 
crops  are  yet  to  come  on  the  market,  prices  for  oil  are 
affected  by  crop  news.  Generally  the  American  and  Cana- 
dian reports  are  the  most  important  in  the  summer  and 
early  fall  months,  but  prices  have  been  influenced  almost 
entirely  of  late  by  crop  news  from  the  Argentine.  To  be- 
gin with  it  is  established  that  the  domestic  crop  is  short 
and  that  large  amounts  of  Argentine  seed  will  be  re- 
quired to  round  out  requirements.  This  was  not  a dis- 
turbing factor  as  long  as  the  Argentine  promised  to  yield 
a large  crop.  Persistent  reports  of  damage  in  the  Ar- 
gentine, however,  have  been  heard  since  August,  and  re- 
cent advices  say  conditions  are  far  worse  than  had  been 
anticipated.  Allowing  for  some  exaggeration  in  these  re- 
ports, and  it  is  still  evident  that  the  crop  will  be  small. 
As  the  United  States  and  Canadian  crops  are  small,  the 
world’s  supply  of  seed  will  be  below  normal,  and  grant- 
ing that  demand  will  be  normal,  it  is  logical  to  look  for 
high  prices.  There  has  been  a rapid  increase  in  the 
prices  for  oil  in  domestic  markets  in  the  past  week.  At 
present  (October  4)  the  quotation  for  oil  in  single  bar- 
rels is  85@86c.  per  gallon,  and  car  lots  are  83@84c.  per 
gallon.  In  fact,  some  crushers  are  refusing  to  quote  un- 
der 85c.  per  gallon,  even  on  carload  lots.  The  market  is 
following  seed  closely  and  prices  vary  from  day  to  day, 
so  that  these  prices  are  not  expected  to  hold  good  for 
any  length  of  time.  Summing  up  the  situation,  it  is 
plain  to  see  that  all  developments  of  the  month  have  fa- 
vored high  prices,  and  it  is  now  asked  if  prices  have 
gone  high  enough  to  be  in  accord  with  seed  conditions, 
or  if  still  higher  levels  are  to  be  expected. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

Beginning  with  the  first  of  the  month,  the  new  price 
for  French  process  zinc  oxide  went  into  effect.  These 
prices  were  announced  some  time  ago,  but  did  not  be- 
come operative  until  October  1.  Leading  producers  have 
called  tor  the  requirements  of  consumers  so  that  they 
might  distribute  their  products  as  equitably  as  possible. 
The  new  prices  are  more  favorable  to  buyers  than  those 
which  were  in  effect  for  the  previous  quarter.  The  pres- 
ent quotations  are  as  follows: — White  seal,  13c.  per  pound 
in  car  lots  and  13ysc.  per  pound  for  less  than  car  lots; 
green  seal,  12i%c.  per  pound  for  car  lots  and  12%c.  per 
pound  for  less  than  car  lots;  red  seal,  12c.  per  pound  for 
car  lots  and  12%c.  per  pound  for  less  than  car  lots.  These 
prices  are  based  on  shipments  in  barrels  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point. 

American  process  zinc  oxide  is  scarce  on  spot,  as  pro- 
ducers are  using  their  supplies  to  take  care  of  contract 
orders.  Second  hands  offer  at  10@llc.  per  pound.  The 


contract  prices  which  hold  good  over  the  balance  of  the 
year  are: — 9%c.  per  pound  for  50-ton  lots,  9%e.  per 
pound  for  carloads  and  10c.  per  pound  for  less  than  car- 
loads. Selected  zinc  oxide  brings  % c.  per  pound  over  the 
above  prices.  Leaded  zinc  oxide  35  per  cent,  is  814c.  per 
pound  for  50-ton  lots,  8%c.  per  pound  for  car  lots,  and 
8y2c.  per  pound  for  less  than  car  lots.  Other  leaded 
grades  range  higher  in  price,  according  to  quantity. 
These  prices  are  based  on  shipment  in  barrels,  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point. 

Dry  Colors. 

Some  interesting  developments  have  arisen  in  the  mar- 
ket for  chemical  colors.  In  many  cases,  this  has  been  in 
favor  ®f  buyers,  as  prices  have  been  easy,  and  some  sharp 
reductions  have  taken  .place.  Prussian  blue  is  among  the 
list  of  colors  which  have  gone  down  in  price.  There 
were  offers  of  this  color  recently  as  low  as  $1  per  pound, 
though  the  price  varies  according  to  grade,  and  as  high 
as  $1.75  per  pound  is  quoted.  Chinese  and  milori  blues 
also  have  been  easier.  The  same  is  true  of  chemically  pure 
chrome  green  and  chrome  yellow.  Some  consumers  say 
that  different  grades  of  these  colors  are  on  the  market, 
and  they  say  that  quotations  should  be  distinguished  ac- 
cording to  quality.  Bichromates  and  prussiates  have 
sold  at,  lower  levels,  and  this  has  been  the  main  factor  in 
putting  down  the  price  of  the  finished  colors. 

Turpentine. 

There  has  not  been  much  of  importance  in  the  market 
for  spirits  of  turpentine  during  the  interval.  A month 
ago  sellers  were  quoting  46c.  per  gallon  and  present  quo- 
tations are  46%c.  per  gallon.  The  market  has  not  fluc- 
tuated to  any  extent  from  these  prices,  and  with  values 
steady,  there  has  not  been  any  inducement  for  active 
trading,  especially  for  forward  positions.  The  paint  trade 
is  reported  to  be  buying  most  materials  in  a hand-to- 
mouth  fashion,  and  this  extends  to  spirits,  so  that  de- 
mand from  that  source  is  not  heavy.  Export  buying  is 
light  and  stocks  at  primary  points  are  comparatively 
large.  As  supplies  are  increasing,  this  leads  to  the  be- 
lief in  some  quarters  that  values  will  decline,  but  others 
hold  that  consuming  demand  is  bound  to  become  more 
active  in  the  fall  months  and  under  a greater  call  for 
stocks  they  expect  prices  to  hold  steady  if  not  to  ad- 
vance. 

Shellac. 

An  irregular  market  has  ruled  for  this  commodity  in 
the  past  week  or  more.  Weakness  developed,  following 
recessions  in  the  London  market.  The  latter  was  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  the  British  Government  took  steps 
to  stop  speculation  in  this  article.  Immediately  there 
was  a drop  in  prices  at  London,  and  local  sellers  were 
quick  to  follow  the  same  course.  In  some  cases,  the  drop 
was  too  rapid  and  some  reactions  were  registered,  but 
the  net  change  was  in  favor  of  buyers.  At  present  T.  N. 
is  offered  at  31@32c.  per  pound.  A C garnet  is  quoted  at 
29@30c.  per  pound;  Kala  button  at  25@27c.  per  pound: 
bleached,  commercial,  at  31@32e.  per  pound,  and  bone 
dry  at  38@40c.  per  pound. 


l.  Lr  r.  OCr 


THE  photograph  shows  a float  that 
won  a prize  in  the  Karnival  at  the 
recent  New  York  State  Fair,  in 
Syracuse,  and  is  an  idea  that  will  offer 
a suggestion  to  paint  dealers  in  other 
places,  especially  as  a feature  in  a “Clean- 
up and  Paint-up”  parade.  It  was  designed 
and  decorated  by  Jos.  J.  Elfers.  and  was 
exhibited  by  August  Block,  a paint  dealer, 
1000  Butternut  street,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 
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Look  for  the 
name 

“MATHESON” 


12h  25,  50  and 
100  lb.  Steel 
Kegs,  net  weight 


A Dependable  White  Lead 

TV/TATHESON  White  Lead  is  a dependable  product. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 


Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 


All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a trial.  Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A post  card  request  will  bring 
a sample  and  full  particulars 


Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-57 1 Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advance)  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a year,  and  anyone!  offe’ring  The 
Magazine  at  a lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
without  having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid 
to  any  agent  who  does  not  show  a letter  of  author- 
ization, bearing  a date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  it.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but 
being  anxious  to  protect  lour  constituents  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  will 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


That  steel  highway 
NEGLECTED  bridges  over  streams,  all 

over  the  country,  are  al- 
COUNTY  lowed  to  rust  and  go  to 

decay,  through  lack  of 
BRIDGES.  proper  protection  with 

paint — due  largely  to 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  having 
charge  of  the  maintenance  of  county  property — 
was  brought  out  in  a convincing  manner  at  the 
convention  of  the  painters  having  charge  of  the 
bridges  and  buildings  of  the  railroads  held  in 
Philadelphia  last  month.  These  county  bridges 
have  usually  been  built  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  bonds,  upon  which  the  taxpayers  are  pay- 
ing interest  and  which  will  not  be  paid  oft  for  years 
to  come,  yet  with  the  prevalent  neglect  of  these 
bridges,  many  of  them  are  corroding  so  rapidly 
and  becoming  so  honeycombed  with  rust  that,  long 
before  the  bonds  become  due,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  replace  them  with  new  bridges  or  to  make 
repairs  of  such  an  extensive  character  that  they 
will  have  to  be  practically  rebuilt.  Most  counties, 
and  indeed  many  of  the  smaller  cities,  do  not  em- 
ploy trained  men  who  are  able  to  intelligently  in- 
spect these  bridges  and  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
of  keeping  them  in  proper  repair.  Every  railroad 
bridge  painter  or  superintendent  knows  that  the 
most  vital  part  of  a steel  bridge  are  those  that  or- 
dinarily escape  observation — the  bottom  chords  of 
the  trusses,  the  under  portions  of  the  plate  girders, 
the  hidden  parts  of  the  floor  system.  Upon  these, 
in  most  cases,  depends  the  entire  stability  of  the 
structure.  If  these  hidden  portions  are  permitted 
to  decay  the  entire  bridge  becomes  unsafe  and  ex- 
tensive repairs  or  replacement  will  be  necessary. 
Very  few  county  commissioners  or  boards  of  free- 
holders who  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  these 
bridges,  know  the  absolute  necessity  for  the  pre- 
liminary removal  of  all  rust  before  the  bridge  is 
repainted.  Even  when  the  railings  and  upper  parts 
of  the  bridge  show  rust  through  the  paint  they 
think  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cover  the  exposed 
portions  with  new  paint  and  hide  the  rust,  think- 
ing that  corrosion  which  is  covered  has  been 
cured.  Paint  will  prevent  rust  when  applied  to 
clean  metal ; it  will  never  stop  rust  when  applied 
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over  it.  The  contracts  for  painting  these  county 
bridges  are  usually  let  to  the  lowest  bidder  who 
hires  a gang  of  tramp  painters  or  laborers,  equips 
them  with  the  cheapest  brushes  and  makeshift 
scaffolding  or  ladders,  and  daubs  the  paint  on  the 
parts  of  the  bridge  that  will  be  seen,  without  even 
a pretence  of  removing  the  rust.  The  paint  job 
passes  the  inspection  of  the  commissioners,  who 
do  not  know  enough  to  go  beneath  the  bridge  and 
look  at  the  rusted  girders  and  floor  system,  and  the 
county  pays  the  bill — for  sham,  not  real  protection. 
No  railroad  company  could  afford  to  neglect  its 
bridges  in  the  manner  that  the  public  highway 
bridges  are  neglected.  In  the  discussion  of  this 
question  at  the  convention  it  was  brought  out  that 
the  railroads,  as  large  taxpayers,  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  this  matter  of  the  proper  protection  of  the 
highway  bridges,  and  that  the  bridge  painters  and 
experts  of  the  railroads  would  be  glad  to  give  ad- 
vice in  such  matters  if  they  felt  it  would  be  wel- 
come. Here  is  at  least  one  opportunity  for  the 
railroad  and  the  public  officials  to  get  together  for 
the  public  good.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why 
they  should  not?  Something  should  be  done  to 
prevent  this  needless  waste  of  the  public  money 
due  to  neglect  of  the  proper  paint  protection  of  our 
highway  bridges. 


Linseed  oil  has,  for  so 
THE  NEWER  many  centuries,  been  re- 

garded as  the  ideal  paint 
PAINT  oil  that  it  may  seem 

strange  to  many  of  the 
OILS.  older  master  painters  that 

scientists,  both  in  the 
government  employ  and  in  the  service  of  paint 
manufacturers,  should  be  devoting  so  much  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  a number  of  other  oils,  which, 
they  believe,  can  be  advantageouslv  used  in  paint 
and  varnish  making,  either  in  combination  with 
linseed  oil  or  as  a substitute  for  it.  Linseed  oil 
has  long  been  regarded  as  the  life  of  paint  and 
painters  have  looked  askance  upon  the  use  of 
other  oils  as  being  akin  to  adulteration.  Never- 
theless, it  has  repeatedly  been  proved  that,  while 
for  an  almost  indefinite  period,  linseed  oil  has 
rightfully  held  the  first  place  among  paint  oils,  it 
does  not  fulfill  to  the  uttermost  limit  the  require- 
ments of  a perfect  paint  oil,  but  it  falls  short  in 
that  the  dried  linseed  oil  film  is,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, permeable  by  water.  This  was  first  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  trade  by  the  late  Dr.  Dudley, 
chief  chemist  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Since  then,  many  expert 
chemists  have  made  long  and  patient  investigations 
of  the  possibility  of  reinforcing  linseed  oil  with 
other  oils  that  will  counteract  its  deficiencies  and, 
in  this  way,  produce  a more  perfect  paint  oil.  The 
introduction  of  china  wood  oil  or  tung  oil  to  the 
trade  has  proved  a real  benefit,  for  by  its  means 
varnish  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  produce 
durable  varnishes  that  will  not  turn  white  by  the 
action  of  water,  even  with  the  gums  now  available 
for  varnish  making,  which  are  admittedly  inferior 
to  those  of  a generation  ago.  Another  factor  that 
makes  the  investigation  of  the  newer  paint  oils  of 
great  importance  to  the  trade  is  the  advancing 
prices  which  have  ruled  for  wheat,  during  the  past 
two  years,  and  which  have  discouraged  the  plant- 
ing of  flax,  since  greater  profits  may  be  obtained 


by  using  the  land  for  food  grains.  In  consequence 
of  this  and  the  shortness  of  the  Argentine  crop,  we 
are  again  faced  with  a supply  of  linseed  oil  that  is 
less  than  our  needs,  and  this  condition  may  prevail 
for  some  years  to  come — or  until  the  farmers  of  the 
Northwest  can  be  shown,  by  providing  a market 
for  the  flax  fiber  as  well  as  for  the  seed,  that  it  is 
as  profitable  for  them  to  grow  flax  as  it  is  to  grow 
wheat.  Meanwhile  the  investigations  into  the 
value  of  a number  of  miscellaneous  oils,  that  are 
now  being  conducted,  should  receive  the  earnest 
co-operation  of  the  paint  trade.  For  this  reason 
we  call  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Oils,  of 
the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association, 
which  will  be  found  printed  in  full  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  It  describes  at  length  the  most  avail- 
able of  these  newer  oils,  the  present  sources  of 
supply  and  the  efforts  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  making  to  demonstrate  the  possibili- 
ty of  growing  at  a profit,  the  plants  or  trees  pro- 
ducing these  oils  in  this  country  or  in  our  Pacific 
possessions.  Mr.  Gardner  also  gave  an  account  of 
these  oils  at  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master 
Painters’  convention,  and  his  address  also  deserves 
careful  reading.  Tung  and  soya  bean  oils  are  al- 
ready well  known  in  the  trade,  and  we  venture  to 
predict  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  such 
other  oils  as  perilla,  lumbang  and  sunflower  will 
hold  a recognized  position  in  the  paint  trade,  and 
that  painters  will  accept  these  oils,  either  alone  or 
in  combination  with  linseed  oil  or  with  one  another, 
without  prejudice,  judging  and  using  them  for 
what  they  will  do,  rather  than  condemning  them 
without  trial  because  they  are  not  linseed  oil.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  present  situation  is  that 
certain  oils,  which  were  at  one  time  largelv  used  to 
adulterate  linseed  oil,  are  no  longer  employed  for 
such  a purpose,  because  they  have  come  into  use 
for  other  things,  which  have  advanced  their  price 
above  that  of  linseed  oil.  We  refer  especiallv  to 
fish  oil,  corn  oil  and  cottonseed  oil.  Petroleum 
derivatives  are  about  the  only  things  which  can. 
today,  be  profitably  used  to  adulterate  linseed  oil, 
and  the  presence  of  these  is  much  more  readily  de- 
tected by  the  painter  than  sophistication  with  anv 
other  vegetable  oil. 


Although  it  is  essential 
COUNTING  for  the  master  painter  to 

know  the  overhead 
THE  charges — the  non-profit 

bringing  costs  that  must 
COST.  be  met  by  every  business 

concern — and  to  add  these 
to  the  cost  of  labor  and  material  before  he  can 
make  any  profit  upon  his  contracts,  it  is  even  more 
essential  that  he  shall  be  able  to  figure  out.  in 
advance  of  the  work,  the  probable  cost  of  the 
labor  and  material  that  enter  into  the  job  in  ques- 
tion. An  accurate  knowledge  of  cost  accounting 
will  avail  the  painting  contractor  very  little  if  he 
guesses  at  the  amount  of  labor  and  material  re- 
quired to  do  the  work  he  estimates  upon.  There  is 
but  one  method  by  which  the  contractor  can  fore- 
see with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  cost  of  the 
labor  and  material  required,  and  that  is  by  carefully 
measuring  the!  plans,  if  it  be  new  work,  or  the 
building  itself  in  case  of  a repainting  iob,  and  then 
computing  the  cost  in  accordance  with  basic  fig- 
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ures  determined  by  actual  experience.  If  all  paint- 
ers, understood  the  principles  of  measuring  for 
estimates,  as  well  as  those  of  cost  accounting, 
the  wide  differences  in  estimates  now  so  prevalent 
would  be  done  away  with.  We  are  glad  to  an- 
nounce that  in  this  issue  of  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine will  be  found  the  first  of  a series  of  articles  on 
the  square  yard  system  of  measuring  for  estimates, 
as  practiced  by  one  of  the  largest  contracting  paint- 
ers in  the  city  of  Boston.  These  articles  are  writ- 
ten by  his  estimator,  whose  entire  time  is  practical- 
ly given  up  to  this  class  of  work,  and  they  should 
not  only  prove  a valuable  schooling  for  "the  man 
who  is  inexperienced  in  estimating,  but  also  offer 
many  valuable  hints  for  those  who  have  figured  on 
plans  for  years,  for  no  one  man  knows  it  all,  and 
each  can  learn  from  the  experience  of  another. 

I 

Although  it  is  three 
A CALL  months  off,  it  is  none  too 

early  to  begin  planning  to 
FOR  NEW  attend  the  convention  of 

the  International  Associa- 
HAVEN.  tion  of  Master  House 

Painters  and  Decorators, 
that  is  to  be  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  February 
13,  14,  15  and  16,  1917.  One  of  the  most  valuable 
programs  ever  arranged  for  a convention  of  this 
organization  will  be  presented.  Probably  the  most 
important  topic!  to  be  discussed  is  that  of  cost 
accounting,  involving  the  matter  of  overhead 
charges,  so  little  understood  and  so  often  neglected 
by  men  carrying  on  business  that  this  neglect  is 
held  to  account  for  a large  proportion  of  the  busi- 
ness failures  that  occur  every  year.  This  subject 
will  be  treated  by  Secretary  William  C.  Redfield, 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  or  in  the  event 
of  his  inability  to  be  personally  present,  then  by 
a representative  of  the  department.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Association  the  mer- 
chandising of  wall  paper  will  receive  a place  upon 
the  program,  and  a man  of  national  reputation  in 
the  wall  paper  industry  will  handle  it.  Moreover, 
New  Haven  will  show  the  out-of-town  visitors 
some  of  the  most  up-to-date  and  attractive  retail 
wall  paper  establishments  in  the  country,  con- 
ducted by  prominent  members  of  the  local  associa- 
tion. Is  must  not  be  forgotten  that  New  Haven 
is  not  only  the  seat  of  Yale  University  and  as  such 
has  a well-deserved  reputation  for  culture  and 
refinement,  but  it  is  a large  manufacturing  city  and 
its  inhabitants  have  the  means  td  gratify  their 
tastes  for  artistic  surroundings.  Hence,  the  dec- 
orators of  the  city  are  high  class  and  prosperous, 
and  high  class  wall  papers  of  individuality  are  in 
demand.  Another  thing  that  visitors  may  see  is 
the  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops,  the  first  success- 
ful attempt!  in  this  country  to  reproduce,  in  a 
trade  school  conducted  as  a part  of  the  public 
school  system,  actual  shop  conditions  and  work- 
ing hours,  by  which  genuine  apprentices  may  be 
trained,  even  better  than  they  could  be  in  shops 
under  modern  conditions,  were  the  apprenticeship 
system  not  practically  dead.  New  Haven  is  a hos- 
pitable city;  the  hotels  are  of  the  best;  accommo- 
dations are  abundant  for  all  who  desire  to  attend 
the  convention,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
there  will  be  a greater  attendance  than  at  any  pre- 
vious convention  ever  held  by  the  Association. 
The  International  Association  has  been  taking  ac- 
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tive  steps  to  increase  its  usefulness  to  the  trade 
during  the  past  year;  its  opportunities  to  extend 
this  usefulness  in  the  future  were  never  greater, 
and  it  deserves  the  earnest  support  not  alone  of 
its  members,  but  of  the  entire  trade.  We  cannot 
too  earnestly  urge  all  who  can  make  it  possible 
to  attend  the  convention  to  do  so,  whether  they 
may  now  be  affiliated  with  the  Association  or  not. 
.We  are  assured  that  every  master  painter  will  be 
made  welcome  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the 
New  Haven  convention  will  see  the  largest  and 
most  enthusiastic  gathering  of  contracting  paint- 
ers and  decorators  ever  assembled  in  this  or  any 
other  country. 


So  many  subjects  of  in- 
BRIDGE  AND  terest  to  the  entire  trad* 

were  discussed  at  the  cun- 
BUILDING  vention  of  the  Mainte- 

nance of  Way  Master 
PAINTERS.  P a i n t e r s’  Association, 

held  in  Philadelphia  last 
month,  that  we  commend  the  report,  which  is 
published  in  full  in  this  issue,  to  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  every  painter,  whether  he  may  be  a railroad 
employe;  or  not.  While  this  organization  is  com- 
posed of  men  in  charge  of  painting  the  bridges  and 
buildings  on  our  leading  railroads,  they  meet  with 
so  many  technical  problems  that  are  similar  to 
those  encountered  by  the  ordinary  contracting 
painter,  that  their  proceedings,  which  are  always 
of  a technical  nature,  deserve  the  most  careful  at- 
tention. It  is  true  that  a few  of  the  Questions 
that  come  up,  such  as  the  use  of  motor  cars  in 
handling  men,  pertain  exclusively  to  railroad  prac- 
tice, but  such  topics  as  preservative  coatings  for 
structural  metal  or  fireproof  paint  for  wooden 
structures,  are  of  interest  to  every  one  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  and  application  of  paint.  During 
the  thirteen  years  of  its  existence,  this  organization 
has  done  many  things  which  make  it  well  worth 
while  and  which  should  cause  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  foster  and  encourage  it.  If  nothing  else 
had  been  accomplished,  the  persistency  with  which 
it  tackled  the  salt  brine  problem,  that  was  destroy- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of 
railway  property  every  year,  until  finally  the  mas- 
ter car  builders  adopted  a rule  requiring  the  own- 
ers of  refrigerator  cars  to  equip  them  with  devices 
whereby  the  brine  might  be  retained  witlvn  the 
cars  and  discharged  only  at  icing  stations,  should 
make  this  Association  deserve  the  well-earned 
gratitude  of  the  railroad  companies.  The  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Master  Painters’  Association  is  doing  a 
great  deal  to  advance  the  technical  knowledge  of 
its  members  and  to  make  the  bridge  and  building 
painting  departments  of  the  railroads  more  effi- 
cient, and  for  that  reason  is  deserving  of  encourage- 
ment by  the  higher  officials  of  the  roads. 


Next  month  the  Car.a- 
THE  dian  Association  of  Mas- 

ter House  Painters  and 
DECEMBER  Decorators  will  hold  their 

convention  at  Toronto,  be- 
CONVENTIONS.  ginning  Tuesday,  Decem- 

ber 12.  This  meeting  had 
been  originally  scheduled  for  the  early  part  of  July, 
but  the  belated  rush  season,  due  to  the  unusuallv 
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late  spring  and  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
European  war,  caused  the  Executive  Committee  to 
submit  to  the  membership  a proposition  to  postpone 
the  convention  and  the  idea  met  with  favor  from 
the  entire  membership.  The  business  program  will 
be  practically  identical  with  that  which  had  been 
arranged  for  the  proposed  July  meeting,  but  the 
summer  holiday  entertainment  features  will  be 
necessarily  eliminated  and  the  social  side  of  the 
convention  will  be  suitable  for  the  season.  Inspec- 
tion of  the  work  done  by  the  Technical  School  has 


been  made  a part  of  the  business  program.  On 
Wednesday,  December  13,  the  New  Jersey  State 
Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators 
will  hold  their  customary  open  session  of  the 
Executive  Board  at  Newark,  which  is,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  a convention  under  another 
name.  Both  of  these  meetings  will  be  unusually 
interesting  and  valuable  both  from  the  technical 
and  business  standpoints  and  we  advise  all  master 
painters  who  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  either 
one  of  them  to  make  a special  effort  to  do  so. 


Measurements  for  Estimating 

The  First  of  a Series  of  Articles  on  the  Square  Yard  System  of  Measurements  for  Es- 
timating. 


By  Waldo  G.  Edwards. 

TO  any  one  who  has  followed  up  estimates  on 
painting  it  is  rather  astonishing  to  find  so 
much  difference  in  the  prices  which  mas- 
ter painters  submit  on  the  same  work. 

A great  deal  of  this  difference  can  be  accounted 
for  in  the  haphazard  and  unsystematic  ways  esti- 
mates are  arrived  at.  This  difference  is  particularly 
noticeable  when  comparing  figures  on  large  and 
complicated  work. 

I have  noticed  in  the  course  of  my  work  the  dif- 
ferent methods  employed  by  other  men.  Many  of 
you  are  probably  familiar  with  these  same 
methods,  or  similar  ones,  which  I will  briefly  out- 
line. 

Different  Methods  of  Estimating. 

1.  Some  men  will  read  the  painter’s  specifica- 
tions, glance  through  the  general  specifications  and 
look  over  the  plans.  Then,  without  a measure- 
ment of  any  sort,  they  will  have  their  estimate 
ready  in  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  This  is  the 
Guess  Method. 

2.  Other  men,  after  reading  the  specification, 
looking  over  the  plans,  etc.,  will  compare  the  job 
to  be  figured  upon  with  one  they  are  doing  or  have 
done,  taking  into  consideration  the  differences  in 
theffwo  pieces  of  work,  and  in  that  way  will  ar- 
rive at  their  estimate.  This  is  the  Comparison 
Method. 

3.  Others,  after  getting  acquainted  with  the 
specification  and  plans,  will  figure  out,  for  the  va- 
rious items  to  be  treated,  the  number  of  days  re- 
quired for  each  item  and  the  stock  necessary,  mak- 
ing up  their  estimates  in  this  way.  This  is  the 
Stock  and  Time  Method. 

4.  Still  others  will,  after  making  themselves  fa- 
miliar with  the  specifications  and  plans,  proceed  to 
measure  into  square  yards  the  various  parts  to  be 
painted,  pricing  each  item  at  what  it  is  worth  to 
finish  per  square  yard.  This  is  the  Square  Yard 
Method. 

The  first  two  methods  are  used  to  a great  extent. 
This  is  unfortunate  because  they  are  very  deceiv- 
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ing  and  unreliable  and  account  for  many  erratic  es- 
timates. These  methods  should  not  be  used;  they 
are  not  estimates — merely  guesses. 

The  third,  or  Stock  and  Time  Method,  is  much 
more  satisfactory,  and  if  the  jobs  are  small  and 
plain,  can  be  used  by  the  practical  painter  with 
very  good  results — particularly  in  old  work.  How- 
ever, on  large  and  complicated  jobs  this  method  is 
not  practical,  especially  when  estimating  from  the 
plans. 

Plans  are  drawn  to  various  scales.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  the  man  who  figures  his  work  by  the 
stock  and  time  method  to  reproduce  in  his  mind 
the  true  dimensions  represented  by  the  J^-inch 
scale  by  J^-inch  scale  or  any  other  scale  drawings. 

The  last,  or  square  yard  method,  is  without 
any  question  the  most  practical,  accurate  and  syste- 
matic way  of  making  up  an  estimate. 

The  practice  of  measuring  all  surfaces  into 
square  yards  is  just  as  convenient  to  use  when 
figuring  existing  buildings  as  when  figuring  from 
the  plans.  It  also  covers  exterior  work  as  well  as 
interior  work  and  is  adaptable  to  all  kinds  of  struc- 
tures, regardless  of  dimensions. 

The  Square  Yard  System. 

These  articles  will  explain  the  square  yard  sys- 
tem, show  the  ways  of  measuring  from  the  plans 
and  from  existing  buildings : also  the  allowances 
to  be  used  to  convert  the  various  parts  into  square 
yards.  Several  buildings  will  be  illustrated  and 
the  measurements  carried  out  as  examples  of  this 
system. 

The  unit  of  a square  yard  of  painting  is  based 
upon  a perfectly  plain  flat  surface,  such  as  a plaster 
ceiling  without  molding  or  ornamentation  of  any 
kind,  a plain  plaster  wall  without  openings  of  any 
sort,  or  a plain  wood  surface  without  any  moldings 
or  beading  or  other  such  treatment  to  break  the 
surface  up. 

There  is  no  objection  to  using  a square  foot  as 
a unit  or  even  a hundred  square  feet  as  a unit. 
These  are  both  used  to  some  extent ; but  the  square 
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yard  as  a unit  seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
and  convenient  to  work  with. 

The  surfaces  treated  by  the  painter,  however,  are 
not  always  flat  and  plain.  This  condition  is  taken 
care  of  by  allowing  additional  surface  or  surfaces 
to  make  them  equivalent  to  a plain  flat  one. 

For  instance,  take  beaded  sheathing.  This  would 
be  measured  as  though  perfectly  flat.  However, 
on  account  of  the  beading  it  will  take  more  time 
than  a flat  surface  would  to.  coat  in.  For  this  rea- 
son, one-third  more  than  the  actual  surface  should 
be  allowed  to  take  care  of  this  condition. 

Take  another  example — a plaster  wall  having 
several  large  door  or  window  openings.  If  the  ac- 
tual surface  was  measured  with  the  door  and  win- 
dow openings  taken  out,  it  would  require  more 
time  to  paint  such  a surface  than  it  would  the  same 
number  of  square  yards  on  a plain  wall  without  any 
openings.  It  is  very  evident  then,  that  it  is  worth 
something  to  cut  around  openings.  To  meet  this 
condition  (in  this  instance)  one-half  the  surface  of 
the  openings  should  be  added  to  the  actual  sur- 
face. 

For  another  illustration,  take  an  ornamental  iron 
railing.  This  would  be  measured  as  though  both 
sides  were  perfectly  flat.  However,  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  has  got  to  be  done,  it 
will  take  considerably  longer  to  do  than  if  it  was  a 
flat  surface.  To  cover  this  situation,  you  would  al- 
low two  surfaces  for  each  side  of  the  railing,  or  as 
it  is  more  commonly  expressed,  four  times  the  sur- 
face of  one  side. 

In  a similar  manner,  by  measuring  and  getting 
the  superficial  surface  and  then  making  allowances, 
it  is  possible  to  convert  all  the  different  items 
which  have  painter’s  finish,  into  quantities  of 
square  yards  of  flat  surface. 

By  allowing  additional  surfaces  to  convert  items 
into  square  yards  of  plain  surface  it  is  readily  seen 
that  the  following  situations  occur : — 

When  an  item  of  woodwork  is  all  measured  it 
may  amount  to  2,000  square  yards.  The  actual  sur- 
face to  cover  with  paint  might  not  be  more  than 
1,300  to  1,400  square  yards. 

When  an  item  of  wall  work  is  all  measured  it 
may  amount  to  2,000  square  yards.  The  actual 
surface  to  spread  paint  on  may  be  only  1,600  to 
1 ,700  square  yards. 

When  an  item  of  ornamental  iron  work  is  all 
measured  up  it  may  amount  to  2,000  square  yards. 
The  actual  surface  to  cover  with  paint  might  not 
be  more  than  a few  hundred  square  yards. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  illustrations  that 
the  allowances  used  to  convert  various  kinds  of 
work  into  square  yards  of  surfaces  are  based  en- 
tirely upon  the  labor,  and  not  on  the  actual  amount 
of  surface  to  cover  with  paint. 

When  measuring  work  keep  in  mind  that  you 
are  measuring  labor  yards,  not  surface  yards. 
Labor  is  the  important  item  to  the  master  painter 
and  has  been  becoming  more  so  each  year. 

When  sending  out  stock  for  jobs  measured  by 
the  square  yard  method  this  point  should  be  kept 
in  mind  namely: — -If  you  base  the  amount  of 
stock  required  on  the  surveyed  yardage  you  will 
have  too  much  material.  However,  with  a little 
thought  as  to  the  general  nature  of  the  allowance 
it  is  a simple  matter  to  figure  the  amount  of  stock- 
necessary. 

Estimates  made  up  by  the  square  yard  method 
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involve  two  important  factors — quantities  and  price 
per  yard. 

Quantities  (including  allowances)  can  be  care- 
fully and  systematically  taken  off,  and  the  work 
measured  up  very  accurately. 

Prices  per  yard  can  and  should  be  obtained  by 
each  man  for  himself  by  actual  tests  or  costs. 

The  measuring  of  work  and  the  allowances  for 
the  different  items  will  be  taken  up  in  a later  ar- 
ticle. 

Price  Per  Yard. 

Price  per  yard  for  work  cannot  be  taken  up  ex- 
cept in  a general  way. 

The  cost  of  labor  per  hour  in  different  localities 
will  vary  as  much  as  100  per  cent.;  so  any  price 
per  yard  that  might  be  mentioned  for  one  section 
would  be  entirely  out  of  reason  for  another  place. 
The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  does  not  always 
mean  that  the  cost  of  production  is  of  the  same 
ratio.  I have  in  mind  many  cases  where  it  was 
economy  to  pay  men  a higher  rate  than  others  be- 
cause they  accomplished  enough  to  more  than  off- 
set the  difference  in  the  wages.  The  various  grades 
of  stock  and  their  costs,  the  difference  in  the  man- 
ner of  producing  work,  and  the  ability  of  close 
buying  of  material  all  enter  into  the  cost  of  work 
and  are  further  reasons  for  not  mentioning  price 
per  yard.  Costs  should  be  figured  out  in  both  old 
and  new  work. 

In  obtaining  the  costs  of  the  various  kinds  of 
work  it  should  be  kept  firmly  in  mind  that  they 
should  be  made  on  the  average  amount  of  work 
that  ordinary  men  will  do  per  day. 

In  selecting  jobs  on  which  to  figure  your  base 
cost  it  is  best  to  take  medium-sized  ones  of  a good 
grade  of  work  and  when  the  men  are  working  un- 
der usual  conditions. 

Costs  obtained  in  this  way  can,  with  iudgment, 
be  either  raised  or  lowered  to  meet  different  sit- 
uations. 

The  size  of  a job,  the  kind  of  a building,  the  grade 
of  work  and  unusual  conditions,  must  all  be  given 
careful  consideration  and  thought  in  pricing  up  a 
set  of  quantities. 

When  considering  the  size  of  jobs  you  must  take 
into  account  the  volume  of  work  to  be  done.  Small 
jobs  must  be  priced  per  yard  proportionatelv 
higher,  and  large  jobs  can  be  priced  per  yard  pro- 
portionately lower  than  your  base  cost. 

Various  kinds  of  new  buildings  will  demand  dif- 
ferent prices  per  yard. 

Mills  and  factories  would  perhaps  be  the  lowest 
in  cost  per  yard  to  do  on  account  of  the  large  sur- 
faces to  be  covered,  simplicity  of  colors  and  treat- 
ments, and  the  convenience  in  handling  staging  on 
account  of  the  open  construction. 

Schools,  public  buildings,  hospitals,  mercantile 
and  office  buildings,  would  perhaps  come  next  in 
point  of  cost  per  yard.  The  surfaces  to  be  covered 
are  usually  fairly  large,  color  schemes  are  very 
simple  and  the  treatments  generallv  uniform 
throughout,  making  the  work  easy  to  handle  and 
quite  economical  to  do. 

Theatres  and  churches  would  come  in  a special 
class.  The  surfaces,  while  large,  are  often  at  a 
great  height,  requiring  special  staging  and  the 
handling  of  same,  and  as  a whole  they  demand  a 
good  deal  of  judgment  in  pricing  per  yard. 

House  work  is  also  in  a special  class:  the  sur- 
faces are  usually  small,  the  colors  and  finishes  are 
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numerous,  and  the  effects  sometimes  require  a good 
deal  of  experimenting  before  you  actually  produce 
them.  New  methods  and  ideas  keep  coming  up,  re- 
quiring many  samples  to  be  put  on,  and  extra  su- 
pervision is  necessary  to  get  the  proper  results. 
These  circumstances  all  tend  to  add  to  the  cost  per 
yard,  and  this  class  of  work  is  one  which  will  cost 
a very  high  price  per  yard  to  do. 

Work  in  furnished  homes  would  require  con- 
siderably higher  prices  per  yard,  on  account  of  the 
great  care  to  be  exercised  against  breakage  and 
damage ; also  the  time  necessary  to  properly  cover 
up  walls,  furniture,  fixtures,  etc. 

Work  done  in  mills  or  factories  which  are  full  of 
machinery  would  demand  special  prices  on  account 
of  the  inconvenience  of  getting  around  shafting, 
belting  and  machines,  also  the  time  necessary  to 
cover  up  and  protect  these  same  things. 

Work  done  in  occupied  stores  would  require  a 
different  price  per  yard  on  account  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public,  care  to  be  exercised  in  doing  the 
work,  time  necessary  in  covering  up  of  material, 
etc.,  and  the  chance  of  damage  to  the  stock. 

Work  in  occupied  offices  would  require  a still 
different  price  per  yard  on  account  of  the  time 
necessary  to  cover  up  furniture,  moving  of  desks, 
etc.,  so  as  to  properly  stage,  and  frequently  remov- 
ing and  putting  back  pictures  on  the  walls. 

Under  other  grades  of  work  which  might  be 
mentioned,  besides  the  good  grade  on  which  your 
cost  is  based,  are  the  two  extremes.  There  are 
times  when  low  grade  work  is  demanded;  it  is  ac- 
ceptable to  your  client  provided  it  is  inexpensive. 
To  do  this  your  usual  method  of  producing  work 
must  be  changed  and  consequently  the  price  per 
yard  can  be  reduced  accordingly. 

There  are  also  times  when  the  very  highest  class 
of  work  is  demanded — expense  is  not  considered. 
To  produce  this  kind  of  work  requires  time,  great 
care  and  thoroughness,  from  the  moment  the  work 
is  started  until  it  is  finished,  and  the  most  skilled 
workmen  to  be  employed.  The  cost  per  yard  under 
these  conditions  is  extremely  high. 

Considering  unusual  conditions,  it  might  be  well 
to  mention  an  example  or  two j 

Ordinary  ceiling  work  is  done  from  six  or  eight- 
foot  trestles.  If  you  had  a job  requiring  your  men 
to  work  from  sixteen  or  twenty-foot  trestles,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  your  price  per  yard 
to  cover  the  additional  time  required  to  handle  the 
larger  trestles. 

This  would  also  apply  to  other  kinds  of  work 
where  special  staging  is  required. 

The  painting  of  structural  steel  and  other  sur- 
faces in  power  plants  and  similar  buildings,  often 
thirty-five  or  forty  feet  from  the  floor,  will  require 
special  prices  per  yard  on  account  of  the  extra 
time  required  to  rig  staging  for  this  work. 

Other  illustrations  might  be  mentioned,  but  these 
will  serve  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  although  you 
may  have  a base  cost  per  square  yard,  you  must 
give  thought  as  to  where  that  yard  of  paint  is  to 


be  applied  and  under  what  conditions  it  is  to  be 
done.  With  a good  base  cost  of  what  a square  yard 
of  work  is  worth,  you  can,  with  judgment,  price 
the  work  very  closely  to  meet  the  numerous  con- 
ditions I have  outlined.  However,  as  you  get  an 
opportunity,  it  is  much  better  to  get  an  actual  cost 
of  work  done  under  these  various  conditions  for 
future  guidance. 

The  actual  cost  of  work  is  a simple  matter  to  get, 
and  I would  suggest  that  you  obtain  your  cost  for 
each  coat  or  treatment  separately. 

For  instance,  suppose  you  had  measured  some 
plaster  walls  and  the  result  (with  one-half  of  the 
windows  and  door  openings  added  to  the  actual 
surface  of  plaster)  amounted  to  400  square  yards. 
Take  the  cost  of  your  labor  and  material  for  paint- 
ing this  surface  and  divide  it  by  the  number  of 
square  yards — in  this  case  400 — and  the  result 
would  give  you  the  cost  per  square  yard. 

Factors  Entering  Into  an  Estimate. 

Early  in  this  article  I mentioned  as  the  two  im- 
portant factors  of  an  estimate — quantities  and 
price  per  square  yard.  There  are  still  other  fac- 
tors. However,  they  are  usually  based  on  the  two 
I just  mentioned.  The  factor,  overhead  charge  or 
the  cost  of  doing  business,  is  usually  added  in  the 
form  of  a percentage.  This  percentage  must  be 
determined  for  each  individual  business ; it  runs 
quite  high  in  some  cases  and  is  a charge  that  can- 
not be  overlooked. 

The  factor,  profit,  is  also  usually  added  in  the 
form  of  a percentage  and  this  is  determined,  of 
course,  by  the  master  painter  himself. 

These  four  factors,  quantities,  price  per  yard, 
overhead  and  profit  make  up  an  estimate  for  local 
work.  On  out-of-town  work  it  is  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  to  add  another: — Board  and 
transportation.  This  expense  should  be  figured 
and  included  before  the  profit. 

It  would  be  a good  practice  for  the  painter  who  is 
estimating  by  the  stock  and  time  method  to  mea- 
sure some  of  the  plain  and  simple  jobs  by  the 
square  yard  system,  either  from  plans  or  existing 
buildings,  comparing  the  results  of  both  methods. 
Gradually  he  would  become  accustomed  to  the 
square  yard  measure  and  in  time  find  it  the  most 
practical  form  of  estimating  under  all  conditions. 

Many  painters  now  use  this  method  with  good 
results.  If  more  would  become  accustomed  to 
using  it,  studying  the  cost  of  painting  per  square 
yard,  we  would  to  a large  extent,  find  our  esti- 
mates more  uniform  in  price  and  also  the  business 
more  profitable. 

No  one  intends  to  take  work  at  a loss.  How- 
ever, through  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  systematic 
estimating,  many  jobs  are  taken  far  below  actual 
cost.  By  the  square  yard  method  a painter  can. 
to  a verv  small  percentage,  get  the  actual  cost  of 
the  work.  The  fact  that  you  have  confidence  in 
your  estimate  will  have  a strong  tendency  to  make 
you  stand  by  your  price  or  let  the  work  go  else- 
where. 
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Painting  and  Decorating  in  the  Beautiful  Mile  High  City  of  Denver,  Colo. — An  Inter- 
view with  Thomas  H.  Miller  and  the  B.  L.  James  Mercantile  and  Manufacturing  Co. 


By  George  Wilfred  Wright. 


AFTER  leaving  that  splendid  Burlington  train 
in  Denver  one  fine  morning  this  past  sum- 
mer and  passing  through  the  handsome 
new  Union  Station,  the  first  object  that  caught 
my  eyes  was  the  word  “Welcome”  which  occupied 
the  entire  space  on  a big  steel  arch  facing  Six- 
teenth street.  I thought  this  might  be  an  omen 


are  located  on  Blake  street  at  Twenty-third.  After 
a pleasant  meeting  with  Mr.  Minehart,  I told  him 
I wanted  to  have  an  interview  with  a crack  painter 
and  decorator  who  knew  the  business  from  the 
ground  floor  up  and  who  could  cell  me  something 
about  the  craft  in  this  section  of  Colorado  that 
Eastern  friends  of  our  publication  might  like  to 


An  Attractive  Denver  Wall  Paper  Store. 


of  my  reception  among  the  painters  and  decorators 
of  this  attractive  city  as  a representative  of  The 
Painters  Magazine.  When  I left  a few  days  later 
I was  not  the  least  disappointed,  for  the  kind,  gen- 
erous greeting  given  me  all  over  the  city,  fully 
justifies  all  you  hear  about  Western  hospitality  and 
the  genuine  big  heartedness  of  the  people  in  that 
section. 

I had  a letter  of  introduction  to  L.  T.  Minehart 
of  the  M'cPhee  & McGinnity  Co.,  paint  manufac- 
turers and  jobbers,  whose  factory  and  warehouses 


read  about.  Mr.  Minehart  thought  an  instant  and 
telephoned  one  of  the  leading  painters  and  decora- 
tors of  the  city,  Thomas  H.  Miller.  When  Mr. 
Minehart  stated  my  requirements  Mr.  Miller 
jokingly  asked,  “What  he  was  trying  to  hand  him.” 
But  Mr.  Minehart  insisted  that  I see  him  and  at 
once  he  sent  me,  in  one  of  the  automobiles  at  their 
office,  to  Mr.  Miller’s  place  before  he  left  on  his 
regular  morning  calls  to  look  after  his  work. 

As  I entered  this  finely  stocked,  up-to-date  wall 
paper  establishment  at  622  Fifteenth  street,  I could 
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not  help  but  observe  the  spick  and  span  condition  of 
the  store,  its  stock,  the  show  windows  and  the 
paint  shop  in  the  rear.  A customer  entering-  here 
could  not  help  but  feel  favorably  impressed  with 
the  appearance  of  this  place  and  especially  as  he 
met  the  genial  proprietor.  After  getting  a line  on 
what  I wanted,  Mr.  Miller  conversed  at  consid- 
erable length  about  painting  and  decorating  in 
Denver. 

He  originally  came  from  the  Central  West,  or,  to 
be  definite,  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  1887. 
His  first  association  was  with  an  old  school  Eng- 
lishman. He  later  began  business  in  his  own  name 
by  establishing  the  present  store  in  1893.  “We 
started  this  business  as  a retail  wall  paper  con- 
cern as  well  as  a contracting  painting  and  deco- 
rating establishment  and  have  found  it  profitable  to 
continue  the  business  on  the  same  general  lines,” 
Mr.  Miller  said  in  speaking  on  this  point.  In  this 


Thomas  H.  Miller. 


respect  the  business  had  a retail  element  connected 
with  it  which  made  me  interested  tc  learn  how  the 
proprietor  succeeded  in  meeting  the  various  phases 
of  contracting  for  painting  and  decorating  and  sell- 
ing wall  paper  at  retail.  Many  decorators  declare 
that  their  painting  and  refinishing  business  keeps 
them  so  busy  that  they  have  no  time  to  attempt 
selling  goods. 

It  is  Mr.  Miller’s  belief  that  a merchant  ought 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  in 
this  respect  and  sell  a line  of  goods  at  a profit. 
There  are  a number  of  people  in  every  city  who 
wish  to  select  and  purchase  their  paper  and  do  their 
own  paperhanging  independent  of  the  contractor 
or  decorator,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
can  do  their  work  as  well  as  the  expert.  It  is  this 
trade,  as  well  as  his  own  special  patrons,  that  he 
handles  in  connection  with  the  store.  An  ex- 
tensive stock  of  high  grade  designs  is  carried  from 
which  the  most  critical  house  owner  can  select  and 


find  what  he  wants.  “It  does  not  pay  to  carry  a 
small  stock  and  be  unable  to  please  your  trade  in 
these  goods,”  declared  Mr.  Miller,  “for  if  you  do 
not  show  the  public  what  they  want  your  com- 
petitor will  do  it.” 

“In  your  relations  with  the  public  have  you  met 
many  experiences  where  you  found  customers  hard 
to  suit?”  I asked.  “Well,  out  here,  I know  my 
trade  pretty  well,”  replied  Mr.  Miller,  “but  often- 
times it  is  hard  to  please  the  women  when  it  comes 
to  decorating  and  painting  a home.  The  only  solu- 
tion to  the  problem  is  simply  to  keep  at  it  in  a dip- 
lomatic way  until  something  is  found  which  does 
please  and  satisfy  them.” 

Asked  as  to  the  use  and  application  of  material, 
Mr.  Miller  stated  that  they  always  mixed  their 
own  colors,  preferring  to  do  this  rather  than  trust 
to  any  uncertain  result  which  might  accrue  from 
the  use  of  paints  having  ingredients  of  which  they 
were  not  perfectly  familiar  and  where  the}'  do  not 
feel  as  certain  in  giving  a guarantee. 

Labor  Conditions  in  Denver. 

“How  are  labor  conditions  in  Denver,  relative  to 
the  painting  business?”  I asked. 

“Labor  conditions  in  Denver  are  about  as  in 
other  cities.  The  majority  of  the  shops  at  the 
present  time  employ  union  men,  while  others  run 
open  shops,”  said  Mr.  Miller.  “We  have  our  little 
differences  with  the  union  just  as  other  cities  do, 
which  sometimes  leads  to  a strike.  The  last  one 
was  about  ten  years  ago,  and  lasted  nearly  three 
years. 

“Our  new  Workmen's  Compensation  law  seems 
to  help  the  labor  situation.  I am  informed  that 
during  the  past  year  the  State  Industrial  Commis- 
sion have  adjusted  eighty  out  of  eighty-nine  dis- 
putes by  using  their  good  offices  and  acting  as 
referee  or  arbitrator  between  the  employer  and  the 
employe.  If  a demand  for  more  wrages  is  made  a 
notice  must  be  sent  to  the  commission  thirty  days 
in  advance,  or  if  a cut  is  to  be  made  the  same  no- 
tice will  be  sent  by  the  employer,  and  if  either  side 
asks  the  commission  to  hear  the  case  no  strike  or 
lock-out  will  occur  pending  a decision  of  the  com- 
mission. However,  their  decision  is  not  binding,  but 
they  have  been  successful  in  keeping  both  parties 
together  until  they  have  arrived  at  a satisfactory 
settlement. 

“What  is  the  Industrial  Commission?”  I asked. 

“It  vras  created  under  the  Workmen’s  Compen- 
sation law,  which  become  operative  August  1,  1915, 
and  consists  of  three  members  appointed  bv  the 
Governor  to  handle  all  business  created  bv  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  law,”  Mr.  Miller  re- 
plied. 

A Trip  Around  the  City. 

After  showing  me  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  stock  in  the  store  and  the  neatly  appointed 
painting  shop,  Mr.  Miller  wanted  me  to  ride  around 
with  him  in  his  car  and  view  the  city  and  also  see 
some  of  the  work  he  wras  doing  for  Denver  folks. 
To  such  an  arrangement  I could  hardly  object  and 
we  rode  over  the  broad,  beautiful  avenues  of  the 
“Queen  City  of  the  Plains”  up  to  the  capitol,  where 
he  has  just  been  refinishing  walls  and  ceilings  in 
some  of  the  rooms.  This  beautiful  building,  erect- 
ed at  a cost  of  $2,800,000,  is  situated  on  a high 
eminence  overlooking  part  of  the  city  and  the  mag- 
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nificent  plain  beyond  which  extends  to  the  foot 
hills  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

After  driving  over  several  fine  boulevards  and 
passing  through  fine  residential  districts  we 
stopped  at  a most  attractive  looking  dwelling 
newly  constructed  in  which  a force  of  painters 
and  decorators  were  at  work.  Altogether  Mr.  Mil- 
ler usually  employs  about  eighteen  men,  there 
were  six  or  seven  on  this  job.  Here  I had  a chance 
to  see  employer  Jand  employe  together.  These 
workmen  were  skilled  and  fully  understood  their 
work.  This  house  would  not  be  called  a palace, 
but  it  looked  as  though  it  would  be  a decidedly 
comfortable,,  homelike  home,  when  furnished.  Its 
total  cost  probably  amounted  to  $35,000,  and  it  had 
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baseboard  to  the  ceiling,  in  each  room  on  every 
floor.  If  any  part  was  not  up  to  the  standard 
called  for  in  the  contract  it  must  be  made  right 
before  the  job  could  be  continued  or  acceptable  to 
him  and  satisfying  enough  to  turn  over  to  the 
owner.  It  was  also  observable  how  harmoniously 
he  worked  with  his  men  and  how  agreeably  every 
proposition  that  came  up  in  this  job  was  settled. 

In  our  drive  around  to  other  contracts  he  had, 
I asked  if  he  found  the  cost  of  delivering  equip- 
ment and  material  higher  by  auto  truck  than  by 
the  horse-drawn  vehicle.  He  replied  : — “I  am  con- 
vinced the  day  of  the  horse  for  delivering  mate- 
rials and  changing  men  has  passed,  and  that  the 
light  truck  is  more  economical  as  it  is  such  a time 


Showing  the  Attractive  Interior  Arrangement  of  the  Miller  Store,  Denver . 


every  convenience  that  was  possible  to  get  into  a 
house.  Every  room  was  papered  in  a tasteful  de- 
sign, though  all  the  patterns  were  different.  The 
woodwork  was  carefully  toned  to  match  the  walls 
and  ceilings  and  to  correspond  with  the  furnishings 
which  were  to  come  later.  The  choicest  styles  of 
paper  were  used  here  and  every  possible  effect  to 
make  a rich,  harmonious,  but  neat  finish  and  wall 
decoration  was  carefully  studied  by  these  artists 
for  each  room. 

I watched  Mr.  Miller  inspect  his  work  at  this 
place  and  it  was  easily  discovered  how  he  had 
made  a success  of  his  business  in  the  decorating 
of  Denver  homes.  Nothing  escaped  his  notice  in 
the  work  on  the  rooms  of  this  house,  from  the 


saver.  I have  a Ford,  converted  into  a delivery 
car,  and  find  it  very  satisfactory.” 

Mr.  Miller  is  optimistic  about  the  future  of  the 
painting  and  decorating  trade.  There  is  a good 
master  painters’  organization  in  Denver,  as  well  as 
in  Colorado  Springs  and  Pueblo,  and  he  finds  the 
State  and  International  conventions  helpful  in 
many  ways.  He  believes  all  painting  contractors 
should  be  members  of  associations. 

In  driving  around  the  city  with  Mr.  Miller  I had 
a good  chance  to  see  why  people  like  to  live  there 
and  what  its  prospects  are  for  increasing  its  pop- 
ulation and  making  it  interesting  for  painters  to 
strive  for  future  business.  The  estimated  popu- 
lation for  1915,  as  given  by  the  Census  Bureau  in 
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Washington,  is  253,163.  There  are  over  700  fac- 
tories here  in  operation  and  the  estimated  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  are  16,000.  The  output  of 
the  manufacturing  concerns  equals  over  $50,000,000 
each  year.  Besides  making  boots,  shoes,  hats, 
clothing,  tires,  railway  and  mining  machinery, 
Denver  is  one  of  the  greatest  live  stock  agricul- 
tural and  mining  centers  of  the  entire  West.  The 
cash  value  of  the  agricultural,  mining  and  dairying 
products  of  Colorado  for  1915  amounted  to  nearly 
$180,000,000,  while  the  value  of  her  live  stock  is 
over  $111,000,000.  Denver’s  bank  clearings  for 
1915  were  more  than  half  a billion  dollars,  and  the 
mint  is  reputed  to  be  harboring  today  the  largest 
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supply  of  gold  under  one  roof  in  the  world.  More 
than  $500,000,000  in  bullion  lies  in  the  vaults. 

As  a scenic  city  Denver  never  has  to  play  second 
fiddle.  The  clear,  blue  sky,  320  days  of  sunshine 
each  year,  the  comfortable  summer  tempered  by 
the  breezes  from  those  majestic  snow-capped 
Rockies,  together  with  wonderful  mountain  boule- 
vards and  a system  of  mountain  parks  that  are  un- 
matched anywhere  on  earth,  invite  tourists  from 
all  over  the  world.  Eighteen  railroads  brought 
over  a quarter  of  a million  visitors  through  there 
last  year  and  thousands  of  automobilists  spend 
their  summers  at  the  camps  on  the  mountains.  The 
residential  section  of  Denver  is  ideal ; many  homes 
are  built  on  the  rolling  hills  where  the  most  en- 
trancing mountain  view  stretching  150  miles  north 
and  south  greets  the  eye.  Here  are  seen  the 
highest  snow-covered  peaks  of  this  mighty  system, 
where  the  beauty  of  a Western  sunset  is  present- 
ed that  beggars  description. 

It’s  true  I am  digressing  from  painting  and  dec- 


orating, but  I’m  inclined  to  think  that  painters 
perhaps  like  myself  have  such  a spark  of  love  for 
Nature  which  is  displayed  on  such  a magnificent 
scale  in  this  wonderful  State  that  you’ll  get  fired 
up  and  go  out  and  see  this  vast  W estern  country 
for  yourself. 

An  Interview  with  the  B.  L.  James  Co. 

Mr.  Minehart,  who  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Mil- 
ler, also  wanted  me  to  call  on  the  B.  L.  James 
Mercantile  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  whose  large 
store  and  salesroom  is  located  on  Arapahoe  street, 
near  Fifteenth.  Here  I met  John  J.  Hughes,  the 
vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  concern.  The 
James  Company  is  one  of  the  largest  painting  and 
decorating  establishments  in  Denver.  They  be- 
gan business  thirty-two  yeare  ago  when  the  city 
was  far  from  the  progressive  flourishing  condition 
she  is  in  today.  As  the  town  has  grown  and 
pushed  ahead,  this  firm  of  painters  and  decorators 
have  not  been  loitering  along  the  business  high- 
way, but  have  also  kept  pace  with  their  modern 
high-grade  stock  of  material  and  a well-skilled 
corps  of  employes  to  assist  the  public  in  either 
buying  or  planning  the  refinishing  and  decorating 
or  painting  of  homes. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  been  with  the  James  Company 
for  many  years.  He  has  made  a very  close  study 
of  the  selling  end  of  wall  papers  and  interior  dec- 
orations as  well  as  paints.  This  concern  does  a 
wholesale  business  in  and  about  Denver,  but  as 
that  part  of  their  business  is  of  little  concern  to  the 
great  body  of  contracting  painters  and  decorators, 
I was  more  interested  in  hearing  Mr.  Hughes  dis- 
cuss that  part  of  their  establishment  which  would 
interest  painters  and,  practical  men.  These  are 
the  ones  who  want  to  hear  from  a painter  who 
has  confronted  stiff  problems  and  found  a solu- 
tion. I asked  Mr.  Hughes  what  his  opinion  was 
of  the  method  used  today  in  selling  goods  or  in 
assisting  the  customer  in  selecting  a line  of  dec- 
orations that  would  harmonize  with  the  home. 

Selling  Decorations. 

“There  is  a great  deal  of  unskilled  salesman- 
ship,” he  replied,  “and  also  very  bunglesome  ef- 
forts seen  in  many  cases  where  people  come  to 
a store  to  have  a selection  of  wall  decorations  laid 
before  them.  We  are  constantly  looking  for  men 
who  can  intelligently  present  a line  of  goods  to  a 
customer  and  then  who  can  show  the  lines  of  har- 
mony and  true  art  in  room  furnishings.  You  go 
in  the  decorating  department  of  any  of  the  big 
department  stores  and  see  the  lack  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence in  the  matter  of  wall  paper  and  similar 
room  furnishings.  It’s  practically  impossible  to 
find  a thoroughly  first-class,  up-to-date  salesman 
who  knows  his  business  and  knows  it  so  well  that 
no  one  can  bluff  him  out  of  it.” 

I asked  if  he  could  give  me  any  concrete  illus- 
trations of  just  what  a salesman  ought  to  know 
and  how  he  should  handle  a customer  who  needs 
to  be  advised.  He  at  once  recalled  an  experience 
they  had  with  a banker  in  Denver,  who  assumed 
to  have  an  exceedingly  broad,  comprehensive 
knowledge  about  everything  and  particularly 
about  the  tones  and  effects  that  correct  wall  deco- 
rations should  have.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  was 
shown  that  if  he  had  known  no  more  about  bank- 
ing than  he  did  about  this  branch  of  trade  so  far 
as  harmonizing  tone  and  color  combinations  were 
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concerned  he  would  have  been  run  out  of  the 
banking  business  in  twenty  minutes. 

“However,”  said  Mr.  Hughes,  “this  banker  came 
to  the  store  one  day  with  his  wife  to  select  some 
paper.  A clerk  waited  on  them,  and  I noticed  he 
was  having  difficulty  in  suiting  the  man,  although 
what  was  being  shown  him  was  eminently  suited 
for  his  purpose.  In  his  pompous  way  he  said,  “No ! 
No  ! That  won’t  do.”  Just  at  this  juncture  I stepped 
up  and  passed  the  customary  salutation  with  him 
and  his  wife,  at  the  same  time  noticing  thar  his 
decision  did  not  please  the  lady,  although  she 
made  no  remarks  to  that  effect.  Realizing  fur- 
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now  or  change  his  mind.  Mr.  Banker  immediately 
took  notice.  “What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  “I 
mean  that  some  of  the  foremost  decorators  and 
architects  of  the  country,  men  who  are  qualified 
to  judge,  have  passed  on  this  material  and  pro- 
nounced it  a success.”  More  questions  followed. 
Some  explanations  were  made  and  the  result  was 
that  Mr.  Banker  finally  said,  “All  right,  mother,  if 
you  like  it  I am  satisfied.” 

One  of  the  cleverest  demonstrations  of  salesman- 
ship I have  ever  seen  was  an  instance  where  a 
salesman  had  been  endeavoring  for  over  an  hour 
to  find  something  to  suit  a very  exacting  cus- 


A View  of  the  Wall  Paper  Department  of  the  B.  L.  James  Store;  the  Paint  Department  is  at  the  Right. 


ther  that  we  had  nothing  else  in  the  stock  better 
adapted  to  his  needs,  I said,  “Mr.  Banker,  don’t 
decide  too  hastily,  there  are  many  points  to  rec- 
ommend this  piece  of  stock,  and  you  should  give 
them  consideration  before  rejecting  it.”  He  again 
said,  “No!  No!”  in  a most  positive  manner,  and  his 
wife  looked  up  in  a most  despairing  mood  and  said, 
“Mr.  Hughes,  you  are  just  wasting  your  time,  for 
I have  learned  that  when  Mr.  Banker  says  ‘No,’ 
he  means  no.”  I saw  I had  but  one  chance,  so  I 
took  it.  “Now,  Mrs.  Banker,  I know  that  it  is  a 
banker’s  habit  to  decide  most  matters  quickly  and 
stand  or  fall  by  the  decision — but  you  cannot  make 
me  believe  that  Mr.  Banker  is  so  narrow  that  he 
is  going  to  stick  to  a wrong  decision  when  it  is 
proved  to  him  that  he  is  wrong.”  This  put  him  in 
a position  where  he  must  either  appear  to  be  nar- 


tomer  for  her  library  to  cost  about  $1  per  single 
roll.  He  had  just  about  exhausted  himself  and  his 
patience,  when  he  disappeared  for  a few  minute^ 
without  any  explanation.  He  had  thought  of  some 
old  time  brown  blank  stock  that  had  been  hidden 
away  in  the  junk  room,  a pattern  that  had  sold  at 
one  time  for  five  cents  per  single  roll,  but  the 
colors  were  soft  and  the  design  was  an  old  castle 
or  fortress  and,  after  he  had  cleaned  it  up  and  re- 
rolled it,  the  resemblance  to  foreign  stock  was  re- 
markable. He  said,  “Now  this  is  a reproduction  of 
an  antique  paper,  but  copied  with  absolutely 
fidelity  as  to  color  and  design  and  is  suited  per- 
fectly to  your  furnishings.  The  price  should  be 
much  higher  than  the  figures  you  stipulate,  but 
you  may  have  it  for  the  price  you  mention  if  it 
pleases  you  in  every  other  particular.  I should 
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call  this  a historic  paper  and  it  is  known  as  the 
Gates  of  Delphi.” 

The  trick  was  turned — she  had  found  some- 
thing entirely  different. 

Variations  in  Estimating. 

“The  decorating  business  has  its  peculiarities 
like  many  another  business  and  must  be  studied 
with  the  same  care  and  skill,”  declared  Mr. 
Hughes.  “Because  there  are  so  few  who  figure 
their  costs  accurately  and  who  do  not  know  their 
profits ; we  have  figures  given  as  wide  apart  as  the 
following  instance  will  show: — An  apartment 
house  was  to  have  estimates  prepared  for  the  en- 
tire painting  and  decorating  work.  The  estimates 
ranged  from  $5,500  to  $2,200. 

“Of  course,  the  twenty-two  hundred-dollar  man 
got  the  job,  but  it  did  take  the  owner  long  to  find 
out  that  the  painter  was  not  following  specifica- 
tions and,  when  the  painter’s  attention  was  called 
to  the  way  he  was  doing  the  work,  he  responded 
that  he  was  ‘doing  it  as  well  as  he  could  for  the 
price  he  put  upon  it.’  He  was  promptly  dismissed 
and  the  work  was  awarded  to  our  company  at  the 
highest  figure  and  our  net  profit  was  less  than 
five  per  cent.,  so  you  can  imagine  where  the  $2,200 
man  would  land.” 

We  talked  some  on  the  matter  of  overhead  ex- 
pense in  the  painting  business  and  Mr.  Hughes 
places  the  average  charge  at  not  less  than  15  per 
cent.  “We  find  many,  people  who  say  that  a little 
shop  is  cheaper  to  run  than  a big  one.  We  pro- 
cured from  the  association  figures  which  proved 
this  matter  out  and  discovered  to  ihe  amazement 
of  several  that  the  cost  of  running  a little  shop 
was  18  per  cent.,  while  that  of  a big  one  was  only 
10  per  cent.  You  will  readily  see  that  a large 
shop  is  equipped,  at  very  little  more  expense,  to 
handle  far  more  profitable  contracts  than  the 
smaller  one. 

Getting  Business. 

“We  considered  the  various  ways  of  going  after 
business  and  increasing  trade  today.  Business 
methods  are  vastly  different  now  from  what  thev 
were  thirty-two  years  ago  and  the  store  or  busi- 
ness which  keeps  up  with  the  procession  will  step 
to  the  time  of  forceful  advertising  or  will  drop  out 
of  the  ranks.  No  one  realizes  this  more  than  the 
James  Company.  They  are  wise  users  of  news- 
paper space,  advertising  for  business  with  a qual- 
ity ring  that  insures  results.  They  assert  that 
good  returns  have  been  the  fruit  of  the  effort  put 
forth. 

In  speaking  of  procuring  contracts  for  decorat- 
ing large  buildings,  Mr.  Hughes  related  a very 
interesting  circumstance  in  connection  with  the 
State  Capitol  in  Denver,  when  it  was  first  erected. 
“There  were  nine  bidders  after  this  job,  he  stated, 
and  they  all  left  no  stone  unturned  to  procure  it. 
All  of  the  bidders  had  elaborate  and  expensive 
drawings  made  of  the  various  ceilings,  wall  cor- 
nices and  all  the  different  parts.  This  work, 
executed  so  finely,  was  so  complicated  and  so  hard 
to  understand  from  drawings  wheie  the  different 
parts  belonged,  that  it  would  utterly  confuse  a man 
who  was  not  perfectly  familiar  with  the  details.  T 
saw  at  once  that  we  had  to  show  the  committee 
something  plain  and  understandable,  but  I could 
think  of  no  other  way  than  to  make  separate  draw- 
ings as  the  others  had  made.  One  night,  while  re- 


volving the  thing  in  my  mind,  it  dawned  on  me  that 
we  could  get  photographs  of  those  ceilings  and 
from  the  photo  a color  or  tint  would  show  them 
up  in  a way  which  we  thought  would  be  appeal- 
ing. We  got  busy,  very  busy,  the  next  day,  for 
time  was  short ; the  photographs  were  prepared 
and  worked  up  as  we  designed.  They  were  pre- 
sented and  made  such  a clear  impression  on  the 
committee  of  exactly  what  the  decorations  would 
look  like  that  all  the  designs  were  explained  by 
reference  to  our  photographs  and  we  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  off  the  honors  and  were  accord- 
ingly awarded  the  contract.” 

Quality  of  Materials. 

In  talking  about  the  quality  of  goods,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  former  years,  Mr.  Hughes  as- 
serts that  both  wall  papers  and  paints,  interior 
and  exterior,  are  as  good  as  ever.  The  manufac- 
turers are  striving  to  improve  their  work,  and  why 
should  they  not  be  as  able  to  produce  as  good 
high  quality  of  lead  today  as  they  did  forty  years 
ago  ? “There  is  some  difference  in  the  way  work  is 
done  in  these  days.  I’ll  admit,”  said  Mr.  Hughes, 
“we  had  a clear  illustration  of  this  recently  in  a 
house  in  Kentucky  where  zinc  paint  and  damar 
varnish  were  used  on  wood  sixty  years  ago.  To- 
day that  wood  is  as  white  as  enamel.  Formerly 
there  were  used  sixteen  coats  of  white  on  wood  to 
give  it  a gloss  and  finish.  Much  of  this  work  is 
now  done  with  three  or  four  coats.  Can  you  then 
expect  paint  to  be  as  lasting  as  in  former  days? 

Imported  or  Domestic  Wall  Papers. 

I asked  Mr.  Hughes  why  there  were  so  many 
people  here  who  insisted  on  imported  wall  papers. 
Does  not  America  make  as  good  as  those  coming 
from  abroad  and  are  they  not  less  expensive? 
“True  enough,”  he  said,  “but  we  have  found  the 
tendency  among  hundreds  of  wealthy  people  to 
want  something  different.  Choice  as  the  Ameri- 
can patterns  may  be,  there  seems  to  hang  a halo 
around  imported  goods  that,  to  certain  American 
eyes,  nothing  can  equal  or  compare.  Sometimes 
they  want  something  different,  and  they  get  it — 
for  it  may  look  inferior  to  domestic  goods  bv  a 
big  majority.” 

W e had  this  foreign  craze  humorously  illustrated 
a short  time  ago,  when  a Colorado  man  bought 
the  complete  decorations  for  his  very  pretentious 
home  in  London,  in  order  to  get  something  alto- 
gether exclusive.  We  all  expected  something  verv 
unusual,  both  in  design  and  color,  but  imagine  the 
paperhanger’s  surprise  when  he  opened  the  bundles 
and  found  that  all  of  the  goods  were  made  in  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Believes  in  Associations. 

Mr.  Hughes  is  a firm  believer  in  the  value  of 
conventions  to  the  painting  and  decorating  trade. 
He  gave  a practical  illustration  of  how  one  Den- 
ver painter  got  ideas  that  proved  unusuallv 
valuable  to  him  while  attending  one  of  the  large 
conventions  in  a neighboring  State.  Whenever 
possible  Mr.  Hughes  attends  conventions  and  at 
the  same  time  takes  deep  interest  in  the  Denver 
Master  Painters’  Association,  of  which  he  is  the 
treasurer.  He  is  also  the  president  of  the  Colorado 
State  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators. 

We  talked  over  the  labor  problem  brieflv  and  he 
hoped  for  a better  co-operation  between  the  va- 
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rious  factors  of  both  labor  and  capital  that  consti- 
tute the  trade  as  a whole.  I asked  if  it  would  im- 
prove matters  any  if  the  liquor  saloon  was  placed 
back  in  Denver  again,  as  it  was  a year  ago.  “Ab- 
solutely not,”  emphatically  replied  Mr.  Hughes. 
“We  are  far  better  off  without  it  and  today  the 
streets  of  Denver  are  cleaner,  the  homes  of  work- 
ing men  are  better  and  the  entire  city  has  benefited 
by  this  change.” 

The  Commercial,  Denver’s  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce organ,  has  the  following  report  in  their  issue 
of  January  6,  1916,  under  the  caption  “Promising 
Year  in  Realty”: — 

“WET”  PROPERTY  REFILLED. 

In  the  business  district  of  Denver,  at  least,  the 
advent  of  the  “dry”  wave  had  very  little  effect 
upon  real  estate  operations  as  far  as  the  refill- 
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ing  of  quarters  was  concerned.  Althougn  sev- 
eral score  of  saloons  went  out  of  business  on  De- 
cember 31,  their  places  in  most  instances  were 
immediately  taken  by  shoe  firms,  restaurants, 
furnishing  stores  and  by  neighboring  offices 
seeking  an  extension  of  quarters. 

As  I left  the  Denver  folks  for  points  farther  West 
I could  not  help  but  feel  the  good  impression  which 
not  only  the  town  but  the  people  and  the  beautiful 
environment  made  on  me  as  a business  man.  I saw 
an  aim  for  a higher  moral  tone  in  both  people  and 
business  and  the  conclusion  was  that  Denver  was 
a good  place  in  which  to  live  and  do  business.  If 
Kansas  City  is  to  be  distinguished  as  the  “Gateway 
of  the  W est”  or  the  entrance  to  the  door  yard — for 
a gate  opens  usually  into  the  yard — then  Denver 
must  be  the  front  door  to  this  magnificent  land  of 
mountains  and  valleys  that  he  beyond. 


Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Varnish — Do  Not  Thin  It — Get  in  Supply  Ahead  of  Winter — Stain  Before  Using — Fin- 
ishing Varnish — Choice  of  Varnish — Surface  Defects — Elasticity — Mixing 
Grades — Advice  to  Vehicle  Owner. 

By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


THE  practice  of  thinning  rubbing  varnish  has 
been  condemned  and  justified  in  terms  most 
emphatic,  according  to  the  viewpoint  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  the  controversy,  but  as  a gen- 
eral proposition  we  think  it  has  a greater  weight  of 
evidence  against  it  than  can  be  summoned  to  its 
aid.  Special  emergencies,  or  emergencies  of  the 
common  sort,  may  dictate  the  policy  of  thinning  the 
varnish  in  question,  but  apart  from  these  events 
the  practice  should  have  no  standing  in  the  court 
of  paint  shop  craftsmanship.  The  rubbing  var- 
nish, as'  it  comes  from  the  manufacturer,  has  a 
combination  of  elements  which  the  maker  of  it  has 
established  at  great  expense  and,  when  the  painter 
undertakes  to  change  the  nature  of  the  composition 
united  in  this  very  sensitive  and  complex  material 
called  varnish,  he  is  making  a venture  similar  to 
sailing  the  uncharted  sea,  with  the  same  promise 
of  disaster  confronting  him.  It  is,  of  course,  un- 
derstood that  in  the  every-day  circumstances  of  the 
shop,  conditions  will  arise  which  seem  to  invite, 
and  sometimes  compel,  an  experiment  not  sanc- 
tioned by  theory  or  approved  practice,  but  all  such 
occasions  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Only 
in  extreme  cases,  and  when  all  other  plans  fail  to 
offer  relief,  would  we  assume  the  risk  of  thinning 
rubbing  varnish,  or  for  that  matter,  any  other  kind 
or  sort  of  varnish. 

The  writer  does  not  say  that  it  cannot  be  done, 
and  done  successfully,  but  he  discourages  the  prac- 
tice, as  a practice,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that, 
while  one  is  busy  making  the  venture  a success,  a 
hundred  other  painstaking  men  are  lamenting  a 
dire  failure  of  their  efforts  to  improve  on  the  prod- 
uct of  the  varnish  maker.  The  right  and  logical 
method  of  using  varnish,  rubbing  or  finishing,  is 
to  follow  the  directions  of  the  maker  of  the  mate- 


rial. This  practice  is  being  followed  more  closely 
today  than  in,  times  past,  and  it  may  be  accepted 
as  the  one  outstanding  reason  why  varnish  room 
failures  have  been  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and 
why  varnish  makers  are  declaring  that  their 
“trouble  men”  are  finding  themselves,  like  Othello, 
without  an  occupation. 

Just  at  this  time  it  may  chance  that  the  painter 
is  considering  the  advisability  of  getting  his  win- 
ter supply  of  varnish  in  ahead  of  the  cold  wreather. 
This  is  always,  in  the  northern  section  of  the  coun- 
try, at  least,  a wise  provision.  The  season  of  frost 
and  freezing  is  a bad  time  during  which  to  have 
varnish  in  transit.  Varnish  is  about  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  get  chilled  past  the  workable 
state ; and  a night  or  two  of  extreme  weather,  with 
the  zero  mark  flirting  with  the  forecaster,  is  all 
sufficient  to  give  the  varnish  a stubborn  disposi- 
tion and  wreck  the  hopes  of  the  finisher.  Better, 
then,  get  the  winter  supply  of  varnish  in  early:  or 
at  any  rate,  ahead  of  the  real  winter  weather.  In 
the  event  of  getting  caught,  as  in  the  best  regulated 
shops  it  sometimes  happens,  with  a supply  of 
chilled  varnish,  the  reasonable  way  out  of  the  dif- 
ficulty is  to  place  the  lot  in  a situation  affected 
by  a gradually  ascending  thermometer,  and  thus, 
by  easy  stages,  heat  the  varnish  up  to  a normal 
degree,  and  eventually  a trifle  past  that  mark.  Then 
continue  to  store  the  supply  in  warm  quarters,  and 
by  delaying  the  employment  of  the  material  for 
some  little  time  it  will  be  found  as  a rule  that  it 
will  work  and  shine  forth  with  its  perfectly  normal 
character. 

Varnish  has  a very  human  side  to  it,  and  only 
when  this  characteristic  is  respected,  and  in  a mea- 
sure catered  to,  may  we  expect  to  make  it  serve 
every  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  sur- 
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face  colder  than  itself  need  not  be  expected  to  re- 
ceive it  in  the  right  manner;  antagonism  between 
it  and  the  varnish  is  a natural  result,  concerning 
the  outcome  of  which  only  a bad  surface  disorder 
need  be  predicted.  Before  using  the  contents  of 
the  varnish  container  it  is  well  to  always  open  the 
latter  a half-hour  prior  to  varnishing;  this  allows 
for  the  escape  of  the  gases  confined  in  the  closed 
vessel  and  insures  a smoother  and  finer  working 
material.  The  temperature  of  the  room  in  which 
the  vanishing  is  to  be  performed  needs  also  to  be 
taken  into  account.  As  nearly  as  possible  this 
room  heat  should  correspond  to  the  warmth  of 
the  varnish,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  surface.  In- 
deed, the  three  chief  factors  involved  in  the  process 
of  varnishing  must  correspond  very  closely  in  point 
of  temperature,  and  all  should  have  a warmth  ap- 
proximating 75  degrees  Fahrenheit.  Along  with 
these  should  come  apartment  conditions  of  a most 
satisfying  sort — ventilation,  light,  cleanliness,  uni- 
form conditions,  etc. 

It  is  directly  in  line  with  safety  first  to  strain  all 
varnish  before  using.  Even  the  finest  finishing  var- 
nish may  have  some  minor  sediment  lurking  in  its 
depths,  which  only  the  strainer  will  be  able  to  catch 
prior  to  its  appearance  upon  the  surface.  This  is 
a practice  which  the  best  fifiishers  never  fail  to  ob- 
serve. Varnish  should  be  worked  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  getting  it  in  a correct  position  upon  the  sur- 
face. All  varnish,  rubbing  and  finishing,  thrives 
best  when  disturbed  the  least.  In  other  terms,  after 
flowing  it  to  its  appointed  place  on  the  surface, 
cross  brushing  it  just  enough  to  insure  uniformity 
of  flowing  to  a certain  depth  of  film,  and  catching 
up  the  edges,  it  may  well  be  left  severely  alone.  If 
it  is  of  the  right  sort  it  will  then  take  care  of  it- 
self, and  form  to  a body  deep  and  rich  and  beautiful 
in  proportion  to  its  quality  and  royal  substance. 
The  varnish  “tease” — the  man  who  persists  in 
working  the  very  life  out  of  the  varnish  through  ex- 
cessive use  of  the  brush — is  an  expensive  luxury 
about  the  varnish  room.  Better  transfer  his  serv- 
ices to  some  other  department  of  the  shop  where 
his  opportunity  for  doing  damage  is  less  pro- 
nounced. 

Again,  varnish  ought  never  to  be  turned  out  into 
service  before  it  is  fully  fit — free  from  dust  and  hard 
enough  to  be  unaffected  by  mud,  dirt,  and  other  ac- 
tive road  or  garage  accumulations.  Varnish,  while 
really  one  of  the  finest  protective  mediums,  and  one 
of  the  hardiest  substances,  after  a certain  period  of 
maturing  upon  the  surface,  known  to  the  craft,  is 
prior  to  its  arrival  at  this  stage  an  exceedingly  sen- 
sitive material  and  quite  likely,  when  encouraged, 
to  perform  some  amazing  changes. 

Finishing  varnish  depends  for  its  capacity  for 
wear,  and  for  enduring  abuse  and  hard  knocks,  to 
no  small  extent  upon  the  resources  and  stability  of 
the  rubbing  varnish  coats.  These  coats,  then,  may 
well  be  made  the  very  bone  and  sinew  of  the  entire 
varnish  fabric — the  chief  cornerstone,  if  you  will,  of 
the  finish.  They  need  to  have,  first  of  all,  a quality 
beyond  reproach  ; second,  they  need  to  go  to  the 
surface  in  a full  rich  body;  in  point  of  fact,  thev 
must  be  so-called  flowing  coats,  capable  of  drown- 
ing out  all  the  minor  atoms  of  fine  dust  and  wisps 
of  floating  matter.  They  also  need  body  and  sub- 
stance for  rubbing  uniformly  throughout.  And,  as 
has  been  explained  in  these  columns  before,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  as  much  of  their  original 


depth  as  may  be  possible,  consistent  with  the  re- 
quired measure  of  reduction  through  the  process  of 
rubbing. 

In  making  choice  of  a varnish  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  class  of  varnish  likely  to 
be  best  suited  to  the  special  requirements  of  the 
work.  The  car  or  carriage,  for  example,  that  is  to 
go  into  service  at  a minimum  period  of  time  fol- 
lowing the  application  of  the  finishing  varnish  may 
well  carry  a varnish  suited,  in  the  matter  of  drying 
qualities  and  general  adapability,  to  the  special 
needs  of  the  individual  vehicle.  Indeed,  this  phase 
of  the  matter  should  be  given  strict  attention  and 
choice  of  the  varnish  made  accordingly.  A highly 
elastic  varnish  for  work  that,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  must  be  handled  quickly  would  be  quite  as 
much  out  of  place  as  would  a varnish  of  the  fastest 
possible  drying  capacity  upon  the  car  given  a 
leisurely  schedule  of  progress  through  the  paint 
shop.  It  therefore  becomes  a matter  of  serious  im- 
portance when  the  question  of  choosing  the  class 
of  varnish  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  work 
comes  up  for  disposition.  It  is  right  at  this  point, 
in  many  cases,  where  the  reputation  of  the  painter 
is  made  or  unmade,  or  becomes  a negligible 
factor. 

It  often  happens  that  a good  job  of  finishing  is 
ruined  through  attempting  to  remedy  a surface  de- 
fect after  the  varnish  coats  have  been  developed  in 
fine  order  upon  the  car  or  carriage.  This  cannot 
be  performed  successfully  once  out  of  a hundred 
times  of  trying.  The  place  to  perfect  all  surface 
deficiencies  is  under  the  color  coats ; and  at  least 
under  the  varnish  coats.  Such  work  at  once  be- 
comes an  expensive  experiment;  never  an  assured 
process  of  skill. 

Another  feature  of  the  surface  building  problem 
intimately  related  to  the  development  of  the  var- 
nish coats  is  that  of  making  the  under  coats,  in- 
cluding the  color  coats,  conform,  in  the  measure 
of  elasticity,  as  near  as  possible  to  that  of  the  var- 
nish coats,  and  especially  to  the  finishing  coat.  A 
direct  line  of  harmony  should  exist  between  the 
supporting  foundation  and  the  protecting  varnish. 
In  the  effort  now  being  made  to  give  the  work  of 
painting  the  vehicle  equipment  greater  durabilitv 
and,  if  anything,  more  brilliancy,  this  study  of 
creating  a closer  relationship  between  the  under 
and  the  outer  coats  of  the  finished  fabric — giving, 
in  a word,  a more  complete  chemical  working  basis 
to  all  the  complex  machinery  of  the  various  things 
combined  in  what  is  understood  as  the  finish — 
grows  into  robust  importance.  The  question  of  a 
more  uniform  elastic  state  of  the  mediums  em- 
ployed, in  the  light  of  recent  data,  becomes  an  im- 
mediately essential  one. 

The  practice  of  mixing  two  or  more  grades  of 
varnish  of  the  same  make,  or  two  or  more  varnishes 
of  different  makes,  in  order  to  obtain  a certain 
character  or  temperament  specifically  suited  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  one’s  trade  is  more  or 
less  adhered  to,  even  in  this  day  of  improved  var- 
nish making  results.  It  is  a practice,  however,  that 
has  little  to  justify  the  painter  in  taking  the  chance 
of  having  the  work  come  out  looking  decent  under 
the  glow  of  the  hodge-podge  concoction.  No  two 
varnishes,  nor  no  two  grades  of  the  same  make  of 
varnish,  have  precisely  the  same  disposition,  or  the 
same  chemical  composition,  or  the  same  tendencies 
to  do  the  same  thing  and,  for  this  reason,  apart 
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from  numerous  others,  the  custom  of  mixing  var- 
nishes is  lacking  in  the  essential  element  of  cer- 
tainty to  recommend  it.  In  this  case  it  is  a wise 
plan  to  let  your  varnish  maker  serve  your  various 
needs  with  a varnish  fitted  to  them. 

Advice  may  be  consistently  tendered  the  car  o~ 
carriage  user  relative  to  the  periodical  revarnish- 
ing of  the  vehicle.  Excessive  wear  of  the  varnish 
is  more  costly,  ultimately,  than  frequent  varnish- 
ing which  obviates  the  strain  on  the  varnish  fabric 
due  to  a lack  of  renewal  of  the  finishing  coat  at  the 
time  it  is  most  in  need  of  additional  protection.  At 
a nominal  expense  the  surface  may  be  kept  well 
nourished  with  an  ample  body  of  varnish,  the 
simple  requirement  being  a fresh  coat,  applied 
whenever  the  face  of  the  finish  shows  a decline 
from  its  maturity.  Let  the  vehicle  owner  know 
concerning  this  matter  and,  in  a great  majority  of 
cases,  he  will  prove  quite  willing  to  co-operate  with 
you  in  getting  another  coat  of  varnish  in  place 


upon  the  surface.  Both  the  vehicle  owner  and  the 
painter  may  thereby  profit  through  this  campaign 
of  co-operative  vigilance.  The  varnish  founda- 
tion worn  threadbare  before  it  is  given  additional 
treatment  can  never  be  fully  restored  to  its  for- 
mer vigor;  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  it  is  to 
patch  it  up  and  give  it  an  artificial  stimulant,  and 
reinforce  its  shattered  arteries,  and  impart  to  its 
sinews  some  of  the  old  life.  Then,  too,  it  is  well 
that  the  vehicle  owner  should  know  something  of 
the  necessity  of  giving  the  highly  varnished  sur- 
face storage  quarters  amply  lighted,  for  light  is 
the  life  of  varnish,  and  at  the  same  time  it  pre- 
vents the  varnish  from  turning  green  or  otherwise 
discoloring — preserves,  in  short,  its  original  bril- 
liancy, tone  and  quality.  And  with  light  should 
come  the  storage  quarters  devoid  of  moisture,  save 
the  normal  amount,  for  anything  above  this  is  cer- 
tain to  work  injury  to  the  luster  and  durability  of 
the  varnish. 


Decorative  Drawings  for  Students 

Being  Based  on  the  Instruction  Given  in  the  Painting  Class  in  the  Rochester  Junior 

High  School. 

PART  II. 

By  Arthur  H.  N.  Rogers. 


THE  first  part  of  this  course,  which  appeared 
in  the  October  issue  of  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine, was  carefully  graded  from  simple 
elementary  designs,  each  one  being  especially  de- 
signed to  give  the  student  practice  in  some  detail 
of  decorative  work. 

Drawing  exercises  like  music  exercises  are  gen- 
erally very  dry  and  uninteresting,  but  in  this 
course  the  special  points  are  introduced  to  the 
students  i na  very  pleasing  manner,  viz. : — The 
drawing  of  clear  straight  and  curved  lines,  train- 
ing the  eye  to  see  faults  in  balance,  the  ability  to 
reproduce  both  sides  of  a drawing  equally  well, 
the  laying  of  color,  mixing  simple  tints,  outlining 
with  the  brush,  etc.  The  object  is  attained  with- 
out drudgery,  interest  is  awakened  and  self-im- 
provement becomes  a pleasant  task. 

This  half  of  the  course  deals  with  designs  of  a 
more  advanced  character.  They  should  not  be  at- 
tempted until  the  student  feels  that  he  can  draw 
the  previous  ones,  satisfactorily.  It  would  be  a good 
thing  at  this  point  to  have  a memory  test.  Get  a 
clean  sheet  of  paper  and,  without  any  drawings  in 
sight,  begin  to  draw  from  memory  any  one  of  the 
first  six  studies,  and  when  finished  compare  with 
the  original. 

All  drawings  in  this  latter  part  of  the  course 
should  be  reproduced  on  a large  scale  and  in 
every  case,  finished  in  paint.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
get  several  yards  of  36  or  40  inch  manila  wrap- 
ping paper;  cut  some  of  this  into  6-foot  lengths, 
pin  to  the  wall  and  give  a coat  of  shellac.  When 
dry  coat  with  a mixture  of  white  lead  mixed  to 
smooth  paste  with  raw  linseed  oil,  tint  to  a cream 


color  with  ocher  or  raw  sienna  and  thin  to  a work- 
ing consistency  with  turpentine. 

When  this  paint  is  finished  with,  wipe  down  the 
sides  of  the  can  clean,  cover  with  a paper  and  place 
on  one  side  for  future  use.  Bore  a hole  through 
the  handle  of  the  brush  in  such  a position  that, 
when  a wire  is  passed  through  the  hole  and  is  rest- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  can,  the  brush  will  be  sus- 
pended. Fill  the  can  with  water  up  to  the  top  of 
the  bristles.  If  brushes  are  kept  in  this  way  when 
not  in  use  they  will  remain  straight  and  clean  ; an}' 
dirt  or  grit  will  fall  from  the  brush  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  can.  Brushes  placed  in  cans  with  their 
weight  resting  on  the  tips  of  the  bristles  often 
become  crippled  and  good  work  cannot  be  pro- 
duced with  them. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  with  the  sable  pen- 
cils ; these  should  be  rinsed  clean  in  either  turpen- 
tine or  benzine  and  wiped  dry  by  drawing  them 
through  a piece  of  rag  held  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.  Tallow  or  vaseline  should  then  be  worked 
into  the  pencil,  the  bristles  drawn  out  perfectly 
straight  and  laid  away  in  a tin  box  to  prevent  mice 
getting  to  them.  Before  using  again  the  grease 
must  be  thoroughly  removed  by  rinsing  in  benzine. 

A Tulip  Ornament  for  Stencil  Work. 

Number  7 is  an  ornament  based  on  the  tulip.  Its 
several  parts  are  disconnected,  making  it  suitable 
lor  a stencil.  This  type  of  design  is  particularly 
adapted  for  imitation  inlay  and  may  be  worked  up 
in  colored  stains  with  very  good  effect.  For  the 
first  time  it  will  be  noted  that  the  construction 
lines  are  not  shown.  We  have  found  the  advar>- 
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tage  of  these  in  previous  exercises,  and  now  the 
student  should  be  able  to  place  them  in  position 
for  himself.  Do  not  on  any  account  attempt  to 
draw  without  them.  First  rule  a dotted  center  line 
and  then  place  horizontal  construction  lines  where 
they  appear  to  be  the  greatest  help.  Referring  to 
the  plate,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  large  heart-shaped 
leaf  in  the  center  is  the  principal  one.  Draw  this 
one  first,  next  the  two  side  ones,  leave  all  small 
leaves  until  the  last ; next  draw  the  stem  and  the 
two  large  leaves  and  curls  and  complete  by  draw- 
ing the  center  leaf  and  base. 

For  practice  with  the  brush  and  color,  make  two 
tints  of  orange.  To  lighten  the  orange  for  the 
paler  tint,  add  either  a little  white  or  yellow. 
Paint  in  two-thirds  of  the  leaves  furthest  away 
from  the  stem  with  the  pale  tint.  When  dry  take 
the  darker  color  and  paint  in  the  remainder.  These 
colors  will  not  blend  into  each  other ; this  effect 
must  be  got  by  working  the  brush  from  the  dark 


the  stem  paint  back  with  the  deeper  tint,  letting 
the  brush  drag  over  on  to  the  light  color,  seeing 
that  each  stroke  of  the  brush  follows  the  curve  of 
the  leaf.  Add  a little  yellow  to  some  brown  to 
make  a pale  brown  or  deep  buff  and  proceed  to 
outline  the  ornament,  painting  the  stem  solid  and 
carrying  this  color  round  the  oblong  panel.  Within 
this  line  and  to  form  a background,  take  some  lav- 
ender showcard  ink  and  paint  in  that  portion 
shown  solid  black  on  the  plate,  being  careful  to 
leave  a good,  clear  white  line  between  this  and 
the  brown  outline.  This  color  should  also  be  re- 
peated at  the  base. 

A Strong  Background  Effect. 

Number  9 is  a design  introducing  a strong 
background  effect  in  such  a way  that  both  orna- 
ment and  ground  are  equally  ornamental.  The 
stem  is  broken,  showing  the  point  where  the  de- 
sign may  be  elongated.  It  should  be  drawn  to  a 


on  to  the  light,  forming  a broken  edge.  If  the  con- 
tour of  the  leaf  is  followed  this  will  give  a shaded 
effect.  Finish  by  painting  the  stem  brown  and 
carrying  a good  outline  of  this  color  round  the 
leaves. 

A Panel  Decoration. 

Number  8 is  another  panel  decoration  which  may 
also  be  used  with  good  effect  on  a sign  and  makes 
a very  decorative  and  attractive  piece  of  advertis- 
ing sign  work,  but  as  a drawing  study  it  may  be 
used  with  or  without  lettering. 

In  drawing',  commence  as  before  with  a center 
line  and  work  from  left  to  right,  following  the 
black  outline  only.  Don’t  take  any  notice  of  the 
solid  black  ground;  this  will  be  put  in  with  the 
brush  last  of  all.  As  the  beauty  of  this  design  is 
in  its  main  curves,  be  careful  that  these  are  well 
drawn,  and  that  the  proportions  are  well  balanced. 

A delicate  piece  of  coloring  may  be  used  here, 
one  which  if  used  on  a sign  would  be  rich  in  effect, 
give  decorative  support  to  but  not  dominate  the 
lettering.  Mix  two  biscuit  tints  by  blending  white, 
yellow  and  brown  in  suitable  proportions ; one  pale 
and  the  other  a little  deeper.  Paint  in  as  in  Num- 
ber 7 ; the  pale  tint  covering  two-thirds,1  of  the 
leaves  from  the  tips.  Now  from  where  they  join 


scale  of  half  an  inch  to  the  foot : this  would  make 
the  drawing  two  feet  across  the  top  and  five  and 
one-half  feet  long. 

Before  commencing  to  draw  fold  the  paper  down 
the  center  and,  with  a piece  of  stick  charcoal,  draw 
on  the  left  half  of  the  paper  that  portion  of  the 
design  shown  black.  The  two  big  curves  almost 
touch  at  the  top,  but  at  the  bottom  room  must  be 
left  for  the  stems.  When  this  has  been  correctly 
drawn  the  flowers  and  the  leaves  may  be  added. 
The  fold  down  the  paper  having  acted  as  a center 
line,  the  left  should  be  folded  over  on  to  the  right 
and  pinned.  Rub  firmly  with  the  hand  and  an 
impression  will  be  left  of  the  charcoal  lines.  These 
should  be  made  dear  by  going  over  them  with  the 
charcoal. 

Finish  a length  of  the  prepared  paper  with  t 
coat  of  pale  cream  paint  mixed  so  that  it  will  dry 
without  gloss  as  follows: — Mix  the  white  lead  in 
turpentine  only  and  tint  to  pale  cream  with  raw 
sienna.  As  the  turps  will  evaporate  quickly,  this 
paint  will  need  to  be  applied  quickly  and  evenly. 
See  that  the  paper  is  pinned  securely  to  the  wall. 
Paint  with  a full  brush  a strip  about  a foot  wide 
and  the  full  length  of  the  paper.  Cross  it  with  the 
brush  to  get  the  paint  even  and  lay  off  lightly  with 
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the  tip  of  the  bristles  lengthways  of  the  paper. 
When  dry,  which  will  take  about  ten  hours,  pin  the 
drawing  with  its  face  to  the  painted  surface  and 
rub  as  before.  Loosen  the  pins  at  the  bottom  and 
hold  up  the  drawing  to  see  if  all  parts  have  been 
transferred. 

The  colors  are  a full  cream  for  the  black  portion 
of  the  design,  with  a deeper  creaf  for  outline ; a 
dull  rose  color  for  the  flower;  a green  for  the 
leaves  with  a deeper  green  for  the  stems  and  out- 
line of  the  leaves.  Take  a little  of  the  ground 
color  left  over  from  flatting  the  paper;  add  to  it 
a little  raw  sienna  and  a very  little  burnt  umber. 
This  will  give  a full  cream  ; with  it  paint  in  the 
portion  of  the  design  shown  black.  It  is  necessary 
that  these  colors  should  dry  fairly  quickly,  so  add 
to  each  of  them  a little  japan  dryers.  When  dry 
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be  folded  and  rubbed  as  before  described.  Note 
the  center  leaves  are  not  symmetrical,  so  will  need 
to  be  drawn  after  the  transfer  has  been  made. 

The  color  scheme  is  a gray  ground ; flowers, 
rose;  leaves,  a gray  green;  stems,  raw  umb  r.  1 o 
mix  ground  color,  break  up  about  half  a pound  of 
white  lead  in  turpentine.  To  half  of  this  add  raw 
umber  and  black  until  a nice  tone  of  gray  is  pro- 
duced. With  this  ground  the  paper  as  in  Num- 
ber 9.  Mix  a pale  rose  by  adding  crimson  lake 
and  burnt  umber  to  the  remaining  white;  paint  the 
four  outside  leaves,  deepen  the  color  for  the  ball 
or  center  leaves  and  when  dry  a still  darker  tone 
should  be  mixed  and  used  to  outline  all  the  leaves 
of  the  rose.  For  the  leaves  take  a little  of  the 
gray  ground  color;  add  enough  Brunswick  green 
and  raw  umber  to  make  a soft  green  a little  darker 


deepen  the  paint  by  adding  a little  more  umber; 
paint  with  this  a good  clear  outline  around  the 
cream  ornament.  A little  more  of  the  ground  color 
may  be  converted  to  a dull  rose  by  adding  crimson 
lake  and  umber.  This  is  for  the  flower  which, 
when  dry,  should  be  outlined  with  a deeper  shade 
of  the  same  color. 

Brunswick  green  or  Prussian  blue  and  raw 
sienna  mixed  with  a little  more  of  the  ground  color 
will  give  a pale  green  for  the  leaves.  Afterwards 
umber  may  be  added  to  make  a dull  green  for  the 
stems  and  base,  also  the  outlining  of  the  leaves. 
Be  careful  to  keep  all  outlines  the  same  thickness 
and  as  far  as  possible  produce  clear  lines  without 
shakes.  If  the  color  seems  difficult  to  use  add  a 
little  more  turpentine. 

Conventional  Rose  Treatment. 

Number  10  is  a very  interasting  design,  showing 
a conventional  treatment  of  the  rose.  It  should 
be  drawn  to  scale  as  in  Number  9.  Form  a center 
line  by  folding  the  paper,  mark  off  a dotted  square 
nine  inches  by  nine  inches,  in  which  to  draw  the 
rose.  Next  measure  off  where  the  breaks  will 
come  in  the  main  stem.  Get  these  in  position, 
afterwards  drawing  the  center  stem,  leaves  and 
roots.  When  the  drawing  has  been  checked  it  may 


than  the  ground.  The  same  color  may  be  used 
for  the  stems  and  outlining  of  the  leaves  by  add- 
ing more  raw  umber,  this  color  should  be  sharp 
in  contrast  to  the  ground.  The  portion  shown 
black  in  the  design  should  be  painted  with  a paler 
tint  of  the  ground  color.  This  is  made  by  adding 
a little  white. 

A Two-Tone  Design. 

Number  11  is  a design  intended  for  a one-color 
treatment  only.  It  is  an  exercise  in  bold  curves 
and  clear  cut  straight  lines.  The  ornament  is 
nondescript  in  character  and  lends  itself  particu- 
larly Avell  to  stencil  decoration. 

Make  the  drawing  to  scale  as  before,  folding 
the  paper  down  the  center.  Place  the  spot  in  its 
correct  position  and  rule  the  main  stem.  Draw  the 
curves  forming  the  crown-,  after  which  put  in  the 
side  lines  with  their  upper  and  base  curves.  Fold 
the  paper  and  rub  trace  as  before. 

The  color  scheme  is  two  low  tones  of  blue,  the 
ornament  being  paler  than  the  background.  Mix 
a little  white  lead  in  turpentine  and  tint  with 
Prussian  blue  and  burnt  umber  to  a fairly  deep 
but  dull  tone  of  blue.  With  this  ground 'in  the 
prepared  paper,  being  careful  to  lay  the  paint  even- 
ly and  quickly.  A charcoal  impression  would  not 
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show  on  this  color  as  it  has  done  on  the  previous 
grounds,  so  the  drawing  should  be  placed  on  a 
table  or  bench  and  the  back  rubbed  with  whit- 
ing. When  the  ground  color  is  quite  dry  pin  the 
drawing  securely  and,  with  a lead  pencil,  go  over 
all  the  lines,  using  a straight  edge  for  all  the 
straight  ones.  Unpin  the  drawing  from  the  bot- 
tom and  hold  up  to  see  that  all  lines  have  been 
traced  through  clearly.  This  method  is  all  right 
when  one  impression  is  needed,  but  where  several 
are  to  be  made  the  drawing  would  be  converted 
into  what  is  calld  a pounce.  To  make  this  a per- 
forating wheel  is  run  along  the  edge  of  the  design, 
which  makes  it  as  full  of  holes  as  the  edge  of  a 
postage  stamp.  The  burr  on  the  back  of  the  paper 
is  removed  by  rubbing  lightly  with  sandpaper. 
The  pounce  is  pinned  in  position  and  a small  bag 
is  made  by  screwing  up  a piece  of  cheesecloth 
filled  with  whiting.  This,  when  rubbed  over  the 


pounce,  leaves  an  impression  of  the  drawing  in 
dotted  lines. 

The  paint  for  the  ornament  is  made  by  adding 
a little  mixed  white  to  some  of  the  ground  color ; 
the  contrast  should  not  be  great.  With  this  paint 
the  whole  of  the  ornament. 

The  best  and  quickest  method  of  running  the 
straight  lines  is  to  hold  a long  straight  edge  firmly 
with  the  left  hand  about  half  an  inch  to  the  lett 
of  the  line  to  be  painted.  Between  the  thumb  and 
finger  of  the  right  hand  hold  the  pencil.  The  tips 
of  the  two  middle  fingers  should  rest  on  the  edge 
of  the  straight  edge  with  their  backs  to  the  work. 
Let  them  slide  easily  up  and  down ; when  this 
movement  feels  easy  and  comfortable  fill  the  brush 
with  color  and  repeat  the  movement  with  a very 
decided,  but  not  hurried,  stroke,  letting  the  brush 
lay  flat  on  the  work.  Any  misses  with  the  first 
stroke  will  be  corrected  with  the  second,  as  all 
strokes  should  be  run  full  length. 

An  Exercise  in  Lining. 

Number  12.  The  object  of  this  design  is  to  give 
an  exercise  in  lining  only.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  student  should  get  full  control  of 
the  pencil  and  be  able  to  run  straight  lines  and 
full  curves  at  will. 

In  this  drawing  do  not  fold  the  paper.  Rule  a 
dotted  center  line  and  draw  both  sides  of  the  or- 
nament, as  in  the  early  exercises,  using  a scale  of 


one  inch  to  the  foot.  This  will  make  the  drawing 
three  feet  over  all.  When  drawing  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  large  curved  stems  and,  when 
complete,  prepare  for  tracing  by  chalking  the 
back  as  before. 

The  prepared  paper  should  be  grounded  a full 
cream  color,  to  which  has  been  added  a little 
orange  chrome,  the  ornament  being  painted  with 
a mixture  of  burnt  umber  and  turpentine.  Mix 
this  color  just  thing  enough  to  work  easily,  but 
not  so  thin  as  to  run.  The  brush  exercise  should 
be  repeated  until  the  work  can  be  done  perfectly. 

A Stencil  Frieze  Decoration. 

Number  13  is  an  ornament  suitable  for  stencil 
frieze  decoration,  but  here  it  is  arranged  for  brush 
practice.  The  drawing  should  be  made  in  pencil 
to  a scale  of  one  inch  to  the  foot,  fold  the  paper 
to  form  the  center  line  and  draw  the  left  side ; the 
main  stem  first,  followed  by  the  two  leaves  of  the 
flower,  the  seeds,  and  last,  the  side  stems  and 
leaves.  Note  how  these  leaves  overlap.  To  fold 
and  get  an  impression  with  pencil  rub  the  back 
with  the  handle  of  a knife  or  other  hard  smooth 
substance ; this  will  transfer  the  drawing  and 
complete  the  design. 

Three  tones  of  cream  color  are  used  in  this  ex- 
ercise, a pale  cream  for  the  ground ; a little  heavier 
for  the  four  leaves  of  the  flower  and  main  stems, 
and  still  deeper  for  the  seeds  and  outlining.  The 
outlining,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  to  be  quite  a quar- 
ter of  an  inch  from  the  medium  cream  color. 

A Swag  Ornament. 

Number  14  is  a festoon  or  swag  ornament.  In 
general  use  this  type  of  ornament  is  usually  a 
combination  of  stencil  and  brush  work.  The  de- 
sign is  made  from  a bunch  of  leaves  and  berries 
held  together  and  supported  by  ribbons.  It  is 
the  type  of  design  often  used  in  the  decoration  of 
large  halls,  etc.  In  drawing  use  the  scale  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  A construction 
line  is  necessary  and  this  is  a segment  of  a circle, 
running  along  the  center  leaves.  Place  this  in 
position  with  the  aid  of  a string  and  thumb  tack, 
letting  the  string  do  the  work  of  a pair  of  com- 
passes. A compass  should  be  used  in  drawing 
the  two  patreas,  the  remainder  drawn  freehand. 
Note  that  the  center  leaf  is  drawn  full,  overlap- 
ping the  two  side  ones. 

The  color  scheme  can  be  buff,  terra  cotta  and 
pale  green.  Ground  the  paper  with  a pale  cream 
flat  paint,  mixed  as  described  for  Number  9.  When 
dry  rub  trace  the  drawing  and  prepare  the  colors. 
First,  place  a little  of  the  ground  color  into  two 
tin  cups  and  make  them  into  two  tints  of  buff, 
medium  and  deep,  by  adding  raw  sienna  and  burnt 
umber.  With  the  light  color  paint  the  top  leaves 
and  the  upper  half  of  the  center  leaves : the  re- 
mainder of  the  leaves  paint  in  with  the  deep  color. 
Use  the  same  treatment  with  the  ribbons,  using 
two  soft  tones  of  green.  Add  more  burnt  umber 
to  the  deep  buff  until  a decidedly  dark  color  is  ob- 
tained and  use  this  for  outlining  the  leaves  and 
ribbons,  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  The  top  and  bot- 
tom line  and  the  patrea  should  be  painted  with 
terra  cotta. 

Three  Ways  of  Using  One  Ornament. 

Number  15  is  designed  to  show  the  possibilitv 
of  using  one  ornament  in  three  different  ways. 
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and  yet  not  suffer  as  a decorative  scheme.  The 
first  drawing  should  be  made  as  in  sketch,  using 
the  half-inch  scale.  The  main  stem  is  on  the  side 
of  the  panel,  not  in  the  center  as  the  others  have 
been,  and  balance  has  been  obtained  by  the  new 
shoot  rising  from  the  root. 

In  the  second  drawing  form  a center  line  by 
folding  paper.  Draw  the  ornament  on  the  right 
side  exactly  as  in  sketch  (scale  as  before)  ; now 
fold  over  on  to  left  side  and  rub.  This  will  pro- 
duce a symmetrical  ornamept  having  a double 
stem  in  center  of  the  panel. 


The  color  should  be  similar  to  that  of  a nutshell, 
mix  thoroughly  with  turpentine  and  apply  evenly. 
The  stem  and  leaves  will  be  painted  with  the 
same  color,  to  which  has  been  added  a little  more 
white,  while  a still  paler  tint  will  be  used  for 
outlining  them.  The  flower  will  be  painted  with 
two  tones  of  orange  chrome,  the  lighter  being 
used  to  outline  the  deeper. 

Another  Conventional  Rose. 

Number  16  is  another  conventional  treatment 
of  the  rose.  Draw  to  scale  as  before,  using  the 
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With  the  third  drawing  fold  the  paper  and 
make  the  drawing  on  the  left  half,  this  when  fold- 
ed over  on  to  the,  right  will  produce  a panel  with 
the  weight  of  the  design  on  each  side,  leaving  a 
plain  field  of  ground  color  in  the  center.  This  type 
of  design  is  particularly  useful  in  decorative  sign 
work,  the  open  space  being  used  for  the  lettering 
or  advertising  matter. 

The  coloring  will  be  the  same  in  all  three  panels, 
a deep  brown  ground,  made  by  mixing  ocher, 
burnt  sienna  and  burnt  umber  with  a little  white. 


folded  center  line  and  finishing  with  the  same 
color  as  the  last  exercise. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  student  should 
later  take  a course  in  designing  to  get  the  method 
of  conventionalizing  plant  forms,  etc.,  and  to  make 
designs  from  them  for  the  decorative  scheme  in 
hand. 

The  object  of  this  course  has  been  to  create  an 
interest  in  applied  drawing  and  to  make  the  stu- 
dent familiar  with  the  tools  and  methods  com- 
monly used  by  the  decorator. 


How  Price  Tags  Sell  Paints 

By  Frederick  Arnold  Farrar. 


THERE  seems  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  price  tickets. 

Some  use  them  in  an  ordinary  sort  of  way 
and  others  omit  this  little  feature  entirely,  but  on 
general  principles  it  seems  far  better  to  use  price 
tickets  in  connection  with  the  product  shown,  for  in 
many  cases  it  is  the  price  that  sells  the  goods,  partic- 
ularly where  special  sales  are  advertised  it  is  almost 


imperative  to  affix  the  prices  or  the  display  loses 
much  of  its  force. 

It  is  a human  trait  to  believe  that  things  cost  much 
more  than  they  do  and  with  goods  attractively  fea- 
tured the  price  in  many  cases  is  a pleasant  surprise. 
In  the  display  of  paints,  varnishes,  etc.,  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to  give  a price  for  the  kalsomining, 
for  instance,  of  an  ordinary  size  room,  or  for  varnish- 
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ing  a floor  of  certain  average  dimensions,  or  stating 
just  how  much  house  paint  will  be  necessary  to  do  a 
house  of  a given  size  dr  how  much  it  will  cost  to 
paint  the  average  barn,  etc. 

A price  tag  can  always  be  made  something  more 
than  simply  just  a price  tag ; it  can  be  made  a clever 
little,  silent  salesman.  It  will  beckon  to  the  people 
on  the  sidewalk  and  bring  them  right  up  to  the 
counter.  Everybody  these  days  believes  in  window 
displays  as  an  important  merchandising  feature,  and 
the  price  tag  can  make  them  even  more  effective ; but, 
simply  laying  a price  tag  up  against  a can  of  paint 
or  brush  will  not  always  sell  the  goods. 

The  interest  of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  glass 
must  be  more  than  merely  perfunctory,  or  turn-overs 
will  not  be  frequent.  Of  course,  you  cannot  buy 
paints  from  the  sidewalk — you  have  to  create  an  in- 
terest that  is  more  than  just  passing — you  must  in- 
spire action.  While  getting  people  to  look  in  is  a good 
deal,  it  doesn’t  get  the  money  in  the  cash  drawer. 

The  price  tag  in  itself  must  be  made  attractive ; it 
must  create  interest.  Now  silhouettes  are  mighty 
popular  these  days  and  strong  black  and  white 
catches  the  eye.  If  cleverly  drawn  they  will  help  to 
turn  the  trick.  Anybody  with  a little  ingenuity  can 
make  a simple  outline  tracing  of  any  appropriate  ob- 
ject. Draw  around  the  edge  carefully  with  the  pen, 
and  then  black  in  with  Higgins  waterproof  drawing 
ink  or  Davids’  letterine.  Pasteboard  houses  can  be 
cut  out,  profiles  of  faces,  barns,  animals  and  the  like 
and  painted  over  with  either  black  kalsomine  or  flat 
wall  paint,  or  by  using  the  ink  again.  Have  the  prices 
marked  in  white  on  these  tickets.  The  ordinary  room 
combinations  in  kalsomines,  enamels  or  flat  paints, 
furnished  by  the  manufacturer  whose  goods  you  sell 
can  be  cut  out  and  the  prices  drawn  on  them.  Cut 
out  pictures  of  houses,  barns,  bungalows,  cottages, 
etc.,  and  paste  them  on  a card,  marking  the  price 
at  one  side. 

Be  sure  to  take  plenty  of  time  preparing  these ; 
don’t  try  to  do  hasty  work.  Here  is  the  point  where 
haste  makes  waste.  , 

The  amount  of  paint  necessary  for  a style  of  barn 
shown  can  be  figured  out  in  detail  and  given  on  the 
card,  for  instance: — 


Painf  fhi,s  barn 


two  coa/s 

for  on/y 

$<)98 


Index  fingers  can  be  used  to  point  down  toward 
the  prices.  Make  groups  of  cans  in  your  window 
showing  the  necessary  amount  needed  to  paint  a cer- 
tain style  of  house,  for  instance,  ten  one-gallon  cans, 
and  use  a card  something  on  the  order  of  the  follow- 
ing, a price  tag  which  will  bear  a picture  of  about  the 


style  and  size  of  house  that  ten  gallons  will  paint. 
1 hen  have  a card  something  like  this : — 

10  Gallons 

HOUSE 

at  $1.60 $16.00 

This  4-inch  Chisel  Edge 

First  Quality 

1.60 


$17.60 

Yours  for  $17.28 

I his  will  not  fail  to  get  you  customers. 

Even  numbers  on  a price  tag  make  very  little  aj>- 
peal.  A shirt  at  $i  will  not  sell  near  as  fast  as: — 
“This  lot  of  shirts  at  99c.”  There  is  always  a sug- 
gestion of  a quality  bargain  in  odd  figures  and  grac- 
tions,  and  the  volume  is  always  better  at  a slight  re- 
duction than  the  average  running  sales  at  full  price. 
The  average  person,  particularly  women,  will  look 
for  and  count  up  the  odd  pennies  on  a price  tag. 
Women  are  always  great  bargain  hunters  and  they 
are  not  very  far  behind  the  men  when  it  comes  to 
merchandise  for  their  own  homes. 

The  fraction  idea  in  a price  tag  is  always  a good 
one.  Just  remember  that  you  can  sell  many  more  $2 
articles  when  marked  at  $1.98  and  20-cent  cans  of 
materials  when  plainly  marked  19  cents. 

An  Indiana  dealer  who  recently  tried  out  this  price 
tag  plan  found  that  he  sold  a great  deal  more  paint 
and  more  houses  were  painted  that  season  than  ever 
before. 

Now  try  this  same  plan  on  a group  of  cans  for  in- 
terior decoration.  For  instance,  take  a good  room 
assortment,  two  or  three  packages  of  kalsomine  for 
walls  and  ceiling,  — cans  of  primer  and  enamel  for 
the  woodwork,  and  a gallon  of  floor  varnish  and  make 
out  a price  card  for  this  lot,  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing : — 


3 pkgs.  Kalsomine  at  50c $1.50 

1 Y2  gals.  Enamel  Primer  at  $2.10 3.15 

1%  gals.  Quality  Enamel  at  $3 4. 50 

1 gal.  Floor  Varnish  at  $1.50 1.50 


$10.65 

I Am  All  Yours  for  $10.19 

The  average  person  will  look  at  things  in  a window 
or  on  a counter,  and  unquestionably  form  an  impres- 
sion that  they  are  higher  than  they  really  are,  par- 
ticularly if  the  merchandise  displayed  is  of  good 
quality  and  attractive  in  appearance,  and  price  fags 
are  often  a great  aid  in  stimulating  them  to  buy,  espe- 
cially when  $1.50  goods  are  marked  to  $1.48. 

People  in  general,  particularly  those  without  pre- 
vious experience  in  the  matter,  will  estimate  the  cost 
of  painting  their  houses  at  a good  deal  more  than  is 
actually  the  case,  and  they  do  not  know  really  what  a 
small  expense  is  necessary  to  redecorate  the  interior 
of  their  home,  particularly  if  they  are  handy  with  the 
brush  and  can  do  much  of  the  work  themselves. 

Don’t  be  afraid  that  these  out  of  the  ordinary  price 
tags  will  spoil  the  looks  of  your  windows.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  they  have  a very  decorative  value  aside 
from  their  business  pulling  ability. 

Suggestion  is  always  more  powerful  than  logic. 
Seeing  at  a glance  just  how  goods  look  on  the  job 
brings  in  the  buyer.  An  old  kitchen  chair  half  paint- 
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ed,  well  placed  in  your  window,  will  sell  hundreds  of 
small  cans  of  varnish  stains  or  enamel.  Just  try  this. 

Varnish  stain  half  of  an  old  chair  and  set  it  in  the 
center  of  your  window,  and  put  a card  immediately  in 
front  of  it  “illustrated’'  and  reading: — 


I Will  Cover  Two 
Large  Size  Rooms  and 
Cost  Only  

Take  Me  Home  With  You 

There  will  be  a lot  of  barn  painting  done  this  fall, 
lots  of  repair  work,  etc.  Figure  out  what  it  would 
cost  to  do  the  roof  and  sides  of  an  ordinary  barn  two 
coats  and  tell  your  story  quickly  and  strongly  on  a 
price  tag  in  your  window.  Always  quote  the  best 
possible  price  without  cutting  too  deeply  into  your 
margin  of  profit. 

Be  sure  that  your  store  is  attractively  trimmed,  the 
goods  well  displayed,  etc.  When  this  interested  party 
gets  on  the  inside,  explain  to  him  carefully  the  differ- 
ence between  cheap  paints,  cheap  brushes,  cheap 
enamels,  etc.,  and  the  best  quality.  Let  him  know  ex- 
actly what  to  expect  from  poor  goods,  and  impress 
upon  him  the  value  of  quality  materials.  Make  a 


and  around  this  group  the  small  cans  of  varnish  stain 
sold  at  the  price  mentioned,  together  with  color  cards. 

Then  put  in  a small  table,  one  whose  surface  is  in 
bad  shape  from  previous  use,  and  varnish  half  of  the 
top  and  sides  of  this  and  two  legs.  Place  a card  im- 
mediately in  front  of  this  reading  : — - 

You  Can  Have  a 
New  Table  for  24c. 

Carry  out  this  same  scheme  with  wicker  chairs, 
which  have  been  white  enameled,  or  small  cupboards, 
etc. 

There  is  nothing  like  putting  the  example  as  well 
as  the  argument  right  in  the  window,  and  if  you  get  a 
customer  to  come  in  to  buy  varnish  he  usually  needs 
a brush  to  put  it  on  with,  and  clever  salesmanship 
on  your  part  will  enable  you  to  sell  other  goods  along 
this  line. 

A housewife,  in  particular,  has  little  idea  of  what 
it  costs  to  varnish  a floor.  She  wants  it  done,  but 
feels  that  the  expense  would  be  prohibitive.  Just  put 
one  can  of  good  floor  varnish  in  your  window  with  a 
card  like  this  : — 


HELP! 

four proper/y  fo 
seJ/  for  more- 
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friend  of  this  customer  whether  he  belongs  to  your 
regular  trade  or  is  a newcomer.  It  might  be  well  to 
explain  carefully  to  him  just  how  to  keep  his  brushes 
in  good  condition  so  that  he  can  use  them  over  again 
so  that  loss  will  not  occur. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  use  liberally  the  price  tags,  and, 
as  stated  in  the  beginning,  make  them  more  than 
merely  a price  tag,  for  they  can  be  so  treated  as  to 
become  one  of  your  very  best  salesmen. 


Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 

By  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  and  Counselor  at  Law. 


Conformity  of  Stain  to  Contract. 

A DECISION  of  interest  to  paint  dealers  is  to 
be  found  in  the  cast  of  Crerar,  Adams  & 
Co.  vs.  John  J.  Brittain  Company,  195 
Illinois  Appellate  Court  Reports,  38. 

Plaintiff  sued  to  recover  the  price  of  1,600  gal- 
lons of  shingle  stain  sold  to  defendants  at  thirty 
cents  per  gallon.  The  stain  was  sold  for  use  on 
eighteen  buildings  for  the  construction  of  which 
defendants  had  a contract.  The  specifications  un- 
der which  the  buildings  were  being  constructed  re- 


quired a certain  brand  of  shingle  stain — “Cabot’s 
No.  320.”  Plaintiff’s  offer,  which  defendants  ac- 
cepted, was  to  deliver  a shingle  stain  of  the  same 
composition  and  color  as  “Cabot’s  No.  320.” 

Plaintiff  delivered  1,600  gallons  of  stain,  and 
after  defendants  had  used  sixty  or  sixty-five  gal- 
lons they  were  notified  by  the  architects  in  charge 
of  the  buildings  to  stop  using  it  as  it  did  not  con- 
form to  the  specifications’  requirement  for  Cabot’s 
No.  320.  Thereupon,  the  defendants  stopped  using 
the  stain  furnished  by  plaintiff  and  notified  plain- 
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tiff  to  remove  the  unused  quantity,  lefusing  to  pay 
for  it  or  that  used.  Plaintiff  brought  suit  and  re- 
covered the  amount  due  on  the  price.  In  affirming 
the  judgment  in  | plaintiff’s  favor,  the  Appellate 
Court  decided  that  it  was  a question  of  fact  for  the 
trial  judge  to  determine  whether  the  stain  delivered 
conformed  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  sale ; and 
that  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  support  a find- 
ing that  the  stain  delivered  was  of  proper  com- 
position and  colors,  as  required  by  the  contract. 
The  higher  court  says  that  the  fact  that  the  stain 
furnished  was  in  fact  superior  to  the  brand  speci- 
fied would  not  defeat  the  plaintiff's  right  to  re- 
cover, there  being  evidence  that  any  variation  in 
the  stain  was  due  to  mixing  and  preparation  rather 
than  to  any  difference  in  composition  or  color. 


Invalid  Paint  Trade  Names. 

THE  well-established  principle  of  law  that  a 
word  that  is  purely  descriptive  of  the  nature 
of  goods  or  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
adapted,  as  tested  by  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
word,  cannot  form  the  basis  of  a valid  trade-mark 
was  applied  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  case  of  Lincoln  Paint  and  Color 
Company  vs.  American  Paint  Works,  44  Appeal 
Cases,  D.  C.,  17. 

The  litigation  arose  on  an  objection  to  the  reg- 
istration of  the  word  “Climatic”  in  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  as  a trade-mark  for  paint.  In 
upholding  the  objection  the  Court  of  Appeals 
said : — 

“The  applicant  advertised  its  climatic  mixed 
paint  as  specially  adapted  to  a damp  climate,  the 
discovery  of  which  it  claimed  to  have  made  by  per- 
sistent and  expensive  experiment.  In  the  light  of 
this  disclosure,  and  the  common  knowledge  of  the 
effect  of  climatic  conditions  upon  paint,  we  think 
the  mark  is  clearly  descriptive,  and  not  entitled 
to  registration.  It  indicates  the  chief  characteris- 
tic which  lends  value  to  the  goods.  There  are 
doubtless  instances  where  the  word  ‘climatic’ 
might  be  used  as  a purely  arbitrary  trade-mark,  but 
in  determining  the  right  of  applicant  to  have  it 
registered  in  the  present  case,  the  use  becomes 
most  important.  * * * The  present  mark  is 

not  used  on  a commodity  sold  only  to  persons 
skilled  in  the  use  of  paint,  but  on  mixed  paint 
which  is  sold  to  and  used  by  the  public  generally. 
Not  only  would  it  convey  the  impression  to  the 
purchaser  that  the  paint  was  specially  adapted  to 
withstand  the  rigors  of  the  climate,  but  it  is  so 
represented  by  the  advertisements  describing  the 
superior  quality  of  the  goods  bearing  the  mark. 
As  we  said  in  the  case  of  re  Central  Consumers 
Company,  32  App.  D.  C.  523 : — ‘It  was  evidently 
the  intention  of  Congress,  in  placing  these  restric- 
tions in  the  trade-mark  act,  to  prohibit  any  one 
from  acquiring  a property  right,  protected  by  law 
in  its  exclusive  use,  in  a name  possessing  any  in- 
herent signification  that  would,  of  itself,  enhance 
the  sale  or  value  of  the  article  or  articles  to  which 
it  may  be  applied.  In  other  words,  it  was  intended 
to  limit  the  selection  to  mere  arbitrary  words  or 
designs,  the  value  of  which  should  consist  alone  in 
their  becoming  fixed  in  the  public  mind  through 
continued  use  on  the  goods  of  the  owner.  It  was 
not  intended  that  the  mark  should  lend  value  to  the 
goods,  but  that  the  quality  of  the  goods  and  the 
reputation  of  the  owner  should  ultimately  make 


the  mark  valuable  as  a symbol  in  the  connection  in 
which  it  may  be  used.’” 


Painter’s  Right  to  Lien. 

THAT  a painter  who  performs  work  on  a 
building  contributes  to  the  “erection”  or 
“repair”  of  the  building,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  mechanic’s  lien  law,  has  been  declared 
by  the  courts  in  no  more  emphatic  language  than 
used  as  follows  by  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Martine  vs.  Nelson,  51  Illinois  Re- 
ports, 422 : — 

“It  is  first  insisted  by  counsel  for  appellant  that 
house  painters  are  not  within  the  protection  of 
the  lien  law,  because,  it  is  said,  they  do  not,  in  the 
language  of  the  statute,  ‘furnish  labor  or  materials 
for  erecting  or  repairing’  a building. 

“This  position  is  entitled  to  little  consideration. 
The  argument  is,  that  the  painting  of  a house  is 
merely  its  coloring,  and  not  a part  of  its  erection, 
which,  it  is  said,  consists  in  lifting  its  walls  into  the 
air.  But  when  we  consider  the  object  of  the  law 
nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  legislature  de- 
signed by  this  act  to  cover  all  labor  or  materials 
which  the  builder  may  choose  to  employ  in  fin- 
ishing his  house.  If  the  builder  protects  the  walls 
of  his  house  from  the  action  of  the  elements  by 
covering  them  with  a coat  of  paint  or  stucco,  is  it 
reasonable  to  say  he  has  not  used  these  materials 
in  erecting  his  house?  The  urging  of  such  argu- 
ments is  labor  lost.” 


Right  to  Recover  Extra  Compensation. 

IN  the  Illinois  case,  above  cited,  it  was  also  de- 
cided that  where  a painter  agrees  to  do  a job 
of  work  at  a stated  price,  upon  the  representa- 
tion of  the  person  for  whom  the  work  is  to  be 
done  as  to  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work 
required,  and  the  painter,  upon  seeing  what  is  ac- 
tually to  be  done,  discovers  the  job  to  be  of  a dif- 
ferent and  more  expensive  character  than  repre- 
sented, the  question  would  arise  whether  he  should 
not  notify  the  other  party  of  that  fact  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  labor;  but  if  a painter  did  not 
personally  examine  into  the  character  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  and  sent  his  men  to  execute  it,  he  be- 
ing absent  at  a distance  from  the  time  the  agree- 
ment was  made,  the  want  of  such  notice  would 
not  prejudice  his  right  to  recover  the  actual  value 
of  the  work  done  in  excess  of  the  price  agreed 
upon. 


Manufacturer’s  Liability  for  Defective  Ladder. 

ALTHOUGH  the  manufacturer  of  a ladder 
may  be  held  liable  in  damages  for  injury  to 
an  ultimate  purchaser  attributable  to  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  in  putting 
the  ladder  on  the  market  in  a defective  condition, 
without  inspecting  it,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  contractual  relationship  between 
the  parties,  the  ladder  having  been  sold  to  an  in- 
termediate party  from  whom  the  injured  person 
bought,  the  latter  must  prove  the  source  of  manu- 
facture with  reasonable  certainty.  This  is  not  done 
bv  proving  that  the  ladder  bore  defendant’s  ttade- 
mark,  where  the  mark  is  just  as  consistent  with 
the  idea  that  defendant  was  a mere  jobber  as  with 
a theory  that  lie  was  the  manufacturer.  (New  York 
Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Division:  Miller  vs. 
Steinfeld,  160  New  York  Supplement.  SOO.  1 
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Rapid  Sign  Painting 

Suggestions  for  the  Learner  and  the  Practical  Man. 


By  R.  H. 

TO  do  rapid  sign  work  the  right  kind  of  paint 
and  brushes  are  of  prime  importance. 
Colors  ground  in  japan  are  the  best. 
Enough  oil  should  be  added  to  serve  as  a binder. 
Japan  colors  look  lumpy  when  oil  is  added,  but  will 
spread  smooth.  Use  turpentine  to  bring  it  to  a 
working  consistency  by  faking  some  shallow  ves- 
sels for  the  turpentine  and  colors. 

The  kind  of  brushes  to  use  depends  on  the  class 
of  work  to  be  done,  which  will  suggest  them  when 
a full  kit  is  at  hand.  For  all  kinds  of  work  the 
learner  should  supply  himself  with  sable  lettering 
pencils  of  all  sizes,  which  are  used  for  small  work. 
Large  signs  require  an  assortment  of  camel  hair 
brushes  and  fitches,  from  a half-inch  to  as  large  as 
your  work  may  require;  also  an  assortment  of 
common  paint  brushes.  These  are  mostly  used 
for  filling  in  backgrounds.  For  very  large  work 
advertising  sign  painters  use  what  is  known  to  the 
trade  as  bear  hair  brushes  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  and  about  the  hardest  thing  to  do  is  to 
learn  to  make  the  sign  fill  the  space  and  look  artistic. 
The  next  important  thing  is  to  learn  to  sketch  the 
layout  rapidly.  The  hardest  thing  for  the  learner  to 
comprehend  seems  to  be  the  arrangement.  He  is 
compelled  to  use  measurements  at  first,  but  he  should 
try  to  learn  to  use  no  measurements  except  lines  to 
determine  the  height  of  the  letters.  All  other  meas- 
uring in  any  kind  of  sign  work  is  superfluous.  It  re- 
quires practice  to  do  this,  but  he  may  learn  it  if  he 
will  try  and,  as  he  proceeds,  cut  out  measuring  with 
a rule  as  much  as  possible,  depending  on  the  eye  to 
get  the  distances.  He  will  make  mistakes  at  first, 
but  they  will  become  fewer  and  of  less  importance 
with  experience.  The  most  experienced  offhand 
sign  painters  make  a mistake  in  distance  once  in 
a while,  but  experience  has  taught  them  how  to  rec- 
tify them  quickly. 

Some  young  men  have  an  aptitude  for  sign  paint- 
ing, but  the  majority  have  not,  while  there  are  a few 
who  cannot  learn  it ; intelligent  fellows,  but  they 
have  no  conception  of  distances  or  of  the  proper 
colors  to  use.  Neither  can  they  understand  the  value 
of  light  and  shade.  I have  observed  that  a man,  who 
has  an  eye  for  the  proper  arrangement  of  colors,  al- 
ways is  a giod  judge  of  distances.  You  may  think  this 
is  unimportant  in  making  letters,  but  you  will  find 
the  nearer  you  can  guess  the  size  of  objects  and  dis- 
tances between  points  the  quicker  you  will  learn  to 
do  free  hand  work. 

After  you  have  the  layout  fixed  in  your  mind 
roughly  comes  the  sketching.  The  beginner  will, 
perhaps,  require  a sketch  of  each  letter,  but  with 
study  and  practice  he  will  become  able  to  use  but  a 
few  marks  to  determine  the  size  and  position  of  the 
letters.  Some  painters  use  only  a mark  or  dot  now 
and  then.  Some  use  no  marks  at  all  except  lines  to 
show  the  height  of  the  letters.  They  have  become 
so  adept  at  it  they  can  begin  at  one  end  and  fill  the 
space  artistically  without  any  horizontal  guides.  Long 
practice  has  enabled  them  to  fix  just  what  they  want 
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in  their  minds  and  to  transfer  it  to  a surface  with 
brushes. 

If  you  wish  a line  of  letters  of  a determined 
height  to  occupy  a certain  space,  it  is  well  for  the 
inexperienced  beginner  to  begin  by  getting  the  middle 
of  the  space.  Then  roughly  estimate  what  width  of 
letters  it  will  require  to  fill  it,  allowing  for  spaces  at 
the  ends  and  between  the  letters.  Begin  with  the 
middle  space  or  letter  of  the  line.  Allow  for  narrow 
letters,  I and  J,  if  they  occur  and  sketch  the  letters 
as  they  come  both  ways  from  the  center. 

A line  of  lettering  may  be  sketched  backward  as 
well  as  forward.  If  the  space  is  noticeably  wider 
at  one  end  than  at  the  other  remember  that  some 
letter  will  admit  of  being  narrowed  or  widened  with- 
out damaging  the  appearance  of  the  line.  Thus,  if 
the  line  ends  with  an  E or  F,  H or  T,  or  they  occur 
close  to  the  end,  the  horizontal  slemo  may  be  length- 
ened or  shortened  somewhat  and  will  not  be  noticed. 
1 his  obviates  the  necessity  of  erasing  the  whole  line 
and  doing  it  over  again.  All  letters  with  horizontal 
stems  may  be  shortened  or  widened  a little,  the  de- 
gree they  will  bear  depends  on  the  size.  The  ratio 
is  greater  as  the  letters  increase  in  size.  Letters  such 
as  O,  Q,  P,  B,  R,  etc.,  should  not  be  narrowed  or 
widened  very  much  from  the  general  width  of  the 
balance,  as  by  so  doing  opens  or  closes  the  center 
space,  making  them  noticeable. 

To  sketch  a line  of  letters  they  should  be  roughly 
marked  with  chalk  or  pencil,  mainly  to  determine 
the  space  and  position  each  is  to  occuply  on  the  sign. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the  outlines  of  each  letter 
perfect  nor  exactly  in  the  space  it  is  to  occupy.  Only 
the  relative  position  of  each  letter  is  needed.  De- 
pend on  the  eye  and  brush  to  form  them  and  get  the 
spaces.  In  general,  the  letters  should  be  of  about 
the  same  width  throughout.  If,  when  you  begin, 
you  happen  to  run  shy  or  beyond  the  outline  of  the 
letter,  remember  you  can  widen  or  narrow  certain 
letters,  as  I have  previously  mentioned. 

When  “THE”  or  “AND,”  or  other  qualifying 
small  words  occur  in  a line  of  letters,  they  may  be 
used  to  shorten  the  line  by  making  the  letters  in  such 
words  smaller  than  the  other  letters  and  placing  a 
horizontal  line  above  and  below,  or  above  or  below, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Draw  this  line  even  with  the  top 
or  bottom  of  the  other  letters.  When  T occurs  be- 
fore or  after  A or  after  L,  the  horizontal  bar  may  be 
shortened  or  lengthened.  If  shortened,  it  makes  the 
spaces  at  the  bottom  narrower  than  usual.  If  length- 
ened the  spaces  should  be  proportionally  greater, 
but  not  so  wide  as  to  be  noticeable.  More  care  must 
be  given  to  spacing  small  letters  than  large  ones. 

When  the  layout  is  completed,  use  a full  pencil 
or  brush  bv  dipping  it  into  turpentine  and  working 
full  of  color.  If  your  paint  is  right  and  your  brush 
full  it  will  not  run.  If  it  starts  to  run  there  is  likelv 
too  much  turpentine  in  the  brush  and  not  enough 
color.  Wipe  some  of  it  out  and  work  in  the  paint 
again.  If  it  bunches  up  along  the  edges  or  shows 
in  ridges,  the  paint  is  too  stout. 
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Begin  by  fixing  the  width  of  the  bars  in  your  mind. 
If  it  requires  more  than  one  stroke  of  the  brush  to 
form  them  they  should  be  worked  out  to  the  required 
width.  Form  the  first  letter  in  the  space  assigned 
to  it,  using  no  measure  but  the  eye.  See  that  the  cor- 
ners and  angles  are  sharply  defined. 

Paint  the  second  letter,  seeing  that  the  bars  are  as 
near  as  possible  the  width  of  those  in  the  preceding 
letter,  also  that  it  conforms  in  width.  Make  M and 
W a fourth  wider  than  such  letters  as  P,  B,  H,  R, 
etc.,  and  A somewhat  wider,  but  not  so  wide  as  W. 

Study  the  different  layouts  that  you  see  and  prac- 
tice sketching  at  every  opportunity.  Sketching  and 
color  combinations  are  the  things  to  study.  Anyone 
with  a steady  hand  can  soon  learn  to  paint  the 
letters. 


The  bars  of  small  letters  should  be  made  with  one 
stroke  of  the  brush.  By  a certain  twist  of  the  brush 
sharp  corners  coming  to  a point  may  be  given  them. 
Or  to  straighten  up  the  corners  quickly  make  ex- 
tensions by  using  the  brush  the  narrow  way. 

Pencils  and  brushes  should  be  trimmed  square. 
When  full  of  paint  and  spread  on  a surface  the)' 
should  have  the  appearance  of  a square  -pointed  putty 
knife. 

Quick  shading  may  be  done  by  one  stroke  of  the 
brush  to  a line,  in  such  a way  that  it  nearly  touches 
the  main  part  of  the  letter,  leaving  a slight  space  be- 
tween. Letters  are  usually  shaded  on  the  right  side 
and  bottom.  When  beginning  to  make  a perpendic- 
ular stroke  allow  the  right  corner  to  drop  lower  than 
the  left,  thus  making  the  top  slanting. 


Questions  Answered 


We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with 
painting , decorating  or  paperhanging,  and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  however, 
answer  any  question  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer — not  for  publication, 
but  as  a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  zee  under- 
take to  supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine.  In- 
quiries should  be  received  not  later  than  the  twenti- 
eth of  the  month  to  insure  answering  in  the  succeed- 
ing issue. 


Crayons  for  Graining. 

F.  M.  O.,  Ohio,  desires  information  as  to  how 
crayons  for  graining  may  be  made. 

Answer:  In  the  first  place  the  pigments  to  be 

used  must  be  impalpably  fine  and  free  from  all  grit. 
As  the  base  you  can  use  equal  portions  by  weight  of 
Kavlin  (pipe  clay)  and  precipitated  chalk  or  pipe  clay 
alone  and  still  better,  finest  bolted  English  china 
clay,  which  mix  with  the  necessary  coloring  matter, 
such  as  raw  or  burnt  Italian  sienna,  Turkey  umber, 
raw  or  burnt,  Vandyke  brown,  ivory  or  lampblack, 
yellow  or  red  ocher  or  blue.  The  coloring  matter  must 
be  entirely  free  from  grit  also.  Intimately  mix  color 
and  white  base  into  a stout  paste  with  mild  pale  ale 
or  take  sweet  ale  made  hot  in  which  dissolve  a chip 
or  two  of  isinglass  or  gelatine.  Place  the  paste  into 
a cylinder  of  about  three  inches  diameter,  the  top  of 
which  is  open  while  the  other  end  is  firmlv  fastened 
to  a perforated  plate  with  holes  of  the  size  of  the 
intended  crayons.  With  a plunger  or  piston,  snugly 
fitting  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  the  paste  is  pressed 
through  the  perforated  holes  in  the  plate  and  the 
pieces  coming  through  arc  cut  into  the  desired  length 
and  dried  by  moderate  heat,  and  pointed  on  one  end 
with  a sharp  knife.  If  the  plunger  or  piston  is  so 
arranged  that  it  can  be  worked  with  a screw  for 
pressing  out  the  paste  through  the  holes  in  the  plate 
a more  compact  crayon  of  better  shape  will  be  pro- 
duced than  can  be  done  by  simple  pressure  or  hand 
power.  This  is  the  best  information  at  our  disposal, 
but  we  might  say  that  it  may  be  more  economical 


for  you  to  purchase  your  graining  crayons  through 
your  supply  house. 


Removing  Wax  from  Automobile  Bodies. 

FI.  W.  M.,  Washington,  asks : — What  is  the  best 
way  to  remove  wax  from  the  surface  of  an  automo- 
bile body  to  prepare  it  for  revarnishing  without  hurt- 
ing the  finish  underneath? 

Answer:  Use  pure  spirits  of  turpentine  and  a cloth, 
first  saturating  the  surface  several  times  to  dissolve 
the  wax,  then,  rubbing  briskly  with  the  cloth  that  has 
been  well  moistened  with  the  turpentine  also.  In  or- 
der to  dissolve  the  wax  more  rapidly  warm  the  tur- 
pentine on  a steam  radiator  or  in  a hot  water  bath, 
but  keep  it  away  from  an  open  flame.  To  ascertain 
if  all  the  wax  has  been  removed  by  redissolving  it 
with  the  turpentine,  go  over  a portion  of  the  sur- 
face with  a sharp  scraper  lightly  and  note  whether 
any  waxy  substance  adheres  to  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
tool  and  if  so  use  pumice  flour,  saturated  with  turps, 
and  rub  the  surface  carefully,  using  a piece  of  rub- 
bing felt,  then  wash  off  with  turps  or  benzine. 


Coating  Ribbed  Glass  to  Take  Off  Glare. 

E.  J.  W.,  Ohio,  wants  to  know  the  best  solution 
to  put  on  ordinary  ribbed  storm  glass  in  the  form 
of  paint  to  take  away  the  glare  of  the  sunlight. 
This  must  be  something  that  can  be  removed 
easily,  as  it  is  intended  for  a temporary  expedient 
only,  preparatory  to  placing  art  glass  inside  of  it 
at  some  future  time. 

Answer:  White  sugar  of  lead  ground  fine  in 

oil  and  thinned  down  with  a trifle  of  pale  japan 
drier  and  turpentine  to  the  consistency  of  stout 
paint,  which  is  brushed  over  the  glass,  and  when 
about  to  set  up,  the  coating  is  pounded  all  over, 
uniformly,  with  a ball  of  cotton  waste,  encased  in 
some  coarse  muslin,  to  give  the  appearance  of 
frosted  glass.  This  coating  can  be  removed,  when 
desired,  by  the  use  of  strong  ammonia  or  soda  so- 
lution. The  sugar  of  lead  solution  will  not  obscure 
the  light,  but  will  do  away  with  the  glare  of  the 
sun  on  the  inside  of  the  glass.  If  sugar  of  lead 
ground  in  oil  cannot  be  procured  readily,  mix  fine 
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whiting  to  a paste  with  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil 
and  japan  drier,  thinning  the  resulting  paste  with 
turpentine,  using  it  in  the  same  manner  as  indicated 
for  the  sugar  of  lead  coating.  When  either  of 
these  coatings  have  become  very  hard  by  long 
exposure,  one  of  the  quick  paint  and  varnish  re- 
movers will  resolve  them  within  fifteen  minutes, 
while  ammonia  or  soda  solution  act  much  more 
slowly. 


Solution  for  Turning  Copper  Green. 

E.  J.  W.,  Ohio,  desires  advice  as  to  the  best 
solution  for  turning  copper  green. 

Answer:  To  produce  the  green  color  on  copper, 
that  is,  the  green  incrustation  known  as  patina, 
which  is  produced  on  bronze  or  copper  ornaments 
by  age  on  long  exposure  to  the  elements,  repeated 
washings  with  strong  vinegar  or  acetic  acid  alone 
will  produce  the  same  effect,  but  the  following  is 
a much  quicker  method : — Dissolve  four  ounces 
distilled,  verdigris  (the  French  article  being  best) 
and  two  ounces  sal  ammoniac  crystals  in  one  quart 
of  strong  acetic  acid  and,  with  this  solution,  wash 
over  the  copper  surface  repeatedly,  allowing  each 
coat  to  dry  before  applying  another.  When  the 
proper  effect  has  been  obtained,  rinse  well  with 
clear  water,  allow  to  dry,  then  brush  with  a dry 
brush,  and,  if  so  desired,  coat  over  with  a good 
pale  varnish. 


Painting  Frame  House,  Left  Unpainted  for 
Several  Years  After  Erection. 

A.  H.,  Alberta,  Canada,  writes : — Will  you  kindly 
suggest  best  way  to  treat  a frame  house  built  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  left  unpainted  since.  Should  the 
wood  be  treated  first  in  some  way  or  should  ordinary 
paint  be  applied  direct? 

Answer:  From  what  we  know  of  the  lumber  used 
in  house  building  in  your  locality  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  treatment  is  to  use  a priming  of 
strictly  pure  white  lead  (lead  carbonate)  ground  in 
and  thinned  with  pure  raw  linseed  oil  and  very  little 
if  any  dryer  made  rather  thin  so  as  to  permit  it  to 
penetrate  well  into  the  lumber;  this  coat  allowed  to 
dry  hard.  This  to  be  followed  with  two  coats  of  such 
paint  as  you  may  select,  each  coat  permitted  to  dry 
thoroughly.  The  priming  should  be  tinted  with  oil 
color  to  approach  the  shade  of  the  succeeding  coat 
as  nearly  as  possible. 


Finishing  Galvanized  Iron  Store  Front  in  Imitation 
of  Copper. 

G.  W.  D.,  New  York,  writes: — I desire  to  fin- 
ish new  galvanized  iron  to  imitate  copper.  This 
work  is  an  exterior  store  front.  What  treatment 
should  be  given  the  galvanized  iron  before  first 
coating,  also  what  is  required  to  produce  the  cop- 
per effect  from  start  to  finish? 

Answer:  We  take  it  for  granted  that  you  have 
in  view  a dull  copper  finish,  not  the  green  patina, 
but  as  near  the  color  of  unpolished  copper  as  it  can 
be  produced  by  paint.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
paint  from  peeling,  make  a wash  by  dissolving  two 
ounces  each  of  copper  chloride,  copper  nitrate  and 
sal  ammoniac  in  crystals  in  one  gallon  soft  water, 
and,  when  dissolved,  add  two  fluid  ounces  hydro- 
chloric acid  (crude).  The  solution  must  be  made 
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in  a stone  or  earthen  jar  or  in  glass,  never  in  tin 
or  metal  of  any  kind.  The  solution  can  be  used 
at  once  and  should  be  applied  with  a soft,  flat 
brush  to  the  galvanized  iron,  which  will  first  turn 
almost  black,  then  deep  gray,  like  slate,  on  dry- 
ing. When  this  wash  has  dried,  go  over  it  with  a 
painter’s  duster  or  other  dry  brush,  when  the  sur- 
face will  be  ready  for  the  priming  or  first  coat. 
This  is  best  made  from  orange  mineral  or  pure  red 
lead,  thinned  with  pure  raw  linseed  oil  with  only  a 
trifle  of  drier  for  the  red  lead,  but  more  when  us- 
ing orange  mineral.  A small  portion  of  lampblack 
or  burnt  umber  to  take  away  some  of  the  glare  of 
the  red  may  be  mixed  with  the  paint.  Two  coats 
of  this  will  surely  produce  an  excellent  ground  for 
the  finish  (probably  one  coat  may  be  sufficient). 
The  copper  effect  can  be  made  in  several  ways,  the 
best  being  made  from  two  parts  by  weight  of  me- 
dium chrome  yellow,  one  part  by  weight  of  Vene- 
tian red  and  one  part  of  ivory  or  drop  black,  also 
by  weight,  ground  in  oil,  thinned  with  pure  lin- 
seed oil  and  a moderate  quantity  of  good  japan 
drier  and  turpentine.  Owing  to  the  varying 
strength  of  some  brands  of  oil  colors,  accurate  fig- 
ures for  the  copper  color  cannot  be  given,  and  it  is 
for  you  to  use  judgment  in  the  matter. 


Refinishing  Passenger  Cars  After  Cleaning  in 
Enamel. 

Master  Car  Painter,  New  York,  writes: — An 
electric  railway  company  some  time  since  departed 
from  its  rule  of  finishing  their  passenger  cars  by 
the  use  of  flat  colors  and  varnish  on  the  exterior  of 
same,  adopting  exterior  enamel  instead.  In  fol- 
lowing this  method  of  refinishing  the  cars  are 
shopped,  scrubbed  and  permitted  to  stand  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  a coat  of  enamel  is  given.  In 
this  way  the  enamel  is  applied  over  a surface  of 
color  in  japan  with  varnish  over  the  latter,  which 
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practice  has  been  in  use  for  many  years,  the  re- 
finishing usually  being  done  every  eighteen 
months.  The  cars,  after  being  enameled,  remain 
in  the  shop  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours 
and  are  then  run  out  in  the  open  yard,  where  the 
sun  has  a good  opportunity  to  get  in  its  work.  We 
find  that  when  the  cars  are  in  the  yard  a short 
time  blisters  appear  here  and  there,  wherever  the 
sun  strikes  the  surface  of  the  enamel.  Having  been 
unsuccessful  in  determining  the  exact  reason  for 
the  blistering,  we  had  the  firm  supplying  the  ma- 
terial send  their  expert  for  examination.  He  ad- 
vanced three  different  theories: — “First,  the  putty 
was  at  fault,  but  we  proved  that  there  were  no 
blisters  over  the  putty.  Second,  poor  brushing 
out,  which  we  also  disproved.  Third,  moisture 
under  the  paint  film,  when  cars  are  placed  in  yards 
and  the  sun  drawing  the  moisture  produced  blis- 
ters.’' The  cars  are  washed  and  enameled  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other.  The  enamel  works  free, 
brushes  out  well,  sets  in  five  hours  and  apparent- 
ly dries  hard  in  ten  hours.  What  is  your  opinion 
in  the  matter?  Please  answer. 

Answer:  It  would  not  be  fair  for  us  to  express 
a positive  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  blistering,  but 
it  seems  to  be  a fact  that  no  paint  or  varnish  will 
ever  blister,  excepting  from  one  of  the  following 
troublemakers: — 

1.  Green  or  wet  lumber  or  other  wet  surface. 

2.  Paint  or  varnish  in  heavy  consistency,  not 
brushed  out. 

3.  Paint  or  varnish  applied  over  surface  retain- 


ing alkaline  matter  from  cleaning  soaps  or  solu- 
tions. 

4.  Paint,  varnish  or  enamel  not  hard  through- 
out and  exposed  to  direct  sunlight. 

We  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  trouble 
as  to  forming  blisters  is  due  to  No.  4 in  your  case, 
and  while  it  may  be  argued  that  enamel  paint  is 
showing  up  well  on  steel  cars,  as  well  as  the  old 
wooden  cars,  the  writer  of  this  answer  will  say 
that  when  a well-tempered  color  in  japan  is  used  on 
the  surface  body  of  a car  in  several  coats,  there 
can  be  no  possibility  of  the  forming  of  blisters, 
excepting  in  the  finishing  varnish,  and  then  only 
under  certain  conditions,  such  as  undue  haste  in 
turning  out  the  equipment,  careless  workmanship 
or  inferior  material.  On  the  other  hand,  in  re- 
finishing  cars  with  colored  enamel  paint,  under  the 
conditions  named  by  you,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
the  pigment  matter  in  the  so-called  enamel  takes 
away  so  much  from  the  life  of  the  varnish  that  its 
wear  is  correspondingly  less.  While  the  system  of 
using  enamel  instead  of  japan  colors  protected  by 
varnish  has  many  friends  among  master  car  and 
locomotive  painters,  they  probably  use  it  on  steel 
cars  entirely  and  have  an  arrangement  by  which 
they  can  bake  each  coat  of  paint,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  risk  of  blistering.  When  your  enamel 
sets  in  five  hours  and  dries  in  ten  hours  there  is  a 
suspicion  that  your  enamel  is  a surface  drier,  and 
if  so,  will  solve  thei  whole  problem.  Test  it  upon 
metal  and  well  seasoned  wood,  well  primed,  to  sat- 
isfy yourself. 


Railway  Equipment  Painting 


Earnings  and  Their  Relation  to  Good  Work. 

IN  a correct  sense  a painter’s  earnings  should 
have  no  influence  on  the  quality  of  his  work- 
manship, or  vice  versa,  but  unfortunately  in 
the  domain  of  piecework  it  often  happens — as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  some  shops  it  regularly  happens 
— that  earnings  are  allowed  to  injuriously  affect 
the  quality  of  the  work  and  in  this  way  the  piece- 
work system  gets  an  undeserved  black  eye.  It 
should;  be  a standing  rule,  lived  up  to  in  both  the 
spirit  and  the  letter,  that  the  quality  of  the  work  is 
to  be  judged  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  earn- 
ings, with  no  excuses  to  be  offered,  in  the  event  of 
fair  and  just  prevailing  piecework  prices,  for  m 
inferior  quality.  This,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  is  the 
only  logical  and  permanent  basis  upon  which  to 
establish  a piecework  system  in  the  car  or  loco- 
motive paint  shop.  First,  make  the  prices  as  fair 
as  possible,  considering  the  interests  of  all  parties 
concerned,  and  then  in  putting  them  in  force, 
esteem  quality  of  work  and  earnings  as  having 
nothing  in  common.  Enforce  the  practice  of  good 
work  to  the  letter,  and  when  the  test  comes,  as  it 
will  come,  if  the  price  is  right,  the  work  must  be 
made  right.  This  will  afford  the  foreman  painter 
a foundation  broad  enough  to  proceed  upon  and 
to  hold  his  ground  through  the  power  of  incon- 
trovertable  argument.  Any  employe  who  starts 
out,  with  a reasonable  and  fair  rate  of  compensa- 
tion to  encourage  him,  and  then  falls  away  from 
the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  contract,  holding  to  the 
rule  of  the  most  money  for  the  least  quality  of 


work,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a disturbing  factor  in  the 
economy  of  the  shop,  and  his  services  should  be 
no  longer  deemed  desirable.  It  is  true  that  we 
live  to  work,  and  work  to  live;  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  we  cannot  live  by  money  alone.  Some- 
where between  this  struggle  for  money  and  a right 
quality  of  workmanship,  there  is  a happy  medium 
leading  up  to  higher  ground.  Why  not  make  an 
effort  to  reach  this  higher  ground?  Perhaps  this 
tendency  to  slight  and  even  scamp  the  work  is  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  piecework  system,  but 
there  is  small  excuse  for  permitting  it  to  become  a 
predominating  factor.  With  the  fair  earning  power 
of  the  price  established,  the  employe  has  no  excuse 
for  doin  gan  inferior  quality  of  work.  Excuses  are 
then  only  the  instruments  of  greed. 


First  Coats. 

THE  advent  of  the  all-steel  passenger  car  has 
added  to  rather  than  detracted  from  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  first  coats — 
the  primer  and  subsequent  primary  pigments.  Steel 
offers  its  problems  in  forms  manifold ; in  its  outer 
finish  ; in  its  internal  and  external  composition,  and 
in  all  the  other  varied  manifestations  of  its  cold  and 
unyielding  temperament.  This  alone  is  sufficient 
to  give  the  painter  a concern  which  he  might  never 
feel  in  connection  with  painting  the  wooden  car, 
although,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  sum  total  of  the 
problems  met  with  in  handling  the  wooden  car 
equipment  are  no  less  formidable  than  are  those 
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seeking  solution  in  the  painting  and  finishing  of  the 
steel  car. 

The  first,  or  priming,  coat  for  the  steel  car  is  of 
the  utmost  importance ; none  can  be  more  so. 
Upon  it  all  else  depends — the  splendid  color  effects, 
the  decorations,  the  luster  and  life  of  the  finish,  the 
satisfaction  resulting  from  work  well  done.  Of 
these  primers,  or  first  coat  pigments,  many  come 
forward,  but  few  really  need  to  be  chosen,  for  when 
a good  one  is  found — one  suited  to  your  individual 
needs — place  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  chap 
crossing  the  stream  and  mark  well  the  danger  of 
swapping  horses.  The  first  thing  in  order  is  the 
preparation  of  the  surface  for  the  primer.  Whether 
wood  or  metal  the  care  and  thoroughness  neces- 
sary to  make  way  for  the  pigment  constitute  a 
safeguard  which  must  not  be  overlooked.  No  sub- 
stances foreign  to  the  surface  should  be  left  to  in- 
terfere with  the  proper  working  and  drying  of  the 
primer;  absolute  cleanliness  needs  to  be  had,  and 
so  far  as  possible  an  assured  receptiveness  should 
be  established.  Concerning  the  detailed  composi- 
tion of  this  primer  we  need  not  dwell  at  length  ; it 
should  have  as  a foremost  virtue,  to  speak  in  a word, 
adhesion  and  penetrativeness.  True,  upon  steel 
the  penetration  is  of  a minor  nature,  as  compared 
to  wood,  but  to  a certain  degree  it  is  no  less  es- 
sential, for  before  all  things  there  must  be  some 
penetration  to  secure  the  stick-fast  condition  or 
quality  to  insure  safety  for  the  following  coats. 
Charles  E.  Copp  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  once 
illustrated  it  in  this  way: — “Here  are  ten  monkeys 
suspended  from  a tree,  all  in  a string,  by  holding  on 
to  each  others’  tails.  The  first  one,  you  will  readily 
admit,  must  have  a good,  grip  on  the  tree’s  limb 
and  have  the  requisite  strength  to  hold  them  all. 
Precisely  so  must  your  priming  have  the  neces- 
sary hold  upon  the  wood  and  the  requisite  tenacity 
to  hold  on,  or  you  will  prove  yourself  the  greatest 
monkey  of  the  lot  by  mixing  and  applying  that 
which  would  not  hold  the  succeeding  coats  which 
were  attached  to  or  laid  over  it.”  The  surface  of 
the  steel  car  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  expert 
brush  hand  to  exercise  his  skill ; it  takes  up  less  of 
the  primer  by  reason  of  its  more  negative  nature 
and  because  of  this  very  fact  more  thorough  brush- 
ing out  is  a required  part  of  the  priming  process. 
Not  in  the  quantity  taken  up  by  the  wood  surface 
may  the  primer  or  first  coat  be  put  on  the  steel 
surface,  but  in  a quantity,  nevertheless,  adequate  to 
seal  up  every  particle  of  the  exposed  metal,  and  in 
a manner;  to  leave  no*  brush  marks  or  curtains  or 
thick  rolls  or  other  creations  of  a poorly  handled 
tool.  1 hus  may  we  obtain  a film  of  material  firm, 
impervious  and  sustained  by  all  the  aids  which  the 
painter,  through  correct  manipulation  and  prepara- 
tion, is  able  to  develop. 

In  the  following  coats  of  material,  leading  up  to 
the  color  vestment,  no  default  from  the  safe  and  sure 
practice  above  described  should  be  indulged  in. 
First,  a selection  of  materials  best  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  shop ; second,  an  adherence 
to  the  same  careful  practice  in  the  preparation  and 
application  of  these  materials,  that  must  obtain  in  the 
use  of  every  other  substance  which  has  a part  in  the 
paint  and  varnish  fabric,  are  the  telling  movements  in 
the  work.  Many  of  these  metal  surfaces  are  of  a 
composition  and  finish  which  specially  invite  the  fac- 
ing up  with  putty  process.  By  this  means  it  is  often 
possible  to  effect  a saving  of  material  more  expensive 
than  the  surfacing  up  putty  without  working  any  in- 


jury to  the  finish.  The  painter  who  has  had  experi- 
ence in  surfacing  the  steel  car  is  aware  of  the  in- 
equality of  the  metal— of  its  dips  and  mounds — and 
to  what  extent  it  is  often  easy  to  fetch  up  to  a full 
level  these  “rolling  stretches”  by  the  expert  facing  up 
with  glazing  putty  made  after  approved  methods.  In 
all  these  things  there  must  of  necessity  be  a com- 
bination of  excellent  materials  and  workmanship,  a 
condition  which  has  to  be  recognized  by  master  paint- 
er and  purchasing  agent  alike — co-operation  of  the 
executive  and  mechanical  departments  with  a com- 
man  purpose  in  view,  if  you  please. 


The  Paint  Shop  Apprentice. 

WHY  learn  the  trade  of  car  and  locomotive 
painting?  Many  a. young  man  has  asked 
this  question  and  then  turned  away  for 
something  of  greater  promise.  Getting  deeper  into 
the  subject,  however,  there  is  much  to  justify  any 
bright,  ambitious  young  man  in  taking  hold  of  the 
trade  in  question.  It  is  a trade  that  has  features 
worth  while;  it  offers  reasonable  compensation  for 
services  rendered ; it  is  replete  with  interesting  de- 
velopments; there  are  the  elements  of  chemistry;  of 
theory  and  practice,  and  supplementing  all  these  are 
the  avenues  for  advancement.  In  the  great  railroad 
shops  the  apprenticeship  system  is  productive  of  a 
good  education  for  the  youth  who  embraces  it.  While 
getting  this  he  is  also  getting  the  practical  and  tech- 
nical side  of  his  future  trade.  He  is  daily  brought 
in  contact  with  developing  features  which  broaden 
his  mind  and  fit  him  for  useful  citizenship.  At  the 
end  of  his  term,  if  he  has  been  faithful  to  his  obliga- 
tions, he  comes  forth  a man  among  men,  qualified  for 
effective  work  anywhere.  These  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  conscientious,  industrious  young 
man  can  well  afford  to  learn  the  trade  of  car  and  lo- 
comotive painting. 


The  Value  of  Decorative  Effects. 

TO  a far  greater  extent  than  the  average  rail- 
road official  is  willing  to  admit  we  believe 
that  decorations  of  a modest  sort,  both  on 
the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  passenger  equipment 
car  add  value  to  the  service  and  to  that  extent  at 
least  it  is  an  asset  of  tangible  earning  power.  Ihere 
is  another  consideration  involved,  namely,  the  con- 
cealment of  surface  defects  which  decorative  em- 
bellishment accomplishes.  It  is  a well  known  fact 
that,  at  the  present  time,  fine  detailed  surface  effects 
are  not  weighed  in  the  balance . that  general  effects 
which  catch  the  attention  without  giving  displeasure 
is  the  end  sought  for.  If  the  defects  of  surfacing  and 
in  the  finish  as  a whole  can  be  minimized  to  the  ex- 
tent of  escaping  widespread  detection  a great  result 
has  been  achieved.  This  is  what  decorative  effects  in 
a strong  measure  do.  and  it  effectually  answers  the 
question  why  work  of  this  character,  apart  from  the 
advertising  value  it  carries,  is  of  anv  real  benefit 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  and  perhaps  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  a return  to  the  elaborate  effects  of  twenty 
years  or  more  ago  should  be  made,  but  for  a modest 
amount,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  tim.s,  and 
as  an  aid  in  perfecting  the  finish  to  a point  where 
its  defects  may  pass  the  notice  of  the  average  traveler, 
meanwhile  pleasing  his  fancy  for  a certain  amount  of 
the  picturesque,  we  bespeak  its  employment.  In  all 
these  decorative  schemes  we  believe  gold  leaf  to  be 
the  only  economical  material ; not  alone  because  of 
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its  first  fine  and  compelling  appearance,  but  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  a material  that  can  be  worked  over 
repeatedly  and  cut  around  with  color  often  without 
detrimental  results.  In  the  last  analysis  gold 
is  gold  the  world  over,  and  it  will  stand  re- 
varnishing several  times  before  the  shimmer 
of  its  royal  plumage  is  effaced.  On  any  color 
and  in  any  relationship  gold  leaf  is  the  one  unmis- 
takable thing,  the  same  today  and  for  all  time.  On 
the  inside  of  the  car  decorations  help  substantially  in 
giving  the  home  comforts  appreciated  by  the  travel- 
ing public.  They  are  the  one  touch  of  sumptuousness 
which  help  to  bring  business.  Here,  too,  they  assist 
in  detracting  attention  from  major  and  minor  defects 
of  the  finish.  Why  not,  then,  work  for  a larger 
share  of  the  modest  decorative  effects,  both  for  the 
outside  and  the  inside  of  the  car? 


Holding  the  Brush. 

THERE  are  divers  ways  of  holding  the  brush, 
but  only  one  right  way,  after  all.  Some  men 
hold  it  as  they  would  a weapon  of  defense; 
some  as  though  it  were  a tool  of  the  field ; others  as 
if  it  were  an  instrument  of  torture.  To  still  others 
it  becomes  a mere  symbol  of  drudgery,  whereas  it 
should  be  to  all  men  what  its  name  implies — a brush. 
The  right  and  the  wrong  way  of  holding  the  brush 
should  early  be  taught  the  brush  user,  for  hereby  is 
his  efficiency  and  productiveness  established.  His 
earning  capacity  is  increased  or  diminished  in  the 
ratio  of  practical  brush  holding  and  handling  knowl- 
edge which  he  may  display.  It  is  incorrect  informa- 
tion, or  education,  rather,  that  leads  a man  to  grasp 
the  handle  of  the  brush  so  stiffly  that  all  suppleness 
of  the  wrist  is  lost ; to  take  it  in  hand  in  such  a way 
that  it  becomes  a scrubbing  tool  instead  of  a brush 
Something  like  the  holding  of  a pen  for  writing  pur- 
poses is  the  manner  of  gripping  the  brush  handle. 
An  easy,  yet  firm  hold  between  the  thumb  and  fore- 
fingers, with  all  the  suppleness  of  the  wrist  and 
hand  preserved,  with  the  correct  surface  contact, 
represents  the  main  form  of  holding  the  brush. 


The  Drying  of  Paint  and  Varnish. 

IT  is  interesting,  and  at  all  times  somewhat  in- 
structive, to  note  the  drying  of  paint  and  var- 
nish. In  the  matter  of  varnish,  for  example, 
there  is  that  brand  which  apparently  dries  from  the 
top  only  and  remains  soft  below  for  an  unusual 
period  of  time,  while  other  brands  seemingly  remain 
soft  on  top,  meanwhile  hardening  from  the  bottom 
outward.  We  have  all  had  experience  with  the  var- 
nish that  dries  or  “skins”  over  in  the  course  of  a few 
hours,  following  which  condition  it  remains  soft  and 
pulpy  for  many  days.  If  the  life  of  this  varnish  is 
watched  strange  things  may  doubtless  be  tolch  of  it, 
and  perhaps  the  story  will  hardly  be  pleasant  to  re- 
late. Deprived  of  the  breath  of  oxygen,  the  body  of 
gums  and  liquids  set  up  a turmoil  that  must,  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  prove  disastrous.  The 
disadvantage  of  this  developed  state  is  not  so  much 
the  loss  of  the  service  of  the  finishing  coat  of  var- 
nish, important  as  this  loss  is,  for  below  this  protec- 
tive strata  are  other  coats  which,  in  a measure — in  an 
all-important  measure,  indeed — are  dependent  upon 
the  safe  and  certain  drying  of  the  final  coat. 

Generally  speaking,  the  finishing  varnish  that  is 
somewhat  slow  to  set  up,  remaining  soft  to  the  touch 
for  some  hours,  and  then  quickly  slips  over  into  a 
state  quite  free  from  dust  until,  the  “morning  after,” 


it  is  safely  beyond  the  blighting  nip  of  dust  and  the 
other  enemies  which  so  easily  beset  it,  is  the  material 
to  place  your  money  on,  and  to  consider  an  indis- 
pensable factor  in  helping  along  the  monthly  output. 

The  japan  ground  color,  to  all  appearances,  dries 
in  all  its  parts  at  once,  by  reason  of  its  internal  and, 
for  that  matter,  external  nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
a freight  car  or  house  paint  may  well  show  a tend- 
ency to  dry  on  its  outer  film  first.  If  it  should  do 
otherwise  we  might  have  reason  to  suspect  that  a 
streak  of  cussedness  lurks  in  its  composition ; that 
an  over-supply  of  cheap  resins  and  artificial  drying 
substances  are  ground  into  its  body  through  which 
its  durability  may  be  shaken  as  a reed  in  the  wind. 
In  the  striving  for  fine  and  lasting  results  the  study 
of  the  drying  of  the  materials  used  in  painting  and 
varnishing  has  an  all  important  place — is  a funda- 
mental part  of  the  daily  problem  confronting  the 
painter,  in  fact. 


Enamel  Coats. 

MORE  uses  have  been  recently  made  of  enamels 
in  car  painting  than  were  dreamed  of  a few 
years  ago.  Both  on  the  inside  and  the  out- 
side of  the  car  the  enamel  finds  a place  of  useful- 
ness. Inside  of  the  baggage  and  mail  car  and  the  ex- 
press car  the  enamel  finds  a large  field  of  useful  em- 
ployment. It  has  proved  its  durability  and  its  finish- 
ing effects ; and  concerning  its  economy  there  is  no 
question.  It  permits  quick  results,  and  in  other  re- 
spects it  has  been  found  to  conform  to  modern  re- 
quirements more  completely  than  any  other  sub- 
stance. It  also  finds  a large  use  upon  the  clear  story 
of  the  car ; upon  trucks  and  platforms,  and  even  upon 
the  car  body  itself  it  is  today  calling  attention  to  the 
distinct  advantages  possessed  by  it.  In  not  a few 
shops,  however,  it  has  been  found  good  practice  to 
employ  over  this  enamel  foundation  a coat  or  two  of 
varnish.  This  is  being  done  upon  the  inside  of  the 
car,  and  some  foremen  painters  find  that  this  coat  of 
varnish  helps  to  protect  the  enamel  and  makes  it 
easier  to  clean  the  interior  when  next  the  car  is 
shopped  for  painting  repairs.  When  the  enamel  is 
employed  on  the  outside  it  is  claimed  that  a coat  of 
finishing  varnish  may  be  saved ; also  that  better  wear- 
ing results  may  be  had,  etc.  All  this  shows  the 
tendency  of  the  times  and  proves  that  coach  painting 
methods  are  surely  being  revolutionized. 


Preserving  the  Purity  of  Light  Colors. 

THERE  are  many  pale,  delicate  colors  used  in 
the  painting  of  headlinings  and  special  car 
parts,  which  unless  treated  with  a very  pale, 
if  not  practically  colorless  varnish,  must  be  ruined  so 
so  far  as  their  pure  color  effects  are  concerned.  The 
expense  of  producing  these  delicate  tones  and  tints 
is  too  great  to  take  a chance  of  ruining  them  out- 
right by  employing  a varnish  carrying  the  usual  stain 
and  discoloring  effects.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  varnishes  about  as  nearly  water 
white  as  anything  can  be ; supplementing  the  use  of 
these  varnishes  it  is  a wise  policy  to  bring  the  co]or 
up  to  a solid  covering  and  finishing  material  in 
enough  varnish  for  the  final  coats  to  obviate  the  need 
of  more  than  one  or  two  coats  of  clear  varnish.  In 
the  production  of  these  pale  colors  it  is  a good  plan 
to  take  extra  precautions  in  preparing  for  the  color 
The  labor  spent  in  making  ready  the  surface  in  a 
manner  most  perfect  is  great  gain  in  the  later  proc- 
esses. 
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Going  Out 

C.  Cardwell. 


and  Getting  It 

By  Kenneth 


THE  difference  between  the  man  who  sits 
around  and  waits  for  success  to  page  him 
and  the  one  who  goes  out  and  collars  suc- 
cess by  what  the  old-timers  call  main  strength  and 
awkwardness,  is  usually  just  about  equivalent  to 
that  between  the  man  who  makes  good  and  the  man 
who  fails;  because,  while  it  may  be  true  in  some 
things  that  everything  comes  to  him  who  waits,  it 
is  pretty  difficult  to  find  a business  where  this  holds 
good. 

In  fact,  the  waiting  game  is  rather  thoroughly 
discredited  so  far  as  real  business  is  concerned,  and 
so  is  the  ancient  proverb  just  referred  to.  And 
there  is  another  saying  of  some  reputation  which 
has  been  well  shredded  by  men  who  know  selling 
in  the  last  few  years.  It  is  the  one  attributed  to 
Emerson,  Elbert  Hubbard,  and  a few  other  coiners 
of  pungent  paragraphs,  about  the  world  making  a 
beaten  path  to  the  secluded  door  of  the  man  who 
can  do  things  best,  no  matter  how  retiring  his  dis- 
position may  be.  Inasmuch  as  many  a business  has 
languished  and  died  and  many  an  able  man  has 
gone  down  to  failure,  all  for  lack  of  letting  people 
know  about  it,  there  is  painfully  little  in  the  ap- 
parently wise  saying  in  question. 

What  is  meant  to  convey  was  that  quality  will 
win;  and  so  it  will,  if  people  are  fully  informed 
about  it,  for  the  reason  that  most  men  prefer  a 
good  article  to  a poor  one.  But  as  between  first- 
class  goods  and  first-class  work  which  are  kept  in 
the  dark  and  the  poor  stuff  which  is  advertised  the 
betting  ought  to  be  on  the  latter  to  land  the  busi- 
ness every  time.  Business  comes  to  the  man  who 
goes  out  and  gets  it,  and  not  to  the  mistakenly 
complacent  chap  who  expects  to  be  mobbed  on  his 
merits — mobbed  with  customers,  that  is ; the  latter 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  run  to  death  by  creditors 
than  by  customers. 

All  of  which  is  somewhat  to  the  point  when  it 
comes  down  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  average 
man  with  a paint  business  just  as  it  is  to  any  other 
man  selling  goods  or  services.  The  paint  dealer, 
obviously,  is  directly  interested  in  having  his 
painter  customers  do  as  big  a business  as  possible, 
for  the  reason  that  this  means  a direct  increase  in 
his  own  sales ; and,  of  course,  painters  themselves 
want  to  handle  all  the  work  they  can  get,  for  what 
there  is  in  it.  This  is  why  the  way  the  business- 
getting proposition  was  put  up  to  a certain  big 
painter  not  long  since  and  its  results  afterward  on 
his  business  ought  to  be  of  interest  to  all  branches 
of  the  trade. 

This  painter  has  been  in  business  for  some  years 
and  knows  about  all  there  is  to  know  about  paint 
and  painting,  although  he  will  freely  confess  that 
he  is  learning  every  day.  He  runs  his  business  in 
a business-like  way,  employing  several  crews 
pretty  nearly  the  year  around,  and  nearly  every- 
body who  has  done  much  painting  knows  about 
him.  That  is  why,  up  to  a few  months  ago,  he 
flattered  himself  that  he  was  getting  his  share  of 
the  business  or  a little  more  and  did  not  bother 
himself  much  about  taking  any  particularly  stren- 


uous measures  to  whoop  things  up  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

And,  curiously  enough,  it  was  a man  who  knew 
nothing  about  paint  who  gave  him  the  idea  that 
perhaps  there  were  possibilities  in  the  trade  which 
he  had  overlooked.  This  man  was  a salesman  of 
the  biggest  caliber  in  a line  of  business  which  was 
about  as  remote  from  paint  and  painting  as  any- 
thing well  could  be;  but  he  knew  selling  from  top 
to  bottom,  and,  what  is  more,  he  was  a property 
owner  and  thereby  in  a position  to  give  the  painter 
some  points  worth  knowing.  In  a conversation 
which  came  up  casually  enough  he  proceeded  to 
loosen  up  on  these  points. 

Right  here,  by  the  way,  it  should  be  noted  for 
future  reference  and  consideration  that  it  is  worth 
much  fine  gold  to  any  business  man  to  get  a really 
accurate  line  on  the  people  he  does  business  with. 
If  he  can  by  any  means  come  to  a good  under- 
standing of  the  wants  and  thinking  processes  and 
the  likes  and  dislikes  of  his  customers,  or  prospec- 
tive customers,  he  has  a very  distinct  advantage 
over  competitors  who  are  going  after  business  mere 
or  less  haphazard ; and  this  was  one  of  the  several 
good  reasons  why  the  paint  man  led  his  friend  the 
salesman  around  to  giving  some  view  about  selling 
paint  and  painting.  He  knew  he  would  get  some 
inside  stuff. 

“If  you  were  running  a painting  business  or  a 
paint  store  or  the  two  in  combination,  say — a reg- 
ular interior  decorating  business — how  would  you 
use  your  selling  ability?  Or  do  you  think  there  is 
much  room  for  selling  in  that  line?’’ 

That  was  about  the  way  the  painter  put  the 
question;  and  he  gave  himself  a mental  pat  on  the 
head  as  he  saw  the  big  salesman  rise  to  the  bait  and 
prepare  to  deliver  himself. 

“Room  for  selling  in  your  business?”  repeated 
the  salesman,  almost  indignantly.  “Say,  man,  I've 
often  thought  that  there’s  about  the  biggest  op- 
portunity in  that  line  of  any  I have  ever  seen;  and 
there  is  not  one  man  in  a hundred  who  makes  the 
slightest  effort  to  take  advantage  of  it.  How  do  I 
know?  The  best  way  I know  is  by  being  a prop- 
erty owner.  My  view  of  what  could  be  done  by 
real  selling  work  may  be  theoretical,  because  I’ve 
never  actually  tackled  the  proposition  of  selling 
interior  or  exterior  decoration ; but  I have  paid  out 
a good  deal  of  money  on  that  kind  of  work  on  my 
own  property,  and  I can  give  you  some  tips  there 
that  ought  to  be  suggestive  to  any  live  man. 

“You’ve  painted  my  house  several  times,  haven't 
you?  Yes,  and  you’ve  done  a good  deal  of  work 
inside  as  well,  if  I’m  correct.  Last  spring,  when 
my  wife  decided  that  white  woodwork  was  the  only 
thing  for  a really  tasteful  house  you  handled  the 
job.  Now,  do  you  remember  how  you  got  the  con- 
tract each  time?  Think,  and  see  if  you  can  recall 
it.” 

The  painter  didn’t  have  to  think  very  hard,  be- 
cause he  knew  exactly  how  he  had  secured  the  busi- 
ness. It  was  just  about  the  way  he  got  most  of  his 
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business,  if  not  all,  and  he  knew  it  perfectly  well. 
But  he  saw  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  the  fact, 
taking  it  rather  as  a compliment  to  his  prominence 
in  the  trade. 

“Why,”  he  said,  “you  called  me  up  and  asked 
me  to  figure  on  the  job,  and  then  accepted  my  fig- 
ure without  calling  in  anybody  else,  I think.” 

“Yes,  sir;  that’s  exactly  the  way  it  happened,” 
asserted  the  salesman.  “I  called  you  up,  every 
time — it  must  have  been  four  or  five  times  in  all, 
with  the  different  jobs  you’ve  done  for  me.  Never 
did  you  call  me  up,  or  come  around  to  see  me,  to 
find  out  whether  I needed  any  work;  no,  indeed, 
you  waited  for  me  to  call  you.  And,  as  far  as  I 
have  ever  been  able  to  discover,  that’s  the  way  all 
of  you  chaps  do.  It  never  has  occurred  to  any  of 
you  to  try  to  do  some  real,  constructive  selling 
work,  and  go  out  after  the  business.  You  wait  for 
it  to  come  to  you. 

“Of  course,  when  there’s  a big  public  job  to  be 
let,  or  a job  piece  of  work  of  any  kind,  you  all 
put  in  your  bids,  and  feel  very  much  disappointed 
if  you  don’t  get  the  job,  although  you  know  per- 
fectly well  that  this  competitive  bidding  on  big 
jobs  lands  you  the  most  unprofitable  work  veu 
handle.  To  that  extent  you  do  go  after  business; 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  regular  annual  spring 
rush  of  work,  the  painting  of  old  houses,  which 
comes  around  every  year,  you  never  make  a move. 
You  wait  for  people  to  come  and  ask  you  to  do 
the  work  for  them.  And  then  you  ask  me  if  there’s 
any  room  for  selling  work  in  the  paint  trade ! 

“Oh,  yes,  I know  that  during  the  spring  season 
there’s  enough  work  for  everybody  and  then  some ; 
but  what’s  the  matter  with  keeping  it  coming  all 
summer  and  fall  as  well,  instead  of  loafing  half 
the  year  or  more  and  then  working  only  because 
people  come  in  and  insist  on  it?  That’s  the  poorest 
kind  of  poor  business.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  people,  owning  and  liv- 
ing in  rusty,  unpainted  houses,  who  would  be  the 
easiest  kind  of  prospects  for  a little  aggressive  sell- 
ing ^work  on  behalf  of  a job  of  painting?  No,  I 
don^t  suppose  it  ever  did  ; but  it’s  a fact,  as  I think 
you’ll  find  if  you  make  a few  experiments.” 

It  sounded  good  to  the  painter;  in  fact,  he  be- 
gan to  think  that  he  had  been  overlooking  a large- 
sized bet  during  his  long  and  reasonably  successful 


business  career,  and  when  he  got  around  to  testing 
out  the  idea,  not  very  long  ago,  he  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  it.  He  knew,  perfectly  well,  that  the  di- 
rect solicitation  of  business  was  almost  an  unknown 
thing  in  his  locality,  if  not  in  the  trade,  and  it  struck 
him  as  extremely  probable  that  if  the  matter  were 
presented  rightly  to  the  average  property  owner 
there  would  be  little  trouble  in  landing  a good  many 
jobs  that  would  otherwise  never  come  upon  the 
market. 

He  began  very  cautiously  at  first,  utilizing  a few 
spare  hours  of  his  own  time  in  testing  out  this 
strange  new  plan  of  going  out  and  getting  the  busi- 
ness instead  of  waiting  for  it  to  come  to  him.  He 
picked  out  some  of  the  houses  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
which  seemed  to  need  painting  most,  found  out 
which  of  them  were  used  by  their  owners,  and 
called  upon  these  with  a fine  array  of  arguments  in 
favor  of  painting.  He  pointed  out,  in  these  in- 
stances, the  preservative  value  of  the  paint,  the  im- 
mense improvement  in  appearance  resulting  from 
painting,  and  the  higher  renting  or  selling  value 
given  by  a comparatively  inexpensive  job  of  paint- 
ing- 

He  put  his  heart  into  his  selling  argument,  every 
time,  because  he  really  believed  in  painting — this, 
of  course,  being  one  of  the  good  reasons  why  he 
has  succeeded  in  business ; but,  at  that,  he  was  ac- 
tually astonished  at  his  success  in  getting  contracts 
from  several  people  who  had  apparentlv  never 
heard  of  him,  and  of  whom  he  had  certainly  never 
heard.  And  the  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  he 
promptly  put  his  son,  an  intelligent  youngster  who 
is  growing  up  in  the  trade,  at  work  on  solicitation 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  It  is  violating  no 
confidence  to  state  that  the  results  have  so  far  been 
very  handsome  indeed. 

“It’s  live  and  learn,”  admitted  the  old  painter, 
the  other  day.  “Here  I’ve  been  running  a painting 
and  decorating  business  for  a good  many  years, 
doing  a little  advertising  here  and  there : but  it  had 
never  occured  to  me  to  go  out  and  pick  out  the 
people  who  plainly  needed  painting,  and  ask  them 
about  it.  It  looks  like  a lot  of  them  have  just  been 
sitting  around  waiting  for  somebody  to  ask  them 
to  paint  up ; and  hereafter  I’m  going  to  be  the  man 
to  ask  them,  because,  take  it  from  me,  there’s 
money  in  it !” 
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National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association 


Holds  Its  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Convention  at  the  Hotel  Traymore, 
Atlantic  City,  October  9,  10,  11  and  12. 
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Caspar. 

President’s  Address. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  President  ®e« jaicb- 
“mhe  latest  report  we  have  from  the  United  stales  v-en 
sus  Bureau  dated  1914,  shows  618  paint  manufacturers 
with  an  output  of  $114,000,000,  and  237  varnish  makers  with 
an  output  of  $35,000,000. 

“The  above  figures  for  1914  will,  without  question  fall 
short  of  the  output  of  1916  by  at  least  40  per  cent  I be- 
lieve that  we  can  expect  a total  for  1916  of  at  least  $-1  , 

000  000  for  the  above  departments  of  our  Association. 
When  we  take  into  consideration  the  other  in^stries 

are  fellow  members  with  us,  such  as  oils,  naval  sto , 
brushes,  can  manufacturers,  glass  makers,  etc.,  °ur  co™‘ 
bined  output  runs  into  the  billions,  making  us,  if  not  the 
first,  at  least  the  second  trade  Association  in  point  of  cap- 
ital invested  and  value  of  output  in  the  UmrTh.  Spom ^ ' 

1 quote  from  a booklet  issued  by  our  Membership  Com 

mittee  in  1914: — • 

‘We  frequently  have  the  question  asked  of  us,  What 
benefit  is  the  Association  to  me?"  Without  going  into  de- 
tails concerning  the  working  of  the  Association,  if  we  con- 
sider that  today  business  men  instead  of  being  worried 
about  the  amount  of  business  their  competitors  are  doing 
are  now  devoting  the  same  time  and  more  to  co-operat- 
ing with  trade  competitors  in  trade  associations,  discus- 
sing, planning  and  working  out  for  their  common  benefit 
measures  that  will  reduce  cost,  cut  out  waste,  increase 
production,  improve  quality,  increase  sales,  finding  new 
markets,  and  securing  better  business  relations  with  the 
sellers  of  our  raw  material. 

“A  convention  like  this,  which  combines  social  pleasure 
with  business,  is  a relaxation  and  recreation  to  our  mem- 
bers. It  is  very  difficult  to  dislike  or  distrust  the  man 
with  whom  we  come  closely  in  contact,  and  this  social  in- 
tercourse facilities  and  ma.kes  easier  Association  team 
work. 

“The  most  important  step  the  Association  has  ever 
taken  was  the  appointment  of  a permanent  secretary  and 
the  opening  of  a permanent  office  for  the  Association’s 
work.  Your  executive  officers  went  into  the  matter  very 


carefully,  and  after  a number  of  consultations,  finally  de- 
cided upon  the  appointment  of  the  present  incumbent,  Mr. 
George  V.  Horgan,  and.  they  believe  that  no  mistake  has 
been  made  in  the  selection.  It,  of  course,  is  just  as  neces- 
sary to  have  the  office  permanently  located  in  one  place 
as  it  is  to  retain  a permanent  secretary,  and  your  presi- 
dent therefore  recommends  that  no  change  be  made  either 
in  the  office  or  present  secretary.  It  takes  some  time  for 
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a man  to  become  accustomed  to  the  work,  and.  therefore, 
we  are  not  able  to  show  in  the  short  period  of  eight 
months  the  results  that  undoubtedly  will  be  shown  during 
the  coming  year.” 

President’s  Reception. 

The  social  features  of  the  convention,  which  are  always 
prominent,  began  with  the  reception  by  the  president  and 
the  other  officers,  held  immediately  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  business  session  and  followed  by  dancing. 

In  the  following  report  we  will  give  only  such  portions 
of  the  proceedings  as  we  believe  will  be  of  most  interest 
to  those  engaged  in  the  painting  business,  referring  those 
who  wish  the  fuller  information  to  the  special  issue  of  the 
Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter,  bearing  date  Wednesday, 
October  18,  which  contains  the  full  stenographic  report. 

TUESDAY  MORNING. 

The  Paint  Jobbers’  Committee  reported  an  increased 
amount  of  business  for  the  past  year,  but  were  unable 
to  say  whether  this  was  due  to  hieher  prices  or  greater 
volume  of  merchandise  handled.  Cost  of  doing  business 
had  been  greatly  increased  owing  to  the  higher  cost  of 
everything  we  buy  to  conduct  our  business.  On  the  whole, 
paint  jobbers  had  not  made  as  much  on  an  advancing 
market  as  some  people  thought. 

The  delegates  from  the  International  Association  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators  were  welcomed  by 
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President  Cheesman,  and  Secretary  McGhan  responded  as 
follows: — 

Address  by  Secretary  McGhan  of  the  International 
Association  Master  House  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators. 

Mr.  McGhan : — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention— The  International  Association  of  Master  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  very 
appreciative  of  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  con- 
vention. 

The  necessity  arising  to  make  somewhat  of  a detailed 
report,  as  your  secretary  told  us  yesterday  in  his  report 
for  co-operation.  I have  taken  the  opportunity  to  write 
my  report  so  as  to  communicate  to  you  in  consecutive 
form  the  ideas  of  the  International  Association  very  briefly. 

We  bring  to  you  from  the  International  Association  the 
word  that  we  are  very  anxious  to  co-operate  with  you 
in  any  manner  for  the  welfare  of  the  painting  industry, 
which  co-operation  was  so  urgently  requested  by  your 
secretary  in  his  full  and  valuable  report. 

After  thirty-three  years,  the  International  Association 
of  Master  Painters  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  now 
take  a very  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  trade.  With 
our  membership  of  nearly  2,500,  distributed  in  130  associa- 
tions, bound  together  through  fourteen  (State  associations, 
outlying  individual  associations  and  members,  we  are  now 
in  a position  to  act  and  our  influence  is  felt.  Apportioning 
an  average  number  of  employes  of  but  ten  to  each  of  our 
membership,  our  association  now  represents  the  employers 
of  upwards  of,  if  not  quite,  25,000  men  who  come  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  ultimate  consumers  of  the  goods 
you  manufacture  or  market,  namely,  the  public.  There- 
fore, your  interests  are  ours  and  to  a considerable  extent 
it  may  be  said  that  our  interests  are  yours. 

A striking  similarity  exists  at  the  present  time  in  the 
efforts  or  methods  of  our  respective  associations,  inas- 
much as  both  organizations  elected  in  this  year  to  take 
the  necessary  step  of  employing  a permanent  secretary, 
with  a clerical  force,  ours  at  the  seat  of  political  govern- 
ment— Washington — yours  at  the  seat  of  commercial  gov- 
ernment— New  York.  Your  secretary  has  gone  forth  among 
your  membership,  while  I took  that  method  of  getting  in 
closer  touch  with  our  seven  State  associations  which  met 
in  mid-summer  session.  The  net  results  of  my  visits  to 
date  was  the  establishment  of  eight  new  associations, 
local,  the  enrolling  of  many  individuals  in  membership, 
and  we,  as  earnestly  as  your  secretary,  ask  the  support 
of  the  journals  circulating  in  the  trade. 

We  are  now  looking  forward  to  our  thirty-fourth  annual 
convention  to  be  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  February  13 
to  16.  A program  of  great  interest  has  been  arranged,  re- 
plete with  discussions  of  subjects  of  great  interest  to  the 
trade. 

Again  proffering  our  co-operation,  I am  safe  in  saying 
that  if  in  your  deliberations  here  you  are  disposed  to 
entrust  to  us  instructions  to  enlist  the  interests  of  the 
International  in  any  effort  that  you  may  have  in  hand 
for  the  welfare  of  our  trade,  our  Association  will  respond 
most  heartily.  (Applause.) 

Under  the  proper  order  of  business,  the  representatives 
of  our  Association  will  be  pleased  to  report  to  you  our 
activities  in  such  lines  as  cost  accounting,  a very  neces- 
sary line  to  you  and  to  us  (I  may  say  parenthetically 
that  clean-up  and  paint-up  comes  as  close  to  us  as  to 
you,  if  not  closer  even  to  us),  and  other  allied  or  collateral 
interests. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  our  Association  accorded  the 
privilege  of  representation  at  this  gathering,  and  we  look 
forward  to  that  connection  ibeinig  mutually  beneficial. 

I wish  to  say  further,  gentlemen,  in  corroboration  of  the 
written  report,  that  the  International  Association  is  ear- 
nestly endeavoring  to  co-operate  with  the  trade,  with  each 
interest  of  the  trade,  with  each  of  its  collateral  branches, 
whether  it  be  that  of  the  publicity  organs  circulating  in 
the  trade,  whether  it  be  that  of  you,  the  manufacturers, 
and  we  earnestly  are  working  in  the  interest  of  our  imme- 
diate selves,  that  is,  the  employers,  and  as  I said  in  this 
report,  gentlemen,  we  represent  the  employers  of  25,000 
men  who  are  immediately  representative  of  you  in  apply- 
ing your  goods  to  the  public  and  to  the  market. 

Now,  gentlemen  and  Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  to  you 
once  more,  if  in  your  deliberations  you  care  to  pass  to  us, 
the  representatives  of  the  International  Association,  any 
word  by  which  the  workmen  of  your  trade  and  of  our  trade 
can  be  benefited,  and  work  for  the  welfare  of  our  industry, 
we  are  at  your  command.  I thank  you,  Mr.  President! 
(Applause.) 

The  president  then  announced: — The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Ghan will  be  spread  in  full  on  the  minutes  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  we  ask  him  to  participate  with  the  other  dele- 
gates, Mr.  John  Dewar,  Mr.  C.  I,.  Beardsley  Mr.  C Green- 
halgh  and  Mr.  George  Butler,  in  our  deliberations.  They 
have  the  freedom  of  the  floor. 

Report  of  the  Brush  Committee. 

The  bristles  of  the  Chinese  hog  is  the  dominating  feature 
of  paint  brush  making,  and  it  has  in  a most  remarkable 


manner  held  up  in  its  value  when  one  considers  the  re- 
markable spectacle  of  England  and  America  being  able  to 
take  on  the  whole  crop  for  the  past  two  years,  when  for- 
merly its  use  extended  over  the  whole  civilized  world. 

From  the  latest  census  reports  obtainable  we  find  that 
while  nothing  is  available  from  foreign  countries  later  than 
1910,  the  following  condition  existed  at  that  time: — 


Germany  had  hogs 22,000.000 

France  had  hogs 7,200,000 

Austria  had  hogs - 4,700,000 

Hungary  had  hogs 5,500,000 


Total  39,400,000 


and  from  reliable  sources  come  the  reports  that  these  have 
been  eaten,  with  practically  nothing  for  seed. 

It  is  true  that  hogs  can  be  quickly  grown,  yet  young 
pigs  produce  bristles  of  no  value  for  brush  making,  as  is 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  American  hog  where  they  are 
killed  at  the  age  of  six  months.  They  produce  no  bristles 
available  for  paint  brushes. 

Your  committee  has  not  touched  on  the  subject  of 
bristles  grown  in  Russia  or  Russian  Poland,  from  where 
no  reliable  statistics  are  obtainable,  yet  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  hog-growing  districts  In  the  world,  and  we  are  reli- 
ably informed  that  the  hog  has  been  simply  obliterated  in 
Russian  Poland,  where  the  hog  was  once  in  evidence 
everywhere. 

To  sum  up  the  situation  in  few  words,  the  brush  makers 
of  today  are  filled  to  the  limit  with  business.  Labor  is 
scarce.  Russian  bristles  20  per  cent,  higher,  recent  ad- 
vance. French  bristles  unobtainable.  China  bristles  hold- 
ing firm  and  the  future  is  entirely  one  of  speculation. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a great  shortage  of  hogs  in  all  Euro- 
pean countries,  and  such  shortage  will  some  day  be  made 
good  from  the  supply  of  China- 

Denatured  Alcohol. 

The  Denatured  Alcohol  Committee  in  their  report  said: — 
During  the  year  the  price  of  gasoline  has  advanced, 
and  the  quality  has  been  so  unreliable  a substitute  is 
urgently  needed.  Many  experiments  have  been  made  with 
alcohol  and  benzol,  and  the  progress  has  been  most  satis- 
factory. We  all  know  that  for  the  internal  combustion 
engines  the  three  principal  requisites  of  the  material  used 
for  power  is  efficiency,  cleanliness  and  uniformity,  and  in 
the  various  combinations  of  alcohol  and  benzol  there  will 
ultimately  be  produced  an  article  that  will  become  a strong 
competitor  of  gasoline. 

As  soon  as  the  export  demand  for  both  alcohol  and  ben- 
zol decreases,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  price  of  both 
will  decline  so  that  some  suitable  mixture  of  them  can 
be  produced  in  the  neighborhood  of  28  cents,  and  at  this 
price  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  chemists  who  have  been 
working  out  this  problem  that  this  mixture  will  compete 
with  gasoline  unless  the  price  of  gasoline  declines  well 
below  20  cents  per  gallon.  The  production  of  both  alcohol 
and  benzol  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  the  quantity 
available  for  new  uses  will  prevent  any  advance  in  value. 

The  following  report  will  be  specially  interesting  to  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Association  of  'Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators: — 

Report  of  Master  Painters’  Committee. 

Your  committee  is  exceedingly  glad  to  be  able  to  render 
an  optimistic  report  for  the  past  year,  which  was  unques- 
tionably crowded  with  difficulties  and  perplexities  for 
master  painters  and  the  paint,  oil  and  varnish  jobbers  and 
manufacturers  as  well. 

Never  before  have  we  all  been  called  upon  to  face  situa- 
tions and  conditions  so  unprecedented  and  at  times  so 
critical,  as  those  which  have  presented  themselves  from 
time  to  time  during  the  year. 

Immediately  after  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  August, 
1914,  it  'was  evident  that  a shortage  in  colors,  lead  and 
zinc,  etc.,  was  threatened,  but  the  full  force  of  the  curtail- 
ment in  imports  and  the  abnormal  exports  was  not  fully 
felt  until  the  fall  of  1915,  and  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1916. 

While  the  year  has  been  a trying  one  in  many  ways,  it 
has  brought  its  compensation  in  that  the  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  have  taught  the  manufacturing  trade  and 
the  master  painters  some  valuable  lessons. 

The  chairman  of  your  committee  was  present  at  several 
sessions  of  the  convention  of  the  International  Association 
of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators,  held  in  Cincinnati, 
February  15  to  IS.  1 our  committee  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  to  the  convention  a message  conveying 
good  wishes  front  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and" Varnish  As- 
sociation to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators. 

Ex-President  Ira  D.  Washburn  spoke  in  well  chosen 
words  relative  to  the  cordial  feeling  existing  between  the 
two  associations,  expressing  a desire  that  in  the  not  distant 
future  even  a fuller  co-operation  would  be  attained.  He 
referred  to  the  work  of  the  Credit  Bureau  of  the  Cincin- 
nati local  club,  and  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  stating  that  it  was  his  belief  that  the 
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mutual  insurance  plan  would  prove  profitable  and  satis- 
factory to  the  members  of  their  association. 

Throughout  all  the  meetings  the  utmost  cordiality  was 
shown  by  all  officers  and  members  to  your  committee. 
There  were  many  topics  of  mutual  interest  discussed  dur- 
ing the  meetings,  including  the  establishment  of  technical 
trade  schools.  The  teaching  of  painting  and  decorating  in 
the  public  and  parochial  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Many  prominent  educators  discussed  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  the  addition  of  painting  and  decorating  in- 
structions to  their  curriculum. 

Gardner’s  address  was  exceptionally  well  received,  and 
much  interest  displayed  in  the  stereoptieon  slides  shown. 
Every  one  present  apparently  was  eager  for  the  literature 
from  the  scientific  section  of  the  Paint  Grinders’  'Associa- 
tion distributed  by  Mr.  Gardner. 

The  peeling,  blistering  and  alligatoring  of  paint  was  han- 
dled by  John  W.  Luthe  in  a way  to  impress  forcibly  upon 
the  minds  of  those  present  the  great  need  of  reciprocal 
interchange  of  information  among  the  membership  upon 
subjects  of  this  character. 

J.  W.  Beatty,  R.  C.  A.,  of  Toronto,  made  a hit  with  his 
witty  talk  on  decoration. 

Considerable  discussion  developed  in  connection  with 
the  constitutional  amendments  adopted,  the  principal  one 
of  which  provided  for  the  creation  of  the  paid  office  of 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

William  E.  Wall,  of  Somerville,  (Mass.,  accounted  one  of 
the  greatest  authorities  on  the  art  of  graining,  delivered 
quite  an  interesting  talk  upon  graining,  and  coupled  with 
his  wonderful  exhibit  of  grained  woods  and  imitations  of 
marble,  succeeded  in  arousing  considerable  interest  in  one 
of  the  almost  dormant  arts. 

An  incident  necessitating  some  active  work  on  the  local 
Master  Painters’  Committee  was  caused  (by  a demand  made 
by  the  Canadian  members  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion, that  the  Union  Jack  he  among  the  decorations  of  the 
meeting  place  before  the  business  of  the  convention  pro- 
ceed. It  required  a vigorous  search  of  the  city  for  fully 
thirty  minutes  to  locate  a British  flag  bearing  the  coat  of 
arms  of  Canada.  The  incident  was  an  unusual  one,  dem- 
onstrating the  depth  of  Canadian  patriotism  during  these 
troublous  days. 

The  Cincinnati  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club  gave  a ban- 
quet to  the  officers  of  the  International  Master  Painters’ 
Association  and  the  officers  of  the  local  Master,  Painters’ 
Association,  which  was  enjoyed  by  all  present.  There  were 
many  addresses  during  the  evening,  each  speaker  being 
able  to  talk  long,  fervently  and  illuminatingly  on  his  spe- 
cial subject. 

Many  were  disappointed  that  Professor  Ladd  was  not 
able  to  attend,  he  having  sent  word  to  the  effect  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  do  so  owing  to  previous  engage- 
ments. 

The  newly  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  has  issued 
many  circular  letters  and  bulletins  during  the  year,  show- 
ing conclusively  the  great  advantage  of  the  official  head- 
quarters, with  sufficient  office  help  to  enable  him  to  well 
and  faithfully  perform  his  duties. 

The  meetings  at  Cincinnati  were  well  and  regularly  at- 
tended. Tour  committee  feels  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a more  enthusiastic  lot  of  business  men  than  those  who 
assemble  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators. 

The  local  Association  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators, 
headed  by  Messrs.  Theobald,  Wrampelmeyer,  Kennedy  and 
Engelbert,  deserve  much  credit  for  the  admirable  way  in 
which  the  National  Association  was  cared  for  and  enter- 
tained. 

Many  manufacturers  had  creditable  displays,  and  there 
is  no  question  but  that  every  exhibitor  was  mighty  well 
repaid  for  their  efforts. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  might  add  that  there  were 
many  splendid  papers  read  and  discussions  entered  into 
at  the  Cincinnati  convention.  It  was  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  it  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  conven- 
tions ever  held  by  the  International  Association  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

R.  F.  Johnston,  Chairman. 
Wm.  F.  Foy. 

H.  J.  Parker. 

W.  C.  Beschormann. 

Wm.  Lilly. 

The  reports  of  the  Export  and  Foreign  Trade  Develop- 
ment Committee  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
Committee  and  of  special  sub-committees  were  very  inter- 
esting and  well  received. 

Fire  Insurance  Committee. 

Milo  S.  Clapp,  chairman  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Committee, 
presented  a very  encouraging  report  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Paint  Trade  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  he 
said  had  saved  its  policyholders  from  25  to  40  per  cent. 
We  quote  as  follows: — 

You  know  that  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual  is  incorporated 


under  the  laws  of  the  'State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  you 
are  furnished  insurance  at  absolute  cost.  Your  president 
and  Board  of  Directors  are  giving  their  time  and  efforts 
without  any  compensation.  The  only  hope  of  reward  is 
that  you  may  as  members  of  this  Association  be  benefited, 
as  this  company  is  yours  and  belongs  to  you. 

The  secretary  is  the  only  one  who  has  a salary,  but  it  is 
a commission  salary.  He  receives  25  per  cent,  of  the  prem- 
iums that  you  pay,  and  he  pays  all  office  expenses,  rent, 
stationery  and  all  inspections,  etc.  For  the  first  three  or 
four  years  it  did  not  pay  him,  and  it  is  barely  paying  now, 
tut  he  has  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Paint  Trade 
Mutual. 

The  chairman  of  your  committee,  who  has  been  acting  as 
such  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  making  insurance  a study, 
has  had  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  trade  mutuals, 
and  today  we  stand  out  in  the  clear  sunlight,  vindicated 
in  every  way;  and  all  the  assertions  that  we  have  been 
making  to  you  for  the  past  years  have  now  proven  true. 

The  only  objection  that  has  ever  been  raised,  or  can  be 
raised,  is: — That  it  is  a mutual,  and  when  you  raise  that 
objection  it  demonstrates  that  you  know  very  little  with 
regard  to  the  stability  and  strength  of  insurance  com- 
panies. Do  you  know  that  the  strongest  and  safest  insur- 
ance companies,  in  life  as  well  as  fire,  are  mutuals? 

Your  committee  invites  the  closest  investigation.  We 
want  you  to  come  out  and  show  your  hand,  and  inquire 
all  about  this  mutual  insurance  company.  The  more  you 
know  about  it  the  more  insurance  you  will  give  it.  A 
friend  of  mine  said  that  the  most  of  us  are  afraid  to  ask 
what  the  personal  liability  is;  and  fearing  there  is  a strong 
personal  liability  is  what  is  keeping  us  back.  We  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  personal  liability,  but  in  case  that 
this  company  should  come  to  disaster,  or  should  all  go  to 
pieces,  you  could,  under  the  charter,  only  foe  assessed  three 
times  what  your  premium  is.  If  your  premium  was  $50 
the  full  limit  assessment  would  be  only  $150. 

'No  trade  insurance  company  like  ours  has  ever  made  an 
assessment,  and  the  chances  are  so  far  removed  that  it 
should  never  be  given  a thought.  * * * I desire  to  repeat 
what  I said  one  year  ago: — 

"That  the  insurance  commissioners  of  many  States  are 
preparing  a model  law,  providing  for  a personal  liability 
for  preventing  fires;  that  is,  where  a fire  could  be  pre- 
vented, and  you  did  not  do  it,  you  are  financially  liable 
to  your  neighbor. 

‘‘The  attorney-general  of  the  State  of  Ohio  gave  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  city  of  'Cleveland  the  fol- 
lowing decision: — 

"That  the  owner  of  the  premises  upon  which  a fire  starts 
due  to  negligence,,  is  liable  to  his  neighbor  if  the  fire 
spreads  and  does  damage  to  adjoining  property.” 

We  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  we  are  not  a care- 
ful, watchful  people. 

Do  you  know  that  the  fire  losses  in  this  country  are 
greater  by  200  per  cent,  than  that  of  any  other  country? 
Think  what  it  means,  when  the  National  Board  of  Under- 
writers reports  that  in  1915  the  fire  loss  in  this  country 
was  $221,000,000,  which  exceeds  the  yearly  war  tax. 

Let  us  put  it  another  way.  The  per  capita  loss  in  this 
country  in  1915  was  $2.24,  while  in  Germany  it  was  17 
cents;  France,  63  cents;  England.  67  cents.  In  these  coun- 
tries the  loss  was  large  on  account  of  the  war  that  is  now 
raging  there. 

Think  what  it  means  when  you  pay  $2.24  every  vear  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  this  country.  Fire  is  an 
absolute  waste.  It  takes  away  that  much  money  from  the 
American  people,  and  you  have  to  pay  for  all  this  in 
your  insurance  premiums. 

A great  deal  is  said  today  about  preparedness.  We  be- 
lieve that  we  should  not  only  prepare  for  war,  but  provide 
against  every  other  calamity,  and  there  is  none  so  great 
or  destructive  as  fire,  it  is  wiping  out  of  existence  an- 
nually millions  of  hard-earned  dollars.  We  believe  this 
can  be  prevented  to  a great  extent. 

The  "Paint -Up  and  Clean-Up”  campaign  has  and  will 
reduce  this  loss.  It  is  estimated  that  80  per  cent,  of  our 
fires  come  from  carelessness— because  of  rubbish  old 
boxes,  trash,  etc.  Through  the  "Paint-Up  and  Clean-Up” 
campaign  the  records  show  that  in  1915  the  fire  loss  was 
reduced  $52,755,000,  as  compared  with  1914. 

Gentlemen,  do  you  know  that  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual 
has  reduced  your  rate  of  insurance  in  all  the  companies 
that  you  are  insured  in?  We  have  inspected  your  plants 
and  suggested  changes,  all  of  which  has  cost  you  nothing 
but  saved  you  money  by  reducing  the  hazard,  and  thereby 
reducing  the  rate,  and  in  very  many  cases  the  rate  has 
been  reduced  more  than  50  per  cent.,  and  you  owe  this 
to  the  Paint  Trade  Mutual. 


A Night  in  the  Latin  Quarter. 

This  was  the  name  given  to  a dance  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  imitate  the  re- 
sorts of  the  student’s  quarter  in  Paris,  which  are  also 
patronized  by  a large  section  of  the  underworld.  The 
room  was  dimly  lit  with  blue  lights,  the  waiters  were  at- 
tired in  rough  costumes,  and  the  tables  were  set  with 
coarse  napkins  and  common  china,  the  menus  being 
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written,  on  slates.  Professional  dancers,  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  regular  dancing,  entertained  with  a reproduc- 
tion of  the  famous  Apache  dance  and  also  with  modern 
dancing.  The  Association  had  as  special  guests  Hon. 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  Judge  George 
Gray,  and  several  of  the  military  attaches  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Mexican  Commission,  who 
were  holding  their  sessions  in  the  Traymore  at  the  time 
of  the  convention. 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

A portion  of  the  first  matter  taken  up  will  be  of  special 
interest  to  contracting  painters.  We  quote  as  follows 
from  the 

Report  of  Committee  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Fire 
Prevention  Ordinances. 

Of  particular  interest  to  varnish  manufacturers  is  the 
premium  placed  on  varnished  wood  sheathing  by  some  of 
the  local  fire  underwriters’  associations.  One  schedule 
reads  as  follows: — 

“In  buildings  of  other  than  fireproof  construction  in 
this  city  a charge  will  be  made  of  three  cents  if  ceilings 
in  one  story  of  the  building  are  wood  sheathed,  with  a 
cent  and  a half  additional  for  each  additional  story,  with 
a similar  charge  for  wood  sheathing  on  side  walls,  these 
charges  being  on  account  of  structural  deviation  which 
occasions  hollow  spaces. 

“If  wood  sheathing  as  above  is  oiled  or  varnished  the 
charges  under  the  schedule  are  doubled. 

“If  wood  sheathing  is  painted  .with  two  coats  of  fire 
retardent  paint  or  approved  whitewash,  the  charge  for 
wood  sheathing,  either  on  ceiling  or  side  walls,  is  reduced 
by  one  half.” 

The  Underwriters’  Association  makes  these  schedules 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  hazard  is  increased  where 
the  wood  sheathing  is  oiled  or  varnished,  but  practical 
tests  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Varnish  Manufac- 
turers’ Association  have  demonstrated  that  wood  sheath- 
ing uncoated  with  varnish  is  more  inflammable  than  when 
coated. 

Your  committee  hopes  in  time  to  have  this  unjust  dis- 
crimination eliminated. 

A number  of  the  reports  considered  on  Wednesday 
morning  were  of  so  little  direct  interest  to  the  painting 
trade  that  we  will  not  quote  from  them.  The  fact  that 
many  of  our  readers  have  retail  stores  in  connection  with 
their  business  will  make  the  following  extracts  worth 
quoting  from  the 

Report  of  the  Lead  Products  Committee. 

There  was  referred  to  your  committee  at  the  last  con- 
vention a resolution  of  the  Retail  Hardware  Association 
of  Cleveland,  petitioning  the  National  ‘Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Association  to  aid  in  securing  a wider  margin  of 
profit  to  retail  dealers  on  their  sales  of  white  lead.  To 
this  resolution  your  committee  has  given  due  considera- 
tion, but  without  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem  with  which  this  organization  is  asked  to  deal. 

It  is  everywhere  recognized  that  margins  on  white  lead 
are  narrow  to  all  classes  of  dealers,  but  when  measured 
by  the  amount  invested  and  the  frequency  with  which  it 
Is  turned  over,  the  percentage  of  profit  compares  very 
favorably  with  goods  of  a less  staple  character.  Small  as 
the  profit  is,  however,  most  of  it  is  voluntarily  sacrificed 
by  dealers  in  making  a leader  of  lead  as  a means  of  sell- 
ing other  materials.  In  other  lines  of  trade  in  which  there 
are  staple  articles  similarly  handled,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  increase  the  dealer’s  profit  and  to  secure  uniform 
prices,  but  in  no  case  have  they  been  entirely  successful. 
Their  failure  has  been  larglydue  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  secure  complete  co-operation 
among  manufacturers,  or  between  them  and  the  distrib- 
utors. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  plan  for  price 
control  adopted  by  a manufacturer  must  be  operative  in 
every  State  in  which  his  goods  are  sold,  and  that  where 
it  applies  to  a staple  commodity,  of  which  he  has  no 
monopoly,  he  is  powerless  to  enforce  his  price  except 
through  agreements  with  all  competing  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  agreements  between  the  dealers  themselves,  and 
between  them  and  the  manufacturers,  to  maintain  uni- 
form prices,  both  at  first  hands  and  on  the  resales.  It 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  secure  comprehensive  agree- 
ments of  this  character,  but  if  it  were,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly be  declared  in  violation  of  existing  laws. 

When  the  regulation  of  prices  on  certain  commodities 
has  been  made  a “local  issue,”  it  has  been  handled  more 
successfully.  Where  dealers  are  united  locally,  and  are 
really  agreed  upon  such  a policy,  it  has  been  found  en- 
tirely practicable  for  them  to  maintain  fairly  uniform 
prices  and  terms  on  all  leading  lines  of  goods,  and  in  such 
an  effort  they  should  meet  no  competition  from  the  manu- 
facturer. 

The  report  of  the  Window  and  Plate  Glass  Committee 
spoke  of  the  great  demand  for  these  products  during  the 
year  past  and  also  of  the  increased  wage  rate,  caused  by 
the  fact  that  munitions  factories  had  attracted  many  of 
the  skilled  workers  from  the  industry  by  reason  of  the 


higher  wages  paid.  They  predicted  an  increased  demand 
for  glass,  at  higher  prices,  made  necessary  by  the  de- 
mands which  the  workmen  were  making  for  a higher  wage 
scale. 

The  Dry  Colors  Committee  reported  the  progress  that 
had  been  made  during  the  past  year  to  produce,  in  this 
country,  colors  that  had  formerly  been  imported  from  Ger- 
many and  pointed  out  the  United  States  had  already- 
shown.  that  it  need  not  depend  on  Europe  for  color  pro- 
duction. 

The  Linseed  Oil  Committee  in  their  report  gave  a review 
of  prices  during  the  year,  and  said  that  as  they  were  con- 
fronted with  such  unusual  conditions  in  the  trade,  it  was 
impossible  to  venture  predictions  for  the  future. 

The  following  report  is  of  so  much  interest,  from  a 
technical  standpoint,  and  indicates  so  many-  possible 
changes  in  paint  and  varnish  manufacturing  practice,  that 
we  reprint  it  in  full: — 

Report  of  Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Oils. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  important  one  with  regard  to 
the  materials  within  the  scope  of  this  report,  and  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  developing  known  products  and 
bringing  forward  new  ones. 

The  continued  tendency'  towards  limited  supplies  and 
higher  prices  for  linseed  oil,  and  the  constant  efforts  of 
manufacturers  in  our  trade  to  provide  improved  products 
for  various  purposes  seem  to  make  the  subjects  covered 
by  this  committee  of  increasing  importance.  The  importa- 
tions of  soya  bean  oil  during  the  past  year  were  about 
iour  times  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  and  the  figures 
of  China  wood  oil  were  approximately  the  same,  the 
amount  being  held  down  by-  the  conditions  abroad  and  poor 
transportation  facilities. 

The  research  work  which  is  constantly  being  done  by-  the 
United  ‘States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  way  of 
experimenting  with  new  oil  producing  plants  and  trees 
cannot  be  too  highly-  commended,  and  these  efforts  should 
have  the  strongest  indorsement  from  the  industries  repre- 
sented in  this  Association.  The  department  is  constantly- 
trying  out  new  plants  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
is  constantly  submitting  oils  from  them  to  the  various 
manufacturers.  ‘Several  of  these  products  are  now  making 
favorable  progress,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  mate- 
rial may  be  on  the  market  in  a commercial  way  in  a year 
or  so.  Their  work  in  introducing  the  tung  tree,  from  which 
China  wood  oil  is  produced  and  also  the  soya  bean  plant, 
represents  only  a small  part  of  the  work  they  have  done 
in  this  direction.  Your  chairman  had  a conversation  re- 
cently with  Mr.  Nemzek,  who  does  a great  deal  of  work 
in  connection  with  the  Educational  Bureau  of  the  paint 
grinders,  and  he  stated  that  there  are  at  present  50,000 
acres  in  the  South  planted  in  tung  trees.  This  is  a much 
larger  amount  than  most  of  the  trade  is  aware  of. 

Another  source  from  which  very  great  results  along  this 
line  have  emanated  is  the  Educational  Bureau  of  the 
Paint  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  your  committee 
feels  that  they  can  do  no  better  than  quote  the  following 
from  general  circular  No.  34,  issued  by  this  bureau: — 

Soya  Beans  and  Soya  Oil. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  American  grown  soya  oil 
.has  appeared  on  the  market.  This  fact  is  due  absolutely 
and  entirely  to  work  of  the  bureau  through  IMr.  Nemzek, 
in  introducing  the  several  varieties  of  soya  beans  through 
the  State  experiment  stations  and  in  stimulating  their  in- 
terest therein.  The  results  have  been  most  gratify-ing. 
The  State  experiment  stations  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  co-operated  liberally-  to  in- 
terest farmers  in  the  crops,  so  that  the  prediction  made 
in  the  bureau’s  1912  report,  that  within  a few  y-ears  Ameri- 
can grown  soya  oil  would  be  available,  is  now  fully  jus- 
tified. 

The  introduction  of  the  crop  was  but  the  first  step  if  the 
oil  was  to  be  made  available  for  consumption.  Fortunately, 
the  States  first  and  most  largely  interested  in  the  new 
crop  are  those  already  growing  cotton,  and  therefore  gen- 
erally equipped  for  crushing  cottonseed.  The  cottonseed 
oil  mills  were,  therefore,  approached  and  have  generally- 
manifested  interest,  since  the  soya  bean  becomes  available 
at  a season  when  cottonseed  crushing  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 

It  has  been  stated  by  an  official  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  that  North  Carolina  alone  last  year  produced 
about  2,000,000  bushels  of  the  beans,  and  our  exports  show 
that  the  croo  is  rapidly  growing  in  the  favor  of  farmers 
in  a dozen  or  more  of  the  States. 

The  first  mill  to  produce  the  oil  on  a commercial  scale 
was  the  Elizabeth  City-  (N.  C.)  Oil  and  Fertilizer  Company-, 
in  December  last  they  advised  the  bureau  that  they  had 
on  hand  about  6,000  gallons.  A sample  was  obtained  and 
investigation  proving  it  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  im- 
ported oil  in  all  respects,  an  attempt  was  made  to  pur- 
chase it,  with  the  idea  of  distributing  it  to  members  of 
the  Association  as  the  first  lot  of  American-grown  soya. 
An  offer  of  69  cents  per  gallon  was  made  for  the  entire  lot 
-about  5 cents  above  the  then  prevailing  price  of  imported 
oil;  but,  before  negotiations  could  be  concluded,  fhe  entire 
hit  was  sold  to  a soap  manufacturer  at  a price  considerably 
above  our  offer.  Doubtless,  all  that  is  produced  this  year 
will  be  taken  by  the  same  industry.  Imported  soya  oil 
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rules  at  about  70  cents  per  gallon,  but  is  practically  un- 
obtainable at  any  price.  Any  vegetable  oil  can  ibe  used  for 
soap -making,  and  consequently  it  is  to  the  advantage  ot 
consumers  of  one  particular  oil— linseed,  for  example  that 
this  industry  shall  have  ample  supplies  of  other  oils. 

In  ordinary  times  American  grown  soya  oil  'will  prob- 
ably become  available  for  all  requirements  of  paint  and 
varnish  manufacturers  at  a reasonable  price. 

Samples  of  this  oil  examined  by  our  investigators  showed 
the  following  constants.  The  constants  of  (Manchurian  oil 

are  given  for  comparison:— 

Elizabeth 

City  Winter-  Man- 

Oil  and  ville  Cot-  churian 

Fertilizer  ton  Oil  (Lewko- 
Coinpamy.  Company.  witsch.) 

Specific  gravity 129  021  137  -143'9"J 

Iodine  num 1^.3  139.0  .....  .. 

ip.he  bureau  Is  not  yet  prepared  to  report  upon  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  oil  in  the  paint  industry,  and  at  present  con- 
fines 'itseif  to  the  statement  made  on  page  18  of  the 

namnhlet  entitled,  “The  Educational  Bureau  as  follows.— 
“Practical  tests  which  have  been  conducted1  through  the 
pastfour  years  have  demonstrated  that  properly  treated 
soya  bean  oil  may  be  used  to  advantage  an  the  manufac- 

^Duriig^present  year  only  the  surplus  of  beans  albove 
seed  requirements  will  be  available,  and  the  soap  manu- 
facturers will  probably  take  this  at  good  prices  whenever 

“After  this  year's  planting  is  assured  the  bureau  will  push 
its  nropaganda  among  the  cottonseed  crushers  and  inter- 
state  association.  'Meanwhile  co-o:p eraitive  work  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
experiment  stations  to  promote  and  maintain  the  interest 
of  farmers  is  being  vigorously  continued. 

,Bv  the  time  that  a regular  and  adequate  supply  of  the 
oil  is  available,  facts  regarding  its  use  and  its  limitations 
will  be  ready  and  will  be  communicated  in  regular  form. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  a chemist  of  ability  and  experience 
conducting  for  us  in  one  of  the  leading  universities  a com- 
plete re^rch  on  the  fat-splitting  enzymes  of  this  and 
other  oils  The  information  thus  far  obtained  gives  prom- 
ise  of  important  and  far-reaching  results  for  the  paint  and 
varnish  industry— results  which  may  easily  prove  to  be 

fundamental  and  revolutionary.  , . q cla«is 

;T+  interesting  to  note  that  in  schedule  No.  9,304,  class 
No  33  the  United  States  Navy  Department  called  for  bids 
on  65o'  gallons  of  soya  bean  oil  for  the  Mare  Island  (Ca  .) 
Navy  Yard. 

Tung  Oil. 

'Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  study  of 
this  oil  during  the  past  year,  as  is  evidenced  by  current 
technical  literature.  The  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  has  adopted  standard  specifications  for  the 
rourity  of  raw  Chinese  wood  oil,  prepared  by  a sub-com- 
mittee of  which  Mir.  'Gardner  is  chairman.  The  last  annual 
report  of  Committee  D-l  of  that  society  contains  a detailed 
report  of  investigations  of  American-grown  tung  oil,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  expresses  -confidence  that  the  tree  has  now 
been  permanently  established  in  this  country  and  that  oil 
therefrom  will  eventually  be  available  in  -constantly  in- 
creasing quantities.  The  co-operation  of  the  bureau  in  the 
work  of  introduction  has  been  constant  and  effective. 

The  department,  after  taking  the  opinion  of  consumers 
on  the  subject,  has  adopted  “tung  oil”  as  the  official  title 
for  this  product,  in  preference  to  other  titles  hitherto  used, 
such  as  “wood  oil,"  “'China  wood  oil,”  “Chinese  wood  oil, 
etc  “Nut  oil’’  is  Obviously  inadmissible,  since  it  is  already 
in  use  for  an  oil  familiar  to  artists,  and  ‘'wood  oil  is  in- 
correct since  the  oil  is  derived  from  the  nut  and  not  from 
the  wood  of  the  tree.  “Tung  oil”  is  short,  descriptive  and 
fairly  familiar. 

Lumbang  Oil. 

The  stoppage  of  imports  on  the  breaking  out  of  -the  Euro- 
pean war  suddenly  revealed  the  -fact  that  this  oil  had  al- 
ready made  its  way  into  -commercial  use  on  a limited  scale, 
especially  for  the  manufacture  of  white  enamels. 

It  is  a -most  promising  oil  and  in  normal  times  could 
auickly  be  made  available  by  importation. 

It  also  is  a nut  oil,  the  product  of  the  aleurities  moluc- 
cana.  The  -product  is  known  in  the  Philippines  as  lum- 
bang oil,”  in  'Hawaii  as  “kukui  oil,’  and  in  the  English 
Eastern  trade  as  “candle-nut  oil.”  By  co-operation  with 
the 'Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  attempts  will  this  year  be  made  on  a fairly 
large  -scale  to  introduce  its  culture  on  the  Florida  Penin- 
sula and  at  other  favorable  points  in  the  'South,  as  has 
been  done  with  the  tung  tree.  A few  -trees  are  already 
growing  satisfactorily  in  Florida,  and  investigations  of  oil 
therefrom  are  in  progress. 

The  department  -has  suggested  the  adoption  -of  an  official 
title  for  this  product  also,  and  the  bureau  has  recom- 
mended the  title  “lumbang  oil”  as  shorter  than  “candle- 
nut  oil,”  easier  to  pronounce  and  already  more  familiar 
than  “kukui  oil.” 


A half  ton  of  -the  nuts  have  already  been  imported  by  the 
bureau,  and  a sufficient  quantity  of  these  will  be  distrib- 
uted through  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  experi- 
mental culture  by  the  various  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  the  balance  of  the  nuts  will  be  used  for  extrac- 
tion of  the  oil  -for  experimental  purposes,  work  of  extrac- 
tion (being  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try at  Washington. 

Perilla  Oil. 

-This  is  from  the  seed  of  a grass-like  plant  grown  in 
India  and  in  Asia  generally.  It  holds  considerable  promise 
as  a paint  and  varnish  -material,  and  is  known  to  flourish 
in  'States  south  of  the  Ohio  River  at  least.  A quantity  of 
seed  was  purchased  and  distributed  by  the  bureau  last 
year,  but  p-roved  to  be  sterile  and  failed  to  germinate. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a -fresh  supply  this  year, 
and  its  culture  will  be  undertaken  by  the  same  experiment 
stations  which  have  co-operated  in  the  soya  bean  work. 

We  are  informed  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
the  importation  of  this  oil  in  large  quantities,  which  will 
shortly  be  available  to  -manufacturers  at  about  the  same 
price  as  linseed  oil.  An  investigation  of  the  comparative 
merits  -of  this  oil  for  varnish  manufacture  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  it  yields  -results  in  some  respects  superior  to 
those  of  linseed  oil.  Two  lots  of  varni-sh  made  on  exactly 
the  same  formula  iby  the  same  procedure,  one  with  linseed 
oil  and  one  with  perilla  oil,  after  an  exposure  for  six 
months,  side  by  side,  indicated  a decided  superiority  of 
the  latter. 

The  items  mentioned  above  do  not  begin  to  cover  the 
activities  of  the  Educational  (Bureau  along  the  lines  cov- 
ered by  this  -report.  Among  other  things,  they  have  re- 
cently -issued  a preliminary  report  upon  a test  of  alfalfa 
seed  -oil,  which  seems  to  have  quite  good  prospects  of 
future  development. 

Your  committee  will  not  apologize  for  quoting  so  largely 
front  the  report  of  the  'Educational  'Bureau,  as  they  feel 
that  no  better  information  is  -obtainable. 

After  the  report  of  the  'Membership  Committee  had  -been 
presented  by  Frank  Waldo,  who  had  traveled  from  coast  to 
coast,  everywhere  boosting  the  Association,  Arthur  S. 
-Somers  read  the  report  of  the  (Central  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, which  was  not  given  out  for  pulbl-ication.  Afterward 
he  said: — -The  unfortunate  situation  does  exii-st  -that  we  have 
been  unable  to  harmonize  the  differences  existing  from  the 
beginning  -of  this  fight.  It  is  too  bad  that  we  find  ourselves 
divided  -from  men  who  are  earnest  and  sincere.  I refer 
to  the  representatives  of  the  'Master  Painters’  Association, 
some  of  whom  are  your  guests  at  this  convention.  It  does 
seem  a pity  that  -we  have  been  unable  to  meet  and  break 
bread  -at  -the  same  table  with  these  gentlemen.  They  are 
honest  in  their  purpose,  and  we  have  been  just  as  honest 
and  sincere  in  -ours.  We  have  been  divided  on  a broad 
opinion  and  there  we  stand,  but  let  ns  hope  that  some 
harmonious  influence  will  -come  into  our  organisation  -that 
will  bring  -these  -warring  forces  together.  (Applause.) 

The  report  showed  that  the  committee  were  in  favor  of 
legislation  that  would  prevent  mislabeling  or  misbranding, 
but  are  opposed  to  legislation  requiring  a formula  label. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  the  report  of  the  Clean-Up 
and  Paint-Up  Committee,  followed  by  the  reports  of  the 
National  Campaign  Bureau  and  the  Finance  and  Audit 
Committee.  As  these  reports  and  the  succeeding  discus- 
sion are  very  long,  and  as  the  complete  report  will  un- 
doubtedly be  presented  to  the  New  Haven  convention  of 
the  'International  Association  of  (Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators,  we  Will  print  only  a few  extracts: — 

Report  of  National  "Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up” 
Campaign  Bureau. 

-Without  making  this  report  encyclopedic  in  bulk,  and 
without  using  the  bureau’s  resources  extensively  for  gath- 
ering and  compiling  statistics  and  exhibits,  'it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  record  in  detail  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  scope  and  intensified  efficiency  of  this  1916  na- 
tional campaign  for  homes  and  home-towns  -more  beauti- 
ful, sanitary  and  safe.  * * * 

Paint  Men  as  Civic  Leaders. 

Again  has  a year's  "Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  activity 
proven  that  among  paint  men  everywhere  there  are  those 
with  the  high  ideals,  with  that  peculiar  quality  of 
leadership,  and  that  desirable  backbone,  which  en- 
ables them  to  make  paint  properly  appreciated,  as  an 
important  factor  in  all  community  improvement.  Among 
these  lea-ders  are  many  manufacturers  and  jobbers,  sales- 
men, dealers  and  painters.  In  nearly  every  “paint  club” 
city  more  successful  campaigns  were  conducted  this  year 
than  ever  before,  and  in  practically  every  case  manufac- 
turers and  jobbers  gave  evidence  of  that  signal  community 
leadership  which  rallies  all  other  interests  around  the 
standard  of  civic  advance.  And  in  the  smaller  cities  and 
towns  the  salesmen,  dealers  and  painters  displayed  the 
same  spirit  and  ability.  The  co-operation  of  master  paint- 
ers everywhere  was  most  earnest  and  potent.  For  the 
second  time,  in  fact,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Master 
Painters’  Association  conducted  the  entire  campaign,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  best  large  city  campaigns  in  the  country. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  record  here  excerpts  from  the 
report  on  this  Washing-ton  campaign,  read  by  Secretary 
A.  H.  McGhan,  who  was  head  of  the  movement,  at  the 
last  annual  convention  of  the  International  Association  of 
Master  'Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  as  follows: — 

“The  results  were  such  'that  while  last  year  we  had 
fifteen  contributors  to  our  fund,  we  already  have  thirty- 
four  foi  the  1916  campaign,  among  whom  are  the  lead- 
ing department  stores,  dealers  in  paints,  etc.,  led  of 
course,  by  the  Master  Painters’  Association.  The  cam- 
paign had  the  continued  unqualified  support  of  citizens 
and  civic  authorities  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Our 
effort  returned  business  to  us  in  large  volume.  More 
than  that,  it  placed  the  master  painter  upon  a higher 
plane  than  he  had  previously  occupied  in  the  com- 
munity. He  took  his  proper  sphere  as  a citizen,  as  a 
business  man,  and  as  a leader  in  civic  advance,  in  a 
campaign  that  linked  his  own  business  with  that  ad- 
vance. No  movement  ever  undertaken  in  the  city  of 
Washington  has  so  uplifted  the  trade,  or  has  so  prom- 
inently and  permanently  placed  the  master  painter  In 
the  forefront  of  the  business  men  of  the  city.”  * • * 

The  Recognized  Standard  Created  by  Paint  Men. 

The  present  year  has  been  an  increasing  recognition  of 
“'Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  as  a practical  movement  for 
home  and  community  improvement  by  leaders  in  prac- 
tically every  line  of  organized  altruism,  as  well  as  by 
banker^  and  business  men  far  removed  from  any  definite 
connection  with  the  paint  trade.  Mr.  B.  E.  Bush,  president 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain  (Railway,  has  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  interest  in  the  campaign,  and  is  de- 
vising ways  and  means  for  a definite  “Clean-Up  and 
Paint- Up”  movement  along  the  seven  thousand  miles  of 
that  system.  This  start  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  great 
railroads  of  the  country  is  most  significant.  Mr.  Bush  has 
assisted  in  the  work  of  the  bureau  as  a member  Of  the 
Advisory  Committee.  * * * 

It  was  believed  at  the  outset  of  the  first  national  cam- 
paign four  years  ago  that  the  straightforward  name, 
“Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up,”  would  be  appreciated.  It  is 
now  recognized  and  used  by  all  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions interested  in  personal  and  civic  uplift  and  in  the 
public  good.  The  work  of  the  bureau  is  also  indorsed  by 
merchants  and  manufacturers  and  artisans  who  are  as  far 
removed  from  any  direct  interest  in  paint  as  the  East  from 
West. 

Yet  the  campaign  remains  chiefly  and  conspicuously  an 
honest  expression  of  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  American 
paint  trade  to  magnify  its  mission.  The  work  of  the  bu- 
reau this  year,  more  than  ever  before,  has  been  in  fact 
the  idealization  of  a trade  devoted  to  beautification,  sani- 
tation, conservation  and  safety.  Other  interests  merely 
fall  in  line  under  the  banner  raised  and1  carried  by  the 
paint  trade,  and  everywhere  the  paint  trade  is  known  for 
its  leadership. 

This  general  indorsement  is  only  natural.  'Civic  leaders 
are  learning  more  and  more  the  truth  of  the  statement — 
“if  you  want  a reform  movement  to  succeed  get  the  busi- 
ness men  behind  it” — as  expressed  by  the  editor  of  The 
American  City  in  commenting  on  the  growth  Of  the 
“Clean-Up  and  iPaint-Up”  campaign.  Business  men,  at 
the  same  time,  are  learning  more  and  more  that  it  pays 
to  see  beyond  the  immediate  dollar — that  good  citizenship 
is  good  business.  The  National  Bureau  has  been  credited 
by  noted  students  of  social  economy  with  having  done 
more  than  all  other  movements  to  regenerate  all  civic  up- 
lift work  throughout  the  nation  by  injecting  into  altruism 
some  of  the  red  blood  of  business,  and  by  working  upon 
the  basis  of  a frank  alliance  of  altruism  and  business. 

The  American  paint  trade,  its  five  national  associations, 
and  its  contributors  to  the  National  Bureau  whose  money 
and'  active  co-operation  throughout  each  annual  campaign 
are  the  dynamos  that  give  the  continuous  power  and  the 
increasing  impetus  to  the  movement,  now  are  gladly  and 
intelligently  accorded  proper  credit  for  this  work  by  the 
press  and  the  public. 

With  this  recognition  comes  the  greater  and  more  definite 
responsibility  of  continuing  and  increasing  that  co-opera- 
tion, to  the  end  that  the  movement  may  grow’  steadily  in 
scope  and  efficiency,  and  that  the  acknowledged  position 
of  leadership  in  civic  advance  may  be  maintained  by  the 
American  paint  trade.  * * * 

The  plan  of  a joint  committee  to  finance  and  supervise 
the  trade's  co-operation  with  the  National  ''Clean-Up  and 
Paint-Up”  Campaign  Bureau  having  been  found  so  very 
satisfactory,  the  reappointment  of  such  a committee  by 
our  Association  was  followed  by  similar  action  on  the  part 
of  the  other  four  national  organizations  affiliated  with  the 
paint  trade,  resulting  in  the  following:— 

As  representing  the 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association— 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Dyer,  J.  W.  Bray  and  D.  T.  Minehart. 

Paint  'Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States— Messrs.  Howard  Elting,  H.  W.  Rise  and  R 
S.  Hubbard. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers’  Association— 
Messrs.  J.  E.  Patten,  Jr„  R.  O.  Walker  and  F A 
Glldden. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Jobbers— Messrs. 


E.  T.  Holmes,  James  H.  O’Donnell  and  E.  C 
Currier. 

International  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers  and  Decorators  of  the  United  Statee  and  Can- 
„ a77— essrs'  A-  McGhan,  George  Butler  and  F. 
M.  Michael. 


in  the  discussion  that  followed  the  presentation  of  the 
reports,  President  Cheesman  called  upon  A.  H.  McGhan 
4 ° present  as  a delegate  from  the  Intemationai 

Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators,  and 
who  spoke  as  follows:— 

a®  1 do  the  dual  role  of  secretary -treasurer 
i the  International  Association  and  also  representing  the 
Master  Painters’  Association  on  this  committee  I took 
w myself  the  chairmanship  also  of  the  local  committee 
at  Washington,  and  in  submitting  to  you  this  brief  report 
j ou  will  have  to  regard  it  as  that  coming  from  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Master  Painters,  being,  as  you  may 
say,  illustrative  of  the  situation  at  Washington  with  which 
I,  of  course,  am  most  familiar. 

Mr  McGhan  then  read  the  following  report  of  the  Master 
Painters  Clean-L  p and  Paint-Up”  Committee.  ( Ap- 
plause.) v v 


Report  by  A.  H.  McGhan,  Chairman  of  Master 
Painters’  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up” 
Committee. 


ine  internanonai  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  indorses  the  “'Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up” 
movement,  believing  it  affords  the  painter  an  opportunity 
to  lay  before  the  public  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  paints. 
It  enables  the  painter,  by  concerted,  timely  action  to 
draw  about  his  trade  all  the  forces  of  the  community — the 
press,  the  commercial  bodies,  the  merchant,  and  the  civic 
forces— and  makes  the  opportunity  at  which  the  painter 
may  be  heard  when  the  public  is  in  a receptive  mood,  will- 
ing to  listen,  and  put  into  practical  operation  the  use  of 
paints  for  cleanliness,  for  sanitation,  for  ornamentation  cr 
tor  preservation.  It  brings  forward  the  painter  in  the 
community,  who  should  be  the  logical  leader  in  such  a 
movement. 

- all  movements  for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and 
!n  T^ch,  each  C1V1C  association  performs  its  duty,  that  of 
healthfulness,  sanitation  and  cleanliness  is  the  most  im- 
portant,  and  the  duty  of  the  painter  is  there,  to  suggest 
and  iead  because  his  trade  brings  him  into  closer  contact 
with  conditions  requiring  such  a movement,  and  an  asso- 
ciation of  master  painters  is  then  fulfilling  its  proper  func- 
mov’enmmef<>re  Internati<)nal  -Association  indorses  the 
The  Association  of  Master  Painters  took  chargA  of  the 

in  the  spriA&  of  fMS.  and  again 
in  1916,  and  the  net  result  is  shown  in  the  following:— 

t October  3,  1916. 

Master  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association,  Build- 
ers  Exchange,  Washington,  D.  C. 

- the  Tegular  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  Octo- 
— nhe  K0pini0T  was  expressed  that  trade  had  been 
unusually  busy  during  this  season,  and  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  passed:—  85 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  fact  that  trade  has 
been  unusually  busy  during  this  past  spring  and  sum- 
"ler~a  condition  not  to  be  expected  in  this  year  because 
! C?.?,<?ltlonIsrlt  is  the  belief  of  this  Association 
that  the  Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  campaign  was  a 
laige  contributing  factor  to  such  conditions 

(Signed)  H.  W.  Taylor, 

secretary  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators’  As- 
sociation of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Another  branch  of  our  business  writes: — 


October  2,  1916. 

Mr.  A.  H McGhan. 

Dear  Sir:— Our  business  being  largely  that  of  serving 
the  painter  with  appliances  for  painting  and  decorating 
we  desire  to  say  that  our  entire  equipment  has  been  In 
use  continually  during  the  spring  and  summer  work- 
ing at  full  capacity.  Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  The  Capital  City 'scaffolding  Co. 

The  journeymen  foiwarded  the  following— this  union  of 
the  men  number  between  five  and  six  hundred  — 


September  IS.  1916. 

Mr.  A.  H.  McGhan.  International  Secretary  Master 
Painters’  Association. 

Dear  Sir:- It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  inform 
you  that  the  journeymen  painters  of  Washington  are 
now  enjoying  one  of  the  best  years  that  has  been  in 
Washington  during  the  last  ten  years.  I might  say  that 
during  July  and  August,  which  are  considered  our  dull 
months,  we  were  unable  to  furnish  enough  men  to  our 
employers.  (Signed)  Hugh  D.  Digmey, 

Business  Representative,  Local  No.  SSS. 


In  a canvass  of  the  dealers  they  all  acknowledge  a very 
brisk  trade — above  the  average. 

It  may  bo  said  that  unusual  conditions  are  generally 
prevalent  throughout  the  country;  that  may  be  so,  but  It 
does  not  pertain  to  Washington.  The  District  of  Columbia 
is  not  responsive  to  booms  or  panics,  with  its  3S.000  United 
States  Government  employes  with  an  average  salary  of 
$1,150  per  year,  there  is  a steady  flow'  of  business.  There  are 
few'  other  industries.  But  Washington  is  responsive  to 
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legitimate  trade  stimulation,  such  as  this,  and  in  the  man- 
ner shown.  Other  adverse  conditions  existed.  We  had 
what  we  call  a long  session  of  Congress — adjournment  not 
being  taken  until  September  8,  the  city  crowded  with  of- 
ficial life,  and  this  being  election  year  we  always  look  for- 
ward to  a lull  in  trade.  Many  other  adverse  conditions 
were  present,  and  we  can  account  for  the  very  (busy  season 
only  by  looking  for  some  reason,  and  as  said,  those  reasons 
which  make  for  unusual  conditions  elsewhere  do  not  exist 
at  Washington.  We  firmly  believe  that  advertising  through 
the  medium  of  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  campaign  created 
this  unusual  business  in  our  trade,  and  we  as  firmly  be- 
lieve continued  advertising  will  have  its  -cumulative  effect 
of  further  use  of  paints — with  the  painters  in  the  forefront 
of  this  movement. 

The  International  Association  will  further  ask  its  mem- 
bership to  take  an  active  part  in  campaigns  for  ‘‘Clean-Up 
and  Paint-Up”  through  its  one  hundred  and  thirty  affil- 
iated local  associations,  and  -many  individual  members, 
believing  that  as  business  men  they  are  best  informed  of 
the  requirements  necessary. 

The  convention  was  told  of  the  methods  pursued  in 
carrying  on  the  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  campaign  in 
Denver,  in  New  England  and  in  Chicago,  and  then  sub- 
scriptions were  called  for  to  begin  the  1917  campaign. 

Before  the  convention  was  over,  announcements  had  been 
made  of  upwards  of  $7,000  that  had  been  pledged  for  this 
purpose.  This,  however,  is  but  a small  portion  of  what 
will  be  required,  and  all  members  of  the  trade,  in  every 
branch  of  it,  are  -urgently  requested  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  contribute  what  -they  can  toward  -the  -success  of  the 
movement. 

After  the  Nominating  Committee  had  presented  their 
report,  the  convention  adjourned  for  the  day. 

Water  Carnival. 

An  entertainment  that  -would  not  have  been  possible 
anywhere  else  was  on  the  schedule  for  Wednesday  after- 
noon— a water  carvin-al  at  the  'Hygeia  pool,  a great  basin 
of  filtered  -and  warmed  sea  water,  69  by  129  feet,  in  a 
building  considerably  further  up  the  -Boardwalk  than  the 
Traymore.  The  sports  consisted  -of  races  for  -men  and 
ladies,  including  one  in  which  the  contestants  carried 
lighted  candles.  There  -was  also  a canoe  tilting  contest 
and  an  exhibition  of  -plain  and  fancy  diving. 

“A  Night  in  Gay  Paree.” 

This  was  the  title  given  to  a very  entertaining  dance, 
held  in  the  evening,  in  which  the  room  was-  deco-rated  with 
flags,  brilliantly  lighted,  and  presented  the  festival  appear- 
ance of  the  Boulevard  cafes.  'Bright  colored  paper  caps 
were  furnished  the  dancers,  and  streamers  of  tissue  paper 
ribbons  were  thrown  over  wires  that  had  -been  stretched 
above  -the  -dancers,  all  of  which  added  to  the  festival  ap- 
pearance. 


THURSDAY  MORNING  AND  AFTERNOON. 

Two  sessions  -were  held  on  Thursday,  at  which  a great 
deal  of  important  business  was  transacted,  very  little  of 
which,  however,  is  of  special  interest  either  to  master 
painters  or  retailers. 

The  Transportation  and  Classification  Committee  pre- 
sented a long  report  on  railroad  rates. 

The  Flax  Fiber  Committee  reported  on  the  progress  made 
in  developing  new  uses  for  flax  straw,  in  order  to  induce 
the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  to  cultivate  more  flax  and 
thus  increase  the  production  of  linseed  oil. 

The  -Committee  on  -Credits  and  Collections  reported  on  a 
plan  for  mutual  interchange  of  information  concerning 
persons  asking  credit  from  paint  manufacturers  and  job- 
bers. 

Frank  Waldo,  chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee, 
described  what  he  had  done  to  bring  about  an  increase  in 
membership  during  a business  trip  which  took  him  all  over 
the  country  as  far  -west  as  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  Naval  'Stores  Committee,  among  other  -things,  spoke 
of  the  adoption  of  glass  types  by  th-e  government  by  means 
of  which  rosin  could  be  graded. 

i ^ 00,n „„was  mainIy  given  u-p  to  resolutions  intro- 

duced by  the  different  local  clubs  and  to  discussions  upon 
them.  Considerable  time  was  spent  in  discussing  the 
Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up  campaign. 

After  all  other  business  bad  been  completed,  (Chicago 
was  selected  as  the  city  for  holding  the  1917  convention. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: — 
President  'Howard  Elting*,  ,Chicag‘o. 

First  Vice- President-Franh  P.  Cheesman,  New  York. 

Ye-  ,a  resio^ution  previously  adopted,  the  retiring 
president  is  elected  to  this  office  ) 

Se^nd  Vlce-President^George  C.  Morton,  Boston. 

Third  Vice-President — j H O’Donnell,  Detroit 
Treasurer — -Frank  Waldo,  New  York 
Board  of  Directors— -Atlanta,  F.  J.  Cooledge  Sr  - Balti 
? B'°avis:  Buffalo,  V.  H.  'UunterTchicago  Ir^d 
-r  r^rter;.C^C'nnati'  W-  C.  Beschormann;  Cleveland  R 
. Robinette:  Colorado,  L.  F.  Downer;  Detroit,  W.  E.  Lore; 


Duluth,  H.  H.  Beckwith;  -Indianapolis,  Bert  O’Leary;  Kan- 
sas City,  Adamson  -Brown;  Los  Angeles,  A.  J.  Tweedy; 
Louisville,  P.  J.  Callahan;  Milwaukee,  H.  W.  Marks;  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul,  A.  W.  Ludwig;  -New  England  A.  E Cole' 
New  Orleans,  W.  S.  F-lynt;  New  York,  H.  S.  Ohatfield-’ 
Philadelphia,  R.  S.  Hubbard;  Pittsburgh,  C.  D Wettach’ 
Si.  Louis,  Wm.  H.  Gregg,  Jr.;  Toledo.  F.  E.  Pile;  Utah’ 
W.  H.  Harris;  Eastern  New  York,  Charles  Gibson;  Central 
New  York,  F.  P.  Collins;  individual  member  Hugh  Reillv 
of  Washington,  ’ 

At  a meeting  o-f  the  board  held  after  the  convention  had 
closed,  George  V.  Horga-n  was  again  appointed  as  secre- 
tary, -with  office  at  100  William  street.  New  York. 

The  Banquet. 

The  convention  closed  with  a banquet  held  on  Thursday 
evening  the  toastmaster  being  (Howard  Elting,  the  new 
Ad- dresses  were  made  by  Henry  Justin  Allen 
of  Wichita,  Kan.,  publisher  of  the  Wichita  Daily  Beacon’ 
Ivy  L.  Lee,  formerly  assistant  to  the  president  of"  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad;  Edward  James  -Cattell  city  statis 
tician  of  Philadelphia;  the  retiring  president  Hank  P 
Cheesman  and  President  Elting.  The  dinner  speeches 
closed  with  the  awards  of  the  prizes  for  the  golf  to™ 
"“uir"  “ ahWS  Md  "*  “-neotlon  «fai°Urc“; 


PAINT  JOBBERS'  CONVENTION. 

Atlantic  City,  October  9 and  10. 

At  the  annual  session  of  the  National  Paint  Jobbers’ 

do^re^thT’fill1'1  -at  A>Uantic  City>  behind  dosed 
,,  j00^?’  , following  business  was  transacted- 

Monday,  October  9,  was  devoted  to  an  all-day  session  in 
an  effort  to  conclude  the  business  in  its  entirety  but  it  was 
found  to  be  impossible,  and  resulted  in  its  being  necea 
amv,  °»?° 4 the  dosing  session  on  Tuesday  mornfn- 
The  Monday  session  was  called  to  order  at  10  a m 
with  President  W.  A.  Alpers  in  the  chair,  and  more  thaifa 

rrHrnf'th0f  the  “embers  of  tho  Association  from  an 

he  n th  6 C°Untry’  present.  The  business  program  had 

and  ih°r?Unh  y ^VOrked  out  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  was  followed  in  its  entirety,  which  resulted  in  the 
saving  of  much  time,  as  the  reports  were  arranged  in  such 

tblwork  ' “enberS  C°Uld  k“»  <"  X 

Reports  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  officers  and  standing 

asmmiTheS  dW6ce  r6ad  WUh  interest  bordering  on  enthlf 
asm  The  discussions  were  most  complete,  which  resulted 

me.mbers  present  feeling  that  there  is  a purpose 
for  the  existence  of  this  Association,  and  that  the  future 
holds  in  store  for  it  a much  wider  field  than  was  ima-- 
mTh!lp«°Se  wh0  fostered  the  organization  in  its  infancv 
The  sessions  of  the  Association  were  devoted  to  subjects 
f interest  and  had  to  do  only  with  the  jobbers  of  paints 
oils,  varnishes,  etc.,  to  distributors  and  co-operation  be^ 

conducrfhpU‘faChUr-erS  aDd  jobbers’  and  helping  dealers  to 
conduct  their  business  on  a profitable  basis.  In  fact  its 

Sbing^buffinesi  t0  ^ devel°Pment  of  the  paint 

On  Monday  morning  the  Nominating  Committee  was 
appointed,  which  was  composed  of:— W.  R Stollberg  To- 
ledo,  chairman;  Harry  R.  Held,  New  York;  W.  H Harris 

gAftnJ  V,TihK0maS-’  Chicag0;  R-  F-  Rainey,  Pittsburgh 
After  due  deliberation,  and  taking  into  account  the  geo- 
graphic survey  of  the  United  States,  the  following  direc- 
tors were  nominated  for  two  years:— E.  C.  Currier,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa;  V.  W.  Moss,  Meridian,  Miss.;  C.  H.  Nolte 
Charleston  S.  C.;  George  C.  Cunningham,  Omaha,  Neb  ; 
W.  P.  Dauchy,  Troy,  N Y.  ’ 

And  for  one  year:— Hugh  Reilly,  Washington,  D.  C‘ 
vice,  R.  F.  Rainey,  Pittsburgh,  who  was  filling  an  unex- 
pired  term  temporarily. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  unani- 
mously adopted,  and  the  secretary  instructed  to  cast  one 
ballot  for  the  unanimous  election  of  the  seven  directors. 

The  report  of  the  Membership  Committee  was  proba- 
bly one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  submitted  by  a com- 
mittee of  this  character.  It  showed  an  increase  of  nine- 
teen members  during  the  year,  and  during  the  conven- 
tion received  four  new  applications,  which  were  acted 
upon.  Every  member  who  was  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
vention promised  to  constitute  himself  as  a member  at 
large  of  the  Membership  Committee,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  incoming  year  will  materially  increase  and  pos- 
sibly more  than  double  its  present  membership. 

Approximately  400  paint  jobbers  throughout  the  United 
States  will  he  invited  to  join  the  Association  during  the 
coming  year,  as  the  members  feel  that  It  is  in  a position 
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to  give  to  the  paint  jobbers  trade  something  in  return 
for  their  annual  dues. 

Fire  insurance  is  another  topic  in  which  the  paint  job- 
bers are  deeply  interested,  not  only  on  their  own  account, 
but  that  of  their  customers,  in  seeing  that  every  concern 
is  properly  protected  with  fire  protecting  devices  and  fire 
insurance  carried.  This  subject  is  considered  only  sec- 
ond to  that  of  credits. 

Special  committees  were  appointed  to  look  after  vari- 
ous features,  which  were  presented,  and  the  activities  of 
the  Association  promised  to  be  materially  enlarged.  Sev- 
eral paint  manufacturers,  who  were  present  at  the  Na- 
tional Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  convention, 
which  was  holding  its  meeting  at  the  same  time,  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  the  character 
of  the  membership  of  the  Jobbers’  Association,  and  prom- 
ised to  recommend  to  their  jobbing  trade  that  they  join 
this  Association.  That  manufacturers  recognize  the  value 
of  the  Jobbers’  Association  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
Paint  Jobbers’  Association  is  one  of  merit. 

The  questions  of  time  and  place  to  hold  the  next  an- 
nual convention  were  thoroughly  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
the  convention,  because  the  Board  of  Directors,  who  ulti- 
mately determine  where  the  meeting  shall  be  held,  wished 
to  secure  the  opinion  of  the  members.  It  was  unani- 
mously felt  that  the  meeting  should  be  held  toward  the 
end  of  February  at  some  central  point;  Chicago  was  fa- 
vored. It  is  also  believed  that  it  would  be  profitable  to 
both  the  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers,  and  the  job- 
bers, if  their  convention  was  held  approximately  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  the  same  city,  as  many  things  in  com- 
mon might  be  discussed  between  the  manufacturers  and 
the  jobbers.  This  matter,  however,  is  a debatable  one, 
only  time  can  determine  what  the  result  will  be. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  escorts  were  ap- 
pointed and  presented  the  newly  elected  officers,  who  in 
turn  were  received  and  assumed  their  new  duties. 

The  election  resulted  as  follows: — President,  E.  C.  Cur- 
rier, Sioux  City,  Iowa;  first  vice-president,  Hugh  Reilly, 
Washington;  second  vice-president,  W.  A.  Alpers,  Cleve- 
land; secretary,  Edward  R.  Drake,  Chicago;  treasurer, 
George  C.  Cunningham,  Omaha,  Neb. 


NEW  JERSEY  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 
MEETING. 

ON  Wednesday  evening,  October  18,  a meeting  of  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Associa- 
tion of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators  was  held 
at  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms,  Plainfield.  President  Udall 
was  in  the  chair,  and  the  following  members  were  pres- 
ent:— Messrs.  Turton,  Witt,  Bartholomew,  Woolston, 
Schoonmaker,  Brewster,  Greenhalgh,  Christiansen, 
Schlosser,  Potter,  Hecht,  Horsefield,  Tangaard,  Keating 
and  Doggett. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  had  been 
adopted,  the  secretary  read  letters  from  Messrs.  Willem 
and  Sanders,  regretting  inability  to  be  present. 

Mr.  Doggett  submitted  samples  of  certificates  to  be  used 
by  the  members  and,  on  motion,  the  committee  was  au- 
thorized to  procure  five  hundred,  the  selection  of  the  de- 
sign to  be  left  to  them. 

Thirty  dollars  was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing permanent  badges  for  the  president,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Messrs.  Chrisiansen,  Greenhalgh  and  Turton  were  ap- 
pointed as  a committee  to  arrange  a program  for  the 
open  Executive  Board  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Newark  on 
Wednesday,  December  13. 

President  Udall  announced  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  board  would  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Newark  As- 
sociation, on  Wednesday  evening,  November  15,  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned  for  refreshments. 


PITTSBURGH  ASSOCIATION  DINNER  AND 
ELECTION. 

THE  annual  dinner  and  election  of  officers  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Master  Painters  and  Decorators’  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  the  Assembly  Room,  at  the 
Fort  Pitt  Hotel,  Tuesday  evening,  October  10. 

The  members  of  the  association  had  heretofore  held 
this  affair  as  strictly  “stag,”  but  on  this  occasion  the 
ladies  had  been  invited,  which  gave  the  affair  a distinctly 
social  atmosphere,  and  it  is  safe  to  make  the  prediction 
that  never  again  will  a stag  dinner  be  given  on  election 


night.  The  members’  wives  would  not  stand  for  it,  after 
the  enjoyable  evening  which  they  spent  with  us. 

Throughout  the  evening  a vocal  quartet  sang  and  kept 
the  guests  in  continuous  laughter  with  their  funny  songs 
and  stories. 

They  were  also  entertained  by  Miss  Hibler  and  Signor 
Baldecieni,  in  a duet  from  “II  Trovatore.” 

Our  friend  Cluley  was  master  of  ceremonies  and  called 
the  meeting  to  order  for  the  election  of  officers,  which  was 
done  by  acclamation  and  resulted  in  the  following:  — 

E.  R.  Cluley,  president;  Carl  T.  Singhouse,  vice-presi- 
dent; Charles  F.  Haid,  secretary-treasurer;  Frank  L.  Stu- 
len,  Frank  Brown,  and  Wm.  Matchett,  trustees;  John  De- 
war,  Joseph  J.  Werner,  John  Morrow,  Louis  B.  Titzel, 
Frank  L.  Stulen  and  E.  R.  Cluley,  ex-officio,  Executive 
Board. 

This  being  the  only  business  transacted,  the  balance  of 
the  evening  was  given  over  to  song  and  speech. 

Among  the  speakers  was  our  ever  genial  friend  “Tom- 
my’’ Lane,  who  gave  a talk  on  the  coming  convention, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  in  January,  giving  an 
outline  of  the  topics,  and  those  who  will  give  the  different 
talks,  and  urging  all  the  members  to  take  their  wives  and 
attend  the  convention. 

The  association  was  also  entertained  by  Louis  B.  Titzel, 
who  spoke  in  a humorous  way  and  told  some  of  his  funny 
stories. 

Friend  Stulen  also  spoke  and  told  a good  story,  which 
caused  a great  deal  of  merriment. 

Fernando  Kaufmann,  when  called  upon  to  speak,  said 
that  what  made  him  so  congenial  and  always  in  such  a 
good  humor  was  the  inborn  love  of  art  in  the  human  race. 
That  when  but  five  years  of  age  when  some  painters  had 
come  to  their  home  to  do  some  painting  he  had  spilled  a 
pail  of  Prussian  blue  on  himself  from  head  to  foot. 

Some  one  at  this  stage  was  thoughtless  enough  to 
“spill  the  beans,”  but  Kaufmann  said  that  such  was  the 
case,  and  the  guests  had  to  take  his  word  for  it. 

Then  the  “Sage  of  Fourth  Avenue’’  was  called  upon  for 
a few  remarks,  and  anyone  who  knows  Pittsburgh  Brown 
knows  what  he  gave — a little  humor,  a little  sage  advice, 
a little  sound  advice,  and  a little  of  everything. 

Though  the  hearts  of  all  were  glad  with  song  and  laugh- 
ter, yet  did  they  go  out  in  sympathy  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers and  his  family,  P.  J.  Byrne,  whose  daughter  died 
Tuesday,  October  3,  a girl  of  about  twenty  years  of  age. 

After  words  of  sympathy  by  Mr.  Lane,  the  assembly 
stood  in  silence  for  a few  moments. 

After  the  singing  of  “America,”  and  a general  hand- 
shaking, the  meeting  adjourned. 


GETTING  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  JOUR- 
NEYMEN AT  YOUNGSTOWN. 

IF  every  master  painters’  association  in  the  country  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Master  Painters’  and  Deco- 
rators’ Association  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  got 
together  with  the  journeymen  and  their  families  in  a 
social  way,  now  and  then,  it  would  go  a great  way  toward 
solving  some  of  the  difficulties  that  constantly  arise  to 
make  the  labor  question  a troublesome  one.  Everybody 
who  is  a member  of  a business  association  cannot  help 
acknowledging  that  the  friendly  spirit  created  by  these 
organizations  has  done  much  to  do  away  with  the  bitter- 
ness that  at  one  time  existed  between  business  rivals — 
showing  that  men  may  be  competitors  and  at  the  same 
time  friends.  And  it  is  just  as  true  that  if  the  masters 
and  the  men  meet  now  and  then  on  a friendly  footing  and 
break  bread  with  one  another,  the  spirit  of  bitterness  will 
be  absent  the  next  time  they  come  to  adjust  the  wage 
scale,  and  both  sides  will  be  more  reasonable  and  more 
friendly  in  their  dealings. 

On  the  first  Saturday  in  September  the  members  of  the 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  of  Youngs- 
town, Ohio,  together  with  their  families  and  a number 
of  master  painters  from  nearby  Ohio  towns,  met  with  the 
journeymen  of  Local  Union  476  and  their  families,  at 
Southern  Park,  for  an  all  day  outing.  Nor  must  we  for- 
get the  traveling  men,  a goodly  representation  of  whom 
were  present. 

The  festivities  lasted  all  day.  There  were  field  sports 
galore — suited  to  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Prizes  for  the 
different  events  had  been  contributed  by  different  supply 
houses  and  by  merchants  of  Youngstown.  Among  the 
sports  that  created  a great  deal  of  amusement  were  the 
nail  driving  contest  for  women:  the  string  chewing  con- 
test for  girls,  the  three-legged  race  for  married  women, 
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the  cracker  eating  contest  for  women,  and  the  pie  eating 
contest  for  boys. 

Some  of  the  contests  were  specially  designed  to  test 
trade  knowledge,  such  as  the  measurement  contest  for 
master  painters,  the  scaffold  building  contest  for  journey- 
men, and  the  stepping  measurement  contest. 

A fish  pond  furnished  gifts  for  all  the  children  who 
were  present — and  beside  that,  there  were  grab  bags  that 
delighted  the  hearts  of  the  youngsters. 

Of  course  there  was  music,  and  after  darkness  came  on, 
the  band  invited  all  to  the  pavilion,  where  dancing  was 
enjoyed  until  half  past  ten  o’clock,  when  they  all  agreed 
to  call  it  a day.  And  strange  to  say,  nobody  objected  to 
working  Saturday  afternoon  or  demanded  double  pay  for 
overtime,  for  the  fun  they  had  was  pay  enough,  and  it 
will  long  be  remembered. 

We  forgot  the  eats,  but  then  you  know  that  Youngstown 
people  are  fond  of  good  things  to  eat,  and  it  was  just  a 
natural  consequence  that  there  should  be  a delicious 
basket  luncheon  and  corn  roast,  with  plenty  of  well-filled 


dent;  G.  N.  Miller,  vice-president;  A.  H.  Shank,  secretary; 
H.  H.  Spoelstra,  treasurer. 

The  Board  of  Directors  are  E.  J.  Bonnell,  Fred  J.  Bly- 
meir,  Reno  Offringa,  Gerrit  Vonk  and  C.  Smit. 


CANADIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian 
Association  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
will  take  place  in  the  Odd  Fellows’  Temple,  To- 
ronto, December  12,  13  and  14,  1916. 

The  following  circular  has  been  sent  out  by  President 
Phinnemore:  — 

To  the  Members  of  the  Painting  and  Decorating  Fra- 
ternity:— 

Brethren  and  Fellow  Workers— I desire  to  lay  before 
you  the  fact  that  our  annual  convention,  which  was  post- 
poned from  July,  has  been  arranged  to  be  held  in  this 
city,  in  the  month  of  December,  on  the  following  dates:  — 
12,  13  and  14,  1916,  and  as  this  year  has  been  one  of  ex- 
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ears  for  everybody  that  wanted  them.  All  of  the  children 
received  boxes  of  candy  and  the  grown  ups  got  souvenirs. 
Do  you  wonder  there  is  harmony  in  Youngstown  between 
the  master  painters  and  the  men? 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CONVENTION. 

ANNOUNCEMENT  has  been  made  that  the  headquar- 
ters for  the  thirty-second  annual  convention  of  the 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Associa- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  be  held  in  Rochester, 
January  16,  17  and  18,  1917,  will  be  at  the  Powers  Hotel, 
where  ample  accommodations  may  be  had.  The  rates 
are  $2  and  up.  All  rooms  are  with  bath. 

The  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  banquet  hall  of  the 
hotel. 

The  full  program  of  the  convention  will  appear  in  the 
December  issue. 


ROCHESTER  (N.  Y.)  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Rochester  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of  the  Master  Paint- 
ers and  their  husbands  held  their  annual  Hallow- 
e’en party  by  attending  the  Temple  Theatre,  fol- 
lowed by  a luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Rochester.  In  spite  of 
the  pouring  rain  the  party  was  well  attended  and  enjoyed 
by  all. 

The  auxiliary  had  its  inception  at  the  1912  Interna- 
tional convention,  its  object  being  primarily  social,  but 
aside  from  that,  it  has  brought  a closer  relation  between 
the  members  of  the  Master  Painters’  Association  and 
their  families.  Meetings  are  held  monthly  at  the  homes 
of  its  members. 


GRAND  RAPIDS  (MICH.)  MASTER  PAINT- 
ERS ORGANIZE. 

LAST  month  the  contracting  painters  and  decorators 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  organized  an  association 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Builders 
and  Traders’  Exchange.  The  new  association  has  been 
organized  with  a membership  of  twenty-four  firms,  who 
wish  to  assure  the  public  that  they  are  determined  to  give 
honesty  in  painting,  both  in  material  and  workmanship. 
The  officers  of  the  asociation  are: — A.  W.  Baxter,  presl- 


ception  in  our  usual  plans,  I want  you  to  do  your  utmost 
to  rally  to  the  support  of  your  organization,  and  your  offi- 
cers. 

It  was  thought  wise  by  your  executive,  to  hold  it  in  the 
city  of  Toronto,  so  that  the  occasion  could  be  made  use  of 
by  the  members  who  wished  to  avail  themselves  of  the  op- 
portunity to  do  their  Christmas  shopping.  Committees 
have  been  struck  off  to  look  after  the  entertainment  of  the 
members  who  attend,  and  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to 
make  your  stay  with  us  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  program  is  of  exceptional  interest,  and  should  ap- 
peal to  every  member,  as  one  which  they  can  ill  afford  to 
lose. 

In  these  days,  when  we  are  a unit  in  the  defense  of  our 
Empire,  should  we  not  also  seek  to  benefit  each  other  in 
the  advancement  of  our  business?  You  owe  it  to  yourself, 
inasmuch  as  the  information  you  receive  at  any  one  of 
these  conventions  will  doubly  repay  any  sacrifice  you  may 
make  in  order  to  attend.  You  owe  it  to  your  fellow  crafts- 
men to  give  them  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, in  order  to  raise  the  standard  and  elevate  the 
craft.  You  owe  it  to  your  clients,  that  you  may  be  better 
able  to  serve  them,  having  been  brought  into  the  greater 
field  of  practical  knowledge.  You  owe  it  to  the  country  in 
which  you  live,  by  seeking  the  very  best  information  that 
will  make  the  industry  of  painting  and  decorating  the  fore- 
most in  the  land.  It  is  only  when  we  are  willing  to  take 
the  time  to  mingle  with  other  men  in  the  same  business, 
with  the  accompanying  interchange  of  knowledge  and 
ideas,  that  we  can  make  possible  any  advance. 

No  matter  whether  you  are  a member  of  the  Association 
or  not,  I extend  to  you  as  its  president,  a hearty  welcome 
to  our  sessions.  Due  notice  will  be  given  by  our  secretary, 
Stewart  N.  Hughes,  884  Yonge  street,  as  to  wrhere  the  con- 
vention will  be  held,  and  also  program  for  the  same. 

We  expect  to  be  favored  with  some  of  the  members  of 
the  craft  from  across  the  line;  men  who  are  veterans  in 
the  cause  and  interest  of  the  master  painters,  so  I again 
urge  you  to  make  this  convention  unexcelled  in  both  num- 
bers and  interest. 

With  greeting  to  all, 

From  your  president, 

James  Phinnemore. 
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The  following  very  excellent  program  has  been  ar- 
ranged:— 

Program. 

1.  Call  to  order,  Tuesday,  December  12,  1916,  at  10  a.  m. 

2.  Opening  Prayer. 

3.  Address  of  welcome. 

4.  Roll  call  of  officers. 

5.  President’s  address. 

6.  Appointment  of  committees — (1)  Resolutions;  (2) 
Auditing;  (3)  President’s  Address. 

7.  Minutes  of  last  convention. 

8.  Secretary’s  report. 

9.  Reports  of  committees. 

10.  Address  on  “Technical  Education,”  by  Dr.  McKay, 
principal  of  Toronto  Technical  School. 

11.  Paper,  “Estimating,”  by  member  of  Windsor  Asso- 
ciation. 

12.  Address  on  “Art,”  by  J.  W.  Beatty,  R.  C.  A.,  Toronto. 

13.  Review  of  Organization  Work,  by  International  Sec- 
retary, A.  H.  McGhan,  Washington,  D.  C. 

14.  Paper,  “Made  in  Canada: — 'How  Can  We  Best  Foster 
This  Movement  in  the  Production  of  Our  Materials?”  by 
F.  Moore,  Toronto. 

15.  Lecture,  H.  A.  Gardner,  Institute  of  Industrial  Re- 
search, Washington,  D.  C. 

16.  Paper,  by  Wm.  E.  Wall,  Somerville,  Mass.  (Subject 
to  be  selected  by  Mr.  Wall). 

17.  Paper,  “Removal  of  Wall  Papers,”  by  Wm.  Paris, 
Toronto. 

18.  Paper,  Wm.  Barrett,  Hamilton,  Ont.  (Subject  to  be 
selected  by  Mr.  Barrett.) 

19.  Paper,  by  associate  member.  (Subject  to  be  selected 
by  supply  houses.) 

20.  Question  box. 

21.  New  and  unfinished  business. 

22.  Reports  of  committees. 

23.  Election  of  officers. 

24.  Selection  of  place  for  next  convention. 

25.  Adjournment. 

The  following  program  has  been  arranged  for  social  en- 
tertainment:— 

Tuesday,  December  12,  8 p.  m. — Reception  to  the  presi- 
dent and  his  officers;  10  p.  m.,  dancing,  buffet  refresh- 
ments. Queen’s  Own  Orchestra. 

Wednesday,  December  13,  2 p.  m. — Visit  to  the  Central 
Technical  School;  8 p.  m.,  theatre  party  for  the  ladies; 
grand  smoking  concert  for  the  gentlemen. 

Thursday,  December  14,  2 p.  m. — Shopping  for  the  la- 
dies; 6.30  p.  m.,  complimentary  supper,  followed  by  spe- 
cial program,  social  evening,  euchre,  with  prizes,  and 
dancing. 

The  Odd  Fellows’  Temple  is  most  admirably  suited  for 
convention  purposes,  everything  being  under  the  one  roof. 

A large  attendance  and  enthusiastic  gathering  is  antici- 
pated. The  Association  has  been  singularly  fortunate  in 
securing  among  its  speakers  such  distinguished  members 
of  International  reputation  as  A.  H.  McGhan,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.;  W.  E.  Wall,  of  Somerville,  Mass.;  A.  H.  Gard- 
ner, Institute  of  Industrial  Research  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  John  Dewar,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  together  with  some 
of  the  brightest  intellects  in  the  painting  craft  in  Canada. 

Stewart  N.  Hughes,  the  popular  and  indefatigable  sec- 
retary, and  the  well  organized  committees,  are  working 
like  beavers  to  make  the  coming  convention  a top-notcher. 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  first  regular  fall  and  winter  session  of  the  To- 
ronto Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Asso- 
ciation took  place  in  their  rooms  in  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows’ Temple,  on  Thursday  evening,  October  12,  at  4 p.  m. 

President  Robinson,  in  opening  the  meeting,  expressed 
his  gratitude  at  welcoming  such  a goodly  representation 
of  the  members,  and  hoped  it  would  prove  but  an  augury 
of  the  success  which  would  attend  the  coming  fall  and 
winter  sessions  of  1916-1917. 

Vice-President  Chas.  Landon  presented  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  outlining  the  program  for  the 
coming  fall  and  winter  meetings,  which,  after  full  discus- 
sion, was  adopted  as  follows:  — 

Thursday,  October  1 a— Meeting  called  at  3.30  p.  m.  for  business. 
Supper  served  at  6.30  p.  m. 

"A  Review  of  the  Progress  of  the  War  Since  1916.”  by  Dr. 

Charles  Shread. 

Musical  Program. 

Progressive  Eu#hre. 


October  26 — 

Social  Evening.  Supper  served  at  6.30. 

Charles  Sheard. 

Progressive  Euchre.  Question  Box. 

November  9 — 

Stag  Supper  served  at  6.30. 

Paper  by  E.  J.  Linington. 

Question  Box.  Progressive  Euchre. 

November  23 — 

Regular  Meeting  called  at  7.30  p.  m. 

Paper,  “Review  of  Painting  from  1846  to  1917,”  by  J.  M. 
Faircloth. 

Progressive  Euchre.  Question  Box, 

December  14 — 

Canadian  Convention,  12,  13,  14. 

Executive  Meeting  for  the  coming  year,  Friday  morning, 
December  15. 

December  2S— 

Ladies'  Night,  including  all  the  children 
Supper  served  at  6.30  u.  m. 

Christmas  Tree. 

Musical  Program. 

January  11- 

Meeting  called  at  3.30  p.  m. 

Election  of  Officers. 

Super  served  at  6.30  p.  m. 

Five  Minutes  Talk  by  New  Officers  on  the  Prospects  for 
the  Tear  1917. 

Progressive  Euchre. 

January  25- 

Supper  served  at  6.30  p.  m. 

General  Business. 

Paper  by  James  Phinnemore;  subject,  “Tact.” 

Question  Box.  Progressive  Euchre. 

February  8— 

New  Haven  Night. 

Election  of  Delegates  to  International  Convention. 

General  Business. 

Paper  by  Wm.  Paris. 

Question  Box.  Progressive  Euchre. 

February  22- 

Supper  served  at  6.30  p.  m. 

Report  of  delegates  to  International  convention. 

Progressive  Euchre.  Question  Box. 

March  S — 

Sapper  served  at  6.30  p.  m 
Past  Presidents’  Night. 

Technical  Education  Speakers  will  be  provided. 
Progressive  Euchre.  Question  Box. 

March  22 — 

Ladies’  Night. 

Supper  served  at  6.30  p.  m. 

Ladies  to  arrange  Program. 

Progressive  Euchre.  Question  Box. 

April  12- 

Khaki  Night. 

Supper  served  at  6.30  p.  m. 

Speaker,  K.  J.  Dunstan. 

It  was  agreed,  on  motion,  that  contributions  towards  the 
Red  Cross  work  be  taken  up  at  each  meeting,  the  same  as 
last  year. 

On  motion,  the  president  and  secretary  were  appointed 
a committee  to  arrange  for  the  entertainment  of  a num- 
ber of  returned  soldiers  at  each  meeting. 

The  question  of  prices  was  taken  up  and  freely  dis- 
cussed, the  consensus  of  opinion  being  that  higher  prices 
should  be  demanded,  owing  to  the  exceedingly  high  cost 
of  all  materials. 

An  adjournment  was  then  taken  for  supper,  which  was 
served  hy  the  Refreshment  Committee,  and  heartily  par- 
taken of  by  all  present. 

President  Robinson,  on  again  calling  the  meeting  to 
order,  introduced  Alderman  Plewman,  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  City  Fathers,  who  addressed  the  meeting 
on  very  short  notice,  owing  to  the  inability  of  Dr.  Sheard 
to  be  present. 

Alderman  Plewman  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  pres- 
ent for  the  first  time  at  a meeting  of  the  Master  Painters' 
Association.  The  address  of  Mr.  Plewman  was  along  pa- 
triotic lines,  and  he  was  listened  to  with  rapt  attention 
while  for  over  half  an  hour  he  spoke  of  the  progress  of 
the  great  European  war,  in  which  so  many  of  Canada’s 
brave  sons  were  taking  a prominent  part. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Alderman 
for  his  able  and  entertaining  address. 

Major  Alexander  spoke  along  recruiting  lines,  and  said 
lie  would  like  to  see  a master  painters’  platoon  in  the 
Q.  O.  R. 

A.  M.  McKenzie,  of  Hamilton,  ex-International  president, 
conveyed  the  greetings  of  the  Hamilton  Association,  and 
spoke  of  the  progressive  steps  which  were  being  taken 
along  the  lines  of  technical  schools  in  “The  Ambiitious 
City”  under  the  mountain. 

James  Phinnemore,  president  of  the  Canadian  Master 
Painters’  Association,  put  in  a strong  plea  for  the  coming 
Canadian  convention,  and  hoped  the  members  of  the  To- 
ronto Asociation  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  it  a 
grand  success. 

W.  Davidson,  vice-president  of  the  Builders’  Exchange, 
spoke  of  the  great  importance  of  trade  schools,  and  was 
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pleased  to  see  the  interest  which  the  master  painters  of 
Toronto  were  taking  in  the  subject. 

Secretary  Hughes  spoke  briefly  in  the  interests  of  the 
welfare  of  the  Association,  exhorting  the  members  to  “stick 
to  their  guns,”  and  thus  keep  Toronto  in  the  very  forefront 
of  every  progressive  movement  for  the  advancement  of 
the  craft. 

The  editor  of  the  “Eye-Opener”  read  a few  brief  ex- 
tracts from  that  journal,  in  which  the  members  were  duly 
warned  that  the  very  closest  scrutiny  of  their  actions 
would  be  strictly  maintained,  and  a just  condemnation 
meted  out  to  all  offenders  against  the  proprieties  of  the 
by-laws  and  constitution  of  the  order. 

A pleasant  hour  was  spent  around  the  progressive  euchre 
tables  in  the  opening  of  the  first  round  of  the  grand  ag- 
gregate prize  of  the  season. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


The  regular  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Association  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators,  on  October  26,  was  held 
in  their  rooms  in  the  Odd  Fellows’  Temple,  at  6.30  p.ni. 

The  proceedings  were  opened  with  a sumptuous  repast, 
served  in  the  most  luxurious  Parisian  style. 

After  the  meeting  had  been  called  to  order  by  President 
Robinson,  Stan.  Taylor  spoke  of  the  proposed  Christmas 
festival,  on  December  28,  and  suggested  that  each  mem- 
ber contribute  the  sum  of  one  dollar  towards  procuring 
prizes.  The  suggestion  was  approved,  and  all  necessary 
arrangements  left  in  the  hands  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Kitchener  caused  some  little  stir  by  stating  that 
two  old  and  prominent  members  of  the  Association  had 
“fallen  from  grace”  by  hiring  out  as  journeymen,  and  de- 
manded that  they  should  forthwith  be  expelled. 

Mr.  Gould  hinted  that  the  two  miscreants  had  been 
working  for  only  one  man’s  pay, 

After  a heated  passage-at-arms  by  some  of  the  members 
in  an  attempted  defense  of  their  misguided  brethren,  the 
matter  was  allowed  to  drop  until  such  time  as  the  two 
“imbeciles”  could  be  properly  summoned  before  a prop- 
erly constituted  tribunal,  when  they  would  be  given  an 
opportunity  of  defending  themselves  against  the  base  in- 
sinuation. • 

Mr.  Phinnemore  read  two  very  touching  poems  of  a pa- 
triotic character,  by  Robert  W.  Service,  the  Yukon  bard, 
much  to  the  delight  of  his  attentive  listeners. 

The  “question  box”  was  opened  by  Messrs.  Phinnemore 
and  J.  Stewart,  J.  P. 

The  two  questions  asked  were: — “What  is  the  best  way 
to  restore  dyed  burlap  to  its  original  color?”  and  “What 
is  the  best  way  to  treat  an  old  brick  wall?”  Paint  and  re- 
decorate, was  the  answer  to  the  first,  and  treat  with  oil, 
and  then  paint,  was  the  answer  to  the  second. 

Sergeant-Major  Middleton,  an  Imperial  veteran,  who 
had  been  through  five  campaigns,  gave  a very  interesting 
fifteen  minutes’  talk  on  his  varied  experiences. 

Associate  Editor  Paris  read  a few  extracts  from  the 
“Eye-Opener,”  much  to  the  edification  of  the  members. 

The  second  round  of  the  progressive  euchre  grand  ag- 
gregate prize  was  played,  after  which  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


PENNSYLVANIA  CONVENTION  PROGRAM. 

THE  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Adelphia, 
Philadelphia,  on  January  9,  10  and  11,  1917. 

Program. 

1.  Call  to  order,  9.30  a.  in.,  Tuesday,  January  9. 

2.  Invocation. 

3.  Address  of  welcome,  representative  of  City  of  Phil- 
adelphia. 

4.  Address  of  welcome,  by  Philadelphia  Local  Associa- 
tion. 

5.  Address  by  the  President  of  the  State  Association. 

6.  Roll  of  officers. 

7.  Appointment  of  committees:  — (a)  Credentials, 

(b)  Auditing,  (c)  President’s  Address,  (d)  Press. 

8.  Minutes  of  last  convention  and  Executive  Board 
meeting. 

9.  Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials. 

10.  Reports  of  Standing  Committees. 

11.  Report  of  State  delegates  to  International  conven- 
tion. 

12.  Reports  of  officers. 

13.  Report  of  chairman  of  Apprenticeship  Committee. 

14.  Survey  of  plans,  with  illustrated  lecture,  on  “Best 


Methods  of  Estimating  Work,”  by  A.  C.  Rapp,  Pittsburgh. 

15.  “Varnishes,”  by  Thomas  I.  Morrow  (John  W.  Ma- 
sury  & Son),  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

16.  “Increase  in  Membership,”  by  A.  H.  McGhan,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

17.  “Cost  of  Raw  Materials  and"Relative  Increased  Cost 
of  the  Finished  Product,”  by  Ernest  T.  Trigg,  Philadel- 
phia; Frank  X.  Kelly,  Philadelphia;  Chas.  Mac-nichol, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

18.  “Possibilities  of  Improvement  in  the  Materials  in  the 
Painting  Business,”  by  R.  S.  Perry,  New  York. 

19.  “Art  and  Industry,’’  by  Prof.  Leslie  W.  Miller,  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  Philadel- 
phia. 

20.  “Why  Paint  Perishes,”  a Symposium  on  Paint,  (a) 
“Pigments,”  by  Dr.  John  A.  Schaeffer,  (b)  “Oils  and  Ve- 
hicles,” by  Dr.  Glenn  H.  Pickard,  (c)  “Paint  in  General,” 
by  Dr.  John  R.  MacGregor. 

21.  “Brushes,”  by  James  L.  Kelly  (Adams  Whiting  Co.), 
Boston,  Mass. 

1 22.  “Trade  Schools,”  by  P.  J.  Byrne,  Pittsburgh. 

23.  Lecture,  by  Henry  A.  Gardner,  Washington,  D.  C. 

24.  Paper  (subject  to  be  selected),  by  Frank  Brown, 
Pittsburgh. 

25.  “Commercial  Stains,”  by  Alex.  Lawrence,  Jr.  (The 
Lawrence-McFadden  Co.),  Philadelphia. 

26.  New  business. 

27.  Selecting  place  of  next  convention. 

28.  Election  of  officers. 

29.  Election  of  Executive  Board. 

30.  Adjournment. 

Information. 

The  headquarters  of  the  convention  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
Adelphia,  Thirteenth  and  Chestnut  streets,  where  all  the 
daily  sessions  will  be  held. 

Room  rates  at  the  Hotel  Adelphia:  — 

$3.00  per  day  and  upward  for  single  room. 

$4.00  per  day  and  upward  for  double  room. 

Other  hotels  in  the  vicinity  are:  — 

Hotel  Walton,  $2.00  per  day  and  up. 

Bellevue-Stratford,  $3.00  per  day  and  up. 

Windsor  Hotel,  $1.00  per  day  and  up. 

Columbia  Hotel,  $1.00  per  day  and  up. 

Dooner  Hotel,  $1.00  per  day  and  up. 

Membership  in  this  Association  may  be  held  by  Master 
Painters’  Associations  or  individual  master  painters,  where 
no  association  exists.  Manufacturers  of  and  dealers  in 
paint  products  may  hold  associate  membership.  All  these 
have  a voice  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  Association. 

Associate  members  are  permitted  and  urged  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  of  every  question  coming  before 
the  Association. 

Lady  guests  will  be  cared  for  and  the  usual  courtesies, 
theatre  parties,  automobile  rides,  visits  to  the  large  stores 
and  industrial  plants  will  be  arranged  for. 

Those  expecting  to  attend  will  do  well  to  have  room  res- 
ervations made  at  once. 

For  any  additional  information  address  Thomas  Lane, 
secretary,  316  Gross  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Paint  Trade  Associations’  Directory 


International  Association  (Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — President,  William  J.  Albrecht,  2344  Cherry 
street,  Toledo,  Ohio;  secretary,  A.  H.  McGhan,  Southern 
Building',  Washington,  D.  C.  Convention,  Hotel  Taft,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  (February  13-16,  1917. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association : — (President, 
Howard  El  ting,  716  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.; 
secretary,  George  V.  Borgan,  100  William  street,  New  York. 
Convention,  Chicago,  1917. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Jabbers: — (President,  E.  C. 
Currier,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  secretary,  E.  R.  'Drake,  212  West 
Washington  street,  Chicago,  111 

Paint 'Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States: — 
President,  R.  H.  Gibbs,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ; secretary,  George 
B.  Hetckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Convention, 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York,  November  16  and  17. 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States: — (President,  Henry  Burn,  New  York;  secretary, 
Fred  B.  Lindsay,  49  Liberty  street,  New  York. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers’  Association: — 'Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Lord,  Boston,  (Mass. ; secretary,  George.  B. 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Convention,  Hotel 
Astor,  New  Voik,  November  14. 

Master  Car  and  'Locomotive  Painters’  Association: — 
President,  John  F.  Gearhart,  'Pennsylvania  iRaillroa'd,  Al- 
toona, Pa.;  secretary,  A.  P.  Dane,  Reading,  Mass.  Con- 
vention, Chicago,  111.,  September  11,  12,  13,  14,  1917. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters-’  Association: — Pres- 
ident, Fred  C.  Rieboldt,  C.,  M.  & 'St.  P.  Ry.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ; secretary,  F.  W.  Hager,  The  Denver  Road,  Port 
Worth  Texas.  Convention,  Chicago,  October  16,  17  and  18, 
1917. 


Colorado  State  Association  'Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Arthur  P.  'O’C'onnior,  306  Mining 
Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colo.  Convention,  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  1917. 

Connecticut  State  Society  Master  'Painters  and  Decora- 
tors:— Secretary,  O.  V.  Marsh,  7 Ford  (place,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Indiana  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — 'Secretary,  E.  G.  MoNeal,  3012  Central  avenue, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Convention,  Westcott  Hotel,  (Richmond, 
Ind.,  January  16,  17,  18  and  19,  1917. 

Illinois  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  236  South  Jefferson 
street,  Peoria,  111. 

Iowa  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary,  Paul  T.  Presley,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


(Massachusetts  State  Society  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — 'Secretary,  Alexander  Peters,  477  Tremont 
street,  Boston,  Mass.  Convention,  Horticultural  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, January  9,  1917. 

Michigan  Slate  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators : — Secretary,  'Paul  N.  Winterich,  750  Grand 
River  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Missouri  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  P.  S.  Porter,  314  Pearl  street, 
Springfield,  Mo.  Convention,  Joplin,  Mo.,  August,  1917. 

New  York  'State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — (Secretary  Carl  Goeddertz,  37  South  Fitzhugh 
street,  Powers  Hotel,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Convention,  Roch- 
ester, January  16,  17,  IS  and  19,  1917. 

New  Jersey  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary,  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  348  South  Eleventh 
street,  Newark,  N.  J.  Open  Executive  Board  meeting, 
Achtel-Stetter’s,  Broad  street,  Newark,  December  13. 

Pennsylvania  State  Association  Master  (House  Painters 
and  'Decorators: — Secretary,  Thomas  Lane,  316  Gross 
street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Convention,  Hotel  Adelphia,  Phila- 
delphia, January  9-11,  1917. 

Ohio  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors:— Secretary,  Joel  Kennedy,  426  Reading  road,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Wisconsin  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Leonard  Forester,  59  Thirty-second 
street,  Milwaukee.  Wis.  'Convention,  Fond  du  Lac,  1917. 

'Canadian  Association  'Master  Painters  and  Decorators: — 
Secretary,  'Stewart  N.  Hughes,  884  Yonge  street,  Toronto, 
Ontario.  Convention,  Odd  Fellows’  Temple,  Toronto,  De- 
cember 12,  13  and  14,  1916. 

Western  Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  William  C.  Clank,  561  Maryland 
avenue,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

NOTE. — It  is  our  intention  to  publish  each  month  a 
directory  of  all  National  and  State  Associations  in  the 
trade.  Where  dates  and  locations  for  conventions  are  not 
given,  they  have  either  not  been  definitdly  fixed,  or  we 
have  not  yet  been  notified.  'Secretaries  will  confer  a favor 
by  promptly  notifying  The  Painters  Magazine  as  soon  as 
dates  and  places  for  holding  conventions  are  fixed,  or  of 
any  change  in  address.  Should  any  Association  have  been 
omitted  -or  should  there  be  any  errors  in  the  foregoing,  we 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  necessary  information  in  order 
to  make  proper  correction. 


From  Secretary  McGhan 


To  the  Members  of  the  International  Association:  — 

Gentlemen — It  was  very  gratifying  that  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Five — Messrs.  Dewar,  Butler, 
Greenhalgh  and  Beardsley,  with  the  General  Secretary, 
appointed  to  represent  the  International  Association  at 
the  convention  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  As- 
sociation, held  at  Atlantic  City  October  9-13,  attended 
the  convention.  If  such  attention  to  these  duties  entailed 
some  slight  inconvenience  to  the  private  affairs  of  these 
gentlemen,  they,  our  Association  and  the  trade  will  he 
well  repaid,  as  their  presence  gave  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  the  International  is  awake  and  alive  and  gave  fur- 
ther weight  to  the  proffer  of  co-operation  by  the  Inter- 
national with  this  association  of  manufacturers,  dealers 
and  jobbers. 

Your  committee  stated: — “We  represent  upwards  of 
2,500  employers.  Apportioning  but  ten  men  to  each  em- 
ployer, we  are  the  representatives  of  the  employers  of 
more  than  25,000  workmen,  who  come  into  immediate 
contact  with  the  ultimate  consumers  of  the  goods  you 
manufacture  and  market,  namely,  the  public.  Therefore, 
your  interests  are  ours,  and  to  a considerable  extent  it 
may  be  said  that  our  interests  are  yours.” 

As  secretary  of  the  International,  I have  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a man  who  cares  to 
be  abreast  of  the  times,  supporting  the  magazines  circu- 
lating in  the  trade  by  subscribing  to  and  carefully  read- 
ing them,  for  in  the  reports  of  this  important  convention 


very  valuable  information  is  to  be  had  on  many  questions 
of  vital  importance  to  the  trade.  The  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Paint  Trade  Mutual  Fire  Insurance,  by  M.  S. 
Clapp,  chairman,  gives  such  facts  and  offers  such  econ- 
omy that  it  should  be  read  by  every  master  painter.  The 
support  given  the  National  Bureau  for  “Clean  Up-Paint 
Up”  by  this  convention  should  be  better  understood  by 
the  master  painter.  The  master  painter  must  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  a powerful  assistant  for  trade  in 
this  movement. 

There  were  twenty-four  reports  submitted — nearly 
every  one  of  importance  to  the  master  painter — every  one 
the  work  of  the  best  authority  in  the  land,  and  they 
should  be  read.  Among  them  are  reports  on  brushes, 
denatured  alcohol,  lead  products,  linseed  oil  and  others 
closely  touching  the  master  painter's  interest. 

This  was  a convention,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
The  co-operation  of  the  International  was  proffered  and 
willingly  accepted  and,  as  secretary,  I am  in  receipt  of 
later  communications  from  President  Elting  and  Secre- 
tary Horgan  expressing  the  desire  for  closer  relations 
between  the  two  bodies. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  H.  McGhan, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

Southern  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

October  30,  1916. 
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A TYPICAL  FORTY-EIGHT  HOURS. 
Illustrative  of  the  Present  Activities  of  the  Offi- 
cers of  the  International  Association  of 
Master  Painters. 

PRESIDENT  ALBRECHT,  Secretary  McGhan,  ex- 
Presdent  John  Theobald,  Conrad  Krause  and  E. 
Cook  met  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  at  9 
a.  m.,  Thursday,  November  2,  at  which  time  the  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  railroads  were  present,  and  a meeting 
was  quickly  arranged,  and  all  details  were  completed  for 
a “President’s  Special’’  train  from  Cleveland  to  New 
Haven.  The  itinerary  submitted  is  so  arranged  as  to  per- 
mit of  all  delegates,  with  their  friends,  from  the  Middle 
West  assembling  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  from  there 
through  joining  the  “President’s  Special.” 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  a special  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Master  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  was 
held  in  their  rooms  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Build- 
ing, the  officers  of  the  International  Association  being 
present.  The  local  situation  was  thoroughly  discussed. 

Immediately  on  adjournment  of  this  meeting,  an  elab- 
orate dinner  was  served  at  the  “Bismarck,”  which  really 
became  a banquet,  the  following  being  present: — W.  J. 
Albrecht,  Toledo,  Ohio,  president  International  Associa- 
tion; General  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan  and  daughter, 
Washington,  D.  C.;  ex-President  John  Theobald  and  Mrs. 
Theobald,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Conrad  Krause,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  L.  Forrester,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  secretary  Wisconsin 
State  Association.  And  the  following  Chicagoans: — A.  J. 
Snell,  president  Chicago  Master  Painters  and  Decorators’ 
Association;  Ole  Olson,  T.  C.  Wills,  H.  P.  Coe,  Richard 
O'Brien,  H.  O.  Smith,  Robert  Schock,  Hugo  Illing,  R.  A, 
Bielefield,  president  Illinois  State  Association  of  Master 
Painters;  Hugo  Fritchie,  F.  W.  Wagner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Langston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Goekenback,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jacob  Goeckenback,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Ingraham, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Cook. 

Secretary  McGhan  announced  to  the  guests  that,  being 
in  receipt  of  a number  of  invitations  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Chicago  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club,  which  was 
being  held  at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Association  rooms,  he 
would  ask  to  be  excused  in  order  that  he  could  convey  a 
message  of  greeting  to  the  club  and  offer  excuses  for  the 
absence  of  the  other  officers  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion. This  was  done,  and  in  responding  to  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  McGhan,  President  Pfiffer,  as  well  as  the  president 
of  the  National  Association,  Mr.  Howard  Elting,  pledged 
the  heartiest  co-operation  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Association  with  the  International  Association  of 
Master  Painters. 

The  banquet  at  the  Bismarck  was  followed  by  the  en- 
tire party  attending  the  piano  recital  given  by  Miss  Ella 
V.  Snell,  daughter  of  Mr.  Snell,  president  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Master  Painters,  which  was  held  at  the 
Auditorium  Recital  Hall.  A most  enjoyable  musical  treat 
was  held. 

Friday,  November  3. 

President  Albrecht,  Secretary  McGhan  and  ex-President 
Theobald  called  at  the  residence  of  ex-President  J.  G.  Mc- 
Carthy in  order  to  pay  respects  to  a man  so  universally 
respected,  and  found  him  apparently  recovering  from  his 
long  illness.  This  leader  of  the  paint  industry  was  in  ex- 
cellent spirits,  and  directed  that  he  be  remembered  to  all 
his  friends. 

President  John  H.  Mosack,  of  the  Decorators  and  Paint- 
ers’ Club,  of  Chicago,  extended  an  invitation  to  the  officers 
of  the  International  Association  to  attend  a meeting  of 
the  club,  to  be  held  in  their  room,  111  South  Clark  street, 
at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  at  the  appointed  hour 
President  Albrecht,  Secretary  McGhan  and  ex-President 
Theobald  were  met  with  a very  cordial  reception  by  a 
number  of  Chicago’s  leading  master  painters,  and  a gen- 
eral discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  club  members  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  get  closer  to  the  International,  as  they 
now  more  fully  understood  the  present  plans  and  purposes 
of  the  parent  organization,  and  acknowledgment  was  made 
that  many  changes  have  occurred  since  the  separation  of 
years  ago. 


When  there  were  a few  moments  to  spare,  in  these 
strenuous  forty-eight  hours,  the  members  of  the  Chicago 
Master  Painters’  Association  had  their  cars  ever  ready, 
and  relaxation  was  had  by  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  at 
quite  a number  of  those  “Loop”  emporiums  known  as 
cabarets.  ' A.  H.  McGhan, 

Secretary. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  SPECIAL. 
International  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
February  12,  13,  14,  15,  1917. 

Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  2,  1916. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company 
Passenger  Traffic  Department, 

100  Clark  Street. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  (Lake  Shore)  has  been 
selected  as  the  official  route  from  Chicago  to  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  thirty-third  annual  conven- 
tion to  be  held  February  13-16,  1917,  and  we  have  ar- 
ranged for  extra  sleeping  cars  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
members  and  their  friends,  to  run  on  the  following  sched- 
ule:— 

Leave  Chicago  8.15  P.  M.,  Saturday,  Feb.  10 

Leave  Englewood  8.30  P.  M., 

Leave  EJkhart  10.40  P.  M.,  “ 

Leave  Toledo  1.35  A.  M.t  Sunday, 

Leave  Cleveland  7.30  A.  M., 

Arrive  (Buffalo  12.45  P.  M..  “ 

Leave  Buffalo  1.30  P.  M.,  “ 

Arrive  Niagara  Falls 2.20  P.  M., 

Leave  Niagara  Falls 7.20  P.  M , “ 

Arrive  Buffalo  8.05  P.  M., 

Leave  Buffalo  0.30  P.  M.. 

Arrive  Springfield,  Mass...  8.08  A.  M.t  Monday, 

Leave  Springfield,  Mass...  9.05  A.  M., 

Arrive  New  Haven 10.34  A.  M.,  “ 

A special  sleeper  will  also  leave  Cincinnati  via  Big  Four 
Railroad  at  12.05  a.  m.,  Sunday,  February  11,  arrive  Cleve- 
land 6.45  a.  m.,  where  same  will  be  attached  to  train  car- 
rying the  Chicago  sleepers. 

The  railroad  and  Pullman  fares  will  be  as  follows,  one 
way,  including  stop-off  at  Niagara  Falls:  — 


From  From  From  From  Rrom 
Ci  icago.  Toledo.  Cleveland.  Cincinnati.  Buffalo. 

Railroad  fare $22.95  $17.05  $13.91  $19.28  $11.57 

Lower  berth 5.50  4.50  3.50  4.50  2.00 

Upper  berth 4.40  3.60  2.80  3. GO  1.60 

Section  9.90  8.10  6.30  8.10  3.60 

Compartment  15.50  13.00  10.00  13.00  6.00 

Draining  room 20.00  16.00  13.00  16.00  7.00 


The  railroad  fares  quoted  above  are  through  to  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  the  Pullman  fares  are  to  Springfield 
only. 

In  purchasing  your  transportation,  be  sure  that  the 
ticket  is  routed  as  follows:  — 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  Chicago  and  intermediate 
points  to  Albany,  B.  and  A.  Railroad  to  Springfield,  and 
N.  Y„  N.  H.  and  H.  Railroad  to  New  Haven. 

Members  from  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio,  as  well  as 
those  from  Western  Pennsylvania,  can  join  the  party 
either  at  Toledo  or  Cleveland,  and  if  we  have  sufficient  re- 
quests to  warrant  our  doing  so,  an  extra  sleeper  will  be 
attached  to  our  train  either  at  Toledo  or  Cleveland.  Mem- 
bers from  the  South  will  be  taken  care  of  in  the  Cincin- 
nati car,  and  those  from  St.  Louis  can  join  the  party  at 
Cincinnati  or  Cleveland. 

Those  coming  from  points  west  of  Chicago  should  con- 
sult their  local  ticket  agent,  and,  where  possible  to  do  so, 
purchase  their  tickets  through,  making  sure  that  tickets 
read  via  the  route  specified  above. 

In  order  to  have  an  idea  as  to  the  number  who  will  at- 
tend this  meeting,  we  would  thank  you  to  advise  how 
many  there  will  be  in  your  party,  what  reservation  is  re- 
quired, and  where  you  will  board  the  train,  mailing  same 
to  G.  K.  Thompson,  General  Agent,  Passenger  Depart- 
ment, New  York  Central  Railroad,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

If  further  information  is  desired  in  connection  with  the 
trip,  same  will  be  cheerfully  given  by  Mr.  Thompson  or 
any  member  of  the  Transportation  Committee. 

John  Theobald,  Chairman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Conrad  Krause,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

E.  Cook,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Transportation  Committee 


n 
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Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Painters 

Hold  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters’ 

Association,  at  the  Hotel  Walton. 

Philadelphia,  October  17,  18  and  19,  1916. 


THE  best  attended,  most  practical  and  interesting 
convention  held  by  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Mas- 
ter Painters’  Association  for  some  years,  and  one 
of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  organization,  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Walton,  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  October  17,  18  and  19. 

The  members  showed  an  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  the  organization,  took  part  with  much  inter- 
est in  the  discussion  of  all  the  papers  and  questions  that 
came  up,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sessions,  departed 
for  home  with  an  earnest  resolution  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  Association  by  bringing  the  practical  points 
brought  out  by  its  deliberations  to  the  attention  of  their 
superior  officers,  in  order  that  the  roads  may  gain  the 
greatest  benefits  therefrom,  and  in  addition  each  one 
pledged  himself  to  do  his  utmost  to  increase  the  benefits 
derived  from  association  membership  by  endeavoring  to 
secure  new  members. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  that  came  up  was 
a proposition  from  the  American  Railway  Bridge  and 
Building  Association  that  the  members  should  unite  with 
that  organization  as  individuals.  If  this  invitation  had 
been  accepted,  it  would  have  done  away  with  the  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Master  Painters’  Association,  as  an  or- 
ganization, and  the  membership  would  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  by  an  association  that  devotes  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  paint  and  painting.  After  mature  deliberation, 
the  Association  decided  that  it  would  he  able  to  accom- 
plish more  for  the  benefit  of  the  railroads  by  preserving 
its  identity  and  by  keeping  before  the  railroad  officials 
the  results  and  the  economies  that  can  be  accomplished 
in  preserving  the  bridge  and  building  structures  by  prop- 
erly painting  them,  and  by  discussing  the  best  methods 
and  materials  to  be  used  in  doing  this. 

It  was  very  clearly  brought  out  that  the  Maintenance  of 
Way  Master  Painters’  Association  exists  principally  for 
the  benefit  of  the  employing  companies.  That  while  the 
members  derive  much  good  of  an  educational  character 
from  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  conventions  of 
comparing  notes  with  one  another  as  the  methods  pur- 
sued on  their  respective  roads,  and  from  the  papers  read 
by  members  of  the  Association  and  by  leading  chemists 
and  technical  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  study 
of  paint,  that  all  this  knowledge  is  passed  along  to  the 
betterment  of  the  paint  practice  of  the  railways  and  to 
effect  economies  in  their  painting  departments,  and  to 
more  effectively  preserve  the  bridges,  buildings  and  other 
structures  from  the  destructive  influence  of  weather,  lo- 
comotive gases  and  other  agencies  which  soon  destroy 
these  structures,  unless  they  are  properly  protected  by 
paint  coatings. 

The  Association  has  also  done  a great  deal  of  good  by 
bringing  home,  in  an  effective  manner,  to  the  manufac- 
turers of  paint,  the  problems  which  the  railroad  painters 
have  to  contend  with,  thus  enabling  them  to  produce  ma- 
terials better  adapted  to  meet  the  peculiar  conditions  in- 
cidental to  railroad  painting.  The  sessions  are  always 
attended  by  technical  men  from  many  of  the  leading  paint 
factories,  who  pay  close  attention  to  the  discussions  and 
often  bring  out  points  that  are  of  interest  and  value  both 
to  the  manufacturers  and  the  railway  painters,  and  this 
entirely  without  special  reference  to  the  products  made 
by  the  concerns  with  which  they  are  connected,  but 
rather  as  contributions  to  the  general  fund  of  paint 
knowledge. 

While  there  were  enjoyable  social  features  connected 
with  the  convention  for  the  entertainment  of  the  mem- 
bers and  the  ladies  accompanying  them  during  the  eve- 
nings, they  were  not  allowed  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
the  business  sessions,  which  were  held  both  in  the  morn- 
ing and  in  the  afternoon  until  the  business  was  com- 
pleted, and  were  promptly  called  to  order  and  regularly 
attended  by  all  the  active  members  who  were  able  to  ob- 
tain leave  of  absence  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  con- 
vention. 


The  officers,  who  were  all  re-elected,  enjoyed  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  membership  in  the  year  just  past,  and 
go  forward  encouraged  to  renew  their  efforts  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Association  in  the  coming  year. 


TUESDAY  MORNING. 

PRESIDENT  RIEBOLDT  called  the  convention  to  order 
at  10  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  October  17,  in  the  Palm  Room 
of  the  Hotel  Walton,  and  introduced  Rev.  Alexander 
Leo,  Who  opened  the  session  with  prayer. 

In  the  absence  of  Howard  B.  French,  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Charles  E.  Tryon  welcomed  the 
Association  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He  said  in  part: 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Charles  E.  Tryon. 

We  are  delighted,  when  people  come  from  other  places, 
to  welcome  them  to  the  world’s  greatest  workshop.  These 


President  Fred.  C.  Rieboldt. 


great  institutions  of  ours  are  here  before  you,  and  in 
your  leisure  time  I hope  you  will  make  the  best  of  the 
things  we  have  to  show. 

I believe  at  this  time  all  trade  conventions  should  be 
held  at  some  seaport  town  in  order  to  convince  people 
that  the  coast  is  just  as  much  the  coast  of  Kansas  City 
and  Denver  as  it  is  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  These 
are  turbulent  times  and  nothing  can  be  accomplished  in 
adequate  preparedness  unless  there  is  close  relationship 
between  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  are  knit  together  by 
bands  of  united  effort  that  cannot  be  torn  asunder.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  a man  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska  take  any 
interest  in  inland  waterways,  for  he  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  them. 
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You  have  Canadian  members.  They  are  our  own  broth- 
ers  as  much  as  people  from  the  West.  Along  the  whole 
border  between  the  two  countries  there  is  not  a single 

Commercially,  we  are  a tremendous  nation.  The  next  five 
years  are  to  be  the  determining  factor  in  the  future,  and 
we  must  impress  upon  every  nation  that  we  are  abso- 
lutely united,  man  to  man.  We  dare  not  in  the  next  five 
years  give  the  impression  that  this  nation  is  not  united 
in.  every  wny. 

As  a layman,  I always  feel  overwhelmed  at  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  of  managing  every  detail  of  our  railroads. 

If  there  is  one  thing  today  we  want  to  develop  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  a spirit  of  co-operation  between 
all  sections  o'f  the  country,  and  that  is  what  conventions 

like  yours  do.  „ , , , , , . 

Mr.  Lewis  moved  a rising  vote  of  thanks,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

President  Rieboldt  next  read  his  annual  address,  as 
follows: — 

Address  by  President  Rieboldt. 


Ladies  and  'Gentlemen  and  Fellow  Members  Maintenance 
of  Way  Master  Painters’  Association 
It  is  highly  appreciated  by  me  to  be  permitted  to  greet 
you  to  the  thirteenth  annual  convention  of.  our  Associa- 
tion. In  the  past  thirteen  years  the  object  of  our  Asso- 
ciation has  been  to  establish  a higher  standard  among  our 
members,  and  With  the  co-operation  of  the  supply  men, 
who  from  year  to  year  have  'made  efforts  to  create  or 
establish  a higher  grade  of  materials,  we  must  admit  that 
the  companies  who  employ  us  have  been  the  greatest  'ben- 
eficaries.  However  this  may  be,  I Shall  endeavor  to  place 
before  you,  in  as  brief  a manner  as  possible,  the  trans- 
actions and  happenings  during  the  past  year,  begging 
pardon  for  any  amissions  and  defects  which  might  occur. 

An  Executive  Committee. 


The  appointing  of  an  Executive  'Committee  at  our  last 
convention,  held  in  'St.  Louis,  has  been  a successful  move, 
and  at  the'saime  time,  in  compliance  'with  our  constitution 
and  by-laws,  I would  therefore  recommend  to  my  successor 
vo  repeat,  bearing  in  mind  when  making  appointments 
location  and  home  of  appointee  for  convenience  sake  in 
attending  the  'Executive  Committee  meetings. 

Your  Executive  Committee  recommend®  that,  in  addition 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  sub -committees  of  three  mem- 
bers to  each  committee  be  appointed,  to  whom  in  turn 
shall  be  alloted  a topic  to  prepare  for  the  next  annual 
convention,  thus  permitting  a greater  number  of  members 
to  participate  in  the  preparation  of  the  program.  The 
mode  of  procedure  can  easily  be  prearranged  by  each  com- 
mittee. The  above  reteomme  nd  at  ion  should  receive  some 

consideration. 

Membership. 

It  is  with  gratification  that  I can  advise  you  of  a sub- 
stantial increase  in  membership  during  'the  past  year, 
mainly  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  your  secretary,  Mr. 
Hager,  and  the  methods  adopted  by  your  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  not 
out  of  place. 

Another  pleasing  incident  I take  pleasure  in  advising  you 
of  is  the  fact,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned,  that 
the  Association  has  not  lost  any  members  due  to  death 
during  the  past  year. 

Discussions. 


In  discussing  questions  on  the  floor  it  is  not  well  for  a 
few  to  monopolize  all  the  time,  thus  barring  the  less  ag- 
gressive, and  it  is  the  chairman's  desire  and  wish  that  when 
passible  the  more  aggressive  members  give  way  to  the  less 
aggressive,  thus  permitting  all  to  take  equal  part  in  the 
discussions.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  only  way  to  make 
the  discussions  a success  at  this  convention  is  for  each 
member  to  feel  tllat  he  is  at  liberty,  and  not  only  that,  but 
that  we  want  everybody  to  get  up  and  speak  freely,  giving 
their  honest  opinions  at  all  times.  If  you  disagree  with 
some  other  master  painter,  or  some  palper  which  has  been 
presented,  why,  get  up  and  tell  us;  we  want  to  pick  things 
to  pieces  and  get  all  the  information  we  can— that  is  the 
making  of  a 'successful  meeting.  I invite  every  member 
to  get  up  and  say  freely  what  he  thinks  about  this  or  that, 
and  in  that  way  we  will  get  the  benefits  of  each  other’s 
views.  I would  like  to  impress  upon  you  that  the  thir- 
teenth annual  convention  will  be  just  what  you  make  it. 
My  hopes  are  that  it  will  be  peerless. 


A Possible  Amalgamation. 

The  question  of  amalgamating  our  Association  with  the 
American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association  has 
been  discussed  in  the  past  year  by  members  of  the  older 
organization,  as  well  as  others  not  connected  with  either 
association,  and  while  we  have  not  been  asked,  as  a body, 
to  consolidate,  I believe  it  not  out  of  place,  if  time  will 
permit,  to  give  this  question  some  consideration.  For  your 


information  can  say  that  the  opinion  is  prevailing  with  a 
great  many  railway  managers  and  maintenance  of  way 
officials  that  there  are  too  many  associations  in  the  field 
covering  practically  the  same  ground. 

Program. 

Our  program  is  an  elaborate  one,  due  to  the  unceasing 
efforts  of  your  Executive  Committee,  and  special  merit  is 
due  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  Mr.  H.  J.  'Barkley. 
Papers  have  been  prepared,  in  all  instances,  by  men  of 
ability  and  knowledge  in  their  respective  vocation,  and  the 
thanks  of  our  Association  to  all  Who  have  given  time  and 
effort  to  help  make  this  convention  a success  will  not  be 
out  of  place.  I therefore  earnestly  solicit  the  combined 
co-operation  of  all  members  and  advise  them  to  be  prompt 
and  attentive  at  all  sessions. 

The  Association’s  hand  of  welcome  is  extended  to  the 
ladies  who  honor  us  with  their  presence  this  morning, 
and  although  they  are  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions,  I invite  them  to  attend  all  our  sessions  if 
other  and  more  important  vocation  is  not  at  hand. 

(I  wish  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  Association  to 
Charles  E.  Tryon,  representative  of  the  Philadelphia  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  I can  assure  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man that,  if  opportunity  offers  itself,  there  is  not  a master 
painter  in  Philadelphia  today  but  who  will  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  and  expound  the  merits  of  Phila- 
delphia commercially  and  otherwise.  The  convention  doors 
will  always  be  open  to  the  officials  of  Philadelphia  and 
citizens  as  well. 

The  Association’s  thanks  are  herewith  extended  to  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Leo,  who  in  prayer  called  down  upon  us 
the  blessings  from  on  high  for  the  successful  termination 
of  the  thirteenth  annual  convention,  and  which  I now 
declare  open  for  the  transaction  of  all  business  provided 
by  the  program  or  which  otherwise  may  properly  come 
up  for  action. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

President  Rieboldt  appointed  Martin  Kane,  H.  B.  Wilson 
and  Vint  'Staub  as  Committee  on  Location  of  Next  Con- 
vention. 

A.  B.  Phelps,  M.  F.  Elbel  and  Ole  Stubstad  as  Committee 
on  President’s  Address. 

James  T.  Lewis,  A.  E1.  Schmidt  and  W.  I.  French  as  the 
Auditing  Committee. 

Secretary  Hager  submitted  the  following  report:— 

Secretary-Treasurer’s  Report. 

Your  secretary  submits  the  following  report:— 


Balance  from  last  year $110.22 

Annual  receipts  332'oi) 


Total  $442.22 

Expenditures  ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ' 353  31 


Balance  cash  on  hand $88.91 

Membership. 

Members  suspended  for  non-payment  of  dues 4 

New  members  since  last  convention 14 

Renewals  3 

Pieces  of  mail  sent  out 3,300 


A motion  to  reimburse  the  president  and  Messrs.  Conrad 
and  Barkley,  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for  money  ex- 
pended for  postage  was  adopted. 

A recess  of  a few  minutes  was  declared  to  enable  the 
members  to  pay  their  dues. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  Leo  P.  Nemzeik, 
chief  chemist,  John  Lucas  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

Preservative  Coatings  for  Iron  and  Steel. 

The  necessity  for  and  the  economy  resulting  from  the 
protection  of  iron  and  steel  by  the  application  of  proper 
inhibitivej  paint  coatings  has  already  been  so  well  estab- 
lished that  there  no  longer  is  need  for  arguments  to  pro- 
mote such  painting.  Engineers  and  master  painters,  too, 
realize  from  experience  the  importance  of  procuring  the 
proper  kind  of  paint  and,  for  their  benefit  and  guidance, 
numerous  practical  tests  on  an  extensive  scale  have  been 
conducted  during  the  last  ten  years.  These  tests  have 
demonstrated  that  some  materials  accelerate  corrosion  and 
that,  therefore,  the  bringing  in  contact  of  them  with  the 
bare  iron  should  be  avoided,  while  other  materials  possess 
inhlbitiive  properties,  and  the  bringing  of  them  in  contact 
with  the  bare  iron  is  actually  desirable  because  they  re- 
tard the  development  of  rusting.  The  Information  obtained 
relates  particularly  to  the  priming  coat — that  is,  the  coat 
that  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  bare  iron  or  steel. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  vehicle  field  is  virtually 
limited  to  linseed  oil,  drier  and  a volatile  consisting  either 
of  turpentine  or  mineral  spirits,  or  both,  the  pigments 
available  for  this  class  of  work  have  been  most  closely 
observed  under  conditions  exactly  similar  to  those  encoun- 
tered by  the  painter  in  every-day  practice. 
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It  has  been  demonstrated  conclusively  that  the  pig-ment 
composition  of  the  priming  coat  for  iron  and  steel  sur- 
faces must  receive  the  most  careful  consideration.  The 
pigment  composition  of  the  succeeding  coats  is  not  quite 
so  important  and  may  vary  according  to  the  color  desired. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  for  finish-coat  work,  a paint  that  is 
satisfactory  over  wood  surfaces  will  be  ifound  equally  satis- 
factory when  applied  on  iron  and  steel.  Economical  prac- 
tice -consists  in  having  two  paints— the  first,  a good  prim- 
ing coat  paint,  possessing  the  necessary  inhibitive  proper- 
ties; and  the  second,  a good  oil  paint  of  the  desired  color 
for  finish-coat  work.  When  three  coats  are  applied,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  (experience  has  shown  the  economy  of 
the  application  of  -three  coats  on  new  work),  the  paint  for 
the  second  coat  may  'be  made  by  mixing  a gallon  of  prim- 
ing coat  paint  and  a gallon  of  finish  coat  paint  and  reduc- 
ing this  mixture  with  a quart  of  turpentine.  This  paint 
will  differ  enough  in  color  from  both  so  -that  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult for  the  painter  to  make  sure  that  the  whole  surface 
has  been  properly  covered. 

The  pigment  red  lead  has  been  used  for  many  years  in 
the  priming  co-a-t  of  paint  for  iron  and  steel.  It  belongs 
to  the  class  of  pigments  previously  referred  to  as  “inhibi- 
tors,” and  its  value  as  a pigment  for  the  -purpose  is  shown 
in  the  following  table,  Which  gives  the  rating  of  the  best 
paints  in  tests  which  were  made  on  the  steel  test  fence  at 
Atlantic  'City,  conducted  by  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials. 

. Report  of  Sub-Committe  IV.  of  Committee  D-I 
on  Inspection  of  Steel  Plates  at  Atlantic  City.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Ma- 
terials, Vol.  XV.,  1915:— 

No.  Average  ratings  of  oil  tests. 


piy 

;ment. 

1910. 

1611. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

9 

Orange  mineral  

8.3 

6.9 

4.0 

3.0 

10 

Ken  lead  

8.7 

S.3 

8.1 

6.3 

4.0 

16 

Natural  graphite  

9.1 

6.8 

6.6 

6.2 

4.0 

17 

Artificial  graphite  

7.1 

5.9 

4.4 

2.6 

0.0 

ol 

American  vermilion  

9.1 

10.0 

9.9 

8.8 

7.5 

oti 

Medium  chrome  yellow 

7.0 

7.7 

6.0 

5.2 

3.5 

39 

Zinc  chromate  

9.4 

9.5 

8.8 

8.0 

4.0 

41 

Chrome  green  

9.8 

9.8 

8.6 

7.6 

5.0 

49 

Zinc  and  lead  chromate 

9.5 

9.7 

9.2 

8.3 

40 

Among  the  pigments  possessing  the  greatest  inhibitive 
properties  is  'basic  lead  chromate,  commonly  known  as 
“American  vermilion.”  This  pigment  sto-o-d  up  the  best 
throughout  the  tests  and  received  a much  higher  rating 
than  any  -other  single  p-igment.  This  fact  alone  establishes 
a value  for  it  far  -in  ex-cess  o-f  red  lead  or  similar  pigments. 

No  doubt  the  cost  per  pound  of  basic  lead  chromate,  com- 
pared with  that  of  red  lead,  has  been  the  cause  in  the  past 
-for  a lack  of  effort  -on  the  part  of  the  paint  manufacturers 
to  introduce  its  use  and,  hence,  a lack  of  interest  in  its 
merits  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  of  this  class  of  paint. 
Basic  lead  c-hromate,  however,  possesses  inherent  physical 
properties  which  actually  return  a less  costly  paint  -than 
red  lead  and,  at  the  same  time,  a paint  made  with  it  has 
a number  of  advantages  over  red  lead  in  addition  to 
superior  inhibitive  qualities. 

A basic  lead  chromate  paint  of  proper  consistency  and 
possessing  better  hiding  qualities  than  a red  lead  paint 
of  similar  consistency  weighs  only  one-half  as  much  to  the 
gallon.  This  -fact  is  responsible  for  the  lesser  cost.  Yet, 
a gallon  of  such  paint  will  cover  even  a little  -more  surface 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  it  will  spread  o-ver  a greater 
area  than  a gallon  of  red  lead  paint. 

The  basic  lead  chromate  paint  possesses  much  better 
keeping  properties.  The  paint  will  keep  indefinitely  in  the 
can  in  ready-mixed  form,  whereas,  a straight  red  lead  paint 
will  settle  out  quickly  on  standing.  Red  lead,  in  paste 
form,  has  a tendency  to  harden  in  the  container  on  stand- 
ing for  six  months  to  eight  months,  and  frequently  hard- 
ening develops  even  in  a shorter  period  of  time.  When 
red  lead  is  mixed  ready  -for  use  settling  out  takes  place, 
so  that  the  paint  must  be  stirred  -constantly,  otherwise  the 
coating  will  not  be  of  uniform  thickness. 

The  basic  lead  chromate  paint  produces  a more  uniformly 
satisfactory  coating.  There  is  no  tendency  to  sag  or  run 
on  perpendicular  surfaces  as  is  very  frequently  the  case 
with  red  lead  paints,  especially  if  the  reductions  are  not 
exactly  right  or  the  paint  has  not  been  kept  well  stirred. 
Sagging  or  running  will  not  develop  with  the  basic  lead 
chromate  paint,  even  if  it  is  reduced  -more  -than  it  should 
be  in  order  to  Obtain  the  best  brushing-out  consistency. 

T8he  color  of  the  basic  lead  chromate  paint  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  lighter  shades  of  -red  lead. 

Eoo-king  at  the  proposition  from  the  point  of  view  of 
eoonomy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  basic  lead  chrOma-te 
straight,  but  the  pigment  can  toe  extended  with  25  per  cent, 
of  a chemically  inactive  pigment,  such  as  magnesium 
silicate,  commonly  known  as  “asbestine.”  ISuch  a palmt 
still  -has  hiding  and  spreading  qualities  equal  to  straight 
red  lead  paint,  and  the  inhibitive  qualities  have  not  been 
Impaired. 

Engineers  and  master  painters  will  find  It  to  -their  ad- 


vantage to  give  basic  lead  chromate  paint  for  priming 
coat  a thorough  trial  in  comparison  with  straight  red  lead 
to  convince  themselves,  first  of  all,  that  it  is  a more  eco- 
nomical paint  to  use;  secondly,  that  its  physical  properties 
make  it  a more  desirable  material  than  red  lead  because  of 
its  better  keeping  properties,  better  working  qualities, 
better  hiding,  and  lastly — what  time  will  substantiate — that 
its  inhibitive  qualities  are  sufficiently  better,  even  if  all  its 
other  advantages  are  nof  considered,  to  make  worth  while 
the  adoption  of  the  basic  lead  chromate  paint  for  all  prim- 
ing coat  work  on  iron  and  steel. 

A satisfactory  basic  lead  chromate  paint  should  conform 
to  the  following  specifications: — 

(1.)  The  pigment  should  consist  of  75  per  cent,  basic  lead 
chromate  and  25  per  cent,  chemically  inert  pigment,  such 
as  asbestine. 

(2.)  The  vehicle  should  consist  of  90  per  cent,  pure  linseed 
oil  and  10  per  cent,  combined  volatile  and  drier. 

(3.)  The  paint  should  weigh  twelve  and  a half  pounds 
to  the)  gallon. 

A paint  complying  with  the  above  requirements  possesses 
good  consistency  and  excellent  brushing-out  qualities,  and 
is  sufficiently  heavy  so  that  it  can  be  reduced  with  a small 
quantity  of  volatile  for  surfaces  which  may  make  such  pro- 
cedure necessary. 

Mr.  Nemzek,  in  reply  to  a question,  said  basic  lead  chro- 
mate wras  about  twice  the  cost  of  red  lead,  but  its  lighter 
weight  reduced  the  cost  per  gallon. 

M.  F.  E-bel  said  he  would  prefer  a paint  in  paste  form 
to  one  that  is  ready  mixed,  because  the  conditions  of  each 
job  differ. 

Mr.  Phelps  asked  what  basic  lead  chromate  is. 

Mr.  Nemzek  said  red  lead  is  a lead  oxide,  whereas  basic 
lead  chromate  is  formed  by  treating  neutral  lead  chromate 
with  an  alkali,  converting  it  into  basic  chromate  or  chrome 
red  (Pb2  Cr  Os).  The  neutral  chromate  is  formed  by  pre- 
cipitation from  a solution  to  potassium  bichromate  to  a 
solution  of  a lead  salt. 

With  regard  to  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Ebel  about  mixing 
the  paint  on  the  job  to  suit  the  conditions,  a basic  lead 
chromate  paint  has  been  formulated  to  take  care  of  almost 
any  kind  of  iron  surface,  but  on  a very  rough  job  it  can 
be  reduced  with  turpentine  to  make  it  thin  enough  to 
work  into  the  rough  surfaces.  It  is  an  American  vermilion. 

The  question  was  asked  by  Mr.  Bird  whether  such  a paint 
would  stand  locomotive  fumes. 

Mr.  Nemzek  said  it  had  been  tried  under  different  condi- 
tions, and  the  city  of  Philadelphia  had  adopted  it  for  all 
city  bridges.  The  results  in  every  case  show  that  it  is 
equal  or  superior  to  red  lead  or  any  other  material  now 
used. 

H.  -B.  Wilson  said  he  knew  of  nothing  that  would  stand 
these  locomotive  fumes. 

Mr.  Nemzek  said  that  when  these  fumes  are  very  severe 
you  would  have  to  get  something  like  an  asphalt  paint. 

iMr.  Etoel  stated  he  had  ifound  nothing  that  would  stand 
the  engine  blast.  In  an  engine  house  they  had  to  coat  the 
girders  above  the  engine  stacks  every  few  weeks,  and  even 
then  the  paint  would  not  stand. 

Mr.  Brown  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  addition 
to  the  action  of  the  gases  from  the  locomotive  stacks, 
which  is  a chemical  action,  there  is  a sandblast  effect, 
ca-used  by  the  sharp  cinders  that  are  forced  out  by  the 
draught  of  the  locomotive  when  starting,  -that  cut  the  paint 
away,  leaving  the  bare  metal  exposed  to  the  corrosive 
effect  of  these  gases.  There  is  no  paint  that  can  be  made 
which  will  withstand  this  sandblast  action  if  the  bridge 
or  girder  is  not  more  than  three  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
stack.  This  is  easy  to  understand  when  we  think  that  a 
sandblast  is  used  for  cleaning  paint  from  cars  before  re- 
painting. In  many  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
protect  the  lower  members  of  overhead  bridges  by  wood 
or  other  material  that  can  toe  interposed  as  a shield  against 
this  sandblast  action  and  which  can  toe  readily  replaced. 
You  will  notice  this  especially  at  points  -where  the  locomo- 
tives stand  under  the  bridge,  as  in  the, case  of  a highway 
bridge  at  one  end  of  a station  platform,  for  this  cutting 
action  is  always  more  intense  just  as  the  locomotive  is 
starting. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Sabin,  chemist  of  the  National  Lead  Company, 
agreed  w-ith  Mr.  Brown  in  regard  to  the  sandblast,  and 
said  they  are  now  protecting  these  bridges  with  cement. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  paint  is  sandblasted  off  before 
It  gets  a chance  to  dry.  Lead  is  a metal.  Chromium  is  an 
elementary  substance  that  occurs  in  the  rocks  in  connec- 
tion with  iron.  By  treating  the  mineral  they  get  chromate 
of  soda  or  potash.  The  first  large  chromate  plant  was  in 
this  city.  The  bichromate  of  potash  or  soda  has  twice 
as  much  chromium.  It  has  been  used  as  a valuable  mate- 
rial for  making  compound.  Some  of  these  are  green  and 
some  are  yellow.  Chrome  yellow  Is  made  by  dissolving 
lead  in  acetic  acid.  Add  a solution  of  chromium  to  it  and 
you  precipitate  out  chromate  of  lead-chrome  yellow.  By 
making  it  in  a certain  way  so  it  has  more  lead  in  it  than 
chrome  yellow,  you  get  basic  chromate  of  lead.  The  term 
American  vermilion  Is  also  applied  to  pigments  made  with 
coal-tar  dyes.  Orange  mineral  Is  made  by  roasting  white 
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lead.  Litharge  is  also  an  oxide  of  lead.  Red  lead  is  made 
by  heating  powdered  lead  or  white  lead  in  a furnace.  First 
you  get  litharge,  then  you  get  red  lead.  Orange  mineral 
was  used  to  precipitate  coal-tar  colors  to  get  brilliant  reds. 
The  only  difference  between  orange  mineral  and  red.  lead 
is  the  color  and  the  structure  or  grain.  American  vermilion 
is  redder  in  color,  but  it  is  of  a different  composition  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  the  chromium.  Mir.  Nemzeks 
point  is  that  the  chromium  gives  an  added  protective  value. 
Our  company  makes  chromate  of  lead  as  'well  as  red  lead, 
but  our  -tests  would  seem  to  Show  no  special  advantage 
over  the  red  lead.  It  is  not  correct  to-  say  the  Atlantic 
City  tests  were  made  by  the  American  ’Society  for  Testing 
Materials.  At  Atlantic  City'  all  the  tests  failed  after  four 
or  five  years,  but  at  the  Havre  do  Grace  Bridge,  where  the 
tests  were  conducted  from  beginning  to  end  by  the  Ameri- 
can 'Society  for  Testing  'Material®,  some  of  'them  remained 
in  good  condition  for  eight  years.  As  red  lead  is  now 
made  (98  per  cent,  pure)  it  will  remain  in  good  condition 
in  paste  form  for  three  or  four  years.  'Committee  D 1 
voted  that  the  tests  showed  no  connection,  between  the  field 
tests  made  with  pigments  ground  in  oil  and  those  with  the 
same  pigments  ground  in  water,  and  that  the  committee’s 
tests  did  not  show  that  the  pigments  accelerated  corrosion 
when  ground  in  oil,  as  has  been  stated.  The  question  is 
not  yet  finally  settled  and  different  experiments  have 
shown  different  result®.  In  the  paint  business  there  is 
nothing  like  trying  things  out. 

H.  A.  Gardner  said  Mr.  Sabin  had  talked  like  a sales- 
man instead  of  as  a scientist.  The  red  lead  supplied  by  his 
concern  had  failed  in  three  years.  The  tests  referred  to 
were  designed  by  G.  W.  Thompson,  of  the  National  Lead 
Company,  and  he  regretted  that  Mr,  iSaJbin  had  seen  fit  to 
criticize  them. 

Mr.  Phelps  moved  that  it  is  thei  sense  of  this  Associa- 
tion that  all  portions  of  bridges  that  are  subjected  to 
the  exhaust  of  locomotives  underneath,  owing  to  the  fail- 
ure of  all  known  paints,  should  be  constructed  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  or  be  protected  by  being  entirely  con- 
creted in. 

H.  B.  Wilson  asked  what  the  cement  should  be  com- 
posed of. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  after  which  the  morning 
session  adjourned. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President  Rieboldt  called  the  convention  to  order  at  2.15 
p.  m.  and  introduced  H.  A.  Gardner,  assistant  director. 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  Washington,  D.  C.  who 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  some  of  the  modern  de- 
velopments in  paint  research. 

Lecture  by  H.  A.  Gardner. 

Mr.  Gardner  showed  slides  giving  illustrations  of  the 
plants  from  which  we  obtain  cottonseed  oil,  sunflower 
oil.  Chinese  wood  oil  and  Iumbang  or  kukui  oil.  Of  the 
last  named  he  showed  the  tree  and  the  fruit,  which  con- 
tains one  nut,  or  seed,  like  a large  walnut.  Between  the 
two  halves  or  kernels  of  the  nut  is  a thin  section,  which 
is  difficult  to  get  apart.  These  kernels  adhere  very 
tenaciously  to  the  shell.  In  the  Philippines  it  takes  two 
men  three  days  to  pick  out  a bushel  of  nuts.  In  our 
laboratory,  we  crushed  the  nuts  in  an  ore  crusher  and 
then  hired  colored  boys  to  pick  out  the  seeds.  The  meat 
from  the  nuts  was  then  put  under  40,000  pounds  pres- 
sure and  the  oil  ran  out  almost  water  white.  The  nuts 
contain  50  per  cent,  of  oil.  The  press  cake  has  a high 
fertilizing  value.  It  is  full  of  potash  and  nitrogen.  The 
Iumbang  oil  industry  should  be  started  up  in  the  Philip- 
pines and  Hawaii. 

During  the  last  six  years  we  have  had  a number  of 
panels  painted  and  exposed  showing  tests  of  different 
oils,  using  in  each  case  a lead  and  zinc  pigment.  Boiled 
linseed  oil  is  not  so  goiol  on  a wooden  surface  als  raw 
linseed  oil.  A test  of  50  per  cent,  linseed  oil  and  50  per 
cent,  soya  bean  oil  has  given  very  good  results. 

On  cement  and  iron  surfaces,  Chinese  wood  oil  or  tung 
oil  has  given  very  good  results,  but  not  on  wood. 

Perilla  oil  comes  from  a seed  that  is  high  in  drying 
value  and  wonderful  in  its  properties.  It  has  given  very 
good  results  in  the  manufactures  of  linoleum. 

Mr.  Gardner  then  touched  briefly  on  the  value  of  paints 
and  varnishes  as  fire  resisting  materials. 

Speaking  of  red  lead  he  said  he  had  obtained  the  best 
results  from  red  lead  paint  containing  85  per  cent,  red 
lead  and  15  per  cent,  litharge. 

He  said  that  while  silica  graphite  paint  is  good  for  the 
final  coats  over  a priming  of  red  lead  (the  natural  graphite 
showing  good  results  under  these  conditions),  the  arti- 
ficial graphite  gave  very  poor  results. 

Mr.  Gardner  next  showed  several  slides  illustrating 
experiments  that  had  been  made  by  the  institute  to  de- 
termine the  relative  reflecting  value  of  different  paints 
and  also  their  heat  absorption  values,  demonstrating  that 
light  colors  reflected  a greater  proportion  of  the  light, 
but  that  more  light  was  reflected  from  a surface  painted 


with  a semi-gloss  paint  than  from  one  which  has  a high 
gloss.  He  also  showed  that  dark  colors  absorbed  more 
heat  than  light  colors. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Gardner  spoke  of  the  relative  hiding 
power  of  different  pigments,  which  he  said  depends  on 
the  fineness,  refractive  index  and  oil  absorption. 

If  a paint  pigment  were  composed  of  particles  of  suf- 
ficient size,  it  would  be  more  or  legs  transparent,  since 
ail  such  products  allow  the  light  to  be  transmitted  in 
varying  amounts.  But  if  a pigment  is  broken  down  and 
powdered,  the  finely  divided  particles  reflect  the  light  in 
all  directions  and  only  a small  amount  of  light  is  trans- 
mitted and  the  powdered  substance  appears  opaque. 
Hence  opacity  or  covering  ability  in  general,  increases 
with  fineness  of  division.  With  some  pigments,  produced 
by  the  fume  process,  there  may  be  a point  beyond  which 
increasing  fineness  may  result  in  a lowering  of  opacity. 

The  refractive  index  of  a pigment  determines  the 
amount  of  light  that  will  be  transmitted  by  it.  The 
higher  the  refractive  index,  the  greater  the  reflection  and 
consequent  hiding  power.  A layer  of  white  lead  will  re- 
flect more  light  than  a layer  of  finely  ground  silica,  since 
the  refractive  index  of  the  lead  is  higher  than  that  of 
silica.  When  either  of  these  pigments  is  ground  in  water, 
the  same  thing  holds  true,  but  both  are  less  opaque  than 
in  the  dry  form,  because  water  has  a higher  refractive 
index  than  air.  As  the  refractive  index  of  the  vehicle 
approaches  that  of  the  pigment,  the  opacity  diminishes; 
an  optical  condition,  produced  by  the  film  around  the 
particles,  allowing  the  passage  of  light,  thus  decreasing 
the  reflection.  When  turpentine  is  used  as  a vehicle,  the 
two  pigments  referred  to  still  show  the  same  relative 
hiding  power,  but  both  are  less  opaque  than  when  ground 
in  water,  since  turpentine  is  more  highly  refractive  than 
water.  When  linseed  oil  is  used  as  a medium,  still  less 
opacity  is  shown  by  the  resulting  paints,  as  linseed  oil 
has  a greater  refractive  index  than  turpentine.  The 
silica  paint  will  now  he  practically  transparent,  since  the 
refractive  indexes  of  silica  and  linseed  oil  are  substan- 
tially the  same.  The  lead  paint  will  be  opaque,  since  white 
lead  has  a greater  refractive  index  than  that  of  the  oil. 

Opacity  increases-  inversely  with  the  amount  of  oil  ab- 
sorbed by  the  pigment,  which  is  shown  by  comparing 
the  hiding  power  of  lead  and  zinc  whites.  These  pig- 
ments. which  have  substantially  the  same  refractive  in- 
dex, should  theoretically  hide  equally,  but  as  a matter 
of  fact,  a workable  lead  paint  will  have  greater  hiding 
power,  since  it  may  he  produced  by  grinding  70  parts 
of  lead  in  thirty  parts  of  oil,  while  a workable  zinc  paint 
will  contain  50  parts  of  zinc  and  50  parts  of  oil.  More 
light  will  pass  through  the  zinc  paint  on  account  of  the 
greater  proportion  of  oil  which  it  contains,  which  ac- 
counts for  the  difference  in  hidng  power  of  the  two  paints. 

Some  tests  recently  conducted  by  Mr.  Gardner  were 
quoted  to  show  the  relative  refractive  index  of  different 
pigmnts,  some  of  them  being  given  in  the  following  table: 


Quartz,  silica  1.55 

Barium  sulphate  1.6 

Zinc  oxide  1.9 

Basic  carbonate  white  lead 2.0 

Basic  sulphate  white  lead 2.0 

Zinc  sulphide  2.2  to  2.37 


H.  B.  Wilson  said  that  in  his  experience  an  85  per  cent, 
litharge  settled  so  rapidly  in  the  pot  that  it  cannot  be 
spread  readily,  while  the  purer  red  lead  spreads  better, 
because  it  remains  in  suspension  better. 

Prof.  Sabin  said  that  his  company  makes  more  85  per 
cent,  red  lead  than  any  other.  Any  company  can  manu- 
facture pure  red  lead  if  they  put  in  the  plant.  The  process 
is  not  patented  and  there  is  no  secret  about  It.  The  Nor- 
folk & Western  Railway  had  made  a contract  with  the 
Acme  White  Lead  Company  for  93  per  cent,  red  lead.  They 
recently  had  bought  10,000  pounds  of  98  per  cent,  red  lead, 
for  what  purpose  he  did  not  know.  The  navy  and  army 
specifications  call  for  not  less  than  94  per  cent,  red  lead. 
When  it  comes  to  resisting  water,  the  most  important 
thing  is  to  get  a lot  of  pigment  in  your  oil,  and  there  is 
something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  using  litharge  under 
such  conditions.  In  a Massachusetts  case,  where  they 
use  red  lead  for  painting  water  tanks,  they  make  a paint 
with  38  pounds  of  pigment  to  a gallon  of  oil,  using  pure 
red  lead,  to  which  they  add  33  per  cent,  of  dry  litharge. 
It  is  important  to  have  as  much  pigment  as  the  oil 
will  carry  to  insure  the  best  results  in  painting  a tank 
which  contains  water  or  a vessel  of  other  metal  surface 
subjected  to  the  continuous  action  of  water.  In  the  Massa- 
chusetts case,  they  thought  that  they  obtained  better  re- 
sults by  mixing  litharge  with  as  pure  a red  lead  as  they 
could  get  by  using  a red  lead  containing  a high  percentage 
of  litharge.  He  was  unable  to  say.  however,  wh^fher  this 
was  the  fact  or  not. 

The  following  paper,  written  by  H.  J.  Barkley,  Carbon- 
dale.  111.,  was  read: — 

Application  of  Fire  Resisting  Paint. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  man  on  the  job.  fire-resisting 
paints-  are  of  more  value  than  the  average  person  is  will- 
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ing  to  admit  at  first  thought.  The  writer  recalls  a shingle 
roof  on  the  pump  house  at  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa,  several  years 
ago,  which,  in  dry  weather,  was  continually  catching  on 
fire.  A slate  or  sheet  metal  roof  was  recommended  which, 
at  the  time,  it  seemed  that  the  cost  did  not  justify,  but 
we  proved  that  two  coats  of  mineral  linseed  oil  paint, 
the  last  one  heavily  sanded,  completely  stopped  the  trouble. 

Generally  speaking,  fire-resisting  paints  are  divided  into 
two  general  classes,  one  with  coal-tar  base  and  the  other 
linseed  oil  base,  and  a class  by  itself  is  the  so-called 
“water  glass’’  and  common  whitewash,  which  was  for 
years  put  on  the  insides  of  covered  wooden  bridges,  which 
type  of  bridge  has  almost  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  railroad 
painters  are  not  sorry. 

The  'St.  Louis  Division  has  a large  number  of  open  deck 
wooden  trestles  on  branch  lines,  which  we  started  to  coat 
with  fire-resisting  paint  in  1013.  Both  types  of  paint  have 
been  used  since,  and  I wish  to  say  that  we  have  not  lost 
a single  dollar  by  fire  on  any  of  the  structures  so  treated 
since,  and  previous  to  that  time  fires  on  such  structures 
were  frequent,  causing  a loss  in  time,  traffic  and  money. 

We  have  found  the  best  tool  to  be  a half-worn  4-inch 
wall  brush,  made  into  a hatchet  brush  with  a diagonal 
handle  about  four  feet  long.  The  coal-tar  product  has  of 
course  to  be  heated,  which  is  done  in  a 50-gallon  iron  kettle 
on  the  bank  end  of  the  bridge.  Only  the  top  and  two  sides 
of  the  guardrail  and  ties  are  coated,  the  tops  of  stringers 
and  caps  and  subsills,  where  they  are  not  covered  with 
sheet  metal,  and  after  a three  years’  trial  we  find  that  both 
types  of  paint  have  their  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
both  as  to  covering  capacity,  permanency  and  to  actual 
fire-resisting  qualities,  for  which  we  have  tested  both  in 
several  ways. 

Generally  speaking,  one  gallon  is  figured  for  every  four 
lineal  feet  of  bridge.  The  temperature  will  affect  the 
amount  of  material  to  some  extent,  also  the  size  of  the 
ties  and  whether  they  are  surfaced  or  not. 

The  term  “fireproof’’  is  often  misused  for  the  words 
“fire-resisting,’’  which  is  misleading,  and  H wish  to  quote 
the  (government  report: — “That  there  is  no  known  way  of 
making  wood  absolutely  fireproof,”  but" it  is  a fact  that  we 
can  reduce  the  fire  hazard  to  a great  extent,  as  has  been 
proven  by  demonstrations  and  by  actual  use.  The  results 
show  for  themselves  and  cannot  be  denied.  We  know 
absolutely  that  coals  of  fire  from  a locomotive  ash  pan 
have  caused  countless  fires,  and  we  also  know  that  we  can 
stop  that  kind  of  loss,  but  that  a heavy  timber  structure 
in  flames  is  another  proposition,  and  is  seldom  met  with. 
In  other  words,  fire-resisting  paints  seem  to  be  a preven- 
tative rather  than  a cure. 

It  is  my  prediction  that  a greater  amount  of  fire-resist- 
ing paints  will  be  used  in  the  future  on  timber  bridges, 
coal  chutes  and  like  structures,  not  only  on  railroads  but 
in  factories  and  the  home;  also  that  such  a paint  covers 
and  protects  structures  not  ordinarily  protected  by  insur- 
ance, which  to  my  mind  means  a more  extensive  use  of 
such  products. 

Mr.  Ebel  said  they  had  a wooden  bridge  that  was  con- 
tinually catching  fire.  He  was  called  on  to  whitewash  it. 
On  one  portion  they  used  salt  and  fish  brine  in  the  white- 
wash; on  the  other  part  they  had  put  sulphate  of  zinc  in 
while  the  lime  was  slaking,  and  these  practically  pre- 
vented fire.  The  lime  wash,  with  sulphate  of  zinc,  was 
also  water  resisting.  The  whitewash  was  put  on’  very 
heavy. 

W.  A.  Clapp,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  read  the  following 
paper;— 

Fire  Resisting  Paints. 

I am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  address  the  members 
of  this  Association  on  fire-resisting  paints.  I am  not  qual- 
ified to  deal  with  this  subject  further  than  to  show  you 
What  has  been  done  to  secure  greater  safety  and  economy 
with  the  use  of  one  of  these  paints. 

Your  object  in  inviting  me  to  talk  to  you  upon  this  sub- 
ject Is  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  regarding  the  use  and 
value  of  fire-resisting  paints,  and  what  I say  to  you  at 
this  time  should  be  that  which  Is  capable  of  being  proven 
beyond  a doubt.  If  a man  comes  to  you  saying  that  a cer- 
tain article  will  perform  certain  things,  the  first  question 
you  ask  is,  Where  has  this  (been  done,  and  by  whom? 

If  he  Is  able  to  tell  you  this,  then  you  are  in  a position 
to  lock  the  matter  up  and  determine  whether  or  no  his 
statements  are  correct.  Therefore,  it  Ibehoove®  me  to  make 
only  such  statements  as  each  and  every  member  of  this 
Association  will  be  able  to  verify  for  himself. 

This  seems  to  call  for  a brief  history  of  what  has  been 
done  on  many  of  the  railroads  with  fire-resisting  paint. 

If  you  will  allow  me  the  diversion.  I will  tell  you  that 
some  twenty  years  ago  I was  spending  my  spare  time  in 
an  effort  to  find  a satisfactory  paint  or  preservative  for 
shingled  roofs.  My  experience  with  such  materials  as  I 
had  bought  or  seen  used  showed  me  the  need  of  something 
different  for  this  purpose.  My  aim  was  to  get  the  material 
that  would  act  as  a perfect  filler  to  the  wood  and  not  form 
a dam  at  the  butt  of  each  course  of  shingles,  which  tends 
to  hasten  decay.  It  required  two  or  three  years  to  find 


what  I wanted,  and  then  I commenced  the  use  of  this  paint 
on  shingled  roofs. 

During  190?  and  1903  I covered  practically  all  of  the 

ma?Jri*1  r00fs  the  N‘  Y-  N.  H.  & H.  R.  R.  with  this 
material,  something  over  1,000  buildings  in  all,  and  this  was 

^lUSe„ofdh'-S  material  for  railroads.  Next  followed 
h«n,n^?-n^  Maine  where  nearly  seven  carloads  have 
™ ?fled  roofs  ^ decks  of  timber  trestles 
term?  in  The  Maine  Central  followed,  using  this  ma- 
terial  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Boston  & Maine.  Some 

^howi1n5ereStm^  thl,ngs  have  happened  on  these  two  roads 
showing  very  clearly  the  value  of  this  material,  both  as  a 

Boc;tontaJ dA?t- and  <SS  ■ a breservative  for  the  timber.  One 
nn«  r,?  ft  ^aine  official  made  the  following  statement  at 
and  -RniPv  conventi?ns  of  the  American  Railway  Bridge 
hvd-,n  fid  ^ Association.  He  was  called  out  one  night 

h?riched  htL6XKed^ 

interrupt  traffic  damage  was  not  great  enough  to 

5SSS  A*  SX! 

was  given  one  coat  of  fi™  sningie  roof.  This  roof 
following  Jo  ye^s\%eTtZlS%T  f°r  the 

apply  a second  coat  when  n^essSy.  ^ ^ S01U8  t0 

era!  h und  rect  feet  Yon  - &a  n t ^th  cr  6 ^.timber  trestle  sev- 
twice  in  the  month  May  S6t  on  fire 

enough  to  require  considerable  ftres  was  bad 

SstaagtCth1tU\r6SerwaURmed'  The 

Paint  and  they  have  had 

trestlf 

Commissioners,  then  inVPrce0  a^cPn^0^  °f  ’?ailway 
compelled  to  protect  qnnh  e+ff.’/.*1  Canadian  roads  were 

detecting  KjrteJl  ftotetd^  a 

of  fire  resisting  paint  were  arranged *enes  of  tests 
way  Commissioners  and  railroaif  Phe  ^°ard  of  Ratl- 
in the  Board  of  Railwav  rnmml0-fflciaJs’  ,which  resulted 
of  fire  resisting  paint  a,  ?^L,?n6r«S  allowing  the  use 
structures,  and  at  the  same  PiPeS  Prot®ctln£r  those 
vised  order  that  if  a fn-o  tIme’.  stating  in  their  re- 

be  equal  to  the  product  they  had  testoV^h  US,^d'  11  must 
up  this  order,  you  will  find  Should  y°u  look 

Paint,”  a term  S we  never  u^  Say  'lflre  proo£ 

paint  can  be  absolutely  firp  ®.ievin&  that  no  oil 

Canadian  Pacific  have  ^used  morP'thf mC®-  that  time  the 
this  material,  and  many  of  thT  oth  ? carIoads  of 

using- it  in  smaller  quantities  th  Canadlan  roads  are 

pr”e%a,?v"Tuaali°K?  £!”*•  “4  *>  ««.,  «ha,  ,h. 

Chicago  Great  Western,  after  exhaustive  tests 
adopted  this  method  of  protecting  their  timber  struc- 
tures and  wooden  decks  of  steel  structures.  The  chief 
engineer  of  that  road  has  always  shown  his  willingness 
to  tell  other  railroad  men  what  he  knows  of  thiT™ 
ferial.  They  have  used,  since  1911,  more  toan  Se^  car' 
loads,  and  so  far  as  I know,  all  on  timber  structures  and 
wooden  decks  It  was  on  this  road  that  an  unexpected 
and  remarkable  test  occurred.  A locomotive  on  the  Chi 
cage  Great  Western,  with  its  ash  pan  in  bad  order  sei 
two  timber  trestles  on  fire,  ran  over  the  next  one  which 
was  covered  with  fire  resisting  paint  leaving  a heavv 
deposit  of  coals  without  firing  it  passed  on  and  set  on 
fire  the  next  three  structures.  Some  of  these  fires  de” 
stroyed  bents,  wnich  had  to  be  replaced  before  traffic 
could  be  resumed.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  anythin e 
more  convincing  regarding  the  value  of  an  effective  fl"! 
resisting  paint.  We  had  expected  that  there  would  bl 
some  fires  before  this  upon  structures  where  this  paint 
had  been  used.  That  is  that  such  fire  mffht  "tart  in 
some  spot  where  the  workmanship  had  been  faultv  but 
it  was  not  until  this  past  summer  that  such  a thins- ’hap 
pened  when  the  Chicago  Great  Western  reported  twS  such 
fires.  An  investigation  conducted  by  their  engineering 
department  and  myself  resulted  so  greatlv  In  favor  of  fire 
resisting  paint  that  another  carload  was  ordered  deliv 
ered  and  paid  for  during  the  past  month 
The  Pennsylvania  have  been  large  users  also  the  C 
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B.  & Q.  The  Illinois  Central  have  applied  nearly  four 
carloads.  The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & St.  Paul,  Missouri 
Pacific,  M.,  K.  & T.,  Chesapeake  & Ohio,  C.,  C.,  C.  & St.  L. 
are  all  constant  users  of  fire  resisting  paint,  and  the  Mo- 
bile & Ohio  have  applied  nearly  two  carloads  this  year. 
There  has  been,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  one  case  where 
a railroad  had  the  slightest  reason  to  be  disappointed 
in  this  paint.  Our  instructions  call  for  the  paint  to  be 
applied  hot.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it 
should  be  boiled,  but,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  it  should  be  heated  enough  to  make  it  spread  freely 
and  penertate  the  wood  to  the  maximum  amount;  there- 
fore, it  has  always  been  the  practice  to  discourage  an 
effort  to  apply  it  to  overhead  or  highway  bridges. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  the  Baltimore  & Ohio 
ordered  thirty  barrels  and  we  supposed  it  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  timber  work  on  the  right  of  way,  the  same  as 
other  railroads  were  doing.  Later,  we  learned  that  the 
entire  amount  was  put  on  overhead  highway  bridges.  It 
has  always  been  a source  of  wonder  to  us  that  they  could 
secure  men  to  apply  the  heated  paint  overhead.  If  there 
are  any  Baltimore  & Ohio  men  present,  I hope  some  one 
of  them  knows  of  this  case  and  that  he  will  favor  us 
with  his  account  of  it.  One  of  these  structures  burned 
and  they  said  there  wasn’t  enough  of  it  left  to  fill  a 
wheelbarrow.  But,  as  yet,  I have  been  unable  to  find 
anyone  who  knew  just  how  the  fire  started  and  but  one 
man  who  would  express  an  opinion.  This  man’s  name  I’ll 
not  mention,  but  it  was  his  opinion,  and  he  stood  in  the 
best  position  of  anyone  to  know,  that  it  must  have  been 
due  to  imperfect  work  with  the  paint.  It  seems  reason- 
able that  it  would  be  well  nigh  impossible  to  cover  all 
cracks  and  crevices  with  a brush,  using  hot  paint  over- 
head. These  three  fires  simply  go  to  prove  that  when  an 
effective  fire  resisting  paint  is  applied,  according  to  in- 
structions and  on  places  where  recommended,  100  per 
cent,  efficiency  is  obtained. 

There  are  some  good  fire  resisting  paints  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  there  are  some  that  are  not  good.  If  any  of  you 
want  the  opinions  of  any  railroad  officials  on  most  any 
line  of  this  country  and  Canada,  regarding  the  value  of 
fire  resisting  paint,  both  as  a preventative  of  fire  and  as 
a preservative  for  the  timber,  if  you  will  write  us,  we 
will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  you  with  as  many  names 
of  users  of  such  paint  as  you  wish,  from  chief  engineers 
to  bridge  and  building  officials. 

I thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  Wilson  asked  if  any  ill  effects  came  to  the  men. 

Mr.  Clapp  replied  that  one  man  had  complained  that  he 
could  not  keep  his  men  out  of  the  hospital,  but  he  re- 
fused to  allow  Mr.  Clapp  to  show  how  to  use  the  paint. 
It  can  be  removed  from  the  hands  by  grease.  We  have 
been  trying  to  get  a spraying  machine  to  handle  the  paint, 
but  cannot  get  one. 

Mr.  Jones  asked  whether  it  would  work  over  creosote. 

Mr.  Clapp  replied  that  it  would. 

Mr.  Wilson  asked  if  it  could  be  applied  in  damp  weather. 

Mr.  Clapp  replied  it  was  not  desirable  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Ebel  said  that  at  one  time  they  coated  the  bottom 
of  fence  posts  and  found  they  rotted  quicker  than  if  the 
bottom  were  left  bare. 

Mr.  Clapp  said  that  if  timber  is  creosoted  just  above 
and  below  the  ground  line,  it  will  answer  as  well  or  bet- 
ter than  creosoting  the  whole  length. 

Mr.  Elbel  said  that  a number  of  years  ago  he  had  an 
experience  applying  a fire  resisting  paint  hot,  and  while 
three  of  the  men  got  under  the  weather,  the  fourth  man 
was  so  seriously  affected  that  they  did  not  think  they 
would  get  him  home. 

Mr.  Clapp  said  this  did  not  apply  to  his  material.  He 
spoke  of  some  special  shaped  brushes  that  saved  labor. 

A paper  by  G.  F.  Johnston,  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  was 
read  by  Mr.  Brown,  as  follows:— 

How  to  Prevent  Fire  By  the  Use  of  Fire-Resistant 
Paints. 

In  1895,  just  twenty-one  years  ago,  the  thought  occurred 
to  a young  business  men  who  became  interested  in  paints 
that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  manufacture  a paint 
which  would  do  any  and  all  things  that  any  good  paint 
would  do  and  at  the  same  tiime  afford  a positive  and 
permanent  protection  from  the  spread  of  fire.  He  com- 
menced making  some  experiments  with  the  idea  that  per- 
haps in  a few  weeks  or  months  he  might  be  able  to  secure 
something  of  this  kind.  In  looking  over  the  field  he  found 
that  there  was  nbthing  on  the  market  like  it,  or  that  was 
even  Claimed  to  be  successfully  fire  resistant,  but  believ- 
ing that  it  could  be  accomplished  he  kept  on  with  his  ex- 
periments. Many  a time  he  would  work  all  night,  or  get 
up  early  in  the  morning  at  1 or  2 o’clock,  to  carry  out 
ideas  which  occurred  to  him,  all  the  time,  however,  work- 
ing in  the  daytime  for  aonther  concern.  It  became  a hobby 
with  him,  and  he  could  think  or  talk  of  little  else.  His 
friends  and  relatives 'called  him  “crazy”  and  “visionary,” 
stating  that  no  one  had  ever  made  such  an  article,  and  if 
they  did  it  would  surely  be  some  one  else.  A year  rolled 
by  without  any  success  whatever,  then  two  years,  and  the 


third  year  he  began  to  have  doubts  as  to  Whether  a linseed 
oil  paint  could  be  made  to  successfully  resist  fire  without 
destroying  the  life  or  durability  of  the  paint  on  the  sur- 
face. He  still  kept  at  these  experiments,  but  the  fourth 
year  he  felt  sure  that  he  was  doomed  to  failure.  Yet  he 
would  not  give  up,  and  near  the  endfof  the  fifth  year  and 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  he  thought  that  he  had  struck 
the  right  track  and  that  his  experiments  would  prove  a 
success.  So,  after  six  long,  heart-breaking  years,  he  dis- 
covered a material,  together  with  the  method  of  mixing  it 
with  linseed  oil,  so  as  to  improve  the  mixture  and  make 
a better  paint. 

Briefly  -speaking,  -this  material  is  a liquid  which,  applied 
to  woodwork  or  fabrics,  will  render  them  proof  against 
the  spread  of  flames  while  under  the  process  which  is  used 
by  the  manufacturers.  This  material  is  mixed  with  paint 
and  paint  pigments  in  such  a way  that  the  life  of  the 
paint  is  prolonged  and  at  -the  same  time  the  surface  to 
which  it  is  applied  is  rendered  proof  against  the  spread  of 
fire. 

This  fireproof  painit  is  made  in  different  grades  and 
colors;  in  fact,  in  any  color  that  any  one  can  make.  It  is 
made  in  house  paint  in  two  grades,  in  oxide  or  bam  paint 
for  rougher  work,  in  floor  paint,  hoof  paint  and  shingle 
stains,  and  for  interior  work  in  White  spray  and  interior 
flat  white,  and  at  prices  which  are  no  greater  than  for 
paints  which  do  not  afford  the  fire-resisting  quality.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  these  paints  and  products  is  that  the 
longer  they  a.re  applied  the  stronger  and  more  effective 
becomes  the  fire-resisting  quality.  In  fact,  the  entire  paint 
film  on  the  surface  could  all  be  scraped  off  and  the  fire- 
resisting  feature  would  remain  permanently. 

These  paints  are  in  use  by  twenty-four  railroads,  one 
railroad  after  testing  them  out  for  seventeen  months  has 
since  used  over  12.000  gallons  during  the  last  four  years. 
There  has  never  yet  been  a building  destroyed  by  fire 
where  the  loss  was  complete  where  these  paints  were  used. 

On  April  17,  1915,  the  American  'Lumberman  printed  the 
result  of  experiments  which  were  made  by  one  of  the  lead- 
ing railroads  of  the  country,  in  which  their  fire  protection 
engineer  stated  that  he  had  tested  this  paint  for  several 
years,  and  that  it  turned  out  very  favorably.  His  tests 
showed  where  they  had  built  two  buildings  four  feet  by 
four  feet  by  six  feet  of  yellow  pine  and  painted  them  on 
the  inside  only,  one  with  this  fireproof  paint  and  the  other 
one  with  their  own  standard  paint.  He  placed  a barrel  of 
shavings  in  each  and  saturated  it  with  half  a gallon  of 
turpentine  and  set  them  on  fire.  After  twenty  minutes  the 
fire  w'ent  out  entirely  in  the  building  treated  with  this 
fireproof  paint,  while  the  other  was  completely  destroyed. 
He  also  made  a test  by  opening  a can  of  linseed  oil  lead 
paint  and  blowing  a flame  'from  a blow1  torch  into  it  with- 
out any  fire  resulting.  His  ultimate  opinion  was  that  if 
this  paint  was  properly  applied  it  would  eliminate  the 
greater  portion  of  losses  in  wooden  structures  by  the  rail- 
roads throughout  the  country. 

Aonther  test  made  in  actual  practice  was  that  of  a build- 
ing at  Clare,  Iowa,  where  the  -paint  had  been  applied  for 
five  and  a half  years.  This  building  was  but  eight  feet 
from  the  nearest  building,  which  was  destroyed  when 
almost  the  entire  business  portion  of  -the  town  was  wiped 
out  by  fire.  The  flames  beat  against  the  side  of  -the  build- 
ing, but  it  did  not  catch  fire,  although  in  sotne  instances 
the  heat  was  so  intense  that  the  boards  on  the  inside  were 
blackened.  This  building  is  in  use  today. 

This  is  also  true  of  a corn  crib  a-t  Wesley,  Iowa,  which 
wias  painted  with  this  paint  and  after  three  years'  appli- 
cation withstood  successfully  a fire  which  destroyed  a 
building  but  four  feet  from  it  during  the  absence  of  the 
owner.  1 

One  -of  the  largest  laundries  at  Marshalltown  was  saved 
by  the  use  of  this  paint  on  the  w-aliboard  on  the  interior. 
This  is  true  also  of  an  electric  light  plant  at  'Sanborn.  A 
great  -many  more  instances  could  be  cited. 

The  government  report  which  was  issued  by  -the  National 
Fire  (Protection  Association  on  tests  -made  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  a-t  Madison,  Wis.,  showed  that  three  boards 
painted  with  this  interior  white  did  not  burn,  being  the 
only  boards  that  ever  went  through  their  tests  without 
being  consumed. 

As  to  durability,  there  are  instances  of  its  being  on  a 
building  for  eleven  years  without  repainting. 

The  application  of  any  good  fire-resisting  paint  would, 
we  believe,  prevent  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  fire  losses 
in  wiooden  structures  in  the  United  (States  today  at  no 
greater  cost  than  for  paint  which  does  not  afford"  such  a 
feature. 

M.  F.  Fbel  read  the  following  paper: — 

Safety  First. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Master 
Painters’  Association. 

Gentlemen: — As  -the  Executive  Committee  has  seen  fit 
to  have  me  prepare  a paper  on  Safety  First.  I will  give 
it  to  you  as  I find  it  in  connection  with  our  work. 
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In  painting-  the  interior  of  water  softener  tanks  the  in- 
terior should  (be  well  ventilated  to  allow  all  fumes  to  escape 
before  men  are  allowed  to  enter  the  tank.  Steel  water 
tanks  should  also  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  all  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  while  using  any  material  of  a 
volatime  nature  while  coating  the  interior  and  using  lights. 
Such  lights  as  candles,  torches  or  any  other  flame  lights 
should  be  avoided. 

Safety  first  should  also  be  practiced  about  paint  mate- 
rial! cars  as  to  fire  -risks.  Lights  should  be  excluded  if 
possible,  and  a keg  of  sand  should  be  kept  in  a convenient 
place  at  each  door  with  a small  scoop  in  each  keg. 

(Safety  first  with  tools.  All  rapes,  hooks,  iplanks  and  lad- 
ders should  be  inspected  from  time  to  time,  or  better,  if 
inspected  when  taken  from  car  to  'be  usedi  on  bridges  or 
buildings,  as  they  might  have  been  cut,  cracked  or  broken 
while  in  transit  from  one  place  to  another. 

In  washing  interior  walls  and  woodwork  in  station  build- 
ings -that  are  wired  for  electric  lighting,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  turn  off  the  current  before  starting  to-  wash, 
especially  washing  -around  sockets  or  connections,  as  a 
wet  sponge  around  a socket  or  exposed  wire  might  cause 
a workman  to  receive  a shock  sufficient  to-  throw  -him  off 
the  scaffold  or  plank.  Men  should  observe  “safety  first” 
and  turn  off  the  current  before  starting. 

Safety  first  should  always  -be  practiced  while  running 
hand,  -motor  or  -push  cars  over  the  road.  (Men  should  be 
placed  on  the  cars  so-  the  track  in  the  rear  can  be  watched, 
as  well  as  the  front,  and  -at,  curves  a man  should  'be  sent 
ahead  to  flag  around  the  curve.  If  a man  cannot  be  spared 
from  the  car  then  the  car  should  be  stopped  at  short  in- 
tervals and  the  men  should  listen  for  an  approaching 
train  to  insure  absolute  safety. 

Safety  first.  Always  be  on  the  alert  to  avoid  accidents. 

Exercise  precaution  in  your  work. 

Take  n-o  chances. 

-Injuries  often  result  by  depending  upon  others  to  pro- 
tect you. 

study  your  time  table  carefully. 

Think  -o-f  those  depending  upon  you  before  taking  any 
chances,  and  you  will  always  be  -careful. 


. ,M|r-  Brown  said: — In  these  days  when  almost  every  State 
is  passing  workmen’s  -compensation  law®,  one  of  the  most 
important  things  for  the  painter  having  the  hiring  of  men 
to  consider  is,  so  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  employing  those 
who  use  liquor  at  any  time.  It  may  happen  that  the  man 
who  -has  been  drinking  the  night  be-f-ore,  while  showing  no 
apparent  effects  of  liquor,  when  working  on-  a scaffold  or 
swing ^ staging,  w-ill  momentarily  lose  control  of  himself 
and  should  be  stumble  or  fall,  he  may  not  be  the  only  one 
hurt,  hut  his  companion  on  the  staging  -may  be  worse  in- 
jured than  himself  or  perhaps  killed.  It  may  be  that  a 
single  glass  of  beer  or  liquor  will  cause  an  accident  of  this 
kind,  for  a man  needs  to  be  absolutely  clear-headed  when 
working  in  a dangerous  situation,  such  as  on  a railroad 
bridge.  And  it  is  -an:  im-po-rtant  thing  to  remember,  that 
no  matter  whether  the  man  injured  was  to  to-l-ame  or  not, 
unless  he  deliberately  and  wilfully  injures  himself  the 
company  must  pay  compensation,  to  himself,  if  injured  or 
l^Jl1S;n  ePeni ^ *ami,Iy  if  he  is  kilIed-  The  compensation 
-mu  vIL,  vSt  iStt+tef  denrutely  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid, 
thl  f^Y°rk  State  has  a P6cu,liar'ly  drastic  law  which 
the  insurance  companies  are  still  studying  in  order  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  the  extent  of  their  liabilities.  I was 
told  not  long  ago  by  an  -insurance  man  that  under  the 
, ®w  State  law,  if  a man  of  say  -twenty-five  years 

old  should  be  killed,  leaving  a widow  and  (two  small  chil- 
dren, it  might  very  well  be  possible  for  the  employer  to  be 
compelled  to  pay  out  as  much  as  $65,000  before  the  pay- 
ments under  the  present  law  would  be  complete.  Of 
course,  this  is  an  extreme  case,  but  the  amounts  involved 
are  so  -considerable  that  those  having  the  employment  of 
men  engaged  in  dangerous  occupations  cannot  be  too  care- 
™ tT°,faVOld  hirmg  -those  -who  use  liquor  at  any  time.  I 
wf-  Peakms  thls  way  beaause  I am  an  advocate  o-f 

Snr Aiiv 1 fh° n ■ OI  a s0'call,ed  temperance  crank,  but  as  a 
purely  (business  proposition. 

In  -reply  to  this,  some  of  the  members  said  they  did  not 
believe  it  possible  to  hire  painters  who  are  total  abating 
.. u ™ son  said  tha.t  on  the  Bessemer  & Lake  Erie 
they  have  organized  the  “Western  Wagon  Club,’”  com- 

P^m,r1A?f  i’?,00  members  and  the  motto  is 

Sobriety  first,  safety  follows.”  Since  they  have  had  this 
organization,  out  of  his  force  of  twenty-two  men,  he  hasn’t 
one  who  takes  a drink  at  any  time,  and  he  hasn't  had 
an  accident  nor  has  he  had  a man  quit.  “No  man  can 
drink  and  work  for  me,”  he  concluded. 

Mr.  Rieboldt  said  that  in  thirty-two  years'  experience 
he  had  not  had  a man  killed.  If  he  sees  a man  using 
too  much  liquor,  he  calls  a halt  on  him 

The  convention  adjourned  for  the  day  at  4 p m 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

President  Rieboldt  called  the  convention  to  order  at  10 
a.  m.  and  read  the  following  telegram,  which  he  said  had 
just  been  received  from  New  Orleans: — 


Proposition  to  Amalgamate  with  the  American 
Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. 

New  Orleans,  October  17,  1916. 

F.  C.  Rieboldt, 

President  Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Paint- 
ers’ Association: — 

The  American  Railway  Eridge  and  Building  Asso- 
ciation, in  session  at  Hotel  Grunewald,  extends  an 
invitation  to  the  members  of  your  Association  to 
join  with  us,  in  the  interest  of  more  efficient  main- 
tenance of  way  work.  We  will  accept  all  of  your 
active  members  in  good  standing  as  members  of 
this  Association,  without  requiring  membership 
fees.  Other  details  to  be  perfected  by  a joint 
committee  of  three  members  from  each  associa- 
tion with  power  to  act.  Wire  action  taken. 

George  W.  Rear, 
President. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this 
telegram,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a motion,  made  by 
Mr.  Phelps,  was  adopted  that  the  matter  be  deferred  and 
taken  up  later  in  the  convention,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
president. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  A.  B.  Phelps, 
Master  Painter  New  York  Central  Lines,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
which  he  read  as  follows: — 

What  This  Association  Has  Done  for  the  Rail- 
roads. 

When  this  subject  was  assigned  to  me,  I had  my  mis- 
givings as  to  whether  or  not  I could  say  much  that  would 
interest  the  Association.  However,  I had  in  mind  one 
thing  that  I felt  w©  had  at  least  helped  to  accomplish, 
that  of  doing  away  with  the  destruction  of  steel  bridges 
and  other  things  constructed  of  steel  and  iron,  from  the 
effects  of  salt  brine. 

The  trunk  lines,  more  especially  those  running  East 
and  West,  have  for  many  years  carried  meats  and  other 
commodities  in  refrigerator  cars,  using  ice  and  salt  for 
refrigeration.  As  the  ice  melted  by  the  salt  and  warm 
weather,  the  salt  was  dissolved  by  the  water  thus 
formed,  and  produced  a strong  brine.  Tip  to  the  year 
1909,  this  brine  had  been  allowed  to  drip  all  along  the 
line  with  apparently  no  effort  to  stop  it,  and  I venture  to 
say  the  master  painter,  on  the  roads  carrying  refriger- 
ators, has  had  more  trouble  and  expense  combatting  the 
destruction  caused  by  salt  brine  drippings  than  any  other 
one  thing.  The  damage  done  by  salt  brine  was  enor- 
mous, it  was  carefully  estimated  that  the  damage  done 
to  steel  bridges  and  other  steel  structures  on  a single 
road  carrying  refrigerator  cars  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$145,000  each  year. 

Previous  to  the  year  above  mentioned  I had  repeatedly 
said  to  our  officers,  who  had  the  bridge  construction  in 
charge “Why  don’t  the  railroads  stop  this  thing?”  Al- 
ways receiving  an  evasive  answer  something  like  the  fol- 
lowing:— "Well,  these  refrigerator  car  companies  are 
pretty  big  things  to  fight,”  and  still  the  destruction 
went  on.  At  the  convention  of  this  Association,  held  at 
Niagara  Falls  in  September,  1909,  the  writer  brought  the 
matter  before  the  convention,  saying  in  substance,  that 
the  damage  done  by  the  brine  was  entirely  unecessary, 
that  the  refrigerator  car  companies  should  be  compelled 
to  equip  their  cars  with  tanks  or  a receptacle  to  hold  the 
brine  until  an  icing  station  or  terminal  had  been  reached, 
where  it  could  be  emptied  while  the  car  was  being  re- 
iced or  released  of  its  load  at  its  terminal,  and  this  is 
exactly  what  has  been  accomplished. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  publication  of  the  report 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  convention,  experiments  were  com- 
menced to  ascertain  if  the  brine  could  be  taken  care  of. 
The  argument  was  first  put  forth  that  the  melted  water, 
if  retaind  in  the  car,  would  reduce  the  refrigeration,  but 
the  test  was  made,  first  with  cars  standing  under  shelter, 
when  it  was  found  that  it  did  not,  that  the  temperature 
of  the  car  in  which  the  brine  was  retained  was  just 
as  low  as  other  cars  where  the  brine  was  allowed  to 
drip  out.  Next  a test  was  made  with  cars  under  mo- 
tion, in  transit,  and.  it  was  found  that  the  refrigeration 
was  not  lessened,  thus  it  was  proved  there  was  no  excuse 
for  the  destruction  of  bridges  or  other  property  with  salt 
brine. 

And  now  the  edict  has  gone  out  by  the  Master  Car 
Builders  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  that  “after 
October  1,  1916,  no  cars  carrying  ice  and  salt  for  refrig- 
eration will  be  received  in  interchange  unless  equipped 
with  retainers  for  holding  the  brine."  Whether  or  not 
this  was  actually  accomplished  by  October  1 I am  not  in 
a position  to  state,  but  I do  know  that  on  our  own  road 
very  little  salt  brine  is  being  scattered  along  the  line. 
Therefore,  I say  that  if  this  Association  has  been  instru- 
mental. or  helped  in  any  way,  in  doing  away  with  the 
destroying  effect  of  salt  brine,  then  it  has  done  enough 
for  the  railroads  to  warrant  its  existence,  “and  then 
some.” 

Not  only  will  the  maintenance  expense  of  the  painting 
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department  be  cut  in  half,  but  the  signal  and  other  de- 
partments’ maintenance  expense  will  be  greatly  reduced. 
At  interlocking  plants  the  pipes  and  connections,  bonding 
wires,  switch  connections  and  all  appliances  placed  near 
the  rails  were  fast  corroded  and  eaten,  away,  necessi- 
tating frequent  renewals  at  considerable  expense,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  unaccountable  things  that  this  destruction 
of  the  railroad  property  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
for  so  many  years,  but  let  us  hope  that  the  nuisance  has 
now  been  abated. 

There  are  Other  things  which  have  benefited  the  rail- 
roads through  the  existence  of  our  Association.  We  meet 
here  in  convention  and  discuss  the  problems  of  the  main- 
tenance-of-way  painting  from  all  its  angles,  and  each 
of  us  receives  some  information,  some  new  ideas.  We  re- 
ceive knowledge  from  the  lectures  and  papers  these  tech- 
nical men  furnish  us  with,  we  become  broader  minded  and 
better  equipped  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  us,  and 
we  go  away, with  a little  more  enthusiasm  than  we  came 
here  with.  We  have  a belief  that  we  are  a little  better 
Informed  in  many  matters  and  enter  into  our  duties  with 
a little  more  vim,  with  a willingness  and  determina- 
tion to  give  our  employers  all  the  benefits  we  have  re- 
ceived from  our  Association.  I feel  there  is  yet  much  good 
this  Association  can  do  the  railroads  of  the  country,  but 
to  accomplish  most,  we  must  constantly  increase  our 
membership,  we  must  grow.  True,  we  are  of  some  conse- 
quence now.  but  we  must  not  be  satisfied  to  stand  still, 
everything  in  these  progressive  times  must  grow. 

In  December,  1903,  five  master  painters  met  at  the  of- 
fice of  Mr.  H.  J.  Schnell,  publisher  of  The  Painters’  Maga- 
zine, at  100  William  Street,  New  York,  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Mr.  Schnell,  organized  this  Association.  Two 
of  us  still  retain  our  membership,  three-fifths  of  the  orig- 
inal small  number  have  left  the  Association.  Today  we 
have  something  like  one  hundred  or  more  members.  Good 
as  that  may  sound,  we  should  have  five  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  it  must  be  a constant  united  effort  toward  in- 
creased membership  to  account  for  the  drainage.  Many 
men  who  were  previously  members  have  left  the  Asso- 
ciation, a few  have  died  and  some  of  us  are  getting  near 
the  superannuated  state,  and  must  soon  be  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  this  work.  The  younger 
members  must  put  on  the  yoke  and  do  the  hard  pulling; 
it  requires  young  blood  to  give  vim  and  push  to  any 
organization,  and  I hope  to  see  this  Association  reach  a 
membership  of  five  hundred  or  more,  and  if  this  is  to  be 
accomplished  it  must  be  done  by  the  young  men. 

Mr.  Ebel  thought  the  paper  was  so  complete  there  was 
nothing  to  discuss.  . 

President  Rietoo-ldt  said  the  salt  brine  questions  nad1  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  master  carpenters  by  tins 
Association. 

Mr.  Brown  stated  that  'Mr.  IHiolipeter,  one  of  the  early 
members,  is  now  in  the  house  painting  business  in  Peru, 
Ind.,  and  is  active  in  the  Indiana  State  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators. 

Mr.  Ebel  said  he  always  called  matters  of  importance  to 
the  attention  of  his  superior  officers  when  he  received  the 
printed  report  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Phelps  asked  the  members  to  watch  the  salt  brine 
droppings  and  see  if  they  are  stopped. 

iM.r.  Ebel  said  that  recently  he  had  noticed  one  car  that 
was  dripping.  It  was  the  first  he  had  seen  for  some  time. 

H.  B.  Wilson  said  the  paper  shows  that  we  are  pro- 
gressive and  efficient  to  hold  our  position. 

Mr.  Field  said  the  railroads  don’t  want  to  do  away  with 
drippings  as  much  as  they  want  to  get  an  effective  pre- 
ventative for  the  damage  done  by  these  salt  brine  drip- 
pings. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  W.  S.  Lacher, 
associate  editor  of  the  Railway  Maintenance  Engineer, 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Lacher,  after  saying  that  he  was  neither  a practical 
painter  nor  paint  expert,  read  the  following  paper:— 

Organization  and  Administration  in  the  Main- 
tenance Painting  of  Bridges. 

Most  discussions  relative  to  the  painting  of  steel  bridges 
have  been  restricted  to  a comparison  of  the  various  classes 
of  paints,  or  to  a consideration  of  the  conditions  affecting 
the  shop  and  field  coats  of  new  bridges.  Little  has  been 
said  or  written  concerning  their  repainting.  A single  im- 
portant exception  to  be  noted  is  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Iron  and  Steel  (Structures  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  for  1915.  This  gives  in  tabu- 
lar form  the  replies  from  forty-seven  roads  to  eight  ques- 
tions, and  refers  particularly  to  the  kinds  of  paint,  the 
equipment  used  and  results  obtained.  This  report  does 
not  cover  the  manner  or  organization  for  determining  the 
need  of  painting  or  the  methods  used  in  actually  carrying 
out  the  work,  and  as  the  economy  and  effectiveness  of  the 
painting  are  very  largely  dependent  upon  these  factors, 
they  have  been  taken  as  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

An  investigation  discloses  a wide  variation  in  practice, 
particularly  as  to  the  classes  of  men  employed,  and  the 
organization  and  methods  for  conducting  this  work,  part 


of  which  may  be  accounted  for  toy  variations  in  local  con- 
ditions and  personnel,  or  the  general  scheme  of  organiza- 
tion in  effect  on  the  several  roads.  The  reasons  for  other 
differences  in  practice,  however,  are  not  so  clear.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  demonstrate  which  organiza- 
tion is  the  most  efficient,  nor  to  suggest  the  best  method 
for  conducting  the  work  of  repainting  bridges.  Its  object 
is  rather,  to  outline  the  various  forms  of  organization  in 
effect  and  to  record  the  methods  and  practices  in  use,  as 
they  have  been  ascertained  from  an  extended  inquiry 
among  the  officers  of  different  railroads. 

Administration. 

From  replies  received  by  the  'Committee  on  Iron  and 
Steel  Structures,  mentioned  above,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
length  of  the  intervals  between  repainting  are  governed 
by  no  definite  law.  One  road  reports  the  interval  as  one, 
two  or  four  years;  another  every  eight  or  ten'  years,  and 
a third  five  to  fifteen  years.  Climatic  conditions  have  a 
large  influence.  Bridges  in  arid  or  semi-arid  regions  do 
not  need  as  frequent  attention  as  those  in  humid  districts, 
or  those  in  locations  where  the  air  is  heavily  laden  with 
furnace  gases,  or  where  they  are  subject  to  salt  fogs,  or  are 
partly  submerged  at  high  tide. 

Another  cause  for  the  variation  is  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  attention  given  the  bridges.  On  some  roads, 
unfortunately,  they  are  not  repainted  until  the  previous 
coat  has  almost  disappeared.  On  other  lines  the  complete 
repainting  is  deferred  at  a material  saving  by  systematic 
touching  up  from  time  to  time  of  the  parts  subject  to  the 
quickest  deterioration.  On  -the  (Santa  Fe  it  is  the  practice 
to  repaint  or  retouch  a.  bridge  whenever  the  weather  coat 
lias  deteriorated  sufficiently  to  expose  the  body  coat  under- 
neath, the  idea  being  to  avoid  if  possible  the  removal  of 
the  body  coat.  The  expense  of  cleaning  off  rust  is  thus 
avoided  very  largely. 

It  is  a notorious  fact  -that  the  steel  highway  bridges  in 
both  the  city  and  the  rural  districts  of  this  country  are 
being  slowly  destroyed  by  the  elements  because  of  a fail- 
ure to  repaint  them,  a direct  result  of  ignorance  and 
slovenliness  on  the  part  of  our  public  officers.  This  cannot 
be  said  to  be  the  case  on  American  railroads.  The  failure 
to  repaint  railroad  bridges  can  almost  always  be  ac- 
counted for  by  a.  lack  of  the  necessary  funds.  When  a 
reduction  in  earnings:  makes  a reduction  in  maintenance 
expenses  imperative  the  painting  sehodule  is  one  of  the 
first  to  be  cut,  because  the  failure  to  paint  the  bridge  when 
the  new  coat  is  needed  has  no  imimediate  effect  upon  the 
efficient  operation  of  trains.  The  work  is  put  off  for  this 
reason,  although  the  maintenance  officers  realize  that  it 
will  result  in  a greater  expenditure  at  some  later  date. 

The  decision  to  repaint  a bridge  is  determined  almost 
universally  by  the  condition  of  the  structure,  rather  than 
by  the  interval  since  the  last  painting,  -the  condition  being 
determined  by  inspection  as  carried  out  according  to  va- 
rious schedules.  These  inspections  are  usually  made  in- 
dividually or  jointly  by  master  carpenters,  master  painters, 
engineers  of  maintenance  of  way,  bridge  inspectors  or 
bridge  engineers,  at  least  once  every  year.  On  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  the  division  superintendents  and  the  division 
engineers  inspect  all  bridges  in  the  fail,  while  the  resident 
engineers  and  the  master  carpenters  give  all  truss  bridges 
and  high  viaducts  an  additional  inspection  in  the  spring. 
On  the  Chicago  & North  Western  independent  inspections 
and  recommendations  are  made  by  the  general  bridge  in- 
spector or  his  assistants  and  the  division  maintenance  of- 
ficers, the  two  sets  of  recommendations  being  checked 
against  each  other  in  determining  the  work  to  he  author- 
ized. On  the  Burlington  all  steel  bridges  of  any  impor- 
tance are  inspected  personally  by  the  bridge  engineer. 

As  a rule,  the  repainting  of  a bridge  is  authorized  as  a 
part  of  the  annual  bridge  maintenance  budget,  which 
gives  authority  in  detail  for  the  individual  structures.  A 
less  common  practice  is  to  provide  a sum  for  bridge  paint- 
ing by  divisions,  leaving  the  detailed  distribution  to  the 
division  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  or  the  master 
carpenter,  subject  no  doubt  in  most  cases  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  master  painter. 

Most  roads  do  maintenance  bridge  painting  with  com- 
pany forces,  generally  under  the  direction  of  the  division 
master  painter.  The  work  is  usually  done  by  a division 
paint  gang,  which  paints  all  classes  of  structures,  as  there 
is  rarely  enough  work  within  the  limits  of  the  district 
ordinarily  covered  by  a single  division  organization  to  keep 
a gang  of  bridge  painters  constantly  at  work  on  steel 
bridges.  There  are  several  disadvantages  to  this  plan. 
One  is  that  house  painters  do  not  like  bridge  painting, 
particularly  the  work  of  cleaning  off  rust.  Besides,  they 
are  not  as  skilful  as  the  regular  bridge  painters  in  swing- 
ing staging  or  moving  around  on  high  structures.  To 
obtain  the  latter  class  of  men,  some  roads  organize  tem- 
porary bridge  painting  gangs  every  season,  a reliable, 
experienced  foreman  usually  being  kept  on  the  permanent 
force  to  hire  the  men  and  supervise  the  work. 

On  the  Chicago  & Alton,  a combination  of  the  two 
schemes  is  used,  a special  steel  paint  gang  being  organ- 
ized only  when  there  is  a considerable  amount  of  this 
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work  to  be  done.  The  Michigan  Central  maintains  two 
permanent  bridge  painting  gangs,  consisting  of  a fore- 
man and  eight  men  each;  one  gang  working  in  the  United 
States  and  the  other  in  Canada.  They  are  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  bridge  engineer.  The  New  York 
Central  has  general  paint  gangs  on  branches  where  the 
bridge  and  building  work  is  under  the  direction  of  one 
supervisor,  and  separate  steel  paint  gangs  on  main  lines 
where  the  bridges  and  buildings  are  generally  handled 
by  separate  supervisors.  On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
painters  from  the  locomotive  repair  shop  have  occasionally 
been  used  on  bridges. 

Whenever  repair  work  is  done  on  steel  bridges,  it  is 
common  to  have  the  iron  bridge  men  do  any  touching 
up  or  spot  painting  that  may  be  necessary.  The  Chi- 
cago & North  Western  has  used  iron  bridge  men  suc- 
cessfully on  complete  repainting  jobs.  The  men  are  more 
agile  and  skillful  in  moving  about  in  high  places  and 
are  said  to  work  faster.  The  Baltimore  & Ohio  lays  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  these  qualifications  in  the  selection 
of  bridge  painters. 

Several  roads  contract  all  or  a part  of  their  maintenance 
bridge  painting.  This  does  away  with  the  need  of  an 
organization  for  that  purpose,  the  nucleus  of  which  must 
be  held  over  during  the  slack  period.  The  same  influ- 
ences have  been  felt  on  this  work  which  have  caused  the 
Tendency  towards  contract  work  in  other  branches  of  the 
maintenance  of  way  department,  chief  among  which  is 
the  greater  latitude  allowed  a contractor  in  the  payment 
and  selection  of  his  men.  Probably  the  most  important 
reason  for  this,  however,  has  been  the  difficulty  to  obtain 
capable  foremen.  The  requirements  are  exactly.  A fore- 
man must  not  only  be  able  to  handle  men,  organize  a 
new  force  each  year,  teach  green  men  how  to  apply  paint 
correctly  and  understand  the  safe  swinging  of  scaffolds 
on  high  structures,  but  he  must  also  be  able  to  turn  his 
hand  during  slack  seasons  to  almost  any  other  class  of 
painting,  including  high  grade  interior  work.  Men  of 
these  qualifications  are  not  always  available. 

The  Chicago  & North  Western  has  a large  part  of  the 
bridge  painting  done  by  contract,  the  contracts  being  let 
by  the  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  in  units  of  a sea- 
son’s work  for  one  division.  The  division  engineer  ap- 
points an  inspector,  who  is  kept  on  the  work  constantly 
and  the  work  is  also  given  considerable  attention  by  the 
division  engineer  and  the  master  carpenter.  This  ar- 
rangement has  given  excellent  satisfaction.  The  con- 
tractor furnishes  the  labor  and  equipment  and  the  rail- 
road company  supplies  the  paint. 

On  the  Canadian  Pacific,  repainting  is  contracted  occa- 
sionally, depending  upon  the  location,  steel  tonnage,  na- 
ture of  the  structures,  etc.  In  doing  this  work  by  con- 
tract, the  railway  supplies  the  paint  at  the  nearest  sta- 
tion and  the  contractor  furnishes  all  labor  and  equip- 
ment. The  contract  usually  provides  one  price  per  ton 
for  painting  and  another  for  cleaning  and  scraping. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  had  a contract  in  effect 
with  one  firm  for  the  last  six  years,  which  is  to  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely  until  cancelled  at  the  option  of  the 
railroad  or  the  contractor.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
contractor  is  required  to  paint  any  steel  structure  when- 
ever the  repainting  is  authorized,  at  an  established  price, 
which  is  on  a tonnage  basis  for  bridges  and  on  a square 
foot  basis  for  sheet  metal  work,  such  as  coaling  stations. 
The  price  includes  a guarantee  to  maintain  the  paint  on 
each  structure  for  a period  of  ten  years  from  the  date 
of  painting  it,  the  necessity  for  repainting  or  touching 
up  to  be  determined  by  the  railway  maintenance  officers. 
To  establish  the  guarantee,  a definite  lump  sum  surety 
bond  was  required  at  the  outset,  and  in  addition  the 
railroad  company  withholds  for  the  ten  years,  20  per  cent, 
of  the  funds  due  to  the  contractor  on  each  job.  After 
these  deductions  amounted  to  a specified  sum,  the  surety 
bond  was  released.  There  is  a further  clause  which 
specifies  the  maximum  amount  which  the  railway  com- 
pany can  withhold.  The  contractor  furnishes  all  labor 
and  equipment  as  well  as  the  paint. 

Workmanship. 

As  the  work  is  now  conducted  on  most  railways,  the 
economy  and  quality  of  the  painting  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  judgment,  experience  and  general  reliability  of 
the  paint  foremen,  supplemented  by  occasional  inspection 
and  general  supervision  by  their  superior  officers.  On  the 
Michigan  Central,  the  Frisco  and  the  Burlington,  standard 
instructions  have  been  issued  which  specify  the  manner 
in  which  all  the  details  of  the  work  shall  be  carried  out. 
In  view  of  the  frequent  use  on  this  work,  of  men  who 
do  not  possess  the  trade  knowledge  of  the  skilled  painter, 
the  benefits  of  such  instructions  cannot  be  doubted. 

The  importance  of  thorough  cleaning  cannot  be  empha- 
sized too  strongly.  It  is  largely  because  shop  painting  is 
frequently  done  over  rusty,  dusty,  oily  or  wet  surfaces  that 
many  'bridges  must  be  repainted  soon  after  ’lie  field  coat  is 
applied,  lit  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  ideal  con- 
ditions for  applying  a coat  of  paint  to  a steel  surface  is  to 
provide  a perfectly  clean  metal  surface  which  will  insure 
an  intimate  contact  between  the  paint  and  the  metal. 
While  it  has  proven  economical  to  subject  steel  surfaces 


to  special  processes  that  will  positively  remove  all  foreign 
substances,  in  the  case  of  cars  and  other  special  structures, 
it  is  not  yet  proven  that  this  would  be  justified  in  the  case 
of  a steel  bridge.  In  general,  then,  perfect  conditions  are 
not  to  be  obtained,  and  it  is  left  largely  to  the  judgment 
of  the  foreman  to  determine  just  how  far  the  cleaning 
process  must  be  carried  in  each  case.  Cleaning  is  dirty, 
arduous,  monotonous  work,  which  it  is  difficult  to  get  men 
to  do  properly.  The  work  includes  brushing  of  loose,  light 
scale,  the  scraping  of  tight  rust,  the  chipping  of  heavy 
scale  and  the  removal  of  the  resulting  dust  with  a Damter’s 
duster.  All  scale  and  rust  and  loose,  blistered  or  checked 
paint  must  be  removed,  but  good  paint  surfaces  should 
not  be  disturbed.  Heavy  coats  of  paint  in  a checked  or 
cracked  condition  may  be  softened  by  the  use  of  lye. 
Some  roads  specify  how  this  shall  he  done.  The  Burling- 
ton instructions  are  as  follows: — “The  lye,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  pound  per  seven  and  a half  gallons  of  water, 
should  be  brushed  over  the  old  work,  allowed  to  stand  till 
the  paint  is  softened,  and  then  brushed  and  washed  off 
with  water  liberally  applied.  It  will  be  necessary  to  use 
a hand  force  pump  and  hose  for  this,  to  remove  every 
trace  of  lye  from  the  old  work.”  A blow  torch  may  also 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  while  spots  of  oil  should  he  re- 
moved with  gasoline.  On  the  ’Frisco  scrapers  are  made 
out  of  old  flat  files,  and  pean  hammers  are  used  for  heavy 
scale. 

The  sandblast  seems  to  have  had  very  limited  use  in 
cleaning  bridges,  although  a number  of  roads  report  favor- 
able results.  While  this  equipment  affords  the  simplest 
means  for  securing  an  absolutely  clean  surface,  and  while 
there  are  conditions  under  which  its  use  will  result  in  a 
material  economy,  it  is  at  a disadvantage  on  bridge-work 
because  of  the  loss  of  the  sand  after  it  has  been  used. 
The  removal  of  heavy  scale  with  a sandblast  should  not 
be  attempted,  as  it  requires  the  expenditure  of  an  exces- 
sive amount  of  time  and  sand,  and  there  is  danger  that 
the  removal  of  the  scale  will  be  accompanied  by  the  re- 
moval of  an  undue  amount  of  sound  steel  from  adjacent 
portions  of  the  surface.  Its  primary  object  is  the  removal 
of  the  thin,  tight-sticking  coating  of  rust  and  the  thorough 
cleaning  of  the  surface.  For  this  purpose  no  other  method 
can  equal  it.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  a thin 
film  of  rust  will  be  formed;  surfaces  cleaned  by  the  sand- 
blast should  be  painted  immediately.  The  use  of  the  sand- 
blast has  been  found  valuable  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  several  roads  have  purchased  a number  of  outfits, 
which  arc  transferred  from  division  to  division,  as  condi- 
tions arise  demanding  their  use.  One  objection  which  has 
been  raised  to  the  use  of  the  sandblast  is  that  :t  neces- 
sitates the  spurring  out  of  a compressor  car.  an  item  that 
will  add  a very  expensive  charge  to  a small  job.  How- 
ever, there  are  now  on  the  market  compressors  mounted 
on  skids  that  can  he  unloaded  at  the  site  of  the  bridge 
with  small  effort  or  loss  of  time. 

The  greater  suspectibility  of  certain  parts  of  a bridge  to 
agencies  tending  to  shorten  the  life  of  the  paint  point  to 
the  economy  of  frequent  repainting  of  those  portions  as, 
for  instance,  the  floor  system  or  the  touching  up  or  spot 
painting  of  affected  parts.  Another  practice  is  the  double 
coating  of  portions  in  the  poorest  condition.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  cleaning  all  rusty  parts  and  spot  painting 
them  with  a body  paint.  After  this  has  dried  thoroughly 
the  'bridge  is  given  a complete  new  weather  coat. 

A difference  exists  as  to  the  practice  on  special  features 
as,  for  instance,  the  top  flange  of  stringers.  The  usual 
practice  is  to  leave  the  ties  undisturbed,  painting  the 
stringers  between  them  and  to  leave  the  'parts  covered  by 
the  ties  to  be  painted  by  the  bridge  carpenters  whenever 
the  ties  are  renewed.  On  the  other  hand,  at  least  one  road 
requires  its  painters  to  jack  up  the  ties  so  that  the  tops  of 
the  stringers  may  be  painted  completely  at  one  time. 

Special  Conditions. 

Many  roads,  particularly  lines  handling  solid  trains  of 
refrigerator  cars,  have  suffered  for  years  from  the  effect 
of  brine  drippings,  and  various  remedies  have  been  sug- 
gested and  applied  from  time  to  time.  The  covering  of 
the  top  flanges  of  floor  beams  and  stringers  with  felt  paper 
treated  with  hot  bitumen  compounds  advocated  some 
years  ago  has  been  abandoned.  Most  engineers  oTer  no 
solution  other  than  to  repaint  the  affected  parts  frequently, 
or  to  provide  some  means  to  deflect  or  shed  the  brine  so 
that  it  will  not  come  in  contact  with  the  steel.  The  Mich- 
igan Central  has  used  wood  strips  between  the  ties  for 
this  purpose,  while  the  ’Frisco  has  used  old  galvanized 
iron  sheets.  A number  of  experiments  are  now  in  progress 
which  involve  the  use  of  coatings  or  protections  of  various 
kinds,  none  of  which  have  been  adopted  thus  far  as  stand- 
ard practice.  The  Burlington  is  using  a coal-tar  paint, 
and  the  Michigan  Central  is  filling  up  the  corners  on  the 
tops  of  bottom  flanges  with  cement  mortar,  first  cleaning 
the  surface  and  coating  it  with  asphalt  primer  or  tar 
cement  paint.  The  New  York  Central  has  experimented 
with  special  paints,  coatings  of  coal  tar  and  cement  mix- 
tures. 

The  paint  on  the  under  side  of  bridges,  subject  to  the 
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action  of  smoke  and  cinders  from  engines  passing  under- 
neath deteriorates  very  rapidly,  ibeing  subject  to  the  well- 
known  destructive  agents— corrosive  gases  and  cinder 
blast.  The  latter  is  effective  only  where  the  smokestacks 
are  but  a few  feet  below  the  metal  surface.  That  the 
influence  of  gas  is  severe  is  indicated  by  the  fact  the 
constructions  designed  to  eliminate  paint  have  not  always 
been  a success.  Even  concrete  encased  1-beaim  spans  have 
shown  serious  deterioration,  although  as  in  the  case  Of  the 
painted  steelwork  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  gas  alone 
caused  the  trouble,  or  whether  poor  design  and  workman- 
ship were  partly  to  blame.  It  suffices  to  say  that  good 
drainage  is  absolutely  essential  for  either  the  concrete  or 
the  steel  bridge.  The  action  of  the  gases  is  not  nearly  as 
severe  where  moisture  is  not  present.  Ventilation  should 
also  be  obtained  if  possible.  These  difficulties  have  led  to 
the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  under  such  conditions  wher- 
ever possible.  The  application  of  a relatively  thin  layer  of 
concrete  to  the  steel  surfaces  by  means  of  the  cement  gun 
has  also  been  used  extensively.  The  New  York  'Central 
reports  favorably  on  the  use  of  bitumen  coating  applied 
hot,  stating  that  it  resists  the  chemical  action  of  the 
gases  much  better  than  ordinary  paint. 

The  cinder  blast,  however,  requires  an  entirely  different 
treatment.  Where  the  conditions  are  severe,  no  paint  or 
even  a concrete  protection  can  be  expected  to  resist  it. 
The  only  satisfactory  solution  would  seem  tO'  be  the  in- 
troduction of  a shield,  which  may  be  replaced  as  soon  as 
it  is  worn  through.  Steel  and  cast  iron  plates,  asbestos 
lumber  and  even  wooden  boards  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose.  For  the  sake  of  economy  and  tO'  avoid  excessive 
interference  with  the  ventilation,  these  shields  are  made 
only  of  sufficient  width  to  receive  all  -of  the  cinder  blast 
of  the  stack. 

Mr.  Eacber’s  paper  was  greeted  with  applause. 

Prof.  Sabin  said  one  matter  touched  upon  had  sug- 
gested to  him  that  the  members  of  this  Association  had  a 
public  duty  as  citizens.  He  was  in  Akron,  Ohio,  recently 
and  inquired  if  there  was  a city  engineer.  No,  there  was 
only  a city  surveyor.  He  inquired  who  looked  after  the 
bridges.  He  was  told  the  County  Commissioners.  He 
found  there  wasn’t  a man  among  them  who  knew  a thing 
about  painting  bridges.  They  were  willing  to  talk  and 
he  had  an  hour’s  talk  on  the  importance  of  painting  the 
bridges  and  cleaning  them  from  rust.  He  suggested  that 
the  members  of  the  Association  talk  to  the  County  Com- 
missioners in  their  neighborhood,  and  point  out  the  need 
for  painting  highway  bridges.  They  would  appreciate  it 
and  it  would  create  a friendly  feeling  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  county  officials.  The  railroads  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country  through  which 
they  pass.  No  one  is  in  such  a position  as  the  railroad 
painters. 

Mr.  Brown  said  a man  owed  it  to  his  fellow  citizens 
that  he  should  take  his  part  in  aiding  the  community 
by  showing  what  should  be  done  to  preserve  the  expensive 
structures,  which  were  often  erected  by  bond  issues.  The 
meetings  of  the  commissioners  were  usually  held  in  the 
evenings  when  the  members  of  the  Association  had  the 
same  right  as  any  other  citizens  to  attend.  By  showing 
themselves  interested  in  county  affairs  they  would  win 
friends  for  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Lacher  said  there  was  a movement  in  the  railroads 
looking  toward  cultivating  a more  friendly  relationship 
toward  the  public,  and  any  help  given  by  the  painters  to 
the  county  officials  in  such  matters  would  be  appreciated 
by  their  superior  officers. 

Mr.  Conrad  said  the  railroads,  as  the  largest  taxpayers, 
are  very  much  interested  In  the  maintenance  of  highway 
bridges.  He  sees  a great  deal  of  poor  painting  done  on 
county  bridges.  In  Blair  county,  Pennsylvania,  there  is 
an  ex-railroad  painter  now  a county  commissioner  who 
has  done  more  to  promote  good  painting  than  any  one 
before  him. 

Mr.  Ebel  told  of  a gang  of  bridge  painters  who  hadn’t 
even  a scraper  or  duster,  who  were  painting  a county 
bridge.  They  didn’t  paint  the  under  side  of  the  chords. 
They  did  not  even  brush  off  the  rust.  They  did  not  know 
what  kind  of  paint  they  were  using.  He  believed  it  good 
policy  for  the  members  to  take  this  up  in  their  home 
counties. 

Mr.  Lux  said  he  did  not  think  any  railroad  would  ob- 
ject. In  one  case  their  chief  engineer  had  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Freeholders  that  the  high- 
way bridge  had  not  been  cleaned. 

H.  B.  Wilson  believed  in  extending  every  possible  cour- 
tesy that  will  make  the  public  more  friendly  to  the  rail- 
roads. If  your  recommendations  can  help,  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Belleville  said  they  had  had  a great  deal  of  ex- 
perience going  after  the  County  Commissioners  and  finds 
a lack  of  knowledge.  If  the  suggestion  made  this  morn- 
ing were  carried  out,  it  would  help  a whole  lot. 

Mr.  Bird  asked  if  a spray  has  ever  been  successfully 
used  on  bridges. 

Mr.  Conrad  said  some  parts  of  bridges  can  be  success- 
fully sprayed.  Others  cannot.  One  difficulty  is  to  get 
the  proper  pressure.  But  you  will  not  get  the  same  re- 
sults. The  brushing  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts 


of  successful  painting.  On  a flat  surface  I do  not  ap- 
prove of  spray.  You  have  got  to  reduce  the  paint  and 
that  makes  runs. 

Mr.  Brown  said  carbonic  acid  cylinders  such  as  those 
used  for  charging  soda  fountains  could  be  used  to  ob- 
tain the  pressure.  

H.  B.  Wilson  said  that  where  paint  is  subject  to  abra- 
sions, you  do  not  want  to  make  the  paint  too  thin,  espe- 
cially on  floor  beams.  He  finds  the  best  results  fr°m 
brushing  the  first  coat  out  thin  and  the  second  coat  should 
be  heavy.  On  vertical  surfaces.  I believe  in  brushing 
the  paint  out. 

Mr.  Conrad  said  he  would  give  three  coats  on  the  parts 
needing  the  greatest  protection.  On  their  road  the  num- 
ber of  coats  is  up  to  the  painter.  . 

Mr  Lewis  said  he  thought  the  paint  should  be  prope  y 
brushed.  He  spotted  the  bad  places  and  then  gave  two 

C°Mr.  Kane  said  the  philosophy  of  paint  was  to  put  on 
the  paint  thick  and  wash  it  out  properly^ 

A.  E.  Wilson  said  two  coats  properly  brushed  out  gave 
the  best  results.  Heavy  paint  crinkled  up  round  the  rivet 

h<HdB.  Wilson  said  he  had  referred  to  piek  eaten  stele, 
subject  to  heavy  abrasion.  Tf  a piece  of  steel  hits  the 

P Mr.’ Darrow  agreed  with  Mr.  Wilson  about  brushing  out 
paint  well.  . ... 

In  the  absence  of  Malcolm  McNaughton,  chemist  of  the 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  and  a member  ofthe 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  Mr.  Belleville 
read  the  following  paper  — 

Physical  Properties  of  Pigments  Which  Affect 
the  Permanency  and  Efficiency  of  Paint 
Coatings. 

Tt  is  not  intended  in  this  brief  notice  to.  go  into  the 
relations  of  pigment  and  vehicle  in  a technical  wa> , but 
sfmplv  to  Tnvite  your  attention  to  a consi, leratio n of  such 
physical  characteristics  of  pigments  as  ha' ve  an  « * 

on  the  permanency  and  efficiency  of  paint  ^Eate  in 

aSs  * Spaint1^ pigment  is  concerned,  this  point  will  not  re- 
ceive further  notice.  f miai«+v  0f  pigments,  we 

performs.  The  original  use  of  P £ +rue  today, 

tirely  for  decorative  purposes,  and  * * featUre  is, 

but  in  the  matter  of  pr°*?a*'pg  oif  were  used  alone, 

of  course,  of  minor  import^  ' ilv  i,e  very  thin,  much 
the  resulting  film  would  with  it.  In 

thinner  than  if  a pigment  . 0f  the  film  the  pig- 

addition  to  increasing  the  t hanical  and  chenvcal 

ment  also  protects  the  oil  from  me^amcai  ana  fact 

exterior  action,  each  pigment  particle  ward  0ff 

lkened  to  a shield,  held  in  fron.t  T • the  quaiity  of 
the  attacks  of  destroying  agencies.  It  is  the  qua  . 

this  shield  we  are  to  consider.  _ronerties  are  referred 
to^fin^L^e^ntd^tffin,  of  thSr  relate  importance. 

Specific  Gravity. 

We  will  first  consider.th®  ^ ' mme 

effects  of  differences  m th  _p  • h the  paint  may  be 
noticeable  in  the  facility  ality  of  the  workman- 

applied.  and,  consequently,  the ’ <»ualit>  or  difflcuny 

ship.  In  case  of  an  extremely  h^vy  pigment,  t.  materiaUy 
of  keeping  the  paint  to  a.  uniform  e*t  is  used,  and 

greater  over  that  in  which  a,  Ag^LpJLrilv  lead  to  varia- 
variations  in  consistency  mm  ‘ b forgotten,  how- 

tions  in  the  coatings,  but  it  must  not  be  IorgOL  ^ fine, 
ever,  that  heavy  pigments  when  f^nd^extreme^y  ^ 

SSL*  aTigbte^plgme^t.  |ut pulvenzeffi 

garaa  s as 

cellent  protector,  this  is  heavv Stents  are 

ter 

On  account  of  its  light  weight,  it  remains  in  suspension 
Sith  the  least  amount  of  agitation,  where  the  heavier  pig- 
ment would  require  constant  attention. 
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Size  and  Fineness. 

These  two  terms  have  ordinarily  been  used  interchange- 
ably, but  that  these  terms  should  not  be  so  used  is  very 
readily  shown.  So  far  as  the  case  in  hand  is  concerned, 
the  proper  idea  of  fineness  is  that  of  a relation  between 
total  volume  of  pigment  and  total  surface  of  pigment.  Of 
two  equal,  volumes  of  any  solid  substance,  that  which  has 
the  greatest  total  surface  should  properly  be  considered 
as  being  the  finest.  If  our  ideas  of  fineness  are  based 
upon  the  amount  of  any  pigment  which  will  pass  through 
a sieve  of  certain  orifice,  we  are  led  to  a wrong  conclusion 
in  the  matter.  It  is  entirely  possible  to  produce  a pigment 
all  of  which  will  stand  on  a screen  of  180  meshes  to  the 
inch,  which  will  be  finer  than  another  pigment,  all  of 
which  will  pass  through  the  same  screen,  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  former  material  is  of  an  entirely  different 
form  and:  has  a greater  total  surface. 

To  give  a rough  illustration  of  this  idea,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  conceive  of  a one-inch  cube  being  sliced  into 
ten  equal  layers.  In  either  case  the  pieces  will  require 
a mesh  of  one  inch  for  their  passage,  but  in  the  case 
of  the  smaller  pieces,  the  total  surface  area  has  been 
increased  to  twenty-four  square  inches,  while  the  total 
surface  of  the  original  piece  was  but  six  square  inches. 
How  important  this  is  will  be  recognized,  if  we  consider 
that  the  protection  of  the  vehicle  'by  the  pigment  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  amount  of  surface  contact.  This 
is  simply  another  way  of  saying  that  the  pigment  must 
be  fine. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  natural  or  crystalline  graph- 
ite makes  a coarse  pigment,  but  this  is  a case  where  ap- 
pearances deceive.  The  natural  crystalline  graphite,  as  it 
occurs  in  this  country,  is  usually  in  the  form  of  flakes 
disseminated  through  a containing  rock.  These  flakes  are 
recovered  from  the  rock  by  special  methods  of  concen- 
trating and,  in  comparatively  large  flakes,  are  well  known 
as  flake  lubricating  graphite.  The  flakes,  as  prepared  for 
this  purpose,  have  a breadth  as  great  as  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch,  but  the  greatest  thickness  will  not  exceed  .003, 
most  of  the  flakes  not  exceeding  .001,  and  very  many  will 
give  no  indication  whatever  on  a micrometer  graduated  to 
.001  of  an  inch  and  which  will  show  a dimension  very  much 
less  than  that.  Examination  of  the  thicker  flakes  will 
show  that  they  consist  of  many  laminae  and  when  manipu- 
lated may  be  separated  into  several  thinner  flakes.  In  re- 
ducing these  flakes  from  the  larger  size,  say,  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch,  down  to  a size  that  will  pass  through  a 200 
mesh  screen,  it  is  clear  that  the  thicker  flakes  must  be 
broken  or  split  into  the  thiner  laminae.  Misroscopic  ex- 
amination shows  this  to  be  so,  but  an  appearance  of 
coarseness  remains,  for  the  reason  that  the  bright  surfaces 
of  the  crystalline  flake  reflect  the  light  and  make  the  pig- 
ment particles  look  larger  than  they  really  are. 

Opacity. 

The  effect  of  light  as  a destructive  factor,  so  far  as  the 
life  of  a paint  film  is  concerned,  is  well  known.  No  further 
proof  of  this  is  needed  than  the  fact  of  the  greater  dura- 
bility of  paint  on  northern  rather  than  on  southern  ex- 
posures. Of  two  pigments,  equal  in  all  other  respects,  the 
more  opaque  will  produce  the  more  protective  and  durable 
paint.  The  result  of  tests  conducted  by  the  Society  for 
Testing  Materials,  at  Atlantic  City  and  other  places,  indi- 
cate conclusively  the  very  beneficial  results  of  small  quan- 
tities of  dark  pigment  when  added  to  white  paint.  Thus 
protective  paints  are  usually  dark  in  color  and  it  is  only 
sufficient  to  mention  that  graphite  stands  on  the  right 
side  in  this  respect. 

Wear  Resistance. 

When  a paint  is  freshly  applied  and  dry,  we  are  to 
assume  that  the  exposed  surface  consists  of  the  vehicle 
only,  as  we  are  to  take  it  that  every  particle  of  pigment 
is  properly  surrounded  by  a film  of  oil  and  that  there 
will  be,  on  horizontal  or  nearly  horizontal  surfaces,  some 
little  settlement  of  the  pigment.  In  a greater  or  less 
period  of  time,  this  surface  oil  has  more  or  less  been 
removed,  exposing  particles  of  bare  pigment.  If  the  pig- 
ment is  of  a very  soft  and  friable  nature  it  will,  of 
course,  wear  away  more  readily  as  a result  of  dust,  etc., 
than  if  the  pigment  were  of  a more  resistant  nature. 

Hygroscopic  Porosity. 

In  this  connection  we  are  considering  only  that  charac- 
teristic of  substances  which  cause  them  to  absorb  and 
condense  moisture  from  the  air,  and  are  not  considering 
in  any  way  the  porosity  of  the  paint  film  which  is  largely 
the  result  of  the  porosity  of  the  vehicle  itself.  It  is  readily 
seen  that  a paint  film,  made  up  from  a hygroscopic  pig- 
ment and  a porous  vehicle  might  prove  a very  disastrous 
combination  so  far  as  protection  to  the  underlying  metal  is 
concerned,  when  we  consider  that  the  active  cause  of  cor- 
rosion is  the  simultaneous  presence  of  air  and  water,  and 
without  these  corrosion  may  be  said  not  to  take  place.  As 
son  as  the  weathering  action  has  removed  the  outside 
film  of  oil  the  pigment  becomes  exposed  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  if  it  be  hygroscopic,  the  phenomenon  of  con- 
densation, of  moisture  in  its  pores  will  take  place  and 
the  film  itself  will  continue  in  a condition  of  alternate 
dryness  and  dampness,  according  to  changes  of  tempera- 


ture. Crystalline  graphite  is  not  a porous  substance  and. 
so  is  not  open  to  any  objection  on  this  score. 

Water  Repellency. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  certain  substances  resist 
wetting  by  water  to  a remarkable  extent,  while  other  sub- 
stances seem  to  have  a marked  affinity  for  water  in  this 
respect.  It  is  clear  that  the  pigment  which  resists  wet- 
ting and  is  not  hygroscopic  will  tend  to  keep  the  paint 
film  in  a dry  condition  and,  therefore,  more  protective 
against  corrosion.  There  is  probably  no  substance  used  as 
a paint  pigment  that  resists  wetting  to  the  same  extent 
that  graphite  does.  This  fact  is  regularly  made  use  of  by 
miners  and  refiners  of  graphite  in  separating  the  latter 
from  the  earthy  material  rvith  which  it  is  associated.  The 
ore  being  finely  ground  is  allowed  to  fall  gently  on  the 
slowly  moving  stream  of  water,  the  graphite  floating  away, 
while  the  other  substances  immediately  become  wet  and 
sink. 

Electrical  Conductivity. 

During  the  past  few  years  much  investigating  has  been 
done  to  prove  the  electrolytic  theory  of  corrosion.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a pigment  which  is  a good  electrical  con- 
ductor, in  contact  with  water  and  impure  iron,  will  stimu- 
late corrosion.  But  with  water  absent  this  cannot  occur, 
so  it  is  entirely  possible  to  secure  a good  protector  by  the 
use  of  a pigment  which  is  a good  conductor  of  electricity, 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  an  excluder  of  moisture. 
Graphite  is  a conductor  of  electricity;  it  also  resists  wet- 
ting by  water.  The  last  quality  is  so  marked  that  it 
largely  overcomes  the  objection  due  to  its  being  a con- 
ductor. Even  the  advocates  of  the  inhibitive  idea  in  paint 
coatings  advocate  the  use  of  excluding  carbon  paints  for 
final  coats,  using  inhibitive  paints  next  to  the  metal.  This 
is  an  excellent  method,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
if  a carbon  or  graphite  paint  on  the  outside  will  keep 
the  priming  coat  dry,  two  coats  of  the  excluding  paint 
would  all  the  more  keep  the  metal  dry. 

Oil  Adhesion. 

It  is  a most  desirable  quality  that  the  pigment  should 
firmly  adhere  to  the  oil  with  which  it  is  incorporated.  Re- 
turning to  the  idea  of  a shield,  the  shield  is  necessarily  a 
poor  one  if  it  is  not  held  in  place.  There  is  a great  dif- 
ference in  this  respect  in  different  materials,  as  may  be 
showrn  by  the  following  experiments:— 

A mixture  of  graphite  and  silica,  thoroughly  agitated 
with  a mixture  of  mineral  oil  and  water,  wfill  cause  the 
graphite-to  flocculate  and  remain  with  the  oil  film  on  top 
while  the  silica  can  be  found  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  below.  The  test  is  not  satisfactorily  performed  with 
linseed  oil,  for  the  reason  that  the  linseed  oil  is  much 
heavier  than  the  mineral  oil,  and  when  the  graphite  has 
been  flocculated  by  the  presence  of  the  oil,  the  combined 
weight  is  so  great  as  to  cause  the  mass  to  sink.  This  test 
is  simply  cited  to  show  that  there  is  a difference  in  the 
relative  adhesion  of  oils  to  different  materials.  This  lack 
of  adhesion  undoubtedly  is  sufficient  explanation  for  the 
phenomenon  of  chalking  and  dusting  of  many  paints.  The 
foregoing  statements  are,  of  course,  all  old  and  well  known 
to  all  of  you.  At  the  same  time,  in  these  days  of  deep  re- 
search into  the  physical  and  chemical  intricacies  of  paint 
conductivity,  we  are  apt  to  forget  perhaps  some  of  the  sim- 
pler things  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  this  sub- 
ject. Because  of  this  the  matter  has  been  brought  to  your 
attention. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  corrosion  cannot  occur 
except  in  the  presence  of  water,  therefore  that  film  which 
keeps  the  metal  surface  dry  is  the  only  one  which  will 
furnish  adequate  protection.  It  is  also  generally  admitted 
that  the  carbon  and  graphite  paints  are  pre-eminent  as 
water  exuders  and,  at  the  present  time  are  usually  used 
for  finishing  coats  whatever  the  underlying  coat  may  be. 

The  next  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  E.  IV.  Laites, 
director  of  research,  Sherwin-Williams  Company.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  'which  he  read  as  follows: — 

The  Sanitary  Value  of  Paint. 

In  consideration  of  the  subject  which  has  been  assigned 
to  me,  it  will  first  be  necessary  for  us  to  define  -what  is 
meant  by  the  word  “sanitary.”  The  definition  given  in  the 
dictionaries,  when  'boiled  down,  is  ‘'pertaining  to  health.” 

Inasmuch  as  a healthy  condition  is  one  of  the  first  and 
most  Important  requisites  to  happiness,  it  will  be  seen  that 
sanitation  and  happiness  are  very  closely  associated. 

A thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  of  sanitation 
brings  us  to  the  study  of  such  things  as  microbes,  bac- 
teria, etc.,  but  I wish  to  avoid  that  phase  in  this  paper, 
as  time  will  not  permit. 

Therefore,  I propose  to  assume  that  It  will  'be  quite 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  if  we  say  that  sanitation,  as  it 
applies  to  maintenance  of  way  painting,  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  cleanliness. 

One  of  the  wise  men  a long  time  ago  said  that  ‘"Clean- 
liness is  next  to  godliness.”  and  there  is  a wonderful  lot  of 
truth  in  the  saying. 

Health  and  happiness  are  facilitated  more  by  cleanliness 
than  by  any  other  one  thing.  Cleanliness  usually  means 
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attractiveness,  so  we  now  have  the  completed  chain, 
namely, 

Cleanliness,  Attractiveness,  Health  and  Happiness. 

In  our  present-day  civilization  paint  and  painting  plays 
a very  important  part  in  appearances,  which  is  another 
word  for  attractiveness.  The  use  of  paint  is  not  only  a 
cleansing  operation  in  itself,  hut  it  aids  greatly  in  main- 
taining cleanliness. 

Now  that  we  have  fixed  in  our  minds  the  fundamentals, 
let  us  go  a little  further  and  see  how  the  thing  operates. 

One  of  the  first  places  that  the  people  come  in  contact 
with  the  railway  is  at  its  stations,  so  we  will  give  first 
consideration  to  that  important  point. 

My  early  acquaintance  with  railways  was  chiefly  in  rural 
districts,  and  there  are  millions  of  other  people  now  in  the 
same  position  as  regards  railways.  This  means  that  the 
condition  and  appearance  of  stations  and  their  surround- 
ings have  a'  great  influence  on  the  minds  of  Mr.  Common 
People.  Mankind1  has  great  reverence  for  things  and  in- 
stitutions which  are  neat,  orderly  and  attractive.  A rail- 
way station  cannot  be  neat  or  attractive  if  not  tastefully 
painted.  Even  if  the  station  be  of  stone,  cement  or  brick, 
there  is  still  some  painting  required,  and  the  manner  of 
doing  it  has  much  to  do  with  the  effect. 

Before  making  a classification  of  the  painting  of  the 
average  station,  I wish  to  observe  that  painting  is  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  preservation.  Wood  when  ex- 
posed to  the  elements  is  subject  to  decay,  and  decay  usu- 
ally leads  to  conditions  which  are  not  sanitary. 

This  is  also  true  of  building  materials  other  than  wood. 
For  instance,  a sheet  of  steel  of  the  same  thickness  of  an 
ordinary  paint  film,  if  exposed  to  the  weather  without  pro- 
tection, will  be  perforated  Iby  rusting,  which  is  decay,  in 
a surprisingly  short  time. 

Paint,  like  all  other  things,  has  its  limitations,  yet  when 
judiciously  used  it  has  a great  preservative  value,  and, 
as  has  been  said,  it  saves  much  more  than  it  costs. 

I am  not  fully  familiar  with  how  the  outside  painting 
of  the  station  and  its  surroundings  is  sub-divided,  but  sup- 
pose it  is  about  as  follows:  — 
f Body. 

'Buildings  -j  Trimming. 

[ Roof. 

Platforms. 

Railings — fences. 

T ur  n s t il  es — gat  es . 

Signs. 

I have  nothing  specific  to  say  about  how  to  paint  any 
of  these  captions,  but  careful  attention  as  to  the  care  of 
all  is  particularly  important,  both  as  regards  protection 
and  appearance.  The  matter  of  appearance  was  touched 
on  in  one  of  the  papers  presented  at  your  meeting  last 
year  in  a very  interesting  way.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  if  the  color  scheme  is  well  selected,  being  both  char- 
acteristic and  harmonious,  much  may  be  accomplished  by 
looking  to  the  care  and  painting  of  the  appurtenances,  such 
as  fences,  railings,  turnstiles,  gates,  scales,  trucks,  etc. 
These  include  the  things  which  denote  the  outer  boundaries 
of  the  property,  and  if  they  are  conspicuously  neat  they 
have  a salutary  effect  on  employes,  patrons  and  owners  of 
abutting  property.  'It  is  noticeably  true  that  people  in 
general  have  a wholesome  respect  for  the  place  that  is 
neat  and  clean,  and  for  the  most  part  they  will  aid  in 
keeping  it  so. 

Sometimes  it  requires  a wonderful  lot  of  effort  and  pa- 
tience toi  institute  and  maintain  an  orderly  and  attractive 
condition,  especially  where  the  reverse  has  been  true,  yet 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a condition  of  that  kind  is 
most  economical.  To  get  it  into'  force  and  have  it  main- 
tained simply  requires  the  proper  training  of  employes  in 
the  beginning,  after  which  they  may  be  trusted  to  con- 
tinue it  with  pride  and  economy. 

I have  heard  it  urged  that  vandals,  or  those  of  evil 
minds,  are  disposed  to  deface  or  destroy,  and  for  that  rea- 
son it  was  deemed  useless  to  carry  a clean-Up  campaign 
very  far.  I must  admit  that  the  evil-minded  fellows  do 
exist,  but  after  all  they  usually  work  in  the  dark  and  out 
of  the  way  places,  so  the  answer  is,  dispose  of  those  places 
as  far  as  possible  and  they  will1  not  he  so  troublesome. 

The  sanitary  condition  on  the  interior  of  stations  is  usu- 
ally much  below  par,  and  these  are  subject  to  much  im- 
provement, and  I will  say  that  the  traveling  public  feel 
that  they  are  entitled  to  better  treatment  in  this  respect. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  smaller  stations,  and  it  is 
those  which  I have  especially  in  mind  in  writing  this  paper. 

I have  vsited  many  stations  which  were  dismal  and  de- 
pressing places  to  look  at,  and  the  condition  of  the  seats 
was  such  as  cause  one  to  hesitate  about  sitting  down. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  can  easily  be  brightened  up  and 
oleansed  by  the  application  of  paint.  Paint  manufacturers 
now  offer  flat  wall  paints  which  are  practical  and  easy  to 
apply,  in  harmonious  colors,  being  washable,  non-poison- 
ous  and  economical.  These  are  especially  adapted  for  the 
purpose  and  are  coming  into  use  for  stations,  offices,  eating 
rooms  and  hotels. 

Proper  cleaning  of  seats,  gates  and  railings  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  a reasonably  sanitary  condition  brings  about 


the  necessity  of  more  frequent  painting  and  varnishing. 
At  first  sight  it  might  look  like  a hardship  to  paint  these 
things,  which  are  more  or  less  in  continuous  use  frequently, 
yet  there  is  a practical  way  to  do  it. 

For  hardwood,  which  is  finished  natural,  varnish  makers 
are  prepared  to  supply  excellent  (Juick,  hard  drying  var- 
nish, or  if  preferred  shellac  may  be  used  in  (many  in- 
s tct  n c es  • 

For  benches  which  are  painted  it  is  possible  to  refinish 
in  one  day  by  'applying  a coat  of  quick  drying  color, 
followed  by  a coat  of  white  shellac. 

For  metal  railings  which  are  usually  iblaek,  black  shellac 
is  available,  which  dries  while  you  wait. 

Wood.  floors  are  rather  more  troublesome  and  are  not 
readily  paintable  in  many  cases.  Perhaps  the  use  of  pre- 
pared floor  oils  in  this  case  is  most  advisable. 

I wish  to  make  special  mention  about  the  condition  of 
toilets,  which  are  frequently  found  to  be  in  awful  condi- 
tion. If  there  is  'any  place  in  the  world  that  should  be  in 
spick  and  span  condition,  it  is  the  toilets,  otherwise  they 
are  disease  breeders  of  the  worst  kind. 

The  fullest  development  of  the  toilet  calls  for  the  serv- 
ices of  the  expert  or  specialist  to  begin  with.  'In  the  mean- 
time, much  can  be  done  wlith  those  such  as  we  have. 
First  let  the  light  into  them,  and  then  follow  with  a liberal 
use  of  the  scrubbing  brush  and  paint.  There  has  been  too 
much  of  the  feeling  that  the  conditions  to  which  I have 
referred  are  necessary  or  unavoidable. 

What  has  been  said  about  the  interior  of  stations  may 
also  be  applied  in  many  cases  to  eating  rooms.  Much  pat- 
ronage is  lost  because  eating  rooms  are  not  attractive. 
Greater  use  of  the  scrubbing  brush  and  paint  are  recom- 
mended. 

I take  issue  with  that  belief,  and  feel  sure  that  not  only 
a very  great  improvement  can  he  made,  and  that  if  it  be 
gone  about  in  a determined  way  it  need  not  be  a burden- 
some expense. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  expense,  I feel  that  it  may 
be  guaranteed  that  the  public  will  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  improved  conditions  sufficiently  to  bear  their  share 
of  any  increased  cost. 

The  railways  have  been  making  appeals  to  the  people  for 
increased  freight  and  passenger  rates,  giving  many  figures 
to  show  the  necessity  for  the  same,  but  all  of  this  has 
much  less  effect  than  the  same  energy  would  have  if 
well  directed  toward  making  the  railway  and  its  appur- 
tenances more  attractive  and  comfortable  to  the  individual 
who  constitutes  Mr.  Common  People. 

People  are  increasingly  interested  in  things  that  make 
for  comfort  and  convenience  and  will  pay  the  price. 

You,  as  master  painters,  must  have  painting  problems 
coming  up  continually,  some  of  them  old  and  some  that  are 
new.  Put  these  up  to  the  paint  manufacturers  who  are 
making  a continuous  study  of  the  subject,  and  on  those 
which  come  within  the  range  of  possibilities  you  are  sure 
to  get  assistance  that  will  be  worth  while. 

As  one  means  of  getting  action,  I would  suggest  that 
every  year  you  compile  a list  of  your  paint  problems  and 
put  them  up  to  the  manufacturers,  so  that  they  may  give 
the  matters  such  attention  as  may  be  required. 

Mr.  Newbury  said  he  thought  the  painters  should  take 
up  the  question  of  the  toilets,  most  of  which  are  dark. 
They  should  be  made  lighter  and  kept  painted  up. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  12.05  p.  m.  for  luncheon. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

President  Rieboldt  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
2.25  p.  m. 

Mr.  Conrad  moved  that  W.  S.  Lacher,  of  the  “Railway 
Maintenance  Engineer,”  be  elected  to  honorary  member- 
ship. Carried. 

The  first  paper  taken  up  was'  by  H.  E.  Conrad,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  which  he  read  as 
fillows:— 

The  Master  Painter  and  His  Relation  to  the  Cor- 
poration and  His  Men. 

President  and  Members  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master 
Painters’  Association  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Gentlemen: — 

This  subject  was  supposed  to  be  a matter  of  discussion 
to  bring  out  the  sentiment  of  and  systems  used  by  differ- 
ent foremen,  to  get  the  best,  and  most  satisfactory  re- 
sults from  the  men,  and  give  the  best  service  to  the 
employer,  but  by  some  mistake  was  assigned  to  me  as  a 
paper.  I will  give  my  views  in  a few  lines  and  will  be 
glad  to  hear  a discussion,  in  which  I hope  a number  of 
you  will  participate,  as  I think  it  wil  lbe  of  benefit  to  all 
of  us. 

Our  first  duty  is  loyalty  to  the  corporation  that  em- 
ploys us. 

Duty  to  Employers. 

We  should  be  respectful  and  obedient  to  our  superror 
officers,  and  give  them  the  very  best  that  is  In  us.  To 
do  this,  we  must  safeguard  their  interests  by  seeing  that 
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the  men  under  us  gve  a fair  return  in  labor  for  the 
wages  paid  them,  and  that  materials  are  properly  ap- 
plied and  that  nothing  goes  to  waste. 

Unnecessary  Waste. 

When  I worked  for  the  trade,  I saw  jobs  done  which,  if 
the  material  would  have  been  properly  handled,  the  cost 
of  material  could  have  been  greatly  reduced,  as  a big  per- 
centage was  unnecessarily  wasted. 

Record  of  Materials. 

We  should  observe  the  different  brands  and  makes  of 
material,  experiment  with  them,  keep  a record  thereof, 
and  advise  our  superiors  when  we  find  any  that  are 
giving  exceptionally  good  or  bad  service. 

Safety  First. 

We  should  see  that  ladders,  scaffolding,  ropes,  etc.,  are 
in  first  class  condition  and  that  workmen  use  all  precau- 
tions for  their  own  and  others’  safety.  Should  we  observe 
a condition  outside  our  own  line  of  work,  or  our  own  de- 
partment that  we  consider  a menace  to  the  safety  if  work- 
men or  the  public,  we  should  bring  the  attention  of  the 
proper  party  to  have  it  eliminated.  By  doing  so,  we  may 
save  our  employers  a suit  for  damage  or  an  award  under 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 

Co-operation  With  Men. 

To  make  our  administration  a success,  we  must  have  the 
loyalty  and  co-operation  of  our  men.  To  get  and  main- 
tain this,  we  must  be  fair  and  impartial  with  them,  and 
give  them  the  same  treatment  we  ourselves  would  expect 
if  we  were  placed  in  their  positions. 

Treatment  of  Men. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  day  has  passed  when  the  fore- 
man who  drives  his  men  will  be  a success.  I find  that  I 
can  accomplish  more  by  a little  kindness  than  I could  by 
using  an  iron  will  and  a big  lot  of  driving.- 

Complaints. 

If  a man  comes  to  you  with  a complaint  or  grievance, 
give  him  a hearing.  If  you  cannot  see  your  way  clear  at 
once  to  grant  him  what  he  wants,  do  not  refuse  him 
point  blank,  take  his  case  under  consideration  and  per- 
haps you  will  be  able  to  come  to  a satisfactory  conclu- 
sion with  him. 

Violations  of  Rules. 

Another  point  which  I desire  to  advance  is  when  a man 
has  been  relieved  for  a violation  of  the  rules,  or  mis- 
conduct, and  in  the  future  wishes  to  be  re-employed,  un- 
less his  case  had  been  a very  serious  one,  he  should  be 
given  a chance  to  make  good. 

1 have,  at  the  present  time,  a man  who  was  at  one  time 
relieved;  a few  years  afterwards  I re-employed  him  and 
he  is  now  one  of  my  very  best  and1  most  loyal  men. 

Just  a few  words  in  conclusion  regarding  our  social 
relations  with  our  men:— 

We  should  be  careful  of  our  social  relations  with  our 
men.  While  we  should  not  hold  ourselves  aloof  from 
them,  we ‘should  not  make  common  companions  of  them, 
as  using  an  old  saying,  “familiarity  breeds  contempt.”  We 
should  always  acknowledge  salutations  from  them  when 
we  meet,  off  duty,  or  on  the  job. 

The  road  with  which  I am  associated  has  formed  athletic 
associations  for  all  divisions  and  shops,  to  which  all 
classes  of  employes  belong,  and  it  is  working  wonders  in 
bringing  about  a better  and  friendlier  feeling  between  the 
foreman  and  men. 

When  we  meet  on  the  athletic  field,  or  at  the  game 
rooms,  all  join  in  contests  at  the  different  games  and  mingle 
as  one  family,  the  foreman  and  men  are  equal  and  a 
general  good  fellowship  exists  between  us. 

I believe,  if  this  plan  was  carried  out  by  all  railroads, 
the  money  invested  would  yield  a big  profit  in  the  efficiency 
that  athletics  would  produce  and  the  better  and  friendlier 
feeling  that  would  exist  between  foreman  and  men  and  in 
loyalty  to  the  companies. 

The  paper  was  greeted  with  applause. 

The  general  feeling  was  that  Mr.  Conrad  had  the  right 
idea. 

Mr.  Engle  said  that  he  frequently  had  occasion  to  show 
his  men  holw  to  do  work,  and  this  was  more  effective 
than  jumping  on  them. 

Mir.  Conrad  said  the  athletic  associations  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroadi  have  helped  loyalty.  Time  is  given 
them.  We  had  a basketball  team,  and  the  men  were  al- 
lowed time  when  they  went  to  another  place  to  play. 

Mr.  Brown  spoke  about  athletics  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  especially  baseball,  as  far  back  as  1SS3,  when 
he  was  in  the  maintenance  of  way  office  at  Altoona. 

Mr.  Rieboldt  said  that  courtesy  should  be  shown  the 
help  or  we  run  the  risk  of  losing  them. 

OPEN  QUESTIONS. 

The  Accounting  of  Labor  and  Material. 

President  Rieboldt  said  that  on  the  'C.,  M.  & iSt.  P.  time 
is  reported  when  the  job  is  complete,  materials  as  they 
are  used. 


Mr.  Conrad  said  they  send  in  labor  charges  every  day — 
the  number  of  hours  and  rate  of  pay.  The  material  ac- 
count is  also  reported  every  day. 

Mr.  Hager  moved  that  the  subject  be  laid  over  till  next 
convention  and  each  man  bring  his  forms  and  time  books 
with  him. 

Mr.  Lacher  suggested  the  advisability  of  referring  it  to 
a committee,  who  should  make  a definite  report  as  to 
what  is  the  practice. 

Mr.  Kane  said  the  forms  are  changed  constantly  by  the 
Public  Service  Commissions.  They  have  to  send  in  daily 
reports.  That  is  the  rule  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Eibel  said  they  have  a similar  system  of  daily  time 
reports.  Material  is  reported  when  the  job  is  finished 
or  on  the  25th  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Lux  asked  the  advantage  of  the  daily  over  the 
weekly  report. 

Mr.  Kane  said: — We  have  nothing  to  do  with  ordering  it. 
It  is  required  by  the  auditing  department. 

H.  B.  Wilson  said  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
required  them  to  make  daily  reports. 

Mr.  French  said  they  had  a time  book,  and  the  distri- 
bution was  made  every  month. 

Mr.  Eibel  said  they  have  a time  book,  but  also  daily 
reports. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  his  daily  report  showed  the  amount 
earned  by  each  man.  He  also  sends  a weekly  report.  The 
place  where  he  is  to  work  next  day  is  also  reported.  He 
simply  gives  total  cost  of  labor  on  each  job  every  day. 
He  also  gives  the  point  to  which  his  car  is  to  be  shipped. 

Mr.  Lux  said  they  have  a blackboard  in  the  office,  and 
each  of  the  foremen  writes  on  it  where  he  is,  so  that  he 
may  be  found  if  wanted.  Sometimes  he  is  in  his  office 
four  or  five  times  a day. 

M,  F.  Ebel  said  he  had  to  wire  each  day  just  where  he 
was. 

Mr.  Lacher’s  motion  was  adopted. 

President  Rieboldt  selected  Messrs.  Lux,  French  and 
Dunstan  as  the  committee. 

Finishing  Each  Job  Complete. 

A.  E.  Wilson  said  most  of  us  finish  a job  iif  we  can. 

Advantage  of  Motor  Cars  Over  Hand  Power. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  he  has  tw'o  motor  cars,  and  now  he  can’t 
see  how  he  ever  got  along  without  them.  The  road  fur- 
nishes the  cars,  but  he  personally  had  to  pay  for  the 
engine.  The  company  furnishes  the  gasoline. 

President  Rieboldt  said  he  had  had  bridges  that  the  men 
had  to  run  thirty  miles  on  a motor  car  to  reach. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  he  had  used  his  motor  car  to  put  out 
fires  if  a bridge  caught  fire.  In  another  case  he  used  it 


F.  C.  Rieboldt's  paint  crew  on  the  C„  M.  and  St.  P.,  xcith 
motor  car,  painting  bridges;  ready  to  start  for  the 
next  bridge. 


to  replace  a broken  rail,  also  for  putting  out  fires  on  the 
right  of  way.  The  company  should  furnish  the  motor. 
His  engines  were  three  horsepower  and  he  can  run  forty 
miles  on  a gallon  of  gasoline.  He  had  pushed  two  other 
cars  loaded  -with  eighteen  men  in  all. 

President  Rieboldt  said  a section  man  on  their  road 
used  a motor  car  to  haul  fifty  oak  ties. 

Treatment  of  Cast-Iron  Radiators. 

Mr.  Brown  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  painted 
radiators  threw  oil  more  heat  than  bronzed. 

President  Rieboldt  said  Professor  Allen,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
had  tested  this  matter  out.  Paint  increases  the  heat  given 
out  by  the  radiator.  Bronze  will  retard  the  heat.  Paint 
or  enamel  over  the  bronze  and  you  will  increase  the  heat. 
A light  color  is  better  than  a dark  color. 

Stencils  in  the  Field. 

President  Rieboldt  said  they  may  be  all  right  if  you 
have  uniform  signs.  Our  signs  are  not  uniform,  but  will 
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deviate  an  inch  or  two.  It  consumes  almost  as  long  a time 
to  use  the  stencil  as  it  does  to  trace  the  sign. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  his  men  would  stencil  a railroad  cross- 
ing sign  in  five  minutes.  . 

Mr.  French  said  he  uses  stencils  altogether.  The  signs 
are  standard  and  all  are  stenciled.  The  stencils  are  cut 
from  manila  paper  with  a cloth  back. 

;H.  B.  Wilson  said  he  used  zinc  or  tin  stencils.  His 
crossing  sign  reads  : — * ‘(Railroad  Grossing . Stop,  Look, 
Listen.  Look  out  for  the  Oars.”  It  takes  thirty-two  min- 
utes to  do  one  of  these  signs,  two  sides.  They  are  about 
ten  feet  above  the  ground. 
iMr.  'Hager  uses  shade  cloth  stencils. 

Mr.  French  said  he  has  a board  'with  a rope  attached  at 
each  end.  A man  sits  on  the  board  and  stencils.  Then 
he  swings  round  on  the  other  side  of  the  sign  and  stencils 
that. 

Mr.  Kane  said  that  in  New  York  'State  there  is  a dia- 
mond-shaped sign  reading: — ‘‘Railroad  'Crossing.  Look 
Out  for  the  Oars.”  If  you  don’t  have  the  standard  letter 
you  can’t  stencil.  Everything  on  our  road  is  stenciled,  and 
they  are  as  accurate  as  a die.  We  have  used  zinc  stencils 
for  years,  but  we  find  good  manila  'paper  or  prepared 
stencil  paper  is  better. 

H.  B.  Wilson  said  he  preferred  a zinc  stencil  in  the 
shop,  but  tin  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Ebel  said  he  formerly  used  zinc  stencils,  but  has 
found  he  can  do  better  work  with  manila  stencils,  Which  he 
carries  in  a box. 

H.  B.  Wilson  said  you  can  take  manila  paper  and  oil  it 
and  then  shellac  it  if  you  want. 

Mr.  Ebel  said  shellac  caused  the  paper  to  crack. 

Mr.  Oonrad  said  he  did  not  do  much  stenciling,  tout  they 
recently  wanted  a white  letter  on  a black  strip  on  the 
telephone  boxes.  He  stenciled  white  on  black,  and  his 
men  did  four  boxes  in  one  hour.  The  black  was  stenciled 
on,  leaving  spaces  for  the  letters.  Then  the  letters  were 
stenciled  on. 

President  Rieboldt  read  the  following  telegram  from 
Pittsburgh : — 

'Cannot  be  with  you.  Best  wishes  for  suocesful 
convention.  M.  B.  Suydam. 

Signal  Colors. 

iMr.  Phelps  asked  if  any  of  the  roads  had  changed  the 
signal  colors.  The  Signal  Association  had  adopted  a new 
set  of  signals,  in  which  green  is  used  instead  of  white  for 
clear.  They  wanted  these  colors  adopted  by  all  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country.  Green  is  used  for  clear,  yellow  for 
caution  and  red  for  danger.  White  and  yellow  are  used 
for  yards  and  side  tracks.  He  had  been  called  upon  to 
Change  all  the  main  line  signals  to  conform  to  these  new 
colors,  from  'Cleveland  to  Buffalo,  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Conrad  said  they  had  received  orders  to  use  purple 
on  sidings. 

A.  E.  Wilson  said  that  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
and  Hartford,  on  the  main  line  switches,  green  is  used 
for  clear,  red  for  danger,  with  a two  and  one-half  inch 
white  band  on  the  outside  of  the  green  band.  Crossovers 
on  the  main  line  and  from  the  main  line  to  the  side  tracks 
the  same  colors  are  used  as  for  the  main  line.  On  yard 
switches,  white  indicates  clear  and  yellow  caution.  De- 
rail, purple  indicates  clear  and  yellow  caution.  Lights  on 
the  main  line  are  red  and  green;  on  side  tracks,  lunar 
white  and  yellow.  Lights  for  derails,  purple  and  yellow. 

F.  'C.  Rieboldt  said  that  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  they  use  red  for  danger,  green  for  caution  and 
white  for  clear. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  that  on  the  Wabash  they  use  red  on  the 
semaphores  when  seen  from  the  road,  but  tolaek  on  the 
side  that  is  seen  from  the  towers,  tout  it  could  not  be  seen 
as  readily  as  the  old  black  and  White  bands. 

Proposed  Amalgamation  with  the  American  Rail- 
way Bridge  and  Building  Association. 

President  Rieboldt  brought  up  this  matter  for  discussion, 
in  order  to  send  a reply  to  the  telegram  received  from 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  French  said  that  if  we  amalgamate  we  will  dis- 
integrate to  nothing. 

Mr.  Lewis  asked  who  composed  the  other  association. 
President  Rieboldt  said  it  was  composed  of  master  car- 
penters and  others. 

Mr.  Lacher  said  the  membership  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Bridge  and  Building  'Association  was  composed  of 
men  in  charge  of  maintenance  of  way  'work,  including 
master  carpenters,  superintendents  of  water  service,  su- 
perintendents of  bridges  and  buildings,  including  some 
division  engineers,  etc.,  and  all  subjects  discussed  were 
treated  from  a practical  standpoint.  They  cater  to  men 
lower  down  in  the  ranks  than  chief  engineer. 

After  considerable  discussion  the  following  telegram  was, 
on  motion,  ordered  to  be  sent  to  George  W.  Rear,  president 
American  Bridge  and  Building  Association: — 


Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters’  Associa- 
tion appreciates  your  courtesy,  but  at  present  does 
not  see  its  way  clear  to  accept  proposition. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Phelps  the  convention  adjourned  until 
9.45  a.  m.  Thursday. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

President  Rieboldt  called  the  convention  to  order  at 
9.45  a.  m. 

The  first  thing  taken  up  was  a paper  by  Ole  Stubstad, 
master  painter  of  the  'Chicago  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way, Winona,  'Minn.,  which  he  read  as  follows: — 

Benefit  the  Railways  Receive  from  This  Associa- 
tion Through  Its  Members. 

In  the  constitution  of  this  Association  we  find  in  article 
two  the  following: 

“The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  unite 
all  foreman  painters  having  charge  of  maintenance 
of  way  painting,  either  over  an  entire  railroad  or  a 
division  thereof,  for  their  mutual  improvement;  the 
discussion  of  the  practical  management  of  the  work 
under  their  control;  to  exchange  views  regarding 
various  methods  of  mixing  and  applying  paints, 
varnishes,  etc.;  to  discuss  new  and  improved  meth- 
ods, and  new  materials;  to  endeavor  to  remedy 
abuses  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  such  as  adul- 
teration, short  weight,  etc.,  and  to  otherwise  equip 
themselves  so  that  they  may  be  in  position  to  render 
more  efficient  service  to  the  railroads  employing 
them.” 

Here  we  note  six  distinct  aims  requiring  our  earnest  at- 
tention and  consideration. 

First.— It  is  to  unite  for  mutual  improvement. 

“In  union  there  is  strength.”  Singly  we  could  not  acquire 
that  information  which  we  do  when  assembled  in  conven- 
tion, where  so  many  master  painters,  master  minds,  experts 
and  scientists  are  giving  us  in  their  papers,  their  lectures 
and  their  illustrated  lectures  on  tests  the  benefit  of  their 
lifetime  studies,  experiments  and  results,  which  leads  us  to 
share  in  a better  understanding  of  things  pertaining  to  our 
work,  and  thus  developing  our  mutual  improvement. 

Second. — The  discussion  of  the  practical  management  of 
work  under  their  control. 

Our  endeavor  is  to  keep  pace  with  progress  that  is  rap- 
idly being  made  in  the  methods  of  doing  the  work,  using 
implements  and  outfits  of  latest  pattern,  by  which  time  and 
labor  can  be  saved  and  expenses  curtailed.  This  has  been 
considered  and  discussed  in  the  past  and  no  doubt  will  re- 
ceive due  attention  at  these  conventions  in  the  future. 

Third. — To  exchange  views  regarding  various  methods  of 
mixing  and  applying  paints,  varnishes,  etc. 

This  subject  has  been  largely  dealt  with,  and  yet  in  our 
desire  to  become  better  posted,  we  often  find  it  necessary  to 
seek  more  light  on  this  and  relative  subjects,  and  by  secur- 
ing experts  and  scientists  to  lecture  and  demonstrate,  or 
illustrate  to  us  their  experiments,  tests  and  results,  we 
learn  to  avoid  that  which  may  be  detrimental  and  endeavor 
to  adopt  such  as  will  result  in  lasting  and  improved  effect. 
This  we  find  to  be  one  of  the  shining  stars  guiding  us  on 
the  right  road  to  successfully  do  the  work  assigned  to  us. 

Fourth. — To  discuss  new  and  improved  methods  and  ma- 
terials. 

Whenever  new  and  improved  methods  and  new  materials 
are  brought  up  for  our  consideration,  and  It  is  found  to 
have  greater  advantages  than  that  which  has  previously 
been  used,  we  grasp  the  idea  and  seek  to  become  familiar 
with  it  as  soon  as  practicable  and  thus  be  prepared  to 
handle  and  take  care  of  it  when  the  time  comes  for  Its 
general  adoption. 

Fifth. — To  endeavor  to  remedy  abuses  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers,  such  as  adulterations,  short  weight,  etc. 

Where  a master  painter  has  a hand  in  the  selection  of 
paint  material  there  ought  not  to  be  much  ground  for  com- 
plaint, but  this  is  not  the  case\  with  all  railway  painters. 
Some  of  the  master  painters  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
get  the  “best  of  everything”  in  the  line  of  paint  materials 
to  be  had  on  the  market,  while  others  use  the  prescribed 
paints  furnished  by  the  supply  department  of  the  railway 
company  and  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  quality,  be  it 
good  or  bad. 

Sixth. — And  to  otherwise  equip  themselves  so  that  they 
may  be  in  position  to  render  more  efficient  service  to  the 
railroads  employing  them. 

“Preparedness”  is  sounding  throughout  the  whole  land 
nowadays,  and  we  are  also,  according  to  the  object  of  this 
Association,  bound  to  prepare  ourselves,  equip  ourselves, 
train  ourselves,  in  order  to  render  more  efficient  service  to 
the  railroads  employing  us.  We  have  endeavored  in  the 
past,  and  it  is  our  constant  aim,  to  live  up  to  the  object  for 
which  we  are  associated,  and  by  making  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  at  these  conventions  for  improving  our 
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ability,  we  hope  that  our  service  will  prove  more  and  more 
satisfactory  to  the  railroads  employing  us. 

Two  or  three  years  ago. 

We  remember,  it  was  said. 

Something  all  should  know. 

Attention  must  be  paid. 

“Safety  First”  of  all, 

Required  of  you  and  me. 

And  all  the  short  and  tall. 

No  matter  who  it  be. 

“Safety  First,”  a golden  rule. 

For  climbers  high  and  low, 

A speedy  horse  and  lazy  mule 
May  have  a drag  to  tow. 

Adjusting  speed  to  circumstance, 

We  surely  aim  to  do, 

And  happiness,  the  recompense, 

Will  crown  all  efforts  true. 


We  believe  Mr.  Reiboldt  has  made  one  of  the  best  presi- 
dents this  Association  has  ever  had,  and  again  congratu- 
late him. 

A.  B.  Phelps, 

O.  Stubstad, 

M.  F.  Ebel, 

Committee. 

Auditing  Committee. 

W.  I.  French,  chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee, 
read  the  following  report: — 

Philadelphia,  October  17,  1916. 

The  Auditing  Committee  has  examined  the  accounts  of 
the  secretary  for  the  year  and  And  the  vouchers  check 
correctly  with  the  bills,  etc. 

W.  I.  French, 

A.  E.  Schmidt, 

J.  T.  Lewis, 

Auditing  Committee. 


This  year  another  word 
Is  added  to  the  list, 

It  came  as  you’ve  all  heard. 

Like  wise  men  from  the  East. 
“Preparedness,”  a sounding  wave. 
Is  heard  from  East  to  West, 
Coloring  and  oil  we  have, 

And  lead  to  do  our  best. 


Preparedness  for  every  task 
Our  aim  and  object  be. 

A complex  question,  one  may  ask, 
More  light  he’d  wish  to  see. 
Some  of  plenty,  others  less, 
Experience  we  all  need, 
Developing  and  leading  to 
Efficiency  indeed. 


President  Rieboldt  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
railways  are  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  this  Association. 

Mr  Ebel  said  he  always  tried  to  impress  upon  his  supe-. 
l-ior  officers  that  whatever  is  done  is  for  the  betterment 
of  the  work  and  the  companies  get  the  benefit.  He  had 
been  at  every  meeting  since  the  second.  He  had  received 
valuable  information  at  every  one. 

IMr  Newbury  said  he  works  directly  under  the  chief 
engineer,  through  the  supervisor.  He  had  told  him  to 
come  .to  the  convention  if  he  thought  it  would  be  of  hen- 
©fit.  fHe  had  come  and  attended  every  meeting  and  paid 
close  attention  to  the  proceedings,  although  he  had  not 

been  feeling  well.  , 

iMr.  French  said  that  when  the  organization  was  started 
his  chief  engineer  had  told  him  he  wanted  him  to  attend 
and  all  his  expenses  would  ibe  paid. 

President  Rieboldt  said  that  he  had  talked  over  matters 
on  the  train  coming  to  the  conventions  that  alone  were 
worth  the  cost  of  the  trip.  . 

iMr.  Stubstad  said  a year  ago  the  foreman  of  bridges 
and  buildings  had  asked  if  he  got  any  benefit.  He  said 
personally  No,  the  company  got  the  benefit. 

H.  B.  Wilson  said  the  attendance  at  the  conventions 
gave  more  prestige  with  the  men,  because  they  realize  that 
the  members  discuss  practical  matters  and  thereby  gain 
information  which  they  would  not  get  otherwise. 

Reports  of  Committees. 


Location  of  Next  Convention. 

Martin  Kane  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Location, 
said  they  thought  it  best  to  hold  the  next  convention  in  the 
Middle  West  They  therefore  recommended  the  follow- 
ing Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Indianapolis  and  Columbus  as 
cities  to  be  voted  on  for  a choice.  . , 

A.  B.  Phelps,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  President  s 
Address,  read  the  following  report:— 

Report  of  Committee  on  President’s  Address. 

Philadelphia,  October  18,  1916. 

We,  your  Committee  on  President’s  Address,  beg  to  re- 
port that  we  have  studied  the  written  paper  and  freely 
agree  that  on  the  whole  it  is  a very  commendable  docu- 
ment, and  wish  to  congratulate  him  on  the  results  of  his 
administration  during  the  last  two  years. 

We  believe  that  his  appointment  of  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  an  improvement,  and  that  his  suggestion  that 
future  presidents  follow  his  example,  and  that  sub-com- 
mittees be  added,  is  a good  move  and  recommend  that 
it  be  put  into  effect. 

His  request  that  all  merribers  take  part  in  the  discussions 
and  that  the  time  be  not  monopolized  by  a few,  we  believe 
to  be  proper,  and  your  committee  desires  to  see  all  mem- 
bers participate. 

The  suggestion,  or  request,  that  this  Association  unite 
or  amalgamate  with  the  American  Railway  Bridge  and 
Building  Association  would  not  be  a wise  move,  and  we 
recommend  that  no  action  be  taken  along  that  line  other 
than  a respectful  wire  declining  the  invitation. 


Questions  Answered. 

President  Rieboldt  appointed  Martin  Kane  and  W.  I. 
French  to  consider  and  answer  the  questions. 


Question  No.  1.  What  Is  the  Best  Method  and 
Stain  for  Mahogany? 

IMr.  Kane  said  the  question  did  not  state  whether  it 
was  old  or  new. 

The  member  asking  the  question  said,  New. 

Mr.  Kane  said  he  had  great  success  with  Bismarck 
brown  or  Vandyke  brown.  To  make  birch  or  maple  look 
like  mahogany  is  different.  On  mahogany  I take  Bis- 
marck brown,  Vandyke  brown  and  black  and  put  it  in 
the  filler.  For  birch  and  maple  you  use  benzol  to  get 
penetration. 

Mr.  Brown  said  that  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
he  was  practicing  architecture  in  Philadelphia,  he  had 
occasion  to  finish  the  paneling  in  a vestibule  which  was 
wanted  to  harmonize  with  an  old  mahogany  door  that 
had  turned  a deep  red.  The  painter,  who  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  city,  gave  the  new  wood  successive  coats  of 
dilute  limewater,  until  he  had  obtained  the  tone  desired. 
Then  washed  it  off  with  clear  water,  sandpapered  and  fin- 
ished with  varnish.  This  method  is  superior  to  the  use 
of  stain  because  the  darkening  is  practically  the  same  as 
ageing,  and  the  wood  takes  on  a beautiful  clear,  rich  color, 
free  from  any  trace  of  muddiness.  If  a pigment  stain  is 
used,  as  the  wood  darkens,  the  stain  will  give  a muddy 
effect  in  the  grain,  while  aniline  stains  are  not  as  per- 
manent. 

Mr.  Kane  said  he  had  obtained  excellent  results  with 
diamond  dyes,  but  you  have  trouble  to  get  the  result. 

Mr.  Phelps  said  that  in  matching  new  with  old  mahog- 
any he  had  obtained  good  results  by  using  Bismarck 
brown. 

Mr.  Kane  said  in  darkening  mahogany,  if  there  was  a 
panel  with  white  streaks  in  it,  you  can  humor  it  up  with 
lime. 

H.  B.  Wilson  said  that  with  birch  you  can  imitate  ma- 
hogany much  better  with  a paste  filler  than  without  it. 

Mr.  Kane  said  he  knew  of  a case  where  he  had  matched 
mahogany  with  birch  so  closely  you  could  not  detect  the 
difference. 

Mr.  French  said  that  baywood  is  used  for  mahogany 
and  you  can  get  very  good  treatment  by  using  Bismarck 
brown  and  glazing  with  rose  pink. 

Question.  2.  Proper  Treatment  of  Inside  of  Elec- 
trical Rooms. 


Mr.  Kane  said  that  their  signal  men  daub  the  battery 
rooms  with  a nasty  smelling  black  paint. 

A.  E.  Wilson  said  this  is  a special  paint  that  will  with- 
stand the  vapors  from  the  batteries. 

H.  B.  Wilson  said  he  had  finished  yellow  pine  in  a bat- 
tery room  with  a hard  drying  varnish  and  had  no  trouble. 


Question  3.  What  Is  the  Best  Way  of  Reaching 
the  Top  of  Smoke  Stacks  in  Order  to  Paint  Them? 

Mr.  Kane  said  he  had  no  experience.  There  is  a tubing 
made  that  can  be  raised  up  and  you  can  then  hook  it 
over  the  top.  At  the  end  of  the  job  it  can  be  tripped  and 
the  block  and  fall  taken  down. 

M.  F.  Ebel  said  he  saw  a smoke  stack  painter  take  a 
short  ladder  and  a stick  and  he  worked  himself  up  the 
guy  ropes  and  fastened  his  tackles  to  the  top. 

H.  B.  Wilson  said  this  is  the  average  way  when  there 
are  bands  on  the  stack.  Nearly  all  stacks  are  rigged  now 
with  two  sets  of  guys  and  straps.  You  can  poie  yourself 
up  and  fasten  the  block  to  the  bands. 

. Mr.  Phelps  said  they  had  some  stacks,  165  feet  high,  with 
two  sets  of  guy  ropes.  The  man  in  the  saddle  was  pulled 
up  the  guy  and  with  a pole  was  able  to  hook  over  the 

btMn  Hager  said  this  method  was  used  in  the  South  on 

° °A t° ' t ife* ^u gges t ion  of  Mr.  Kane,  the  following  method. 
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=ont  tn  The  Painters  Magazine  some  years  ago  by  J.  M. 
Itewlrt  a pSer  of  Mu II an,  Idaho,  is  incorporated  m 

thThreePmethaondd  o^f  astenfnV  thV  hook  over  the  top  edge 
of  the  “tack  is  shown  in  Figure  1,  which  is  purpose  y 
ot  tne  is  nroportiins  in  order  more  clearly 

^Xstrate  the  workfng  derails  of  the  plan  pursued.  The 
method  applies  to  a stack  supported  by  guy  rods  or  ropes, 
as  indicated  in  the  sketch,  and  this  will  include  more  than 
SO  per  cent  of  all  the  stacks  that  are  erected.  Mr.  Stewart 
sa?s  thlt  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  a half  inch  iron 
STrodand  bend  it  into  a split  ring,  which  is  put 
strap  or  „1]VS  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  The  guys, 

trrrdulT7re  fa^fe/ed  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  below 
the  top  of  the  stack.  A two  by  two  inch  pote  is  pro- 
cured  a trifle  longer  than  twice  this  distance,  and  is  tie 
?£’  center  to  the  split  ring,  as  indicated.  To  one  end 
o,  this  pale  is  fastened  the  hook,  which  is  to  go  over  the 
thP  stack  a long  line  or  light  rope  being  run 
through  the  ring  of  the  hook  in  order  to  pull  up  the  block 
and  tackle  after  the  hook  has  been  secured  to  the  top 
of  the  stack  Another  light  rope  is  fastened  to  the  other 


end  of  the  pole  to  serve  as  a guide  rope  and  to  manipulate 
the  pole  to  get  the  hook  over  the  edge.  A long  rope  is 
now  fastened  to  the  split  ring  and  carried  round  the  guys. 
If  you  have  not  plenty  of  rope  for  this  purpose,  you  can 
take  the  rope  from  the  tackle  block,  putting  it  back  after- 
wards. Now,  by  pulling  on  this  rope  at  the  point  indi- 
cated and  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows,  the  rope 
will  slide  up  the  inclined  guys  and  the  split  ring,  with  the 
pole  and  hook,  will  naturally  move  up  the  guy  to  which 
it  is  attached,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  longer 
arrow.  When  it  has  reached  the  point  where  the  guy  is 
fastened  to  the  stack,  pulling  the  guide  rope  will  raise  the 
pole  to  a perpendicular  position  and,  by  means  of  this  and 
the  double  line  through  the  eye  of  the  hook,  the  pole  may 
be  swung  so  as  to  get  the  hook  over  the  edge  of  the  stack, 
when  it  is  dropped  into  position.  It  is  then  comparatively 
easy,  if  the  hook  has  not  been  fastened  too  tightly  to  the 
pole,  to  bring  the  rope  back  to  the  starting  point  and, 
with  a strong  jerk,  pull  the  pole  away  from  the  hook 
which  is  left  fastened  to  the  stack,  with  the  small  rope 
in  the  eye  of  the  hook.  The  pole  will,  of  course,  slide  down 
the  guy  rope.  With  the  small  rope,  you  can  easily  haul 
up  your  heavier  rope  and  rig  a boatswain  s chair  the 
method  which  is  familiar  to  every  painter.  , 

The  way  to  remove  the  hook  from  the  stack  is  shown 
in  Figure  2.  Two  pieces  of  one  by  two  inch  wood  are 
fastened  together,  as  shown,  and  a line 
the  top  and  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  hook.  This  line 


should  be  held  tight,  from  the  ground,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stack,  in  order  to  hold  the  framework  in  position 
until  the  ropes  have  been  pulled  out  of  the  eye  of  the  hook. 

A quick,  strong  jerk  will  then  remove  the  hook  and  the 
wooden  framework  will  fall  into  the  stack,  where  it  will 
be  burned. 

Question  4.  Is  the  Motor  Car  an  Improvement 
Over  the  Hand  Car? 

I would  say  yes,  replied  Mr.  Kane.  We  have  no  motor 
cars.  I have  had  men  doing  signs  who  had  to  leave 
their  base  at  6 o’clock  in  the  morning  and  could  not  get 
back  till  11  p.  m. 

The  following  paper,  written  by  Mr.  Darrow  was  read : — 

Handling  Motor  Cars,  Hand  Cars  and  Velocipedes 
on  Road  Work  and  Bridges. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Members  of  the  Maintenance  of 
Way  Master  Painters’  Association: — 

Our  secretary  asked  me  some  time  ago  to  prepare  a paper 
to  be  read  and  discussed  at  our  annual  convention. 

As  it  has  been  hard  for  me  to  find  a subject  that  has 
not  been  discussed,  at  other  conventions,  I decided  to  take 
up  the  subject  of  handling  motor  cars,  hand  cars  and 
velocipedes.  I suppose  most  of  the  roads  furnish  the  paint 
gangs  with  motor  cars,  but  that  there  are  still  a few,  like 
myself,  that  still  use  the  hand  car.  I believe  that  there 
would  be  fewer  accidents  to  men  and  equipment  if  all  used 
motor1  cars.  The  fact  is  that  men  riding  on  a hand  car 
when  they  are  carrying  no  equipment  wil  run  too  fast. 
Men  standing  up,  often  have  no  chance  to  hold  on,  and, 
as  is  often  the  case,  some  one  falls  off.  When  two  cars 
are  running  together,  in  the  same  direction,  on  the  same 
track,  there  should  be  400  feet  of  distance  between  them. 

When  starting  out  to  work  with  a motor  car  you  can 
start  ahead  of  a train  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before 
it  is  due  and  get  to  your  work  or  to  a crossing  and  thus 
save  the  company  some  valuable  time.  With  a hand  car 
or  with  a velocipede,  it  would  be  dangerous  and  you 
would  lose  time  in  waiting  and  setting  off.  Also,  when 
heavily  loaded,  it  is  necessary  to  send  out  a flag,  especially 
on  curves.  This  also  wastes  time  that  a motor  car  would 
save.  We  can  always  get  a line-up  on  the  trains  before 
we  start. 

Paint  gangs  have  more  or  less  staging  and  board's  to 
carry  on  cars  and  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  get  off  the 
track.  The  foreman  should  always  be  on  the  side  of  the 
car  where  the  brake  is  located,  and  when  he  is  away,  a 
man  should  be  appointed  to  take  his  place.  I think  that 
we  have  had  these  instructions  from  our  superior  officers 
and  also  from  the  book  of  rules,  but  men  will  always  take 
chances. 

This  sounds  like  a “Safety  First”  talk,  but  nevertheless 
it  may  help  some  of  us  to  be  more  careful  in  the  future. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  operating  a motor  car  and 
a hand  car  to  the  company  is  as  follows: — 

A motor  car  travels  at  an  average  speed  of  twenty  miles 
per  hour. 

A hand  car  travels  at  an  average  speed  of  nine  miles 
per  hour. 

Take  the  number  of  miles  you,  make  a month,  for  ex- 
ample, 180  miles. 

The  average  crew  is  six  men. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  miles  at  twenty  miles  per  hour 
is  nine  hours. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  miles  at  nine  miles  per  hour  Is 
thirty  hours. 

Nine  hours  for  six  men  is  fifty-four  hours.  The  time 
required  for  a motor  car. 

Thirty  hours  for  six  men  is  180  hours.  The  time  required 
for  a hand  car. 

This  is  a difference  of  126  hours.  As  we  are  supposed 
to  go  one  way  on  our  own  time,  this  would  be  a saving 
of  sixty-three  hours.  Sixty-three  hours  or  six  and  three- 
tenths  days. 

This  saving  to  the  company  is  saying  nothing  about  the 
saving  to  the  men.  The  men  are  in  better  shape  to  do  a 
day’s  work  if  they  do  not  have  to  pump  a hand  car,  and 
sometimes,  it  would  save  a day  in  getting  moved  to  the 
next  town.  We  would  not  have  to  carry  our  staging  and 
tools  back  to  our  outfit  and  load  up  and  wait  to  be  moved. 

There  is  time  to  be  saved  when  working  on  a small  build- 
ing where  we  are  using  two  coats  of  paint.  We  could 
give  the  building  one  coat  of  paint  and  then  go  to  the 
next  job  and  do  likewise:  then  back  and  finish  the  other. 
That  would  give  each  job  a chance  to  dry  before  the 
second  coat  is  applied.  All  of  this  can  be  done  by  using 
a motor  car. 

Now  painting  signs  over  the  road  and  using  a velocipede 
is  extremely  hard  work,  especially  if  you  have  the  wind 
to  work  against  over  a division  of  three  hundred  miles. 
It  would  take  four  men  with  two  velocipedes  to  do  the 
work  correctly,  whereby  using  a motor  car  it  could  be 
done  in  one  month.  Now,  I think  this  should  be  a benefit 
to  some  of  us  and'  should  be  taken  up  every  year  by 
some  member  until  the  railroads  see  fit  to  furnish  all  of 
of  us  with  motor  cars. 

Mr.  Phelps  said  that  in  a gang  painting  crossing  signs, 
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they  may  be  left  four  or  five  miles  from  their  cars.  With 
a motor  car.  they  can  work  to  within  ten  minutes  of  quit- 
ting time,  whereas  with  hand  cars,  they  stop  about  forty- 
five  minutes  before  quitting  time  in  order  to  pump  back. 

What  Are  the  Most  Convenient  Extension  Ladder 

Jacks? 

Mr.  Kane  said  their  men  have  the  best  results  with 
the  six  feet  extensions  because  they  can  be  carried  most 
conveniently. 

Mr.  Phelps  said  the  packs  with  extension  legs  can  be 
used  very  well  outside  and  can  stand  on  a hillside  or 
stairs. 

Mr.  Brown  stated  there  were  ladder  companies  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  who  make  similar  jacks  to  those 
described  by  Mr.  Kane. 

The  committee  was  discharged  with  thanks. 

Secretary  Hager  read  the  following  paper,  written  by 
A.  G.  Pruett. 

Economy  in  Using  Good  Brushes  and  How  to 
Select  Them. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  about  doing  good 
painting  is  to  have  good  tools  to  do  it  with.  A mechanic 
will  do  more  and  better  work  with  a good  brush.  Give 
him  a poor  brush  and  you  will  have  a disappointed  and 
discouraged  man.  The  result  will  be  poor  work  and  no 
one  to  blame  but  yourself.  A good  brush  will  last  two 
or  three  times  as  long  as  a poor  one,  will  not  splash  and 
will  lay  out  the  paint  more  evenly  and  smoothly.  It  has 
the  spring  which  a brush  ought  to  have.  Take  a poor 
brush,  when  you  lay  it  against  the  surface  it  bends  in  the 
middle  and  flies  up  at  the  end.  It  is  impossible  for  a man 
to  do  a good  job  or  make  any  headway  with  such  a brush. 

When  you  see  a man  working  with  a poor  brush  you 
will  most  always  find  him  in  a bad  humor.  On  the  other 
hand,  give  an  industrious  man  a good  brush  and  you  will 
most  always  find  him  pleased.  It  is  a pleasure  for  him 
to  work.  Take  the  case  of  a man  who  is  painting  girders 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  width  with  a cheap,  tin  bound  brush, 
three  inches  in  width,  with  bristles  two  and  a half  inches 
long,  such  as  I have  known  some  railroad  painters  to  use. 
This  man  wastes  enough  time  and  material  with  one  of 
these  cheap  brushes  to  pay  for  a good  brush.  Give  a man 
a poor  brush  and  he  has  to  bend  down  and  dip  his  brush 
twice  as  often  as  the  man  who  is  using  a good  brush.  If 
he  is  painting  a ceiling,  he  will  have  to  stop  and  wipe 
his  brush  every  few  minutes  or  the  paint  will  soon  run 
down  his  arm. 

Master  painters,  the  country  over,  will  agree  that  this 
is  in  line  with  their  own  experience.  A successful  master 
painter  never  buys  anything  except  the  best  brushes  ob- 
tainable, because  he  knows  he  is  saving  money  by 
doing  so. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  brush  to  use  is  the  round  pound 
brush.  In  the  hands  of  a skilled  mechanic  the  elastic 
pound  brush  will  spread  and  brush  in  paint  better  than 
any  other  brush.  However,  the  lack  of  good  mechanics 
who  understand  how  to  bridle  and  break  in  pound  brushes 
has  led  to  the  adoption  by  most  painters  of  good  oval  or 
flat  brushes  of  various  sizes.  Set  in  rubber  or  cement 
a good  leather  bound,  flat  brush,  size  No.  30,  is  a good  all 
around  brush  for  railroad  work.  A good  oval  brush  is 
very  good  for  painting  bridges,  j A 1%-inch  brush,  set  in 
rubber,  makes  a good  sash  tool. 

The  precaution  taken  by  some  painters  to  test  the  qual- 
ity of  the  brushes  they  buy  would  seem  decidedly  worth 
while.  The  safest  course  is  to  buy  only  good  quality 
brushes  of  a reputable  firm.  Examine  the  brushes  care- 
fully and  make  tests  that  will  indicate  the  presence  of 
imitation  bristles.  The  quality  of  the  bristles  determines 
almost  entirely  the  quality  of  the  brush.  Good  bristles 
taper,  are  split  at  the  ends  and,  when  burned,  they  curl, 
but  do  not  flame.  Imitation  bristles  burn  like  cotton. 
Horse  hair  does  not  taper,  but  has  square  ends  and  lacks 
the  spring  of  the  genuine  bristle — it  makes  a flabby  brush. 
Sometimes  four  or  five  different  lengths  of  bristles  are 
used  in  a high  grade  brush.  Besides  giving  the  proper 
spring  and  stiffness,  the  shorter  bristles  prevent  the  brush 
from  becoming  stubby  after  a little  use.  As  the  brush 
wears  down,  this  shorter  stock,  with  its  flag  ends,  comes 
into  service  and  the  brush  wears  down  evenly  and  main- 
tains the  proper  wbrking  bevel. 

For  kalsomine  work,  a No.  7 kalsomine  brush,  with 
bristles  five  and  a half  inches  long,  is  desirable.  See  that 
there  is  not  too  much  short  stock  in  the  center,  nor  imita- 
tion bristles  in  the  brush. 

For  varnishing,  most  painters  prefer  brushes  that  are 
set  in  rubber  with  metal  ferrules.  They  are  oval  in  shape 
and  chisel-edged,  but  great  care  should  be  taken  that  no 
imitation  bristles  are  present,  as  breaking  bristles  on  a 
varnish  job  make  serious  trouble. 

Stippling  brushes  should  be  about  three  and  one-half 
inches  wide  by  nine  inches  long  and  the  bristles  should 
be  stiff  and  strong  with  no  short  stock. 

For  cleaning  out  filler  from  moldings  or  ornaments  and 
for  rubbing  with  pumice  stone  and  oil  or  water,  rubbing 
brushes  are  time  and  labor  savers.  They  are  more  eco- 
nomical than  burlap  and  other  similar  devices.  They  are 
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made  similar  to  dusters  with  tough  bristles  about  an 
inch  long. 

A good  flat  duster  is  more  desirable  than  the  round  one, 
especially  on  bridges  over  water,  as  the  round  ones  are 
more  apt  to  roll  off.  Flowing  brushes. 'made  of  bear  hair 
and  ox  hair,  are  time  and  money  savers  and  give  excellent 
results  on  special  jobs.  In  painting  radiators  they  flow 
the  bronze  on  without  leaving  any  brush  marks,  give  a 
better  luster  to  the  bronze,  spread  the  paint  thinner  and 
make  it  go  farther.  These  brushes  are  thin  and  mounted 
on  rather  long  handles,  making  it  easy  to  paint  the  inside 
coils  of  the  radiators. 

Floor  waxing  brushes  are  made  very  much  like  the  rub- 
bing brushes,  except  that  they  are  larger,  about  six  by 
eight  inches,  have  a long  handle  and  are  weighted  to  about 
twenty-five  pounds. 

Stencil  brushes  should  be  short,  round  and  stubby.  A 
good  stencil  brush  can  be  made  out  of  a pound  brush, 
bound  short,  though  any  round  brush  with  good  even, 
springy  bristles  will  serve  the  purpose.  "Where  rust  must 
be  removed,  wire  brushes  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  are 
required. 

These  are  a few  of  the  things  that  it  is  well  to  keep  in 
mind  when  selecting  brushes,  but  even  the  most  experi- 
enced painter  may  get  fooled  on  a brush.  The  only  sure 
test  is  use — how  quickly  a brush  breaks  in  and  how"  long 
it  lasts.  The  latter  depends  a good  deal  on  the  care  or 
abuse  a brush  receives. 

Mr.  Brown  told  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  genuine  bristles 
at  the  present  time,  because  the  European  war  had  cut  off 
the  sources  of  supply.  Bristles  had  formerly  been  obtained 
in  Russia  and  taken  from  that  country  to  Germany,  where 
they  were  sorted  and  cured  and  sold  to  brush  makers  all 
over  the  world.  Now  no  bristles  are  sent  from  Russia  to 
Germany  or  anywhere  else.  The  Chinese  bristles  have  been 
largely  controlled  by  the  Japanese  within  the  past  two 
years,  and  export  to  this  country  has  been  discouraged, 
while  Japanese  brush  manufacturers  are  making  and  ex- 
porting cheap  imitations  of  American  brushes,  with  which 
they  hope  to  obtain  the  brush  trade  of  the  world.  Good 
bristle  paint  brushes  are  getting  higher  priced  all  the  time, 
and  unless  different  conditions  arise  will  sobn  be  almost  un- 
obtainable. 

Photographs  of  Interesting  and  Difficult  Work. 

Secretary  Hager  read  a letter  describing  some  Are  tests, 
accompanying  a series  of  photographs,  as  follows:— 

“Chicago,  Oct.  7,  1916. 

“F.  C.  Rieboldt, 

“President,  M.  of  W.  M.  P.  Association. 

“Dear  ‘Sir: — Being  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be 
discussion  at  the  Philadelphia  convention  on  fire-proofing  of 


Spreading  Shavings. 


timber  structures  with  paint,  I will  enclose  herewith  a set 
of  postal  card  photos  of  a one-reach  timber  trestle  fire  test, 
conducted  on  this  railroad  in  August,  this  year.  I had  the 
structure  coated,  was  present  at  the  test,  and  took  the 
pictures  myself,  so  I can  surely  vouch  for  the  truth  and 
correctness  of  the  entire  case. 

“The  structure  was  coated  with  a standard  make  of  paint 
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(considered  of  value  by  the  fire  insurance  underwriters),  of 
which  I will  give  you  the  name  later,  and  the  paint  allowed 
to  stand  for  about  six  weeks,  after  which  it  was  set  afire 
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by  our  superintendent  of  bridges  personally,  and  then  al- 
lowed to  burn  for  thirty-five  minutes,  with  the  results  as 
indicated  by  the  different  pictures. 

“This  test  readily  proves  that  these  coatings  are  of  value 
only  as  fire  retardents,  for  if  this  fire  had  been  allowed  to 
burn  longer  than  the  thirty-five  minutes,  as  the  last  picture 
shows  (note  how  the  posts,  caps,  stringers  and  ties  are 


H.  E.  Conrad,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Huntingdon,  Pa., 
was  nominated  for  first  vice-president.  The  nominations 
were  closed  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one 
ballot. 

Mr.  Conrad. said  that  the  Association  had  gained  valuable 
experience  in  the  past  year  and  he  felt  sure  it  would  gain 
in  the  future. 

A.  E.  Wilson,  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  East 
Hartford,  Conn.,  was  nominated  for  second  vice-president, 
the  nominations  were  closed  and  the  secretary  cast  one 
ballot  for  the  Association,  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected. 

A.  E.  Wilson  nominated  P.  W.  Hager,  the  Denver  Road, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  as  secretary-treasurer.  On  motion  the 
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charred),  it  would  have  collapsed  before  the  fire  had  gone 
entirely  out.  You  can  use  this  exhibit  if  you  wish. 

“Yours  truly, 

“Chas.  Ettinger, 

“F.  P.  I.  C.  R.  R.” 

Selection  of  Place  of  Meeting. 

The  first  ballot  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  Columbus 
and  Indianapolis. 

The  second  ballot  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Cleveland  by 
a vote  of  16  to  14. 

The  dates  will  be  October  16,  17  and  18,  1917. 

Election  of  Officers. 

J.  T.  Lewis  nominated  Fred.  C.  Rieboldt,  of  the  Chicago, 


Fifteen  Minutes. 


Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  succeed  him- 
self as  president. 

A motion  to  close  the  nominations  was  carried. 

On  motion  the  secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot 
of  the  Association,  which  was  done  and  Mr.  Rieboldt  was 
re-elected. 

President  Rieboldt  said  he  had  not  expected  to  serve  for 
another  year,  but  he  would  accept  the  office. 


nominations  were  closed  and  the  first  vice-president  cast 
the  ballot. 

Executive  Committee. 

President  Rieboldt  appointed  as  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee:— 

M.  F.  Ebel,  chairman,  C.  H.  & D.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

A.  B.  Phelps,  New  York  Central,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Vincent  Staub,  Pennsylvania  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
H.  F.  Jones,  C.,  C.,  C.  & St.  L„  Wabash,  Ind. 

James  T.  Lewis,  Wabash,  Delphi,  Ind. 

President  Rieboldt  then  appointed  the  following  sub-com- 
mittees to  assist  the  Executive  Committee  on  Program: — 
Sub-Committee  No.  1:— 

Harry  S.  Bird,  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  Philadelphia. 
D.  A.  Engle,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Ernest  Lux,  Jersey  Central,  Jersey  City,  N.  J'. 
Sub-Committee  No.  2: — 

H.  B.  Wilson,  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie,  Greenville,  Pa. 

C.  W.  Hollabaugh,  Pennsylvania  Lines,  Rosemont,  Ohio. 
Abner  De  Miller,  Pennsylvania  Lines,  Wooster,  Ohio. 
Sub-Committee  No.  3,  Painting  Water  Tanks: — 

Bert  Darrow,  Santa  Fe,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

T.  C.  Turney,  Pennsylvania,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 


After  Thirty-five  Minutes. 


R.  H.  Newbury,  Cincinnati  Northern,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Charles  E.  Fyfe,  Santa  Fe,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

A motion  was  made  that  these  committees  send  the  sub- 
jects which  they  will  present  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
who  will  in  turn  assign  the  subject  back  to  the  committee, 
unless  two  of  the  sub-committees  have  selected  the  same 
subject.  The  motion,  after  some  discussion,  was  carried. 

Mr.  Kane  urged  that  each  member  try  to  get  a live  man 
as  a member  next  year. 

Mr.  Lewis  said  there  are  some  members  who  could  not 
get  free  transportation  or  who  lost  their  time  while  attend- 
ing conventions.  He  thought  it  wise  to  have  a committee 
appointed  to  endeavor  to  impress  on  the  railroad  officials 
the  value  of  the  work  the  Association  is  doing.  He  be- 
lieved this  might  make  it  easier  for  some  of  the  members 
to  get  passes. 

Mr.  Phelps  moved  that  the  Association  pay  Secretary 
Hager  fifty  dollars  as  partial  remuneration  for  his  serv- 
ices during  the  past  year.  Carried. 
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A rising-  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  supply  men  for 
their  courtesy  in  entertaining  us. 

Another  was  given  Edward  Hurst  Brown  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  reported  the  convention  and  to  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine. 

On  motion  the  convention  adjourned  at  12.35  p.  m.,  to 
meet  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  October  16,  17  and  18,  1917. 


THE  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

The  entertainment  features  of  the  convention  were  very 
well  managed  toy  the  Welfare  Committee,  of  which  H.  E. 
Conrad  was  chairman,  while  ft.  ft.  Belleville,  the  secre- 
tary, looked  after  the  work  from  the  supplymen-’ s end, 
and  was  in  personal  charge  of  the  various  functions,  per- 
mitting the  active  members  on  the  committee  to  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  convention.  The  supplymen  were  ac- 
tive all  through  the  convention  in  looking  after  the  com- 
fort of  the  ladies  who  attended,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
they  saw  a good  deal  more  of  Philadelphia  than  they  would 
have  done  without  their  assistance.  They  were  ably  aided 
by  Mrs.  John  Tucker,  whose  husband  is  well  known  as  a 
representative  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  and 
although  he  was  absent  from  Philadelphia  on  a business 
trip,  she  and  her  daughter  gave  up  the  week  to  help  enter- 
tain the  visiting  ladies. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  ladies  were  escorted  through 
the  Wanamaker  store,  which  Philadelphians  are  so  proud 
of,  and  then  inspected  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company’s 
plant  at  Sixth  and  Walnut  streets,  with  incidental  visits 
to  Independence  Hall  and  other  historical  spots  in  the 
vicinity. 


Progressive  five  hundred  was  the  program  for  the  ladies 
on  Tuesday  evening,  while  the  men  were  entertained  at 
a smoker  given  in  a room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  hotel. 
Incidental  to  this  was  a very  enjoyalble  vaudeville  program, 
addresses  by  representatives  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  story  telling  by  members  and  salesmen. 


While  the  men  were  busy  with  Wednesday  afternoon’s 
session,  the  ladies  were  taken  on  au  automobile  trip 
through  Fainmount  Park,  Germantown,  a delightful  suburb 
within  the  city  limits,  and  the  Northeast  Boulevard. 


Vaudeville  was  the  evening’s  entertainment  on  Wednes- 
day, all  attending  the  convention  being  the  guests  of  the 
supplymen  at  Keith’s  Theatre. 


Despite  the  heavy  rain  on  Thursday  afternoon,  a good 
many  of  those  attending  the  convention  visited  the  League 
Island  Navy  Yard,  in  accordance  with  the  scheduled  pro- 
gram, and  while  there  were  much  impressed  with  the  size 
of  the  shops  and  the  warships  that  -were  lying  in  the 
harbor. 


THE  BANQUET. 

Following  the  custom  of  several  years  past,  the  conven- 
tion was  brought  to  a close  toy  a banquet  given  in  the  pri- 
vate dining  room  on  the  tenth  floor  of  the  'Hotel  Walton 
on  Thursday  evening.  At  the  speakers’  table  were  seated 
President  'Rieboldt,  Toastmaster  Keig  and  the  invited 
speakers  of  the  evening,  Edward  J.  'Cattell,  City  Statis- 
tician of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  George  M'.  Graham 
sports  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  while, 
the  rest  of  the  guests  found  places  at  round  tables,  each 
seating  eight  persons. 

After  all  had  found  places,  the  following  menu  was 
served:— 

MENU. 

Oysters 

Celery  Olives 

Cream  of  Cauliflower 
Baked  Blueflsh 

Roast  Tenderloin  with  Mushroom  'Sauce 
'Small  Peas  in  Cream  Glace  Sweet  Potatoes 

Hearts  of  Boston  Lettuce  with  French  Dressing 
Neapolitan  'Ice  Cream 
Fancy  Mixed  'Cakes 
Demi  Tasse 
Cigars 

During  the  dinner  the  whole  party  united  in  singing 
popular  songs  in  the  intervals  between  courses.  When 
coffee  and  cigars  had  been  served  and  the  waiters  had 
cleared  away  the  plates.  President  Rielboldt  rapped  for 
order  and  turned  the  meeting  over  to  Toastmaster  Keig 
who  introduced  Edward  James  Cattell,  who  said  in  part:— 

Address  by  Edward  James  Cattell. 

I am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  you  a welcome  to  the  city 
on  behalf  of  the  Mayor.  I have  noticed  a wonderful  im- 
provement since  these  conventions  have  been  held  bring- 


ing people  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Every 
man  to  be  successful  has  got  to  have  sand.  We  must  be 
optimistic.  We  are  getting  broader  and  don’t  jump  at 
conclusions  as  much  as  we  used  to.  We  don’t  look  busy 
in  Philadelphia,  but  we  are.  Every  twenty  minutes  we  have 
a new  home  ready  for  a new  family,  and  every  thirteen 
minutes  a new  baby.  He  gave  some  interesting  statistics 
of  the  manufactures  of  the  city. 

He  spoke  of  the  charities  and  hospitals  of  the  city,  of 
Stephen  Girard  and  the  college  he  founded  for  the  educa- 
tion of  orphan  boys,  and  of  his  work  during  the  time  of 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic. 

I am  proud  of  the  small  six-room  houses  of  our  city, 
the  homes  of  Philadelphia  workingmen,  each  one  having 
a bathroom. 

I was  ridiculed  once  because  I believed  railroads  could 
be  built  in  a territory  then  unsettled.  Some  of  the  great- 
est railroads  of  the  West  were  backed  up  by  Philadelphia 
capital  after  New  Yorkers  had  refused  to  finance  them. 

I have  seen  the  population  of  America  grow  from  25,- 
000,000  to  100,000,000. 

No  matter  what  shadows  fall  on  this  land,  the  principles 
for  which  Old  Glory  stand  are  God-given  and  will  be  God- 
protected.  (Applause.) 

Toastmaster  Keig  read  the  following: — 

Let  us  laud,  tonight,  the  railroad  men 
Who  wield  the  brush  and  paint; 

Use  all  the  words  of  tongue  and  pen 
And  name  each  one  a saint. 

Eat,  drink  and  be  full  of  fun 
And  do  your  part  quite  well; 

If  your  wallet’s  empty  and  you’re  out  of  ihun, 

Be  full  of  cheer  and  raise  

I’d  start  the  thing  and  raise  Kane, 

If  I was  M.  F.  Ebel, 

But  I am  afraid  I must  refrain; 

I’d  better  write  a fable. 

We  all  admire  the  president,  Rieboldt, 

But  it  would  be  quite  narrow, 

To  have  so  many  stories  sprung  and  toldt. 

And  not  mention  Bert  Darrow. 

Of  Wilsons,  we  have  two,  A.  E.  and  H.  B., 

One  “quiet” — the  other  "noisy,” 

Which  is  the  best  we  cannot  see. 

Each  one — he  is  a “doisy.” 

We’d  like  to  hear  H.  S.  Bird  sing, 

Or  play  on  C.  E.  Fyfe; 

But  when  you  hear  the  ’phone  bell  ring, 

Where  is  Conrad’s  wife? 

At  school  the  kids  learn  A B C, 

Blessings  on  the  little  whelps, 

But  painters  from  trouble  would  be  fr<  ?, 

And  study  their  A.  B.  Phelps. 

There’s  Forsberg,  Miller  and  Stubstad, 

Bach  a mighty  good  fellow, 

And  Dunstan,  Lux  and  Grimstead 
All  white,  and  none  of  them  yellow. 

Every  man  we  know  prefers  his  color, 

Clong  and  Staub  like  Write, 

Lewis  and  Engle  say  black,  or  duller; 

Get  ready  boys  to  flight. 

I’ve  got  ’em  all  on  this  fool  rhyme 
Except  Johnson  and  De  Miller, 

The  missing  ones  I’ll  catch  next  time, 

Or  pay  each  one  Havana  filler. 

Somebody  says  I left  out  Hager, 

I guess  he’s  right  at  that; 

I just  now  thought  of  Harry  Jones 
And  “Casey  at  the  Bat.” 

To  Philadelphia,  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love, 

We  love  you,  you  have  the  sand. 

But  watch  us  grow — each  man  must  shove 
And  whoop  for  old  Cleveland. 


Toastmaster  Keig  then  went  on  and  told  some  stories, 
saying  we  knew  what  made  Milwaukee  famous,  but  what 
most  interests  us  is  our  worthy  president,  Mr.  Rieboldt. 

President  Rieboldt  said  he  was  not  an  after-dinner 
talker,  but  he  wanted  to  thank  the  supply  men  and  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  for  the  courtesies  shown  us.  Our 
Association  has  grown  a great  deal  during  the  past  year, 
and  he  felt  sure  it  would  continue  to  grow  during  the 
year  to  come. 

The  toastmaster  next  introduced  Mr.  Conrad,  who  said 
he  could  not  make  a speech,  but  wanted  to  thank  the 
supply  men  for  what  they  had  done  to  make  the  con- 
vention a success. 
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In  turn,  Toastmaster  Keig  called  upon  all  the  men  and 
some  'Of  the  ladies,  each  one  responding-  briefly.  Among 
those  who  spoke: — 

Mir.  Belleville  said  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  to 
work  on  the  Entertainment  Committee,  because  he  was 
a 'Simon  pure  Philadelphian  and  was  proud  of  it. 

George  !M.  Graham  told  a number  of  stories,  having  more 
or  less  of  a sporting  flavor. 

IM.  F.  Etoel  said  that  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  he  first 
went  on  the  railroad  as  a painter,  he  thought  he  knew  it 
all.  Now  he  had  found  out  how  little  he  knew.  It  is  only 
Within  the  past  few  years  that  the  painters  have  been 
considered  a part  of  the  railroad  organization. 

iMartin  Kane  said  he  had  thought  he  was  on  the  veteran 
list,  but  found  he  was  not.  After  hearing  'Mr.  Cattell 
speak  he  felt  inspired  with  new  life. 

Mrs.  Etoel  denied  the  assertion  of  her  husband  that  she 
did  all  the  talking. 

Mr.  Grimstea.d  expressed  the  hope  that  some  day  the 
Association  would  come  over  to  Canada  and  hold  its  con- 
vention. 

J.  T.  Lewis  could  not  help  boosting  the  Wabash,  and 
said  he  wanted  to  see  the  Association  grow. 

Mrs.  Tucker  declined  to  make  a speech  after  the  toast- 
master had  introduced  her  as  a famous  suffragette. 

Secretary  H'ager  expressed  his  appreciation  of  his  re- 
election  to  the  office,  and  said  he  would  give  the  work  his 
most  earnest  thought. 

Ole  Stubstad  said  he  had  been  three  hundred  miles  north- 
west of  his  headquarters  at  Winona,  Minn.,  when  he 
started  for  Philadelphia.  He  had  stopped  at  Washington 
on  'Monday,  and  after  seeing  the  government  buildings  in 
that  city  he  thought  there  was  nothing  more  worth  seeing, 
but  here  in  Philadelphia  he  had  found  things  he  would 
never  forget.  He  had  visited  Independence  Hall  and  had 
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seen  Christ  Church,  where  Washington  used  to  worship, 
and  had  visited  the  Betsy  Ross  house,  where  Old  Glory 
was  first  made,  and  he  felt  that  when  he  went  home  he 
would  have  something  to  tell  his  friends  about. 

Mr.  Turney  said  that  when  he  was  a boy  he  wanted  to 
be  a clergyman  and  would  go  out  into  his  mother’s  garden 
and  preach  to  the  cabbages.  But  now  all  he  could  do  was 
to  express  his  thanks  at  the  courteous  way  in  which  he 
had  been  received. 

Mrs.  Phelps  said  she  had  enjoyed  her  visit  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  hoped  all  would  come  to  Cleveland  next  year 

“Dan"  Vail  said  that  like  the  boy  he  was  too  full  for 
utterance,  so  that  all  he  could  do  was  to  draw  a veil  over 
the  scene. 

President  Ribboldt  read  the  following  letter,  which  he 
said  he  had  just  received  from  C.  H.  Plummer,  who  had 
been  president  but  had  resigned  because  he  had  gone  out 
of  railroad  service: — 

Salida,  Colo.,  October  15,  1916. 

F.  W.  Hager,  Secretary  and  Treasurer: 

To  the  M.  W.  M.  P.  Association,  greetings: 

While  I am  unable  to  be  with  you  in  person,  I am 
taking  this  method  to  advise  you  I am  still  with 
you  in  spirit.  I am  back  in  the  game  again,  having 
accepted  a place  with  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande. 

I came  out  here  in  the  Land  of  the  Rockies  July  21 
last.  I like  it  fine  out  here.  Can  have  a snow  bath 
any  time  you  wish.  It  snowed  here  today,  four 
inches  new  snow  at  Leadville,  'Colo.,  this  morning. 
Trusting  all  will  enjoy  this  meeting  and  you  will 
have  an  interesting  program,  one  to  make  them  all 
want  to  come  back.  With  kindest  regards  to  all  the 
members  and  hoping  to  be  with  you  at  our  next 
convention,  I remain 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  H.  Plummer. 

During  the  evening  the  company  were  entertained  with 
songs  by  Miss  Louise  Crownover  and  recitations  by  Miss 
Grace  Goble. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  Toastmaster  Keig  sug- 
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gested  that  the  painters  enlist  the  supplymen’s  help  in 
getting  new  members. 

AH  then  rose  and  joined  in  singing  “America.” 

President  Rieboldt  dismissed  the  gathering,  saying  that 
he  hoped  all  would  go  home  with  pleasant-  memories  of 
Philadelphia. 


Entertainment  Committee. 

H.  E.  Conrad,  chairman,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa. 

E.  G.  Dougherty,  treasurer.  John  Lucas  & 'Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

R.  R.  Belleville,  secretary,  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Martin  Kane,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

De/Witt  C.  'Smith.  Detroit  Graphite  'Company,  Phila- 
delphia. 

W.  H.  Parker,  John  Lucas  & Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Subscribers  to  the  Entertainment  Fund. 

Wolfe  Brush  Company,  Pittsburgh,  'Pa. 

Patton  Paint  Company,  New  York  city. 

John  Lucas  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Felton-:Sibley  & Co.,  'Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  R.  Long.  Jr.,  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Joseph  Dixon  'Crucible  'Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Carter  White  Lead  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Detroit  Graphite  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

James  P.  iSipe  & Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Eagle-iPicher  Lead  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
Sherwin-Williams  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Protectus  Paint  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heath  & Milligan  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

The  DeBoise  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Atlantic  Refining  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M.  B.  Suydam  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Lawrence  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Patterson-Sargeant  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mammoth  Cartoon  Paint  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  Barrett  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Active  Members  Present. 

Henry  S.  Bird,  Philadelphia  & Reading,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
F.  O.  Clong,  C.,  B.  & Q.  R.  R.,  Galesburg,  III. 

H.  B.  Conrad,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 
Bert  E.  Darrow,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Abner  DeMiller,  Pennsylvania  Lines,  Wooster,  Ohio. 
William  Dunstan,  Duluth,  Mesabe  & Northern,  Duluth, 
Minn. 

M.  F.  Ebel,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & Dayton,  Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

D.  A.  Engle,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Newark,  N.  J. 

N.  O.  Forsberg,  Baltimore  & Ohio,  Chester,  Pa. 

W.  I.  French,  New  York,  Ontario  & Western,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y. 

Charles  E.  Fyfe,  Santa  Fe  Railway,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

J.  Grimstead,  Michigan  Central,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

F.  W.  Hager,  The  Denver  Road,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

C.  W.  Hollabaugh,  Pensylvania  Lines,  Rosemont,  Ohio. 
Harry  F.  Jones,  C.,  C.,  C.  & St.  L.,  Wabash,  Ind. 
Martin  Kane,  the  Delaware  & Hudson  Company,  Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

J.  T.  Lewis,  Wabash,  Delphi,  Ind. 

Ernest  Lux,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

A.  J.  Miller,  P.  & S.  F.  Railway,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

G.  F.  Mitchell,  New  York  Central,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

R.  H.  Newbury,  Cincinnati  Northern,  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

A.  B.  Phelps,  New  York  Central,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

F.  Privette,  Mo.  & T.  P.,  Covington,  Ky. 

A.  G.  Pruett,  Chesapeake  & Ohio,  Richmond,  Va. 

Fred  C.  Rieboldt,  C.,  M.  & St.  P.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  E.  Schmidt,  Illinois  Central,  Freeport,  111. 

Fred  H.  Stallman,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Vint  Staub,  Pennsylvania  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ole  Stubstad,  C.  & N.  W.,  Winona,  Minn. 

T.  C.  Turney,  Pennsylvania  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
Lee  R.  Wilkey,  Illinois  Central,  Ashley,  111. 

A.  E.  Wilson,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & H.  R.  R.,  East  Hartford, 
Conn. 

H.  B.  Wilson,  Bessemer  & Lake  Erie,  Greenville.  Pa. 
Hermann  Zimmerman,  D.,  L.  & W.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Honorary  Members. 

Edward  Hurst  Brown,  “The  Painters  Magazine,"  New 
York. 

W.  S.  Lacher,  “The  Railway  Maintenance  Engineer.” 
Chicago. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


PAINT  SUPPLY  MEN  AT  THE  STREET 
RAILWAY  CONVENTION. 

IN  connection  with  the  convention  of  the  American 
Electric  Railway  Association,  which  was  held  at  At- 
lantic City  during  the  week  beginning  October  9, 
there  was  an  extensive  exhibit  of  different  things  used 
by  the  electric  railways,  from  cars  and  rails  down  to  the 
smallest  details.  The  entire  available  space  on  the  Mil- 
lion Dollar  Pier  was  given  up  to  this  exhibit,  which  was 
constantly  thronged,  not  only  by  tbe  visiting  railway 
men,  but  by  many  of  the  ordinary  visitors  to  the  City  by 
the  Sea,  who  were  attracted  by  the  many  interesting 
displays,  especially  those  of  an  electrical  nature. 

Of  course,  the  Magazine  representative  was  naturally 
most  interested  in  the  displays  made  by  different  paint 
and  varnish  manufacturers,  of  whom  a number  were  rep- 
resented. Some  of  them  had  quite  elaborate  exhibitions, 
while  others  used  their  spaces  merely  as  a headquarters 
for  their  salesmen  and  a place  where  their  friends  might 
find  an  opportunity  to  rest  and  chat.  While  there  were 
not  a great  many  paint  manufacturers  represented  in  the 
exhibition  hall,  we  understand  there  were  a number  of 
other  concerns  that  had  representatives  at  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  had  an  extensive 
exhibit  of  graphite  products,  paint  being  only  incidental 
to  the  main  display. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company  had  a rest  room  and 
reception  space,  with  a few  painted  and  varnished  panels. 

Valentine  & Co.  had  a large  display  of  varnished  panels, 
colors,  etc.,  and  an  exhibit  demonstrating  the  claim  that 
Valspar  will  withstand  the  action  of  water  and  not  turn 
white,  while  certain  high-grade  varnishes  made  by  other 
manufacturers  will  turn  white. 

The  Chicago  Varnish  Company  had  a display  of  var- 
nished panels. 

Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.,  made  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
displays  in  the  varnish  line,  showing  sections  of  the  ex- 
terior of  cars  finished  with  Vitralite  Railway  Enamel. 
One  of  these  was  finished  in  Pullman  color  and  another 
showed  a street  car,  finished  in  cream  and  orange.  Sev- 
eral good  looking  salesmen,  lined  up  in  an  impressive 
manner,  were  ready  to  talk  convincingly  of  the  merits 
of  the  P.  & L.  line. 

The  New  England  Oil,  Paint  and  Varnish  Company, 
successors  to  Burbank  & Ryder,  had  an  interesting  dis- 
play of  their  goods. 

Paints  and  cement  coatings  were  shown  by  L.  Sonne- 
born  Sons,  Inc. 

F.  W.  Devoe  & C.  T.  Raynolds  Company  had  no  exhibit, 
but  were  represented  by  Mr.  Fenton. 

The  Imperial  Car  Cleaner  Company  showed  a line  of 
exterior  and  interior  car  cleaners  and  varnish  removers. 

The  Standard  Paint  Works  exhibited  insulating  paints 
and  roofing  materials. 


In  a recent  issue  of  The  Magazine,  D.  G.  McGee 

was  inadvertently  referred  to  as  connected  with  the  Phil- 
adelphia Rapid  Transit  Company.  It  has  been  brought 
to  our  attention  that  Mr.  McGee  has  not  been  employed 
by  this  company  for  more  than  three  years.  The  present 
master  painter  at  the  Kensington  shops  is  Theodore  K. 
Baldo,  who  was  present  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention 
of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association. 

Henry  Block,  who  was  for  many  years  a member 

of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association, 
was  placed  on  the  pension  list  August  31,  1916,  by  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Railway 
Company.  Mr.  Block  had  been  in  the  continuous  service 
of  this  company  for  fifty-six  years,  and  was  seventy  years 
old  when  he  was  retired.  He  first  went  to  work  at  Ga- 
llon, Ohio,  as  apprentice  in  the  paint  shop  and,  after 
seven  years’  service,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Indianap- 
olis shops,  at  North  and  Pine  streets,  as  foreman  painter. 
He  remained  there  until  the  shops  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
He  then  took  charge  as  foreman  painter  at  the  new  shops 
in  Brightwood,  which  position  he  held  until  1905,  when 
he  resigned  and  went  to  work  at  the  bench  under  the 
supervision  of  Charles  Becker.  After  the  completion  of 
the  Beech  Grove  shops  he  worked  in  the  same  capacity, 


finishing  his  long  term  of  service  under  the  present  fore- 
man, J.  C.  Smith.  Mr.  Block  is  hale  and  hearty  and  bids 
lair  to  live  many  years.  Upon  his  retirement,  he  was  the 
recipient  of  some  useful  presents  from  his  shop  mates 
and  many  friends  at  Beech  Grove  shops. 

Press  reports  indicate  that  car  and  locomotive 

painters  are  perhaps  busier  than  ever  before.  Records 
show  that  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year,  68,289 
freight  cars  have  been  contracted  for,  as  against  47,832 
for  the  same  period  last  year.  During  these  nine  months 
there  have  also  been  ordered  2,044  locomotives,  or  sev- 
eral hundred  more  than  were  ordered  during  the  entire 
year  of  1916. 

A splendid  new  manual  training  school,  costing 

over  $3,000,000,  has  just  been  dedicated  at  Pullman,  111. 
It  is  a gift  of  the  late  George  M.  Pullman,  founder  of  the 
Pullman  Car  Company.  The  school  is  to  be  opened  to 
the  children  of  Pullman  and  the  children  of  Pullman  em- 
ployes in  general,  but  the  line  will  not  be  drawn  to  ex- 
clude attendance  from  other  neighborhoods.  The  school 
will  accommodate  500  pupils,  and  the  buildings,  athletic 
fields,  gardens,  and  equipment  cover  some  40  odd  acres  of 
ground. 

The  men  employed  under  Foreman  Painter  J. 

W.  Freyer,  in  common  with  all  other  employes  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis,  observed  October 
9 as  Fire  and  Accident  Prevention  Day.  It  was  placarded 
as  “One  Day  for  Humanity,”  and  reports  coming  to  this 
department  indicate  that  it  was  a success. 

The  interesting  annual  report  of  the  Atchison, 

Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  shows  that,  during  the  year,  37  new 
locomotives  were  added  to  the  equipment;  also,  1,657 
freight  train  cars,  4 passenger  cars,  and  605  miscellane- 
ous work  cars  were  secured. 

At  this  writing  it  looks  as  if  Master  Painter  O. 

P.  Wilkins  might  have  some  important  inspection  duties 
to  perform  in  the  very  near  future,  his  company  being 
reported  in  the  market  for  one  private  car  and  for  50 
all  steel  passenger  cars. 

The  New  York  Central  has  ordered  115  locomo- 
tives from  the  Lima  Locomotive  Corporation.  Of  this 
number  55  will  be  of  the  Mohawk  type. 

Master  Painter  W.  H.  Burton,  of  the  Southern, 

at  Spencer,  N.  C.,  is  to  have  additional  facilities  afforded 
his  department.  The  new  addition  is  to  consist  of  an 
all-steel  shed,  109  feet  by  600  feet,  with  shop  adjoining 
50  feet  by  100  feet. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Master 

Painter  B.  E.  Miller,  of  the  Lackawanna,  has  a son  at- 
tending Cornell  University,  but  such  is  the  fact,  and  a 
very  bright,  manly  type  of  Cornellian  he  is  proving  to  be. 

Two  important  offices  in  the  Master  Car  and  Lo- 
comotive Painters’  Association  are  being  most  acceptably 
filled  by  foreman  locomotive  painters,  a well-merited  rec- 
ognition of  ability,  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
when  the  inclination  to  subordinate  the  locomotive  de- 
partment to  secondary  consideration  gets  to  be  a head- 
liner. 

In  the  twenty-second  annual  report  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  we  find  this  little  item  of  official  apprecia- 
tion of  service  rendered  by  the  employes  of  the  great 
Southern  system: — “During  the  year  the  organization  of 
the  officers  and  employees  was  knit  closer  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  confident  claim  that  it  is  now  an  efficient  or- 
ganization, working  smoothly  and  heartily  together  for  a 
common  purpose,  seems  to  be  justified.’’ 

During  the  year  just  past,  the  Maine  Central 

made  an  important  addition  to  the  locomotive  shops  at 
its  Waterville,  Me.,  plant.  This  has  enabled  the  painting 
force  to  have  more  conveniences  and  to  do  work  more 
economically,  two  things  worth  while. 

The  balance  of  the  defaulted  equipment  notes, 

which,  with  the  interest,  amount  to  $321,338,  are  being 
paid  by  the  receivers,  and  current  maturities,  amounting 
with  interest  for  the  year  to  $5S5,200,  are  being  paid  as 
they  mature.  These  transactions  show  that  the  road  is 
prospering,  despite  the  receivership,  and  that  the  paint- 
ing department,  in  common  with  the  other  departments 
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engaged  in  maintenance  repairs,  is  enjoying  a fine  run 
of  prosperity. 

The  report  of  Chairman  H.  E.  Brill,  of  the  In- 
formation Committee,  makes  it  appear  that  one  feature 
of  Association  work,  vital  with  possibilities  for  useful- 
ness, is  being  allowed  to  go  to  seed  through  sheer 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  members.  Somebody  ought  to 
get  busy  and  make  the  members  of  the  committee  earn 
a vote  of  thanks. 

The  Great  Northern  has  ordered,  from  the 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  15  postal  cars  and  the  paint- 
ing department  is  to  be  called  upon  for  necessary  inspec- 
tion work  in  connection  with  this  consignment  of  equip- 
ment. 

Despite  the  fact  that  at  the  eleventh  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Smoke  Prevention  Association,  held  at  the 
Planters  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  September  26  to  29,  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  the  smoke  menace  in  check  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  “Bob”  Scott  proudly  refers  to  the  increasing 
popularity  of  his  bred  in  the  purple  Scott  Perfecto.” 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  October  13, 

the  coach,  cab  and  tender  shop  of  the  Pittsburgh  and 
Lake  Erie,  at  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.,  was  seriously  damaged 
by  fire.  It  is  said  that  several  baggage  and  caboose  cars, 
which  were  in  the  shop  undergoing  repairs,  were  totally 
destroyed  and  a number  of  machines  damaged.  The  total 
loss  is  estimated  at  $50,000.  As  usual,  however,  Master 
Painter  W.  O.  Quest  rose  superior  to  circumstances  and 
continued  to  make  things  hum,  and  they  are  still  hum- 
ming to  beat  all  creation  in  that  murky  neck  of  woods. 

The  Marietta,  Columbus  and  Cleveland  has  pub- 
licly announced  suspension  of  operation.  By  order  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Washington  county,  Ohio,  pas- 
senger, mail  and  express  service  were  ordered  suspended 
after  October  10,  and  freight  service  after  October  31. 
The  paint  shop  force  at  the  Marietta  plant  has  been  dis- 
banded. 

A Mr.  Rathburn,  for  years  connected  with  the 

painting  department  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  well 
acquainted  with  former  Master  Painter  Fitch,  of  the  Sac- 
ramento, Cal.,  shops  of  the  above  road,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  arrived  in  Sayre,  Pa.,  October  21,  after  an  auto- 
mobile trip  extending  from  Portland,  Ore.,  to  Portland, 
Me.,  and  from  the  latter  city,  by  way  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
to  Sayre.  The  Rathburns  traveled  5,300  miles,  slept  in 
the  car  part  of  the  time,  met  with  nothing  more  serious 
than  a few  minor  tire  troubles,  and  voted  the  motoring 
method  of  travel  a most  delightful  means  of  wayfaring 
and  seeing  America  first. 

George  Harrington,  aged  sixty-one  years,  a 

painter,  at  various  times  employed  under  Master  Painter 
W.  H.  Dutton,  at  the  Sayre,  Pa.,  shops  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley, met  a tragic  death  on  the  evening  of  October  21  by 
walking  through  an  unguarded  entrance  to  the  Elks’ 
Home,  under  process  of  erection  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y„  and 
plunging  head  foremost  into  a cellar  ten  feet  deep. 
George  was  just  a man  trudging  humbly  along  the  com- 
mon ways  of  life,  but  he  will  be  gently  remembered  for 
a charity  which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind.  To  do  unto 
others  in  the  time  of  dire  need  was  a task  he  delighted 
in,  and  in  the  “Land  of  Far  Distances”  may  we  not 
think  that  these  little  kindnesses  have  all  been  credited 
to  his  account? 

The  preface  to  a book  published  by  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio,  on  Sanitation  and  Safety,  contains  these 
pertinent  lines:  — 

Frown  on  horse  play  pranks,  as  they  usually 
hurt  someone. 

Interest  yourself  in  the  principles  of  first  aid  to 
the  injured. 

Remember,  you  must  conquer  Booze  to  be  safe. 

Stop,  look  and  think  before  you  act — don’t, 
take  chances. 

Take  safety  first  seriously;  it  is  no  joke  to  get 
hurt. 

In  connection  with  the  annual  report  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Maine,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  during  the 
past  three  years  the  number  of  registered  automobiles 
in  the  five  States  served  by  the  Boston  and  Maine  has  in- 
creased on  an  average  of  31  per  cent,  a year.  There  is 
an  automobile  for  every  34  persons  in  Massachusetts, 
for  every  30  persons  in  New  Mampshire,  for  every  39 
persons  in  Maine,  for  every  32  persons  in  Vermont,  for 
every  39  persons  in  New  York.  Despite  this  state  of 
prolific  haotor  affairs,  the  earnings  of  the  company  during 
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the  past  year  have  been  large,  and  it  is  expected  that  re- 
organization plans  may  be  much  easier  effected  thereby. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  graduate  from  the  gen- 
eral foremanship  of  a large  railway  shop  to  the  diplo- 
matic intricacies  of  a railway  brush  salesman’s  career, 
but  R.  J.  Kelly  seems  to  have  accomplished  the  task  most 
successfully,  and  today  he  is  stalking  the  country  just 
like  any  seasoned  big  game  hunter,  with  a story  of 
bristles  and  bear’s  hair  that  sounds  deep  with  eloquence. 
“Dick”  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  an  ambassador,  or 
something  like  that,  but  he’s  not  that  sort  of  a formal 
gent,  if  you  please,  and  he  is  wearing  a smile  that  won’t 
come  off,  meanwhile  selling  brushes  and  making  friends 
right  and  left. 

Master  Painter  I.  H.  Price,  of  the  St.  Louis  and 

San  Francisco,  is  greatly  interested  in  Safety  First  work. 
Recently  the  department  of  safety  has  extended  the  scope 
of  its  work  by  the  appointment  of  two  new  safety  in- 
spectors, who  will  make  a special  study  of  shop  condi- 
tions. 

The  death  of  William  Bross  Jansen,  formerly 

vice-president  and  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  At- 
chison, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe,  occurred  at  Chicago,  Octo- 
ber 7.  The  painting  department  of  that  road  lost,  in  the 
passing  of  this  accomplished  official,  a friend  whose  in- 
fluence and  appreciation  was  at  all  times  a visible  asset. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  is  reported  as  being  in 

the  market  for  100  passenger  cars,  and  should  this  order 
be  filed.  Master  Painter  J.  D.  Wright’s  department  may 
be  sure  to  catch  a considerable  amount  of  inspection  busi- 
ness in  due  course. 

The  sixty-sixth  annual  report  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral discloses  the  fact  that,  during  the  past  year,  the 
road  purchased  no  additional  passenger  equipment  cars. 
Fifty-one  locomotives  were  added  during  the  year,  to- 
gether with  1,151  freight  cars.  The  road  owns,  however, 
1,303  passenger  cars,  and  these,  through  the  thorough 
caretaking  of  Master  Painter  Wm.  Mullendorf,  are  look- 
ing quite  like  new. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Chicago  and  North 

Western  retired  the  following  equipment: — Locomotives, 
28;  freight  cars,  3,928;  passenger  cars,  14;  work  equip- 
ment cars,  338. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Master  Painter  H. 

A.  Polhemus  and  his  able  co-partners  on  the  Erie  aim  to 
and  generally  succeed  in  keeping  everything  paintable 
fast  and  amply  secure  under  a good  depth  of  varnish, 
now  and  then  something  manages  to  escape  and  stir  up 
a rumpus,  as,  for  example: — Recently  an  irate  traveler 
called  to  see  the  manager  of  a certain  division,  or  per- 
haps we  should  say,  the  superintendent,  and  once  in  the 
presence  of  the  official  the  traveler  blurted  out: — "Say, 
you,  I got  a cinder  in  my  eye  from  one  of  your  engines 
and  it  cost  me  $2  for  a doctor  to  have  it  removed.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?”  And  the  wily  official  re- 
plied:— “Nothing,  my  dear  sir,  nothing.  We  have  no  fur- 
ther use  for  the  cinder  and  you  are  quite  welcome  to  it. 
From  a legal  point  of  view,  the  cinder  was  not  yours,  and 
no  doubt  you  could  be  proceeded  against  for  removing 
our  property;  but  we  will  take  no  steps  in  the  matter, 
you  may  rest  assured.” 

O.  P.  Wilkins,  the  justly  celebrated  baseball  fan, 

was  on  to  Boston  and  Brooklyn  to  see  the  World’s  cham- 
ponship  games,  and  incidentally  paid  a brief  visit  to  Sec- 
retary Dane.  If  Oliver  didn’t  bet  on  the  “Red  Socks”  he 
must  have  been  a loser,  if  he  bet  at  all. 

John  T.  MacLean  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 

Master  Car  Painter  C.  E.  Copp,  at  the  Billerica  shops  of 
the  Boston  and  Maine,  succeeding  John  Stocks,  deceased. 
Mr.  MacLean  was  appointed  from  the  ranks — one  of  the 
lettering  crew— and  was  formerly  at  Concord  and  Fitch- 
burg shops,  with  nineteen  years’  service  to  his  credit. 

If  you  were  to  ask  Master  Painter  John  D. 

Wright  the  name  of  the  oldest  American  railroad,  he 
would  reply: — “Why,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  of  course.” 
And  he  would  have  answered  correctly.  On  August  28, 
1830,  the  first  American  built  railroad  train  made  its  in- 
itial journey.  The  train  carried  passengers  in  its  little 
car,  gloriously  painted  and  decorated,  and  made  a trip  of 
fourteen  miles  in  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes,  to  the 
utter  astonishment  of  the  natives.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  and  it  represents  an 
achievement  rich  with  possibilities  for  the  future  his- 
torian. 

A hundred  surface  cars,  that  can  be  run  singly 

or  coupled  into  trains,  with  side  doors,  of  an  up-to-date 
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steel  construction,  and  42  new  elevated  cars  with  wider 
doors,  have  been  ordered  by  the  Boston  Elevated,  at  an 
expense  of  $1,500,000.  The  surface  cars  are  of  a new 
type  called  “multiple  unit.’’  Each  is  provided  with  mo- 
tors and  motormen’s  compartments.  If  no  motorman  is 
needed,  his  compartment  is  thrown  open,  revealing  two 
additional  passenger  seats.  The  painting  and  finishing 
on  this  equipment  is  said  to  be  most  excellent. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Boston  and  Maine  is  in 

the  hands  of  a receiver,  times  down  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  especially  on  the  great  Puritan  country 
system,  are  full  -of  the  old-fashioned  prosperity,  as  wit- 
ness the  following  statement  regarding  the  company’s 
financial  affairs: — “We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Hustis,  as 
temporary  receiver,  that  on  September  30  of  this  year, 
Boston  and  Maine  had  on  hand,  after  the  payment  of 
charges,  a cash  surplus  from  earnings  of  $9,153,143.  Such 
an  accumulation  of  cash  from  earnings  at  any  one  time 
is  apparently  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  the 
company.  The  major  portion  of  this  money  is  on  deposit 
in  Boston  and  New  York  banks.” 

The  White  River  Railroad  recently  received  a 

new  combination  car  of  a design  hitherto  unknown  in 
railroad  circles.  It  burns  kerosene  and  is  run  by  steam, 
the  same  as  the  Stanley  steamer  is  run.  Mr.  Stanley,  the 
head  of  the  concern  that  manufactures  the  Stanley  auto- 
mobile steamer,  has  had  the  idea  for  some  time  that  a 
successful  car  for  use  on  railroads  could  be  manufactured 
after  the  plan  of  the  Stanley  steamer.  The  car  is  finely 
finished,  the  cost  is  $10,000,  and  its  career  out  in  the 
whirlpool  of  service  will  be  closely  watched. 

At  the  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine, 

four  cars  are  being  turned  out  finished  from  the  paint 
shop  daily.  This  is  about  one  car  short  of  the  daily  out- 
put under  ordinary  circumstances.  Just  at  present,  the 
shop  force  is  somewhat  handicapped  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  steel  underframes  are  being  applied  to  many 
cars  as  they  pass  through  the  shops.  Recently,  a train 
of  eight  cars  burned  at  the  East  Cambridge  yard,  and 
these  cars  are  now  at  the  Billerica,  plant  for  repairs  and 
rebuilding.  At  these  shops,  steel  underframes  are  being 
put  under  all  dining  cars,  and  also  under  many  coaches 
and  miscellaneous  cars.  In  addition  to  the  above,  seven 
short  mail  cars  are  to  be  rebuilt  and  converted  to  milk 
car  service  at  these  shops.  Sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  Master  Painter  Charles  E.  Copp’s  force  have  plenty 
to  do. 

This  department  has  no  knowledge  to  show  that 

Gus  Derrick  or  F.  C.  Macomber  are  responsible  for  having 
graduated  Joshua  Tripe  from  their  respective  schools  of 
art,  but  the  story  comes  from  the  Wolverine  State,  at  any 
rate,  and  so  Joshua  shall  have  his  day  in  these  columns, 
the  tale  of  his  consummate  attainment  reading  like  this: 
“Tripe  completed  a mail  course  in  sign  painting,  and  to 
show  his  skill  painted  a board  fence  on  the  side  of  a barn, 
standing  along  the  main  street.  It  looked  so  natural  that 
several  farmers  have  skinned  their  knuckles  trying  to 
hitch  their  teams  to  it,  and  even  birds  have  attempted  to 
light  on  it,  slipping  down  the  sides  of  the  barn  to  the 
ground  and  flying  away  in  disgust.  The  climax  came, 
however,  when  Tripe’s  bulldog  chased  a stranger  down 
the  street,  who  in  trying  to  get  away  attempted  to  jump 
the  supposed  fence  and  nearly  knocked  his  brains  out. 
Several  attorneys  have  already  written  the  stranger,  who 
gives  the  name  as  Frelinghusen,  offering  legal  aid  in  get- 
ting damages. 

The  report  of  the  Test  Committee  at  the  Atlantic 

City  convention  was  an  exceptionally  fine  piece  of  work— 
that  is  conceded  by  all  hands.  However, -with  B.  E.  Mil- 
ler as  chairman  of  the  Test  Committee  for  the  ensiling 
year,  assisted  by  B.  C.  Sherwood,  E.  E.  Shedd  and  P.  B. 
Davenport,  may  we  not  expect  an  achievement  along  the 
same  line  of  unusual  value?  The  personnel  of  the  new 
committee  is  a sure  guarantee  of  test  work  well  and 
splendidly  performed. 

At  Derby,  Me.,  Sherman  D.  Page,  master  painter 

of  the  Bangor  and  Aroostook,  is  busily  engaged  in  work- 
ing the  usual  force  of  men.  This  road  operates  an  equip- 
ment consisting  of  92  passenger  cars  and  95  locomotives, 
and  we  understand  that  no  New  England  road  handles  a 
better  looking  lot  of  equipment,  paint  and  varnish  effects 
considered,  than  this  same  hustling  little  line  nipping  into 
the  big  woods  of  the  Pine  Tree  State. 

At  Peru,  Ind.,  Foreman  Painter  Charles  Guend- 

ling,  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  is  digging  into  work 
like  a man  running  for  office,  although  Charley  has  the 
reputation  of  being  an  office  dodger,  his  main  pleasure  in 


life  being  to  serve  the  road  he  has  long  been  connected 
with.  Faithful  to  every  duty,  he  is  an  employe  whose 
daily  contribution  to  the  progress  of  his  employer's  busi- 
ness is  of  the  substantial  sort. 

C.  G.  Chamberlin,  special  representative  of  the 

W.  H.  Coe  Manufacturing  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.,  has 
lately  been  calling  upon  master  car  and  locomotive  paint- 
ers in  the  eastern  section  of  country.  “Cliff,”  as  his 
friends  familiarly  call  him,  is  a son  of  E.  Chamberlin, 
manager  of  the  Equipment  Clearing  House,  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines,  and  well  known  to  may  members  of 
the  M.  C.  and  L.  P.  A.,  and  to  say  that  he  is  “a  chip  of 
the  old  block”  is  to  pay  in  the  good,  ancient  vernacular,  a 
compliment  to  both  father  and  son.  If  Chicago  really  de- 
cides to  become  the  Eternal  City  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere and  pave  her  streets  with  gold,  we  shall  expect  to 
see  this  mellow-toned  youth  from  Broadway  sell  that 
vociferous  and  conglomerate  community  the  precious 
metal  with  which  to  produce  the  glittering  effect. 

J.  E.  Blocksidge,  foreman  painter,  at  Carbondale, 

Pa.,  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  is  no  lady, 
and  we  may  therefore  with  impunity  state  his  age  at 
sixty-six  years  young.  Blocksidge  is  the  head  hiker  of  a 
flourishing  hiking  club,  located  in  his  home  town,  and 
just  to  catch  a whiff  of  fresh  air  on  Sunday,  October  22, 
he  enjoyed  a rosy  sunrise  and  a golden  sunset  from  vari- 
ous Blue  Ridge  summits  while  making  a twenty-five  mile 
"square  heel  and  toe’’  jaunt.  If  any  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation wishes  to  cultivate  the  real  Weston  stride,  he 
should  drop  off  at  Carbondale  some  splendid  day  and  ask 
to  accompany  Blocksidge  on  a thirty  or  forty  mile  walk 
over  the  hill  country  of  the  Keystone  State. 

At  Johnstown,  Pa.,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company 

has  under  construction  3,000  steel  hopper  cars  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  type  No.  21,  capacity  140,000 
pounds,  16  dump  doors.  The  shop  capacity  is  fifty  cars 
per  day,  but  being  held  up  on  wheels  their  output  has 
been  reduced  to  twenty-five  cars  per  day.  They  have  fin- 
nished,  1,300,  all  of  which  look  fine  and  stand  up  like  a 
battleship  cleared  for  action;  much  credit  being  due  to 
W.  S.  Weaver,  superintendent,  and  M.  H.  Hill,  general 
foreman.  The  painting,  lettering  and  numbering  add 
much  to  the  appearance  of  cars,  the  neatness  and  spacing 
of  the  same  reflects  much  credit  upon  Walter  Kuntz,  in 
charge  of  the  paint  department. 

Master  car  painters,  interested  in  the  apprentice- 
ship question,  should  read  the  very  excellent  paper  pre- 
sented before  the  New  York  Railway  Club,  October  20,  by 
F.  W.  Thomas,  Supervisor  of  Apprentices,  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe.  Mr.  Thomas’  department  re- 
cently had  two  young  painter  apprentices  at  the  Pullman 
shops  studying  the  best  methods  of  painting,  graining  and 
decorating  steel  cars.  Each  of  the  young  men  was  re- 
quired to  write  Mr.  Thomas  a letter  twice  a month,  giv- 
ing in  detail  his  observations  and  work  for  the  two  weeks 
preceding. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia  has  ordered  six 

sleeping  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company,  which  order 
will  necessitate  some  inspection  duties  foi*  Master  Painter 
rt.  H.  Morgan’s  department. 

Maintenance  of  Way, 

“Dan”  Vail  and  Charles  Clark  represented  James 

B.  Sipe,  & Co.  at  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Paint- 
ers’ convention. 

Some  of  the  members  of  this  Association  may  not 

have  known,  when  reading  the  list  of  contributors  to  the 
entertainments  that  John  T.  Lewis  & Sons  Co.  is  the  cor- 
porate title  of  the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  National 
Lead  Company.  Prof.  A.  H.  Sabin  is  connected  with  the 
chemical  department  of  the  Atlanta  branch,  the  factory 
being  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

M.  E.  Keig,  who  made  such  an  efficient  toastmas- 
ter at  the  banquet,  is  the  vice-president  of  the  Chas.  R. 
Long,  Jr.,  Co.,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Nevertheless  he  lives  in 
the  “Windy  City.” 

As  we  go  to  press,  we  learn  from  President  Fred 

C.  Rieboldt,  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters’ 
Association,  that  F.  O.  Clong,  master  painter  on  the  C„  B. 
Q.,  at  Galesburg,  111.,  was  summoned  home  by  a telegram 
received  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  Philadelphia  con- 
vention, arriving  there  but  a few  hours  before  the  death 
of  his  daughter,  aged  eighteen,  which  occurred  on  Octo- 
ber 20.  Four  days  later  his  grandchild  was  also  taken 
away.  The  sympathies  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
go  out  to  Mr.  Clong  in  his  bereavement. 
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The  Markets 


THE  market  for  paints  and  paint  materials  has  shown 
considerable  variation  in  prices  during  the  month. 
In  the  first  place,  prepared  paints  have  gone  up  in 
price,  at  least  different  price  schedules  have  been  issued 
by  several  paint  manufacturers.  In  every  case  these  have 
indicated  a rise  in  price.  The  reason  for  the  high  prices 
is  found  in  the  position  of  raw  materials.  The  different 
lead  pigments  are  higher  than  a year  ago,  and  linseed  oil 
is  at  higher  levels  than  have  been  reached  for  several 
years.  Other  producing  costs  also  are  high,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  obtaining  higher  prices  for  prepared  paints  is 
generally  .admitted.  A revised  price  list  for  colors  in  oil 
is  said  to  be  contemplated.  In  our  report  of  last  month 
prices  for  linseed  oil  at  New  York  in  carload  lots  were 
given  at  83@84c.  per  gallon.  At  present  the  asking  price 
is  90@91c.  per  gallon.  These  figures  are  sufficient  to  show 
what  developments  in  that  market  have  been. 

Sharp  advances  in  price  also  have  been  made  in  the  case 
of  fish  oils,  corn  oil,  soya  bean  oil,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  case 
of  all  oils  which  enter  into  the  paint  and  allied  trades. 
Most  of  the  pigments  have  held  at  unchanged  levels  dur- 
ing the  month,  but  lithopone  has  offered  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  and  present  prices  are  lower  than  those 
in  effect  last  month.  Dry  colors,  especially  those  of  chem- 
ical origin,  remain  rather  unsettled,  and  wide  ranges  in 
prices  are  quoted  for  Prussian  blues,  chrome  yellow  and 
chrome  green.  The  earth  colors  are  quiet  but  steady  in 
price.  The  window  glass  factories  renewed  operations  in 
the  latter  part  of  October,  and  a fresh  supply  will  soon  be 
available.  The  market  is  in  a good  position,  however,  and 
as  stocks  are  low,  prices  are  firmly  maintained.  Detailed 
reports  on  important  materials  in  the  local  market  fol- 
low:— 

White  Lead,  Dry  and  in  Oil. 

Pig  lead  is  the  most  important  factor  in  establishing 
prices  for  white  lead.  The  metal  market  was  unchanged 
during  the  month,  and  this  condition  extended  to  the  pig- 
ments. Linseed  oil  has  been  advanced  to  rather  high 
levels,  and  this  causes  some  fears  that  lead  in  oil  will  sell 
at  more  than  the  usual  premium  over  dry  white  lead,  but 
up  to  the  present  no  readjustment  has  taken  place.  Con- 
suming demand  for  white  lead,  both  dry  and  ground  in 
oil,  has  been  good,  and  conditions  from  the  standpoint  of 
trading  are  reported  as  seasonable.  Outside  of  the  decline 
in  basic  sulphate  of  lead,  as  reported  last  month,  there 
has  been  no  change  in  quotations  for  some  time.  On  large 
amounts  basic  carbonate  is  offered  at  8%c.  per  pound.  A 
good  call  is  reported  for  small  amounts  on  which  8%@9c. 
per  pound  is  an  established  trading  basis.  Basic  carbon- 
ate, dry,  is  quoted  at  8%c.  per  pound.  This  refers  to 
large  lots,  as  jobbing  prices  depend  on  quantity.  White 
lead  in  oil  is  held  at  an  inside  price  of  9%c.  per  pound. 
The  price  varies  according  to  quantity,  with  smaller  lots 
of  100,  250  and  500-pound  kegs,  10V2c.  per  pound;  25  and 
50-pound  kegs,  10%c.  per  pound;  12%-pound  kegs,  11c.  per 
pound;  1,  2,  3 and  5-pound  cans,  12%c.  per  pound.  On 
lots  of  500  pounds  or  more  prices  are  y2  cent  per  pound 
less  than  the  above. 

Red  Lead  and  Litharge. 

A market  steady  in  price  and  in  movement  to  consum- 
ers is  reported  for  both  litharge  and  red  lead.  Some  ex- 
port inquiry  is  reported  for  these  oxides,  and  with  domes- 
tic buyers  taking  normal  amounts,  the  output  of  produc- 
ers is  well  accounted  for.  Litharge  is  moving  freely  to 
the  manufacturing  trades,  and  demand  for  glass-making 
is  said  to  be  more  active.  The  quotation  holds  at  914c. 
per  pound.  There  is  not  much  jobbing  call  for  this  ma- 
terial. Dry  red  lead  is  quoted  at  an  inside  price  of  9%c. 
per  pound,  and  on  smaller  amounts  quantity  is  a factor. 
The  former  schedule  of  prices  for  red  lead  in  oil  is  still 
effective,  with  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  trading.  Large 
lots  are  quoted  at  1014  c.  per  pound,  with  smaller  lots  as 
follows: — 100-pound  steel  kegs,  11c.  per  pound;  25  and 
50-pound  steel  kegs,  1114c.  per  pound;  12*4-pound  steel 
kegs,  liy2c.  per  pound.  On  lots  of  500  pounds  or  more 
prices  are  one-half  cent  per  pound  less  than  above. 

Linseed  Oil. 

The  big  factor  in  the  markets  for  flaxseed  and  linseed 


oil  during  the  month  was  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Argentine  seed  crop.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  tenor  of  the  news  was  favorable  to  consumers  of  oil. 
Prices  in  all  markets  were  strong,  and  advances  were 
universally  recorded.  The  importance  of  this  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  United  States  seed  crop  will 
fall  far  short  of  filling  home  requirements.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  12,000,000  bushels  of  seed  must  be 
imported  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  domestic  seed. 
Canada  no  doubt  will  supply  some  unless  the  crop  is  com- 
mandeered by  the  United  Kingdom.  The  balance  will  be 
sought  in  the  Argentine,  and  if  the  exportable  is  not 
over  12,000,000  bushels,  as  is  now  estimated,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  there  will  be  a shortage  either  here  or  in 
European  markets.  Hence  the  importance  of  Argentine 
crop  news.  Quotations  for  oil  in  the  local  market  are 
quoted  today  (November  6)  as  very  firm  at  90c.  per  gal- 
lon for  car  lots.  On  single  barrels  the  price  is  given  at 
93@94c.  per  gallon,  the  latter  figures  might  be  shaded  in 
some  quarters.  It  is  predicted  by  many  members  of  the 
trade  that  prices  will  go  still  higher  and  ?1  oil  is  ex- 
pected by  many.  Considerable  business  for  January  for- 
ward is  said  to  have  gone  through  during  the  period.  A 
short  time  ago  oil  for  shipment  was  offered  slightly  un- 
der the  spot  market,  but  now  spot  and  shipment  is  quoted 
on  the  same  basis. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

Large  producers  of  zinc  oxide  are  disposing  of  their 
output  largely  on  contracts.  This  has  the  effect  of  taking 
away  interest  in  prices,  as  quotations  change  only  at 
stated  intervals.  The  spot  market,  however,  is  unsettled, 
as  second  hands  are  offering  at  different  prices  with  9% 
@10c.  per  pound  quoted.  Imported  grades  of  red  seal 
are  offered  at  present  at  21c.  per  pound  duty  paid,  but 
offerings  of  foreign  material  are  not  large  and  prices  are 
not  firm.  It  is  expected  that  new  prices  for  American 
process  zinc  oxide  will  be  announced  by  the  end  of  this 
month,  but  they  are  not  expected  to  become  effective  un- 
til the  first  of  the  year  and  will  apply  to  the  first  half  of 
1917  if  the  present  method  of  selling  is  adhered  to.  Cur- 
rent prices  are  9%c.  per  pound  for  50-ton  lots,  9%c.  per 
pound  for  carloads  and  10c.  per  pound  for  less  than  car- 
loads. Selected  zinc  oxide  brings  y2c.  per  pound  over  the 
above  prices.  Leaded  zinc  oxide  35  per  cent,  is  8%c.  per 
pound  for  50-ton  lots,  8%c.  per  pound  for  car  lots,  and 
8%c.  per  pound  for  less  than  car  lots.  Other  leaded 
grades  range  higher  in  price,  according  to  quantity. 
These  prices  are  based  on  shipment  in  barrels,  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point. 

Prices  for  French  process  zinc  oxide  are: — White  seal, 
13c.  per  pound  in  car  lots  and  13%c.  per  pound  for  less 
than  car  lots;  green  seal,  12%c.  per  pound  for  car  lots  and 
12%c.  per  pound  for  less  than  car  lots;  red  seal,  12c.  per 
pound  for  car  lots  and  1214c.  per  pound  for  less  than  car 
lots.  These  prices  are  based  on  shipments  in  barrels 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

Dry  Colors. 

There  is  a wide  range  in  the  quotations  heard  for  some 
dry  colors.  This  has  especial  reference  to  Prussian  blue, 
chrome  green  and  chrome  yellow.  Some  offerings  of 
Prussian  blue  were  on  the  market  as  low  as  95c.  per 
pound.  With  this  as  the  inside  price,  quotations  go  up  to 
?1.75  per  pound,  with  grade  as  the  determining  factor. 
Chemically  pure  chrome  green  is  quoted  at  31@40c.  per 
pound.  In  fact,  some  extra  deep  shades  are  held  as  high 
as  50c.  per  pound.  Chemically  pure  chrome  yellow  is 
quoted  at  25  @ 28c.  per  pound  for  barrel  lots.  There  has 
been  but  little  change  in  the  position  of  the  other  dry 
colors.  Consuming  demand  has  been  quiet,  and  prices  are 
on  a steady  basis.  The  earth  colors  are  moving  in  a nor- 
mal way,  and  there  has  not  been  the  uncertainty  in  prices 
which  at  times  have  characterized  the  chemical  colors. 

Turpentine. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  period  there  was  a pronounced 
firmness  in  prices  at  primary  points,  and  this  condition 
was  reflected  in  consuming  markets.  The  quotation  at 
New  York  at  present  is  50c.  per  gallon,  as  compared  with 
46y2c.  per  gallon,  a month  ago.  Delays  in  moving  stocks 
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from  country  points  is  reported  to  have  cut  down  avail- 
able supplies,  and  as  consuming  demand  showed  some 
improvement,  values  naturally  hardened.  Some  hold  the 
opinion  that  recent  advances  in  price  have  been  caused 
by  conditions  which  are  but  temporary,  and  they  look  for 
a reaction  as  soon  as  these  conditions  are  rectified.  Ex- 
port conditions  remain  unfavorable,  and  shipments  from 
this  country  for  the  eight  months  ending  August  were 
5,533,620  gallons  as  again  8,102,017  gallons,  in  1915,  and 
9,566,777  gallons  in  1914. 

Shellac. 

Different  factors  have  contributed  to  the  strength  of 
the  market  for  shellac  during  the  past  month.  The  Brit- 
ish Government  declined  to  issue  further  permits  for  ship- 
ment to  this  country  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  this 
at  once  had  a bullish  effect.  In  addition,  there  was  diffi- 
culty in  negotiating  shipments  direct  from  primary  points 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  available  tonnage.  These  condi- 
tions stimulated  buying  and  increased  demand  helped  to 
put  up  prices.  While  American  interests  have  been  buy- 
ing heavily  in  the  Calcutta  market,  there  is  no  certainty 
that  this  will  mean  large  stocks  for  this  country  in  the 
immediate  future,  as  shipments  may  be  delayed,  and  it 
may  be  next  March  before  a good  part  of  these  stocks 
reach  this  country.  Current  quotations  give  the  local 
market  at  32%@33c.  per  pound  for  T.  N.,  39  @ 40c.  per 
pound  for  D.  C„  38%@39c.  per  pound  for  V.  S.  O.,  35@ 
36c.  per  pound  for  fine  orange,  33@34c.  per  pound  for 
second  orange,  34@36c.  per  pound  for  button,  33@34c. 
per  pound  for  commercial  bleached,  and  40  @ 42c.  per 
pound  for  bone  dry. 


ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  WALL  PAPER. 

THE  consumption  of  wall  paper  in  Argentina  has  been 
steadily  increasing  for  many  years,  and  is  likely 
to  augment  in  the  future,  says  a recent  Commerce 
Report.  Cheap  and  medium-priced  papers  have  come  from 
Germany  and  England  and  the  better  qualities  from 
France.  The  superiority  of  French  wall  paper  con- 
sists in  the  quality  of  the  paper  rather  than  in  the 
printing.  German,  English,  Swedish  and  Italian  wall 
papers  seem  to  contain  too  much  wood  pulp,  whereas  the 
French  fabric  probably  contains  a higher  percentage  of 
rag  and  straw  fiber  and  is  much  stronger.  Papers  con- 
taining too  much  wood  pulp  absorb  moisture  from  the 
paste  when  being  laid,  and  the  colors  fade  more  quickly 
in  the  parts  that  have  absorbed  the  most  moisture;  the 
blotchy  effect  may  become  noticeable  within  six  months. 
French  paper  is  also  lighter  in  weight  than  the  others,  for 
which  reason  it  occasionally  happens  that  while  the  paper 
is  apparently  higher  priced,  the  smaller  amount  of  duty 
payable  on  it  may  counterbalance  the  difference  in  price. 
Swedish  and  Italian  papers  are  mostly  imitations  of  Eng- 
lish styles  and  have  had  little  sale. 

So  far  as  is  known,  and  in  this  regard  statistics  are  not 
available,  little,  if  any,  North  American  wall  paper  was 
brought  into  the  country  in  competition  with  English, 
French  and  German.  One  factor  which  has  weighed 
against  North  American  salesmen  in  their  attempts  to  sell 
wall  paper  was  the  fact  that  their  manufacturers  were  not 
able  to  put  themselves  into  line  with  their  competitors  in 
the  matter  of  lengths  and  widths. 

Lengths  and  Widths. 

In  the  old-fashioned  houses  in  Buenos  Aires  the  rooms 
are  very  lofty,  4 meters  (13  feet)  being  the  usual  height. 
To  meet  this  condition  the  rolls  have  always  been  brought 
in  in  8-meter  lengths.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  incon- 
venience and  loss  that  would  be  caused  to  a paperhanger 
who  would  commence  to  paper  a 4-meter  wall  with  8-yard 
rolls.  It  would  mean  that  he  would  either  have  to  throw 
away  three-fourths  of  the  paper  or  make  a joining  in  each 
alternate  strip. 

The  question  of  widths  is,  of  course,  not  so  important. 
In  the  past  rolls  had  necessarily  to  be  8 meters  by  0.5 
meter  (26  by  1.6  feet),  because  importers  insisted  on  this 
point,  but  some  English  houses  used  to  sell  a roll  slightly 
exceeding  these  measurements,  i.  e.,  8.50  meters  by  0.55 
meter  (28  by  1.8  feet).  Conditions  have  changed  largely, 
however,  during  the  last  two  years.  A large  number  of 
modern  buildings  containing  flats  and  offices  have  been 
built,  and  the  height  of  the  walls  in  these  buildings  varies 
considerably,  but  is  almost  always  less  than  4 meters. 
For  modern  buildings,  therefore,  an  8-yard,  or  better  still, 
a 16-yard  length  is  acceptable. 

Importers  today,  now  that  the  French  and  German  sup- 


plies have  been  almost  entirely  cut  off,  cannot  afford  to 
be  so  exacting  as  they  were  previously.  If  the  prices  and 
designs  suit  them,  they  will  not  insist  so  much  on  the 
matter  of  lengths  as  they  would  formerly  have  done. 

Styles  in  Demand. 

There  is  a demand  in  Argentina  for  the  very  cheapest 
and  also  for  the  most  expensive  kinds  of  wall  paper  ob- 
tainable. The  average  Argentinian  is  possessed  of  good 
taste,  and  the  wealthier  classes  do  not  hesitate  to  pay  very 
high  prices  for  elaborate  designs.  Embossed,  silvered, 
and  gilded  papers  and  moldings,  which,  in  addition  to  a 
heavy  first  cost,  entail  the  payment  of  a more  than  pro- 
portionately heavy  duty,  are  used  for  dining  rooms.  The 
cheaper  kinds  of  wall  paper,  such  as  have  been  coming 
from  Germany,  have  nothing  characteristic  in  their  de- 
signs, being  more  or  less  similar  to  those  used  elsewhere. 

A style  of  medium  priced  paper  recently  much  in  evi- 
dence, but  now  going  out  of  fashion,  is  one  that  imitates 
tapestry.  Another  style  that  is  being  displayed  largely 
just  now  is  a single-colored  paper,  the  design  of  which 
seems  to  aim  at  imitating  the  graining  of  Morocco  leather. 
Oatmeal  papers  have  not  had  much  sale  so  far,  but  it  is 
said  that  certain  quantities  of  them  are  being  purchased 
in  North  America  for  next  winter  season.  Bedroom  pa- 
pers are  usually  on  white  backgrounds,  lined  and  flowered. 
In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  styles  change  about  every 
two  years. 

Terms  and  Prices — Packing. 

Nearly  all  business  in  wall  paper  is  done  on  a basis  of 
the  delivery  of  documents  against  the  acceptance  of  a 90 
or  120  days’  sight  draft.  Some  manufacturers  offer  a dis- 
count for  cash  against  documents  and  a further  discount 
for  letters  of  credit  terms;  but  importers  rarely  if  ever 
take  advantage  of  these  discounts.  Prices  are  quoted  by 
all  manufacturers  in  francs,  shillings,  or  dollars  gold  per 
roll,  f.  o.  b.  port  of  shipment,  insurance  to  be  paid  for  ac- 
count of  purchaser;  packing  for  account  of  purchaser 
also.  This  latter  item,  however,  is  frequently  not  charged 
up,  especially  when  the  order  happens  to  be  a large  one. 
There  is  no  fixed  rule  about  this,  however. 

A bale  of  wall  paper  consists  of  300  to  400  rolls.  The 
finer  qualities  come  packed  in  wooden  cases,  but  medium 
and  cheaper  qualities  are  packed  in  burlap.  The  pur- 
chaser as  a rule  prefers  the  last-named  method  of  pack- 
ing, because  the  customs  duties  are  levied  on  the  gross 
weight  of  the  package. 


SHORT  COURSES  FOR  PAINTERS. 

SO  successful  were  the  two  short  courses  offered  for 
painters  last  year  at  Waterloo  and  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  by  the  engineering  extension  department  at 
the  Iowa  State  College,  that  the  department  will  triple 
the  number  this  year  offered. 

Although  the  dates  have  not  been  definitely  set,  the 
courses  will  be  held  in  January  and  February  at  Dubuque, 
Davenport  and  Des  Moines,  Fort  Dodge,  Council  Bluffs 
and  Ames.  Others  may  be  added. 

Two  weeks’  course  of  instruction  will  be  offered  at  each 
town  for  the  painters,  in  graining  and  wall  work.  Cost 
estimating  and  color  harmony  will  be  taught  the  second 
year  men.  More  than  eighty  painters  attended  the 
courses  last  year.  Many  more  are  expected  this  year. 


Did  you  ever  use  Woodhouse’s  Excelsior  Liquid  Filler? 
It  has  been  on  the  market  ever  since  1876,  and  it  has  al- 
ways been  made  just  as  good  as  Samuel  F.  Woodhouse,  of 
Frankford,  Philadelphia,  knows  how  to  make  it,  and  that 
is  saying  a good  deal,  for  Mr.  Woodhouse  is  an  old-time 
practical  painter  and  has  never  put  a single  one  of  his 
well-known  specialties  on  the  market  without  first  giving 
it  a thorough  practical  test  on  actual  work.  He  knows 
just  what  painters  need  and  manufactures  materials  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  that  painters  meet. 


It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  read  the  interesting 
paper  read  at  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters’ 
Association  by  a representative  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Cruci- 
ble Company,  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  It  presents  a good 
many  convincing  reasons,  while  Silica  Graphite  Paint  is 
peculiarly  adapted  as  a protective  coating  for  structural 
metal. 


Treat  your  customers  well  and  they  will  yield  a cer- 
tain amount  of  business  fruit  every  season. 
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Look  for  the 
name 

“MATHESON” 


12i,  25,  50  and 
100  lb.  Steel 
Kegs,  net  weight 


A Dependable  White  Lead 

jV/JATHESON  White  Lead  is  a dependable  product. 

You  can  depend  upon  it  to  be  all  we  claim  for  it — 
a white  lead  superior  in  purity,  fineness,  durability  and 
uniformity. 

The  most  improved  modern  machinery  and  up-to-the- 
minute  manufacturing  methods  keep  it  so.  Every  batch  of 
the  finished  product  must  measure  up  to  the  Matheson 
standard  before  it  goes  into  our  kegs. 


Matheson  White  Lead 

(A  Superior  Product) 

is  made  good  enough  to  uphold  the  Matheson  name,  and 
you  can  depend  upon  it  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

Matheson  White  Lead  means  better  painting  jobs,  all- 
around  satisfaction  and  more  work.  Superior  painters  who 
want  a superior  product  that  makes  an  elastic,  durable 
paint  capable  of  standing  the  most  trying  surface  and 
weather  conditions  should  insist  on  Matheson. 

All  we  desire  is  an  opportunity  to  prove  the  dependable 
purity,  fineness,  durability  and  uniformity  of  Matheson 
White  Lead.  In  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  better  test 
than  a trial.  Convince  yourself  on  your  next  painting  job. 

A post  card  request  will  bring 
a sample  and  full  particulars 

Matheson  Lead  Company 

559-57 1 Vernon  Avenue  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 
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Notice  to  Subscribers 

No  one  is  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions  for 
The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer  at  less  than  the  full  advanced  subscription 
price  of  $2.00  a year,  and  anyone  offering  The 
Magazine  at  a lesser  rate  should  be  regarded  as 
without  having  authority  from  us. 

No  money  intended  for  The  Painters  Magazine 
and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer  should  be  paid 
to  any  agent  who  does  not  show  a letter  of  author- 
ization, bearing  a date  not  over  one  month  old  and 
duly  signed  by  it.  We  are,  of  course,  not  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  unauthorized  persons,  but 
being  anxious  to  protect  our  constituents  against 
loss,  we  hope  that  the  caution  herewith  given  will 
be  remembered  and  always  acted  upon. 


The  contracting  painter 
ARE  YOU  who  is  not  making  a living 

profit  from  his  business  is 
MAKING  not  only  injuring  himself 

and  his  family,  but  is  di- 
MONEY?  rectly  harming  his  com- 

petitors by  making  it  more 
difficult  for  them  to  do  business  at  a profit.  Dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  we  have  seen  a general  ad- 
vance in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  employed 
in  the  painting  business,  as  well  as  in  every  item 
that  enters  into  the  cost  of  living.  Moreover,  this 
increased  cost  is  not  only  likely  to  continue,  but 
it  will  grow  greater  in  the  near  future.  Follow- 
i'  g the  recent  conventions  of  the  paint  manufactur- 
ers and  of  the  varnish  manufacturers,  at  which 
the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials  was  discussed 
from  every  point  of  view,  most  of  the  manufac- 
turers have  announced  advances  in  prices  for  mixed 
paints  and  for  varnishes,  and  further  advances  are 
anticipated  in  the  near  future.  At  the  August 
show,  wall  paper  prices  were  considerably  higher 
than  last  year,  and  since  then  the  scarcity  of  paper 
has  compelled  many  of  the  manufacturers  to  re- 
vise their  prices  upward.  Have  the  master  paint- 
ers of  the  country  seen  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall  and  advanced  their  own  prices  for  work? 
Many  cf  them  have  failed  to  do  so,  although  they 
know  that  their  customers  pay,  without  hesitation, 
higher  prices  for  everything  else  that  enters  into 
the  cost  of  living.  At  a meeting  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Master  Painters’  Association,  held  November 
23,  Frank  Lane  read  a paper,  which  is  printed  else- 
where in  this  issue,  showing  the  advanced  prices 
the  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers  are  paying  for 
all  the  materials  they  use  and  also  showing  that 
the  advanced  cost  of  lead,  zinc,  linseed  oil  and  col- 
ors to  the  master  painter  will  average  sixty-six 
per  cent,  more  than  it  did  two  years  ago.  In  its 
issues  of  November  13  and  20,  the  Oil,  Paint  and 
Drug  Reporter  editorially  pointed  out  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  wholesale  distributors  of  paints  and 
varnishes  the  great  advance  in  all  raw  materials 
entering  into  these  products  and  predicted  further 
advances  in  the  near  future.  Moreover,  labor  is 
getting  twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  more  than  a 
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year  age,  with  a reduced  efficiency  of  perhaps  twen- 
ty per  cent.,  due  to  the  fact  that  all  labor  is  in  such 
great  demand  that  men  resent  being  driven  to  ca- 
pacity and  will  not  work  with  their  utmost  en- 
deavor. 

Are  you,  as  a contracting  painter,  alive  to  this 
condition?  Have  you  advanced  your  prices  to 
your  patrons  to  meet  the  advanced  cost  of  labor 
and  material  to  you?  Do  you  realize  that  simple 
justice  to  yourself  and  those  dependent  on  you  de- 
mands that  you  immediately  advance  your  prices 
to  a fair  profit  bringing  basis  under  present-day 
conditions?  If  you  are  still  figuring  on  an  old  basis 
of  costs;  if  you  have  not  yet  revised  your  prices 
upwards  to  enable  you  to  meet  these  increased 
costs  of  labor  and  material  and,  in  addition,  make 
a fair  living  profit,  then  it  behooves  you  to  do  so 
forthwith,  for  those  who  do  not  will  sooner  or 
later  be  forced  out  of  business. 

. 

All  modern  business  is 
NEED  FOR  founded  on  credit.  The 

contracting  painter  is  but 
-MAINTAINING  one  link  in  a long  and  end- 

less chain  of  credit  and  un- 
CREDIT.  less  he  pays  his  bills 

promptly,  unless  he  meets 
each  obligation  as  it  becomes  due,  there  is  a break 
in  the  chain  which  affects  the  whole  line.  Every 
master  painter  realizes  how  necessary  it  is  for  him 
to  have  sufficient  money  in  hand,  on  Saturday 
morning,  to  meet  his  weekly  pay  roll,  for  if  his  men 
are  not  paid  promptly  they  may  not  report  for 
work  on  the  following  Monday.  But  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  there  are  men,  not  only  in  the  painting 
business,  but  in  every  line  employing  labor,  who 
would  not  think  of  letting  their  employes  go  un- 
paid, but  who  fail  to  meet  with  equal  promptness 
the  obligations  which  they  owe  to  the  manufac- 
turers or  jobbers  from  whom  they  purchase  the 
materials  that  they  use.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  supply  man,  be  he  jobber  or  man- 
ufacturer, is  not  present  to  demand  his  money  in 
person  when  the  Saturday  pay  day  comes  around, 
but  must  rely  upon  the  painter  taking  care  of  his 
obligations.  It  may  be  partly  due  to  the  idea  that 
is  often  in  the  mind  of  the  small  business  man, 
that  the  manufacturer  or  the  jobber,  who  neces- 
sarily requires  much  larger  capital  to  conduct  his 
business,  has  no  such  urgent  need  for  money  as 
•the  contracting  mechanic  with  his  weekly  payroll. 
The  latter  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  jobber  must 
meet  his  obligations  to  the  manufacturer  and  he  in 
turn  must  promptly  pay  his  bills  to  the  concerns  that 
supply  him  with  his  raw  materials,  while  they  also 
have  to  pay  for  the  labor  and  materials  which  they 
use.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  each  of 
these  links  of  the  endless  chain  of  credit,  the  ele- 
ment of  pay  roll  is  an  important  item  to  be  consid- 
ered, for  there  are  employes  in  every  branch  of  the 
business  who  depend  upon  the  collections  of  their 
employers  for  their  daily  living.  While  the  contract- 
ing painter  is  a debtor  to  the  supply  houses  and  his 
own  journeyemen,  he,  too,  is  a creditor  of  the  prop- 
erty owners  whose  houses  he  is  painting  and  he  must 
not  forget  that  his  own  creditors  are  as  much  de- 
pendent upon  him  as  he  is  upon  collecting  from  those 
for  whom  he  is  doing  work.  It  should  be  firmly  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  every  contracting  painte" 


that  only  by  promptness  in  paying  his  bills  can  he 
hope  to  obtain  advantageous  prices  and  terms  from 
the  supply  men  The  painter  with  good  credit  can  al- 
ways take  advantage  of  every  turn  of  the  market, 
will  get  prompt  deliveries  and  be  given  the  lowest 
figures  consistent  with  the  quantity  of  goods  he  pur- 
chases. For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  supply 
houses  will  quote  the  same  prices  to  painters  who 
may  be  notoriously  slow  or  uncertain  pay  that  they 
do  to  their  competitors  who  promptly  meet  every 
obligation  as  soon  as  it  becomes  due.  The  contract- 
ing painter  can  have  no  greater  asset  than  good  credit, 
and  he  can  maintain  it  only  by  prompt  collections  for 
the  work  that  he  does  and  equal  promptness  in  pay- 
ing his  own  bills  for  materials. 


There  is  another  phase 
MASTER  of  the  credit  question 

which  does  not  as  often 
PAINTERS  AS  receive  as  full  considera- 

tion from  contract  ing 
CREDITORS.  painters  as  it  deserves, 

and  that  is,  their  own  rela- 
tions to  the  people  who  employ  them.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  urge  the  contracting  painter  to  collect  his 
bills  promptly,  but  unfortunately  there  are  many 
property  holders  who  take  their  own  time  about  pay- 
ing for  work  that  they  do  not  hesitate  to  order.  The 
competition  for  business  is  so  keen  that  many  paint- 
ers do  not  look  with  sufficient  care  into  the  credit  of 
the  man  to  whom  they  give  an  estimate.  They  assume 
that  the  lien  law  protects  them,  but  in  some  States  this 
is  true  only  for  new  work  and  in  any  event  it  re- 
quires a lawsuit  to  collect  by  means  of  a mechanics' 
lien.  Any  one  who  has  ever  had  any  experience  with 
the  courts  knows  that  a lawsuit  is  a slow  and  expen- 
sive way  to  collect  a debt.  Moreover,  in  most  States, 
no  lien  will  hold  unless  the  work  has  been  ordered 
by  the  owner  of  the  property-  or  his  authorized  agent, 
and  in  some  cases  the  courts  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  hold  that  when  the  property  is  owned  in  the  wife’s 
name,  no  lien  will  hold  for  work  ordered  by  her 
husband  unless  she  has  been  made  a party  to  the 
contract.  The  master  painter  should  therefore  be 
careful  to  find  out  who  owns  the  property  before  he 
begins  work,  and  if  the  order  is  given  by  any  one 
else  than  the  owner,  he  should  ascertain  his  author- 
ity for  doing  so  or  should  obtain  some  satisfactory 
guarantee  of  payment.  There  is  as  much  right  why 
the  master  painter  should  ask  for  references  from 
narties  wanting  work  done,  who  are  strangers  to 
him,  as  there  is  for  the  manufacturer  to  ask  for  ref- 
erences from  master  painters  who  want  to  buy  goods. 
This  question  of  credits  to  the  painters’  customers 
is  one  that  should  be  taken  up  bv  the  Associations — 
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especially  by  the  locals — and  some  plan  adopted 
whereby  the  members  can  obtain  a better  knowledge 
of  the  credits  of  possible  customers  and  whether  they 
are  prompt  or  slow  pay.  And  in  this  connection  it 
is  possible  that  some  system  of  mutual  interchange 
of  information  with  other  tradesmen’s  associations 
might  be  evolved  that  will  establish  all  the  business 
of  the  community  on  a better  and  more  profitable 
basis. 


Most  contracts  for 
DIVIDING  painting  make  no  special 

provision  for  terms  of  pay- 
UP  THE  ment;  indeed,  the  majority 

of  them  are  simple  ac- 
PAYMENTS.  ceptances  by  the  owners  of 

an  estimate  given  by  the 
painter  to  do  the  work  in  accordance  with  instruc- 
tions or  specifications.  In  the  absence  of  other  pro- 
visions, no  payment  is  due  until  the  completion  of 
the  work,  and  the  owner  can  take  his  time  about 
settlement  unless  the  proposition  made  by  the  painter 
states  that  terms  are  to  be  cash  upon  completion  of 
the  work,  or  unless  this  appears  upon  the  letterhead 
or  estimate  blank.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  bills 
should  be  sent  in  immediately  upon  completion  of 
the  work  in  order  that  the  owner  shall  know  what 
he  has  to  pay  before  he  has  time  to  hunt  up  ex- 
cuses for  not  making  prompt  payment.  Most 
painters  seem  to  prefer  to  receive  the  whole  amount 
of  the  contract  as  a lump  sum,  but  a far  better  plan 
is  to  specify  for  partial  payments  at  stated  periods 
during  the  progress  of  the  work ; for  example,  so 
much  when  the  first  coat  is  finished ; so  much  more 
when  the  second  coat.  Another  payment  when  a 
part  of  the  interior  work  is  done,  and  the  balance 
on  completion.  Even  though  you  may  not  imme- 
diately need  the  money,  it  is  much  easier  to  col- 
lect a small  final  payment  promptly  than  a large 
one.  Bv  following  some  plan  of  this  kind  and 
keeping  your  own,  bills  promptly  paid  you  can 
maintain  your  own  credit  at  the  highest  point. 


There  is  a special  ad- 
ADVANTAGE  advantage  that  comes  to 

the  master  painter  who,  by 
OF  CASH  following  a systematic 

plan,  collects  promptly  all 
DISCOUNTS.  accounts  due  him,  because 

he  can  take  advantage  of 
cash  discounts  and  thus  reduce  his  costs  and  make 
an  extra  profit.  The  man  who  gets  a cash  discount 
of  two  per  cent,  every  month  in  purchasing  his  sup- 
plies is  earning  twenty-four  per  cent,  a year  on  the 
capital  invested  in  the  material  he  buys,  and  this  is 
certainly  well  worth  the  consideration  of  every  busi- 
ness man.  The  suggestion  that  we  have  already  made 
in  regard  to  dividing  the  payments  for  the  work  you 
do,  not  only  makes  collections  easier,  but  it  furnishes 
you  with  the  means  for  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
counts offered  for  cash  payments.  Moreover,  the 
man  who  is  known  to  be  a cash  buyer  is  frequently 
given  special  price  advantage  on  odd  lots,  never 
offered  to  the  man  who  is  slow  pay.  Let  your  busi- 
ness maxim  for  1917  be  : — Make  a fair  profit  on  every 
job  of  work  you  do ; collect  your  bills  promptly ; pay 
your  obligations  with  equal  promptness,  and  take 
advantage  of  every  cash  discount. 


Although  it  is  two 
DO  NOT  months  before  the  thirty- 

third  annual  convention  of 
FORGET  the  International  Associa- 

tion oL  Master  House 
NEW  HAVEN.  Painters  and  Decorators 

of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  meet  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  it  is  never- 
theless high  time  that  you  should  make  your  ar- 
rangements to  go  there,  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so.  The  official  call  and  program  for  the  con- 
vention, sent  out  by  Secretary  A.  H.  McGhan,  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Magazine  and 
we  direct  your  special  attention  to  it.  You  will 
also  find  a reprint  of  a circular  letter,  sent  out  by 
Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton,  chairman  of  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee  of  the  Connecticut  State  Society, 
giving  a list  of  the  hotels  available  for  the  accom- 
modation of  guests  and  the  rates  of  each  of  them. 
In  this  connection  we  may  state  that  the  Hotel 
Taft,  which  has  been  selected  as  the  official  head- 
quarters and  where  the  meetings  will  be  held,  '-s 
one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  country,  not  even 
excepting  those  in  the  largest  cities.  Although 
even  this  large  hotel  is  not  sufficient  to  accommo- 
date all  who  are  expected  to  be  present  at  the  con- 
vention, no  one  will  have  any  difficulty  in  securing 
satisfactory  accommodations,  for  New  Elaven  can 
take  care  of  the  large  crowds  that  fill  the  big  "Yale 
Bowl”  at  one  of  the  great  football  matches.  No 
one  need  offer  lack  of  accommodations  as  an  excuse 
for  staying  away  from  the  convention.  An  inspec- 
tion) of  the  program  will  show  any  contracting 
painter  that  he  will  surely  get  enough  valuable  in- 
formation that  can  be  turned  to  practical  account 
in  the  conduct  of  his  business  to  make  attendance 
at  the  New  Haven  convention  well  worth  all  the 
time  and  money  that  it  costs.  But  the  program 
does  not  tell  everything.  New  Haven  is  an  old  and 
wealthy  city,  a university  town  and  a seat  of  cul- 
ture. Its  houses  and  public  buildings  show  a re- 
fined decoration  that  affords  inspiration  to  the  vis- 
itor, who  comes  with  wide  open  eyes  and  a recep- 
tive mind.  Moreover,  all  those  from  the  West  and 
South  will  have  an  opportunity  to  stop  in  New 
York  on  their  way  home,  and  there  will  be  able  to 
see  the  best  decorative  effects,  the  newest  designs 
in  fabrics,  wall  papers,  furnishings  and  the  like — 
such  as  can  be  found  only  in  the  world’s  greatest 
and  wealthiest  city — for  to  this  position  has  New 
York  risen  since  the  beginning  of  the  European 
war.  Attendance  at  the  convention  carries  with 
it  an  opportunity  to  exchange  experiences  and 
compare  methods  of  doing  business  or  discuss  ma- 
terials and  workmanship  with  the  brightest  men  in 
the  painting  and  decorating  business  in  this  coun- 
try and  Canada.  It  will  reveal  to  you  the  high 
character  of  the  leading  men  of  the  trade  and  it 
will  enable  every  man  who  attends  to  go  back 
home  with  a greater  feeling  of  respect  for  the  trade 
and  for  himself  and  a determination  to  raise  his 
own  business  to  a higher  standing  in  the  com- 
munity and  make  it  a more  profitable  one  for  him- 
self. Nor  must  the  social  side  of  the  convention 
be  forgotten,  for  this  alone  is  well  worth  the  entire 
cost  of  the  trip.  The  local  associations  are  making 
the  utmost  efforts  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
visiting  master  painters  and  the  ladies  accompany- 
ing them,  and  all  they  ask  is  that  there  will  be  a 
large  number  to  receive  their  abundant  hospitality. 
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Do  not  delay  another  day,  but  make  up  your  mind 
to  go  to  the  New  Haven  convention  and  to  take 
your  wife  with  you — if  you  have  one — and  write 
at  once  to  secure  your  accommodations.  Remem- 
ber the  dates: — February  13,  14,  15  and  16,  1917. 


Several  important  con- 
ventions of  State  associa- 
tions of  master  house 
painters  and  decorators 
;will  be  held  during  Janu- 
ary, all  of  which  will  be 
well  worth  while  attend- 
ing, and  we  cannot  too  strongly  advise  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  be  located  within  reason- 
able distance  of  any  of  them  to  make  an  earnest 
effort  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  these  gather- 
ings. If  you  have  never  been  to  a convention  be- 
fore, you  will  be  surprised  at  the  businesslike  char- 
acter of  the  meetings,  at  the  friendly  feeling  which 
the  members  manifest  toward  one  another  and  at 
the  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  which  is  constant- 
ly evident.  Two  of  these  conventions  will  be  held 
on  the  same  dates — January  9,  10  and  11 — the  Mas- 
sachusetts Society  meeting  at  Boston  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  at  Philadelphia.  While 
the  progress  of  these  two  conventions  will  be  mark- 
edly different,  each  will  be  especially  interesting. 
With  the  exception  of  a discussion  on  trade  edu- 
cation, in  which  several  educators  will  take  part, 
all  the  number  on  the  Massachusetts  program  have 
been  assigned  to  members  of  the  Society,  and  many 
of  them  are  problems  that  concern  them  more  as 
business  men  than  as  technical  tradesmen.  One  of 


the  most  interesting  numbers — the  report  on  color 
tests — will  be  held  behind  closed  doors,  none  but 
master  painters  being  permitted  in  the  room.  The 
reports  of  this  committee,  heretofore,  have  been 
characterized  by  frank  revelations  in  regard  to  the 
comparative  quality  of  materials  purchased  on  the 
open  market,  which  have  not  only  been  interesting, 
but  have  possessed  a decidedly  practical  business 
value  to  the  members  of  the  Society  in  making  pur- 
chases of  supplies,  but  which  are  necessarily  held 
as  strictly  contfidential  communications  from  the 
committee  to  the  members  of  the  Society.  At  the 
Pennsylvania  convention  the  most  important  fea- 
ure  is  a symposium  on  “Why  Paint  Perishes,”  par- 
ticipated in  by  three  well-known  paint  chemists. 
Other  valuable  papers  of  a technical  character  will 
be  contributed  by  representatives  of  different  paint 
manufacturers  and  by  Henry  A.  Gardner,  of  the 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research.  Another  paper 
that  may  be  looked  forward  to  with  interest  is 
one  on  Art  and  Industry,  by  Prof.  Leslie  W.  Mill- 
er, of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  In- 
dustrial Art.  The  week  following,  beginning  Jan- 
uary 16,  there  will  be  two  other  State  conven- 
tions, each  of  which  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
members  of  the  trade  in  their  respective  localities 
— the  New  York  State  Association,  which  will 
meet  at  Rochester,  and  the  Indiana  State  Associa- 
tion, meeting  at  Richmond.  Trade  education  will 
be  one  of  the  important  features  to  be  considered 
at  the  New  York  convention.  Wall  paper  decora- 
tion will  also  be  an  interesting  topic  and  compen- 
sation insurance  will  probably  be  the  most  im- 
portant one  from  a purely  business  standpoint. 


PAINTERS’ 
CONVENTIONS 
IN  JANUARY. 


A Talk  With  the  Veteran  Painter 

The  Old  Gentleman  Comments  Upon  Automobiles — Linseed  Oil  and  the  Newer  Oils — ■ 
Gives  Some  Opinions  on  Estimating  and  Tells  Some  Reminiscent  Anecdotes 

Concerning  His  Journeymen. 


AS  The  Magazine  Reporter  opened  the  door  he 
found  the  Veteran  Painter  seated  just  inside 
the  show  window,  looking  out  upon  the  auto- 
mobiles that  were  constantly  passing-  by. 

“Everything  seems  to  be  changing,”  said  the  old 
gentleman.  “There’s  no  room  for  the  horse  any 
more  on  the  roads,  and  now  my  Nephew  has  yielded 
to  the  inevitable  and  sold  our  horse  and  bought  an 
automobile  and  a motor  truck  for  delivery  use.  Why, 
I begin  to  feel  myself  a back  number.” 

“Your  old  occupation  as  champion  of  dumb  ani- 
mals is  almost  without  any  object  now,”  said  the 
Reporter,  alluding  to  the  fact  that  for  so  many 
years  the  Veteran  Painter  had  been  vice-president 
of  the  local  branch  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  ( ruelty  to  Animals.  “You’ll  soon  have  nothing  to 
look  after  but  motor  vehicles.” 

“Last  Saturday,”  replied  the  old  gentleman,  “I 
stood  down  at  the  corner  with  my  watch  in  my 
hand,  counting  the  automobiles  that  were  passing  on 
their  way  to  the  football  match  at  Princeton,  and 
there  were  ten  a minute.  Why,  it  is  getting  so  that 


I am  afraid  to  cross  the  street  any  more  unless  there 
is  a policeman  handy  to  stop  the  traffic.” 

“Yes,  we  have  sent  the  horse  down  to  Bermuda  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days,”  said  the  Veteran’s 
Nephew,  who  was  busy  at  the  books,  "and  I have 
finally  adopted  the  advice  you  have  been  giving  me 
for  the  past  five  years.  I am  told  by  other  men,  who 
have  used  them,  that  an  automobile  will  save  so  much 
of  my  own  time  that  it  will  soon  pay  for  itself,  and 
I guess  they  are  right.  They  all  tell  me  that  they 
can  get  around  to  the  work  that  is  going  on  in  half 
the  time,  and  when  it  is  necessary,  can  go  to  a job 
two  or  three  times  a day,  so  as  to  look  after  it  more 
carefully,  and  still  have  more  time  to  look  after 
the  office  work.” 

“I  am  very  sure  that  is  true,”  replied  the  Reporter. 

“One  great  trouble  that  I find,”  said  the  Veteran’s 
Nephew,  “is  to  get  out  my  bills  promptly.  I have 
been  kept  so  busy  looking  after  work  that  is  under 
way  this  past  fall  that  I have  been  compelled  to  neg- 
lect sending  out  statements  as  promptlv  as  I ought 
to  do.” 
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“And  that  always  makes  collections  slower,"  said 
the  Reporter.  "A  good  many  men  are  ready  to  pay 
for  the  work  they  have  had  done,  when  it  is  finished, 
but  if  the  bill  does  not  come  along  at  that  time,  they 
spend  the  money  for  something  else  and  then,  when 
they  do  get  the  painter’s  bill,  they  are  not  ready  to 
pay  it.” 

“Do  you  know  it  is  a curious  thing,”  said  the  Vet- 
eran’s Nephew,  “that  everybody  I know  finds  it 
more  trouble  to  get  prompt  payment  from  rich  people 
than  from  those  who  are  in  moderate  circumstances. 
Because  they  are  good  for  the  money,  the  wealthy 
class  seem  to  resent  the  fact  that  you  have  to  ask 
them  for  a settlement  in  order  to  meet  your  bills 
promptly.  But  those  people  who  realize  the  value  of 
money  more  are  far  more  apt  to  be  prompt  in  paying 
their  bills.” 

“I  was  very  much  interested  in  something  in  the 
November  Magazine,”  said  the  Veteran,  as  his 
Nephew  turned  back  to  his  work  again,  “and  that 
was  the  report  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention  about 
the  newer  paint  oils.  I always  used  to  think  that 
nothing  could  ever  be  found  that  would  take  the 
place  of  linseed  oil,  but  it  looks  as  though  we  would 
have  to  revise  our  ideas.” 

“And  there’s  a good  reason  for  it,”  replied  the  Re- 
porter. “Just  as  long  as  the  farmers  can  make  more 
money  growing  wheat  than  they  can  by  growing  flax 
we  are  going  to  'nave  a scarcity  of  flaxseed  and  we 
will  not  have  enough  linseed  oil  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  the  trade.  So  we  must  look  to  some  of  these 
other  oils  in  order  to  fill  our  requirements.  ‘It  is  a 
condition  and  not  a theory  that  confronts  us,’  to 
quote  the  well-known  phrase  of  the  late  President 
Cleveland.” 

“We  don’t  get  as  good  linseed  oil  as  they  used  to 
make,”  said  the  Veteran.  “When  I was  in  the  oil 
cloth  factory,  the  Jewetts  used  to  carefully  winnow 
all  the  seed  before  they  crushed  it,  in  order  to 
rid  it  of  weed  seeds,  and  we  used  to  get  well  settled 
oil  that  was  free  from  foots.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  I remember  once  having 
heard  you  tell  me  something  about  ice  that  you  found 
in  the  bottom  of  your  oil  vats  at  the  factory,”  was 
the  rejoinder  of  the  Reporter.  “And  if  I recollect 
aright,  you  said  that  the  oil  you  were  buying  con- 
tained so  much  water  that  your  employers  found  it 
necessary  to  erect  a crushing  plant  in  order  to  get 
satisfactory  linseed  oil  for  their  own  use.  I am 
afraid  that  there  were  just  as  many  people  in  those 
days  who  were  not  careful  about  the  quality  of  their 
product,  so  long  as  they  could  get  paid  a good  price 
for  it,  as  there  are  now,  and  it  is  just  possible  that 
purchasers  were  not  so  critical  in  those  days  as 
they  are  now  when  they  have  been  better  educated  in 
regard  to  quality.” 

“Sometimes  you  remember  too  much  when  I try 
to  make  a point,”  replied  the  old  gentleman.  “But 
speaking  of  oil  reminds  me  of  a salesman  for  a lin- 
seed oil  substitute  who'  came  in  to  see  me  one  day 
and  made  claims  for  his  material  that  I did  think 
were  warranted.  When  he  had  finished,  T asked  him 
who  was  using  it.  He  says:  ‘Oh,  they  are  using  it 
all  over  the  country.’  ‘Anybody  in  this  town?’  I 
asked.  ‘Oh,  yes,’  he  savs,  ‘lots  of  painters  in  this 
town  are  using  it.’  ‘Well,  you  might  give  me  some 
names  so  that  I can  ask  them  about  it.’  ‘Oh,. no,* 
says  he,  ‘I  can’t  give  the  names  of  mv  customers, 
for  that  is  private  business  and  they  might  not  like 
it.’  ‘Well,’  says  I,  ‘if  thev  are  so  ashamed  to  have 
people  know  that  they  are  buying  your  material,  then 


it  does  not  speak  very  well  for  the  quality  of  your 
goods.’  I never  have  had  a good  opinion  about  any- 
thing that  is  sold  as  a substitute  for  something  else.” 

“That  does  not  apply  to  the  best  modern  paint 
oils,”  answered  the  Reporter.  “You  will  find  that 
they  are  sold  frankly  for  combinations  of  different 
oils,  designed  to  meet  special  conditions  or  to  take 
the  place  of  linseed  oil  because  of  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining enough  linseed  oil  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  country.  And  these  new  oils  have,  many  of  them, 
come  to  have  a distinct  place  that  cannot  be  met  by 
anything  else.  There’s  China  wood  oil,  for  example. 
Why,  you  could  scarcely  manufacture  varnish  today 
without  it.” 

“I  was  interested  in  that  article  on  estimating,” 
said  the  Veteran,  “and  I think  it  is  a good  thing  to 
spread  such  information  broadcast  in  the  trade,  but 
do  you  know  I have  always  thought  that  it  is  a good 
deal  better  to  do  painting  on  a time  and  material 
basis.  It  is  fairer  to  all  parties.” 

“But  a man  naturally  wants  to  know  how  much  it 
is  going  to  cost  him  to  get  his  house  painted,”  re- 
plied the  Reporter,  “in  order  to  know  whether  he  has 
enough  money  to  pay  his  bills  when  the  work  is  done, 
or  to  arrange  to  get  it.” 

“Why  is  it  not  just  as  good  for  the  painter  to 
give  an  approximate  estimate?”  asked  the  old  gen- 
tleman. 

“I  don’t  think  that  would  satisfy  most  people,  be- 
cause they  are  used  to  finding  out  what  everything 
else  is  going  to  cost  that  they  would  be  unable  to  see 
the  reason  for  an  exception  in  the  case  of  painting. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  thing  for  the  painter  to 
do  is  to  estimate  carefully  and  high  enough  to  cover 
all  possible  contingencies.” 

“Then  it  is  hard  to  get  the  job,  for  the  men  who 
are  not  careful  will  underbid  you,”  was  the  Veteran’s 
answer. 

“I  know  perfectly  well  that  a good  many  people 
in  this  city  give  you  the  preference  when  they  want 
work  done  right,  and  often  do  not  ask  an  estimate 
from  anybody  else,”  replied  the  Reporter.  “And  you 
know  it,  too,  and,  so  long  as  you  can  keep  busy  with 
first-class  work  you  need  not  worry  about  the  kind 
that  the  cheap  men  figure  on.  I never  could  under- 
stand why  so  manv  first-class  painters,  who  cater 
only  to  people  who  want  work  done  right  and  who 
take  pride  in  the  quality  of  the  work  they  do,  should 
be  so  afraid  of  a class  of  men  that  they  never  should 
compete  with.” 

“I  guess  it  is  a habit  in  the  trade,”  replied  the  Vet- 
eran. “I  remember  a good  many  years  ago  I gave  an 
estimate  to  a man  for  painting  a big  brick  house. 
Everything  looked  as  though  it  would  be  a difficult 
job,  for  the  blinds  and  moldings  were  to  be  cut-in, 
in  party  colors,  and  I could  not  tell  just  what  condi- 
tion the  bricks  were  in.  I did  not  want  to  give  a 
figure,  but  the  owner  insisted  and  I made  it  big 
enough  to  cover  all  contingencies.  When  I got  start- 
ed, everything  favored  me,  and  after  the  work  was 
finished.  I found  I had  made  so  much  more  profit 
than  I had  expected  that,  when  I sent  in  the  bill,  T 
took  off  two  hundred  dollars  from  my  estimate  and 
told  him  why  I had  done  so.  But  instead  of  being 
grateful  for  it,  he  never  gave  me  another  bit  of 
work.” 

“I  don’t  altogether  blame  him.”  replied  the  Re- 
porter. “The  very  fact  that  you  did  not  stick  to  the 
estimate  you  had  made  was  sufficient  to  cause  the 
man,  who  did  not  know  anything  about  painting,  to 
think  you  did  not  know  your  business.  If  you  had 
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charged  the  full  price  you  quoted,  he  would  have 
paid  it  cheerfully  and  would  probably  have  come 
back  willingly  next  time  he  wanted  his  house  painted. 
But  he  may  have  got  the  impression  that  the  reason 
you  cut  your  price  was  because  you  had  not  given 
him  as  good  quality  as  you  had  agreed  to  and  were 
taking  off  enough  money  to  compensate  him  for  the 
reduced  grade  of  work  or  materials.  Or  he  might 
have  thought  that,  next  time,  you  would  raise  your 
price  and  think  he  would  not  kick  because  you  had 
reduced  it  the  first  time.  It  never  pays  to  cut  your 
price  after  you  have  had  your  contract.  The  only 
thing  that  might  pay  would  be  to  give  the  owner 
more  than  the  contract  called  for,  and  if  he  said 
anything,  tell  him  that  you  had  figured  on  a first- 
class  job  and  were  giving  him  what  you  had  estimated 
was  necessary  to  do.” 

“Human  nature  is  a queer  thing,”  said  the  Veteran. 
“I  was  doing  a big  house  for  a man  once,  and  had 
three  men  at  work.  The  owner  came  to  me  and  told 
me  he  thought  I was  slighting  his  work  and  that  if 
I did  not  put  more  men  on  his  house  I could  send  in 
my  bill  and  he  would  get  somebody  else  to  finish  the 
job.  I says  to  him:  ‘My  friend,  when  you  are  sick 
and  go  to  see  a doctor,  do  you  dictate  to  him  what 
treatment  he  shall  give  you?’  ‘No,  of  course  I don't,’ 
he  answered,  ‘but  what  has  that  to  do  with  painting 
my  house?’  ‘Well,  I know  my  business  and  I know 
just  how  to  paint  your  house  in  order  to  get  the  best 
results.  You  gave  me  the  job  because  you  thought  I 
could  do  the  work  to  your  satisfaction,  didn’t  you?’ 

1 asked.  ‘Yes,’  he  says,  ‘but  I like  to  see  the  work 
jump  along.’  ‘Well,’  I answered,  ‘I  could  put  a lot 
of  men  on  and  rush  the  first  coat  through,  and  then 
1 would  have  to  take  them  away  for  several  days  to 
let  the  first  coat  dry  hard  enough  to  follow  it  with  the 
second  coat.  I have  put  on  a small  force,  and  by 
the  time  they  get  round  the  house,  the  paint  at  the 
place  where  thev  started  will  be  dry  enough  for  them 
to  follow  round  again  with  a second  coat,  so  that 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  the  men  that  are 
working  there  away  until  they  have  finished  the 
house.  My  experience  is  that,  when  vou  take  the 
men  away  between  coats,  something  often  prevents 
getting  them  back  again  as  soon  as  you  would  like 
and  the  work  takes  longer.  Now.  what  do  you 
want  me  to  do?’  ‘Go  ahead  and  paint  the  house  in 
your  own  wav,’  was  his  answer. 

“You  did  just  right,  but  every  painter  would  not 
have  the  courage  to  talk  that  way,”  said  the  Re- 
porter. 

“I  once  had  a case  where  the  owner  specified 
Atlantic  lead,  although  I was  selling  and  using 
Jewett  at  the  time,”  continued  the  Veteran.  “Of 
couse,  I bought  and  used  Atlantic  lead,  and  when 
the  job  was  done,  I Avent  to  the  owner  and  said: — 
‘Do  you  know  what  kind  of  lead  I used  on  your 
house?’  ‘No,  I don’t,’  was  his  answer.  ‘Well,’  says 
I,  ‘you  ought  to  know.  You  specified  Atlantic  lead 
and  you  gave  me  your  Avork  because  you  had  con- 
fidence in  me  and  thought  you  could  trust  me. 
Now  you  say  you  don’t  knoAv  what  kind  of  lead 
T used  on  your  house.  T thought  my  reputation  for 
honest  dealing  Avas  good  enough  to  assure  you  that 
Avhen  you  specified  Atlantic  lead,  I would  give  it 
to  you.’  And  he  had  nothing  to  say.” 

“It  is  a pity  that  every  painter  does  not  stick  up 
for  his  rights  in  the  Avay  you  seem  to  have  done,” 
was  the  Reporter’s  comment. 

“There  Avas  another  thing  in  The  Magazine  that 
interested  me  very  much,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 


“and  that  was  Mr.  Baxter’s  paper  at  the  Connecticut 
convention  about  recommendations  for  journeymen. 

I was  always  very  careful  in  selecting  my  men  and 
never  would  take  one  unless  I satisfied  myself  in  re- 
gard to  his  honesty.  When  I hired  a new  man,  I 
would  try  him  out  on  exterior  Avork,  and  after  I had 
satisfied  myself  as  well  as  I could,  I Avould  send  him 
to  a house  Avith  a man  I could  trust  and  would  tell 
this  man  to  quietly  keep  his  eye  on  the  new  man  and 
see  whether  he  could  be  depended  upon  as  being  per- 
fectly honest.  And  I ne\rer  had  a man  fail  me.” 

“Maybe  Mr.'  Baxter  spoke  of  things  that  had  come 
under  his  observation  as  a prison  commissioner,  rather 
than  from  his  experience  as  a painter,”  said  the  Re- 
porter. “You  know  he  has  been  prison  commissioner 
for  a great  many  years  and  has  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  learn  a great  many  facts  about  criminals 
at  first  hand.  It  is  not  surprising  if,  now  and  then,  a 
painter  goes  wrong  and  uses  the  opportunities  afford- 
ed by  the  trade  for  stealing  A’aluables  in  the  houses 
where  he  Avorked.” 

“I  had  an  experience,  a great  many  years  ago, 
when  I had  two  men  working  in  a house,”  said  the 
Veteran.  “The  OAvner  came  to  me  one  day  and 
said  his  Avife  had  lost  a valuable  bracelet,  which  was 
in  the  room  Avhere  the  men  had  been  working  and  she 
felt  sure  they  had  taken  it.  'What  do  you  want  me 
to  do?’  says  I.  ‘Do  you  want  to  bring  charges  against 
them  and  have  them  arrested?’  Well,  no.’  he  says. 
‘I  have  no  positive  proof.’  ‘I  have  had  those  men  in 
my  employ  for  years,’  I said,  ‘and  I Avould  trust  them 
with  anything.  I do  not  believe  either  of  them  took 
the  bracelet,  but  I will  see  Avhat  I can  find  out 
about  it.’  So  I called  up  the  Chief  of  Police  and  he 
suggested  that  I send  the  men  to  him  and  let  him 
question  them.  I asked  them  to  go  down  to  see  the 
chief  and  after  he  had  talked  to  them,  he  called  me 
up  and  said:  ‘Those  men  did  not  take  the  bracelet.' 

Well,  they  Avere  naturally  very  indignant  and  did 
not  want  to  go  back  to  the  house,  but  I told  them 
to  go  back,  just  as  though  nothing  had  happened  : 
that  I trusted  them  perfectly  and  felt  sure  everything 
would  come  out  all  right.  Tavo  or  three  davs  later 
the  owner  came  to  see  me  and  told  me  that  the 
bracelet  had  been  found  between  the  mattresses  of 
the  bed  and  then  his  wife  remembered  she  had  put 
it  there.  He  offered  the  men  five  dollars  each  as 
compensation  for  the  injurv  he  had  done  them,  but 
they  indignantly  refused  it.” 

‘ T don’t  blame  them  in  the  least,"  commented  the 
Reporter. 

“I  had  another  case  Avhere  one  of  my  men  was  ac- 
cused of  stealing  a pocket  book,”  continued  the  Vet- 
eran. “I  told  the  owner  of  the  house  that  I -Avould 
trust  that  man  with  anything  I possessed  and  that,  if 
I were  to  die,  I would  feel  satisfied  to  have  him  look 
after  my  affairs  and  knew  he  would  give  my  wife  all 
that  belonged  to  her.  Well,  as  the  owner  had  no 
proof  against  my  man  and  the  only  reason  he  had 
for  accusing  him  Avas  that  he  had  been  Avorking  in 
the  room  where  the  pocket  book  had  been  left  on  a 
bureau.  He  allowed  the  matter  to  rest.  A few  days 
later  the  police  arrested  a colored  man  for  some  other 
offense,  and  they  found  the  pocket  book  on  him.  He 
had  been  employed  to  do  some  odd  jobs  about  that 
house,  the  same  day  my  men  Avere  Avorking  there,  and 
had  slipped  into  the  room  unobserved  and  taken  it. 
I have  always  been  ready  to  back  up  my  men.  when- 
ever they  may  have  been  accused  of  wrongdoing,  for 
T knew  them  and  could  trust  them.  Nevertheless,  T 
belieA’e  that  Mr.  Baxter’s  paper  is  a good  one  and 
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that  we  cannot  be  too  careful  about  the  character  of 
the  journeymen  we  employ,  for  no  mechanics  are  ex- 
posed to  greater  temptations  than  painters,  who  are 
frequently  left  alone  in  rooms  where  there  are  many 
things  to  tempt  a man  who  is  not  strictly  honest.” 


“I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  what  you 
have  been  saying,”  said  the  Reporter,  as  he  rose  to 
leave,  “but  it  is  noon  and  I know  they  are  expecting 
you  home  for  luncheon,  so  I am  not  going  to  keep 
you  here  talking  any  longer.” 


Measurements  for  Estimating 

EXTERIOR  WORK. 

The  Second  of  a Series  of  Articles  on  the  Square  Yard  System  of  Estimating  Painters’ 

Work. 

By  Waldo  G.  Edwards. 

{All  Rights  Reserved.) 


WALL  SURFACES. 

CLAPBOARDED  walls  are  measured  the  length 
by  the  height.  The  space  taken  up  by  the 
door  and  window  openings  should  not  be  de- 
ducted. This  space  should  be  left  in  to  allow  for 
painting  the  edges  of  the  clapboards  and  for  the  time 
required  to  cut  around  the  openings. 

Shingled  walls  are  measured  in  the  same  way. 

If  the  shingles  are  to  receive  a dipped  treatment, 
the  manner  of  measuring  should  be  the  same.  How- 
ever, as  it  is  customary  and  more  convenient  to  figure 
dipping  by  the  thousand  instead  of  by  the  square 
yard,  the  surface  should  be  reduced  to  thousands  by 
dividing  the  number  of  square  feet  of  surface  by 
loo.  One  thousand  shingles,  or  four  bunches,  laid 
in  the  usual  manner,  4 inches  to  the  weather,  will 
cover  approximately  100  square  feet  of  surface. 

Brick  walls  are  measured  the  length  by  the  height. 
Ordinary  size  windows  and  door  openings  should 
not  be  deducted,  but  left  in  to  allow  for  the  time  re- 
quired to  cut  into  the  frames.  Large  openings  (i.  e., 
where  the  area  of  an  opening  is  over  fifty  square 
feet)  should  be  deducted  from  the  wall  surface  at 
one-half  the  actual  area  of  the  openings.  If  mortar 
joints  are  to  be  pencilled  off.  use  this  same  yardage 
and  figure  the  pencilling  by  the  square  yard,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  plain  painting. 

Stucco  walls  are  measured  in  the  same  way  as 
brick  walls.  It  is  very  essential  to  determine,  if 
possible,  the  character  of  the  final  coat  of  plaster. 
In  some  cases  it  is  much  rougher  than  in  others, 
consequently  taking  more  stock  and  requiring  more 
time  to  paint,  which  affects  the  cost  per  yard  ac- 
cordingly. 

Metal  walls,  such  as  tin,  galvanized  iron  and  cop- 
per, are  measured  the  length  by  the  height.  Ordi- 
nary size  window  and  door  openings  should  not 
be  deducted,  but  left  in  to  allow  for  the  time  re- 
quired to  cut  around  same. 

If  the  metal  is  corrugated,  as  sometimes  happens, 
this  increases  the  surface  and  some  allowance  must 
be  made  to  cover  it.  Ordinarily,  one-sixth  more  sur- 
face is  sufficient  to  allow  for  this  condition. 

WOODWORK  OR  MILLWORK. 

Windows,  including  sashes  and  frames,  are  meas- 
ured the  width  by  the  height,  the  allowance  to  be 


given  in  accordance  with  number  and  size  of  the 
lights,  into  which  the  sashes  are  divided. 

As  an  example,  consider  a window  2>V-  feet  in 
width  by  6)4  feet  in  height,  such  as  you  find  on 
residences. 

If  this  window  has  two  single  light  sashes,  it  would 
require  more  time  to  paint  same  than  a flat  surface 
of  like  size,  on  account  of  the  cutting  in  of  the  frame 
and  sashes.  On  this  account  the  allowance  would  be 
one  and  one-half  surfaces. 

If  each  sash  were  divided  into  two  lights,  the 
allowance  would  be  more.  On  account  of  the  extra 
muntins  to  be  painted,  one  and  three-quarter  surfaces 
should  be  allowed. 

If  each  sash  were  divided  into  six  lights,  the  al- 
lowance would  be  still  greater.  On  account  of  the 
extra  muntins  to  be  cut  in,  two  and  one-half  surfaces 
should  be  allowed. 

It  is  necessary  in  some  cases  to  allow  even  more 
surfaces  to  take  care  of  the  cutting  in  of  the  mun- 
tins where  the  sashes  are  divided  into  very  small 
lights. 

The  illustrations  given  above  are  based  upon  house 
work,  or  similar  work,  and  when  the  walls  are  treat- 
ed or  painted. 

If  the  walls  are  not  treated,  the  allowances  should 
all  be  increased  one-half  surface,  to  cover  the  addi- 
tional time  required  to  get  at  the  windows,  also  the 
additional  time  it  will  take  to  do  the  work  on  ac- 
count of  the  care  necessary. in  protecting  the  wall 
surfaces. 

Small  windows  do  not  measure  very  much : for  in- 
stance, one  2 feet  by  3 feet,  with  an  allowance 
of  two  surfaces,  only  figure  12  feet.  This  is 
not  enough,  and  no  window  of  any  kind  or  under 
any  condition  should  be  taken  at  less  than  30  feet. 

In  some  instances,  such  as  armories  and  churches, 
the  windows  are  difficult  to  reach,  requiring  more 
time  to  get  at  them  than  to  paint.  In  this  case  they 
should  be  measured  and  kept  as  a separate  item,  so 
as  to  permit  pricing  them  to  cover  this  unusual 
condition. 

In  factories  and  similar  buildings  the  windows  are 
usually  much  larger  than  in  house  work,  and  while 
the  sashes  may  be  divided  into  the  same  number  of 
lights,  the  size  of  the  lights  are  correspondingly 
greater.  For  this  reason  the  allowances  do  not  need 
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to  be  as  great  and  can  be  changed  to  one  and  one- 
quarter  surfaces  for  the  windows  with  single  light 
sashes ; one  and  one-half  surfaces  for  the  windows 
with  two  light  sashes,  and  two  surfaces  for  the  win- 
dows with  six  light  sashes. 

Occasionally  the  sashes  are  divided  into  very  small 
lights — 8 inches  by  io  inches,  or  thereabouts.  In 
this  case  the  allowance  should  be  two  and  one-half 
surfaces. 

Storm  Sashes,  ordinarily  divided  into  four  lights, 
are  measured  the  width  by  the  height,  allowing  three 
surfaces.  This  will  cover  the  painting  of  both  sides. 
Tf  divided  into  more  lights,  the  allowance  should  be 
increased  to  four  surfaces,  and  in  some  cases  even 
five  surfaces. 

Blinds  are  measured  the  full  width  by  the  height 
and,  in  the  case  of  ordinary  slat  blinds,  the  allow- 
ance should  be  four  surfaces  (this  will  include 
painting  both  sides).  Rolling  slat  blinds  require 
more  time  to  do  and  should  have  an  allowance  of 
five  surfaces.  Double  fold  blinds  require  still  more 
time  to  handle  and  should  have  an  allowance  of  six 
surfaces.  Occasionally  a house  will  have  a very 
heavily  made  slat  blind  with  slats  three  or  three 
and  one-half  inches  in  width.  These  take  consid- 
erably more  time  to  do  than  the  ordinary  stock 
blind  and:  the  allowance  for  this  kind  of  blind 
should  be  six  surfaces. 

Plain  shutters  are  measured  the  full  width  by 
the  height  and  the  allowance  should  be  three  sur- 
faces. (This  will  include  painting  both  sides.) 

Paneled  shutters  should  be  measured  in  the 
same  way,  but  the  allowance  should  be  four  sur- 
faces, and  in  some  cases  five  surfaces,  depending 
on  the  manner  in  which  they  are  paneled. 

Doors. — Ordinary  paneled  doors  should  be  mea- 
sured the  width  by  the  height,  and  the  allowance 
should  be  two  surfaces. 

Entrance  doors,  where  of  simple  design  and  with 
plain  moldings,  should  be  measured  as  above. 
However,  if  designed  with  small  panels  and  or- 
namented moldings,  more  allowance  must  be  made 
and  two  and  one-half  or  three  or  more  surfaces 
should  be  allowed,  according  to  dhe  detail  of  the 
work. 

Stable!  and  garage  doors  should  be  measured 
the  width  times  the  height  and  as  the  stiles  and 
rails  are  usually  very  heavy  and  the  panels  quite 
small,  the  allowance  should  be  two  and  one-half 
to  three  surfaces. 

Entrance  doors  jto  churches,  public  buildings, 
etc.,  are  often  quite  elaborate;  the  panels  are 
usually  small  and  the  moldings  heavy  and  orna- 
mented. Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to 
doors  of  this  kind,  as  they  often  require  an  al- 
lowance of  three  to  five  or  more  surfaces. 

Door  Frames. — Ordinary  frames,  up  to  eight 
inches  in  girth,  should  be  called  one  foot  in  girth 
and  multiplied  by  the  number  of  feet  around  the 
opening.  Ordinary  frames,  eight  inches  or  over 
in  girth,  should  be  called  twice  the  girth  and  mul- 
tiplied by  the  distance  around  the  opening.  If 
the  frames  are  paneled  and  with  heavy  moldings, 
the  allowance  should  be  increased  to  two  and  one- 
half  or  three  or  more  surfaces,  according  to  de- 
sign. 

Cornices  arc  measured  the  length  by  the  girth, 
the  allowance  depending  upon  the  details  and  con- 
ditions. 

On  buildings  where  the  walls  are  painted  or 


treated  and  not  over  three  stories  in  height,  the 
allowance  should  be  as  follows : — 

A plain  simple  cornice  should  have  an  allowance 
of  one  and  one-half  surfaces. 

A bracketed  cornice  should  have  an  allowance 
of  two  to  three  surfaces,  according  to  the  detail. 

A bracketed  and  dentilled  cornice  should  have 
an  allowance  of  three  to  four  surfaces  according  to 
the  detail. 

An  overhanging  rafter  cornice  should  have  an  al- 
lowance of  two  and  one-half  to  three  and  one-half 
surfaces,  according  to  the  spacing  and  size  of  the 
rafters. 

If  the  walls  are  not  treated  the  allowance  must 
be  greater,  in  order  to  cover  the  cost  of  staging 
the  work.  It  will  take  just  as  long  to  hang  a 
stage  for  the  cornice  work  as  it  will  for  that  whole 
swing  and,  with  so  much  less  work  to  do  in  that 
swing,  it  consequently  puts  the  whole  cost  of  stag- 
ing on  the  cornice.  For  this  x'eason  the  allowances 
should  be  increased  : — 

The  plain  cornice  should  be  three  surfaces; 

The  bracketed  cornice  three  and  one-half  to  four 
and  one-half  surfaces,  according  to  detail; 

The  bracketed  and  dentilled  cornice  four  and 
one-half  to  five  and  one-half  surfaces,  according  to 
the  detail. 

The  overhanging  cornice  four  to  five  surfaces, 
according  to  the  spacing  and  size  of  the  rafters. 

Cornices  on  buildings  over  three  stories  in  height 
should  have  more  allowance  to  cover  the  addi- 
tional time  required  for  the  staging.  Buildings  up 
to  and  including-  six  stories  in  height  should  have 
one  to  two  additional  surfaces  allowed  for  this  con- 
dition. 

Owing  to  the  many  different  features  which 
must  be  considered  when  painting  cornices  on 
buildings  over  six  stories  in  height,  it  is  preferable 
to  measure  such  work  as  though  it  was  easily  ac- 
cessible, making  the  allowance  just  enough  for  the 
painting,  without  ;any  consideration  ror  getting 
at  the  work.  The  matter  of  staging  should  then 
be  considered  by  the  master  painter,  independents 
of  the  painting. 

This  will  depend  on  the  height  it  is  from  the 
ground,  the  distance  it  projects  out  from  the  build- 
ing and  whether  it  is  easv  or  difficult  to  rig  for  the 
swings  and  to  make  the  shifts.  Very  often  on 
new  buildings,  the  matter  of  staging  is  taken  care 
°f-.  A stage  is  built  for  other  parties  and  the 
painter  can  take  advantage  of  that. 

Rake  moldings  and  gable  cornices  should  be 
measured  the  same  as  cornices,  the  allowance  de- 
pending upon  the  kind  and  detail  of  same. 

Barge  or  verge  boards  should  be  measured  the 
length  by  the  girth  and,  when  plain,  the  allowance 
should  be  one  and  one-half  surfaces.  If  carved 
and  ornamented  the  allowance  should  be  two  to 
three  surfaces,  according  to  the  detail  of  same. 

If  the  walls  are  not  painted  or  treated  the  allow- 
ances should  be  much  greater — the  plain  one  in- 
creased to  three  surfaces  and  the  ornamented  ones 
increased  to  three  and  one-half  to  four  and  one- 
half  surfaces,  according  to  the  detail. 

Half  timber  work  on  walls  should  be  measured 
the  length  by  the  height  and  the  allowance  should 
be  one  and  one-half  surfaces. 

Water  Tables  should  be  measured  length  bv  the 
girth,  the  allowance  to  be  one  and  one-half  sur- 
faces. In  the  case  of  the  walls  not  being  painted  or 
treated,  the  allowance  should  lie  two  surfaces. 
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Belt  Mouldings  should  be  measured  the  length 
by  the  girth,  and  for  plain  mouldings  the  allowance 
should  be  one  and  one-half  surfaces.  The  more  or- 
namental ones  should  have  an  allowance  of  two  to 
three  surfaces,  according  to  the  detail. 

If  the  belt  moulding  occurs  on  a building  where 
the  walls  are  not  treated,  the  allowances  should  be 
increased — dhe  plain  one  to  two  surfaces,  and  the 
more  ornamental  ones  to  two  and  one-half  to  three 
and  one-half  surfaces,  according  to  the  detail. 

Ridge  and  Hip  Mouldings  should  be  measured 
the  length  by  the  girth.  Plain  ones  should  have  an 
allowance  of  two  surfaces ; ornamental  ones  should 
have  an  allowance  of  two  and  one-half  or  more  sur- 
faces, according  to  the  detail  of  same.  If  the  roofs 
are  not  treated,  the  allowances  should  be  increased 
one  surface. 

Fences  are  measured  the  length  by  so  much  per 
lineal  foot.  This  is  obtained  by  getting  the  height 
of  the  fence  and  allowing  different  number  of  sur- 
faces to  meet  various  conditions,  and  adding  to  this 
enough  to  cover  the  surface  in  the  rails  and  posts. 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  rail  fence,  the  height 
should  be  doubled,  and  to  this  result  should  be  added 
one  foot  to  take  care  of  the  surface  of  the  posts. 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  board  fence,  the  height 
should  be  doubled  and  to  this  result  should  be  added 
one  foot  for  each  of  the  stringers  and  also  one  foot 
to  take  care  of  the  surface  of  the  posts. 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  picket  fence  the  al- 
lowance should  be  three  times  the  height,  and  to  this 
result  should  be  added  one  foot  for  each  of  the  string- 
ers and  also  one  foot  to  take  care  of  the  posts. 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinarv  lattice  fence,  when  the 
openings  are  4 inches  to  6 inches  square,  the  allow- 
ance should  be  four  times  the  height. 

In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  lattice  fence,  where  the 
openings  are  small,  the  allowance  should  be  five  times 
the  height. 

In  the  case  of  lattice  fences  where  only  one  side 
is  to  be  done,  two-thirds  of  the  full  measurement 
should  be  allowed. 

Occasionally  a fence  is  found  of  such  construction 
and  design  that  it  is  best  to  measure  the  posts  and 
measure  the  picket  work  or  balustrade  separately. 
The  posts  would  be  measured,  the  height  by  the  cir- 
cumference or  distance  around;  the  allowance  would 
be  one  and  one-half  or  two  surfaces,  according  to 
whether  the  posts  are  plain  or  ornamental.  The 
picket  work  or  balustrades  should  be  measured  the 
length  by  the  height,  allowing  four  surfaces  or  more, 
according  to  the  design. 

Balustrades  or  Railings. 

Balustrades  are  measured  length  times  the  height, 
allowing  different  number  of  surfaces,  according  to 
the  design  of  the  work. 

The  ordinary  balustrade  should  be  given  four  sur- 
faces ; occasionally  one  is  found  which  is  very  simple 
and  plain.  In  that  case  the  allowance  can  be  reduced 
to  three  and  one-half  surfaces.  Sometimes  there  is 
one  which  is  very  ornamental  and  fancy,  in  which 
case  the  allowance  must  be  increased  to  five  or  more 
surfaces. 

Occasionally  a balustrade  is  found  of  very  mas- 
sive form.  In  this  case  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  the 
rails  (which  are  usually  about  one  foot  in  width) 
should  be  measured  in  addition. 

Columns. 

Columns  are  divided  into  three  parts — base,  shaft 


and  capital — and  these  are  measured  separately  and 
the  allowances  made  to  meet  the  different  kinds. 

The  shafts  are  measured,  the  circumference  or  dis- 
tance around  by  the  height.  The  plain  shaft  would 
have  an  allowance  of  one  and  one-half  surfaces ; the 
panel  shaft  an  allowance  of  two  surfaces  or  more, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  paneled ; the 
fluted  shaft  an  allowance  of  two  and  one-half  sur- 
faces or  more,  according  to  the  number  of  flutes  to 
the  column. 

Bases  are  measured  the  greatest  circumference  or 
distance  around  by  the  height  of  the  base,  the  al- 
lowance to  be  two  surfaces.  The  height,  including 
the  allowance,  should  never  be  figured  at  less  than 
one  foot. 

Capitals  are  measured  the  greatest  circumference 
or  distance  around  by  the  height,  the  allowance  for 
plain  capitals  should  be  two  surfaces,  but  in  no  case 
should  the  height,  including  the  allowance,  be  called 
less  than  one  foot.  On  ornamental  capitals  the  al- 
lowance should  be  three  to  four  surfaces.  The  heavy 
foliage  capitals  should  have  an  allowance  of  six  or 
more  surfaces. 

Pilasters  should  be  called  one-half  the  measure- 
ment of  the  column,  except  when  they  come 
against  brick  or  unpainted  walls ; then  the  allow- 
ance should  be  three-quarters  the  surface  of  the 
full  column. 

Piazza  ceilings  should  be  measured,  length  by 
width,  allowing,  where  sheathed,  for  beading  one 
and  one-third  surfaces — if  paneled,  two  or  more 
surfaces,  according  to  the  size  of  panels  and  depth 
of  the  moldings. 

Built-in  gutters  should  be  measured  length  by 
the  girth,  allowing  two  surfaces,  but  never  less 
than  a foot  for  the  girth. 

Hanging  gutters  should  be  measured  the  length 
by  the  girth  (include  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outer 
surface).  The  allowance  should  be  two  surfaces, 
except  when  the  cornice  is  not  painted  or  finished 
— then  the  allowance  should  be  three  surfaces. 

Conductors  should  be  measured  the  height  by 
the  girth,  allowing  three  surfaces.  If  the  walls  are 
not  painted  the  allowance  should  be  four  surfaces, 
to  take  care  of  the  additional  time  required  to  pro- 
tect the  walls. 

Floors  are  measured  the  length  by  the  width, 
with  no  allowance. 

Slat  floors  should  be  measured  the  length  by  the 
width  and  the  allowance  should  be  four  surfaces. 
This  will  cover  both  sides. 

Treads  are  measured  the  length  by  width,  allow- 
ing one  and  one-half  surfaces  to  take  care  of  the 
cutting  into  the  risers,  etc. 

Canvas  roofs  are  measured  length  bv  the  width, 
with  no  allowance. 

Trellises  are  measured  the  width  by  the  height, 
and  where  the  design  is  very  open  three  surfaces 
should  be  allowed.  If  the  design  is  very  close  the 
allowance  should  be  four  surfaces. 

Dormers. — The  measuring  of  dormers  would 
simply  mean  the  application  of  the  foregoing  rules. 
The  walls  would  be  measured  as  for  wall  surfaces, 
the  windows  as  for  windows,  the  cornice  as  for 
cornices — the  allowances  for  the  various  parts  to  be 
as  though  the  work  was  easily  accessible.  However, 
such  wrork  is  not  easy  to  get  at  and  will  require 
special  consideration.  For  ordinary  work  50  per 
cent,  more  than  the  actual  measurement  should  be 
allowed,  and  in  some  cases  100  per  cent.  To  illus- 
trate: — If  the  dormer  measures  200  square  feet,  in- 
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eluding  the  walls,  windows  and  cornice,  this  should 
be  called  300  square  feet  for  ordinary  work,  and  400 
square  feet  if  the  conditions  are  unusual. 

Bay  windows  should  be  measured  in  a similar 
manner,  i.  e.,  walls,  windows  and  cornice,  etc., 
would  be  measured  according  to  the  foregoing 
rules  for  these  parts. 

IRON  WORK. 

Steel  sashes  are  used  extensively  at  the  present 
time  and  are  measured  the  width  by  the  height,  al- 
lowing where  the  glass  size  is  about  twelve  inches 
to  fourteen  inches,  two  surfaces.  If  the  glass  size 
is  larger  the  allowance  need  not  be  as  much — one 
and  one-half  or  one  and  three-quarters  surfaces 
should  be  allowed.  If  the  glass  size  is  smaller 
than  twelve  inches  to  fourteen  inches  the  allow- 
ance should  be  increased  to  two  and  one-half  sur- 
faces. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  times  the  proper 
allowance  as  a slight  change  in  the  size  of  the 
glass  is  not  always  apparent  when  measured  this 
way. 

It  is  more  satisfactory  to  measure  steel  sash  in 
this  manner: — Count  the  number  of  horizontal  bars 
or  frames  and  multiply  by  the  width  of  the  opening. 
Count  the  number  of  vertical  bars  or  frames  and 
multiply  by  the  height  of  the  opening.  These  two 
items  added  together  will  give  you  the  number  of 
lineal  feet  of  bars  or  frames  to  be  drawn ; allowing 
one  foot  for  each  lineal  foot  will  give  you  the  sur- 
face for  that  opening.  For  example,  take  an  open- 
ing which  measures: — Width,  seventeen  feet; 
height,  seven  feet.  If  it  has  seven  horizontal  bars 
at  seventeen  feet,  this  equals  119  feet.  If  it  has 
eighteen  vertical  bars  at  eight  feet  this  equals  144 
feet,  making  263  lineal  feet  of  bars  to  draw.  Al- 
lowing one  foot  per  lineal  foot  gives  263  square 
feet  for  the  window. 

Grilles  should  be  measured  the  width  by  the 
height.  The  ordinary  diamond  mesh  grille  should 
have  an  allowance  of  three  surfaces. 

The  more  ornamental  ones,  and  where  the  design 
is  fairly  open,  should  have  an  allowance  of  four  to 
five  surfaces,  depending  upon  how  much  of  the 
work  will  have  to  be  done  with  small  brushes.  Oc- 
casionally one  is  found  of  such  a design  that  an 
allowance  of  six  to  eight  surfaces  is  not  out  of  rea- 
son. On  account  of  the  many  scrolls  and  the  tight- 
ness of  the  spirals  the  work  becomes  very  tedious, 
as  most  of  it  must  be  done  with  very  small  brushes. 

Gratings  are  measured  the  length  by  the  width 
and  the  usual  kind  should  have  an  allowance  of 
five  surfaces.  The  bars  are  very  close  together, 
making  it  difficult  to  get  at  all  the  sides. 

Facias,  such  as  occur  over  store  fronts,  should 
be  measured  the  length  by  the  girth,  and  when  very 
plain  one  and  one-half  to  two  surfaces  is  sufficient 
to  allow.  If  very  elaborate,  with  ornamental  mold- 
ings and  dentils,  etc.,  the  allowance  should  be  in- 
creased two  and  one-half  to  three  or  more  surfaces, 
according  to  the  amount  of  detail. 

Railings  are  measured  the  length  by  the  height. 
The  ordinary  pipe  railing  should  have  an  allow- 
ance of  three  surfaces. 

The  common  picket  or  bar  railing,  where  the  de- 
sign is  open,  should  have  an  allowance  of  four  sur- 
faces. 

The  more  ornamental  ones  should  have  an  allow- 
ance of  five  to  six  surfaces  or  more,  depending  upon 


how  much  of!  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  with 
small  brushes. 

Fences  should  be  measured  in  a similar  manner 
to  railings,  and  the  allowances  should  be  the  same. 

Fire  Escapes. — The  platforms  should  be  mea- 
sured as  described  for  gratings,  the  allowance  to 
be  five  surfaces.  The  treads  or  steps  should  be 
considered  as  platforms  and  measured  as  such.  The 
railing^  of  both  platforms  and  steps  should  be 
measured  as  described  under  “railings,”  the  allow- 
ances depending  upon  the  design. 

Occasionally  you  find  a circular  fire  escape.  This 
should  be  measured  differently.  The  number  of 
treads  should  be  counted  up  and  multiplied  by  the 
amount  of  surface  in  one  tread.  In  figuring  the 
surface  of  one  tread  you  must  include  the  railing 
which  goes  with  that  tread,  and  also  consider  the 
proper  allowance  for  both  tread  and  railing. 

Marquises. — Usually  a marquise  is  measured  in 
three  parts,  i.  e.,  the  roof,  the  drops  or  apron,  and 
the  chains  or  supports.  The  roof  should  be  mea- 
sured the  length  by  the  width  and  (for  painting 
both  sides)  the  allowance  should  be  three  surfaces. 
The  drops  or  apron  should  be  measured  the  length 
all  around  by  the  full  height,  allowing  for  the  or- 
dinary apron  four  surfaces.  However,  at  times,  it 
is  necessary  to  increase  the  allowance  to  five  or  six 
surfaces,  if  the  apron  is  very  ornamental.  The 
chains  should  be  measured,  the  length  by  the  cir- 
cumference of  one  link,  allowing  six  surfaces.  For 
convenience  measure  the  length  and  call  the  cir- 
cumference, including  the  allowance,  four  and  one- 
half  or  one-half  yard  per  lineal  foot. 

Columns  and  pilasters  should  be  meeasured  as 
explained  under  woodwork,  the  allowances  to  be 
the  same. 

METAL  WORK. 

Windows  should  be  measured  as  described  un- 
der woodwork,  the  allowance  to  be  the  same. 

Fire  shutters  should  be  measured  the  width  bv 
the  height,  and  the  allowance  should  be  three  sur- 
faces. This  will  cover  both  sides. 

Rolling  metal  doors  or  shutters  are  measured  the 
width  by  the  height ; the  allowance  should  be  six 
surfaces.  (This  will  cover  both  sides.) 

Cornices  should  be  measured  as  described  under 
woodwork,  the  allowance  to  be  the  same 

Columns  and  pilasters  should  be  measured  as  de- 
scribed under  “woodwork,”  the  allowances  to  be 
the  same. 

Gutters  and  conductors  should  be  measured  as 
described  under!  “woodwork,”  the  allowances  to 
be  the  same. 

Skylights  should  be  measured  the  length  by  the 
width  of  the  well,  and  to  cover  painting  both  inside 
and  outside  the  allowance  should  be  four  surfaces. 

Marquise  should  be  measured  as  described  under 
“iron  work,”  the  allowances  to  be  the  same. 

.Facias  should  be  measured  as  described  under 
“iron  work,”  the  allowance  to  be  the  same. 

Metal  roof  should  be  measured  the  length  by  the 
width,  with  no  allowance.  If  the  roof  has  a stand- 
ing seam  this  should  be  allowed  for  any  will  depend 
upon  the  spacing  of  the  seams  and  the  height  of  the 
seams.  Usually  about  one-sixth  additional  surface 
is  sufficient. 

Ridge  and  hip  moldings  should  be  measured  as 
described  under  “woodwork,”  the  allowances  to  be 
the  same. 

Wall  caps  should  be  measured  the  length  by  the 
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girth,  and,  when  easy  to  get  at,  the  allowances 
should  be  one  and  one-half  surfaces.  If  not  acces- 
sible, the  allowances  should  be  two  to  three  sur- 
faces. 

Ventilators  should  be  measured  the  circumfer- 
ence by  the  height.  The  allowance,  where  easy  to 
get  at,  should  be  one  and  one-half  surfaces ; when 
not  accessible,  two  to  three  surfaces. 
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Hoods  should  be  measured  the  length  by  the 
width,  the  allowance  to  be  three  surfaces. 

Flashing  should  be  measured  the  length  by  the 
height,  the  allowances  to  be  one  and  one-half 
surfaces  when  easy  to  get  at.  If  not  accessible, 
ihe  allowance  should  be  two  to  three  surfaces. 
The  height  should  never  be  taken  less  than  one 
foot. 


At  the  Golden  Gate 

With  Some  Account  of  the  Part  Played  by  Painting  and  Decorating  in  the  Rebuilding 
of  San  Francisco — An  Interview  with  J.  H.  Keefe,  the  Pacific 

Coast  Interior  Decorator. 

By  George  Wilfred  Wright. 


WHILE  at  Los  Angeles  last  summer  the 
president  of  the  Master  Painters’  Asso- 
ciation in  that  city,  Mr.  Danforth,  told 
me  to  call  on  John  H.  Keefe  when  I arrived  at 
San  Francisco.  So  a few  days  later  I called  at  the 
office  of  this  prominent  decorator  and  made  known 
my  mission  as  a representative  of  The  Painters 
Magazine.  It  was  ..impressed  upon  him  that  I 
wanted  a typical  San  Francisco  story  of  the  paint- 
ing and  decorating  trade ; and  from  a man  who 
was  not  only  able  to  express  himself  on  the  theo- 
retical and  artistic»side  of  the  decorating  business, 
but  who  also  could  show  how  it  had  been  a fac- 
tor in  the  beautifying  of  the  city  in  a practical 
and  demonstrative  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  I 
could  not  have  been  sent  to  a better  man  than  J. 
H.  Keefe,  for  he  is  not  only  a past  master  of  his 
art,  but  he  knows  how  to  make  a visitor  to  this 
great  thriving  California  metropolis  feel  welcome 
and  arouse  an  interest  in  the  wonderful  achieve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  there. 

He  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1874  from  Bos- 
ton, where  he  learned  his  trade  as  a painter,  deco- 
rator and  paperhanger  with  C.  H.  Knox,  who  ran 
a shop  there  at  that  time. 

The  expert  knowledge  ML  Keefe  has  of  the 
painting  and  decorating  business  reflects  the  dili- 
gent study  he  has  given  it.  There  is  no  branch 
of  the  business  with  which  he  is  unfamiliar. 

Speaking  of  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
the  trade  with  respect  to  apprentices,  he  re- 
marked : — “For  some  reason  or  other  the  trade  is 
not  turning  out  as'many  apprentices  in  these  days 
as  in  former  times  and,  in  many  instances,  boys  do 
not  learn  their  trade  as  thoroughly  now  as  in  early 
days.  Perhaps  the  labor  organizations  have  an 
influence  on  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  they 
may  not  be  as  thorough  in  teaching  them  the  com- 
plete trade  as  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  The 
union  rule  allows  a boy  to  serve  four  years  and,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  according  to  their  estimate, 
the  boy  fls  a full-fledged  decorator.  The  labor  or- 
ganization here  attempts  to  limit  the  number  of 
boyS  we;  shall  take  on  as  apprentices  to  the  trade. 


The  present  limitations  are  one  boy  to  eight, men 
and  the  maximum  is  three  in  the  shop. 

Whether  or  not  such  an  arrangement  is  fair  for 
both  is  a debatable  question.  There  are  so  many 
arguments  advanced  by  factional  sides  of  the  labor 
question,  and  as.  many  equally  strong  points 
brought  out  by  the  employer,  that  to  work  out  a 
plan  satisfactory  to  all  is  a task  few  would  care  to 
undertake.  No  business  can  be  successful  if  there 
is  not  co-operation  and  harmony  prevailing  in  it  at 
all  times,  both)  between  employer  and  employe, 
and  the  most  prosperous  establishments  to  be 
found  are  those  whoch  conduct  their  business  along 
that  line.” 

The  Keefe  Company  have  a method  of  training 
apprentices  that  is  original  and  quite  different  from 
that  of  any  other  shop  I have  ever  visited.  Mr. 
Keefe  explained  it  in  this  way: — “We  take  an  ap- 
prentice on  here  and,  after  determining  whether  or 
not  he  is  capable  of  making  a good  interior  deco- 
rator and  painter,  which  is  easily  found  by  the  in- 
terest! he  gives  his  work,  we  require  that  he  take 
six  years  to  learn  his  trade  and,  during  that  time 
live  at  home,  either  with  his  parents  or  those  who 
represent  or  stand  for  them  and  who  will  see  that 
he  is  under  a good  home  influence.  Further,  we 
insist  that  he  will  not  touch  liquor  until  he  is 
twenty-one.  Having  brought  the  apprentice  to 
this  point,  we  take  the  greatest  care  and  interest  in 
him  that  is  possible  and,  since  lie  is  willing  to  serve 
the  allotted  tome,  there  is  no  branch  of  the  deco- 
rating art  that  he  is  not  taught  here  in  its  en- 
tirety.” 

I asked  Mr.  Keefe  at  this  part  of  our  interview 
what  he  considered  might  be  included  in  the 
knowledge  of  a finished  painter  and  decorator  or,  in 
other  words,  what  kind  of  work  ought  an  interior 
decorator  in  these  days  be  able  to  perform  in  an 
expert  way.  He  replied: — “A  boy  who  learns  his 
trade  here  is  perfectly  familiar  with  and  fully  un- 
derstands varnishing  or  staining,  including  all 
kinds  of  hardwood  finishing,  paperhanging  and  wall 
decorating  in  its  various  branches  and  painting, 
both  interior  and  exterior.  I have  ahvavs  main- 
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tained  and  always  shall  that  none  have  properly 
learned  their  trade  unless  they  have  covered  these 
different  branches  thoroughly  enough  to  meet  the 
demands  of  my  patronage,  or  of  any  other  concern 
that  is  doing  first-class  work.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to'  have  the  opinion  of 
painters  and  decorators  throughout  the  country  of 


J.  H.  Keefe. 


the  way  this  company  trains  its  employes.  It  must 
be  understood,  however,  that  the  J.  H.  Keefe  Co. 
are  known  and  acknowledged  as  the  leaders  in  their 
line,  not  only  in  San  Francisco,  but  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  West.  It  may  truth- 
fully be  said  that,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  quality  of 
their  work  and  to  preserve  the  high  reputation  which 
the  house  already  has,  it  is  necessary  to  train  his  ap- 
prentices as  he  has  outlined ; but  the  point  I wish  to 
make  is  this : — The  head  of  this  business  has  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  the  status  of  the  painters  and  dec- 
orators’ trade  to  almost  an  art  and  a profession,  as 
an  inspection  of  his  work  in  the  city  will  show.  He 
lias  made  color  harmony,  modeling,  effects  in  light 
and  shade,  drapery  and  co-related  subjects  a study. 
1 did  not  feel  I was  talking  to  a contracting  painter 
of  the  general  class,  who  is  merely  in  this  business 
for  what  he  can  get  out  of  it,  but  with  a finished 
and  practical  designer  of  exceptionally  high-grade 
interior  decoration,  whose  theories  were  correct  and 
had  been  worked  out  to  a successful  end  and  ac- 
complished all  that  was  intended.  Now,  if  this  prac- 
tical workman,  who  has  been  through  all  the  differ- 


ent stages  of  the  ornamentation  of  homes,  was  able 
to  build  a business  of  so  high  a standard  in  this 
city,  why  is  it  not  possible  for  painters  and  decorators 
in  other  cities,  many  of  which  are  larger  than  San 
Francisco,  to  develop  their  business  and  bring  it  to 
as  high  a plane  as  this  one  has  been  brought  and  is 
yielding  such  good  profits  and  genuine  satisfaction  to 
its  owners 

The  matter  of  employing  men  and  the  attitude  of 
union  labor  in  California  were  touched  upon  by  Mr. 
Keefe,  in  response  to  my  question  on  the  way  he  had 
controlled  his  business  when  there  was  a disagree- 
ment between  employer  and  employe.  He  remarked : 
— “In  much  of  our  work  we  require  the  most  skilled 
men,  and,  of  course,  we  pay  wages  far  above  those 
which  the  men  could  secure  elsewhere.  Often  there 
are  as  many  as  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  work 
on  various  contracts,  and  additional  apprentices.  We 
always  give  our  men  an  absolutely  square  deal  and 
they  have  no  cause  to  complain ; hours  are  short, 
wages  are  big  and  they  have  plenty  of  work ; conse- 
quently, we  do  not  have  a great  deal  of  difficulty 
with  unionism.  Our  apprentices  receive  as  high  as 
$1.50  a day,  when  they  start  with  us,  and  are  ad- 
vanced as  they  progress  and  receive  a man’s  wages 
as  soon  as  they  are  of  age.” 

Few  cities  in  the  country  have  been  in  more  bitter 
labor  struggles  than  those  in  this  great  State.  Every 
trade  and  business,  at  some  time,  has  become  in- 
volved and  affected  by  the  actions  of  the  workman 
and  the  employer.  The  settlement  of  labor  disputes 
has  been  one  of  the  strongest  weapons  for  office 
seekers  and  has  been  used  with  telling  effect  in  every 
political  campaign  that  has  been  waged.  At  present 
there  seems  to  be  comparative  harmony  between  the 
two  great  powers  of  progress — caiptal  and  labor — 
and  business  of  all  kinds  is  in  a fair  condition,  with 
very  few  exceptions. 

The  office  and  shop  of  the  J.  H.  Keefe  Co.  are  on 
Bush  street,  near  Van  Ness  avenue,  centrally  located 
and  easily  reached  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
shop  is  in  the  rear  of  the  building  and  here  is  kept 
the  stock  of  paints  and  materials  ready  for  use.  A 
large  room,  on  the  second  floor  of  this  shop,  was 
used  for  experimental  and  special  decorative  work, 
which  is  sent  in  and  finished  at  the  shop.  During 
my  call,  one  of  the  decorators  was  refinishing  a set 
of  images  for  one  of  the  church  buildings  in  the  city. 
It  was  a particular  job  and  showed  the  requirements 
that  a decorator  must  have  for  this  class  of  work. 

I was  never  in  a more  orderly,  nor  better  arranged 
paint  shop  than  this  one.  Every  needed  article  was 
exactly  where  it  was  the  most  convenient  and  most 
suitable  for  use. 

In  one  of  the  offices  were  several  samples  of  wood 
showing  various  finishes,  which  had  been  used  on 
many  of  the  prominent  contracts  throughout  the  city. 
In  most  paint  stores  a customer  will  find  pieces  of 
wood  and  samples  that  have  been  stained  or  enameled 
by  the  manufacturer’s  experts,  and  are  decidedly  at- 
tractive, but  when  the  customer  buys  a can  of  the 
same  kind  of  stain  or  enamel  and  attempts  to  apply 
it,  he  sometimes  finds  difficulty  in  bringing  the  de- 
sired shade.  This  is  not  because  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  the  material,  but  the  inexperience  of  the 
user  is  evident  and.  until  some  practice  is  acquired, 
there  will  be  more  or  less  dissatisfaction.  The  sam- 
ples shown  here  are  produced  by  the  painters  and 
give  a patron  a very  clear  idea  of  exactly  what  he 
may  expect  on  his  job. 

“We  make  our  own  enamels.” 


said  Mr.  Keefe. 
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‘ as  the  manufacturers  we  have  dealt  with  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  goods  that  produce  the  results 
which  are  satisfying  to  us.  All  our  colors,  tints  and 
shades  that  are  used  on  contract  work  are  mixed 
here.  It’s  the  safest  and,  in  nearly  all  cases,  the 
most  satisfactory  way.  We  know  exactly  what  is  in 
the  colors  we  mix  and  know  exactly  how  it  is  going 
to  come  out  on  the  walls  of  the  building.’’  There 
were  woods  shown  here  finished  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful tones,  and  showing  the  finest  grain.  Mahogany, 
California  redwood,  oak,  walnut,  ebony  and  other 
rare  specimens  were  finished  and  placed  on  exhibi- 
tion for  the  customer’s  selection. 

“Here  is  an  original  wax  finish  that  was  done 
twenty-two  years  ago,”  said  Mr.  Keefe,  as  he  hand- 
ed me  a sample  of  as  fine  a work  of  this  class  as  I 
have  ever  seen.  “We  were  called  upon  to  execute 
this  work  at  that  time  and  this  was  kept  out  to  show 
the  style  and  beauty  of  the  dull  finish  which  has 
within  the  past  years  become  immensely  popular. 
The  entire  decorations  of  this  house  amounted  to 
six  thousand  dollars,  and  the  wax  finish  has  kept  as 
well  as  though  it  were  a recent  job.” 

My  interview  had  begun  to  encroach  upon  the 
time  that  is  ordinarily  known  as  the  lunch  hour,  so 
Mr.  Keefe  desired  that  I lunch  with  him;  after 
which  he  would  have  me  see  some  of  their  work  and 
thereby  obtain  a clearer  idea  of  the  decorating  that 
had  been  done  in  the  rejuvenated  and  rebuilt  San 
Francisco. 

Here  I considered  I was  going  to  get  something 
unusual  to  write  about.  It  is  easy  enough  for  a 
successful  painter  and  decorator  to  sit  in  his  office 
and  tell  how  work  ought  to  be  done  and  to  explain 
the  results  that  are  obtainable  under  favorable  condi- 
tions and  dilate  on  all  sort  of  theories,  but  I like  to 
have  a man  say : — “Come  and  see  my  work  and  then 
judge  the  ability  of  our  company  and  its  force  of 
employes.”  The  first  place  we  went,  after  luncheon 
at  one  of  the  popular  restaurants,  was  to  Mr.  Keefe’s 
own  home,  a handsomely  appointed  apartment  on 
Post  street.  The  old  saw  about  blacksmiths’  horses 
and  shoemakers’  wives  going  without  shoes  may  ht 
some  classes  of  business  men,  but  it  would  not  apply 
to  this  decorator.  Instead  of  neglecting  his  own 
home,  he  has  brought  his  talent  to  bear  on  the  in- 
terior decorations  here  in  a most  pleasing  way.  The 
walls  and -ceiling  of  his  parlor  are  of  exquisite  beauty. 
A most  delicate  shade  of  gray  is  made  to  harmonize 
with  the  furnishings,  and  particularly  with  a very 
choice,  imported  marble  mantel,  which  he  prizes  very 
highly.  The  breakfast  room  and  the  dining  room  were 
finished  in  a pretty  effect  and  blended  with  the  fur- 
nishings and  drapery.  Each  bedroom  was  beautifully 
papered  in  an  attractive  and  extremely  tasteful  way. 
They  lent  a wonderful  cheer  to  the  entire  suite  that 
was  very  noticeable  and  reflected  the  studied  detail 
with  which  this  busy  man  had  beautified  his  home 
and  made  it  gratifying  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Home,  Mr.  Keefe  thinks,  is  the  place  to  which  a man 
retreats  after  a hard  day’s  work,  and  here,  if  any 
plance  on  earth,  is  where  he  should  have  everything 
around  him  to  make  life  comfortable  and  agreeable. 
In  A.  G.  Clark’s  home,  one  of  the  crack  painters  of 
St.  Louis,  a caller  will  find  a beautifully  finished 
interior.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Western  decorat- 
ors, in  their  eagerness  to  succeed  in  business  and  get 
finely  finished  homes  for  others,  have  not  forgotten 
to  provide  for  their  own  family,  and,  in  this,  they  are 
to  be  commended. 

Our  next  call  was  at  Mr.  Keefe’s  club,  the  Olym- 


pic, on  Post  street.  Aside  from  having  the  finest 
swimming  pool  in  any  clubhouse  in  America,  a gym- 
nasium second  to  none  anywhere,  reading  rooms, 
library,  restaurant  and  other  similar  club  equipment, 
the  general  color  tone  and  finish  on  the  walls  of 
each  of  these  rooms  was  plain  but  rich  looking.  It 
showed  where  he  had  used  his  skill  in  working  out  a 
harmonious  effect  in  the  wall  treatment  of  this  class 
of  buildings. 

The  next  place  was  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  facing 
Union  Square.  Certain  critics  have  said  the  finest 
work  done  by  this  decorating  company  is  in  the  New 
Palace  Hotel,  on  Market  street;  but  it  seems  to  me 
the  decorating  in  the  St.  Francis  will  equal  the  mag- 
nificent Market  street  hostelry,  if  it  does  not  surpass 
it.  The  treatment  of  the  walls,  ceiling  and  pillars  in 
the  lounging  room  and  office  is  strikingly  beautiful 
and  the  ceiling  and  side  walls  of  the  grill  room  are 
also  unusually  rich,  but  the  climax  is  in  the  Italian 
Room ; this  is  a large  private  ballroom.  The  ceil- 
ing, as  I looked  at  it,  had  every  appearance  of  the 
finest  hardwood  carving.  With  wide  open  eyes  I 
expressed  wonder  and  amazement  at  the  wood  carv- 
ers’ art  and  the  marvelous  skill  and  patience  which 
must  have  been  required  to  so  faithfully  carve  the 
festoons  and  scrolls  and  intricate  figures  and  beauti- 
ful combinations.  Each  one  was  perfectly  propor- 
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tioned  and  finely  blended  into  a full,  harmonious 
whole. 

After  I had  gazed  awhile  and  admired  the  work. 
Mr.  Keefe  asked. me  if  I knew  what  it  was  I was 
looking-  at.  I told  him  a carved  wood  ceiling. 
“No,”  he  said,  “that  is  not  wood  carving;  it  is  mere- 
ly a method  we  have  of  carving  in  plaster  and  giving 
it  the  hardwood  color  effect  and  variety  of  shade. 
You  are  not  the  first  one  who  has  been  fooled  by  this 
ceiling.  There  have  been  some  of  the  best  architects 
from  New  York  here  and  they  did  not  understand 
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this  class  of  work.  One  architect,  in  particular,  was 
brought  in,  and,  after  looking  at  this  ceiling  awhile, 
began  to  explain  how  this  kind  of  carved  wood  ceil- 
ings was  made.  After  he  had  gone  on  awhile  and 
about  concluded  telling  how  it  was  done,  we  told  him 
this  was  not  wood,  nor  was  it  carved  as  wood.  It 
was  a hard  fact  to  believe,  but  he  was  forced  to 
back  down  and  left  with  a wider  knowledge  than  he 
had  before.”  This  whole  room  had  the  natural,  un- 
finished, dull  wood  effect,  which  brought  out  these 
carvings  more  intensely  and  gave  a richness,  due  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  lighting  system  that  was 
marvelous. 

We  went  to  another  part  of  this  elegant  hotel, 
which  comprised  suites  that  were  the  homes  of  per- 
manent guests.  The  Keefe  company  were  redecorat- 
ing some  of  these  rooms.  One,  in  particular,  will  il- 
lustrate the  character  of  their  work.  It  was  for  a 
family  who  possessed  ;a  very  rare  collection  'of 
Japanese  curios.  They  wanted  a Japanese  room,  and 
to  properly  show  these  objects  it  was  necessary  to 
have  surroundings  as  Oriental  as  possible,  so  they 
engaged  this  decorator  to  design  and  execute  a room 
that  would  properly  carry  the  real  Japanese  atmos- 
phere they  desired  to  have.  The  Keefe  artists  got 
busy  and  had  just  finished  the  main  decorations  of 
this  room  when  I saw  it.  They  had  been  highly 
complimented  by  the  owner  of  the  curios,  as  she  had 
inspected  the  work.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are  in 
rich  gold  colors,  and  the  trimmings  are  in  black, 
red  and  gold ; the  effect  is  wonderful,  and  when  the 
objects  occupy  the  room  for  which  it  is  designed,  it 
will  surely  enough  have  the  Jap  flavor  that  will 
almost  take  the  visitor  across  the  water  to  the  Nip- 
pon Islands. 

: The  adornment  of  the  old  Palace  Hotel  brought 

J.  H.  Keefe  considerable  fame  as  a decorator.  He 
came  to  work  on  it  at  the  instance  of  William  C. 
Ralston,  in  1874,  and  after  its  completion  he  en- 
tered the  decorating  field  on  his  own  account.  But 
the  high-class  artistic  decorations  of  the  new  struc- 
ture are  destined  to  bring  him  still  greater  fame. 
The  work  done  in  this  building  is  open  to  the  enjoy- 
ment and  admiration  of  the  public,  while  that  which 
lie  has  done  in  the  homes  of  so  many  millionaires  in 
San  Francisco  may  only  be  seen  by  a favored  few. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  old  Palace  was  among 
the  first  to  go  down  in  the  “Smoke”  (San  Fran- 
ciscans call  it),  of  1906;  and  no  sooner  had  the  “heat 
of  battle”  died  away  then  the  wide-awake,  active 
capitalists  began  to  plan  for  a new  one  to  eclipse,  if 
possible,  any  hostelry,  not  only  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
but  the  world.  Such  is  the  way  San  Francisco 
people  like  to  do  things.  Ten  million  dollars’  were 
spent  and  the  finest  and  best  specialists  were  em- 
ployed. 

When  it  came  to  decorating-  the  interior,  they  sent 
for  Keefe.  The  great  central  court  is  excellently 
lighted,  through  the  use  of  13,000  square  feet  of 
art  glass,  and  the  decorations  of  this  and  other  parts 
of  this  palatial  hotel  were  carefully  planned  to  blend 
harmoniously  with  the  work  of  other  artisans.  The 
main  restaurant  is  a study  in  dull  gold  and  gray,  in 
soft  tones.  It  is  classic  in  its  simplicity,  the  only 
attempt  at  ornamentation  being  then  beaten  gold 
capitals  of  the  pillars,  on  the  cornices  and  in  the 
fretwork  of  the  walls.  The  object  was  to  bring  a 
quiet,  restful,  soothing  effect.  The  banquet  room  is 
a symphony  in  gray  and  gold,  with  polished  hard- 
wood floor  and  small  paneled  glass  doors.  The  great 
Louis  XIV  ballroom,  which  occupies  the  entire  south- 


west corner  of  the  building,  is  finished  strictly  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  famous  French  period.  The  walls 
are  in  dull  tones  of  solid  gold,  unrelieved  by  any 
other  color,  making  an  effective  background  for  even- 
ing gowns  of  the  guests. 

Another  example  of  their  work  that  Mr.  Keefe 
wanted  me  to  see  was  the  First  National  Bank 
Building.  The  main  room,  the  directors’  room  and 
the  private  banking  offices  of  this  institution  dis- 
played the  most  pleasing  and  beautifully  harmonious 
effects  that  could  be  designed.  The  ceiling  and  walls 
of  the  directors’  room  were  similar  to  the  Italian 
Room  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel.  , 

As  I was  given  this  very  graphic  idea  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  this  San  Francisco  decorator  is 
engaged  in,  it  was  no  surprise  to  learn  that  his 
ability  and  energy  have  been  so  widely  recognized  in 
the  finer  branches  of  the  business.  People  of  artis- 
tic taste  discovered  his  excellent  and  original  color 
schemes  and  the  many  different  styles  of  work  intro- 
duced into  the  large  public  buildings  and  fine  resi- 
dences of  this  city  and  in  other  Pacific  coast  towns 
have  been  highly  complimented  by  the  leading  crit- 
ics of  the  country.  It  is  Mr.  Keefe's  idea,  in  work- 
ing out  his  decorations  in  conjunction  with  the 
architects  and  designers  of  buildings,  to  make  his 
work  bring  out  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  ar- 
chitectural construction  and  ornamentation. 

In  many  of  the  stately  and  palatial  homes  of  San 
Francisco  may  be  seen  specimens  of  decorative  work 
executed  by  the  Keefe  company  that  are  worthy  of 
unstinted  praise.  Both  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs 
are  many  of  the  most  imposing  and  beautifully  sit- 
uated homes  in  the  world.  This  famous  city  will 
excite  the  admiration  of  any  one  who  appreciates 
beauty  of  location.  There  are  points  where  hills 
rise  from  three  hundred  to  nearly  one  thousand  feet 
in  height ; from  the  summits  a superb  panorama  of 
city,  bay  and  ocean  opens  to  view.  From  one  of 
these  vistas,  110  less  a traveler  and  scholarly  man 
than  James  Bryce,  former  British  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  and  author  of  the  “American  Com- 
monwealth,” remarked : — 

“Few  cities  in  the  world  can  vie  with  San  Fran- 
cisco, either  in  the  beauty  or  in  the  nautical  advan- 
tage of  her  situation ; indeed,  there  are  only  two 
places  in  Europe — Constantinople  and  Gibraltar — 
that  combine  an  equally  perfect  landscape  with  what 
may  be  called  an  equally  imperial  position. 

“The  city  itself  is  full  of  bold  hills,  rising  steeply 
from  the  deep  water.  The  air  is  keen,  dry  and 
bright,  like  the  air  of  Greece,  and  the  waters  not 
less  blue.  Perhaps  it  is  this  air  and  light,  recalling 
the  cities  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  make  one  invol- 
untarily look  up  to  the  tops  of  these  hills  for  the 
feudal  castle  or  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  which  one 
thinks  must  crown  them.” 

Along  the  west  side  of  the  city  runs  the  Great 
Highway,  which  follows  the  ocean  in  a straight  line 
for  three  miles.  Here  the  mighty  heaving  swells  of 
the  vast  Pacific  thunder  on  the  magnificent  beach 
and  sink  back  under  shrouds  of  foam.  The  ocean 
frontage  of  the  city  is  eight  miles,  while  that  of  the 
Golden  Gate  and  San  Francisco  Bay  is  considerably 
more. 

It  has  been  confidently  predicted  by  the  captains 
of  industry  that  this  city  will  soon  be  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  markets  in  the  world  and  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  New  York.  Its  land-locked  har- 
bor and  central  location  offer  inducements,  as  a 
transportation  center  and  a wholesale  manufactur- 
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ing  distributing  point,  that  are  rapidly  bringing  her 
into  commercial  prominence.  Steamer  lines  radiate 
to  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Japan,  China,  the  Philippines,  the 
Orient,  Java,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  West 
Coast  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America. 

In  the  metropolitan  area  of  San  Francisco  are 
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never  feel  like  leaving.  Perhaps  this  is  why  Mr. 
Keefe  has  refused  to  consider  so  many  flattering 
offers  from  the  East,  for  he  thinks  California  (and 
San  Francisco)  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  live. 
To  a man  of  his  artistic  talent  the  Bohemian  spirit 
of  San  Francisco  seems  fitted  and  in  such  an  at- 
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nearly  a million  people,  which  makes  it,  if  greater 
San  Francisco  be  considered  to  exist,  the  sixth  largest 
city  in  this  country.  The  climate  is  ideal,  when  the 
hot  summer  months  are  distressing  elsewhere.  The 
daily  mean  temperature  is  59  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Lightweight  overcoats  and  furs  are  in  order  through- 
out July  and  August  evenings.  Ex-Ambassador 
Bryce  referred  to  the  “keen  air,  dry  and  bright,  like 
the  air  of  Greece.”  He  probably  never  got  into  a 
San  Francisco  fog.  They  say,  out  here,  that  fog  is 
the  city's  greatest  asset  and  that  San  Franciscans  love 
their  fog.  When  away  from  the  city,  they  pine  for 
it,  especially  during  summer.  Easterners,  however, 
are  quite  willing  that  San  Francisco  folks  should  en- 
joy the  fog,  for  visitors  fail  to  see  its  value.  They 
prefer  the  scenery  which  the  fog  hides. 

Any  and  every  class,  style  and  price  of  a house  can 
be  found  in  this  city — cottage,  bungalow,  flat,  apart- 
ment, mansion  or  just  plain  house.  The  choice  is 
broad  enough  for  the  millionaire  or  workingman, 
sold  for  cash  or  installment,  and  so  San  Francisco 
is  called  a home  city — a summer  and  winter  resort — 
and  when  people  once  become  settled  here  they 


mosphere  the  true  artist  of  his  line  develops  and 
progresses.  He  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  best 
known  business  men  in  the  city  and,  due  to  his  long 
residence  in  the  city  and  his  genial,  whole-souled 
manner,  he  has  won  a large  number  of  friends  and 
acquaintances,  all  of  which  has  helped  to  contribute 
to  his  extremely  large  patronage.  He  has  done  a large 
part  of  the  decorative  work  of  the  city  that  was,  and 
in  the  rehabilitated  city  that  is ; while  the  greater 
San  Francisco  that  is  to  be  will  doubtless  see  still 
finer  examples  of  his  talent  and  ability.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Family  Club  and  also  of  the  Corin- 
thian Yacht  Club.  In  the  yacht  club  he  is  familiarly 
called  “Boss”  Keefe,  and  has  held  the  position  of 
port  captain  for  many  years. 

In  1911  the  business  he  had  managed  so  many 
years  and  built  up  so  successfully  was  incorporated. 
He  has  surrounded  himself  with  a class  of  loyal  men. 
whose  aim  and  object  are  to  keep  in  the  van  of  every 
new  and  improved  method  in  the  decorative  art  and 
on  this  firm  basis  they  have  progressed  and  built  their 
business  reputation,  which  gives  them  unusual  honor 
and  distinction  in  their  special  field. 
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Business  Hints  for  Wide-Awake  Painters 

Where  Are  Your  Profits  Going? — Economy — Saving  Time — Automobiles — Saving 
Stock — Brush  Economy — Scaffolding  and  Ladders — Fire  Prevention — Sponges 
— Getting  Winter  Work — Advertising. 


NOW  that  the  end  of  the  year  is  approaching, 
it  is  a good  time  to  look  over  your  ac- 
counts, review  the  business  that  you  have 
done  during  the  past  year  and  see  whether  it  has 
been  as  profitable  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  Per- 
chance you  have  been  figuring  all  along  that  you 
have  been  making  a substantial  profit  because  you 
have  added  25  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  the  labor 
and  materials  before  putting  in  an  estimate  for 
every  job  that  you  did,  yet  somehow  your  bank 
account,  taken  together  with  the  amount  you  have 
drawn  out  of  the  business  during  the  year  to  pay 
for  your  living  expenses,  does  not  show  the  profit 
you  had  expected.  Perhaps  there  are  still  unpaid 
bills  for  materials,  with  no  money  to  meet  them 
as  they  fall  due.  Have  you  kept  track  of  the  over- 
head expense — the  cost  of  running  your  business? 

You  may  say  that  your  business  is  a small  one 
and  that  therefore  you  have  no  overhead  expenses. 
There  are  a good  many  painters  who  delude  them- 
selves with  this  belief.  You  have  no  store;  you 
use  your  barn  as  your  shop — therefore  you  argue 
that  you  have  no  rent  to  pay.  But  you  do  just  the 
same.  Your  business  rent  is  that  proportion  of 
your  house  rent  or  your  barn  rent,  which  is  paid 
for  such  parts  of  your  house  or  barn  as  you  use 
for  shop  or  office  purposes.  Or  you  might  figure 
it  as  the  rent  you  would  have  to  pay  for  a barn  like 
yours  if  you  did  not  rent  it  with  the  house.  If 
you  own  your  house  and  barn,  then  your  business 
rent  is  a fair  portion — at  least  one-half  of  the  rental 
value  of  the  property  plus  the  same  proportion  of 
the  taxes. 

You  hire  a team  to  haul  your  materials  to  the 
job.  Who  pays  the  cost  of  this?  Do  you  put  it  in 
the  estimate  or  charge  it  in  the  bill?  If  you  do, 
then  it  is  not  an  overhead  expense,  but  unless  you 
make  the  customer  pay  it  by  a direct  charge,  it 
comes  out  of  your  own  pocket,  unless  you  add  the 
proper  proportion  of  this  expense  to  the  estimate 
you  give.  Perhaps  you  think  your  hauling  costs 
you  nothing  because  you  keep  a horse  or  an  auto- 
mobile for  your  pleasure  and  make  it  serve  also 
for  your  business.  But  in  this  you  are  only  de- 
luding yourself,  for  you  know  that  you  could  get 
along  very  comfortably  without  the  horse  if  you 
did  not  need  it  in  your  business.  Painters  in  the 
cities  and  large  towns  are  far  more  apt  to  take  this 
matter  of  cartage  into  account  than  those  in  the 
country  or  in  small  places,  where  almost  every- 
body has  a horse — or  a Ford.  And  the  cost  of  get- 
ting back  and  forth  from  the  job  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  with  the  country  painter,  even  though 
he  very  often  fails  to  realize  it. 

Then  you  have  a telephone  in  your  house.  Per- 
haps you  look  upon  it  as  one  of  your  family  ex- 
penses. But  it  is  very  certain  that  you  could  not 
do  much  business  without  a telephone,  nowadays, 
and  even  though  it  may  be  your  house  phone  and 
some  member  of  your  family  may  be  able  to  an- 


swer it  and  thus  save  you  the  expense  of  hiring  a 
clerk  or  office  boy,  there  is  an  item  of  expense  in 
the  phone  that  properly  belongs  to  your  business. 

Ladders  must  be  replaced,  now  and  then,  so 
must  ropes  and  planks.  Brushes  have  a habit  of 
wearing  out,  sponges  do  not  last  forever,  you  find 
it  needful  to  buy  putty  knives,  pots  and  other 
equipment.  But  these  cannot  be  charged  up  to  any 
one  job,  yet  it  is  only  fair  that  you  should  make 
each  job  pay  its  share  of  these  needful  expenses. 
These  overhead  costs — as  they  are  called  by  ac- 
countants— often  eat  the  profit  out  of  a small  busi- 
ness and  the  proprietor  of  it  fails  to  suspect  the 
fact,  or  even  recognize  their  existence,  until  he  is 
brought  suddenly  up  against  the  hard  proposition 
that  he  is  in  a financial  hole.  Too  often  they  are 
the  cause  of  a business  failure. 

Be  honest  with  yourself.  Go  over  your  accounts 
of  the  past  year  carefully,  if  you  have  kept  a record 
of  these  overhead  expenses  and  add  them  up.  If 
you  have  not  kept  such  a record,  estimate  what 
you  have  spent  as  closely  as  possible.  As  a guide, 
you  may  find  the  following  list  of  items  of  some 
benefit : — 

List  of  Overhead  Expenses. 

1.  Your  own  salary,  which  should  at  least  be 
equal  to  that  of  a competent  foreman ; the  salaries 
of  your  bookkeeper,  either  permanent  or  occa- 
sional ; clerk  or  stenographer  and  shopman.  Of 
course,  if  your  business  is  small,  you  may  not  have 
all  or  any  of  these  except  yourself.  If  you  work 
with  your  men,  then  your  own  salary  should  be 
only  for  that  portion  of  your  time  when  you  are 
not  actually  engaged  in  labor  for  which  you  can 
charge  your  customer. 

2.  Cartage  or  the  cost  of  upkeep  of  horse  or  auto- 
mobile, with  interest  on  cost  of  investment  and  at 
least  10  to  15  per  cent,  added  for  depreciation. 

3.  Office  expenses  : — Stamps,  account  books,  sta- 
tionery (writing  paper,  envelopes,  billheads,  etc.-), 
advertising,  association  dues. 

4.  Traveling  expenses,  including  car  fare  for 
men. 

5.  Bad  debts. 

6.  Rent  and  upkeep  of  premises  used  for  busi- 
ness purposes. 

7.  Water  rent,  heat  and  lighting. 

S.  Fire  insurance. 

9.  Liability  or  workmen’s  compensation  insur- 
ance— an  absolutely  necessary  item  in  these  days 
of  workmen’s  compensation  laws. 

10.  Telephone. 

11.  Interest  on  capital  invested  in  the  business. 

12.  Ladders,  scaffolding,  paint  burners  and  tools 
or  appliances  of  various  kinds  and  cost  of  upkeep 
of  the  same. 

13.  Brushes. 

14.  Sponges. 
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15.  Drop  cloths  or  building  paper  used  to  pro- 
tect floors. 

16.  Any  other  incidental  expenses  for  which  you 
cannot  make  a direct  charge  to  your  customer. 

17.  Deterioration  or  waste  of  stock  that  is  kept 
on  hand. 

That’s  a pretty  long  array  of  expense  items,  isn't 
it?  And  .the  worst  part  of  it  is  that  a great  many 
master  painters,  who  are  good  mechanics  but  who 
have  never  had  a business  training,  fail  to  realize 
the  fact  that  these  overhead  costs — or  the  expenses 
of  doing  business — are  eating  a great  big  hole  out  of 
their  profits.  The  fact  that  they  are  so  generally 
forgotten  is  the  main  cause  of  the  complaint,  which 
we  so  often  hear,  that  there  is  no  profit  in  the  paint- 
ing business  and  the  wishes  that  we  could  go  back 
to  the  good  old  days  when  it  was  possible  to  make 
more  money  out  of  it. 

In  the  foregoing  list  we  have  included  only  such 
items  as  apply  to  a contracting  painting  and  paper- 
hanging business  in  which  there  is  no  store.  The 
overhead  charges  for  a paint  store,  run  in  connection 
with  your  business,  should  properly  be  considered 
separately  and  the  two  branches  of  your  business 
should  not  be  mixed  up,  but  each  one  should  stand  . 
on  its  own  feet.  The  store  returns  must  come  from 
the  amount  received  for  the  sale  of  goods.  If  one 
person  is  employed  partly  in  the  store  and  partly  in 
the  shop,  his  salary  should  be  divided  between  the 
two  in  the  proper  ratio,  according  to  the  time  that 
each  takes.  And  the  same  should  be  true  of  delivery 
charges  and  other  items  common  both  to  the  painting 
and  the  retail  paint  business 

In  a contracting  business,  this  overhead  cost  should 
be  divided  among  the  different  contracts  upon  either 
one  of  two  principles.  Both  in  the  end  will  give  the 
same  results  The  first  is  to  determine  the  percentage 
that  the  total  overhead  cost  for  a year  bears  to  the 
total  cost  of  labor  and  materials  used  in  that  year 
(not  the  total  volume  of  business  done),  and  add  this 
percentage  to  the  estimated  cost  of  labor  and  mate- 
rials, to  get  the  actual  cost  of  the  job  before  any  per- 
centage of  profit  is  added.  The  second  way  is  to  de- 
termine the  total  overhead  cost  and  divide  it  by  the 
total  number  of  labor  hours  worked  during  the  year, 
which  will  give  the  actual  overhead  cost  to  be  added 
to  each  labor  hour  in  order  to  get  the  total  cost  to 
you.  For  example,  suppose  that  you  have  employed 
five  men,  working  forty-four  hours  a week,  for  a 
period  of  say  forty  weeks  during  the  year,  then  the 
total  labor  hours  for  the  year  will  be  8,8oo.  Now  sup- 
pose the  total  cost  of  overhead  expenses  has  amounted 
to  $1,500,  which  will  be  rather  below  than  above 
ihe  average,  if  you  allow  yourself  a monthly  salary 
cf  $90  for  conducting  the  business  and  have  worked 
part  time  yourself.  Dividing  this  $1,500  by  8,800,  we 
get  approximately  1 cents  to  be  added  to  the 
hourly  wage  rate  of  each  man,  in  order  to  get  the 
cost  per  hour  of  labor  and  overhead  to  you.  Now,  if 
you  are  paying  your  men  50  cents  an  hour,  in  figuring 
a job  you  must  take  this  new  rate  of  67)4  cents  per 
hour  in  calculating  the  labor  cost  of  the  job  you  are 
figuring  on,  and  after  adding  the  total  cost  of  ma- 
terials and  labor,  figured  on  this  basis,  to  get  the 
total  net  cost  you  must  add  an  additional  ten  .or 
twenty  per  cent,  for  profit — as  much  as  competitive 
conditions  in  your  vicinity  will  bear — if  you  want  to 
make  any  profit  from  your  business. 

The  amount  of  $1,500,  which  we  have  used  in  fig- 
uring out  the  above  problem,  has  not  been  calculated, 
but  has  merely  been  assumed  in  order  to  show  how 


you  must  figure  out  this  problem  for  yourself.  We 
Delieve  it  would  ordinarily  be  too  low.  The  Painters 
Magazine  would  be  very  glad  to  have  actual  figures 
from  its  readers,  giving  the  total  overhead  cost,  the 
amount  which  the  employer  allows  himself  as  his 
yearly  salary  and  the  total  labor  hours  worked  by  the 
journeymen  in  the  same  year  that  was  used  in  ascer- 
taining the  overhead  cost.  If  we  could  get  figures 
from  a number  of  master  painters,  which  we  would 
hold  strictly  confidential,  the  tabulated  results  might 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  craft  at  large  and,  by  add- 
ing to  the  general  knowledge,  would  help  to  cut  out 
a great  deal  of  the  unfair  competition  which  is 
brought  about,  usually,  by  a lack  of  knowledge  of 
costs  rather  than  by  deliberate  intention  to  take  work 
below  actual  cost. 

Just  let  us  say  that,  if  you  have  never  figured  out 
the  overhead  cost  of  running  your  business,  the  first 
time  you  do  so,  you  will  be  surprised  and  startled  by 
the  total  amount.  And  the  most  surprising  thing  to 
you  is  that  the  percentage  of  overhead  usually  is  much 
greater  for  a small  business  than  it  is  for  a large 
one.  If  you  want  to  reduce  this  percentage,  there  are 
but  two  ways  to  do  it.  You  must  either  increase  the 
volume  of  business  done,  without  increasing  the  over- 
head, or  by  practicing  economv,  you  must  reduce  the 
overhead. 

Economizing  Time. 

The  first  thing  you  can  economize  on  is  time.  You 
know  very  well  that,  especially  in  the  small  painting 
business,  there  are  a thousand  and  one  things  that 
the  employer  must  look  after  himself.  When  a busi- 
ness grows  large  enough  to  employ  one  or  more  com- 
petent assistants,  then  the  proprietor  can  give  each  one 
certain  things  to  look  after  and  can  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  their  proper  performance,  giving  only 
such  general  supervision  as  may  be  necessary  to  see 
that  his  instructions  are  carried  out  and  that,  in  every 
case,  the  satisfaction  of  the  customer  shall  be  regard- 
ed as  the  most  important  consideration.  If  you  find 
that  your  subordinates  have  not  the  tact  required  to 
do  this,  put  some  one  else  in  the  position.  But  this 
does  not  necessarily  mean  to  dismiss  a man  from 
your  service  because  he  has  not  the  happy  faculty 
of  giving  your  patrons  satisfaction  and,  at  the  same 
time,  being  just  to  you.  While  it  is  policy  to  give  the 
reasonable  man  all  that  he  is  entitled  to  under  the 
contract  and  a little  more,  there  are  some  customers 
who  will  try  to  cheat  you,  in  spite  of  your  utmost 
patience  and  consideration,  and  when  you  run  up 
against  a man  like  this,  you  cannot  afford  to  trust  the 
settlement  of  the  questions  that  come  up  to  a subordi- 
nate, but  must  attend  to  them  yourself.  A man  may 
be  a good  and  faithful  mechanic,  who  will  give  you 
excellent  service,  but  at  the  same  time  lack  the  tact 
necessary  to  make  a good  foreman — to  keep  the  cus- 
tomers satisfied  and  the  men  busy  and  loyal.  The  last 
is  an  important  consideration  and  depends  very  much 
upon  treating  them  like  gentlemen,  even  though  you 
hold  them  strictly  to  account  and  expect  them  to  give 
you  full  value  for  every  cent  of  wage  you  pay  them. 
And  why  should  you  not  expect  this?  Nevertheless, 
a word  of  praise  now  and  then,  a few  encouraging 
remarks,  when  you  see  the  men  are  doing  their  best, 
will  have  more  effect  in  getting  out  the  utmost  that  is 
in  them  and  keeping  them  loyal  to  you  than  almost 
anything  else.  Constant  fault  finding  does  not  help 
you  in  the  least.  Harsh  words,  oaths  and  threats  are 
resented.  Put  yourself  in  the  place  of  . your  men.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  “molasses  will  catch  more 
flies  than  vinegar.” 
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But  we  were  talking  of  economizing  your  own  time 
—a  thing  most  important  for  the  master  painter 
whose  business  is  small — and  appreciated  at  its  full 
value  by  most  painters  who  do  a large  business.  In 
these  days,  when  you  are  apt  to  have  several  jobs 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  often  more  or  less  dis- 
tantly located  from  one  another ; and  when  you  must 
keep  close  track  of  all  that  is  being  done  in  order  to 
avoid  waste  time  on  the  part  of  your  men,  those 
painters  who  use  an  automobile  say  that  the  time 
saved  in  getting  from  place  to  place  enables  them  to 
give  each  job  much  closer  attention  than  they  other- 
wise could,  and  also  gives  the  employer  time  to  look 
after  affairs  in  his  shop  and  to  hunt  after  new  busi- 
ness. For,  in  these  days  of  competition,  you  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  business  to  come  to  you,  but  must 
play  the  part  of  a salesman  and  hunt  up  customers. 
There  was  an  excellent  article  in  the  November  issue 
of  The  Magazine  on  this  subject  of  selling  your 
service,  entitled,  “Going  Out  and  Getting  It.”  If 
you  have  not  already  read  it,  we  cannot  too  strongly 
advise  you  to  turn  to  it  now  and  read  it  carefully. 
It  is  a true  story  of  success  in  this  line  and  is  an 
example  well  worth  following. 

If  you  own  a small  touring  car  you  will  find  it  not 
only  useful  in  getting  round  yourself,  but  it  will 
enable  you  to  save  the  time  of  your  men  by  getting 
them  to  the  job  quickly  or  transfering  them  from  one 
job  to  another  without  loss  of  time  Moreover,  if 
your  men  ride  to  their  work,  they  are  in  better  con- 
dition to  give  full  measure  of  service  than  if  they 
have  to  walk  a mile  or  so  to  get  to  the  job,  as  is 
often  the  case  in  country  districts.  Of  course,  in 
most  cities,  the  street  cars  afford  quick  and  econom- 
ical transportation,  but  even  here,  an  automobile  is 
useful  in  reaching  places  in  the  suburbs  or  off  of 
direct  trolley  lines.  We  have  no  brief  to  hold  for 
any  particular  make  of  car,  but  we  have  been  told  by 
many  contracting  painters  and  paint  salesmen  that 
they  have  got  more  satisfactory  service  and  greater 
economy  of  operation  from  a Ford  than  from  the 
more  expensive  makes.  We  are  speaking  of  a ma- 
chine as  a strictly  business  vehicle  and  that  is  its 
primary  purpose  for  the  painter.  Its  gasoline  con- 
sumption is  small,  its  light  weight  reduces  wear  of 
tires  and  repairs  are  easy  to  get  and  inexpensive.  It 
can  be  readily  converted  to  a delivery  wagon  by 
lifting  off  the  body,  by  means  of  a rope  hoist,  and 
substituting  a delivery  body,  which  is  only  a question 
of  a few  minutes.  Or,  you  can  get  a two-wheeled 
trailer  at  a moderate  price,  which  will  enable  you  to 
carry  all  your  materials  and  ladders,  while  at  the 
same  time  using  the  car  to  transport  your  men.  A 
high  priced  auto  may  enable  you  to  pass  the  other 
fellow  on  the  road  more  easily,  and  may  be  more  de- 
sirable as  a pleasure  vehicle,  but  as  a business  propo- 
sition, when  you  consider  that  interest  on  the  cost 
and  upkeep  are  overhead  charges  against  your  busi- 
ness. the  little  Ford,  or  some  other  low  priced  acr,  is 
the  best  proposition.  Tn  a modern  contracting  busi- 
ness an  automobile  is  not  a luxury  but  an  economy — 
a saver  of  time,  the  most  expensive  item  that  enters 
into  the  painting  business.  Tf  you  are  a country 
painter  and  cannot  afford  an  auto,  a motorcycle  is 
the  next  best  time  saver 

Saving  of  Stock. 

Saving  of  stock  is  another  important  consideration. 
There  are  a good  many  paint  shops  that  you  will  find 
filled  with  a collection  of  pots,  in  each  of  which  there 


is  more  or  less  paint  that  has  been  allowed  to  skin 
over  and  become  useless.  You  will  find  five-pound 
color  cans  which  have  been  opened,  to  take  out  part 
of  their  contents,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the 
color  has  become  too  hard  to  use:  The  saving  that 
you  effect  by  buying  in  the  larger  cans  is  dearly 
bought  if  you  allow  a portion  of  the  contents  of 
such  cans  to  go  to  waste!  In  many  shops,  returns 
are  credited  to  the  customer,  on  day  and  pound  basis 
jobs,  and  then  allowed  to  go  to  waste  because  you 
do  not  find  it  convenient  or  possible  to  use  them  on 
another  job  before  the  paint  becomes  useless.  Never 
credit  material  unless  you  know  you  can  make  use  of 
it. 

True  economy  dictates  buying  your  materials  in 
cans  of  such  size  that  the  returns  will  be  very  small ; 
that  very  little  material  will  be  left  in  opened  cans  to 
go  to  waste.  It  also  dictates  care  in  mixing  your 
color  for  a job,  not  to  mix  very  much  more  than  you 
need.  Again,  it  suggests  having  two  covered  bar- 
rels in  your  shop,  each  provided  with  a proper  faucet 
at  the  bottom,  and  requiring  your  men,  at  the  close  of 
a job,  to  immediately  empty  all  dark  color  into  one 
of  these  barrels  and  all  light  color  into  the  other. 
Moreover,  you  must  see  that  these  returns  are  kept 
going  out  for  use  as  rough  paint,  for  there  are  many 
processes  that  thev  are  just  as  good  for  as  though 
you  mixed  up  paint  especially  for  that  particular 
job.  The  contents  of  the  barrel  must  first  be  well 
stirred.  And  all  this  means  that  you  must  have  an 
orderly  and  systematic  shop  and  that  you,  or  a care- 
ful and  intelligent  shopman,  must  personallv  super- 
vise all  the  paint  that  goes  out  and  every  bit  that  is 
returned. 

Brush  Economy. 

Brushes  form  an  item  of  expense  whose  cost  is 
constantly  increasing.  The  scarcity  of  good  bristles, 
due  to  the  European  war,  has  very  greatly  increased 
the  price  of  satisfactory  paint  brushes  and  made  it 
more  important  that  they  be  used  to  the  uttermost 
limit.  There  are  far  too  many  paint  brushes  thrown 
away  or  sold  to  the  junk  man  before  they  have 
given  their  full  measure  of  service  The  men  don’t 
like  to  wash  brushes — they  won’t  do  it  in  their  own 
time  and,  if  you  require  them  to  wash  their  brushes 
in  your  time,  they  will  take  longer  than  is 
necessary.  When  at  the  job,  the  brushes  should 
be  carefully  wiped  out  each  evening  and  then 
wrapped  in  manila  paper,  in  the  same  way  new 
brushes  are  wrapped,  in  order  to  give  the  best 
service  next  day.  When  they  are  returned,  they 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  kept  clean  and 
ready  for  use.  No  man  should  be  given  a new  brush 
if  you  have  an  old  one  that  is  in  good  enough  condi- 
tion to  give  satisfactory  service.  But  it  must  be 
cleaned  and  you  must  be  satisfied  that  the  brush  is 
all  right  before  it  is  given  out.  No  man  can  do 
good  work  or  can  make  good  time  unless  his  brushes 
are  clean  and  in  proper  condition.  There  are  a num- 
ber of  brush  cleaners  and  brush  keepers  on  the 
market  that  will  give  satisfaction  and  will  soon  save 
you  far  more  than  their  cost.  One  of  these,  invented 
bv  Ernest  H.  Cook,  a well-known  master  painter  of 
Painesville,  Ohio,  that  also  is  a storage  box  for  used 
brushes,  has  been  shown  at  the  International  Asso- 
ciation and  also  at  one  of  the  Ohio  conventions.  The 
price  is  very  reasonable,  too.  A brush  cleaner  of 
this  kind,  or  some  other  that  is  satisfactory,  should 
be  in  every  shop,  if  you  want  to  keep  your  brush 
overhead  down  to  a minimum.  Tt  not  only  saves 
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time  in  cleaning,  but  enables  you  to  use  your  brushes 
to  the  uttermost  limit. 

And  by  the  way,  those  Ohio  master  painters  are 
pretty  ingenious  fellows  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
time  and  the  need  for  saving  it.  Another  member  of 
the  Ohio  Association  (he  comes  from  Cleveland)  has 
invented  a safety  scaffold  that  can  be  quickly  erect- 
ed and  readily  moved  from  one  place  to  another. 
Still  another  (a  Youngstown  man)  has  put  on  the 
market  a very  handy  device  for  strengthening  the 
rungs  of  ladders  or  replacing  them,  if  they  rot  in 
the  stiles,  the  place  where  they  are  most  apt  to  be 
destroyed.  We  would  be  glad  to  put  you  in  touch 
v/fth  these  men,  if  you  ask  The  Painters  Magazine. 

Scaffolding  and  Ladders. 

You  will  find  a good  many  varieties  of  labor- 
saving  scaffold  jacks,  of  extension  leg  jacks,  of 
various  forms  of  scaffolding  and  staging,  that  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  and  then  to  buy  just 
exactly  what  is  best  adapted  for  your  purpose. 
While  some  of  these  things  may  seem  expensive, 
at  the  start,  remember  that  most  of  them  will  save 
enough  time  to  pay  for  themselves  in  a few 
months.  And  although  the  time  your  men  em- 
ploy at  work  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  overhead 
expense,  all  the  time  they  needlessly  use  in  doing 
things  in  a roundabout  way  is  in  effect  an  over- 
head cost,  because  it  makes  your  work  cost  you 
more  than  it  ought  and  either  lessons  your  chance 
of  getting  profitable  work,  if  you  are  up  against  the 
competition  of  more  wide-awake  painters,  or  it  re- 
duces your  profits  on  jobs  that  you  get  at  your 
own  price. 

Just  here  we  would  like  to  remind  you  that  it 
pays  to  keep  your  ladders,  scaffolding  and  plank- 
ing proper!}-  painted  with  some  distinctive  color 
and  stenciled  with  your  name  and  address.  This 
prevents  your  property  from  being  taken  by  mis- 
take (?)  by  the  bricklayer  or  plasterer,  and  it  also 
lengthens  the  life  of  your  appliance.  Let  the 
people  see  that  you  are  enough  of  a believer  in  the 
preservative  properties  of  paint  to  keep  your  lad- 
ders and  the  like  well  painted.  It  advertises  you. 

See  to  it  that  your  ropes,  and  everything  upon 
which  the  safety  of  your  men  depends,  should  re- 
ceive thorough  and  periodical  inspection.  . Do  not 
let  anything  of  this  kind  go  to  a job  unless  you 
absolutely  know  it  to  be  safe.  Even  though  you 
may  carry  compensation  insurance,  it  is  will  to  re- 
member that  the  cost  of  this  insurance  will  depend, 
in  the  future,  very  much  upon  the  record  you  are 
now  making  for  looking  after  the  safety  of  your 
workmen.  “Safety  First”  will  reduce  overhead  in 
the  long  run. 

Fire  Prevention. 

How  about  Ifire  prevention?  Is  your  paint  shop 
clean?  The  insurance  inspector  eyes  dirt  and  un- 
tidiness with  a far  more  critical  eye  than  you  do. 
Even  though  you  may  know  that  accumulated 
paint  skins  will  not  readily  catch  fire,  there  seems 
to  be  a general  belief  that  they  are  very  inflam- 
mable and  the  painter  who  permits  his  shop  to  be- 
come untidy  or  who  allows  a large  number  of  pots 
containing  paint  skins  to  stand  about  will  find  his 
insurance  rates  gradually  growing  higher.  Paint 
shop  cleanliness  pays  and  helps  to  reduce  the  over- 
head cost.  Keep  pails  of  sand  in  convenient  places 
in  your  shop,  and  also  keep  on  shelves  where  they 
are  easily  accessible,  a number  of  five-pound  paper 
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bags  filled  with  sand.  These  should  be  thrown  on 
a small  fire  and  will  often  extinguish  it.  Remem- 
ber that  every  minute  counts  big  in  a paint  shop 
fire. 

Sponges. 

When  you  buy  sponges  be  sure  that  you  are  get- 
ting what  you  pay  for.  There  is  no  other  article 
that  painters  use  so  grossly  adulterated  as  sponges. 
You  can  readily  detect  sponge  adulteration  by 
washing  it  out  with  water.  Many  sponges  are  load- 
ed with  sand.  This  costs  a good  deal  less,  by  the 
pound,  than  pure  sponge,  and  it  is  poor  economy  to 
pay  sponge  prices  for  sand.  It  adds  very  greatly 
to  our  overhead  if  you  allow  yourself  to  be  taken 
in  by  loaded  sponges.  Soaking  sponges  in  a solu- 
tion of  glauber  salts  and  dipping  them  in  glucose 
solution  in  order  to  make  them  hold  the  sand  bet- 
ter, are  common  tricks.  Allowing  water ‘to  soak 
into  a bale  of  sponges  and  thus  get  them  thorough- 
ly damp  will  add  several  pounds  to  the  weight  of 
the  bale.  If  you'  suspect  the  sponges  of  being 
water  soaked,  when  you  receive  it,  put  the  bale,  un- 
opened, in  a dry,  warm  room  for  three  weeks,  then 
weigh  it.  If  it  weighs  less  than  the  invoice,  write 
at  once  to  the  sponge  house  and  tell  them  that  the 
unopened  bale  is  short  weight  and  ask  them  to 
send  a representative  to  weigh  it  before  you  open 
it;  otherwise  you  will  ship  the  bale  back  at  their 
expense.  State  in  writing  what  you  find  the  dry 
net  weight  to  be.  This  usually  has  the  desired 
effect. 

Small  pieces  of  sponge  may  be  made  available 
for  use  by  enclosing  them  in  a convenient  size 
bag,  made  of  a piece  of  Turkish  toweling.  These 
will  hold  water  and  are  as  serviceable  for  washing 
off  calcimine  or  wetting  down  wall  paper  as  a new 
sponge.  Here  is  a very  easy  way  to  save  on  your 
overhead  especially  if  you  have  many  ceilings  to 
wash  off. 

The  suggestions  that  we  have  given  may  be  of 
some  service  in  assisting  you  to  keep  the  over- 
head down  to  the  lowest  notch,  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  overhead  cannot  be  eliminated,  and 
if  you  wish  to  be  successful  in  your  business,'  you 
must  recognize  the  fact  of  its  existence  and  must 
sell  your  services  at  such  a price  as  to  make  your 
contracts  return  you  all  that  they  cost  and  a profit 
Never  forget  that  the  net  cost  is  labor  plus  materia] 
Plus  the  proper  proportion  of  overhead  expense 
and  that  the  profit  comes  over  and  above  all  this. 

Getting  Together. 

If  you  find  that  there  are  men  in  your  town  who 
habitually  figure  low,  get  next  to  them  and  see  if 
they  realize  what  it  costs  them  to  do  business. 
Perhaps  they  never  heard  of  overhead  expenses  and 
cannot  understand  why  they  are  not  making  a 
profit,  although  they  are  keeping  within  what  thev 
have  estimated  as  the  correct  "amounts  for  labor 
and  material.  Get  together  and  see  if  vou  cannot 
all  arrive  at  some  idea  of  what  it  costs  you  to  do 
business.  When  you  all  understand  this  and  when 
you  all  make  up  your  minds  that  it  is  better  to 
make  money  out  of  the  painting  business  than  to 
get  all  the  work  that  is  in  sight  and  then  to  do  it  at 
a loss,  you  will  soon  put  a stop  to  price  cutting  for 
painting  in  your  town  and  you  will  all  make  a fair 
living  out  of  the  business.  And  it  pays  to  let  your 
journeymen  understand  that  there  ’are  overhead 
costs  which  must  be  counted.  It  will  prevent  them 
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from  making  misstatements  to  your  customers,  or 
from  hurting  you  by  stating  that  your  profits  are 
excessive,  if  a strike  is  on. 

i Going  After  Winter  Work. 

Meanwhile,  you  want  to  keep  busy  and  to  keep 
your  men  busy,  too.  There  is  no  reason  why  more 
people  should  not  have  their  painting  and  decorat- 
ing done  in  winter  time,  especially  interior  work 
and  paper  hanging,  if  you  would  only  get  after 
them  and  persuade  them  that  it  is  perfectly  prac- 
ticable and  that  you  could  well  afford  to  give  them 
better  prices  in  the  present  dull  season  than  if  you 
wait  until  spring.  Of  course,  the  reduction  may 
be  more  in  the  telling  about  it  than  in  reality,  but 
you  can  point  out  that  everything  that  enters  into 
the  painting  business  has  advanced  in  price  and 
that  still  greater  advances  are  looked  for  in  the 
near  future  and  that  there  is  no  use  putting  off 
painting  and  allowing  the  timber  of  the  house  to 
decay,  while  waiting  for  prices  to  go  down.  Con- 
ditions are  such  that  there  is  no  price  reduction  like- 
ly on  paint  materials  for  some  time,  probably  for 
two  or  three  years.  Arguments  like  this  will  often 
induce  your  customers  to  paint  now.  With  care 
you  can  do  just  as  good  work  in  winter  as  in  sum- 
mer, provided  you  are  not  hurried  and  are  allowed 
to  pick  out  weather  for  outside  work,  when  there  is 
no  frost  upon  the  surface  of  the  wood.  You  can 
paint  successfully  with  the  thermometer  at  zero, 
provided  the  surface  is  dry  and  the  paint  is  well 
brushed  out. 

Write  letters  suggesting  the  advisability  of  win- 
ter painting  to  probable  customers.  Send  them 
circulars,  postal  cards,  leaflets.  Manufacturers  of 
the  materials  you  use  will  often  furnish  you  with 
form  letters  or  with  booklets  bearing  your  imprint, 
that  may  well  be  used  to  advantage.  It  will  pay 
you  to  do  effective  advertising  at  low  cost. 

But  don’t  forget  that  the  cheapest  and  most  ef- 
fective way  to  reach  the  greatest  number  of  pos- 
sible customers  is  by  advertising  in  the  local  news- 
papers. The  only  exception  is  in  the  larger  cities, 
where  newspaper  advertising  is  expensive  and 
where  people  doing  a neighborhood  business  or 
whose  customers  are  necessarily  limited  must  re- 
sort to  direct  advertising,  such  as  personal  solici- 
tation or  letters.  Here  are  some  samples  of  season- 
able advertising  which  you  can  use  in  the  news- 
papers, on  postal  cards,  or,  perhaps,  on  bill  boards. 
On  the  latter,  however,  you  should  make  vour  an- 
nouncement in  the  fewest  possible  words,  because 
people  do  not  have  time  to  stop  on  the  road  and 
read  a long  argument.  Use  these  suggestions  in 
any  way  you  deem  most  desirable: 

PAINT  NOW  AND  SAVE  MONEY 

That  you  would  have  to  spend  on  carpenter  work,  if 

you  let  your  house  go  unpainted  through  the  coming 

winter.  We  will  guarantee  perfect  satisfaction. 

P.  Green  & Co., 

Painters  for  Twenty-five  Years. 


PAINT  NOW  AND  SAVE  MONEY. 

The  price  of  all  paint  materials  is  advancing,  and 
there  is  no  probability  of  a decline  within  the  next 
year  or  two.  We  can  quote  lower  prices  for  painting 
this  winter  than  we  will  be  able  to  offer  you  next 
spring  and  can  guarantee  satisfaction.  Paint  dries 
well  in  cold  weather,  provided  you  let  us  pick  out 
days  when  the  surface  is  free  from  frost.  We  have 
the  men  who  know  how  to  do  winter  painting,  that 
will  last  longer  than  work  done  in  spring  or  sum- 
mer. Give  us  the  order  now,  help  us  to  keep  our  men 
busy  and  save  money  for  yourself. 

P.  Green  & Co., 
Practical  House  Painters. 


MAKE  YOUR  HOUSE  MORE  ATTRACTIVE 

By  redecorating  some  of  the  rooms.  We  have  a choice 
line  of  artistic  wall  papers  that  we  offer  for  your  se- 
lection. We  can  give  you  original  and  exclusive 
treatments.  If  the  work  is  done  now,  while  your 
house  is  kept  dry  by  artificial  heat,  the  result  will  be 
better  than  if  you  put  off  papering  until  spring.  Be- 
sides that,  wall  paper  prices  will  he  higher  next 
spring. 

P.  Green  & Co., 

Wall  Decorations. 

ROSES  IN  WINTER 

Will  be  found  in  our  show  window,  where  we  are 
displaying  some  beautiful  Bed  Room  Wall  Papers  that 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  look  at.  If  you  wish 
original  and  exclusive  treatments  in  artistic  wall 
paper,  we  would  be  glad  to  offer  suggestions.  We 
can  quote  special  prices  for  work  done  this  winter. 
Next  spring  the  cost  of  all  wall  papers  will  be  in- 
creased. 

P.  Green  & Co., 

Wall  Papers. 


WHY  WAIT  TILL  SPRING? 

Paint  your  house  now  and  save  the  advance  that  is 
surely  coming  in  the  price  of  all  paint  materials. 
They  will  not  reach  a low  level  again  for  the  next 
two  or  three  years,  that  is  admitted  by  all  who  have 
been  studying  .the  paint  markets.  We  are  anxious  to 
keep  our  men  busy  this  winter  and  can  guarantee  a 
satisfactory  job,  if  you  will  give  us  the  order  and  let 
us  pick  out  the  days  that  we  think  best  to  do  the 
work.  And  remember  that  you  will  save  money. 

P.  Green  & Co.. 

House  Painters  and  Decorators. 


GIVE  HER  NEW  WALL  PAPER  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

You  know  your  wife  wants  her  house  to  look  attrac- 
tive. Why  not  have  some  room  that  she  wants  to  look 
at  its  best  newly  papered  as  a Christmas  gift?  We 
have  some  new  and  beautiful  patterns  to  select  from 
and  can  offer  you  exclusive  designs  and  coloring  and 
original  treatments  that  you  cannot  get  elsewhere  in 
town.  And  it  will  cost  less  than  if  you  wait  till  spring 
to  paper,  because  all  prices  for  materials  are  advanc- 
ing. Let  us  show  you  some  suggestions  for  decora- 
tion that  is  out  of  the  ordinary. 

P.  Green  & Co., 

Home  Decorations. 
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Service  in  Bulletin  Work 

Change  of  “Copy”  in  Remarkable  Time  Demonstrates  the  Greater  Flexibility  of 
Painted  Signs  as  Compared  With  Printed  Posters. 


THE  remarkable  increase  in  the  extent  of  the 
use  of  painted  bulletins  on  the  part  of  gen- 
eral advertisers  shows  the  appreciation  of 
the  great  improvement  in  appearance  of  outdoor 
display  when  the  product  and  the  message  can  be 
presented  in  the  rich,  warm,  vivid'  colors  made 
possible  by  the  use  of  paint. 

Paint  makes  for  attractiveness  of  appearance, 
for  permanence  and  for  that  indefinable  . some- 
thing called  “class,”  the  thing  which  differentiates 
the  ordinary  from  the  unusually  good.  The  painter 
is  therefore  given  preference  to  the  billposter,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  service  often  costs 
more  than  when  the  job  is  simply  one  of  pasting 
lithographs  on  the  boards. 

The  very  permanence  of  paint,  however,  sug- 
gests the  time  and  care  which  must  be  spent  on 
its  application;  the  expert  service  required  to  get 
correct  results  and  the  interval  which  must  elapse 
from  the  time  the  painter  slaps  his  first  brushful 
of  material  on  the  bulletin  until  the  passerby  sees 
the  completed  picture.  In  other  words,  the  casual 
observer  might;  easily  get  the  impression  that 
the  use  of  painted  bulletins  would  involve  too 
long  a time  for  preparation,  and  that  he  could 
not  “change  his  copy”  as  readily  as  is  possible 
when  type  and  ink  are  the  materials  used  to  con- 
vey the  ideas. 

This  impression,  if  it  existed,  got  a rude  shock 
and  was  utterly  dissipated  recently  in  Chicago 
when  the  Thomas  Cusack  Company  gave  a dem- 
onstration of  the  flexibility  of  the  system,  and 
showed  that  rapid  changes  can  be  made  in  displays 
of  this  kind  just  as  readily  as  otherwise,  and,  in 
fact,  can  be  put  into  effect  more  rapidly  than  if 
the  service  of  the  lithographer  or  printer  had  to 
be  called  in  as  well. 

The  occasion  was  the  change  of  agencies  for  the 
Chalmers  automobile  in  Chicago.  This  car  was 
taken  over  last  spring  by  Harry  Newman,  Inc., 
and  in  October  the  Chalmers  company  an- 
nounced that  the  agency  had  been  restored  to 
the  James  Levy  Automobile  Company,  which  for- 
merly represented  it  in  Chicago  territory.  The 
announcement  was  made  through  the  newspapers 
and  occasioned  great  interest  among  motorists  on 
account  of  the  prominence  of  the  car  and  the  pub- 
licity which  had  been  given  to  the  Newman 
agency. 

Mr.  Newman,  who  had  made  a spectacular  suc- 
cess of  the  sale  of  the  Scripps-Booth  car  in  that 
section,  is  a great  believer  in  the  value  of  adver- 
tising; and  if  not  in  printer’s  ink,  then  in  painter's 
paint,  for  he  had  thirty-one  bulletins  in  use,  each 
having  approximately  300  square  feet  of  surface, 
along  the  boulevards  of  Chicago,  principally  on  the 
North  Side,  where  the  aristocrats  of  Cook  county 
live. 

These  signs  announced: — “Harry  Newman  Rec- 
ommends Chalmers  Cars,”  this  method  of  cou- 
pling up  the  dealer  and  the  automobile  having  been 


originated  by  the  Chicagoan,  and  having  been 
adopted  elsewhere,  as  in  New  York,  where  it  is 
now  announced  that  “Silver  Selects  Chalmers.” 
However,  the  point  to  be  made  here  is  that  the 
method  of  display  gave  almost  as  much  space  to 
Newman  as  to  Chalmers,  so  that  the  problem  of 
making  a change,  if  one  became  necessary,  was 
given  greater  importance  on  this  account.’  And 
when  the  agency  was  switched  and  the  new  deal- 
ers assumed  the  contracts  for  the  outdoor  display, 
the  Cusack  company  was  given  a hurry-up  job  of 
putting  Levy  in  place  of  Newman  on  all  of  these 
bulletins. 

I he  writer  had  noted  the  newspaper  announce- 
ment of  the  change  of  agencies;  likewise,  in  driv- 
ing along  Sheridan  road,  where  many  ot’  the  bul- 
letins are  located,  he  had  observed  the  Chalmers 
displays,  and  had  wondered  how  long  it  would 
take  to  make  the  change  necessitated  by  the  switch. 
He  was  nothing  short  of  amazed  to  see  how 
quickly  the  work  was  done,  for  it  seemed  literally 
instantaneous.  It  was  a case  of  “Harry  Newman 
Recommends”  before  the  agency  change  was  an- 
nounced, and  presto ! James  Levy  Automobile 
Company’  thereafter.  How  was  it  done? 

Harold  Cusack,  manager  of  the  Chicago  branch  of 
the  T.  homas  Cusack  Company,  told  The  Painters 
Magazine  representative  that  the  job  took  little  more 
than  twelve  hours,  being  handled  by  Superintendent 
A.  R.  Frawley  in  such  a business-like  way  that  the 
effect  of  the  publicity  was  not  interrupted,  but  was 
switched  from  Newman  to  Levy  without  appreciable 
loss  of  time. 

Four  crews  were  used  on  this  job,  and  the  work 
was  not  confined  to  daylight  hours,  but  was  a con- 
tinuous performance  from  the  time  it  was  begun  until 
it  was  finished.  Probably  one-third  of  each  sign  had 
to  be  repainted,  or  about  one  hundred  square  feet,  so 
that  the  total  surface  covered  by  the  painters  in  one 
day  was  three  thousand  one  hundred  square  feet. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  proposition  was  that 
the  work  was  so  arranged  that  the  switch  from 
daylight  to  darkness  did  not  occasion  any  interrup- 
tion of  the  task  Some  of  the  bulletins  are  illuminat- 
ed and  others  are  not.  When  the  order  for  the 
change  went  in,  the  men  were  put  at  work  on  the 
bulletins  which  carried  no  illumination.  They  worked 
on  these  during  the  day,  and  managed  to  complete 
all  of  them  before  darkness  made  a continuation  of 
their  labors  impossible.  When  dusk  settled  down, 
they  were  ready  to  tackle  the  illuminated  signs,  the 
current  being  turned  on,  and  the  painters  working  bv 
the  light  furnished  in  this  way. 

Thus  it  was  that  motorists,  who  heard  about  the 
new  agency  being  appointed,  were  astounded  to  see 
that  the  painted  bulletins,  which  represented  a vast 
amount  of  labor,  obviously,  and  are  not  as  simple  as 
slapping  on  a lithographed  sheet,  had  been  changed 
to  accord  with  the  new  conditions.  It  was  a great 
advertisement  of  the  service  which  it  is  possible  to 
give  by  this  means,  and.  undoubtedly,  furnished  a big 
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boost  for  painted  displays  in  general  and  the  Thomas 
Cusack  Company  in  particular. 

The  writer  was  so  interested  in  the  stunt  that 
inquiry  was  made  of  the  company  for  details,  which 
were  supplied  as  indicated  above.  Harold  Cusack, 
manager  of  the  Chicago  branch,  added : — 

‘‘We  do  not  believe  that  this  service  has  ever  been 
given  before  by  any  other  concern  in  this  line  of 
business,  and  feel  that  it  is  worthy  of  mention  among 
the  trade,  because  it  demonstrated  the  leadership  of 
painted  bulletins,  by  means  of  which  the  painter  is 
able  to  accomplish  more  for  the  advertiser  and  for 
himself.” 

If  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  change  to  have 
been  made  other  than  through  painted  displays,  and, 
if,  for  example,  lithographed  sheets  had  had  to  be 
substituted  for  the  bulletins  already  in  use,  it  is  easy 
to  realize  how  long  a time  must  have  elapsed  before 
the  new  posting  could  have  been  completed.  The  de- 
signs would  have  had  to  be  made,  the  stone  engraved 
and  the  printing  put  through,  all  of  which  would  have 
consumed  a great  deal  of  time  and  would  have  delayed 
the  change.  Even  if  ordinary  printing  from  type 
bad  been  employed,  it  would  have  taken  several  days, 
at  the  shortest,  to  have  secured  the  material  and 
put  it  in  place. 

All  of  this  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  painted 
display  is  not  only  most  attractive  for  outdoor  pub- 
licity, but  it  likewise  lends  itself  readily  to  changes. 
This  is  something  which  would  not  occur  to  the  mind 
of  the  average  person,  not  even  the  business  man 
who  is  making  use  of  it.  Consequently,  it  is  a fea- 
ture in  favor  of  this  character  of  advertising  which 
ought  to  be  given  emphasis,  because  it  brings  into 


the  situation  an  important  but  heretofore  neglected 
argument. 

It  is  true  that  emergencies,  such  as  that  which  re- 
quired a quick  change  in  the  Chalmers  bulletins  in 
Chicago,  do  not  happen  every  day,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  company  which  has  charge  of  such  work 
should  be  prepared  for  them.  Perhaps  the  necessities 
will  not  involve  making  the  change  in  twelve  hours, 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  longer  the 
old  displays  remain  unchanged,  the  less  efficient  they 
become,  and  those  which  are  not  changed  promptly 
become  a standing  advertisement  of  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  announcements. 

Not  all  advertising  is  news,  but  most  of  it  is  in- 
formation, and  the  basic  requirement  of  advertising 
information  is  that  it  shall  be  true.  When  condi- 
tions change,  which  make  it  necessary  to  withdraw  the 
information  in  favor  of  something  else,  the  painted 
display  man  has  the  responsibility  of  presenting  the 
new  data  just  as  quickly  as  possible.  And  ‘‘as  quick- 
ly as  possible”  means  that  unusual  effort  should  be 
employed  and  unusual  hours  worked,  in  order  that  the 
best  of  service  may  be  rendered  both  to  the  advertiser 
and  the  public ; for  work  of  this  kind  does  involve 
public  service. 

Painted  display  work  is  growing  fast  and  there  is 
nothing  that  will  contribute  to  its  growth  more  than 
taking  care  of  the  requirements  of  customers,  even 
though  they  involve  exceptional  trouble.  The  painter, 
whether  he  is  handling  house-work,  signs  or  interiors, 
makes  friends  for  himself  and  increase  for  his  busi- 
ness by  taking  the  trouble  to  do  things  the  way  they 
ought  to  be  done;  and  that  is  always  the  only  way 
worth  while. 


A Rip  Van  Winkle  Frieze 

The  Decorative  Feature  of  the  New  Tod  House  Cafe,  at  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


FOR  a hundred  years  Washington  Irving’s  story 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle  has  delighted  one  genera- 
tion after  another ; it  has  been  read  by  school 
children  and  by  their  elders  with  equal  enjoyment; 
it  has  been  presented  on  the  stage  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands,  of  times  by  the  inimitable  Joseph 
Jefferson,  and  after  his  death  by  his  son.  Painters 
have  depicted  scenes  from  it  and  illustrators  have 
made  sketches  for  numerous  editions  de  luxe  of  this 
story  that  never  will  grow  old.  And  now,  Arthur 
W.  Woelfle,  a talented  artist  of  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  has  painted  a wonderful  Rip  Van  Winkle 
frieze  for  the  cafe  of  the  New  Tod  House,  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  one  of  the  finest  hostelries  of  the 
Middle  West. 

We  are  fortunately  able,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Woelfle,  to  show  our  readers,  so  far  as  the  art 
of  the  photo  engraver  will  permit,  a reproduction  of 
this  frieze.  Its  length  has  made  it  necessary  for  us 
to  cut  it  into  sections,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  detail 
of  the  painting.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  middle 
section,  as  we  give  it,  has  been  so  made  as  to  lap 
over  the  two  end  sections,  thus  avoiding  the  neces- 
sity of  cutting  through  or  omitting  any  portion  of 
the  picture.  The  dwarf  at  the  extreme  right  of  the 
first  section  appears  again  at  the  left  of  the  middle 


section,  and  the  tree,  which  is  shown  at  the  right  of 
the  middle  section,  appears  at  the  extreme  left  of  the 
third  section.  In  its  proper  place  in  the  Tod  iiouse, 
the  painting  is  one  continuous  whole. 

This  frieze  is  three  and  one-half  feet  high  and 
thirty-four  feet  long,  and  is  placed  just  below  the 
ceiling,  back  of  the  bar,  in  the  cafe.  The  room  is 
finished  in  Circassian  walnut  and  the  walls  are  hung 
with  Spanish  leather  and  the  artist  has  carried  out 
these  soft  Spanish  leather  tones  inj  painting  the 
frieze,  thus  blending  it  in  and  harmonizing  it  with 
the  general  tone  of  the  room.  The  picture  is  lighted 
by  means  of  fifty  concealed  incandescent  electric 
lights,  placed  behind  a Circassian  walnut  molding 
just  above  the  painted  frieze.  A top  light,  free  from 
glare,  is  the  result,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  paint- 
ing is  so  perfectly  illuminated  that  everv  detail  is 
brought  out. 

When  Mr.  Woelfle  received  the  commission  to 
paint  a frieze  for  the  cafe  of  the  New  Tod  House, 
the  owners  of  the  building  suggested  to  him  that  he 
follow  the  painting  by  Maxfield  Parrish,  in  the  Hotel 
Knickerbocker,  New  York  city,  but  he  was  unwilling 
to  copy  the  work  of  another  artist,  naturally  pre- 
ferring to  make  an  original  theme.  In  casting  about 
for  something  appropriate,  the  story  of  Rip  Van 
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Winkle  occurred  to  him  as  never  having,  to  his 
knowledge,  been  used  as  a mural  decoration. 

He  accordingly  prepared  a sketch,  illustrating  this 
legend,  submitted  it  to  the  hotel  management,  and  it 


pressing  the  canvas  against  the  still  tacky  paint  by 
means  of  a paperhanger’s  roller.  The  result  was  a 
perfectly  smooth  and  permanently  attached  decora- 
tion. 


At  the  Village  Inn — Rip  Ascends  the  Mountain. 


Rip  Van  Winkle  Drinks  as  the  Dwarfs  Play  Nine  Pins. 


Rip  in  His  Twenty-Year  Sleep — He  Returns  Home. 


was  immediately  accepted  and  he  was  commissioned 
to  go  ahead  and  make  the  full  size  painting.  This 
was  painted  in  his  studio,  at  Flushing,  on  a continu- 
ous roll  of  canvas ; was  then  rolled  up  and  taken 
to  Youngstown.  The  wall  was  prepared  by  coating 
it  heavily  with  white  lead  and  varnish,  and  the  paint- 
ing was  next  carefully  unrolled  along  the  wall, 


The  New  Tod  House,  named  after  the  late  Gover- 
nor Tod,  of  Ohio,  was  opened  the  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober the  architect  being  a Mr.  Edwards,  of  Youngs- 
town. Samuel  W.  Rice,  who  had  the  contract  for 
painting  and  decorating  the  building,  is  one  of  the 
well-known  painters  and  decorators  of  the  city,  and 
in  finishing  the  cafe,  he  worked  with  Mr.  Woelfle 
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in  order  to  make  the  decorations  and  the  frieze  har- 
monize in  every  particular.  They  had  previously 
been  brought  into  contact  in  connection  with  the  Ma- 
honing County  Court  House,  at  Youngstown,  where 
Mr.  Rice  was  also  the  decorator.  Several  well-known 
artists  were  employed  to  furnish  the  pictorial  decora- 
tions for  the  court  house.  Blashfield  painted  the  in- 
terior of  the  dome;  C.  Y.  Turner,  a historical  picture 
showing  the  first  court  held  in  Mahoning  county,  and 
Arthur  W.  Woelfle  furnished  a frieze  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  feet  long,  representing  the  steel  in- 
dustry, Youngstown  being  one  of  the  most  important 
steel  and  iron  manufacturing  centers  in  the  United 
States. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  illustrations  and  see  how 
cleverly  Mr.  Woelfle  has  worked  out  the  story  in  a 
few  scenes.  He  has  taken  no  more  liberties  with  it 
than  may  be  expected  in  translating  a legend  from 
words  to  pictures,  and  he  has  not  departed  as  much 
from  Washington  Irving’s  story  as  Joseph  Jefferson 
did  in  the  play. 

At  the  extreme  left  of  the  frieze  we  find  a group 
before  the  village  inn.  The  story  tells  us  that  Rip 
Van  Winkle  was  a ne’er  do  well,  good  natured  and 
willing  enough  to  help  other  people,  but  averse  to 
attending  to  his  own  business  and  providing  for  his 
family.  His  wife  and  children  went  in  rags,  while 
he  loafed  about  the  village,  and  Dame  Van  Winkle, 
of  a naturally  sour  disposition,  wagged  her  tongue 
incessantly,  berating  him  for  his  faults,  “and  every- 
thing he  said  or  did  was  sure  to  produce  a torrent 
of  household  eloquence.”  To  get  away  from  it,  he 
would  leave  the  house. 

“For  a long  while  he  used  to  console  himself, 
when  driven  from  home,  by  frequenting  a kind  of 
perpetual  club  of  the  sages,  philosophers  and  other 
idle  personages  of  the  village ; which  held  its  ses- 
sions on  a bench  before  a small  inn,  designated  by  a 
rubicund  portrait  of  His  Majesty  George  the  Third." 
We  are  told  that  “from  even  this  stronghold  the  un- 
lucky Rip  was  at  length  routed  by  his  termagant  wife, 
who  would  suddenly  break  in  upon  the  tranquility 
of  the  assemblage  and  call  the  members  all  to 
naught.”  It  is  one  of  these  incidents  that  the  artist 
here  depicts.  You  will  note  in  the  picture  Rip’s  sole 
domestic  adherent,  “his  dog,  Wolf,  who  was  as 
much  henpecked  as  his  master;  for  Dame  Van  Win- 
kle regarded  them  as  companions  in  idleness.”  Fie  is 
seen  with  his.  tail  curled  between  his  legs,  as  the 
story  tells  us  was  customary  when  he  came  into  the 
presence  of  Dame  Van  Winkle. 

The  story  tells  us  how  Rip  sought  comfort  in  soli- 
tude and  wandering  in  the  mountains.  “In  a long 
ramble,  on  a fine  autumnal  day.  Rip  had  unconscious- 
ly scrambled  to  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  Kaats- 
kill  Mountains.  He  was  after  his  favorite  sport  of 
squirrel  shooting.”  When  it  had  become  almost 
dark,  as  he  was  about  to  descend  the  mountains,  he 
heard  a voice  calling,  “Rip  Van  Winkle.”  Finally 
he  “perceived  a strange  figure  slowly  toiling  up  the 
rocks  and  bending  under  the  weight  of  something 
he  carried  on  his  back.”  The  stranger  was. a “short, 
square-built  old  fellow,  with  thick,  bushy  hair  and  a 
grizzled  beard.  His  dress  was  of  the  antique  Dutch 
fashion.”  “Tie  bore  on  his  shoulder  a stout  keg  that 
seemed  full  of  liquor  and  made  signs  for  Rip  to  ap- 
proach and  assist  him  with  the  load.” 

With  his  natural,  good  nature,  and  in  spite  of  some 
feeling  of  timidity,  for  the  stranger  uttered  not  a 
word.  Rip  cheerfully  shouldered  the  keg  and  fol- 
lowed his  strange  companion  up  the  mountain  along 


what  seemed  to  be  the  dry  bed  of  a stream.  The 
second  of  the  pictures  shows  this  toilsome  ascent. 
As  they  walked,  Rip  heard  sounds,  as  of  distant  thun- 
der, in  the  mountains,  but  this  he  little  heeded. 

Finally  they  came  to  a natural  amphitheater.  “On 
a level  spot  in  the  center  was  a company  of  odd- 
looking personages  playing  at  nine-pins.”  ‘'They 
maintained  the  gravest  faces,  the  most  mysterious 
silence  and  were,  withal,  the  most  melancholy  party 
of  pleasure  Rip  had  ever  witnessed.” 

“His  companion  now  emptied  the  contents  of  the 
keg  into  large  flagons  and  made  signs  for  him  to 
wait  upon  the  company.”  They  drank  in  silence  and 
returned  to  the  game.  By  degrees,  Rip’s  confidence 
returned  to  him  and  he  ventured  to  taste  of  the 
liquor,  while  the  company  were  busy  with  their  sport. 
“He  was  naturally  a thirsty  soul  and  was  soon 
tempted  to  repeat  the  draught.”  And  this  happened 
more  than  once.  “At  length  his  senses  were  over- 
powered, his  eyes  swam  in  his  head,  his  head  gradu- 
ally declined  and  he  fell  into  a deep  sleep.”  The 
story  tells  us  that  the  strange  people  were  Hendrik 
Hudson  and  his  crew,  who  once  in  twenty  years  were 
permitted  to  revisit  the  scene  of  their  discovery. 
Rip’s  sleep  lasted  twenty  years,  and  the  next  picture 
shows  him  lying  in  slumber,  an  old  man,  with  a long, 
white  beard. 

When  he  finally  woke  and  “rose  to  walk,  he  found 
himself  stiff  in  the  joints  and  wanting  his  usual  ac- 
tivity.” He  thought  it  had  been  but  the  night  before 
that  he  had  fallen  in  with  his  strange  companions 
and  had  tasted  of  their  liquor.  So  he  made  his 
way  back  to  the  village,  where  he  met  only 
strangers  and  where  everything  seemed  unfamiliar. 
His  own  house  “was  empty,  forlorn  and  apparently 
abandoned.”  He  hastened  to  his  old  lesort,  the 
village  inn,  only  to  find  that  it,  too,  had  sadly 
changed.  From  the  top  of  a tall  pole  was  flutter- 
ing a flag,  on  which  was  a singular  assemblage  of 
stars  and  stripes.  “The  very  sign  was  changed  and 
bore  a portrait  of  General  Washington.”  “There 
was,  as  usual,  a crowd  of  people  about  the  door, 
but  none  that  Rip  recollected.”  His  home-coming 
was  on  election  day  and  a political  meeting  was  in 
progress.  The  people,  when  they  saw  him,  rubbed 
their  chins,  calling  attention  to  his  long  white 
beard,  for  smooth  shaven  faces  were  the  custom 
in  those  days.  The  picture  at  the  extreme  right 
shows  this  home-coming  of  Rip,  who  soon  met 
his  daughter,  who  had  grown  to  womanhood  and 
married  a well-to-do  farmer,  and  was  accompanied 
by  her  little  son  Rip. 

The  brief  summary  of  the  story  that  we  have 
given  shows  how  cleverly  Mr.  Woelfle  has  man- 
aged to  indicate  the  entire  legend  in  the  few 
scenes  that  he  has  pictured  on  the  frieze.  And  it 
also  shows  what  an  appropriate  subject  the  story 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  for  the  decoration  of  a cafe. 
A few  words  about  the  career  of  the  artist  will  no 
doubt  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  our  repro- 
duction of  this  frieze. 

Arthur  W.  Woelfle  was  born  in  Trenton,  N.  T. 
Fie  studied  art  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute  and  re- 
ceived a scholarship.  Afterward  be  continued  his 
course  at  the  Art  Students’  League  and  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  Next  he  studied  in 
Paris  and  afterward  in  Munich,  where  he  received 
honorable  mention.  He  is  a member  of  the  Sal- 
magundi Club,  the  well-known  New  York  organi- 
zation of  artists.  FTis  studio  is  at  Flushing,  Long 
Island. 
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Automobile  Paint  Shop  Information 

Going  After  Business — Styles  of  Finish — Color  Changes — Varnishes — Lake  Pigments 

and  Glaze  Colors — Ventilation. 

By  M.  C.  Hillick. 


THE  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  paint 
shop  owner  will  find  sufficient  leisure  to  make 
the  rounds  of  garages,  public  and  private,  in 
order  to  get  into  personal  touch  with  conditions  and 
the  actual  needs  of  the  automobile  equipment.  This  he 
has  had  no  time  to  do  during  the  season  now  on  its 
later  decline.  It  may  be  the  means  of  getting  in  some 
of  the  cars,  in  urgent  need  of  heavy  painting  repairs ; 
and  this  is  a most  desirable  time  of  the  year  to  handle 
this  class  of  work.  If  anything,  it  can  be  done  at  a 
sufficient  discount  to  offer  an  inducement  for  the  car 
owner  to  have  it  done  now.  In  this  way,  the  painter 
and  the  car  owner  may  alike  profit ; the  owner  to  the 
extent  of  saving  a little  over  what  it  would  cost  him 
at  a later  date  in  the  season,  besides  getting  some 
extra  attention  not  usually  extended  during  the  rush 
of  spring  or  summer  work,  and  the  painter  being  able 
to  keep  his  men  employed  and  realizing  a profit  there- 
from. Moreover,  it  is  always  a fine  advertisement 
for  the  business  to  keep  it  running,  in  paying  shape, 
throughout  the  year.  It  attracts  the  attention  of  car 
and  carriage  owners  and  of  the  public  generally ; and 
these  sure  signs  of  thrift  and  prosperity  are  telling 
factors  and,  other  things  being  equal,  help  immensely 
in  getting  business. 

It  is  a good*  plan  to  study  up  some  of  the  novelties 
in  colors,  and  the  styles  of  finish  which  promise  to 
have  the  call  among  the  elect  of  automobile  owners 
and  users  during  the  forthcoming  season.  There  is 
said  to  be  quite  a demand  among  the  drivers  and  own- 
ers of  the  big  enclosed  cars  for  a revival  of  natural 
wood  finish  for  the  interior  of  the  car.  This  class  of 
finish  has  a satisfying  effect  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
being  cool  and  soothing  during  the  summer  and  neu- 
tral in  its  effect  at  other  seasons.  Walnut,  of  the  Cir- 
cassian variety  oak  of  the  different  growths  and 
types,  mahogany,  birch,  maple,  cherry,  red  beech  and 
vermilion  wood  are  among  the  favorite  woods  which 
will  find  admirers.  It  will  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  jobbing  shop  painter  to  refinish  some  of  this 
timber,  and  it  is  well,  therefore,  to  come  to  know  the 
various  woods  and  their  especial  requirements.  Each 
have  their  peculiarities,  and  to  obtain  the  correct  re- 
finishing effect  it  is  best  to  know  what  those  peculi- 
arities are. 

In  colors  there  will,  of  course,  be  some  changes,  but 
these  will  be  mostly  along  the  line  of  special  shades 
and  designs  and  offerings  put  out  by  different  manu- 
facturers, known  in  the  trade  as  “house  colors.”  One 
need  not  look  for  any  radical  changes  in  color  effects 
for  some  time  to  come,  at  least.  The  fine  old  colors — 
the  standbys  of  many  seasons— are  still  the  chosen 
ones  among  discriminating  buyers.  The  deep,  elegant 
blues,  the  blacks,  the  dark,  splendid  greens — the  fa- 
vorites of  many  years — the  attractive  browns,  even 
the  flaming  reds  and  luminous  maroons,  are  among 
the  colors  which  may  be  expected  to  have  a majority 
following. 

Tt  will  be  a feature  of  good  business  to  Have  sample 


panels  painted  and  finished  with  these  different  col' 
ors,  employing  the  best  practices  in  the  work,  as  a 
means  of  showing  the  prospective  customer  and 
others  precisely  what  any  desired  color  will  look  like 
when  developed  upon  the  surface  under  a full  flow  o* 
varnish.  This  method  has  been  found  by  several 
friends  of  the  writer  to  yield  satisfactory  results.  It 
is  important,  too,  to  have  first  hand  information  con- 
cerning the  latest  novelties  on  the  market,  and  to  be 
able  to  get  these  at  short  notice  or  to  mix  them  at  the 
shop.  There  are  sure  to  be  some  very  critical  people, 
or  people  who  must  have  the  last  word  in  colors,  as 
they  are  to  be  witnessed  along  Fifth  avenue,  and 
these  have  to  be  catered  to  and  pleased  and  made  to 
feel  that  they  are  not  a whit  behind  the  very  chiefes: 
disciples  at  the  shrine  of  Fashion.  For  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  the  car  painter  may  profitably  em- 
ploy some  of  his  time  during  these  long  evenings  in 
finding  the  fullest  possible  information  concerning 
the  colors  which  are  to  lead  during  the  coming  sea- 
son. 

It  will  also  pay  him  to  look  into  the  markets  of  the 
various  varnishes  which  the  makers  are  now  putting 
out,  recommended  to  fill  all  the  manifold  wants  of  the 
modern  vehicle  using  public.  There  has  been  great 
improvement  in  varnishes  during  the  past  half  dozen 
years;  the  real  needs  of  the  car  owner  have  been 
studied  by  the  makers  of  varnish  as  never  before. 
The  fact  has  been  recognized  that  the  automobile 
must  have  for  its  more  durable  protection  a dif- 
ferent kind  or  grade  of  varnish  than  has  been  fur- 
nished for  the  horse-drawn  vehicles,  generally  speak- 
ing. The  finishing  varnishes  upon  the  automobile  are 
subjected  to  a wide  variety  of  what  might  properly 
be  called  abuses,  but  come  along  with  the  cleaning 
processes  applied  to  the  car  and  also  constitute  a part 
of  the  road  service. 

The  erosive  effects  of  the  cleaners  and  polishes, 
which  are  now  used  upon  the  varnish  both  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  the  surface  and  polishing  it,  are 
for  the  most  part  destructive  to  the  brilliancy  and 
to  the  durability  of  the  varnish ; and  while  this  dele- 
terious effect  is  perhaps  not  apparent  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  cleaning  and  polishing  work,  it  is  none 
the  less  sure  to  manifest  itself  as  time  and  the  erosive 
operations  go  on.  It  is  because  of  this  particular  sort 
of  wear  and  tear  upon  the  finish  that  a grade  or  kind 
of  varnish  best  suited  to  withstand  it  has  become  a 
necessity.  Varnish  makers  have  recognized  this  need, 
and  the  urgency  of  it  and,  for  some  time  past,  have 
been  engaged  in  perfecting  a class  of  varnishes  cap- 
able of  successfully  responding  to  all  the  diverse  re- 
quirements imposed  upon  it. 

It  is  quite  possible  at  this  time  to  obtain  varnishes 
capable  of  standing,  without  harm,  hot  water,  steam, 
soap  solution,  grease,  mud  and  alkali  substances, 
gases,  etc.  The  merits  of  such  mediums  mav  well  at 
this  season  be  studied:  indeed,  it  will  he  a good 
stroke  of  business  to  obtain  samples  of  some  of 
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these  varnishes  and  try  themo  ut.  The  makers  will, 
doubtless,  be  glad  to  furnish  any  reputable  painter 
engaged  in  business  with  samples  of  these  special 
automobile  varnishes  for  trial.  The  more  service 
the  painter  can  offer  his  customer,  or  prospective 
customer,  from  the  finish  he  is  prepared  to  put  upon 
the  car,  the  greater  his  prestige  and  the  larger  his 
influence  in  the  business  circles  of  his  community, 
all  of  which  is  a valuable  asset  reckoned  on  what- 
ever basis  you  may  choose. 

Probably  you  may  have  noticed  that  fewer  of  the 
lake  pigments  have  been  used  during  the  past  couple 
of  years.  For  one  thing,  the  painters  have  dis- 
couraged the  use  of  this  class  of  pigments ; they  have 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lake  mediums 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  put  in  place  on  the  surface 
and  give  them  the  finish  which  they  really  must  have 
to  show  them  at  their  best.  It  is  true,  to  be  sure, 
that  cheaper  ways  of  applying  the  lakes  have  been 
introduced,  as  compared  with  the  methods  formerly 
in  vogue,  but  at  the  same  time  the  simplest  processes 
are  exacting  enough  to  call  for  special  attention  and 
for  a little  more  care  than  the  more  opaque  pig- 
ments. Motor  trucks,  delivery  runabouts  and  busi- 
ness cars  of  the  various  types  show  a considerable 
employment  of  the  lake  mediums,  running  all  the 
way  from  scarlet,  English  crimson,  purple  to  Munich 
lake. 

The  main  thing  in  using  these  lake  pigments  is 
to  make  a ground  color  to  correspond  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  lake,  avoiding  the  ground  that  is  too 
light;  as  a rule,  the  lakes  are  rich  in  proportion  to 
their  depth,  and  over  a ground  insufficiently  deep  the 
lake  must  suffer  in  the  matter  of  depth  of  brilliancy 
and  in.  tone.  One  authority  says  that  a maroon  or 
Munich  lake  should  have  a ground  of  deep,  warm 
red ; crimson  lake,  a similar  but  lighter  ground.  Scar- 
let lake,  a ground  of  Tuscan  red  and  deep  orange 
chrome  yellow,  enough  of  this  latter  to  brighten  the 
red.  Personally,  we  should'  choose  for  the  scarlet 
lake  ground  a straight  vermilion,  English  preferred. 
Crimson  lake  will  do  well  over  a deep  red  ground ; 
say  a cross  between  Indian  red  and  vermilion.  Munich 
lake  may  have  a ground  of  medium  shade  wine  color, 
as  may  also  carriage  lake.  A black  ground  for 
purple  lake  will  do  finely  for  this  beautiful  pigment. 

In  some  cases  by  using  some  of  the  lake  in  the 
ground  color  the  effect  of  the  lake  may  be  greatly 
improved  and  the  lake  may  be  established  through 
the  use  of  one  coat  of  ground  color  and  one  coat 
of  varnish  color  or  glaze,  as  it  is  variously  called. 
This  practice  will  enable  one  to  fetch  up  the  lake 
mediums  at  a comparatively  small  expense,  and,  if 
the  work  is  carefully  performed,  the  finish  will  not 
prove  disappointing.  The  work  needs  to  be  carried 
on  in  clean  quarters,  under  a good  degree  of  heat, 
uniformly  maintained,  with  plenty  of  light  and  with 
favoring  conditions  generally.  Once  the  ground 
color  is  in  place,  free  from  all  surface  defects — and 
the  lake  should  not  be  used  over  a ground  otherwise 
conditioned — the  glaze  or  varnish  color  had  best  be 
flowed  on  freely,  quite  after  the  manner  of  flowing 
on  finishing  varnish.  The  richness  and  splendor  of 
tone  comes  in  no  small  measure  from  the  depth  of 
the  flow  of  the  lake  as  it  feeds  from  the  brush.  Poor, 
skimpy  coats  of  lake  beget  inferior  brilliancy  and 
a loss  of  natural  color  effects. 

In  the  event  of  building  up  for  a panel  or  a body 
surface  with  a finish  to  correspond  to  the  quality  of 
the  best  class  of  automobile  work,  a couple  of  coats 


of  the  glaze  preparation  will  be  needed,  the  second 
coat  to  contain  about  half  the  quantity  of  the  lake 
used  in  the  first  coat.  For  a pint  of  varnish  use,  say, 
one-half  ounce  of  the  pigment,  first  breaking  the 
color  up  in  turpentine  to  a smooth  fluid  condition. 
I hen  add  to  the  varnish  and  beat  together  until  the 
two  are  one  in  a smooth  flowing  form.  When  the 
surface  is  striped  or  ornamented,  a very  pale  or 
crystal  white  varnish  should  be  used  over  the  work; 
this,  naturally,  to  be  a moderately  quick  drying  rub- 
bing varnish.  In  surfacing  this  varnish  care  needs  to 
be  observed  to  avoid  cutting  through  to  the  under- 
coat, which,  if  done,  means  the  practical  ruination  of 
the  job,  for  the  color  is  one  which  cannot  be  touched 
up  or  made  over  in  a manner  to  escape  notice.  If 
the  surface  has  been  properly  attended  to  it  will  not 
need  more  than  a light  rubbing  sufficient  to  break 
down  the  gloss  and  level  the  minor  inequalities  of 
the  varnish  strata. 

One  objection  to  the  lake  pigments,  and,  for  that 
matter,  all  of  the  light,  delicate  colors,  considered 
from  the  painter’s  point  of  view,  is  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  them  clean  during  the  painting  and  finishing 
processes.  Dirty  fingers,  slight  discolorations  due  to 
various  handlings,  dirt  from  operations  going  on 
adjacent  to  the  work  are  alike  damaging  to  the  pur- 
ity of  the  colors;  and  for  this  reason  only  the  clean- 
est available  quarters  should  be  set  apart  in  which 
to  bring  up  these  light  and  correspondingly  sensitive 
and  delicate  pigments.  The  finer  tones  of  yellow, 
white,  gray,  the  lakes  and  some  of  the  browns  may 
be  included  in  the  list  of  colors  which  need  especial 
care  in  handling  and  application.  Such  colors  are 
readily  affected  by  gases,  acid  fumes  and  a close, 
contaminated  air. 

This  suggests  the  need  of  as  perfect  ventilation  as 
it  is  possible  to  provide,  not  only  for  these  colors,  but 
for  all  colors  and  for  the  safety  of  the  painter  as 
well,  the  latter  being  all  too  often  left  out  of  the 
reckoning.  This  question  of  ventilation,  moreover, 
is  important  as  an  element  vital  to  the  reasonablv 
prompt  and  uniform  drying  both  of  paint  and  of 
varnish.  It  is  claimed  by  many  painters  of  experi- 
ence and  close  observation  that  the  slow  and  uncer- 
tain drying  of  not  a few  colors  causes  a loss  of  the 
natural  brilliancy  of  the  pigment  and  even  the  loss 
of  some  of  the  natural  color  effects.  We  know,  for 
a certainty,  that  such  drying  conditions,  due  often  to 
a lack  of  ventilation,  have  a detrimental  effect  upon 
varnish,  which  serves  as  a protector  of  the  color. 
Why,  then,  isn’t  ventilation  a live  issue? 
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Hints  for  the  Country  Craftsman 

Cleaning  Up  the  Season’s  Work — Scarcity  of  Men  in  the  Country — Automobile  Painting 

— Farm  Implements. 


By  R.  H. 

BY  the  time  this  reaches  the  reader  the  painters 
in  towns,  villages  and  the  country  will  be 
busy  finishing  up  their  outside  work  and  doing 
inside  work  on  buildings  that  have  been  erected  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  months. 

Sometimes  it  is  a puzzle  to  the  country  contractor, 
with  the  force  he  has,  how  to  arrange  his  work 
economically,  scattered  as  it  is  in  all  directions  over 
the  country,  particularly  during  the  late  fall  and  early 
winter,  when  often  the  roads  are  in  a deplorable  con- 
dition and  everybody  is  in  a hurry,  with,  perhaps, 
several  jobs  partly  done,  and  each  owner  clamoring 
to  have  his  job  finished  first.  One  thing  sure,  the 
painter  cannot  finish  them  all  first.  Some  one  is  cer- 
tain to  be  disappointed,  or,  at  least,  thinks  he  is. 

The  best  way  is  to  finish  those  jobs  first  that  are 
needed  the  most.  For  example,  a man  has  made  ar- 
rangements to  vacate  his  present  habitation  by  a cer- 
tain time.  You  have  the  house  into  which  he  is  to 
move  partly  finished,  hence,  you  may  be  accommo- 
dating more  persons  by  finishing  vhis  job  by  the  time 
the  house  is  wanted,  than  if  you  should  delay  him  by 
working  on  another  job  whose  owner  is  in  a hurry, 
too.  It  is  certain  the  less  the  contractor  moves  his 
men,  materials  and  tools,  back  and  forth  from  job 
to  job,  the  better  off  he  is  financially,  but  circum- 
stances often  compel  him  to  do  it  in  order  to  hold 
his  trade. 

This  matter  of  business  getting  and  holding  is  a 
serious  matter  with  many  persons.  But  I have  always 
noticed  that  it  is  the  man  who  goes  ahead  doing  the 
square  thing  that  gets  along  the  best,  and,  if  such 
a man  is  a good  judge  of  men  and  can  adjust  himself 
to  conditions  as  they  are  and  not  to  what  other  people 
think  they  should  be,  from  his  standpoint,  he  usually 
comes  out  way  ahead. 

When  a man  is  disappointed,  but  is  not  really  dis- 
commoded, he  will  soon  forget  his  disappointment. 
There  are  some  persons  who  are  always  in  a ln>rry 
and  they  will  hurry  you  when  it  is  not  necessary. 
Put  them  off,  if  needful,  if  they  are  not  amenable  to 
reason.  There  are  other  persons  who  expect  to  be 
disappointed  and  are  not  satisfied  if  they  are  not. 
They  are,  usually,  chronic  grumblers.  If  conditions 
in  your  business  demand  it,  go  ahead  and  disappoint 
them. 

The  country  mechanic  is  in  a position  to  learn  and 
know  the  peculiarities  of  his  customers  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  the  city  man.  Study  these  peculiarities 
as  well  as  the  ordinary  conditions  under  which  you 
operate  your  work.  Knowing  how  to  handle  men  is 
one  of  the  greatest  assets  that  a man  vyho  depends  on 
the  public  can  have.  He  should  learn  to  handle  his 
patrons  as  well  as  the  men  who  are  working  for  him. 

When  winter  is  approaching  country  painters 
should  aim  to  get  their  outside  work  done  before 
winter  sets  in  and  the  roads  get  bad.  putting  off  the 
interior  finishing  until  cold  weather,  if  they  cannot 
get  it  done  before,  save  in  exceptional  cases.  Most  all 


Forgrave. 

owners,  if  they  do  not  need  to  occupy  their  new 
dwellings  by  a certain  date,  will  allow  a reasonable 
time  for  the  painter  to  finish  the  work  when  they 
know  he  is  busy.  The  best  way,  however,  is  to  con- 
tract for  no  more  work  nor  for  any  job  that  is  to  be 
finished  by  a certain  time,  when  you  know  that  you 
cannot  do  it  by  that  time.  But,  here  it  comes  again, 
perhaps  the  jobs  are  limited,  and,  if  the  painter  re- 
fuses any  on  account  of  time  limit,  particularly  when 
nearing  the  end  of  the  season,  he  will  find  himself 
without  work.  Hence,  he  is  compelled  to  accept  what 
is  in  sight,  either  delaying  the  work  or  trusting  to 
picking  up  some  one  to  help  out,  which  has  been  diffi- 
cult during  the  last  few  years,  since  good  workmen 
are  scarce  in  the  country  and  during  the  present  sea- 
son they  have  been  more  than  scarce. 

Owing  the  scarcity  of  men  in  some  places,  and 
their  continually  fluctuating  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, contracting  painters  thus  situated  have  been 
up  against  it.  They  often  bite  off  more  than  they 
can  chew.  It  seems  that  suburban  towns,  like  the 
one  the  writer  lives  in,  are  the  worst  in  re- 
spect to  getting  good  men.  Come  and  go  seems  to 
be  their  motto.  A workman  loses  his  job  in  the  city 
through  drink  or  otherwise,  and  strikes  out  getting 
work  in  a nearby  town.  He  works  a few  days  and  is 
gone  to  some  other  city.  You  see,  the  country  contrac- 
tor cannot  pay  as  high  wages  as  the  men  can  com- 
mand in  the  cities,  because  there  is  no  organization 
or  scale  of  wages  in  the  country  and  they  must  meet 
competition. 

Conditions  in  all  trades  have  been  peculiar  during 
the  past  season  and  for  a time  before,  tin  some  places 
there  seems,  at  times,  to  be  a dearth  of  work  in  a 
certain  trade  with  plenty  of  men  to  do  what  there  is, 
while  in  other  places  there  is  a scarcity  of  men  de- 
voted to  that  particular  calling.  In  a month  or  two 
the  situation  is  reversed. 

It  frequently  happens  when  a contractor  is  short  of 
work,  he  can  get  plenty  of  men,  and  when  he  has  a 
number  of  contracts  help  is  scarcer  than  shamrocks 
with  four  leaves. 

Lucky,  indeed,  is  he  who  can  hold  a regular  force 
from  year  to  year.  The  big  contractors  of  the  cities 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  do  this.  It  seems  that  the 
man  who  employs,  say,  fifty  or  more  men  the  year 
around,  has  no  trouble  to  get  extra  men  when  he 
needs  them.  He  is  like  the  man  with  money  who 
has  no  trouble  to  make  more.  With  the  country  con- 
tractor it  is  entirely  different ; he  is  compelled  to  in- 
crease or  cut  off  his  force  as  the  work  demands. 
He  is  either  flush  with  work  or  has  little,  if  any 
thing,  to  do.  Much  of  the  work  in  villages  and  the 
country  is  done  by  two  men  in  partnership,  who  do 
the  work  themselves,  taking  it  as  they  can  get  it.  The 
problem  of  getting  men  is  the  worst  in  the  towns  and 
suburban  towns.  I mean  those  towns  within  a few 
miles  of  a large  city,  not  close  enough  to  the  city  to 
be  a part  of  it,  still  so  close  that  many  city  people 
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have  their  residences  there.  In  such  places  buildings 
are  usually  begun  in  the  spring  and  finished  during 
the  summer  and  fall.  As  in  the  farming  districts, 
both  new  work  and  repainting  is  done  during  warm 
weather,  papering  and  new  work  mostly  in  the  spring 
and  new  work  in  the  fall.  In  such  places  it  often 
happens  that  a small  contractor  with  a force  of, 
say,  three  men  will  go  home  Saturday  night  satis- 
fied with  his  week’s  work,  and  with  the  prospect 
of  a good  week’s  work  ahead  of  him,  but  when  he 
gets  to  the  job  Monday  morning  he  will  find,  per- 
haps, one  man  on  the  job.  The  others  have  gone. 
They  have  heard  of  something  better  in  the  city.  I 
have  known  of. several  instances  this  season  when 
contractors  have  been  compelled  to  cancel  contracts 
solely  on  account  of  men  leaving  them,  and  they 
were  unable  to  get  others.  [This,  however,  is  un- 
usual. 

There  are  some  country  painters  who  will  have 
work  all  winter.  Indeed,  some  of  them  will  be  lucky 
if  they  get  it  all  done  before  spring  work  opens  up. 
To  the  many  who  have  little  if  any  work  during  the 
winters,  I would  say  it  is  a good  time  to  try  your 
hand  at  repainting  automobiles.  You  should  have 
some  kind  of  a shop.  In  all  country  towns  and  vil- 
lages there  is  always  some  building  that  may  be 
rented  cheaply  and  fixed  up,  with  little  trouble  and 
expense,  that  will  serve  the  purpose  very  well. 

In  general,  automobiles  are  now  finished  by  the 
baking  process.  Baked  work  never  scales  nor  checks. 
The  scars  are  made  by  scratches  or  by  coming  in 
violent  contact  with  some  object,  hence  there  is  very 
little  patching  to  do  on  the  average  machine.  The 
fenders  are  always  the  worst  scarred.  For  deep  in- 
dentations a quick,  hard  drying  putty,  colored  to  suit, 
may  be  used.  Knife  in  with  your  putty  knife  and, 
when  dry,  smooth  with  sandpaper. 

Nearly  if  not  all  varnish  makers  put  out  instruc- 
tions for  refinishing  automobiles.  Perhaps  the  best 
and  quickest  way  is,  after  the  auto  is  thoroughly 
cleaned,  to  go  over  it  with  sandpaper  to  remove  the 
grit  and  loosen  up  the  dirt.  Then  dust.  This  point  of 
thoroughly  cleansing  should  be  strictly  observed.  See 
that  all  grease  is  removed  and  that  there  is  no  dirt  in 
the  cracks  to  catch  on  the  brush.  After  sandpaper- 
ing, take  the  duster  and  go  over  the  work  thoroughly, 
cleaning  out  the  cracks.  Then  just  before  a coat  of 
paint  or  varnish  is  applied,  pour  a few  drops  of  oil 
in  the  palm  of  your  hand,  take  a clean  duster  and 
work  the  points  of  the  bristles  in  the  oil  just  enough 
to  slightly  dampen  them.  Go  over  the  work  with  a 
gliding  motion.  This  is  intended  to  raise  the  remain- 
ing particles  of  dust,  which  will  adhere  to  the  damp 
bristles.  Some  workmen  slightly  moisten  the  ends  of 
the  duster  with  water.  Oil  is  better,  for  it  does  not 
dry  so  quickly.  Be  careful  that  you  don’t  get  enough 
oil  on  the  duster  to  leave  any  on  the  work. 

Now  you  will  have  to  be  the  judge  as  to  what  to 
use,  which  should  be  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
work.  Tf  in  good  shape,  except  that  the  varnish  has 
lost  its  gloss,  it  may  be  that  a coat  of  carriage  finish- 
ing varnish  (clear)  will  do  the  work.  Again,  it  may 
be  that  a color  varnish  will  be  better. 

As  a rule,  for  machines  that  have  been  out  three 
years  or  more,  after  puttying,  etc.,  give  a coat  of  rub- 
bing varnish  of  the  color  wanted.  When  dry,  rub  out 
the  gloss  and  give  a coat  of  finishing  varnish.  Use  a 
clean  brush.  Flow  on  freely  with  a full  brush,  wipe 
out  the  brush  and  lay  off,  first  perpendicularly,  then 
horizontally,  covering  no  more  space  at  a time  than 


you  can  lay  off  in  a moment  or  two.  Then  let  it 
alone.  It  will  flow  smooth.  If  it  starts  to  run  or 
folds  over  like  a fold  of  a curtain  you  have  used  too 
much  varnish.  Quickly  wipe  out  the  brush  and  take 
up  the  excess.  This  must  always  be  done  before  the 
varnish  begins  to  set. 

You  should  always  use  carriage  varnish,  which 
costs  four  dollars  and  upward  per  gallon.  Don’t  let 
any  dealer  sell  you  stuff  at  a less  price  that  is  said 
to  do  the  work.  It  won’t  do  it. 

The  wheels  generally  require  one  coat  of  color 
varnish  and  should  be  finished  with  gear  varnish. 

For  the  tops,  use  saponified  oil,  colored  black.  You 
may  saponify  the  oil  by  taking  a bar  of  laundry  soap, 
cutting  it  into  slices  and  dissolving  in  hot  water,  to 
which  oil  may  be  added.  This  may  be  made  as  light 
or  heavy  in  body  as  may  be  desired.  The  more  oil 
the  heavier  it  will  be. 

There  is  a lot  of  stuff  on  the  farm  that  needs  paint, 
such  as  farm  wagons,  farm  machinery,  pumps,  iron 
fences,  etc.  It  is  usually  neglected  and  the  reason  is 
that  the  painters  don’t  try  to  get  such  work  to  do. 
There  is  good  money  in  such  work.  »The  thing  is  to 
get  farmers  in  the  way  of  having  it  done.  Any  pro- 
gressive man  knows  the  value  of  paint,  and  this  class 
of  work  should  not  be  hard  to  get,  and,  like  every 
contagious. 

thing  else,  when  once  started  in  a community  't  gets 

Such  articles  are  either  painted  red  or  blue.  For  a 
cheap  paint  use  Venetian  red  in  oil,  and  for  blue 
color  a cheap  white,  or  you  may  use  machine  paint 
made  for  the  purpose. 
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Questions  Answered 


We  solicit  questions  on  any  topic  connected  with 
paintings  decorating  or  paperhanging , and  will  use 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  supply  any  practical  infor- 
mation, through  this  department,  that  any  of  our 
subscribers  may  be  in  need  of.  We  cannot,  however, 
answer  any  questions  unless  accompanied  by  the 
name  and  address  of  the  writer — not  for  publication, 
but  as  a guarantee  of  good  faith;  nor  can  we  under- 
take to  supply  answers  to  such  questions  as  this  de- 
partment covers  by  mail  or  in  any  other  way  than 
through  the  pages  of  The  Painters  Magazine.  In- 
quiries should  be  received  not  later  than  the  tzventi- 
eth  of  the  month  to  insure  answering  in  the  succeed- 
ing issue. 


Marbelizing  Slate  by  the  Dipping  Method. 

D.  J.  McC.,  New  York,  writes: — We  are  anxious 
to  do  some  marbelizing  on  slate  by  the  dipping  or 
transfer  method.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  proper  way  to  mix  the  colors 
and  to  the  arrangement  of  the  design  on  the  water, 
etc.? 

Answer:  We  take  it  that  you  know  how  to 

prepare  the  slate  by  coating  it  with  black,  that  has 
been  ground  in  varnish  ; next  bake  it  and  then  rub 
it  to  a perfect  surface,  giving  another  coat  of  black 
on  top  of  the  first,  baked  and  rubbed.  The  slate 
is  then  immersed  in  the  proper  sized  trough,  so  that 
the  water  is  a few  inches  deep  over  the  surface  of 
the  slate.  The  colors  selected  for  the  design  should 
be  pure  oil  colors,  as  may  be  procured  from  any 
paint  house,  and  mixed  with  double  boiled  linseed 
oil  of  good  body  and  a small  portion  of  good  var- 
nish added,  then  floated  on  the  water  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  desired  design  will  appear  on  the 
slate  when  it  is  raised  to  the  surface.  When  the 
coloring  has  the  required  adhesion,  the  slate  is  put 
again  in  the  oven  and  finally  coated  with  a var- 
nish that  can  be  rubbed. 


Covering  Platform  of  Boards  With  Canvas. 

F.  L.  K.,  New  York,  writes: — A customer  of 
mine  has  a tennis  court  that  he  has  laid  over  with 
a platform  of  boards  on  the  ground  and  wishes  to 
cover  with  heavy  canvas  well  stretched  and  painted 
with  two  coats  of  paint.  What  method  would  we 
suggest? 

Answer:  You  will  have  to  follow  the  Veteran 

Painter’s  advice,  which  is  to  coat  the  boards  with 
at  least  one  heavy  coat  of  white  lead  paint  in  boiled 
oil  or  two  coats  if  needed ; press  the  canvas 
down  into  the  paint  and  then  smooth  it  out  with 
a heavy  roller  and,  if  necessary,  tack  it  down  on 
all  sides  of  platform,  then  give  it  one  good  coat  of 
oil  paint  and  finish  with  a coat  of  floor  paint. 


Which  Ready  Mixed  Brand  of  Paint  Is  Purest? 

F.  L.  K.,  New  York,  asks: — Which  brand  of 
ready  mixed  paint  is  purest  and  what  per  cent,  of 
white  lead  does  each  contain?  He  has  tact  enough 
not  to  ask  us  to  state  the  name  of  brand  or  maker, 
but  is  satisfied  to  have  us  answer  by  number. 

Answer:  We  regret  to  say  that  it  is  impossible 


for  us  to  follow  up  the  formulas  that  have  been 
adopted  by  the  paint  makers  for  their  various 
brands  from  time  to  time,  but  will  say  that  what 
you  call  No.  1,  in  years  gone  by,  consisted  of  60 
per  cent,  white  lead,  25  per  cent,  zinc  oxide  and 
15  per  cent,  barytes,  in  pure  linseed  oil,  turps  and 
drier.  No  emulsion. 

No.  2.  Unable  to  tell  composition  of  pigment 
and  vehicle. 

No.  3.  You  will  find  analysis  of  pigment  and 
vehicle  on  the  cans  in  full.  Slightly  emulsated  and 
containing  whiting  and  asbestine  to  a small  degree. 
A good  paint,  though  not  pure. 

No.  4,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  not  a pure  lead  and 
zinc  paint,  but  contains  some  extender.  How 
much  we  do  not  know. 

No.  5 is  very  little  known  here  in  the  East,  but 
so  far  as  we  know,  it  is  not  a pure  lead  and  zinc 
paint  according  to  our  idea. 

The  best  way  to  determine  relative  value  is  by 
practical  trial,  as  it  is  against  our  policy  to  publish 
formulas,  even  if  we  should  happen  to  know  them. 
Ask  the  manufacturers. 


Ready  Mixed  Paint  That  Went  Wrong. 

I.  M.  C.,  Illinois,  in  sending  us  sample  of  a min- 
eral paint  and  oil,  writes  as  follows : — Under  sep- 
arate cover  you  will  receive  samples  of  some  paint 
that  I used  eighteen  months  ago  to  paint  a barn, 
corn  crib  and  several  other  wooden  buildings,  and 
today  no  one  can  tell  that  these  were  ever  painted 
Six  months  after  the  stuff  was  put  on  it  had  all 
washed  off.  This  paint  was  bought  by  the  farmer 
himself  from  an  agent,  who  represented  a certain 
firm  “somewhere  in  Ohio.”  The  farmer  believed 
the  agent’s  claim  for  the  goods  and  ordered  a bar- 
rel of  this  red  barn  paint,  of  which  I am  sending  you 
sample  and  the  oil,  that  was  taken  off  from  the  dope 
after  it  had  settled.  The  buildings  in  question  had 
been  painted  before,  but  were  in  fair  condition,  and 
the  owner  engaged  me  to  do  the  work.  Not  being 
familiar  with  the  stuff  he  had  bought,  I applied  it 
according  to  directions  on  sample  color  card,  that  I 
also  inclose.  Kindly  publish  in  your  December  issue, 
if  possible,  the  composition  of  the  material  and  your 
opinion  of  same. 

Answer:  We  have  only  one  opinion  of  the  mate- 
rial and  that  is  that  it  is  the  worst  dope  we  have  ever 
come  across.  Had  it  been  any  good  at  all  the  makers 
would  have  their  name  and  address  on  the  color  and 
direction  card.  The  town,  “somewhere  in  Ohio."  is 
or  should  be  noted  for  offering  some  of  the  worst 
brands  of  so-called  paints  that  are  foisted  upon  con- 
sumers looking  for  cheap  trash  in  the  paint  line. 

Your  sample  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
cheap  barrel  paint,  such  as  is  composed  of  a low- 
priced  red  and  whiting,  ground  to  a paste  in  so- 
called  gloss  oil  (which  is  a solution  of  common  rosin 
in  petroleum  naphtha)  and  thinned  down  to  a liquid 
form  ready  to  be  applied  with  the  brush  with  a so- 
called  paint  oil.  which  is  a non-drying  paraffine  or 
petroleum  oil  and  some  cheap  liquid  drier,  being 
well  scented  to  disguise  the  petroleum  odor.  A mrx- 
ture  of  this  sort  is  bound  to  wash  off  within  from 
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six  weeks  to  six  months,  when  subjected  to  stormy 
and  exposure  to  all  sorts  of  weather.  Your  sample 
of  oil,  if  it  contained  only  a moderate  portion  of  lin- 
seed oil,  would  not  be  as  limpid  as  it  is,  after  all  this 
time,  but  would  have  thickened  up  some. 


Cleaning  Linoleum  in  the  Proper  Way  to  Prolong 
Its  Wear. 

L.  & C.,  Hawaii,  write: — We  handle  linoleum, 
paints  and  other  goods  in  our  line  of  business.  In 
your  October  number  there  is  a question  and  answer 
in  regards  to  preserving  linoleum,  the  answer  being 
that  linoleum  should  never  be  washed  or  cleaned  with 
soap  and  water.  We  are  interested  in  this  matter 
in  reference  to  cleaning  linoleum  as  well  as  paint  and 
varnish.  In  putting  up  the  question  to  a manufac- 
turer of  linoleum  as  to  the  best  treatment  for  the 
goods,  the  reply  was  not  to  use  paint  or  varnish,  but 
to  clean  it  occasionally  with  warm  water. 

As  the  manufacturer’s  advice  and  yours  do  not 
agree,  will  you  please  look  up  the  matter  and  advise 
your  readers? 

Answer:  We  will  not  argue  the  matter  with  your 
manufacturer  of  linoleum  floor  cloth  as  to  how  it 
should  be  cleaned  and  preserved,  but  will  simply 
point  out  to  any  one  having  an  idea,  what  material 
the  cloth  is  composed  of  to  judge  for  themselves  as 
to  what  will  best  prolong  the  life  of  linoleum. 

It  must  be  well  known  that  the  material  is  com- 
posed of  a certain  kind  of  cloth,  cork  and  linseed  oil, 
either  plain  or  painted  in  various  designs,  then  dried 
by  heat  in  some  way  or  another.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  warm  water  will  not  clean  it  sufficiently  under 
certain  conditions,  and  if  soap,  soap  powders  or  am- 
monia are  used,  the  life  of  the  cloth  will  suffer  by 
becoming  brittle.  Therefore,  a liquid  floor  wax,  act- 
ing as  a cleanser  and  polish  at  the  same  time,  will 
remove  the  dirt  and  impart  new  life  to  the  cloth.  So 
will  a mixture  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  turpentine, 
neither  of  which  contains  gum,  as  does  a varnish. 
The  same  things  will  revive  paint  or  varnish,  while 
scap  and  water  or  ammonia  and  water  will  destroy 
paint  or  varnish.  We  have  never  yet  found  warm 
water  alone  to  remove  soot  or  dirt  from  any  painted 
or  varnished  surface.  The  party  supplying  you  with 
linoleum  most  likely  knows  best  why  he  does  not 
recommend  anything  but  warm  water. 


Marbleized  Slate  Mantels  Mottling  Under  Heat. 

F.  J.  H.,  Maine,  writes: — Can  you  give  me,  or 
direct  me,  where  to  get  information  as  to  the  prob- 
able cause  of  the  finish  on  marbleized  slate  mantels 
going  wrong  during  the  past  summer  after  being  in 
apparent  excellent  condition  for  rnanv  venrs?  The 
mantels  in  question  are  on  either  side  of  a chimney, 
but  in  separate  rooms  heated  by  one  and  the  same 
chimney.  The  house  was  closed  up  for  most  of  the 
past  summer  and  the  atmosphere  was  damp.  On 
starting  fires,  this  fall,  in  fireplace,  the  mantels  be- 
came mottled  like  mildew  on  paint.  Where  fire  was 
most  frequently  used,  the  mottling  has  disappeared 
somewhat,  but  the  other  mantel  looks  very  bad.  Is 
there  anything  that  can  be  done  without  having 
the  mantels  taken  down  and  sent  to  the  makers  of 
marbleized  slate? 

Answer:  We  believe  the  trouble  is  due  to  damp- 
ness on  the  back  of  the  mantels,  the  sudden  heating 
up  causing  the  mosture  to  sweat  through,  thus  form- 
ing more  or  less  minute  blisters  of  the  paint  with 


which  the  mantels  are  finished.  The  mantels  being 
in  use  for  a long  time,  the  life  of  the  finish  has  nat- 
urally gone,  to  some  extent,  and,  therefore,  there  is 
no  chance  for  it  to  expand,  which  would  be  the  case 
if  it  were  still  elastic.  When  moisture  is  driven  off 
by  heat  it  must  have  an  outlet  somewhere,  and  in 
this  case,  while  it  would  sweat  through  the  slate,  it 
was  also  bound  to  lift  the  paint  that  had  become 
infirm  through  long  exposure  to  heat. 

There  is  no  other  remedy  but  to  remove  all  of  the 
old  finish  by  means  of  a quick  paint  and  varnish  re- 
mover, cleaning  the  slate  as  per  directions,  and  re- 
finishing with  a baking  enamel  of  the  color  desired, 
but  heat  must  be  shut  off  entirely  while  the  work  is 
being  done  and  only  used  moderately  after  the  appli- 
cation of  each  coat  until  the  final  finish  has  been 
baked  on. 

If  this  information  is  unsatisfactory,  consult  some 
of  the  slate  manufacturers  of  Bangor,  Me.,  the  home 
of  this  particular  trade. 


Is  Raw  Linseed  Oil  or  Boiled  Linseed  Oil  Prefer- 
able for  Mixing  with  White  Lead? 

W.  B.,  Georgia,  would  like  to  have  our  opinion 
as  to  whether  raw  linseed  oil  or  boiled  linseed  oil  is 
best  for  mixing  with  white' lead  for  exterior  work,  on 
yellow  pine  weather  boarding,  and  also  for  painting 
porch  floors,  old  or  new  work.  One  of  his  custom- 
ers, some  thirty  days  since,  purchased  from  him  some 
pure  white  lead  and  pure  linseed  oil  for  work  of  this 
nature,  and  now  complains  that  the  paint  has  not 
dried  thoroughly,  being  still  tackv  in  both  r>Hces. 
and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  oil  is  to  blame. 
Says  that  he  has  sold  a great  many  barrels  of 
this  oil  within  the  last  five  years,  and  this  is  the 
first  complaint  he  has  had. 

Answer:  From  an  experience  of  over  thirty  years 
in  results  obtained  from  time  to  time  in  painting  ex- 
posed surfaces  of  yellow  pine,  we  are  satisfied  that 
pure  white  lead,  when  used  for  priming  or  first 
coating  yellow  pine  is  best  when  thinned  with  pure 
raw  linseed  oil,  while  it  does  not  make  a great  deal 
of  difference  for  second  or  finishing  coats  whether 
raw  or  boiled  oil  is  used.  But  when  boiled  oil  is 
used,  care  should  be  exercised  as  to  the  brand  of  the 
boiled  article,  and  kettle  boiled  oil  is  to  be  preferred. 
When  raw  oil  is  used  for  thinning  white  lead  for 
priming  or  first  coating  raw  vellow  pine,  a moderate 
portion  of  turpentine  should  be  used  for  penetration, 
one-half  pint  not  being  too  much  for  a gallon  of  oil. 
And  at  least  one-quarter  pint  of  a first  class  drier  will 
also  assist  in  making  the  paint  drv  in  reasonable 
time.  These  additions  should  be  doubled  wV>en  dip 
lumber  is  not  well  seasoned  or  very  sappv:  The 
first  coat  must  be  well  rubbed  in  and  permitted  to 
dry  hard  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  tacki- 
ness. 


Dissolving  Paint  Skins  in  Caustic  Lye. 

E.  L.,  New  Tersev.,  writes: — Please  let  me  know 
what  was  wrong  with  a solution  of  lye  for  dissolv- 
ing paint  skins.  I used  two  pounds  caustic  soda, 
five  pounds  unslaked  lime  and  fifteen  gallons  of 
water  and,  when  I tried  to  boil  the  skins  with  lin- 
seed oil,  all  got  hard  as  a rock. 

Answer:  Your  method  of  dissolving  paint  skins 
is  entirely  wrong.  You  can  soften  the  oldest  and 
hardest  paint  skins  by  chopping  them  up  in  small 
pieces  and  boiling  them  in  a kettle,  with  raw  linseed 
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oil,  stirring  the  mass  until  all  the  skin  has  dissolved, 
but  you  cannot  cut  the  skins  first  with  lye  and 
then  boil  them,  because  the  lye  will  saponify  the 
raw  linseed  oil  and  thus  make  the  material  hard, 
just  as  you  say.  The  best  way  is  to  soften  the 
skins  by  boiling  them  as  stated,  in  a kettlen  with 
raw  linseed  oil,  then  pass  the  resulting  mass 
through  a power  or  hand  mill,  reduce  it  with  drier, 
turpentine  or  benzine,  strain  and  use  it  for  rough 
barn  or  fence  work,  but  never  for  priming  on  good 
work,  as  it  will  tend  to  peeling  or  scaling.  We 
have  seen  advices  from  writers  recommending 
caustic  lye  solution  for  dissolving  paint  skins,  but 
unless  the  lye  can  be  eliminated  afterwards,  it  is 
quite  a risky  thing  to  use  the  skins  as  a paint,  more 
especially  for  priming  raw  wood.  When  boiling 
paint  skins  that  contain  carbonate  of  lime  (whit- 
ing) and  rosin  in  large  proportions,  the  resulting 
material  will  invariably  turn  hard,  even  when  boiled 
with  a good  percentage  of  linseed  oil.  At  any  rate, 
when  linseed  oil  is  at  its  present  high  cost,  it  does 
not  pay  to  use  it  for  softening  paint  skins.  The 
cost  of  linseed  oil  cuts  a decided  figure  in  this  con- 
nection. The  better  way  to  utilize  paint  or  oil  skins 
in  a paint  shop  is  to  throw  away  the  hard  scrap- 
ings from  pots  and  keep  the  soft  remnants  in  a 
container,  running  this  material  through  a hand 
mill  and  strainer,  utilizing  the  resulting  paint  for 
rough  work. 


Papering  a Corner. 

L.  S.  E.,  Massachusetts,  asks  how  to  paper  the 
corner  B,  in  a bay  window  and  hew  to  make  the 
joint  at  the  point  A,  using  a heavy  paper  with 
no  figure,  such  as  oatmeal,  and  with  butted  joints. 
He  asks  which  is  the  proper  way  to  turn  the 
corner. 

Answer:  In  the  absence  of  measurements,  we 

will  assume  that  the  spaces  indicated  are  not  over 
and  above  the  width  of  a roll  of  paper,  and  will 
give  instructions  accordingly.  First,  we  always 
hang  our  paper  from  the  light  toward  the  dark 
part  of  the  room,  and  taking  the  left  hand  corner 
of  the  bay  window,  and  holding  our  paper  prelim- 


inary to  hanging  it,  we  make  our  joint  in  the  angle 
marked  C,  which  I will  assume  is  exactly  along- 
side of  the  window,  and  assuming  that  the  space 
between  the  angle  and  the  corner  marked  B is 
about  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half,  we  turn  our 
breadth  of  paper  around  this  corner,  which  will 
make  the  joint  for  the  next  breadth  of  paper  come 
at  point  marked  A.  This  is  the  only  proper  way 
of  turning  any  kind  of  paper  around  a corner.  In 
other  words,  it  would  be  a mistake  to  attempt  to 
make  a joint  at  that  point  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

Very  rarely  is  a corner  perfectly  plumb  or  per- 
pendicular, and  where  the  attempt  is  made  to 
make  a joint,  the  inaccuracy  of  the  line  compels 
the  paperhanger  to  make  a lap,  and  a lap  will  not 
only  be  unsightly,  but  will  undoubtedly  peel  up 
because  of  its  liability  to  being  constantly  rubbed 
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or  abraded.  Wherever  this  is  a glaring  defect  in 
the  construction  of  this  particular  corner,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  start  from  A to  the  plumb  line  and 
turn  the  paper  around  toward  C.  By  following 
this  method,  which  is  contrary  to  the  usual  way 
of  starting,  the  following  breadths  of  paper,  par- 
ticularly if  the  wall  is  a large  one,  will  conse- 
quently be  straight,  and  any  defect  that  may  occur 
on  the  smal  wall  from  B to  C would  not  be  so 
liable  to  detection,  as  it  would  from  A to  D,  where 
several  breadths  of  paper  would  have  to  be  hung. 
Of  course  the  same  method  would  be  followed 
on  the  opposite  corner  of  the  bay  window.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  cases  of  this  kind,  as  in  many  other 
cases  which  are  liable  to  turn  up  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  practical  and  careful  workman,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  depart  from  hard  and  fast  rules  in 
order  to  obtain  satisfactor  results. — Robert  N. 
Hunter. 


Mixing  Lead  for  Velvet  Gloss  on  Ceiling. 

L.  S.  E.,  Massachusetts,  asks: — “Please  tell  the 
proportion  of  oil  and  turpentine  to  mix  with  lead 
to  have  it  dry  with  a dull  velvet  gloss  for  ceilings.” 
Answer:  In  the  ifirst  place,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  lay  down  the  absolute  formula.  The  differences 
in  the  various  brands  of  white  lead  and  oil  make 
this  impossible,  but  for  your  benefit  I will  de- 
scribe my  own  method.  The  proportion  of  oil  and 
turpentine  to  obtain  a dull  velvet  gloss  with  the 
materials  which  I use  is  one-quarter  oil  and  three- 
quarters  turpentine,  with  about  a gill  of  damar 
varnish.  I,  however,  always  test  out  the  mixture 
by  painting  a small  section  of  paneling  or  wall  and 
allow  the  same  to  set  overnight  before  proceeding 
with  the  work  in  hand. — Robert  N.  Hunter. 


Lining,  Striping  and  Laying  Leaf. 

M.  S.,  Masachusetts,  would  like  to  be  informed 
as  to  the  methods  used  in  lining  and  striping  in 
various  widths,  as  well  as  the  edging  of  fine  lines, 
as  is  used  in  panel  work  on  piaster  ceilings,  walls, 
etc.,  in  colors,  and  tools  or  brushes  used  in  this 
work.  Also  the  laying  of  gold  or  silver  leaf  on  ceil- 
ings of  passenger  cars  and  what  grade  of  silver  or 
gold  leaf  and  what  tools  are  required. 

Answer:  We  are  afraid  that  we  cannot  give 

you  any  practical  idea  as  to  the  practice  of  doing 
the  work  properly,  because  it  requires  experience 
that  cannot  be  acquired  from  a mere  description, 
but  needs  a good  deal  of  practice.  For  instance, 
we  cannot  give  you  any  rule  for  mixing  your  col- 
ors for  striping,  as  nearly  every  color  requires  to 
be  mixed  according  to  the  surface  the  stripe  is  to 
be  applied  to.  The  lining  pencils  also  need  to  be 
selected  to  suit  the  width  of  stripe. 

Laying  gold  or  silver  leaf  on  ceilings  of  cars  is 
another  class  of  work  that  cannot  be  learned  in  a 
day,  and  we  suggest  that  you  purchase  a copy  of 
Practical  Gilding,  Bronzing  and  Lacquering,  an 
English  handbook,  which  goes  into  the  subject 
very  thoroughly.  The  price  of  this  book  is  $1.25. 
and  it  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  by  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine  on  receipt  of  a money  order  for  that 
amount.  We  may  say  that  striping  in  gold  or 
aluminum  (silver  is  practically  never  used,  since  it 
tarnishes  readily,  while  aluminum  remains  bright! 
the  general  practice  is  to  use  the  gilding  wheel  and 
ribbon  gold,  which  comes  in  rolls  of  varying  widths 
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from  one-eighth  inch  up.  The  leaf  gold  is  wound 
between  thin,  tough  paper,  a single  roll  containing 
about  sixty-five  feet,  and  the  leaf  is  applied  by  run- 
ning the  gilding  wheel  along  a straight  edge,  the 
metal  adhering  to  the  tacky  line  of  gold  size,  while 
the  paper  falls  away  to  one  side.  By  this  means 
gold  striping  is  done  very  rapidly  and  without 
waste  of  material. 


Heat  Conductivity  of  Red  Lead  Paint. 

O.  S.,  California,  desires  information  as  to  the 
relative  heat  conductivity  of  red  lead  paints  and 
other  paints.  He  states  that  in  a large  drying  kiln 
the  steam  coils  are  coated  with  red  lead  paint.  The 
owner  of  the  kiln  believes  that  if  the  coils  were 
painted  with  a different  paint  or  aluminum  bronze 
a greater  amount  of  heat  would  be  transmitted. 
The  correspondent  would  be  pleased  to  have  any  in- 
formation regarding  the  degrees  of  heat  conductiv- 
ity of  various  paint  materials. 

Answer:  We  sugest  that  you  coat  a piece  of 

steampipe  with  various  paints,  allowing  these  to 
dry  hard,  then  run  steam  through  this  pipe  on 
which  three  or  four  spaces  of  similar  length  have 
been  coated.  By  inserting  a thermometer  into  a 
block  of  hard  wood  that  has  been  hollowed  out  to 
fit  snugly  on  top  of  the  pipe,  but  so  that  the  ther- 
mometer does  not  touch  the  pipe,  timing  the  dura- 
tion of  the  test  and  repeating  it  on  each  separate 
coating,  the  degree  of  heat  thus  ascertained  should 
determine  the  value  of  each  paint. 

A series  of  experiments  carried  out  in  1909  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  by  John  P.  Allen,  professor 
of  mechanical  engineering,  demonstrated  that  the 
nature  and  color  of  the  paint  applied  to  radiating 
surfaces  exert  a material  influence  on  their  heating- 
efficiency.  It  was  also  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  this  influence  is  confined  exclusively  to  the 
final  coat,  irrespective  of  the  number  or  nature  of 
the  underlying  coats.  The  result  of  these  tests 
shows  that  metallic  bronzes  materially  reduce  the 
radiation  of  heat  while  the  best  results  are  obtained 
from  an  enamel  paint  having  a gloss  surface.  The 
best  results  were  obtained  from  terra  cotta  enamel, 
snow  white  enamel,  zinc  white  paint,  terra  cotta 
paint  and  light  green  (zinc)  paint.  Bronze  green 
enamel  and  maroon  enamel  were  almost  as  efficient. 
One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  heating  plants 
is  now  regularly  enameling  all  radiators  not  spe- 
cially specified  to  the  contrary. 

In  a paper  read  before  the  American  Societv  of 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers,  Professor 
Allen  said : — 

“The  painting  of  radiators  may  materially  affect 
the  transmission  of  heat.  A series  of  experiments 
was  conducted  to  determine  the  effect  of  painting. 
Two  cast  iron  rectangles  were  used : one  was 
painted  and  the  other  left  unpainted  so  that  the 
painted  radiator  was  always  compared  with  the 
same  unpainted  radiator.  The  results  of  these  tests 
were  very  interesting.  The  radiators  we're  first 
tested  both  unpainted  and  the  condensation  in  the 
two  was  practically  alike.  One  radiator  was  then 
painted  with  two  coats  of  copper  bronze  and  it  was 
found  that  the  heat  transmission  was  reduced  24 
per  cent,  from  the  original  cast  iron.  Two  coats  of 
copper  bronze  were  then  placed  upon  a radiator 
and  the  heat  transmission  was  reduced  25  per  cent. 
Two  coats  of  terra  cotta  enamel  were  then  placed 
over  the  four  previous  coats  and  the  heat  transmis- 


sion was  3 per  cent,  better  than  the  original  cast 
iron  unpainted.  This  was  repeated  for  fourteen 
coats,  the  last  two  coats  being  aluminum  bronze. 
The  transmission  then  showed  a reduction  of  27 
per  cent,  and  additional  tests  were  conducted  with 
various  enamels,  japan,  lead  paint  and  zinc  paint.” 

After  giving  the  results  of  his  tests  in  tabulated 
form,  he  said : — 

“In  general  the  table  shows  that  aluminum,  cop- 
1 er  and  metal  pigments  in  the  bronzes  reduce  the 
heat  transmission.  This  is  probably  largely  due  to 
the  composition  of  the  bronze  and  partly  to  the 
vehicle  which  contain  this  pigment.  Enamel,  lead 
paints  and  zinc  paints  almost  all  show  no  loss  in 
heat  transmission.  The  experiments  show  that  the 
effect  is  largely  surface  effect  and  not  conduction 
effect.  The  results  show  that  the  loss  of  heat  from 
radiators  depends  largely  upon  the  surface  effect 
and  to  a very  small  extent  upon  the  conduction  of 
heat  through  the  metals.” 

The  complete  tabulation  of  the  results  of  these 
experiments  was  printed  in  Circular  No.  7,  issued 
by  the  Educational  Bureau  of  the  Paint  Manufac- 
turers’ Association,  which  you  can  probably  obtain 
by  addressing  the  secretary,  636  the  Bourse,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Cause  of  Interior  Wall  Finish  Cracking. 

F.  M.  M.,  Nevada,  writes: — I am  up  against  a 
serious  proposition  and  should  like  to  have  your 
opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  it. 

1 iust  finished  decorating  the  interior  of  a church. 
First  puttied  up  all  the  cracks,  then  applied  a good 
coat  of  flat  washable  finish  over  which  I gave  a 
coat  of  size  and  the  walls  looked  perfect.  On  top 
of  this  I put  two  coats  of  lead,  made  up  to  produce 
an  eggshell  gloss  finish.  Now  I find  the  surface 
cracked  all  over  with  what  I would  call  feathered 
appearance,  not  very  prominent,  but  showing  up 
badly  on  close  inspection.  What  do  you  say  is  the 
cause  of  the  trouble? 

Answer:  The  chief  reason  for  your  trouble  is  in 
the  size,  which  no  matter  whether  it  was  a glue  size 
or  a varnish  size,  should  not  have  been  applied  on 
top  of  the  flat  wall  finish,  but  directly  on  the  plas- 
tered walls.  If  it  was  a glue  size  it  should  have 
been  applied  on  the  plaster  direct,  or  in  order  to 
save  a coat  of  white  lead  after  the  first  coat  of 
white  lead.  If  a varnish  size,  it  should  have  been 
used  on  the  plaster  direct  only.  So  long  as  you 
used  flat  wall  paint  as  a first  or  priming  coat  on 
plaster  walls,  a size  was  not  required. 

The  proper  way  would  have  been  to  size  the  walls 
after  cutting  out  the  cracks,  and  then  when  the 
size  was  dry  and  hard,  apply  either  two  or  three 
coats  of  eggshell  finish  of  lead,  oil  and  varnish  with 
turpentine  for  thinner,  or  to  finish  the  walls  in  at 
(least  two  coats  of  flat  wall  finish,  mixed  with 
enough  pale  varnish  to  produce  the  eggshell  effect. 
The  trouble  of  showing  the  fissured  cracks  is  due 
to  a poor  foundation  in  building  up  the  coats  most 
likely  in  the  applying  of  the  size  over  the  first  or 
priming  coat. 


Preparing  Floors  With  Wax  for  Dancing. 

D.  T.,  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  writes: — Will  you 
kindly  furnish  me  a formula  for  a dancing  floor  wax, 
also  tell  me  how  to  prepare  a floor  for  dancing. 
Have  used  candle  wax  with  some  success,  but  the 
last  time  it  stuck  to  the  floor  in  lumps.  The  floor 
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had  been  washed  the  same  day,  so  I think  it  was 
because  the  floor  was  still  moist  it  caused  the  wax 
to  act  the  way  it  did. 

Answer:  Here,  in  the  United  States,  dancing 

floors  are  first  prepared  by  waxing  the  raw  wood 
of  which  the  floors  are  composed  by  applying  paste 
floor  wax,  without  any  previous  preparation,  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  on  the  package,  which 
usually  recommend  to  thin  the  wax  with  some 
turpentine  and  to  apply  it  with  a suitable  brush  and 
permitted  to  set,  when  a weighted  floor  brush  is 
used  for  polishing.  Two  coats  of  wax  will  fill  any 
floor,  no  matter  what  the  nature  of  the  lumber  may 
be.  As  dancing  wears  a waxed  floor  considerably, 
the  floors  of  dancing  halls  must  be  renewed  fre- 


quently. It  has  been  found  best  to  use  powdered 
floor  wax,  which  is  sprinkled  over  the  floor,  and 
this  wax  is  prepared  as  follows: — Melt  as  much 
paraffin  wax  of  the  highest  melting  point  that  you 
can  obtain,  as  will  be  taken  up  in  the  required  por- 
tion of  62  degrees  benzine  to  make  a liquid  similar 
to  thin  varnish,  and  before  it  has  time  to  cool  stir 
into  this  liquid  enough  talcum  powder  to  make  a 
stout  paste.  Put  this  paste  through  coarse  wire 
sieve  to  break  up  any  lumps  that  may  have  formed 
and  put  it  on  trays  and  let  the  benzine  evaporate. 
The  dry  cakes  thus  formed  are  powdered  and  put 
into  tin  cans  with  perforated  covers  and  the  pow- 
der is  sprinkled  over  the  floor  just  before  it  is  re- 
quired for  dancing. 


Law  Points  for  Painters  and  Dealers 


Employe  as  Independent  Contractor. 

ONE  who  departed  from  his  regular  employ- 
ment by  a firm  at  daily  wages  to  take  a 
sub-contract  from  the  firm  for  work  on  a 
roof  at  a fixed  price  per  square  yard,  ceased  to  be 
an  ordinary  employe  for  the  time  being,  and  be- 
came an  independent  contractor,  so  that,  on  his 
being  fatally  injured  through  fall  of  a scaffold,  un- 
der his  own  control,  his  widow  was  not  entitled  to 
an  award  against  the  firm  under  the  Michigan 
Workmen’s  Compensation  act.  (Michigan  Su- 
preme Court,  Perham  vs.  American  Roofing  Com- 
pany, 159  Northwestern  Reporter,  140.) 


New  York  Scaffold  Law  Applied. 

THE  New  [York  labor  law,  as  amended  in 
1911,  contains  the  following  provision: — 
“Scaffolding  or  staging  swung  or  sus- 
pended from  an  overhead  support,  or  erected  with 
stationary  supports,  more  than  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground  or  floor,  excepting  a scaffolding 
wholly  within  the  interior  of  a building  and  which 
covers  the  entire  floor  space  of  any  room  therein, 
shall  have  a safety  rail  of  suitable  material,  prop- 
erly bolted,  secured  and  braced,”  etc. 

Plaintiff  had  worked  for  defendant  as  a painter 
on  the  outside  wall  of  one  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Sea  View  Hospital  on  Staten  Island.  A scaffold, 
about  twenty  or  twenty-ifive  feet  long,  was  swung 
from  the  top  of  the  building  by  blocks  and  tackle 
so  that  plaintiff  and  his  co-worker  could  lower 
themselves  along  the  wall  as  they  worked  down- 
ward, sandpapering  iron  work  and  scraping  away 
concrete  spots.  When  the  scaffold  had  been 
lowered  from  a height  of  nearly  seventy  feet  to 
a level  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  ground, 
plaintiff  fell  off,  sustaining  severe  injuries,  to  re- 
cover damages  for  which  he  brought  suit,  claiming 
that  the  injury  was  due  to  the  defendant  emi- 
ployer’s  failure  to  equip  the  scaffold  with  a safety 
rail,  as  required  by  the  statute  above  quoted.  De- 
fendant claimed  that  the  statute  did  not  apply,  be- 
cause the  scaffold  was  less  than  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  but  the  Ap- 
pellate Division  of  the  New  Y'ork  Supreme  Court 
holds  otherwise,  saying: — 

“Had  this  scaffold,  hanging  from  an  anchorage 
to  this  high  cornice,  been  always  maintained  less 


than  twenty  feet  from  the  ground,  another  ques- 
tion would  be  presented.  But  a swinging  scaf- 
fold suspended  at  various  levels,  rising  from  the 
ground  up  to  nearly  seventy  feet,  must  be  within 
the  compass  of  the  statute.  The  object  of  the 
safety  rail  is  to  enable  the  workman  to  keep  his 
balance  so  that  when  absorbed  in  his  work  he  will 
not  fall  through  inattention,  or  by  the  force  of  the 
wind.  The  courts  bv  construction  should  not  nar- 
row the  scope  of  such  a needed  protection.  * * * 
Even  without  a special  guard-rail  enactment,  it 
has  been  held  that  a scaffold  swinging  eighteen 
feet  from  the  ground  unprovided  with  a safety  rail 
is  an  unsafe  place.”  (Cooke  vs.  Maxwell,  160  New 
York  Supplement,  986.) 


“Take  a Little  More  Time  and  Have  Things 
Right.” 

UNDER  claims  made  by  journeymen  paint- 
ers for  injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of 
their  employment,  it  often  appears  that 
the  real  cause  of  the  accident  was  the  injured 
man’s  own  negligence,  and  that  charge  of  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  employer  in  claimed  /fail- 
ure to  provide  a reasonably  safe  ladder  or  scaf- 
fold was  first  conceived  in  a strained  effort  to  make 
the  employer  bear  the  brunt  of  the  employe’s  own 
fault. 

Illustrating  a common  type  of  accident,  the  Oc- 
tober1 issue  of  The  Travelers’  Standard,  a little 
magazine  issued  by  an  accident  insurance  com- 
pany, which  seeks  to  minimize  industrial  accidents, 
albeit  the  object  may  really  be  to  minimize  losses 
under  liability  insurance  policies,  contains  a two- 
page  “before  and  after”  picture  of  a painter  who  is 
shown  in  the  first  illustration  standing  on  a short 
ladder,  which  in  turn  is  resting  on  a ramshackle 
soap  box.  He  is  also  incautiously  grasping  his 
paint  bucket  in  the  left  hand  while  painting  about 
the  eaves  of  a house.  The  next  picture  shows  the 
ladder  and  workman  falling,  owing  to  a leg  of  the 
ladder  breaking  through  the  defective  soap  box. 
Although  I am  personally  of  the  opinion  that  this 
particular  painter  was  very  simple  in  placing  his 
ladder  on  so  obviously  defective  a box,  the  illus- 
tration should  afford  a valuable  warning  against 
the  danger  of  placing  ladders  without  a secure 
base. 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


Railway  Equipment  Painting 


Getting  the  Maximum  Good  from  the  Use  of  Ma- 
terials. 

IN  these  days  it  is  difficult  enough,  as  we  all 
know,  to  get  the  best  grade  of  paint  shop  sup- 
plies delivered  for  use  ; the  tendency  of  the 
purchasing  department  being  in  the  direction  of 
buying  from  a large  number  of  makers,  under  the 
apparent  assumption  that  in  this  way  better  quo- 
tations may  be  had.  The  result  of  this  practice  is 
that  many  master  painters  are  today  using,  for  ex- 
ample, not  less  than  a half  dozen  different  makes 
of  finishing  varnish.  The  disadvantages  of  this 
practice  is  at  once  apparent  to  the  practical  man. 
It  is  no  small  matter  to  keep  a record  of  these  dif- 
ferent makes  of  varnish  as  they  find  a place  upon 
the  car,  and  where  the  volume  going  through  is 
large  and  some  of  the  makes  become  exhausted, 
making  it  necesary,  perhaps,  to  place  one  make  on 
for  ffirst  coat  and  another  make  for  the  second  coat 
and  perhaps  still  another  make  for  third  coat,  the 
job  of  keeping  tabs  on  the  wear  of  the  different 
makes  crawls  up  into  the  class  of  miraculous  per- 
formances. How  to  get  the  greatest  wear  out  of 
all  this  miscellaneous  assortment  of-  supplies  is  a 
problem  big  with  possibilities  and  also  big  with 
many  difficulties.  What  has  been  said  with  re- 
spect to  varnishes  may  also,  with  equal  emphasis, 
be  said  of  colors  and  other  mediums,  the  differ- 
entiating fact  being  that  varnish,  the  last  thing  on 
the  car  and  the  main  protector  of  all  that  lies  be- 
neath embraced  in  the  paint  fabric,  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive medium  and,  if  anything,  costs  most  to 
place  it  on  the  surface.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  discourag- 
ing to  have  to  use  a material  that  shows  its  in- 
feriority in  manifold  ways  before  it  is  put  to  the 
test  of  actual  wear  upon  the  surface,  but  when 
there  is  no  other  way  in  sight  the  only  move  to 
make,  it  seems  to  us,  is  with  the  determination  to 
get  all  the  virtue  out  of  the  material  that  it  con- 
tains ; and  it  is  an  entirely  worthless  article  that 
has  not  some  virtue,  some  small  redeeming  trait. 
Why  not,  then,  try  to  develop  through  the  me- 
dium of  fine  mixing  and  preparation  and  clever  ap- 
plication, the  very  best  that  is  in  the  color  or  other 
material  ? All  these  thoroughgoing  methods  of 
preparation  and  handling  and  giving  the  material 
the  advantages  of  good  drying  conditions,  ample 
varnish  protection,  etc.,  contribute  to  the  best  pos- 
sible results  with  only  an  average  material,  or  one 
perhaps  not  quite  up  to  the  average.  Right  han- 
dling, and  a superior  way  of  application  will  do 
much  in  this  matter. 


Car  Cleaning  Processes  and  the  Wear  of  Varnish. 

WHEN  the  abuse  of  the  finish  through  the  car 
cleaning  processes  applied  to  it  on  many 
roads  is  taken  into  account,  the  real  win- 
der is  that  we  have  the  durability  of  that  finish,  one 
car  with  another,  to  report.  Very  few  roads,  com- 
partively  speaking,  practice  anything  like  systematic 
exterior  car  cleaning,  and,  even  when  this  is  done, 
there  are  often  so  many  kinds  of  cleaners  and  reno- 
vating mediums  employed  that  nothing  like  uniform 
action  of  such  materials  is  obtained,  with  the  result 


that  the  finish  is  subjected  to  a rabid  form  of  wear 
and  tear,  against  which  only  a cast  iron  fabric  might 
prevail.  The  average  car  exterior  finish  is  composed 
of  but  two  coats  of  finishing  varnish,  perhaps,  rather 
quickly  applied,  and  when  you  come  to  pit  this  film 
against  the  erosive  effects  of  various  mixtures,  quite 
as  variously  compounded  and  put  on  and  rubbed  with 
all  the  “elbow  grease”  which  the  laborer  is  able  to 
command,  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  finish,  in  the 
long  run,  has  but  little  chance  for  its  life.  It  is  a 
marvel,  fairly,  that  in  the  face  of  the  treatment  im- 
posed upon  it,  the  varnish  continues  to  shine  bravely 
on  for  a period  which  would  practically  wipe  any 
other  material  off  the  surface  slick  and  clean.  With 
this  record  in  its  favor  the  question  naturally  arises, 
what  might  be  expected  of  the  varnish  in  the  way  of 
wear  and  good  manners  if  it  were  treated  in  a fash- 
ion to  promote  to  the  highest  degree  the  life  and 
lustre  and  the  capacity  for  service,  which  the  maker 
of  it  has  endowed  it  with?  In  many  cases  the  car 
is  left  out  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  service  until 
the  finish  is  coated  with  a glaze  of  road  accumula- 
tions, embracing  smoke,  dust,  grease  and  gas  that 
invites  a scouring  alike  fatal  to  the  lustre  and  the 
durability  of  the  varnish.  A good  round  sum  has 
been  expended  to  produce  this  finish*  why  not  take 
the  precaution  to  promote  the  life  of  it  by  a system 
of  care-taking  which  will  conserve  its  resources? 
Letting  it  shift  for  itself  until  hard  erosive  work 
must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  clean  it  is  one  of  the 
direct  ways  of  destroying  its  value  as  a protective 
material.  There  is  no  question  but  what,  with  a 
better  system  of  care-taking  of  the  finish,  a saving 
might  be  effected  which  would  change  the  expense 
account  charged  up  to  the  car  painting  department 
to  a credit  item  of  substantial  prooortions.  Var- 
nish is  at  once  the  most  delicate  and  the  most  durable 
medium  known.  Its  mission  is  deserving  of  juster 
recognition. 


Ornamental  Features  of  Locomotive  Painting. 

FROM  a lofty  estate  of  elaborate  decoration, 
the  painting  of  the  locomotive  has  steadily 
degenerated  to  the  level  of  putting  on  black 
paint  and  a shimmer  of  varnish.  It  has,  to  be  sure, 
been  a long  and  gradual  descent:  so  gradual,  in 
fact,  that  its  ablest  defenders  have  scarcely  been 
able  to  define  the  changes  through  which  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  ornamental  features  has  been 
wrought.  It  was  a sorry  day,  after  all,  when  the 
total  eclipse  of  the  decorative  feature  came  to  pass, 
for  in  contrast  to  the  beautifully  painted  and  dec- 
orated locomotive  of  thirty  or  more  years  ago. 
the  black  Samson  of  today,  from  the  standpoint  of 
appearances,  presents  a pitiful  spectacle.  Its  ton- 
nage haul  has  been  many  times  increased,  it  must 
be  confessed,  but  its  advertising  capacity  has  van- 
ished in  a cloud  of  its  soft  coal  smoke.  Isn’t  there 
a happy  medium  between  these  two  extremes 
which  the  painter  may  be  allowed  to  reach  and, 
with  his  instincts  and  ability  for  decorative  effects, 
bridge  over,  so  that  in  this  latter  day  we  may  have 
some  of  the  old-time  ornamental  features,  minus 
their  spectacular  effects?  What  say  you,  Messrs. 
Little,  Kahler,  Buchannan,  Gibbons.  Dane  and 
other  members  of  a brave  company? 
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Paint  Trade  Associations  Directory 

Showing  Dates  of  Coming  Conventions 


International  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — President,  William  J.  Albrecht,  2344  Cherry 
street,  Toledo,  Ohio;  secretary,  A.  H.  McGhan,  Southern 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Convention,  Hotel  Taft,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  February  13-16,  1917. 

National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association: — President, 
Howard  ,Elting,  716  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.; 
secretary,  George  V.  Horgan,  100  William  street,  New  York. 
Convention,  Chicago,  1917. 

National  Association  of  Paint  Jobbers: — President,  B.  C. 
Currier,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  secretary,  E.  R.  Drake,  212  West 
Washington  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Paint  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States:  — 
President,  S.  L.  Sulzberger,  Chicago,  111.;  secretary,  George 
B.  Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wall  Paper  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United 
States: — President,  Henry  Burn,  New  York;  secretary, 
Fred  B.  Dindsay,  49  Liberty  street,  New  York. 

National  Varnish  Manufacturers’  Association: — Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Lord,  Boston,  Mass.;  secretary,  George  B. 
Heckel,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters’  Association:  — 
President,  John  F.  Gearhart,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Al- 
toona, Pa.;  secretary,  A.  P.  Dane,  Reading,  Mass.  Con- 
vention, Chicago,  111.,  September  11,  12,  13,  14,  1917. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters’  Association:  — 
President,  Fred  C.  Rieboldt,  C.,  M.  & St.  P.  Ry.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.;  secretary,  F.  W.  Hager,  The  Denver  Road,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas.  Convention,  Chicago,  October  16,  17  and 
18,  1917. 


Colorado  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Arthur  P.  O’Connor,  306  Mining 
Exchange  Building,  Denver,  Colo..  Convention,  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  1917. 

Connecticut  State  Society  Master  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors:— Secretary,  O.  V.  Marsh,  7 Ford  place,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Indiana  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  G.  McNeal,  3012  Central  avenue, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  Convention,  Westcott  Hotel,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  January  16,  17,  18  and  19,  1917. 

Illinois  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  E.  J.  Bush,  236  South  Jefferson 
street,  Peoria,  111. 

Iowa  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:—Secretary,  Paul  T.  Presley,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


Massachusetts  State  Society  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Alexander  Peters,  477  Tremont 
street,  Boston,  Mass.  Convention,  Horticultural  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, January  9,  1917. 

Michigan  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators:- — Secretary,  Paul  N.  Winterich,  750  Grand 
River  avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Missouri  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  P.  S.  Porter,  314  Pearl  street, 
Springfield,  Mo.  Convention,  Joplin,  Mo.,  August,  1917. 

New  York  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Carl  Goeddertz,  37  South  Fitzhugh 
street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Convention,  Powers  Hotel,  Roches- 
ter, January  16,  17,  18  and  19,  1917. 

New  Jersey  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators:— Secretary,  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  348  South  Eleventh 
street,  Newark,  N.  J.  Open  Executive  Board  meeting, 
Achtel-Stetter’s,  Broad  street,  Newark,  December  13. 

Pennsylvania  State  Association  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators: — Secretary,  Thomas  Lane,  316  Gross 
street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Convention,  Hotel  Adelphia,  Phila- 
delphia, January  9-11,  1917. 

Ohio  State  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors:— -Secretary,  Joel  Kennedy,  426  Reading  road,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Wisconsin  State  Association  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators: — Secretary,  Leonard  Forester,  59  Thirty-sec- 
ond street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Convention,  Fond  du  Lac, 
1917. 

Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and  Decorators:  — 
Secretary,  Stewart  N.  Hughes,  884  Yonge  street,  Toronto, 
Ontario.  Convention,  Odd  Fellows’  Temple,  Toronto,  De- 
cember 12,  13  and  14,  1916. 

Western  Canadian  Association  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators:- — Secretary,  William  C.  Clark,  561  Maryland 
avenue,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


NOTE. — It  is  our  intention  to  publish  each  month  a 
directory  of  all  National  and  State  Associations  in  the 
trade.  Where  dates  and  locations  for  conventions  are  not 
given,  they  have  either  not  been  definitely  fixed,  or  we 
have  not  yet  been  notified.  Secretaries  will  confer  a favor 
by  promptly  notifying  The  Painters  Magazine  as  soon  as 
dates  and  places  for  holding  conventions  are  fixed,  or  of 
any  change  in  address.  Should  any  Association  have  been 
omitted  or  should  there  be  any  errors  in  the  foregoing,  we 
would  be  glad  to  receive  the  necessary  information  in  order 
to  make  proper  correction. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CONVENTION  PRO- 
GRAM. 

FOLLOWING  is  the  program  for  the  twenty-sixth  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Society  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  Massachusetts,  which 
will  be  held  at  Horticultural  Hall,  300  Massachusetts  ave- 
nue, corner  of  Huntington  avenue,  Boston,  Mass.,  Janu- 
ary 9,  10  and  11,  1917. 

Program. 

1.  Opening  of  the  convention,  Tuesday,  January  9,  at 
10  a.  m. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Roll  call  of  officers. 

4.  Reading  records  of  last  convention. 

5.  President’s  address. 

6.  Appointment  of  committees  on  Resolutions  and 
President’s  address. 


7.  Appointment  of  committee  to  nominate  officers. 

8.  Reports  of  the  officers. 

(a)  Secretary,  (b)  Treasurer,  (c)  Trustees,  (d) 
Organizer,  (e)  Educational  Board. 

9.  Report  of  Executive  Board  by  Vice-President  Ivory 
H.  Morse. 

10.  Report  of  delegates  to  last  International  convention 
by  George  B.  Gilbert,  Cambridge. 

11.  Discussion,  “The  Best  Methods  for  Cleaning  Var- 
nish Work.” 

12.  “Trades  Schools,”  illustrated,  by  Dr.  D.  Louis  Ire- 
ton,  of  New  York;  Dr.  Payson  Smith,  State  Commissioner 
of  Education,  of  Boston,  and  E.  M.  Walsh,  International 
Committee  for  Trade  School  Development,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.  (Wednesday  p.  m.). 

13.  Question  box. 

14.  Address  on  “Organization  Work  Among  Master 
Painters,”  by  A.  H.  McGhan,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer  International  Association. 
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15.  Paper,  “The  Value  of  Beauty  as  a Business  Asset,” 
by  Henry  B.  Kelley,  Boston. 

16.  Discussion,  “Why  Are  Journeymen  so  Scarce?” 

17.  Report  of  Committee  on  Color  Tests.  (To  be  made 
in  executive  session.) 

18.  “Fire  Hazard  Laws,  as  Applied  to  Paint  Shops  in 
Boston  and  the  Metropolitan  District,”  by  Vice-Presi- 
dent Ivory  H.  Morse,  Hyde  Park. 

19.  Election  of  officers  (second  day,  a.  m ). 

20.  Unfinished  business. 

21.  New  business. 

22.  Reports  of  committees,  (a)  Resolutions,  (b)  Test 

Boards  (Wednesday  a.  m.).  (c)  Benzole  Tests.  (d) 

White  Lead,  as  to  Affecting  Health. 

23.  Installation  of  officers. 

24.  Adjournment. 

Reports  of  committees  will  be  called  for  at  the  open- 
ing of  each  session  after  the  first. 

Sessions,  daily,  10  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  4 p.  m. 

Interesting  exhibits  of  practical  work  and  dealers’  ma- 
terials. 

The  committees  will  spare  no  effort  to  make  the  social 
program  perfect  in  every  particular. 

The  headquarters  will  be  at  Horitcultural  Hall. 


THE  COMING  NEW  YORK  STATE  CON- 
VENTION. 

THE  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Associa- 
tion of  the  State  of  New  York  will  hold  their 
thirty-second  annual  convention  at  the  Powers 
Hotel,  Rochester,  January  16,  17  and  18,  1917. 

Topics  of  special  interest  to  every  member  and  visi- 
tor will  be  discussed,  and  unusual  efforts  will  be  made 
to  make  this  meeting  interesting  and  of  such  a character 
that  all  who  attend  will  feel  that  their  time  has  been 
profitably  employed. 

Program. 

1.  Call  to  order. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Address  of  welcome. 

4.  Address  of  President. 

5.  Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer. 

6.  Appointment  of  committees,  (a)  Resolutions,  (b) 
Credentials,  (c)  President’s  address,  (d)  Memorials  to 
Deceased  Members. 

7.  Minutes  of  Executive  Board  meeting. 

8.  Report  of  delegates  to  International  convention. 

9.  “Education  as  it  Relates  to  the  Trade,”  by  Wm.  H. 
Oliver,  New  York. 

10.  “Cement  Coating,”  by  H.  A.  Gardner,  assistant  di- 
rector Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

11.  Address  by  0.  C.  Harn,  advertising  manager  Na- 
tional Lead  Company. 

12.  Address  by  A.  H.  McGhan,  secretary-treasurer  In- 
ternational Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators. 

13.  “Efficiency,”  by  D.  J.  Donovan,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

14.  “Trade  Schools,”  by  Arthur  H.  N.  Rogers,  instruc- 
tor at  Rochester  Trade  School. 

15.  “Wall  Paper  Decorations,”  by  representative  of  the 
W.  H.  Birge  & Sons  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

16.  “Addresses  on  Compensation  Insurance,”  by  Rep- 
resentatives of  State,  Mutual  and  Old  Line  Companies. 

17.  Suggestions  from  the  Salesmen  Association. 

18.  Report  of  Legislative  Committee,  Carl  H.  Dabel- 
stein,  New  York,  chairman. 

19.  Report  of  Committee  on  President’s  Address. 

20.  Report  of  Committee  on  Memorials  to  Deceased 
Members. 

21.  Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

22.  Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials. 

23.  Report  of  Trustees. 

24.  New  business. 

25.  Election  of  officers. 

26.  Election  of  Executive  Board. 

27.  Election  of  member  on  International  Executive 
Board. 

28.  Election  of  one  trustee  for  three  years. 

29.  Election  of  delegates  to  International  convention. 

30.  Selection  of  place  for  next  convention. 

31.  Unfinished  business. 


32.  Installation  of  officers. 

33.  Adjournment. 

The  headquarters  of  the  convention  will  be  at  the 
Powers  Hotel.  Rates  $2  per  day  and  upward  with  bath. 
Other  hotels  in  immediate  vicinity  are  Hotel  Rochester, 
rates  $1.50  and  up,  and  Turkish  Bath  Hotel,  $1  and  up. 
Other  first-class  hotels  are  the  Seneca,  New  Osbourne 
House  and  Witcomb  House. 

You  will  note  that  we  will  have  with  us  prominent 
men  as  visitors,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  to 
attend.  Let  all  unite  in  giving  them  the  glad  hand  of 
welcome.  The  craft  in  general  is  invited.  Associate 
members  or  their  representatives  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend  and  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

Begin  now  to  arrange  your  business  affairs  so  that 
you  can  give  January  16,  17  and  18,  1917,  to  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

For  further  information  address  Carl  Goeddertz,  secre- 
tary, 37  South  Fitzhugh  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

NEW  JERSEY  EXECUTIVE  BOARD. 

Meet  to  Make  Program  for  the  Open  Meeting. 

ON  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  13,  beginning  at 
half  past  one  o’clock,  will  be  held  the  Open  Execu- 
tive Board  Meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators.  The  place  will 
be  Achtel-Stetters’  restaurant,  next  door  to  the  Jersey  Cen- 
tral Railroad  station  on  Broad  street,  Newark.  Invita- 
tions will  be  sent  to  every  member  of  the  association,  and 
on  application  to  Secretary  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  348  South 
Eleventh  street,  Newark,  additional  invitations  may  be 
obtained  for  master  painters  who  are  good  prospects  for 
membership.  All  this  was  decided  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Board  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  New- 
ark Association  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  15. 

President  Udall  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  8.25  p.  m., 
and  the  following  members  answered  to  their  names:  — 
Vice-President  Turton,  Secretary  Witt,  Treasurer  Barthol- 
omew and  Deputy  Organizer  Woolston;  ex-presidents  Van 
Syckle,  Stewart,  Greenhalgh  and  Christiansen;  Messrs. 
Schlosser,  Potter,  Willem,  Neil,  Tangaard,  Blakeslee  and 
Keating. 

Announcement  was  made  that  the  officers’  badges  would 
be  ready  by  the  next  meeting. 

Chairman  Christiansen,  of  the  Program  Committee,  sub- 
mitted a tentative  program,  which  was  taken  up,  and  the 
first  eight  numbers  adopted  without  discussion. 

“What  is  New  Jersey  Doing  for  Industrial  Training?” 
was  suggested  for  the  ninth  number  and  immediately 
aroused  considerable  interest.  Mr.  Christofferson,  of  Perth 
Amboy,  who  was  present  as  a visitor,  said  that  he  had 
taken  this  matter  of  trade  training  up  with  the  school 
board  in  that  city  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  a manual 
training  school  established.  He  suggested  as  the  best  man 
to  open  the  subject,  Prof.  James  A.  Dugan,  the  head  of 
the  Newark  Trade  School. 

Mr.  Stewart  thought  it  would  be  w'ell  if  each  member  of 
the  Executive  Board  would  interview  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  his  town,  endeavor  to  get  them  interested  in  trade 
education  and  come  to  the  meeting  prepared  to  report  on 
what  was  being  done  in  his  locality. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  suggested  that  a resolution  be  prepared 
and  offered  immediately  after  the  principal  address  on  the 
subject,  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion the  urgent  necessity  for  trade  training,  as  a part  of 
the  public  school  system. 

It  was  afterward  brought  out  by  Mr.  Blakeslee  that  in 
New  Jersey  the  local  school  boards  have  no  authority  to 
modify  the  course  of  studies  without  permission  or  sanc- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  In  Cranford  there 
was,  several  years  ago,  an  organization  to  further  the 
trade  school  idea,  but  the  best  they  could  do  was  manual 
training. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  found  fault  with  the  school  in  Paterson 
because  the  carpenter  teacher  showed  the  boys  how  to 
finish  the  articles  they  made,  and  while  he  is  a good  car- 
penter, he  knows  nothing  about  wood  finishing,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  boys  produce  botch  jobs. 

In  Perth  Amboy,  Mr.  Christofferson  said,  a committee 
from  the  Board  of  Education  had  been  taken  through  the 
school  after  it  had  been  established,  and  when  they  saw 
what  was  being  done,  they  became  so  enthused  that  they 
took  an  active  interest  in  it.  There  is  no  regular  painting 
class,  the  school  at  that  place  being  mainly  devoted  to 
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wood  working,  because  the  carpenters  were  the  prime 
movers  in  establishing  it. 

Mr.  Turton  told  of  the  manual  training  school  and  also 
of  the  vocational  school  at  New  Brunswick,  and  the  effort 
made  to  guide  the  choice  of  the  students  into  a trade  for 
which  they  were  best  fitted. 

Mr.  Stewart  spoke  of  a course  in  the  Passaic  High 
School,  where  a young  man  can  work  and  go  to  school  al- 
ternate weeks,  his  studies  being  directed  along  lines  that 
would  prove  most  helpful  to  him  in  his  vocation. 

After  the  adoption  of  this  subject,  as  No.  9,  the  next 
on  the  program  was  a paper  to  be  furnished  by  the  asso- 
ciate members.  Mr.  Blakeslee  suggested  that  something  in 
the  way  of  suggestions  that  would  enable  the  painters  to 
run  their  business  successfully  and  make  more  money 
would  be  desirable.  He  thought  that  this  would  do  more 
good  than  talking  along  technical  lines. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Van  Syckle,  the  subject  of 
liability  insurance  or  workmen’s  compensation  was  put 
on  the  program,  and  V.  P.  Christofferson,  of  Perth  Amboy, 
was  asked  to  report  upon  it. 

Mr.  Greenhalgh  then  spoke  of  his  experience  as  a dele- 
gate from  the  International  Association  of  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators  to  the  recent  convention  of  the 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association  at  Atlantic 
City.  Everything,  he  said,  had  been  referred  to  commit- 
tees. Their  reports  had  been  presented  and  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  acted  on  before  coming  before 
the  convention.  The  chairman  of  each  committee  read  its 
report.  Large  cards  displayed  near  the  secretary’s  desk 
showed  which  report  was  being  considered,  and  the  name 
of  the  chairman.  There  was  a tremendous  amount  of  busi- 
ness done,  and  it  was  done  in  good  order  and  everything 
received  the  closest  attention.  “Now,”  said  he,  “why 
should  we  not  have  standing  committees  on  Wall  Paper, 
Liability  Insurance  and  other  matters  and  let  them  bring 
in  reports  at  the  convention,  and  perhaps  also  at  the  mid- 
winter meeting?  I think  this  would  be  a great  benefit.” 

Mr.  Van  Syckle  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  reports 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Greenhalgh  are  not  only  passed  upon 
Dy  the  Board  of  Directors,  but  are  printed  and  distributed 
throughout  the  room.  These  reports  are  very  handy  to 
hava  for  future  reference. 

The  Auditing  Committee  made  a verbal  report  which 
was  received. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Turton  the  convention  program  was 
adopted  as  a whole. 

Mr.  Witt  said  that  the  Wall  Paper  Committee  had  found 
it  difficult  to  get  the  New  York  wall  paper  men  to  adopt 
their  ideas.  He  read  the  following  item  from  Carpets, 
Wall  Papers  and  Curtains,  of  November  4:  — 

Change  in  Marking  Prices. 

A complete  change  is  about  to  be  made  in  the  price  marking 
of  samples  by  sample  book  men,  jobbers  and  manufacturers. 
The  method,  which  has  been  adopted  by  practically  all  of  the 
men  named  in  the  three  branches  of  the  business,  will  be  seen 
in  the  coming  new  sample  books. 

Plain  selling  figures  are  to  be  marked  on  the  back  of  each 
sample,  so  that  the  consumer  will  know  the  value  of  each 
paper.  From  these  prices  a discount  of  33%  per  cent,  will  be 
allowed  to  legitimate  decorators,  which  leaves  them  a profit 
of  50  per  cent,  on  the  cost. 

Before  adopting  the  new  plan  it  was  submitted  to  a number 
of  decorators  and  met  with  their  hearty  approval. 

The  reason  for  its  adoption  is  purely  for  the  interests  of  the 
wall  paper  trade.  The  prices  being  quoted  in  code,  as  hereto- 
fore, placed  the  decorator,  seller  or  consumer  antagonistic  to 
each  other;  the  seller  rarely  knew  what  price  to  put  on  the 
paper  and  the  consumer  had  no  means  of  knowing  if  the  price 
quoted  was  legitimate,  and  in  these  days  purchasers  are  used 
to  seeing  plain  figures  on  things  they  buy. 

Another  reason  for  the  change  was  that  in  the  marking  of 
papers  in  code  and  the  giving  of  all  kinds  of  discounts,  the 
average  wall  paper  dealer  was  buying  discounts  instead  of 
wall  paper  and  continually  being  fooled  by  excessive  discounts. 

Many  or  most  of  the  dealers  could  not  ask  grade  prices  from 
their  customers,  as  these  prices  were  excessively  high,  and 
they  did  the  natural  thing — gave  away  part  or  all  of  their  dis- 
counts, making  no  profit  at  all. 

This  new  plan  gives  a legitimate  profit,  which  the  dealers 
may  keep  entirely  for  themselves  and  the  consumer  will  not 
expect  it,  as  the  prices  being  made  in  plain  figures,  shows  the 
dealer  had  nothing  to  do  with  making  the  price. 

President  Udall  said  this  will  cut  the  decorator’s  profit, 
as  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  old  retail  prices  will  be 
maintained,  the  decorator  merely  getting  a smaller  dis- 
count. 

Mr.  Van  Syckle  said  this  plan  might  make  trouble,  be- 
cause so  many  customers  know  the  old  discount  was  50 
per  cent,  and  will  not  believe  it  has  been  changed.  If  he 


were  still  selling  wall  paper  he  would  mark  out  the  printed 
price  and  put  his  own  prices  on  the  sample  books.  He 
thought  the  manufacturer  had  no  right  to  find  fault  un- 
less his  prices  were  cut. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  the  courts  had  held  that  where  you 
buy  a thing,  you  can  sell  it  at  any  price  you  want.  It  is 
only  the  jobbers  that  have  reduced  the  discount  to  331a 
per  cent.  If  you  buy  from  the  manufacturers  you  can  get 
the  50  per  cent,  discount. 

Mr.  Witt  said  it  was  important  to  get  the  measurements 
of  the  paper  that  is  being  sold.  A good  many  rolls  of 
paper  don’t  measure  more  than  fourteen  yards,  a loss  of 
two  yards  on  each  roll. 

The  committee  was  continued  and  a report  asked  for  at 
the  midwinter  meeting. 

Mr.  Christofferson  said  he  had  met  with  fair  success  in 
the  compensation  insurance  matter.  There  have  been 
some  drawbacks,  one  of  which  is  an  incomplete  list  of 
members.  There  are  two  objects— one  is  to  benefit  the 
members,  the  other  is  to  increase  the  membership. 
There  are  829  cities,  towns  and  boroughs  in  New  Jersey. 
So  far,  you  have  only  a little  over  300  members.  There 
are  1,567  rated  painters.  You  have  barely  scratched  the 
surface  as  yet.  In  some  localities  the  associations  are  apt 
to  become  clannish.  There  are  some  towns  where  some  of 
the  largest  contracting  painters,  for  some  reason,  are  un- 
able to  obtain  membership  in  the  local  association. 

This  led  to  quite  a heated  discussion,  during  which  Mr 
Van  Syckle  stated  it  was  his  belief  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  associations  would  be  served  if  members  were  al- 
lowed perfect  liberty  to  deal  with  labor  matters  as  they 
find  their  own  business  requires,  and  that  no  man  be  de- 
barred from  membership  because  he  runs  an  open  shop  or 
makes  an  agreement  with  a union.  He  believed  there 
were  too  many  other  important  matters  for  the  associa- 
tions to  take  care  of  to  compel  men  of  standing  in  the 
trade  to  remain  out  of  the  State  organization  merely  be- 
cause they  differed  with  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
a local  in  regard  to  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued  in  deal- 
ing with  the  labor  question. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  program  for  the  open  board  meeting  follows:  — 

Program. 

1.  Call  to  order  by  President  of  Newark  Association 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Address  of  welcome  by  the  Mayor  of  Newark,  Thomas 
J.  Raymond. 

4.  Welcome  of  visitors  by  President  of  State  Associa- 
tion. 

5.  Roll  call  of  Executive  Board  members. 

7.  Reports  of  committees. 

8.  Reports  of  Executive  Board  members. 

9.  “What  Is  New  Jersey  Doing  for  Vocational  Train- 
ing?” 

10.  Question  box. 

11.  Address  by  representative  of  associate  members. 

12.  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance,  bv  P.  V Chris- 
tofferson, of  Perth  Amboy. 

13.  Unfinished  business. 

14.  New  business. 

15.  Adjournment. 

Following  the  business  program  a dinner  will  be  served 
at  which  entertainment  features  will  be  provided. 


CONNECTICUT  STATE  SOCIETY. 

AN  Executive  Board  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  Connecticut  was 
held  at  Meriden,  November  17,  at  2.30  p.  m. 

After  being  called  to  order  by  President  J P.  Ennis,  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  held  October  18,  were  read. 

Robert  Kannegiesser,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Membership,  reported  progress. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Walsh  it  was  voted  to  have  the  sec- 
retary extend  thanks  to  the  International  secretary,  Mr 
McGhan,  for  the  very  able  plan  which  he  has  outlined 
for  taking  care  of  transportation  of  members  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  the  convention  to  be  held 
in  New  Haven  in  February. 

A communication  from  Neil  M.  Muirhead,  of  Bridgeport 
stating  his  inability  to  attend  this  meeting  was  read,  and 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Walsh,  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
write  Mr.  Muirhead  expressing  regret  at  his  absence,  and 
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to  inform  him  his  presence  was  missed,  as  was  also  the  list 
of  new  members  which  it  was  hoped  he  had. 

It  was  voted  to  have  the  secretary  write  John  Theobald, 
of  Cincinnati,  complimenting  him  on  his  good  work  in 
behalf  of  the  coming  convention. 

Clarence  L.  Beardsley,  general  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national convention,  to  be  held  in  New  Haven  in  Febru- 
ary, made  a partial  report  to  date,  reading  various  com- 
munications exchanged  between  him  and  the  International 
president,  Mr.  Albrecht,  and  Secretary  McGhan,  concern- 
ing the  convention  badge,  and  after  due  consideration  the 
State  Board  advised  him  to  go  ahead  and  do  as  he  had 
outlined. 

Paul  Saling,  president  of  the  Hartford  local,  at  this  time 
asked  Mr.  Beardsley  for  one  moment’s  time  and  handed 
him  a note  for  $300,  payable  on  demand,  signed  and  in- 
dorsed by  the  officers  of  the  Hartford  local,  this  being  in 
response  to  the  pledge  made  by  the  Hartford  members  to 
be  used  for  the  convention  fund. 

Mr.  Beardsley  thanked  the  Hartford  members  and  stated 
that  it  was  an  opening  wedge,  and  he  thought  Bridgeport, 
New  Haven,  Waterbury  and  Meriden  would  now  follow 
suit  and  file  their  pledges — all  of  which  would  amount  to 
$1,075,  and  that,  together  with  what  money  has  been  prom- 
ised from  other  sources,  he  thought  would  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  financial  obligations,  and  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  feel  alarmed  in  regard  to  this  part  of  the  conven- 
tion. He  thought  it  would  be  one  of  the  best  ever  held 
by  the  International  Association.  The  report  was  accepted 
as  one  of  progress. 

President  Ennis  complimented  Mr.  Beardsley  on  his 
good  work  and  stated  that  we  need  more  publicity,  as  he 
had  learned  that  many  traveling  men  did  not  know  that 
the  convention  was  to  be  held  and  asked  Mr.  Beardsley  to 
formulate  some  plan  to  establish  some  publicity  concern- 
ing the  convention. 

Mr.  Beardsley  reported  that  J.  J.  Conlin,  of  Bridgeport, 
was  chairman  of  this  committee.  Mr.  Walsh  moved  that 
Mr.  Conlin  be  empowered  to  engage  whatever  asistance  he 
required  to  cause  as  much  publicity  as  possible  through- 
out the  State  and  to  get  out  a suitable  button  for  the  occa- 
sion, also  circulars.  This  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  White, 
second  member  of  this  committee,  was  instructed  to  get 
busy  and  attend  to  the  Hartford  end  and  report  to  Mr. 
Conlin. 

Mr.  Walsh,  of  New  Haven,  and  Mr.  Hyatt,  of  Meriden, 
were  also  instructed  to  take  care  of  their  cities. 

Mr.  Walsh  then  asked  the  chairman  for  the  names  of  the 
various  committees  and  was  furnished  with  the  following 
names:  — 

Publicity  Committee — J.  J.  Conlin,  J.  L.  White,  E.  M. 
Walsh,  R.  B.  Hyatt. 

Registration  Committee — C.  P.  Thompson,  New  Haven: 
O.  V.  Marsh,  Hartford. 

Banquet  Committee— N.  M.  Muirhead,  Bridgeport. 

Exhibits — C.  C.  Davison,  George  F.  Hotton,  J.  M.  Speak, 
W.  J.  Fitzgerald. 

Advisory  Committee — President  J.  P.  Ennis,  C.  R.  Tur- 
ner, F.  H.  Monroe,  N.  M.  Muirhead,  R.  B.  Hyatt. 

Reception  Committee — R.  Kannegiesser,  G.  A.  R.  Hamre. 

Guest  Committee — W.  G.  Baxter,  Hartford. 

Souvenir  Badge  Committee— M.  F.  Cross,  J.  H.  Dressner. 

Decorating  Committee — M.  A.  Coan,  Paul  Saling,  T.  J. 
Abercrombie. 

Entertainment  Committee — Dr.  D.  L.  Ireton,  N.  M. 
Muirhead,  J.  J.  Conlin,  E.  M.  Walsh,  C.  E.  Johnson,  F.  H. 
Monroe,  J.  Lacourciere,  G.  M.  Griswold,  J.  M.  Speak,  C. 
R.  Turner,  J.  P.  Ennis,  0.  V.  Marsh. 

Information  Committee — R.  B.  Hyatt,  Meriden;  O.  V. 
Marsh,  Hartford. 

Trade  School  Committee — E.  M.  Walsh. 

Program  Committee — F.  H.  Monroe. 

The  Painters  Magazine — C.  R.  Turner,  Hartford. 

Speaking — W.  G.  Merrels,  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Walsh  moved  that  the  State  convention  meeting  be 
held  early  in  January  in  conjunction  with  the  Executive 
Board,  to  elect  delegates  for  International  convention  to 
be  Held  in  February  and  to  then  adjourn  until  after  the 
International  convention,  when  it  will  reconvene  and 
transact  such  other  business  as  is  necessary.  Adopted. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  5.30  p.  m.  Those  present  were:  — 
J.  P.  Ennis,  O.  V.  Marsh,  R.  B.  Hyatt,  J.  L.  White,  C.  L. 
Beardsley,  G.  A.  R.  Hamre,  C.  R.  Turner,  Paul  Saling,  W. 
J.  Fitzgerald,  E.  M.  Walsh,  R.  Kannegiesser,  J.  Lacour- 
ciere, W.  A.  Coan,  Dr.  D.  L.  Ireton. 


PHILADELPHIA  ASSOCIATION’S  OPEN 
MEETING  DISCUSS  ADVANCING  COSTS. 

THE  Philadelphia  Association  of  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators  held  an  open  meeting  and  banquet  at 
the  Builders’  Exchange,  Thursday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 23,  and  although  the  weather  was  very  inclement, 
there  was  an  attendance  of  more  than  fifty. 

President  J.  Clifford  Wilson  presided,  and  George  Butler 
aeted  as  toastmaster. 

President  Wilson  called  attention  to  local  conditions,  as 
prevailing  in  Philadelphia,  and  sounded  the  keynote  of 
the  evening,  which  was  “Advancing  Costs.”  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  International  Secretary-Treasurer  McGhan,  who 
spoke  at  length  on  the  necessity  of  a proper  cost  account- 
ing system— laying  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  such 
a system  went  to  ascertain  your  exact  cost. 

Frank  Lane  followed  with  a paper  so  valuable  in  detail 
that  it  commanded  intense  interest.  The  paper  follows:  — 

Is  the  Master  Painter  Getting  a Legitimate  Price 
for  His  Work? 

First,  let  it  be  understood  that  his  Philadelphia  patrons 
are  the  most  exacting  and  particular  people  in  America. 
It  is  generally  recognized  that  if  a master  painter  can  sat- 
isfy the  Philadelphia  public,  he  would  be  a success  in  any 
other  city  in  this  country.  Hence,  his  material  must  be 
of  the  best,  his  labor  the  most  skilled,  cleanly  and  pains- 
taking. Therefore,  the  Philadelphia  master  cannot  rush 
through  his  work  and  hope  to  make  a profit  by  driving  or 
skimping,  and  nobody  knows  this  better  than  you  masters. 
Then  all  the  more  reason  that  careful  calculations  must 
be  made  in  advance,  every  item  of  expense,  and  outlay 
must  be  considered  and  provided  for. 

Have  you  revamped  your  method  of  estimating,  every 
six  months  during  the  past  three  years?  Have  you  adapted 
yourself  to  a rapidly  advancing  market,  in  material  and 
labor?  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  the  advanced 
cost  of  living  of  yourself  and  family?  The  maintenance 
of  your  equipment,  tools,  etc.?  Have  you  considered  the 
high  replacement  cost  of  tackle,  staging,  ladders,  scaffold, 
brushes,  etc.,  all  advanced  from  40  to  70  per  cent.?  I 
doubt  it. 

Now  let  us  make  a few  comparisons  in  prices,  and  for 
fear  that  some  of  us  get  the  idea  that  the  paint  manufac- 
turer is  responsible  and  is  unduly  raising  prices,  let  us 
analyze  his  position  on  some  of  the  staple  items  and  per- 
haps we  can  anticipate  the  prices  we  shall  have  to  pay 
next  spring.  Please  understand  that  I am  not  a pessimist. 
I have  nothing  to  sell  and  I am  not  a buyer  at  the  present 
time.  Therefore,  I am  truly  a neutral,  and  I believe  I can 
look  the  situation  square  in  the  face,  and  I ask  you,  gen- 
tlemen, to  follow  me  closely  and  perhaps  we  shall  all 
come  to  a better  understanding.  The  paint  manufacturer 
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The  percentage  of  increase  on  this  list  of  raw  material 
figures  out  like  this:  — 


Per  cent. 

White  lead  66% 

Lithoponc  210 

Red  lead  62% 

French  zinc  112 

American  zinc  84 

French  process  128 

Barytes  100 

Blanc  fixe...! 200 

Whiting  25 

Blacks — 

Bone  100 

Drop  50 

Ivory  150 

Lamp  150 

Bines 

Celestial  400 

Chinese  500 

Prussian  500 

Ultramarine  200 

Linseed  Oil 50 

Tinware  40 

Boxes  and  cases  42 

Cooperage  50 

Factory  labor 40  to  50 


Per  cent. 


Browns 

Sienna  R.  & B 50 

timber  R.  & B 40 

Vandyke  brown  150 

Greens— 

C.  P.  chrome  240 

Grinders  180 

Jobbing  300 

Reds 

Carmine  100 

Indian  100 

Rose  pink  350 

Tuscan  300 

Para  toner  400 

Para  red  200 

Oxide  100 

Yellows 

C.  P.  chrome  350 

Domestic  Ocher  50 

French  ocher  60 


This  list  indicates  that  the  cost  of  manufacturing  in  ma- 
terial and  labor  increased  from  40  to  50  per  cent.  Did 
the  manufacturer  charge  you  the  same  ratio,  or  did  he 
absorb  some  of  it  himself  and  take  a loss,  and  if  the  lat- 
ter is  true,  will  he  he  content  to  continue  or  will  be  ad- 
vance his  prices?  As  business  men  we  must  expect  an  ad- 
vance. 

Now  let  us  compare  prices  of  the  manufacturer’s  ma- 
terial:— 


Your  Raw  Material. 


1914. 

1916. 

Percent- 
age of 
increase. 

White  lead  in  oil 

6.50®  7.00 

10.00®  10.00 

50 

Red  lead  in  oil 

10.00®  10.25 

5G 

French  zinc  in  oil 

18.00®  20.00 

36.00®  40.00 

100 

American  process  

7.00®  10.00 

15.00®  20.00 

100 

French  process  

....  12.00®  15.  (X) 

24.00@  30.00 

100 

Blacks— 

Coach  

....  14.00®  20.00 

16.00®  22100 

10 

Drop  

14.00®  18.00 

16.00®  22.00 

22 

Ivory  

....  20.00®  24.00 

30.00®  38.00 

50 

Lamp  

12.00®  15.00 

24.00®  30.00 

100 

Bines 

Chinese  

....  36.00®  46.00 

180.00®200.00 

335 

Prussian  

. . . . 33.00®  38.00 

1S«.00©200.00 

400 

Ultramarine  

....  15.00@  18.00 

30.00®  50.00 

150 

Browns 

Sienna  R.  & B 

. . . . 12.00®  15.00 

16.00®  22.00 

4U 

Umber  R.  & B 

....  12.00®  15.00 

1.DP®  21.00 

30 

Vandyke  brown  

11.00@  14.00 

25.00©  30.00 

125 

Greens 

Chrome  

. . . . 12lOO@  30.00 

30.00®  75.00 

150 

Reds 

Indian  

....  12.00®  15.00 

15.00®  20t.0fl 

Venetian  — 

. . . . 6.00®  10.00 

10.00®  14.00 

40 

Para  toner  

90.00@100.00 

200.00@250.00 

150 

Para  red  

20.00®  30.00 

50.00@100.00 

200 

Linseed  Oil 

— ©— 

50  to  60 

You  will  observe  the  advance  of  your  raw  material 
ranges  from  20  to  400  per  cent.  You  will  also  notice,  by 
comparison,  that  the  manufacturer  did  absorb  a large  part 
of  the  advance  in  every  single  item  and,  as  stated  before, 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  these  business  men 
will  continue  to  do  this. 

As  the  price  of  lead,  zinc,  and  linseed  oil  will  rule  as 
high,  if  not  higher,  than  in  1916,  and  as  all  chemicals  are 
high,  it  must  be  assumed  by  you  gentlemen  that  you  will 
face  still  higher  prices  for  your  materials  in  1917.  You 
cannot  expect  the  manufacturer  to  cotinue  selling  you  and 
taking  a loss  on  his  commodities.  He  must  advance  his 
prices. 

Now  to  sum  your  own  situation.  Lead,  zinc  and  linseed 
oil  are  the  big  items  of  your  consumption,  together  with 
colors  in  oil,  and  these  items  are  now  averaging  66  per 
cent,  more  than  they  did  two  years  ago.  In  other  words, 
two  years  ago  your  average  gallon  of  paint,  mixed  on  the 
job,  cost  you  about  $1.75. 

You  cannot  make  it  now  for  less  than  $2.50,  and  I be- 
lieve $3  will  be  nearer  the  figure  next  spring. 

Labor,  getting  back  to  my  opening  remark — ‘Philadel- 
phia’s exacting  custom  of  best  material  and  skilled  labor, 
you  are  paying  12 :%  per  cent,  increase  in  labor  from  a 
dollar  and  cents  point  of  view,  but  is  that  all?  I think 
not.  If  I am  any  judge  of  the  labor  market  in  and  about 
Philadelphia  (and  I believe  I am),  the  very  fact  of  there 
being  a shortage  of  labor  creates  an  independent  unrest 
among  the  workmen.  They  will  not  take  orders  and  in- 
structions as  cheerfully  as  they  did  a few  years  ago.  They 


will  not  stand  urging  or  hurrying.  In  fact,  if  you  even 
look  cross  at  any  of  your  workmen,  they  will  quit  the  job 
and  go  to  your  competitor,  who  will  immediately  put  them 
to  work  to  fill  the  vacancy  of  some  who  have  just  left  un- 
der the  same  conditions,  and  to  prevent  this  shifting 
about,  you  as  master  painters  have  to  stand  for  it.  There- 
fore, there  is  a general  let-down  in  efficiency  as  to  produc- 
tion, your  only  hope  being  to  give  your  client  a good  job 
even  if  it  takes  more  labor.  I figure  the  labor  loss  or  ef- 
ficiency loss  conservatively  at  20  per  cent.  Therefore, 
your  labor  is  costing  you  not  12%  per  cent,  more,  but  32% 
per  cent.  Have  you  thought  about  this? 

Some  of  my  friends,  in  rough  estimating,  figure  that  $6 
kept  a workman  on  the  job  one  day,  that  is,  $6  paid  labor, 
material  overhead  and  profit  for  each  man  day.  I believe 
it  did  a few  years  ago,  but  not  now.  If  you  then  figured 
$2  for  material  and  $4  for  labor,  overhead  and  profit,  now 
you  must  figure  $3.35  for  material  (or  66  per  cent!)  in- 
crease and  $5.30  for  labor  overhead  and  profit  (or  32  per 
cent,  increase),  a total  of  $8.65  for  each  man  day,  and  that 
is  only  a difference  of  45  per  cent.  Understand,  this  fig- 
ure would  only  give  you  your  increase  in  actual  material, 
your  labor  and  your  overhead  and  your  profit  would  he 
the  same,  if  any.  Please  understand  I am  not  advocating 
this  method  of  estimating.  It  is  only  a rough  check,  but 
it  suggests  some  questions. 

Did  you  master  painters  get  45  to  60  per  cent,  more  for 
your  work  during  1916  than  in  1914?  If  not,  you  robbed 
your  own  families,  and  you  were  unfair  competitors. 

1 believe  95  per  cent,  of  the  master  painters  of  Philadel- 
phia are  very  skilled  mechanics,  and  I believe  95  per  cent, 
of  you  are  poor  business  men.  You  are  all  applying  your- 
selves, you  work  long  and  diligently — have  you  made  any 
real  money  during  the  last  two  years?  If  not,  then  you 
are  not  good  business  men  and  I am  right  in  my  state- 
ment. 

No  class  of  men  can  command  the  respect  of  the  com- 
mercial world  until  it  can  be  said  of  its  individual  mem- 
bership that  he  charges  fair  prices,  turns  out  excellent 
work  and  is  making  some  money. 

Chas.  'Macniehol,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  dwelt  in  a very 
interesting  address  on  the  “Possible  Return  of  the  Dollar 
to  the  Master  Painter  from  Active  Membership  in  Associa- 
tions.” 

A general  discussion  ensued,  and  the  success  of  the 
meeting  was  attested  by  twenty  “outside’’  master  painters 
who  were  present  signifying  their  intention  of  joining  the 
Association  at  once. 

The  attendance  and  interest  displayed  was  very  gratify- 
ing, and  Toastmaster  Butler  kept  the  entire  party  on  the 
move  every  moment. 

The  following  is  a list  of  those  present,  the  outside  mas- 
ter painters  who  signified  their  intention  of  becoming 
members  being  indicated  by  an  asterisk:  — 

International  Secretary-Treasurer  A.  H.  McGhan,  Inter- 
national Executive  Board  members,  Francis  F.  Black,  of 
Philadelphia;  Charles  H.  Fowler,  of  Philadelphia;  Charles 
Macniehol,  of  Washington;  President  J.  Clifford  Wilson, 
Vice-President  Charles  Simmons,  Thos.  J.  Armstrong  & 
Co.,  Robert  Boyd  & Son,  John  S.  Boorse,  John  H.  Benner, 
Robert  Burger,  *Louis  W.  Bonnin’s  Son,  Thos.  Butler  & 
Son,  *Geo.  J.  Cline,  R.  J.  Carrick,  *James  M.  Callie,  *A. 
F.  Ervin  & Son,  *Joseph  J.  Flynn,  G.  Wm.  Falkenstein, 
Edgar  H.  Foster,  *Green  Bros.  & Co.,  Fred  Gerber,  Frank 
H.  Gillingham,  George  Grant,  Edw.  B.  Hynes,  *Harris 
Decorating  Co.,  P.  Kretschman’s  Son,  *Frederick  King 
Company,  Kayser  & Allman  (W.  C.  Gross),  Edw.  Kooper- 
man,  Frank  X.  Kelly,  Mr.  Klonegar,  Linton  & Fowler, 
*Thomas  Langdon,  Frank  Lane,  *A.  J.  Malone  & Son, 
*Wm.  H.  Miller,  J.  D.  Morrison,  *David  E.  Moore,  Jr.,  Ju- 
lius Mountney,  Jas.  McAlpine,  *Robert  E.  A.  Mudd,  D.  A. 
MacGregor,  F.  P.  McGhan,  L.  A.  Potteiger,  *Jeremiah 
Pyne,  *A.  C.  Stover,  *Strawbridge  & Clothier,  C.  Harry 
Sinn,  H.  W.  Strover  & Son,  *.John  Thayer,  Samuel  F. 
Woodhouse  and  James  S.  Wilson  & Son. 


CINCINNATI  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  Cincin- 
nati was  called  for  noon  Wednesday,  November  8, 
at  E.  A.  Good’s  Cafe,  Warsaw,  avenue,  Price  Hill. 

A “Fish  Fry”  was  the  official  name  of  the  delightfully 
informal  dinner  which  was  served,  after  which  the  regu- 
lar business  of  the  Association  was  dispatched,  and  re- 
ports of  the  “New  Haven  Club”  received. 

The  club  has  upwards  of  a dozen  members,  including  the 
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ladies,  already  enrolled  and  several  other  members  de- 
clared their  intention  of  joining. 

President  Theobald  reported  the  results  of  his  visit  to 
Chicago,  on  which  occasion  arrangements  for  the  “Presi- 
dent’s Special’’  were  made — the  itinerary  requiring  the 
Cincinnati  party  to  join  the  “Special”  at  Cleveland,  where 
all  parties  from  the  West  will  congregate,  meeting  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  and  from  which  city  the  entire  party  will 
go  through  on  the  “special”  by  way  of  Niagara  Falls.  The 
Committee  on  Transportation  consists  of  Chairman  John 
Theobald,  of  Cincinnati;  Conrad  Krause,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  E.  Cook  of  Chicago. 

Secretary-Treasurer  McGhan,  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation, was  present,  and  in  an  informal  address  pledged 
the  support  of  the  office  of  the  general  secretary  at  Wash- 
ington to  the  “Special,”  and  particularly  urged  that  Ohio 
come  through  strong,  as  the  “President’s  Special’’  had  its 
inception  with  Past  President  Theobald,  of  Cincinnati. 
The  place  of  congregation  is  to  be  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
the  president  of  the  International  being  Wm.  J.  Albrecht, 
of  Toledo,  results  are  to  be  expected  of  Ohio. 

Secretary  McGhan  reported  conditions  in  the  West, 
which  will  contribute  greatly  to  swelling  the  “Special” 
party. 

The  dinner  was  very  enjoyable,  and  the  impromptu  dis- 
cussion of  trade  affairs  which  followed  was  participated 
in  with  much  interest  by  nearly  all  present. 

The  following  members  were  present: — President  John 
Theobald,  Arthur  Theobald,  J.  D.  Engelbert,  J.  D.  Hase- 
meier,  Joel  Kennedy,  J.  C.  Flanery,  Edward  Heinman, 
E.  Wrampelmeier,  J.  Wrampelmeier,  Edward  Graef,  Jo- 
seph Vetter,  William  Affelhoy,  E.  Griewe,  George  P.  Sehr, 
Alfred  Hasemeier,  G.  Milton  Kennedy,  Henry  Bertling, 
Otto  Fast,  Frank  Schuck,  C.  C.  Heckman,  George  Noell, 
and  General  Secretary-Treasurer  A.  H.  McGhan,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Secretary  Joel  Kennedy  reported  the  receipt  of  letters, 
all  expressing  best  of  wishes,  and  regretting  inability  to 
be  present,  from: — Ex-president  of  the  International  As- 
sociation A.  M.  McKenzie  and  William  E.  Wall;  President 
Ohio  State  Association  C.  M.  Uber;  Ohio  State  Organizer 
W.  D.  O’Connor,  and  Conrad  Krause,  of  Cleveland,  Au- 
gust Hess,  of  Detroit,  H.  Thorspeck  and  H.  Schultz,  of 
Toledo. 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Master  House 
Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  on  Thursday 
evening,  November  9,  President  J.  R.  Robinson 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a good  attendance  of 
the  members. 

A venison  supper  was  served  at  6.30  p.  m.  The  toast 
to  the  “King”  was  heartily  responded  to  by  singing  the 
national  anthem. 

President  Robinson  spoke  in  complimentary  terms  of 
the  valiant  invalided  soldiers  who  were  present  as  the 
guests  of  the  evening,  and  called  upon  James  Phinnemore 
to  deliver  an  address  of  welcome. 

This  Mr.  Phinnemore  did  in  his  usual  happy  style,  com- 
mending the  soldiers  who  had  so  courageously  donned  the 
khaki  and  rushed  to  the  defense  of  their  country  and 
their  King. 

Private  Taylor  responded  to  the  address  in  an  interest- 
ing manner,  dwelling  more  upon  the  humorous  than  upon 
the  serious  side  of  warfare. 

Secretary  Hughes  spoke  in  the  interests  of  the  Cana-  • 
dian  convention,  and  called  upon  the  members  of  the  To- 
ronto local  to  do  their  utmost  to  make  the  gathering  a 
success  in  every  particular. 

President  Robinson  spoke  of  the  pleasure  it  gave  him 
to  welcome  Mr.  Linington  once  more,  after  long  absence 
through  serious  illness.  It  was  a matter  of  sincere  con- 
gratulation that  he  had  been  restored  to  such  a measure 
of  health  and  strength.  He  then  introduced  Mr.  Lining- 
ton  as  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Linington  on  rising  to  speak  received  a perfect  ova- 
tion. He  expressed  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  be  present 
again  with  his  brethren.  It  was  not  his  purpose  to  address 
them  on  trade  themes,  but  rather  to  give  a short  talk 
upon  the  all-absorbing  topic  which  was  at  the  present 
time  engaging  the  attention  of  every  true  Britisher.  Mr. 
Linington  then  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  great  strug- 
gle which  was  now  going  on  in  Europe,  and  which  is  af- 
fecting every  nation  upon  the  globe.  In  his  concluding 


lemarks  he  expressed  the  wish  that  this  terrible  carnage 
might  speedily  be  brought  to  a satisfactory  termination 
and  that  permanent  peace  might  soon  be  restored  to  the 
nations  which  are  now  engaged  in  such  a deadly  and  de- 
vastating conflict. 

A hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Linington  for 
his  interesting  address. 

Eddie  Piggott,  who  is  always  a welcome  entertainer, 
added  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening  by  his  serio- 
comic selections. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Wm.  Paris  and  his 
wife,  who  had  so  generously  supplied  the  venison  for  the 
supper. 

After  a round  of  the  grand  aggregate  prize,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


A regular  meeting  was  held  November  23,  President  Rob- 
inson occupying  the  chair,  and  a goodly  number  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Hughes  spoke  of  having  been  interviewed  by  a 
prominent  official  of  the  journeymen  painters'  union, 
who  was  desirous  that  a more  amicable  relationship  should 
exist  between  the  Association  and  the  union,  and  wanted 
to  arrange  for  a meeting  between  the  leaders  of  both  or- 
ganizations, but  no  action  was  taken. 

Stan.  Taylor  reported  that  everything  was  progressing 
favorably  in  connection  with  the  “Kiddies’  Night  ” which 
was  to  take  place  on  December  28. 

Mr.  Hughes  reported  that  indications  gave  promise  that 
the  coming  Canadian  convention  would  be  a great  success 

The  president  then  called  upon  James  F.  Faircloth  the 
first  president  of  the  Toronto  Association,  to  address'  the 

Association  on  ‘ A Review  of  the  Painting  Trade  in  To- 
ronto Since  1846.”  xaueiuio- 

Mr.  Faircioth  said  he  realized  that  he  had  undertaken  a 
difficult  task  m trying  to  crowd  into  the  brief  time  allotted 
him  the  many  interesting  incidents  which  had  transpired 
in  the  painting  business  in  Toronto  since  1846.  A.lthou°*h 
he  was  not  in  the  painting  business  at  that  remote  period 
yet  he  was  in  existence,  for  his  natal  day  antedated  1846 
by  two  years  It  was  in  the  year  1850  that  he  arrived  in 
Toronto  with  his  parents  from  "dear  ould  Ireland  ” There 
were  n°  ocean  greyhounds  in  those  days.  The  trip  across 
the  Atlantic  was  made  in  a sailing  vessel,  and  took  seven 
weeks  to  accomplish.  When  one  looked  back  over  the  lon^ 
years  he  was  astounded  at  the  marvelous  progress  which 
had  been  made  in  all  lines.  There  were  no  railways  You 
had  to  journey  by  boat  or  stage  coach,  and  it  was  a verv 
slow  and  tedious  mode  of  travel.  You  did  not  see  master 
painters  flitting  about  in  motor  cars  in  1846  The  push 
cart  was  much  in  evidence.  It  was  not  an  uncommon 
sight  to  see  the  master  painter  with  one  of  his  men  trud0*- 
ing  to  their  job  with  their  pots  of  material  strung  on  a 
pole  and  supported  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  The  wa»e 
paid  was  15  cents  an  hour,  for  a day  of  ten  hours,  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  had  to  be  taken  in  orders  on  the 
grocer  or  butcher  or  other  merchant,  for  whom  the  em- 
ployer might  be  doing  the  work.  Because  of  this,  the  poor 
painter  was  taken  undue  advantage  of  and  compelled  to 
pay  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  he  should  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life  which  he  had  to  purchase.  There  were  no 
inflated  land  values  in  those  days.  It  is  said  that  the 
whole  west  side  of  Francis  street,  from  Adelaide  to  King, 
was  sold  for  $2  and  a keg  of  whiskey.  This  same  prop- 
erty today  would  be  worth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. In  those  early  days  farmers  came  in  from  points 
forty  to  fifty  miles  distant  to  do  their  marketing.  Mr. 

I-  aii cloth  then  made  some  very  interesting  references  to 
the  men  who  were  then  in  business,  not  a few  of  whom 
are  still  living.  He  first  went  to  work  for  Pearcy  & Mur- 
phy, the  latter  of  whom  is  still  living  in  Montreal.  Joseph 
McCausland,  father  of  Frank  H.  McCausland.  came  to  To- 
ronto in  1S29  and  built  up  a large  business,  which  is  still 
carried  on  successfully  by  his  son.  Rapid  as  has  been  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  city  of  Toronto  in  the  last 
half  century,  no  less  marked  has  been  the  progress  made 
in  the  painting  trade.  The  painting  business  has  kept 
fully  abreast  of  the  times  with  any  other  trade  develop- 
ment. Witty  references  were  made  to  some  of  the  “old 
landmarks.”  The  address  was  listened  to  with  much  in- 
terest, and  frequently  punctuated  with  interjections  from 
“Senator”  O’Hearn  and  John  Stewart,  J.  P.,  who  recalled 
many  of  the  incidents  referred  to  by  Mr.  Faircloth. 

On  motion  of  "Senator"  O'Hearn,  seconded  by  A.  E. 
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Phillips,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Fair- 
cloth  for  his  splendid  address  on  such  an  interesting 
topic. 

On  motion  of  Frank  H.  McCausland,  Geo.  Booth  and 
Mathew  O’Connor,  because  of  their  long  and  honorable 
connection  with  the  painting  trade  of  this  city,  were 
elected  honorary  life  members  of  the  Toronto  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association. 

The  resolution  was  carried  amidst  unanimous  applause, 
and  Mr.  O’Hearn  and  Mr.  Faircloth  were  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  convey  to  Messrs.  Booth  and  O’Connor  a copy  of 
the  resolution. 

The  “Question  Box”  was  opened  by  Secretary  Hughes, 
and  a few  questions  of  minor  importance  answered. 

The  “Eye-Opener”  was  read  by  Co-Editor  Uren  and 
made  the  usual  hit. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  play  the  fourth  round 
in  the  progressive  euchre  grand  aggregate  prize. 

Mr.  Vernon  was  the  lucky  winner  of  the  president’s 
prize  for  the  highest  score  of  the  evening. 


PAINT  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers’  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York  city,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  No- 
vember 16  and  17.  Preceding  the  meeting  there  was  a 
meeting  of  the  Educational  Bureau  of  the  Association,  of 
which  Norris  B.  Gregg  is  chairman,  and  also  a meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  At  the  latter  details  of  the  pro- 
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gram  were  worked  out,  and  results  were  formulated  to  be 
presented  at  the  convention. 

The  association  has  113  members,  and  of  these  105  were 
in  attendance  at  the  convention,  which  was  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  association. 

Following  the  custom  of  the  Association,  meetings 
were  executive  and  none  but  members  were  admitted  to 
the  sessions.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Cost  Ac- 
counting was  one  of  the  most  important  presented.  It 
showed  a serious  and  constant  increase  in  the  cost  of 
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nearly  all  the  raw  materials  entering  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  paints  and,  while  no  action  was  taken,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  members  that  further  price  advances  in 
these  products  would  have  to  be  made. 

The  leading  editorial  in  a recent  issue  of  the  Oil,  Paint 
and  Drug  Reporter,  under  the  caption  “Should  the 
Higher  Cost  of  Raw  Materials,  Labor  and  Containers  Be 
Met  by  Still  Further  Increases  in  the  Selling  Price  of 
Mixed  Paints?”  was  discussed  by  a number  of  the  mem- 
bers and  later  in  the  session  copies  of  the  editorial  were 
distributed.  It  was  felt  that  the  smaller  manufacturers 
of  paints  would  follow  the  lead  of  the  larger  manufac- 
turers in  price  advances. 

The  report  of  the  Educational  Bureau  was  presented 
verbally  by  Norris  B.  Gregg,  chairman,  who  spoke  briefly 
and  referred  to  the  reports  to  be  presented  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee — Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Heckel  and  Mr. 
Trigg. 

Henry  A.  Gardner  gave  an  illustrated  talk  of  the  work 
of  the  Scientific  Section,  the  most  important  feature  of 
which  was  his  account  of  the  increasing  scope  of  the  mis- 
cellaneous oil  work.  Many  of  the  oils  will  be  introduced 
into  agriculture. 

George  B.  Heckel  gave  verbally  the  general  report  of 
the  business  activities  for  the  year. 

Ernest  T.  Trigg  read  a most  interesting  paper,  which 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  Educational  Bu- 
reau was  authorized  to  have  it  printed  and  sent  to  the 
members.  Mr.  Trigg  suggested  a plan  for  co-operative 
advertising  by  the  Paint  Manufacturers’  Association, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  abstract:  — 

A Plan  for  Co-operative  Advertising  by  Paint 
Manufacturers’  Association. 

The  Educational  Bureau  of  your  Association,  organized 
in  1905,  and  for  the  first  several  years  of  its  existence 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  Promotion  and  Development,  has 
continuously  served  your  Association  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
mote and  develop  the  broad;  general  interests  of  the  en- 
tire industry. 

During  the  years  of  the  existence  of  this  bureau  much 
constructive  work  has  been  done  which  has  resulted  in 
good  for  the  manufacturer,  and  through  the  manufac- 
turer for  the  distributor  and  the  consumer.  Especial  ef- 
fort has  been  put  forth  by  your  bureau  along  scientific 
lines,  which  effort  has  resulted  in  a widening  of  the  raw 
material  field,  in  improvement  in  raw  materials,  in  a bet- 
ter knowledge  of  the  characteristics  of  raw  materials,  and 
consequently  in  their  serviceability  for  various  require- 
ments. 

Education  Through  Publicity. 

The  educational  work  which  has  been  carried  on  by 
your  bureau  through  publicity  in  various  forms  so  far 
as  its  means  would  permit,  as  well  as  the  discussions  be- 
fore scientific  and  trade  bodies,  has  laid  the  foundation 
for  a new  era  in  the  paint  industry.  The  members  ot 
your  bureau  feel  that  their  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  indus- 
try have  at  least  contributed  to  the  stabilizing  of  the  busi- 
ness in  a broad,  effective  way.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
bureau  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  to  consider  under- 
taking an  educational  campaign  with  the  general  public, 
which  should  result  in  greater  benefits  to  the  industry  as 
a whole,  than  perhaps  any  one  thing  previously  projected. 

While  the  volume  of  paint  business  in  this  country  has 
increased  to  a marked  extent  during  the  past  decade,  it 
is,  nevertheless,  a fact  that  as  an  industry  we  are  far 
from  realizing  in  our  production  anything  like  the 
amount  of  business  for  which  the  opportunity  exists. 

In  fact,  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  we  have  as  yet 
scarcely  scratched  the  surface  of  the  apparent  possibili- 
ties. Without  going  into  the  discussion  as  to  the  field 
for  the  increased  use  of  paint  and  paint  products  along 
special  lines,  let  us  fix  our  minds  for  a minute  on  the  one 
big  field  with  which  we  are  all  familiar — that  is — paint 
for  buildings,  or  house  paint. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  industry,  and  at  all  observant, 
realizes  that  only  a small  percentage  of  houses,  barns  and 
buildings  of  various  types  are  properly  painted  with  suf- 
ficient frequency  to  keep  them  in  good  condition. 

The  reason  for  this  can  be  said  to  be  due  to  two  prin- 
cipal conditions:  — 

First — That  too  many  owners  consider  paint  primarily 
as  a decorative  medium,  and  consequently,  in  the  light 
of  a luxury,  too  easily  dispensed  with. 

Second— Persons  who  consider  paint  as  a preservative 
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medium,  but  are  sufficiently  careless  to  be  willing  to 
postpone  its  use  from  year  to  year,  indefinitely. 

It  is  undoubtedly  a fact  that  there  is  more  actual 
money  lost  in  the  United  States  every  year  through  de- 
terioration and  decay  in  buildings,  due  to  failure  to  prop- 
erly protect  and  preserve  with  paint,  than  accrues  from 
losses  by  fire.  Professor  H.  H.  King,  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Kansas,  in  a letter  written  April  17, 
1916,  makes  this  statement:  — 

The  losses  ensuing-  in  this  State  through  lack  of  paint  are 
much  greater  than  the  losses  sustained  by  fire.  Paint  serves 
more  than  the  mere  purpose  of  decorating.  Its  principal 
value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  prolongs  the  life  of  the  surface 
that  is  painted.  Wood  and  iron  exposed  to  air  undergo  a 
slow  process  of  oxidation,  which  just  as  surely  destroys  them 
as  though  they  were  set  on  fire,  the  difference  being  the  speed 
at  which  the  reaction  comes. 

The  property  owner  who  fails  to  protect  his  buildings 
with  fire  insurance  is  considered  very  shortsighted,  and 
there  are  few  owners  who  fail  to  pay  their  bill  for  fire 
insurance  premiums  regularly.  When  the  property  owner 
pays  for  protection  against  fire,  he  is  providing  against 
a possible  loss,  but  if  he  fails  to  pay  for  painting  and  re- 
painting his  property  with  sufficient  frequency  to  pre- 
serve it  from  decay,  he  fails  to  protect  himself  against  a 
certain  loss. 

Definite  Effort  Is  Necessary. 

Obviously — it  is  most  desirable  that  some  definite  ef- 
fort should  be  made  by  those  interested  in  an  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  paint  to  bring  about  a condition  in 
the  minds  of  property  owners  which  will  insure  the  ap- 
plication of  paint  coatings  to  their  buildings  with  suf- 
ficient frequency  to  protect  and  preserve  them  indefi- 
nitely from  the  action  of  the  elements. 

Your  bureau  feels  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  tell  the  story 
to  every  property  owner  in  the  country  in  a conclusive 
way,  and  with  sufficient  frequency  and  for  a sufficient 
length  of  time  to  definitely  anchor  in  the  minds  of  such 
property  owners  the  fact  that  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant purpose  of  paint  is  to  protect  and  preserve,  while 
the  decorative  feature,  important  and  desirable  as  it  is, 
is,  nevertheless,  secondary.  Such  a coverage  of  the  sub- 
ject can  only  be  accomplished  by  carefully  planned  pub- 
licity carried  on  in  an  impersonal  way.  Many  manufac- 
turers are  spending  various  sums  of  money  through  in- 
dividual advertising  to  this  end,  but  it  is  necessarily 
done  with  the  accompanying  exploitation  of  their  own 
products.  While  such  advertising  is  undoubtedly  effec- 
tive and  result-producing,  it  cannot  possibly  carry  the 
weight  which  would  accrue  from  a well-defined  campaign, 
the  keynote  of  which  was  “Use  More  Paint,’’  without  the 
accompanying  effort  to  sell  any  one  particular  kind  of 
paint,  or  any  one  particular  brand  of  paint.  -Such  a cam- 
paign can,  in  the  opinion  of  your  bureau,  be  conducted 
by  this  Association. 

The  day  of  individualism  and  selfish  competition  in  in- 
dustry and  commerce  is  past. 

Organization  Not  Selfish  Competition. 

The  day  of  organization  is  here.  In  one  great  indus- 
try after  another  the  spirit  of  internal  competition  is 
yielding  to  co-operation  within  the  ranks.  Decidedly — a 
condition  exists  in  the  paint  industry  which  makes  nec- 
essary a widening  of  the  market.  This  cannot  be  done 
by  one  member  taking  away  the  market  of  another.  It 
can  be  done  only  by  a broad,  harmonious  effort  to  create 
greater  use  for  a product,  and  thereby  make  a better 
market  for  all.  Increased  volume  means  lower  cost  of 
production  and  lower  selling-  expense,  and  with  it  should 
go  steady  output  and  the  elimination  of  waste  effort. 

Some  of  the  obvious  advantages  of  co-operative  adver- 
tising are  these: — 

The  superior  effectiveness  of  a concentrated  vol- 
ume of  promotion  along  well  considered  lines. 

"All  together”  a harder  blow  can  be  struck. 

In  advertising,  as  in  warfare,  victory  follows 
the  use  of  heavy  battalions  and  concentrated  fire. 

Concerted  action  on  a broad  scale  in  linking  up 
sales  from  that  promotional  work. 

That  these  theoretical  advantages  have  proven  emi- 
nently practical  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  during  recent 
years  scores  of  industries  in  this  country  have  organized 
for  the  joint  protection  of  their  interests,  and  the  joint 
promotion  of  their  products. 

The  report  then  showed  at  considerable  length  what  had 
been  accomplished  to  promote  other  lines  of  industry  by 


co-operative  advertising;  after  which  it  continued  as  fol- 
lows : — 

“Use  More  Paint”  the  Slogan. 

Your  bureau  feels  it  is  important  at  this  time  to  care- 
fully consider  undertaking  a definite  campaign  of  educa- 
tion with  the  general  public,  looking  to  a largely  increased 
consumption  of  paint  and  paint  materials.  The  one  idea 
back  of  such  a campaign  should  be  the  single  thought  of 
“Use  More  Paint.”  Such  a campaign  would  have  to  be  gen- 
eral in  its  nature,  bringing  out  constantly  in  definite  ways 
the  fact  that  paint  for  preservation  is  the  first  considera- 
tion. A large  amount  of  most  valuable  information  along 
this  line  has  been  accumulated' by  the  bureau,  and  is 
available  for  the  proposed  purpose. 

What  the  Benefits  Would  Be. 

The  benefits  accruing  from  such  a campaign  would  be 
shared  in  by:  — 

First: — The  raw  material  manufacturers,  including 
package  makers  and  brush  manufacturers. 

Second: — Paint  grinders. 

Third: — Jobbers. 

Fourth : — Dealers. 

Fifth : — Painters. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  dealers  of  the  country  are 
not  organized,  it  is  possible  that  very  little,  if  any,  finan- 
cial co-operation  could  be  expected  from  that  direction. 
All  the  other  classes  referred  to,  however,  should  be  will- 
ing and  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  financially  sup- 
porting such  a campaign  as  is  proposed,  according  to  the 
benefits  to  be  derived.  Such  a campaign,  if  undertaken, 
should  be  definitely  planned  for  not  less  than  five  (5) 
years,  and  the  finances  to  see  it  through  for  that  period 
of  time  on  a minimum  basis  should  be  arranged  for  be- 
fore any  start  whatever  is  made.  Such  publicity  as  is 
contemplated  is  cumulative  in  its  effects  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  produce  instantaneous  results.  The  big,  last- 
ing results  can  only  be  expected  from  a continuous  cam- 
paign carried  on  for  a sufficient  length  of  time  to  mould 
men’s  minds  in  the  right  direction  permanently.  Our 
campaign,  if  launched,  cannot  help  but  be  successful  in 
a large  way,  because  it  is  founded  upon  the  soundest  pos- 
sible economic  basis. 

Your  bureau  has  given  careful  consideration  to  this 
proposition,  and  now  suggests  it  for  your  serious  con- 
sideration and  discussion.  If  such  a campaign  is  launched 
the  work  should  not  be  confined  entirely  to  general  pub- 
licity through  advertising,  but  should  embrace  educa- 
tional campaigns,  lectures  before  trade  and  community 
associations,  work  with  manual  training  schools,  and 
other  scholastic  institutions,  furnishing  articles  to  farm 
papers,  trade  papers,  etc.  In  fact,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  your  bureau  to  devote  itself  to  a complete  coverage 
of  all  angles  of  the  proposition. 

The  report  went  on  to  show  that  this  co-operative  ad- 
vertising would  create  new  business  and  cause  a greater 
demand  for  paint,  and  then  concluded  as  follows:  — 

Such  an  influence  as  would  be  exerted  by  this  sort  of 
a campaign  is  especially  opportune,  in  view  of  the  high 
prices  made  necessary  by  present  conditions.  If  the  ad- 
vances which  have  already  been  made,  together  with 
those  which  seem  imminent,  have  the  effect  of  curtailing 
consumption  as  some  of  the  manufacturers  think  they 
will,  then  it  is  especially  necessary  to  impress  the  con- 
sumer with  the  fact  that  he  must  use  paint  when  needed 
no  matter  what  the  cost.  If  this  campaign  is  launched 
soon  after  the  first  of  the  year  so  that  your  story  will 
have  been  told  at  least  two  or  three  times  before  the 
spring  painting  season  opens,  it  will  undoubtedly  save  a 
large  part  of  the  business  which  might  otherwise  be 
lost. 

In  conclusion,  this  is  what  an  advertising  man  says  on 
the  subject  of  “Concerted  Advertising  Campaigns”:  — 

The  way  they  pay  is  by  broadening  the  market  for  the 
products  of  ar.  entire  industry,  stabilizing  the  market,  and 
in  the  long  run  raising  prices  by  and  through  the  increase  in 
demand.  Though  not  always  so  regarded  by  the  subscribers, 
the  fact  is  that  probably  one  of  the  most  truly  valuable  re- 
sults from  co-operative  advertising  has  been  the  steadying 
of  the  market,  making  it  less  susceptible  to  trade  depression 
and  other  temporary  conditions,  which,  especially  in  staple 
lines,  often  work  havoc  for  a short  period. 

Another  interesting  and  very  valuable  by-product  of  co- 
operative advertising  has  turned  out  to  be  the  fact  that  such 
activity  very  much  lessens  the  bitterness  of  competitive 
advertising  and  competitive  sales  methods  in  the  same  field, 
and  thus  adds  to  the  general  health  and  strength  of  the  en- 
tire industry. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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At  the  concluding  session  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  — 

President,  S.  L.  Sulzberger,  president  of  the  Enterprise 
Paint  Company,  of  Chicago,  111.;  first  vice-president,  Re- 
tiring President  H.  R.  Gibbs,  of  T.  N.  Nevin  Company, 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  second  vice-president,  L.  R.  Atwood, 
president  of  the  Peaslee-Gaulbert  Company,  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ; secretary  and  treasurer,  George  B.  Heckel,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  auditor,  Sibley  Felton,  of  Felton, 
Sibley  & Co.,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Directors: — A.  M. 
Heath,  of  Heath  & 'Milligan  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.;  I.  D,  Wagener,  of  Wagener  Paint  and  Glass 
Company,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Mr.  Lindsley,  of  Eberson- 
Lindsley  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Herbert  Rice,  of 
the  U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Company,  of  Providence, 
R.  I.;  David  E.  Breinig,  of  the  Bridgeport  Wood  Finish- 
ing Company,  of  New  Milford,  Conn. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  Chicago. 

S.  L.  Sulzberger,  the  new  president  of  the  Paint  Manu- 
facturers’ Association,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  February 
5,  1857.  Mr.  Sulzberger  established  the  Enterprise  Paint 
Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago  in  1893  and  is  president 
of  that  company.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  charitable 
work,  having  devoted  a number  of  years  to  activities  in 
that  direction.  He  is  a golf  enthusiast  and  is  himself 
authority  for  the  statement  that  ‘‘when  not  engaged  in 
making  paints,  he  plays  golf.”  Mr.  Sulzberger  has  been 
treasurer  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the 
United  States  for  twelve  years  and  performed  every  duty 
for  the  Association  so  thoroughly  and  well  that  in  select- 
ing him  as  their  president,  the  members  have  honored 
themselves. 

Mr.  Sulzberger  is  a member  of  the  Paint,  Oil  and  Var- 
nish Club  of  Chicago,  having  at  one  time  been  its  presi- 
dent. He  is  married  and  has  one  son,  Frank  R.,  who  is 
associated  with  him  in  the  paint  business,  being  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Enterprise  Paint  Manufacturing  Company. 
He  also  has  two  daughters. 


NATIONAL  VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE  most  interesting  features  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  National  Varnish  Manufacturers’  Associa- 
tion convention,  that  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York  city,  on  Tuesday,  November  14,  were  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  necessity  for  advancing  the  prices  of  their 
products  and  the  decision  to  shorten  the  time  of  credit. 

A great  deal  of  attention  was  paid  to  the  conditions  in 
the  trade  necessitated  by  the  rapidly  advancing  cost  of 
raw  materials,  the  following  figures  being  used  as  a basis 
of  comparative  costs  of  material  entering  into  produc- 
tion:— 

ALL  ADVANCES. 


Per  cent. 

Linseed  oil 80 

Chinawood  oil 75 

Varnish  gums 40 

Shellac  gums 100 

Solvents more  than  100 

Colors from  100  to  500 

Alcohols  70 

Tin  cans 40 

Advertising  and  printed  matter 30  to  50 


It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  as  expressed  that  these 
conditions  call  for  an  advance  in  price  in  all  varnish  prod- 
ucts in  the  near  future. 

Another  subject  which  received  considerable  attention 
was  the  unbusinesslike  practice  of  some  varnish  manufac- 
turers in  giving  long  terms  and  datings.  Years  ago  the 
varnish  manufacturer  was  able  to  buy  his  gums  and  other 
materials  on  four  or  six  months’  time,  and  so  it  became 
the  custom  to  give  the  same  terms  on  varnishes,  but  as 
the  conditions  have  since  changed,  and  the  varnish  manu- 
facturers have  to  pay  for  their  linseed  oil,  turpentine, 
gums  and  other  raw  materials  in  thirty  days  or  less  it  is 
apparent  that  the  customs  of  selling  varnish  on  such  un- 
reasonable terms  must  be  corrected. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  varnish  manufacturers  real- 
ize the  unbusinesslike  terms  they  have  been  extending 
and  that  varnishes  will  soon  be  sold  on  terms  similar  to 
those  ruling  for  other  paint  products.  Sixty  days,  or  2 
per  cent,  off  for  cash  paid  in  ten  days,  will  probably  be 
the  limit  that  the  varnish  manufacturer  will  be  able  to 
give  in  the  future. 

The  reports  of  the  several  committees,  which  had  been 


printed  in  advance  for  distribution  to  the  members,  were 
approved  as  presented. 

The  report  of  the  Traffic  Committee  was  of  special  in- 
terest at  this  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
advance  in  Pacific  Coast  rates  had  been  protested  against 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  this  com- 
mittee, and  the  chairman,  M.  R.  A.  Van  Kirk,  clearly  ex- 
plained the  bearing  of  the  proposed  changes  on  the  indus- 
try. The  committee  announced  that  it  would  appear  at 
the  final  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commission  Com- 
merce in  Chicago,  scheduled  for  November  20,  to  argue 
against  the  increase  in  rates  on  varnishes  and  varnish 
materials. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  burdensome  proposals 
of  the  railroads  is  the  requirement  that  China  wood  oil 
be  shipped  in  iron  drums,  or,  if  in  wood,  in  refrigerated 


President  •/.  B.  Lord. 


cars.  This  alternative  presents  a dilemma  which  will  be 
exceedingly  burdensome  if  either  requirement  be  adopted. 

In  connection  with  the  general  meeting  there  wras  a 
meeting  of  a number  of  plant  superintendents  and  tech- 
nical men,  who  decided  to  organize  as  a committee  of  the 
Association.  Such  meetings  will  probably  be  continued 
hereafter. 

As  a whole,  the  meeting  was  one  of  the  best  attended 
and  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

The  annual  election  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  the 
president,  J.  B.  Lord,  Boston,  Mass.;  first  vice-president. 
Arthur  Davis,  New  York;  second  vice-president,  Carl  J. 
Schumann,  New  York;  secretary-treasurer,  G.  B.  Heckel, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  directors,  F.  A.  Glidden,  Cleveland;  J. 
H.  McNulty,  Buffalo,  Franklin  Murphy,  Jr.,  Newark,  N. 
J.,  and  F.  A.  Colby,  Detroit. 


HANNIBAL,  MO.,  ASSOCIATION. 

AT  a meeting  held  November  6,  the  master  painters  of 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  perfected  an  organization  and  affili- 
ated with  the  State  and  International  Associations. 
The  officers  elected  are:  — 

President,  L.  C.  Waltz;  vice-president,  R.  E.  Kendall: 
secretary,  E.  M.  Johnson;  treasurer,  C.  E.  Emmons:  trus- 
tees, J.  R.  Key,  A.  C.  Leonard  and  A.  J.  Garland. 
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From  Secretary  McGhan 


INVITATION  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION^ 

A Cordial  Invitation  to  Master  Painters  to  Attend 
the  International  Convention  at  New  Haven, 
February  13-16,  1917. 

A very  cordial  invitation  is  extended  the  craft  at  larga 
to  attend  the  thirty-third  annual  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Deco- 
rators of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  be  held  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  February  13-16,  1917. 

A program  has  been  arranged  replete  with  interest  to 
every  master  painter.  The  most  eminent  authorities  in 
the  commercial  and  scientific  world  will  address  the  con- 
vention— Secretary  of  Commerce,  Honorable  William  C. 
Redfield ; Mr.  O.  C.  Harn,  Mr.  H.  A.  Gardner,  a representa- 
tive of  the  prominent  house  of  M.  H.  Birge  & Sons  Co., 
and  the  recognized  authorities  on  that  subject  so  vital  to 
every  painter — linseed  oil — Professor  H.  A.  Bolley,  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Professor  C.  D.  Holley,  of  Detroit,  will 
address  the  convention. 

The  slogan  of  honesty  of  purpose,  for  which  this  Asso- 
ciation stands,  will  be  upheld  by  showing  all  branches  of 
the  painting  trade — the  manufacturer  or  dealer— that  we 
are  earnestly  striving  for  purity  of  materials  and  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  of  flax  culture  and  commercial 
linseed  oil  by  such  authorities  should  have  the  attention 
of  every  master  painter  in  the  land.  Conventions  afford 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  such  men  personally  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  discussion — then  real,  first-hand  informa- 
tion is  to  be  gained. 

The  Connecticut  Society  of  Master  Painters  has  pre- 
pared a program  of  entertainment,  which  will  make  the 
visit  to  New  Haven  extremely  enjoyable. 

Full  and  adequate  hotel  accommodations  are  to  be  had 
at  reasonable  rates. 

Renewed  interest  at  all  points,  and  an  awakening  to  the 
advantages  of  association  assures  a large  attendance. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  be  with  us. 

Yours  fraternally, 

A.  H.  McGhan, 

Secretary. 

Official  Program. 

1.  Call  to  order. 

2.  Prayer. 

3.  Address  of  welcome. 

4.  Roll  call  of  officers. 

5.  President’s  address. 

6.  Appointment  of  Committees — (a)  Credentials,  (b) 
Resolutions,  (c)  Auditing,  (d)  President’s  address. 

7.  Minutes  of  last  convention  and  Executive  Board 
meeting. 

8.  Report  of  officers. 

9.  Report  of  Committee  on  Credentials  afternoon  of 
first  day. 

10.  Address,  “Cost  Accounting,”  by  Honorable  William 
C.  Redfield,  Secretary  Department  of  Commerce,  U.  S. 
Government. 

11.  “A  Business  Talk,”  by  O.  H.  Harn,  advertising  man- 
ager National  Lead  Company. 

12.  “The  Paint  Pigment  Industry  of  the  World — the  Ef- 
fect of  the  War — Developments  of  Research  and  a brief 
Forecast  of  Future  Conditions,”  by  Henry  A.  Gardner,  as- 
sistant director  Institute  of  industrial  Research,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

13.  “The  Present  Status  of  Flax  Cropping  and  the  Bear- 
ing of  Investigations  Relative  to  Future  Development  of 
the  Crop,”  Professor  H.  A.  Bolley,  of  the  North  Dakota 
State  Agricultural  College,  Fargo,  N.  D. 

(Numbers  12  and  13  will  be  illustrated  by  stereop- 
ticon  and  moving  picture  views.) 

14.  “Commercial  Linseed  Oil,”  by  Professor  C.  D.  Hol- 
ley, Detroit,  Mich. 

15.  Report  of  Committee  on  Establishment  of  Trade 
Schools  in  Connection  with  the  Public  School  System,  by 
E.  M.  Walsh,  chairman.  (Forenoon  of  Thursday  to  be 
spent  in  visiting  the  Boardman  shops.) 

16.  Question  box. 


17.  “Organization  Work,”  Secretary-Treasurer  McGhan. 
Report  on  attendance  at  National  Association  of  Builders’ 
Exchanges,  Baltimore;  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, New  York;  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Asso- 
ciation, Atlantic  City;  Decorators  and  Painters’  Club,  of 
Chicago;  Convention  of  State  Associations  of  Ohio,  Wis- 
consin, Missouri,  Iowa,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  and  Eastern  Canada. 

18.  “Merchandising  of  Wall  Paper  and  Correction  of  the 
Evils  in  the  Wall  Paper  Business,”  representative  of  M. 
H.  Birge  & Sons  Co. 

19.  Report  of  standing  committees — (a)  Committee  on 
Trade  Schools,  John  Dewar,  chairman,  (b)  Committee  on 
Apprenticeship,  B.  F,  Davis,  chairman,  (c)  Paint  Legis- 
lative Committee,  John  Dewar,  chairman. 

20.  Report  of  Committee  on  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Edw.  C.  Beck,  chairman. 

21.  Report  of  Committee  on  “Clean  Up-Paint-  Up,”  A.  H. 
McGhan,  chairman. 

22.  Report  of  Committee  on  Memorials  to  Deceased 
Members. 

23.  Report  of  Committee  on  President’s  Address. 

24.  Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

25.  Report  of  Auditing  Committee. 

26.  New  business. 

27.  Selection  of  place  for  1918  convention. 

28.  Election  of  officers. 

29.  Adjournment. 


Ascertain  Your  Correct  Overhead 


For  Year  1916 


BE  CAREFUL  TO  FIGURE  THESE  EXPENSES 
OR 

THEY  WILL  EAT  UP  THE  PROFIT 

By  Week 
or 

Month 

Total, 

for 

Year 

Rent  (office  or  shop  or  both.  If  you  own  your  shop  or  office  what 

Boy  or  Clerk  (If  none  are  employed,  state  what  you  pay  for 
necessary  typewriting,  or  approximate  loss  of  time  of  men 

Office  Expenses  (include  printing,  postage,  and  the  many  small 

Advertising  (include  what  you  pay  for  advertising  in  newspapers, 
programmes,  or  for  placards,  signs  or  advertising  of  any  kind 
whatever,  including  Association  dues,  or  membership  pay- 

Telephone  (include  the  Telephone  Company’s  regular  charge, 
and  approximate  the  outside  cost  to  you  of  telephone  mes- 

Drayage  (include  the  cost  of  livery,  if  yoli  keep  a horse,  or  auto- 
mobile. Add  additional  drayage  that  your  team  or  automo- 
bile does  not  handle.  Approximate  car  fare  for  thp  men) 

Lost  Accounts  (include  bad  debts  or'What'you  may  have  lost 

General  Expenses  (Cost  of  anything  which  you  cannot  charge 
to  any  ope  job,  such  as  cost  of  brushes,  drop  clothes,  burners, 
ladders,  ropes,  paint,  pots,  sponges,  tools,  and  other  necessary 

TOTAL  OVERHEAD  COST  YEAR  1916 
TOTAL  DAYS  LABOR  EMPLOYED  YEA1 

* 1916  

Divide  the  amount  of  overhead  hy  the  number  of  days  employed  and 
you  will  get  the  amount  which  MUST  he  added  to  each  day  s labor  for 

1917. 


USE  THE  DAY’S  LABOR  AS  THE  UNIT 

and  add  to  it  your  overhead. 

Secretary  McGhan  Asks  for  Overhead  Cost. 
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HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS  AT  NEW 
HAVEN. 

THE  following  announcement  has  been  issued  by  Dr. 
D.  Louis  Ireton,  chairman  of  the  Entertainment 
Committee,  in  charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
thirty-third  annual  convention  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  which  will  be  held  February 
13,  14,  15  and  16,  1917,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

During  the  thirty-third  annual  convention  to  be  held 
in  New  Haven  in  February  the  Entertainment  Commit- 
tee has  arranged  to  have  a reception  committee  and  in- 
formation bureau  at  the  railroad  station  to  meet  all 
trains  arriving  from  Sunday  noon  until  Tuesday  inclu- 
sive, to  receive  and  direct  all  members  and  guests  attend- 
ing the  convention.  LOOK  OUT  FOR  THEM  and  make 
your  wants  known. 

The  following  hotels  will  be  available  during  the  con- 
vention and  all  convenient  to  the  convention  headquar- 
ters. Kindly  make  your  reservations  early,  stating 
whether  single  or  double  rooms  are  desired,  and  the  time 
of  your  arrival. 

Headquarters,  Hotel  Taft— Rates,  single  rooms  without 
bath,  $1.50  up;  double,  $2.50  up.  Single  rooms  with 
bath,  $2.50  up;  double,  $3.50  up. 

Hotel  Garde — Opposite  the  railroad  station,  five  min- 
utes by  trolley  and  ten  minutes’  walk  to  headquarters. 
Rates,  single  room  without  bath,  $1.50;  double,  $2. 
Single  rooms  with  bath,  $2;  double,  $3. 

Hotel  Royal — Five  minutes  from  rairoad  station  and  ten 
minutes’  walk  to  headquarters  or  five  minutes  by  trolley. 
Every  room  with  private  bath,  single,  $1.50  up;  double, 
$2.50  up. 

Hotel  Bishop — Situated  one  block  from  headquarters, 
same  street,  ten  minutes  by  trolley  from  railroad  station. 
Single  rooms  with  bath,  one  person,  $2;  double,  $3. 

Hotel  Duncan — Situated  two  blocks  from  headquarters, 
ten  minutes  by  trolley  from  railroad  station.  Rooms  en 
suite,  with  bath  between.  European  plan,  $1.50  single; 
$2.50  double.  American  plan,  $3  per  day  single;  $5  per 
day  double. 

Hotel  Yolk — Meadow  street,  five  minutes  from  railroad 
station,  and  five  minutes  by  trolley  to  headquarters,  or 
ten  minutes  walk  to  Hotel  Taft. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  entertainment  for  the  ladies,  so 
bring  them  along  and  make  yourself  perfectly  at  home 
with  us,  THE  LATCH  STRING  IS  OUT. 


WEEKLY  TRIAL  BALANCE  OF  COST 

Fill  in  “LABOR”  by  amount  of  money  paid  for  time  on  job. 

Fill  in  “MATERIAL”  by  allowing  one-half  of  cost  of  labor  (or  exact  cost  if  you  have  it). 

Fill  in  “OVERHEAD”  by  allowing  your  overhead  cost  of  working  a man  to  each  day's  labor  on  job. 
Fill  in  “NET  COST”  by  total  for  week,  carry  over  amount  from  preceding  week. 


IF  YOU  DONT  KEEP  A WEEKLY  TRIAL  SHEET  YOU  DON'T  KNOW  WHERE  YOU  STAND. 
NOR  WHAT  A JOB  COSTS. 


Weekly  Trial  Balance  from  Secretary  McGlian. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  SPECIAL. 

The  Official  Train  to  the  New  Haven  Convention. 

The  Big  Four  Route  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad 
(east  and  west)  have  been  selected  as  the  official  route  to 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  occasion  of  the  thirty-third  an- 
nual convention  of  the  International  Association,  to  be 
held  February  13-16,  1917,  and  we  have  arranged  for  extra 
sleeping  cars  for  the  exclusive  use  of  members  and  their 
friends  to  run  the  following  schedule:  — 

A special  train  to  be  run  from  Cleveland  to  New 
Haven : — 


CARS— 


Leave  Chicago  S.15  p.  m.,  Saturday,  February  10 

.Leave  Englewood  8.30  p.  m.,  Saturday,  February  10 

Leave  Elkhart  10.40  p.  m.,  Saturday,  February  10 

Leave  Toledo  1.35  a.  m.,  Sunday,  February  11 

Leave  Cincinnati  12.05  midnight,  Saturday,  February  10 


SPECIAL  TRAIN — • Eastern  time. 


Leaves  Cleveland 7.30  a.  m.. 

Arrives  Buffalo 12.45  p.  m.. 

Leaves  Buffalo 1.30  p.  m., 

Arrives  Niagara  Falls 2.20  p.  m., 

Leaves  Niagara  Falls 7.20  p.  m., 

Arrives  Buffalo 8.05  p.  m.. 

Leaves  Buffalo 8.30  p.  m., 

Arrives  Springfield,  Mass 7.08  a.  m.. 

Leaves  Springfield,  Mass 7.30  a.  m., 

Arrives  New  Haven 9.34  a.  m., 


Sunday, 

Sunday, 

Sunday, 

Sunday, 

Sunday, 

Sunday, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Monday, 

Monday, 


February  11 
February  11 
February  11 
February  11 
February  11 
February  11 
February  11 
February  12 
February  12 
February  12 


Special  sleepers  will  leave  Cincinnati,  via  Big  Four  Rail- 
road, at  12.05  a.  m.  Sunday,  February  11  (Saturday  mid- 
night), arrive  Cleveland  7.15  a.  m.,  where  same  will  be 
consolidated  with  sleepers  from  Chicago,  Toledo,  etc. 

Stop-over  will  be  made  at  Niagara  Falls. 


Railroad  and  Pullman  fares  will  be  as  follows: — One 
way,  including  stop-off  at  Niagara  Falls:  — 


i From , 

Cleve-  Cin-  St. 

Chicago.  Toledo.  land,  cinnati.  Buffalo.  Louis. 


Railroad  fares $22.95  $17.05  $13.91  $19.28  $11.57  $25.10 

Ijower  berth 5.50  4.50  3.50  4.50  2.00  6.00 

Upper  berth 4.40  3.60  2.80  3.60  1.60  4.80 

Section  9.90  8.10  6.30  8.10  3.60  10.80 

Compartment  15.50  13.00  10.00  13.00  6.00  17.00 

Drawing!  room 20.00  16.00  13.00  16.00  7.00  22  00 


The  railroad  fares  quoted  above  are  through  to  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  the  Pullman  fares  are  to  Springfield, 
Mass.,  only. 

In  purchasing  your  transportation,  be  sure  that  the 
ticket  is  routed  as  follows:  — 

Big  Four  via  Cincinnati  or  Cleveland,  New  York  Central 
to  Albany,  and  B.  and  A.  to  Springfield  and  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 
and  H.  to  New  Haven. 

New  York  Central  Railroad  Chicago  and  intermediate 
points  to  Albany,  B.  and  A.  Railroad  to  Springfield,  and 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  H.  Railroad  to  New  Haven. 

Those  coming  from  points  west  of  Chicago  should  con- 
sult their  local  ticket  agent,  and  where  possible  to  do  so, 
purchase  their  tickets  through,  making  sure  that  tickets 
read  via  the  route  specified  above. 

Members  from  the  South  will  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
Cincinnati  car  or  cars,  and  those  from  St.  Louis  can  join 
the  party  at  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati  or  Cleveland.  Mem- 
bers from  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Ohio,  as  well  as  those 
from  Western  Pennsylvania,  can  join  the  party  either  at 
Toledo  or  Cleveland,  and  if  we  have  sufficient  requests  to 
warrant  us  doing  so,  an  extra  sleeper  will  be  attached  to 
our  train  either  at  Toledo  or  Cleveland. 

Those  meeting  at  Cleveland  will  please  assemble  at  the 
Statler  Hotel. 

In  order  to  have  an  idea  as  to  the  number  who  will  at- 
tend this  meeting,  we  would  thank  you  to  advise  how 
many  there  will  be  in  your  party,  what  reservation  is  re- 
quired, and  where  you  will  board  the  train,  mailing  same 
to  John  Theobald,  Chairman  Transportation  Committee, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

If  further  information  is  desired  in  connection  with  the 
trip,  same  will  be  cheerfully  given  by  Mr.  Theobald  or  any 
other  member  of  the  Transportation  Committee. 

John  Theobald,  Chairman,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Conrad  Krause,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

E.  Cook,  Chicago,  111. 

Transportation  Committee. 


Conrad  Krause  writes  from  Cleveland: — 

“Our  Association  expects  to  hold  its  annual  meeting 
and  banquet  December  20,  at  which  time  I expect  to  or- 
ganize a good,  big  New  Haven  club.’’ 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 
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TIME  SHEET  OF 


FOR  WEEK  ENDING 


1916 

DAY  HOUR 


MONDAY 

TUESDAY 

WEDNESDAY  . 

THURSDAY 

FRIDAY 

* 

1 

| 

SATURDAY 

1 

1 

] 

1 

TOTAL  TIME 

Time  Sheet  Submitted  by  Secretary  McG-han. 


ESCORT  FOR  PRESIDENT  ALBRECHT, 

DR.  D.  LOUIS  IRETON,  chairman  of  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee,  has  requested  the  following  gen- 
tlemen to  act  as  a special  escort  to  President  Al- 
brecht, of  the  International  Association,  arriving  upon  the 
President’s  Special  train  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Mon- 
day, February  12,  1917.  They  will  meet  the  train  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  at  7.30  a.  m.,  and  escort  the  Western 
delegation  to  New  Haven,  Conn.:  — 

Ex-Presidents  Wm.  G.  Baxter,  Hartford;  F.  Henry  Mon- 
roe, New  Haven;  Chas.  R.  Turner,  Hartford;  J.  A.  La- 
courcier,  Meriden,  and  President  J.  P.  Ennis,  Hartford, 
representing  the  Connecticut  State  Society. 

Ex-President  H.  M.  Hodges,  New  Haven  Paint  and  Oil 
Club,  and  Chairman  O.  C.  Harn,  International  associate 
members. 

F.  E.  Day  and  B.  F.  Booth,  and  Connecticut  State  asso- 
ciate members. 


OHIO  TRUSTEES’  MEETING. 

A MEETING  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Master 
House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  of  Ohio 
will  be  held  in  Youngstown,  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 19,  at  1.30  p.  m.  Headquarters,  Hotel  Ohio. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  to  formulate  the  program 
and  arrange  details  for  the  next  summer’s  convention. 
The  question  of  where  to  hold  the  convention  will  also  be 
determined.  Members  generally  will  be  cordially  wel- 
comed, or  if  unable  to  attend,  they  will  confer  a favor  by 
submitting  suggestions  bearing  on  the  business  mentioned. 
Letters  addressed  to  the  secretary,  Joel  Kennedy,  426 
Reading  Road,  Cincinnati,  will  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion. 


The  manufacturer  who  would  build  a great  business 
should  found  it  upon  fair  and  courteous  treatment  of  his 
dealers. 


NEW  ENGLAND  PAINT  SALESMEN’S  CLUB. 

OFFICERS  were  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Paint  Trade  Salesmen’s  Club,  held  on 
the  afternoon  of  November  11,  at  the  Boston  City 
Club.  Harry  E.  Wright  retired  as  president,  declining  an- 
other term. 

Harry  W.  Smith,  vice-president  and  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  club,  was  nominated  for  president  and  declined 
to  serve.  The  officers  elected  were: — President,  Fred  R. 
Burnham;  vice-president,  Fred  W.  Armor;  secretary,  Wal- 
ter E.  Albertson;  treasurer,  Charles  H.  Rockwood;  board 
of  directors,  Chairman  Frank  C.  Davenport,  Charles  C. 
Mann,  Walter  I.  Merrill,  F.  D.  Tobin  and  Sylvanus  Smith. 
About  thirty  members  were  at  the  meeting. 


DENVER  MASTER  PAINTERS  WANT 
LICENSES. 

ACCORDING  to  a recent  Denver  newspaper,  a bill  cre- 
ating a board  to  regulate  the  business  of  painting 
and  paper-hanging,  which  has  been  drawn  up  by 
James  Duce,  State  oil  inspector,  will  be  introduced 
at  the  next  general  assembly  with  the  backing  of  the  union 
and  the  master  painters  of  the  State.  The  painters  and 
paperhangers  say  they  need  protection  from  the  itinerant 
workman  who  drops  into  the  State,  grabs  a paint  brush 
and  a bucket  of  paint  or  a roll  of  paper  and  some  paste 
and  proceeds  to  do  a bad  job  for  somebody. 

The  bill  creates  a board  of  examiners,  one  of  whom  is 
the  State  oil  inspector,  another  a contractor  in  the  busi- 
ness of  painting  and  paperhanging  and  the  third  a jour- 
neyman painter  and  paperhanger.  Compensation  of  $5  a 
day  and  traveling  expenses  for  every  day  spent  at  work 
is  provided;  the  money  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fees  collected 
by  the  board  for  licenses  and  examinations. 

Every  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  painting  and  paperhanging  for  a year  can  take  out 
a license  from  the  board  on  payment  of  a fee  of  $5.  All 
others  must  pass  an  examination  and  be  licensed.  All 
are  required  to  put  up  bonds  which  guarantee  for  the  pay- 
ment of  materials  purchased  and  labor  hired. 

The  individual  who  dares  to  defy  the  act  and  the  board 
by  hiring  anyone  unlicensed  to  do  his  work  is  declared 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor  and  subjected  to  a fine  of  $10  to 
$100,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  ten  to  ninety 
days,  or  both. 


CHECK  ON  CONSTRUCTION  WORK 
LOOKED  FOR. 

IN  a bulletin  on  general  business  conditions,  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  says: — 

“It  would  seem  that  the  point  must  be  near 
where  all  construction  work  not  of  imperative  necessity 
will  be  held  in  check  by  the  high  capital  costs.  Upon 
general  principles,  it  appears  to  be  very  doubtful  policy 
to  put  capital  into  construction  under  present  conditions. 
Certainly  it  is  now  in  the  interest  of  stability  in  industry 
that  every  dollars’  worth  of  work  that  can  be  postponed 
shall  be  postponed.  It  is  only  a question  of  time  until  the 
point  is  reached  where  prices  will  bring  demand  under 
control,  and  increasing  production  will  overtake  and  pass 
it.  Unless  history  has  stopped  repeating  itself,  there  will 
be  a story  then  of  idle  plants  and  unemployed  men. 

“The  situation  is  one  that  calls  for  patience  and  com- 
mon sense.  The  business  of  the  world  has  been  disorgan- 
ized and  thrown  out  of  customary  channels  by  the  war, 
and  there  is  no  power  great  enough  to  prevent  these  ill 
results.  They  will  cure  themselves  by  natural  processes 
more  surely  than  they  can  be  remedied  by  any  authority 
possessed  by  the  government.” 

After  speaking  of  the  general  advance  in  wages,  the 
bulletin  says:  — 

“The  situation  is  interesting  from  an  economic  stand- 
point as  showing  the  inevitable  reaction  upon  wages  when 
capital  is  prosperous,  but  there  is  no  little  anxiety  as  to 
what  the  attitude  of  the  wage-earners  will  be  if  conditions 
after  the  war  will  not  allow  the  payment  of  such  wages.’’ 


Remember  that  everything  you  do  is  influencing  some 
one  for  or  against  you.  Since  your  profits  come  from  sat- 
isfied customers,  you  must  watch  the  little  things,  for  it 
is  the  little  things  that  count  most. 
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NEW  FIRMS,  BUSINESS  CHANGES,  ETC. 

Steele  & Abbott  Co.  have  incorporated  to  manufacture 
paints  at  Gloucester,  Mass.  Capital,  $10,000. 

New  Star  Polish  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  will 
manufacture  polishing  and  varnishing  materials,  957  Ave- 
nue St.  John,  New  York. 

Southern  States  Paint  Manufacturing  Company,  with 
capital  of  $25,000,  will  make  ships’  bottom  paints  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

The  Riddell  Art  and  Paint  Company,  of  Butte,  Mont., 
has  incorporated  to  take  over  the  business  of  J.  A.  Rid- 
dell. 

It  is  said  that  the  Frank  U.  S.  Gilbert  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  locate  a distributing  branch  for 
Cleveland  Wall  Paper  Cleaner  in  Columbus. 

Charles  E.  Hicks,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  sold  his  wall 
paper  stock  to  Bert  Wood,  of  West  Fourth  street,  and  ac- 
cepted a position  with  him. 

The  F.  W.  Devoe  & C.  T.  Raynolds  Co.  will  build  a fire- 
proof paint  factory  at  Smith,  Huntington  and  Ninth 
streets,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Seubert-Looney  Paint  Company  has  incorporated  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  with  authorized  capital  of  $10,000. 

The  Heller  Wall  Paper  Company,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
has  moved  to  647  Main  street,  and  changed  its  name 
to  the  Empire  Wall  Paper  Company. 

The  Haines-Miller  Paint  and  Glass  Company  has  leased 
the  three-story  concrete  building  on  South  Main  between 
Avenues  D and  E,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  and  will  occupy  it  as 
a wholesale  and  jobbing  house. 

The  Commercial  Paint  and  Specialty  Company,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  incorporated  to  do  a paint  and  chemical  busi- 
ness. Capital  stock,  $25,000.  Incorporators,  I.  S.  Bur- 
gess, Charles  Koons  and  Raymond  F.  Koons. 

William  H.  Fox,  owner  of  the  Fox  Wall  Paper  Company, 
located  at  163  Golden  Hill  street,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  will 
retire  from  business. 

Victor  Marcinkiewicz  has  taken  his  two  brothers  into 
partnership  in  his  paper  and  painting  business  at  219 
West  Centre  street,  Shenandoah,  Pa.,  under  the  firm  name 
of  Victor  Marcinkiewicz  & Bros.  Co. 

Mirrolike  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  has  been  incor- 
porated  in  Brooklyn  to  make  polishes,  cleansing  mate- 
rials, preserving,  polishing  wood,  metals,  chemicals,  drugs, 
paints.  Capital,  $100,000. 

The  Pyrolin  Fireproof  Paint  Company,  formerly  of  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Minnesota,  and  will  do  business  in  Minneapolis.  The  sale 
of  the  business  was  made  some  time  ago  by  George  F. 
Johnston,  inventor  of  pyrolin.  The  members  in  the  cor- 
poration are  now  D.  B.  Zimmer  and  E.  M.  Rosenstein,  of 
Minneapolis,  and  George  F.  Johnston,  of  Fort  Dodge. 

Cheesman  & Elliott  100  William  street,  New  York,  will 
build  a new  fireproof  paint  factory  on  East  street,  Wil- 
liamsport, Pa.,  75  by  100  feet,  two  stories  high. 

American  Paint  Products  Company,  incorporated  at 
Chicago,  111.,  to  manufacture  paints  and  paint  supplies. 
Capital,  $100,000.  Incorporators,  L.  L.  Cowan,  B.  F. 
Cowan,  R.  Montgomery. 

O'Brien  Varnish  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  in- 
creased its  capital  from  $20,000  to  $420,000. 

The  Beaver  Board  Varnish  Company  has  bought  a site 
at  Ontario  street  and  Ericsson  road,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
will  build  a factory. 

The  Eubank  Painting  Company  have  opened  a general 
painting  shop,  including  automobile  painting,  at  Tampa, 
Fla. 


FIRES. 

November  2.  The  E.  R.  Haffelfinger  Wall  Paper  Com- 
pany’s plant  at  Hanover,  Pa.,  totally  destroyed.  Loss, 
$75,000. 

November  7.  Fire  in  cellar  of  Dreicorn  paint  store,  324 
Main  street,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

November  10.  Fire  damaged  upper  story  of  H.  Ma- 
deira’s paint  and  wall  paper  storage  warehouse,  329  Mar- 
ket street,  Mahanoy  City,  Pa. 

November  16.  Fire  caused  considerable  damage  to 
stock,  especially  brushes,  of  the  Doser-Allen  Paint  and 
Glass  Company,  East  Market  street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

November  27.  Fire  caused  a loss  of  about  $75,000  in 
the  car  and  paint  shop  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
way, at  Peru,  Ind. 
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Obituary 

ALBERT  BROWN. 

THE  old  painting  firm  of  Thomas  A.  Brown  & Son,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  passed  out  of  existence  with  the 
sudden  death  of  Albert  Brown,  on  November  26. 
For  many  years  he  was  associated  with  his  father,  suc- 
ceeding him  in  the  business.  He  was  sixty  years  old,  and 
leaves  a widow  and  two  sons.  The  Washington  Associa- 
tion was  represented  at  the  funeral  by  A.  H.  McGhan, 
who  was  one  of  the  pall  bearers. 


ROBERT  T.  BRYDON. 

A FAMILIAR  face  will  be  missed  from  the  conventions 
of  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Asso- 
ciation, for  Robert  T.  Brydon,  who  had  attended 
them  for  years  has  gone  to  that  bourne  from  whence  no 
traveler  returns,  and  will  no  longer  be  seen  among  men. 

On  the  morning  of  November  23 
he  was  found  dead  from  asphyxia- 
tion in  his  room  at  the  Arlington 
Hotel,  Chicago,  a gas  jet  in  the 
room  having  been  left  partly  open 
— or  perchance  the  light  had  been 
left  turned  low  and  had  been  blown 
out.  At  any  rate,  the  coroner’s 
jury,  after  a thorough  examination, 
decided  that  death  was  the  result 
of  accident.  He  had  been  at  his  of- 
fice the  day  before,  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  and,  so  far  as  any  of  his 
friends  knew,  there  was  no  cause 
for  suicide. 

Mr.  Brydon  was  born  in  Newark, 
N.  J.,  about  sixty-five  years  ago. 
Few  facts  are  known  about  his 
early  life,  for  he  was  a man  singularly  reticent  about 
himself.  His  only  relative,  a sister,  Miss  Jeannette 
Brydon,  living  in  Newark,  could  give  no  details  to  the 
representative  of  The  Painters  Magazine  who  called  upon 
her  for  information,  except  that  he  had  left  home  to  en- 
gage in  the  railroad  business  when  quite  young,  holding 
different  positions,  until  he  became  passenger  agent  of 
the  Erie  Railroad.  About  twenty-seven  years  ago  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  Wadsworth-Howland  Company,  of 
Chicago,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  railroad  sales 
department.  He  worked  his  way  up  to  the  position  of 
vice-president  of  the  company,  which  office  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Brydon  was  well  known  to  railroad  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  his  genial  disposition,  his  culture  and  re- 
finement, and  his  fund  of  good  humor  making  him  uni- 
versally popular.  He  had  a wide  acquaintance  with  rail- 
way master  painters,  purchasing  agents  and  master  car 
builders. 

Mr.  Brydon  was  a widower,  his  wife  having  died  about 
six  years  ago.  His  body  was  sent  East,  the  funeral  being 
held  in  Newark  on  November  28.  Interment  was  at  Ever- 
green Cemetery,  half  way  between  Newark  and  Elizabeth. 


The  Markets. 

PRACTICALLY  all  the  materials  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paints  and  varnishes  have  been  strong  in 
price  this  season,  and  this  has  caused  some  advances 
in  the  prices  for  the  finished  products.  It  is  stated  that, 
further  advances  will  be  necessary  if  manufacturers  are 
to  gain  any  profit.  A comparison  of  prices  for  important 
materials  with  those  prevailing  a year  ago  will  readily 
make  this  manifest.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  quota 
tions  for  basic  carbonate  white  lead  during  the  month,  but 
basic  sulphate  white  lead  is  now  selling  on  more  favorable 
terms.  New  prices  were  named,  during  the  period,  to 
cover  contracts  on  zinc  oxide.  As  has  been  the  case  for 
some  time,  ordinary  domestic  zinc  oxide  is  offered  on  six 
months’  contracts  and  French  process  on  three  months’ 
contracts.  In  the  case  of  the  former  the  new  schedule  is 
on  the  same  basis  as  effective  for  the  second  half  of  this 
year,  but  prices  for  French  process  have  been  advanced. 
Linseed  oil  has  fluctuated  in  an  interesting  way  following 
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variations  in  the  seed  markets.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
interval  prices  were  easy  and  came  down  from  the  high 
points  established  earlier  in  the  month,  but  net  changes 
showed  a gain  of  two  and  three  cents  per  gallon  over  those 
quoted  in  our  last  report.  The  other  oils  used  in  the  paint 
trade  have  held  firm,  and  some  of  them  have  gone  up  in 
price.  Both  corn  oil  and  soya  bean  oil  may  be  mentioned 
among  the  oils  which  have  been  very  strong  in  price. 
Some  colors  are  going  up  in  price,  with  a good  demand 
from  sources  outside  the  paint  trade.  Whiting  and  putty 
are  in  limited  supply,  and  sellers,  for  the  most  part,  are 
having  all  they  can  do  to  fill  contract  orders  so  that  the 
spot  market  in  each  case  is  little  better  than  nominal. 
Window  glass  also  has  paseed  to  the  nominal  class,  as 
leading  producers  are  not  quoting  openly,  and  higher 
prices  are  scheduled  to  be  announced  very  soon.  Reports 
on  the  important  materials  in  the  local  market  follow:  — 

White  Lead,  Dry  and  in  Oil 

Producers  of  basic  sulphate  white  lead  are  reported  to 
have  bought  lead  ore  on  favorable  terms  and,  along  in  No- 
vember, they  made  a reduction  in'  the  price  for  basic  sul- 
phate and  offered  deliveries  over  the  following  ninety  days 
on  a basis  of  8%c.  per  pound,  as  against  8%c.  per  pound, 
which  was  effective  up  till  then.  Pig  lead  was  strong 
throughout  the  period,  and  the  tendency  late  in  the  month 
was  to  advance  in  price.  Hence  basic  carbonate  white 
lead  was  firmly  held,  though  no  changes  were  made  in  the 
schedule  of  prices.  The  high  prices  realized  for  linseed 
oil  also  steadied  the  quotation  for  white  lead  ground  in 
oil.  Dry  basic  carbonate  is  quoted  at  914c.  per  pound  for 
round  lots,  with  fair  jobbing  trade  at  the  usual  advances. 
White  lead  in  oil  is  held  at  an  inside  price  of  9%c.  per 
pound.  The  price  varies  according  to  quantity,  with 
smaller  lots  of  100,  250  and  500-pound  kegs,  1014c.  per 
pound;  25  and  50-pound  kegs,  10%c.  per  pound;  12%- 
pound  kegs,  11c.  per  pound;  1,  2,  3 and  5-pound  cans, 
1214c.  per  pound.  On  lots  of  500  pounds  or  more  prices 
are  14c.  per  pound  less  than  the  above. 

Red  Lead  and  Litharge. 

These  pigments  were  in  a firm  position  at  the  close  of 
the  period,  owing  to  strength  in  the  metal  market.  The 
quotations,  as  last  reported,  were  effective  throughout  the 
month,  and  the  steady  position  of  prices  furnishes  about 
the  only  feature.  Demand  is  seasonable  for  both  red  lead 
and  litharge.  Litharge  does  not  attract  much  attention 
from  the  jobbing  trade,  but  deliveries  are  made  regularly 
to  the  manufacturing  trade.  The  quotation  is  held  at  914c. 
per  pound.  Red  lead  is  steady  at  9%c.  per  pound  for  the 
dry  product  with  red  lead  in  oil  on  the  following  basis:  — 
100-pound  steel  kegs,  11c.  per  pound;  25  and  50-pound 
steel  kegs,  ll%c.  per  pound;  1214-pound  steel  kegs,  1114c., 
per  pound.  On  lots  of  500  pounds  or  more  prices  are  one- 
half  cent  per  pound  less  than  above. 

Linseed  Oil. 

In  our  last  report  linseed  oil  in  car  lots  was  quoted 
at  90c.  per  gallon.  At  present  the  quotation  is  93c.  per 
gallon,  so  that  the  net  change  represents  an  advance  of 
3c.  per  gallon.  The  card  price  for  single  barrels  is  now 
95@96c.  per  gallon,  but  at  one  time  during  the  month  the 
car  lot  quotation  was  97c.  per  gallon,  and  the  card  price 
$1@1.01  per  gallon.  There  have  been  sharp  fluctuations 
in  the  flaxseed  market,  and  this  has  influenced  the  oil 
market.  Considering  the  comparatively  small  production 
of  seed  in  this  country,  there  have  been  very  heavy  re- 
ceipts at  Western  points,  and  as  there  was  difficulty  in 
moving  this  seed  to  the  East  risible  supplies  took  on  a 
bearish  aspect.  Liquidation  of  speculative  accounts  also 
was  prominent  in  causing  weakness  in  seed  prices,  and 
the  Buenos  Aires  market  with  sharp  ups  and  downs  con- 
tributed to  the  irregularity  of  values.  The  price  for  oil 
on  distant  positions  has  advanced  over  the  spot  level,  and 
a scarcity  of  supplies  for  next  summer  is  predicted  by 
some  members  of  the  trade.  There  have  been  no  new  de- 
velopments in  the  situation  with  reference  to  the  crops  in 
the  different  countries,  and  the  world’s  supply  of  seed 
promises  to  be  smaller  than  usual.  Crushers  have  been 
getting  excellent  returns  from  the  sale  of  oil  cake,  and 
Ibis  is  helpful  in  reducing  the  asking  prices  for  oil. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

The  market  for  zinc  oxide  has  been  featured  by  the  an- 


nouncement of  producers,  in  which  prices  are  fixed  for 
deliveries  on  contracts.  Ordinary  zinc  oxide  is  offered  on 
contracts  covering  the  first  six  months  of  next  year.  The 
price  is  the  same  as  that  operative  over  the  second  half  of 
this  year.  The  price  schedule  reads  as  follows: — For  50- 
ton  lots  the  quotation  is  9%c.  per  pound.  For  car  lots 
9%c.  per  pound  is  quoted,  and  less  than  car  lots  are  held 
at  10c.  per  pound.  Special  zinc  oxide  is  quoted  at  10 %@ 
1014c.  per  pound,  according  to  quantity.  The  above  prices 
are  based  upon  shipments  in  barrels  and  are  f.  o.  b.  ship- 
ping point,  with  usual  freight  allowance  on  carload  lots. 
The  above  products  are  also  available  in  paper  bags  of  50 
pounds  net  weight  when  shipped  in  carloads.  In  this  con- 
tainer the  price  will  be  % c.  per  pound  less  than  quoted 
above.  Bags  cannot  be  shipped  in  less  than  carload  lots. 
Mixed  carloads  of  barrels  and  bags  cannot  be  shipped. 
The  above  prices  are  effective  only  on  contract  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year  1917,  and  are  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 

The  prices  for  French  process  zinc  oxide  were  an- 
nounced on  December  1,  and  went  into  effect  at  once.  Ow- 
ing to  the  rise  in  spelter  the  new  quotations  for  the  oxide 
are  higher.  The  new  schedule  quotes  white  seal  at  1814c. 
per  pound  for  carloads  and  18 %c.  per  pound  for  less  than 
carloads.  On  this  basis  green  seal  is  quoted  at  18@18%c. 
per  pound  and  red  seal  at  17%@17%c.  per  pound. 

Above  prices  are  based  upon  shipments  in  barrels  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  point,  with  freight  allowances  as  heretofore  on 
carload  lots  only.  These  prices  are  effective  December  1 
and  are  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Dry  Colors. 

A good  demand  for  some  colors  is  reported  to  have  come 
from  sources  outside  the  paint  trade,  and  this  has  served 
to  reduce  stocks  and  also  to  harden  prices.  Red  oxides 
are  included  in  the  above  and  prices  are  advancing  with 
raw  materials  scarce.  Standard  Indian  reds  also  feel  the 
effects  of  higher  producing  costs.  The  quotation  for  the 
latter  is  now  at  8@10c.  per  pound.  Tuscan  red  is  firm, 
with  sellers  asking  25@30c.  per  pound.  Prussian  blue  has 
not  changed  to  any  extent  during  the  month,  and  different 
grades  are  still  on  the  market.  Prices  show  a wide  range, 
according  to  grade,  and  quotations  run  from  $1  to  $1.75 
per  pound.  Chrome  yellow  and  chrome  green  have  sold 
in  a fairly  normal  way,  with  prices  generally  steady.  Of- 
ferings of  carbon  gas  black  are  small  in  the  spot  market. 
The  earth  colors  are  in  fair  demand,  and  values  are  well 
maintained.  Para  toners  are  offered  freely,  with  prices 
ranged  according  to  selection. 

Turpentine. 

Prices  for  spirits  of  turpentine  turned  strong  during 
the  month,  and  quotations  at  the  local  market  are  now 
firm  at  53c.  per  gallon.  Primary  markets  are  responsible 
for  the  strength  in  consuming  centers,  and  receipts  are  ex- 
pected to  run  rather  light  in  the  future.  This  has  led  to 
bidding  for  stocks  at  country  points;  naturally,  this  con- 
dition exercises  an  influence  on  the  trade  in  general.  De- 
mand from  consumers  has  not  been  active,  but  supplies  in 
consumers'  hands  are  said  to  be  small,  and  consequently 
they  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  keep  out  of  the  market 
only  a short  time,  and  with  an  increase  in  buying  the 
strength  of  the  market  will  be  enhanced.  This,  however, 
may  not  come  until  after  the  inventory  period,  which 
most  consumers  observe  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Shellac. 

The  most  important  feature  to  the  market  for  shellac 
for  the  month  was  the  strength  in  prices.  All  grades 
show  a sharp  rise  in  value,  and  offerings  in  some  cases 
are  small  at  the  quoted  levels.  Primary  markets  were 
strong,  and  this  gave  a foundation  for  the  firmness  in  the 
local  market.  Difficulty  in  making  shipments,  combined 
with  high  ocean  freights,  also  played  an  important  part  in 
the  price  arrangement.  Bleached  shellac  was  especially 
scarce  in  the  local  market  at  the  close  of  the  period,  and 
some  sellers  were  not  quoting  at  all,  as  they  had  no  stocks 
to  deliver.  Current  quotations  give  the  local  market  at 
39(0>40c.  per  pound  for  T.  N.,  46(??>47c.  per  pound  for  D.  C., 
45@47c.  per  pound  for  V.  S.  O.,  42@43c.  per  pound  for 
fine  orange,  40@41c.  per  pound  for  second  orange.  41@42c. 
per  pound  for  button,  40@41c.  per  pound  for  commercial 
bleached,  and  48@'49c.  per  pound  for  bone  dry. 
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are  YOU 

saving  the  money  and  doing  as  good 
work  that 

Munns  Wall  Size 

will  cause  you  to  do  if 
you  will  only  use  it  • 

Watch  your  competitors  bids  and 
figure  it  out.  There’s  a reason. 

Munns  Wall  Size  is  sold  in  all  good 
paint  stores  in  1-lb.,  5-lb.  packages  and  in 
100-lb.  kegs.  We  guarantee  results  if 
you  follow  the  simple  directions. 


E.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Company 

Makers  of  Quality  Wall  Coatings 
4-10  Water  Street  - BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

Chicago  Distributors  : Pacific  Coast  Representative  : 

JAMES  H.  RICE  COMPANY  C.  M.  ELMS 

St.  Clair  and  Illinois  Streets,  Chicago,  111.  268  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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If  a Thing  is  Best  by  Test 
Then  it  is  “Truly  Best” 


THE  crucial  test  of  a waterproof  varnish 
is  water.  A varnish  to  be  truly  water- 
proof must  resist  water  and  the  effects  of 
water,  and  the  only  real  test  is  to  take  a 
film  of  the  varnish  and  put  it  in  water — have 
water  on  all  sides,  under  it  and  over  it  If 
it  is  not  waterproof,  but  porous,  this  test 
will  perceptibly  show  up  the  shortcomings 
very  quickly.  This  test  also  makes  any 
varnish  film  containing  rosin  turn  white 
rapidly.  Even  a varnish  that  appears  to 
stand  up  well  when  applied  to  a wood  or 
metal  surface  and  put  in  water  will,  when 
put  to  this  test,  disintegrate  or  turn  white 
quickly,  which  shows  that  this  test  proves 
more  quickly  and  more  efficiently  the  kind 
of  service  that  the  varnish  will  actually  give 
when  used. 


VARNISH 


is  as  waterproof  as  new  rubber — as  flexible 
as  a kid  glove  and  it  stands  the  wear  and 
weather. 

“ Some  Test-y  Remarks,”  a booklet  that 
tells  you  of  the  unusual  merits  of  Rubberite 
Varnish,  and  the  Painters’  “ Business 
Booster”  folder  which  describes  in  detail 
the  free  advertising  features  that  go  to  every 
painter  who  uses  Rubberite — will  gladly  be 
sent  to  every  painter  who  requests.  Just 
ask  for  the  Painters’  Rubberite  Proposition. 

Atlantic  Varnish  & Drier  Co. 

Since  1S8S 

PHILADELPHIA 


William  E.  Wall,  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  ex-president  of 
the  International  Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators,  sent  his  usual  Christmas  greeting  to  his 
friends.  Under  his  portrait  appears  the  following  verse:  — 
“I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 

For  those  who  proved  me  true, 

For  the  Heaven  that  smiles  above  me. 

And  awaits  my  spirit  too; 

For  the  human  ties  that  bind  me, 

For.  the  task  that  God  assigned  me, 

For  the  bright  hopes  left  behind  me, 

And  the  good  that  I can  do.”  (old  song) 


Alexander  Peters,  chief  organizer  of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators, 
sent  out  an  attractive  blotter  as  a Christmas  greeting. 


Among  our  assets,  we  like  to  count  the  good  will  you 
have  shown  us  during  the  past  year.  A Happy  New  Year 
was  the  expression  on  a card  sent  out  by  Allen  W.  Clark 
and  Charles-Alien  Clark,  of  St.  Louis. 


This  was  the  third  page  of  a folder  bearing  a picture 
of  a rabbit,  the  well  known  Ad-El-Ite  trade-mark:  — 

GREETINGS. 

In  balancing  our  books  for  the  year,  we  find  that  we  are 
indebted  to  you  for  many  favors  and  courtesies.  We  ap- 
preciate this,  and  pause  to  extend  a hearty  clasp  of  the 
hand,  expressing  our  best  wishes  for  a good  old  fashioned 
Christmas. 

Other  new  years  will  come,  but  1916  comes  first  and  we 
wish  you  all  the  good  things  you  have  planned — and 
more.  Adams  & Elting  Company,  Chicago,  New  York, 
Toronto. 


John  Lucas  & Co.,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia,  sent  out  an 
attractive  wall  calendar  to  the  trade,  with  a picture  in 
colors  representing  the  Continenal  Congress  leaving  the 
old  “State  House,”  as  Independence  Hall  was  invariably 
called  in  Philadelphia  up  to  a generation  ago. 


T.  P.  Kennard,  early  settler  and  prominent  business 
man  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  celebrated  his  eighty-ninth  birth- 
day December  13,  and  as  a feature  of  its  observance  en- 
tertained his  employes  of  Western  Glass  and  Paint  Com- 
pany at  dinner  that  evening  at  the  Lincoln  Hotel.  There 
were  fifty  guests.  Mr.  Kennard  went  to  Nebraska  in  1857. 
He  was  one  of  the  group  of  men  who  located  the  State 
capitol  at  Lincoln.  He  was  one  of  those  who  laid  out  the 
original  town  site. 


The  total  importation  of  paints,  varnishes  and  enamels 
at  Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  is  valued  at  $40,000  per  annum, 
about  50  per  cent,  of  which  is  from  England,  40  per  cent, 
from  the  United  States  and  10  per  cent,  from  Germany  and 
other  countries. 


Charles  W.  Mills,  a struggling  painter  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  was  unaware  that  he  was  heir  to  $50,000  until 
last  month  when  attorneys  informed  him  that  he  had 
been  remembered  in  the  will  of  his  recluse  aunt,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Magill,  who  formerly  lived  in  a hovel  on  Clinton 
street,  Springfield,  Mass.  She  was  found  frozen  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  1914,  after  a severe  snowstorm.  Since  that  time 
Albert  Rice,  the  sole  executor,  had  been  searching  for  her 
heir.  The  will  was  drawn  by  Springfield  attorneys  a 
few  days  before  the  woman’s  death.  She  was  about  seventy 
years  old. 


The  offer  of  F.  J.  Cooledge  & Sons,  paint  dealers  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  to  lay  out  safety  zones  to  permit  a rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  traffic  ordinance,  provided  they  were  per- 
mitted to  paint  their  signs  on  the  streets,  was  rejected 
by  council  recently.  The  matter  was  under  considera- 
tion, when  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  a city 
ordinance  prohibits  the  painting  of  advertisements  on  the 
streets.  Favorable  and  adverse  reports  from  members  of 
a committee  were  discussed  at  some  length  before  it  oc- 
curred to  one  of  the  city  officials  that  the  offer  could  not 
be  accepted  legally. 


It  is  not  dampness  but  the  lack  of  fresh  air  circulation 
which  is  the  chief  enemy  of  woodwork  used  for  building. 

(Continued  on  page  26.) 
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Important  Announcement 

on  Zinolin! 


We  are  very  sorry  to  have  to  announce  that,  for  the  time  being,  owing 
to  our  not  being  able  to  obtain  ZING  in  sufficient  quantities,  we  will  have  to 
retard  our  great  work  in  the  interest  of  PAINTERS  in  the  furtherance  of 
their  GOOD  HEALTH  and  prevention  of 

LEAD  POISONING 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Go.  who  supply  us  our  ZING  which  we  make 
over  into  “ARNOLD-IZED  ZING”— the  only  zinc  paint  that  positively 
will  not  crack— state  to  us  that  they  are  greatly  oversold— that  they  have  to 
supply  hundreds  of  other  manufacturers  who  make  30%  zinc  paints,  hence 
our  orders  have  to  be  cut  down. 

Of  course  you  know  that  these  30%  zinc  paints  contain  chiefly  lead,  so 
you  are  subjected  to  lead  poisoning  constantly  in  using  them,  the  same  as  you 
are  in  using  pure  lead. 

ZINOLIN  is  all  zinc — no  lead — that  is,  we  call  it  ‘‘all  zinc”  because  it 
is  85%  pure  zinc  combined  with  another  agent  in  such  a manner  as  to  take 
the  cracking  and  brittleness  out  of  zinc  and  make  it  take  many  times  more 
oil  than  it  ever  did  before. 

We  call  ZINOLIN  ‘‘ Arnold*ized  ” Zinc  because  ZINOLIN  is  the 
only  all  zinc  paint  turned  out  by  this  secret  process  which  we  control. 

The  question  now  at  issue,  is— whether  you  would  prefer  to  work  in  this 
HEALTH  PAINT,  the  most  revolutionary  paint  discovery  the  world  has  ever 
known— or  whether  you  will  continue  using  60%  lead  30%  zinc  paints— which 
may  put  you  on  the  death  or  disability  list  most  anytime  without  warning. 

You  are  the  CONSUMER  ! YOUR  voice  is  LAW  with  the  producers ! 
If  YOU  want  to  use  YOUR  zinc  as  produced  by  us  in  ZINOLIN— and  not 
combined  with  60%  white  lead — voice  YOUR  protest!  Let  us  hear  from  you 
at  once. 

SPECIAL  NOTE : Please  do  not  think  that  we  have  stopped  making 
ZINOLIN.  We  are  turning  it  out  as  fast  as  we  can  get  the  supply  of  zinc.  But 
the  demand  for  ZINOLIN  is  so  great— and  our  supply  of  zinc  for  the  coming 
year  so  short — that  we  fear  we  will  not  be  able  to  fill  all  orders. 

Keystone  Varnish  Company 

Creators  and  Makers  of  the  Original 
Washable  Wall  Paint— KEYSTONA ! 

106  Keystona  Bldg.  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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Safety  First 

Tests  made  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  have  proved  the  non- 
volatility and  Freedom  from  Fire  Danger 

EXOLIUM 

PAINT,  VARNISH  and 
SHELLAC  REMOVER 

It  is  easy  to  use.  No  scraping  needed. 
Cleans  carvings  as  easily  as  flat  surfaces. 
Cleans  out  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

Old  Coats  Together  with  Filler 
Wash  off  with  Plain  Water 

One  sooonful  of  EXOLIUM  in  a 
pail  of  water  washes  old  paint  to  look 
like  new. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  sample. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
address  and  we  will. 

EXOLD  MFG.  CO. 

237  a Greenwich  St.  NEW  YORK 


“The  Result  of  Labor  is  Excellence” 

REFLECTOFLAT 

Manufactured  by 

Geo.  D.  Wetherill  & Co. 

INCORPORATED 

A Flat  Wall  Paint  that  works 
easily ; shows  no  laps,  and  has 
great  covering  capacity. 

A postal  card  brings  a Color  Card 
painted  on  large  sheets,  showing 
ceilings  with  wall  combinations. 


Geo.  D.  Wetherill  & Co.,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


A CHRISTMAS  GREETING  FROM  THOMAS 
BERRY. 

BERRY  BROTHERS  of  Detroit  sent  out  a folder  con- 
taining a fac  simile  of  a letter  written  to  Orrin  S. 
Goan,  president  of  the  company,  with  the  following 
introduction:  — 

While  trying  to  express  a Christmas  thought  to  our 
friends  a letter  was  received  by  our  president,  Mr.  Goan, 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Berry,  the  surviving  member  of  the 
founders  of  the  house  of  Berry  Brothers  which  we  re- 
produce on  the  following  page. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  can  add  anything  to  the  earnest 
simplicity  of  Mr.  Berry’s  letter,  except  to  say  that  his 
thanks  and  good  wishes  are  ours  also. 

“I  want  to  send  a personal  Christmas  greeting  to  all 
our  friends,  customers  and  employes,  and  I’d  like  to  have 
my  message  included  in  the  general  letter  to  be  mailed  at 
Christmas  time. 

“I  am  approaching  the  eighty-seventh  milestone  in 
life’s  journey  and  often  recall  the  little  varnish  factory 
—a  rough  frame  shack — established  by  my  late  brother 
and  myself  in  1858. 

“When  I contemplate  the  development  of  the  business 
since  that  time,  I am  prompted  to  express  my  individual 
thanks  to  all  who  have  helped  to  build  up  the  house  of 
Berry  Brothers  and  to  maintain  it  by  their  good  will  and 
generous  support. 

“To  all  whom  my  message  may  reach,  I wish,  in  its 
broadest  sense,  a Merry  Christmas  and  a full  measure  of 
prosperity  for  the  coming  year.  Thomas  Berry.” 


The  Pyramid  Paint  Company  of  Philadelphia  has  sent  to 
its  customers  very  convenient  leather  bound  pocket 
diaries,  with  much  useful  general  -information  and  a few 
pages  devoted  to  descriptive  matter  concerning  “Kant- 
Korod”  Rust  Inhibitive  Paints  for  the  preservation  of 
structural  metal  and  Macnichol’s  Concrete  Paint,  as  well 
as  other  specialties  made  by  this  progressive  concern. 


A NEW  WINDOW  ADVERTISING 
FEATURE. 

THE  new  method  of  decorative  window  advertising, 
that  of  suspending  letters  in  the  show  window,  in- 
troduced by  Spanjer  Bros.,  wood  letter  manufac- 
turers, of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  caught  on  in  the  window  ad- 
vertising field. 

A variety  of  methods  are  employed  for  suspending  the 
raised  wood  letters.  They  may  be  attached  to  a single 
heavy  wire  or  supported  by  a fine  mesh  screen  hung  either 
by  a chain  or  an  invisible  wire. 

The  letters  themselves  are  produced  in  great  variety, 
and  may  be  gilded  or  painted  in  any  color.  The  designs 
also  may  be  made  to  suit  the  individual  taste  of  the  mer- 
chant or  advertiser  using  them.  Script  or  any  block  let- 
ter may  be  had.  Any  special  design  or  pattern  may  be  fol- 
lowed. 

The  advantages  of  a sign  of  this  kind  are  at  once  ap- 
parent. The  letters  may  be  taken  down  when  the  win- 
dows are  being  washed,  or  they  may  be  changed  to  adver- 
tise a sale  or  other  special  event  in  which  the  store  is  in- 
terested. And  when  the  business  moves  the  sign  may  be 
moved  also. 

These  suspended  window  letters  may  be  used  as  a per- 
manent sign  or  a special  sign.  The  possibilities  in  this 
field  are  many  and  varied,  and  the  interest  already  cre- 
ated in  this  new  Spanjer  production  indicates  a success- 
ful and  permanent  run  for  the  new  window  advertising 
feature. 

RED  LEAD  FOOLS  THE  JUNK  MAN. 

MANY  years  ago,  in  1S96.  if  you  have  a taste  for  ex- 
act dates,  the  Chicago  Dock  Company  put  up  a 
number  of  brick  buildings  with  steel  girder  sup- 
ports, the  steel  being  painted  with  red  lead.  Last  sum- 
mer the  buildings  were  taken  down  under  the  speculative 
eyes  of  neighborhood  junk  dealers  who  had  designs  on 
the  scrap. 

But  the  junk  men  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  They 
had  not  figured  on  the  staying  powers  of  red  lead.  When 
the  girders  were  carefully  examined  by  experts,  they  were 
found  to  be  as  rust-free  and  sound  as  the  day  they  were 
sunk  in  the  ground  nineteen  years  before.  The  red  lead 
had  hardened  so  on  the  steel  that  scraping  it  with  a knife 

(Continued  on  page  29.) 
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hardly  affected  it — in  fact,  it  seemed  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  steel. 

Instead  of  being  consigned  to  the  junk  heap,  the  girders 
are  now  going  into  several  new  buildings  being  erected  by 
the  Albert  Dickinson  Company  on  California  avenue,  Chi- 
cago. To  quote  Mr.  Dickinson: — -“The  steel  looks  as  if  it 
would  last  1,000  years!”  And  no  doubt  Mr.  Dickinson  is 
right. — The  Dutch  Boy  Painter. 


On  January  3,  1916,  the  business  formerly  known  as  H. 
B.  Fuller  was  incorporated  as  a stock  company  under  the 
name  H.  B.  Fuller  Company,  with  the  following  officers:  — 
H.  B.  Fuller,  president;  H.  B.  Fuller,  Jr.,  vice-president 
and  secretary;  N.  C.  Stork,  treasurer,  and  L.  C.  Deeg,  su- 
perintendent. For  twenty-nine  years  this  concern  has 
been  manufacturing  paperhangers’  paste  (in  wet  and  dry 
form),  wall  cleaning  preparations,  wall  sizings,  adjustable 
steel  scaffolding,  and  other  materials  used  by  the  painting, 
decorating  and  allied  trades.  Their  goods  are  used  ex- 
tensively in  this  country  and  Canada,  and  are  handled  -by 
leading  jobbers  and  dealers.  Their  head  office  and  fac- 
tory is  at  186-190  West  Third  street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  They 
also  have  established  a branch  of  their  business  in  Minne- 
apolis, at  67  Thirteenth  street,  So.,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  John  B.  Kline,  Jr. 


The  Plastergon  Wall  Board  Company  of  Tonawanda,  N. 
Y.,  are  building  a large  factory  in  Buffalo  and  will  move 
to  Buffalo,  upon  completion  of  the  new  plant,  about  April 
or  May,  1916.  The  main  building  will  be  300  feet  long 
and  100  feet  wide,  located  parallel  to  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Railroad  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  Black 
Rock  section  of  Buffalo,  between  Philadelphia  and  Evelyn 
streets.  The  new  factory  will  be  built  of  brick  and  re- 
inforced concrete.  There  will  also  be  an  office  building 
adjoining  surrounded  by  plenty  of  their  own  property  on 
which  to  erect  additional  buildings  as  required.  The 
plant  will  be  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  wall  board,  some  of  which  has  been  spe- 
cially designed.  It  is  the  intention  to  produce  two  boards 
in  the  new  mill,  one  waterproof  Plastergon  one-fourth 
inch  thick  and  another,  probably  called  Beacon  board, 
about  three-sixteenths  inch  thick.  The  large  increase 
in  the  business  during  the  past  four  years  necessitates 
this  new  and  important  change.  A.  H.  Showalter  is  the 
secretary  and  sales  manager  of  the  company. 


Two  specialties  that  paperhangers  ought  to  know  about 
are  E-lasti-Kote,  which  is  used  in  the  paste  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  wall  paper,  burlaps,  canvas,  lincrusta 
and  fabrics  to  adhere  firmly  to  painted,  kalsomined  and 
lime  washed  walls,  and  it  is  claimed  it  will  not  stain  the 
most  delicately  tinted  fabrics  or  papers.  Decorators’ 
Alum  Size  (a  powdered  size  ready  for  use  when  mixed 
with  boiling  water)  it  is  said  will  stop  suction  in  plastered 
Avails  and  ceilings,  cover  fire  cracks  and  prevent  kalsomine 
from  drawing  and  forming  an  uneven  surface.  For  fur- 
ther information  about  these  materials  write  to  M.  Feigel 
& Bro.,  185  Wooster  street,  New  York  city. 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

THE  “Nothing  Doing”  sign  has,  unfortunately,  again 
to  be  hung  out  in  front  of  many  paint  shops  in  To- 
ronto. It  looked  as  though  December  was  going 
to  win  a good  name  by  the  way  business  picked  up  at  the 
opening  of  the  month,  but  before  the  middle  of  the 
month  was  reached  things  began  to  fall  off  terribly,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  business  was  decidedly  flat.  Some 
of  the  larger  shops  that  have  usually  carried  from  twenty 
to  thirty  men  through  the  entire  winter  are  now  em- 
ploying not  more  than  half  that  number,  and  are  finding 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  even  those  going.  The  gen- 
eral holiday  trade  of  the  city  has  been  exceptionally  good. 
Merchants  were  greatly  pleased  with  their  turn  over.  It 
is  confidently  believed  that  the  turn  of  the  new  year  will 
see  business  conditions  very  much  improved.  Collections 
are  a little  slow,  but  there  certainly  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  lack  of  money  wherewith  to  purchase  Christmas 
presents. 

The  material  market  has  strengthened  somewhat  dur- 
ing the  month.  White  lead  ground  in  oil  is  still  quoted 
at  $9.60  per  100  pounds,  in  ton  lots.  Turps,  has  advanced 
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No  Sentiment  in  Zinc 

The  painter  who  wisely  mixes 
Zinc  with  his  lead  doesn’t  do 
this  because  we  advise  it,  but 
because  there’s  money  in  it  for 
him.  There  is  no  sentiment 
in  the  painter’s  mind  in  regard 
to  Zinc.  He  uses  it  because 
it  does  handsomer,  better  work 
and  gets  him  more  business. 

zinc 

could  be  advertised  from  now 
until  the  Judgment  Day,  but 
if  it  didn’t  improve  paint  it 
wouldn’t  be  used.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  there  isn’t  a structure 
anywhere  in  the  world  which, 
once  painted  with  good  Zinc 
paint,  would  be  painted  again 
with  anything  different.  The 
reason  why,  and  many  other 
things,  are  waiting  for  you  in 
“ Zinc  That  Made  a Taint er 
Rich,  99  Send  for  your  copy 
now — today. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

Room  511,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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Floor  Finish 

TF  the  growth  of  a varnish 
business  depends  on 
goods  that  give  lasting  satis- 
faction, then  Kyanize  Floor 
Finish  is  the  varnish  that 
cannot  be  surpassed. 


Our  painter  friends  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  remarkable 
increase  in  the  use  of  Kyanize 
Varnishes. 


They  stand  back  of  Kyanize 
on  every  job  and  we  stand 
back  of  every  painter  that 
uses  Kyanize. 

Write  us  and  we  will  tell 
you  about  our  “painter”  co- 
operation— it  will  be  profit- 
able to  you. 


Boston  Varnish  Company 

Everett  Station,  BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Warehouse  and  Office  Warehouse  and  Office 

519  West  Twelfth  St.  31 1 California  St. 


to  86c.  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Linseed  oil  has 
gradually  climbed  up,  and  is  now  selling  at  90c.  per  im- 
perial gallon  for  boiled,  and  87c.  per  imperial  gallon  for 
raw  in  barrel  lots.  Varnish  prices  remain  unchanged. 
Shellac  gum  has  materially  advanced.  Brushes  are  un- 
changed at  somewhat  stiff  prices.  There  are  no  signs  of 
weakening,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  firmer  prices  may  con- 
fidently be  anticipated. 

A very  pleasant  surprise  was  given  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robt. 
Taylor  on  the  evening  of  December  4,  the  anniversary  of 
their  golden  wedding.  Their  son  Edgar  and  his  good  wife 
had  prepared  a sumptuous  banquet  at  their  home  on  Hazle- 
ton avenue,  to  which  they  invited  the  unsuspecting  aged 
couple.  On  their  arrival  they  found  over  thirty  children, 
grandchildren  and  friends  awaiting  them.  The  surprise 
was  most  complete.  After  supper  a very  pleasant  evening 
was  spent  in  song  and  story,  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
present.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  were  presented  with  a purse 
of  gold  by  Edgar  Taylor  on  behalf  of  the  relatives  pres- 
ent. The  old  gentleman  was  completely  overcome  by  the 
surprise,  but  very  feelingly  thanked  the  donors  for  the 
great  kindness  shown  to  himself  and  Mrs.  Taylor.  Mr. 
Taylor  was  married  in  Durham,  Eng.,  half  a century  ago. 
He  emigrated  to  Canada  over  forty  years  ago,  and  has 
been  a continuous  resident  of  Toronto  since  that  time. 
Mr.  Taylor  has  been  a painter  for  up-wards  of  fifty-seven 
years,  and  proudly  boasts  that  he  is  still  able  to  handle 
the  brush  if  circumstances  necessitated  it.  Mr.  Taylor  is 
an  excellent  conversationalist,  and  narrates  many  inter- 
esting incidents  of  “how  they  used  to  do  it  in  the  good  old 
days.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  are  both  enjoying  good  health, 
and  his  host  of  friends  in  the  painting  trade  extend 
heartiest  congratulations  and  wish  the  genial  old  couple 
many  years  of  continued  happiness  and  prosperity.  Edgar 
Taylor  is  a highly  respected  member  of  the  Toronto  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  Painters. 


Our  snap-shot  artist  caught  “Sunny  Jim”  Thomson  in  a 
very  happy  pose  the  other  day.  Jim  is  very  fond  of  chil- 
dren, and  is  never  happier  than  -when  playing  “pig-a-back” 
or  bouncing  the  baby  to  the  ceiling.  We  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  reproduce  the  picture. 

If  you  want  to  know  just  how  it  feels  to  have  your  car 
“stall”  on  you  at  the  height  of  traffic  in  the  city's  busiest 
thoroughfare,  just  ask  Mac  Sinclair.  Mac  patiently  la- 
bored for  half  a day  to  restore  the  “chug,  chug”  to  his 
machine  on  Yonge  street  the  other  day,  but  utterly  failed 
in  his  best  attempts,  and  finally  had  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a 
master  mechanic  to  lift  him  from  the  slough  of  despon- 
dency. What  hurt  Mac’s  feelings  most  was  to  have  the 
dray  horses  laugh  at  him  as  they  passed  by.  He  walks 
now. 

Thirty-four  dollars  and  thirteen  cents  is  just  what  it 
cost  Controller  Robinson  to  put  his  car  back  where  it  was 
before  it  undertook  to  climb  the  dizzy  heights  ascending 
to  the  residence  of  John  Stewart,  J.  P„  on  St.  Clair  ave- 
nue. The  Controller  can  use  good  King's  English  when  he 
wants  to,  but  on  this  occasion  he  alluded  to  parts  of  his 
machine  in  language  not  found  in  the  catalogue  books.  If 
it  was  not  well  known  that  the  Controller  is  an  ardent  pro- 
hibitionist, some  might  be  inclined  to  inquire  as  to  what 
brand  of  "red-eye”  or  “birch  beer”  he  had  primed  his  en- 
gine with. 

“OI-N-O-I-N-N-A-T-I.” — Big  Joel  will  sit  up  and  take 
(Continued  on  page  32.) 
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The  Practical  Arts  of 

Graining  and  Marbling 

By  JAMES  PETRIE 

Consisting  of  beautiful  lithographed  plates,  with  prac- 
tical, descriptive  text.  Bach  plate  measures  17%  in.  by 
11%  in.  The  plates  represent  the  different  stages  of  the 
work,  and  render  it  easy  for  any  one  to  acquire  the  art 
of  graining  and  marbling. 

Pour  plates  rouge  grotte. 

Two  plates  knotted  or  root  of  oak;  two  plates  grainers’ 

tools. 

Two  plates  wainscot  oak;  one  plate  black  and  gold 
marble. 

One  plate  black  and  gold  marble;  two  plates  dark  oak 
(glazed). 

Two  plates  pollard  oak;  one  plate  birch. 

Three  plates  Sienna  marble. 

One  plate  Sienna  marble;  two  plates  maple. 

One  plate  satinwood;  two  plates  dove  marble. 

One  plate  gray  granite;  two  rosewood. 

Two  plates  rouge  royal;  one  plate  mahogany. 

Three  plates  mahogany. 

Two  plates  Egyptian  green  or  vert  de  mer;  one  plate 
walnut. 

Three  plates  walnut. 

One  plate  Oriental  or  vert;  one  plate  white  vein  antique 

or  carrara. 

Strongly  Bound 

The  finest  book  on  the  subject  ever 
published,  offered  by  special  ar- 
rangement at  the 

REDUCED  PRICE  OF  $10 

Sent,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE,  100  William  St.,  New  York 
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MACNICHOL’S 
CONCRETE  PAINT 

for  Concrete,  Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces, 
Exterior  and  Interior,  especially  Cement 
Floors. 

ttKant=Korod ” Rust-Inhibitive  Paint 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron 
and  steel  and  metals  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish 

of  free  and  easy-working  properties,  excellent  body 
and  soft  effect.  These  are  but  few  of  the  specialties 
offered  along  with  a general  line  of  Building  Paints, 
Colors  in  Oil  and  in  Japan,  Varnishes,  etc.,  by  the 

PYRAMID  PAINT  CO. 

131  North  22d  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  our  latest  booklets  on  information  and  suggestions,  also  for 
sample  cards  and  quotations. 


MONTEFIORE  HOME,  NEW  YORK 

CANATONE  works  freely  under  the  brush, 
and  requires  less  actual  labor  and  time  to 
apply.  It  will  properly  cover  one-third  further 
than  any  other  flat  wall  finish.  This  is  due  to 
the  special  preparation  of  the  oil. 

A flat,  velvety,  artistic  finish  for  the  walls  of 
fine  residences,  theatres,  office  buildings,  institu- 
tions or  any  place  where  economy,  beauty  and 
sanitation  is  wanted. 

Regularly  made  in  twenty  tints. 

Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Porcelite  White  Enamel 
Established  1874  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


4500  GALLONS  OF 

SANATONE 


THE  PERFECT  FLAT  WALL  COATING 
were  required  to  cover  the  walls  of  the  Montefiore 
Home  of  New  York. 


ECONOMY 

RELIABILITY 

SATISFACTION 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THE 
COUPON  TODAY 


//£ 


/ 
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RE6. 

U.S.A. 


Nice  Paint  means  Nice  Money 


Nice  Quality  Nice  Work  Nice  Results 

The  painters  standard  for  general  all  around  efficiency 

A complete  line  of  Varnishes,  Fillers,  Japans,  Stains, 
Enamels  including  the  specialties  for  the  Architectural 
Coach,  Automobile,  Roofing,  Machinery  and  Iron  Trades. 


CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 


Philadelphia 


notice  when  he  hears  that  “yell”  from  the  Toronto  dele- 
gates on  their  arrival  at  the  convention  hall  next  Febru- 
ary. The  Toronto  boys  are  proud  of  the  little  big  man 
from  Hamilton  who  is  to  preside  at  that  great  gathering. 
President  McKenzie  is  always  a welcome  guest  at  the  To- 
ronto Association  meetings.  He  is  one  of  those  princes 
of  good  fellows  whom  to  know  is  to  highly  respect.  Those 
who  know  him  best,  esteem  him  most. 

That  “Kitchen  Korus”  made  a great  hit  at  the  recent 
“ladies’  night”  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters’  Associa- 
tion. That  falsetto  voice  of  Stewart  Hughes  had  Melba 
beaten  several  ways.  Jack  Robinson  rather  spoiled  his 
voice  cooling  soup,  but,  nevertheless,  his  staccato  notes 
added  class  to  the  general  jargon.  Cox  and  Landon  never 


Roufh  concrete  ( magnified)  showing  pores  which 
absorb  water  and  cause  damp,  blotchy  walls 

Concrete  has  advantages  which  make  it  superior 
for  building  purposes.  Finish  it  with 

Bay  State 

Brick  and  Cement 

Coating 

and  you  knock  out  its  only  drawbacks  — a tendency  to 
absorb  water  and  a dull  blue-gray  color. 

This  coating  absolutely  weatherproofs  concrete,  stucco, 
cement  and  brick  surfaces — thus  prevents  dampness  and 
discoloration.  “Bay  State”  comes  in  white  and  a variety 
of  attractive  tints,  making  it  possible  to  obtain  rich 
artistic  effects. 

Buildera  and  architecta  everywhere  indorae 
it.  We1  II  aend  you  a sample  can , free . if 
you’ll  try  it.  When  you  write , say  what 
tint  and  ask  for  Booklet  19. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  & CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office:  Architects’  Building 


could  sing,  anyway,  so  that  it  was  just  as  well  that  their 
contribution  was  drowned  by  the  en  masse  efforts  of  Paris, 
Wood  and  Cheshire.  Bill  Hulme  was  absent,  very  mate- 
rially lessening  the  effect  of  the  cresendo  parts. 


A NOVEL  IDEA  IN  PAINTING. 

A recent  issue  of  The  Dutch  Boy  Painter  tells  of  a 
novel  method  of  painting  employed  by  C.  E.  Ott,  a master 
house  painter  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  which  he  claims  to 
have  given  very  satisfactory  results. 

The  difference  in  Mr.  Ott’s  method  lies  not  in  the  ma- 
terials but  in  the  way  he  uses  them.  Straight  lead-and- 
oil  is  his  standard,  and  the  remarkable  results  he  obtains 
are  a tribute  to  the  paint  as  well  as  his  methods. 

The  essential  novelty  of  his  plan  is  in  the  use  of  a very 
heavy  priming  coat  instead  of  a very  thin  one,  as  is  com- 
monly the  practice.  For  instance,  a standard  formula  for 
a priming  coat  on  new  wood  outside  would  be:  — 

White  lead,  100  pounds. 

Linseed  oil,  four  gallons  (or  more), 

Turpentine,  two  gallons. 

Pure  turpentine  dryer,  one  pint. 

Mr.  Ott,  on  the  contrary,  uses  a priming  coat  more 
like  the  following:  — 

White  lead,  100  pounds, 

Linseed  oil,  one  gallon, 

Turpentine,  about  two  and  one-half  gallons. 

Dryer,  one  pint. 

He  gets  his  working  quality  by  the  use  of  the  turpen- 
tine, which  evaporates  before  the  second  coat  is  applied 
and  leaves  a very  hard  priming  coat.  The  second  coat  is 
about  the  same  as  the  first.  The  finishing  coat  is  a gloss 
coat,  the  same  as  any  painter  would  use,  probably  with 
four  gallons  of  oil  to  the  100  pounds  of  white  lead,  and 
not  more  than  a pint  of  turpentine. 

While  he  does  not  advise  two-coat  work  on  new  wood 
any  more  than  any  painter,  he  has  to  do  it  sometimes, 
and  in  such  cases  he  simply  puts  the  gloss  coat  over  one 
hard  priming  coat. 

Whether  Mr.  Ott’s  method  would  give  equal  satisfac- 
tion in  a climate  where  the  winters  are  unusually  severe 
has  been  questioned. 

It  is  our  opinion,  says  The  Dutch  Boy  Painter,  that 
Mr.  Ott’s  method  deserves  serious  attention.  To  painters 
whose  work  never  goes  wrong  we  would  not  suggest 
experimenting,  but  to  those  who  occasionally  have 
trouble  there  would  probably  come  no  great  harm  if  they 
should  try  the  hard  priming  coat  advocated  by  Mr.  Ott. 


Advertising  is  the  hand-maiden  of  business.  In  its  best 
estate  it  is  a great  educational  and  moral  force,  and  now 
generally  accepted  by  the  public  as  such.  Time  was  when 
you  frequently  heard  the  expression.  "Oh,  that’s  only  an 
advertisement,”  or  “That’s  only  what  the  advertisement 
says.”  But  today  advertising  for  the  most  part  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  public  for  the  information  it  imparts  and  is 
generally  believable — and  also  generally  believed. 

(Continued  on  page  36.) 
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are  YOU 


saving  the  money  and  doing  as  good 
work  that 

Munns  Wall  Size 

will  cause  you  to  do  if  ^ 
you  will  only  use  it  • 

Watch  your  competitors  bids  and 
figure  it  out.  There’s  a reason. 

Munns  Wall  Size  is  sold  in  all  good 
paint  stores  in  1 -lb.,  5-lb.  packages  and  in 
100-lb.  kegs.  We  guarantee  results  if 
you  follow  the  simple  directions. 


E.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Company 

Makers  of  Quality  Wall  Coatings 
4-10  Water  Street  - - - BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

Chicago  Distributors  : Pacific  Coast  Representative  : 

JAMES  H.  RICE  COMPANY  C.  M.  ELMS 

St.  Clair  and  Illinois  Streets,  Chicago,  111.  268  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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White  Enamel 

A “better”  job,  a “bigger”  covering  capacity, 
a “longer”  satisfaction,  a “lower”  cost,  these  are 
some  “ proved”  advantages  of  using  Kyanize  White 
Enamel. 

Write  us  today  for  free  working 
sample  and  Specification  Booklet 

BOSTON  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Everett  Station  - - BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 

Chicago  Warehouse  and  Office:  519  West  Twelfth  Street 
San  Francisco  Warehouse  and  Office:  311  California  Street 


Cheapness  is  more  a matter  of  Quality 
than  of  Price.  Good  goods  are  a good  in- 
vestment at  any  price.  And  for  Painters, 
the  best  investment  is — 

KUT-KOTE 

PAINT  AND  VARNISH  REMOVER 

KUT-KOTE  is  a high-grade  Neutral  Remover, 
guaranteed  to  be  absolutely  free  from  any  injurious 
ingredient.  It  can  be  applied  easily  and  acts 
quickly.  Send  for  free  working  sample,  Liquid 

SURE  IN  RESULTS 
STANDARD  IN  PRICE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

F.  W.  THURSTON  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


ATTENTION!  PAINT  GRINDERS! 

The  Higgins  Mill  Picks  and  Hammers 

Sent  on  60  days' trial.  Warranted 
to  Cut  Better  and  last  three  times 
as  long  as  any  Mill  Pick  now  in  use. 
Have  your  stone  dresser  give  them 
the  hardest  possible  test  for  60  days. 
If  he  does  not  say  they  are  the  best 
he  ever  saw  or  used,  return  them 
and  I will  cheerfully  Pay  All 
Freight  Charges  to  and  from  your 
plant. 

Send  in  your  old  Mill  Picks.  I 
will  redress  them  and  send  them  to 
yon  on  60  days'  trial.  If  the  tem- 
pering and  workmanship  is  not  the  best  that  ever  entered  your  works, 
do  not  pay  me  one  cent.  You  taice  absolutely  no  risk  whatever.  Send 
for  Booklet  and  Price  List. 

JOHN  C.  HIGGINS 

814  W.  Kinzie  Street  Chicago,  III. 


HANDY- PASTE 

The  Perfect  Cold  Water  Dry  Paste 

The  best  paperhangers  paste.  Turns  instantly 
into  snow  white  paste  by  adding  cold  water. 
No  waste,  always-  uniform.  Sample  gladly  sent. 

CRYSTAL  9PRINCS  PASTE  CO. 

141  Milk  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Western  shipments  made  direct  fram  Wee  tern  factory. 
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TIMELY  HINTS  TO  PAINTERS. 

Lead. 

THE  following  useful  information  concerning  the 
health  of  painters  is  contained  in  a booklet  issued 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry:— 

Every  person  working  with  lead  paint  is  in  danger  of 
contracting  lead  poisoning. 

The  symptoms  of  mild  lead  poisoning  are:  — 

Colic. 

Constipation. 

Blue  line  along  the  tooth  margin  of  the  gums. 

Foul  breath. 

Loss  of  strength  in  wrists  or  hands. 

Loss  of  appetite,  especially  for  breakfast. 

Continuing  at  work  after  the  onset  of  these  symptoms 
is  apt  to  produce: — 

Complete  paralysis  of  arms  and  legs. 

Disease  of  the  heart,  blood  vessels  and  kidneys. 
Premature  old  age. 

Insanity. 

Death. 

Lead  enters  the  system  most  frequently  as  dust.  The 
more  dry  sandpapering  there  is,  the  more  dust  there  will 
be.  Most  of  it  is  absorbed  from  the  stomach,  but  some 
also  from  the  luhgs  and  skin.  Dust  is  carried  to  the 
stomach  through  the  mouth  by:  — 

Unwashed  hands. 

Hands,  which  after  being  washed,  have  touched  dirty 
clothes,  or  taken  dusty  wrappings  from  lunches. 

Food  exposed  in  the  workroom  or  carried  in  the  pockets 
of  the  workers. 

Food  touching  lips  that  have  not  been  thoroughly 
washed.  Beards  and  mustaches  increase  this  danger,  as 
they  catch  the  lead  dust  readily,  are  hard  to  keep  clean 
and  are  almost  sure  to  touch  the  food  as  it  passes  into  the 
mouth. 

Prevent  lead  poisoning  by:  — 

Using  sandpaper  moistened  with  a low  flash-point  min- 
eral oil  wherever  possible. 

Using  respirator  if  dry  sandpapering  must  be  done. 
Washing  hands  and  face  thoroughly  before  eating. 

Paint  Removing. 

Poisoning  from  lead  and  from  dangerous  fumes  is  as 
common  in  paint  removing  as  in  painting. 

Paint  removing  by  the  dry  method — sandpapering, 
chipping  or  burning — scatters  lead  dust  through  the  air. 
This  settles  on  the  workman,  his  clothes  or  the  floor,  and 
from  these  places  is  carried  into  the  body  just  as  in  paint- 
ing. 

Liquid  paint  remover  gives  off  irritating  and  usually 
poisonous  fumes  which  affect  the  person  using  it  in  the 
same  way  that  quick  drying  paints  do. 

Personal  cleanliness  and  free  ventilation  are  the  work- 
man’s protection  in  both  these  processes. 

Other  Poisons. 

Quick  drying  paints  often  contain  wood  alcohol,  benzine, 
turpentine,  or  other  substances  which  give  off  poisonous 
fumes  while  drying.  These  are  frequently  sold  under 
fancy  trade  names  so  that  their  injurious  nature  is  not 
easily  recognized. 

Breathing  of  the  fumes  may  produce: — 

Headache. 

Dizziness. 

Nausea. 

Faintness. 

Longer  exposure  to  these  fumes,  especially  in  closed 
rooms,  brings  on  more  severe  symptoms,  which  vary  with 
the  substance  used  as  the  dryer,  but  may  be:  — 

Blindness. 

Paralysis. 

U nconsciousness. 

Death. 

When  using  quick  drying  paints,  see  that  the  room  is 
well  ventilated  so  that  the  fumes  may  be  carried  away. 

Chewing  tobacco  does  not  prevent  lead  poisoning,  as 
many  painters  claim.  It  gives  the  lead  three  separate 
ways  of  getting  into  the  mouth — from  dust  settling  on  the 
tobacco  in  the  pocket,  from  the  fingers  in  handling  the  to- 
bacco, and  from  the  lips  over  which  it  passes. 

If  at  any  time  you  do  not  fell  well,  or  notice  any  of  the 
symptoms  mentioned  in  this  folder,  see  a physician 

(Continued  on  page  28.) 


\The  WONDER  'paint 


Health 

Department 

Examines 

Painters 

l Note  article  on  page  41,  Painter 
& Decorator,  January, \ 

Because  of  the  many  cases  of  illness  and  death 
from  the  effects  of  white  lead  and  other 
dangerous  materials — the  New  York  Health 
Department  is  to  hereafter  control  working 
conditions  of  painters,  insofar  as  is  possible  in 
that  city.  The  Department  has  invited  1000 
painters  to  submit  to  a thorough  physical 
examination  in  order  to  know  all  facts  and 
take  necessary  preventive  measures. 

No  Lead  in 

ZINdCIN 

The  Great  “Arnold-ized”  Zinc 


Don’t  wait  for  a doctor  to  say  you’re  sick  or 
dying  from  lead  poisoning.  You  can  still  stay 
in  the  paint  business — and  stay  well — and 
make  money — if  you  use  “Arnold-ized”  Zinc. 

Of  course  if  you  don’t  try  “Arnold-ized” 
Zinc — you’ll  never  know  how  much  better 
it  is  for  both  you  and  your  house  owner — 
that  you  should  use  it. 

Greatest  outside  paint  in  the  World!  Revolut- 
ionary! Nothing  more.  Nothing  less.  Just 
try  it  and  see  how  many  gallons  of  oil  it  takes 
as  against  lead!  Actually  count — don’t  guess! 

How  about  being  our  Certified  Painter?  You 
can’t  do  it  too  quickly  to  get  the  full  benefits 
of  the  big  magazine  advertising  we’re  to  do 
this  year.  Write  today  about  it. 

Keystone  Varnish  Co. 

107  Keystona  Bldg. , ::  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Safety  First 

Tests  made  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  have  proved  the  non- 
volatility  and  Freedom  from  Fire  Danger 

EXOLIUM 

PAINT,  VARNISH  and 
SHELLAC  REMOVER 

It  is  easy  , to  use.  No  scraping  needed. 
Cleans  carvings  as  easilv  as  flat  surfaces. 
Cleans  out  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

Old  Coats  Together  with  Filler 
Wash  off  with  Plain  Water 

One  spoonful  of  EXOLIUM  in  a 
pail  of  water  washes  old  paint  to  look 
like  new. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  sample. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
address  and  we  will. 

EXOLD  MFG.  CO. 

237  a Greenwich  St.  NEW  YORK 


‘The  Result  of  Labor  is  Excellence” 


REFLECTOFLAT 

1 ' " ' 

Manufactured  by 

Geo.  D.  Wetherill  & Co. 

INCORPORATED 

A Flat  Wall  Paint  that  works 
easily ; shows  no  laps,  and  has 
great  covering  capacity. 

A postal  card  brings  a Color  Card 
painted  on  large  sheets,  showing 
ceilings  with  wall  combinations. 

1 

i 

Geo.  D.  Wetherill  & Co.,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


at  once,  and  be  sure  to  tell  him  you  are  a painter.  It  will 
help  in  his  treatment  of  your  case. 

Every  case  of  lead  poisoning  has  ba  k of  it  either  igno- 
rance or  carelessness.  Can  you  afford  to  become  an  in- 
valid from  either  of  these  causes? 

Of  sixty  persons  who  died  from  lead  poisoning  within 
two  years,  thirty-seven  were  painters. 


PAINTING  IRONWORK. 

UNDER  the  title,  “Practical  Notes  by  a Practical 
Man,”  the  Decoraors’  and  Painters'  Magazine,  of 
London,  England,  publishes  a good  many  interest- 
ing things,  usually  in  the  form  of  a dialogue  between  a 
foreman  painter  and  one  of  the  workmen.  In  the  Novem- 
ber issue,  the  question  of  painting  ironwork  is  discussed, 
and  as  many  interesting  points  were  brought  out,  we  have 
reprinted  below  the  substance  of  the  discussion,  omitting 
the  dialogue  form  and  such  portions  as  refer  only  to  local 
conditions. 

Many  theorists,  says  the  author,  have  certain  ideas  how 
ironwork  should  be  painted.  Illustrating  their  views  with 
lantern  slides,  some  say  that  rust  will  attack  iron  if  in 
the  slightest  degree  damp.  They  will  tell  you  that  all 
ironwork  should  be  well  brushed  down  with  wire  brushes 
and  subjected  to  a strong  heat  to  dry  off  any  moisture. 

Of  course,  I thoroughly  believe  all  surfaces  should  be 
dry,  but  as  to  subjecting  ironwork  to  a strong  heat — well, 
picture  to  yourself  a score  of  painters,  each  armed  with 
ai  gasoline  torch,  and  painting  the  railings  round  a pub- 
lic park.  I am  much  afraid  that  theory  is  of  no  value. 
An  excess  of  moisture  is  fatal  to  permanent  work;  but 
if  on  a surface  there  was  an  excess  of  water  you  could 
not  get  the  paint  to  adhere,  hut  here  is  the  peculiar  thing; 
— On  a thin  film  of  damp — not  an  excess  of  water,  paint 
has  adhered,  has  stood  for  years.  Taking  ironwork  as 
you  get  it,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  best  preservative 
coating.  Here  again  one  doubts  the  lectures  of  learned 
professors  and  theoretical  painters.  I have  seen  one  thin 
coat  of  ordinary  lead  color  and  one  thin  coat  of  common 
green  on  outside  gates  and  railings  which  will  last  for 
years.  Yet  theorists  say  such  a treatment  is  all  wrong. 

Frankly,  I have  no  “favorite"  paint  for  ironwork.  1 
have  even  coated  ironwork  with  water  paint,  and  followed 
up  with  a coat  of  varnish  color,  and  the  work  stoqd. 
Greasy  ironwork  I have  coated  with  strong  lime  and  size, 
followed  by  a coat  of  oil  color,  and  it  has  stood.  I have 
even  coated  with  patent  knotting,  and  followed  up  with  a 
coat  of  oil  color,  and  it  has  stood.  All  this,  you  note, 
against  accepted  “theories.”  I have  coated  with  Bruns- 
wick black,  tinted  with  dry  chrome  to  get  a green,  and 
with  Brunswick  black  alone.  Neither  of  those,  however, 
stood,  and  from  what  I can  see,  any  paint  containing 
asphaltum  or  anything  of  a tarry  nature  is  worse  than 
useless.  A mixture  of  perfectly  dry  cement  and  boiled  oil 
is  as  permanent  as  anything  I know  of.  Really,  ordinary 
lead,  tinted  like  ordinary  paint  in  good  oil  is  of  value.  I 
cannot  tell  you  which  I prefer.  I can  only  tell  you  of 
what  others  use. 

Another  question  that  comes  up  is  whether  in  painting 
new  ironwork  you  would  use  boiled  or  raw  oil  for  first 
coating.  That  is  very  difficult  to  answer.  The  generally 
accepted  theory  is  the  best  boiled  oil  and  red  lead  with 
turpentine  as  a slight  diluent.  I have  no  doubt  that  re  1 
lead  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  but  it  must  be  kept  con- 
stantly stirred,  being  such  a heavy  pigment.  A man  is 
given  a canful  of  red  lead.  He  stirs  the  contents  occasion- 
ally. In  coating  park  railings,  we  will  say,  some  of  the 
rails  are  brilliant  enough  to  he  seen  half  a mile  away; 
the  other  rails  get  more  oil  than  red  lead.  Green  possibly 
follows,  and  in  course  of  time  the  rails,  which  had  hut  lit- 
tle of  the  red.  rust  and  the  red  lead  is  condemned.  What 
I think  is  this: — The  red  lead  should  be  mixed  round  and 
kept  stirred— not  mixed  thinly,  for  painters,  many  of  them, 
are  extremely  careless. 

Leaving  out  all  reference  to  oxide  of  iron  paints,  which 
are  well  known,  if  I had  to  choose  between  red  lead  and 
equal  parts  of  red  and  white  lead,  l would  prefer  a mix- 
ture of  white  lead  aud  red  lead,  and  for  this  reason :- 
The  finely-ground  white  would  hold  up  better  the  heavier 
red  pigment,  and  by  this  means  1 should  be  able  to  apply 
a greater  weight  of  red  lead  than  if  used  alone. 

More  thought  is  required  to  get  returns  from  a small 
advertising  appropriation  than  where  the  expenditure  is 
large. 


(Continued  on  page  29.) 
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WE  wish  to  have  the  decorator  and  paperhanger  take  a special  interest  in 
the  Wall-Cut  frieze.  The  yard  lengths  are  easily  handled,  and  may 
be  conveniently  pasted  by  first  applying  the  paste  to  a b ard,  then 
lay  the  frieze,  back  down,  on  the  paste,  rubbing  down  with  a piece  of  waste 
material.  In  this  way  the  paste  adheres  to  every  part  of  the  design. 

We  are  anxious  to  secure  pictures  of  the  very  best  interiors  decorated 
with  the  Wall-Cut  frieze,  and  will  give  a Waltham  watch  every  month,  value 
$25.00,  for  the  best  photograph  of  a room  showing  our  decorations. 

Cut  shows  size  of  watch. 

Walcutt  Brothers  Co.,  i4i  East  25th  street,  New  York 


TOLEDO,  OHIO,  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators’  Associa- 
tion of  Detroit  paid  the  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators’  Association  of  Toledo  a return  visit 
January  18.  Some  time  early  last  fall,  the  Detroit  Asso- 
ciation invited  the  Toledo  Association  to  visit  them,  the 
latter  to  set  the  date,  time  and  how  many  were  coming, 
and  they  would  do  the  rest.  October  20  was  set.  The  De- 
troit people  met  their  guests  at  the  depot  with  automo- 
biles, welcomed  and  dined  them,  took  them  through  the 
Ford  auto  plant,  drove  them  all  over  and  outside  of  De- 
troit, pointed  out  all  places  of  interest,  then  for  an  ele- 
gant frog  and  chicken  dinner  on  the  shore  of  Lake  St. 
Glair,  and  wound  up  at  the  Detroit  Athletic  Club,  every- 
body having  had  the  time  of  his  life. 

At  the  first  meeting  the  Toledo  local  sent  them  a letter 
of  thanks  and  extended  them  an  invitation  to  visit  To- 
ledo on  the  same  conditions,  which  they  accepted,  and 
set  January  18,  when  they  were  going  to  storm  the  beau- 
tiful city  on  the  Maumee. 

So  the  Toledo  master  painters  got  busy.  Not  knowing 
vhat  the  weather  would  be  on  that  date,  they  had  to  lay 
~ut  something  that  they  could  carry  out  no  matter  what 
the  weather  conditions  were. 

The  Detroiters  came  in  on  a special  car,  which  was 
stopped  at  the  Builders’  Exchange  entrance.  After  greet- 
ings in  the  Builders’  Exchange  assembly,  room,  a red  car- 
nation was  pinned  on  each  Detroit  man,  and  a pink  one 
on  the  Toledo  men.  Cigars  were  passed.  The  Hon. 
Charles  M.  Milroy,  Mayor  of  Toledo,  welcomed  them  and 
gave  them  freedom  of  the  city.  Then  Henry  Thorspeck, 
president  of  the  Toledo  local,  welcomed  them  on  behalf  of 
the  painters  of  Toledo,  and  announced  that  it.  was  12 
Tclock,  and  things  would  now  start.  Outside  the  special 
Jar  of  the  president  of  the  Toledo  Railways  and  Light 
Company  was  waiting,  and  everybody  was  told  to  pile  in. 
This  car  was  at  the  master  painters’  service  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.  They  rode  up  the  Maumee  valley  along  the 
banks  of  the  Maumee  River.  This  locality  is  one  of  the 
{.lost  historical  parts  in  this  country,  passing  the  sites  of 
Hd  Fort  Industry,  Fort  Miami  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  arriving  at  the  Suerin  Hotel  in  Maumee.  (This 
hotel  was  built  about  ninety  years  ago,  long  before  To- 
ledo was  thought  of).  The  car  stopped  at  the  entrance  so 
tne  painters  only  had  to  cross  the  sidewalk,  where  an  old- 
fashioned  chicken  dinner  was  served,  after  which  they 
again  boarded  the  special,  crossing  the  river  to  Perry1?- 
burg.  (This  is  an  old  town  named  after  Commodore 
?erry,  laid  out  by  the  government.  Here  is  where  old 
Tippecanoe  Harrison  made  his  opening  speech  in  his  cam- 
paign for  Preident.  Old  Fort  Meigs  is  located  here). 
Then  the  party  went  down  the  east  bank  of  the  Maumee 
River  to  Rossford  and  visited  the  Edward  Ford  Plate 
Glass  Company  plant,  where  they  were  shown  the  process 
of  making  plate  glass  from  start  to  finish.  Again  board- 
ing the  car  they  rode  through  the  residence  and  manu- 
facturing sections  of  the  city,  arriving  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Boody  Hotel.  After  some  refreshments  they  were 
ushered  into  the  private  dining  room,  where  a banquet 
was  served.  After  the  eats,  C.  T.  Lawton,  Director  of 
Law  for  the  city  of  Toledo,  gave  an  address  on  the  bene- 
fits of  organization.  The  toastmaster  then  called  on  dif- 
ferent members  for  a talk.  All  called  on  responded.  The 

• 
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FOR  SAFE 

Painting,  decorating  and  paperhanging  business  in  a high 
class  residence  suburb  of  New  York.  Established  1888. 
Carrying  a stock  of  paints,  artists’  materials  and  wall 
papers.  Store  in  good  location  (lease  will  be  continued  by 
owner) ; shelving,  fixtures,  counters,  etc.,  complete.  Horse 
and  wagon,  scaffolding,  ladders.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  good  man.  Owner  retiring  from  business.  Address 
A.  KAUFMAN,  4 Washington  street.  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
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Better  Stencils 


Good  Decorators  get  best  results  Using 
Bayer  s Modern  Stencils.  They  last  longer 
and  give  better  decorative  effects.  Special 
rates  Write  for  free  catalogue  illustrated 
in  colors. 

ANTON  BAYER 

Dept.  C 

1 120  N.  Main  St.  DAYTON,  OHIO 
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for  Painters, 
Decorators, 

Paint  Manufacturers. 
Write  for  Catalog  to 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


AGENTS  rr 


$30  to  $ lOO  a Week 

That’s  what  our  agents  are  making  selling  and 
putting  up  our  gold  and  sil  er  metallic  sign  letters 
on  store  fronts,  office  windows  and  glass  signs  of 
all  kinds. 

NO  EXPERIENCE  NECESSARY 

_ . , . Anyone  can  pnt  the  letters  on  and  make  money 

Embossed  Center  ri{ri,t  from  the  PUirt  0ne  e^ent  says:  Have 

Black  Bor"er  already  put  up  14  signs  in  this  little  burg,  and 
more  in  sight.”  Another  says:  “1  am  getiing  all  the  work  I tan  do, 
and  the  Letters  have  given  entire  satisfaction  everywhere.” 

FREE  SAMPLES 

' This  is  the  only  field  that  is  not  overcrowded.  You  can  sell  to 
nearby  trade  or  travel  all  over  the  country.  There  is  a big  demand  In 
every  town  for  window  lettering  and  glass  signs.  Write  today  fer  free 
sample  and  liberal  offer  to  agents. 

METALLIC  LE  TTER  CO.,  424  N.  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO 
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It  Spreads 

and  Spreads 

and  SPREADS 

WHEN  you  want  a tinting  green 
you  want  strength,  but  when 
you  want  a painting  green  you 
want  spread — the  farther  it  spreads  the 
cheaper  the  green. 


“The  Painting  Green” 

has  greater  covering  or  spreading  power 
than  any  other  green  paint.  Then  too 
it  has  purer  tones  and  is  decidedly  more 
durable  for  any  painting  purpose — out- 
side or  in. 


You  can  put  more  “long  green”  in 
your  pocket  by  using  KOVERGREEN 
under  your  brush,  because  for  painting 
use,  a little  of  it  goes  a long  way, 
KOVERGREEN  is  made  in  eight 
shades  and  put  up  in  paste  form  (12ilb.- 
251b. -501b. -1001b.) 


But  one  trial  is  worth  a thousand  argu- 
ments, have  us  send  you  sample  shades 
and  prices.  You’ll  find  them  mighty 
interesting. 

LET  US  SHOW  YOU! 


The  A.  Wilhelm  Company 

Paint,  Color  and  Varnish  Makers  Since  1857 


READING,  PA. 


time  flew  so  fast  that  the  Detroit  boys  almost  forgot  to 
go  home.  When  President  Roach  arose  and  said  they  had 
just  ten  minutes  in  which  to  make  their  car,  they  hustled 
on  their  wraps  and  the  Toledo  men  took  them  to  their 
car  and  bade  them  good  night  and  good-bye. 


TORONTO  TOPICS 

ALTHOUGH  the  year  broke  rather  favorably,  and 
there  were  indications  in  certain  quarters  that  we 
were  to  enjoy  slightly  improved  business  condi- 
tions, yet  up  to  the  present  things  have  been  very  slow 
with  the  painting  trade.  The  fact  is  that  business  is 
about  at  a standstill,  and  the  master  painter  has  much 
time  upon  his  hands  for  serious  consideration  of  the 
future.  The  wonderful  thing  of  all  is  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  present  quietness  and  unpromising  future,  the 
master  painters  maintain  unbounded  optimism  and  talk 
freely  of  the  good  times  that  will  soon  be  returning.  The 
paperhangers  have  a few  men  working,  and  the  business 
in  this  line  is  pretty  well  distributed.  The  building  trade 
is  almost  inoperative,  only  a few  large  buildings  being  in 
course  of  construction. 

The  material  market  has  experienced  several  advances 
during  the  month.  White  lead  ground  in  oil  has  risen  to 
an  almost  prohibitive  point,  being  now  quoted  at  $10.70 
per  100  pounds  in  ton  lots.  Linseed  oil  has  been  gradu- 
ally mounting,  until  now  boiled  oil  is  selling  at  $1.12  per 
imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  and  raw  oil  is  quoted  at 
$1.09  per  imperial  gallon  in  like  quantities.  Turps  is  sell- 
ing at  87c.  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Painters 
are  wondering  why  such  high  prices  should  be  demanded 
with  such  little  work  being  done. 

R.  W.  Fletcher  & Co.  are  dropping  the  painting  and  dec- 
orating end  of  their  business  and  intend  devoting  their 
energies  entirely  to  the  sale  of  wall  papers  and  draperies. 
They  have  a splendidly  equipped  establishment  on  Yonge 
street.  They  intend  carrying  the  best  goods  procurable  in 
these  lines,  and  will  cater  solely  to  the  trade.  With  such 
an  energetic  and  capable  manager  as  Mr.  Fletcher  at  the 
helm,  the  future  success  of  the  firm  should  be  assured. 

The  spirit  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  is  not  the  spirit  of 
Jas.  Phinnemore,  the  president  of  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion. In  speaking  recently  to  the  members  of  the  To- 
ronto Association,  he  said: — “Entering  upon  this  year  of 
our  Lord  1916,  we  do  so  with  a great  deal  of  anxiety  and 
yet  with  a grim  determination  to  face  manfully  all  the 
obstacles  and  difficulties  that  may  confront  us.  Never  be- 
fore has  the  trade  launched  out  into  a new  year  with  as 
large  a spirit  of  speculation  as  to  its  ultimate  outcome  as 
the  present.  There  is  no  immediate  signs  of  anything  en- 
couraging in  the  building  trades,  and  the  general  watch- 
word is  economy.  Whatever  privations  or  sacrifices  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  undergo  let  us  do  our  duty,  in  un- 
flinchingly‘measuring  up  to  them.  This  is  a time  to  culti- 
vate the  spirit  of  forbearance  and  charity.  Our  share  as 
business  men  is  to  keep  a bold  front  and  an  optimistic 
outlook  and  carry  with  us  the  sentiment  of  good  cheer 
that  shall  make  firm  the  onward  spirit  of  progressiveness. 
Our  Association  is  a guarantee  of  the  good  faith  and 
brotherly  feeling  which  we  have  for  each  other.  We 
should  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  absorbed  by  pure 
selfishness.  The  principle  that  we  are  merely  victims  of 
circumstances  should  find  no  quarter  in  the  sterling  quali- 
ties of  true  men.  Let  us  rise  above  circumstances  and  be 
master  of  the  situation.  Let  us  cultivate  a larger  faith 
and  go  forward  and  seize  every  opportunity  to  make  the 
business  of  the  year  worthy  of  the  metal  of  which  we  are 
made.  The  worthy  officers  of  the  Association  will  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  discover  to  us  the  path  of  sure  suc- 
cess. We  have  not  explored  all  the  land  of  promise,  and 
there  are  many  miles  of  unt raveled  roads  of  wisdom 
which  will  afford  us  plenty  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  in 
the  future.” 

Joe  Hughes,  son  of  Stewart  N.  Hughes,  was  made  the 
recipient  of  a gold  wrist  watch  by  the  members  of  the  Wil- 
son Masonic  Lodge,  of  which  he  is  an  honored  officer.  Joe 
is  now  wearing  the  King’s  khaki  as  a lieutenant. 

After  a brief  illness,  Thos.  A.  Staunton,  president  of 
Staunton’s  Limited,  passed  away  at  his  residence  in  this 
city.  Mr.  Staunton  was  fifty  years  of  age,  and  his  early 
demise,  after  a most  successful  business  career,  is  deeply 
regretted  by  the  business  community.  He  was  highly  re- 
spected as  a citizen. 

(Continued  on  page  32.) 
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THE  PAINTER’S  FRIEND 


One  gallon  of  Cleaning  Liquid  will  clean  hundreds  of  brushes 
irrespective  of  the  color  of  the  Paint,  if  the  LILLY  BRUSH 
GLEANER  is  used.  A big  economy  in  the  Paint  Shop. 
Sent  charges  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $1.25. 

Ask  how  you  can  get  one  FREE. 

LILLY  VARNISH  COMPANY 

INDIANOPOLIS,  IND. 


MACNICHOL’S 
CONCRETE  PAINT 

for  Concrete,  Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces, 
Exterior  and  Interior,  especially  Cement 
Floors. 

“ Kant=Korod **  Rust-Inhibitive  Paint 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron 
and  steel  and  metals  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish 

of  free  and  easy-working  properties,  excellent  body 
and  soft  effect.  These  are  but  few  of  the  specialties 
offered  along  with  a general  line  of  Building  Paints, 
Colors  in  Oil  and  in  Japan,  Varnishes,  etc.,  by  the 

PYRAMID  PAINT  CO. 

131  North  22d  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  our  latest  booklets  on  information  and  suggestions,  also  for 
sample  cards  and  quotations. 


MONTEFIORE  HOME,  NEW  YORK 


4500  GALLONS  OF 

SANATONE 


THE  PERFECT  FLAT  WALL  COATING 
were  required  to  cover  the  walls  of  the  Montefiore 
Home  of  New  York. 


CANATONE  works  freely  under  the  brush, 
^ and  requires  less  actual  labor  and  time  to 
apply.  It  will  properly  cover  one-third  further 
than  any  other  flat  wall  finish.  This  is  due  to 
the  special  preparation  of  the  oil. 

A flat,  velvety,  artistic  finish  for  the  walls  of 
fine  residences,  theatres,  office  buildings,  institu- 
tions or  any  place  where  economy,  beauty  and 
sanitation  is  wanted. 

Regularly  made  in  twenty  tints. 


Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Porcelite  White  Enamel 
Established  1874  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


ECONOMY 

RELIABILITY 

SATISFACTION 


PILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THE 
COUPON  TODAY 

/ 

/ 

/ 


✓ 


/ 


o*  .A  .-Cr  o- 


/ 
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Draperies 

and  Cretonnes 

To  Match  Wall  Papers 

Call  at  our  Show  Rooms 
and  inspect  our  new  line 

ELMS  & SELLON 


906  Broadway  New  York 


Rough  concrete  ( magnified ) showing  pores  which 
absorb  water  and  cause  damp,  blotchy  walls 

Concrete  has  advantages  which  make  it  superior 
for  building  purposes.  Finish  it  with 

Bay  State 

Brick  and  Cement 

Coating 

and  you  knock  out  its  only  drawbacks  — a tendency  to 
absorb  water  and  a dull  blue-gray  color. 

This  coating  absolutely  weatherproofs  concrete,  stucco, 
cement  and  brick  surfaces — thus  prevents  dampness  and 
discoloration.  “Bay  State’’  comes  in  white  and  a variety 
of  attractive  tints,  making  it  possible  to  obtain  rich 
artistic  effects. 

Builders  and  architects  everywhere  indorse 
it.  We’ll  send  you  a sample  can,  free,  if 
you’ll  try  it.  When  you  write,  say  what 
tint  and  ash  for  Booklet  19. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  & CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Mahers 

Boston,  Mass. 

1 New  York  Office:  Architects’  Building 


Alex.  Ramsay,  president  of  the  A.  Ramsay  & Son  Co., 
died  very  suddenly  on  January  14,  at  his  home  in  Mon- 
treal. He  was  seventy-six  years  of  age,  and  was  appar- 
ently in  the  best  of  health.  Mr.  Ramsay  was  born  in  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  and  moved  to  Canada,  when  a mere  boy, 
receiving  his  education  in  his  adopted  city.  He  was  prom- 
inent in  business  circles,  and  took  considerable  interest  in 
municipal  affairs.  He  was  highly  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Mr.  McAdie  is  manager  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  house  in  Toronto. 

Much  sympathy  is  extended  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robt.  Wood 
in  the  death,  on  January  20,  of  their  only  child,  Winni- 
fred  Rhoda,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  her  age.  Winnie 
was  a brave  little  sufferer,  but  the  ravages  of  pneumonia 
proved  too  trying  for  her  failing  strength.  She  will  be 
greatly  missed  from  her  wonted  place  in  the  family  circle. 
The  funeral  was  conducted  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Cameron,  pastor 
of  the  Bloor  Street  Baptist  Church,  assisted  by  Rev.  Jud- 
son  McIntosh.  Interment  took  place  in  Mount  Pleasant 
Cemetery. 

A fire  occurred  on  January  20  in  the  works  of  the  Pen- 
found  Varnish  Company  on  Caribou  avenue,  doing  damage 
to  the  extent  of  about  $500.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  an  over-boiling  varnish  kettle.  The  loss 
is  fully  covered  by  insurance. 


HAMILTON  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  meetings  of  the  Hamilton  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators’  Association  are  being  attended  with 
increased  interest. 

Some  very  helpful  papers  have  been  presented  at  recent 
meetings,  eliciting  discussions  which  have  brought  out 
many  valuable  hints  as  to  how  to  overcome  many  of  the 
perplexing  problems  which  confront  the  master  painter  in 
his  daily  business  routine. 

The  Association  is  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  A.  M. 
McKenzie,  the  Inernational  president,  is  one  of  their  mem- 
bers. He  is  always  present  at  the  meetings,  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  gatherings  by  his  timely 
suggestions  and  helpful,  practical  advice. 

The  members  hope  to  make  the  year  1916  the  best  in 
the  history  of  the  Association  by  giving  more  attention  to 
Association  matters. 


THE  VALUE  OF  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir — The  letter  in  your  January  issue  referring 
to  the  Master  Painters’  Association  is  most  unfair  to  the 
many  master  painters  throughout  the  country  who  have 
endeavored  for  years  to  give  to  the  several  associations  a 
definite  purpose,  and  it  is,  therefore,  a pity  that  there  are 
some  who  would  pull  down,  rather  than  assist  in  building 
up. 

The  statement  that  affiliation  with  an  institution  that  is 
without  prestige  is  an  outward  reflection  upon  the  indi- 
vidual member  is  another  way  of  saying  that  prestige  is 
something  that  comes  from  the  air  and  exists  without 
the  effort  of  painstaking  men,  when,  as  a mater  of  fact,  it 
can  come  only  by  and  through  the  thoughtful  work  of 
those  who  know,  from  experience  that,  as  trade  associa- 
tions are  made  up  of  human  units,  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
men  are  factors  that  make  it  most  difficult  for  all  to  think 
alike  and,  at  the  best,  progress  toward  any  ideal  is  nec- 
essarily slow. 

The  further  statement  that  “there  is  no  place  for  an  in- 
stitution that  is  inactive  and  lifeless,’’  has  no  force,  unless 
we  are  willing  that  charity  shall  mean  nothing  and  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  decalogue  are  to  serve  no 
purpose. 

That  associations  are  mere  clubs  is  so  in  the  fullest 
sense;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  an 
association  of  persons  for  social  or  other  purposes,  and  as 
the  painters  meet  at  different  times  “for  a purpose”  they 
cannot  well  be  otherwise. 

That  men  differ  as  to  the  value  of  the  associations  and 
as  to  why  they  attend  them  is  but  natural,  for  the  reason 
that  the  operation  of  the  mind  is  not  fixed  by  a standard, 
nor  regulated  by  a formulae,  but  on  the  contrary,  ex- 
presses itself  with  the  same  freedom  in  association  life 
as  in  all  other  human  affairs. 

There  is  one  side  to  association  affiliation  that  cannot  be 
measured  by  purposes  or  policy  and  a side  that  is  a pre- 
requisite, if  purpose  and  policy  is  to  obtain,  and  that  is 
the  fact  of  men  coming  together,  and  in  an  exchange  of 
ideas  there  necessarily  comes  a broadening  of  the  mind 

(Continued  on  page  36.) 
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YOU  ARE  SUREfOF 

Cabots  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil , and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of-  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  'only  shiBgle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conservo  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


SPECIAL  OFFEK. 

THE  W1XCEL  FOLDING  TABLE 

is  the  most  practical  and  up-to-date  table  on  the  market.  The  legs  are 
attached  and  fold  inside;  it  is  light  in  weight,  yet  rigid  and  strong.  All  tools 
can  be  carried  inside;,  it  resembles  a suit  case  when  folded.  Can  be  carried 
on  a car;  just  the  thing  for  city  artists. 


Folded  for  Carrying 


Net  Price 


j 9 foot,  $6.00 
I 6 foot,  $5.00 


As  a special  introductory  offer,  for  a 
limited  time,  we  will  prepay  express  on 
first  order.  Pin  draft  or  P.O. 
Money  Order  to  this  ad.  and 
mail  it  to  us  today,  and  get 
one  of  these  best-of-all  tables 
while  you  can  at  this  offer. 


Wixcel  Folding  Paste  Table  in  Operative  Position 


S.  M.  Wixcel  Mfg.  Co. 

MARCUS,  IOWA 


HARD  ENAMEL 


HARD  AND  DURABLE 

Can  be  rubbed  and  polished  like  a 
high-grade  rubbing  varnish. 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia 


BOOKS  f°r 

Painters, 

Decorators, 

Paint  Manufacturers. 

Write  for  Catalag  to 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


ENAMELS : FLAT  FINISHES 


EGAN  ■ RONAN  - HA11SMAN- COMPANY,  Inc. 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


9 

It  takes  a big  Wad 
To  run  a big  Ad. 

Hut  selecting  What’s  best 
Takes  your  oWn  test. 

t 


For  hiding  power,  elasticity,  smoothness,  ease 
of  working  and  durability  you  have  never  seen 
the  like  of 

Washable  Flat  Unicoat  Finish 

Try  it  out  yourself  in  ONE  SINGLE  flowing 
coat,  alongside  of  any  other  two  coat  work. 

Let  us  send  you  prepaid  a free  sample  for  this  test. 

Rinald  Bros.,  Station  S,  Philadelphia 
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ADAMS  & ELTING  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


VARNISHES 
PAINTS 
STAINS 
ENAMELS 
Etc.  Etc. 


Prepare  for  a big 
spring  season. 
Stock  the  goods 
that  will  move 
with  the  least 
effort. 


Ask  for  our  new  selling 
helps. 


JVeto  Catalogue  NoW  Ready 

716-727  Washington  Boulevards  CHICAGO 

TORONTO  NEW  YORK 


I 

A NEW  BOOK  FOR  THE  DECORATOR 

Stencils  and  Stenciling 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Artistic  and  Decorative 

By  ARTHUR  LOUIS  DUTHIE 


This  new  book,  written  by  one  of  the  best  English 
decorative  designeis,  should  be  in  I he  working 
library  of  e'.ery  one  who  may  be  ca  led  upon  to 
design  oi  use  stenc>Io. 

Fifty-six  plates,  giving  many  original  and  artistic 
ideas. 

Suggestions  for  novel  effects  that  can  be  obtained 
by  means  of  stenciling. 

Instructions  in  the  art  of  designing  and  stencil 
cutting. 

In  short,  an  invaluable  book  for  the  decoratcrr. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price — $1.25. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

lOO  William  Street  New  York 


and  a fuller  understanding  of  the  old  adage  “That  no  man 
is  a law  unto  himself,”  and  only  by  forbearance  can  we 
expect  to  harmonize  conflicting  thoughts. 

If  forbearance  in  association  life  means  anything,  it 
means  that  opinionated  thoughts  shall  not  dominate  its 
policy  or  purpose,  but  rather  shall  he  the  reeasoning  of  all 
work  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  The  benefits  may  seem 
to  come  slow,  but  that  they  do  come  in  one  degree  or  an- 
other, and  in  varying  ways,  is  manifest  to  those  who  have 
been  students  of  the  times. 

I have  no  wish  to  enter  into  a controversy  with  indi- 
vidual opinions,  hut  I resent  the  implied  statement  that 
the  New  York  State  Association  has  no  prestige,  and  that 
affiliation  with  it  is  a reflection.  Let  us  always  keep  in 
mind  that  “some  would  build  by  the  abuse  of  others,  rather 
than  on  the  soundness  of  their  own  proposition." 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  H.  Oliver. 

New  York,  January  29. 


WHY  APPRENTICES? 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir — Why,  Oh,  why,  does  it  seem  possible  that  it 
should  he  found  necessary  to  ask  such  a question,  Why 
make  apprentices?  Is  it  not  a fact  that  every  master 
painter  knows  to  his  sorrow,  both  financially  and  other- 
wise, as  well  as  does  the  journeyman  painter,  the  demor- 
alizing condition  of  the  trade  today  and  the  principal  rea- 
son for  it — no  apprenticeship,  no  foundation. 

Should  not  our  trade  he  perpetuated,  regulated,  stand- 
ardized, dignified  to  at  least  the  extent  of  other  trades? 
Is  not  the  future  welfare  of  our  business  worth  consider- 
ing? Must  we  continue  on  indefinitely  with  the  so-called 
brush  hand,  who  is  lowering  the  standard  of  our  trade, 
and  demoralizing  conditions  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
public  are  of  the  opinion,  and  justly  so.  that  painting  is 
not  a trade.  Is  it  not  time  that  the  master  painter  was 
taken  out  of  bondage  and  relieved  of  his  conservator — the 
building  contractor? 

Every  contracting  painter  knows  that  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  high  class  painting  is  finding  men  to  do  it. 

(Continued  on  page  38.) 
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Figure 
— you’ll 


it  any  way  you  please 
find  it  pays  best  to  use 


The  expense  of  painting  is  about  two-thirds  labor  and 
one-third  paint.  You  save  a lot  of  time  using  “High  Standard.” 
To  begin  with,  it’s  ready  to  use.  It  works  easy.  You  can  work 
fast  with  it  and  do  good  work.  “High  Standard”  goes  farther  — 
it  has  wonderful  covering  capacity.  Covers  350  to  400  square  feet 
per  gallon,  two  coats,  and  covers  it  well. 

Write  for  Job  Record  Book 

Keep  track  of  your  time,  of  paint  used  and  all  expenses.  Do  this 
for  a few  jobs — then  try  “High  Standard”  and  compare  results. 
You’ll  become  a “High  Standard”  enthusiast,  sure  as  you  do,  just 
like  I am.  Address  “High  Standard”  Paint  Man,  care  of 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Co.,  456  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston  Jersey  City  Chicago  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Lowe  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


FRENCH’S 

372 

Finishing 

VARNISH 

High  Quality  Moderate  Cost 

SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  & CO. 

York  Ave.,  4th  & Callowhill  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Established  1 844 
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“CHALCO”  PATENT 

PAINT  & VARNISH  REMOVERS 


Look  for  the  words  “ Patented  July 
1st,  1913.” 


The  above  words  appearing  on  a can  of  paint 
and  varnish  remover  mean  that  the  remover  was 
manufactured  by  us  under  the  “Chaleo” 
patent.  We  guarantee  that  all  our  removers 
are  so  manufactured,  and  do  not  infringe  upon 
any  other  patent.  Our  customers  will  tell  you 
that  our  removers  are  better  than  others. 
They  are  “ different.”  They  are  eleven  years 
ahead  of  the  “Trust.”  Be  up-to-date.  Use 
Chaleo,  Dudu,  All  Off  or  K‘lean  Up  Paint 
and  Varnish  Removers.  These  are  all  manu- 
factured by  us  under  the  “ Chaleo  ” patent  of 
July  1st,  1913. 

The  H.  B.  Chalmers  Co. 

Babylon  New  York 


GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations.  140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 


Price  $3.00  Postpaid 


Trade  supplied  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City 


There  is  a splendid  group  of  men  in  America  today,  men 
of  the  old  school,  for  the  most  part,  who  know  the  trade 
from  the  bottom  to  the  upper  end  of  it,  and  who  learned 
it  as  apprentices.  It  was  most  natural  that  these  men 
should  go  into  the  contracting  business,  the  management 
of  which  would  require  all  their  time,  and  that  the 
younger  men  who  were  serving  their  time  as  apprentices 
would  fill  their  places  and  do  the  work  until  such  a time 
as  they,  the  apprentices,  by  their  efficiency  and  thrift 
would  become  master  painters  and  contractors.  By  this 
natural  order  of  trade  regulation,  the  master  of  the  old 
school  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  good  mechanics  and 
young  men  to  learn  the  trade.  This  order  of  the  trade  is 
all  changed  now.  The  old  apprenticeship  system  has 
broken  down.  When  a skilled  mechanic  drops  out,  there 
is  no  skilled  mechanic  to  take  his  place.  The  master 
painter  is  compelled  to  put  men  to  work  who  can  simply 
swing  the  brush,  hut  who  are  not  painters,  just  helpers, 
brushing  on  paint  as  directed  and  prepared  by  the  master 
or  his  mixer. 

It  most  frequently  happens  that  a man  who  starts  into 
the  trade  as  a brush  hand,  remains  a brush  hand,  receiv- 
ing a maximum  wage,  which  is  his  only  interest.  These 
brush  hands  lose  considerable  time  between  jobs  waiting 
for  the  master  to  provide  a skilled  mechanic  who  is  able 
to  read  a specification  and  start  a new  job  for  them 
to  work  on.  Very  often,  and  especially  in  the  dull  season, 
these  so-called  brush  hands  will  take  contracts  of  their 
own,  and  right  here  is  where  the  demoralization  of  the 
trade  begins.  They  get  these  contracts,  mostly  new  build- 
ings, for  the  reason  that  their  price  is  extremely  low,  and 
they  depend  mostly  on  the  fact  that  they  are  going  to 
work  the  job  themselves,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  wages 
of  an  unskilled  workman.  Just  think  of  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  by  these  contracting  brush  hands,  who  have 
never  been  taught  the  basic  principles  that  underlie  the 
practical  work.  And  these  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
we  should  have  apprentices.  The  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity depends  upon  apprentices.  This  is  why  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Master  House  Painters  nd  Deco- 
rators of  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  appointed  a 
committee  to  establish  trade  apprentice  training  in  the 
public  school  system,  a work  in  which  the  committee  has 
been  very  successful.  It  has  established  classes  in  the 
painting  and  decorating  trade  in  several  cities,  during  the 
past  year,  in  conjunction  with  the  public  school  system, 
and  they  have  the  work  well  in  hand  to  assist  the  master 
painters  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  start  this  trade  education  in  their  own  public 
trade  schools.  Yours  truly, 

New  Haven,  Conn.  E.  M.  Walsh. 


PRATT  & LAMBERT  SALESMEN’S  MEET- 
INGS SOUND  KEYNOTE  OF 
PROSPERITY. 

DISTRICT  sales  meetings  were  held  during  the  week 
of  January  3 to  8 at  the  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Buffalo  offices  of  Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.  On  Tues- 
day, January  4 a meeting  was  held  at  the  New  York  office, 
winding  up  with  a banquet  at  the  Vanderbilt  Hotel  Tues- 
day night.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  meetings  were 
held  at  the  Buffalo  office,  with  a banquet  at  the  Iroquois 
Hotel,  Wednesday  night.  On  Friday  and  Saturday  meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  Chicago  office,  with  a banquet  at  the 
Chicago  Athletic  Club. 

New  ideas  for  the  sale  of  Pratt  & Lambert  products  were 
advanced  to  the  men.  New  goods,  which  Pratt  & Lam- 
bert will  put  on  the  market,  were  explained,  and  the  sell- 
ing plans  to  be  followed  were  thoroughly  discussed.  It 
was  announced  that  the  magazine  advertising  campaign 
would  be  more  extensive  than  any  past  campaign,  and  that 
other  forms  of  Pratt  & Lambert  advertising  have  also 
been  made  more  effective. 

At  the  various  banquets,  President  Andrews  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  J.  H.  McNulty  spoke  freely  of  the  success  of 
Pratt  & Lambert  during  1915.  The  past  year  broke  every 
record  that  the  company  ever  established.  The  manage- 
ment expressed  their  belief  that  1916  would  be  a remark- 
able year.  The  new  year  opened  up  with  a rush  for 
Pratt  & Lambert.  Inc.  It  has  many  large  orders  hooked, 
with  no  let-up  in  sight. 

Checks  were  distributed  to  the  salesmen  who  made  their 
quota.  Over  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  made  their  quota. 

A hit  of  sentiment  was  introduced  at  the  banquets  when 


(Continued  on  page  40.) 
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Get  the  Contract  for 
Painting  this  House 

'NOW- 


Crushing  (S' Renovating 
the  Hardwood  floors  NOW 


Get  the  Contract  for 
Painting  this  Auto- 
mobile 5 NOW- 


GeCthe  Contract  for 
Painting  these  Signs 

NOW-  * 


Get  the  Contract  for 
Enameling  this  Bath- 

roomNOW- 


, 'CATALOG  HQJjijZ  — ^ 

Geo-E^ktsooCa 

'^HE  PAINT  PEOPLE", 

62  VV.  L^fce  St  Chicago  -III- 

— — - " - o x 


—is  the  time  to  PLAN 

A 

Painters  and  Paint  Contractors 

— Don’t  delay  a moment  but  detach  the  coupon  below.  Sign 
your  name  and  address  and  mail  NOW — and  you  will  receive 
our  1916  ADVANCE  Catalogue  showing  everything  in 
the  Paint  Supply  line,  including  the  very  latest  devices 
and  ideas. 

It  will  post  you  thoroughly  on  estimating  on  any  job  from 
painting  a fence  to  the  largest  size  paint  contract. 

Don’t  Guess  at  the  Cost  of  Any  Job 

—with  this  1916  Advance  Book  on  your  desk  you  can  figure  out  the  cost 
EXACTLY  of  Paints,  Varnishes,  Enamels,  or  supplies  of  any  kind  that 
vou  will  need  on  any  kind  of  a job,  big  or  little.  The  important  thing 
for  you  is  to  figure  at  a profit,  and  the  Geo.  E.  Watson  Co.  book  will 
eliminate  any  possibility  of  figuring  at  a loss.  The  prices  of  every  article 
are  listed  in  plain  figures,  but  our  special  discount  slip  is  enclosed  in 
every  book  mailed  in  response  to  every  post  card  request.  YOU 
GET  THE  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT. 

When  jou  receive  this  book,  study  it  carefully  and  post  yourself  on 
every  angle  of  Painters’  Supplies.  Look  up  your  list  of  old  customers 
that  you  have  worked  for  before — make  a memorandum  of  any  renova- 
ting, decorating  or  painting  that  you  may  anticipate  they  should  have 
attended  to.  Call  on  them  personally  and  immediately  urge  them  to 
have  their  interior  work  done  in  winter,  before  labor  is  scarce  during  the 
rush  spring  season.  Discuss  their  outside  painting  NOW  and  close 
an  advance  contract  ahead  of  any  competitor.  Get  in  on  the  ground 
floor. 

While  you  are  doing  this,  GO  AFTER  NEW  BUSINESS.  Take 
a copy  of  your  local  telephone  book.  Check  off  the  names  of  responsible 
homeowners  who  should  be  in  the  market  for  the  work  that  you  can  do. 

Look  the  ground  over,  call  on  these  new  people — don’t  be  afraid  of  interviewing 
them  and  discussing  their  needs.  You  will  be  surprised  how  responsive  anyone  is  to 
a man  that  is  aggressive  and  enterrrising.  You  know  more  about  the  technicalities  of 
the  paint  business  than  they  do.  This  knowledge  and  experience  is  one  of  your  valuable 
assets.  USE  IT  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  results. 

Talk  quality  work  and  quality  material  Don’t  hesitate  to  freely  give  the  best 
advice  and  suggestions  at  all  times,  and  don  t be  afraid  to  ask  a fair  price  and  reasonable 
profit  on  every  job  you  handle.  You  know  your  capacity  for  work,  while  our  book  gives 
you  the  exact  information  on  prices  and  values. 

Fill  in — Detach — and  Mail 

Geo.  E.  Watson  Co. 


Get  the  Contract  for  Paint- 
ing this  Church  NOW~ 


" The  “Paint  People” 

62  West  Lake  Street 
CHICAGO 


Geo.  E.  Watson  Co.,  " The  Paint  People  " 

62  West  Lake  Street,  Chicago  P.M. 

Please  send  FREE  and  postpaid  your  1916  ADVANCE 
Catalog  No.  26  of  Paints  and  Painters’  Supplies.  My  prin- 
cipal business  is  checked  below. 

....  House  Painter  ....  Sign  Painter 

....Carriage  and  Auto  Painter 


Name  . 


r ...  r . uet  the  Contract  for  Painting,  Varnishing 

^this  BamDfr  fofo  °NOW*-n^  S' Decorating  this  Store  Interior  NOW- 


Address  . 
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WATER  PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie 


LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 

Use  Everywhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $3.00  per  gallon 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 
Send  for  free  sample  can 


Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - - NEW  YORK 


BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

Oxolin  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OXOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quoted  >n  application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


General  Manager  J.  H.  McNulty  announced  that  the  year 
1916  would  mark  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  President 
W.  H.  Andrews  with  Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.  For  this  rear 
son  Mr.  McNulty  said  that  he  was  going  to  call  1916 
“President’s  Year,’’  and  that  he  was  planning  to  make  it 
the  biggest  year  in  the  history  of  Pratt  & Lambert,  to 
show  the  appreciation  of  the  organization  for  the  many 
years  of  untiring  effort  which  Mr.  Andrews  had  devoted 
to  the  company.  To  let  the  men  know  just  how  much  of 
a goal  he  had  planned — just  how  much  of  a task  he  had 
cut  out  for  them,  Mr.  McNulty  named  a sales  increase  fig- 
ure which  would  be  equal  to  an  entire  year’s  business  of 
the  company  not  so  very  many  years  ago.  When  the  sales- 
men were  given  an  opportunity  to  display  their  oratorical 
powers  later  in  the  evening,  they  all  expressed  themselves 
in  no  uncertain  terms  as  being  very  much  “with”  Mr.  Mc- 
Nulty, and  would  do  their  part  to  materialize  this  mark 
of  gratitude  to  President  Andrews. 


1916  AD-EL-ITE  SALESMEN’S  CONVEN- 
VENTION. 

THE  Adams  & Elting  Co.,  manufacturers  of  Ad-El-Ite 
paint  and  varnish  products,  have  just  closed  one 
of  their  most  successful  annual  salesmen’s  conven- 
tions. It  was  held  at  their  general  offices,  in  Chicago, 
their  men  being  called  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

All  Ad-El-Ite  specialties  were  taken  up  individually, 
new  merit  points  brought  out,  new  selling  arguments  ad- 
vanced and  plans  made  toward  making  1916  the  best  year 
in  the  history  of  the  company. 

The  Ad-El-Ite  people  have  just  closed  one  of  their  most 
successful  years,  and  indications  point  to  good  future  busi- 
ness. New  selling  ammunition,  new  catalogues,  counter- 
books, special  publicity  work  for  the  dealer,  and  many 
helps  for  the  trade  in  general  were  prepared  and  shown  by 
Frederick  Arnold  Farrar,  the  company’s  advertising  man- 
age; instructive  talks  were  made  by  Philip  L.  F.  Elting. 
treasurer  and  general  manager;  Howard  Elting,  secretary; 
William  Porter  Adams,  president;  Fred  Short,  varnish 
plant  manager;  Thomas  Fagan,  manager  of  the  enamel 
department;  Gustave  Dosselman,  stain  expert,  and  others. 

The  convention  closed  with  a banquet  at  the  Hamilton 
Club,  a company  dinner,  rife  with  songs,  stories  and  gen- 
eral good  fellowship,  and  a party  at  the  Palace  Theatre, 
in  the  evening. 

SIXTH  CITY  EVENTS. 

A Visit  to  the  Ohio  Varnish  Company. 

THE  Cleveland  Contracting  Painters’  Association  paid 
a visit  to  the  plant  of  the  Ohio  Varnish  Company 
on  Wednesday,  December  29.  In  spite  of  the  rag- 
ing blizzard,  when  most  of  the  car  lines  were  snowbound 
and  completely  tied  up,  thirty  of  the  members  braved  the 
storm  to  see  how  the  well-known  Chi-Namel  was  made, 
as  well  as  other  products  used  principally  by  the  master 
painter. 

After  a general  survey  of  the  plant,  all  were  escorted  to 
the  company’s  dining  room,  and  were  given  an  opportunity 
to  exert  their  ability  in  the  art  of  consumption. 

An  interesting  lantern  slide  exhibition  on  the  produc- 
tion and  manipulation  of  varnish  gums  followed,  with  a 
varnish  and  enamel  test  which  was  explained  by  members 
of  the  firm,  several  master  painters  being  called  upon  to 
act  as  judges. 

Ford  M.  Clapp,  president,  and  Wm.  J.  Knapp,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  company,  deserve  great  credit  for  their  ef- 
forts in  creating  the  bond  of  friendship  which  now  pre- 
vails among  the  manufatcurers  and  contracting  painters. 
The  evening  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  every  one  present. 


A Visit  to  the  Wooster  Brush  Company. 

The  members  of  the  Cleveland  Contracting  Painters’  As- 
sociation made  an  enjoyable  trip  to  the  plant  of  the  Woos- 
ter Brush  Company,  at  Wooster,  Ohio.  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 12,  by  “special  car,”  via  Cleveland  Southwestern  Rail- 
way, and  were  met  at  their  journey’s  end  by  Walter  D. 
Foss  and  his  sou,  Clifford  P.  Foss,  who  conducted  the 
party,  thirty-one  strong,  to  the  American  House,  where  a 
splendid  dinner  was  awaiting  them.  During  the  dinner  a 
Victrola  in  the  .room  rendered  an  excellent  record  upon 
the  subject  and  merits  of  "Wooster  Brushes,”  which  was 
greatly  enjoyed.  After  partaking  sumptuously  of  the  good 
things  for  the  inner  man,  the  party  was  escorted  to  the  fac- 
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Most  Comprehensive 

Line  of 

LINCRUSTA 

A great  number  of  new  designs  in  colorings 
that  will  appeal  to  you 

Samples  on  request 


LINCRUSTA  WORKS  “PA  LLAS”  Inc. 

121-123  East  24th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Atlas  Block 

Wabasn  Avenue  and  Randolph  St. 
CHICAGO 


FACTORY  AT  STAMFORD,  CONN 


409  Denckla  Bldg. 
11th  and  Market  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Are  You  Showing 

Standard 

Papers? 

Air  Brush  Borders 
Engraved  Tiles 

Adirondack  Blends 
Scotch  Oatmeals 
30-Inch  Blends 
“Decotas” 


A postal  card  will  bring  samples  to  any 
regular  dealer  and  our  salesmen 
will  be  pleased  to  call. 


STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Hundson  Falls,  Schuylerville,  Saratoga 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

Lincrusta 

Relief 

The  Permanent  Wall  Covering 


tory,  and  the  master  painters  were  initiated  in  the  art  of 
the  manufacture  of  high-grade  paint  and  varnish  brushes 
by  the  use  of  modern  methods.  As  this  was  their  first 
visit  to  an  up-to-date  brush  factory,  they  were  high  in 
their  praises  regarding  the  excellent  equipment  installed 
in  perfecting  their  output,  and  it  was  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  the  party  was  induced  to  leave  so  interesting  a 
factory  to  return  once  more  to  the  hotel,  where  the  eve- 
ning meal  was  served. 

The  trip  was  most  pleasant  and  instructive,  and  the 
genial  personality  of  Walter  D.  Foss  and  his  sons,  Clif- 
ford and  Oscar,  will  ever  be  cherished  by  the  members. 


SOUTH  SIDE,  ST.  LOUIS,  ASSOCIATION. 

A.  G.  Clark  was  elected  president  of  the  South  Side 
Painters’  Association,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  the  meeting  held 
January  11.  Other  officers  named  were: — C.  A.  Barkey, 
vice-president:  George  Necker,  secretary;  Henry  Koop- 
man,  treasurer,  and  T.  Rentge,  sergeant-at-arms. 


“CLEAN  UP  AND  PAINT  UP.” 

CIRCULAR  letters  are  being  sent  out  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  National  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up” 
Campaign  Bureau,  Kinloch  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
to  all  contributing  patrons,  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  plans  for  the  1916  campaign  are  now  practically 
completed,  and  the  printed  matter  will  be  ready  for  early 
delivery.  The  first  co-operation  asked  of  manufacturers 
and  jobbers  is  the  thorough  circulation  of  the  “request  for 
plan”  leaflets  among  the  dealers  and  master  painters.  The 
Campaign  Bureau  will  follow  up  vigorously  all  responses 
that  come  in.  These  leaflets  will  be  ready  February  15. 
Any  who  have  not  yet  contributed  to  the  1916  campaign 
fund  should  write  to  Treasurer  H.  F.  Lodge,  Main  and 
Sidney  streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  enclosing  checks  and  car- 
bon duplicate  of  letter  to  L.  T.  Minehart,  P.  0.  Box  358, 
Denver,  Colo. 


Probably  few  varnish  salesmen  have  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing a larger  number  of  real  friends  in  the  territory  they 
cover  than  Ernest  J.  Levy,  who  for  a number  of  years 
has  traveled  for  Emil  Caiman  & Co.  You  always  met  him 
at  the  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  con- 
ventions— and  usually  at  the  International  as  well — al- 
ways smiling  and  genial,  so  that  it  was  a real  pleasure  to 
meet  him.  But  Mr.  Levy  has  longed  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  into  business  for  himself,,  and  has  felt  that  “some- 
thing in  ladies’  wear”  was  most  worth  while.  So.  much 
to  the  regret  of  Emil  Caiman  & Co.,  who  give  him  their 
best  wishes  in  his  new  venture,  he  has  left  their  employ 
to  start  for  himself  in  an  entirely  different  line  of  busi- 
ness. His  many  friencls  will  miss  him,  but  they  will  find 
his  successor,  George  J.  Ufland,  well  worthy  and  likeable, 
and  we  bespeak  for  him  the  same  courtesy  that  was  al- 
ways extended  to  Mr.  Levy. 


A little  book  called  "Paint  for  Roofs’’  comes  to  us  from 
the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
telling  of  the  merits  of  Dixon’s  Silica-Graphite  Paint,  and 
giving  illustrations  of  a number  of  buildings  on  which  it 
has  been  used,  as  well  as  testimonal  letters  from  property 
owners  whose  roofs  have  been  protected  from  decay  by 
means  of  it. 


It  is  apparent  on  the  face  of  things  that  all  are  best 
served  when  goods  are  manufactured  most  economically, 
and  relayed  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  at  the 
least  expense.  To  do  so  requires  that  the  machinery  of 
distribution  as  well  as  the  methods  of  manufacture  be 
along  the  lines  of  efficiency  and  economy.  Experience 
has  proved  that  this  is  accomplished  by  employing  certain 
essential  factors  in  distribution.  Where  a manufacturer 
attempts  to  reach  the  consumer  direct,  eliminating  job- 
bers and  dealers;  or  to  reach  the  dealer  direct,  eliminat- 
ing the  jobber,  experience  has  shown  that  the  expense  of 
distribution  is  very  largely  increased. 


Emil  Caiman  & Co.,  100  William  street,  New  York  city, 
announce  an  advance  in  the  price  of  their  well-known 
Enamolin,  due  entirely  to  the  higher  cost  of  zinc  white. 
Our  readers  are  referred  to  the  leading  editorial  in  this 
issue  as  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  manufacturers 
are  compelled  to  announce  price  advancements.  Rather 
than  reduce  quality  and  retain  the  old  price,  Emil  Cai- 
man believe  it  better  policy  to  maintain  the  high  quality 
of  their  product,  even  though  compelled  to  raise  prices. 
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March— March— The  Boys  Are  Marching 


THE  “Little  Leadoil  Book,  ’ new  edition,  compiled  by 
E.  A.  Munns  and  P.  W.  Nelson  gives  valuable  in- 
formation to  Contractors  and  Painters  on  the  treatment  of 
Walls  and  Ceilings,  and  Woodwork.  Amongst  other 
things,  it  tells  you  how  to  save  money  and  obtain  better 
results. 

It  talks  on  the  best  way  to  apply  White  Lead  and 
“Leadoil”  to  obtain  glossy,  eggshell,  flat,  rubbed  and 
enamel  finish. 

Also  treats  on  Mottled  Effects,  sometimes  called 
“Tiffany”  both  in  eggshell  and  flat  finish. 

It  also  gives  uses  for  “Leadoil”  under  different  head- 
ings, such  as  Graining,  Glazing,  Sign  Writing,  Staining, 
Brick  Fronts,  Swedish  Filler. 

How  to  make  a gallon  of  Flat  Paint  which  will  cover 
25%  more  surface  than  any  prepared  Flat  Paints,  and  to 
spread  easier. 

We  will  send  you  this  “Little  Leadoil  Book”  free  of 
charge  if  you  will  send  your  address. 


LEADOIL  COMPANY,  Inc. 

217-219  Fulton  Street  - BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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SELF  INTEREST  is  the  mainspring  of 
business.  The  manufacturer,  in  order 
to  sell  his  goods,  must  identify  his  own 
interest  with  that  of  his  customers.  We  have 
made  it  to  your  interest  to  use 

KUT-KOTE 

Paint  and  Varnish  Remover 

^ELF  INTEREST  would  prompt  you  to  sell  a Re- 
mover  which  will  give  unqualified  satisfaction,  in- 
crease your  sales,  eliminate  complaints,  and  substantially 
add  to  your  profits. 

^ELF  INTEREST  would  dictate  that  you  use  a Re- 
mover which  acts  quickly,  cuts  deep,  works  easily, 
and  removes  old  paint,  varnish,  shellac,  enamel  and  wax 
with  the  maximum  of  thoroughness  and  efficiency. 

Let  Us  send  you  a free  working  sample , 

Liquid  or  Emulsion  Form.  Test  It  and 
you  will  Use  it. 

F.  W.  Thurston  Company 

Chicago 


A TRADE  EDUCATION  TALK  TO  SCHOOL 
BOYS. 

THE  following  interesting  talk  was  given  to  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  pupils  of  the  New  Haven  public 
schools  by  E.  M.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  Committee  for  Promoting  Trade 
Education  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  also  a member  of  the 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.:  — 

It  never  occurred  to  me  when  I accepted  the  position 
as  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Boardman  Ap- 
prentice Shops  that  the  making  of  an  address  could  by 
any  possibility  come  within  the  line  of  my  duty.  I aS'- 
sumed  that  this  honor  was  conferred  upon  me  because 
of  my  connection  with  the  painting  trade.  When  I was 
invited  to  give  a ten-minute  talk  at  this  gathering,  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  assist  in  this  enterprise  to  at  least  that 
extent.  Now  it  appears  that  an  address  is  injected.  Such 
a task  I fear  is  too  great  an  undertaking  for  one  not 
accomplished  in  that  line.  I can  safely  state,  however, 
that  the  painting  trade  does  not  include  the  painting  of 
a word  picture  or  the  delivery  of  an  address. 

I would  like  to  say  a few  words  nevertheless  about  the 
importance  and  the  opportunities  of  the  painting  and 
decorating  trade  as  it  is  taught  in  the  Boardman  Appren- 
tice Shops. 

The  master  painters  throughout  the  State  are  very 
much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  undertaking  and  it 
is  well  that  it  is  so  because  in  the  end  they  will  benefit 
as  well  as  the  pupil  taking  this  course  and  the  community 
at  large. 

As  no  doubt  you  are  all  aware  that  in  the  Boardman 
Apprentice  Shops  there  was  started  a class  in  painting 
and  decorating.  This  gives  the  distinction  to  Boardman 
of  being  the  first  public  school  in  America  to  teach  paint- 
ing. At  its  inception  about  one  dozen  boys  entered  this 
class.  This  was  a modest  beginning,  but  the  enthusiasm 
and  earnestness  of  these  pupils  augurs  well  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  master  painters  hope  to  see  a much  larger  class 
during  the  next  term,  for  they  well  realize  that  there  is 
a great  demand  for  skilled  workmen  in  this  trade. 

The  old  system  of  apprenticeship  in  the  trade  seems 
to  have  almost  disappeared.  When  a skilled  mechanic 
passes  away  it  is  important  and  necessary  that  an  equally 
skilled  mechanic  be  on  hand  to  take  his  place  and  when 
I say  skilled  I mean  one  who  is  not  only  capable  of  giv- 
ing intelligent  service,  but  who  gives  honest  service  as 
well. 

I know  of  no  body  of  master  mechanics  who  have  so 
persistently  endeavored  to  better  the  condition  of  their 
class,  nor  who  have  expended  more  time  or  money  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  their  craft  than  the  master 
painters. 

The  painting  business  is  difficult  and  intricate  and 
sometimes  hard  to  conduct,  and  it  is  very  essential  that 
the  mechanical  portion  be  executed  properly.  The  drain 
and  scarcity  of  mechanics  in  this  trade  are  becoming 
more  apparent  every  day.  The  past  in  this  trade  has  been 
well  enough,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  future  shall  find 
it  well  up  with  the  general  march  of  progress  in  all 
lines.  It  will  be  required  to  have  a greater  knowledge 
about  plaster,  cement  and  iron  and  how  to  properly  treat 
these  materials  as  they  are  being  put  to  greater  uses  in 
construction  daily. 

Aside  from  the  artistic  use  of  paint,  its  uses  as  a pre- 
servative of  the  materials  to  which  the  paint  is  applied 
must  be  fully  appreciated  and  understood.  If  the  mate- 
rials to  which  the  paint  is  to  be  applied  are  not  in 
proper  condition  for  the  reception  of  paint  the  result  will 
be  disastrous  and  the  painter  will  be  held  responsible.  I 
cite  this  simply  as  an  illustration  to  show  that  it  is  not 
only  a knowledge  of  all  those  factors  that  unite  in  pro- 
ducing a good  result  from  a painter’s  standpoint. 

To  one  who  has  a pride  in  doing  his  work  well,  the 
trade  is  most  inviting,  because  good  results  are  apparent 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  trade  is  conducive  to  good 
health.  The  old  superstition  in  reference  to  this  trade 
being  unhealthy  is  now  pretty  thoroughly  exploded.  Data 
furnished  by  the  trade  hereabouts  fails  to  find  one  painter 
in  fifty  years  who  has  died  from  any  of  the  so-called 
painters'  diseases. 

About  six  years  ago,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  an  investi- 
gation was  had  by  the  manufacturers  of  wall  paper,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Government  relating  to  poison  in 
wall  paper.  After  an  examination  of  hundreds  of  sam- 
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ATTENTION!  PAINT  GRINDERS! 

The  Higgins  Mill  Picks  and  Hammers 

Sent  on  66  days’ trial.  Warranted 
to  Cut  Better  and  last  three  times 
as  long  as  any  Mill  Pick  now  in  use. 
Have  your  stone  dresser  give  them 
the  hardest  possible  test  for  60  days. 
If  he  does  not  say  they  are  the  beet 
he  ever  saw  or  used,  return  them 
and  I will  cheerfully  Pay  All 
Freight  Charges  to  and  from  your 
plant. 

Send  in  your  old  Mill  Picks.  I 
will  redress  them  and  send  them  to 
you  on  60  days’  trial.  If  the  tem- 
pering and  workmanship  is  not  the  best  that  ever  entered  yonr  works, 
do  not  pay  me  one  cent.  You  take  absolutely  no  risk  whatever.  Send 
for  Booklet  and  Price  List. 

JOHN  C.  HIGGINS 


814  W.  Kinzie  Street 


Chicago,  III. 


HANDY- PASTE 

The  Perfect  Cold  Water  Dry  Paste 

The  best  paperhangers  paste.  Turns  instantly 
into  snow  white  paste  by  adding  cold  water. 
No  waste,  always  uniform.  Sample  gladly  sent. 


CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

141  Milk  Street  - • BOSTON,  MASS. 

Western  shipments  made  direot  frem  Western  factory. 
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pies  bought  in  the  open  market,  it  was  found  that  hut 
one  contained  arsenic,  and  that  contained  but  one-tenth 
of  a grain  in  a double  roll  of  paper.  After  this  examina- 
tion of  wall  paper  was  concluded,  the  committee  sent  out 
in  the  open  market  and  obtained  articles  of  wearing  ap- 
parel for  examination.  A test  of  these  produced  arsenic 
in  abundance,  all  colored  stockings  were  found  to  con- 
tain great  quantities,  and  ladies’  furs  contained  much 
greater  quantities.  So  that  it  can  be  readily  seen  that 
the  danger  of  poison  in  this  trade  is  not  even  as  great  as 
the  danger  we  all  undergo  in  our  every  day  life. 

The  course  in  painting  and  decorating  in  the  Boardman 
Shqps  comprise:  — 

1.  Practical  mathematics,  cost  figuring,  and  estimating. 

2.  Color  mixing. 

3.  Drawing  and  designing. 

4.  History  of  decoration. 

5.  Tools  and  equipment — their  care,  cost  and  purchase. 

The  world  is  looking  for  the  young  man  who  can  do 

something,  not  the  young  man  who  can  explain  very 
fluently  why  he  didn’t  do  it. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  your  intention  to  enter  college,  you 
can  well  afford  to  take  a course  in  the  Boardman  Shops, 
for  any  man  is  better  equipped  for  life  by  knowing  how 
to  use  his  hands  in  some  useful  trade. 

It  is  said  that  the  professions  are  crowded,  and  are  not 
successful  financially.  At  the  recent  religious  conference 
at  the  Taft  Hotel  in  this  city,  it  was  stated,  and  by  one  of 
its  most  prominent  speakers,  that  the  tradesmen  of  today 
are  receiving  far  greater  salary  than  the  majority  of  those 
engaged  in  the  profession. 

The  man  today  who  has  learned  a trade  and  who  has 
practical  ideas,  and  who  can  demonstrate  them,  is  getting 

much  larger  salary,  in  many  instances,  than  the  man 
with  a college  education  and  without  the  knowledge  of  a 
trade.  The  demand  for  educated  mechanics  today  in  the 
paint  business  is  enormous.  The  paint  business  is  one  of 
the  large  industries  of  the  country  at  the  present  day. 
Manufacturers  of  paint  want  practical  men  today  in  their 
laboratories,  on  the  road,  demonstrating  the  results  ob- 
tained from  their  manufactured  articles,  in  their  adver- 
tising department,  where  they  spend  millions  of  dollars 
every  year  and  in  many  other  branches  of  their  business. 

I feel  safe  in  stating  that  the  painting  and  decorating 
trade  today  offers  greater  opportunities,  both  financially 
and  otherwise,  than  any  other  constructive  trade. 

In  conclusion,  I would  heartily  recommend  to  the  boys 
who  anticipate  learning  a trade  to  give  serious  thought 
and  consideration  to  the  excellent  opportunities  offered 
here,  of  learning  the  painting  and  decorating  trade  in  all 
its  branches. 


A CLEAN-UP  AND  PAINT-UP  CAMPAIGN 
‘ IN  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

DEFINITE  steps  of  a preliminary  nature  were  taken 
for  the  active  opening  of  a “clean-up,  paint-up” 
campaign  in  Newark  ,N.  J.,  as  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  celebra- 
tion of  that  city,  which  will  open  in  May,  at  a meeting 
held  Saturday  evening,  February  26,  in  the  store  of  the  J. 
J.  Hockenjos  Company,  at  829  Broad  street. 

Charles  E.  Van  Syckle,  as  chairman  of  the  temporary 
committee,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  Leo  Haas 
acted  as  secretary.  Others  of  the  committee  present  were 
A.  A.  Sippel,  Henry  Witt,  Jr.,  marry  Adams  Charles  Hecht, 
E.  E.  Von  Ende,  Carl  F.  Watter,  H.  S.  Tyler  and  H.  B. 
Brewster. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a general  meeting  Friday  night, 
March  3,  in  the  Newark  Board  of  Trade  rooms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  a large  permanent  committee. 

Invitations  to  attend  the  meeting  were  sent  to  all  the 
improvement  associations  in  the  city,  to  Contemporary  ot 
Newark,  and  its  allied  organizations,  to  the  Rotary  Club, 
the  Traffic  Club,  labor  organizations,  building  and  loan  or- 
ganizations, building  trades  organizations,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  the  Newark  city 
government  and  all  civic  organizations  that  would  be  in- 
terested in  any  way  in  the  success  of  the  proposed  move- 
ment. 

In  accordance  with  the  call,  about  fifty  people  gathered 
in  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms,  800  Broad  street,  on  Friday 
evening  March  3,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  organiza- 
tion to  carry  ont  the  clean-up  and  paint-up  campaign.  It 
had  been  hoped  that  A.  H.  McGhan,  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
would  be  present  to  tell  how  the  campaign  had  been  car- 

(Continued  on  page  30.) 


No  Sentiment  in  Zinc 

The  painter  who  wisely  mixes 
Zinc  with  his  lead  doesn’t  do 
this  because  we  advise  it,  but 
because  there’s  money  in  it  for 
him.  There  is  no  sentiment 
in  the  painter’s  mind  in  regard 
to  Zinc.  He  uses  it  because 
it  does  handsomer,  better  work 
and  gets  him  more  business. 

inc 

could  be  advertised  from  now 
until  the  Judgement  Day,  but 
if  it  didn’t  improve  paint  it 
wouldn’t  be  used.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  there  isn’t  a structure 
anywhere  in  the  world  which, 
once  painted  with  good  Zinc 
paint,  would  be  painted  again 
with  anything  different.  The 
reason  why,  and  many  other 
things,  are  waiting  for  you  in 
u Zinc  That  Made  a Painter 
Rich.”  Send  for  your  copy 
now — today. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

Room  511,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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Safety  First 

Tests  made  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  have  proved  the  non- 
volatility and  Freedom  from  Fire  Danger 

EXOLIUM 

PAINT,  VARNISH  and 
SHELLAC  REMOVER 

It  is  easy  to  use.  No  scraping  needed. 
Cleans  carvings  as  easilv  as  flat  surfaces. 
Cleans  out  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

Old  Coats  Together  with  Filler 
Wash  off  with  Plain  Water 

One  spoonful  of  EXOLIUM  in  a 
pail  of  water  washes  old  paint  to  look 
like  new. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  sample. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
address  and  we  will. 

EXOLD  MFG.  CO. 

237  a Greenwich  St.  NEW  YORK 


SCHLEGEL'S 

UNEEDIT 

FLAT  WHITE.  PAINT 

Acknowledged  by  leading  Painters 

The  Most  Durable — The  Best  Covering 
The  Easiest  Working 

Price  $1.50  per  gallon 

OSCAR  SCHLEGEL  MFG.  CO.  Ill  E.  12th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


A New  Economy — 100  Per  Cent.  Efficient. 

Cook’s  Improved  Brush  Cleaner 

(Patent  applied  for) 

Thoroughly  cleans  paint  brushes  regardless  of  con- 
dition. Bristles  like  new.  Saves  50%  in  brush  bills. 
Increases  efficiency  in  workmen.  Inexpensive  to 
maintain.  Fool  proof.  No  waste. 

Exhibited  at  Cincinnati  Convention  of  M.  H.  P. 
& D.,  receiving  the  unqualified  approval  of  Master 
Painters  of  United  States  and  Canada. 

I guarantee  absolute  satisfaction  or  money  back. 

ERNEST  H.  COOK 

336  Mechanics  Alley  PA1NESVILLE,  OHIO 


ried  on  in  that  city  last  year,  but  unfortunately  he  was 
prevented  by  pressure  of  other  business  from  attending. 

Charles  E.  Van  Syckle  opened  the  meeting  by  telling  of 
what  had  been  accomplished  in  Washington  and  other 
cities.  He  said  the  support  of  everybody  who  could  help 
would  be  needed.  Mr.  Feigenspan  was  chairman  of  a com- 
mittee that  was  interested  in  cleaning  up  backyards.  But 
the  movement  must  go  on  in  different  directions,  and 
everything  possible  must  be  done  to  put  the  city  in  con- 
dition for  the  coming  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  city. 

Miss  Lydia  E.  Bailey,  representing  the  Contemporary  of 
Newark,  was  introduced  and  spoke  of  the  work  done  by 
her  association — an  organization  of  women — in  cleaning 
up  and  looking  after  violations  of  the  city  ordinances  oh 
the  part  of  the  garbage  collectors. 

John  Brasser,  chairman  of  the  Federation  of  Improve- 
ment Clubs,  told  of  the  work  they  had  accomplished  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  city. 

J.  J.  Riley,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  compared 
these  clean-up  campaigns  to  an  annual  house  cleaning. 
A thorough  survey  of  conditions  is  wanted  in  a city  every 
year. 

Jean  R.  Tack,  a well  known  jeweler,  and  representing 
the  South  Broad  Street  Improvement  Association  and  the 
Newark  Advertising  Association,  spoke  of  plans  that  they 
had  been  contemplating  for  a dress-up  with  such  as  had 
been  carried  out  in  other  cities. 

Mr.  Dobbins,  of  the  Mosquito  Commission,  spoke  of  the 
work  that  must  be  done  in  cleaning  up. 

The  president  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  saia 
that  no  city  department  was  more  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work. 

A motion  to  effect  a permanent  organization  was  adopted 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected: — Charles  E.  Van 
Syckle,  chairman;  Leo  Haas,  secretary,  and  Jean  R.  Tack, 
treasurer.  On  motion,  the  chairman  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point a committee  represeriting  the  different  organizations 
interested  in  the  movement,  to  prepare  a plan  of  organiza- 
tion and  to  submit  it  to  the  next  meeting,  which  was  set 
for  Friday  evening,  March  10. 

A motion  prevailed  that  the  officers  wait  upon  the  Mayor 
and  city  officials,  acquaint  them  with  the  objects  of  the  or- 
ganization and  endeavor  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
city  departments  in  the  work  of  cleaning-up,  painting-up 
and  brightening  up  the  city  in  anticipation  of  its  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  birthday  celebration. 


THE  RAILROADS  INTERESTED  IN 
“CLEAN-UP”  AND  “PAINT-UP.” 

MEMBERS  of  the  paint  trade  who  are  interested  in 
the  work  of  the  National  Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up 
Bureau  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Chairman  Allen 
W.  Clark,  on  a recent  trip  over  the  Missouri  Pacific,  in 
company  with  President  B.  F.  Bush  of  that  road,  so  inter- 
ested him  in  the  work  of  the  bureau,  that  he  has  enthusi- 
astically adopted  the  suggestion  made  to  him  that  the  rail- 
road should  take  the  lead  in  spreading  the  gospel  of 
“Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up”  throughout  the  territory  covered 
by  the  Missouri  Pacific.  President  Bush  has  also  accepted 
a place  on  the  National  Advisory  Board  of  the  “Clean-Up 
and  Paint-Up”  campaign. 

In  taking  up  this  work  with  the  railroads  and  endeav- 
oring to  interest  them  in  the  Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up  work, 
Mr.  Clark  has  followed  the  suggestion  offered  by  Edward 
Hurst  Brown,  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  in  a paper  read 
before  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters’  Associa- 
tion, at  the  convention  held  at  St.  Louis,  October  19  to 
21,  1915,  in  which  he  said:  — 

Have  any  ol  the  railroads  of  our  country  yet  appreciated 
the  spirit  that  is  back  of  this  “Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up  move- 
ment'? Will  our  railroad  officials  do  their  part  toward  in- 
creasing- property  values  in  the  towns  through  which  their 
roads  pass,  by  cleaning  up  and  painting  up  the  stations  and 
other  buildings,  of  the  company,  so  that  the  railroads  may  do 
their  part  to  make  this  country  of  ours  a cleaner,  neater  and 
brighter  America?  If  they  do  help  in  the  good  work;  if  they 
snow  tjiey  are  in  touch  witli  a movement  that  Us  making 
toward  national  prosperity  and  developing  a spirit  of  civic 
priae  in  our  various  communities,  they  will  win  the  good  will 
of  the  people. 

After  asking  the  Association  to  indorse  this  movement 
Mr.  Brown  introduced  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted:  — 

Resolved,  That  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painteis' 
Association  heartily  Indorses  the  work  of  the  National  Clean- 
Up  and  Paint-Up  Bureau,  and  that  we  recommend  to  the  rail- 
road compajiies  of  the  country  that  they  encourage  the  vari- 
ous local  clean-up  and  paint-up  campaigns. 

(Continued  on  page  32.) 
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is  sold  on  its  face  value.  Wall  Paper 
must  speak  for  itself.  It  should  need 
no  argument.  The  object  of  this  ad- 
vertisement is  not  to  make  the  argu. 
ment  but  to  induce  you  to  examine 
the  most  wonderful  line  of  Wall  Pa- 
per that  has  ever  been  placed  on  the 
market.  It  has  real  artistic  merit, — 
plus.  Whether  for  stock  buying  pur- 
poses or  for  the  purpose  of  better 
serving  your  trade,  you  should  have 
a set  of  our  sample  books  before  you. 

The  argument  as  to  the  value 
of  our  goods  will  be  made  right 
in  your  store  by  the  amount  of 
increased  business. 

Write  us  to  day,  Dept.  P,  for  a 
set  of  our  large  sample  books, 
which  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
to  send  you  free  of  all  charges. 

JAMES  DAVIS 

Artistic  Wall  Paper  and 
Painters’  Supplies 

1400-1406  Milwaukee  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


for  Painters, 
Decorators, 

Paint  Manufacturers. 

Write  for  Ca  alog  to 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


Better  Stencils 


Good  Decorators  get  best  results 
Using  Bayer’s  Modern  Stencils. 
They  last  longer  and  give  better 
decorative  effects.  Special  rates. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  illustrat- 
ed in  colors. 


ANTON  BAYER 

Dept.  C. 

1120  N.  Main  St.  DAYTON,  OHIO 


WANTED 

Chemist  with  experience  in  oils  and  water  paints.  When 
answering,  state  age,  education,  experience  and  salary- 
desired  to  start.  Address  “CHEMIST,”  care  Painters 
Magazine. 


Last 

Call 

for  this  Season 

You’ll  be  on  the  safe  side  on  your  estimates  when 
you  have  this 

Free  Book 

We  want  you  to  have  a copy. 

Thousands  of  Sign,  Auto  and  House  Painting 
Contractors  have  received  a copy  and  we  are 
gratified  with  the  numerous  expressions  received 
from  our  painter  friends  who  testify  to  the  helpful 
information  on  every  page. 

THIS  BOOK  IS  NOT  MAILED  INDIS- 
CRIMINATELY BUT  SENT  ONLY  ON 
REQUEST. 

Since  ihere  is  no  obligation  of  any  kind  involved  it 
will  be  distinctly  to  your  advantage  to  sign  and 
mail  the  coupon  below  at  once. 

Geo.  £.  Watson  Co. 


62  W. 

Lake  St. 
CHICAGO 


" The  Paint  People  " 

62  W.  Lake  Street 
CHICAGO 


Get  the 
Scissors 
and  Clip 
the 
Coupon 


Geo.  E.  Watson  Co. 

"The  Paint  People  " 


Please  send  FREE  and  postpaid  your  1916  ADVANCE  Catalog 
No,  26  of  Paint  and  Painters  Supplies.  Sly  principal  business  is 
checked  below. 


.House  Painter.  Sigu  Painter. 

Carriage  and  Auto  Painter. 


Name. 


WANTED 

An  experienced  wall  paper  salesman  who  understands  the 
practical  details  of  the  business  and  who  has  a general 
knowledge  of  painting  and  decorating;  also  chance  for 
partnership  if  right  man.  Address  “DECORATOR,”  care 
of  this  paper. 


Street  Address 
City  and  State, 


The  Painters  Magazine 
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Spreading 


The  good  gossip  about  the  new  green 
is  goin’  ’round. 

It  breaks  out  first  in  one  City  and 
then  another — and  it  starts  at  the  very 
first  stroke  of  the  brush,  then — oh  well, 
you  can’t  keep  satisfied  painters  from 
talking. 


Spreads-and  Spreads-and  Spreads 


It’s  like  rubber  money — the  long 
green  with  the  stretch — because  it  makes 
your  dollar  go  so  far. 

Now  jot  this  down  deep  in  your 
memory:- 

When  you  want  a tinting  green  you 
want  strength,  but  when  you  want  a 
painting  green  you  want  spread — the 
farther  it  spreads  the  cheaper  the 
green.  Then  keep  in  mind  that 
Kovergreen  has  greater  spreading 
power  and  greater  durability  than  any 
other  green  paint — a little  of  it  goes  a 
long  way. 

Investigate — ’twill  be  a money  saving 
move. 


The  A.  Wilhelm  Company 

Paint,  Color  and  Varnish  Makers  Since  1857 


READING,  PA. 


First.  By  keeping-  the  railroad  property  neat  and  tidy, 
planting  flower  beds  or  shrubbery  wherever  practicable 

Second.  By  keeping  the  railroad  buildings  well  painted,  set- 
ting ar;  example  rather  than  lagging  behind  the  people  of  the 
towns  through  which  the  railroads  pass. 

Tlurd.  By  adopting  attractive  color  schemes  for  painting 
railroau  buildings,  leaving,  the  selection  of  the  colors  to  men 
versed  in  color  harmony  and  who  will  make  selections  of 
colors  with  a view  to  attractive  effect  as  well  as  practical 
utility;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  such 
action  of  the  railroad  companies  would  appeal  strongly  to  the 
civic  pride  of  the  people  in  the  different  communities  through 
which  the  railroads  pass,  and  would  help  to  create  a favorable 
sentiment  toward  the  railroads  that  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  them. 

The  published  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  extensively  circulated  among  railroad  of- 
ficials, and  we  understand  the  foregoing  resolutions  were 
used  by  Mr,  Clark  in  his  campaign  to  bring  the  Missouri 
Pacific  into  the  movement. 

Mr,  Clark’s  work  in  getting  the  railroad  officials  into 
line  has  received  a favorable  comment  from  a number  of 
those  prominently  connected  with  the  “Clean-Up  and 
Paint-Up”  campaign,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  lead  to 
an  extension  of  the  campaign  into  territory  that  has  not 
hitherto  come  under  the  influence  of  the  work  that  has 
been  done. 


THE  SQUARE  DEAL. 

IF  I were  asked  what  is  the  chief  foundation  stone  of 
business,  I should  not  say  money,  or  smartness,  or 
education,  or  business  experience — no,  not  even 
honesty. 

All  these  factors  are  important,  and  desirable;  I will 
even  grant  their  necessity  in  a successful  business. 

I would  emphasize,  as  strongly  as  lay  in  my  power, 
the  square  deal. 

The  square  deal  means  honesty,  but  it  is  four-sided:  — 
1.  Honesty  with  your  customers. 

2.  Honesty  with  your  creditors. 

3.  Honesty  with  your  competitors. 

4.  Honesty  with  yourself. 

I submit  that  anything  less  than  this  is,  to  a degree, 
at  least,  dishonesty. 

Now,  your  creditors  usually  assume  the  prerogative 
of  seeing  that  you  are  honest  with  them. 

If  you  are  not  honest  with  your  customers,  they  will 
quit  trading  with  you,  and  that  will  bring  you  to  your 
senses  quickly. 

But,  honesty  with  your  competitors  is  sometimes 
“something  else  again,  Mawruss.” 

And,  by  the  same  token,  so  is  honesty  with  yourself. 
Furthermore,  it  happens  that  in  trying  to  “do”  his 
competitor,  a man  usually  “does’’  himself. 

Price  agreements  between  dealers  are  contrary  to  law 
and  business  policy;  but  it  has  often  been  proved  that 
through  the  personal  and  friendly  acquaintance  between 
competitors  in  the  association  and  the  local  club,  and  a 
common  understanding  of  the  cost  of  doing  business, 
and  of  other  sound  and  essential  business  principles 
which  are  there  taught,  prices  are  automatically  ad- 
justed to  a new  and  profitable  basis,  and  business  be- 
comes established  on  a sound  and  permanent  footing. 

This  is  one  of  the  vital  points  in  association  and  local 
club  work. 

And  this  fact  alone  should  compel  every  dealer  to 
acknowledge  willingly  and  gladly  his  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  association. 

If  you  believe  in  the  square  deal,  then,  start  to  prac- 
tice it.  The  first  step  is  to  affiliate  with  an  association. 
— W.  A.  Jones , Secretary  Iowa  Implement  Dealers’  Asso- 
ciation. 


SPLENDID  REPORTS. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir: — Please  accept  my  congratulations  for  the 
splendid  reports  of  the  January  State  conventions  of  the 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut 
Master  Painters’  Associations,  as  published  in  your  Feb- 
ruary Magazine. 

I attended  two  of  these  conventions  and  can  testify  to 
the  accuracy  and  clarity  of  the  reports.  I believe  this 
February,  1916,  number  of  The  Magazine  surpasses  all 
previous  numbers  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  the  mat- 
ter which  it  contains.  I cannot  understood  why  any  mas- 
ter painter  worthy  of  the  name  is  not  a subscriber  to 
your  Magazine.  Yours  respectfully, 

Somerville,  Mass.,  March  3.  William  E.  Wall. 

(Continued  on  page  34.) 
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THE  PAINTER’S  FRIEND 


One  gallon  of  Cleaning  Liquid  will  clean  hundreds  of  brushes 
irrespective  of  the  color  of  the  Paint,  if  the  LILLY  BRUSH 
CLEANER  is  used.  A big  economy  in  the  Paint  Shop. 
Sent  charges  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $1.25. 

Ask  how  you  can  get  one  FREE. 

LILLY  VARNISH  COMPANY 

670  So.  California  St.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


MACNICHOL’S 
CONCRETE  PAINT 

for  Concrete,  Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces, 
Exterior  and  Interior,  especially  Cement 
Floors. 

“ Kant=Korodi ’ Rust-Inhibitive  Paint 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron 
and  steel  and  metals  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish 

of  free  and  easy-working  properties,  excellent  body 
and  soft  effect.  These  are  but  few  of  the  specialties 
offered  along  with  a general  line  of  Building  Paints, 
Colors  in  Oil  and  in  Japan,  Varnishes,  etc.,  by  the 

PYRAMID  PAINT  CO. 

131  North  22d  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  our  latest  booklets  on  information  and  suggestions,  also  for 
sample  cards  and  quotations. 


Trorn'Tht  Decorators'  and  Painters  MacdTiner 
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Draperies 

and  Cretonnes 

To  Match  Wall  Papers 

Call  at  our  Show  Rooms 
and  inspect  our  new  line 

ELMS  & SELLON 


906  Broadway  New  York 


Rough  concrete  ( magnified)  showing  pores  which 
absorb  water  and  cause  damp,  blotchy  walls 

Concrete  has  advantages  which  make  it  superior 
for  building  purposes.  Finish  it  with 

Bay  State 

Brick  and  Cement 

Coating 


and  you  knock  out  its  only  drawbacks — a tendency  to 
absorb  water  and  a dull  blue-gray  color. 

This  coating  absolutely  weatherproofs  concrete,  stucco, 
cement  and  brick  surfaces — thus  prevents  dampness  and 
discoloration.  “Bay  State”  comes  in  white  and  a variety 
of  attractive  tints,  making  it  possible  to  obtain  rich 
artistic  effects. 

Builder s and  architects  everywhere  indorse 
it.  We'll  tend  you  a sample  can,  free,  if 
you’ll  try  it.  When  you  write,  say  what 
tint  and  ash  for  Booklet  19. 


WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  & CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office:  Architects'  Building 


BAY  8TATI 


MEETING  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  PAINT  JOB- 
BERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

ON  Monday,  February  14,  in  pursuance  to  the  call  ot 
President  William  A.  Alpers,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  National  Association  of  Paint  Jobbers 
held  an  all-day  session  at  the  Cleveland  Athletic  Club  with 
an  excellent  attendance.  Considerable  detail  work  was 
necessary  in  reference  to  going  over  the  reports  of  the 
convention  held  in  Cleveland  last  fall.  Another  important 
subject  discussed  was  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the 
next  annual  convention  of  the  Association.  Quite  a strong 
sentiment  prevailed  that  the  jobbers  should  hold  their 
convention  in  the  spring  of  the  year  and  at  some  central 
point,  but  after  all  things  were  considered,  it  seemed  to  be 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  invitation  of  Frank  P. 
Cheesman,  president  of  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Var- 
nish Association,  should  be  accepted  for  our  convention 
to  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  the  older  organ- 
ization, namely,  at  Atlantic  City,  during  the  second  week 
of  October.  As  a result,  the  Board  of  Directors  took  unan- 
imous action  that  the  jobbers  should  hold  an  all-day  session 
on  Monday,  October  9,  at  the  Hotel  Traymore.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  by  the  convention  meeting  early  in  the  morn- 
ing nearly  all  their  business  can  be  completed  by  evening, 
and  this  would  only  necessitate  a short  session  later  in 
the  week. 

Bills  pending  before  Congress,  such  as  the  Kenyon  bill, 
Stephens  bill,  Ayres  bill,  Ashurst  bill  and  the  Barkley  bill 
were  all  discussed  at  considerable  length,  as  was  also  the 
proposed  Naval  Stores  bill  of  the  Naval  Stores  Committee 
of  the  National  paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association. 

The  clean-up  and  paint-up  campaign  was  indorsed,  and 
a strong  effort  will  be  made  to  induce  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  link  up  this  campaign  with  their 
spring  selling  plans,  with  a view  of  increasing  their  own 
business,  as  well  as  promoting  the  interest  of  this  civic 
wide  movement  which  has  come  into  such  prominence. 

The  subject  of  raw  materials,  possibilities  of  supplies 
and  general  market  conditions  were  all  surveyed  and, 
judging  from  the  reports,  everything  indicates  that  the 
jobbing  business  is  in  a flourishing  condition. 

The  meeting  closed  at  5.30  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
members  separated  to  go  to  their  homes  "with  the  belief 
that  the  various  subjects  were  of  importance  and  that 
their  time  was  well  spent  in  attending  this  meeting. 


DROP  CLOTHS. 

YOU  need  drop  cloths.  You  want  the  very  best  water- 
proofed drop  cloths  on  the  market,  strongly  made, 
double  stitched  and  satisfactory  in  every  way — as 
only  Reach  makes  them.  You  want  them  at  the  right 
price,  too.  But  you  can  make  up  your  own  cloths — 
the  ordinary  kind — at  small  cost.  Now,  then,  if  you  can 
buy  the  “Reach”  drop  cloths,  chemically  treated  to  resist 
water  and  paint,  far  better  and  more  durable,  for  about 
the  same  price,  wouldn’t  you  much  rather  have  them?  Of 
course.  Hundreds  of  painters  won’t  have  anything  but 
“Reach”  drop  cloths;  because  they  know.  You’ve  never 
used  them,  but  don't  take  our  word,  not  the  word  of  these 
hundreds  of  satisfied  users.  Try  them  at  the  expense  of 
the  A.  L.  Reach  Textile  Company,  138  Pearl  street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  and  be  your  own  judge.  If  the  "Reach”  drop  cloths 
are  not  what  the  makers  claim,  and  you  are  not  com- 
pletely satisfied,  they  will  not  cost  you  one  single  penny, 
for  they  will  refund  your  money,  if  you  return  the  cloths 
promptly,  and  the  trial  will  cost  nothing.  Mention  The 
Painters  Magazine  in  sending  trial  order  or  in  writing 
for  sample  of  cheese  cloth  straining  cloths. 


ST.  LOUIS  PAINT,  OIL  AND  DRUG  CLUB. 

THE  regular  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Paint,  Oil  and 
Drug  Club  was  held  Thursday  evening,  February 
17,  1916,  at  the  Mercantile  Club,  about  thirty  mem- 
bers being  present.  Richard  Moore  presided. 

After  a very  elaborate  repast,  during  which  the  mem- 
bers were  entertained  by  a versatile  troupe  of  musicians, 
T.  W.  Van,  of  the  Business  Men’s  League,  presented  the 
advantages  of  the  clubs'  co-operation  with  the  league,  and 
reported  the  excellent  work  of  the  Wednesday  noonday 
meetings. 

A.  B.  Lambert  addressed  the  members  on  “Prepared- 
ness” in  the  way  of  aviation  and  areonautics  as  a neces- 
sary part  of  our  military  and  naval  preparations. 

(Continued  on  page  38.) 
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Used  Successfully  Everywhere 


Munns  Wall  Size 

100  lbs.  of  Dry  Size  at  . . $21.80 
150  gallons  of  boiling  water 

= 150  gallons  of  the  best  size  for 
Foundation  Work  you  have 
ever  used  under  Oil  Paint 
orKalsomine  at  about  15c 
per  gallon. 

Covers  50%  further  than  paint. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  MIXING 

Break  up  until  free  from  lumps 
one  pound  of  the  Dry  Powder 
Size  wilh  one  quart  of  cold  water. 
Then  pour  this  mixture  slowly  into 
five  quarts  of  water  (boiling  over 
the  fire)  stirring  continually  until 
the  Size  is  boiling. 

It  is  important  these  proportions 
and  process  for  mixing  are  strictly 
followed,  otherwise  you  cannot 
properly  make  Munns  Wall  Size 
or  obtain  perfect  results. 


LARGE  STOCKS  IN  EVERY  CITY 


E.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Co. 

217-219  Fulton  Street 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


100  lbs.  of  White  Lead 

3j  gallons  of  “Leadoil  ” 

=6i  gallons  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  Flat  Paint  you 
have  ever  used. 

Covers  at  least  20%  further  than 
other  Flat  Paints. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USE 

Break  up  the  White  Lead  (Reg- 
ular White  Lead  ground  in  Linseed 
Oil)  by  gradually  thinning  with 
“ Leadoil  ” to  proper  working  con- 
sistency, so  that  it  spreads  easy 
under  the  brush.  When  the  White 
Lead  is  to  be  tinted  it  is  best  to 
thin  down  the  oil  colors  with 
“Leadoil”  before  adding  to  the 
White  Lead. 

Do  not  add  dryers,  turpentine 
or  other  thinners. 

To  avoid  oxidation  and  evapora- 
tion, screw  the  cap  back  on  the 
can. 


LARGE  STOCKS  IN  EVERY  CITY 


Leadoil  Company,  Inc. 

217-219  Fulton  Street 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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KUT=KOTE 

Paint  and  Varnish  Remover 


Unsurpassed  in  Quality. 

Sure  in  Results.  A Remover 

of  Unusual  Strength  and  Penetrating 

Power.  Generous  sample  on  request. 

Manufactured  bp 

F.  W.  THURSTON  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


KUT-KOTE 

Paint  and  Varnish  Remover 


ATTENTION!  PAINT  GRINDERS! 

The  Higgins  Mill  Picks  and  Hammers 

Sent  on  60  days’  trial.  Warranted 
to  Cut  Better  and  last  three  times 
as  long  as  any  Mill  Pick  now  in  nse. 
Have  your  stone  dresser  give  them 
the  hardest  possible  test  for  60  days. 
If  he  does  not  say  they  are  the  best 
he  ever  saw  or  used,  return  them 
and  I will  cheerfully  Pay  All 
Freight  Charges  to  and  from  your 
plant. 

Send  in  your  old  Mill  Picks.  I 
will  redress  them  and  send  them  to 
you  on  60  days’  trial.  If  the  tem- 
pering and  workmanship  is  not  the  best  that  ever  entered  your  works, 
do  not  pay  me  one  cent.  Yon  take  absolutely  noriBk  whatever.  Send 
for  Booklet  and  Price  List. 

JOHN  C.  HIGGINS 

814  W.  Kinzie  Street  Chicago,  III. 


HANDY-PASTE 

THE  MODERN  WAY 

Just  Add  Cold  Water  and  Stir 


Write  for  Working  sample 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

141  Milk  Street  • BOSTON,  MASS. 

Western  shipments  made  direct  frem  Western  factory. 


A NEW  FEDERAL  PAINT  BILL. 

RECENT  issues  of  the  Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter 
contain,  in  their  Washington  correspondence,  re- 
ports of  projected  Federal  paint  legislation,  which 
are  of  such  importance  to  the  trade  that  we  reprint  them 
here. 

Under  a Washington  date  line  of  March  10,  the  Re- 
porter says: — 

A measure  that  was  introduced  in  the  first  few  days  of 
the  present  session  of  Congress  by  Senator  Kenyon,  of 
Iowa,  and  which  was  lost  amid  the  flood  of  bills  that 
were  presented  during  the  first  week  of  the  session,  is 
a bill  to  prevent  the  manufacture,  sale  or  transportation 
of  adulterated,  mislabeled  or  misbranded  linseed  oil,  tur- 
pentine or  paint.  This  hill  (S.  1289)  is  in  most  of  its 
important  particulars  substantially  the  same  measure  as 
Senator  Kenyon  had  before  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures of  the  Senate  during  the  last  Congress.  It  in  some 
respects  follows  the  line  of  paint  legislation  which  has 
been  before  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  several  years,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  bill  which 
was  championed  by  the  late  Senator  Heyburn,  of  Idaho. 

It  appears  that  because  of  want  of  success  in  getting 
consideration  for  his  bill  by  the  Committee  on  Manufac- 
tures in  the  last  Congress,  Senator  Kenyon  adopted  a new 
plan  of  having  his  bill  sent  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  of  the  Senate,  hoping  to  obtain  more 
prompt  consideration  for  his  bill,  which  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  the  food 
and  drugs  act  as  applied  to  linseed  oil,  turpentine  and 
paint. 

Senator  Kenyon  is  absent  from  the  city,  having  been  in 
the  West  during  the  past  week,  and  it  cannot  be  learned 
just  what  he  expects  to  accomplish  at  the  prpesent  time 
with  his  bill,  but  it  is  known  that  up  to  this  time  the 
measure  has  attracted  very  little  attention,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  being  absorbed  with  other 
questions  has  not  given  any  consideration  to  it.  It  is 
stated  that  Senator  Kenyon  has  received  a number  of  re- 
quests for  copies  of  his  bill  and  some  suggestions  as  to  de- 
sirable amendments  thereto.  He  has  not  been  able  to  se- 
cure a hearing  on  the  bill,  which  he  tried  to  secure  from 
the  Committee  on  Manufactures  during  the  last  Congress, 
and  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  has  not  yet 
ordered  hearings  upon  it. 

Although  there  was,  of  course,  considerable  agitation 
in  favor  of  legislation  to  secure  pure  paints  in  Congress  of 
four  years  ago,  the  fact  that  a bill  on  the  subject  was  per- 
.mitted  to  sleep  in  the  Committee  of  Manufactures  through- 
out the  last  Congress  is  evidence  that  the  friends  of  paint 
legislation  have  not  been  very  urgent  in  requesting  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  The  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  is  so  much  engaged  with  railroad  legislation 
and  commission  bills  intended  to  investigate  the  relations 
of  railroads  to  industry  that  it  will  require  some  effort 
for  Senator  Kenyon  to  secure  consideration  at  the  present 
session. 

In  the  following  issue,  the  Reporter  prints  an  item 
summing  up  the  present  prospects  of  the  bill,  under  a 
Washington  date  line,  of  March  17:  — 

Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  whose  bill  intended  for  the 
prevention  of  sales  in  interstate  commerce  of  adulterated 
paints,  linseed  oils,  etc.,  is  before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  of  the  Senate,  expresses  hope  that  progress 
may  be  made  with  the  measure  in  that  committee  during 
the  present  session,  although  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that, 
with  the  pressure  of  the  military  and  naval  measures  soon 
to  he  before  Congress,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  bill  can  be 
passed  before  the  present  session  ends.  Senator  Kenyon 
has  requested  Chairman  Newlands,  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  Senate,  to  name  a sub-committee 
to  consider  the  bill  and  to  have  hearings  thereon  if  either 
the  friends  or  opponents  of  the  bill  desire  to  appear  and 
express  their  opinions. 

In  commenting  upon  the  present  situation  with  respect 
to  his  bill,  Senator  Kenyon  said:  — 

The  bill  in  substantially  its  present  form  was  before  the 
Committee  on  Manufactures  of  the  Senate  in  the  last  Con- 
gress, but  so  little  progress  was  made  that  I despaired  of 
obtaining  action  in  that  committee,  so  determined  to  try 
to  interest  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  in  the  mat- 
ter. These  subjects  of  adulterated  articles  are  technical  in 
their  character,  and  few  Senators  or  Representatives  can 
be  induced  to  interest  themselves  in  such  matters  which 
require  so  much  of  study  and  application  to  details  in  or- 
der to  understand  the  evils  which  beset  the  trade,  and 
(Continued  on  page  29.) 
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■The WONfiER  'paint 


Lead  Poison— and  Death ? 
Lead-Free  Paint— and  Life? 

DECIDE! 

LIFE  is  your  greatest  possession — Good  Health,  your  only  real  Wealth. 
_j  Fight  for  them.  Protect  them.  Why  give  them  away  for  a passing 
sentiment — a habit?  Why  drag  through  the  balance  of  your  days  a 
cripple — in  pain — dependent  upon  others?  Zinolin,  the  only  lead-free 
(Arnold-ized)  Paint  is  your  only  real  Life  Insurance  — your  only  real 
Happiness  Insurance — its  use  insures  all  three,  your  Life — your  Health 
your  Wealth. 

ZINOON 

the  great  “ Arnold-ized " Zinc  for  Outside  Use 

will  make  a Show  Place  for  beauty  of  every  house  you  paint  with  it.  You 
never  saw  paint  for  outside  use  so  white.  You  never  knew  paint  to  hold  its 
colors  so  fast.  You  never  heard  of  a paint  retaining  its  gloss  so  long.  You 
can't  find  a paint  that  will  give  you  a tougher,  more  elastic,  more  waterproof 
coat — to  cover  so  well — or  hide  so  perfectly.  No  never  ! Because  Zinolin, 
the  “Arnold-ized”  Zinc,  has  knocked  all  past  paint  precedents  into  a 
“Cocked  Hat” — it  has  turned  the  paint  world  inside  out — and  is  creating 
new  painting  history.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  “Arnold-ized”  Zinc  cracking, 
peeling,  blisiering  or  chalking.  It  won’t.  The  Arnold  Secret  Process  has 
taken  care  of  all  that  in  advance— and  we  guarantee  absolutely  every  painter’s 
first  job— so  that  you  can  try  it  without  fear  and  find  out  for  yourself  that 
Zinolin  really  is  “The  Wonder  Paint”  — that  it  really  is  revolutionary— as 
well  as  non-poisonous. 

We  are  signing  up  new  CERTIFIED  PAINTERS  every  day.  If  you 
want  to  be  our  CERTIFIED  PAINTER  say  the  word— and  we’ll  help  you 
all  we  can  to  build  up  a big  Zinolin-Painting  Business.  Write  now— right 
away— and  be  in  right. 

Keystone  Varnish  Company 

N.  B.  ARNOLD,  President 

205  Keystona  Building  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

P.S.—Try  this!  Put  the  other  fellow's  flat  paint  on  the  scale  and  Weigh  it 

against  KEYSTOJV jit 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  AND 


WE  ARE  IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Bleached  Shellac 
Shellac  Varnishes  Shellac  Gums 
Alcohol  Chemicals 
Prepared 

Hot  and  Cold  Water  Kalsomine 

Liquid  Fish  Glue 

We  solicit  your  inquiries  when  in  the  market  for  any 

of  the  above 

M.  FEIGEL  & BRO.,  Inc.,  J5f74  185  Wooster  St.,  New  York 

Works — 900  Jefferson  Street,  Hoboken,  N.J. 


■ 


Is  absolutely  white,  tough,  elastic  and  thoroughly 
durable. 

It  will  not  check,  crack,  peel  off,  go  dead  or  semi- 
flat. 

Lucaseal  Enamel  White 

is  easy-working,  spreads  rapidly  and  smoothly,  and  sets  so 
slowly  that  laps  and  brush  marks  are  impossible. 

We  will  gladly  show  you  conclusive  tests  and  reports 

DDDD  SAMPLE  FOR  PRACTICAL  TEST  WILL  GLADLY 

L1  BE  GIVEN  UPON  APPLICATION. 


PHILADELPHIA 

CHICAGO  BOSTON  PITTSBURGH  OAKLAND.  CAL. 


A White  Enamel 
that  stays  white 

Lucaseal  Enamel  White  can  be  used  outside  or  inside. 


« 


NEW  YORK 
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proper  means  for  correcting  those  evils.  I hope,  however, 
to  interest  some  members  of  the  committee  in  this  measure 
and  to  have  it  brought  forward  at  least  sufficiently  to  as- 
certain the  attitude  of  the  people  with  respect  to  it. 

As  the  Kenyon  bill  differs  in  some  respects  from  pre- 
vious paint  labeling  bills,  we  print  the  entire  bill,  as 
follows:  — 

A BILL, 

For  preventing-  the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of 

adulterated,  mislabeled,  or  misbranded  linseed  oil,  turpen- 
tine, or  paint. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  manuiacture,  within 
any  Territory  or  District  of  the  United  States,  any  linseed  oil, 
turpentine,  or  paint  which  is  adulterated  or  mislabeled  or  un- 
labeled within  the  meaning  of  this  act;  and  any  person  who 
shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  secttion  shall  be 
guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  for  each  offense  shall,  upon  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  not  to  exceed  $500  or  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  for  each  sub- 
sequent offense  and  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  $1,000  or  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  or  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Section  2.  That  the  introduction  into  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  District  of  the  United  States  from  any  other  State, 
Territory,  or  District  or  from  any  foreign  country  or  ship- 
ment to  any  foreign  country  of  any  linseed  oil,  turpentine,  or 
paint  which  is  adulterated,  mislabeled,  or  unlabeled  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act  is  hereby  prohibited;  and  any  person  who 
shall  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment  from  any  State  or  Territory 
or  District  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  District  of  the  United  States  or  to  a foreign  country,  or 
who  shall  receive  in  any  State  or  Territory  or  District  of  the 
United  States  from  any  other  State  or  Territory  or  District  of 
the  United  States  or  foreign  country,  and  having  so  received 
shall  deliver  in  original  unbroken  packages,  for  pay  or  other- 
wise, or  offer  to  deliver  to  any  other  person  any  such  article  so 
adulterated,  mislabeled  or  unlabeled  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act,  or  any  person  who  -shall  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  any  District  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States  any  such  adulterated,  mislabeled,  or  unlabeled  linseed 
oil,  turpentine,  or  paint,  or  export  or  offer  to  export  the  same 
to  any  foreign  country,  shall  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and 
for  such  offense  be  fined  not  exceeding  $200  for  the  first  of- 
fense, and,  upon  conviction  for  each  subsequent  offense  not 
exceeding  $300,  or  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
both,  in  tl:e  discretion  of  the  court;  Provided,  That  any  lin- 
seed oil,  turpentine,  or  paint  shall  not  be  deemed  adulterated 
or  required  to  be  labeled  within  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
when  intended  for  exportation  to  foreign  countries  when 
marked  or  labeled  in  a manner  not  in  conflict  with  the  laws 
of  the  foreign  country  to  which  the  same  is  intended  to  be 
shipped;  but  if  any  of  said  articles  shall  in  fact  be  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  for  domestic  use  or  consumption,  then  this 
proviso  shall  not  operate  as  an  exemption  from  any  of  the 
other  provisions  of  this  act:  Provided  further,  That  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  prohibit  a manufacturer  of  linseed  oil,  tur- 
pentine, or  paint  to  sell  upon  a written  contract  to  a con- 
sumer, for  use  only  on  products  of  his  own  manufacture, 
goods  mislabeled  or  unlabeled  as  to  their  ingredients  but 
bearing  conspicuously  the  printed  statement  that  they  are 
made  in  accordance  with  a private  formula:  Provided,  That 
no  linseed  oil,  turpentine  or  paint  made  in  accordance  with  a 
private  formula,  under  a written  contract,  shall  be  sold  by  the 
consignee  or  used  upon  any  buildings. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  make 
uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  including  the  collection  and  examination  of  lin- 
seed oil,  turpentine,  and  paint  manufactured  or  offered  for 
sale  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  any  territory  or  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States,  or  which  shall  be  offered  for  sale 
in  unbroken  packages  in  any  State  other  than  that  in  which 
they  shall  have  been  respectively  manufactured  or  produced, 
or  which  shall  be  received  from  any  foreign  country  or  in- 
tended for  shipment  to  any  foreign  country,  or  which  may  be 
submitted  for  examination  by  the  chief  health,  food,  or  drug 
officer  or  agent  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  the 
United  States,  or  at  any  domestic  or  foreign  port  through 
which  such  product  is  offered  for  interstate  commerce  or  for 
export  or  import  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign 
port  or  country 

Sec.  1-  That  the  examination  of  such  specimens-  shall  be 
made  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry-  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, or  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  such  bureau, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  from,  such  examinations 
whether  such  articles  are  adulterated-  or  misbranded  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act;  and  if  it  shall  appear  from  any  such 
examination  that  any  of  such  specimens  is  adulterated  or 
improperly  branded  or  labeled  within  the  meaning  of  this  act, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be 
given  to  the  party  from,  whom  such  sample  was  obtained. 
Any  party  so  notified  shall  be  given,  an  opportunity  to;  be 
heard,  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
as  aforesaid,  and  if  it  appears  that  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  have  been  violated  by  such  party,  then  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  at  once  certify  the  facts  to  the  proper 
United  States  district  attorney,  with  a copy  of  the-  results  of 
the  analysis  or  the  examination  of  such  article,  duly  authen- 
ticated by  the  analyst  or  officer  miaking  such  examination, 
under  the  oath  of  such  officer.  After  judgment  of  the  court, 
notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  publication  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  aforesaid. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  district  attorney 
to  whom  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  report  any  vio- 
lation of  this  act,  or  to  whom,  any  health  or  food  or  drug  of- 
ficer or  agent  of  any  State,  Territory,  or  District  shall  pre- 
sent satisfactory  evidence  of  any  such  violation,  to-  cause  ap- 
propriate proceedings  to  be  commenced  and-  prosecuted  in  the 
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No  Sentiment  in  Zinc 

The  painter  who  wisely  mixes 
Zinc  with  his  lead  doesn’t  do 
this  because  we  advise  it,  but 
because  there’s  money  in  it  for 
him.  There  is  no  sentiment 
in  the  painter’s  mind  in  regard 
to  Zinc.  He  uses  it  because 
it  does  handsomer,  better  work 
and  gets  him  more  business. 

zinc 

could  be  advertised  from  now 
until  the  Judgement  Day,  but 
if  it  didn’t  improve  paint  it 
wouldn’t  be  used.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  there  isn’t  a structure 
anywhere  in  the  world  which, 
once  painted  with  good  Zinc 
paint,  would  be  painted  again 
with  anything  different.  The 
reason  why,  and  many  other 
things,  are  waiting  for  you  in 
“ Zinc  That  Made  a Painter 
Rich.”  Send  for  your  copy 
now — today. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

Room  511,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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Safety  First 

Tests  made  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  have  proved  the  non- 
volatility and  Freedom  from  Fire  Danger 

EXOLIUM 

PAINT,  VARNISH  and 
SHELLAC  REMOVER 

It  is  easy  to  use.  No  scraping  needed. 
Cleans  carvings  as  easily  as  flat  surfaces. 
Cleans  out  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

Old  Coats  Together  with  Filler 
Wash  off  with  Plain  Water 

One  spoonful  of  EXOLIUM  in  a 
pail  of  water  washes  old  paint  to  look 
like  new. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  sample. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
address  and  we  will. 

EXOLD  MFG.  CO. 

337  a Greenwich  St.  NEW  YORK 


Better  Stencils 

Good  Decorators  get  best  results 
Using  Bayer’s  Modern  Stencils. 
They  last  longer  and  give  better 
decorative  effects.  Special  rates. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  illustrat- 
ed in  colors. 


ANTON  BAYER 

Dept.  C. 

1120  N.  Main  St.  DAYTON,  OHIO 


SCHLEGEL'S 

UNEEDIT 

FLAT  WHITE,  PAINT 


Acknowledged  by  leading  Painters 

The  Most  Durable — The  Best  Covering 
The  Easiest  Working 
Price  $1.50  per  gallon 
OSCAR  SCHLEGEL  MFG.  CO.  Ill  E.  12th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


proper  courts  of  the  United  States,  without  delay,  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  penalties  as  in  such  case  herein  provided. 

Sec.  0.  (a)  That  the  term  “linseed  oil”  as  used  in  this  act 

shall  include  the  products  known  as  “linseed  oil.”  "raw  lin- 
seed,” “raw  linseed  oil.”  “boiled  linseed,”  “boiled  linseed 
oil,”  or  “boiled  oil.” 

(b)  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  the  following  standard 
is  hereby  established: — Linseed  oil,  raw  linseed,  or  raw  lin- 
seed oil  is  the  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  flax 
plant  (Linium  usitatissimum) — without  the  admixture  of  any 
other  material.  It  shall  be  deemed  a violation  if  raw  linseed 
oil  does  not  conform  to  the  following  requirements:— 

First.  Iis  specific  gravity,  at  a temperature  of  fifteen  and 
five-tenths  degrees  centigrade,  shall  be-  not  less  than  nine 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifteen  ten-thousandths  nor 
greater  than  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty  ten-thou- 
sandths. 

Second.  Its  acid  value  shall  not  exceed  six. 

Third.  Its  saponification  value  (Koettstarfer  number)  shall 
not  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  or  greater 
than  one  hundred  and  ninety-five. 

Fourth.  It  shall  not  contain  more  than  one  and  one-half 
per  centum  of  unsaponifiable  matter. 

Fifth.  Its  iodine  value  (Hanus  number)  shall  be  not  less 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy  nor  greater  than  one  hundred 
and  ninety. 

Sec.  7.  (a)  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  “boiled  linseed,” 
“boiled  linseed  oil,”  or  “boiled  oil,”  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
“boiled  linseed  oil,”  shall  be  deemed  adulterated  unless  the 
same  shall  have  been  prepared  by  heating  pure  raw  linseed  oil 
to  a temperature  of  at  least  one  hundred  and  seven  degrees 
centigrade,  with  or  without  the  incorporation  of  a dryer. 

(b)  And  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  it  shall  also  be  deemed 
a violation  hereof  if  boiled  linseed  oil  does  not  conform  to 
the  following  requirements: — 

15.5 

First.  Its  specific  gravity  at  degrees  centigrade  shall 

15.5 

not  be  less  than  0.936. 

Second.  Its  saponification  number  shall  be  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight. 

Third.  Its  Hanus  iodine  adsorption  number  shall  be  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty. 

Fourth.  Its  acid  value  shall  not  exceed  ten. 

Fifth.  The  volatile  matter  expelled  at  one  hundred  degrees 
centigrade  shall  not  exceed  two-tenths  of  one  percentum. 

Sixth.  No  mineral  oil  or  rosin  oil  shall  be  present,  and  the 
amount  of  unsaponifiable  matter  as  determined  by  standard 
methods  shall  not  exceed  two  per  centum. 

Seventh.  The  film  left  after  flowing  the  oil  over  glass  and 
allowing  it  to  drain  in  a vertical  position  must  dry  free  from 
tackiness  in  not  to  exceed  twenty  hours  at  a temperature  of 
about  twenty  degrees  centigrade. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  product  turpentine,  oil  of  turpentine  turps, 
is  defined  to  be  the  volatile  portion  obtained  by  distillation  of 
the  oieoresins  from  various  species  of  coniferous  trees:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  sale  of  so-called  “stumjp  turpentine”  is  not 
prohibited  if  it  is  so  labeled.  The  addition  of  mineral  oils,  or 
any  other  substance,  to  turpentine  shall  be  in  violation  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  term  “paint”  as  used  in  this  act  shall  in- 
clude oxide  of  zinc,  red  lead  and  white  lead,  dry  or  in  any 
kind  of  oil.  or  any  compound  intended  for  the  same  use.  colors 
ground  in  oil,  except  artists’  tube  colors,  paste  or  semi-paste 
paint,  and  liquid  or  mixed  paint  ready  for  use.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act,  white  lead  shall  mean  both  the  basic  car- 
bonate and  basic  sulphate,  and  when  the  term  “white  lead” 
is  used  on  a label  to  describe  either  product,  such  term  shall 
be  used  as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  10.  That  the  label  required  by  this  act  shall  clearly 
and  distinctly  state  the  name  and  residence  of  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  paint,  or  of  the  distributor  thereof,  or  of  the 
party  for  whom  the  same  is  manufactured,  and  show  the 
name  and,  with  substantial  accuracy,  the  percentage  of  each 
ingredient,  both  solid  and  liquid,  contained  therein  as  the 
same  would  be  disclosed  by  an  ordinary  chemical  analysis 
thereof,  it  being  the  intention  of  this  act  to  furnish  the  con- 
sumer with  such  information  only  concerning  the  composi- 
tion of  said  paint  as  he  could  obtain  by  submitting  the  same 
to  a chemical  analysis.  Such  label  shall  be  printed  in  plain, 
legible  type,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  common  English  words 
shall  be  used  instead  of  technical  terms. 

Sec.  U.  That  the  label  on  all  liquid  or  mixed  paints  shall 
show  the  net  measure  of  the  contents  of  the  container,  and  on 
all  paste  and  semi-paste  paints  sold  by  weight  the  net  weight 
of  the  contents  of  the  packages,  or,  if  sold  by  measure,  the 
net  measure  of  such  contents. 

Sec.  12.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  an  article  shall 
also  be  deemed  to  be  improperly  labeled  or  misbranded:— 

First.  If  it  be  an  Imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the 
name  of  another  article 

Second.  If  the  contents  of  the  package  as  originally  put  up 
shall  have  been  removed.  In  whole  or  in  part,  and  other  con- 
tents shall  have  been  placed  in  such  package,  or  if  the  pack- 
age fails  to  bear  a statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity  or 
proportion  of  such  ingredient  contained  therein. 

Third.  If  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label  shall  bear 
any  statement,  design  or  device  regarding  the  ingredients  or 
the  substances  contained  therein  which  statement,  design  or 
device  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular. 

Sec.  13.  That  no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  when  he  can  establish  a guaranty  signed 
by  the  wholesaler,  jobber,  manufacturer,  or  other  party  re- 
siding In  the  United  States  from  whom  he  purchases  such  ar- 
ticles to  the  effect  that  the  same  is  not  adulterated  or  Im- 
properly labeled  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  designating 
it.  Said  guaranty  to  afford  protection,  shall  contain  the  name 
and  address  of  the  party  or  parties  making  the  sale  of  such 
articles  to  such  person,  and  In  such  case  said  party  or  par- 
ties shall  be  amenable  to  the  prosecutions,  fines  and  other 
penalties  which  would  attach  In  due  course  to  such  person 
tinder  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

See.  14.  That  any  linseed  oil,  turpentine  or  paint  that  is 
adulterated  or  improperly  labeled  within  the  meaning  of  this 

(Continued  on  page  32.) 
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A Paint  Shop  Necessity 
COOK’S 


Improved  Brush  Cleaner 

(PATENT  APPLIED  FOR) 


Saves  brushes.  Saves  time.  Saves  cleaning 
liquid.  Reduces  fire  danger  in  shop. 


Increases  quality  of  work  and  efficiency  of 
workmen  by  keeping  brushes  in  first  class  condi- 
tion. 

Now  being  placed  in  the  leading  Paint  Shops. 

Received  approval  of  leading  Master 
Painters  when  shown  at  Cincinnati  Con- 
tion.  

Write  for  prices  and  further  particulars. 


ERNEST  H.  COOK 

336  Mechanics  Alley  PAINES V1LLE,  OHIO 


The  Practical  Arts  of 

Graining  and  Marbling 

By  JAMES  PETRIE 

Consisting  of  beautiful  lithographed  plates,  with  prac- 
tical, descriptive  text.  Each  plate  measures  17%  in.  by 
11%  in.  The  plates  represent  the  different  stages  of  the 
work,  and  render  it  easy  for  any  one  to  acquire  the  art 
of  graining  and  marbling. 

Four  plates  rouge  grotte. 

Two  plates  knotted  or  root  of  oak;  two  plates  grainers’ 
tools. 

TWo  plates  wainscot  oak;  one  plate  black  and  gold 
marble. 

One  plate  black  and  gold  marble;  two  plates  dark  oak 
(glazed). 

Two  plates  pollard  oak;  one  plate  birch. 

Three  plates  Sienna  marble. 

One  plate  Sienna  marble;  two  plates  maple. 

One  plate  satinwood;  two  plates  dove  marble. 

One  plate  gray  granite;  two  rosewood. 

Two  plates  rouge  royal;  one  plate  mahogany. 

Three  plates  mahogany. 

Two  plates  Egyptian  green  or  vert  de  mer;  one  plate 
walnut. 

Three  plates  walnut. 

One  plate  Oriental  or  vert;  one  plate  white  vein  antique 

or  carrara. 

Strongly  Bound 

The  finest  book  on  the  subject  ever 
published,  offered  by  special  ar- 
rangement at  the 

REDUCED  PRICE  OF  $10 

Sent,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


Last 

Call 

for  this  Season 

You’ll  be  on  the  safe  side  on  your  estimates  when 
you  have  this 

Free  Book 

We  want  you  to  have  a copy. 

Thousands  of  Sign,  Auto  and  House  Painting 
Contractors  have  received  a copy  and  we  are 
gratified  with  the  numerous  expressions  received 
from  our  painter  friends  who  testify  to  the  helpful 
information  on  every  page. 

THIS  BOOK  IS  NOT  MAILED  INDIS- 
CRIMINATELY BUT  SENT  ONLY  ON 
REQUEST. 

Since  there  is  no  obligation  of  any  kind  involved  it 
will  be  distinctly  to  your  advantage  to  sign  and 
mail  the  coupon  below  at  once. 

Geo.  E,.  Watson  Co. 


••The  Paint  People ” 

62  W.  Lake  Street 


Get  the 
Scissors 
and  Clip 
the 
Coupon 


62  W. 

Lake  St. 
CHICAGO 


Ge».  E.  Watson  Co.  I 
" The  Paint  People  ” 


Please  send  FREE  and  postpaid  your  1916  ADVANCE  Catalog 
. 26  of  Paint  and  Painters  Supplies.  My  principal  business  is 


No, 

checked  below. 


.House  Painter.  Sign  Painter. 

Carriage  and  Auto  Painter. 


Name. 


Street  Address. 
City  and  State. 


The  Painters  Magazine 


! 
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You’ve  Got  to  Fight 
For  Success 


Business  is  warfare.  True  ! A blood- 
less and  honorable  strife,  but  neverthe- 
less, a constant  struggle,  and — 

Preparedness  in  the  painting  business  is 
simply  being  ready  at  the  right  time 
with  the  right  paint  and  varnish  pro- 
ducts for  each  requirement. 

WILHELM 

Royal  Paint 

is  a powerful  business  ally — continually 
battling  the  destructive  forces  that  prey 
"upon  your  painting  work. 

WILHELM 

Royaltone  Wallcoat 

is  the  kind  of  ammunition  that  protects 
your  “Goodwork”  and  “Goodwill,”  and 
puts  your  competitors  to  rout. 

WILHELM 

Royaluxe  Enamel 

is  a big  trade-capturing  gun  that  will 
fight  a winning  battle  for  you  every  day 
in  the  year. 

Let  the  Royal  line  help  on  your  march 
to  success. 

Investigate — learn  why  more  than  two 
carloads  of  Wilhelm  Paints,  Varnishes, 
Colors,  Stains  and  Enamels  leave  our 
plant  every  day. 

Let  us  get  better  acquainted — ’twill  be 
to  our  mutual  profit.  As  a starter  send 
for  our  instructive  booklet,  “ What 
Colors  to  Use.”  It’s  free — and  some- 
thing fine.  

The  A.  Wilhelm  Company 

Paint,  Color  and  Varnish  Makers  Since  1857 

Boston  READING,  PA.  New  York 


act,  anil  is  being  transported  from  the  State,  Territory,  dis- 
trict, or  insular  possession  to  another  for  sale,  or,  having 
been  transported,  remains  unloaded,  unsold  or  in  original  un- 
broken packages,  or  if  it  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  any  dis- 
trict, Territory  or  insular  possession  of  the  United  States,  or 
if  it  be  imported  from  a foreign  country  for  sale,  or  if  it  is 
intended  for  export  to  a foreign  country,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  district  where  the  same  is  found  and  seized  for 
confiscation  by  a process  of  libel  for  condemnation.  And  if 
such  article  is  condemned’  as  being  adulterated  or  improperly 
labeled  within  the  meaning  of  this  act,  the  same  shall  be 
disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale,  as  the  said  court  may  di- 
rect, and  the  proceeds  thereof,  if  sold,  less  the  legal  costs  and 
charges,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
but  such  goods  shall  not  be  sold  in  any  jurisdiction  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  the  laws  of  that  jurisdiction : 
Provided,  however,  That  upon  the  payment  of  the  costs  of 
such  libel  proceedings  and  the  execution  and  delivery  of  good 
and  sufficient  bond  to  the  effect  that  such  article  shall  not  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act  or  the  laws  of  any  State,  Territory,  district  or  insu- 
lar possession,  the  court  may  by  order  direct  that  such  arti- 
cles be  delivered  to  the  owner  thereof.  The  proceedings  of 
such  libel  cases  shall  conform,  as  near  as  may  be,  to  the  pro- 
ceedings in  admiralty,  except  that  either  party  may  demand 
trial  by  jury  of  any  issue  of  fact  joined  in  any  such  cases, 
and  all  such  proceedings  shall  be  at  the  suit  and  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  io.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  deliver  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  upon  his  request  from  time  to 
time,  samples  of  linseed  oil,  turpentine  and  paint  which  are 
being  imported  into  the  United  States  or  offered  for  import, 
giving  notice  thereof  to  the  owner  or  consignee,  who  may  ap- 
pear before  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  have  the  right 
to  introduce  testimony,  and  if  it  appear  from  the  examination 
of  such  samples  that  any  such  article  offered  to  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  is  adulterated  or  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act,  or  is  of  a kind  forbidden  entry  into  or 
forbidden  to  be  sold  or  restricted  in  sale  in  the  country  in 
which  it  is  made  or  from  which  it  is  exported,  or  is  otherwise 
falsely  labeled  in  any  respect,  the  said  article  shall  be  re- 
fused admission,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury'  may  pre- 
scribe: Provided,  That  the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury  may  de- 
liver to  the  consignee  such  goods  pending  examination  and 
decision  in  the  matter  on  execution  of  a penal  bond  for  the 
amount  of  the  full  invoice  value  of  such  goods,  together  with 
the  duty  thereon,  and  on  refusal  to  return  such  goods  for  any 
cause  .to  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  when 
demanded,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  them  from  the  coun- 
try or  for  any  other  purpose,  said  consignee  shall  forfeit  the 
full  amount  of  the  bond:  And  provided  further.  That  all 
charges  for  storage,  cartage  and  labor  on  goods  which  are 
refused  admission  or  delivery  shall  be  paid  by  the  owner  or 
consignee,  and  in  default  of  such  payment  shall  constitute  a 
lien  against  any  future  importation  made  by  such  owner  or 
consignee. 

Sec.  1G.  That  the  term  “territory'"  as  used  in  this  act  shall 
include  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States.  The  word 
“person"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  import 
both  the  plural  and  the  singular,  as  the  case  demands,  and 
shall  include  corporations,  companies,  societies  and  associa- 
tions. When  construing  and  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  the  act,  omission  or  failure  of  any'  officer,  agent  or  other 
person  acting  for  or  employed  by  any  corporation,  company', 
society  or  association,  within  the  scope  of  his  employment 
or  office,  shall  in  every  case  be  also  deemed  to  be  the  act. 
omission  or  failure  of  such  corporation,  company',  society  or 
association  as  well  as  that  of  the  person. 

Sec.  17.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  and'  effect  from  and 
after  one  year  from  the  date  of  its  passage  and  approval. 

PROPOSED  PAINT  LEGISLATION  IN  NEW 
YORK. 

ON  Monday,  March  20,  Mr.  Witter  introduced  a bill 
“to  amend  the  agricultural  law  in  relation  to 
paint,”  into  the  New  York  State  Assembly,  which 
was  read  once  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  text  of  the  proposed  law  follows:  — 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in 
Senate  and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: — 

Section  1.  Chapter  nine  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  nine,  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  agriculture, 
constituting  chapter  one  of  the  consolidated  laws,”  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  a new  section  to  be 
known  as  section  two  hundred  and  forty-a,  to  read  as 
follows:  — 

Sec.  240-a.  White  lead  and  paint  to  be  labeled. 
Every  person,  firm  or  corporation,  who  manufactures  for 
sale,  exposes  for  sale  or  sells,  within  this  State,  any  white 
lead,  paint  or  compound  to  be  used  as  paint,  manufac- 
tured after  January  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seven- 
teen, shall  label  the  same  in  clear,  distinct,  open  Gothic 
letters  of  a different  color  from  the  background  upon 
which  such  letters  are  printed  showing  the  names  of  the 
different  constituents  therein,  and  year  of  manufacture. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  January  first,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  seventeen. 


Your  future  will  be  just  what  you  make  it.  It  requires 
initiative  and  backbone  to  make  the  start  toward  better 
things  and  then  to  keep  going. 

(Continued  on  page  34.) 
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IT  WILL  ADVERTISE  YOU 


to  the  hardest  kind  of  usage ; its 
wonderful  wearing  qualities  and 
general  beauty  will  make  your 
name,  as  a dependable  Painter, 
to  be  the  best  known  in  your 
community. 

Y ou  can  always  rely  on  Ripolin. 


EVERY  Ripolin  job  is  a lasting 
advertisement  for  the  Painter, 
Its  absolutely  smooth,  snow- 
white  surface ; the  entire  absence 
of  lap-streaks  and  brush  marks ; 
its  freedom  from  cracks,  blisters, 
peeling  or  scaling;  its  indifference 


Distributors  for  North  America 

BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TO  DEPT.  P FOR  OUR  BOOK  OF  PAINT  FACTS 


m-m- 


E IT  GOES  FARTHER  AND  WEARS  LONGER 


f 


MONTEFIORE  HOME,  NEW  YORK 


4500  GALLONS  OF 

SANATONE 

THE  PERFECT  FLAT  WALL  COATING 

were  required  to  cover  the  walls  of  the  Montefiore 
Home  of  New  York. 


CANATONE  works  freely  under  the  brush, 
^ and  requires  less  actual  labor  and  time  to 
apply.  It  will  properly  cover  one-third  further 
than  any  other  flat  wall  finish.  This  is  due  to 
the  special  preparation  of  the  oil. 

A flat,  velvety  artistic  finish  for  the  walls  of 
fine  residences,  theatres,  office  buildings,  institu- 
tions or  any  place  where  economy,  beauty  and 
sanitation  is  wanted. 


ECONOMY 

RELIABILITY 

SATISFACTION 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THE 
COUPON  TODAY 


/ 

/ 


Regularly  made  in  twenty  tints. 

Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Porcelite  White  Enamel 
Established  1874  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


/ 
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Draperies 

and  Cretonnes 

To  Match  Wall  Papers 

Call  at  our  Show  Rooms 
and  inspect  our  new  line 

ELMS  & SELLON 

906  Broadway  .*.  New  York 


Rough  coricrete  (magnified)  showing  pores  which 
absorb  water  and  cause  damp,  blotchy  walls 

Concrete  has  advantages  which  make  it  superior 
for  building  purposes.  Finish  it  with 

Bay  State 

Brick  and  Cement 

Coating 

and  you  knock  out  its  only  drawbacks  — a tendency  to 
absorb  water  and  a dull  blue-gray  color. 

This  coating  absolutely  weatherproofs  concrete,  stucco, 
cement  and  brick  surfaces — thus  prevents  dampness  and 
discoloration.  “Bay  State”  comes  in  white  and  a variety 
of  attractive  tints,  making  it  possible  to  obtain  rich 
artistic  effects. 

Builder s and  architect s everywhere  in  dor  je 
it.  We ’ll  send  you  a sample  can , free,  if 
you  ’ll  try  it.  When  you  write,  say  what 
tint  and  ask  for  Booklet  19. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  & CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office:  Architect*'  Building 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

y-ELL,  how  do  you  find  business?”  is  usually  the 
W/  interrogation  by  which  one  is  greeted  these 
’ » days.  As  quickly  comes  the  reply: — “Not  too 
bad,  things  are  beginning  to  look  up  a little.”  The  an- 
swer is  true  in  a measure,  for  the  balmy  spring  weather 
of  the  past  few  days  has  had  a most  encouraging  effect 
upon  business  generally.  A goodly  number  of  the  mas- 
ter painters  report  activity  in  the  decorating  line,  but 
none  are  running  anything  like  a full  complement  of 
men.  It  looks  as  though  there  is  going  to  be  a dearth  of 
good  mechanics  because  of  so  many  having  enlisted. 
There  are  plenty  just  at  present  tc  take  care  of  all  the 
work  offering.  The  prices  of  materials  are  so  high  that 
it  is  feared  many  customers  will  forego  having  their 
residences  painted  this  summer.  Those  who  have  built 
up  a good  jobbing  connection  will  not  suffer  as  badly  as 
those  who  depend  largely  upon  New  work  for  business. 

There  are  but  few  changes  to  report  in  the  material 
market.  With  the  exception  of  white  lead,  which  has 
soared  almost  to  the  heavens  during  the  month,  prices 
have  eased  up  a little.  White  lead  is  quoted  at  $13.95 
per  100  pounds  in  ton  lots,  the  highest  point  ever  reached. 
Linseed  oil  is  quoted  at  98c.  and  $1.01  per  imperial  gal- 
lon in  barrel  lots  for  raw  and  boiled,  respectively.  Tur- 
pentine has  advanced  to  80c.  per  imperial  gallon  in  bar- 
rel lots.  Some  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  varnish  have  ad- 
vanced, but  the  higher  grades  are  still  unchanged  in 
price.  Brushes  have  not  yet  advanced,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility another  advance  will  soon  take  place  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  bristles.  The  same  is  true  with 
reference  to  many  of  the  colors.  Vermilions,  chromes, 
and  certain  shades  of  blue  have  already  advanced  very 
materially,  and  it  looks  as  though  it  will  be  impossible 
to  procure  some  lines  in  the  course  of  a few  months. 
Artists’  materials  are  still  held  at  advanced  prices,  with 
no  immediate  prospect  of  weakening.  The  outlook  favors 
a stronger  market,  with  manufacturers  driven  to  their 
wits’  end  to  supply  the  demand. 

F.  J.  Cox,  painter  and  decorator,  has  removed  into 
new  quarters  at  901  Yonge  street.  He  hopes  to  greatly 
increase  his  business  during  the  coming  season  by  reason 
of  his  better  facilities  and  much  more  pretentious  prem- 
ises. 

Geo.  Redford  has  given  up  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count and  taken  a responsible  business  with  the  Robert 
Simpson  Company,  one  of  Canada’s  largest  department 
stores.  The  company  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
secured  the  services  of  such  an  experienced  and  capable 
man  as  Mr.  Redford. 

We  extend  hearty  congratulations  to  L.  A.  McWatters, 
of  the  Langmuir  Varnish  Company,  who  on  March  1 took 
unto  himself  a wife  in  the  person  of  Miss  M.  Ross,  of 
Hamilton,  Ont.  That  the  happy  couple  may  live  long  to 
enjoy  happiness  and  prosperity  is  the  sincere  wish  of 
their  host  of  friends  in  the  trade.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McWat- 
ters have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  city  of  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Bolus  has  just  returned  home  after  a 
lengthened  stay  at  Preston  Mineral  Springs,  where  she 
had  gone  in  quest  of  health.  The  many  friends  of  Mrs. 
Bolus  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  she  has  been  greatly 
benefited  by  her  sojourn  at  the  springs. 

Mrs.  Stewart  N.  Hughes  and  daughter  Beatrice  have 
been  spending  some  weeks  in  the  Sunny  South,  where 
they  have  been  greatly  enjoying  the  balmy  air  and  sea 
bathing. 

The  sympathy  of  the  trade  is  extended  to  J.  W.  Spar- 
row, president  of  the  Imperial  Varnish  and  Color  Com- 
pany, in  the  death  of  his  father,  Dr.  T.  W.  Sparrow, 
which  sad  event  took  place  on  March  17,  after  a stroke 
of  apoplexy.  Dr.  Sparrow  was  an  old  and  highly  re- 
spected citizen  of  Toronto.  He  had  attained  the  ripe  age 
of  eighty-three  years,  and  had  always  been  a most  active 
worker  in  every  good  cause.  He  was  a staunch  member 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  had  devoted  much  time 
and  energy  to  the  advance  of  temperance  principles.  Dur- 
the  great  American  Civil  War  Dr.  Sparrow  was  a sur- 
geon in  the  Northern  army.  His  funeral  was  largely  at- 
tended by  leading  citizens,  who  held  the  late  doctor  in 
the  very  highest  esteem  because  of  his  sterling  worth  and 
uprightness  of  character. 


The  persistent  advertiser  is  the  successful  advertiser. 
(Continued  on  page  38.) 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conserve  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Saints,  Montecito,  Cal. 

A.  B.  Benton , Architect , Los  Angeles 


UNION  FIL1 

L/r  All  only™rfect 

TI  U1L  SUB™rE 

I INSF.F.n  OIL 

Looks  Like  Linseed,  Used  Like  Linseed, 

It  Costs  Much  Less 

Send  today  for  samples  and  prices. 

Union  Film  Oil  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Time  and  Made  a Good  Record 

Works  Like  Linseed,  Wears  Like  Linseed 

UNION  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Park  Row  Building,  New  York 

4345  Southwestern  Blvd.,  Chicago 

“Reach”  Painters  Drop  Cloths 


PAINT 

WATER 


PROOFED 


DOUBLE 

DURABLE 


STITCHED 


^°re  “REACH”  Cloths  used  than  all  other  brands  combined — WHY ? Because — they  are  far  better  and  cheaper  than  you  yourself  can  make. 
Order  some  now— keep  a supply  on  hand.  You  NEED  Drop  Clotlis. 


SIZES  AND  PRICES 


9 x 9 ft. 
9x12  ft. 
9 x 1 5 ft. 
9x18  ft. 
9 x 2 1 ft. 
9 x 24  ft. 


$1.00 

1.3  » 

1.70 
2.00 
2.35 

2.70 


12  x 12  ft. 
12  x 15  ft. 
1*2  x 18  ft. 
12x21  ft. 
12  x 24  ft. 
12  x 30  ft. 


SI. 75 
2.25 
2.70 
3.15 
3. GO 
4.50 


1 5 x 1 5 ft. 
15  x 18  ft. 
15x21  ft. 
15  x 24  ft. 
15  x 30  ft. 
Size 


$2.75 

3.35 

3.90 

4.50 

5.40 


18  x 18  ft. 
18x21  ft. 
18  x 24  ft. 
IS  x 30  ft. 

Size 

Size 


$4.00 

4.65 

5.25 

6.50 


Send  the  amount  with  your  order  and  REACH  will  prepay  express  charges  direct  to  your  door — east  of  the  Mississippi. 
CHEESE  CLOTH  mill  remnants  for  straining  paint  sold  by  the  pound,  put  up  in  bales  of  fifty  pounds.  Write  for  samples. 


A.  L.  REACH  TEXTILE  COMPANY, 


138  Pearl  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


“ Something  New  Under  the  Sun  ” 

BASIC  WHITE  rf\dIetok 

The  Whitest,  Densest,  Smoothest,  Most  Opaque  White  you  ever  saw. 

JV rite  us  for  sample. 

Rinald  Bros.  station  s.  Philadelphia 
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Quality  in  paint  means 
consumer  satisfaction,  a per- 
manent customer  with  every 
sale. 

AD-EL-ITE  paint  specialties 
always  make  good  on  the  job. 

Our  advertising  and  selling 
helps  too,  are  of  great  assist- 
ance in  keeping  the  goods 
moving. 

NeW  Catalogue  Ready 


ADAMS  & ELTING  CO. 

716-727  Washington  Boulevard,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HARD  ENAMEL 


HARD  AND  DURABLE 

Can  be  rubbed  and  polished  like  a 
high-grade  rubbing  varnish. 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia 


ENAMELS : FLAT  FINISHES 


EGAN ■ HONAN.  HAUSMAN-COMPANY,  Inc. 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


“Something  new  under  the  sun”  seems  to  have  made 
its  appearance  in  the  paint  line.  Rinald  Bros.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, are  its  inventors  and,  as  they  have  been  well 
known  for  twenty-five  years  or  more  as  manufacturers  of 
porcelain  enamel  and  Bessemer  Rustproof  Paint,  as  well 
as  of  other  specialties,  we  would  advise  our  readers  to 
carefully  study  their  advertisement  on  another  page. 
Their  “Basic  White”  is  twice  as  opaque  as  white  lead 
and  much  clearer  in  tone.  It  is  furnished  ready  for  use 
and  does  not  settle  out  hard  or  skin  over.  It  will  mix 
readily  with  oil  or  turpentine  and  possesses  remarkable 
drying  and  hardening  qualities.  Our  readers  would  do 
well  to  thoroughly  test  out  this  latest  addition  to  the 
painters’  stock  in  trade. 


Statement  of  ownership,  management,  circulation,  etc., 
required  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  24,  1912,  of 
the  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer, 
published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1,  1916. 
Name,  of  editor,  William  O.  Allison.  100  William  street, 
New  York;  managing  editor.  Harry  J.  Schnell,  100  Wil- 
liam street.  New  York;  business  manager,  Harry  J. 
Schnell,  100  William  street,  New  York:  publisher.  The 
Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer. 
100  William  street.  New  York.  Owners  (if  a corporation, 
give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockhold- 
ers holding  1 per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock) : — William  O.  Allison,  100  William  street.  New 
York.  Known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other  secur- 
ity holders  holding  1 per  cent,  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  securities: — Not  any.  Sig- 
nature of  editor,  publisher,  business  manager  or  owner 
(signed),  Harry  J.  Schnell,  business  manager.  Sworn  to 
and  subscribed  before  me  this  23d  day  of  March,  1916. 
(Signed),  Jno.  R.  Johnson,  notary  public.  My  commis- 
sion expires  March  30,  1917. 


Good  salesmanship  doesn’t  mean  catching  a man  off  his 
guard  and  overselling  him.  It  means  to  supply  his  legiti- 
mate wants.  If  you  do  he  will  be  a steady  customer.  If 
you  consciously  attempt  to  overstock  him  you  are  likely 
to  make  an  enemy  of  a friend. 

(Continued  on  page  40.) 
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Open  it  up  and  you’re 
ready  to  go  to  work 

If  you  painters  who  have  never  given  ready-mixed  paints  a fair  trial,  would  use 
Lowe  Brothers  “High  Standard”  Liquid  Paint  for  just  one  month — and  com- 
pare cost  of  materials,  time  records  and  job  profits,  you’d  never  go  back  to 

the  old  method  of  mixing  your  own  paints.  You  would  find 
there  is  actually  more  money  for  you  in  painting  with 


High  Standard 

LIQUID-PAINT 


It  is  mixed  by  wonderful  machines  which  have  you  and  me, 
with  our  paddles,  entirely  outclassed  for  thoroughness,  and  it  is 
always  the  same.  Time  put  in  mixing  paint  might  better  be  put 
in  at  actual  work.  “High  Standard”  is  so  perfectly  mixed  that  it 
will  surprise  you  with  its  great  covering  capacity  and  hiding 
power.  You  can  work  fast  with  “High  Standard”  and  still  do 
good  work.  A “High  Standard”  job  stays  good  looking  through 
years  of  sunshine  and  rain,  frost  and  wind. 

Write  for  Job  Record  Book — watch  your  paint  costs  and  profits 

THE  LOWE  BROTHERS  CO.,  456  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  O. 

Boston  Jersey  City  Chicago  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 

LOWE  BROTHERS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


FRENCH’S 

372 

Finishing 

VARNISH 

High  Quality  Moderate  Cost 

SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  & CO. 

York  Ave.,  4th  & Callowhill  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Established  1 844 
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“CHALCO”  PATENT 

PAINT  & VARNISH  REMOVERS 

Look  for  the  words  “ Patented  July 
1st,  1913.” 


The  above  words  appearing  on  a can  of  paint 
and  varnish  remover  mean  that  the  remover  was 
manufactured  by  us  under  the  “Chaleo” 
patent.  We  guarantee  that  all  our  removers 
are  so  manufactured,  and  do  not  infringe  upon 
any  other  patent.  Our  customers  will  tell  you 
that  our  removers  are  better  than  others. 
They  are  “ different.”  They  are  eleven  years 
ahead  of  the  “ Trust.”  Be  up-to-date.  Use 
Chaleo,  Dudu,  All  Off  or  Klean  Up  Paint 
and  Varnish  Removers.  These  are  all  manu- 
factured by  us  under  the  “Chaleo”  patent  of 
July  1st,  1913. 

The  H.  B.  Chalmers  Co. 

Babylon  New  York 


GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations.  140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 


Price  $3.00  Postpaid 


Trade  supplied  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City 


PROF.  LADD  IS  NOW  COLLEGE  PRESI- 
DENT. 

PROFESSOR  E.  F.  LADD  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  at  Fargo 
to  succeed  J.  H.  Worst,  deposed.  Prof.  Ladd  is  to 
remain  as  Commissioner  of  the  Food  Department  of  the 
State,  an  office  in  whose  management  he  has  become  well 
known  throughout  the  United  States. 

Connected  for  twenty-five  years  and  more  with  the  col- 
lege, Prof.  Ladd  was  selected  by  the  Board  of  Regents  as 
the  person  who,  as  head  of  the  institution,  could  work 
out  a solution  of  the  situation  which  has  caused  a 
wrangle  for  two  years  over  administrative  authority. 

Prof.  Ladd  was  reared  on  a Maine  farm.  He  studied 
agricultural  chemistry  at  the  Maine  Agricultural  College, 
then  went  to  the  New  York  Experiment  Station  as  assist- 
ant to  Chief  Chemist  Babcock.  When  Dr.  Babcock  went 
to  Wisconsin,  Prof.  Ladd  became  chief  chemist.  Three 
years  later,  in  1890,  he  went  to  North  Dakota  to  help 
found  the  State  agricultural  school  and  experiment  sta- 
tion. The  State  had  been  admitted  in  the  Union  only  a 
few  months  before. 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

PAINT  AND  COLOUR  MIXING; a practical  Handbook 
for  Painters,  Decorators,  Paint  Manufacturers,  Artists 
aud  All  Who  Have  to  Mix  Colours;  by  Arthur  Seymour 
Jennings;  fifth  edition;  244  pages,  cloth  bound,  five  by 
eight  and  a half  inches;  seventeen  colored  plates  and  nu- 
merous illustrations  in  the  text;  London,  E.  & F.  Spon, 
Ltd.  For  sale  by  The  Painters  Magazine  on  receipt  of 
price — $3. 

This  book  has  been  very  much  enlarged  since  the  last 
edition,  over  a hundred  pages  having  been  added,  and 
many  new  subjects  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  title 
of  the  book  having  been  included.  One  added  feature  is 
a review  of  paint  mixing  machinery  from  the  manufac- 
eurer’s  standpoint.  The  book  starts  off  with  an  intro- 
ductory chapter  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
position of  paint  and  a review  of  the  principal  pigments 
and  vehicles  employed  in  paint  making.  Then  comes  the 
question  of  the  proper  method  of  paint  mixing  in  the 
paint  shop  and  the  economy  of  using  machinery  of  a 
simple  type  for  mixing  the  quantity  of  paints  required 
for  ordinary  jobs.  A whole  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
straining  of  paint;  common  faults  are  pointed  out  and 
labor  saving  methods  that  give  better  results  are  sug- 
gested. Chapter  III.  treats  of  colors  or  stainers,  and  the 
variations  in  the  names  given  to  the  same  color  by  dif- 
ferent manufacturers,  with  the  consequent  confusion  re- 
sulting. Six  different  men,  for  example,  would  each  have 
a different  idea  of  what  was  meant  by  a color  described 
as  sea  green  or  apple  green,  there  being  no  well  recog- 
nized standard.  Hue,  tint  and  shade  are  explained,  terms 
that  are  very  apt  to  be  confused  in  meaning.  Chapter 
IV.  is  devoted  to  color  nomenclature  and  what  has  been 
accomplished  toward  standardizing  it.  After  a chapter 
describing  the  method  employed  in  matching  and  mixing 
colors,  come  a number  of  chapters  devoted  to  practical 
color  mixing,  giving  the  pigment  colors,  and  in  most 
cases  the  proportions  needed  to  obtain  a color  described 
by  a given  name.  After  this  come  descriptions  of  the 
methods  for  mixing  ground  coats  and  flattings,  for  mak- 
ing putty  and  the  like.  Then  the  author  considers  colors 
made  with  black  japan,  the  use  of  glazing  colors,  grain- 
ing and  marbling  grounds  and  colors,  and  next  takes  up 
the  manufacture  of  mixed  paints,  considering  it  somewhat 
briefly,  but  at  the  same  time  practically.  Next  come 
water  paints,  kalsomines  and  distempers,  artists’  water 
colors  and  how  to  mix  them  and  finally  testing  colors, 
notes  on  color  harmony,  the  proportion  of  materials  and 
a few  general  notes.  The  work  is  illustrated  with  strips 
of  the  colors  referred  to.  made  up  in  the  manner  usually 
employed  by  paint  manufacturers  in  getting  up  their  color 
cards  and  this  gives  it  a practical  value  that  could  not 
be  obtained  by  any  printing  process,  for  no  matter  how 
well  printing  may  be  done,  the  effect  is  quite  different 
from  the  actual  oil  or  water  colors.  The  book  is  one  that 
is  well  worth  the  price  and  should  be  in  every  paint  shop 
or  factory. 


Credit  grantors  have  many  provoking  and  aggravating 
experiences.  However,  discipline  of  oneself  is  highly  nec- 
essary, so  that  one  customer  should  not  have  visited  upon 
him  the  sins  of  another. 

(Continued  on  page  42.) 
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THE  PAINTER’S  FRIEND 


One  gallon  of  Naptha  or  other  Cleaning  Liquid  will  clean 
hundreds  of  brushes  irrespective  of  the  color  of  the  Paint,  if 
the  LILLY  BRUSH  CLEANER  is  used.  A big  economy 
in  the  Paint  Shop.  The  Brush  Cleaner,  $1.25.  Cleaning 
Liquid  for  Soft  Paint,  $1.25  per  gallon.  Solvent  Liquid  for 
Hard  Paint,  $2.25  per  gallon.  Charges  prepaid.  A Lilly 
Brush  Cleaner  free  with  an  order  for  12  gallons  of  Lilly 
Varnish.  Send  for  Catalog. 

I If  I V VADNICU  rn  70  So.  California  Street 

L1IL1L.I  Y rtlimon  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

MACNICHOL’S 
CONCRETE  PAINT 

for  Concrete,  Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces, 
Exterior  and  Interior,  especially  Cement 
Floors. 

ffKant=Korod,f  Rust-Inhibitive  Paint 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron 
and  steel  and  metals  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish 

of  free  and  easy-working  properties,  excellent  body 
and  soft  effect.  These  are  but  few  of  the  specialties 
offered  along  with  a general  line  of  Building  Paints, 
Colors  in  Oil  and  in  Japan,  Varnishes,  etc.,  by  the 

PYRAMID  PAINT  CO. 

131  North  22d  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  our  latest  booklets  on  information  and  suggestions,  also  for 
sample  cards  and  quotations. 


Make  More  Customers 

and  Good  Profits 
By  Recommending 

CALCIMINE 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  flat  paints 
and  wallpapers  this  year,  watercolor 
decoration  should  be  more  popular 
than  ever. 

Every  painter  ought  to  recommend 
calcimine  for  at  least  the  ceilings  and 
upper  parts  of  walls. 

High  grade  calcimine  doesn’t  cost 
much  per  job,  is  easy  to  apply,  dries 
quickly  without  odor,  covers  perfectly 
with  one  coat  and  makes  beautiful 
effects  ; more  artistic  effects  than  any 
other  material. 

The  best  calcimines  are  those  called 

MURALITE 

(Hot  Water) 
and 

CALCITINE 

(Cold  Water) 

These  make  rooms  look  fresh  and 
pretty,  are  reasonably  durable  and  so 
inexpensive  that  customers  may  be 
persuaded  to  redecorate  with  them 
every  year. 

Most  people  like  a change,  like  to 
have  rooms  look  different,  look  more 
attractive  every  year. 

Every  painter  should  encourage  this, 
encourage  redecoration. 

Preach  calcimine,  and  remember 
that  the  best  calcimines,  the  ones  that 
will  give  the  most  satisfaction,  the  ones 
with  which  you  can  make  the  most 
money,  are  those  called  MURALITE 
and  CALCITINE. 

We  are  headquarters  and  quote  low- 
est prices. 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Associate  Members 
Master  Painters’  Association 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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WATER  PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie 


LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 


SPAR  VARNISH 

Use  Everywhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 

Price  $3.00  per  gallon 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 
Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - - NEW  YORK 


BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

Oxolin  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OXOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clairr  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  in  application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


“LEADOIL.” 

A YEAR  ago  “Leadoil”  was  known  only  to  about  one 
hundred  persons  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Some  of  these  few  had  been  testing  it  out, 
minutely  following  up  the  results  for  three  years  previous. 
The  manufacturers  thus  made  sure  of  a successful  ven- 
ture. 

Three  of  the  largest  painting  contractors  were  em- 
ployed to  test  it  out  by  their  own  men  on  various  jobs. 
The  painters  did  not  know  what  they  were  using,  but  all 
claimed  it  was  easy  to  spread  and  apply,  and  that  the 
paint  covered  more  surface  than  they  had  ever  seen  the 
same  quantity  of  paint  cover  heretofore.  They  also  were 
delighted  because  it  worked  so  cool,  and  set  so  slowly, 
giving  plenty  of  time  for  one  man  to  lay  in  a large  sur- 
face. 

“Send  us  five  barrels,”  said  one  of  the  largest  painting 
contractors,  but  he  could  not  obtain  another  gallon  at  that 
time.  There  was  none  for  sale,  for  “Leadoil”  was  merely 
being  tested  out  to  see  if  it  would  work  “just  right.” 

Then  came  the  slow  test  of  time: — “How  would  it 
wear?”  For  two  and  three  years  these  jobs  were  followed 
up.  Also  other  tests  in  the  laboratories  were  followed  up. 
The  surfaces  were  scrubbed,  washed,  ill-used,  looking  for 
trouble. 

And  now  in  one  year  “Leadoil”  is  being  purchased  by 
thousands  of  master  painters  and  owners  of  the  largest 
office  and  other  buildings  in  the  country. 

Every  day  many  acres  of  wall  and  ceiling  surfaces  are 
being  covered  with  a real  washable  flat  oil  paint  made  by 
thinning  100  pounds  of  white  lead  with  three  and  one- 
half  gallons  of  “Leadoil.” 

In  every  prominent  city  in  the  country  there  are  from 
one  to  five  distributors  with  stocks  running  into  from 
200  to  500  gallons  to  carloads. 

So  again  has  carefulness — patience  and  conservatism 
been  successfully  rewarded. 

So  again  has  the  inventor  (whom  the  U.  S.  Patent  Of- 
fice allowed  the  first  patent  on  flat  paint)  gone  still  fur- 
ther, making  it  possible  for  every  painter  to  make  his 
own  flat  oil  paint  everywhere  and  anywhere. 

White  lead  is  the  real  base  of  all  good  paint,  and  "Lead- 
oil”  the  conceded  practical  flatting  liquid. 


Every  store  can  just  about  count  on  reaching  and  cov- 
ering a certain  area  of  trade.  This  trade  must  be  devel- 
oped and  brought  up  to  a high  state  of  cultivation.  This 
can  be  done  first  of  all  by  courteous  and  fair  treatment 
on  the  part  of  the  clerks  in  the  store,  having  the  store  ar- 
ranged in  a clean  and  inviting  manner,  and  by  displaying 
the  goods  to  the  best  advantage.  The  possibilities  for  fu- 
ture growth  do  not  end  here,  however.  The  local  dealer 
should  be,  in  a way,  his  customer's  partner.  Find  out 
what  your  customers  need  and  aim  to  furnish  it  to  them 
at  the  best  possible  price.  Many  times  you  can  save  your 
customers  money  and  at  the  same  time  give  them  as  good 
or  better  an  article  than  they  originally  called  for. 


There  are  two  ways  of  putting  individuality — person- 
ality, “punch”  (as  it  is  called) — into  a retailer's  circular. 
One  is  to  acquire  the  knack  of  making  the  shop’s  indi- 
viduality “carry”  through  the  wording  and  production. 
The  other  is  to  employ  a professional  writer  of  commer- 
cial printed  matter,  and  use  his  services  properly.  The 
right  way  to  do  this  is  to  let  the  man  who  is  to  write  ac- 
quire a close  understanding  of  the  shop’s  particular  prob- 
lems of  character,  locality,  competition,  class,  and  so  on, 
and  leave  it  to  his  practiced  craftsmanship  to  do  a piece 
of  work  which  will  be  something  out  of  the  rut. 

A circular  is  likely  to  be  efficient  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  individuality  of  its  writing  and  production. 


Crowding  of  windows  should  always  be  avoided.  In 
many  lines  of  business  a better  display,  that  is,  one  more 
likely  to  gain  the  attention,  is  secured  with  a few — some- 
times with  even  one  article — than  by  conflicting  a mass  of 
goods  without  the  slightest  relation  to  each  other.  With 
such  a mixed  display  no  one  article  can  stand  out  pre- 
dominantly, but  each  detracts  from  the  other,  leaving  the 
window  as  a whole  ineffective  and  worse  than  useless. 


The  aggregate  of  mail-order  business  at  its  highest  es- 
timate, though  impressive  in  actual  figures,  is  still  but  a 
comparatively  small  percentage  of  the  total  retail  busi- 
ness of  the  country. 

(Continued  on  page  44.) 
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5 0 0 

Inquiries 

came  in  reply  to  a single 
full  page  advertisement  in 
the  March  issue  of  The 
Painters  Magazine,  giving  a 
straightforward  statement 
about  a New  Material. 

This  shows  that  the  advertising 

pages  of 

The  Painters  Magazine 

are  read  by  the  wide-awake 
painters,  and  that  advertising 
in  The  Painters  Magazine 

RAYS 
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Are  You  Showing 

Standard 

Papers? 

Air  Brush  Borders 
Engraved  Tiles 

Adirondack  Blends 
Scotch  Oatmeals 
30-Inch  Blends 
“Decotas” 


A postal  card  will  bring  samples  to  any 
regular  dealer  and  our  salesmen 
will  be  pleased  to  call. 


STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Hundson  Falls,  Schuylerville,  Saratoga 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

Lincrusta 

Relief 

The  Permanent  Wall  Covering 


STANDARD  VARNISH  WORKS  CHANGE 
OFFICERS. 

OSCAR  ROSENBERG  lias  retired  from  the  presidency 
of  the  Standard  Varnish  Works,  a course  he  has 
contemplated  for  some  time,  in  order  to  permit  of 
devoting  more  time  to  personal  matters. 

An  advisory  board  has  been  created,  to  whom  all  mat- 
ters of  policy  will  be  referred  before  definite  action  is 
taken.  Oscar  Rosenberg  becomes  chairman,  and  as  such 
will  continue  his  able  supervision  of  the  company’s  affairs. 
Associated  with  him  on  this  board  are  Herman  Rosenberg 
and  Max  Wolf. 

Arthur  Davis,  who  has  been  for  years  closely  associated 
with  Oscar  Rosenberg,  succeeds  him  as  president.  Mr. 
Davis  is  a man  of  broad  business  experience  and  will  con- 
tinue the  liberal  and  progressive  policies  of  his  prede- 
cessor. 

The  younger  generation  have  been  advanced  and  elected 
directors  of  the  company.  J.  William  Rosenberg,  son  of 
William  Rosenberg,  becomes  general  manager;  James 
Wolf,  son  of  Max  Wolf,  is  secretary;  Arthur  Rosenberg, 
son  of  Herman  Rosenberg,  becomes  assistant  secretary, 
and  Richard  D.  Rosenberg,  son  of  Oscar  Rosenberg,  be- 
comes manager  at  Chicago. 


Taking  for  granted  the  enmity  or  dishonesty  of  a com- 
petitor is  no  more  foolish  than  taking  for  granted  the  gul- 
libility of  the  public.  There  are  things  which  it  pleases 
the  people  to  discover  for  themselves  and  the  relative 
merits  of  two  competing  stores  is  one  of  them.  If  Smith 
advertises  good  goods,  the  onus  of  informing  the  public 
that  Jones’  are  inferior,  even  though  they  be,  does  not  rest 
with  him.  This  may  be  “competition,”  but  it  is  a variety 
to  be  abhorred.  True  competition  consists  in  keeping  a 
stock  of  the  best  goods;  the  choicest,  most  desirable  and 
most  catching  assortments;  building  up  and  sustaining  a 
large  patronage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  selling  at  prices 
that  leave  a legitimate  margin  for  profit.  The  object  of 
the  upright  merchant  should  be  to  increase  his  own  trade 
by  increasing  the  trade  of  the  town  through  friendly  co- 
operation with  his  brother  merchants,  not  by  sapping,  in 
an  underhand  way,  the  built-up  trade  of  a competitor. 


Those  who  practice  underhand  methods  sadly  misinter- 
pret the  meaning  of  true  competition.  Cutting  prices  to 
a ruinous  minimum  to  undersell  a neighboring  competitor, 
slandering  his  personal  character  or  deprecating  the 
value  of  his  goods,  either  orally  or  in  the  public  prints,  is 
not  by  any  means  the  competition  that  is  defined  as  “the 
life  of  trade.”  These  methods  are  but  echoes  of  a bygone 
age,  serve  no  good  purpose  even  temporarily,  and  should 
be  at  once  eliminated  from  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
dealer  who  is  desirous  to  make  the  most  of  the  present 
and  prospective  profit-laden  opportunities.  Personal  vin- 
dictiveness, founded  as  it  must  be  on  narrow-mindedness, 
a sordid  nature  or  mere  trade  jealousy,  reveals  humanity 
in  a very  unfavorable  light,  and  were  much  better  con- 
cealed than  hummed  into  the  ear  of  every  customer  or 
displayed  in  cold  type  in  the  public  prints. 


In  seeking  out  the  habitats  of  pencil  users,  a pencil 
missionary,  since  turned  professional,  happened  one  day 
into  a Boston  office  of  foreign  missions.  He  was  perhaps 
inquisitive  of  the  work  that  other  missionaries  were  do- 
ing. “Do  you  have,”  he  inquired,  “much  of  a demand  for 
pencils  from  your  representatives  in  foreign  countries, 
and  if  so,  can  I not  induce  you  to  supply  Dixon’s?”  “No 
need  of  that,”  grinned  the  office  superintendent,  “here’s 
a requisition  from  Central  East  Africa,  600  miles  in  the 
interior.  It  is  for  one  No.  6 H.  Dixon’s  Eldorado  Draw- 
ing Pencil.” — Graphite. 


The  jobber,  in  virtue  of  his  intermediary  capacity,  man- 
ifestly cannot  be  held  responsible  for  guarantees,  but  he 
owes  it  to  himself  and  the  retailer  that  his  representa- 
tions to  the  latter  should  be  correct,  and  that  he  should 
take  pains  to  assure  himself  that  they  are  so;  and  the 
retailer  should  be  careful  to  accept  only  the  representa- 
tions of  such  jobbers  as  he  knows  can  be  depended  upon. 
It  is  a question  of  reliability  all  around. 


Woodrow  Wilson  once  wrote  an  essay  on  the  subject  of 
“When  a Man  Comes  to  Himself,”  and  in  it  is  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  “finding  oneself”  is  wholly  a matter  of  get- 
ting in  tune  with  one’s  possibilities.  He’s  right.  And 
the  rule  applies  to  painters  as  well  as  Presidents. 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

Tour  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  ojjher  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  groond  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  “sJaS"*  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’ s Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conservo  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Saints,  Montecito,  Cal. 

A.  B.  Benton , Architect , Los  Angeles 


UNION  FILM  OIL 


THE 

ONLY  PERFECT 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 

LINSEED  OIL 


Looks  Like  Linseed,  Used  Like  Linseed,  Works  Like  Linseed,  Wears  Like  Linseed 


It  Costs  Much  Less 

Send  today  for  samples  and  prices. 

Union  Film  Oil  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Time  and  Made  a Good  Record 


UNION  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Park  Row  Building,  New  York 

4345  Southwestern  Blvd.,  Chicago 


“Reach”  Painters  Drop  Cloths 


PAINT 

WATER 


PROOFED 


S&Efci  STITCHED 


More  “REACH”  Cloths  used  than  all  other  brands  combined— WHY?  Because — they  are  far  better  and  cheaper  than  you  yourself  can  make. 
Order  some  now— keep  a supply  on  hand.  You  NEED  Drop  Clotlis. 

SIZES  AND  PRICES 

9 x 9 ft.  - - $1.00  12x12  ft.  - $1.75  15  x 15  ft.  - $2.75  18x'8ft.  - $4.00 

9x12  ft.  - - 1.35  12x15  ft.  - 2.25  15x18  ft.  - 3.35  18x21  ft.  - 4.65 

9x15  ft.  - - 1.70  12  x18  ft.  - 2.70  15x21  ft.  - 3.90  18x24  ft.  - 5.25 

9x18  ft.  - - 2.00  12x21  ft.  - 3.15  15x24  ft.  - 4.50  18  x30  ft.  - 6.50 

Ox  21  ft.  - - 2.35  12x24  ft.  - 3.6<»  15x30  ft.  - 5.40  Size 

9x24  ft.  - - 2.70  12x30  ft.  - 4.50  Size Size 


Send  the  amount  with  your  order  and  REACH  will  j»repay  express  eliarges  direct  to  your  door — east  of  the  Mississippi. 
CHEESE  CEOTH  mill  remnants  for  straining  paint  sold  by  the  pound,  put  up  in  bales  of  fifty  pounds.  Write  for  samples. 

A.  L.  REACH  TEXTILE  COMPANY,  138  Pearl  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


“Something  New  Under  the  Sun” 

BASIC  WHITE  REAtDJEFOR 

The  Whitest,  Densest,  Smoothest,  Most  Opaque  White  you  ever  saw. 

tV rite  us  for  sample. 

Rinald  Bros.  station  s.  Philadelphia 
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ADAMS  & 

MANUFACTURER S OF 


VARNISHES 
PAINTS 
STAINS 
EN AM  ELS 
fete.  Etc. 

716-727 


ELTING  CO. 

Prepare  for  a big 
spring  season. 
Stock  the  goods 
that  will  move 
with  the  least 
effort. 

Ask  for  our  new  selling 


Washington  Boulevards  CHICAGO 

TORONTO  NEW  YORK 


helps. 

Nets}  Catalogue  Nots}  Ready 


HARD  ENAMEL 


HARD  AND  DURABLE 


Can  be  rubbed  and  polished  like  a 
high-grade  rubbing  varnish. 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia 


ENAMELS : FLAT  FINISHES 


EGAN  - RONAN  - HAUSMAN -COMPANY,  Inc. 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


Both  of  these  talks  were  deeply  interesting,  and  a rous- 
ing vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  both  gentlemen. 

Joe  Henniges  reported  for  the  Traffic  Committee  on  the 
work  done  at  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Classification 
Committee,  where  he  represented  the  club.  It  was  pleas- 
ing to  learn  that  at  least  95  per  cent,  of  the  wishes  of  the 
paint  trade  were  complied  with  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Classification  Committee.  Mr.  Henniges  was  also  given  a 
vote  of  thanks,  along  with  rousing  applause  for  his  re- 
port. 

Allen  W.  Clark  talked  concerning  a Southern  trip  which 
he  made  in  company  with  a number  of  railroad  officials 
and  others,  and  reported  the  gratifying  news  that  Presi- 
dent B.  F.  Bush,  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Lines,  had  ac- 
cepted a place  on  the  National  Advisory  Board  of  the 
“Clean-up  and  Paint-up”  campaign,  and  Mr.  Clark  out- 
lined the  great  value  of  support  of  this  kind. 

The  members  then  discussed  Mr.  Lambert’s  talk  on 
“Preparedness,”  especially  in  the  Aviation  Corps,  and  a 
motion  was  offered  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Buddecke,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Warner,  to  the  effect  that  the  president  appoint  a 
committee  to  draft  resolutions  to  be  sent  to  the  Congress- 
men representing  Missouri.  Mr.  Moore  appointed  this 
committee  at  once,  naming  Mr.  Lambert  as  chairman, 
with  Mr.  Gregg  and  Mr.  Brouster  as  associates. 

It  was  ordered  that  these  resolutions  be  prepared,  and 
that  the  secretary  forward  same  to  the  Congressmen. 


MEETING  RISING  PRICES  WITH 
KYANIZE. 

THE  continuous  advance  in  the  price  of  raw  materials 
has  given  the  painter  much  food  for  thought.  Esti- 
mates for  jobs  of  any  kind  must  necessarily  be 
larger  without  increasing  the  profit  to  the  painter.  The 
careful  consideration  of  materials  will  in  a measure  an- 
swer the  problems  of  high  price.  Prices  are  fluctuating 
and  the  painter  may  give  an  estimate  on  a job  today  based 
on  figures  for  material  that  he  cannot  obtain  from  his 
jobber  tomorrow.  Quality  material  is  cheapest  always. 
For  instance,  the  large  and  continuous  increase  in  sales 

(Continued  on  page  40.) 
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Open  it  up  and  you’re 
ready  to  go  to  work 

If  you  painters  who  have  never  given  ready-mixed  paints  a fair  trial,  would  use 
Lowe  Brothers  “High  Standard”  Liquid  Paint  for  just  one  month — and  com- 
pare cost  of  materials,  time  records  and  job  profits,  you’d  never  go  back  to 

the  old  method  of  mixing  your  own  paints.  You  would  find 
there  is  actually  more  money  for  you  in  painting  with 


High  Standard 

liquid  paint 


It  is  mixed  by  wonderful  machines  which  have  you  and  me, 
with  our  paddles,  entirely  outclassed  for  thoroughness,  and  it  is 
always  the  same.  Time  put  in  mixing  paint  might  better  be  put 
in  at  actual  work.  “High  Standard”  is  so  perfectly  mixed  that  it 
will  surprise  you  with  its  great  covering  capacity  and  hiding 
power.  You  can  work  fast  with  “High  Standard”  and  still  do 
good  work.  A “High  Standard”  job  stays  good  looking  through 
years  of  sunshine  and  rain,  frost  and  wind. 

Write  for  Job  Record  Book — watch  your  paint  costs  and  profits 

THE  LOWE  BROTHERS  CO.,  456  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  O. 

Boston  Jersey  City  Chicago  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
LOWE  BROTHERS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


FRENCH’S 


Finishing 

VARNISH 

High  Quality  Moderate  Cost 

SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  & CO. 

York  Ave.,  4th  & Callowhill  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


Established  1 84-4 
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“CHALCO”  PATENT 

PAINT  & VARNISH  REMOVERS 


Look  for  the  words  “Patented  July 
1st,  1913.” 


The  above  words  appearing  on  a can  of  paint 
and  varnish  remover  mean  that  the  remover  was 
manufactured  by  us  under  the  “Chaleo” 
patent.  We  guarantee  that  all  our  removers 
are  so  manufactured,  and  do  not  infringe  upon 
any  other  patent.  Our  customers  will  tell  you 
that  our  removers  are  better  than  others. 
They  are  “ different.”  They  are  eleven  years 
ahead  of  the  “Trust.”  Be  up-to-date.  Use 
Chaleo,  Dudu,  All  Off  or  Klean  Up  Paint 
and  Varnish  Removers.  These  are  all  manu- 
factured by  us  under  the  “ Chaleo  ” patent  of 
July  1st,  1913. 

The  H.  B.  Chalmers  Co. 

Babylon  New  York 


GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations.  140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 


Price  $3.00  Postpaid 


Trade  supplied  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City 


of  Kyanize  White  Enamel  to  painters  and  decorators  has 
been  largely  due  to  its  covering  capacity— which  is  a test 
of  quality  that  eliminates  brush  mark  or  laps  on  any  kind 
of  a job.  Quality  goods,  and  covering  capacity,  protect 
the  painter  and  decorator  from  being  caught  on  the  wrong 
side  of  a raw  material  market  that  is  steadily  rising  in 
its  price  quotations. 


NEW  FIRMS,  BUSINESS  CHANGES,  ETC. 

William  Palmer  has  purchased  the  paint  and  wall  paper 
business  of  P.  M.  Kaisinger  at  Sterling,  111. 

After  having  been  out  of  business  for  six  years,  the 
Kennard  Glass  and  Paint  Company  has  resumed  again  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  at  1415-1417  Dodge  street.  F.  B.  Kennard  is 
president  and  his  son,  Lee  Kennard,  vice-president  and 
manager.  The  stock  is  valued  at  $50,000  to  start  with. 

Lazier  Brothers,  painters  and  decorators,  have  leased  a 
residence  on  Jefferson  avenue,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  and 
have  remodeled  it  to  accommodate  their  painting  and  wall 
paper  business. 

The  Michigan  Japaning  and  Auto  Painting  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  capital  stock  of 
$3,000. 

Keil  & Wangbichler  Glass  Company  is  a new  Detroit, 
Mich.,  corporation  with  $2,000  capital. 

J.  J.  Sullivan  has  opened  a wall  paper  and  newsdealer 
store  on  Broadway,  Albert  Lea,  Minn. 

Frank  Anderson  and  Louis  Eckert  have  opened  a paint 
and  wall  paper  store  at  311  Main  street,  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
under  the  firm  name  of  Anderson  & Eckert.  In  addition 
to  house  painting  and  decorating,  they  also  carry  on  an 
automobile  painting  business. 

H.  A.  Stanton,  who  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been 
connected  with  the  wall  paper  department  of  the  Fair 
Store  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  has  purchased  the  stock  and 
good  Will  of  that  store  and  formed  a partnership  with  his 
brother  to  carry  on  a painting  and  decorating  business  at 
22  Court  street,  where  they  will  carry  a full  line  of  paints 
and  wall  papers. 

A.  H.  Jacobs  & Co.,  who  formerly  owned  and  operated 
the  wall  paper  department  in  A.  D.  Matthews  & Co.,  Inc., 
have  opened  a store  at  350  Livingston  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  A complete  stock  of  wall  paper  will  he  carried. 

The  Cleveland  Varnish  Company  of  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $615,000. 

W.  Kerr  has  opened  a wall  paper  store  at  288  West  Mar- 
ket street,  York,  Pa. 

C.  B.  Courtney  and  William  Peebles  have  started  in  the 
painting  and  wall  paper  business  at  Waverly,  111.,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Courtney  & Peebles. 

N.  C.  Paulos  Book  and  Stationery  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Aurora,  111.,  with  capital  of  $15,000,  to  deal 
in  wall  paper,  paints  and  varnishes.  N.  C.  Paulos,  Mary 
E.  Paulos,  E.  L.  Lyon,  W.  M.  Mercer  and  H.  M.  Lies. 

The  Union  5 and  10  Cent  Wall  Paper  Company  has 
opened  a branch  store  at  93  Crown  street,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

The  F.  P.  Collins  Paint  Company  has  been  incorporated 
by  Frank  P.,  William  E.  and  John  E.  Collins,  all  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  The  capital  is  $60,000,  and  the  concern 
will  carry  on  a general  business  in  paints,  oils,  varnishes 
and  painters’  supplies,  in  that  city. 

The  J.  Raymond  Paint  Company  have  leased  the  prem- 
ises, 427  Gravier  street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Crescent  Color  and  Chemical  Works  of  New  York  city 
has  been  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
pulp,  colors,  aniline  dyes,  paints,  etc.,  for  use  on  wall 
paper,  textiles,  etc.;  capital,  $100,000.  Alexander  Alexander, 
Jerome  Alexander  and  Walter  Alexander. 

The  Black  Eagle  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  manufacture,  sell  and 
deal  in  paints,  oil,  lubricants,  etc.  The  capital  stock  is 
$4,000,  and  A.  A.  Carlin  is  president;  Byron  Trammell, 
vice-president,  and  R.  J.  McGavock,  secretary, treasurer. 

The  Dillman  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Wall  Paper  Store  has 
opened  a branch  at  175  Main  street,  Worcester,  Mass., 
which  will  be  conducted  under  the  personal  management 
of  O.  D.  Dillman. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Varnish  Company  with  factory  on 
Godfrey  avenue,  Southwest,  at  the  Pere  Marquette  cross- 
ing, Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  a new  corner  which  will 
make  a special  drive  to  get  the  business  of  the  furniture 

(Continued  on  page  42.) 
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TRY  RIPOLIN 


VOU  don’t  have  to  take  our 
* word  for  it.  It  will  prove  its 
own  case  if  given  a chance. 

A single  trial  will  quickly  con- 
vince you  that  it  pays  to  use 
Ripolin  White  Enamel. 

It  pays  because  it  goes  farther. 


It  pays  because  your  painters 
will  do  the  job  quicker. 

It  pays  because  the  finished  job 
will  look  better,  wear  better,  and 
please  better  than  any  other. 

And  pleased  customers  mean 
more  business. 


Distributors  for  North  America 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TO  DEPT.  P FOR  OUR  BOOK  OF  PAINT  FACTS 


“THE  WONDER-MIST  WAY” 


Cleans  a^d  Polishes  All  Finished  Surfaces 

FOR  FURNITURE,  FLOORS,  WOODWORK,  MARBLE,  LINOLEUM 

Apply  with  the  Sprayer — wipe  dry  with  cheesecloth — that’s  all.  Saves  time,  labor  and 
expense.  WONDER-MIST  contains  no  acids,  gums,  or  wax. 
deposit  to  collect  dust.  No  hard  rubbing — takes 
but  a moment.  Keeps  your  home  looking  like 
new.  Thousands  of  dealers  are  reporting  large  sales. 


Will  not  leave  a wax 


Gallon  with  Sprayer  . $3.00 
Half  Gal.  “ “ . . 2.00 

Quart  “ “ . 1.25 

Pints 50 


‘THE  WONDER-MIST  WAY 


Don’t  be  deceived  by  the 
many  mist  adaptations  — 
“WONDER-MIST”  is  the 
originator.  Has  been  on 
market  for  over  two  years. 
It  was  the  first  preparation 
of  its  kind  to  be  used  on 
automobiles  and  is  backed 
by  substantial  New  England 
business  men. 

We  solicit  correspondence  from  all 
dealers  as  to  onr  integrity  and  ability  to  fulfill  all  contracts  made  by  us. 


Sold  on 
Money-Back 
Guarantee 
Ask  Your 
Dealer 


WONDER -MIST 

FOR  THE  AUTOMOBILE 

Removes  mud,  dust,  dirt,  grease  and 
road-oil  without  use  of  water  and  at 
less  cost. 


Prevents  checking  and  cracking  of  the 
varnish,  rain  and  mud  spots  disappear. 

Keep  your  car  like  new.  Preserve 
the  finish  by  using  WONDER-MIST, 
the  sensation  of  the  motoring  world. 


THE  WONDER-MIST  CO. 


14  Federal  Street 
1 62  No.  Dearborn  Street 
1 TS9  Broadway 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 
NEW  YORK 
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WATER  PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 


LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 


SPAR  VARNISH 

Use  Everywhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 

Price  $3.00  per  gallon 


LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 
Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  . . NEW  YORK 


BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

Oxolin  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OXOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  in  application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


manufacturers  in  that  city.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
$500,000  worth  of  varnish  is  used  by  these  furniture  fac- 
tories every  year. 

The  F.  & N.  Sign  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a capitalization  of  $3,000  by  H.  T.  Cur- 
rier and  others. 

L.  W.  Dodge  and  William  E.  Head  have  purchased  the 
stock  of  the  Monarch  wall  paper  store  on  Bleecker  street, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  will  conduct  a first-class  wall  paper  and 
paint  store. 

J.  O.  Nusbaum  and  M.  L.  Edelman  have  rented  the  store 
at  337-339  Columbia  street,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  are  conduct- 
ing a 5 cent  and  10  cent  wall  paper  store. 

The  T.  J.  Nelson  Company,  which  has  conducted  a paint- 
ing and  wall  paper  store  in  Brewer,  Me.,  for  some  years, 
since  succeeding  to  the  business  of  the  W.  H.  Dunbar  Com- 
pany, has  branched  out  and-  opened  a second  store  along 
similar  lines  in  Bangor,  Me.,  Saturday,  February  12. 

United  Painting  and  Decorating  Company,  Inc.,  to  deal 
in  paints,  varnishes;  $5,000.  R.  Cohen,  L.  Oslon,  J.  Swero- 
loff,  676  Franklin  avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

P.  R.  Shemberger  has  opened  a wall  paper  store  at  113 
East  First  street,  South  Bend.,  Ind.,  and  will  also  handle 
window  shades,  moldings,  etc. 

John  Ulmer,  for  years  a traveling  salesman  for  Eastern 
paint  houses,  has  located  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  and  engaged  in 
business.  Mr.  Ulmer  has  formed  a partnership  with  C. 
L.  Pringle,  a well-known  painting  contractor,  and  has 
opened  a paint  store  at  830  East  Douglas  avenue. 

The  firm  of  D.  Donovan  & Son,  painters,  has  moved 
from  Essex  street  to  the  old  Press  Building  in  the  rear  of 
the  Draper  block  on  Main  street,  Lawrence,  Mass.  The 
old  stand  had  been  a paint  shop  for  over  fifty  years,  hav- 
ing been  conducted  by  E.  H.  Barnard  until  his  death  in 
1893,  when  D.  Donovan  & Son  succeeded.  Since  Mr.  Don- 
ovan’s death  his  son  Charles  has  been  head  of  the  firm. 

Max  Brand  has  been  incorporated  at  New  York  city  to 
sell  paints,  varnishes  and  wall  paper,  contracting  to  paint 
buildings,  etc;  $1,000.  Max  Brand,  Hyman  Brand,  David 
Brand. 

The  F.  J.  Austin  Wall  Paper  and  Decorating  Company 
has  been  incorporated  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  $2,000  cap- 
ital. 

The  Marietta  Paint  and  Color  Company  recently  moved 
into  a new  steel  and  concrete  building  in  East  Chestnut, 
near  Third  street,  Columbus,  Ohio,  constructed  by  the 
company  at  a cost  of  $23,000  and  intended  to  house  stock 
valued  at  $75,000.  The  paint  company  has  been  located 
near  the  new  structure,  but  not  fireproof.  The  change 
brought  a reduction  from  $2.80  per  $1,000  to  15  cents  per 
$1,000  on  insurance  carried,  according  to  paint  company 
officials.  The  Columbus  branch  is  one  of  six  branches  of 
the  company  which  has  headquarters  at  Marietta,  Ohio. 

C.  F.  Kunath  Sons  have  moved  their  paint  and  wall 
paper  business  to  a store  on  North  Maple  street,  Creston, 
Iowa,  which  they  bought  about  a year  ago,  but  only  re- 
cently decided  to  occupy  for  their  own  business. 

O.  W.  Nail  has  opened  a wall  paper,  picture  framing 
and  art  goods  store  on  North  Harrison  street,  Shelbyville, 
Ind. 

E.  G.  Freisleben,  who  conducted  an  automobile  paint 
shop  on  North  Jefferson  street  for  some  time,  has  moved 
the  establishment  to  317  North  Monroe  avenue,  North 
Bay,  Wis. 

Ernest  Heflin  has  opened  a paint  and  wall  paper  store 
at  the  corner  of  Thirteenth  and  Lincoln  streets,  Clarinda, 
Iowa. 

The  Star  Five  and  Ten  Cent  Wall  Paper  Syndicate  has 
opened  a store  at  113-115  Railroad  avenue,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Henry  L.  Taylor,  proprietor  of  the  wall  paper  store  at 
315  East  Water  street,  one  of  the  oldest  merchants  in  the 
Water  street  district,  will  move  from  his  present  location 
the  first  of  April  to  127  North  Main  street,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Taylor  has  been  in  the  wall  paper  business  since  1886, 
and  a merchant  in  the  block  between  Baldwin  and  Lake 
streets  ever  since  1871.  The  firm  of  Taylor  & Wade  was 
started  at  313  East  Water  street  and  later  moved  to  the 
present  location  in  1900.  Mr.  Wade  died  in  1907,  leaving 
Mr.  Taylor  alone  in  the  business.  Since  then  the  busi- 
ness has  been  increasing  until  he  felt  it  imperative  to  seek 
new  quarters. 

William  H.  Nevins,  Inc.,  is  a new  corporation  located  at 
22  main  street,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  which  does  a painting, 
(Continued  on  page  44.) 
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The 

Largest 
Best 

Registered 

and 

Most  Comprehensive 
Line  of 

LINCRUSTA 

A great  number  of  new  designs  in  colorings 
that  will  appeal  to  you 

Samples  on  request 


Lincrusta  Works  “Pallas”  Inc. 

121-123  East  24th  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Atlas  Block 

Wabash  Avenue  and  Randolph  St. 
CHICAGO 


Factory : 
Stamford,  Conn. 


409  Denckla  Bldg. 
11th  and  Market  Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Are  You  Showing 

Standard 

Papers? 

Air  Brush  Borders 
Engraved  Tiles 

Adirondack  Blends 
Scotch  Oatmeals 
304nch  Blends 
“Decotas” 


A postal  card  will  bring  samples  to  any 
regular  dealer  and  our  salesmen 
will  be  pleased  to  call. 


STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Hundson  Falls,  Schuylerville,  Saratoga 
DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

Lincrusta 

Relief 

The  Permanent  Wall  Covering 


decorating  and  glazing  business.  The  capital  is  $35,000. 
Directors: — William  Mackay,  Miss  C.  A.  Van  Tassel  and 
H.  W.  Andrews. 

H.  C.  Stephenson,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  has  gone  to  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  to  be  associated  with  H.  D.  De  Merritt,  who  re- 
cently opened  a wall  paper  and  paint  store  at  1 First  ave- 
nue east,  and  will  be  in  charge  of  the  house  painting  de- 
partment. 

W.  C.  Tyrrell,  who  organized  a company  to  manufacture 
paint  at  Beaumont,  Texas,  is  reported  to  have  purchased 
a site  and  arranged  for  the  erection  of  a factory. 

0.  M.  Gwinn,  who  has  conducted  a paint  and  wall  paper 
business  at  Easton,  111.,  for  several  years,  and  G.  H.  Di- 
mond,  who  has  been  in  the  hardware  and  furniture  busi- 
ness, have  formed  a partnership,  and  purchased  property 
on  East  Main  street,  where  they  will  erect  a lumber  shed. 
The  new  firm  will  be  known  as  Dimond,  Gwinn  & Co. 

The  Johnston-Shelton  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has 
recently  opened  a paint  department  in  connection  with 
their  wall  paper  section,  on  the  third  floor  of  their  store, 
under  the  management  of  R.  F.  Stephenson,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  wall  paper  department  for  the  past  two 
years. 

Jones  & Gurley,  Inc.,  Utica,  to  deal  in  paints,  varnishes, 
dyes,  colors,  painters’  supplies,  etc.;  capital,  $35,000.  In- 
corporators:— W.  D.  Jones,  C.  W.  Gurley. 

J.  Saltzman,  Inc.,  for  manufacturing  paints,  brushes  and 
masons’  materials;  $5,000.  Joseph  Saltzman,  Tina  Teplitz, 
George  W.  Whitebread,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  Burton  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  capital,  $6,000;  in- 
corporated to  manufacture  and  deal  in  oils,  paints  and 
wail  papers.  Keeran  L.  Lane,  William  V.  Henderson  and 
Alberta  Mott. 

The  Ferro-Mastic  Paint  Company,  a newly  organized  in- 
stitution, has  leased  the  local  plant  of  the  Lebanon  Var- 
nish Company  and  will  manufacture  paint  in  Ardmore, 
Okla.  Asphalt  taken  from  local  mines  will  be  used  in 
making  the  paint.  A distributing  agency  has  been  es- 
tablished in  Oklahoma  City. 

Harmon  Color  Works,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  in 
New  York  city  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  colors, 
dyes,  dyestuffs,  paints,  fireproofing,  chemicals,  etc.,  Cap- 
ital, $20,000. 

Frank  E.  Ziegler  and  Grant  Baylor,  who  have  each  been 
in  the  painting  and  paperhanging  business  in  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  have  formed  a partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  the 
Bajdor  & Ziegler  Company. 

N.  Trainor  & Son  have  remodeled  the  building  at  715 
East  Adams  street,  Springfield,  111.,  and  will  conduct  a 
paint  and  wall  paper  store  in  connection  with  their  al- 
ready established  contract  painting  business. 

N.  S.  White,  a Clinton,  Iowa,  painter  and  decorator,  has 
opened  a new  shop  at  340  Third  avenue. 

The  Dixie  Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Company  has  been  or- 
ganized at  Lake  Chaxdes,  La.,  and  has  opened  a store  at 
Ryan  and  Division  streets,  under  the  management  of  J. 
W.  Smith. 

The  Chippewa  Plumbing  Company,  Ltd.,  of  S3  West 
Chippewa  street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  incorporated  to 
deal  in  hardware,  paints,  plumbing,  gas  and  electrical 
supplies. 

The  Wall  Covering  and  Decoration  Company  has  been 
incorporated  in  New  York  city  with  a capital  of  $10,000 
for  the  purpose  of  house  furnishing  and  manufacturing 
wall  coverings  and  decorations. 

The  Edwin  H.  Crie  Company  has  purchased  the  wall 
paper,  picture  and  picture  framing  business  conducted  for 
half  a century  by  the  E.  R.  Spear  & Co.  of  Rockland  and 
will  combine  this  business  with  their  own,  which  has  for 
the  past  two  years  been  conducted  at  410  Main  street, 
Rockland,  Me. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  Harrison 
Bros.  & Co.,  Inc.,,  of  Philadelphia,  at  a meeting  held  Feb- 
ruary 9,  the  stockholders  were  asked  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease of  capital  by  the  addition  of  $1,000,000  common 
stock  of  the  company.  The  statement  was  made  that  suf- 
ficient contracts  are  on  hand  to  operate  the  company’s 
present  plants  at  their  capacity  through  1916  and  well  on 
into  1917.  The  present  stockholders  have  the  right  to  sub- 
scribe for  additional  stock  up  to  May  4.  And  remaining 
unsold  on  that  date  will  be  offered  to  the  public. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY  (General  View  looking  North) 


Stone  & Webster  Engineering  Corporation,  Constructing  Engineers  William  Welles  Bosworth,  Architect 

^T'HE  above  is  a photograph  copy  of  the  magnificent  new  home  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Twelve 
buildings  in  all  extending  half  a mile  on  the  Charles  River.  It  took  over 
two  years  and  ten  million  dollars  to  build  them. 

As  we  may  well  allow,  Boston  “Tech.”  is  one  of  America’s  leading 
Engineering  Schools,  henceforth  all  materials  used  in  the  construction  and 
decoration  were  chosen  only  after  exhaustive  tests. 

Is  it  a wonder,  therefore,  that  the  beautiful  rich  flat  washable  effects 
obtained  only  with 

Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 

used  with 


was  finally  selected  ? 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  jobs  (if  not  the  largest)  painted  in  the 
United  States  this  year. 

H.  Newton  Marshall  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  the  contracting 
painters,  spread  35  tons  of  Dutch  Boy  White  Lead  mixed  with  “Leadoil” 
on  the  walls  of  these  buildings. 

“ Leadoil  ” is  being  used  by  every  painter  who  is  interested  in 
doing  the  very  best  and  highest  class  work  at  the  minimum  of  expense. 

“Munns  Wall  Size  ” was  also  used  on  this  job. 

Booklets  and  leaflets  with  full  particulars  on  “Leadoil”  and 
“Munns  Wall  Size  ” will  be  gladly  sent  you  free  on  request. 

Leadoil  Company,  Inc. 

217-219JFulton  Street  • Brooklyn,  N.Y, 
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KUT-KOTE 

Paint  and  Varnish  Remover 


Unsurpassed  in  Quality. 

Sure  in  Results.  A Remover 

of  Unusual  Strength  and  Penetrating 

Power.  Generous  sample  on  request. 

Manufactured  by 

F.  W.  THURSTON  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


KUT-KOTE 

Paint  and  Varnish  Remover 


ATTENTION!  PAINT  GRINDERS! 

The  Higgins  Mill  Picks  and  Hammers 

Sent  on  60  days’ trial.  Warranted 
to  Cut  Better  and  last  three  times 
as  long  as  any  Mill  Pick  now  in  nse. 
Have  your  stone  dresser  give  them 
the  hardest  possible  test  for  60  days. 
If  he  does  not  say  they  are  the  best 
he  ever  saw  or  used,  return  them 
and  I will  cheerfully  Pay  All 
Freight  Charges  to  and  from  your 
plant. 

Send  in  your  old  Mill  Picks.  I 
will  redress  them  and  send  them  to 
you  on  60  days’  trial.  If  the  tem- 
pering and  workmanship  is  not  the  best  that  ever  entered  your  works, 
ao  not  pay  me  one  cent.  You  take  absolutely  no  risk  whatever.  Send 
for  Booklet  and  Price  List. 

JOHN  C.  HIGGINS 

814  W.  Kinzie  Street  Chicago,  III. 


HANDY  PASTE 

THE  MODERN  WAY 

Just  Add  Cold  Water  and  Stir 


Write  for  Working  sample 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

141  Milk  Street  - - BOSTON,  MASS. 

Western  shipments  made  direct  fram  Western  factory. 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  KENYON  PAINT  BILL. 

ON  Tuesday,  April  4,  a hearing  was  held  before  a sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  of 
the  Senate  on  the  Kenyon  paint  bill,  which  seeks 
to  prevent  the  sale  and  transportation  in  interstate  com- 
merce of  adulterated  or  misbranded  paints,  linseed  oil, 
etc. 

The  confusion  about  this  measure  since  it  was  intro- 
duced, the  bill  first  going  to  the  Manufactures’  Committee 
and  then  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  with 
suggestions  of  two  different  sub-committees  to  hold  the 
hearings,  prevented  proper  notice  being  given  of  the  hear- 
ings. The  hearing,  however,  was  called  by  Senator  Reed, 
of  Missouri,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures, 
with  whom  had  been  assigned  Senators  Broussard,  of 
Louisiana,  and  Cummins,  of  Iowa.  This  is  an  entirely 
different  committee  from  that  originally  slated  to  hold  the 
hearing,  of  which  Senator  Pomerene,  of  Ohio,  was  to  he 
the  chairman.  The  result  was  that  only  such  representa- 
tives of  the  paint  industry  as  had  manifested  interest  by 
correspondence  received  notice  of  the  hearing  last  Tues- 
day. 

A number  of  master  painters  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  appeared  at  this  hearing  and  the  only  opposition 
to  the  bill  -was  voiced  in  the  testimony  of  G.  B.  Heckel,  of 
Philadelphia,  secretary  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation. Among  those  who  gave  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
bill  as  it  stands  were  John  Dewar,  of  Pittsburgh;  George 
Butler,  of  Philadelphia;  Charles  Macnichol,  George  E.  Rus- 
sell, W.  T.  Andrews  and  A.  H.  McGhan,  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  representing  the  International  Association  of  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  testimony  of  the  painters  was  along  the  same  line 
as  in  the  past,  viz.,  that  there  is  so  much  adulteration  of 
mixed  paints  that  the  public  is  imposed  upon,  and  that 
standards  should  be  established  for  governing  paints  sold 
in  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  Heckel,  of  Philadelphia,  who  spoke  in  opposition, 
made  the  point  that  the  notice  of  the  hearing  was  too  lim- 
ited, and  was  so  confined  to  the  friends  of  the  bill  that 
another  hearing  should  be  held.  Representatives  of  the 
Paint  Manufacturers’  Association  desire  to  be  heard,  par- 
ticularly in  opposition  to  the  labeling  clause  of  the  bill. 
P.  H.  Walker,  representing  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards,  appeared  at  the  hearing,  spoke  briefly,  defer- 
ring his  testimony  until  the  next  hearing. 

On  Tuesday,  April  11,  the  hearings  were  completed  with 
statements  made  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers,  particu- 
larly against  section  10  of  the  bill  requiring  a formula 
label,  and  the  sub-committee  will  consider  the  points  made 
by  the  master  painters  and  the  paint  manufacturers,  re- 
spectively, and  decide  what  report  shall  be  made  to  the 
full  committee. 

The  second  hearing  was  given  over  particularly  to  the 
paint  manufacturers  and  to  a statement  made  by  Dr. 
Walker,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  Appearing  for  the 
manufacturers  were  George  B.  Heckel,  secretary  of  the 
National  Paint  Manufacturers’  Association;  H.  R.  Gibbs, 
of  the  T.  H.  Nevin  Company,  Pittsburgh:  L.  H.  Fehsenfeld, 
of  Baltimore,  representing  the  H.  B.  Davis  Company;  H. 
S.  Felton,  of  Philadelphia,  representing  Felton,  Sibley  & 
Co.;  F.  N.  Robertson,  of  Philadelphia,  representing  John 
Lucas  & Co.;  E.  D.  Gregory,  of  the  Frazer  Paint  Company. 
Virginia  and  Michigan. 

Statements  by  Secretary  Heckel  and  by  Messrs.  Greg- 
ory, Gibbs  and  Felton  were  made  to  show  that  the  for- 
mula label  section  of  the  bill  would  be  obnoxious  to  small 
manufacturers  of  paints  because  of  the  expense,  annoy- 
ance and  burdensome  feature  of  the  proposition  for  requir- 
ing constant  changes  in  labels  wherever  changes  are  made 
in  formulas  as  to  paints.  These  manufacturers  asserted 
that  if  section  10  of  the  bill  were  stricken  out  they  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  remainder  of  the  measure,  but 
claimed  that  an  adequate  means  for  protecting  consumers 
against  fraudulent  paints  would  be  found  in  the  anti- 
misbranding provision,  and  one  requiring  that  whatever 
shall  be  contained  on  the  labels  of  packages  of  paints 
should  be  a true  statement. 

John  Dewar,  past  president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  that  organization, 
took  part  in  the  discussion  with  interrogations  of  the  paint 
manufacturers  and  showing  from  samples  of  paints  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  and  also  from  findings  made  in 

tContinued  on  page  29.)  . . 
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The  WONDER  paint  ij 


What  is 

a Certified  Painter ? 

Answer:  Any  reliable  painter  who  wants  to  build  bigger  business  by 
means  of  our  direct  assistance  and  the  help  of  our  national  advertising!  Any 
reliable  painter  who  wants  to  save  his  Life  and  Health  and  at  the  same 
time  give  better  painting  satisfaction  than  he  has  ever  been  able  to  give  before 
by  using  the  two  great  lead-free  paints — Zinolin,  for  outside,  and  Keystona,  for 
inside  ! Any  reliable  painter  whose  work  we  can  guarantee  and  who  in 
turn  guarantees  to  us  that  he  will  use  Zinolin  and  Keystona  whenever 
called  for  ! 

ZlNlON 

the  great  “Arnold=ized  ” Zinc  for  Outside  Use 

is  the  Wonder  Paint — “Arnold=ized”  Zinc,  no  lead,  non-poisonous — made 
possible  only  by  the  Arnold  Secret  Process.  No  paste  pigment,  ground-in-oil, 
has  ever  been  produced  to  equal  Zinolin  for  brilliant  whiteness — lasting  lustre 
— non-fading  colors — spreading  capacity — complete  hiding — easy  breaking  up 
— and  profits  to  you.  Requires  two  gallons  of  oil  to  one  of  Zinolin — and  “oil 
is  the  life  of  paint.” 

Be  a Certified 
Painter — NOW 

Write  today  for  the  proposition  that  makes  you  one  of  our  officially 
recognized  Certified  Painters  whereby  you  receive  the  backing  of  this  Com- 
pany to  help  you  make  more  money. 

Keystone  Varnish  Company 

N.  B.  ARNOLD,  President 

206  Keystona  Building  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

P.S. — Try  this!  Put  the  other  fellow’s  flat  paint  on  the  scale  and  Weigh  it 

against  KEYSTOJVA. 
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Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  circulation,  etc., 
required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24th,  1912,  of  The 
Painters  Magazine  and  Paint,  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer,  pub- 
lished monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  April  1st,  1916:— 

State  of  New  York  ) ss. 

County  of  New  York  S 

Befoie  me,  a Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Harry  J.  Schnell,  who,  having- 
been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and'  says  that  he 
is  the  general  manager  of  The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and 
Wall  Paper  Dealer,  and  that  the  following  is  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of  the  ownership, 
management,  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date 
shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  by  the  act  of  August 
24th,  1312,  embodied  in  section  43,  Postal  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions, to  wit: 

That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  man- 
aging editor  and  business  manager  are:  Publisher,  The 

Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street,  New  York;  editor, 
William  O.  Allison,  100  William  street,  New  York;  managing 
editor,  Harry  J.  Schnell,  100  William  street.  New  York;  busi- 
ness manager,  Harry  ,T.  Schnell,  100  William  street,  New  York. 

That  the  owners  are  (give  names  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners  or,  if  a corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  name  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1 per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock),  William  O.  Allison,  100 
William  street,  New  York. 

That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other  security 
holders  owning  or  holding  1 per  cent,  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  securities  are  (if  there 
are  none,  so  state),  not  any. 

That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of 
the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the 
name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  Ts 
acting,  Is  given:  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain 
statement  embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as 
to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders 
and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
iho  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a capa- 
city other  than  that  of  a bona  fide  owner,  and  this  affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said 
stock,  bonds  or  other  securities  tthan  as  stated  by  him. 
(Signed)  Harry  J.  Schnell,  General  Manager.  Sworn  to  anil 
subscribed  before  me  this  23d  day  of  March,  1916.  (Signed) 
.Tno  R.  Johnson,  Notary  Public.  (Mv  commission  expires 
March  30th,  1917.) 


A NEW  BOOK  FOR  THE  DECORATOR 

Stencils  and  Stenciling 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Artistic  and  Decorative 

By  ARTHUR  LOUIS  DUTHIE 


This  new  book,  written  by  one  of  the  best  English 
decorative  designers,  should  be  in  I he  working 
library  of  e, ery  one  who  may  be  ca  led  upon  to 
design  oi  use  stenc’lj. 

Fifty-six  plates,  giving  many  original  and  artistic 
ideas. 

Suggestions  for  novel  effects  that  can  be  obtained 
by  means  of  stenciling. 

Instructions  in  the  art  of  designing  and  stencil 
cutting. 

In  short,  an  invaluable  book  for  the  decorator. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price — $1.25. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

lOO  William  Street  New  York 
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investigations  by  the  State  chemist  of  North  Dakota,  that 
many  very  inferior  grades  of  paint  are  sold  without  the 
public  having  any  protection  from  such  frauds. 

On  behalf  of  the  paint  manufacturers,  the  point  was  ex- 
pressly made  that  given  the  same  character  of  ingredients 
different  grades  of  paints  would  be  made  by  different 
mixers,  and  that  a formula  label  simply  stating  what 
the  contents  of  the  package  were  would  not  be  any 
guarantee  of  the  purity  of  the  articles  contained  in  the 
paint  compound. 

The  question  was  propounded  direct  by  Chairman  Reed 
to  Dr.  Walker,  representing  the  Bureau  of  Standards, 
whether  in  his  opinion  the  formula  label  would  help  the 
situation,  and  he  was  inclined  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this 
plan.  He  believed  that  the  standards  as  to  oils  and  other 
paint  ingredients  should  be  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, and  that  sufficient  leeway  should  be  given  the  bureau 
in  making  these  standards  to  provide  for  new  discoveries 
and  changes  in  the  results  through  chemical  experiments. 
He  called  attention  to  changes  that  have  been  forced  in 
regard  to  the  tests  of  linseed  oil  during  the  past  few  years 
as  a result  of  changed  conditions  of  the  linseed  crop  hav- 
ing actually  modified  the  characteristics  of  linseed  oil. 
Dr.  Walker  expressed  the  opinion  that  proper  standards 
as  to  paint  ingredients  and  the  requirement  against  mis- 
branding and  adulteration  would  meet  the  situation  bet- 
ter than  a formula  label. 

The  point  was  brought  out  in  the  inquiry  that  ten  or 
more  of  the  largest  paint  manufacturing  companies  in  the 
country,  doing  a nation-wide  business,  already  have  adopt- 
ed and  pursued  the  policy  of  placing  names  of  ingredients 
upon  labels  in  the  nature  of  a formula  statement,  and  that 
as  to  these  large  concerns  the  formula!  label  would  be  no 
particular  hardship,  but  it  was  held  by  the  smaller  manu- 
facturers to  be  an  unnecessary  hardship  to  them  because 
they  had  not  such  chemical  laboraotries  nor  printing  fa- 
cilities as  the  larger  plants. 

Chairman  Reed  and  Senators  Broussard,  of  Louisiana, 
and  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  were  present  and  participated  in 
the  inquiries  regarding  the  characteristics  of  the  paint  in- 
dustry and  the  methods  employed.  This  sub-committee 
will  endeavor  to  prepare  a bill  along  the  lines  of  the  Ken- 
yon measure,  with  such  amendments  as  are  being  desir- 
able. 


PAINT  FOR  PORTABLE  METAL  GARAGES. 

THE  metal  garage  is  practically  a new  and  satisfac- 
tory provision  for  an  entirely  new  problem.  Its 
convenience  and  its  popularity  are  unequalled.  It 
also  solves  the  insurance  and  fire  problems.  It  distinct- 
ively is  the  average  man’s  garage,  because  it  occupies 
small  room  and  he  can  move  it.  In  other  words,  the 
garage  is  tied  to  him  instead  of  he  being  tied  down  to 
one  residence  by  his  garage.  The  paint  problem  is  not  an 
easy  one,  but  it  has  likewise  been  solved. 

The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  make  a specialty  of  protective  paint  suitable  for 
metal  garages,  and  for  that  matter,  wooden  garages. 
Their  silica-graphite  paint  made  of  an  unequalled  Ameri- 
can pigment  in  four  colors  has  been  manufactured  by 
them  for  over  fifty  years,  and  is  used  world  wide.  It  is 
very  popular  for  use  on  metal  garages. 

The  method  of  application  is  as  follows: — Wash  the  gal- 
vanized iron  or  metal  work  (if  it  is  new)  in  a solution  of 
sal-soda,  commonly  known  as  washing  soda,  so  as  to  clean 
off  shop  grease,  etc.  Then  paint  the  structure  with  three 
coats  of  Dixon’s  Paint,  if  it  is  new. 

If,  however,  the  metal  has  been  previously  painted, 
scrape  off  blisters  and  loose  scale.  Then  apply  two  coats 
of  Dixon’s  Paint.  Use  different  colors  so  as  to  be  sure 
the  coats  are  uniformly  applied  to  the  whole  surface. 

This  is  a wonderful  long  service  paint,  the  Dixon  Com- 
pany having  thousands  of  records  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
years  on  all  kinds  of  metal  surface. 


HOW  THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  COM- 
PANY MET  THE  DYE  SHORTAGE. 

THE  Sherwin-Williams  Company  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  consumer  in  the  United  States  of  certain 
important  dyes  used  in  color  making.  These  dyes 
are  known  as  paranitraniline  and  beta  napthol,  and  are 
used  in  making  reds  of  various  kinds,  necessary  to  many 
industries. 

The  company,  soon  after  the  war  broke  out,  foreseeing 
(Continued  on  page  30.) 


The  people  who  employ  paint- 
ers are  convinced  that 


zinc 

improves  paint.  If  you  do  not 
know  this,  it  is  because  you 
have  never  tried  it.  Take  our 
word  for  it;  you  can  help  your 
reputation  by  a liberal  use  of 
zinc. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet, 
“Zinc  That  Made  a Painter 
Rich.”  It  tells  of  a great 
painter  who  “made  good”  by 
using  zinc. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

Room  511,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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Safety  First 

Tests  made  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  have  proved  the  non- 
volatility and  Freedom  from  Fire  Danger 

EXOLIUM 

PAINT,  VARNISH  and 
SHELLAC  REMOVER 

It  is  easy  to  use.  No  scraping  needed. 
Cleans  carvings  as  easily  as  flat  surfaces. 
Cleans  out  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

Old  Coats  Together  with  Filler 
Wash  off  with  Plain  Water 

One  sooonful  of  EXOLIUM  in  a 
pail  of  water  washes  old  paint  to  look 
like  new. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  sample. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
address  and  we  will. 

EXOLD  MFG.  CO. 

237  a Greenwich  St.  NEW  YORK 


Better  Stencils 


Good  Decorators  get  best  results 
Using  Bayer’s  Modern  Stencils. 
They  last  longer  and  give  better 
decorative  effects.  Special  rates. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  illustrat- 
ed in  colors. 


ANTON  BAYER 

Dept.  C. 

1120  N.  Main  St.  DAYTON,  OHIO 


SCHLEGEL’S 

UNEEDIT 

FLAT  WHITE  PAINT 


Acknowledged  by  leading  Painters 

The  Most  Durable — The  Best  Covering 
The  Easiest  Working 
Price  $1.5J  per  gallon 

OSCAR  SCHLEGEL  MFG.  CO.  Ill  E.  12th  St.  NEW  YORK 


the  difficulties  of  importang  dyes  from  abroad,  laid  plans 
for  the  manufacture  of  these  and  other  dyestuffs  they  re- 
quired, at  their  extensive  dry  color  works  at  Chicago. 

They  had  previously  erected  a tar  distillation  plant, 
which  produced  some  of  the  important  basic  materials 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes.  This  plant  was  quickly 
enlarged  and  expert  chemists  were  engaged  to  install 
and  operate  a complete  and  efficient  works  for  the  produc- 
tion of  finished  dyes.  These  works  are  now  in  operation 
and  are  producing  daily  a satisfactory  output  of  parani- 
traniline  and  bet  napthol  of  quality  equal  to  the  best  that 
has  been  imported.  Additional  equipment  will  shortly  be 
installed,  which  will  double  the  output,  and  orders  are 
now  being  accepted  for  the  surplus  not  required  in  the 
company’s  own  color  works. 

The  company  is  also  booking  orders  for  para  reds  and 
invites  inquiries  from  consumers  of  these  products. 

The  company  is  also  actively  engaged  with  plans  for  the 
production  of  many  other  important  dyes,  and  hopes  soon 
to  make  definite  announcement  with  regard  to  the  sup- 
plies they  expect  to  offer  the  trade. 

In  manufacturing  dyestuffs,  the  Sherwin-Williams  Com- 
pany is  carrying  out  its  policy  of  controlling  all  of  its 
own  important  raw  materials,  the  production  of  which 
have  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  good  quality  of  their 
products. 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

SPRING  business  seems  to  be  shaping  up  very  well 
and  there  is  more  activity  than  was  at  first  antici- 
pated. It  now  looks  as  if  the  master  painters  were 
going  to  enjoy  a busy  spell  for  the  next  month  or  two. 
Some  have  actually  had  to  turn  customers  away  because 
of  their  inability  to  handle  the  work  owing  to  the  scarc- 
ity of  good  mechanics.  The  ranks  of  competent  work- 
men have  been  somewhat  depleted  owing  to  the  large 
number  who  have  enlisted  for  military  service.  Building 
operations  are  taking  better  shape.  There  are  a goodly 
number  of  large  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  and 
others  are  in  contemplation  which  will  help  the  situation 
in  a marked  degree.  The  decorators  have  had  quite  a 
spring  rush,  but  here  again  they  have  been  handicapped 
because  of  the  dearth  of  capable  paperhangers.  Of 
course,  the  prevailing  war  conditions  have  created  an  un- 
settled state  of  business.  The  outlook  at  the  present 
time,  however,  is  most  reassuring,  and  forebodes  a fairly 
normal  season’s  trade. 

The  material  market  has  experienced  slight  fluctuations 
during  the  month.  The  most  noticeable  changes  have 
been  with  linseed  oil  and  turpentine,  the  prices  of  which 
have  advanced  and  receded  several  times  during  the 
month.  Linseed  oil  is  now  quoted  at  96  cents  per  im- 
perial gallon  for  raw  in  barrel  lots,  and  boiled  linseed  oil 
is  quoted  at  99  cents  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots. 
Turpentine  has  dropped  to  75  cents  per  imperial  gallon,  in 
barrel  lots,  a change  of  five  points  during  the  month. 
White  lead  has  remained  unchanged  at  the  abnormal  price 
of  $13.95  per  hundred  pounds  in  ton  lots.  Chemically 
pure  red  lead  has  advanced  to  14  cents  per  pound,  an 
advance  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  There  has  been  no  further 
advance  in  varnishes.  Shellacs  have  advanced  consider- 
ably in  all  lines.  Brushes  have  remained  stationary,  but 
still  further  advances  may  be  anticipated.  Glues  of  all 
qualities  have  advanced,  with  the  possibility  of  becoming 
hard  to  procure  in  the  near  future.  Artists’  materials  re- 
main unchanged  at  firm  prices.  The  general  trend  of  the 
material  market  is  still  upward. 

There  was  the  usual  spring  ripple  in  labor  circles  con- 
cerning a raise  in  wages,  but  nothing  of  a very  serious 
nature  is  likely  to  occur,  especially  is  this  true  as  far 
as  the  journeymen  painters  are  concerned.  The  sliding 
scale  seems  to  be  giving  satisfaction,  and  any  fear  that 
may  have  been  entertained  of  a strike  may  now  happily 
he  allayed  because  of  the  tranquil  attitude  of  the  work- 
men. The  men  have  apparently  arrived  at  the  sensible 
conclusion  that  the  present  would  be  a very  inopportune 
time  to  create  any  labor  disturbances. 

The  newly  organized  Sign  Writers’  Association  is 
holding  weekly  meetings  and  hopes  soon  to  place  this 
branch  of  the  trade  on  a far  better  footing  than  it  has 
been  for  some  years  past.  The  matter  of  drafting  a sched- 
ule of  prices  is  occupying  much  of  the  time  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  those  having  the  matter  in  hand  expect  soon 

(Continued  on  page  32.) 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 

The  Practical  Arts  of 

Graining  and  Marbling 

By  JAMES  PETRIE 

Consisting  of  beautiful  lithographed  plates,  with  prac- 
tical, descriptive  text.  Each  plate  measures  17%  in.  by 
11%  in.  The  plates  represent  the  different  stages  of  the 
work,  and  render  it  easy  for  any  one  to  acquire  the  art 
of  graining  and  marbling. 

Four  plates  rouge  grotte.  * 

Two  plates  knotted  or  root  of  oak;  two  plates  grainers’ 
tools. 

Two  plates  wainscot  oak;  one  plate  black  and  gold 
marble. 

One  plate  black  and  gold  marble;  two  plates  dark  oak 
(glazed) . 

Two  plates  pollard  oak;  one  plate  birch. 

Three  plates  Sienna  marble. 

One  plate  Sienna  marble;  two  plates  maple. 

One  plate  satinwood;  two  plates  dove  marble. 

One  plate  gray  granite;  two  rosewood. 

Two  plates  rouge  royal;  one  plate  mahogany. 

Three  plates  mahogany. 

Two  plates  Egyptian  green  or  vert  de  mer;  one  plate 
walnut. 

Three  plates  walnut. 

One  plate  Oriental  or  vert;  one  plate  white  vein  antique 

or  carrara. 

Strongly  Bound 

The  finest  book  on  the  subject  ever 
published,  offered  by  special  ar- 
rangement at  the 

REDUCED  PRICE  OF  $10 

Sent,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


Buy  Your  Paints  and  Supplies  at 
Reasonable  Prices 


Our  new  132-page  catalogue,  No.  26,  shows  everything 
used  in  a paint  shop,  and  gives  the  reasonable  prices — we  can 
quote  you  on  all  your  needs  in  this  line. 

If  you  buy  paints,  oils,  varnishes  or  any  other  supplies 
for  painting  you  should  obtain  a copy  of  this  catalogue. 

We  give  same  prompt  attention  to  small  as  well  as 
orders  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  can  be  assured  the 
article  is  the  best  quality  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

THIS  BOOK  IS  SENT  FREE 
to  you  on  request.  Write  today  and 
you  will  receive  a copy  by  return  mail.  Mention  The 
Painters  Magazine. 

GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

" The  Paint  People” 

62  West  Lake  Street  ...  - CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

" The  Paint  People  " 

62  W.  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 

Gentlemen— Please  send  me  t tie  following: 

( ) Catalogue  Xo.  26  Painters'  Supplies. 

( ..  ) Special  Sign  Paiut-rs'  Supply  Sheet. 
( ) Special  Air  Brush  Price  List. 

Put  cross  thus.  X.  in  square  opposite 
whichever  list  you  want,  ana  sign  below. 

Name 

Street  Address 

City  and  State 

Painters  Magazine 


*>1 

Oi 

A Paint  Shop  Necessity 
COOK’S 

Improved  Brush  Cleaner 


(PATENT  APPLIED  FOR 


Saves  brushes.  Saves  time.  Saves  cleaning 
liquid.  Reduces  fire  danger  in  shop. 


Increases  quality  of  work  and  efficiency  of 
workmen  by  keeping  brushes  in  first  class  condi- 
tion. 

Now  being  placed  in  the  leading  Paint  Shops. 

Received  approval  of  leading  Master 
Painters  when  shown  at  Cincinnati  Con- 
tion.  

Write  for  prices  and  further  particulars. 


ERNEST  H.  COOK 

336  Mechanics  Alley  PAINESVILLE,  OHIO 

AGENTS  WANTED 
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You’ve  Got  to  Fight 
For  Success 


Business  is  warfare.  True!  A blood- 
less and  honorable  strife,  but  neverthe- 
less, a constant  struggle,  and — 

Preparedness  in  the  painting  business  is 
simply  being  ready  at  the  right  time 
with  the  right  paint  and  varnish  pro- 
ducts for  each  requirement. 

WILHELM 
Royal  Paint 

is  a powerful  business  ally — continually 
battling  the  destructive  forces  that  prey 
upon  your  painting  work. 

WILHELM 

Royaltone  Wallcoat 

is  the  kind  of  ammunition  that  protects 
your“Goodwork”  and  “Goodwill,”  and 
puts  your  competitors  to  rout. 

WILHELM 

Royaluxe  Enamel 

is  a big  trade-capturing  gun  that  will 
fight  a winning  battle  for  you  every  day 
in  the  year. 

Let  the  Royal  line  help  on  your  march 
to  success.  | 

Investigate — learn  why  more  than  two 
carloads  of  Wilhelm  Paints,  Varnishes, 
Colors,  Stains  and  Enamels  leave  our 
plant  every  day. 

Let  us  get  better  acquainted — ’twill  be 
to  our  mutual  profit.  As  a starter  send 
for  our  instructive  booklet,  “What 
Colors  to  Use.”  It’s  free — and  some- 
thing fine. 

The  A.  Wilhelm  Company 

Paint,  Color  and  Varnish  Makers  Since  1857 

Boston  READING,  PA.  New  York 


to  issue  a list  which  will  prove  satisfactory  to  all  inter- 
ested. The  recent  sharp  advances  in  all  materials  has 
made  a re-adjustment  of  prices  imperative.  A number 
of  new  members  have  been  added  to  the  Association, 
which  now  comprises  all  the  leading  sign  writers  of  the 
city. 

Ex-International  President  Stewart  X.  Hughes  paid  an 
Easter  visit  to  Washington,  D.  C.  On  the  return  trip 
Mr.  Hughes  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter, 
who  have  been  spending  a few  weeks  in  the  Sunny  South- 
land. 

The  many  friends  of  E.  J.  Linnington  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  that  he  is  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to 
spend  a few  hours  every  day  at  his  office.  His  recovery 
has  necessarily  been  slow.  We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to 
announce  that  “Richard  is  himself  again,” 

With  the  advent  of  balmy  springtime,  many  of  the 
“sporting”  members  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters  and 
Decorators’  Association  are  turning  their  attention  to 
the  babbling  brooks  and  leafy  dells,  where  dwell  the 
speckled  beauties.  If  Hughes,  Paris,  Thomson  and  com- 
pany don’t  make  some  startling  catches  before  the  season 
ends,  then  we  miss  our  guess. 

The  lure  of  “Dalhousie  the  Beautiful”  has  taken  a 
mighty  grasp  on  the  heart  of  “Senator”  O’Hearn,  and 
when  once  he  becomes  ensconced  in  his  contemplated  pa- 
latial summer  villa,  no  blithe  Irish  lad  will  be  more 
happy  than  he. 

“Lord”  Kitchener  and  “Col.”  Phinnemore  are  now 
dreaming  of  the  singing  birds  and  scented  bowers  of 
charming  Long  Branch,  one  of  Canada’s  most  famous 
watering  places,  where  they  again  hope  soon  to  spend 
their  “good  old  summertime.” 

John  Stewart,  J.  P.,  desires  to  thank  his  host  of  Amer- 
can  friends  for  their  solicitous  inquiries  concerning  his 
welfare,  and  to  assure  them  that  the  recent  nefarious 
charges  preferred  against  him  at  the  “mock  trial”  hy  the 
Toronto  Association  were  but  the  imaginative  vaporings 
of  a few  discredited  imbeciles.  He  is  not  in  jail,  but  en- 
joying the  happy  freedom  of  St.  Clair  Heights. 


NEW  FIRMS,  BUSINESS  CHANGES,  ETC. 

The  Grove  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  manufacture  paints,  var- 
nishes, etc.;  capital,  $50,000. 

The  South  Dakota  Paint  and  Decorating  Company, 
composed  of  C.  L.  Tempe  and  W.  H.  Bird,  have  opened 
temporary  headquarters  at  624  North  Kine  street,  Aber- 
deen, S.  Dak.,  until  they  can  obtain  a suitable  location  in 
the  business  district. 

An  announcement  from  Milford,  N.  J.,  says  that  the 
sale  of  the  Crown  Wall  Paper  Company  has  been  indefin- 
itely postponed. 

The  Sun  Wall  Paper  Company,  of  Utica,  N.  Y„  will 
now  occupy  the  entire  ground  floor  at  32,  34,  36  and  38 
Devereux  street,  having  found  it  necessary  to  obtain 
larger  quarters  to  take  care  of  their  increasing  business. 

The  Cuyahoga  Varnish  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  a capital  of  $20,000,  by  W.  Harvey, 
A.  F.  Fromme  and  W.  F.  Strodbeck. 

H.  F.  Fordham  & Son  expect  to  spend  about  $10,000  in 
building  and  equipping  a plant  to  manufacture  mixed  and 
dry  paints,  at  Miami,  Fla. 

The  Sta-Brite  Paint  and  Road  Oil  Works  has  been  in- 
corported  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  with  a capital  of  $10,000,  to 
manufacture  roofing  paint.  Incorporators: — F.  C.  Dori- 
der,  G.  W.  Sessions,  Jas.  Slowey  and  Charles  Johnson. 

Harvey  Oakey  has  opened  a wall  paper  store  on  Lincoln 
street,  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  Silver  Lake  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Carrabelle,  Fla.,  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and 
dealing  in  naval  stores;  capital,  $6,000. 

The  R.  F.  Johnson  Paint  Company  has  moved  from  the 
store  at  Mission  and  Orondo  streets,  Wenachee,  Wash., 
where  it  has  been  located  for  seven  years,  to  S Wenat- 
chee avenue.  In  addition  to  paints  and  wall  papers,  a 
new  department  carrying  pictures  and  picture  frames 
will  be  added. 

Walter  Horsley  has  opened  a paint  and  wall  paper  store 
at  630  Main  street,  Peoria.  111. 

(Continued  on  page  34.) 
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MAKE  ’EM  PROVE  IT! 


WHEN  anyone  tells  you  that 
their  Paint  is  “just-as-good 
as  Ripolin” — make  ’em  prove  it! 

You  will  say  Ripolin  is  the  best 
covering,  whitest,  and  easiest 
working  white  Enamel  you  ever 
used  — If  you’ll  just  try  it! 


Ripolin  is  the  Boss  Painter’s 
Paint — the  paint  that  covers  more 
surface,  in  better  form  and  with 
less  labor  than  * any  other,  the 
kind  that  cuts  the  labor  cost. 

Isn’t  that  the  kind  of  Paint  you 
want,  and  must  have? 


Distributors  for  North  America 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TO  DEPT.  P FOR  OUR  BOOK  OF  PAINT  FACTS 


S FARTHER  AND  WEARS  LONGER 


MONTEFIORE  HOME,  NEW  YORK 


4500  GALLONS  OF 

SANATONE 

THE  PERFECT  FLAT  WALL  COATING 

were  required  to  cover  the  walls  of  the  Montefiore 
Home  of  New  York. 


CANATONE  works  freely  under  the  brush, 
^ and  requires  less  actual  labor  and  time  to 
apply.  It  will  properly  cover  one-third  further 
than  any  other  flat  wall  finish.  This  is  due  to 
the  special  preparation  of  the  oil. 

A flat,  velvety  artistic  finish  for  the  walls  of 
fine  residences,  theatres,  office  buildings,  institu- 
tions or  any  place  where  economy,  beauty  and 
sanitation  is  wanted. 


ECONOMY 

RELIABILITY 

SATISFACTION 


FILL  OUT  AND  MAIL  THE 
COUPON  TODAY 


/ 
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Regularly  made  in  twenty  tints. 


Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Porcelite  White  Enamel 
Established  1874  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Draperies 

and  Cretonnes 

To  Match  Wall  Papers 

0 

Call  at  our  Show  Rooms 
and  inspect  our  new  line 


ELMS  & SELLON 

906  Broadway  New  York 


Rough  concrete  ( magnified)  showing  pores  which 
absorb  water  and  cause  damp,  blotchy  walls 

Concrete  has  advantages  which  make  it  superior 
for  building  purposes.  Finish  it  with 

Bay  State 

Brick  and  Cement 

Coating 

and  you  knock  out  its  only  drawbacks — a tendency  to 
absorb  water  and  a dull  blue-gray  color. 

This  coating  absolutely  weatherproofs  concrete,  stucco, 
cement  and  brick  surfaces — thus  prevents  dampness  and 
discoloration.  “Bay  State”  comes  in  white  and  a variety 
of  attractive  tints,  making  it  possible  to  obtain  rich 
artistic  effects. 

Builders  and  architects  everywhere  indorse 
it.  We’ll  send  you  a sample  can , free . if 
you’ll  try  it.  When  you  write , say  what 
tint  and  ask  for  Booklet  19. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  & CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office:  Architects’  Building 


say  rr*r» 


The  Durbon  Paint  Company,  of  Davidson  county,  Tenn., 
has  been  incorporated,  with  $100,000  authorized  capital. 
Incorporators  are  Jas.  B.  Torbert,  Wilbur  Nelson,  E.  M. 
Jones,  L.  N.  Spear  and  N.  B.  Harris. 

The  Ellstrom  Paint  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Lima,  Ohio,  with  a capital  of  $10,000,  by  Theodore  E. 
Ellstrom,  Elmer  McClain,  Wm.  J.  Edwards,  Harold  Smith 
and  J.  L.  Motter. 

Geo.  Gimbel  & Co.,  Inc.,  have  been  incorporated  in  New 
York  city,  for  the  manufacture  of  paints,  varnishes,  wa- 
terproof and  resisting  papers,  etc.,  by  Philip  J.  Rennolds, 
George  Gimbel,  and  John  W.  Atwood.  Capital,  $10,000. 

Joseph  Ryan  Decorating  and  Painting  Company  has 
been  incorporated  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  with  a capital  of 
$500,  by  Samuel  H.  Kaufman,  Leo  N.  Haiblum  and 
Charles  A.  Davidson. 

Parker  Preservative  Products  Company  has  been  or- 
ganized in  New  York  (Queens  Borough)  to  manufacture 
preservatives,  enamels,  paints,  oils,  etc.,  with  a capital  of 
$50,000,  by  Daniel  Lutz,  Henry  Parker  and  henry  E. 
Lutz. 

The  Mobile  Whiting  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Mobile,  Ala.,  with  a capital  of  $25,000,  of  which  $6,250 
has  been  paid  in,  to  manufacture  and  sell  whiting,  paints 
and  similar  products.  Incorporators  are  Henry  J.  War- 
sap,  W.  Bernard  McCoy  and  Ernest  A.  Smith. 

Hopen  & Gilbert  have  opened  a paint  shop  in  Grafton, 
N.  Dak. 

Hanson  Studios  have  been  incorporated,  in  New  York 
city,  to  do  interior  decorating,  cabinet  work,  furnishing, 
etc.  Capital,  $10,000.  nlcorporators: — W.  L.  Simons,  H. 
Meyers  and  A.  F.  Hanson. 

Hillside  Painting  and  Decorating  Company  has  been 
incorporated  in  Queens  Borough,  New  York,  to  do  a gen- 
eral painting  and  decorating  business,  deal  in  building 
materials,  coal,  etc.,  and  to  a brokerage  business  in 
real  estate  and  insurance.  Capital,  $1,000.  Incorpora- 
tors:— Harry  Wartell,  Anna  Rechter  and  Samuel  Rechter. 

John  W.  Kelly  has  opened  a wall  paper  store  at  Salem, 
N.  Y. 

The  C.  B.  Howard  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  with  a capital  of  $50,000,  to  lead  in 
draperies,  wall  paper  and  house  furnishings.  Direc- 
ors: — Charles  B.  Howard,  0.  L.  Remington  and  Minnie 

M.  Remington. 

The  Trinity  Paint  and  Glass  Company,  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
has  filed  a certificate  of  incorporation. 

Denny,  Hilborne  & Rosenbach  are  biulding  alterations 
and  additions  to  their  paint  plant,  230-232-234  North 
Twelfth  street,  Philadelphia,  to  cost  $20,000. 

The  United  States  Glue  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $1,350,000  to 
$2,350,000. 

George  Campen  has  fitted  up  a storage  room  for  wall 
paper  stock,  in  the  basement  of  his  paint  store  on  West 
Fifth  street,  Fremont,  Neb. 

Frank  Hemingway,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  at 
Bound  Brook,  N.  J..  to  manufacture  chemicals,  dyes, 
paints,  varnishes,  drugs,  etc.  Capital,  $75,000.  Incor- 
porators.— S.  B.  Howard,  S.  H.  Miller.  F.  Hemingway. 

The  DeFuniak  Turpentine  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  DeFuniak  Springs,  Fla.,  with  $10,000  capital. 

W.  A.  Blair  has  opened  a paint  and  wall  paper  store  at 
339  F street,  San  Bernardino,  Ca. 

The  Reliance  Paint  Company,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
formed  about  three  months  ago,  with  a capital  of  $250,000, 
has  bought  the  Gryfon  Paint  Company,  of  203  Main 
street. 

The  Hildreth  Varnish  Company,  Inc.,  of  Tarrytown, 

N.  Y„  has  been  incorporated  with  a capital  of  $250,000, 
to  manufacture  paints,  varnishes,  etc.,  by  T.  F.  Phillips, 
G.  O.  Hildreth  and  P.  S.  Jennings.  The  New  York  city 
office  is  at  90  West  street. 

Nnsbaum-Gordon  Company  has  been  incorporated  to  do 
decorative  work,  paperhanging,  painting,  etc.,  in  New 
York  city.  Capital,  $1,000.  Incorporators: — Louis  Nus- 
bauiu,  Mandel  Biederman  and  Morris  Feinsand. 


Good  taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the  wall  paper  display 
in  your  show  window  is  an  indication  of  your  ability  as 
a decorator. 

(Continued  on  page  38.) 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  m pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point?  so 
that  tijoy  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conservo  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Saints,  Montecito,  Cal. 

A.  B.  Benton , Architect , Los  Angeles 


UNION  FIL1 

L/f  All  ONLY^PERFECT 

Y 1 1 1 I I SUBSTITUTE 

^ f INQFFn  Off 

Looks  Like  Linseed,  Used  Like  Linseed, 

It  Costs  Much  Less 

Send  today  for  samples  and  prices. 

Union  Film  Oil  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Time  and  Made  a Good  Record 

Works  Like  Linseed,  Wears  Like  Linseed 

UNION  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Whitehall  Bldg.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
4345  Southwestern  Blvd.,  Chicago 

“Reach”  Painters  Drop  Cloths 


PAINT 

WATER 


PROOFED 


DOUBLE 

DURABLE 


STITCHED 


More  “REACH”  Cloths  used  than  all  other  brands  combined— WHY?  Because — they  are  far  better  and  cheaper  than  you  yourself  can  make. 
Order  some  now— keep  a supply  on  hand.  You  NEED  Drop  Clotlis. 


SIZES  AND  PRICES 


9x9  ft. 

- $1.<’0 

12  x 12  ft. 

- 

$1.75 

15  x 15  ft. 

$2.75 

1 8 x >8  ft. 

• 

$4.00 

9 x i a ft. 

- - 1.3 » 

12  x i 5 ft. 

- 

2.25 

1 5 x 1 8 ft . 

3.35 

18x21  ft. 

• 

4.65 

9x15  ft. 

1.70 

12x18  ft. 

- 

2.70 

15x21  ft. 

3.90 

18  x 24  ft. 

- 

5.25 

9x18  ft. 

- - 2.00 

12x21  ft. 

- 

3.15 

15  x 24  ft. 

4.50 

I S x 30  ft. 

- 

6.50 

9 x 21  ft. 

- - 2.35 

12  x 24  ft. 

- 

3.6" 

15  x 30  ft. 

5.40 

Size 

9 x 24  ft. 

2.70 

12  x 30  ft. 

4.50 

Size — 

Size 

Send  the  amount  with  your  order  and  REACH  will  prepay’  express  rliarges  direct  to  your  door — east  of  the  Mississippi. 
CHEESE  CIOTH  mill  remnants  for  straining  paint  sold  by  the  pound,  put  up  in  bales  of  fifty  pounds.  Write  for  samples. 


A.  L.  REACH  TEXTILE  COMPANY, 


138  Pearl  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


“Something  New  Under  the  Sun  ” 

BASIC  WHITE 

The  Whitest,  Densest,  Smoothest,  Most  Opaque  White  you  ever  saw. 

IV rite  us  for  sample. 

Rinald  Bros.  station  s.  Philadelphia 
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AD  ELITL  VARNI5HE5 


TME 

AD  EL  ITE 
PEOPLE 


cmcAco, 

NEW  YORK 


We  make  a special  varnish  for  every 
purpose  and  for  all  classes  of  trade.  Each 
varnish  is  well  settled,  full  aged,  just  right 
in  body,  and  is  thoroughly  tested  before 
going  on  the  market.  They  all  have  a 
convincing  record  of  results . They  always 
make  good  on  the  job. 


Insist  on  “ AD-EL-ITE.” 


ADAMS  & ELTING  CO. 

716-727  Washington  Boulevard,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


BUSINESS  TROUBLES. 

Watt  & Brother  Company,  who  for  many  years  have 
conducted  a wholesale  and  retail  wall  paper  store,  and 
have  carried  on  the  house  painting  business  at  54  East 
Market  street,  York,  Pa.,  went  into  the  hands  of  a re- 
ceiver on  April  10.  The  papers  filed  show  assets  of  $35,- 
023.79,  of  which  $23,188.13  is  merchandise,  and  liabili- 
ties of  $28,982.01. 

A petition  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed  against  the 
Crown  Wall  Paper  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  with 
office  at  21  Park  Row,  New,  York  city,  and  factory  at  Mil- 
ford, N.  J.  Liabilities  stated  to  be  $12,000  and  assets. 
$16,000. 

Samuel  Bromberg,  paint  supply  dealer,  305  Springfield 
avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  filed  a petition  in  bankruptcy, 
April  26.  Liabilities,  $21,995.12;  assets  estimated  to  be 
$22,547.12. 

Adolphus  D.  Branchard.  painting  contractor,  662  Main 
giving  liabilities  of  $37,848.59,  and  assets  of  $7,945.50. 
street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  filed  a position  in  bankhuptcy. 


FIRES. 

April  6.  Four  thousand  dollars  damage  was  caused  by 
the  explosion  of  a varnish  kettle  in  the  C.  Roman  Paint 
Company’s  factory,  2255  Folsome  street,  San  Francisco. 
Cal. 

April  8.  Considerable  damage  was  done  to  the  build- 
ing and  stock  of  the  Egan  Wall  Paper  Company,  Aborn 
street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

April  11.  Two  thousand  dollars  damage  was  caused  by 
a fire  in  the  dry  color  department  of  the  Mound  City 
Paint  and  Color  Company,  Twelfth  and  Mullanphy  streets. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  par  value  of  efficiency,  then,  is  represented  by  the 
realization  and  setting  in  motion  of  those  tremendous 
forces  within  us — latent  powers — powers  awaiting  only 
belief  in  themselves  to  generate  wonderful  acts  and  deeds 
and  unprecedented  accomplishments. 

(Continued  on  page  40.) 


HARD  ENAMEL 


HARD  AND  DURABLE 

Can  be  rubbed  and  polished  like  a 
high-grade  rubbing  varnish. 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia 


ENAMELS  : FLAT  FINISHES 


Z1.1S-/ 


EGAN  - RONAN  - HAUSMAN-COMPANY,  Inc. 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


L 
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They  call  it  “the  finish  de  luxe 
for  walls  and  ceilings” 

— and  that  just  describes  it 


You  needn’t  be  afraid  of  using  Mellotone  for  the  very  finest  of  homes — 
it  is  already  in  use  in  thousands  of  just  such  homes,  and  arousing  enthusiastic 
approval  everywhere.  Yet  it  is  economical  for  every  home  owner  to  use. 


The  soft,  rich  colors  of  Mellotone  never  fail  to 
please,  and  lend  themselves  to  a color  scheme  of 
complete  harmony  for  the  entire  home.  Mello- 
tone is  fadeless — washable  — not  easily  scratched 
or  marred — lasts  for  years— lends  itself  ideally 
to  stenciling. 


Mellotone  has  remarkable  hiding  power,  brushes 
out  into  a smooth  surface  and  may  be  applied 
rapidly.  There’s  nothing  can  compare  with  it 
among  flat  finishes.  It  is  economical  because  it 
spreads  so  well,  and  more  economical  in  the 
long  run,  because  so  durable. 


The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 

456  East  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston  Jersey  City  Chicago  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Lowe  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


— t 
'l 


-J 
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FRENCH’S 

372 

Finishing 

VARNISH 

High  Quality  Moderate  Cost 

SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  & CO. 

York  Ave.,  4th  & Callowhill  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Established  1844 
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Metallic  Graining  Plate  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

METALLIC  GRAINING  TOOLS 

For  rapidly  and  easily  graining  beautiful 
imitators  of  oak,  walnut,  ash,  rosewood, 
etc.,  in  oil  or  distemper. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

5342  St.  Clair  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BE  SURE  TO  READ 


OBITUARY. 

George  D.  Mellett,  for  many  years  a member  of  the 
Somerville,  Mass.,  Master  Painters’  Association,  died  at 
his  residence,  14  Thorpe  place,  on  Monday,  May  1,  aged 
forty-five.  He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  the  past 
year.  The  funeral  services  were  held  from  his  late  resi- 
dence on  Wednesday,  May  3,  at  2 p.  m.,  the  Rev.  Percy 
Barnes,  of  St.  Thomas’  Episcopal  Church,  officiating. 
Hymns  were  sung  by  choristers  of  the  church.  The  Mas- 
ter Painters’  Association  was  well  represented  at  the  fu- 
neral. Many  floral  tributes  were  sent  by  societies  and 
friends.  The  interment  was  at  Glenwood  Cemetery.  Ever- 
ett, where  the  Rev.  Percy  Barnes  read  the  committal  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Mellet  leaves  a widow  and  four  daughters  to 
mourn  his  loss. 


William  Slater  McCracken,  for  many  years  a painting 
contractor,  of  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  died  April  10  at  his 
home.  Besides  his  widow,  he  is  survived  by  a brother 
and  sister. 

John  Philip  Tichenor,  sixty-three  years  old,  of  256  Reid 
avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  a retired  painter  and  decorator, 
formerly  in  business  on  Gates  avenue  for  many  years, 
died  April  10  from  tuberculosis,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Hospital. 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

Old  well-established  and  profitable  retail  paint,  wall  paper 
and  decorating  business  for  sale  in  prosperous  Connecticut 
city  of  25,000;  discontinuing  retail  department  to  devote 
entire  time  to  manufacturing  business;  a real  bargain  and 
wonderful  opportunity;  will  require  about  $5,000  to  close 
the  deal.  Address  R.  J.  SISK.  51  Main  St..  New  London, 
Conn. 


GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations.  140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 


The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 


Price  $3.00  Postpaid 


Trade  supplied  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City 
» 


PROPOSED  BRITISH  PROHIBITION  OF 
LEAD  PAINTS. 

THE  enactment  of  a law  prohibiting  the  importation, 
sale,  or  use  of  any  paint  material  containing  more 
than  5 per  cent,  of  its  dry  weight  of  a soluble  lead 
compound  is  the  principal  recommendation  of  the  British 
Departmental  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the 
danger  of  the  use  of  paints  containing  lead  to  the  health 
of  persons  engaged  in  painting  buildings.  The  commit- 
tee was  appointed  January  20,  1911,  and  after  extensive 
investigations,  issued  its  report  on  May  5,  1915,  which,  on 
account  of  its  importance,  has  been  reprinted  in  full  as 
Bulletin  188  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor. 


THE  SANITATION  OF  RAILWAY  CARS. 

AT  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  held 
April  21,  a very  interesting  paper  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Crowder,  director  of  Sanitation 
and  Surgery,  of  the  Pullman  Company,  Chicago.  He  took 
the  ground  that  a railway  car,  from  the  sanitary  stand- 
point, differed  from  other  kinds  of  houses  only  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  on  wheels  and  that  sewage  cannot  be  simi- 
larly disposed  of. 

“It  is  the  great  aim  of  sanitation,’  ’he  said,  “to  prevent 
the  spread  of  infectious  diseases.  All  major  sanitary  prac- 
tice is  directed  to  that  end.  It  should  be  understood  at 
once  that  these  diseases  are  caused,  with  few  exceptions, 
by  the  microscopic  vegetable  parasites  growing  in  the 
bodies  of  affected  persons,  that  the  organisms  are  con- 
tained in  and  thrown  off  with  the  body  secretions  and  ex- 
cretions, and  that  they  are  transmitted  from  person  to 
person  only  by  the  transfer  of  the  causative  organism 
from  person  to  person.  We  are  dealing  with  a subtle  and 
invisible  enemy — one  whose  movements  are  difficult  to  fol- 
low; but  whether  followed  or  not  there  must  always  be  a 
mechanical  transfer  of  a material  substance  containing 
disease  germs  before  infection  can  take  place.  It  does  not 
need  to  pass  directly;  the  route  may  be  devious:  but 
whether  direct  or  devious,  the  source  is  invariably  a pre- 
vious infection.  It  logically  follows  that  the  fundamental 
necessity  in  preventing  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases 
is  to  prevent  the  promiscuous  distribution  of  the  secre- 
tions and  excretions  of  infected  human  beings.  They 
must  be  so  disposed  of  that  they  will  not  contaminate  the 
air  or  the  food  or  the  drink  that  is  to  be  taken  into  the 
bodies  of  other  individuals. 

When  we  cough,  or  sneeze,  or  speak  aloud,  we  expel  a 
finely  divided  and  invisible  spray  into  the  air  in  front 
of  the  face.  It  is  not  carried  far:  unless  borne  upiby  air 
currents,  it  rapidly  settles  upon  the  floor  of  surround- 
ing objects.  But  if  someone  stands  near  enough  to!  imme- 
diately breathe  our  spray-laden  expelled  air  into  his 
lungs,  he  may  get  our  disease.  When  we  drink  from  a 
cup  we  leave  a little  saliva  on  the  rim;  another,  drink- 
ing, may  swallow  it.  Fingers,  soiled  with  urine  or  faeces 

(Continued  on  Page  42.) 
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THE  PAINTER’S  FRIEND 


One  gallon  of  Naptha  or  other  Cleaning  Liquid  will  clean 
hundreds  of  brushes  irrespective  of  the  color  of  the  Paint,  if 
the  LILLY  BRUSH  CLEANER  is  used.  A big  economy 
in  the  Paint  Shop.  The  Brush  Cleaner,  $1.25.  Cleaning 
Liquid  for  Soft  Paint,  $1.25  per  gallon.  Solvent  Liquid  for 
Hard  Paint,  $2.25  per  gallon.  Charges  prepaid.  A Lilly 
Brush  Cleaner  free  with  an  order  for  12  gallons  of  Lilly 
Varnish.  Send  for  Catalog. 

I II  I V VAPNICH  m 70  So.  California  Street 

LiILiLi  1 Viilvnion  \,\J,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

MACNICHOL’S 
CONCRETE  PAINT 

for  Concrete,  Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces, 
Exterior  and  Interior,  especially  Cement 
Floors. 

ttKant=Korod*y  Rust-Inhibitive  Paint 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron 
and  steel  and  metals  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish 

of  free  and  easy-working  properties,  excellent  body 
and  soft  effect.  These  are  but  few  of  the  specialties 
offered  along  with  a general  line  of  Building  Paints, 
j.Colors  in  Oil  and  in  Japan,  Varnishes,  etc.,  by  the 

PYRAMID  PAINT  CO. 

131  North  22d  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  our  latest  booklets  on  information  and  suggestions,  also  for 
sample  cards  and  quotations. 


Make  More  Customers 

and  Good  Profits 
By  Recommending 

CALCIMINE 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  flat  paints 
and  wallpapers  this  year,  watercolor 
decoration  should  be  more  popular 
than  ever. 

Every  painter  ought  to  recommend 
calcimine  for  at  least  the  ceilings  and 
upper  parts  of  walls. 

High  grade  calcimine  doesn’t  cost 
much  per  job,  is  easy  to  apply,  dries 
quickly  without  odor,  covers  perfectly 
with  one  coat  and  makes  beautiful 
effects  ; more  artistic  effects  than  any 
other  material. 

The  best  calcimines  are  those  called 

MURAL1TE 

(Hot  Water) 
and 

CALCITINE 

(Cold  Water) 

These  make  rooms  look  fresh  and 
pretty,  are  reasonably  durable  and  so 
inexpensive  that  customers  tnay  be 
persuaded  to  redecorate  with  them 
every  year. 

Most  people  like  a change,  like  to 
have  rooms  look  different,  look  more 
attractive  every  year. 

Every  painter  should  encourage  this, 
eucourage  redecoration. 

Preach  calcimine,  and  remember 
that  the  best  calcimines,  the  ones  that 
will  give  the  most  satisfaction,  the  ones 
with  which  you  can  make  the  most 
money,  are  those  called  MURALITE 
and  CALCITINE. 

We  are  headquarters  and  quote  low- 
est prices. 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

Manufacturer*  and  Associate  Member* 

Master  Painter*’  Association 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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WATER  PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie 


LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 

Use  Everywhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 

Price  $3.00  per  gallon 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 

Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - - NEW  YORK 


BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

Oxolin  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OXOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  clain. . 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  in  application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


containing  typhoid  bacilli,  in  handling  food  for  another's 
eating  may  transmit  typhoid  fever.  Sputum  dried  upon 
the  floor,  may  be  ground  to  dust,  blown  up  by  the  wind, 
and  enter  the  lungs  of  him  who  breathes  the  air. 

“From  all  of  which  it  is  apparent  that  infection  in  oc- 
cupied places  may  be  contracted  in  three  ways;  by  di- 
rect transmission  from  person  to  person  through  the 
agency  of  mouth-spray  and  intimate  personal  contact; 
by  the  common  use  of  utensils  or  other  facilities  for  com- 
fort and  convenience,  and  from  infected  premises.” 

He  took  the  ground  that  railways  cannot  deny  trans- 
portation to  tuberculosis  patients  when  they  are  permit- 
ted the  freedom  of  other  places. 

Fumigation  he  held  to  he  inferior  to  soap  and  water 
as  a cleanser. 


MARINE  PAINTS. 

BULLETIN  52,  issued  by  the  Educational  Bureau  of 
the  Scientific  Section  of  the  Paint  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  the  United  States,  is  an  article  by 
Henry  A.  Gardner  on  the  subject,  “Marine  Paints.”  The 
fact  that  there  is  an  annual  outlay  for  paint  protection 
by  the  Navy  Department  of  upwards  of  $1,000,000,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  painting  the  thousands  of 
merchant,  passenger  and  pleasure  vessels,  makes  this  a 
very  important  topic.  Mr.  Gardner  discusses  priming 
paints  and  bottom  paints  of  various  types,  and  describes 
tests  he  has  conducted.  We  presume  that  interested  par- 
ties could  obtain  a copy  of  this  bulletin  by  addressing 
George  B.  Heckel,  secretary  Paint  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
ciation, The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 


The  New  York  office  of  the  Union  Petroleum  Company 
was  moved  from  the  Park  Row  Building,  where  it  had 
been  located  for  fourteen  years,  to  new  and  larger  of- 
fices in  the  Whitehall  Building,  17  Battery  place.  The 
office  will  continue  under  the  management  of  Byron  Mor- 
gan. 


The  Patton  Paint  Company  announce  that  owing  to  the 
rapid  growth  of  business  it  has  become  necessary  to  se- 
cure more  commodious  quarters  for  their  New  York  sales 
office,  which  was  removed  from  the  Hudson  Terminal 
Building  to  Rooms  1471,  1473,  1475,  1477  in  the  Wool- 
worth  Building.  With  greater  facilities  it  will  be  their 
continued  aim  to  give  their  very  best  attention  to  the  re- 
quirements of  their  friends. 


PAINT  YOUR  STORE  FRONT. 

SPEAKING  before  the  Short  Course  in  Merchandising 
at  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Prof.  Paul  Neystrom,  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  the 
painting  of  the  store  promotes  sales. 

He  spoke  of  the  shape,  size  and  kind  of  building  being 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  selling  merchandise.  Even 
the  windows,  doors  and  fixtures  cannot  be  overlooked  in 
the  study  of  the  appearance.  When  a man  comes  to  a 
store  and  finds  a door  that  opens  with  difficulty,  has  to 
go  down  or  up  a couple  of  steps  to  open  it.  he  gets  a had 
impression. 

Within  five  years.  Prof.  Neystrom  predicted,  the  science 
of  store  painting  and  decorating  will  be  recognized.  The 
color  scheme  of  a store  is  one  of  its  most  important  fea- 
tures. 

Large  stores  study  the  proper  color  paint  for  displaying 
certain  lines  of  goods.  The  management  of  a great  chain 
of  5 and  10  cent  stores  have  found  that  goods  of  this  class 
were  best  displayed  in  a store  with  a reddish  or  maroon 
front.  After  making  this  discovery  the  firm  sent  out  or- 
ders to  have  all  their  stores  painted  that  color. 

The  signs  in  front  of  the  most  successful  chain  of  cigar 
stores  are  painted  red  and  gold  because  their  experts  have 
determined  that  that  is  the  most  attractive  color  for  a 
front  of  that  kind. — The  Little  Blue  Flap. 


If  any  man  finds  it  hard  to  concentrate  on  any  particu- 
lar part  of  his  work,  he  can  be  made  to  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulty by  being  forced  to  pay  attention  to  it.  With  each 
repeated  attempt  at  this,  less  effort  will  be  needed  until 
in  time  the  man  will  find  it  easy  to  do  the  work  which 
formerly  he  did  not  like. 

(Continued  on  page  44.) 
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Paint  and  Varnish 


REMOVERS 

WE  PROTECT  OUR  CUSTOHERS 

on  ALL  Removers  we  manufacture 
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'T'HE  trade  is  free  to  buy,  sell  and  use,  and  we  are  prepared  to  fill 
orders  for  our  Paint  and  Varnish  Removers  as  heretofore.  The 
injunction  granted  by  the  District  Court  of  the  United  Spates  has 
been  suspended.  We  are  filing  a bond  with  the  Court  which  will 
absolutely  protect  every  one  buying  our  Removers.  The  injunction 
was  merely  preliminary,  and  not  final.  No  cross-examination  of 
witnesses  was  permissible,  and  only  one  defense  was  presented.  We 
are  appealing  from  the  order  which  was  made.  On  the  actual  trial 
of  the  case  cross-examination  will  be  permitted,  and  evidence  limit- 
ing the  “Trust’s”  patent  rights  will  be  introduced.  Statements  of  the 
Chadeloid  Chemical  Company’s  witnesses,  the  truth  of  which  is 
denied  by  our  witnesses,  can  and  will  be  searched  into  by  cross- 
examination.  We  are  confident  that  we  will  then  win,  and  that  the 
Court  will  approve  the  verdict  of  the  trade,  based  on  long  experience, 
that  Chaleo  is  superior  to,  and  different  from,  any  of  the  licensed 
removers.  But  win  or  lose,  we  will  fight  this  fight  round  by  round 
to  a finish. 

Refuse  to  be  intimidated  in  this  matter.  We  confidently 
believe  that  the  “Trust’s”  price  agreements  are  illegal;  that  the 
“Trust”  is  virtually  nothing  more  than  the  outgrowth  of  a desire  to 
force  competitors’  prices  above  a fair  level. 


THE  H.  B.  CHALMERS  COMPANY 
Babylon  New  York 
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Are  You  Showing 

Standard 

Papers? 

Air  Brush  Borders 
Engraved  Tiles 

Adirondack  Blends 
Scotch  Oatmeals 
30-  Inch  Blends 
“Decotas” 


A postal  card  will  bring  samples  to  any 
regular  dealer  and  our  salesmen 
will  be  pleased  to  call. 


STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Hundson  Falls,  Schuylerville,  Saratoga 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

Lincrusta 

Relief 

The  Permanent  Wall  Covering 


PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

COLOUR;  a Handbook  of  the  Theory  of  Colour;  by 
George  H.  Hurst.  Second  edition  revised  by  H.  B.  Stocks; 
169  pages;  5%  by  8%  inches;  11  plates  in  colors  and  72 
illustrations  and  diagrams  in  the  text;  cloth  bound;  pub- 
lished by  Scott,  Greenwood  & Son,  London;  sent,  postage 
prepaid,  by  The  Painters  Magazine  on  receipt  of  price, 
$3.00. 

The  original  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1900, 
and  now  it  has  been  revised  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
investigations  in  the  science  of  color  by  H.  B.  Stocks, 
F.  I.  C.,  F.  C.  S.;  the  original  author  having  since  died. 
There  are  many  phenomena,  which  persons  who  handle 
colors  in  the  processes  of  painting,  dyeing,  printing  of 
textile  fabrics,  lithographing  and  other  occupations  in- 
volving the  use  of  pigments  and  dyes  meet  which  are 
more  or  less  perplexing  unless  one  is  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  color  as  developed  from  scientific  observation; 
and  it  is  to  supply  the  needs  of  such  persons  that  this 
book  has  been  written.  Particular  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  requirements  of  the  practical  man,  an  explana- 
tion being  given  of  the  results  which  are  obtained  by 
mixing  various  dyes  and  pigments  together.  The  author 
starts  out  by  defining  light  and  color,  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  light.  The  dispersion  of  light  by  a prism  into  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum  is  considered  at  length,  and  also 
the  production  of  color  by  phosphorescence  and  interfer- 
ence. Next  comes  a chapter  on  the  cause  of  color  in  col- 
ored bodies,  followed  by  another  on  color  phenomena  and 
theories.  The  writer  explains  the  difference  between  the 
Brewster  theory,  in  which  red,  yellow  and  blue  are  con- 
sidered as  the  primary  colors — being  based  on  results  de- 
rived from  the  mixing  of  pigments — and  the ' Young- 
Helmholtz  theory,  based  on  the  colors  produced  by  com- 
bining different  colored  lights,  which  are  very  different 
from  those  formed  by  combining  pigments.  Blue  and  yel- 
low lights  do  not  make  green,  but  white;  and  green  and 
purple  light,  for  example,  combine  to  form  white.  He 
then  takes  up  the  question  of  color  contrasts,  comple- 
mentary colors,  supplementary  colors,  which,  later  on  in 
the  book  are  developed  in  a chapter  on  color  in  decoration 
and  design.  The  physiology  of  light  and  the  effect  of 
color  on  the  eye  are  considered  at  some  length,  and  color 
photography  is  also  treated,  a colored  plate  showing  the 
three  color  process,  by  which  pictures  in  any  number  of 
colors  are  produced  by  means  of  three  printings — a proc- 
ess which  has  very  largely  revolutionized  the  processes 
of  color  printing.  The  work  is  a very  valuable  one  and 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  those  whose  business 
includes  the  handling  of  color. 


OXIDE  OF  ZINC;  Its  Nature,  Properties  and  Uses; 
with  special  reference  to  the  making  and  application  of 
paint;  by  J.  Cruickshank  Smith,  F.  C.  S.;  112  pages,  cloth 
bound;  published  by  the  Trades  Papers  Publishing  Co., 
Ltd.,  London.  Sent,  postage  prepaid,  by  The  Painters 
Magazine,  on  receipt  of  price,  ?1.25. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  controversy  among  painters  and 
paint  manufacturers  in  regard  to  the  use  of  zinc  white  as 
a component  in  paint,  the  author  of  this,  as  an  expert 
paint  technologist  of  wide  experience,  has  endeavored  to 
treat  the  question  of  the  use  of  oxide  of  zinc  or  zinc  white 
in  an  entirely  impartial  way  and  without  undue  bias  for 
or  against  this  material.  He  shows  that  it  is  non-poison- 
ous,  and  in  addition  possesses  other  valuable  properties 
either  when  used  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  pig- 
ments. The  author  treats  zinc  oxide  from  every  stand- 
point connected  with  paint  making;  the  grinding  of  zinc, 
the  oil  used,  admixture  with  other  pigments,  the  use  of 
zinc  in  mixed  paints.  A special  chapter,  by  Dr.  A.  P. 
Lauprie,  treats  of  the  drying  of  zinc  oxide  paints.  Then 
there  are  a number  of  formulas  giving  miscellaneous  uses 
of  oxide  of  zinc.  An  appendix  gives  a prize  paper  by  the 
author  of  the  book  on  the  preparation  and  mixing  of  ox- 
ide of  zinc  paints  to  suit  various  conditions  and  classes 
of  work. 


The  possession  of  a reputation  for  integrity  is  a master 
painter’s  best  asset. 

Knowledge  is  a wonderful  thing,  but  knowledge  with- 
out force  and  initiative  behind  it  is  a negative  quantity. 
The  greatest  brain  the  world  ever  saw  might  rest  in  rags 
and  misery  had  he  not  the  divine  spark  in  his  soul — the 
spark  that  would  urge  him  to  achievement. 
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There  is  no  need  for  us 
to  say  how  good  is 

MUNNS  QUALITY  CALCIMINE 

for  most  up-to-date 
PAINTERS 
readily  pay  a little  more 
for  it  than  other  kinds. 

Their  long  experience  show 
Though  years  come  and  go 
It’s  the  “best  of  all” 

Does  not  rise  or  fall 

lit  “Quality” 


E.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Co. 

217-219  Fulton  Street  - Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  “flunns  Wall  Size” 
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Make  Your  Paint  Brushes 
Bristle  With  Good  Jobs 

It  is  not  only  good  work  but  good  mate- 
rials that  builds  business  for  the  painter. 

The  result  the  customer  sees — but  the 
quality  he  doesn’t  see — and  it  is  quality 
that  brings  you  trade  and  reputation. 


The  business  end  of  your  paint  brush  is 
what  goods  you  use  on  it. 


WHITE  ENAMEL 


GLOSS,  EGGSHELL  OR  FLAT  FINISH 

will  bring  you  more  and  more  jobs  be- 
cause it  does  a good  job. 

Kyanize  White  Enamel  will  save  you 
money  and  labor  too,  because  its  covering 
capacity  is  greater  than  other  enamels. 

It  will  never  turn  color,  flows  easily,  dries 
slowly  and  gives  a lasting  brilliant,  flat  (or 
eggshell)  finish  to  wood,  metal,  plaster  or 
stone  without  brush  mark  or  lap. 

Kyanize  will  not  crack,  chip  or  peel. 

And  we  will  give  you  your  money  back 
for  the  empty  can  if  it  is  not  what  we  say 
it  is.  What’s  more: — We  will  give  you 
an  opportunity  to  thoroughly  try  it  out 
if  you  will  ask  your  Kyanize  dealer  about 
our  co-operation,  or  write  us. 

Boston  Varnish  Company 

Everett  Station,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Chicago  Warehouse  and  Office,  519  West  12th  Street 
San  Francisco  Warehouse  and  Office,  311  California  St, 


The  Markets. 

CONSUMPTION  of  paint  making  materials  has  been 
rather  slow  for  this  time  of  year.  Labor  troubles 
have  affected  the  jobbing  trade  and  the  scarcity 
and  high  prices  asked  for  certain  materials  also  have  had 
some  effect  in  slowing  up  demand.  The  manufacturing 
trades  are  not  finding  an  active  call  for  finished  prod- 
ucts and  in  consequence  are  not  eager  to  take  on  stocks 
of  raw  materials.  With  few  exceptions,  the  course  of 
prices  is  still  upwards  and  this  is  not  conducive  to  trad- 
ing. Linseed  oil  furnishes  a notable  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  as  prices  have  shown  a decided  slump  dur- 
ing the  month  and  the  low  level  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  yet  reached.  Dry  colors  remain  unsettled  and  many 
^elections  are  in  limited  supply  and  quotations  are  not 
free.  New  prices  for  French  process  zinc  oxide  for  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year  are  due  and  will  be  effective  on 
the  first  of  next  month.  Some  of  the  miscellaneous  ma- 
terials, which  are  brought  from  outside  countries,  are  of- 
fered sparingly  and  are  high  in  price,  with  ocean  freights 
as  a market  factor.  Among  these  may  mentioned  chalk, 
china  clay,  barytes,  casein,  bronze  powder,  etc.  Varnish 
gums  also  are  affected  by  high  transportation  costs. 

White  Lead  Dry  and  in  Oil. 

The  metal  market  has  shown  some  weakness  recently 
and  declines  in  prices  for  pig  lead  give  some  hopes  that 
the  lead  pigments  will  sell  at  lower  levels.  On  the  other 
hand,  corroders  are  working  on  high  priced  lead  and  de- 
mand has  been  so  heavy  that  stocks  are  at  low  points. 
Deliveries  against  contracts  are  being  made  with  regu- 
larity and  this  accounts  for  a large  part  of  the  produc- 
tion. Jobbing  demand  is  not  active  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  Prices  for  dry  white  lead,  both  basic  carbonate  and 
basic  sulphate,  have  been  unchanged  at  8%c.  per  pound. 
This  figure  refers  to  large  lots,  as  sellers  have  asked  the 
usual  premiums  for  smaller  amounts. 

White  lead  in  oil  holds  at  9%c.  per  pound  on  round 
lots,  and  on  smaller  amounts  prices  are: — 100,  250  and  500- 
pound  kegs,  1014c.  per  pound;  25  and  50-pound  kegs,  10%c. 
per  pound;  1214-pound  kegs,  11c.  per  pound;  1,  2,  3 and  5- 
pound  cans,  1214c.  per  pound.  On  lots  of  500  pounds  or 
more  prices  are  one-half  cent  per  pound  less  than  the 
above. 

Red  Lead  and  Litharge. 

Producers  of  red  lead  and  litharge  have  been  sold 
ahead  for  some  time  and  this  fact  has  a steadying  effect 
on  values  in  the  present  market.  Export  inquiry,  in  many 
cases,  has  gone  unsatisfied,  as  producers  were  conserving 
stocks  for  home  consumption  and  were  not  able  to  take 
care  of  all  consuming  needs.  As  producing  costs  have 
been  above  normal,  it  is  evident  that  market  prices  were 
on  a strong  basis  and  there  has  been  no  change  in  basic 
conditions  during  the  interval.  The  best  quotation  for 
dry  red  lead  is  9%c.  per  pound  and  applies  only  to  round 
lots.  The  product  ground  in  oil  is  held  at  an  inside  price 
of  1014c.  per  pound,  which  figure  is  given  to  buyers  of 
large  amounts.  On  smaller  amounts  the  prices  effective 
are: — 100-pound  steel  kegs,  11c.  per  pound;  25  and  50- 
pound  steel  kegs,  1114c.  per  pound;  1214-pound  steel 
kegs,  1114c.  per  pound.  On  lots  of  500  pounds  or  more 
prices  are  one-half  cent  per  pound  less  than  above. 

Linseed  Oil. 

A slow  but  steadily  declining  market  has  ruled  for  lin- 
seed oil  during  the  past  month.  In  our  previous  report 
the  quotation  for  car  lots  was  given  at  75c.  per  gallon. 
At  present  there  are  offers  of  large  amounts  for  spot  and 
prompt  delivery  on  a basis  of  65c.  per  gallon  and  sum- 
mer deliveries  have  been  quoted  under  that  figure.  The 
decline  in  prices  has  come  about  in  sympathy  with  lower 
prices  for  flaxseed  and  the  latter  resulted  largely  from 
expectations  that  the  new  crop  will  be  considerably  larger 
than  was  the  case  last  year.  Offerings  of  Argentine  seed 
also  have  been  freely  made  and  have  taken  away  interest 
in  domestic  seed,  especially  on  the  part  of  Eastern  crush- 
ers. Demand  for  oil  contributed  to  the  general  weakness, 
for  it  has  not  been  of  seasonable  standards.  Saibs  of 
small  lots  of  oil  are  now  being  put  through  at  66c.  per 
gallon  and  single  barrels  can  he  negotiated  at  67c.  Oil 
cake  shows  signs  of  a recovery  in  price  and  recent  sales 
for  export  have  been  at  higher  levels  than  were  effective 

(Continued  on  page  21.) 
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/ft  e WONDER  paint 


Good  Health — 

No  lead  poisoning  to  endanger 
your  life  and  happiness. 

Good  Paint — 

“Arnold-ized”  Zinc  and  double 
linseed  oil.  Tougher,  fully 
waterproof,  more  durable.  Pos- 
itively will  not  crack  or  peel. 

Good  Jobs — 

Whiter.  Permanently  glossy. 
Non-fading  colors.  Every  house 
you  paint  with  Zinolin  will  be 

a Show  Place  for  Beauty  in 

your  town. 

Good  Profits — 

“Arnold-ized”  Zinc  and  double 
oil  costs  less  than  double  lead 
and  less  oil.  Covers  150  sq. 
feet  more  surface  per  gallon, 
mixed.  Hides  better,  too. 

ZInOlIN 

The  Great  “Arnold-ized”  Zinc 


If  you  are  not  using  Zinolin  you  are  missing 
a chance  to  build  a great  reputation.  Zinolin 
is  nothing  short  of  revolutionary.  Your 
patrons  will  admit  it  when  they  see  Zinolin 
used  on  a job. 

Are  You  Certified? 

If  not,  write  us  at  once  for  our  proposition 
which  makes  you  a Certified  Painter  for  us, 
whereby  you  have  our  full  official  endorse- 
ment and  the  help  of  this  company  in  securing 
Zinolin-painting  business.  Write  to-day. 


Keystone  Varnish  Co. 

207  Keystona  Building  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters’  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by  — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a cut 
price.  In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMPBLACK 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 

but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


KLING  KO-NA  SIZE 

WORKS  WHERE  ALL  OTHERS  FAIL 


AS  A PAPERHANGER’S  SIZE 

Wall  Paper,  Burlap,  etc.,  may  be  hung 
on  a painted  or  varnished  wall  after 
sizing  with  Kling  Ko-Na.  No  pearl 
ash  necessary. 

AS  A PAINTER’S  SIZE 

Excellent  flat  paint  work  on  plastered 
walls  is  obtained  by  one  coat  of  Kling 
Ko-Na  and  one  coat  of  paint. 

Send  today  for  price  and  information 
on  24-lb.  trial  case. 


H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO. 

FAB-RIK-O-NA  MILLS 
222  Arch  Street  - Bloomfield,  N.J. 
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a month  ago.  As  cake  goes  up  in  price,  oil  usually  de- 
clines in  a proportionate  degree  and  with  prospects  for 
still  higher  prices  for  cake  and  with  a better  seed  sup- 
ply, probably  the  buying  side  of  the  market  is  inclined 
to  go  slow  in  making  purchases  at  present  levels. 

Dry  Colors. 

The  decline  in  quicksilver  has  had  some  effect  on 
values  for  quicksilver  reds  and  lower  prices  are  now  ef- 
fective. The  majority  of  the  blues  are  firmly  held,  with 
raw  materials  at  high  levels.  No  offers  are  heard  on 
foreign  Prussian  blue  and  the  domestic  material  shows  a 
range  from  $2  per  pound  to  $2,50  per  pound.  Milori  blue 
is  hard  to  find  and  no  open  quotation  can  be  given.  Ul- 
tramarine blues  have  been  pretty  well  sold  ahead  and  the 
spot  market  for  the  better  grades  was  little  better  than 
nominal,  as  sellers  had  no  stocks  on  hand.  The  range 
of  prices  is  given  at  10@40c.  per  pound.  Small  lots  of 
German  Vandyke  brown  were  on  the  market,  but  in  cost 
cases  sellers  were  no  offering  and  there  is  no  fixed  price. 
Lampblack  and  carbon  gas  black  remain  sold  ahead  and 
the  spot  market  is  maintained  at  high  levels  owing  to 
the  limited  stocks.  Chrome  green  and  chrome  yellow 
show  wide  ranges  in  price,  according  to  grade  and  seller. 
Domestic  ocher  and  umber  is  in  fair  demand,  with  prices 
close  to  normal. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

Neai  ly  all  large  consumers  of  zinc  oxide  are  receiving 
supplies  and  contracts  and  producers  are  clinging  to  the 
policy  of  alloting  their  output  in  this  way.  In  the  case 
of  ordinary  zinc  oxide  the  prices  are  fixed  covering  de- 
liveries for  a period  of  six  months  and  in  the  case  of 
French  process  zinc  oxide  the  contract  prices  apply  to 
periods  of  three  months.  Prices  for  contracts  on  ordinary 
zinc  oxide  for  the  second  half  of  the  year  were  announced 
m our  last  issue  and  are  as  follows: — 9%c.  per  pound  for 
50-ton  lots,  9%c.  per  pound  for  carloads  and  10c.  per 
pound  for  less  than  carloads.  Selected  zinc  oxide  brings 
V2C.  per  pound  over  the  above  prices.  Leaded  zinc  oxide 
35  per  cent,  is  814c.  per  pound  for  50-ton  lots,  8%,c  per 
pound  for  car  lots  and  8%c,  per  pound  for  less  than  car 
lots.  Other  leaded  grades  range  higher  in  price,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  These  prices,  are  effective  only  on  con- 
tiacts  for  the  second  half  of  the  year  and  are  based  on 
shipment  in  barrels  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

New  prices  for  French  process  zinc  oxide  for  the  quar- 
ter beginning  July  will  be  named  soon,  but  are  not  yet 
public.  Current  quotations  are: — White  seal,  25@25R;c 
Impound;  green  seal,  24%@24%c.  per  pound;  red  seal, 
24@24ysc.  per  pound. 

Prepared  Paints. 

The  position  of  the  various  raw  materials  is  against 
any  decline  in  quotations  for  prepared  paints  and  it  is 
still  maintained  that  prices  for  the  latter  are  not  sufficient 
, t0  S!ve  a fair  margin  of  profit  to  manufacturers.  The 
quotations  for  zinc  oxide  as  given  for  July-December  de- 
livery are  higher  than  were  effective  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year.  The  lead  pigments  also  are  firmly  held  Of 
course,  the  decline  in  linseed  oil  has  favored  consumers, 
but  colors  are  higher  if  anything  and  the  general  tend- 
ency of  raw  materials  is  upwards  and  more  than  offsets 
the  decline  in  oil. 

Turpentine. 

Receipts  and  shipments  of  turpentine  at  primary  points 
are  considerably  below  the  totals  of  last  year  and  this 
is  also  true  of  stocks  on  hand.  'Prices  closed  higher  than 
a month  ago,  as  the  present  quotation  at  New  York  is 
44c.  per  gallon,  against  41c.  per  gallon  last  month.  Con- 
suming demand  has  not  been  active,  but  any  revival  in 
buying  would  exhaust  stocks  and,  as  exports  are  likely 
to  increase,  there  is  a rather  strong  tone  to  the  mar- 
ket. The  local  market  at  times  was  out  of  line  with  pri- 
mary points,  which  was  due  to  the  fact  that  stocks  held 
here  were  very  small  and  inquiry  for  spot  spirits  caused 
prices  to  be  advanced. 

Shellac. 

An  embargo  is  to  be  effective  on  direct  shipments  of 
shellac  from  Calcutta  to  this  country  after  June  15.  This 
has  caused  an  unsettled  feeling  in  the  local  market  and  at 
present  the  undertone  is  strong,  with  a tendency  to  ask 
higher  prices.  It.  is  believed,  however,  that  shipments  will 
be  permitted  under  restrictions  which  can  be  easily  com- 
plied with  and  that  no  scarcity  of  stocks  will  result. 


Bleached  and  orange  grades  are  in  good  demand.  Prices 
have  been  fairly  steady  throughout  the  period,  with  cur- 
rent quotations  at  23%@24c.  for  T.  N.,  20@22c.  for  Kala 
button,  22y2 @23c.  for  A.  C.  garnet,  26@27c.  for  commer- 
cial bleached,  32@33c.  for  bone  dry,  26%@27%c.  for  fine 
orange,  25@26c.  for  second  orange. 

Window  Glass. 

The  hand  operated  plants  closed  in  the  latter  part  of 
May  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  of  a summer 
supply  which  might  depress  values.  Some  of  the  ma- 
chine plants  also  are  not  producing  at  normal  capacity 
and  the  outturn  from  now  until  the  fall  months  promises 
to  be  comparatively  small.  The  effect  of  this  is  seen  in 
a firmness  of  prices,  although  no  change  have  been  made 
either  in  prices  or  discounts.  Demand  for  glass  has  been 
less  active  and  some  reports  indicate  a slow  market,  but 
the  effect  of  this  has  not  been  apparent  on  values  and 
prospects  favor  a strong  market  for  months  to  come. 


FIRES. 

May  1.  Garcia  & Hearn’s  paint  shop,  3370  Grove  street, 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  was  damaged  $10,000  by  fire. 

May  2.  Fire  dameged  W.  Leighton’s  paint  shop,  1652 
Ridge  avenue,  Philadelphia,  to  the  amount  of  $2,000. 

May  4.  Geo.  Fenner’s  varnish  factory,  West  avenue 
and  Ninth  street,  Long  Island  City,  was  damaged  by  a 
fire  causing  loss  of  $2,000. 

May  11.  Fire  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Iowa  Paint 
Manufacturing  Company  at  Fort  Dodge,  and  the  loss  is 
estimated  at  $42,000,  with  about  $15,000  insurance.  Nine 
months  ago  the  company’s  plant  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
with  a loss,  after  insurance  payments  and  salvage  was 
deducted,  of  $17,000.  The  cause  of  both  fires  is  unknown. 
The  company  will  rebuild. 

May  17.  Spontaneous  combustion  caused  a fire  in  the 
Harvard  College  paint  shop.  The  damage  "was  estimated 
at  $400,  and  was  mostly  lost  paint  and  oil.  The  shop  is 
situated  just  back  of  Lawernce  Hall  on  Kirkland  street, 
and  very  near  the  Music  and  Physical  Science  buildings. 

May  19.  Fire  in  the  paint  warehouse  of  George  R.  Gill, 
1522-1528  Pennsylvania  avenue,  southeast,  Washington, 
D.  C„  did  damage  estimated  at  $2,500,  $2,000  to  the  stock 
and  $500  to  the  building. 

May  19.  Fire  destroyed  A.  Ohst's  paint  shop  at  Alma, 
Kan.  Loss,  $2,000. 

May  30.  A new  paint  shop,  at  183  Division  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  which  Samuel  Gross  was  to  have  opened, 
was  burned  out,  with  a loss  of  $2,000. 

June  1.  D.  C.  Crosby’s  paint  shop,  169  Border  street, 
East  Boston,  Mass.,  damaged  by  fire. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  FOR  MOLLER  & SCHU- 
MANN CO.  EMPLOYES. 

FEELING  that  the  loyal  and  faithful  services  of 
their  employes  deserved  recognition,  and  the  cus- 
tomary yearly  increase  in  wages,  the  Moller  & 
Schumann  (Hilo  Varnish)  Co.,  of  Brooklyn,  through  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  has  insured  the  lives 
of  every  one  in  their  employ,  from  the  president  down. 
This  includes  all  branch  offices.  The  following  repro- 
duces, in  part,  the  official  letter  of  announcement  of  the 
companV  received  by  each  employe  on  the  payroll:  — 

To  the  Employees  of  the  Moller  & Schumann  Company:-  ■ 
Wo  aie  constantly  mindful  of  the  loyalty  and  efficiency  of 
our  employes  and  appreciate  those  qualities  upon  which  the 
continued  success  of  the  company  depends.  After  careful 
study  ns  to  the  best  method  of  showing  our  appreciation,  it 
has  been  decided  to  furnish  and  maintain  for  all  employes, 
without  expense  to  them,  an  insurance  policy  in  a substantial 
sum. 

It  gives  us  pleasure,  therefore,  to  announce  that  you  are 
protected  by  life  insurance  to  the  extent  of  substantially  one 
full  year's  salary,  with  a limit  of  $3,000  to  any  one  employe, 
payable  to  his  or  her  beneficiary  in  the  event  of  death  while 
in  the  employ  of  this  company. 

The  continuance  of  the  pay  check  to  the  family  for  one 
year,  in  event  of  death,  is  of  vital  concern.  Moreover,  some 
would  be  unable  to  pass  the  physical  requirements  necessary 
under  the  medical  examination  for  individual  insurance. 

Wc  are,  therefore,  particularly  pleased  to  announce  that  by 
arrangement  made  with  the  Equitable  Eife  Assurance  So- 
ciety, this  insurance  will  be  granted  on  present  employes 
without  medical  examination. 

In  consummating  this  arrangement,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to 

(Continued  on  page  25.) 
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acknowledge  the  high  order  of  intelligent  and  zealous  service 
which  has  characterized  the  work  of  our  employes  in  the 
past  and  we  have  every  confidence  that  it  will  be  continued 
in  the  future. 

With  every  good  wish,  we  are, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Moller  & Schumann  Co., 

John  H.  Schumann, 
President. 

The  issuing  of  a group  policy,  where  more  than  one 
hundred  lives  are  insured,  obviates  the  necessity  of  indi- 
vidual medical  examination  and  makes  possible  the  inclu- 
sion of  lives  who  might  not  be  able  to  pass  the  examina- 
tion required  for  individual  insurance. 

The  Moller  & Schumann  (Hilo  Varnish)  Co.  are  among 
the  first  in  the  varnish  industry  to  take  the  welfare  step 
for  their  employes. 

Other  large  employers  now  utilizing  the  group  plan 
are  the  National  Lead  Company,  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Co.,  Studebaker  Corporation  and  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Com- 
pany. 


A DISTINCTIVE  WHITE  LEAD  PACKAGE. 

THE  value  of  a distinctive  package  is  well  recognized 
in  merchandising,  but  it  has  not  ordinarily  been 
applied  to  such  staple  commodities  as  white  lead. 
Since  this  material  has  been  packed  almost  universally 
in  steel  kegs,  in  the  place  of  the  old  wooden  ones,  the 
packages  of  the  different  brands  could  be  distinguished 
only  by  an  inspection  of  the  brand  on  the  head  or  by  a 
small  trade-mark  label,  in  some  cases  placed  on  the  side 
of  the  container.  Moreover,  there  was  no  distinguishing 
difference  between  the  kegs  used  by  the  white  lead  cor- 
roders  and  those  used  to  contain  combination  white  pig- 
ments or  other  paste  paints.  Recognizing  the  value  of  a 
distinctive  package,  the  National  Lead  Company  now  pack 
their  white  lead  in  steel  kegs  having  two  bright  orange 
stripes,  one  near  the  top  and  the  other  near  the  bottom  of 
the  keg,  so  that  the  package  is  readily  recognized  even 
though  the  trade-mark  of  the  Little  Dutch  Boy  is  on  the 
far  side.  The  advantage  is  readily  understood. 


Pearl  Prepared  Floor  Wax,  made  by  E.  A.  Bromund  Co., 
356  West  Broadway,  New  York,  is  not  only  adapted  for 
use  of  the  painter  in  polishing  floors,  but  may  also  be 
used  on  standing  trim,  automobiles  and  Mission  furni- 
ture, or  as  a dressing  for  tan  leather  goods,  such  as 
traveling  bags,  shoes  and  the  like  ,and  as  such  may  be 
profitably  sold  in  the  retail  paint  store.  The  manufac- 
turers, who  are  headquarters  for  waxes  of  all  kinds,  so- 
licit inquiries  from  readers  of  The  Magazine. 


When  you  need  flat  white  paint,  why  not  try  Uneedit 
Flat  White  Paint,  made  by  Oscar  Schlegel  Mfg.  Co.,  Ill 
East  Twelfth  street,  New  York  city.  This  article  has  been 
used  by  many  leading  painters  who  report  that  it  has 
given  good  satisfaction.  At  any  rate,  you  should  write 
for  further  particulars  and  a trial  sample  can. 


BUILDING  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE. 

THE  report  of  the  labor  market  in  April,  1916,  issued 
by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor,  sum- 
marizes the  conditions  in  the  building  trades  dur- 
ing the  month  as  follows:  — 

In  the  building  trades,  for  fifty-nine  unions,  with  about 
32,000  members,  the  percentage  of  idleness  for  April  15 
was  27.5,  as  compared  with  similar  figures  for  1915  of  41.2 
per  cent.,  for  1914  of  40.2  per  cent.,  and  for  1913  of  19.6 
per  cent.  In  fifty-one  unions  connected  with  transporta- 
tion, having  a membership  of  23,000,  the  returns  show  6.8 
per  cent,  of  idle  members  at  the  middle  of  April,  as 
against  14.8  in  1915,  1.15  in  1914,  and  7.4  in  1913. 

In  the  ten  first  and  second  class  cities  of  the  State  the 
estimated  cost  of  building  work  (both  new  buildings  and 
repairs)  for  which  permits  were  issued  in  April  was  $21,- 
177,931,  an  increase  of  4 per  cent,  over  the  figures  for 
March,  but  a decrease  of  7.6  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
April  of  last  year.  Every  city  showed  an  increase  (and 
except  Binghamton,  a heavy  increase)  for  April  over 
March  outside  of  Buffalo  and  New  York,  in  the  former  of 
which  there  was  a decrease  of  10.7  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
metropolis  the  decrease  was  4.4.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
the  cities  except  Albany,  Binghamton,  Syracuse  and  Yon- 
kers contributed  to  the  decrease  in  April  between  this 
year  and  last  above  noted  for  all  cities  combined. 

(Continued  on  page  26.) 


The  painter  who  first  found  out 
how  much 

zinc 

improves  paint  made  a fortune 
out  of  his  discovery.  The 
knowledge  of  this  fact  is  com- 
mon property  now,  but  there  is 
still  good  money  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  that 
knowledge. 

Our  booklet  “Zinc  that  made 
a painter  rich”  tells  the  story. 
Send  for  a copy. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

Room  511,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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Safety  First 

Tests  made  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  have  proved  the  non- 
volatility and  Freedom  from  Fire  Danger 

EXOLIUM 

PAINT,  VARNISH  and 
SHELLAC  REMOVER 

It  is  easy  to  use.  No  scraping  needed. 
Cleans  carvings  as  easilv  as  flat  surfaces. 
Cleans  out  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

Old  Coats  Together  with  Filler 
Wash  off  with  Plain  Water 

One  spoonful  of  EXOLIUM  in  a 
pail  of  water  washes  old  paint  to  look 
like  new. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  sample. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
address  and  we  will. 

EXOLD  MFG.  CO. 

237a  Greenwich  St.  NEW  YORK 


Better  Stencils 


Good  Decorators  get  best  results 
Using  Bayer’s  Modern  Stencils. 
They  last  longer  and  give  better 
decorative  effects.  Special  rates. 
Write  for  free  catalogue  illustrat- 
ed in  colors. 


ANTON  BAYER 

Dept.  C. 

1120  N.  Main  St.  DAYTON,  OHIO 


SCHLEGEL'S 

UNEEDIT 

FLAT  WHITE  PAINT 

Acknowledged  by  leading  Painters 

The  Most  Durable — The  Best  Covering 
The  Easiest  Working 
Price  $1.50  per  gallon 

OSCAR  SCHIEGEL  MFG.  CO.  Ill  E.  12th  St . NEW  YORK 


MADE  IN  NEWARK. 

Exhibits  That  Were  of  Interest  to  Painters  and 
Decorators  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition. 

ONE  of  the  important  features  connected  with  the 
celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  an 
industrial  exhibition  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  city, 
held  in  the  First  Regiment  Armory,  May  13  until  June  3. 
While  there  were  more  than  250  exhibits,  representing 
no -less  than  141  separate  lines  of  industry,  and  while  the 
visitor  could  obtain  a clear  idea  of  the  greatness  of  New- 
ark as  a manufacturing  city,  the  exhibition  was  by  no 
means  a comprehensive  one,  and  many  well-known  con- 
cerns in  different  lines  of  industry  for  which  the  city  is 
noted,  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Although  Newark  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant varnish  manufacturing  cities  in  the  country,  there 
were  but  two  exhibitors — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  one  exhibit,  that  of  the  Murphy  Varnish 
Company— the  Essex  Varnish  Company  being  a subsidiary 
company,  whose  plant  is  one  of  the  group  of  buildings 
comprised  in  the  Murphy  plant,  and  which  specializes  in 
lacquers  and  black  varnishes  and  japans.  The  combined 
exhibit  of  the  two  companies  was  located  in  a prominent 
position  in  the  center  of  the  building,  and  was  of  great 
interest  to  all  varnish  users,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
public.  One  feature  that  particularly  attracted  attention 
was  an  apparatus  displaying  a number  of  photographs, 
illuminated  upon  a screen  and  automatically  following  one 
another  by  means  of  clockwork.  These  illustrated  the 
whole  process  of  varnish  making  from  the  digging  of  the 
gum  to  the  final  shipment  of  the  finished  product.  Fields 
of  growing  flax  were  shown  and  pressing  linseed  oil  was 
illustrated.  The  tung  tree  was  shown  by  photographs  and 
the  historj  of  China  wood  oil  was  traced  and  collecting 
and  distilling  turpentine  illustrated.  Then  there  were 
illustrations  showing  the  various  processes  of  varnish 
making,  as  seen  in  the  Murphy  plant.  A model 
of  the  plant  was  another  prominent  feature  of  the 
exhibit,  so  complete  in  every  detail  that  one  might  even 
see  the  racks  of  test  boards  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the 
buildings,  where  the  different  batches  of  varnish  are  tried 
out.  A case  contained  various  specimens  of  the  gums  used 
in  varnish  making,  including  some  specimens  of  fossil 
gums  enclosing  insects  that  had  been  caught  in  the  flow- 
ing sap  of  the  tree  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  which  still 
remained  perfect  in  every  detail.  There  were  also  shown 
flax  fiber  and  seed,  the  nuts  of  the  tung  tree  and  glasses 
containing  the  dry  colors  used  in  the  manufacture  of  col- 
ored enamels  and  coach  colors.  Above  the  case  was  a 
head  of  a Maori  chief,  carved  out  of  a huge  piece  of  kauri 
gum.  In  another  case  were  samples  of  various  articles 
finished  with  Murphy  varnishes,  lacquers  or  baking  japans, 
including  Wiss  shears,  buttons,  fancy  metal  cans  and 
boxes — in  short,  a great  variety  of  objects  that  illustrated 
the  important  part  that  varnish  plays  in  human  affairs. 
A series  of  steel  panels  showed  the  various  processes  em- 
ployed by  the  Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Company  for  imi- 
tating various  woods  on  sheet  metal.  The  examples  of 
oak,  mahogany  and  Circassian  walnut  graining  were  so 
perfect  that  many  visitors  would  not  be  convinced  that 
they  were  not  pieces  of  the  actual  wood  instead  of  pro- 
ductions of  the  skilled  grainer.  An  Indian  motorcycle 
illustrated  the  use  of  baking  enamels  of  Murphy  manufac- 
ture. Telephone  stands  and  electrical  instruments  also 
showed  us  of  Murphy  varnishes.  To  the  varnish  user, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  was  a film  of  varnish, 
formed  by  coats  of  Murphy’s  Perfect  Railway  Body 
Varnish.  This  was  mounted  on  two  rollers  and  alter- 
nately rolled  and  unrolled  by  means  of  clockwork,  2,400 
times  a day.  Many  persons  refused  to  believe  that  this 
was  actually  nothing  but  a dried  film  of  varnish,  but  the 
wood  finisher,  who  has  had  experience  with  the  toughness 
of  varnish  films,  knows  the  possibility  of  such  an  exhibit, 
and  he  also  knows  that  it  indicates  a varnish  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally elastic  character  in  order  to  stand  a continu- 
ous test  of  this  character  for  the  twelve  days  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 

Although  a number  of  paint  and  color  manufactories  are 
located  within  the  city  limits  of  Newark,  there  was  only 
one  exhibit  of  goods  of  this  character.  Ludlow  & Squier, 
as  distributors,  showing  Sherwin-Williams  products;  S. 
W.  P.  Paints  and  Flat-Tone.  It  is  a pity  that  a more  com- 
(Continued  on  page  28.) 
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UNIVERNISH 

A trade  name  tor  Universal  Varnish 

FOR  USE  OUTDOORS  AND  IN 


TT  has  remarkable  properties  and  the  House  Painter 
will  like  it  for  many  uses — floors,  front  doors, 
trim,  bath-rooms,  laundries,  porch  roofs.  May  we 
send  you  a booklet  ? 


MURPHY  VARNISH  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN  MURPHY,  Jr.,  President 

NEWARK  CHICAGO 


Buy  Your  Paints  and  Supplies  at 
Reasonable  Prices 


tiygHE  PAINT  PEOPLE  „ 
S^^W-pake  St  • Chicago  -III- 


Our  new  132-page  catalogue,  No.  26,  shows  everything 
used  in  a paint  shop,  and  gives  the  reasonable  prices — we  can 
quote  you  on  all  your  needs  in  this  line. 

If  you  buy  paints,  oils,  varnishes  or  any  other  supplies 
for  painting  you  should  obtain  a copy  of  this  catalogue. 

We  give  same  prompt  attention  to  small  as  well  as  large 
orders  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  can  be  assured  the 
article  is  the  best  quality  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

THIS  BOOK  IS  SENT  FREE 
to  you  on  request.  Write  today  and 
you  will  receive  a copy  by  return  mail.  Mention  The 
Painters  Magazine. 

GEO. 


62  West  Lake  Street 


E.  WATSON  CO. 

“The  Paint  People " 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

" The  Paint  People  " 

62  W.  Lake  Street,  CHICAGO 

Gentlemen — Please  send  me  the  following: 
(....)  Catalogue  No.  26  Painters'  Supplies. 
(...  ) Special  Sign  Painters’  Supply  Sheet. 
( ) Special  Air  Brush  Price  List. 

Put  cross  thus,  X,  in  square  opposite 
whichever  list  you  wunt,  and  sign  below. 


Name. 


Street  Address. 
City  and  State. 
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CALCIMINES 

AND 

WATER  PAINTS 

Start  the  year  right  by  ordering 
our  standard  products 

“ MURALITE  ” — Best  of  Calcimines 
“PERMANITE” — Best  of  Water  Paints 

Millions  of  pounds  of  these  superb  materials  have 
been  used  by  painters  everywhere.  Thousands  of 
jobs  have  proved  satisfactory.  Hundreds  of  paint- 
ers have  made  good  profits  and  good  customers. 

We  are  proud  of  this  record 
We  are  grateful  to  our  customers 
We  urge  a trial  order 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Associate  Members 
Master  Painters’  Association 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


for  Painters, 
Decorators, 

Paint  Manufacturers. 

Write  for  Catalog  to 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


WASTED 

Experienced  man  for  fresco  painting,  one  who  can  cut 
stencils  and  with  some  ability  to  design  for  work  on  metal 
furniture;  plant  in  Jersey  City.  Apply  in  own  handwrit- 
ing, A,  B,  C,  care  The  Painters  Magazine. 


HANDY- PASTE 

THE  MODERN  WAY 

Just  Add  Cold  Water  and  Stir 

Write  for  Working  sample 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

141  Milk  Street  - - BOSTON,  MASS. 

Western  shipments  made  direct  fr*m  Western  factory. 


prehensive  exhibit  of  the  goods  manufactured  by  this  com- 
pany could  not  have  been  made,  for  the  public  needs  to 
know  more  about  the  possibilities  of  paint  and  its  benefit 
as  a protective  agent  than  is  generally  known.  However, 
what  they  did  see  in  this  small  exhibit  was  well  chosen 
and  illustrated  articles  of  real  merit. 

Brushes  were  exhibited  by  the  Rubberset  Brush  Com- 
pany, and  while  shaving  brushes  naturally  claimed  the 
prominent  place  in  the  space  allotted  to  them,  there  was 
nevertheless  a well  selected  display  of  painters’  brushes  of 
various  sizes  and  shapes. 

There  were  many  other  exhibits  that  were  of  interest 
to  painters  and  paint  manufacturers,  not  the  least  of  them 
being  the  display  of  wire  cloth,  manufactured  by  the  New- 
ark Wire  Cloth  Company.  A loom  was  shown  in  opera- 
tion, weaving  copper  wire  one-five  hundredth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  into  a cloth  for  use  in  straining  or  sifting  the 
finest  grades  of  pigments,  for  straining  oils  and  varnishes 
and  the  like.  Wire  cloth  suitable  for  straining  paint  is 
also  produced,  which  is  better  adapted  for  the  purpose 
than  cheesecloth. 

One  of  the  products  shown  in  the  large  and  varied  ex- 
hibit of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  was 
Matchless  Liquid  Gloss,  a varnish  restorer  and  furniture 
polish. 

The  Anti-Hydro  Waterproofing  Company  exhibited 
"Anti-Hydro,”  a liquid  to  be  added  to  the  water  used  in 
gauging  cement  in  order  to  act  as  a waterproofing  agent 
and  cement  hardener,  and  also  for  mixing  with  water  and 
Portland  cement  to  form  a damp-proofing  paint. 

The  Estate  of  J.  G.  Hetzel  exhibited  roofing,  rubber  ce- 
ment and  R.  O.  P.  paints  and  cements  for  roofs. 

Painters  who  carry  window  shades  and  put  them  up 
would  have  been  interested  in  the  display  of  shade  rollers 
shown  by  the  Stewart  Hartshorn  Company. 

Lead  pencils,  an  article  needed  by  the  decorator  in 
making  his  sketches,  were  found  in  the  exhibit  of  Eber- 
hard  Faber. 

An  interesting  display  was  made  by  the  Newark  Sign 
Company  and  the  Newark  Poster  Advertising  Company,  a 
number  of  reduced  size  bulletin  signs  being  displayed. 
The  artistic  sign  painting  work  done  by  the  first-named 
of  these  two  companies  is  well-known  to  the  bulletin 
painting  fraternity. 

Every  one  who  has  ever  been  to  a convention  knows  the 
name  of  Whitehead  & Hoag,  one  of  the  largest  firms  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  manufacturing  badges  and  adver- 
tising novelties  in  the  world.  They  made  a very  interest- 
ing display,  hut  The  Painters  Magazine  reporter  did  not 
observe  any  badges  that  he  had  ever  seen  at  any  of  the 
master  painters’  conventions.  However,  one  of  them  may 
have  been  there. 

The  Manufacturers’  Can  Company  had  a very  compre- 
hensive display  of  cans  of  all  kinds,  both  plain  and 
printed,  with  the  labels  of  the  materials  which  the  cans 
were  made  to  contain.  This  included  paint  and  varnish 
cans  of  all  sizes  and  styles. 

A display  of  chamois  skins  was  made  by  Reimold, 
Chapot  & Co.,  including  the  grades  used  by  car  and  car- 
riage painters. 

Although  not  connected  with  the  paint  industry,  the  ex- 
hibit of  the  Crocker-Wheeler  Company,  manufacturers  of 
electrical  supplies,  merits  a notice  because  of  the  painted 
poster  effect  background,  illustrating  their  plant  and  con- 
taining descriptive  wording  and  signs  on  a decorative 
background  that  was  wonderfully  well  painted. 

Another  exhibit  that  should  have  received  careful  atten- 
tion from  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers  was  the  "His- 
tory of  an  Export  Order,”  made  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  and  showing  the  various  blanks 
used  in  conducting  an  export  business,  the  forms  of  mani- 
fests, etc.,  and  also  giving  photographs  of  a number  of  the 
principal  South  American  ports  through  which  export 
trade  is  being  developed. 


There  is  no  use  in  advertising  in  a half-hearted  way. 
"He  who  asks  timidly,  courts  denial,”  is  as  true  in  adver- 
tising as  in  anything  else.  One  of  the  best  things  that  an 
advertisement  can  do  is  to  convince  readers  that  the  ad- 
vertiser is  in  real  earnest  about  his  business;  that  he 
means  what  he  says,  and  expects  to  be  believed. 

(Continued  on  page  30.) 
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CHEAPEST  ON  THE  MARKET 


l^OT  cheapest  in  cost  per  gallon, 
but  cheapest  per  square  foot 
on  the  wall.  Painting  cost  is  ma- 
terial plus  labor.  The  use  of 
Ripolin  means  less  material  and 
less  labor, — a double  saving. 

Whether  it  be  the  exterior  of  a 


house  or  interior  work,  it  will  be 
more  profitable  for  you  to  use 
Ripolin  — and  the  job  will  be  a 
better  one  in  every  way. 

Your  business  this  year  will 
bring  more  business  next  year 
if  you  use  Ripolin. 


J.  A.  & W.  BIRD  & CO. 

Distributors  for  North  America 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TO  DEPT.  P FOR  OUR  BOOK  OF  PAINT  FACTS 


ENAMEL 


HEUNBROTHERS 
©DECORATORS© 
495  30™  ST. 
MIUdflUKEE’UIS 


Milwaukee,  March  4,  1916 


WHITE  ENAMEL 


Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Go. 

Gentlemen: 

In  regard  to  the  Porcelite  which  we  purchased 
from  you  a short  time  ago,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  have 
given  same  our  careful  attention  and  find  it  to  be  much 
whiter  and  to  have  a greater  covering  capacity  than  any 
enamel  we  have  ever  used. 

We  have,  used  almost  every  make  and  find  it  to 
be  far  superior  to  the  best  grades  on  the  market  today. 

We  alsso  wish- to  state  that  you  may  send  to  us 
one  case  of  twelve^l  gallon  cans. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Heun  Bros. 


has  not  advanced  in  price  despite  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  the  zinc  of 
300%,  nor  have  we  deviated  from  the 
quality  that  has  made  it  famous  since 
1883.  We  have  protected  the  trade 
during  these  trying  times,  but  our 
supply  is  nearly  exhausted. 

We  have  only  a few  weeks’ 
supply  to  offer  at  the  pres- 
ent price. 

If  you  want  any, 
write  today. 
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Draperies 

and  Cretonnes 

To  Match  Wall  Papers 

Call  at  our  Show  Rooms 
and  inspect  our  new  line 

ELMS  & SELLON 

906  Broadway  New  York 


Ordinary  concrete,  uncoated , Concrete  weatherproofed 

showing  its  porous  character.  with  Bay  State  Coating. 

Building  for  Beauty 

To  fully  realize  the  possibilities  of  concrete 
and  stucco,  you  should  know  the  ideal  effects 
which  are  get -able  with 

Bay  State 

Cement  Coating 

This  Coating  overcomes  the  dull  blue-gray  of  concrete. 
It  gives  a permanent  finish  in  white  or  tint.  It  doesn’t 
sacrifice  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 


Also  Bay  State  Coating  makes  an  absolutely  weather- 
proof wall.  Rain  can’t  seep  through  the  pores. 

Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  tested 
this,  the  original  Bay  State  Coating.  We'll  be  glad  to  pass 
along  what  they  say  of  it.  Write  for  booklet  30. 


DAY  STATE 


Or,  test  it  yourself— we  will  send  you  a sample 
can  of  the  original  Bay  State  Coating  free  for  the 
asking.  Say  what  tint  you  prefer. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  & CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office:  Architects’  Building 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

BUSINESS  conditions  have  undergone  but  very  little 
change  during  the  month.  The  scarcity  of  skilled 
labor  has  been  a great  drawback,  as  most  of  the 
work  under  way  has  been  of  the  rush  order.  As  is  usual 
with  the  spring  rush,  everybody  wants  their  order  filled 
first,  but  customers  have  just  had  to  wait  their  turn,  for 
master  painters  cannot  accomplish  the  impossible.  In  a 
few  instances  this  state  of  things  has  led  to  unpleasant- 
ness, for  some  people  are  most  unreasonable  in  their  de- 
mands. There  is  an  apparent  improvement  in  building  op- 
erations. Permits  are  being  issued  more  freely,  and  sev- 
eral very  large  structures  will  be  gotten  well  under  way 
during  the  summer  months.  Thi3  means,  of  course,  that 
the  prospects  for  the  future  are  brightening.  Both  paint- 
ers and  paperhangers  are  being  pushed  to  the  limit,  and 
they  are  doing  their  utmost  to  cope  with  the  situation. 
Advertisements  for  men  appear  daily  in  the  papers  with- 
out any  response,  which  evidences  the  scarcity  of  skilled 
mechanics.  This  rush,  of  course,  will  only  continue  for  a 
few  weeks  at  longest. 

The  material  market  still  continues  strong,  with  high 
prices  ruling.  The  only  redeeming  feature  during  the 
month  has  been  the  drop  in  the  prices  of  oil  and  turpen- 
tine. Raw  linseed  oil  is  now  quoted  at  85c.  per  imperial 
gallon,  in  barrel  lots,  while  boiled  linseed  oil  is  quoted  at 
88c.  per  imperial  gallon,  in  barrel  lots.  Turpentine  is 
quoted  at  69c.  per  imperial  gallon,  in  barrel  lots,  a drop  of 
about  ten  points  during  the  month.  White  lead  ground  in 
oil  is  quoted  at  $13.95  per  100  pounds,  in  ton  lots,  and 
$14.25  per  100  pounds  in  less  quantities.  There  appears 
to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  a drop  in  price  of  white 
lead,  owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  lead  in  the  manu- 
facture of  war  munitions.  Brush  prices  have  again  risen, 
on  account  of  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  quantities  of 
bristles  to  meet  the  demands.  Certain  lines  of  colors 
ground  in  japan  have  also  advanced  very  materially.  All 
grades  of  glue  have  advanced  25  per  cent.,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a still  further  advance  in  the  near  future.  Artists' 
materials  of  all  kinds  continue  on  a firm  basis.  The  gen- 
eral trend  of  the  market  is  upward. 

The  meetings  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters  and  Dec- 
orators’ Association  have  been  confined  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  has  had  several  important  matters  af- 
fecting the  trade  to  deal  with  during  the  month.  The 
meetings  are  now  being  held  in  comfortable  new  quar- 
ters, placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association  by  Stewart 
N.  Hughes,  on  Davenport  road.  The  executive  meetings 
are  well  attended,  and  the  best  interests  of  the  Association 
are  being  carefully  looked  after  during  the  summer  in- 
terim. 

The  Sign  Writers’  Association  still  continues  to  hold 
regular  meetings,  which  are  well  attended.  The  obnox- 
ious city  by-law,  recently  referred  to  in  these  columns,  has 
been  repealed  at  the  City  Hall  as  a result  of  the  Associa- 
tion bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  our  City 
Fathers.  The  new  price  list  formulated  by  the  Associa- 
tion is  now  in  operation  and  is  working  out  most  advan- 
tageously to  the  benefit  of  the  members.  This  was  a step 
in  the  right  direction,  as  prices  were  in  a most  demoral- 
ized condition. 

Frank  L.  Glynn,  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, paid  a visit  to  Toronto  on  May  17  and  was  the 
guest  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters  and  Decorators'  As- 
sociation at  a luncheon  given  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel. 
Mr.  Glynn  was  driven  around  the  city  on  a sight-seeing 
tour  and  expressed  himself  as  delighted  with  the  general 
appearance  of  the  beautiful  city.  James  Phinnemore,  pres- 
ident of  the  Canadian  Master  Painters  and  Decorators’ 
Association,  acted  as  director  of  ceremonies  at  the  ban- 
quet, and  in  his  usual  happy  veih  heartily  welcomed  the 
guest  of  the  Association.  Only  two  toasts  were  on  the 
list,  one  to  ‘'Our  King”  and  the  other  to  “Our  Guest."  In 
responding  to  the  toast.  Mr.  Glynn  delivered  a splendid 
address,  in  which  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  in- 
terest which  was  being  manifested  in  technical  education 
in  the  city  of  Toronto.  He  was  delighted  with  his  visit 
of  inspection  to  the  new  technical  school.  It  was  a mag- 
nificent building  of  which  any' city  might  justly  be  proud. 

In  all  his  travels  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  else- 
where, he  had  not  seen  anything  to  compare  with  their 
superb  edifice.  He  spoke  at  some  length  of  the  growing 
importance  of  industrial  education,  and  was  pleased  to 
know  that  Toronto  was  giving  so  much  attention  to  this 

(Continued  on  page  34.1 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

Tout  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathertng  test  and  they  will  fliid  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conservo  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Saints,  Montecito,  Cal. 

A.  B.  Benton , Architect , Los  Angeles 


UNION  FILM  OIL 


THE 

ONLY  PERFECT 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 

LINSEED  OIL 


Looks  Like  Linseed,  Used  Like  Linseed,  Works  Like  Linseed,  Wears  Like  Linseed 


It  Costs  Much  Less 

Send  today  for  samples  and  prices. 

Union  Film  Oil  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Time  and  Made  a Good  Record 


UNION  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Whitehall  Bldg.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
4345  Southwestern  Blvd.,  Chicago 


“Reach”  Painters  Drop  Cloths 


More  “REACH”  Cloths  used  than  all  other  brands  combined — WHY ? Because — they  are  far  better  and  cheaper  than  you  yourself  can  make. 
Order  some  now — keep  a supply  on  hand.  You  NEED  Drop  Clotlis. 


SIZES  AND  PRICES 


9 x ‘ 9 ft. 

- $1.00 

12  x 12  ft. 

- 

$1.75 

15x15  ft. 

- 

$2.75 

1 8 x > S ft. 

- 

$4.00 

9 x I if  ft. 

1.3  » 

12  x 15  ft. 

- 

2.25 

15  x 18  ft. 

- 

3.3  5 

18x21  ft. 

- 

4.65 

9x15  ft. 

1.70 

12x18  ft. 

• 

2.70 

15x21  ft. 

- 

*.90 

18  x 24  ft. 

- 

5.25 

9x18  ft. 

2.00 

12  x 21  ft. 

- 

3.15 

1 5 x 24  ft. 

- 

4.50 

1 S x 30  ft. 

- 

6.5  0 

9x21  ft. 

2.35 

12  x 24  ft. 

- 

3.6<» 

15  x 30  ft. 

- 

5.40 

Size 

9 x 24  ft. 

- - 2.70 

12  x 30  ft. 

- 

4.50 

Size 

Size 

Send  the  amount  with  your  order  and  REACH  will  prepay  express  charges  direct  to  your  door — east  of  the  Mississippi. 
CHEESE  CLOTH  mill  remnants  for  straining  paint  sold  by  the  pound,  put  up  in  bales  of  fifty  pounds.  Write  for  sumples. 

A.  L.  REACH  TEXTILE  COMPANY,  138  Pearl  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


DOUBLE 

DURABLE 


STITCHED 


PROOFED 


“ Something  New  Under  the  Sun  ” 

BASIC  WHITE 


The  Whitest,  Densest,  Smoothest,  Most  Opaque  White  you  ever  saw. 

JV rite  us  for  sample. 


Rinald  Bros.  Station  S.  Philadelphia 
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AD  ELITE.  VARNI5HE5 


THE 

Ad  el  ite 
PEOPLE 


CHICAGO. 
NEW  YORK 


We  make  a special  varnish  for  every 
purpose  and  for  all  classes  of  trade.  Each 
varnish  is  well  settled,  full  aged,  just  right 
in  body,  and  is  thoroughly  tested  before 
going  on  the  market.  They  all  have  a 
convincing  record  of  results . They  always 
make  good  on  the  job. 

Insist  on  “ AD-EL-ITE.” 

ADAMS  & ELTING  CO. 

716-727  Washington  Boulevards  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


HARD  ENAMEL 


HARD  AND  DURABLE 


Can  be  rubbed  and  polished  like  a 
high-grade  rubbing  varnish. 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia 


ENAMELS  : FLAT  FINISHES 


pr  ipr 


EGAN  - RONAN  - HAUSMAN  - COMPANY,  Inc. 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


branch  of  education.  With  such  a splendidly  equipped 
building  in  which  to  carry  on  the  work  under  the  super- 
vision of  such  a highly  qualified  educationist  as  Dr.  Mc- 
Kay, he  was  sure  that  Toronto  would  rank  among  the 
very  foremost  cities  in  the  matter  of  technical  education. 
J.  R.  Robinson,  president  of  the  Toronto  Association,  in 
a few  well  chosen  remarks,  welcomed  Mr.  Glynn  to  the 
city  and  spoke  of  his  admiration  of  the  splendid  address 
to  which  they  had  just  listened.  Brief  addresses  were 
also  given  by  Principal  McKay,  of  the  Toronto  Technical 
School;  Mr.  Houston,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; Mr.  McTaggart,  member  of  the  Board  of  Education; 
Mr.  McKenzie,  of  Hamilton,  ex-president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Master  Painters’  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada;  S.  N.  Hughes  and  Mr.  O’Hearn,  of  the  To- 
ronto Association.  Each  of  the  speakers  dwelt  upon  the 
important  place  which  technical  education  was  destined  to 
take  in  the  training  of  young  men  and  young  women  to 
successfully  fill  responsible  positions  in  the  commercial 
world.  Dr.  McKay  was  particularly  interesting  in  his  out- 
lining of  the  excellent  work  which  was  being  accomplished 
by  the  Toronto  Technical  School,  which  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  over  five  thousand  students  in  its  various 
branches.  The  fact  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent 
that  the  technical  school  is  the  true  solution  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship problem. 

The  business  heretofore  carried  on  by  E.  J.  Linington 
has  been  formed  into  a joint  stock  company  to  be  known 
as  the  Linington-Connell  Company,  Ltd.,  with  a capital- 
ization of  140,000.  Mr.  Linington  is  president,  and  will 
give  the  business  his  personal  attention.  Mr.  Connell  is 
a practical  man  of  wide  experience,  having  for  the  past 
thirteen  years  been  manager  of  the  decorating  department 
of  the  Murray-Kay  Company,  one  of  the  leading  houses  of 
the  city.  The  new-  company  Is  a strong  one  and  is  fully 
equipped  to  successfully  carry  on  business  in  every  branch 
of  the  trade. 

Alf.  Newton,  of  Geo.  Booth  & Son,  had  a most  miracu- 
lous escape  from  death  on  May  13.  Mr.  Newton,  together 
with  Alex.  Huston,  was  working  on  a swing,  when  some- 
thing went  wrong  and  the  scaffold  tilted,  precipitating  him 
(Continued  on  page  35.) 
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I know  no  other  Floor  Varnish 


that  wears  like  this 


Durable  Floor  Varnish 

has  the  quality  that  makes  it  make  good.  It  has  a good  body, 
covers  well — dries  in  a hard,  firm  coat — gives  a surface  of  great 
brilliancy  and  depth — is  not  affected  by  moisture  and  water,  whether 
hot  or  cold — does  not  wear  white  or  scratch  white — and  how  it  wears! 

Write  for  “Varnish  and  Varnishing ” 
and  Job  Record  Books 

The  Varnish  Book  tells  the  precautions  taken  to  make  Lowe  Brothers 
Varnishes  give  best  results. 

The  Record  Book  makes  it  easy  to  keep  track  of  estimates,  labor, 
material  — and  know  just  where  you  stand.  Address  the  High 
Standard  Paint  Man  care  of 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 

456  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston  Jersey  City  Chicago  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Lowe  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


It’s  the  only  varnish  that  ever  made  good  right  in  my  own  home 
— the  only  varnish  that  would  stand  up  under  the  wear  and  tear 
of  romping  children,  and  active  grown-ups. 


to  the  pavement  about  thirty-flve  feet  below.  It  was  a 
miracle  he  was  not  instantly  killed,  but  fortunately  he 
escaped  with  only  a bad  shaking  up,  which  confined  him 
to  the  house  for  a few  days.  Alf.  is  something  of  a joker, 
and,  like  the  Irishman,  says  it  was  not  the  fall,  but  the 
sudden  stop  that  did  the  damage.  He  thinks  he  might 
make  a successful  aviator. 

Although  “Jim"  Thomson  and  “Joe"  Crysler  have  been 
for  some  time  living  on  their  well-earned  competencies 
and  taking"  life  easy,  they  have  not  forgotten  how  to 
swing  a brush  or  hang  a roll  of  paper,  as  was  evidenced 
by  the  manner  in  which  they  donned  their  jeans  and 
came  to  the  rescue  of  “Bill"  Paris,  who  was  over-rushed 
on  several  jobs,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  good  mechanics. 
This  is  only  one  instance  of  the  many  -ways  in  which 
members  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters'  Association 
show  their  willingness  to  help  out  a fellow  member. 

The  Toronto  Association  of  Master  House  Painters  and 
Decorators  will  hold  their  annual  picnic  and  games  on 
June  16,  on  the  spacious  grounds  of  “Northlen,"  the  beau- 
tiful residence  of  W.  M.  Weekes,  in  the  Alexandra  Gar- 
dens, North  Toronto.  This  annual  event  is  always  looked 
forward  to  with  a great  deal  of  pleasure  by  the  members 
and  their  families,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  event 
this  year  will  be  doubly  enjoyable. 

F.  J.  Cox  believes  in  upholding  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
but  when  the  serving  on  a jury  robs  a man  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  ice  cream  and  apple  pie,  together  with  the 
brilliant  after, dinner  speeches,  he  would  like  to  draw  the 
line. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-three,  George  Keen,  for  many  years 
a well-known  citizen  of  Toronto,  died  very  suddenly  on 
May  26,  at  his  residence,  843  College  street.  Forty  years 
ago  he  came  to  Toronto  from  England,  and  began  business 
as  a painter  and  decorator.  During  much  of  that  time  his 
work  was  principally  in  the  West  End.  On  May  25  he 
went  to  work  as  usual.  About  1 p.  m.  he  took  a stroke, 
from  which  he  never  rallied,  and  remained  unconscious 
to  the  end.  Mr.  Keen  was  connected  with  Wesley  Metho- 
dist Church,  a member  of  the  S.  O.  E.  B.  S.,  and  was  very 


well  and  favorably  known.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
to  whom  he  was  married  in  1876,  and  by  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Mount  Pleasant 
Cemetery  and  was  very  largely  attended. 


METHOD  OF  DETERMINING  OIL  AND 
RESIN  IN  VARNISH. 

RESULTS  of  experiments  to  find  the  best  method  of 
determinination  of  oil  and  resin  in  varnish  have 
been  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  Technologic  Paper  No.  65.  Several  methods 
are  discussed,  but  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  bureau 
is:  — 

The  proposed  method  for  the  determination  of  oil  and 
resin,  involving  esterification  by  the  Twitchel  or  Wolff 
methods,  the  use  of  ether  as  solvent  after  esterification 
and  correction  of  the  figures  by  appropriate  factors,  gave 
results  which  were  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  pur- 
poses, and  appear  to  be  the  best  method  so  far  devised 
lor  general  use._ 

In  explaining  the  situation  that  led  to  these  experi- 
ments, the  technologic  paper  states  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  several  methods  have  been  published  for  the 
determination  of  oil  and  resin  in  varnish,  there  has  been 
a noticeable  lack  of  information  regarding  the  accuracy 
of  the  results  obtained,  due  largely  to  the  failure  to  test 
the  procedures  with  varnishes  of  known  composition  and 
history.  It  was  considered  desirable,  therefore,  to  ob- 
tain such  information,  and  to  devise,  if  possible,  a method 
which  would  be  satisfactory.  It  is  shown  by  the  bureau 
that  several  methods  to  be  found  in  the  literature  are 
not  reliable  for  all  types  of  oil  varnish. 


A trade  paper  is  a window  through  which  the  merchant 
looks  out  upon  the  world  of  business,  of  style,  of  price, 
and  of  methods  of  doing  business.  Without  a trade  paper 
a merchant  is  shut  up  in  a small  space,  wherein  he  sees 
nothing  but  his  own  errors. 

(Continued  on  page  36.) 
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Metallic  Graining  Plate  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

METALLIC  GRAINING  TOOLS 

For  rapidly  and  easily  graining  beautiful 
imitat  ons  of  oak,  walnut,  ash,  rosewood, 
etc.,  in  oil  or  distemper. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

5342  St.  Clair  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Send  for  New 

Catalogue  of  Books 

For  the  Painter,  Decorator, 
Chemist  and  Manufacturer. 

Just  off  the  press. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York 


GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations.  140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 


Price  $3.00  Postpaid 


Trade  supplied  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City 


NEW  FIRMS,  BUSINESS  CHANGES,  ETC. 

Irvine  Gorrie  has  announced  the  opening  of  a paint 
and  wall  paper  store  at  15  South  Perry  street,  Montgom- 
ery, Ala.,  and  has  offered  to  decorate  a room  as  a prize  to 
the  person  who  first  submits  what  seems  to  he  the  most 
appropriate  name  for  the  store. 

The  D.  M.  Read  Company,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
added  a department  of  painting  and  decorating  to  its 
store  and  is  carrying  a full  line  of  wall  papers.  Mr. 
Hawey  is  head  of  the  new  department. 

The  Ebenezer  Painting  and  Decorating  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  with  a capital  of  $500, 
by  Frank  E.  Schoenblom,  Joseph  A Gebhard  and  Leo  I. 
Keller. 

W.  A.  Briggs  Bitumen  Company,  Inc.,  has  been  incor- 
porated in  New  York  city  for  the  purpose  of  making  bi- 
tuminous varnishes,  paints,  enamels,  etc.,  with  a capital  of 
$200,000,  by  W.  A.  Briggs,  S.  Oppenheimer  and  D.  W. 
Steele,  Jr. 

The  Winkler  Painting  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Springfield,  Ohio.,  with  a capital  of  $125,000,  by  E.  S. 
Ralph,  W.  A.  Sorreles  and  J.  H.  Fitzgerald. 

R.  S.  Rippetau  & Co.  have  bought  the  Ryan  paint  store 
at  812  West  Second  street,  Hastings,  Neb. 

The  Los  Angeles  Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Company  has 
leased  a large  warehouse  at  417  South  Main  street,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

A.  C.  Vaughn  has  opened  a paint  and  wall  paper  store  on 
Centre  avenue,  Abington,  Mass. 

The  Boston  Paint  and  Extender  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing paints,  varnishes,  etc.  Capital,  $25,000. 

National  Asphalt  Paint  and  Roofing  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Chicago,  with  a capital  of  $5,000,  by  John 
M.  Tananevicz,  Frank  A.  Okon,  Edward  Joyce  and  Anton 
Colbrook. 

The  Burns  Wall  Paper  Company,  Inc.,  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in 
wall  papers,  burlaps,  friezes,  grass  cloths,  picture  mold- 
ings, etc.,  with  $25,000  capital,  by  John  C.  Von  Glahn, 
Frank  Burns  and  Alfred  T.  Drury. 

The  S.  Mendel  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a capital  of  $10,000,  to  deal  in  oil, 
paints,  etc.,  by  Samuel  Mendel,  Sarah  Mendel  and  Jacob 
Mendel. 

B.  E.  Sherman  has  moved  his  paint  store  and  shop  from 
First  street  to  a new  store  on  Twelfth  avenue,  Nampa, 
Iowa. 

Tichacek  Bros.  Painting  Company  has  been  incorporated 
in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  to  do  a general  painting  and  decorating 
business,  with  a capital  of  $2,000,  by  Louis  P.,  August  A., 
George  R.  and  Edward  S.  Tichacek. 

The  Hamilton  Paint  and  Glass  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Ohama,  Neb.,  by  Allan  B.  Hamilton.  William 

C.  Ramsley  and  Grace  V.  Hamilton.  Capital  stock.  $15,000. 

The  Townsend-Bower  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Carrabelle,  Fla.,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  naval  stores 
products.  Capital,  $6,000. 

Sta-Bright  Paint  and  Road  Oil  Works,  incorporated  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  capital  stock  $40,000.  Incorporators, 
Chas.  Johnson,  Fred  C.  Dorider,  Sr.,  Jas.  Slowey,  W.  G. 
Sessions  and  Harold  L.  Scott. 

Watts  & Hepburn  Co.,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  incorporated 
to  engage  in  decorating,  painting,  stenciling,  coloring, 
cloth,  canvas.  Capital,  $10,000.  C.  W.  Gordon,  M.  J. 
Hepburn  and  G.  F.  Watts. 

The  paint  trade  has  received  notification  from  the  Krebs 
Pigment  and  Chemical  Company  that  their  contract  with 
the  Heller  & Merz  Co.,  as  agents  for  the  sale  of  ponolith, 
will  expire  on  December  31.  of  this  year,  and  will  not  he 
renewed.  The  announcement  also  expressed  appreciation 
of  the  services  rendered  by  Heller  & Merz  Co.,  and  regrets 
the  severance. 

The  Wolverine  Paint  Company,  423  Jefferson  avenue, 
S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  are  said  to  make  a paint  which 
can  be  applied  in  damp  weather  aud  costs  less  than  ordi- 
nary paint. 

A new  three-story  paint  shop  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted at  the  plant  of  the  Haynes  Automobile  Company, 
Kokomo,  Ind. 


(Continued  on  page  38.' 
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THE  PAINTER’S  FRIEND 


One  gallon  of  Naptha  or  other  Cleaning  Liquid  will  clean 
hundreds  of  brushes  irrespective  of  the  color  of  the  Paint,  if 
the  LILLY  BRUSH  CLEANER  is  used.  A big  economy 
in  the  Paint  Shop.  The  Brush  Cleaner,  $1.25.  Cleaning 
Liquid  for  Soft  Paint,  $1.25  per  gallon.  Solvent  Liquid  for 
Hard  Paint,  $2.25  per  gallon.  Charges  prepaid.  A Lilly 
Brush  Cleaner  free  with  an  order  for  12  gallons  of  Lilly 
Varnish.  Send  for  Catalog. 

I II  I V VAPNICU  m 70  So.  California  Street 

LILLI  VAIXlllon  LIL  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


MACNICHOL’S 
CONCRETE  PAINT 

for  Concrete,  Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces, 
Exterior  and  Interior,  especially  Cement 
Floors. 

ttKant=Korod'>  Rust-Inhibitive  Paint 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron 
and  steel  and  metals  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish 

of  free  and  easy-working  properties,  excellent  body 
and  soft  effect.  These  are  but  few  of  the  specialties 
offered  along  with  a general  line  of  Building  Paints, 
Colors  in  Oil  and  in  Japan,  Varnishes,  etc.,  by  the 

PYRAMID  PAINT  CO. 

131  North  22d  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  our  latest  booklets  on  information  and  suggestions,  also  for 
sample  cards  and  quotations. 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  OR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


336  W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


BROMUND’S 

Pearl  Prepared 
Floor  Wax 

is  not  only  good  for  waxing  and 
polishing  floors,  but  also  for 
pianos,  automobiles,  tan  shoes, 
leather  bags,  etc.  We  solicit 
your  inquiry. 

E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Whiting-Adams  Brushes  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue  Ribbon,  the  Highest  Award, at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  200 


John  L.  Whiting- J.  J.  Adams  Company 

BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 
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WATER 


PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie 


LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 


More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 


Use  Everywhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 


ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $3.00  per  gallon 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 
Send  for  free  sample  can 


Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - - NEW  YORK 


BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

Oxolin  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OXOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  m application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


The  Sea  and  Land  Corporation  has  been  incorporated 
at  New  York  city,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  in  lubricating 
greases,  soaps,  varnishes,  engineers’  supplies,  etc.  Capi- 
tal, $10,000.  Incorporators,  E.  F.  S.  Weideman,  A.  S. 
Stevens  and  J.  S.  Weinberg. 

Dyewood  Chips,  Inc.,  is  the  name  of  a new  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  corporation  dealing  in  timber,  chemicals,  paints, 
dyewood,  etc.  Capital,  $30,000.  Incorporators,  T.  E 
Smith,  Jr.,  E.  L.  Tamblyn  and  A.  R.  Latson,  Jr. 

Calco  Chemical  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Som- 
erville, N.  J.,  capital,  $5,000,  to  manufacture  and  deal  in 
chemicals,  dyes,  paints  and  combinations.  Incorporators, 
Isaac  S.  Betts,  Robert  C.  Jeffcott  and  Edward  W.  Jeffcott. 

The  stock  of  the  Durbon  Paint  and  Glass  Company,  at 
520  Union  street,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Warren  Paint  and  Glass  Company,  and  moved  to 
the  storerooms  of  the  Warren  company  at  Third  avenue 
and  Church  street.  The  Durbon  Paint  Company  was  sold 
to  Eastern  capitalists  some  time  ago,  hut  the  retail  store 
was  continued  by  C.  H.  Reid,  who  was  general  manager  of 
the  company.  Mr.  Reid  will  assume  responsible  duties 
with  the  Warren  company. 

Frank  Talbot,  Inc.,  is  the  name  of  a New  Rochelle,  N. 
Y„  corporation  that  has  been  organized  to  do  glazing  and 
to  sell  glass  and  skylights.  Capital,  $5,000.  Incorporators, 

O.  Berger,  J.  and  Frank  Talbot. 

The  paint  and  wall  paper  business  of  the  late  T.  W. 
Gilbert,  at  15-17  Market  street,  Springfield,  Mass.,  has 
been  incorporated  and  will  be  continued  at  the  old  stand 
under  the  new  name  of  the  T.  W.  Gilbert  Company. 

I.  C.  Bacon,  late  partner  and  manager  in  the  Aberdeen 
Painting  and  Decorating  Company,  and  Roy  McKee,  have 
formed  a partnership  and  are  now  engaged  in  the  paint- 
ing, paperhanging  and  decorating  business,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Bacon  & McKee,  at  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

The  Killian-Aschel  Paint  and  Varnish  Company  has 
leased  the  building  at  1105  Olive  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  will  occupy  it  as  both  a retail  and  a wholesale  store. 
The  concern,  which  has  been  established  for  five  years, 
is  now  located  at  909  Franklin  avenue. 

F.  A.  Montague  has  bought  out  Martin  Bailey’s  interest 
in  the  wall  paper  store  on  Main  street,  Stoughton.  Wis., 
in  which  they  have  been  partners  for  several  months. 

The  Tioga  Paint  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Tioga,  Pa.,  with  a capital  of  $10,000,  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  paint. 

N.  Keller,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Borough  of 
Queens,  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a paint- 
ing, decorating  and  paperhanging  business. 

Franklyn  Paris,  Inc.,  is  the  name  of  a corporation  that 
has  been  organized  to  carry  on  the  business  of  architects, 
designers  and  painters,  and  to  furnish  structures  and  deal 
in  realty  in  New  York  city.  Capital,  $10,000.  Incorpora- 
tors, L.  W.  Patterson,  W.  L.  Sayers  and  J.  K.  M.  Ewing. 

The  Standard  Color  Works,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  dyes 
and  colors,  have  leased  h floor  in  the  Knight  Building,  at 
the  corner  of  North  Ninth  street  and  Blythe  avenue,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  P.  H.  Callahan  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  with  capital  stock  of  $20,000,  to  manufac- 
ture paints,  fillers  and  varnishes  and  deal  in  naval  stores 
and  petroleum  products.  The  incoroprators  are  J.  M.  and 
R.  E.  Callahan,  W.  B.  Kufer  and  W.  H.  Kuhl,  while  P.  H. 
Callahan,  president  of  the  Louisville  Varnish  Company, 
will  be  in  the  active  management  of  the  new  plant. 

The  Libby-Owens  Sheet  Glass  Company,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $6,- 
000,000,  to  manufacture  sheet  glass  by  the  Colburn  proc- 
ess, invented  by  I.  W.  Colburn,  of  Toledo,  which  process 
the  Toledo  Glass  Company  has  been  engaged  in  perfect- 
ing for  many  months.  A contract  has  recently  been  let 
for  the  costruction  of  a new  $1,200,000  plant  at  Kana- 
wha, W.  Va.,  which  will  be  the  main  plant. 

N.  W.  Williams,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.,  recently  ob- 
tained a new  paint  shop  for  a lot,  which  he  owned  on 
Poplar  street,  by  buying  an  office  building,  19  by  26  feet, 
and  moving  it  through  the  streets  a distance  of  a quarter 
of  a mile,  crossing,  on  its  way,  the  tracks  of  the  N.  Y„ 
N.  H.  and  H.  R.  R. 

The  Armstrong  Paint  and  Varnish  Company  has  bought 
a factory  property  on  Paulina  street,  south  of  Blue  Island 
avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

(Continued  on  page  40.) 
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A big  step  forward— 

RED  lead  that  is  sold  in  the  form  of  a paste 
and  that  works  as  easily  as  white  lead 
paste  is  a big  step  forward.  It  puts  this  metal 
paint  at  the  top  as  a convenient  paint  as  well 
as  an  efficient  one. 


This  new  convenient  red  lead  in  paste  form  is 

Dutch  Boy  k||1  Lead-in-Oil 

It  is  pure  red  lead  paste , the  liquid  vehicle 
being  nothing  but  pure  linseed  oil,  and  it  has 
all  the  rust-resisting  and  wear-resisting  qualities 

that  dry  red  lead  possesses. 

__  \ ' 

Painters  who  have  used  Dutch  Boy  red  lead-in-oil  are 
enthusiastic  over  its  spreading  qualities,  which  are  due  in 
part  to  the  extreme  fineness  of  grinding  and  partly  to  its 
freedom  from  an  excess  of  litharge  effected  by  our  im- 
proved manufacturing  processes. 

It  is  red  lead  that  is  easy  to  use  and  it  is  economical 
in  both  labor  and  material. 

In  steel  kegs  12  2,  25 , 50  and  100  pounds. 


We  have  some  plans  that  have  proved  their  worth 
in  building  up  business  for  painters.  They  are 
not  experiments.  Write  to  our  branch  nearest 
and  let  us  co-operate  with  you  to  make  your 
business  larger  and  more  profitable. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  also  of  Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 
and  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  & Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 
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TRADE  SCHOOLS 

In  connection  with  the 

Public  School  System 


Reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Thirty  - second 
Annual  Convention  of  the  International 
Association  of  IVIaster  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
February  15,  16,  17  and  18,  1916. 


Single  Copy,  10c.  Three  Copies,  25c. 
75c.  the  Dozen. 

Sent  by  mail,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York 


Your  copy 

of  our  new  Catalogue  of 

‘“Books  for  the  Painter 
Decorator 

Paint  Manufacturer 
and  Chemist ” 

is  in  our  office,  A postal 
card,  sent  to  us,  will  start 
it  moving  towards  you. 

THE 

Painters  Magazine 

100  William  Street 
New  York 


Emerson-Burlong  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  to  engage  in  painting.  Capital,  ?10,- 
000.  Incorporators,  George  L.  Wainwright,  Ocean  Grove; 
Frank  Garrabrant,  Leon  DeCou,  Asbury  Park. 

Robert  Erskine,  a well-known  paint  manufacturing  ex- 
pert, has  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
Trus-Con  Laboratories  manufacturing  department,  at  De- 
troit, Mich.  Mr.  Erskine  started  his  career  at  the  factory 
of  Harrison  Bros.  & Co.,  and  was  later  with  John  T.  Lewis 
& Bros.,  both  of  Philadelphia,  and  still  later  was  general 
manager  of  the  N.  Z.  Graves  Company,  of  the  same  city, 
for  some  twenty  years. 

James  Roach,  Jr.,  has  purchased  a large  residence  at 
25  West  Canfield  avenue,  Detroit,  which  will  he  used  as  a 
place  of  business  for  the  James  Roach  Company,  painters 
and  decorators. 

The  Ed.  W.  Davidson  Hardware  Company,  242-246  Edge- 
wood  avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  have  recently  added  a complete 
line  of  painters’  supplies  to  their  business. 

Jack  Wilson  has  opened  a sign  shop  at  411  Live  Oak 
street,  Miami,  Ariz.,  where  he  will  make  a specialty  of 
“Live  Wire  Signs.” 

The  Dobbert  Decorating  Company  has  been  incorporated 
to  do  a decorating  and  building  business,  with  capital  of 
$25,000,  by  Herbert  E.  Latter,  and  Norman  P.  Coffin,  of 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Clement  M.  Egner,  of  Elkton,  Md. 


OBITUARY. 

Timothy  Kennard,  an  old-time  resident  of  Lexington, 
Mass.,  died  May  14  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  He  had  been 
in  the  painting  business.  He  was  born  in  Lexington  and 
was  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Joseph  Fiske,  who  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Lexington.  Mr.  Kennard  also  was  closely  re- 
lated to  others  who  participated  in  the  Revolution.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  eight  children. 

John  S.  Roberts,  aged  sixty-two,  died  May  20,  at  his 
home  in  Springboro,  Pa.  He  was  born  in  the  old  city  of  Al- 
legheny and  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  there.  At 
one  time  he  was  engaged  in,  the  wholesale  wall  paper 
business  in  Pittsburgh,  and  later  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  be  retired  from  business,  and  since  that 
time  had  lived  on  a farm  at  Springboro. 

George  Bennett,  ninety  years  old,  a retired  painter  and 
decorator,  who  came  from  Russian  Poland  sixty-five  years 
ago  and  settled  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  died  Tuesday,  May  30, 
at  bis  home,  364  Lafayette  avenue.  He  was  for  several 
years  president  of  the  Congregation  Mount  Sinai. 

Albert  D.  Homan,  formerly  in  the  paint  and  wall  paper 
business  in  Brooklyn,  died  on  Monday,  May  22,  at  his 
home  in  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  leav- 
ing one  daughter. 

James  J.  Shea,  sixty-three,  died  at  his  home  on  Chestnut 
street,  Ware,  Mass.,  Saturday  evening,  May  20,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  fifteen  months,  with  pernicious  anemia.  He  moved 
to  Ware  thirty  years  ago  from  New  Braintree  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Otis  company.  In  1SS9  he  went  into  the 
painting  and  decorating  business  in  partnership  with 
Eugene  McCarthy,  which  they  continued  until  last  June, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  retire  owing  to  failing  health. 


The  Clean-Up  and  Paint-Up  campaign  in  Denver,  Colo., 
was  started  on  Monday,  May  8,  with  a parade  a mile  long, 
headed  by  the  Chief  of  Police  and  a platoon  of  thirty-six 
mounted  policemen,  followed  by  officers  of  the  city  govern- 
ment and  the  promoters  of  the  campaign.  One  of  the  fea- 
tures was  a float  containing  “Miss  Clean-Up,”  "Master 
Paint-Up”  and  “Miss  Spring.”  The  line  of  march  covered 
about  three  miles. 


The  Paint  and  Varnish  Sellers’  Catechism  is  the  title 
of  a little  manual  in  the  form  of  a series  of  questions  and 
answers,  intended  to  be  of  assistance  to  retail  paint  deal- 
ers and  their  clerks,  by  posting  them  in  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  goods  they  sell,  and  the  uses  of  the  different 
materials  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  paint  and 
varnish.  It  has  been  compiled  by  George  B.  Heckel,  and 
is  issued  by  the  Educational  Bureau  of  the  Paint  Manufac- 
turers' Association  of  the  United  States,  6<s6  The  Bourse, 
Philadelphia. 
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There  is  no  need  for  us 
to  say  how  good  is 

MUNNS  QUALITY  CALCIMINE 

■■■■■■■HBaA'  wB^maaBM omhhhmhh.  ^ i 

for  most  up-to-date 
PAINTERS 
readily  pay  a little  more 
for  it  than  other  kinds. 

Their  long  experience  show 
Though  years  come  and  go 
It’s  the  “best  of  all” 

Does  not  rise  or  fall 

In  “Quality” 


E.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Co. 

217-219  Fulton  Street  - Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of  " fllunns  Wall  Size” 
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It  Pays 

to  use 


White  Enamel 


This  is  the  guaranteed 
American  - made  enamel 
for  all  interior  or  exterior 
white  work  on  wood,  metal 
or  plaster.  It  is  more  dur- 
able, whiter  and  more 
economical  than  any  other 
enamel.  Saves  time,  labor 
and  insures  a good  job  and 
a satisfactory  profit. 


Floor  Finish 


This  is  the  varnish  for  all 
interior  woodwork— floors, 
stairs,  trim  and  furniture. 
Its  toughness,  durability, 
brilliancy  and  clearness  of 
color  will  ploase  your  cus- 
tomers and  YOU.  Use  it 
on  your  repainting  jobs 
this  year. 


Spar  Finish 


This  is  the  varnish  that 
positively  will  not  soften, 
check  or  peel  under  any 
condition  of  weather  or 
climate.  It  is  the  ideal  out- 
door varnish.  Absolutely 
waterproof  won’t  turn 
color.  Use  it  on  piazzas, 
front  doors,  lawn  or  porch 
furniture,  etc. 


IT  PAYS  in  reputa- 
tion. You  can  tackle 
jobs— and  make  good 
on  them,  with  the  help 
of  Kyanize — that  other 
fellows  would  be  afraid 
to  touch. 

IT  PAYS  in  satisfac- 
tion. Any  job  you  do 
with  Kyanize  is  bound 
to  be  satisfactory.  We 
couldn’t  afford  to 
guarantee  Kyanize 
White  Enamel  and 
wood  finishes  if  we 
were  not  sure  of  this. 

I r PAYS  in  increased 
profits.  Not  only  will 
the  Kyanize  family 
help  build  you  a re- 
putation for  depend- 
able work  at  a fair 
price- it  enables  you 
to  compete  for  work 
on  a price  basis.  While 
there  are  cheaper 
goods  than  Kyanize — 
the  latter  is  more  eco- 
nomical because  it  has 
the  big  covering  capa- 
city. It  goes  further. 

It  will  pay  you  to 
write  for  FREE 
“ Fair  'Rest”  samples 
and  other  proofs  of 
Kyanize  superiority. 

Boston  Varnish  Co. 

Everett  Station 
Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Chicago  Warehouse  and  Office, 
519  West  Twelfth  St. 

San  Francisco  Warehouse  and 
Office, 

311  California  St. 


TORONTO  TOPICS 

THE  past  month  has  been  a fairly  busy  one  for  the 
master  painters  and  decorators.  All  the  men  avail- 
able have  been  engaged  to  handle  the  rush  of  cus- 
tom trade.  There  is,  however,  a little  lull  setting  in, 
which  will  enable  the  master  painters  to  catch  up  with 
the  contracts  which  had  accumulated  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  men  to  get  them  under  way.  The  season  will  neces- 
sarily be  a short  one  on  account  of  the  prolonged  rains 
which  have  prevailed,  making  it  next  to  impossible  to  go 
ahead  with  outside  work.  They  say  “it’s  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good,”  and  the  old  adage  has  certainly  been 
verified,  for,  while  the  men  were  unable  to  get  at  the  out- 
side painting,  it  gave  the  paperhangers  an  opportunity  to 
push  forward  the  interior  decorations. 

There  is  still  very  little  activity  manifested  in  the  build- 
ing and  kindred  trades.  Although  a number  of  permits 
are  being  issued  at  the  City  Hall,  yet  the  majority  of  the 
work  called  for  is  of  a minor  character,  not  involving  any 
very  great  outlay  of  capital.  A true  forecast  of  the  future 
of  the  building  trades  would  be  rather  difficult  to  make, 
but  it  is  really  wonderful  the  optimistic  manner  in  which 
those  most  largely  interested  speak  of  the  prospects  ahead. 

The  material  market  has,  in  the  main,  remained  un- 
changed at  advanced  prices  during  the  month,  the  excep- 
tions being  linseed  oil  and  turpentine.  Raw  linseed  oil 
is  now  quoted  at  72  cents  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel 
lots,  and  boiled  linseed  oil  is  selling  at  75  cents  per  im- 
perial gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Turpentine  is  quoted  at  60 
cents  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  White  lead  is 
still  firm  at  $13.95  per  100  pounds  in  ton  lots.  A few 
lines  of  brushes  have  advanced  slightly.  Colors,  both  in 
japan  and  oil,  remain  unchanged,  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  further  advances  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  near 
future  owing  to  the  abnormal  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  foreign  markets.  Of  course,  there  is  naturally  con- 
siderable complaining  on  the  part  of  purchasers,  who  at- 
tribute the  present  high  prices  to  combines  rather  than  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  They  feel  themselves  to 
be  helpless  in  the  hands  of  unrelenting  Philistines  who 
are  out  to  make  an  extra  dollar  or  two  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  so-called  -war  conditions  which  is  only  an  excuse 
rather  than  a justifiable  reason. 

The  annual  picnic  and  games  of  the  Toronto  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  were  postponed  un- 
til July  7th,  owing  to  the  very  cold,  wet  weather  which 
we  have  been  experiencing  so  far  this  summer. 

The  members  of  the  Toronto  Master  Sign  Writers’  As- 
sociation expected  to  assist  their  American  friends  to 
celebrate  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July  by  running  an  ex- 
cursion to  Buffalo,  N.  Y„  on  that  date.  They  exepected  to 
be  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  families  and  antici- 
pated a very  pleasant  visit  to  Uncle  Sam’s  domain.  The 
Association  has  been  gradually  increasing  its  member- 
ship, until  at  present  they  have  an  enrollment  of  about 
forty. 

Elgin  Bell,  a sign  painter  in  the  employ  of  the  E.  L. 
Ruddy  Company,  narrowly  escaped  a very  serious  accident 
on  the  afternoon  of  June  22.  He,  together  with  another 
workman,  was  working  on  a swing  scaffold,  when  by 
some  unknown  cause  the  scaffold  tilted,  precipitating 
both  men  to  the  ground,  a distance  of  about  thirty-five 
feet.  Mr.  Bell  received  a very  severe  shaking  up,  but  for- 
tunately no  bones  were  broken.  He  was  conveyed  in  an 
ambulance  to  the  General  Hospital,  where  his  injuries 
were  promptly  attended  to.  He  is  progressing  favorably. 

Mrs.  Hughes,  wife  of  Stewart  N.  Hughes,  recently  un- 
derwent a very  serious  operation  in  St.  John’s  Hospital. 
Friends  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Hughes  has 
sufficiently  recovered  to  be  removed  to  the  home  of  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Coon,  where  she  is  recovering  nicely. 

An  elder  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Kitchener,  who  re- 
cently lost  his  life  on  the  ill-fated  Hampshire,  has  fallen 
heir  to  his  distinguished  brother’s  titles  and  estates.  Our 
own  genial  “Jim”  was  just  a little  too  far  down  in  the 
line  of  successors  to  land  the  plum,  but  he  may  yet  fall 
into  an  earldom  or  dukedom.  Just  fancy  the  Toronto  Mas- 
ter Painters’  Association  possessing  a real  live  earl  among 
its  membership.  But  a thousand  earldoms  wouldn't  spoil 
our  mutual  friend.  He  would  still  be  the  same  “genial 
Jim.” 

Stewart  N.  Hughes  has  sold  his  beautiful  residence  on 
Roxborough  street  and  contemplates  building  a substan- 
(Continued  on  page  24.) 
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KLING  KO-NA  SIZE 

WORKS  WHERE  ALL  OTHERS  FAIL 


AS  A PAPERHANGER’S  SIZE 

Wall  Paper,  Burlap,  etc.,  may  be  hung 
on  a painted  or  varnished  wall  after 
sizing  with  Kling  Ko-Na.  No  pearl 
ash  necessary. 

AS  A PAINTER’S  SIZE 

Excellent  flat  paint  work  on  plastered 
walls  is  obtained  by  one  coat  of  Kling 
Ko-Na  and  one  coat  of  paint. 

Send  today  for  price  and  information 
on  24-lb.  trial  case. 


H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO. 

FAB-RIK-O-NA  MILLS 
222  Arch  Street  - Bloomfield,  N.J. 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters’  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by— -and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a cut 
price.  In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMPBLACK 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 

but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


PHENOID 

ALWAYS  RELIABLE 

UNSOLICITED  testimonials  from  every  trade 
using  Paint  and  Varnish  Remover  show  us  that 
PHENOID  is  proving  its  worth  as  a reliable,  effi- 
cient and  economical  aid  to  high  class  work.  Carriage 
painters,  Decorators,  Railroads— all  can  cut  costs 
with  its  aid. 

Always  efficient — always  the  same 


CHALMERS  CHEMICAL  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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We  Haven't  “Fired"  Father  Time 


“ Father  Time  ” has  an  important  connection  with 
PITCAIRN  AGED  VARNISHES.  He  does 
work  that  can’t  be  done  in  any  other  way — that’s 
why  Pitcairn  finishes  are  mellowed  and  ripened  in 
great  ageing  tanks — and  that  is  one  thing  which 
accounts  for  the  distinctive  elegance  and  “character” 
in  Pitcairn  finished  interiors. 

Pitcairn  Varnish  Company 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  Newark,  New  Jersey 


tial  residence  in  the  aristocratic  flowery  section  of  the 
northern  suburbs  of  the  city.  Stewart  believes  in  pre- 
paredness, and  he  no  doubt  is  anticipating  the  not  far  dis- 
tant future  when  he  will  have  to  entertain  his  friends  as 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  city.  “Hughes”  is  a name  that  is  very 
much  in  the  limelight  these  days.  General  Sir  Sam  is  a 
household  word  in  Canada. 

The  little  daughter  of  Wm.  Paris,  who  was  operated  on 
in  St.  John’s  Hospital,  has  been  removed  to  her  home, 
where  she  is  recovering  rapidly. 

Walter  Cheshire,  of  Cheshire  & Hulme,  has  removed  his 
office  from  66  Birch  avenue  to  55  Pleasant  Boulevard. 
Since  his  partner,  “Happy  Bill,”  joined  the  colors,  the 
entire  management  of  the  business  has  fallen  upon  Mr. 
Cheshire,  but  as  he  is  a young  man  of  ability  and  push, 
the  interests  of  the  firm  will  be  well  looked  after  in  such 
capable  hands.  The  firm  enjoys  a large  and  lucrative 
business,  which  is  ever  increasing. 

J.  R.  Robinson,  the  popular  president  of  the  Toronto 
Master  Painters’  Association,  is  contemplating  the  erec- 
tion of  a handsome  new  home  in  the  beautiful  Alexandra 
Gardens,  one  of  Toronto’s  most  inviting  residential  sec- 
tions. 

The  interests  of  the  Toronto  Master  Painters’  Associa- 
tion are  being  well  looked  after  during  the  summer  in- 
terim by  the  energetic  Executive  Committee,  who  are  al- 
ways on  the  alert  for  the  Association’s  welfare. 

McKAY — CASEY. — A wedding  of  unusual  interest  took 
place  in  the  Metropolitan  Methodist  Church  at  half-past 
two  on  the  afternoon  of  June  14,  when  the  marriage  was 
solemnized  of  Miss  Olive  Lloyd  Casey,  the  well-known 
singer,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Casey,  to  An- 
drew James  McKay,  bank  manager,  of  Port  Rowan.  The 
decorations  were  carried  out  in  white  and  green,  with 
white  peonies,  spirea  palms,  and  white  doves.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McKay  left  in  a shower  of  confetti  for  New  York 
and  Atlantic  City,  the  bride  traveling  in  moss  green  faille 
with  hat  to  match,  and  white  ostrich  feather  ruff,  and 
on  their  return  they  will  reside  in  Port  Rowan. 


Red  tape  is  an  abomination  in  the  commercial  world. 


ADVERTISE  HONESTLY. 

AT  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  a Declaration  of  Principles 
was  adopted  which  is  aimed  to  bring  about  reforms 
and  to  establish  higher  standards  of  clean  and  honest  ad- 
vertising. The  Association  represents  the  leading  adver- 
tisers of  America,  who  stand  as  one  man  behind  these 
resolutions.  They  are  determined  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  advertising 
fraud  to  live,  and  in  this  determination  they  deserve  the 
earnest  support  not  only  of  the  people,  but  of  every  repu- 
table publication  in  the  country.  The  resolutions  fol- 
low:— 

Resolved,  That  we,  members  of  the  Association  of  Na- 
tional Advertisers,  are  opposed  to  advertising  of  the  fol- 
lowing kinds: — 

All  advertising  that  is  fraudulent  or  questionable, 
whether  financial,  medical  or  any  other:  all  advertising 
that  is  indecent,  vulgar  or  suggestive  either  in  theme  or 
treatment;  that  is  “blind"  or  ambiguous  in  wording  and 
calculated  to  mislead;  that  makes  false,  unwarranted  or 
exaggerated  claims;  that  makes  uncalled-for  reflections  on 
competitors  or  competitive  goods;  that  makes  misleading 
free  offers;  all  advertising  to  laymen  of  products  contain- 
ing habit-forming  or  dangerous  drugs;  all  advertising 
that  makes  remedial,  relief  or  curative  claims,  either  di- 
rectly or  by  inference,  that  are  not  justified  by  the  facts 
or  common  experience;  and  any  other  advertising  that 
may  cause  money  loss  to  the  reader  or  injury  in  health 
or  morals  or  loss  of  confidence  in  reputable  advertising 
and  honorable  business. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  our  own  obligation  as  ad- 
vertisers to  conform  to  these  principles. 

Resolved,  That  we  urge  upon  all  publishers  and  upon 
all  sellers  of  advertising  space  or  service,  a strict  adher- 
ence to  these  principles,  and  that  in  so  far  as  the  exigen- 
cies of  our  individual  business  will  permit,  we  direct  our 
advertising  to  those  mediums  which  make  the  observ- 
ance of  these  principles  their  rule  and  practice. 

(Continued  on  page  25.) 
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DEATH  OF  HENRY  ALDEN  SHERWIN. 

HENRY  AL.DEN  SHERWIN,  the  founder  of  t-he 
Sherwin-Williams  Company,  passed  away  early 
Monday  morning,  June  26,  at  his  country  place, 
near  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Though  he  had  not  been  in  robust 
health  for  some  years,  it  was  not  until  the  last  few  weeks, 
when  he  had  been  troubled  with  a few  heart  attacks,  that 
any  anxiety  was  felt  concerning  his  condition. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  Sherwin  the  paint  world  loses  a man 
of  rare  character.  His  aims  and  ideals  from  the  time  of 
the  foundation  of  the  SherwinWilliams  Company,  fifty 
years  ago,  were  of  the  highest  type  and  for  the  greatest 

good  of  the  com- 
pany. That  they 
were  based  on  the 
right  principles  is 
demonstrated  b y 
the  fact  that  this 
organization  has 
grown  to  be  the 
largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Sherwin  was 
born  at  Baltimore, 
Vt„  September  27, 
1842.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public 
schools  of  his  na- 
tive State,  and 
when  only  thirteen 
years  of  age  com- 
menced his  busi- 
ness career.  For  six 
years  he  worked  at 
various  occupations, 
and  then,  moving  to 
Cleveland,  he  be- 
came junior  clerk 
in  a dry  goods 
house,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the-  posi- 
tion of  bookkeeper 
after  two  years.  His  next  venture  was  with  a wholesale 
grocery  concern,  starting  in  as  bookkeeper  and  subse- 
quently becoming  a member  of  the  firm.  But  all  this  was 
only  preparatory  to  his  real  life  work. 

Quite  unexpectedly,  in  July,  1866,  an  opportunity  came 
to  him  to  engage  in  the  paint  business  and,  while  he  did 
not  at  that  time  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  industry, 
he  seized  it — although  it  was  the  least  remunerative  of 
three  business  offers  that  came  to  him  at  the  same  time 
— as  the  one  which  in  his  youthful  strength  and  ambi- 
tion gave  the  greatest  promise  for  the  future.  And  he 
never  regretted  that  he  had  been  willing  to  tackle  the 
hardest  job.  The  business  was  started  under  the  name  of 
Dunham  & Co.,  remaining  under  this  title  until  January, 
1870.  In  1869,  Mr.  Sherwin’s  original  partners  left  him 
to  engage  in  the  linseed  oil  business,  while  he  retained  the 
original  paint  business. 

E.  P.  Williams  and  A.  T.  Osborn  were  taken  into  the 
firm  in  January,  1870,  the  business  being  conducted  under 
the  name  of  Sherwin,  Williams  & Co.  In  1884,  the  busi- 
ness was  incorporated  as  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company, 
Mr.  Sherwin  becoming  the  first  president,  which  office  he 
retained  until  1909,  when  he  retired,  to  be  succeeded  by 
Walter  H.  Cottingham,  who  had  become  vice-president  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Williams,  in  May,  1903.  Mr.  Sherwin 
then  became  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  holding 
this  position  until  his  death. 

From  the  start  of  his  career  in  the  paint  business,  Mr. 
Sherwin  determined  to  make  himself  master  of  it.  At  the 
beginning,  he  frequently  put  on  old  clothes  and  worked 
like  a porter,  opening  packages,  examining  their  contents, 
finding  out  what  they  were  used  for  and  how  used.  In  the 
evening  he  studied  all  the  books  and  catalogues  he  could 
get  that  would  throw  any  light  upon  these  materials. 

About  1866,  R.  D.  Averill,  of  Newburgh,  now  a part  of 
Cleveland,  invented  and  patented  a mixed  paint  and 
thought  that  he  had  made  a great  discovery  and  fortune 
was  within  his  grasp.  Unfortunately,  while  the  idea  back 
of  the  Averill  paint  was  right,  the  materials  that  com- 
posed it  were  wrong,  and  “patent  paint,’’  as  the  original 
mixed  paints  were  called,  was  so  bad  that  all  mixed  paints 
were  given  a black  eye  which  took  a good  many  years  to 
recover  from.  Mr.  Sherwin,  who  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  Averill,  was  shown  his  processes,  but  recognized  that 
he  was  working  on  a wrong  formula  and  set  himself  at 


The  fact  that  your  paint  con- 
tains a liberal  proportion  of 

zinc 

is  proof  of  its  quality.  A low 
percentage  or  absence  of  zinc 
needs  explanation. 

Use  zinc  and  boast  of  the 
quality  of  your  product. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

Room  511,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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Safety  First 

Tests  made  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  have  proved  the  non- 
volatility  and  Freedom  from  Fire  Danger 

EXOLIUM 

PAINT,  VARNISH  and 
SHELLAC  REMOVER 

It  is  easy  to  use.  No  scraping  needed. 
Cleans  carvings  as  easilv  as  flat  surfaces. 
Cleans  out  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

Old  Coats  Together  with  Filler 
Wash  off  with  Plain  Water 

One  spoonful  of  EXOLIUM  in  a 
pail  of  water  washes  old  paint  to  look 
like  new. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  sample. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
address  and  we  will. 

EXOLD  MFG.  CO. 

237a  Greenwich  St.  NEW  YORK 


WHITING- AD  AMS  BRUSHES 


P AN  AM  A-P  AC  I FI  C 

International  Exposition 
1915 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD 

BRUSHES 

GOLD  MEDAL  and 
OFFICIAL  BLUE  RIBBON 

AWARDED  TO 

JOHN  L.  WHITI  G-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 

For  Solo  by  Dealers  Everywhere  Send  for  Catalogue  No.  200 


work  to  devise  a mixed  paint  that  should  he  a practical 
painters’  paint  and  free  from  the  defects  incidental  to  the 
Averill  paint.  In  1873,  the  first  can  of  “SWP,”  or  Sher- 
win-Williams Paint,  was  manufactured,  and  although  it 
had  to  overcome  the  prejudice  which  had  been  created  by 
the  failure  of  the  Averill  paint,  its  merit  brought  it 
gradually  into  use,  and  the  demand  for  it  grew  until  the 
claim  is  made  that  today  it  is  more  widely  distributed 
than  any  other  paint  in  the  world.  It  was  the  energy  that 
was  put  into  the  development  of  the  mixed  paint  business, 
against  the  opposition  that  had  been  aroused  by  the  mis- 
takes and  failures  of  the  original  ventures  in  this  line  by 
Averill  and  his  imitators,  that  did  much  to  develop  this 
great  industry  which  today  is  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  country.  Although  not  the  originator  of  the  idea 
of  a liquid  paint,  put  up  in  cans  ready  for  use,  Henry 
Alden  Sherwin  was  one  of  the  first — or  perhaps  the  very 
first — to  make  a really  good  paint  in  liquid  form.  The 
first  formula  for  Sherwin-Williams  Paint  was  recorded 
by  Mr.  Sherwin  in  his  formula  book,  October  25,  1873. 

The  business  was  gradually  enlarged  until  now  it  in- 
cludes practically  everything  in  paint  and  varnish  manu- 
facturing, from  linseed  oil  crushing,  white  lead  corroding, 
and  dry  color  making  to  mixed  paints  and  special  paints, 
varnishes  and  enamels  for  every  purpose  that  paint  is  used 
for.  And  this  vast  development  owes  a great  deal  of  its 
success  to  the  personal  energy  and  the  principle  that  Mr. 
Sherwin  early  adopted: — “Nothing,  unless  we  can  make  it 
better  or  equally  good  with  the  best.”  ' 

Mr.  Sherwin’s  library  is  one  of  the  best  known  private 
libraries  in  the  country,  containing  many  rare  books  and 
choice  collections.  Besides  including  a great  many  valu- 
able first  editions,  his  collection  of  books  on  subjects  per- 
taining to  fishing  is  unequaled.  Mr.  Sherwin  was  a great 
lover  of  fishing  and  enjoyed  his  fishing  trips  until  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life.  But  even  though  he  was  forced 
to  give  up  this  sport  actively,  he  found  great  joy  and  took 
much  pride  in  his  books  on  piscatory  art. 

Along  with  his  fondness  for  fishing  Mr.  Sherwin  loved 
everything  in  connection  with  nature  and  outdoor  life.  He 
took  great  interest  in  planning  the  beautiful  gardens  at 
his  country  place  near  Cleveland,  and  only  a few  days  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  working  out  some  changes  he  wanted 
to  have  made. 

Mr.  Sherwin  avoided  politics,  hut  was  very  active  in 
philanthropic  work,  and  did  much  to  further  the  welfare 
work  not  only  in  his  organization  but  in  other  concerns 
as  well.  He  was  a trustee  and  much  interested  in  the 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 


THE  PRICE  OF  WHITE  LEAD. 

HE  following  circular  was  sent  out  last  month  by 
the  National  Lead  Company:  — 

“The  advance  in  pig  lead  early  this  year  was  so 
rapid  and  brought  the  price  to  so  high  a point  that  buy- 
ers of  all  lead  products  have  naturally  been  in  doubt  as 
to  how  far  they  could  safely  make  sales  or  contracts  for 
the  future,  or  to  what  extent  they  could,  with  safety, 
stock  up  at  present  prices. 

“Pig  lead  is  subject  to  many  influences  growing  out  of 
the  European  war  and  Mexican  situation,  and  no  one  can 
tell  with  any  accuracy  what  the  course  of  prices  will  be. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect,  however,  that  so  long  as  the 
war  continues  and  this  country  remains  the  chief  source 
of  the  world's  supply  of  lead,  the  market  value  will  be 
considerably  above  the  level  which  prevailed  before  1915, 
though  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for  believing  that  it 
will  be  higher,  for  any  length  of  time,  than  it  has  been 
since  the  middle  of  March. 

“The  advance  in  white  lead  has  not  at  any  time  since 
the  war  began  equaled  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terials from  which  it  is  made,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  following  this  conservative  policy,  eorroders  will 
make  no  further  advances  unless  they  are  forced  to  do  so 
as  a matter  of  self  protection  against  a much  greater 
rise  in  pig  lead  than  now  seems  probable. 

“On  the  other  hand,  knowing  how  badly  trade  is  dis- 
turbed by  frequent  price  changes,  it  is  not  likely  that  they 
will  reduce  their  prices,  following  any  decline  that  may 
occur  in  pig  lead  or  other  materials,  until  there  is  some 
assurance  that  the  decline  is  permanent. 

“For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  us  that  while  there  is 
nothing  in  the  present  situation  to  encourage  buyers  to 
speculate  on  the  prospect  of  higher  prices,  there  is  also 
nothing  which  should  cause  them  to  hesitate  to  purchase 

(Continued  on  page  28.) 
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UNIVERNISH 

A trade  name  tor  Universal  Varnish 

FOR  USE  OUTDOORS  AND  IN 


TT  has  remarkable  properties  and  the  House  Painter 
will  like  it  for  many  uses — floors,  front  doors, 
trim,  bath-rooms,  laundries,  porch  roofs.  May  we 
send  you  a booklet  ? 


MURPHY  VARNISH  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN  MURPHY,  Jr.,  President 

NEWARK  CHICAGO 


Monogram  Brand  White  Lead 

IN  STEEL  KEGS 

A GUARANTEED  pure  combination  white  lead 
ground  in  Bleached  Linseed  Oil ; very  white 
and  will  take  more  oil  than  any  other  lead;  conse- 
quently has  greater  covering  capacity.  Put  up  in 
steel  kegs,  easy  to  open,  which  keeps  the  lead 
always  soft  and  fresh;  besides  the  kegs  make  fine 
mixing  pots.  This  lead  always  remains  white;  will 
not  turn  yellow;  always  soft  and  breaks  up  readily. 

Put  up  in  12i,  25,  50  and  100  pound  steel  kegs,  or  in  300 
and  500  pound  wood  casks.  Price  per  100  lbs.,  $7.50. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

Send  us  money  order  or  bank  draft  for  $37.00  and  we  will  send  you  500  pounds  of  Monogram  Brand  White  Lead 
assorted  in  any  size  kegs  you  want  — 100-lb.  kegs,  50,  25  or  12J-lb.  kegs — and  ,we  will  send  you  free,  a No.  8 Wolverine 
Oval  Brush  (like  cut  above)  or  a credit  slip  for  $1.25,  which  can  apply  on  any  future  order  for  any  goods  from  our 
Catalog  No.  26  (write  for  copy  if  you  haven’t  one/.  Send  tis  your  order — you  Will  not  be  disappointed. 

Geo.  E.  Watson  Co. 

“The  Taint  'People” 

62  W.  Lake  Street CHICAGO 


Cut  showing  style  of  50,  25  and 
124-lb.  steel  kegs 
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USE  FOX’S 


CALCIMINES 

AND 

Water  Paints 

DRY  SIZES  and  DRY  PASTE 

These  are  the  products  of  thirty  years’  experi- 
ence in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such 
materials.  , 

Thirty  years  of  constant  effort,  honest  dealing 
and  gradual  suceess. 

We  offer  the  best  materials  in  our  line  on  the 
market  and  guarantee  our  products  will  over- 
come more  difficulties,  prove  more  reliable 
and  cost  less  per  job  than  any  others. 

In  dealing  with  us  you  are  dealing  with  one  of 
the  most  experienced  and  responsible  con- 
cerns in  the  trade. 

We  Urge  Your  Trade. 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  and  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
MASTER  PAINTERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


for  Painters 

Decorators 

Paint  Manufacturers 
Write  for  Catalog 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE,  100  William  St.,  NEW  YORK 


FOREMAN  WANTED  FOR  VARNISH  FACTORY 

Young  man  wanted  by  long  established  Swedish  factory, 
which  is  arranging  for  extensive  industry,  with  export 
chiefly  on  Russia.  Must  have  good  experience  in  the  man- 
ufacturing of  varnishes,  dip  varnishes,  lakes,  etc.,  and 
be  good  foreman  with  several  years’  experience  in  Amer- 
ican factories  engaged  in  export.  Liberal  salary  to  first- 
class  worker.  Application  with  verified  copies  of  testi- 
monials, references,  salary  expected,  etc.,  should  be  sent 
to  the  Swedish  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
Produce  Exchange,  New  York,  to  be  forwarded. 

experienced  varnish  salesman 

Desires  to  make  a change;  trade  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey;  reference.  A.  H.  F.,  care  Painters  Mag- 
azine. 


HANDY- PASTE 

THE  MODERN  WAY 

Just  Add  Cold  Water  and  Stir 


Write  for  Working  sample 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

141  Milk  Street  • BOSTON,  MASS. 

W«elem  ifhlpmenU  made  direct  fr»m  Western  factory. 


as  freely  for  their  probable  requirements  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  as  they  would  do  on  a lower  basis  of  prices. 

“We  make  these  statements  in  answer  to  many  inquiries 
direct  and  through  our  salesmen,  from  dealers  who  wish 
to  feel  safe  in  carrying  enough  stock  to  supply  promptly 
any  demand  from  their  customers.” 


PAINT  SALESMEN  FROLIC. 

The  Travelers’  Association  of  the  Local  Paint  and 
Allied  Trades  Hold  Their  Annual  Outing. 

WE  do  not  know  who  was  responsible,  but  when  it 
came  to  the  question  of  naming  the  day,  the  man 
who  picked  the  date  for  the  annual  outing  of  the 
Travelers’  Association  of  the  Local  Paint  and  Allied 
Trades  must  have  had  wonderful  foresight,  for  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  almost  the  only  really  pleasant  day  in  a 
month  of  bad  weather.  But  then  it  seems  to  be  a fact  that 
when  a bunch  of  paint  salesmen  start  out  to  do  a thing, 
they  generally  do  it  right. 

On  the  morning  of  June  23  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  their  guests  trusted  their  lives  upon  the  briny 
deep,  sailing  from  the  foot  of  East  Twenty-third  street, 
New  York  city,  in  the  “good  ship”  Atlantic,  kindly  loaned 
for  the  occasion  by  the  Atlantic  Branch  of  the  National 
Lead  Company.  But  they  did  not  dare  to  go  too  far  to  sea 
lest  they  might  never  get  back  to  their  customers,  so  the 
ship’s  prow  was  turned  eastward  and  her  course  was  laid 
toward  Glenwood,  Long  Island,  where  there  is  a famous 
resort  known  as  Karatsonyi’s  Hotel. 

Giblin’s  Band  made  merry  music  during  the  sail  up  the 


The  Entertainment  Committee. 

Sound,  and  the  trip  gave  every  one  a hearty  appetite  for 
luncheon,  which  was  served  immediately  upon  arrival. 

Then  came  a baseball  game  between  the  salesmen  and 
the  dealers.  It  was  bad  policy,  it  is  true,  for  a crowd  of 
salesmen  to  get  a lot  of  their  customers  out  on  the  pre- 
tense of  having  a friendly  game  and  then  lure  them  on  to 
defeat  by  hiring  professional  ball  players  to  pose  as  sales- 
men for  the  day,  but  there  seems  to  he  no  other  way  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  salesmen  were  victorious  by  a 
score  of  12  to  11,  unless  perchance,  they  bribed  the  um- 
pire or  the  score  keeper. 

After  the  ball  game  came  the  real  athletic  contests — 
those  that  showed  the  physical  stamina  of  the  partici- 
pants— the  kind  of  muscular  performances  beside  which 
the  exercises  of  baseball  are  mere  kindergarten  games. 
These  games  were  all  strenuously  contested,  and  the  prize 
winners,  feeling  that  they  were  desrving  of  more  than 
mere  congratulations,  took  the  handsome  prizes  given 
them  as  their  due. 

The  winners  were — 100-yard  dash,  J.  Callahan,  first;  W. 
Mayer,  second. 

Shoe  Race — R.  Blum,  first;  J.  Scalzo,  second. 

Fat  Men’s  Race — J.  Williams,  first;  H.  Kelshner,  sec- 
ond; T.  Nathan,  third. 

Sack  Race — R.  B.  Buckingham,  first:  R.  H.  Earon,  sec- 
ond. 

At  5.30  the  clam  hake  was  served  and  the  members  and 
(Continued  on  page  30.) 
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RIPOLIN  SAVES  LABOR 


TWO  coats  of  Ripolin  are  much 
better  than  four  coats  of  other 
white  paints  or  enamels. 

Semi-gloss  Ripolin  does  away 
with  the  expense  of  rubbing. 

A gallon  of  Ripolin  White 
Enamel  will  cover  more  surface 


than  two  gallons  of  white  lead. 

It  spreads  easy,  without  laps, 
streaks  or  brush  marks  enabling 
each  man  to  cover  a large  surface. 

These  are  some  of  the  econo- 
mies found  only  in  Ripolin.  There 
are  others.  Try  Ripolin! 


Distributors  for  North  America 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TO  DEPT.  P FOR  OUR  BOOK  OF  PAINT  FACTS 


HEUNBROTHERS 
§ DECORATORS© 
495  30—  ST. 
MIIUIIUKEEUIS 


Milwaukee,  March  4,  1916 


WHITE  ENAMEL 


Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Go. 

Gentlemen: 

In  regard  to  the  Poroelite  which  we  purchased 
from  you  a short  tjrao  ago,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  h.ave 
given  BHine  our  careful  attention  and  find  it  to  be  much 
whiter  and  to  have  a greater  covering  capacity  than  any 
enamel  we  have  ever  used. 

We  have,  used  almost  every  make  and  find  it.  Jo 
be  far  superior  to  the  beet  grades  on  the  market  to<Ja£. 

We  al^so  wish- to  state  that  you  may  send  to  Us 
one  case  of  twelve^Jl  gallon  cans. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Heun  Bros. 


has  not  advanced  in  price  despite  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  the  zinc  of 
300%,  nor  have  we  deviated  from  the 
quality  that  has  made  it  famous  since 
1883.  We  have  protected  the  trade 
during  these  trying  times,  but  our 
supply  is  nearly  exhausted. 

We  have  only  a few  weeks’ 
supply  to  offer  at  the  pres- 
ent price. 

If  you  want  any, 
write  today. 
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Draperies 

and  Cretonnes 

To  Match  Wall  Papers 

Call  at  our  Show  Rooms 
and  inspect  our  new  line 

ELMS  & SELLON 

906  Broadway  New  York 
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THE  rich,  artistic  effects  which  were  the  feature 
of  ancient  Greek  architecture  are  possible  today. 
They  may  be  easily  achieved  with  concrete  and 
stucco,  finished  with 


Bay  State  Cement  Coating 

It  gives  a dull  surface  in  white  and  attractive  tints,  but  doesn’t 
hide  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 

Bay  State  Coating,  the  original,  also  weatherproofs  the  walls. 
Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
using  it  for  sixteen  years.  To  realize  the  full  possibilities  of 
concrete  for  homes  and  bungalows,  find  out  what  Bay  State 
Coating  will  do. 


Trial  Can  Free iust  wrlte  for  lt’  sPecifVing  what 


tint  you  prefer.  Ask  for  booklet  30. 


WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  & CO.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mas*. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 


guests  sat  down  with  appetites  such  as  only  paint  sales- 
men possess. 

During  the  bake  the  drawing  for  prizes  for  those  who 
had  not  won  any  of  the  athletic  contests  resulted  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Members’  prize,  Chas.  Brusle.  The  other  prizes  were  all 
won  by  the  dealers  as  follows: — H.  Haffner,  C.  Baliff,  H. 
Farber,  C.  Williams  and  C.  S.  Hartung. 

R.  P.  Rowe,  of  the  National  Lead  Company,  responded 
to  an  urgent  call  for  a brief  address.  He  told  the  boys 
that  his  title  as  the  big  man  of  the  Atlantic  Branch  of  the 
National  Lead  Company  was  a misnomer. 

He  claimed  to  be  a salesman,  and,  as  such,  was  pleased 
to  be  with  such  a jolly  bunch  of  men  and  friends. 

Replying  to  a wish  that  he  would  be  with  the  bunch  for 
forty  years  more,  he  said  he  hoped  to  be,  but  thought  by 
that  time  he  would  need  some  help  to  stick  around. 

The  start  for  home  was  made  about  7 o’clock,  affording 
a daylight  run  for  part  of  the  trip. 

At  the  end  of  the  voyage  everyone  voted  the  day  a most 
enjoyable  one,  and  after  telling  the  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee how  well  they  had  done  their  work,  and  thanking 
the  captain  and  crew  of  the  Atlantic  for  courteous  treat- 
ment, each  one  wended  his  way  homeward  feeling  that 
when  the  next  outing  was  due,  he  would  be  anxious  to  at- 
tend. 


CHEAP  PAINT  FOR  OUTBUILDINGS. 

THE  United  States  Government  has  prepared  two 
recipes  for  paint  to  be  used  on  outbuildings  con- 
structed of  hardwood  lumber  where  lead  and  oil 
paints  are  too  expensive. 

The  government  whitewash  recipe  is  meant  to  supply  a 
need  of  this  sort.  It  has  given  very  good  results  as  an 
outdoor  paint.  As  recommended  by  the  Lighthouse  Board 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  it  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

“Slake  a half  bushel  of  lime  with  boiling  water,  keeping 
it  covered  during  the  process.  Strain  it,  and  add  a peck 
of  salt  dissolved  in  warm  water,  three  pounds  of  ground 
rice  put  in  boiling  water  and  boiled  to  a thin  paste,  one- 
half  pound  of  powdered  Spanish  whiting,  one  pound  of 
clear  glue  dissolved  in  warm  water.  Mix  these  well  to- 
gether, and  let  the  mixture  stand  for  several  days.  Keep 
the  wash  thus  made  in  a kettle  or  portable  heater,  and 
when  used  put  it  on  as  hot  as  possible,  with  a paint  or 
whitewash  brush.” 

Another  cheap  paint  which  has  been  used  with  some 
satisfaction  is  buttermilk  paint.  The  recipe  follows:  — 
"Take  one  gallon  of  buttermilk,  three  pounds  of  Port- 
land cement,  and  sufficient  coloring  matter  to  give  the  de- 
sired color.  The  paint  should  be  applied  soon  after  it  is 
made,  and  should  be  stirred  a great  deal  while  being  used. 
One  difficulty  is  that  the  cement  has  a tendency  to  settle 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  unless  it  is  frequently  stirred. 
The  paint  requires  about  six  hours  for  drying,  after  which 
it  will  shed  water  very  effectively.  Venetian  red  or  almost 
any  color  may  be  used.  The  paint  does  not  give  a very 
glossy  surface,  so  would  not  be  very  goou  for  painting 
anything  on  which  a fine  finish  is  desired.  Buttermilk 
paint  has  been  found  very  good  for  covering  injuries  on 
trees  after  pruning,  but  when  used  for  this  purpose,  the 
quantity  of  cement  should  be  increased,  so  as  to  make  the 
paint  quite  thick.” 

FIRES. 

June  3.  Paint  shoo  of  P.  Anderkin,  722  Rhode  Island, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  destroyed  by  fire. 

June  8.  Eight  hundred  dollars  damage  caused  by  fire 
in  warehouse  of  John  Seven,  paint  and  wall  paper  dealer, 
646  Wealthy  street,  S.  E„  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

June  9.  Ollie  Kessler’s  wall  paper  store,  West  Long 
avenue,  Dubois,  Pa.,  damaged  by  fire.  Stock  badly  dam- 
aged by  water. 

June  11.  Considerable  damage  done  by  a fire  in  the 
whiting  plant  of  George  D.  Wetherill  & Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Other  departments  of  factory  uninjured. 

June  18.  Fire  caused  $5,000  damage  to  the  paint  sup- 
ply store  of  Hahn  & O'Reilly,  on  the  ground  floor,  at  Third 
avenue,  at  Weilier  Court,  New  York  city. 

(Continued  on  page  34.) 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  And  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists'  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Briek  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conservo  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Saints.  Montecito,  Cal. 

A.  B.  “Benton , Architect , Los  Angeles 


UNION  FILM  OIL 


THE 

ONLY  PERFECT 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 

LINSEED  OIL 


Looks  Like  Linseed,  Used  Like  Linseed,  Works  Like  Linseed,  Wears  Like  Linseed 


It  Costs  Much  Less 

Send  today  for  samples  and  prices. 

Union  Film  Oil  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Time  and  Made  a Good  Record 


UNION  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Whitehall  Bldg.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
4345  Southwestern  Blvd.,  Chicago 


“Reach”  Painters  Drop  Cloths 


PAINT 

WATER 


PROOFED 


STITCHED 


More  “REACH”  Cloths  used  than  all  other  brands  combined— WHY ? Because — they  are  far  better  and  cheaper  than  you  yourself  cau  make. 
Order  some  now — keep  a supply  on  hand.  You  NEED  Drop  Cloths. 


SIZES  AND  PRICES 


9x9  ft. 

- - $1.00 

12  x 12  ft. 

- 

$1.75 

15  x 15  ft. 

- 

$2.75 

1 8 x ’8  ft. 

- 

$4.00 

9 x I it  ft. 

- - 1.3-1 

12  x 15  ft. 

- 

2.25 

15  x 18  ft. 

- 

3.35 

18x21  ft. 

- 

4.65 

9 x 1 5 ft. 

- - 1.70 

12x18  ft. 

- 

2.70 

15x21  ft. 

- 

it.  90 

IS  x 24  ft. 

- 

5.25 

9 x 1 8 ft. 

- - 2.00 

12  x 21  ft. 

- 

3.15 

15x24  ft. 

- 

4.50 

18  x 30  ft. 

- 

6.50 

9x21  ft. 

- - 2.35 

12  x 24  ft. 

- 

3.60 

15  x 30  ft. 

• 

5.40 

Size 

9 x 24  ft. 

- - 2.70 

12x30  ft. 

4.50 

Size 

Size 

Send  the  amount  with  your  order  and  REACH  will  prepay  express  charges  direct  to  your  door — east  of  the  Mississippi. 
CHEESE  CEOTH  mill  remnants  for  straining  paint  sold  by  the  pound,  put  up  in  hales  of  fifty  pounds.  Write  for  samples. 


A.  L.  REACH  TEXTILE  COMPANY,  138  Pearl  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


“Something  New  Under  the  Sun” 

BASIC  WHITE 


The  Whitest,  Densest,  Smoothest,  Most  Opaque  White  you  ever  saw. 

IV rite  us  for  sample. 

Rinald  Bros.  Station  S.  Philadelphia 
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Harmless 
to  work  or 
workmen 


AD-EL-ITE  Paint  and  Varnish  Remover  contains  special 
Imported  ingredients,  which  give  the  quickest  penetrating  and 
cutting  qualities.  A little  giant  for  big  work— and  a quick  seller. 

It  does  not  affect  subsequent  coats  or  new  finishes, 
hard  work  easy. 

See  us  first. 

ADAMS  & ELTING  CO. 


716-727  Washington  Bivd.s 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Boston  Varnish  Company,  manufacturers  of  the 
well  known  Kyanize  line,  are  having  erected  six  new 
stacks,  or  chimneys,  at  their  plant  at  Everett  Station, 
Boston,  to  give  them  increased  capacity  to  meet  the 
heavy  demand.  These  six  stacks  will  increase  the  output 
of  Kyanize  varnish  by  2,000  gallons  a day.  Other  plans 
are  in  course  of  consideration  for  further  building.  It  is 
expected  that  a three-story  office  building  on  large  dimen- 
sions will  shortly  be  erected,  as  the  present  quarters  are 
found  to  be  far  too  small  to  take  care  of  the  growing 
volume  of  business.  James  B.  Lord,  president  of  the 
company,  states  that  better  business  conditions  through- 
out the  country,  coupled  with  the  growing  tendency  to 
use  nothing  but  the  better  grades  of  finishes,  is  responsible 
for  the  largest  output  which  his  company  has  ever  en- 
joyed. He  takes  considerable  pride  in  the  acquisition  of 
a large  order  for  Kyanize  finish  to  be  used  by  the  Rus- 
sian government  for  the  government  railway  of  Russia. 


ANNUAL  OUTING  OF  THE  GOODFELLOW- 
SHIP  CLUB  OF  HARRISON  BROS. 

& CO.,  INC. 

THAT’S  what  it  said  on  the  program  and  that’s 
what  our  good  friends,  Overbeck  and  Kincaid,  the 
Entertainment  Committee,  promised,  but  from  the 
latest  reports  it  sounds  more  like  a miniature  edition  of 
the  European  war  and  it  was  a “dry”  picnic  at  that.  It 
was  held  at  Lenhart’s  Hotel,  Essington,  June  17.  No, 
we  did  not  have  any  actual  battles,  but  the  list  of  casual- 
ties follows:  — 

Emory  changed  the  “hop,  step  and  jump”  to  the  “hop, 
step  and  sprained  ankle.”  They  carried  him  out. 

Hess  gave  an  imitation  of  Johnny  Evers  blocking  off 
second.  He  can  still  see  out  of  one  eye. 

Chambers  skidded  at  the  finish  of  the  100  yards  final 
and  sandpapered  various  parts  of  his  anatomy  on  the 
cinders  to  the  detriment  of  his  appearance  and  con- 
venience, but  to  the  decided  improvement  of  his  sense  of 
feeling. 

McCandless,  during  the  fat  men’s  race,  gave  an  ex- 


hibition of  high  and  fancy  diving.  Result — one  broken 
suspender  and  the  turf  ploughed  up  for  about  three  yards. 

The  ball  game  ended  peaceblv,  but  no  one  knows  who 
won.  The  heroes  who  umpired  are  afraid  to  tell. 

LIST  OF  WINNERS. 

100  yards .Fitzgerald,  Orr 

220  yards Fitzgerald,  Orr 

Potato  race First,  Barras 

Broad  jump Orr,  Wilson 

Hop,  step  and  jump. .Osterheldt 

Sack  race , Ambrose,  Cannon 

Fat  men’s  race ..Beach,  Glynn. 

Baseball  (?) 

Three-legged  race. Orr  and  Wilson,  Tiernan  and  Chambers 

Quoits  Holt  and  Furey 

Baseball  throwing  contest Yeager 

BOXING  (TWO  ROUNDS). 

“Slats”  Yeager  bested  “Kid"  Fitzgerald. 

“Happy”  Davis  bested  “Spike”  Allen. 

“Bobby"  Davis  bested  "Knockout”  Brown. 

The  Goodfellowship  Club  was  formed  in  1912,  its  ob- 
ject being  to  foster  the  "get  together”  spirit  of  the  em- 
ployes of  Harris  Bros.  & Co,  Inc.  The  membership  in- 
cludes the  heads  of  departments  and  their  assistants, 
meetings  being  held  once  a month,  with  a banquet  in 
January  and  a picnic  in  June. 

Co-operation  is,  of  course,  the  key  to  success  in  any 
business  and  it  is  certain  that  the  Goodfellowship  Club 
has  helped  to  produce  the  right  kind  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  various  departments.  While  the  club  is  an  in- 
dependent organization,  it  has  had  from  its  inception  the 
approval  and  hearty  support  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


Many  of  the  larger  manufacturers  have  thorough  cost 
accounting  systems,  which  they  recognize  as  necessary  in 
order  to  give  them  the  information  essential  to  success- 
ful management.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
smaller  manufacturers  who  have  no  adequate  cost  ac- 
counting system  and  who  price  their  goods  arbitrarily  is 
amazing. 


(Continued  on  page  35.) 
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Here’s  the  paint  that  satisfies 
me  and  my  customer,  too 

One  of  the  pleasures  I get  out  of  life  is  taking  people  around  to 
see  the  jobs  I painted  three,  four  and  five  years  ago  with 


Hi^h  Standard 

LIQUID-  PAINT 


7cwt 

Hi  ilk  Standard 


There’s  no  other  paint  that  I know  of  that  will  withstand  the 
weather  like  it  does — and  it  isn’t  just  part  of  my  jobs  that  turn  out 
this  way,  but  all  of  them. 

I enjoy  working  with  “High  Standard”  Paint,  too.  It’s  always  just  the  same 
quality  — it  brushes  out  well  with  practically  no  brush  marks,  it  covers  wonder- 
fully well  and  puts  on  a covering  that  perfectly  protects  the  wood.  A “High 
Standard”  job  stays  beautiful,  the  colors  do  not  fade,  it  wears  down  gradually  and 
evenly  and  leaves  a good  surface  for  repainting. 

Write  for  Job  Record  Book 

A year  ago  several  hundred  painters  wrote  me  for  this  book,  and  a lot  of  them  wrote 
again  to  tell  me  what  a fine  thing  it  was.  It’s  a time  saver  you  will  appreciate. 
No  charge.  Just  address  “The  High  Standard  Paint  Man”  care  of 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 


Boston 


456  E.  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Jersey  City  Chicago  Kansas  City 

LOWE  BROTHERS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


Minneapolis 


NEW  FIRMS,  BUSINESS  CHANGES,  ETC. 

P.  L.  Bolinger  and  L.  L.  Clendenen  have  opened  a new 
wall  paper  store  at  117  East  Church  street,  Marion,  Ohio. 

The  Kepler  Randolph  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Dayton,  Ohio,  with  a capital  of  $6,000  to  deal  in  wall 
paper,  etc. 

W.  S.  Bailey,  who  has  been  in  the  painting  business  in 
Meriden,  Conn.,  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  and  who  has  oc- 
cupied the  store  at  83  West  Main  street  for  the  greater 
part  of  that  period,  has  leased  the  adjoining  store  and  will 
have  the  two  stores  made  into  one  large  store,  having  a 
frontage  of  25  feet  and  a depth  of  80  feet.  This  will  be 
thoroughly  modernized  with  a handsome  new  front  and 
up-to-date  interior  fittings.  In  addition  to  his  painting 
and  decorating  business  he  will  carry  a line  of  hardware. 

The  Reliable  Paint  Company,  with  an  authorized  capital 
stock  of  $20,000,  has  been  incorporated  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
to  deal  in  paint  and  kindred  merchandise. 

Rochester  Wall  Paper  Company,  Inc.,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y„  paper,  wood  pulp  fiber,  $10,000;  C.  F.  Lynch,  T.  F.  No- 
lan, W.  M.  Cowley,  Rochester. 

Otto  Hylen  has  bought  the  business  of  the  Freeman 
.^Decorating  Company,  517  Union  street,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Charles  S.  Deal  hal§  opened  a wall  paper  store  at  79 
South  Laurel  street,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.  A.  B.  Dawson, 
painter,  has  moved  from  his  old  location,  13  North  Pearl 
street,  and  will  have  his  quarters  with  Mr.  Deal. 

Mitchell,  Parker  & Brown,  Inc.,  have  been  incorporated 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  General  decorating,  painting,  etc.,  busi- 
ness; mercantile  business;  capital,  $200,000.  Incorpora- 
tors:— L.  G.  Smith,  Farnham;  W.  Tubbs,  and  W.  W. 
Waring. 

Ray  Turner  and  Peter  Houseman  have  dissolved  part- 
nership in  the  paperhanging  business  at  Barneston,  Neb. 

N.  H.  Jenssen  has  opened  a paint  store  on  First  street, 
Dixon,  111. 

The  Wolverine  Paint  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  with  $5,000  capital. 


William  Brown,  who  several  months  ago  became  con- 
nected with  W.  G.  Rinehart  Decorating  Company,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  that  firm  and  will  resume 
business  in  his  old  place,  652  Washington  street,  Gary, 
Ind.,  under  the  name  of  the  Gary  Decorating  Company. 

Kissimmee  Island  Naval  Stores  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  General  nature  of  busi- 
ness, manufacturing  and  dealing  in  turpentine,  rosin, 
lumber  and  other  naval ' stores ; capital,  $50,000.  J.  A. 
Equing,  president;  D.  N.  Corbett,  vice-president;  J.  A. 
Tripp,  secretary;  J.  H.  Burroughs,  treasurer. 

The  Southern  Pacific  will  build  a new  paint  storage 
warehouse  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  to  take  the  place  of  the 
one  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company  has  established  a dis- 
tributing depot  at  720  Austin  avenue,  Waco,  Texas,  with 
J.  J.  Twaddell  as  district  manager.  A wholesale  and  re- 
tail wall  paper  department  will  be  run  in  connection  with 
its  paint  business. 

The  Southern  States  Paint  Company  is  being  organized 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  with  $100,000  capital.  Dr.  C.  J. 
Baumgarten,  president;  Dr.  C.  L.  Bennings,  secretary- 
treasurer;  A.  C.  Shannon,  general  manager. 

The  Rapp  Painting  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Pittsburgh,  P'a.,  with  a capital  of  $5,000.  John  C.  Van- 
arsdale,  treasurer. 

The  Beaumont  Traction  Company  is  building  an  addi- 
tion to  its  paint  shop  at  the  Irving  street  car  barns, 
Beaumont,  Texas. 

Will  A.  Ridenour,  of  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  has  secured  a 
patent  for  a paint  spraying  machine,  which  he  claims  to 
be  an  improvement  on  anything  else  of  the  land. 

Frank  M.  Brown,  of  Portland,  Me.,  opened  a new  paint 
store  at  403-405  Fore  street,  June  26,  on  the  site  of  his 
old  store,  destroyed  by  fire  February  21. 

The  Robertson  Paint  and  Varnish  Company  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $30,000 
to  $100,000. 

(Continued  on  page  36.) 
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Metallic  Graining  Plate  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

METALLIC  GRAINING  TOOLS 


Growth  or  Heart  Plate,  No.  4 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

5342  St.  Clair  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


OBITUARY. 

John  Hofert,  founder  and  head  of  the  Hofert  Decorat- 
ing Company,  and  a West  Side  business  man  for  thirty- 
five  years,  died  June  27  at  1807  South  St.  Louis  avenue, 
Chicago,  111,  aged  fifty-four.  He  came  to  Chicago  from 
Germany  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  is  survived  by  a 
widow  and  three  sons. 

C.  A.  Mauck  died  at  his  residence,  670  Highland  avenue, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  June  13,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  He  had 
been  a prominent  painting  contractor  for  many  years. 

Thomas  Costello,  who  had  been  in  business  as  a master 
painter  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  for  many  years,  died  June  18,  aged 
seventy-eight.  He  retired  from  active  business  several 
years  ago. 

Nathan  Seeley,  founder  of  the  firm  of  Seeley  Brothers, 
paint  dealers,  of  New  York  city,  died  at  his  summer  home, 
Poland  Springs,  Me.,  June  27,  in  his  seventy-first  year. 

Albert  Waugh,  who  had.  been  in  the  painting  and  paper- 
hanging business  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  for  some  time,  died 
June  10,  aged  sixty-seven. 


GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 


59  Colored  Illustrations.  140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 


The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 


Price  $3.00  Postpaid 


Trade  supplied  by 


THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City 
1 


Howard  Shaffer,  contracting  painter  and  decorator,  has 
purchased  the  wall  paper  store  of  the  late  Ed.  Wolff  in 
South  Main  street,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

The  Tropical  Paint  and  Oil  Company,  252  West  Seven- 
tieth street,  Cleveland,  Onio,  has  purchased  land  on  West 
Seventy-third  street,  between  Detroit  avenue  and  N.  Y. 
C.  R.  R.,  and  will  erect  a plant. 

It  is  reported  that  a bronze  powder  factory  will  be  es- 
tablished at  Malone,  N.  Y.,  Siegfried  Schopflocher,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Canadian  Bronze 
Powder  Works,  Ltd.,  of  Valleyfield,  P.  Q.,  having  pur- 
chased land  at  Malone  Junction  for  the  erection  of  a plant 
there. 

The  Hamilton  Paint  Works,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated 
in  New  York  city,  with  $6,500  capital,  to  manufacture 
paints,  varnishes,  oils,  etc. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company  has  opened  a retail 
paint  store  at  1605  Elm  street,  Dallas,  Texas.  Robert  E. 
Graham  is  manager. 

The  National  Roofing  and  Paint  Company  has  been  in- 
corported  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  with  $10,000  capital  stock. 
F.  M.  Willis,  president;  B.  L.  Bradford,  vice-president; 
James  A.  Cummins,  secretary. 

Walter  Pedigo  has  secured  quarters  for  his  painting  and 
decorating  business  in  the  Coombs  Building  on  Main 
street,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

The  American  Cement  Paint  Company  of  Hamilton 
county,  Tenn.,  has  been  incorporated  by  Morrow  Cham- 
berlain, John  Stagmeier,  R.  A.  Clifford  and  H.  S.  Cham- 
berlain. Capital,  $25,000. 

The  Duristo  Paint  Company  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  will 
build  a manufacturing  plant  to  cost  about  $25,000. 

L.  Lovell  and  J.  Gleason  have  formed  a partnership  to 
carry  on  the  painting  and  paperhanging  business  at  307 
South  Branson  street,  Marion,  Ind. 

The  Carolina  Paint  Store  is  a new  wholesale  and  re- 
tail concern  at  1216  Main  street,  Columbia,  S.  C.  The 
manager  is  T.  L.  Murray. 

The  New  York  city  office  of  Harrison  Bros.  & Co.,  Inc., 
of  Philadelphia,  has  been  moved  from  54-56  Fulton  street 
to  80  Maiden  lane. 


J.  A.  Cutshaw,  for  the  past  fourteen  years  selling  to  the 
retail  paint  and  varnish  trade,  and  to  the  carriage  and 
automobile  people  of  Chicgo  and  vicinity,  has  joined  the 
selling  staff  of  Moller  & Schumann  (Hilo  Varnish)  Co., 
and  will  represent  them  in  that  same  territory. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  Moller  & Schumann  Co.,  var- 
nish manufacturers,  have  announced  that  any  employes 
who  are  in  good  standing  in  the  National  Guard,  and  who 
are  called  to  service,  will  be  paid  in  full  all  the  time  as 
long  as  the  government  requires  their  services.  They 
also  state  that  such  emploves  will  be  covered  under  the 
insurance  policies  which  they  hold,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  as  a war  risk  the  company  is  obliged  to  pay  an 
extra  premium. 


The  sales  convention  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  Moller 
& Schumann  Co.,  varnish  makers,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  closed 
a successful  three-day  session  June  17  to  19.  Mr.  Ueh- 
linger,  credit  manager  from  the  home  office,  was  present 
during  the  entire  convention,  and  the  men  were  well 
pleased  with  his  talks  on  what  was  expected  of  them  by 
the  home  office,  how  they  could  help  themselves  by  prop- 
erly supporting  their  branch  manager,  and  the  necessity 
of  arranging  their  time  to  see  their  customers  in  hours 
most  convenient  to  the  customer.  W.  R.  Hyde,  Chicago 
branch  manager,  spoke  of  the  appreciation  of  their  loyal 
support,  and  his  great  desire  to  help  each  man  develop  to 
the  fullest  of  his  ability.  This  session  was  attended  by 
all  of  the  men  selling  from  the  Chicago  branch;  also  all 
of  the  local  office  staff. 


“Live  and  let  live!”  Isn’t  a pat  on  the  back  better 
than  a blow?  Your  competitor  is  just  as  human  as  you 
are.  A kindly  word  will  make  his  heart  glow — a “foxy” 
trick  will  make  it  bitter.  We  are  all  out  for  business,  but 
every  one  of  us  can  get  it  with  due  respect  for  our  com- 
petitors. 


(Continued  on  page  3S.) 
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THE  PAINTER’S  FRIEND 


One  gallon  of  Naptha  or  other  Cleaning  Liquid  will  clean 
hundreds  of  brushes  irrespective  of  the  color  of  the  Paint,  if 
the  LILLY  BRUSH  CLEANER  is  used.  A big  economy- 
in  the  Paint  Shop.  The  Brush  Cleaner,  $1.25.  Cleaning 
Liquid  for  Soft  Paint,  $1.25  per  gallon.  Solvent  Liquid  for 
Hard  Paint,  $2.25  per  gallon.  Charges  prepaid.  A Lilly 
Brush  Cleaner  free  with  an  order  for  12  gallons  of  Lilly 
Varnish.  Send  for  Catalog. 

I II  I V VADWIQH  m 70  So.  California  Street 

LlJLLil  V/UVlllOll  LI/.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


MACNICHOL’S 
CONCRETE  PAINT 

for  Concrete,  Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces, 
Exterior  and  Interior,  especially  Cement 
Floors. 

“Kant^Korod”  Rust-Inhibitive  Paint 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron 
and  steel  and  metals  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish 

of  free  and  easy-working  properties,  excellent  body 
and  soft  effect.  These  are  but  few  of  the  specialties 
offered  along  with  a general  line  of  Building  Paints, 
Colors  in  Oil  and  in  Japan,  Varnishes,  etc.,  by  the 

PYRAMID  PAINT  CO. 

131  North  22d  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  ior  our  latest  booklets  on  information  and  suggestions,  also  for 
sample  cards  and  quotations. 


L A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


356  W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


pearl.  ^ 

floor  wa* 

p?.”  POLISH  |NCp|AN°S 

bags  etc. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  TRIED 
BROMUND’S 

Pearl  Prepared 
Floor  Wax 

or  POWDERED  FLOOR 

WAX  for  dancing?  If  not,  just  try  it. 

W rite  to  us  for  samples  and  quotations. 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EGAN  • RONAN  • HAISM  AN-COMPANY,  Inc. 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


HARD  ENAMEL 


HARD  AND  DURABLE 

Can  be  rubbed  and  polished  like  a 
high-grade  rubbing  varnish. 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia 
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WATER  PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 


LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 


SPAR  VARNISH 

Use  Everywhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 

Price  $3.00  per  gallon 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 

Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - - NEW  YORK 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

In  connection  with  the 

Public  School  System 


Reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Thirty  - second 
Annual  Convention  of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
February  15,  16,  17  and  18,  1916. 


Single  Copy,  10c.  Three  Copies,  25c. 
75c.  the  Dozen. 

Sent  by  mail,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York 


IMPROVING  ACCOUNTING  METHODS  AND 
PRACTICES. 

AT  a recent  zone  conference  of  the  Independent  Oil 
Men,  Robert  E.  Belt  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion delivered  the  following  address,  which  applies 
equally  to  all  classes  of  business,  as  showing  the  im- 
portance of  knowing  the  true  cost  of  product:  — 

The  subject  of  costs  is  receiving  careful  attention  on 
the  part  of  many  trade  associations,  and  a number  of 
them  have  achieved  marked  success  in  bettering  the  ac- 
counting methods  of  their  members,  and  thereby  im- 
proving and  strengthening  their  industries  in  general. 

It  is  necessary  today  for  the  business  man’s  success 
that  he  know  on. what  articles  he  is  making  a profit  and 
on  what  he  is  incurring  a loss.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  value  and  importance  of  proper  cost  accounts  are 
often  underestimated.  So  long  as  the  details  of  a busi- 
ness can  be  carried  in  mind,  cost  records  are  not  so  es- 
sential, but  when  this  cannot  be  done,  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  safe  conduct  of  business  that 
costs  be  kept.  They  serve  three  broad  purposes: — First, 
they  show  the  cost  of  each  product:  second,  they  per- 
mit the  elimination  of  unprofitable  business,  and  third, 
they  establish  a correct  basis  upon  which  to  make  future 
prices.  A business  man  owes  it  to  his  stockholders,  his 
employes,  his  customers  and  his  competitors  to  accurately 
determine  his  costs  of  production  and  distribution.  To 
sell  blindly  a product  of  which  the  complete  cost  13  not 
known  almost  invariably  produces  bad  results,  not  only 
to  the  company,  but  to  the  industry  as  a whole. 

The  judicious  use  of  accurately  prepared  costs  will  help 
to  bring  to  light  poor  and  inefficient  management,  and 
will  enable  standards  to  be  set  for  the  less  efficient  de- 
partments, based  on  what  actually  has  been  done  in  de- 
partments that  are  being  properly  and  efficiently  admin- 
istered. In  other  words,  a complete  and  properly  kept 
cost  accounting  system  will  be  found  to  exercise  the  im- 
portant and  productive  function  of  helping  to  lower  costs, 
and  holding  them  at  the  lowest  practicable  level. 

.In  my  opinion,  the  day  will  come  when  the  success  of 
a business  man  will  depend  upon  the  information  a com- 
plete and  accurate  system  gives  him.  It  will  he  as  es- 
sential as  good  workmen  and  a good  organization. 

The  trouble  is  that  too  many  people  in  figuring  profit 
fail  to  take  into  account  all  the  expense  incurred  in  con- 
ducting their  business.  There  is  no  net  profit  until  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  expense  and  service  is  taken  care  of, 
including  depreciation,  taxes,  insurance  in  all  its  forms, 
losses  from  bad  debts,  price  discounts  and  expense  in 
collecting  outstanding  receivables. 

'J'ne  number  of  unsuccessful  business  corporations  of  the 
country  is  staggering.  There  are  in  the  United  States 
250,000  corporations,  exclusive  of  banking,  railroad  and 
public  utility  corporations.  Of  this  number  over  100,000, 
or  40  per  cent.,  do  not  earn  a penny  for  their  stockhold- 
ers. This  shows  clearly  that  there  is  an  unduly  large  pro- 
portion of  unsuccessful  business  corporations  in  the 
country. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  this  condition?  The  remedy 
lies  in  a large  measure  in  co-operative  effort  to  increase 
efficiency  and  to  eliminate  unintelligent  competition. 

Excellent  results  are  being  attained  by  trade  associa- 
tions appointing  a man  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  visit- 
ing the  concerns  that  are  engaged  in  their  industry,  get- 
ting acquainted,  preaching  the  gospel  of  good  accounting 
practice,  reconciling  differences,  and  in  standardizing 
methods. 

Statistics  show  that  the  percentage  of  business  men 
who  do  not  provide  for  depreciation  is  very  large,  run- 
ning over  50  per  cent.,  and  this  is  one  of  the  causes  that 
has  a great  influence  on  our  heavy  business  death  rate. 
Nearly  every  business  man  is  perfectly  willing  to  include 
in  his  costs  all  items  for  which  he  pays  out  actual  money, 
but  he  is  inclined  to  overlook  those  which  do  not  require 
a visible  outlay,  and  depreciation  is  one  of  these,  although 
it  unquestionably  exists.  A great  number  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers  do  not  charge  any  depreciation,  and 
give  as  a reason  that  they  keep  their  property  in  first- 
class  condition,  and  it  does  not  depreciate.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  fallacious  ideas  in  business  today.  Every 
machine,  building  and  apparatus,  like  every  man,  has  a 
certain  period  of  life,  and  no  matter  how  much  care  you 
take  of  the  machine  or  how  much  medicine  you  give  the 
man,  death  is  bound  to  come. 

(Continued  on  page  40.) 
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Paint  the  whole  house — 

When  painting  the  wooden  portions  of  a house 
with  Dutch  Boy  white  lead,  it  is  a good  practice 
to  paint  the  metal  parts  with  Dutch  Boy  Red  Lead. 

There  are  lots  of  metal  parts  that  need  protection 
just  as  much  as  the  wooden  parts  do.  Some  of  these 
the  painter  always  attends  to  as  a matter  of  course — 
downspouts,  gutters,  iron  railings,  etc.  But  why  not 
go  after  the  odd  metal  jobs,  such  as  radiators,  tanks, 
exposed  pipes,  etc.?  The  house-owner  often  will  not 
think  of  these.  The  painter  should  suggest  them. 

Dutch  Boy 
Red  Lead-in-Oil 

is  used  exactly  the  same  as  Dutch  Boy  white  lead.  Like  Dutch  Boy  white 
lead  it  is  a paste.  Like  Dutch  Boy  white  lead  it  is  ground  very  fine  in  pure 
linseed  oil.  Like  Dutch  Boy  white  lead  it  breaks  up  quickly  to  a painting 
consistency,  and  spreads  far  and  evenly  with  little  effort. 

If  the  natural  brilliant  color  of  Dutch  Boy  Be  on  the  safe  side  when  you  buy  your  red 
red  lead  is  not  desired,  it  can  be  tinted  to  lead  by  making  sure  that  the  package  carries 
attractive  browns,  or  greens,  or  an  opaque  the  Dutch  Bay  Painter  trade-mark  just  as 
black  can  be  secured.  your  white  lead  does. 


In  kegs  12\,  25,  50  and  100  pounds. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  also  of  Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 
and  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil. 

. B 0 S T ON  BUFFALO  CHICAGO 

CLEVELAND  ST. LOUIS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(JOHN  T.  LEWIS  & BROS.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA) 

(NATIONAL  LEAD  & OIL  CO.,  PITTSBURGH) 


NEW  YORK 
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BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

Oxolin  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OXOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 

Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  m application 

BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


Your  copy 

of  our  new  Catalogue  of 

“ "Books  for  the  Painter 
Decorator 

Paint  Manufacturer 
and  Chemist ” 

is  in  our  office,  A postal 
card,  sent  to  us,  will  start 
it  moving  towards  you. 

THE 

Painters  Magazine 

100  William  Street 
New  York 


COLORFUL  POSSIBILITIES  OF  NEW 
WALL  DECORATIONS. 

ONE  of  the  newest  decorative  fads  is  the  application 
of  gay  colored  chintz,  cretonne  or  linen  to  walls 
and  door  panels,  a style  which  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  introduction  of  color  in  a very  effective 
way,  says  a recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Sun.  It  was 
doubtless  the  colorful  possibilities  of  the  idea  that  led 
Edward  Ascherman  to  make  use  of  it,  since  as  a leader 
of  the  Wiener  Werkstatte  movement  in  this  country  that 
is  exactly  what  he  seeks,  for  color  is  a religion  with  the 
disciples  of  this  new  art  cult. 

An  actual  example  will  serve  as  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  the  possibilities  of  the  use  of  riotous  color  to 
redeem  a dull  room.  The  problem  to  be  solved  in  the 
case  referred  to  was  twofold.  The  room  was.  rather  small 
and  it  was  dark.  A sense  of  space  must  be  created  and 
the  room  enlivened. 

In  order  to  expand  the  area  and  get  the  benefit  of  every 
inch  of  space  a silk  finish  wall  paper  in  a soft  French 
gray  was  applied.  This  was  not  only  restful  to  the  eye, 
but  possessed  a luminous  quality  that  had  the  effect  of 
reflecting  the  light  from  one  wall  to  another. 

All  the  woodwork  in  the  room,  baseboards,  doors  and 
window  trim,  was  painted  white  to  harmonize  with  the 
wall  surfaces,  and  a narrow  mahogany  molding  was 
added  to  give  the  straight  lines  of  which  the  futurists 
are  so  fond  and  to  give  character  to  the  background. 
With  the  floor  stained  a serviceable  wood  brown  the  set- 
ting left  only  the  need  of  glorious  color  for  contrast.  This 
was  supplied  by  a linen  fabric  with  a background  of  in- 
tense yellow  over  which  were  sprinkled  flowers  in  bright 
colors  and  green  leaves. 

The  material  was  first  applied  in  its  full  width,  twenty- 
two  inches,  to  the  frieze,  and  next  the  panels  of  the 
doors  were  stretched  with  it.  The  vertical  strips  in  the 
doors  suggested  the  appearance  of  a garden  in  which  tall 
stalks  of  golden  glow  were  growing,  and  with  the  illumi- 
nation afforded  by  the  frieze  the  room  was  filled  as  with 
the  effulgence  of  bright  sunshine. 

Carrying  out  the  sunshine  idea,  the  gray  velvet  chairs 
were  upholstered  at  the  back  with  yellow  which  enveloped 
the  sitter  like  a mantle  and  yet  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  offend  the  eye.  Other  chairs  of  rattan,  stained  black, 
were  filled  with  cushions  covered  with  highly  colored 
Oriental  embroidery.  A floor  lamp  of  mahogany  with  a 
yellow  shade,  curtains  of  thin,  bright  yellow  silk  and 
other  similar  details  completed  a color  scheme  which  was 
as  stimulating  as  it  was  daring. 

It  is  with  the  aim  of  injecting  color  into  house  decora- 
tion that  the  disciples  of  the  new  movement  are  work- 
ing. The  men  of  the  Viennese  secession,  as  they  call 
themselves,  have,  according  to  Edward  Ascherman,  broken 
awe  y from  all  preconceived  rules  and  patterns  in  interior 
decoration. 

“They  have  cast  aside  all  period  ideas  and  aim  for 
cheerfulness  and  harmony  through  the  stimulating  ef- 
fect of  color,”  says  he.  “The  scheme  must  be  individual, 
but  always  well  balanced.  The  trouble  is  that  people 
have  been  obliged  to  repress  their  craving  for  color  all 
these  years,  and  the  way  they  respond  to  the  new  idea  is 
almost  pathetic. 

“They  have  been  forced  to  accept  standards  in  vogue 
in  foreign  countries  which  have  absolutely  no  place  in 
our  domestic  plan  until  their  lives  have  become  drab  and 
commonplace.  Our  aim  is  to  bring  cheer  and  harmony 
into  the  home,  and  the  effect  is  to  give  new  life  and 
impetus  to  the  daily  round  of  housekeeping  tasks  and  to 
life  in  general.  It  is  not  a passing  fad;  of  that  I am 
sure.  It  is  based  on  too  serious  a foundation,  and  be- 
cause of  its  vitality  will  endure  permanently.” 


Thirty  years  ago,  July  1,  1S86,  F.  W.  Geiler  opened  a 
paint  store  at  2341  Eighth  avenue.  New  York  city.  While 
the  business  long  ago  outgrew  its  old  quarters,  Mr.  Geiler 
is  still  as  vigorous  as  ever.  He  has  associated  his  two 
sons,  F.  W.  Geiler,  Jr.,  and  Harvey  G.  Geiler.  with  him, 
and  the  business  occupies  the  whole  building  at  2340 
Eighth  avenue.  Two  floors  are  given  up  to  paints  and 
varnishes,  and  the  other  two  floors  to  wall  paper.  Two 
automobile  delivery  trucks  are  required  to  take  care  of 
the  business  of  the  concern. 


Fortune  has  a pretty  face  and  a fast  pair  of  legs.  Are 
you  a good  runner? 
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What  Will  “Munns  Wall  Size”  Do? 


Every  practical  man  before  he  is  convinced  on 
any  product  “has  got  to  be  shown.” 

Painters  are  up  against  so  many  snags  and  diffi- 
culties to  overcome,  that  while  one  product  may 
not  do  for  soleing  shoes  and  be  fit  to  eat  at  the 
same  time,  if  it  will  meet  the  painter’s  wants  for 
95  per  cent,  of  the  difficulties  he  is  up  against,  it 
is  a great  help  to  him. 

“Munns  Wall  Size”  was  made  with  the  exact 
intention  of  meeting  the  full  requirements  of  a 
priming  or  foundation  coat  on  Walls  and  Ceilings. 

To  stop  Suction. 

“Neutralize  Lime. 

“check  the  action  of  Saltpetre. 

“be  a safe  foundation  under  wall  paper,  oil 
paint  or  kalsomine. 

This  we  guarantee  if  used  strictly  in  accordance 
with  directions. 

“Munns  Wall  Size”  will  do  much  more  than  we 
expected  it  would  do,  and  a few  sample  tests  will 
show  you  what  a wonderful  material  it  is,  such 
as : — 

Will’  It  Stop  Suction? 

1.  Take  a common  piece  of  blotting  paper  and 
apply  one  coat  of  Munns  Wall  Size  over  one 
half  of  it.  Allow  to  dry  and  then  to  see  if  the 
suction  is  stopped,  brush  on  a little  varnish 
over  all. 

2.  To  test  if  “Munns  Wall  Size”  is  brittle  or 
whether  it  will  peel. 

Take  a small  piece  of  clean  glass  and  coat  one- 
half  of  it.  When  dry,  apply  a brushful  of  White 
Lead  thinned  with  “Leadoil,”  covering  up  one- 
half  of  the  sized  part  and  one-half  the  unsized 
part. 


Allow  to  dry  for  a few  days.  Then  test  how 
much  harder  and  firmer  the  paint  is  over  the 
Size. 

Next  see  how  easy  it  is  to  remove  the  paint  with 
the  finger  nail  from  the  glass  with  no  Size  on 
against  the  paint  applied  over  the  Size. 

Then  to  see  that  the  Size  is  not  brittle,  cut  the 
Size  on  the  glass  with  the  point  of  a knife,  and 
see  how  it  curls  up  in  shavings. 

3.  Will  the  size  prevent  tar,  asphaltum  or  creosote 
from  coming  through  White  Paint?  Take  a 
piece  of  saturated  Roofing  Felt  and  apply  two 
coats,  allowing  time  to  dry  between.  Then  paint 
over  with  some  White  Oil  Paint.  If  the  Size  is 
no  good  for  this  your  paint  will  be  discolored. 

4.  Can  Munns  Wall  Size  be  used  on  wood  in  place 
of  Shellac?  Coat  a piece  of  board  with  the  Size. 
Give  knots  two  coats,  and  apply  your  paint  or 
varnish  over  it  after  the  Size  is  dry. 

5.  Can  you  stain  wood  the  same  time  that  you  are 
Sizing  and  filling  it?  Simply  add  finely  ground 
dry  color  to  the  Size  for  the  desired  shade. 
When  dry  varnish  over  it. 

6.  If  for  a mission  or  flat  finish  on  wood,  after  ap- 
plying the  stained  Size,  mix  one  pint  of  Linseed 
Oil  to  a gallon  of  “Leadoil”  and  apply  over  the 
surface  that  has  been  previously  sized  with  the 
stained  size  of  the  desired  shade. 

7.  Concrete  Surfaces.  Apply  a coat  of  “Munns 
Wall  Size”  before  painting.  It  protects  the  paint 
from  Alkali  and  makes  each  gallon  of  paint  cover 
50  per  cent,  further  and  cover  better. 

Above  all,  don’t  forget  “Munns  Wall  Size”  only 

costs  a few  cents  per  gallon,  as  1 pound  of  the 

powder  will  make  1 Yi  gallons. 


E.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Company 

217  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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GEORGE  K.  BIRGE,  President  A.  B.  HUMPHREY.  Treasurer 

HUMPHREY  BIRGE,  Vice-President  HOWARD  M.  HESTON.  Secretary 


The  Birge  Line  for  1917 

Is  Ready 

This  is  important  information  to  our  many  cus- 
tomers. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
10  East  39th  Street 

CHICAGO 

168  No.  Michigan  Avenue 

PHILADELPHIA 
1418  Walnut  Street 

BOSTON 

120  Trement  Street 

LONDON,  ENG. 

46  Berners  Street 


Emerson  wrote  of  the  path  that  would  be  made  to  the  house  of 
the  man  who  made  the  best  mouse  trap.  He  was  writing  with  a 
universal  application.  His  meaning  was  that  to  whatever  a man 
does,  if  it  is  done  better  than  others  do  or  have  done  it,  the  world 
is  ready  to  give  full  recognition. 

The  perfection  we  strive  to  achieve  has  been  well  accomplished 
in  our  new  line,  and  we  believe  the  remarkable  color  results  will 
show,  to  the  trade,  our  complete  mastery  of  the  situation  with 
which  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers  in  general  have  been  confronted. 

Birge  Paper  Hangings,  plus  Service,  are  available  to  those  interested 

M.  H.  BIRGE  & SONS  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The  Markets 


CUSTOMARY  summer  quiet  rules  in  many  branches  of 
the  paint  trade,  and  consuming  demand  for  raw- 
materials  has  been  along  moderate  lines.  Interest 
in  colors  is  reported  to  be  more  than  seasonable,  as  im- 
ports were  received  from  Germany  on  the  submarine,  the 
Deutschland,  and  another  submersible  is  expected  to  ar- 
rive at  any  time.  While  the  colprs  thus  received  are  likely 
to  go  largely  to  the  textile  trade  and  to  other  consumers 
outside  of  paint  manufacturers,  interest  in  the  possibility 
of  replenishing  supplies  extends  to  all  consumers  of  these 
goods.  Some  of  the  chemical  colors  aroused  interest  also, 
owing  to  the  easier  position  of  raw  materials  and  the  con- 
sequent lowering  of  quotations  for  the  finished  products. 
These  include  Prussian  blue,  chrome  yellow  and  chrome 
green.  Declines  in  values  of  prussiates  and  bichromates 
have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  down  the  prices  for 
the  colors.  Most  of  the  other  dry  colors  are  holding 
steady  in  price.  The  zinc  pigments  are  moving  in  a rou- 
tine way,  with  most  consumers  covered  by  contracts,  and 
as  prices  of  producers  are  fixed  there  are  no  new  features 
in  the  way  of  price  fluctuations.  The  spot  market  for  zinc 
oxide  is  controlled  by  second  hands,  and  this  causes  some 
variations  in  such  transactions.  Linseed  oil  was  in  fairly 
active  demand  in  the  early  part  of  July,  as  prices  started 
to  go  up,  and  consumers  who  were  not  covered  ahead  en- 
tered the  market  and  bought  enough  to  carry  them  over 
the  next  month  or  two.  The  tendency  of  prices  is  still  up- 
wards, and  crop  news  has  not  been  such  as  to  create 
strong  belief  in  a recession  of  values.  Tbe  other  paint 
making  oils  were  quiet  through  the  period,  and  the  trad- 
ing movement  in  linseed  oil"  was  short  lived,  with  most 
sellers  reporting  a dull  market  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
month.  Detailed  reports  on  important  paint  materials  in 
the  New  York  market  follow:  — 

White  Lead  Dry  and  in  Oil. 

The  market  for  the  lead  pigments  has  been  featured  by 
the  steady  position  of  prices.  The  metal  has  been  working 


towards  lower  levels,  but  this  has  had  no  effect  on  the 
pigments.  Demand  for  white  lead  has  been  seasonable 
and  stocks  in  sellers’  hands  have  not  accumulated,  though 
offerings  have  been  more  free  than  was  the  case  earlier  in 
the  year.  Trading  has  been  noted  for  future  deliveries  as 
well  as  for  spot  material,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  sold 
up  position  of  the  market  which  existed  some  time  ago 
has  been  succeeded  by  a more  normal  condition.  Dry  basic 
carbonate  is  quoted  at  8%c.  per  pound  for  round  lots,  and 
the  same  quotation  applies  to  basic  sulphate.  White  lead 
in  oil  is  held  at  an  inside  price  of  9%  per  pound.  On 
smaller  amounts  a graded  scale  of  prices  is  named  as  fol- 
lows:— 100,  250  and  500-pound  kegs,  10%c.  per  pound;  25 
and  50-pound  kegs,  10%e.  per  pound;  12%-pound  kegs,  11c. 
per  pound;  1,  2,  3 and  5-pound  cans,  12%c.  per  pound.  On 
lots  of  500  pounds  or  more  prices  are  one-half  per  pound 
less  than  the  above. 

Red  Lead  and  Litharge. 

While  contract  deliveries  are  made  with  regularity  some 
consumers  found  it  difficult  to  cover  ahead  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  this  has  caused  a steady  buying  in 
the  spot  market,  which  condition  still  exists  and  accounts 
for  the  good  inquiry  which  is  heard.  Market  prices  are 
steady  and  consumption  is  keeping  pace  with  production 
so  that  the  statistical  position  is  strong  and  prevents  any 
chance  of  selling  pressure.  This  refers  ,both  to  red  lead 
and  to  litharge.  Export  for  the  lead  oxides  has  been  good 
for  some  time,  and  such  inquiries  are  still  heard.  Market 
prices  are  unchanged,  with  dry  red  lead  quoted  at  9%c. 
pen  pound,  and  litharge  at  9*4e.  per  pound.  In  both  cases 
the  price  is  for  round  lots,  and  sellers  are  careful  to  make 
a distinction,  according  to  quantity.  On  round  lots  red 
lead  in  oil  is  offered  at  l(R4c.  per  pound.  The  schedule  of 
prices  covering  smaller  amounts  is  as  follows: — loO- 
pound  steel  kegs,  11c.  per  pound;  25  and  50-pound  steel 
kegs,  llV»c.  per  pound;  12%-pound  steel  kegs,  ll^c.  per 
plound.  On  lots  of  500  pounds  or  more  prices  are  one-half 
cent  per  pound  less  than  above. 
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The  WONDER  paint 


What  is 


A Certified  Painter? 

Answer:  Any  reliable  painter  who  wants  to  build  bigger  business  by 
means  of  our  direct  assistance  and  the  help  of  our  national  advertising!  Any 
reliable  painter  who  wants  to  save  his  Life  and  Health  and  at  the  same  time 
give  better  painting  satisfaction  than  he  has  ever  been  able  to  give  before  by 
using  the  two  great  lead-free  paints  — Zinolin,  for  outside,  and  Keystona,  for  in- 
side! Any  reliable  painter  whose  work  we  can  guarantee  and  who  in  turn 
guarantees  to  us  that  he  will  use  Zinolin  and  Keystona  whenever  called  for! 


AND 


“DOUBLE  OIL” 

is  the  Wonder  Paint — “ Arnoldized " Zinc,  no  lead,  non-poisonous — made 
possible  only  by  the  Arnold  Secret  Process.  No  paste  pigment,  ground-in-oil, 
has  ever  been  produced  to  equal  Zinolin  for  brilliant  whiteness — lasting  lustre 
— non-fading  colors — spreading  capacity — complete  hiding — easy  breaking  up 
— and  profits  to  you.  Requires  two  gallons  of  oil  to  one  of  Zinolin — and  “oil 
is  the  life  of  paint.” 

Be  a Certified  "Painter — NOW 

v 

Write  today  for  the  proposition  that  makes  you  one  of  our  officially 
recognized  Certified  Painters  whereby  you  receive  the  backing  of  this  Com- 
pany to  help  you  make  more  money. 


Keystone  Varnish  Company 

N.  B.  ARNOLD,  President 

207  Keystona  Building  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

P.S.—Try  this!  Put  the  other  fellow's  flat  paint  on  the  scales  and  Weigh  it 

against  KEYSTONA 
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SPECIFY  PITCAIRN  AGED  FLOOR  SPAR 

Heel-proof,  water-proof.  A floor  varnish 
that  withstands  the  severest  service  and  re- 
tains its  character  and  richness.  Will  not 
scratch  white.  Possesses  great  covering 
capacity. 


I 

I 

I 

I 


SPECIFY  PITCAIRN  AGED  FLAT  FINISH 

For  the  smooth,  silky,  dull  rubbed  and 
mission  effect.  Pitcairn  Aged  Flat  Finish 
is  superior  to  hand  rubbing  on  curved  sur- 
faces and  ceilings.  It  imparts  individuality, 
richness  and  character  to  the  work. 


■ PITCAIRN  i 


Aged 

Finishes 


I 


RE  CL  US,  PAT.  Oft 

AGED 


SPECIFY  PITCAIRN  AGED  FINISHING  SPAR 

For  your  upper  class  interiors,  when  you 
want  an  effect  of  special  richness  and  in- 
dividuality. Pitcairn  Aged  Finishing  Spar 
represents  the  maximum  of  durability  ob- 
tainable in  inside  finishing  varnishes. 


I SPECIFY  PITCAIRN  BANZAI  ENAMEL 

For  all  white  work  intended  for  those 
who  demand  nothing  less  than  perfection  in 
their  enameling  work.  Lends  character, 
tone  and  refinement  to  surroundings.  The 
finish  is  elastic,  tough  and  permanent. 


Liquid  samples  and  finished  panels  on  any  wood,  furnished  free  on  request. 

PITCAIRN  VARNISH  COMPANY,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Newark,  N.  J. 


Linseed  Oil. 

In  our  report  of  last  month  the  price  for  linseed  oil  in 
car  lots  was  given  at  66c.  per  gallon.  At  present  writing 
the  quotation  is  firm,  at  70c.  per  gallon.  These  figures  in- 
dicate what  has  taken  place  in  the  market  during  the  in- 
terval. Flaxseed  prices  have  been  going  up,  due  to  the 
fact  that  present  supplies  are  small  and  the  progress  of 
the  growing  crop  has  not  been  satisfactory.  To  begin 
with,  the  acreage  did  not  come  up  to  expectations,  and 
even  with  favorable  conditions  there  is  no  chance  that  the 
outturn  of  seed  would  be  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
country’s  requirements.  Hence  the  need  of  importing 
seed,  and  the  high  rates  asked  for  ocean  tonnage  are  not 
conducive  to  low  prices  for  linseed  oil.  Demand  for  oil  in 
Eastern  markets  was  fairly  active  early  in  July,  when  the 
rise  in  prices  influenced  buyers  to  cover,  but  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  month  the  market  has  been  slow,  and 
this  condition  prevailed  during  the  first  week  of  August. 
Seed  prices  in  foreign  markets  also  have  gone  up,  and  de- 
velopments in  general  have  favored  the  bullish  side  of  the 
market.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  members  of  the  trade 
are  looking  for  higher  prices,  for  some  consumers  are 
holding  off  because  they  expect  a drop  in  values  later  on. 
Weather  conditions  for  the  next  month  or  more  will  be 
important,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  a better  line  on 
the  course  of  prices  for  the  fall  and  winter  can  be  od- 
tained.  The  price  quoted  for  single  barrels  of  oil  at  tne 
close  of  the  month  was  72c.  to  73c.  per  gallon. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

Business  in  zinc  oxide  is  largely  a matter  of  contracts. 
Barge  consumers  cover  their  requirements  ahead,  and  as 
such  orders  are  heavy  enough  to  take  care  of  practically 
all  the  domestic  output,  the  spot  market  is  not  important 
and  stocks  offered  for  new  business  are  small.  Some  re- 
sale lots  are  on  the  market  and  command  different  prices, 
according  to  seller.  On  contracts  prices  are  fixed  for 
stated  periods,  and  the  absence  of  fluctuations  prevents 
developments  in  that  direction.  On  ordinary  American 
zinc  oxide  the  contract  price  is  established  for  a period  of 
six  months,  and  the  present  schedule  is  expected  to  hold 
good  over  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  the  case  of  French 
process  zinc  oxide  the  contract  price  Is  established  for  a 


period  of  three  months,  and  the  present  schedule  went 
into  effect  on  July  1,  and  will  continue  through  Septem- 
ber. Prices  for  American  process  zinc  oxide  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 9%c.  per  pound  for  50-ton  lots,  9%c.  per  pound  for 
carloads  and  10c.  per  pound  for  less  than  carloads.  Se- 
lected zinc  oxide  brings  y2 c.  per  pound  over  the  above 
prices.  Leaded  zinc  oxide  35  per  cent,  is  8%c.  per  pound 
for  50-ton  lots,  8%c.  per  pound  for  car  lots,  and  S%c.  per 
pound  for  less  than  car  lots.  Other  leaded  grades"  range 
higher  in  price,  according  to  quantity.  These  prices  are 
based  on  shipment  in  barrels  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

On  French  process  zinc  oxide  quotations  are: — Red  seal, 
16c.  per  pound;  green  seal,  16^c.  per  pound,  and  white 
seal,  17c.  per  pound.  These  prices  apply  on  car  lots  and 
on  less  than  car  lots  the  prices  are  advanced  %c.  per 
pound,  respectively.  Above  quotations  are  based  on  ship- 
ments in  barrels  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  These  prices  be- 
came effective  on  July  1. 

% 

Dry  Colors. 

Some  of  the  chemical  colors  are  easier  as  a result  of  de- 
clines in  producing  costs.  Bichromates  and  prussiates 
have  continued  to  ease  off  in  price,  and  this  is  reflected 
in  the  quottations  for  such  colors  as  chrome  green,  chrome 
yellow,  Prussian  blue.  etc.  Soluble  Prussian  blue  is  of- 
fered in  the  spot  market  at  $1.50  per  pound,  and  this  fig- 
ure can  be  shaded  materially  on  contracts.  There  is  a 
range  in  prices  for  Prussian  blue,  according  to  grade  and 
seller,  with  $1.50<§>$1.S0  per  pound,  representing  the 
asking  prices.  Ultramarine  blue  is  pretty  well  sold  ahead 
and  prices  are  largely  nominal  as  far  as  first  hands  are 
concerned.  Second  hands  are  quoting  different  prices  in 
the  spot  market,  with  sales  around  25c.  per  pound.  Chrome 
green  is  quoted  at  50@60c.  per  pound  for  chemically 
pure.  Chemically  pure  chrome  yellow  is  offered  at  30@ 
35c.  per  pound.  Lampblack  and  carbon  gas  black  move 
freely  against  old  orders,  but  trading  in  the  spot  market  is 
restricted,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  stocks,  and  second 
hands  quote  at  different  levels.  German  Vandyke  brown 
lias  been  out  of  the  market  for  a long  time,  at  least  as 
far  as  any  large  amounts  are  concerned,  and  at  present 
no  offerings  are  heard.  The  earth  colors  are  steady  in 
movement  and  in  price. 
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Prepared  Paints. 

The  position  of  prepared  paints  did  not  change  to  any 
extent  during  the  month.  The  easier  tone  to  certain  dry 
colors  was  offset  by  the  rise  in  linseed  oil,  and  if  the 
latter  goes  to  much  higher  levels,  the  cost  of  paints  will 
be  affected.  Judging  from  the  materials  market  the  posi- 
tion of  paints  is  firm,  and  no  reductions  in  price  are  likely 
to  come  until  there  is  a material  change  in  producing 
costs.  Demand  for  paints  is  reported  as  normal,  with 
nothing  especially  prominent  during  the  month. 

Turpentine. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  show  a net  advance  in  price  for 
the  month.  Primary  markets  have  been  strengthened  by- 
more  favorable  prospects  for  the  future,  and  as  stocks 
have  not  accumulated  to  any  extent,  there  has  been  np 
selling  pressure  to  depress  the  market,  and  while  demand 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  active,  the  tone  of  the  market 
has  improved.  The  local  market  is  generally  in  close  sym- 
pathy with  primary  points  and  quickly  reflects  changes 
in  the  latter,  but  at  times  scarcity  of  supplies  on  spot  has 
kept  the  market  above  the  parity  of  Savannah.  Late  in 
July  prices  went  up  to  47c.  per  gallon,  but  at  present  sell- 
ers will  take  on  business  a fraction  under  that  figure. 

Shellac. 

Many  of  the  trades  which  are  consumers  of  shellac  are 
reported  to  be  operating  extensively.  At  any  rate,  they 
are  in  the  market  for  supplies  and  demand  for  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  shellac  is  quite  active.  From  reports  from 
primary1  points  it  is  expected  that  stocks  will  not  be  large 
enough  to  take  care  of  consuming  requirements.  One  re- 
port says  that  the  supply  for  this  country  will  be  15,000 
to  20,000  pounds  short  of  requirements  for  the  balance  of 
the  year.  Arrivals  have  been  large  recently,  hut  have  gone 
into  consumption,  and  a falling  off  in  imports  now  seems 
assured.  Primary  markets  have  gone  up  in  price,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  all  consuming  markets.  T.  N.  is  quoted 
at  30c.  per  pound,  and  some  sellers  are  not  eager  to  sell 
at  that  price.  Fine  orange  has  advanced  to  32c.  per  pound, 
and  second  orange  is  held  at  30c.  per  pound.  Bleached, 
commercial  is  offered  at  29c.  per  pound,  and  hone  dry  is 
firm  at  36c.  per  pound. 


KLING  KO-NA  SIZE 

WORKS  WHERE  ALL  OTHERS  FAIL 


AS  A PAPERHANGER’S  SIZE 

Wall  Paper,  Burlap,  etc.,  may  be  hung 
on  a painted  or  varnished  wall  after 
sizing  with  Kling  Ko-Na.  No  pearl 
ash  necessary. 

AS  A PAINTER’S  SIZE 

Excellent  flat  paint  work  on  plastered 
walls  is  obtained  by  one  coat  of  Kling 
Ko-Na  and  one  coat  of  paint. 

Send  today  for  price  and  information 
on  24-lb.  trial  case. 


H,  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO. 

FAB-RIK-O-NA  MILLS 

222  Arch  Street  - Bloomfield,  N.J. 


What  if  lead  alone  was 
used  for  outside  jobs 
when  you  learned  your 
trade?  The  world 
moves,  and  the  mod- 
ern, progressive  painter 
keeps  up  with  the 
times.  Now  that  so 
many  property  owners 
know  what 

zinc 

will  do  to  a paint,  they 
are  insisting  that  paint- 
ers shall  add  zinc.  Are 
you  meeting  them 
half-way  ? 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

Room  511,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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Safety  First 

Tests  made  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  have  proved  the  non- 
volatility and  Freedom  from  Fire  Danger 

EXOLIUM 

PAINT,  VARNISH  and 
SHELLAC  REMOVER 

It  is  easy  to  use.  No  scraping  needed. 

Cleans  carvings  as  easilv  as  flat  surfaces. 

Cleans  out  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

Old  Coats  Together  with  Filler 
Wash  off  with  Plain  Water 

One  sooonful  of  EXOLIUM  in  a 
pail  of  water  washes  old  paint  to  look 
like  new. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  sample. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
address  and  we  will 

EXOLD  MFG.  CO. 

237a  Greenwich  St.  NEW  YORK 

MACNICHOUS 
CONCRETE  PAINT 

for  Concrete,  Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces, 
Exterior  and  Interior,  especially  Cement 
Floors. 

ffKant=Korodty  Rust-Inhibitive  Paint 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron 
and  steel  and  metals  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish 

of  free  and  easy-working  properties,  excellent  body 
and  soft  effect.  These  are  but  few  of  the  specialties 
offered  along  with  a general  line  of  Building  Paints, 
Colors  in  Oil  and  in  Japan,  Varnishes,  etc.,  by  the 

PYRAMID  PAINT  CO. 

131  North  22d  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  our  latest  booklets  on  information  and  suggestions,  also  for 
sample  curds  and  quotations. 


WALL  PAPER  HAS  A VALUE. 

VERY  roll  of  wall  paper  that  you  have  in  stock  is  a 
real  asset. 

This  coming  season  of  1917  will  doubtless  see  an 
actual  shortage  of  wall  paper,  something  that  the  trade 
have  not  experienced  before  in  many,  many  years,  if  ever. 
But  the  goods  can’t  be  made  in  anything  like  usual  quan- 
tities, because  the  materials  are  not  available  with  which 
to  produce  them.  A year  ago  manufacturers  should  have 
advanced  their  prices  sharply.  There  was  every  reason 
for  so  doing,  and  the  trade  were  prepared  to  pay  the  in- 
crease. But  the  manufacturers,  with  a generosity  that 
was  not  commendable,  thought  they  could  worry  their 
way  through  the  season.  They  guessed  wrong.  Materials 
kept  growing  scarce  and  prices  were  climbing  like  the 
thermometer  on  a July  afternoon.  When  the  season  was 
half  through  the  manufacturers  were  right  up  against  it. 
Then  they  had  to  advance,  whether  or  no.  Meanwhile 
paper  costs  have  kept  soaring,  with  genuine  shortage.  It 
means  that  Mr.  Wall  Paper  Maker  must  make  a radical 
advance  on  all  his  line. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Merchant,  don’t  look  with  scornful  eye 
on  any  wall  paper  in  your  stock.  If  it  is  just  fair  in  style 
or  color,  it’s  a good  thing  to  own.  Don’t  mark  it  down, 
don’t  peddle  it  out  as  a job.  It’s  worth  all  you  have  the 
nerve  to  ask  for  it. 

Just  by  way  of  proof:  — 

Few  factories  had  any  surplus  goods  in  serious  quanti- 
ties at  the  end  of  the  1916  season.  Most  mills  ran  close 
to  orders,  and  in  some  cases  the  surplus  was  not  much 
more  than  5 per  cent,  of  normal  years.  This  meant  that 
there  was  no  occasion  to  sacrifice  and  one  manufacturer 
cleaned  out  his  job  goods  at  a higher  price  than  the  same 
patterns  brought  in  a regular  way  at  the  opening  of  the 
season. 

Another  good  sign  of  the  times  is  the  action  of  one  of 
the  live-wire  mills  in  the  West,  who  have  announced  a 
shortening  of  terms.  It  is  a good  move.  Wall  paper 
terms  are  much  too  long,  and  to  gradually  shorten  them 
will  tone  up  the  vitality  of  the  business  materially. 

It  is  a matter  of  congratulation  that  the  wall  paper 
business  is  working  out  of  the  junk  yard  class  into  the 
coterie  of  dignified  mercantile  pursuits  with  an  artistic 
emphasis. — Carpets,  Wall  Papers  and  Curtains. 


A REPLY  TO  THE  VETERAN  PAINTER. 
Priming  New  Wood — Chalking  of  White  Lead — 
Inferior  Linseed  Oil. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir — In  your  article  in  the  July  number,  “A  Talk 
with  the  Veteran  Painter,”  I see  some  things  which  I wish 
to  review.  Referring  to  the  priming  of  new  wood,  he  says 
the  best  job  he  ever  did  was  primed  after  the  woodwork 
had  been  exposed  to  the  weather  three  or  four  months. 
This  reminds  me  of  some  railway  master  painters  who 
advocate  sponging  with  water  the  new  panels  of  a passen- 
ger car  and  then,  after  the  surface  is  dry,  to  give  it  a 
coat  of  priming,  the  idea  being  to  raise  the  grain  of  the 
wood  so  that  the  priming  coat  would  adhere  better.  This 
argument,  it  seems  to  me,  would  have  more  weight  be- 
cause the  railway  painter,' having  his  job  under  roof,  could 
control  conditions  which  the  house  painter  could  not.  I 
cannot  believe  that  . our  Veteran  Painter  would  advocate 
the  exposure  of  new  woodwork  to  three  or  four  months 
of  such  weather  as  we  have  been  having  this  spring  be- 
fore priming  it.  Even  if  the  lumber  were  green  and  full 
of  sap,  the  surface  ought  to  be  primed  to  prevent  check- 
ing and  warping:  the  sap  and  other  moisture  can  always 
escape  through  the  back,  which  should  never  be  painted 
unless  the  lumber  is  thoroughly  dry.  I am  not.  of  course, 
advocating  the  use  of  green  or  unseasoned  lumber,  but 
since  we  have  to  paint  such  lumber  more  often  than  sea- 
soned lumber,  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can.  I believe 
where  we  have  to  prime  unseasoned  woodwork  we  ought 
to  allow  a long  time  for  the  priming  coat  to  dry,  say,  six 
months,  so  that  the  moisture  or  sap  could  have  a chance 
to  evaporate.  Surely  we  all  agree  that  wide  boards  or 
panels  will  warp  and  check  unless  they  are  primed  before 
they  are  exposed  to  rain  or  the  sun. 

Referring  to  chalking,  our  friend  asks  how  many  paint- 
ers can  tell  you  how  long  it  takes  for  two  coats  of  white 
lead  to  chalk  off,  and  then  answers  himself  by  saying 

(Continued  on  page  28.) 
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UNIVERNISH 

A Varnish  for  Universal  Uses 


The  painter  bought  a case  of  UNIVERNISH  from  his  local  dealer. 

With  some  of  it  he  varnished  front  doors  and  floors  for  a few  of  his 
customers. 

For  another  customer  he  varnished  inside  and  out  an  elegant  motor  boat. 

He  re-varnished  a dining  room  table  where  the  original  varnish  had  been 
badly  scarred,  UNIVERNISH  being  hot  water  and  acid  proof. 

With  two  coats  of  UNIVERNISH  he  made  an  old  bar  look  like  new  and 
guaranteed  the  work  as  alcohol  proof. 

UNIVERNISH  dries  readily  and  when  dry  is  very  durable  and  almost  as 
flexible  as  silk. 

Send  us  a postal  card  and  we  will  mail  you  our  booklet  about  UNIVERNISH. 


MURPHY  VARNISH  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN  MURPHY,  Jr.,  President 

NEWARK,  N.J.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Monogram  Brand  White  Lead 


Cut  showing  style  of  50,  25  and 
12I-Ib.  steel  kegs 


IN  STEEL  KEGS 

A GUARANTEED  pure  combination  white  lead 
ground  in  Bleached  Linseed  Oil;  very  white 
and  will  take  more  oil  than  any  other  lead;  conse- 
quently has  greater  covering  capacity.  Put  up  in 
steel  kegs,  easy  to  open,  which  keeps  the  lead 
always  soft  and  fresh;  besides  the  kegs  make  fine 
mixing  pots.  This  lead  always  remains  white;  will 
not  turn  yellow;  always  soft  and  breaks  up  readily. 

Put  up  in  12},  25,  50  and  100  pound  steel  kegs,  or  in  300 
and  500  pound  wood  casks.  Price  per  100  lbs.,  $7.50. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 


Send  us  money  order  or  bank  draft  for  $37.00  and  we  will  send  you  500  pounds  of  Monogram  Brand  White  Lead 
assorted  in  any  size  kegs  you  want — 100-lb.  kegs,  50,  25  or  12^-lb.  kegs — and  we  will  send  you  free,  a No.  8 Wolverine 
Oval  Brush  (like  cut  above)  or  a credit  slip  for  $1.25,  which  can  apply  on  any  future  order  for  any  goods  from  our 
Catalog  No.  26  (write  for  copy  if  you  haven’t  one).  Send  us  your  order — you  Will  not  be  disappointed. 


Geo.  E.  Watson  Co. 

"The  Paint  People " 

62  W.  Lake  Street CHICAGO 
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USE  FOX’S 

CALCIMINES 

AND 

Water  Paints 

DRY  SIZES  and  DRY  PASTE 

These  are  the  products  of  thirty  years’  experi- 
ence in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such 
materials. 

Thirty  years  of  constant  effort,  honest  dealing 
and  gradual  suceess. 

We  offer  the  best  materials  in  our  line  on  the 
market  and  guarantee  our  products  will  over- 
come more  difficulties,  prove  more  reliable 
and  cost  less  per  jab  than  any  others. 

In  dealing  with  us  you  are  dealing  with  one  of 
the  most  experienced  and  responsible  con- 
cerns in  the  trade. 

>.  We  Urge  Your  Trade. 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  and  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
MASTER  PAINTERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

••  I ■ : ' 


FOREMAN  W ANTED  FOR  VARNISH  FACTORY 
Young  man  wanted  by  long  established  Swedish  factory, 
which  is  arranging  for  extensive  industry,  with  export 
chiefly  on  Russia.  Must  have  good  experience  in  the  man- 
ufacturing of  varnishes,  dip  varnishes,  lakes,  etc.,  and 
be  good  foreman  with  several  years’  experience  in  Amer- 
ican factories  engaged  in  export.  Liberal  salary  to  first- 
class  worker.  Application  with  verified  copies  of  testi- 
monials, references,  salary  expected,  etc.,  should  be  sent 
to  the  Swedish  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
Produce  Exchange,  New  York,  to  be  forwarded. 

PRINTING  FOR  PAINTERS 

Time  sheets,  job  tickets,  order  books,  proposal  blanks, 
letterheads,  billheads,  cards,  envelopes,  etc.  Send  for 
samples  and  free  copy  of  Bookkeeping  Hints  for  Mechan- 
ics. HADDON  SPECIALTY  CO.  Box  449,  Haddon  Heights, 
N.  J. 


for  Painters 

Decorators 

Paint  Manufacturers 
Write  for  Catalog 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE,  100  William  St.,  NEW  YORK 


HANDY-PASTE 

THE  MODERN  WAY 

Just  Add  Cold  Water  and  Stir 

Write  for  Working  sample 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

141  Milk  Street  - - BOSTON,  MASS. 

Western  shipments  made  direct  fr.m  Western  factory. 


eleven  years  for  white  lead  and  twenty  years  for  tinted 
lead. 

The  writer  has  had  many  years’  experience  in  railroad 
shops,  having  been  master  painter  for  some  years,  and 
afterwards  was  engaged  in  house  painting  in  Indiana  for 
fourteen  years,  and  now  has  been  located  in  German- 
town, Philadelphia,  for  the  last  sixteen  years.  In  Indi- 
ana I found  25  per  cent,  of  zinc  and  75  per  cent,  of  lead 
to  be  about  the  right  proportion  to  prevent  the  chalking 
of  white  lead,  but  since  I came  to  this  city  I have  found 
it  necessary  to  add  more  and  more  zinc,  until  now  we  use 
equal  parts  of  each,  and  I am  not  yet  certain  that  this  pro- 
portion will  prevent  chalking-  We  have  observed  the 
chalking  of  pure  white  lead  in  less  than  a year  from  the 
time  it  was  put  on,  and  in  some  cases  have  seen  the  win- 
dow sills  down  to  the  bare  wood  within  thirty  months,  or 
a little  more,  which  confirms  our  friend’s  remarks  in  the 
next  paragraph,  that  local  climatic  and  atmospheric  con- 
ditions are  so  diverse  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any 
one  formula  to  be  equally  effectual  in  different  localities. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  chalking  of  white 
lead  by  noticing  that  the  stenciling  on  our  freight  cars 
showed  a white  dust,  under  the  letters  and  numbers,  which 
had  washed  down  from  the  white  paint.  I then  com- 
menced to  use  zinc  with  the  lead,  but  because  of  its  less 
hiding  power,  we  had  to  use  it  sparingly.  Since  then  I 
have  constantly  used  zinc  and  sometimes  other  inert  pig- 
ments in  white  paint. 

And  now  as  to  the  imperviousness  of  the  paint  film  made 
with  linseed  ail.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  well  established 
that  not  only  does  water  go  through  the  film  of  paint, 
but  it  can  readily  be  mixed  with  linseed  oil  paint,  and  I 
wonder  that  our  friend,  the  Veteran  Painter,  should  hold 
any  other  opinion. 

During  the  last  four  years  the  painters  of  this  locality 
have  passed  through  a series  of  disastrous  experiences 
with  white  paint,  so  that  I do  not  think  there  remains  a 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  practical  and  observing  painter, 
who  has  had  this  experience,  that  the  linseed  oil  of  this 
day  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  This  letter  is  already  too 
long  to  try  to  unfold  the  lessons  learned,  or  I might  add 
some  very  interesting  experiments  we  have  been  led  to 
make  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  paint  film  of  white  pigments.  The  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators’  Association  of  Philadelphia  has 
taken  the  initiative  in  this  matter  and  has  had  before 
it  a number  of  chemists  and  experts  from  various 
manufacturers,  but  none  of  them  have  been  able  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  subject.  With  this  object  in  view,  we 
have  during  the  last  two  years  very  closely  observed  the 
action  of  various  pigments  and  vehicles;  the  result  I 
shall  try  to  give  you  at  another  time. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

Henry  W.  Strover. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia,  July  25. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  OUTING. 

THE  Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors of  Massachusetts  will  hold  their  summer  out- 
ing Thursday,  August  17,  rain  or  shine,  at  Salem 
Willows,  with  headquarters  at  Juniper  Point  Inn.  The 
party  will  start  front  City  Square.  Charlestown,  in  spe- 
cial cars,  at  9 o’clock,  a.  m.  Oh  arriving  at  Juniper  Point 
Inn  good  cheer  will  be  dispensed.  There  will  be  sports 
of  all  kinds,  including  baseball,  bowling,  quoits,  races  and 
sports  for  the  ladies.  A hand  concert  will  be  given  in  the 
grove. 

At  11.30  a.  m.  boats  will  be  taken  for  Marblehead,  where 
dinner  will  be  served.  At  2 o'clock  boats  will  again  be 
taken  for  an  hour's  sail  along  the  North  Shore,  reaching 
Salem  Willows  at  3 o'clock,  when  all  sports  will  be  run 
off.  Return  from  the  Willows  will  be  at  6 o’clock. 

Tickets  can  be  procured  from  the  committee  and  local 
secretaries.  Alexander  Peters,  477  Tremont  street,  Bos- 
ton; M.  T.  Ray,  197  Lowell  street,  Peabody;  F.  G.  Bald- 
win, 446  Bridge  street,  Lowell;  C.  D.  Bemis,  19  Rockland 
street,  Melrose ; Elmer  H.  Johnson,  32  Main  street,  Haver- 
hill; Thos.  F.  Cunningham,  25  Swan  street,  Lawrence, 
Committee  of  Arrangements. 


Small  yet  carefully  selected  stocks  and  quick  turnovers 
are  spelling  profits  for  progressive  retail  dealers. 

Keep  on  talking  to  your  townspeople  by  means  of  win- 
dow cards  until  your  store  becomes  the  talk  of  the  town. 
(Continued  on  page  30.) 
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A CHICAGO  PAINTER  SAYS 


“I  HAVE  found  Ripolin  exceeds  A Washington  Painter:  “Have 
* in  quality  as  well  as  in  spread-  used  Ripolin  for  the  past  six  years 
ing  capacity,  all  other  enamels  I and  have  found  it  the  best  1 have 
have  used  before.”  ever  used.” 

A New  York  Painter:  “Prefer  These  are  samples  of  many 
it  to  any  other  enamel  paint  and  similar  letters.  You  will  say  the 
cannot  recommend  it  too  highly.”  same  if  you  once  try  Ripolin. 


J.  A.  & W.  BIRD  & CO. 

Distributors  for  North  America 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TO  DEPT.  P FOR  OUR  BOOK  OF  PAINT  FACTS 


You  Get  the  Most  for  Your  Money 

when  you  buy 


PHENOID 

because 

There  is  Real  Efficiency  and  Reliability  in  the  Yellow  Can 

Made  by 

CHALMERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Varnish  Remover  Specialists  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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Draperies 

and  Cretonnes 

To  Match  Wall  Papers 

Call  at  our  Show  Rooms 
and  inspect  our  new  line 

ELMS  & SELLON 

906  Broadway  New  York 


Building  for  Beauty 


teiman  Residence 

Bonfoey  Elliott,  Architects 
Tampa,  Fla. 


TO  fully  realize  the  possibilities  of  concrete 
and  stucco,  you  should  know  the  ideal 
effects  which  are  get-able  with 

Bay  State  Cement  Coating 

This  Coating  overcomes  the  dull  blue-gray 
of  concrete.  It  gives  a permanent  finish  in 
white  or  tint.  It  doesn’t  sacrifice  the  distinctive 
texture  of  concrete. 


Also — Bay  State  coating  makes  an  absolutely  weather- 
proof wall.  Rain  can’t  seep  through  the  pores. 

Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
tested  this,  the  original  Bay  State  Coating.  We’ll  be  glad 
to  pass  along  what  they  say  of  it.  Write  for  booklet  .10. 


»AV  aTATm 


Or,  test  it  yourself — we  will  send  you  a sample  can  of 
the  original  Bay  State  Coating  free  for  the  asking.  Say 
what  tint  you  prefer. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  & CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  Boston,  MaU. 

New  York  Office,  Architect*'  Building 


CHANGING  WALL  PAPER  STYLES. 

A Well-Known  Manufacturer  Sees  No  Benefit  in  a 

Complete  Change. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir — We  give  herewith  our  views,  at  your  request, 
of  the  question,  “What  benefit  do  the  decorators  derive 
from  an  entire  change  of  patterns  each  year?’’ 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  decorators  derive  any  benefit 
from  a complete  change  of  patterns  each  season.  We  also 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  warrant  for  a complete 
change  of  patterns.  The  entire  change  of  patterns  each 
season  is  an  obsolete  custom,  and  has  materially  assisted 
in  preventing  the  manufacturers  and  decorators  receiv- 
ing a fair  profit  on  their  goods. 

It  is,  of  course,  desirable  each  season  to  have  a certain 
number  of  new  effects.  Wall  paper  manufacturing  must 
be  progressive,  and  we  must  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
change  of  sentiment  in  decoration.  The  change  often  is 
almost  imperceptible.  There  is,  however,  a constant 
change,  and,  therefore,  the  progressive  manufacturer 
should  produce  each  year  a number  of  new  effects  to  meet 
the  changed  decorative  requirements. 

If  a wall  paper  manufacturer  will  produce  each  season 
a number  of  new  patterns,  approximately  one-third  of  his 
entire  line,  he  will  be  able  to  cover  the  field  in  all  direc- 
tions. 

If  his  line  contain  two-thirds  of  his  best  patterns  of  the 
previous  years,  and  one-third  new  patterns,  he  will  have  a 
much  stronger  line  than  if  he  make  the  entire  line  exclu- 
sively of  new  patterns.  A pattern  of  merit,  charm  and 
dignity  is  good  for  a number  of  years,  and  such  a pat- 
tern is  far  superior  to  an  imitation  of  it,  which  would  be 
classed  as  a new  pattern. 

A substantial  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  dealer  if  the 
new  lines  continue  a fair  proportion  of  old  patterns,  as 
the  dealers’  stocks  of  goods  will  keep  their  value  for  a 
longer  period  than  is  now  the  case.  The  silly  custom  of 
considering  that  the  manufacturing  season  ends  on  Jun«3 
30,  and  that  the  goods  on  hand  at  that  time  are  to  be 
considered  as  old  goods,  has  hurt  the  value  of  every  stock 
of  wall  papers  in  every  section  of  the  country.  The  added 
silly  notion  that  a pattern  of  1917  is  new,  and  that  a pat- 
tern of  1916  is  old,  has  flooded  the  country  with  so-called 
job  lots.  The  sale  of  job  lots  has  depreciated  the  values 
of  all  wall  papers. 

There  is  no  country  which  is  as  extravagant  as  the 
United  States,  and  a striking  illustration  of  its  extrava- 
gance has  been  the  fact  that  an  entirely  new  line  of  wall 
papers  is  produced  each  year.  This  has  made  the  sam- 
pling expenses  of  the  factories  and  distributors  an  enor- 
mous amount.  There  has  been  no  adequate  return  to  any 
one  for  this  great  and  unwarranted  expense. 

The  tremendously  large  number  of  new  designs  with 
which  the  market  is  flooded  each  year  has  also  tended  to 
lessen  the  merit  of  the  designs.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
human  mind  to  evolve  the  best  work  when  so  much  work 
is  required. 

It  is  equally  impossible  for  any  designer  to  make  hun- 
dreds of  new  designs  if  all  are  to  be  satisfactory  designs, 
or  an  improvement  on  previous  designs.  The  designer 
may  be  able  to  make  twenty-five  new  designs  which  have 
sufficient  merit  to  warrant  their  perpetuation  in  wall 
paper. 

The  foolish  duplication  of  designs  has  also  lessened  the 
value  of  the  finished  product.  The  requirements  of  every 
branch  of  the  wall  paper  industry,  including  the  manufac- 
turing, distributing  and  decorative  divisions,  can  be  surely 
met  with  one-half  the  number  of  designs  now  on  the 
market. 

In  America  we  have  followed  the  trend  of  decoration 
set  by  Germany,  France  and  England.  In  those  countries 
wall  paper  manufacturers  produce  only  a limited  number 
of  new  designs  each  season.  Their  patterns  of  merit  are 
carried  for  a considerable  number  of  years,  both  by  the 
manufacturer  and  by  the  distributor. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  our  opinion  no  proper  ground  for 
making  an  entirely  new  line  of  patterns  each  season.  It 
is  one  of  the  ancient  customs  which  have  been  blindly 
followed  by  the  manufacturers  for  a period  of  years. 
There  is  no  adequate  reason  for  its  retention,  and  there  is 
every  sound  reason  for  its  abrogation. 

Yours  truly,  George  H.  Keim, 

Treasurer, 

Gledhill  Wall  Paper  Company. 

(Continued  on  page  34.) 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabots  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  aetual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  ^re  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot's  Stains  all  over  the  country . 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent . 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot's  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conserve  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


UNION  FILM  OIL 


THE 

ONLY  PERFECT 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 

LINSEED  OIL 


Looks  Like  Linseed,  Used  Like  Linseed,  Works  Like  Linseed,  Wears  Like  Linseed 


It  Costs  Much  Less 

Send  today  for  samples  and  prices. 

Union  Film  Oil  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Time  and  Made  a Good  Record 


UNION  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Whitehall  Bldg.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
4345  Southwestern  Blvd.,  Chicago 


“Reach”  Painters  Drop  Cloths 


More  “REACH”  Cloths  used  than  all  other  brands  combined — WHY ? Because — they  are  far  better  and  cheaper  than  you  yourself  can  make. 
Order  some  now — keep  a supply  on  hand.  Ifou  NEED  Drop  Clotlis. 


SIZES  AND  PRICES 


9 x 9 ft. 

- - $1.00 

12  x 12  ft. 

- 

$1.75 

15  x 15  ft. 

- 

$2.75 

1 8 x 18  ft. 

- 

$4.00 

9 x 1 a ft. 

- - 1.3  » 

12  x 15  ft. 

- 

2.25 

15x18  ft. 

- 

3.35 

18x21  ft. 

• 

4.65 

9 x 15  ft. 

- - 1.70 

1 2 x 1 8 ft. 

- 

2.70 

15  x 21  It. 

- 

3.90 

IS  x 24  ft. 

- 

5.25 

9 x 1 8 ft. 

- - 2.00 

12x21  ft. 

- 

3.15 

15x24  ft. 

- 

4.50 

1 8 x 30  ft. 

- 

6.50 

9 x 21  ft. 

- - 2.35 

12  x 24  ft. 

• 

3.60 

15  x 30  ft. 

- 

5.40 

Size 

9 x 24  ft. 

- - 2.70 

12  x 30  ft. 

* 

4.50 

Size 

Size 

Send  the  amount  with  your  order  and  REACH  will  prepay  express  charges  direct  to  your  door — east  of  the  Mississippi. 
CHEESE  CLOTH  mill  remnants  for  straining  paint  sold  by  the  pound,  put  up  in  bales  of  fifty  pounds.  Write  for  somples. 


A.  L.  REACH  TEXTILE  COMPANY,  138  Pearl  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PAINT 

WATER 


PROOFED 


DOUBLE 

DURABLE 


STITCHED 


“ Something  New  Under  the  Sun” 

BASIC  WHITE 

The  Whitest,  Densest,  Smoothest,  Most  Opaque  White  you  ever  saw. 

tV rite  us  for  sample. 

Rinald  Bros.  Station  S.  Philadelphia 
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ULTE  are  in  a position  to  supply 
**  you  with  Aniline  Wood  Dyes 
of  the  same  strength  and  quality  as 
before  the  war,  INCLUDING 
REDS. 

We  can  furnish  you  with  stains 
of  every  description,  both  dry  and 
liquid,  and  we  will  be  pleased  to 
demonstrate  their  superior  qualities. 

Anticipate  your  requirements  and 
write  us  for  prices.  We  will  give 
you  the  full  benefit  of  our  purchases. 

Full  line  of  AD-EL-ITE  Varnishes,  Enamels,  Fillers,  Paints 
and  all  wood  finishing  specialties. 


Complete  and  new  catalogue  on  request. 


ADAMS  & ELTING  CO. 

716-726  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

THE  business  of  the  past  month  was  more  than  up 
to  the  average  July  volume.  This,  of  course,  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  lateness  of  the  spring 
start.  Many  of  those  who,  a month  ago,  were  looking 
into  the  future  through  “blue”  spectacles  are  now  quite 
jubilant  over  the  splendid  showing  of  the  month  just 
closed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  future  holds  out  but 
little  prospect  for  a revival  in  the  building  trades,  but  so 
long  as  the  general  run  of  custom  work  keeps  up,  as  at 
present,  there  will  be  but  few  complaints  to  register. 
Not  a few  of  the  master  painters  are  foregoing  their  usual 
mid-summer  vacations  in  order  to  be  on  hand  to  look  after 
the  business  which  is  pressing  upon  them.  They  feel  they 
must  “make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,”  for  there  is  al- 
most certain  to  be  a lull.  The  heat  has  been  most  oppres- 
sive, necessitating  cessation  of  work  in  some  cases  owing 
to  the  workmen  being  overcome  by  it.  The  near  approach 
of  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  together  with  the 
prospect  of  a good  custom  trade  for  the  fall,  gives  an  en- 
couraging aspect  to  the  business  outlook.  Everything  at 
present  indicates  that  Canada  will  reap  the  greatest  har- 
vest of  her  history  this  fall,  and  bountiful  harvests  al- 
ways mean  prosperous  times  for  everybody.  This  was  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  material  market  for  the  past  month  has  witnessed 
the  fall  and  rise  again  of  a number  of  articles.  Turpen- 
tine went  down  to  60c.  per  imperial  gallon,  in  barrel  lots, 
but  has  again  risen  to  70c.  Roiled  linseed  oil  went  down 
to  75c.  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  but  has  risen 
again  to  82c.  Raw  linseed  oil  has  also  fallen  and  risen 
again  seven  cents  per  imperial  gallon  during  the  month, 
being  now  quoted  at  79c.  White  lead  ground  in  oil  still 
maintains  the  advanced  price  of  $13.95  per  100  pounds,  in 
ton  lots.  There  has  been  very  little,  if  any,  change  in 
other  materials,  all  the  advanced  prices  being  firmly  held. 
There  are  indications  of  a coining  scarcity  in  many  lines, 
but  sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  surmount  the  difficulty  when  we  meet  it. 
The  market  outlook  is  firm. 

The  Young  Men’s  Bible  Class  of  the  Broadway  Taber- 
nacle Methodist  Church  spent  a very  happy  outing  with 


their  president,  Ernest  J.  Linington,  at  his  home  at 
Long  Branch,  on  July  5.  A splendid  program  of  games 
was  carried  out;  the  contestants  entering  most  heartily 
into  the  various  events.  An  excellent  repast  was  served. 
Hearty  congratulations  were  extended  to  Mr.  Linington 
on  his  recovery,  and  the  hope  was  sincerely  expressed 
that  he  might  speedily  be  restored  to  his  wonted  health 
and  strength.  Mr.  Linington  thanked  the  members  of  the 
class  for  their  kindly  good  wishes,  assuring  them  that 
their  expression  of  esteem  were  greatly  appreciated  by 
both  Mrs.  Linington  and  himself.  He  wished  the  class 
every  success  in  the  good  work  which  they  were  endeav- 
oring to  do. 

W.  Mothersill  and  family  are  spending  a short  holiday 
in  Ontario's  charming  northlands.  “Billy”  is  a regular 
leech  for  sticking  to  business,  and  the  brief  respite  from 
its  pressing  calls  will  do  him  a world  of  good. 

"Senator”  O’Hearn  is  composing  a new  song  which  he 
hopes  soon  to  have  in  print.  The  piece  is  entitled  "The 
Mosquito’s  Lullaby,”  with  variations. 

A large  representation  of  the  members  of  the  Toronto 
Association  of  Master  Painters  were  at  the  Union  Station 
to  give  Lieut.  Joe  Hughes,  son  of  Stewart  N.  Hughes,  a 
grand  send  off  as  he  left  for  overseas,  in  the  service  of  the 
King  and  country. 

“Bunny”  Landon  don’t  mind  having  a “sure  tip”  handed 
him  once  in  a while,  but  he  draws  the  line  on  having  them 
"hurled”  at  him  in  such  a violent  manner  as  was  the  case 
at  the  master  painters’  picnic. 

Jim  Phinnemore  says  that  the  reason  why  the  rink 
upon  which  he  played  at  the  recent  Burlington  bowling 
ttournament  did  not  capture  the  Dominion  championship 
trophy  was  because  the  lead  and  second  men  played  too 
much  like  the  vice-skip  and  skip.  This  may  be  a very 
good  reason,  but  Bob  Wray  says  he  is  inclined  to  think 
the  defeat  was  because  they  were  "weighted”  the  wrong 
way. 

“Why  the  Game  Was  Lost”  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
lecture  to  be  delivered  by  Chas.  W.  Landon  before  the  Mas- 
ter Painters’  Association  at  its  first  session  this  fall.  This 
(Continued  on  page  36.) 
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Figure  it  any  way  you  please 
find  it  pays  best  to  use 

High  Standard 

LIQUID  PAMT 


The  expense  of  painting-  is  about  two-thirds  labor  and 
one-third  paint.  You  save  a lot  of  time  using  “High  Standard.” 
To  begin  with,  it’s  ready  to  use.  It  works  easy.  You  can  work 
fast  with  it  and  do  good  work.  “High  Standard”  goes  farther  — 
it  has  wonderful  covering  capacity.  Covers  350  to  400  square  feet 
per  gallon,  two  coats,  and  covers  it  well. 

Write  for  Job  Record  Book 

Keep  track  of  your  time,  of  paint  used  and  all  expenses.  Do  this 
for  a few  jobs — then  try  “High  Standard”  and  compare  results. 
You’ll  become  a “High  Standard”  enthusiast,  sure  as  you  do,  just 
like  I am.  Address  “High  Standard”  Paint  Man,  care  of 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Co.,  456  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston  Jersey  City  Chicago  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 
Lowe  Brothers,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


PENN  PASTE  FLOUR 

THE  IDEAL  COOKED  COLD  WATER  PASTE 


Ideal  because  it  sticks  tightly,  spreads  smoothly,  stays  sweet,  doesn’t  crack,  doesn’t  peel,  doesn’t 
stain  or  discolor;  makes  it  easy  to  slide  the  paper  into  place  ; a paste  that  covers  the  maximum 
surface  with  the  minimum  of  outlay  of  money  and  labor;  a paste  free  from  alkali,  caustics  or 
adulterants  of  any  kind. 

No  matter  what  paste  you  are  using  now,  you  are  not  getting  the  results  you  are  entitled  to,  unless 
you  use  Penn  Paste  Flour. 

Prove  it  to  your  own  satisfaction  at  OUR  expense.  Fill  out  the  appended  coupon.  Let  us 
send  you  a 

FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE 


We’ll  let  YOU  be  Judge  and  Jury. 

Unless  you  know  the  facts  about  Penn  Paste  Flour,  you  are  slighting  an  important  feature  of 
your  business.  Investigate.  Be  openminded. 

You  will  save  money  by  using  Penn  Paste  Flour, — much  more  than  you  thought  it  possible 
to  save  without  skimping  your  jobs. 

Fill  out  the  attached  coupon,  before  this  slips  your  busy  mind. 


CHARLES  W.  WILLIAMS  & 

Sole  Distributors  United  States  and  Canada 

212-214  Wooster  St.,  New  York  327  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  a liberal  Free  Trial  Package,  provided 
you  mail  it  before  the  supply  allotted  for  this  purpose  is  exhausted 
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Metallic  Graining  Plate  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

METALLIC  GRAINING  TOOLS 


Growth  or  Heart  Plate,  No.  4 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

5342  St.  Clair  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


BOOKS  ^ 

Painters, 

Decorators, 

Paint  Manufacturers. 

Write  for  Catalag  to 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations.  140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 


Price  $3.00  Postpaid 


Trade  supplied  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City 


will  be  followed  by  a talk  on  “Sweet  Memories,”  by  Mal- 
colm Sinclair.  The  reserve  seat  plan  is  now  open. 

Walter  Cheshire  and  family  are  summering  at  Lake 
Joseph  in  Muskoka. 

A train  load  of  mixed  master  painters  and  supply  house 
men  have  left  the  Union  Station  on  a fishing  expedition  to 
Boheaygeon.  The  bunch  were  chaperoned  by  “Bobby” 
Wood,  “Bill”  Paris  and  Stanley  Taylor.  It  is  safe  betting 
that  not  a “goldarned”  fish  will  he  landed.  They  have  all 
been  so  terrified  by  that  New  York  man-eating  shark  story 
that  they  will  run  at  the  sight  of  a tadpole. 


NEW  FIRMS,  BUSINESS  CHANGES,  ETC. 

W.  H.  Chapman  & Sons,  1218  Main  street.  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  wholesale  and  retail  paint  dealers,  have  incor- 
porated as  the  W.  H.  Chapman  & Sons  Company.  Wm. 
H.  Chapman  is  president;  J.  Frank  Bycott,  vice-presi- 
dent; Bert  B.  B.  Bickerstaff,  treasurer  and  general  man- 
ager, and  C.  J.  Chapman,  secretary.  The  concern  will 
handle  paint  for  all  purposes,  painters’  supplies,  paper 
hangers’  supplies,  glass,  roofing  and  building  papers, 
builders’  supplies  and  cabinet  mantels  and  tile  construc- 
tion work. 

F.  S.  Button,  proprietor  of  a paint  and  wall  paper 
establishment  in  Avenue  F,  Crowley,  La.,  has  purchased 
the  stock  of  paper  and  paint  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  the  late  Henry  Newman.  He  will  continue  the  busi- 
ness at  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Newman  in 
Parkerson  avenue. 

The  E.  S.  Stape  Company,  Inc.,  of  Canadaigua,  N.  Y., 
has  taken  over  the  business  of  E.  S.  Stape  and  will  do  a 
general  painting  and  decorating  business.  The  incor- 
porators are  J.  William  Jenkins,  of  Rochester,  and  Clar- 
ence W.  Mead  and  Glenn  Jones.  The  capital  stock  is 
fixed  at  $3,000.  1 

The  Auto  Paint  and  Trimming  Company,  of  Pontiac, 
Mich.,  has  sold  the  building  it  has  occupied  for  eight 
years,  and  the  company  will  be  dissolved. 

Hamilton  Paint  Works,  Inc.,  incorporated  in  New  York 
city,  to  manufacture  paints,  varnishes,  oils,  etc.;  capital, 
$6,500. 

The  Wolverine  Paint  Company,  capitalized  at  $5,000, 
has  been  incorporated  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  by 
Charles  W.  Shafer,  C.  M.  Ter  Broek,  L.  H.  Burtenshaw 
and  others. 

J.  U.  Fackler,  of  Glenwood,  Iowa,  has  sold  his  paint 
and  wall  paper  store  to  J.  B.  Rishel. 

M.  Grohs  & Sons,  Inc.,  are  building  a paint  shop  at  246- 
248  West  Twenty-eighth  street.  New  York  city. 

Louis  Pizitz,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  added  a wall 
paper  department  to  his  store,  under  the  management 
of  Guy  Clover,  and  will  do  a jobbing  business  through 
the  Southern  States. 

Warwick  House,  Ltd.,  incorporated  in  New  York  city, 
to  do  decorative  work,  constructing,  decorating,  painting 
and  furnishing  houses;  capital  $100,000.  Incorporators:  — 
F.  A.  Soldwedel,  M.  H.  Hofer,  O.  Schultheis. 

The  Mahoning  Paint  and  Oil  Company,  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  capital,  $20,000.  Incorporators: — A.  E.  Rhodes, 
Frances  D.  Rhodes,  Roy  F.  Brandon  and  Fred  J.  Heim. 

The  Plattsburg  Wall  Paper  Company,  Inc.,  is  a con- 
cern recently  organized  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y„  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000.  This  company  will  purchase  and  op- 
erate the  wall  paper  factory  formerly  owned  by  the  Pro- 
gressive Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  The  directors  for  the 
first  year  are: — George  Tait,  George  F.  Underwood,  John 
J.  McCabe,  Philip  J.  Riley,  S.  Carter  Hall,  Thomas  F. 
Adriance,  James  McCabe,  Grenville  M.  Ingalsbe,  Louis 
W.  Emerson,  Archibald  C.  Hart  and  T.  S.  Marshall. 

Sherwin-Williams  Company’s  “Brighten  Up”  store  in 
Peoria,  111.,  has  moved  to  larger  quarters  at  318  South 
Adams  street. 

The  Geneseo  Corporation  has  been  incorporated  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  deal  in  oils,  paints,  colors,  var- 
nishes, etc. 

J.  A.  Walker  has  taken  over  the  business  of  the  Ar- 
nold Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Company’s  store  at  96  Ninth 
avenue  East,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Universal  Lubricant  Company  of  America.  Inc.,  Bing- 
hamton, N.  Y.,  varnishes,  shellac,  auto  cleaners,  petrol- 

(Continued  on  page  38.) 
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THE  PAINTER’S  FRIEND 


One  gallon  of  Naptha  or  other  Cleaning  Liquid  will  clean 
hundreds  of  brushes  irrespective  of  the  color  of  the  Paint,  if 
the  LILLY  BRUSH  CLEANER  is  used,  A big  economy 
in  the  Paint  Shop.  The  Brush  Cleaner,  $1.25.  Cleaning 
Liquid  for  Soft  Paint,  $1.25  per  gallon.  Solvent  Liquid  for 
Hard  Paint,  $2.25  per  gallon.  Charges  prepaid.  A Lilly 
Brush  Cleaner  free  with  an  order  for  12  gallons  of  Lilly 
Varnish.  Send  for  Catalog. 

I II  I V VADNNH  m 70  So.  California  Street 

LILLI  VAIVmOn  LU.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters’  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by  — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a cut 
price.  In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMP  B L A C K 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 

but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


356  W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


BROMUND’S 

Pearl  Floor  Wax 

is  the  only  prepared  wax  that  can  be 
used  on  pianos,  automobiles,  tan  shoes, 
leather  bags,  etc.  It  requires  very 
little  labor  and  gives  a beautiful  shine. 


fVrite  to  us  for  samples  and  quotations. 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ENAMELS  : FLAT  FINISHES 


EGAN-RONAN-HAUSMAN-COMPANY,  Inc. 


62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


HARD  ENAMEL 


HARD  AND  DURABLE 


Can  be  rubbed  and  polished  like  a 
high-grade  rubbing  varnish. 


LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia 
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WATER  PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie) 


LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 

Use  Everywhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 

Price  $3.00  per  gallon 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 
Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - - NEW  YORK 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

In  connection  with  the 

Public  School  System 


Reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Thirty  - second 
Annual  Convention  of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
February  15,  16,  17  and  18,  1916. 


Single  Copy,  10c.  Three  Copies,  25c. 
75c.  the  Dozen. 

Sent  by  mail,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York 


eum  products;  capital,  $50,000.  Incorporators: — A.  G. 
Dealmater,  P.  J.  Gallagher,  W.  F.  Eggleston. 

The  E.  J.  Knapp  & Co.,  roofing  paint  manufacturers,  of 
Belding,  Mich.,  have  largely  increased  their  business 
since  moving  into  their  new  plant. 

The  Ezee  Paint  and  Chemical  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  a capital  of  $30,000. 

The  partnership  of  Steinweg  & Caseri,  paint  and  wall 
paper  store  and  contracting  painters  and  decorators,  271 
Main  street,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  has  been  dissolved.  E.  Stein- 
weg continues  the  business. 

The  firm  of  Vrooman  & Switzer,  painters  and  decor- 
ators, Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  has  been  dissolved.  Orville 
Vrooman  and  Elmer  Switzer  will  continue  in  the  busi- 
ness individually,  the  former  under  the  firm  name  of  L. 
Vrooman  & Co.  4 

Utica  Chemical  Company,  Inc.,  Utica,  N.  Y„  colors,  pig- 
ments, paints,  oils,  varnishes,  drugs,  chemicals.  Incor- 
porators:— W.  S.  Bacot,  H.  H.  Tompkins,  A.  M.  Thomson. 

The  Johnston  Bros.  Paint  Company,  of  Newcastle, 
Pa.,  has  changed  its  name  to  the  Johnston-Burnett  Com- 
pany. 


FIRES. 

July  2.  Fire  in  Jones  & Dillingham’s  paint  factory, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

July  8.  Twenty-two  autos  were  destroyed  in  a fire  in 
the  paint  shop  of  Pike  & Land,  401-407  East  Pine  street, 
Seattle,  Wash.  Total  loss,  $40,000. 

July  12,  One  hundred  dollars  damage  was  caused  by  a 
fire  in  the  paint  and  oil  store  of  Charlesworth  & Daniels, 
Hudson  avenue,  between  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty-fifth 
streets,  Ogden,  Utah. 

July  14.  About  $200  damage  was  caused  by  a fire  in 
the  paint  shop  of  Harry  B.  Littman,  1818  Ashland  ave- 
nue, Baltimore,  Md.,  which  originated  from  a small  quan- 
tity of  turpentine  catching  fire  while  he  was  soldering  a 
can.  Mr.  Littman  was  severely  burned. 

July  20.  The  plant  of  the  Bay  State  Shellac  Company, 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss,  $25,000. 

July  25.  Fire  in  the  wall  paper  factory  of  Becker, 
Smith  & Page,  Swanson  street  and  Snyder  avenue,  Phila- 
delphia, caused  $500  damage. 

July  26.  Monroe  Brothers’  paint  shop,  foot  of  Clinton 
street,  Ottawa,  111.,  gutted  by  fire.  Loss,  $2,500. 

August  2.  Fire  destroyed  the  plant  of  the  Winnipeg 
Paint  and  Glass  Company,  at  Winnipeg,  Man. — a six- 
story  building.  Loss,  $300,000. 


OBITUARY. 

Benjamin  H.  Cornell,  for  many  years  in  the  painting 
and  decorating  business  at  Whitestone,  L.  I.,  died  at  the 
home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Ella  J.  Ryder,  in  Ryder’s  lane, 
July  30.  He  was  98  years  old. 

Charles  Albert  Michel,  aged  70,  died  in  his  home,  119 
Darragh  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa„  after  an  illness  of  two 
weeks.  He  was  born  in  Pittsburgh.  He  had  for  a num- 
ber of  years  been  head  of  C.  A.  Michel  & Co.,  in  the  paint 
business. 

William  L.  Baird,  former  mayor  of  Lynn.  Mass.,  died 
July  7 at  his  home  in  Richmond,  N.  H.  Mr.  Baird  retired 
from  business  a few  years  ago  and  purchased  a farm  in  the 
country.  He  was  born  in  Lynn  July  29,  1S43.  He  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  1S60  took 
up  the  trade  of  a painter,  in  which  business  he  was  en- 
gaged until  his  retirement,  occupying  the  building  at  the 
corner  of  Western  avenue  and  Centre  street.  He  was  a 
Civil  War  veteran. 

Egbert  David  Walker,  who  at  one  time  carried  on  the 
painting  business  in  Lee,  Mass.,  under  the  name  of  Stead- 
man & Walker,  died  early  in  July. 

John  Harrold,  who  conducted  a painting  and  decorating 
business  at  154  Central  avenue,  Newark,  N.  J.,  for  many 
years,  died  July  14  at  his  summer  home  at  Blairstown.  He 
had  been  ill  three  days.  He  was  born  at  Newton,  N.  J., 
sixty-six  years  ago. 

Joseph  Lister,  a wealthy  glue  manufacturer,  of  Chicago, 
died  July  19,  aged  78  years.  He  was  born  In  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  England. 

(Continued  on  page  40.) 
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Paint  the  whole  house — 

When  painting  the  wooden  portions  of  a house 
with  Dutch  Boy  white  lead,  it  is  a good  practice 
to  paint  the  metal  parts  with  Dutch  Boy  Red  Lead. 

There  are  lots  of  metal  parts  that  need  protection 
just  as  much  as  the  wooden  parts  do.  Some  of  these 
the  painter  always  attends  to  as  a matter  of  course — 
downspouts,  gutters,  iron  railings,  etc.  But  why  not 
go  after  the  odd  metal  jobs,  such  as  radiators,  tanks, 
exposed  pipes,  etc.?  The  house-owner  often  will  not 
think  of  these.  The  painter  should  suggest  them. 

Dutch  Boy 
Red  Lead-in-Oil 

is  used  exactly  the  same  as  Dutch  Boy  white  lead.  Like  Dutch  Boy  white 
lead  it  is  a paste.  Like  Dutch  Boy  white  lead  it  is  ground  very  fine  in  pure 
linseed  oil.  Like  Dutch  Boy  white  lead  it  breaks  up  quickly  to  a painting 
consistency,  and  spreads  far  and  evenly  with  little  effort. 


If  the  natural  brilliant  color  of  Dutch  Boy 
red  lead  is  not  desired,  it  can  be  tinted  to 
attractive  browns,  or  greens,  or  an  opaque 
black  can  be  secured. 


Be  on  the  safe  side  when  you  buy  your  red 
lead  by  making  sure  that  the  package  carries 
the  Dutch  Bay  Painter  trade-mark  just  as 
your  white  lead  does. 


In  kegs  12\,  25,  50  and  100  pounds. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  also  of  Dutch  Boy  White  Lead 
and  Dutch  Boy  Linseed  Oil. 

BOSTON  BUFFALO 

CLEVELAND  ST.  LOUIS 

(JOHN  T.  LEWIS  & BROS.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA) 

(NATIONAL  LEAD  & OIL  CO.,  PITTSBURGH) 


NEW  YORK 
CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

Oxolin  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OXOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clairr  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 

Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  application 

BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


Your  copy 

of  our  new  Catalogue  of 

“ ‘Books  for  the  Painter 
Decorator 

Paint  Manufacturer 
and  Chemist  ” 

is  in  our  office,  A postal 
card,  sent  to  us,  will  start 
it  moving  towards  you. 

THE 

Painters  Magazine 

100  William  Street 
New  York 


SOME  NEW  WALL  HANGINGS. 

EVERY  progressive  decorator  will  be  interested  in 
some  new  materials  that  have  been  introduced  in 
the  new  line  of  Walcutt  Bros.  Company,  141-155 
East  Twenty-fifth  street.  New  York  city,  manufacturers 
of  the  well  known  “Wall-Cut”  friezes.  The  first  of  these 
is  cork  surface,  a paper  having  a novel  effect  that  is  be- 
lieved never  to  have  been  carried  out  commercially  be- 
fore. Melton  fibre  will  appeal  to  those  who  want  a soft 
texture  effect,  resembling  suede  leather,  overprinted  with 
simple  forms  and  delightfully  decorative.  Then  there 
is  Dundee  Rep,  which  provides  a number  of  attractive 
clothy  and  fabric  effects,  at  prices  that  are  reasonable 
enough  to  appeal  to  that  class  of  people  who  want  ar- 
tistic decoration,  yet  who  must  confine  their  desires 
within  the  bounds  of  the  average  pocket  book.  Every 
decorator  has  a good  many  customers  among  people  of 
refinement,  who  are  willing  to  pay  a fair  price  for  satis- 
factory results,  yet  must  forego  extravagantly  priced 
materials — and  to  such  people  these  new  Walcutt  special- 
ties will  particularly  appeal.  Samples  will  be  sent  on 
request. 


The  old  mussy  fashion  of  borrowing  the  kitchen  stove 
to  mix  up  a pail  of  paste  is  entirely  out  of  date,  and  no 
paperhanger  who  wishes  to  retain  his  customers  ever 
thinks  of  resorting  to  it  any  more.  To  the  man  who  not 
only  wants  to  keep  the  housewife  satisfied,  but  who  is 
not  contented  with  any  materials  that  are  short  of  the 
best,  we  recommend  a careful  reading  of  the  advertise- 
ment of  Charles  W.  Williams  & Co.,  212  Wooster  street. 
New  York,  describing  the  merits  of  Penn  Paste  Flour, 
which  they  claim  to  be  the  ideal,  cooked  cold  water 
paste,  because  it  sticks  tightly,  stays  sweet,  doesn’t  crack, 
peel,  stain  or  discolor,  makes  it  easy  to  slide  the  paper 
into  place — in  short  it  makes  just  the  kind  of  paste  the 
progressive  paperhanger  wants.  A trial  package  will  be 
sent  for  test,  if  you  use  the  coupon  attached  to  the  ad- 
vertisement. It  is  worth  investigating. 


CONVENTION  LUCAS  CHICAGO  BRANCH. 

AN  interesting  and  instructing  convention  was  held  by 
the  Western  Sales  force  of  John  Lucas  & Co.,  Inc., 
in  Chicago,  July  26  and  27.  The  advertising  and 
sales  co-operative  plans  for  1917  were  gone  over  in  detail 
by  William  M.  Zintl,  and  it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  they  are  the  most  complete  in  the  history  of  the 
company. 

The  convention  ended  with  a most  entertaining  and  en- 
thusiastic banquet,  which  was  honored  by  the  presence 
of  E.  B.  Moon,  of  Lakeville,  Ind.,  who  told  of  the  possi- 
bilities in  the  small  town  field,  and  what  was  necessary 
for  dealers  of  that  class  to  do  to  lift  themselves  out  of  the 
chaotic  state  that  many  are  now  in.  The  banquet  ended 
with  an  eloquent  talk  by  Mr.  Trigg,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company. 


THE  LATCHSTRING  HANGS  OUTSIDE. 

EVERYONE  who  comes  to  the  opening  of  the  1917 
wall  paper  season  in  New  York,  on  August  14,  will 
receive  a cordial  welcome  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Lincrusta  Works  “Pallas,”  121-123  East  Twenty- 
fourth  street,  between  Lexington  and  Fourth  Avenues, 
where  the  entire  lines  of  “Pallas”  and  “Walton”  Lin- 
crustas  will  be  on  display.  Since  this  concern  acquired 
Fr.  Beck  & Co.’s  Lincrusta  business,  the  Lincrusta 
Works  “Pallas”  have  been  able  to  offer  the  trade  a com- 
bined line  of  remarkable  scope  and  variety.  Although 
photographs  may  possess  an  undoubted  value  of  sugges- 
tion, nothing  is  quite  equal  to  seeing  the  goods  them- 
selves, and  for  this  reason  the  remarkable  collection  of 
samples  on  show  in  the  “Pallas”  salesroom,  awaiting 
your  critical  inspection,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
every  decorator  and  wall  paper  dealer.  If  for  any  reason 
you  find  it  more  convenient  to  come  to  New  York  at 
some  other  time  than  the  August  wall  paper  opening, 
remember  that  the  same  cordial  welcome  awaits  you 
to  make  yourself  at  home  at  the  “Pallas”  salesroom  and 
inspect  tiie  many  artistic  patterns  you  will  find  there, 
at  your  leisure. 


Long  dating  is  demoralizing  to  the  retailer  if  it  induces 
him  to  buy  goods  that  he  would  not  buy  for  cash. 
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What  Will  “Munns  Wall  Size”  Do? 


Every  practical  man  before  he  is  convinced  on 
any  product  “has  got  to  be  shown.” 

Painters  are  up  against  so  many  snags  and  diffi- 
culties to  overcome,  that  while  one  product  may 
not  do  for  soleing  shoes  and  be  fit  to  eat  at  the 
same  time,  if  it  will  meet  the  painter’s  wants  for 
95  per  cent,  of  the  difficulties  he  is  up  against,  it 
is  a great  help  to  him. 

“Munns  Wall  Size”  was  made  with  the  exact 
intention  of  meeting  the  full  requirements  of  a 
priming  or  foundation  coat  on  Walls  and  Ceilings. 

To  stop  Suction. 

“Neutralize  Lime. 

“check  the  action  of  Saltpetre. 

“be  a safe  foundation  under  wall  paper,  oil 
paint  or  kalsomine. 

This  we  guarantee  if  used  strictly  in  accordance 
with  directions. 

“Munns  Wall  Size”  will  do  much  more  than  we 
expected  it  would  do,  and  a few  sample  tests  will 
show  you  what  a wonderful  material  it  is,  such 
as : — 

Will  I-t  Stop  Suction? 

1.  Take  a common  piece  of  blotting  paper  and 
apply  one  coat  of  Munns  Wall  Size  over  one 
half  of  it.  Allow  to  dry  and  then  to  see  if  the 
suction  is  stopped,  brush  on  a little  varnish 
over  all. 

2.  To  test  if  “Munns  Wall  Size”  is  brittle  or 
whether  it  will  peel. 

Take  a small  piece  of  clean  glass  and  coat  one- 
half  of  it.  When  dry,  apply  a brushful  of  White 
Lead  thinned  with  “Leadoil,”  covering  up  one- 
half  of  the  sized  part  and  one-half  the  unsized 
part. 


Allow  to  dry  for  a few  days.  Then  test  how 
much  harder  and  firmer  the  paint  is  over  the 
Size. 

Next  see  how  easy  it  is  to  remove  the  paint  with 
the  finger  nail  from  the  glass  with  no  Size  on 
against  the  paint  applied  over  the  Size. 

Then  to  see  that  the  Size  is  not  brittle,  cut  the 
Size  on  the  glass  with  the  point  of  a knife,  and 
see  how  it  curls  up  in  shavings. 

3.  Will  the  size  prevent  tar,  asphaltum  or  creosote 
from  coming  through  White  Paint?  Take  a 
piece  of  saturated  Roofing  Felt  and  apply  two 
coats,  allowing  time  to  dry  between.  Then  paint 
over  with  some  White  Oil  Paint.  If  the  Size  is 
no  good  for  this  your  paint  will  be  discolored. 

4.  Can  Munns  Wall  Size  be  used  on  wood  in  place 
of  Shellac?  Coat  a piece  of  board  with  the  Size. 
Give  knots  two  coats,  and  apply  your  paint  or 
varnish  over  it  after  the  Size  is  dry. 

5.  Can  you  stain  wood  the  same  time  that  you  are 
Sizing  and  filling  it?  Simply  add  finely  ground 
dry  color  to  the  Size  for  the  desired  shade. 
When  dry  varnish  over  it. 

6.  If  for  a mission  or  flat  finish  on  wood,  after  ap- 
plying the  stained  Size,  mix  one  pint  of  Linseed 
Oil  to  a gallon  of  “Leadoil”  and  apply  over  the 
surface  that  has  been  previously  sized  with  the 
stained  size  of  the  desired  shade. 

7.  Concrete  Surfaces.  Apply  a coat  of  “Munns 
Wall  Size”  before  painting.  It  protects  the  paint 
from  Alkali  and  makes  each  gallon  of  paint  cover 
50  per  cent,  further  and  cover  better. 

Above  all,  don’t  forget  “Munns  Wall  Size”  only 

costs  a few  cents  per  gallon,  as  1 pound  of  the 

powder  will  make  1 J/2  gallons. 


E.  A.  Munns  Kalsomine  Company 

217  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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HUMPHREY  BIRGE,  Vice-President 


A.  B.  HUMPHREY,  Treasurer 
HOWARD  M.  HESTON,  Secretary 


The  Birge  Line  for  1917 

Is  Ready 

THIS  is  important  information  to  our  many  cus- 
tomers. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
10  East  39th  Street 

CHICAGO 

168  Ne.  Michigan  Avenue 

PHILADELPHIA 
1418  Walnut  Street 

BOSTON 

120  Trement  Street 

LONDON,  ENG. 

46  Berners  Street 


Emerson  wrote  of  the  path  that  would  be  made  to  the  house  of 
the  man  who  made  the  best  mouse  trap.  He  was  writing  with  a 
universal  application.  His  meaning  was  that  to  whatever  a man 
does,  if  it  is  done  better  than  others  do  or  have  done  it,  the  world 
is  ready  to  give  full  recognition. 

The  perfection  we  strive  to  achieve  has  been  well  accomplished 
in  our  new  line,  and  we  believe  the  remarkable  color  results  will 
show,  to  the  trade,  our  complete  mastery  of  the  situation  with 
which  Wall  Paper  Manufacturers  in  general  have  been  confronted. 

Birge  Paper  Hangings,  plus  Service,  are  available  to  those  interested 

M.  H.  BIRGE  & SONS  COMPANY 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


The  Markets 


WITH  general  business  conditions  good,  an  active 
demand  is  expected  for  all  paint  materials 
through  the  fall  season.  Buying  for  fall  account 
was  not  prominent  during  the  past  month,  and  in  most 
cases  trading  was  reported  to  be  quiet.  The  lead  and 
zinc  pigments  have  been  featured  by  a steadiness  in  values 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  may  be  traced  to 
strength  in  pig  lead,  and  in  the  case  of  the  zinc  pigments 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  method  of  selling,  in  which 
prices  are  established  for  a fixed  period.  Linseed  oil  has 
not  met  with  an  active  demand  from  consumers,  and  the 
placing  of  contracts  for  forward  positions  has  been  de- 
cidedly slow.  Yet  interest  in  the  market  has  been  keen, 
and  news  regarding  the  growing  flax  crop  has  been  eager- 
ly sought.  The  crop  is  supposed  to  have  made  favorable 
progress  and  advances  in  the  seed  and  oil  markets  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month  have  been  lost.  Some  of  the 
chemicals  used  in  the  production  of  dry  colors  have  sold 
on  more  favorable  terms,  and  this  has  had  the  effect  of 
weakening  quotations  for  the  finished  products.  Window 
glass  is  in  fairly  good  demand  and  prices  are  firm,  though 
this  arises  more  from  the  fact  thait  stocks  are  rather  low 
than  from  active  buying. 

White  Lead  Dry  and  in  Oil. 

The  downward  tendency  of  the  pig  lead  market,  as  re- 
ported recently,  has  been  checked  and  during  the  current 
month  values  were  firmer  with  the  tendency  upward.  The 
effect  of  this  has  been  to  destroy  hopes  of  reductions  in 
the  asking  prices  for  the  lead  pigments.  No  change  in 
the  schedule  price  for  white  lead  has  been  made  for  some 
time,  and  present  quotations  are  the  same  as  reported 
in  our  last  issue.  The  market  has  not  been  featured  in 
any  way  during  the  month,  but  consuming  demand  has 
been  normal  and  deliveries  on  old  contracts  have  been 
up  to  seasonable  standards.  Dry  white  lead  is  held  at 
a minimum  price  of  8%c.  per  pound,  and  considerable 
quantities  are  said  to  have  changed  hands  at  higher  fig- 


ures. This  price  applies  both  to  basic  carbonate  and  basic 
sulphate.  White  lead  in  oil  is  offered  to  buyers  of  round 
lots  on  a basis  of  9%c.  per  pound,  and  on  smaller  amounts 
the  following  price  list  is  effective: — 100,  250  and  500- 
pound  kegs,  1014c.  per  pound;  25  and  50-pound  kegs, 
10%c.  per  pound;  1214-pound  kegs,  lie.  per  pound;  1,  2,  3 
and  5-pound  cans,  12%c.  per  pound.  On  lots  of  500  pounds 
or  more  prices  are  % cent  per  pound  less  than  the  above. 

Red  Lead  and  Litharge. 

Both  these  oxides  are  well  sold  ahead  and  the  market 
is  easily  maintained  on  a steady  basis  from  the  stand- 
point of  prices.  Some  export  inquiry  has  been  heard,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  find  supplies  to  fill  all  such  orders.  The 
market  has  been  further  steadied  by  the  fact  that  pig 
lead  has  gained  in  strength,  and  if  anything,  the  pigments 
are  firmer  than  they  were  a month  ago,  though  produc- 
tion is  said  to  have  made  some  gains  over  the  demand. 
Dry  red  lead  is  quoted  at  an  inside  price  of  9%c.  per 
pound  and  litharge  is  held  at  914c.  per  pound.  There  is 
not  much  demand  for  the  latter,  except  from  the  manu- 
facturing trade,  but  there  is  a good  call  for  red  lead  in 
jobbing  lots,  and  on  such  lots  the  price  is  arranged  on 
a quantity  basis.  Red  lead  in  oil  is  quoted  at  lOVic.  per 
pound  to  buyers  of  large  lots,  and  on  smaller  lots  the 
price  is  as  follows: — 100-pound  steel  kegs;,  11c.  per  pound: 
25  and  50-pound  steel  kegs,  ll%c.  per  pound;  12^4-pouud 
steel  kegs,  ll%c.  per  pound.  On  lots  of  500  pounds  or 
more  prices  are  one-half  cent  per  pound  less  than  above. 

Linseed  Oil. 

'The  government  crop  report,  which  was  issued  early 
in  August,  did  not  show  the  flax  crop  to  be  in  a very 
flourishing  condition,  and  prices  for  seed  were  strong 
and  advanced  to  high  levels.  This  was  reflected  in  the 
oil  markets  and  crushers  were  asking  73c.  per  gallon  at 
times  for  oil  in  car-lot  quantities.  The  price  for  single 
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Introducing— 


AMBERVAR 

FLOOR  FINISH 

a superior  Floor  Varnish  which  is  guaranteed 
to  “ stand  up  ” under  wear  and  tear  which 
breaks  down  an  ordinary  varnish. 

To  introduce  AMBERVAR,  and  make'yon 
acquainted  with  its  merits,  we  will  offer 
substantial  inducements  for  you  to  stock  up 
for  your  Fall  requirements. 

Write  today  for  our  introductory  offer.  We 
promise  you  it  will  be  well  worth  while. 

F.  W.  THURSTON  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  VARNISH,  SHELLAC,  STAINS,  Etc. 
CHICAGO 

“ ’ T is  First  in  Grade 
If  Thurston-Made .” 


barrels  always  carries  a premium  over  the  car-lot  price, 
and  up  to  75c.  was  quoted  for  the  latter.  As  the  month 
advanced  crop  news  became  better  and  seed  values  fell 
off  with  a consequent  easing  of  oil  prices.  At  present 
crushers  are  willing  to  do  70c.  per  gallon  on  car-lot  busi- 
ness, and  this  applies  to  futures  as  well  as  to  spot  deliver- 
ies. On  smaller  amounts  the  price  ranges  from  71c.  to 
74c.  per  gallon,  according  to  amount  and  seller.  Large 
consumers  of  oil  have  not  been  buying  freely  and  most 
of  the  business  of  the  month  has  been  for  prompt  ship- 
ment. Usually  at  this  time  of  year  there  is  a good  con- 
tract business,  but  this  year  buyers  have  been  inclined 
to  wait  for  more  definite  news  regarding  the  seed  crop 
and  have  been  slow  to  cover  ahead.  There  has  been  a 
good  export  call  for  linseed  cake,  and  high  prices  have 
been  realized  on  such  sales.  This  has  had  a bearing  on 
oil  prices,  since  the  cost  of  producing  oil  is  lowered  by 
the  receipt  of  good  returns  on  the  by-product.  It  is 
granted  that  the  seed  supply  will  not  be  sufficient  without 
drawing  upon  the  Argentine,  but  in  spite  of  this  con- 
sumers are  not  alarmed  over  the  outlook,  and  are  hold- 
ing back  for  recessions  in  price  which  they  expect  to  get 
as  soon  as  the  new  crop  is  on  the  market. 

Zinc  Oxide. 

Spot  trading  in  zinc  oxide  is  not  important,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  most  consumers  are 
covered  ahead  on  contracts,  and  also  because  offerings 
of  all  grades  in  the  spot  market  are  comparatively  small. 
There  is  a steady  delivery  on  old  contracts,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  the  bulk  of  the  home  production.  Small  lots 
of  foreign  zinc  oxide  are  offered  at  times,  but  in  most 
cases  prices  are  largely  nominal,  as  offerings  are  subject 
to  previous  sale.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  method 
of  distributing  the  home  output,  and  American  process 
zinc  oxide  is  sold  on  contracts  running  over  a period  of 
six  months  and  French  process  on  contracts  covering  a 
period  of  three  months.  Current  contracts  for  the  latter 
run  through  September,  but  a new  schedule  of  prices  for 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year  is  about  due.  Prices  for 
American  process  zinc  oxide  are  as  follows:— 9%e.  per 
pound  for  50-ton  lots,  9%c.  per  pound  for  carloads  and 
10c.  per  pound  for  less  than  carloads.  Selected  zinc  oxide 
brings  %c.  per  pound  over  the  above  prices.  Leaded  zinc 
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77><?  WONDER  paint 


Y is 


Good  Health— 

No  lead  poisoning  to  endanger 
your  life  and  happiness. 

Good  ‘Paint— 

“Arnold-ized  ” Zinc  and  double 
linseed  oil.  Tougher,  fully 
waterproof,  more  durable.  Pos- 
itively will  not  crack  or  peel. 

Good  Jobs— 

Whiter.  Permanently  glossy. 
Non-fading  colors.  Every  house 
you  paint  with  Zinolin  will  be 

a Show  Place  tor  Beauty  in 

your  town. 

Good  Profits — 

“Arnold-ized”  Zinc  and  double 
oil  costs  less  than  double  lead 
and  less  oil.  Covers  150  sq. 
feet  more  surface  per  gallon, 
mixed.  Hides  better,  too. 

ZINOLIN 

The  Great  “Arnold-ized  ” Zinc 

and 

DOUBLE  OIL 

If  you  are  not  using  Zinolin  you  are  missing 
a chance  to  build  a great  reputation.  Zinolin 
is  nothing  short  of  revolutionary.  Your 
patrons  will  admit  it  when  they  see  Zinolin 
used  on  a job. 

Are  You  Certified? 

If  not,  write  us  at  once  for  our  proposition 
which  makes  you  a Certified  Painter  for  us, 
whereby  you  have  our  full  official  endorse- 
ment and  the  help  of  this  company  in  secur- 
ing Zinolin-painting  business.  Write  today. 

Keystone  Varnish  Co. 

208  Keysto  a Building,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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That  Modem  Rich? 
Soft  Hand-Rubbed  Effect 

A New  Milestone  in  the  History  of  Finishes 

Here  is  a product  that  has  been  in  demand  for  many  years. 
To  obtain  the  same  beautiful  finish  it  formerly  required  three 
separate,  laborious,  time-taking  and  costly  steps  — staining, 
varnishing,  hand-rubbing.  Now 

Lucas  V ?lvo  - T one  Finish 


Stains,  Varnishes  and  gives  the  Hand-rubbed  effect  in  one 
operation. 

With  the  aid  of  this  new  and  so  much-needed  Finish,  you  can 
effect  a saving  on  your  rubbed  work  of  at  least  33i%,  and  often 
more,  depending  upon  the  surface  to  be  treated. 

Be  the  first  painter  in  your  town  to  use  it. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  color  card. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


oxide  35  per  cent,  is  S^c.  per  pound  for  50-ton  lots,  8%c. 
per  pound  for  car  lots,  and  8%c.  per  pound  for  less  than 
car  lots.  Other  leaded  grades  range  higher  in  price,  ac- 
cording to  quantity.  These  prices  are  based  on  shipment 
in  barrels,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point. 

On  French  process  zinc  oxide  quotations  are: — Red  seal, 
16c.  per  pound;  green  seal,  lG^c.  per  pound,  and  white 
seal,  17c.  per  pound.  These  prices  apply  on  car  lots  and 
on  less  than  car  lots'  the  prices  are  advanced  %c.  per 
pound,  respectively.  Above  quotations  are  based  on  ship- 
ments in  barrels  f.  o.  b.  shipping  points.  These  prices  be- 
came effective  on  July  1. 

Dry  Colors. 

The  market  for  bichromates  has  not  changed  much  dur- 
ing the  period,  but  while  low-priced  offerings  are  still  on 
the  market,  there  is  some  doubt  about  future  prices. 
Many  members  of  the  trade  are  looking  for  a firmer  mar- 
ket, and  some  go  so  far  as  to  predict  that  the  high  levels 
reached  earlier  in  the  year  will  again  be  reached,  if  not 
surpassed.  Prussiates  are  easier  and  offerings  of  both 
soda  and  potash  have  been  in  buyer’s  favor.  Offerings  of 
lampblack  are  reported  to  have  increased,  with  prices 
easier  as  a result.  Carbon  gas  black  is  well  sold  ahead, 
and  the  spot  market  depends  upon  seller.  Chrome  green 
and  chrome  yellow  have  been  a little  easier,  with  some  of 
the  raw  materials  lower.  The  earth  colors  are  in  normal 
demand,  with  prices  firm.  Production  of  Prussian  blue 
seems  to  have  increased,  and  asking  prices  vary  according 
lo  grade  and  seller.  Some  offerings  of  Milori  blue  have 
been  on  the  market  in  the  past  few  weeks.  Para  reds  are 
quoted  for  the  lower  grades,  but  the  pure  toners  are  still 
so  scarce  that  prices  are  little  better  than  nominal.  Ger- 
man Vandyke  brown  is  scarce  and  no  free  quotation  is 
heard.  Offers  of  Bismarck  brown  have  increased  and  dif- 
ferent sellers  are  able  to  quote  freely. 

Turpentine. 

Net  changes  in  the  market  for  spirits  of  turpentine  have 
been  In  buyer’s  favor,  and  while  47c.  per  gallon  was 
asked  at  New  York  a month  ago,  sellers  are  now  doing 
business  at  46c.  Primary  points  are  responsible  for  the 


change  in  consuming  centers,  and  reports  from  some  of 
the  largest  markets  show  that  demand  Is  quiet  and  is  re- 
stricted to  nearby  shipments.  With  the  coming  of  the 
fall  season,  a better  consuming  demand  is  expected  to 
arise  and  current  prices  are  said  to  be  low  in  comparison 
with  those  which  are  expected  to  rule  later  on.  Most 
consumers  have  not  been  buying  heavily  for  some  time, 
and  on  this  account  it  is  thought  that  stocks  in  consum- 
es’ hands  are  small  and  that, a good  demand  is  inevitable 
in  the  near  future. 

Shellac. 

A strong  situation  has  existed  throughout  the  month 
in  the  market  for  shellac.  Prices  have  gone  to  new  levels, 
and  in  addition  to  strength  at  primary  points,  there  was 
a scarcity  of  some  grades  in  domestic  markets,  so  that 
demand  was  all  the  more  active.  The  London  market 
has  just  shown  a marked  increase,  which  prevented  an 
easing  off  of  prices  in  domestic  markets,  and  at  present 
values  seem  more  likely  to  advance  than  to  decline.  Re- 
ceipts have  been  fairly  large  recently,  but  have  found 
a ready  market  and  offerings  are  not  large  on  spot,  and 
there  are  still  complications  which  affect  shipments. 
Sellers  in  the  local  market  quote  T.  N.  at  32@33c.  per 
pound;  fine  orange  at  34@35c.  per  pound;  second  orange 
at  32@34c.  per  pound;  commercial  bleached  at  32@33c. 
per  pound;  bone  dry  at  3S@40c.  per  pound. 


Lucas  Velvo-Tone  Finish  is  a new  product  now  being 
exploited  by  John  Lucas  & Co.,  Inc.  It  is  one  for  which 
there  has  long  been  a need — a finish  that,  with  one 
operation,  would  stain,  varnish  and  give  a hand-rubbed 
effect,  which  heretofore  has  only  been  obtained  by  three 
operations.  It  is  adaptable  for  all  kinds  of  woodwork  and 
is  especially  advantageous  to  painters,  because  it  will 
effect  at  least  a 33  1-3  per  cent,  saving  in  cost  to  them  over 
the  previous  method  of  producing  hand-rubbed  effects. 
A special  campaign  of  magazine  and  newspaper  advertis- 
ing has  been  entered  into  for  the  launching  of  the  prod- 
uct and  it  is  believed  that  the  popularizing  of  a product 
of  this  nature  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  things  that  has 
ever  been  put  over  in  the  paint  and  varnish  industry. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 


‘BIG  FOUR”  PAINT  OUTING. 

FROM  7 in  the  morning  until  late  in  the  evening 
eighty-five  members  o£  the  paint  clubs  of  Detroit, 
Buffalo,  Toledo  and  Cleveland  dined  and  rode  and 
golfed  and  lunched  and  baseballed  and  told  stories — and 
all  the  rest  of  it — as  the  guests  of  the  paint,  oil  and  var- 
nish men  of  Cleveland  on  Thursday,  July  27.  It  was  the 
“Big  Four  Outing,”  and  a “truly  perfect  day.” 

The  sport  began  at  7 in  the  morning,  when  a dele- 
gation of  Sixth  City  members  headed  by  Dave  Hawley, 
chairman  of  transportation,  and  H.  W.  Galley,  secretary 
of  the  Cleveland  Club,  greeted  Buffalo  and  Detroit  repre- 
sentatives at  the  C.  & B.  dock.  A few  minutes  later  all 
were  enjoying  a breakfast  such  as  has  made  the  Cleveland 
Athletic  Club  famous. 

Shortly  after  9.30  the  last  joy  car  (and  there  were  some 
cars)  left  downtown  for  the  Clifton  Club,  located  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Erie.  One  hour  spent  in  the  cool,  refresh- 
ing lake  atmosphere,  coupled  with  light  refreshments, 
made  every  one  present  forget  the  cares  of  business. 
Eleven-thirty  found  the  gathering  on  the  spacious  ver- 


Interior  and  Exterior  Varnishes,  TROKAL  Liquid 
Floor  Finish,  Liquid  and  Paste  Wood  Fillers, 
Enamels,  Oil  Stains,  Shingle  Stains 
There’s  beauty,  and  durability,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  Contractor,  the  Architect  and 
the  Owner  in  every  brushful. 

Literature,  Samples,  Prices  on  Request 

EUGENE  E.  NICE,  Manufacturer 

268-274  So.  2nd  Street  201-207  Spruce  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

State,  High  and  Howell  Streets,  at  P.R.R.  - - CAMDEN,  N.J. 


KLING  KO-NA  SIZE 

WORKS  WHERE  ALL  OTHERS  FAIL 


AS  A PAPERHANGER’S  SIZE 

Wall  Paper,  Burlap,  etc.,  may  be  hung 
on  a painted  or  varnished  wall  after 
sizing  with  Kling  Ko-Na.  No  pearl 
ash  necessary. 

AS  A PAINTER’S  SIZE 

Excellent  flat  paint  work  on  plastered 
walls  is  obtained  by  one  coat  of  Kling 
Ko-Na  and  one  coat  of  paint. 

Send  today  for  price  and  information 
on  24-lb.  trial  case. 


H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO. 

FAB-RIK-O-NA  MILLS 

222  Arch  Street  - Bloomfield,  N.J. 
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By  your  works  you  are 
known.  The  painter’s 
work  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous thing  in  your 
town.  Anyone  can 
walk  about  and  pick 
out  all  the  good  jobs  of 
painting.  Ask  your- 
self how  many  of  these 
jobs  are  yours.  Out- 
side jobs  upon  which 

zinc 

has  been  used  are  easily 
picked  out  because 
they  look  better  and 
last  longer. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

Room  511,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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Safety  First 

Tests  made  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  have  proved  the  non- 
volatility and  Freedom  from  Fire  Danger 

EXOLIUM 

PAINT,  VARNISH  and 
SHELLAC  REMOVER 

It  is  easy  to  use.  No  scraping  needed. 

Cleans  carvings  as  easilv  as  flat  surfaces. 

Cleans  out  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

Old  Coats  Together  with  Filler 
Wash  off  with  Plain  Water 

One  spoonful  of  EXOLIUM  in  a 
pail  of  water  washes  old  paint  to  look 
like  new. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  sample. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
address  and  we  will. 

EXOLD  MFG.  CO. 

237a  Greenwich  St.  NEW  YORK 

MACNICHOL’S 
CONCRETE  PAINT 

for  Concrete,  Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces, 
Exterior  and  Interior,  especially  Cement 
Floors. 

ffKant=Korod ” Rust-Inhibitive  Paint 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron 
and  steel  and  metals  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish 

of  free  and  easy-working  properties,  excellent  body 
and  soft  effect.  These  are  but  few  of  the  specialties 
offered  along  with  a general  line  of  Building  Paints, 
Colors  in  Oil  and  in  Japan,  Varnishes,  etc.,  by  the 

PYRAMID  PAINT  CO. 

131  North  22d  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  our  latest  booklots  on  information  and  suggestions,  also  for 
sample  cards  and  quotations. 


auda  of  the  Shaker  Heights  Country  Club.  It  is  said  that 
Li.  M.  DuCommun  challenged  W.  D.  Foss  to  a game  of 
clock  golf  for  a purse  of  two  bits  and  the  championship 
of  the  Big  Four.  E.  T.  Holmes  was  referee  and  declared 
it  a draw,  keeping  the  purse  for  explaining  the  fine  points 
of  the  game  to  both  contestants. 

Lunch  was  served  at  the  Mayfield  Country  Club,  and 
Guy  S.  Gardner,  general  chairman  of  the  Entertainment 
Committee,  certainly  did  prepare  for  a hungry  mob.  No 
accidents  marred  the  trip  from  the  Shaker  Club. 

A fast  run  was  made  to  Jim  Dunn’s  sand  lot  to  witness 
the  ball  game  between  the  Red  Sox  and  the  Indians. 

Dinner  was  served  at  the  Country  Club,  and  during  its 
progress  the  gathering  heard  from  H.  S.  Chatfield,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Club;  Chas.  J.  Caspar,  treasurer  of 
the  National  Paint  and  Varnish  Association;  H.  H.  Steele, 
president  of  the  Buffalo  Club;  Wm.  E.  Love,  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Club,  and  others. 

Frank  P.  Cheesman,  president  of  the  National  Paint, 
Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  wired  his  regrets  on  not  be- 
ing able  to  attend  and  expressed  his  hope  that  the  outing 
would  be  a success  and  an  incentive  to  other  clubs  to 
get  together. 

Prior  to  the  closing  of  the  program  the  Detroit  Club, 
through  Wm.  E,  Love,  president,  extended  a hearty  invi- 
tation to  the  “Big  Four’’  to  come  to  Detroit  next  year. 

Among  those  present  representing  out-of-town  clubs 
were  F.  E.  Pile,  president,  and  W.  F.  Stallings,  secretary, 
of  the  Toledo  Club;  J.  C.  Weinberg,  Chicago  Club,  and 
Chas.  J.  Caspar,  Pittsburgh  Club. 


H.  S.-  Chatfield,  the  popular  president  of  the  New  York 
Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club,  was  urged  by  a committee 
of  thirty  of  the  leading  Democrats  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  to 
accept  the  nomination  for  Mayor  of  that  city,  but  Be 
decided  that  business  must  come  before  political  prefer- 
ment and  declined  to  run. 


Albert  F.  Mattison,  w'ho  for  twelve  years  was  connected 
with  the  Forest  City  Paint  and  Varnish  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  has  resigned  from  that  concern  and  connected 
himself  with  the  McDougall  Paint  Company,  Inc.,  and 
the  McDougall  Varnish  Company,  Inc.,  of  Buffalo,  as  spe- 
cial representative  to  the  marine,  manufacturing  and 
dealers’  trade. 


From  the  John  L.  Whiting-J.  J.  Adams  Company  of  Bos- 
ton, we  have  received  a copy  of  the  “Brush  Users’  Alma- 
nac’’ for  1917,  containing  a great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion for  those  who  handle  brushes,  as  well  as  everything 
one  would  expect  to  find  in  an  almanac.  Pages  printed 
in  colors  illustrate  the  various  lines  of  Whiting-Adams 
brushes.  Another  booklet  from  the  same  concern,  entitled 
“Advice  and  Comment  on  Many  Problems,”  contains  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  brushes,  as  well  as  many 
anecdotes  and  fables  of  a humorous  character,  each  of 
which  has  an  added  “moral”  that  points  to  the  use  of 
Whiting-Adams  brushes. 


NEW  JERSEY  TRAVELERS’  OUTING. 

ON  Wednesday,  September  20,  the  Travelers’  Associa- 
tion Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey  will 
hold  their  first  annual  outing  at  Karatsonyi’s 
Hotel,  Glenwood,  L.  I.,  and  a red  letter  day  may  be  ex- 
pected. The  National  Lead  Company  has  kindly  placed 
their  lighter  Atlantic  at  the  disposal  of  the  association 
for  this  occasion.  The  boat  will  leave  the  foot  of  East 
Twenty-third  street  at  10.15  a.  m.  sharp.  Breakfast  will 
be  served  immediately  upon  arrival  at  Glenwood,  after 
which  there  will  be  a baseball  game  between  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Salesmen  and  the  Jersey  Jobbers.  Then  will  come 
several  athletic  events  for  valuable  prizes,  and  about  5 
p.  m.  a shore  dinner  de  luxe  will  be  served.  It  is  a good 
fellowship  affair,  and  the  committee  is  desirous  of  mak- 
ing this  outing  one  grand  success.  Tickets  are  four  dol- 
lars each,  and  members  who  will  have  the  privilege  of 
inviting  friends  in  the  trade  are  urged  by  the  committee 
to  refrain  from  any  bashfulness  in  regard  to  purchasing 
a large  number  of  tickets.  The  committee  In  charge  con- 
sists of  James  C.  Kelly,  chairman;  J.  J.  Keating  and  H.  D. 
Bowker,  treasurer,  9 Morristown  road,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Have  you  used  all  the  means  which  modern  competition 
makes  necessary  to  impress  the  purchaser  and  «onvince 
him  that  yours  is  the  store  where  he  is  most  likely  to 
find  the  goods,  prices  and  treatment  he  deserves? 
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UNIVERNISH 

FLEXIBLE  AS  SILK 


tT  is  hot-water  proof,  cold-water  proof,  salt-water  proof, 
alcohol  proof,  alkali  proof  and  acid  proof. 

It  may  be  used  anywhere,  on  everything  that  requires 
varnishing. 

But  it  is  especially  adapted  to  the  miscellaneous  varnish 
demands  of  the  general  public  and  Housepainters. 

You  can  buy  it  in  small  or  large  cans. 

Ask  for  our  booklet. 


MURPHY  VARNISH  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN  MURPHY,  Jr.,  President 

NEWARK,  N.J.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Buy  Your  Paints  and  Supplies  at 
Reasonable  Prices 

Our  new  132-page  catalogue,  No.  26,  shows  everything 
used  in  a paint  shop,  and  gives  the  reasonable  prices — we  can 
quote  you  on  all  your  needs  in  this  line. 

If  you  buy  paints,  oils,  varnishes  or  any  other  supplies 
for  painting  you  should  obtain  a copy  of  this  catalogue. 

We  give  same  prompt  attention  to  small  as  well  as  large 
orders  and  when  you  buy  from  us  you  can  be  assured  the 
article  is  the  best  quality  at  the  lowest 
possible  price. 

THIS  BOOK  IS  SENT  FREE 
to  you  on  request.  Write  today  and 
you  will  receive  a copy  by  return  mail.  Mention  The 
Painters  Magazine. 

GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

” The  Paint  People ” 

62  West  Lake  Street  - CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

”£>he  Paint  People” 

62  W.  Lake  Street  CHICAGO 

Gentlemen — Please  send  me  the  following  : 

( ) Catalogue  No.  26,  Painters’  Supplies. 

( ) Special  Sign  Painters’  Supply  Sheet. 

( ) Special  Air  Brush  Price  List. 

Put  cross  thus.  X,  in  square  opposite 
whichever  list  yeu  want,  and  sign  below. 

Name 

Street  Address 

City  and  State ; 

Painters  Magazine 
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USE  FOX’S 

CALCIMINES 

AND 

Water  Paints 

DRY  SIZES  and  DRY  PASTE 

These  are  the  products  of  thirty  years’  experi- 
ence in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such 
materials. 

Thirty  years  of  constant  effort,  honest  dealing 
and  gradual  suceess. 

We  offer  the  best  materials  in  our  line  on  the 
market  and  guarantee  our  products  will  over- 
come more  difficulties,  prove  more  reliable 
and  cost  less  per  job  than  any  others. 

In  dealing  with  us  you  are  dealing  with  one  of 
the  most  experienced  and  responsible  con- 
cerns in  the  trade. 

We  Urge  Your  Trade. 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  and  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
MASTER  PAINTERS’  ASSOCIATION. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


COST  ACCOUNTING  IS  BOOKKEEPING  PLUS  TIME- 
KEEPING 

Send  for  samples  of  Time  Sheets,  Job  Tickets,  Material 
and  Tool  Slips,  Order  Books,  Contract  and  Proposal 
Blanks,  Duplicate  Bill  and  Charge  Sheets,  and  free  copy 
of  “Bookkeeping  Hints  for  Mechanics.’’  HADDON  SPE- 
CIALTY CO.,  Box  449,  Haddon  Heights,  N.  J. 


SALESMEN  WANTED 

Jobbing  house  importing  superior  quality  White  Enamel 
wants  few  successful  paint  or  varnish  salesmen  to  sell 
on  commission  basis.  Address  “X,’’  care  Painters  Maga- 
zine. 


for  Painters 

Decorators 

Paint  Manufacturers 
Write  for  Catalog 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE,  100  William  St.,  NEW  YORK 


HANDY-PASTE 

The  only  really  “up  to  date”  dry  paste 

Contains  absolutely  no  chemicals,  so  cannot  spot 
or  stain.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  paper  to  slide 
easily.  The  most  economical  paste  to  use. 

Write  for  large  sample 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

141  Milk  Street  (Estab.  1895)  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Wactern  gliipmeut*  made  direct  fr«m  Western  factory. 


INDIANAPOLIS  WANTS  THE  CONVEN- 
TION. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir — In  the  Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip  of  the 
July  issue  you  said: — “In  the  selection  of  a convention 
city  it  may  be  considered  desirable  to  pick  out  one  that 
has  never  before  been  selected,”  and  you  gave  some  very 
good  reasons  why  the  Association  should  do  so. 

At  Nashville  I tried  to  convince  the  members  that  In- 
dianapolis would  be  a good  place  to  come  to,  but  the 
boys  couldn’t  see  it  and  voted  largely  against  it,  too 
largely  to  suit  my  exalted  opinion,  I thought  of  what  ex- 
President  Harrison  called  a “No  mean  city” — Indianapo- 
lis. Now  I am  going  to  place  her  in  nomination  for  19i7. 
If  the  boys  only  knew  what  kind  of  a town  this  “no  mea.i 
city”  is,  they  would  still  be  in  sack  cloth  and  ashes  be- 
cause they  didn’t  come  the  first  time  I asked  them. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  Indiana — you’ve  heard  of 
that  place,  haven’t  you?  Well,  Indianapolis  is  in  the 
center  of  Indiana  and  only  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
center  of  population  of  the  United  States.  This  will  in- 
terest those  who  come  in  Fords,  as  it  won't  take  long  to 
run  down  and  visit  that  wonderful  spot.  It  cost  your 
Uncle  Sam  some  considerable  coin  of  the  realm  to  locate 
it.  If  you  go,  you  wouldn’t  know  the  place  but  for  the 
marker  your  Uncle  Sam  put  there. 

Then,  again,  maybe  Carl  Fisher  might  pull  off  one  of  his 
500-mile  stunts  at  the  Speedway  for  your  benefit. 

We  will  show  you  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Monument, 
the  finest  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  world,  and 
its  fountain,  the  largest  artificial  one  in  the  world.’  We 
didn’t  have  the  artist  to  design  and  the  workmen  to  ex- 
ecute this  monument  of  bronze  and  Indiana  stone,  so 
we  imported  some  of  the  Kaiser's  subjects  to  do  it.  We 
couldn’t  get  them  at  the  present  time,  as  they  are  all 
pretty  busy  erecting  soldiers’  monuments  of  their  own. 
They  might  build  us  a sailors’  monument  or  two,  as 
they  are  not  so  busy  in  that  line  now. 

If  you  bring  a big  crowd,  don’t  worry  about  the  hotel, 
as  we  have  five  fine  large  ones  within  five  minutes’  walk 
of  either  or  all  of  them.  You  won’t  have  to  sleep  in  one 
of  the  many  fine  parks  we  have  here 

But  I must  not  fail  to  tell  you  of  the  character  of  one 
class  of  citizens  we  have  here.  Indianapolis  has  more 
candidates  for  office  than  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States.  There  isn’t  an  office  within  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple, from  President  down  to  constable,  for  which  we 
haven’t  from  one  to  a dozen  receptive  candidates.  We 
have  Frank  Hanly  for  President  on  the  Prohibition 
ticket,  Charley  Fairbanks  and  Tom  Marshal]  for  vice  (we 
will  be  sure  of  the  vice  unless  the  Prohibition  or  Bull 
Moose  gets  elected),  we  have  three  for  United  States 
Senator,  John  Kern  and  Tom  Taggart  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  Harry  New  on  the  Republican.  We  elect  two 
this  year.  We  have  a candidate  for  Congress  on  each 
ticket,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

There  lives  here  also  an  ex-President.  Modesty  forbids 
mention  of  his  name.  He  is  not  in  politics,  however.  If 
there  is  any  who  doesn't  know  him.  come  over  and  meet 
him.  I personally  assure  you  all  that  he  will  give  you 
a hearty  Hoosier  welcome,  even-  if  not  a native  one. 

But  come  over.  There  will  be  a reception  committee 
awaiting  you  at  the  Union  Station,  and  during  the  con- 
vention we  can  walk  down  “Lockerbie  Street.”  If  we 
can  spare  the  time  we  will  visit  “The  Little  Town  of 
Tail  Holt’’  (a  fact,  not  a fancy.)  We  can  go  down  to 
"Grigsby’s  Station,”  go  to  “Aunt  Mary’s.”  "Down  on  the 
Farm,”  and  on  the  way  back  to  Greenfield  we  can  go  to 
the  “Ole  Swimmin’  Hole.”  It  may  not  be  "Knee  Deep 
in  June,”  but  in  September  it  will  be  pretty  close  to  the 
time  "When  the  Frost  is  on  the  Pumpkin  and  the  Fod- 
der's in  the  Shock,”  where  "The  Raggedy  Man  Tells 
Such  Rhymes.” 

Come  over  and  at  least  we  will  try  to  give  you  each 
one  of  “Riley’s  Roses.”  J.  A.  Gohen. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


The  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  has  au- 
thorized the  Osgood-Bradley  Car  Company  to  proceed  with 
the  construction  of  sixty  passenger  coaches,  and,  as  a 
result.  Master  Painter  James  A.  Allen  must  arrange  for 
important  inspection  duties  for  his  department. 

(Continued  on  page  30.) 
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YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  RIPOLIN 


WHENEVER  you  have  a job  that  is  whiter  and  better  in  every 
that  requires  special  care — way  than  is  possible  to  obtain 
use  Ripolin.  otherwise. 

You  will  find  Ripolin  absolutely  The  job,  big  or  small,  will  cost 
opaque,  that  it  spreads  easily,  you  less  to  do  with  Ripolin  be- 
shows  no  laps,  streaks  or  brush  cause  of  its  great  spreading  and 
marks  and  will  give  you  a surface  labor-saving  qualities. 


Distributors  for  North  America 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TO  DEPT.  P FOR  OUR  BOOK  OF  PAINT  FACTS 


HER  AND  WEARS  LONGER 


t 


You  Get  the  Most  for  Your  Money 

when  you  buy 

PHENOID 

because 

There  is  Real  Efficiency  and  Reliability  in  the  Yellow  Can 

Made  by 

CHALMERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Varnish  Remover  Specialists  NEWARK,  N.  J, 
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Several  Reasons  for  Buying 

WHITING-ADAMS 
Vulcan  Rubber  Cemented  Brushes 

1st.  The  bristles  and  hair  are  highest  grade,  prepared 
for  use  by  the  WHITING-ADAMS  method,  w hich  re- 
tains toughness,  elasticity  and  a velvet  softness  of  ends. 
This  makes  the  part  of  a brush  that  is  used,  perfect  in 
quality  and  long  •wearing. 

2nd.  Every  bristle  and  hair  isheld  by  pure,  best  quali- 
ty Rubber;  no  fake,  coal  tar,  chemical  imitation  of 
rubber  is  used  in  our  factory.  “Rubber”  means  pure 
rubber  in  all  WHITING-ADAMS  Vulcan  Rub- 
ber Cemented  Brushes.  The  butts  of  bristles  or  hair 
are  completely  saturated  and  surrounded  with  strictly 
pure  rubber  in  semi-liquid  state,  and  then  vulcanized 
hard  as  granite. 

3rd.  WHITING-ADAMS  Brushes  cost  little  and  wear 
long.  Our  large  volume  of  business  reduces  cost  of 
manufacture  to  lowest  point, and  selling  prices  are  made 
near  to  cost. 

4th.  Manufacturing  Brushes  as  we  have  for  over  106 
years,  means  that  we  know  brushes,  and  users  of  our 
brushes  receive  the  full  benefit  of  our  brush  knowledge. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING -J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 

Whiting-Adams  Brushes  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue 

Ribbon,  the  Highest  Award  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915. 


Ordinary  concrete,  uncoated, 
showing  its  porous  character. 


Concrete  weatherproofed 
with  Bay  State  Coating. 


Building  for  Beauty 

To  fully  realize  the  possibilities  of  concrete 
and  stucco,  you  should  know  the  ideal  effects 
which  are  get -able  with 

Bay  State  Br6lLZd  Coating 

This  Coating  overcomes  the  dull  blue-gray  of  concrete. 
It  gives  a permanent  finish  in  white  or  tint.  It  doesn’t 
sacrifice  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 

Also— Bay  State  Coating  makes  an  absolutely  weather- 
proof wall.  Rain  can’t  seep  through  the  pores. 

Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  tested 
this,  the  original  Bay  State  Coating.  We'll  be  glad  to  pass 
along  what  they  say  of  it.  Write  for  booklet  30. 

Or,  test  it  yourself — we  will  send  you  a sample 
can  of  the  original  Bay  State  Coating  free  for  the 
asking.  Say  what  tint  you  prefer. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  & CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 
Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office:  Architects’  Building 


BAY  STATE 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

WITH  but  very  few  exceptions,  the  month  of  August 
proved  a very  satisfactory  one  to  master  painters 
of  Toronto.  There  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  work 
for  all.  Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
number  of  public  school  tenders  have  been  kept  hustling 
to  finish  their  contracts  in  time  for  the  reopenings  which 
take  place  on  September  6. 

A goodly  number  of  permits  have  been  issued  from  the 
City  Hall  for  new  work  which  will  be  gladly  welcomed 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  decorating  end  of  the 
business  has  kept  all  the  available  paperhangers  busy, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  fall  trade  is  most  promising. 
The  rapid  prosecution  of  the  work  is  still  badly  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  skilled  mechanics.  Business  on  .the 
whole  may  be  said  to  be  much  improved.  This  applies 
to  other  than  the  painting  and  paperhanging  branches. 
The  present  prospect  of  an  abundant  harvest  has  had  a 
salutary  effect  upon  all  lines  of  business.  It  is  really 
surprising  that  the  volume  of  trade  keeps  up  so  well,  in 
view  of  the  exceedingly  strenuous  conditions  which 
Canada  is  experiencing  owing  to  the  great  crisis  in  Eu- 
rope. 

The  material  market  has  experienced  many  fluctuations 
during  the  month.  The  decreases  of  today  are  promptly 
met  by  the  increases  of  tomorrow.  There  seems  to  be  no 
resting  place  for  prices.  Oils  have  been  up  and  down 
with  almost  every  turn  of  the  thermometer.  White  lead 
has  eased  off  a trifle,  but'  prices  are  still  regarded  as 
exorbitantly  high.  White  lead  ground  in  oil  is  now 
quoted  at  $13.45  per  100  pounds  in  ton  lots  and  $13.75 
per  100  pounds  in  lesser  quantity.  Boiled  linseed  oil  is 
quoted  at  93  cents  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots  and 
raw  oil  is  90  cents  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrels.  Tur- 
pentine has  risen  in  price  and  is  now  quoted  at  69  cents 
per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Brushes,  especially 
rubber-set  lines,  have  advanced  several  points.  All  other 
materials  continue  strong,  with  a rising  tone  to  the 
market  generally. 

The  question  of  securing  adequate  prices  for  painting 
is  still  a great  problem  with  the  master  painter,  with 
such  a strong  material  market  to  contend  against.  Al- 
though the  cost  of  material  has  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  yet  many  contracts  are  being  entered  into  at 
and  below  even  former  prices.  How  some  tenderers  ar- 
rive at  their  figures  is  the  enigma  which  is  difficult  of 
solution.  The  Toronto  Association  has  issued  a book  of 
measurements  and  prices,  which  forms  a safe  basis  on 
which  to  work,  but  many  figures  ridiculously  below  this 
schedule  are  being  met  with  every  day.  The  folly  of 
working  at  cost  and  in  some  cases  even  on  a losing 
basis  bas  frequently  been  pointed  out,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  abate  the  altogether  too  prevalent  trouble. 

Since  their  return  from  the  northern  fishing  grounds, 
the  Wood-Paris-Taylor  party  have  been  as  mum  as 
oysters,  and  nothing  of  a startling  nature  has  been  re- 
ported. We  presume  that  fear  of  arrest  by  the  govern- 
ment game  warden  is  the  only  explanation  of  the  Sphinx- 
like  silence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Crysler,  who  have  been  motor 
touring  through  the  Highlands  of  Northern  Ontario,  made 
a call  at  “Jim”  Thomson’s  summer  bungalow  at  Sparrow 
Lake  and  spent  a pleasant  sojourn  with  his  old  pal  of  the 
brush. 

It  was  a great  pleasure  to  welcome  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Linington  at  the  recent  outing  of  the  Toronto  Association 
at  Weeke’s  Sylvan  Vale. 

The  brilliant  plays  at  the  great  struggle  between  the 
Painters  and  Supply  Men  were  so  numerous  and  well 
scattered  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  particularize,  but 
that  catch  of  Coxy’s  was  some  catch  because  it  was  the 
pivotal  point  on  which  victory  depended.  Hats  off  to 
Fred. 

Freddy  Sharpe  is  still  wondering  how  Umpire  "Bunny” 
Landon  "could  prop  himself  up  with  a bat  and  go  to  sleep 
with  Hughes  kicking  up  such  a lmb-bub  around  him.  Per- 
haps Bunny  thought  he  could  win  better  with  his  eyes 
shut.  He  got  a sad  awakening,  however,  when  the  win- 
ning run  went  in.  It's  all  right,  Charlie,  your  team  will 
win  renown  yet. 

There  will  be  “wigs  on  the  green”  when  that  final 
game  between  the  Painters  and  Supplies  comes  off  on 

(Continued  on  page  34.) 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
ttiat  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot's  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conservo  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Saints,  Montecito,  Cal. 

A.  B.  Benton , Architect . Los  Angeles 


UNION  FIL1 

[A  Y Y ONLY  PERFECT 

yf  1 IBIS  SUBSTITUTE 

MNSF.F.D  OIL 

Looks  Like  Linseed,  Used  Like  Linseed, 

It  Costs  Much  Less 

Send  today  for  samples  and  prices. 

Union  Film  Oil  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Time  and  Made  a Good  Record 

Works  Like  Linseed,  Wears  Like  Linseed 

UNION  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Whitehall  Bldg.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
4345  Southwestern  Blvd.,  Chicago 

“Reach”  Painters  Drop  Cloths 


PAINT 

WATER 


PROOFED 


DOUBLE 

DURABLE 


STITCHED 


More  “REACH”  Cloths  used  than  all  other  brands  combined — WHY?  Because — they  are  far  better  and  cheaper  than  you  yourself  can  make. 
Order  some  now — keep  a supply  on  hand.  You  NEED  Drop  Cloths. 


SIZES  AND  PRICES 


9 x 9 11. 

$1.*'0 

12  x 12  ft. 

$1.75 

15  x 15  ft. 

- 

$2.75 

J 8 x • 8 ft. 

. 

$4.00 

9xH  ft. 

1.3  . 

12  x t 5 ft. 

2.25 

15x18  ft. 

- 

3.3  1 

18x2*  ft . 

- 

4.65 

9 X 1 5 ft. 

1.70 

12x18  ft. 

2.70 

15x21  ft. 

- 

i*  .90 

1 8 x 24  ft. 

- 

5.25 

9 x 1 8 ft. 

2.00 

12x21  ft. 

3.15 

15  x 24  ft. 

- 

4.50 

1 8 x 30  ft. 

- 

6.50 

9 x 21  ft. 

2.35 

12  x 24  ft. 

3.6'* 

15  x 30  ft. 

» 

5.40 

Size 

9 x 24  ft. 

2.70 

12  x 30  ft. 

4.50 

Size . . 

Size 

Send  the  amount  with  your  order  and  REACH  will  prepay  express  charges  direct  to  your  door— east  of  the  Mississippi. 
CHEESE  CLOTH  mill  remnants  for  straining  paint  sold  by  the  pound,  put  up  in  bales  of  fifty  pounds.  Write  for  samples. 


A.  L.  REACH  TEXTILE  COMPANY, 


138  Pearl  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Something  New  Under  the  Sun 

BASIC  WHITE 


READY  FOR 
USE 


The  Whitest,  Densest,  Smoothest,  Most  Opaque  White  you  ever  saw. 

W rite  us  for  sample. 


Rinald  Bros. 


Station  S. 


Philadelphia 
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Yl/’E  are  in  a position  to  supply  you 
with  Aniline  Wood  Stains  of  the 
same  strength  and  quality  as  before  the 
war,  INCLUDING  REDS. 

We  can  furnish  you  with  stains  of  every 
description,  both  dry  and  liquid,  and 
will  be  pleased  to  demonstrate  their 
superior  qualities,  and  quote  prices  that 
will  save  you  money. 

Anticipate  your  requirements  and  write 
us  for  prices.  We  will  give  you  the 
full  benefit  of  our  purchase. 

ANILINE  WATER  STAINS 
512  Old  Mahogany 
514  Fast  Red  Mahogany 
516  Fast  Brown 
4930  Adam  Brown 
348  Sulphon  Brown 
1 75  Fumed  Oak 
307  Fumed  Oak 
1 388  Golden  Oak 
5060  Antique  Mahogany 

PERMANENT  AND  PENE1  RATING  OIL 
STAINS 

4336  Mah.  Oil  Stain,  Red  Shade 
A1230  Mah.  Oil  Stain,  Brown  Shade 
Adam  Oil  Stain 

3058  Weathered  Oak,  Black  Shade 

2992  Wea  hered  Oak,  Brown  Shade 

4075  Early  English 

4604  Jacobean 

5057  Am.  Walnut 

3590  Fumed  Oak  Oil  Stain 

Full  line  of  AD-EL-ITE  Varnishes, 
Enamels,  Fillers,  Paints  and  all  Wood 
Finishing  Specialties. 

Complete  and  new 
catalogue  on  request 

ADAMS  & 
ELTING  CO. 

716-726  Washington  Boulevard,  Chicago 


September  13.  An  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the  “Sen- 
ator” on  the  job.  The  painters  always  win  when  the 
Senator  umpires. 

“He  never  touched  him,’’  shouted  Vernon,  as  he  ran 
in  from  deep  centre  field.  This  was  too  much  for  even 
Bill  Paris,  who  enjoyed  the  joke  immensely. 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION. 

CHAFING  under  their  recent  overwhelming  defeat  at 
baseball  by  the  representatives  of  the  supply 
houses  and  chagrined  by  the  sarcastic  jibes  of 
their  fellow  members,  the  team  representing  the  Master 
Painters’  Association  challenged  their  victors  to  a return 
match. 

Secretary  Hughes  sent  the  following  notice  to  every 
member  of  the  Association:—  . 

August  28,  1916. 

Dear  Sir  and  Bro.: — I am  instructed  by  President  Rob- 
inson to  notify  you  and  also  command  you  to  present  your- 
self in  the  body  and  spirit,  unhandicapped,  and  in  good 
physical  condition,  to  withstand  a strenuous  event  at  Mr. 
tVeekes’  Giove,  entered  by  Lytton  Boulevard,  on  Wednes- 
day, August  30,  at  2.30  p.  m.  sharp,  with  your  batting 
clothes  on,  and  be  prepared  to  either  enter  the  game  or 
root  for  the  team;  which  is  pitted  to  play  the  return  match 
of  baseball  with  the  Supply  team,  who  think  themselves  in- 
vincible. 

‘‘Their  colors  must  be  lowered.  Herein  fail  not.' 

Fraternally  yours, 

Stewart  N.  Hughes. 

P.  S. — Refreshments  will  be  supplied  from  a tin  pail  and 
dipper  with  ham  sandwiches. 

Ambulance  and  stretcher  bearers  will  be  in  attendance. 

Early  on  the  afternoon  of  the  great  battle  the  lord  of 
the  manor  was  observed  doing  a little  “tent  pegging” 
with  a pick  axe,  in  order  to  remove  every  possible  ob- 
stacle to  the  anticipated  triumphant  march  of  the  con- 
fident painters.  The  painters’  team  was  in  the  pink  of 
condition,  having  pua  in  some  very  strenuous  practice, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  supply  team  had  been  too 
busy  taking  orders  to  devote  more  than  three  hours  a day 
towards  getting  into  condition  for  the  onslaught. 

The  teams  lined  up  as  follows:  — 

Painters — Wood,  p. ; Hughes,  ss. ; Paris,  c.;  Robinson, 
lb.;  Vernon,  cf. ; Alexander,  3b.;  Cheshire,  rf  Taylor, 
2b.;  Fell,  If. 

Supply — Hawkins,  p. ; Malone,  lb.;  Sharpe,  e.;  Uren, 
2b.;  Booth,  ss.;  Aldridge,  3b.;  Taylor,  If.;  O’Neill,  rf.; 
Cox,  cf. 

Umpires — C.  Landon  at  plate  and  J.  Fullerton  on  bases. 
Official  Scorer — H.  G.  Hawkins  of  The  Painters  Mag- 
azine. 

Hughes  immediately  began  the  kicking  and  objected  to 
the  importation  of  professional  players  from  Montreal 
by  the  Supplies.  Freddie  Sharpe,  however,  soon  poured 
oil  upon  the  turbulent  waters  by  stating  that  Hawkins 
was  their  Eastern  representative. 

The  Painters  won  the  toss  and  elected  to  bat.  Their 
first  inning  netted  them  one  run.  The  Supplies  first 
man  up  was  an  easy  out,  but  Malone  started  a batting 
rally  which  grew  in  intensity  till  nine  tallies  were  re- 
corded. This  looked  disastrous,  but  the  Painters  came 
cipher  was  the  best  the  Supplies  could  do  in  their  half  of 
right  back  with  four,  the  result  of  good  clean  hitting.  A 
the  second.  The  Painters  seemed  to  be  gaining  confi- 
dence and  were  playing  much  steadier.  They  added  one 
more  to  their  tally  in  the  third.  The  Supplies  were  over- 
confident and  took  too  many  chances  on  the  bases,  with 
the  result  that  only  one  run  came  their  way  in  their 
third  attempt.  In  their  fourth  the  Painters  began  with 
their  batting  order  intact  and  added  three  more  earned 
runs  to  their  score.  The  Supplies  were  still  nervous 
and  could  only  add  one  more  in  their  fourth. 

The  Painters  came  back  strong  in  their  fifth  and  hit  the 
ball  to  all  corners  of  the  lot.  They  were  certainly  going 
great  guns  and  succeeded  in  getting  five  men  across  the 
plate  before  they  were  headed  off.  This  put  them  in  the 
lead  by  three  runs  and  pandemonium  broke  loose  in  the 
bleachers.  The  Supplies  seemed  dazzled  by  this  outbuist 
of  speed  on  the  part  of  their  opponents.  Only  two  were 
chalked  up  in  their  favor  in  the  fifth,  leaving  the  Paint- 
ters  leading  by  two  in  even  innings.  The  Painters  were 
now  full  of  pep  and  looked  like  winners,  but  two  more 
was  all  they  netted  in  their  sixth  spasm.  Sinclair  was 
now  getting  furious  and  lectured  everybody  on  the  field, 
the  umpires  included,  for  which  he  was  threatened  witn 

(Continued  on  page  36.) 
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Open  it  up  and  you’re 
ready  to  go  to  work 

If  you  painters  who  have  never  given  ready-mixed  paints  a fair  trial,  would  use 
Lowe  Brothers  “High  Standard”  Liquid  Paint  for  just  one  month — and  com- 
pare cost  of  materials,  time  records  and  job  profits,  you’d  never  go  back  to 

the  old  method  of  mixing  your  own  paints.  You  would  find 
there  is  actually  more  money  for  you  in  painting  with 

Wfy  High  Standard 

LIQUID  PAINT 

It  is  mixed  by  wonderful  machines  which  have  you  and  me, 
with  our  paddles,  entirely  outclassed  for  thoroughness,  and  it  is 
always  the  same.  Time  put  in  mixing  paint  might  better  be  put 
in  at  actual  work.  “High  Standard”  is  so  perfectly  mixed  that  it 
will  surprise  you  with  its  great  covering  capacity  and  hiding 
power.  You  can  work  fast  with  “High  Standard”  and  still  do 
good  work.  A “High  Standard”  job  stays  good  looking  through 
years  of  sunshine  and  rain,  frost  and  wind. 

Write  for  Job  Record  Book — watch  your  paint  costs  and  profits 

THE  LOWE  BROTHERS  CO.,  456  E.  Third  St.,  Dayton,  O. 

Boston  Jersey  City  Chicago  Kansas  City  Minneapolis 

LOWE  BROTHERS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


PENN  PASTE  FLOUR 

THE  IDEAL  COOKED  COLD  WATER  PASTE 


Ideal  because  it  sticks  tightly,  spreads  smoothly,  stays  sweet,  doesn’t  crack,  doesn’t  peel,  doesn’t 
stain  or  discolor;  makes  it  easy  to  slide. the  paper  into  place;  a paste  that  covers  the  maximum 
surface  with  the  minimum  of  outlay  of  money  and  labor;  a paste  free  from  alkali,  caustics  or 
adulterants  of  any  kind. 

No  matter  what  paste  you  are  using  now,  you  are  not  getting  the  results  you  are  entitled  to,  unless 
you  use  Penn  Paste  Flour. 

Prove  it  to  your  own  satisfaction  at  OUR  expense.  Fill  out  the  appended  coupon.  Let  us 
send  you  a 

FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE 

We’ll  let  YOU  be  Judge  and  Jury. 

Unless  you  know  the  facts  about  Penn  Paste  Flour,  you  are  slighting  an  important  feature  of 
your  business.  Investigate.  Be  openminded. 

You  will  save  money  by  using  Penn  Paste  Flour, — much  more  than  you  thought  it  possible 
to  save  without  skimping  your  jobs. 

Fill  out  the  attached  coupon,  before  this  slips  your  busy  mind. 

CHARLES  W.  WILLIAMS  & 

Sole  Distributors  United  States  and  Canada 

212-214  Wooster  St.,  New  York  327  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  a liberal  Free  Trial  Package,  provided 
you  mail  it  before  the  supply  allotted  for  this  purpose  is  exhausted 
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THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE  ANI) 


A NEW  BOOK  FOR  THE  DECORATOR 

Stencils  and  Stenciling 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Artistic  and  Decorative 

By  ARTHUR  LOUIS  DUTHIE 


This  new  book,  written  by  one  of  the  best  English 
decorative  designers,  should  be  in  !he  working 
library  of  e'.ery  one  who  may  be  ca  led  upon  to 
design  ot  use  stenc'lj. 

Fifty-six  plates,  giving  many  original  and  artistic 
ideas. 

Suggestions  for  novel  effects  that  can  be  obtained 
by  means  of  stenciling. 

Instructions  in  the  art  of  designing  and  stencil 
cutting. 

In  short,  an  invaluable  book  for  the  decorator. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price — $1.25. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

lOO  William  Street  New  York 


GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations.  140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 


Price  $3.00  Postpaid 


Trade  supplied  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City 


expulsion  from  the  grounds.  The  “little  talk”  evidently 
did  the  Supplies  good,  for  they  came  right  back  with  a 
battling  cyclone  which  kept  the  scorer  busy,  sending  in 
five  runs  and  again  putting  them  in  the  lead.  The  Paint- 
ters,  nothing  daunted,  came  on  with  a bigger  rush  than 
ever  and  carried  everything  before  them.  The  excitement 
was  intense.  Hughes  had  handbagged  the  umpire  for  a 
“bum”  decision  which  retired  him  on  second  base.  The 
umpires  had  to  change  positions  before  the  riot  was 
quelled,  “Bunny’’  going  to  the  bases  and  Fullterton  to  the 
plate.  This  seventh  outburst  netted  the  Painters  six  good 
ones  and  again  they  were  leading  by  a neat  margin.  The 
Supplies  played  a calm  inning  after  the  storm,  but  only 
succeeded  in  adding  two  runs,  leaving  them  in  the  lurch, 
in  their  eighth  the  Painters  added  two  more  and  thought 
they  now  had  the  game  on  ice.  But  they  counted  without 
their  host,  for  the  Supplies  had  a surprise  up  their  sleeve 
and  came  hack  strong,  adding  five  runs  and  putting  them 
on  equal  terms  at  twenty-four  all.  One  more  inning  to 
go  and  the  score  a tie.  Excitement  runnnig  high,  with 
Mac  Sinclair  leading  a chorus  with  his  ukalalee.  The 
Painters  resented  this  and  wreaked  their  vengeance  by 
adding  four  more  runs  in  their  ninth.  It  looked  now  as 
though  it  was  all  over  but  the  shouting.  The  Painters 
grew  hideous  with  their  howling  from  the  hillside.  The 
air  was  full  of  dust  from  the  war-dance  Joe  Crysler  and 
Billy  Weekes  were  leading.  But  the  Supplies  were  un- 
perturbed and  evened  the  score  up  again  by  adding  four 
to  their  string.  It  was  decided  to  continue  to  a finish, 
even  if  the  hydro-electric  had  to  take  a hand  in  the  game. 
Three  ducks  in  a row  was  all  that  the  Painters  could  do 
in  their  tenth.  The  Supplies  were  no  better,  being  retired 
without  getting  a man  on.  The  fates  seemed  against  the 
Painters,  for  although  they  got  two  men  on  they  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  one  over  the  plate  in  their  eleventh. 
The  Supplies  were  more  fortunate  in  their  half.  The 
first  man  up  was  an  easy  out,  but  the  commandeered  pro- 
fessional from  Montreal  tore  off  a beautiful  smash  which 
made  Smoky  Wood  turn  pale  in  the  gills  and  fall  limp  to 
the  ground.  He  felt  it  coming.  Malone,  the  comic  Irish- 
man, came  up  with  a broad  Hibernian  smile  on  what  was 
visible  of  his  face  after  he  got  his  mouth  open,  and  just 
landed  on  the  ball  sufficiently  hard  to  send  the  winning 
run  over  the  plate  with  only  one  man  down. 

Thus  ended  in  favor  of  the  Supplies  the  finest  strug- 
gle yet  fought  between  these  old-time  rivals. 

The  score  by  innings  was  as  follows:  — 

Painters  1 4 1 3 5 2 6 2 4 0 0 — 28 

Supplies  9 0 1 1 1 5 2 5 4 0 1 — 29 

Fortunately  the  ambulance  corps  was  not  called  into 
requisition,  but  it  came  desperately  near  it  on  several  oc- 
casions when  the  umpires  got  a little  off  color. 

The  “tin  pail”  lunch  that  followed  the  game  was  all 
right,  the  players,  rooters  and  friends,  including  many 
ladies,  heartily  regaling  themselves  with  the  good  things 
provided.  The  “boiler”  of  delicious  green  corn  provided 
by  Billy  Weekes  was  much  in  evidence  and  greatly  en- 
joyed. 

The  Painters  are  not  yet  satisfied  and  still  cherish  the 
idea  that  they  could  “kalsomine”  the  Supplies  if  given 
another  opportunity.  The  victorious  Supplies  willingly 
acceded  to  their  wish,  and  another  herculean  battle  is 
looked  forward  to  in  the  near  future. 


SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  PASTE. 

AT  the  recent  wall  paper  show  the  representative  of 
The  Painters  Magazine  interviewed  D.  C.  Neel, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  of  Penn  Paste 
Flour,  manufactured  by  Charles  W.  Williams  & Co.,  212 
Wooster  street,  New  York  city.  Mr.  Neel  said: 

"Penn  Paste  Flour  is  flour  pure  and  simple.  It  starts 
with  starch-producing  flours  of  different  kinds.  It  is 
made  from  a selection  of  different  starch-producing  grains 
that,  are  best  adapted  to  make  paste,  in  proportions  deter- 
mined by  a long  series  of  experiments.  No  method  of 
making  paste  is  as  good  as  cooking.  Most  dry  pastes  are 
made  of  combinations  of  raw  materials.  In  using  Penn 
Paste  Flour,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cook  the  paste.  It  has 
already  been  cooked — dehydrated  through  a vacuum  proc- 
ess and  milled  back  into  a flour.  This  is  done  without 
the  agency  of  chemicals  or  gum.  It  is  paste  pure  and 
simple.  It  is  made  the  way  all  operators  make  their 
pa9te  when  they  want  to  do  a particular  job.  The  aver- 

( Continued  on  page  3S.) 
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THE  PAINTER’S  FRIEND 


One  gallon  of  Naptha  or  other  Cleaning  Liquid  will  clean 
hundreds  of  brushes  irrespective  of  the  color  of  the  Paint,  if 
the  LILLY  BRUSH  CLEANER  is  used.  A big  economy 
in  the  Paint  Shop.  The  Brush  Cleaner,  $1.25.  Cleaning 
Liquid  for  Soft  Paint,  $1.25  per  gallon.  Solvent  Liquid  for 
Hard  Paint,  $2.25  per  gallon.  Charges  prepaid.  A Lilly 
Brush  Cleaner  free  with  an  order  for  12  gallons  of  Lilly 
Varnish.  Send  for  Catalog. 

I II  I V VADMIQU  m 70  So.  California  Street 
LILLI  V AIVH  iOn  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters’  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by  — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a cut 
price.  In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMPBLACK 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 

but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


356  W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


BROMUND’S 

Pearl  Floor  Wax 

A satisfactory  and  durable  finish  for 
floors  and  hardwood  trim.  Requires 
but  little  labor  to  produce  a beautiful 
polish. 


Write  to  us  for  samples  and  quotations. 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ENAMELS : FLAT  FINISHES 


EGAN  - RONAN  • HAUSMAN -COMPANY,  Inc. 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


HARD  ENAMEL 


HARD  AND  DURABLE 

Can  be  rubbed  and  polished  like  a 
high-grade  rubbing  varnish. 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia 
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WATER  PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie 


LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 

Use  Everywhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 
Price  $3.00  per  gallon 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 

Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - - NEW  YORK 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

In  connection  with  the 

Public  School  System 


Reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Thirty  - second 
Annual  Convention  of  the  International 
Association  of  Master  House  Painters 
and  Decorators  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
February  15,  16,  17  and  18,  1916. 


Single  Copy,  10c.  Three  Copies,  25c. 
75c.  the  Dozen. 

Sent  by  mail,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York 


age  paperhanger  does  not  know  why  the  paste  becomes 
thick  or  when  to  stop  cooking  to  get  the  best  working 
conditions  of  the  material  after  he  has  cooked  it.  He 
buys  flour  indiscriminately  and  in  cooking  it  his  main 
idea  is  to  prevent  it  from  burning,  and  it  is  safe  to  state 
that  uniformity  of  paste  to  the  consumer  can  be  obtained 
only  through  the  materials  used  being  obtained  from  a 
particular  section  of  the  country  and  cooked  in  a large 
volume  under  regulated  times  and  temperatures.  Under 
these  conditions  users  of  the  Penn  Paste  Flour  are  always 
assured  of  the  same  working  conditions,  and  are  also  free 
from  any  liability  of  disaster.  The  materials  used  in  every 
pound  of  this  paste  have  been  selected  with  a view  of 
always  delivering — no  matter  what  time  of  the  year — a 
flour  that  will  have  the  same  qualities  in  any  section  or 
in  any  temperature.  The  paperhanger  can’t  protect  him- 
self because  he  hasn’t  the  facilities.  It  is  consistent  to 
believe  that  one  hundred  men  cooking  one  hundred 
batches  of  paste,  cannot  deliver  to  themselves  a strictly 
reliable  result  a.s  well  as  we  could  take  the  same  volume, 
as  represented  by  those  one  hundred  batches,  by  mixing 
them  all  together,  thereby  establishing  a uniformity  of 
product  and  a very  elaborate  saving  in  the  cost  of  making. 

Penn  Paste  Flour  is  put  up  in  one,  three  and  five  pound 
muslin  bags,  which  can  be  tied  up  when  only  partially 
used.  A liberal  sample  will  be  sent  for  trial  to  any 
reader  of  The  Painters  Magazine  who  uses  the  coupon 
cut  from  the  advertisement  on  page  35  of  our  advertising 
section. 


OBITUARY. 

William  Watson  Lawrence. 

William  Watson  Lawrence,  identified  with  the  man- 
ufacture of  paints  in  this  country  since  the  early  ’80s.  at 
the  time  of  his  death  president  of  the  National  Lead  Com- 
pany, and  director  in  various  large  corporations,  died  in 
New  York  city  August  29. 

Known  to  the  entire  paint  trade  of  the  United  States 
for  nearly  forty  years,  and  through  his  affiliation  with 
the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association,  of  which 
he  was  president  in  the  year  1893,  and  with  which  he  has 
been  identified  continuously  since  its  organization,  Mr. 
Lawrence  had  made  thousands  of  friends. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  his  closest  intimates — a sen- 
timent, however,  borne  out  in  every  detail  by  those  with 
whom  he  has  been  associated  in  business  and  in  a social 
way: — “'Mr.  Lawrence  was  by  birth,  by  education,  and  by 
nature  a gentleman.  Under  no  stress  of  business  was  he 
ever  known  to  depart  from  his  courteous  and  helpful 
attitude.  He  not  only  identified  himself  with  his  busi- 
ness, but  with  the  industry  and  with  every  movement 
for  the  benefit  of  the  industry.  His  attitude  toward  his 
employes  was  no  different  than  that  toward  his  other 
associates,  except  that  by  example  and  by  arousing  en- 
thusiasm in  the  work  to  be  done  he  made  them  friends 
and  energetic  co-workers,  gaining  their  affection  as  well 
as  arousing  their  admiration.” 

His  business  code  can.  perhaps,  be  no  better  illustrated 
than  by  the  statement  that  he  was  one  of  the  strongest 
advocates  of  “honest  labeling”  in  this  country,  and  as 
the  head  of  the  firm  of  W.  W.  Lawrence  & Co.,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, he  co-operated  with  the  late  William  C.  Wilson, 
manager  of  Harrison  Bros.  & Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  in  as- 
sisting the  National  Lead  Company  in  the  vigorous  cam- 
paign which  was  made  against  adulteration  and  fraudu- 
lent labeling  in  the  early  ’90s. 

William  Watson  Lawrence  was  born  at  Huntingdon. 
Pa.,  on  April  20,  1S59.  Receiving  his  early  training  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  Keystone  State  Mr.  Lawrence 
attended  Princeton  University,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  the  class  of  ’78  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.  He 
was  but  nineteen  years  old  at  the  time. 

Soon  afterward  he  entered  business,  and  became  con- 
nected with  the  paint  manufacturing  concern  of  Suydam, 
Lawrence  & Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  afterwards  W.  W.  Law- 
rence & Co.  In  1S90,  Mr.  Lawrence  started  the  Sterling 
White  Lead  Works,  which  was  later  taken  over  by  the 
National  Lead  Company.  His  association  with  the  latter 
corporation  began  as  the  treasurer  of  the  concern,  from 
which  position  he  resigned  and  went  abroad.  Upon  his 
return  he  was  elected  vice-president,  and,  in  1896,  after 
the  death  of  L.  A.  Cole,  was  chosen  for  the  presidency, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  business  affiliations  were  varied,  but  to  them  all  he 
(Continued  on  page  40.) 
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The  Tinder  Box 
of  Business — 

IN  the  story,  all  the  soldier  had  to  do  was  to  rub 
the  tinder  box;  and  the  dog  with  eyes  as  big  as 
mill-wheels  brought  him  all  the  gold  he  needed. 

IN  the  paint  business,  many  a painter  finds  in  our 
“Never  Fail  Plan,”  the  tinder  box  that  brings 
him  as  much  business  as  he  can  handle. 

BUT  the  soldier  had  to  get  the  tinder  box  first  and 
it  took  courage.  All  it  will  cost  you  is  a postal. 
If  you  are  a real  painter,  if  you  have  the  right 
stuff  in  you  and  if  you  want  to  get  more  busi- 
ness, write  us. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York 

Cincinnati 


Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  & Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 
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BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

Oxolin  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OXOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 

Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  m application 

BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  C Riicago 


Your  copy 

of  our  new  Catalogue  of 

“ ‘Books  for  the  Painter 
Decorator 

Paint  Manufacturer 
and  Chemist  ” 

is  in  our  office,  A postal 
card,  sent  to  us,  will  start 
it  moving  towards  you. 

THE 

Painters  Magazine 

100  William  Street 
New  York 


gave  the  same  whole-hearted  interest  which  characterized 
his  work  with  the  National  Lead  Company.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  Western  National  Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  the 
Assurance  Company  of  America,  the  Seaboard  National 
Bank  of  New  York,  the  United  Lead  Company,  the  Matfie- 
son  Lead  Company,  and  the  Magnus  Companv,  Incor- 
porated. 

Mr.  Lawrence  joined  the  National  Paint,  Oil  and  Var- 
nish Association  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  and,  while 
he  would  accept  no  executive  office  with  the  exception  of 
his  single  term  as  president  in  1893,  he  made  it  a point 
until  recent  years  of  attending  every  convention  of  that 
association.  His  attendance  was  by  no  means  perfunc- 
tory, for  he  identified  himself  with  the  activities  of  the 
organization,  participated  in  the  discussions  and  in  every 
way  possible  furthered  the  ends  of  the  paint,  oil  and  var- 
nish industry  as  advocated  in  the  convention  hall,  and  as 
later  carried  out  in  practice.  He  was  a fine  speaker,  par- 
ticularly as  an  after-dinner  principal  or  as  toastmaster. 
Many  will  remember  the  brilliant  manner  in  which  he 
presided  over  the  banquet  given  to  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  at 
Pittsburgh  in  1902. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  married  in  1910  to  Miss  Jane  C.  K. 
Yuile,  of  Montreal,  who  survives  him.  The  funeral,  which 
was  largely  attended  by  friends  and  business  associates 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  was  held  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  August  31,  at  3 o’clock,  at  his  residence.  9 East 
Eighty-ninth  street,  New  York  city. 


THE  LATE  THORNTON  HOPKINS. 

MR.  THORNTON  HOPKINS,  who  was  connected  with 
Beckwith-Chandler  Company,  varnish  manufac- 
turers, for  many  years,  as  a representative  in  their 
railway  department,  and  subsequently  as  assistant  secre- 
tary, died  at  his  late  residence,  Fort  Hamilton.  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  July  31.  The  funeral  services  were  held 
from  St.  Johns  Episcopal  Church,  Fort  Hamilton, 
Wednesday,  August  2. 

Mr.  Hopkins  was  born  at  Fort  Hamilton,  fifty  years  ago, 
and  is  survived  by  two  sisters.  He  was  the  son  of  Francis 
Hopkins  and  Rebecca  H.  Sears,  both  belonging  to  old 
New  York  families,  Francis  Hopkins  having  been  born 
nearly  one  hundred  years  ago  just  where  the  tower  of  the 
Produce  Exchange  now  stands,  in  Whitehall  street,  New 
York. 

The  deceased  was  for  several  years  a clerk  in  the  em- 
ploy of  C.  T.  Raynolds,  and  when  that  firm  was  consoli- 
dated under  the  name  of  F.  W.  Devoe  & C.  T.  Raynolds 
Company,  continued  in  their  employ.  In  1906  he  severed 
his  connection  with  them,  and  subsequently  accepted  a 
position  with  Beckwith-Chandler  Company,  and  remained 
with  them  until  his  death;  although  for  the  past  year  or 
more  he  had  been  incapacitated  from  active  duties  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health. 

Mr.  Hopkins  had  a wide  circle  of  friends  and  enjoyed 
their  confidence  to  an  exceptional  degree.  His  sterling 
qualities,  and  his  unswerving  loyalty  endeared  him  to  all, 
and  at  the  various  railway  conventions  which  he  regularly 
attended  up  to  the  time  of  his  illness,  he  will  be  sadly 
■missed. 

J.  N.  Chamberlain,  for  tnany  years  connected  with  Beck- 
with-Chandler Company,  has  been  looking  after  Mr.  Hop- 
kins’ trade  during  the  latter's  illness,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so. 


Hon.  Charles  Sumner  Dana,  president  of  the  Marietta 
Paint  and  Color  Company,  died  at  his  home  in  Marietta, 
Ohio,  August  1,  aged  fifty-two  years. 


Charles  Novak,  wholesale  and  retail  paint  dealer,  died 
at  his  home,  1834  South  Millard  avenue.  Chicago,  on  Au- 
gust 28,  aged  sixty-five  years.  He  came  to  this  country 
from  Bohemia,  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  painting 
trade;  started  a retail  paint  store  in  1S92.  and  in  1900 
added  a wholesale  business. 


John  Pitcairn,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  died  at  his  home, 
at  Bryn  Athyn,  Pa.,  on  Saturday.  July  22,  aged  75  years. 
About  thirty-four  years  ago  he  started  the  manufacture  of 
plate  glass  at  Creighton.  Pa.,  and  in  1883  organized  the 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent until  1905. 
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Practical  Books 

For  the  Painter,  Decorator 
and  Paint  Manufacturer 

PAINT  MAKING  AND  COLOR  GRINDING. 

By  Charles  L.  Uebele.  The  author  has  had  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  paint  and  color  making  plants  in  the 
country,  and  in  this  book  gives  practical,  money  making  instructions  for  the  factory  superintendent;  483 
pages;  completely  indexed.  $10.00 

739  PAINT  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

A practical  reference  book  for  the  painter,  paperhanger,  paint  manufacturer  and  dealer,  made  by  collecting  the 
answers  to  questions  that  appeared  in  The  Painters  Magazine  during  five  years,  together  with  specially  written 
chapters  on  Testing  Paint  Materials.  With  copious  index  for  ready  reference.  A book  that  should  be  in  every 
paint  shop  or  paint  factory;  368  pages.  $3.00 

ARCHITECTURAL  HARD  WOOD  FINISHING. 

A practical  treatise  on  Modern  Methods  of  Finishing  the  Woodwork  of  New  Buildings.  By  George  Whigelt. 
Containing  methods  for  filling,  staining,  varnishing,  rubbing  and  polishing,  wax  finishing,  floor  finishing,  finish- 
ing fire-proofed  wood,  reflnishing  and  piano  finishing.  Written  by  a practical  mechanic  having  more  than  twenty 
years’  experience  in  hardwood  finishing  for  the  practical  man;  124  pages,  cloth  bound.  $1.00 

HENLEY’S  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  RECEIPTS,  FORMULAS  AND 
PROCESSES. 

Edited  by  Gardner  D.  Hiscox.  Includes  over  10,000  selected  scientific,  chemical,  technological  and  practical 
receipts  and  processes.  Covers  every  branch  of  the  useful  arts,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  reference  books 
for  the  manufacturer  and  mechanic  ever  published.  Among  other  subjects  treated  are  paints,  varnishes,  stains, 
dyes,  glues,  pastes,  cements,  mucilages,  cleaning  compounds,  bronzes  and  bronzing,  brushes,  casein,  paint  remov- 
ers, decalcomania  process,  enameling,  fireproofing,  floor  dressings,  glass,  inks,  lacquers,  lettering,  mirrors,  pho- 
tography, pigments,  polishes,  putty,  rust  preventatives,  siccatives  or  driers,  industrial  alcohol,  waterproofing, 
floor  waxes,  whitewash,  wood  finish  and  fillers,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  technical  processes  and  money 
making  facts  for  everybody,  etc.  A mine  of  information  and  up-to-date  in  every  respect;  800  pages.  $3.00 

STENCILS  AND  STENCILING. 

For  all  purposes,  Artistic  and  Decorative;  By  Arthur  Louis  Duthie.  A very  complete  analysis  of  the  art  of 
stencil  designing  and  cutting,  including  full  instructions  in  the  use  of  stencils  to  produce  the  most  up-to-date 
effects  in  decoration,  56  plates  and  numerous  smaller  illustrations.  Materials,  pigments,  colors,  methods  and 
use  of  stencils.  Schemes  of  ornament;  stenciled  lettering  and  many  other  suggestions,  that  make  this  the  most 
practical  book  on  stencil  designing  and  use  ever  published.  Cloth  bound;  163  pages;  5 by  7%  inches.  $1.25 

GRAINING,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

By  William  E.  Wall.  Following  a brief  historical  sketch  of  the  art  of  graining  and  marbling,  the  author  gives 
explicit  directions  for  imitating  the  various  hard  and  soft  woods,  explaining  the  process  carefully  and  fully. 
The  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  sixty  full  page  half-tone  engravings,  many  of  them  in  color,  showing  fac- 
similes of  grained  panels,  in  various  stages.  Mr.  Wall’s  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  expert  grainers  of  the 
country  has  made  this  book  a standard  one  on  the  subject;  137  pages;  6 by  9^4  inches.  $3  00 


Any  of  the  Above  Books  will  be  sent  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 
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NEW  FIRMS,  BUSINESS  CHANGES,  ETC. 

The  Larence  Paint  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
increased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Robety  reopened  her  paint  and  wall  paper 
store  at  Reedsburg,  Wis.,  on  September  11. 

Deposits  of  oxide,  said  to  be  suitable  for  paint  manufac- 
ture, have  recently  been  discovered  in  the  Bad  Lands,  near 
Dickinson,  N.  D.,  and  are  now  available  in  commercial 
quantities.  A local  company  is  being  formed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paints  from  these  oxides. 

The  Louisville  Varnish  Company,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has 
decreased  its  capitalization  from  $215,000  to  $80,000. 

I.  Landau  & Sons,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  to  do  a 
contracting  painting  and  decorating  business  at  492  East 
174th  street,  New  York  city. 

The  R.  I.  Settles  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Mt. 
Sterling,  Ky„  to  do  a painting,  paperhanging  and  decorat- 
ing business.  Incorporators: — R.  I.  Settles,  B.  M.  Settles, 
W.  B.  Settles,  W.  B.  Settles,  W.  B.  Coke,  E.  W.  Smith  and 
Clay  Aldridge  Capital,  $500. 

Albert  W.  Hadley  has  discovered  large  deposits  of  iron 
oxide,  which  he  claims  is  suitable  for  paint  making,  near 
Dgden,  Utah,  and  which  he  proposes  to  develop.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hadley,  samples  brought  from  the  claims  as- 
sayed 60  per  cent.  iron.  From  one  vein  the  samples  were 
light  sienna,  and  from  another  yellow  ocher.  These  sam- 
ples were  crushed  and  reduced  to  a 200  mesh  powder  and 
then  roasted.  The  light  sienna  powder  was  then  mixed 
with  linseed  oil  with  the  result  that  a brilliant  vermilion 
was  produced.  Mr.  Hadley  asserts  that  tons  of  the  ore 
can  easily  be  removed  with  pick  and  shovel,  and  that  he 
can  place  it  on  cars  at  $7  a ton. 

The  Roman  Paint  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  take  over  the  business  of  Cornelius 
Roman,  Walter  D.  Bates  and  James  F.  Michael. 

The  Central  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  with  a capital  of  $4,500,  by 
Dr.  James  F.  Hill,  C.  H.  Bedome  and  J.  P.  Huston. 

The  H.  B.  Davis  Paint  Company  has  built  an  addition 
to  their  plant  at  Severn  and  Bayard  streets,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Painting  and  Decorating  Company  has  filed 
articles  of  association  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Standard  Paint  and  Drug  Company  has  been  incor- 
porated at  Marion,  Ohio,  to  deal  in  paints  and  drugs,  by 
Joseph  Stoebe,  Wade  Mossman  and  Mamie  Stoebe  Capi- 
tal, $5,000. 

Lebow  & Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  to  do  a paint- 
ing and  decorating  business  at  14  Wes  t Ninety-eighth 
street,  New  York  city,  by  W.  E.  Fuller,  C.  Koffman  and  H. 
Lebow.  Capital,  $5,000. 

Charles  Woolsey  Lyon,  Inc.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  opened 
a store  at  416  Madison  avenue,  New  York  city. 

The  Sedgwick  Paint  Company,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  has 
decreased  its  capital  stock  from  $10,000  to  $5,100. 

Grodin  & Wilson,  Inc.,  have  been  incorporated  to  do  a 
painting  and  decorating  contracting  business,  with  a capi- 
tal of  $5,000,  by  P.  Wilson  and  R.  and  M.  Grodin,  263 
Floyd  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Sherwin-Williams  Company  has  opened  a branch 
store  at  720  Austin  street,  Waco,  Tex. 

J.  B.  Rishel  has  purchased  the  paint  and  wall  paper 
store  of  J.  U.  Fackler,  at  Plattsmouth,  Iowa. 

F.  W.  Devoe  & C.  T.  Raynolds  Co.  have  leased  a six-story 
building  at  510-514  West  Twenty-seventh  street,  New  York 
city,  which  they  will  use  as  a warehouse. 

W.  S.  Bailey  has  opened  a hardware  and  paint  store  at 
83-85  West  Main  street,  Meriden,  Conn.  He  has  been  lo- 
cated at  83  West  Main  street  since  1903,  engaged  in  the 
painting  and  paperhanging  business,  but  has  taken  the  ad- 
ditional store  in  order  to  add  a hardware  department. 

J.  Frank  Franey  and  R.  A.  Culpepper  have  purchased  the 
wall  paper  and  paint  store  of  Claud  Clegg  & Co.,  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  and  will  carry  on  the  business  under  the  firm 
name  of  Franey  & Culpepper. 


Lorraine  Turpentine  Company,  at  Tampa.  General  na- 
ture of  business,  manufacturing,  selling  and  buying  naval 
stores  and  timber  products.  Capital  $25,000.  G.  A.  Mc- 
Leod, president;  D.  H.  McMillan,  vice-president;  R.  L. 
Ivey,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  Rippeteau  Wall  Paper  Compny,  of  Hastings,  Neb., 
have  moved  to  a larger  store,  just  across  the  street  from 
their  former  location. 

The  National  Painting  and  Decorating  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  $5,000  capital 
stock,  by  David  P.  Wise,  H.  N.  Steinkraus,  Julius  P.  Preyer 
and  others. 

C.  J.  LaVallee  has  purchased  the  interest  of  the  late 
Charles  Sumner  Dana  in  the  Marietta  Paint  and  Color 
Company,  of  Marietta,  Ohio.  Mr.  LaVallee  has  been  the 
vice-president  of  the  company  and  in  charge  of  the  manu- 
facturing end  of  the  business.  The  Marietta  Paint  and 
Color  Company  also  owns  and  operates  retail  branches  in 
Newark,  Ohio,  Steubenville,  Dayton,  Parkersburg  and 
Marietta,  while  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  company  maintains 
a large  wholesale  house  which  occupies  a modern  fireproof 
building  of  its  own  on  East  Chestnut  street.  As  manufac- 
turers of  wood  finishing  specialties  for  the  furniture  trade 
it  enjoys  the  highest  reputation. 

F.  A.  Wright  & Co.,  painters  and  decorators,  will  occupy 
a new  brick  building  now  being  erected  on  South  Walnut 
street,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

A.  Geller  & Co.,  Inc.,  have  been  incorporated  to  carry  on 
a contracting  painting  and  decorating  business  at  159 
South  Second  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Judge  Gillan  has  appointed  C.  J.  Huff  and  John  Welty 
as  temporary  receivers  for  the  Wayne  Paint  Company,  of 
Waynesboro,  Pa. 

The  Boulevard  Auto  Paint  Shop,  formerly  located  at 
1710  South  Michigan  avenue,  has  leased  the  three-story 
building,  57-63  East  Sixteenth  street,  Chicago,  111. 

Economy  Wiping  Materials  Company,  Inc.,  waste,  wip- 
ing materials,  chemicals,  oils,  varnishes,  paper  stock,  laun- 
dry, $10,000.  J.  A.  Anderson,  V.  X.  and  W.  L.  McGuire, 
335  West  Fourteenth  street,  New  York  city. 

The  Middletown  Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Company,  Inc., 
Middletown,  N.  Y.,  special  paint,  polish  preparations,  wall 
paper,  glass,  oils.  Capital,  $15,000.  G.  L.  Bemis,  M.  B. 
Clineman  and  S.  T.  Clineman,  5 Houston  avenue,  Middle- 
town,  N.  Y. 

Ulshen-Weiskoff  Company,  Inc.,  contractors,  material 
men,  painting,  decorating,  masonry,  work.  Capital,  $5,000. 
M.  E.  Sobel,  M.  H.  Ulshen  and  A.  Weiskoff,  157  West  145th 
street,  New  York  city. 

The  Superlustre  Products  Company,  Inc.,  polishes,  stain, 
scratch  removers,  paints.  Capital,  $10,000.  W.  Ufer,  I.  A. 
and  J.  J.  Cary,  792  Seventh  avenue,  New  York  city. 

A.  Bolz  has  succeeded  Sherwin  Gutermute  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  Maze  paint  store,  on  Main  street,  Petaluma. 
Cal. 

The  American  Paint  Company,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
filed  notice  of  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation. 

The  C.  S.  Benton  Paint  Company,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  Hopkins-Carter  Company. 

The  Bradford  Brown  Paint  Company,  of  Houston,  Tex., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a paid  up  capital  of  $30,000. 

H.  L.  and  S.  T.  Danforth  have  opened  a paint  and  wall 
paper  store  at  413  North  Main  street,  Hutchinson,  Ivan. 

The  Western  Glass  and  Paint  Company,  of  Lincoln. 
Neb.,  have  opened  a branch  store  at  1218  O street,  in 
charge  of  Frank  Cocklin.  The  company  will  continue  its 
wholesale  and  retail  business  at  Twelfth  and  M streets. 

E.  C.  Baeck  Corporation  has  been  incorporated  to  manu- 
facture wall  paper,  floor  coverings  and  decorative  textiles, 
at  the  Bush  Terminal.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  by  W.  McCauley, 
H.  Prager  and  E.  C.  Baeck. 

The  American  Paint  and  Supply  Company,  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $5,500  to  $15,000. 

(Continued  on  page  31.) 
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GEORGE  K.  BIRGE.  President 
HUMPHREY  BIRGE,  Vice-President 


A.  B.  HUMPHREY,  Treasurer 
HOWARD  M.  HESTON,  Secretary 


“Do  It  The  Birge  Way” 


BECAUSE  it  is  a good  way  and  thousands  of  decorators  are  depending 
upon  it  in  no  small  degree,  should  be  your  reason  for  becoming  a 
a Birge  customer.  The  measure  of  your  success  depends  as  much 
upon  the  methods  you  employ  as  the  goods  you  handle.  We  never  con- 
sider a sale  satisfactorily  consummated  by  the  simple  delivery  of  material ; 
our  desire  is  to  serve  you — to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  solve  your  deco- 
rative problems  — to  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  handling  Birge 
Wall  Papers.  There  is  no  end  to  the  possibilities  of  the  tremendous  col- 
lection of  designs  which  we  offer  for  your  inspection.  Originality  is  the 
key-note,  and  we  attribute  to  our  progressiveness  the  world-wide  popularity 
of  our  products. 

M.  H.  BIRGE  & SONS  CO. 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  LONDON,  ENG. 

10  East  39th  Street  168  Ne.  Michigan  Avenue  1418  Walnut  Street  120  Tremont  Street  46  Berners  Street 


Fred  L.  Lavanburg  Company,  Inc.,  100  William  street, 
New  York,  has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture  dyes, 
paints,  varnishes,  dry  colors,  etc.,  with  a capital  of  $500,- 
000,  by  F.  L.  Lavanburg,  A.  S.  Somers  and  J.  H.  Malloy. 

The  Plattsburgh  Wall  Paper  Company,  of  Queensbury, 
N.  Y.,  has  increased  its  capital  stock  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000. 

Edward  E.  Bergmann  and  Joseph  J.  Myers  have  formed 
co-partnership  under  the  firm  name  of  Bergmann  & Myers, 
to  carry  oil  a furniture  and  decorating  business  at  448 
Jackson  street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


OBITUARY. 

William  H.  Gaumer,  who  until  two  years  ago  was  a 
painting  and  paperhanging  contractor  at  Catasauqua,  Pa., 
died  September  25,  in  his  fifty-fourth  year.  He  retired 
from  business  on  account  of  declining  health. 

George  W.  Cobb,  of  the  firm  of  Cobb,  Macey-Dohme,  Inc., 
decorators,  412  Broadway,  New  York.,  died  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  September  14.  He  was  a specialist  in  interior  deco- 
ration and  had  charge  of  the  $650,000  contract  for  the  dec- 
orations of  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

Louis  S.  King,  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  painting 
and  paperhanging  business  at  Orono,  Me.,  for  many  years, 
died  suddenly  on  September  8. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Scene  Painting  and  Bulletin  Art,  by  Frank  H.  Atkinson; 
254  pages;  8 by  11%  inches;  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper; 
83  illustrations;  bound  in  buckram;  illuminated  cover. 
Published  by  Frederick  J.  Drake  & Co.  Sent  to  any  ad- 
dress by  The  Painters  Magazine,  on  receipt  of  price,  $3. 

This  is  the  latest  work  by  Frank  H.  Atkinson,  whose 
“Show  at  Show  Cards”  and  “Art  of  Sign  Writing”  are 
so  well  known  to  the  trade.  The  arts  of  bulletin  painting 
and  of  scene  painting  are  so  closely  allied  that  it  is  a 
wonder  more  men  in  the  smaller  towns  do  not  take  up 
both  branches  of  the  profession,  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  there  is  always  a good  demand  for  scenery 
suitable  for  small  halls,  school  rooms,  country  clubs  and 
other  places  where  occasional  dramatic  entertainments  are 
given,  and  where  the  people  would  hesitate  about  sending 


to  a distant  city  to  procure  what  was  necessary.  This 
book  will  prove  invaluable  to  the  bulletin  painter  who 
wishes  to  enlarge  his  scope  by  adding  scene  painting  to 
his  accomplishments.  It  is  by  no  means  intended  for  the 
amateur,  but  presupposes  a practical  knowledge  of  decora- 
tive painting. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first,  called 
the  Educational  Section,  treats  of  general  principles  of 
art,  which  should  be  understood  by  the  scene  painter — and 
the  bulletin  painter  as  well;  color  values  and  colors,  im- 
plements and  materials,  artistic  manipulation,  landscape 
painting,  general  hints  on  color,  figure  painting,  drapery, 
drawing  from  nature  and  perspective.  Part  II.  is  the  Scene 
Painting  Section,  in  which  the  studio  and  its  equipment 
first  receive  consideration,  then  the  various  materials  and 
processes  used  in  scene  painting.  The  author  shows  the 
necessity  for  a scale  model  or  a miniature  stage,  with  all 
the  scenery  painted  in  colors  so  that  the  effect  can  be 
studied.  Then  such  things  as  stage  perspective,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  true  perspective,  and  then  various  kinds 
of  scenes,  such  as  set  scenes,  transformation  scenes,  trans- 
parencies and  the  like,  and  the  methods  of  producing 
them,  illustrated  with  numerous  diagrams  and  sketches. 
Part  III.,  devoaed  to  Bulletin  Art,  gives  chapters  on  out- 
door painted  advertising,  including  designing,  the  modern 
poster,  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  bulletin  studio,  pic- 
torial painting,  color  composition,  and  a number  of  attrac- 
tive and  effective  designs  of  modern  bulletins. 

The  book  is  well  worth  the  money  that  is  asked  for  it — 
indeed,  we  do  not  see  how  such  an  excellent  work  can  be 
sold  at  such  a moderate  price  and  bring  in  the  return  that 
the  author’s  ability  should  receive.  We  understand  that 
Mr.  Atkinson  brings  thirty  years’  practical  experience  to 
its  preparation. 


Decorators  who  are  seeking  up-to-date  stencils  or  who 
want  attractive  color  sketches  made  for  work  they  have 
in  prospect,  should  write  to  the  Mayhew  Studios,  513-515 
West  Twenty-ninth  street,  New  York  city.  In  addition  to 
carrying  a large  line  of  stock  stencils,  they  design  and  cut 
stencils,  or  prepare  pounces  for  decorations  in  accordance 
with  the  special  requirements  of  the  decorator,  and  will 
carry  out  his  suggestions  as  desired. 

. (Continued  on  page  32.) 
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ANOTHER  ADDITION  TO  GLIDDEN 
PLANT. 

New  Structure  Being  Erected  Is  Mark  of  Wonder- 
ful Progress. 

THE  accompanying  cut,  from  a photograph,  shows 
the  big  addition  now  under  course  of  erection  by 
the  Glidden  Varnish  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
This  new  building  is  the  latest  step  up  the  long  stair- 
way of  Glidden  progress  covering  a period 
of  more  than  forty  years.  It  is  of  fire- 
proof, concrete  construction,  contains  27,- 
000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  will  be 
equipped  throughout  with  only  the  latest 
types  of  machinery.  When  completed,  it 
is  hoped  this  big  addition  will  relieve  the 
crowded  departments  and  help  take  care 
of  the  altogether  unprecedented  demand 
for  Glidden  products. 

Fcr  months  past  the  entire  plant  has 
been  strained  to  capacity;  work  has  been 
progressing  night  and  day.  Every  depart- 
ment is  having  more  than  its  share  of 
business  activity.  And  the  only  relief  in 
sight  is  the  new  addition.  Judging  from 
the  present  outlook  other  additions  may 
soon  be  required. 

The  Glidden  Varnish  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  now  occupies  a total  area  of 
sixteen  and  one-half  acres.  Its  total  pres- 
ent floor  space  is  190,000  square  feet. 

Complete  lines  of  varnishes  and  paint  spe- 
cialties are  manufactured  for  the  require- 
ments of  every  industry. 

Of  particular  interest  to  our  readers  is 
the  highly  efficient  Glidden  Service  De- 
partment. Among  other  things,  this  de- 
partment pays  particular  attention  to  fin- 
ishing room  conditions,  a question  of 
importance  both  summer  and  winter.  It’s  a fact  that  the 
best  of  varnishes,  correct  schedules  and  high  finishing 
skill  avail  nothing  if  the  proper  relative  humidity  in  the 
finishing  room  is  not  maintained  under  variable  weather 
conditions.  The  Glidden  Service  Department  handles 
this  question  with  undisputed  skill,  and  offers  its  services 
to  all  manufacturers  who  desire  it,  preparing  actual  plans 
and  specifications  free  of  charge. 

Aggressiveness  has  been  the  keynote  sounded  through- 
out the  life  of  this  flourishing  concern.  The  Glidden  Var- 
nish Company  has  forged  ahead,  ever  with  an  eye  to  the 
betterment  of  the  product,  and  the  improvement  of  its 
service. 


NEW  JERSEY  PAINT  TRAVELERS’  OUTING 

IF  a frequenter  of  New  Jersey  chanced  to  pay  the  State 
a visit  on  Wednesday,  September  20,  he  would  have 
noticed  the  dearth  of  optimism  and  mirth  which  usu- 
ally pervaded  the  innermost  nooks  and  corners,  but  when 
he  learned  it  was  the  day  for  the  first  outing  of  the  Trav- 
elers’ Association  of  the  paint  and  allied  trades  of  New 
Jersey,  the  reason  for  the  absence  could  readily  be  under- 
stood. The  good  folk  at  Glen  Head,  Long  Island,  the  point 
of  rendezvous,  could  explain  the  reason  for  the  laughter 
and  the  perfect  day. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  R.  P.  Rome,  of  the  National 
Lead  Company,  who  sent  their  boat,  the  Atlantic,  the 
party  was  enabled  to  enjoy  a delightful  sail  from  East 
Twenty-third  street  up  the  Long  Island  Sound,  and  when 
such  well-seasoned  travelers  as  E.  P.  King,  of  Edwards  & 
King,  of  Elizabeth;  Geo.  Jagel,  of  J.  J.  Hockenjos:  .Tud 
Clark,  of  A.  C.  Getchins:  Fred  McAllister,  of  Lucas  & Co.; 
Thomas  Kearns,  of  the  Matheson  Lead  Companv;  Chas. 
E.  Van  Sycle,  of  J.  J.  Hockenjos  Company,  and  Ed  Jones, 
of  the  National  Lead  Company,  and  Joe  Schadel  and  John 
Badder,  of  Newark;  W.  P.  Symonds,  of  carpets,  wall  pa-’ 
pers  and  curtains,  and  Frank  Young,  of  Hackensack, 
pronounce  it  as  perfectly  delightful,  it  surely  must  have 
qualified. 

How  the  peculiar  proclivities  of  men  will  assert  them- 
selves on  such  occasions. 

The  starting  signal  had  hardly  been  given  when  you 
could  see  a small  group  gather  here  and  another  there.  T 
wondered  why  and  was  amused  at  the  comparisons.  In 
one  there  was  hardly  a sound,  except  for  what  seemed 


an  occasional  chirrup — of  a chip,  I suppose.  One  must 
join  them  to  appreciate  the  why — for  when  we  landed  I 
noticed  some  wore  smiles  and  others  looked  a trifle  grave. 
It  was  difficult  to  tell  who  was  in  this  group. 

In  another  corner  I could  see  Harvey  Wilson,  of  Val- 
entines; Charlie  Clark,  of  Sipe’s  Japan  Oil;  Bill  Dunlap, 
of  Carter  Lead;  Geo.  Groom,  of  Pratt  & Lambert;  Fred 
Macrae,  of  Keystone  Varnish.  It  was  noticeable  how  one 
would  be  doing  all  the  talking  for  a while,  the  others 
bent  on  listening;  then  all  seemed  to  enjoy  very  much 


Addition  to  Glidden  Varnish  Company’s  Plant. 


what  was  said.  I noticed  several  try  to  overhear  what 
was  said,  among  these  were  E.  Bedford,  of  Hockenjos; 
Tom  Coles,  of  Janeway  & Carpenter;  Bill  English,  of 
Robt.  Graves  Company;  Leo  Hass,  of  Sipe’s  Japan  Oil, 
and  Andy  McMoran,  of  Thibaut’s  wall  paper;  C.  W.  Reep, 
of  Thomson  Wood  Finishing  Company ; Charles  DuBois,  of 
Murphy  Varnish  Company,  but  when  they  did,  who  ever 
was  talking  stopped.  I inquired  later  the  reason  why, 
and  learned  that  they  were  thought  by  the  others  a little 
too  unsophisticated  for  some  of  the  tales  being  told. 

On  another  part  of  the  deck,  outshining  the  best  Sousa 
ever  did,  was  Reggie  Doggett,  of  Valentine. 

Reggie,  I guess,  would  make  a good  leader  if  he  had  a 
good  orchestra,  but  as  far  as  I can  tell,  the  four  colored 
musicians  had  a little  hard  work  to  follow  his  lead,  al- 
though they  played  very  well  when  they  tried  it  alone. 
Reggie  was  death  on  a composition  which  seemed  like  his 
own.  As  I remember  it,  it  included  a number  of  names, 
among  which  were; — Jim  Kelly,  of  Moller  & Schumann: 
Frank  Higgins,  of  Matheson  Lead;  Elmer  Hopper,  of  Mur- 
phy Varnish  Company;  Allie  Hoover,  of  Bridgeport  Wood 
Finishing  Company;  Chas.  Roh,  of  Murphy  Varnish  Com-, 
pany;  Billy  Robertson,  of  Hanlon  & Goodman;  Henry  Sid- 
ford,  of  the  National  Lead;  Thos.  Kearns,  of  Matheson 
Lead.  It  went  on  to  state  that  each  one  was  a good  old 
soul,  yes  he  is,  and  then  something  I could  not  catch  fol- 
lowed each  time.  All  took  it  as  a good  joke  except  Roh, 
Kearns  and  Sidford,  and  I made  up  my  mind  then  that 
they  were  still  wondering  how  to  get  a column  of  figures 
to  add  up  into  the  seven  figures  and  still  keep  expense  ac- 
counts down  to  the  zero  mark. 

Reggie  had  a proficient  chorus  about  him,  and  the  tenor 
of  Jim  McDonald,  of  Matheson  Lead,  stood  out  clear  in 
tone  and  sometimes  in  tune.  DuBois,  of  Murphy  Com- 
pany, tried  hard  at  the  bass,  and  Elmer  Hopper  was  real 
rich  as  a contralto. 

About  1 o’clock  the  boat  drew  up  to  the  wharf  at  Glen- 
wood,  and,  as  if  in  for  of  a reception  committee,  were 
waiting  Charlie  Foster,  of  U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Com- 
pany; C.  A.  Wilson,  of  Sipe’s  Japan  Oil:  Buckingham,  of 
Pratt  & Lambert,  and  Bill  Robertson. 

A number  of  excuses  were  given  out  as  to  why  they  had 
not  joined  us  at  the  start,  but  later.  Charlie  Foster,  whose 
conscience  always  troubles  him  if  he  deviates,  told  me 
that  he  had  dreaded  to  be  near  the  water  ever  since  the 

(Continued  on  page  34.) 
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Paint  and  Varnish 
Removers 


Ques.  Who  pays?  Ans . The  Paint  Trade. 

Ques.  Who  gets  the  money?  Ans.  Lawyers. 

Ques.  What  have  these  lawyers  done  for  the  trade? 
Ans.  ????? 


Ques . How  long  is  the  Paint  Trade  going  to  be  the 
goat?  Ans.  Just  as  long  as  you  buy 
“Trust”  removers. 


Insist 

on 


or 


_ trade  | 

Dvptf 


or  any 
of  our 
removers 


They  are  better  in  quality  than  can  possibly  be 
made  under  any  of  the  “Trust’s”  patents 

We  are  fighting  the  “Trust”  to  a finish,  and  here  and  now  pledge 
our  word  that  we  will  never  settle  with  them.  We  have  consistently 
refused  to  permit  them  to  talk  settlements  with  us  at  all  times. 

Formulae,  invoices,  books  and  records  and  the  like,  showing  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  or  use  of  removers  prior  to  1901  may  be  of  use  in  bringing  all 
the  facts  before  the  Court.  Anyone  who  was  active  in  the  paint  trade  from 
1890  to  1901,  or  before  the  Ellis  Patent,  will  remember  the  many  removers 
on  sale  in  that  period. 

The  “ Trust  ” has  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  patents,  some  of  which 
have  over  sixteen  years  yet  to  run,  so  do  not  imagine  for  a minute  that  this 
money  was  put  out  without  the  hope  and  expectation  on  their  part  of  con- 
tinuing their  domination  of  the  trade  for  many  years  to  come. 


NoW  is  the  time  to  join  in  and  help 
“BUST  THE  ‘TRUST’” 


The  H.  B.  CHALMERS  COMPANY 

BABYLON,  N.  Y. 
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That  Modem  Rich? 
Soft  Hand-Rubbed  Effect 

A New  Milestone  in  the  History  of  Finishes 

Here  is  a product  that  has  been  in  demand  for  many  years. 
To  obtain  the  same  beautiful  finish  it  formerly  required  three 
separate,  laborious,  time-taking  and  costly  steps  — staining, 
varnishing,  hand-rubbing.  Now 


Stains,  Varnishes  and  gives  the  Hand-rubbed  effect  in  one 
operation. 

With  the  aid  of  this  new  and  so  much-needed  Finish,  you  can 
effect  a saving  on  your  rubbed  work  of  at  least  33j%,  and  often 
more,  depending  upon  the  surface  to  be  treated. 

Be  the  first  painter  in  your  town  to  use  it. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  color  card. 

& 0®®$  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


shark  scare  struck  New  Jersey,  and  he  thought  the  others 
felt  the  same  way. 

Then  Brother  Jim  Kelly,  of  Moeller  & Schumann,  who 
was  master  of  ceremonies,  and  who  had  been  unseen  and 
unheard  of  till  this  time,  began  to  shine  out,  and,  like  a 
real  major,  he  led  the  hungry  crowd  up  to  Karatsonyi’s 
Hotel,  where  a fine  lot  of  delicious  eels  and  clam  fritters 
and  some  good  things  to  drink  were  ready  to  be  served. 

During  the  meal,  Tom  Nathan,  of  Shepherd  Varnish 
Company,  gave  a short  discourse  on  the  history  of  clam 
fritters,  and  the  culinary  art  of  treating  eels,  in  an  un- 
usually interesting  and  educational  manner. 

The  boys  then  repaired  to  the  field,  where  a lively  game 
of  ball  took  place  between  the  Blue  Ribbon  Salesmen  and 
Jersey  Jobbers.  Both  teams  would  delight  a real  fan,  if 
runs  count  for  efficiency.  I watched  Fred  Andres  keeping 
score. 

If  Fred  got  them  all  down,  I congratulate  him  as  a 
rapid  accountant,  but  there  were  some  real  good  players 
on  the  team.  Sidford,  on  first  base,  showed  fine  running 
form  ; Frank  Bowen,  of  Cole  Wall  Paper  Company,  stopped 
a great  many  balls.  Any  one  who  knows  Frank  realizes 
you  could  not  throw  a ball  his  way  without  hitting  him. 
Jos.  McGeveran  is  one  of  the  best  pitchers  I have  ever 
seen  for  giving  bases  on  balls,  and  was  the  envy  of  the 
other  players  on  the  rules  of  the  games. 

Walter  Dennison,  of  Hockenjos;  Ted  Howell,  of  C.  M. 
Childs;  Fred  Busse,  of  the  National  Lead  Company;  C.  M. 
Gifford,  of  Armitage  Varnish  Company;  Henry  Witt,  sec- 
retary of  the  New  Jersey  Master  Painters’  Association; 
Frank  Badder,  of  Newark;  Jas.  Kelly,  Jr.,  and  Fred 
Bohnet,  of  Benjamin  Moore  & Co.,  are  all  excellent  run- 
ners. I'll  look  forward  to  a future  opportunity  to  see 
them  play  ball. 

The  game  was  not  lacking  in  lusty-lunged  coaches. 
Harry  Allen,  Watrous  Varnish  Company;  Jno.  Small,  Yar- 
nall  Paint  Company;  Bill  Sumner,  Pyramid  Paint  Com- 
pany; Elmer  Hopper,  Murphy  Varnish  Company,  made 
more  decisions  in  five  minutes  than  the  umpire  did  all 
through  the  game.  I may  have  the  wrong  impression,  but 
I am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  a method  to  keep  their 
throats  dry.  The  committee  were  excellent  hosts.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  game,  Jno.  Keating  of  the  Mu- 
ralo  Company,  and  J.  J.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Eagle  White  Lead 
Company,  put  in  an  appearance. 


They  had  been  waiting  on  the  New  York  wharf  for  the 
boat  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

Keating  says  it  was  Brink,  and  Brink  accuses  Keating, 
but,  however,  one  suggested,  after  some  waiting,  that  the 
boat  must  have  gone: — "Let’s  go  down  by  train.’’ 

The  following  events  were  then  run  off:  — 

One  hundred  yards  dash,  shoe  race,  three-legged  race, 
fat  man's  race,  and  sack  race,  and  a prize  was  awarded  to 
the  winner  in  each. 

Then  a shore  dinner  was  served. 

Frank  Higgins,  president,  extended  the  thanks  of  the 
association  to  Mr.  Kelly,  who  had  done  such  good  work 
in  making  the  great  success  of  this,  the  first  outing  of 
the  association,  as  well  as  to  the  other  members  of  the 
committee. 

I overlooked  saying  a few  words  about  one  who  never 
falters  in  ably  performing  any  task  that  is  ever  assigned 
him,  Harry  Bowker,  of  F.  W.  DeVoe  & C.  T.  Raynolds  & 
Co.,  who  is  seldom  heard,  but  put  him  on  a job  and  lie’s 
seen  every  minute.  It's  the  same  case  with  Higgins,  of 
the  Matheson  Lead  Company. 

I’m  sorry,  because  I’d  like  to  be  able  to  give  them  a 
roast,  but  come  to  think,  I did  have  several  ask  who  was 
the  Beau  Brummel  with  the  rose  garden  in  his  coat,  and 
when  I replied,  he  is  the  man  who  appointed  the  commit- 
tee. and  my  inquirer  answered: — “Good  eye.” 

The  day  over  and  all  sorry  that  it  was  ended,  we 
boarded  the  boat  and  set  sail  for  home,  and  if  the  sales- 
men in  every  other  State  in  the  Union  could  see  the  good 
fellowship  that  exists  among  the  travelers  of  New  Jersey 
in  the  paint  trade  there  would  be  a similar  organization 
in  every  one  of  them. 

Let  some  live  one  take  this  cue  and  follow  on. 

Bill  Lahey,  Secretary. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  Rinald  Brothers,  of  Philadelphia,  who  are  offer- 
ing a new  and  practical  product  under  the  name  of  Flat- 
white  Base.  Write  them  for  full  particulars  and  send  for 
a sample  and  give  it  a practical  test. 


The  man  who  set  about,  not  necessarily  being  the  best 
painter  in  the  world,  but  the  best  painter  that  he  person- 
ally can  be,  and  becomes  that,  is  a “success”. 

(Continued  on  page  36.) 
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* I Introducing—  L5L 

AMBERVAR 

FLOOR  FINISH 

a superior  Floor  Varnish  which  is  guaranteed 
to  “ stand  up  ” under  wear  and  tear  which 
breaks  down  an  ordinary  varnish. 

To  introduce  AMBERVAR,  and  acquaint 
you  with  its  merits,  we  will  offer  substan- 
tial inducements  for  you  to  stock  up  for 
your  Fall  requirements. 

Write  today  for  our  introductory  offer.  We 
promise  you  it  will  be  well  worth  while. 

F.  W.  THURSTON  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  VARNISH,  SHELLAC,  STAINS,  Etc. 
CHICAGO 

’Tis  First  in  Grade 

__  I If  Thurston-Made I ^ 


KLING  KO-NA  SIZE 

WORKS  WHERE  ALL  OTHERS  FAIL 


AS  A PAPERHANGER’S  SIZE 

Wall  Paper,  Burlap,  etc.,  may  be  hung 
on  a painted  or  varnished  wall  after 
sizing  with  Kling  Ko-Na.  No  pearl 
ash  necessary. 

AS  A PAINTER’S  SIZE 

Excellent  flat  paint  work  on  plastered 
walls  is  obtained  by  one  coat  of  Kling 
Ko-Na  and  one  coat  of  paint. 

Send  today  for  price  and  information 
on  24-lb.  trial  case. 


H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO. 

FAB-RIK-O-NA  MILLS 
222  Arch  Street  - Bloomfield,  N.J. 


The  durability  of  paint 
is  as  important  as  the 
way  it  is  put  on.  You 
wouldn’t  admit  that 
anybody  was  a better 
mixer  than  you  are,  but 
are  you  going  to  let  any 
other  painter  get  ahead 
of  you  by  the  way  he 
uses 

zinc 

in  his  paint?  No  com- 
bination without  zinc 
will  give  the  results  on 
outside  jobs  that  you 
can  get  with  zinc 
paint. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

Room  511,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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Safety  First 

Tests  made  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  have  proved  the  non- 
volatility and  Freedom  from  Fire  Danger 

EXOLIUM 

PAINT,  VARNISH  and 
SHELLAC  REMOVER 

It  is  easy  to  use.  No  scraping  needed. 
Cleans  carvings  as  easilv  as  flat  surfaces. 
Cleans  out  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

Old  Coats  Together  with  Filler 
Wash  off  with  Plain  Water 

One  spoonful  of  EXOLIUM  in  a 
pail  of  water  washes  old  paint  to  look 
like  new. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  sample. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
address  and  we  will. 

EXOLD  MFG.  CO. 

237a  Greenwich  St.  NEW  YORK 


MACNICHOL’S 
CONCRETE  PAINT 

for  Concrete,  Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces, 
Exterior  and  Interior,  especially  Cement 
Floors. 

“Kant=Korod”  Rust-Inhibitive  Paint 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron 
and  steel  and  metals  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish 

of  free  and  easy-working  properties,  excellent  body 
and  soft  effect.  These  are  but  few  of  the  specialties 
offered  along  with  a general  line  of  Building  Paints, 
Colors  in  Oil  and  in  Japan,  Varnishes,  etc.,  by  the 

PYRAMID  PAINT  CO. 

131  North  22d  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  our  latest  booklets  ou  information  and  suggestions,  also  for 
sample  cards  and  quotations. 


WALL  PAPER  ITEMS. 

AN  organization  to  be  known  as  the  Retail  Wall  Paper 
Dealers’  Association  has  been  formed  in  Philadel- 
phia, with  the  election  of  the  following  officers:  — 
Robert  Werner,  president;  Frank  C.  Buehl,  treasurer,  and 
Frederick  W.  King,  secretary. 


Salesmen  on  the  road  with  the  1917  lines  of  wall  paper 
report  a good  business  and  good  buying  by  the  jobbers, 
especially  by  those  who  did  not  attend  the  recent  wall 
paper  show  in  New  York  and  make  their  purchases  at  that 
time. 


We  illustrate  one  of  the  new  air  brush  effect  borders 
manufactured  by  the  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company,  and 


A Sanitas  Border. 

also  one  of  the  new  side  walls.  These  are  typical  of  the 
high  class  character  of  the  whole  line.  As  this  material 
can  be  washed  with  soap  and  water,  it  has  become  very 
popular  and  has  come  into  quite  general  use  in  hospitals 
and  physicians’  offices,  as  well  as  in  residences  and  hotels. 
In  addition  to  a large  number  of  attractive  patterns,  the 
plain  Sanitas  comes  in  a number  of  colors,  and  can  be  dec- 
orated after  hanging,  if  desired. 


At  the  Atlantic  City  convention  of  the  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  Painters'  Association  the  question  of  the  pos- 


Onc  of  the  Ne «’  Sanitas  Wall  Hangings. 


sibility  of  using  wall  paper  for  lieadlinings  of  passenger 
coaches  was  mooted,  and  reference  was  made  to  the  use  of 
wall  paper  in  the  Burlington  dining  cars.  Inquiry  from 
the  master  painter  of  that  road  elicited  the  information 
that  they  are  using  the  Duralastic  paper  of  the  Campbell 
line,  and  give  it  an  extra  coat  of  varnish  after  it  is  hung. 
A p’aperhanger  is  employed  to  do  the  work,  the  surface 
being  first  prepared  by  means  of  a well-known  paperhang- 
ers’  size. 


(Continued  on  page  37.) 
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UNIVERNISH 

FLEXIBLE  AS  SILK 


tT  is  hot-water  proof,  cold-water  proof,  salt-water  proof, 
-*■  alcohol  proof,  alkali  proof  and  acid  proof. 

It  may  be  used  anywhere,  on  everything  that  requires 
varnishing. 

But  it  is  especially  adapted  to  the  miscellaneous  varnish 
demands  of  the  general  public  and  Housepainters. 

You  can  buy  it  in  small  or  large  cans. 

Ask  for  our  booklet. 


MURPHY  VARNISH  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN  MURPHY,  Jr.,  President 

NEWARK,  N.J.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GETTING  READY  FOR  THE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONVENTION. 

OUITE  a considerable  proportion  of  tbe  associate 
members  of  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators  are  local  jobbing  houses, 
whose  trade  is  confined  to  a limited  area  and  who,  there- 
fore, would  have  no  object  in  becoming  associate  members 
of  the  International  Association.  But  many  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  these  houses,  having  expressed  a desire  to 
do  something  to  assist  the  Connecticut  Society  in  enter- 
taining the  coming  convention  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  held  in  New  Haven  next  February,  Dr.  D. 
Louis  Ireton,  of  the  National  Lead  Company,  called  a 
meeting  of  salesmen  representing  the  Connecticut  asso- 
ciate members,  as  well  as  others  in  the  trade  in  New 
England,  to  be  held  at  the  Master  Painters’  Club  room  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  New  Haven,  on  Friday  evening, 
August  18.  In  addition  to  these,  several  local  master 
painters  were  present  at  the  meeting. 

After  Dr.  Ireton  had  called  the  meeting  to  order,  it  was 
felt  that  some  form  of  organization  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view,  and  a motion 
to  form  a temporary  organization,  to  be  known  as  an  As- 
sociation of  New  England  Associates,  was  adopted,  the 
purpose  being  to  assist  the  Connecticut  Society  in  taking 
care  of  some  of  the  entertainments  to  be  given  to  the 
ladies  during  the  New  Haven  convention. 

Dr.  D.  Louis  Ireton  was  elected  chairman,  and  George 
A.  Eckle,  secretary. 

W.  B.  Kennedy,  of  the  Newark  Varnish  Works,  and  a 
member  of  the  Entertainment  Committee  of  the  Associate 
members  of  the  International  Association,  explained  that 
they  had  organized  an  entertainment  association,  to  be 
known  as  the  Torreadors,  and  they  would  take  care  of  a 
preliminary  entertainment  on  Monday  evening  of  conven- 
tion week  and  another  entertainment  to  be  given  to  the 
ladies  on  Wednesday  evening  of  that  week. 

It  was  explained  to  the  new  organization  by  Clarence  L. 
Beardsley,  chairman  of  the  local  committee  having  charge 
of  the  arrangement  for  the  convention,  and  by  others  who 
were  present,  that  the  International  Association  has  put 


itself  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  solicitation  of  con- 
tributions for  the  entertainment  of  the  convention  from 
manufacturers  or  jobbers,  by  any  local  or  State  associa- 
tion, and  that  the  privileges  of  the  convention  are  granted 
only  to  the  representatives  of  those  concerns  that  hold 
associate  membership  in  the  International  Association. 
The  International  associate  members,  by  a vote  of  the 
Cincinnati  convention,  at  their  request,  had  been  given 
the  privilege  of  entertaining  the  convention  on  the  eve- 
nings of  Monday  and  Wednesday.  All  other  entertain- 
ment features  of  the  convention  must  be  in  charge  of  the 
local  committee  of  arrangements. 

It  was  suggested  by  one  of  those  present  that  as  there 
seemed  to  be  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  Connecticut  So- 
ciety associate  members  to  contribute  to  the  entertain- 
ment fund,  as  a matter  of  State  pride,  that  perhaps  this 
might  be  done  by  raising  a fund  and  turning  it  over  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  State  Society,  for  such  purposes  as 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  State  Society  might  see  fit. 
It  was  clearly  understood  that  if  there  should  be  any  con- 
tributions of  this  kind,  it  must  be  purely  voluntary  on 
the  part  of  the  associate  members,  and  that  no  solicita- 
tion will  be  permitted  by  the  members  of  the  New  Haven 
local  association  or  by  officers  or  active  members  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Society,  and  if  the  associate  members 
see  fit  to  contribute  any  sum  to  the  treasury  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  Society,  such  contributions  will  not  carry 
with  it  any  convention  privileges  whatsoever,  nor  will 
the  contributors  have  any  control  over  the  expenditure  of 
any  such  contribution  after  it  has  been  turned  over  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Connecticut  State  Society. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  and  another  meeting  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  plans  for  forming  an 
association  of  paint  trade  salesmen  in  Connecticut. 

W.  G.  Lahey,  secretary  of  the  Travelers’  Association  of 
the  Paint  and  Allied  Trades  of  New  Jersey,  explained  the 
organization  in  that  State,  where  the  association  is  en- 
tirely independent  of  any  connection  with  the  Master 
Painters’  Association,  and  the  idea  of  bringing  the  trade 
together  in  friendly  relationship. 

W.  A.  Robertson,  who  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
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CALCIMINES 

AND 

WATER  PAINTS 

Start  the  year  right  by  ordering 
our  standard  products 

“MURALITE”  — Best  of  Calcimines 
“PERMANITE”— Best  of  Water  Paints 

Millions  of  pounds  of  these  superb  materials  have 
been  used  by  painters  everywhere.  Thousands  of 
jobs  have  proved  satisfactory.  Hundreds  of  paint- 
ers have  made  good  profits  and  good  customers. 

We  are  proud  of  this  record 
We  are  grateful  to  our  customers 
We  urge  a trial  order 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Associate  Members 
Master  Painters’  Association 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Interior  and  Exterior  Varnishes,  TROKAL  Liquid 
Floor  Finish,  Liquid  and  Paste  Wood  Fillers, 
Enamels,  Oil  Stains,  Shingle  Stains 
There’s  beauty,  and  durability,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  Contractor,  the  Architect  and 
the  Owner  in  every  brushful. 

Literature,  Samples,  Prices  on  Request 

EUGENE  E.  NICE,  Manufacturer 

268-274  So.  2nd  Street  201-207  Spruce  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

State,  High  and  Howell  Streets,  at  P.R.R.  - - CAMDEN,  N.J. 


HANDY-PASTE 

The  only  really  “up  to  date”  dry  paste 

Contains  absolutely  no  chemicals,  so  cannot  spot 
or  stain.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  paper  to  slide 
easily'.  The  most  economical  paste  to  use. 

Write  for  targe  sample 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

141  Milk  Street  (Estab.  1895)  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Western  shipments  made  direct  from  Western  factory. 


Greater  New  York  Travelers’  Association,  explained  how 
their  organization  that  brought  the  members  together 
and  by  exchanging  information  concerning  credits  had 
done  away  with  the  fly-by-night  failures  that  had  for- 
merly done  so  much  to  injure  the  paint  trade  in  New 
York  city.  It  has  no  connection  with  any  master  paint- 
ers’ association. 

R.  H.  Adelmann  explained  the  New  York  Master  Paint- 
ers’ Salesmen  Association,  whose  main  object  is  to  help 
the  Master  Painters’  Association,  and  after  that  to  obtain 
special  concessions  from  hotels  and  to  interchange  credit 
information. 

A committee  consisting  of  W.  G.  Lahey,  F.  S.  Tyler  and 
R.  H.  Adelmann  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a constitution 
and  by-laws  for  the  proposed  organization,  to  report  at  a 
subsequent  meeting  to  be  called  by  the  chairman,  Dr. 
Ireton. 


THE  STANDARD  OIL  CLOTH  GOLF  CLUB 
CUP  CONTEST. 

THE  newly-formed  golf  club,  comprising  the  golf 
playing  officials  and  employes  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Cloth  Company,  held  a contest  at  the  Great  Neck 
Golf  Club  on  Long  Island,  September  12. 

G.  M.  Prentiss,  advertising  manager  of  the  company, 
put  up  a handsome  silver  cup, 
which  was  won  by  J.  T.  Broad- 
bent,  cotton  mill  manager,  with  a 
net  score  of  80. 

The  following  participated  in 
the  event:  — 

A.  Hunsicker,  vice-president. 

J.  T.  Broadbent,  cotton  mill 
manager, 

G.  M.  Prentiss,  advertising  man- 
ager. 

I.  D.  Kip,  manager  Athonia  fac- 
tory. 

J.  W.  Gotwals,  salesman. 

J.  D.  Jackson,  salesman. 

W.  M.  Williams,  systematizes 

B.  H.  Atha,  formerly  purchas- 
ing agent. 

W.  S.  Mauger,  salesman. 

M.  F.  Anderson,  traffic  manager. 
B.  S.  Nogle,  salesman. 

W.  D.  Kay,  assistant  traffic 
manager. 

A.  Patterson,  salesman. 

C.  H.  Cooper,  salesman. 

K.  Welch,  salesman. 

W.  E.  Thatcher,  assistant  treas- 
urer. 

The  party  left  New  York  in  automobiles,  and  on  ar- 
rival at  the  club  were  Mr.  Prentiss’  guests  at  lunch.  The 
contest  developed  the  fact  that  there  were  several  "near 
champions”  among  the  members. 


ANNUAL  OUTING  OF  THE  CLEVELAND 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE  annual  outing,  fish  and  chicken  dinner  of  the 
Cleveland  Contracting  Painters'  Association,  which 
was  held  Wednesday,  September  20,  proved  to  be 
the  most  successful  affair  ever  conducted  by  this  organ- 
ization. A “special”  car.  via  A.  B.  C.  Line,  left  the  public 
square  at  S.30  a.  m.,  with  some  fifty  members  and  asso- 
ciates, proceeding  to  Akron,  where  the  party  was  joined 
by  invited  friends  from  Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  and 
other  towns. 

At  Lakeside  Park  the  party  found  a launch  waiting  to 
convey  them  through  the  chain  of  lakes  and  canals  to 
Crooks  Hotel,  where  a splendid  fish  and  chicken  dinner 
was  served. 

After  the  inner  man  had  been  satisfied,  the  party  re- 
turned by  boat  to  Young's  Hotel,  which  has  been  appro- 
priately named  "Feeders’  Harbor.’'  where  the  real  fes- 
tivities of  the  day  began.  A number  of  others  had  by 
this  time  arrived  by  automobile,  swelling  the  crowd  to 
nearly  one  hundred  contracting  painters  and  associate 
members. 

The  fun  now  began  in  real  earnest,  everyone  intent 
upon  distributing  good  cheer  and  friendly  greetings,  al- 
ways a prevailing  feature  at  these  occasions.  The  height 
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USE  RIPOLIN  EVERYWHERE 


FOR  outside  work  or  inside ; for  results  every  time  with  Ripolin. 

new  work  or  repairs,  where  When  it  costs  less  to  use  the 
white  or  tinted  paint  is  to  be  ap-  best,  does  it  pay  to  experiment 
plied  — in  homes,  hotels,  offices,  with  inferior  paints? 
hospitals,  buildings  of  all  kinds ; And  is  it  not  good  business  pol- 
where  a good  and  lasting  paint  icy  to  know  the  best  and  tie  up 
job  is  wanted  you  will  get  best  to  it? 


Distributors  for  North  America 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TO  DEPT.  P FOR  OUR  BOOK  OF  PAINT  FACTS 


ENAMEL 


> 


< 


i 


You  Get  the  Most  for  Your  Money 

when  you  buy 

PHENOID 

because 

There  is  Real  Efficiency  and  Reliability  in  the  Yellow  Can 


Made  by 


CHALMERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Varnish  Remover  Specialists  NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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Ordinary  concrete,  uncoated,  Concrete  weatherproofed 
showing  its  porous  character,  with  Bay  State  Coating. 


Building  for  Beauty 


To  fully  realize  the  possibilities  of  concrete 
and  stucco,  you  should  know  the  ideal  effects 
which  are  get -able  with 

Bay  State  B\ %Lnld  Coating 

This  Coating  overcomes  the  dull  blue-gray  of  concrete. 
It  gives  a permanent  finish  in  white  or  tint.  It  doesn’t 
sacrifice  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 

Also — Bay  State  Coating  makes  an  absolutely  weather- 
proof wall.  Rain  can’t  seep  through  the  pores. 


Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  tested 
this,  the  original  Bay  State  Coating.  We’ll  be  glad  to  pass 
along  what  they  say  of  it.  Write  for  booklet  30. 


BAY  8TATE 


Or,  test  it  yourself— we  will  send  you  a sample 
can  of  the  original  Bay  State  Coating  free  for  the 
asking.  Say  what  tint  you  prefer. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  & CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Office:  Architects’  Building 


ENAMELS  : FLAT  FINISHES 


EGAN  - RONAN  - HAUSIHAN -COMPANY,  Inc. 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


HARD  ENAMEL 


HARD  AND  DURABLE 


Can  be  rubbed  and  polished  like  a 
high-grade  rubbing  varnish. 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia 


of  enthusiasm  was  reached  when  the  ball  game  between 
the  contractors  and  paint  peddlers  took  place.  The  um- 
pire, who  had  been  imported  from  Toledo  and  had  been 
paid  a large  bonus  by  the  peddlers,  was  none  other  than 
that  veteran  painter,  Wm.  J.  Albrecht,  of  Frog-town,  who 
acts  as  president  of  the  International  Association  of  Mas- 
ter House  Painters  and  Decorators,  when  not  engaged  in 
the  more  important  occupation  of  umpiring  ball  games.  It 
was  in  vain  that  appeals  were  made  regarding  some  of 
his  decisions.  Special  Umpire  Blackburn,  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  insure  justice,  was  unable  to  prevent  the  hu- 
miliating result  of  10  to  2,  in  the  peddlers’  favor.  Cap- 
tain Johnston  admitted  that  he  was  well  satisfied  with 
the  reseult,  while  Captain  Gaw  then  and  there  vowed 
that  he  would  have  his  scalp  the  next  time,  providing 
he  had  an  umpire  who  was  not  a traitor  to  his  friends. 

The  evening  meal  was  the  banner  event  of  the  day. 
After  the  strenuous  efforts  of  all  to  work  up  an  appetite, 
it  was  found  that  no  effort  was  necessary  to  do  justice  to 
the  appetizing  array  of  eatables  which  were  presented. 

After  every  one  had  lit  his  Havana,  President  Hardt 
called  on  President  Wm.  J.  Albrecht,  of  the  International 
Association,  who  suggested  that  it  was  an  opportune  time 
to  start  a New  Haven  Club,  to  join  the  party  which  will 
go  to  the  winter  convention  by  the  contemplated  “special 
train”  from  Cleveland  next  February.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech  he  incidentally  told  a funny  story  or  two. 
That  is  an  Albrecht  habit. 

President  C.  M.  Uber,  of  the  State  Association,  was 
called  upon  and  spoke  of  his  pleasure  in  being  present. 

E.  T.  Holmes,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Paint,  Oil  and 
Varnish  Club,  responded  in  behalf  of  the  material  men. 
Wm.  A.  Alpers,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Paint  Jobbers,  was  called  upon  and  responded  in  a happy 
manner. 

By  this  time  the  hour  of  departure  had  arrived,  and  the 
return  trip  was  made  by  the  same  route  as  in  coming. 
Every  one  arrived  home  safely,  tired  and  happy.  The 
committee  having  charge  of  arrangements,  J.  E.  Aylard, 
William  Stolte  and  Secretary  Conrad  Krause,  were  com- 
plimented for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  the  affair 
had  been  conducted,  not  a hitch  occurring  to  mar  the 
pleasures  of  the  day. 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

THE  month  of  September  witnessed  considerable  ac- 
tivity in  the  painting  trade.  In  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular run  of  work  consequent  upon  the  season,  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  helped  matters  consider- 
ably and  very  materially  enhanced  the  business  of  the 
sign  writers,  who  were  kept  busy  on  special  hurry-up 
work.  The  scarcity  of  competent  mechanics  has  held  back 
the  work,  to  a great  extent.  Many  of  the  master  paint- 
ers find  themselves  unable  to  complete  their  contracts 
within  the  specified  time.  There  seems  to  be  a slight  im- 
provement in  the  building  trades,  and  the  future  of  busi- 
ness in  almost  all  lines  is  much  more  reassuring.  There 
are  very  few  men  out  of  employment.  If  a man  is  at  all 
anxious  to  find  work  he  need  not  long  be  without  a posi- 
tion, as  all  classes  of  workmen  are  being  eagerly  sought 
after. 

The  material  market  still  remains  very  firm.  There 
have  been  the  usual  ups  and  downs  in  prices.  White  lead 
still  remains,  as  last  quoted.  $10.45  per  100  pounds,  in  ton 
lots,  and  $13.75  per  100  pounds  in  less  quantities.  Turpen- 
tine has  gone  up  and  is  now  quoted  at  71c.  per  Imperial 
gallon  in  barrel  lots.  Linseed  oil.  both  raw  and  boiled,  has 
dropped  slightly  and  is  now  quoted  at  S3e.  and  S6c.,  re- 
spectively, in  barrel  lots.  There  have  been  no  further  ad- 
vances in  Japan  and  oil  colors.  The  market  generally  has 
a strong  upward  tendency  because  of  difficulty  in  being 
able  to  secure  many  lines. 

W.  H.  Stevenson,  president  of  the  Toronto  Sign  Writers’ 
Association,  reports  that  the  executive  of  the  organization 
is  busily  engaged  in  arranging  the  program  for  the  coming 
fall  and  winter  meetings.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  on  their 
meetings  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Toronto  Master 
Painters  and  Decorators’  Association.  There  will  be  lec- 
tures aud  addresses  by  prominent  members  of  the  craft, 
together  with  discussions  of  practical  papers  and  social 
functions. 

The  summer  resorts  are  fast  becoming  depleted.  Messrs. 
Kitchener,  Pliinnemore  and  Linington  have  returned  to 
their  city  homes,  after  having  spent  a most  delightful  sum- 
mer at  Long  Branch.  The  “Senator,"  with  his  family,  has 
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Each  year  our  announce- 
ment of  Strong’s  Supply  Catalog  brings  a 
flood  of  requests.  Each  year  we  get  hundreds  of  new 
uames,  and  it  is  not  at  all  remarkable  that  they  stay  with  us. 

STRONG’S  CATALOG  FOR  1916 

is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  sign  man.  All  the  newest  things 
are  listed.  We  invite  you  to  write  for  this  book.  It  is  the  most  complete  of  its  kind 
ever  issued.  There  is  but  one  Strong’s  Catalog  and  one  Strong’s  Service,  and  we  invite  you 
to  get  acquainted. 

Dept.  XIO.  Detroit  School  of  Lettering,  Detroit,  Mich. 


STENCILS===  SKETCHES 


We  make  STENCILS  for  all  decorative  purposes. 
Special  designs  cut  to  order.  Our  Latest  Catalogue 
No.  10  Free  on  Application. 


We  carry  a large  stock  of  SKETCHES,  both  colored 
and  uncolored.  We  make  special  sketches  for  all 
decorative  purposes.  Write  for  particulars. 


M AYHEW  STUDIOS,  515  West  29th  Street,  New  YorK 


Keep  a watchful  eye  on  costs,  and  frequently  compare 
them  with  work  actually  done;  then  see  to  it  that  poor 
workmen  and  poor  methods  are  promptly  eliminated. 


A.  L.  Reach  Textile  Company  announce  to  their  many 
customers  and  friends  the  transfer  of  their  main  office 
and  supply  warehouse  from  Boston  to  New  York  city.  Ad- 
dress all  communications  to  29-31  West  Houston  street, 
after  October  10,  1916.  Telephone  Spring  5081. 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 

Fully  equipped  contracting  and  jobbing  business  with 
Wall  Paper  and  Paint  Store.  Established  35  years;  to 
close  an  estate.  A going  concern  with  work  on  hand; 
will  sell  at  inventory.  Address  P.  0.  BOX  No.  406,  Dover, 
N.  J. 
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FOR  INTERIOR  USE 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  ENAMEL 

A PURE  WHITE  AND  EAS  Y-FLOW1NG  ENAMEL 
A DURABLE  PORCELAIN  LIKE  SURFACE  ON 
WOOD.  PLASTER.  BRICK  OR  METAL 


HE 


THOMSON  WOOD  FINISHING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


ESTABLISHED  I8T9 
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When  you  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon 
to  us  you  have  taken  an  important  step 
toward  larger  profits. 


REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL  has  been  mar- 
keted with  a definite  idea  in  mind.  There  are 
manyjobsonwhichyoucannot  afford  to  use  an  ex- 
pensive enamel,  yet  quality  cannot  be  sacrificed. 
REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL  enables  you  to 
land  these  jobs  that  would  otherwise  go  to  a com- 
petitor who  would  figure  on  using  inferior  goods. 

REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL  has  wonderful 
covering  capacity.  It  is  pure  white  and  possesses 
a high  gloss.  It  has  exceptional  wearing  qualities. 

We  want  you  to  try  REAL  ESTATE 
ENAMEL.  You  know  our  Porcelite  Enamel 
as  the  highest  grade  enamel  on  the  market  to- 
day— now  know  REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL 
as  the  greatest  value  in  medium-grade  enamels. 

We  are  making  a special  introductory  offer  on 
REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL  which  we  will  be 
pleased  to  present  to  you  upon  receipt  of  the 
enclosed  coupon. 
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Sisk’s  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 


SISK’S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kalsomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk’s  is  a sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk’s  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk’s  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8 cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  " SISK’S”  ; if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us — will  you  do  this  ? 

R.  J.  SISK  MFC.  CO.  - New  London,  Conn. 


returned  from  Port  Dalhousie,  where  he  spent  the  time  of 
his  life  amidst  the  charming  surroundings  of  the  garden 
of  Canada.  “Jim”  Thomson  finds  it  hard  to  tear  himself 
away  from  his  fishing  and  hunting  haunts  up  north,  but 
we  expect  to  welcome  him  back  to  civilization  soon. 

Frank  H.  McCausland  has  just  returned  from  a most 
delightful  river  and  ocean  trip  to  Truro  and  New  Glasgow, 
N.  S.  Mr.  McCausland  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
magnificent  scenery  through  which  he  passed,  but  he  was 
also  very  much  impressed  with  the  apparent  poverty  and 
barrenness  of  many  sections  of  the  country.  No  doubt 
Frank  will  be  requested  to  address  the  Master  Painters’ 
Association  on  his  maritime  experiences. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  a man  to  tell  his  “guardian  angel” 
at  home  that  he  is  going  out  to  attend  an  executive  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  at  another  member’s  house.  But 
when  the  aforesaid  g.  a.  calls  up  the  member’s  house  and 
finds  that  her  hubby  has  not  been  there,  although  he  had 
left  his  home  some  hours  before,  it  begins  to  look  sus- 
picious. And  when  it  further  becomes  known  that  he  was 
down  at  the  “Gayety’’  without  his  mother-in-law  as  a 
chaperon,  it  is  altogether  likely  there  will  be  some  explana- 
tion demanded.  We  cannot  mention  names. 

It  was  only  intended  for  a harmless  little  joke,  but 
“Bunny”  didn’t  like  the  idea  of  “Billy”  ringing  up  and  in- 
quiring about  that  quiet  game  of  poker.  The  voice  sounded 
somewhat  official,  and  “Bunny”  proceeded  to  call  the 
would-be  officious  party  down  in  language  that  the  law 
forbids  putting  in  cold  type.  Peace  is  again  restored  on 
the  Potomac,  and  “Bunny”  now  thinks  “Billy”  would  make 
a good  joker  for  the  deck. 

Death  has  again  invaded  the  ranks  of  the  master  paint- 
ers of  Toronto  and  removed  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  members  of  the  craft,  in  the  person  of  Frederick 
Burrows,  Sr.,  after  an  illness  extending  over  a year.  Mr. 
Burrows  was  born  in  Sligo,  Ireland,  eighty  years  ago.  At 
the  ago  of  five  years  he  came  to  Toronto  with  his  parents, 
and  had  resided  in  this  city  ever  since.  He  has  for  many 
years  been  engaged  in  the  painting  and  decorating  busi- 
ness. He  was  a man  of  sterling  character  and  business 
integrity.  Mr.  Burrows  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  five 


sons  and  three  daughters.  The  funeral  was  largely  at- 
tended by  sympathizing  friends.  Many  beautiful  floral 
tributes  were  placed  upon  the  casket  as  a mark  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  the  deceased  was  held  by  a large  circle  of 
friends. 


FLAG  FLOATS  185  FEET  FROM  GROUND. 

HAVE  you  noticed  that  American  flag  floating  from 
the  top  of  the  cross  on  St.  James’  church  spire? 
You  have!  Then  you  will  be  interested  in  a few 
interesting  figures  and  facts  about  the  flag  and  the  spire. 
That  flag  was  placed  there  by  Geo.  Reade,  of  Manley  & 
Reade,  painters  and  decorators.  Reade  is  gilding  the 
cross.  Hugh  Tyrrell  is  assisting  Reade  in  painting  the 
spire  and  tower.  When  Reade  placed  the  flag  on  top  of 
the  spire  his  hands  were  185  feet  9 inches  from  the 
ground.  The  cross  is  7 feet  8 inches  by  5 feet  8 inches. 
It  is  made  of  6 by  8-inch  timber  and  is  covered  with  tin. 
The  spire  is  92  feet  6 inches  high  and  is  42  inches  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  base  of  the  cross  and  50  feet  at  the  bot- 
tom. The  tower  is  85  feet  6 inches  high.  This  makes  the 
total  height  of  the  spire  185  feet  8 inches  from  the  ground. 
Will  Manley  is  painting  the  church  proper. — Painesville, 
(Ohio)  Telegraph,  September  21. 


OHIO  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

IT  is  reported  that  the  Master  Painters’  Association  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
have  the  Ohio  State  Association  hold  the  next  annual 
convention  in  that  city,  it  having  been  found  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  obtain  satisfactory  hotel  accommodation  at  Put-ln-Bay. 
Cedar  Point  is  also  spoken  of  as  a candidate  for  the  con- 
vention. It  might  be  well  for  each  of  the  members  of  the 
Ohio  Association,  who  have  any  preference  in  the  matter 
to  send  a postal  card  at  once  to  Secretary  Joel  J.  Kennedy, 
426  Reading  Road,  Cincinnati,  registering  their  choice,  in 
order  to  give  the  Board  of  Trustees  a definite  idea  as  to 
the  desires  of  the  membership  at  large. 

(Continued  on  page  44.) 
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J CLIjI  I DRY  PASTE) 

Holds  Wallpaper  Permanently 

Containing  no  chemicals,  JELLITAC  PASTE  may  be  safely  relied  on  not  to  spot  nor  stain  the 
most  delicate  papers.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  the  workmen  time  to  slide  the  paper  before  drying. 

A pound  of  JELLITAC  w'\ll  actually  hang  twice  as  much  paper  as  will  most  other  dry  pastes. 

Its  use  is  positively  economical.  Packed  in  barrels  of  about  275  pounds;  half  barrels,  50-pound 
boxes  and  2-pound  tubes.  JELLITAC  is  always  sent  subject  to  satisfaction. 

ARTHUR  S.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

(ESTABLISHED  1888 

92-98  West  Broadway  NEW  YORK 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabot’s  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists'  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conserve  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


UNION  FILM  OIL 


Looks  Like  Linseed,  Used  Like  Linseed, 

It  Costs  Much  Less 

Send  today  for  samples  and  prices. 

Union  Film  Oil  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Time  and  Made  a Good  Record 


THE 

ONLY  PERFECT 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR 

LINSEED  OIL 

Works  Like  Linseed,  Wears  Like  Linseed 


UNION  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
The  Whitehall  Bldg.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
4345  Southwestern  Blvd.,  Chicago 


“Reach”  Painters  Drop  Cloths 


More  “BEACH”  Cloths  used  than  all  other  brands  combined — WHY ? Because — they  are  far  better  and  cheaper  than  you  yourself  can  make. 
Order  some  now — keep  a supply  on  hand.  You  NEED  Drop  Clotlts. 


PAINT 

WATER 


PROOFED 


DOUBLE 

DURABLE 


STITCHED 


SIZES  AND  PRICES 


9 x 9 ft. 

- $1.00 

12  x 12  ft. 

- 

$1.75 

15  x 15  ft. 

$2.75 

) 8 x » 8 ft. 

- 

$4.00 

9x11  ft. 

1.3* 

12  x 15  ft. 

- 

2.25 

15x18  ft. 

3.3  5 

1 8 x 2 1 ft. 

- 

4.65 

9 x 1 5 ft. 

1.70 

12  x 18  ft. 

- 

2.70 

15x21  ft. 

*.90 

18  x 24  ft. 

- 

5.25 

9 x 18  ft. 

- - 2.00 

12  x 21  ft. 

- 

3.15 

15  x 24  ft. 

4.50 

1 S x 30  ft. 

- 

6.5  0 

9x21  ft. 

- - 2.35 

12  x 24  ft. 

- 

3.6" 

15  x 30  ft. 

5.40 

Size 

9 x 24  ft. 

- - 2.70 

l 2 x 30  ft. 

- 

4.50 

Size 

Size 

Send  the  amount  with  your  order  and  BEACH  will  prepay  express  charges  direct  to  your  door— east  of  the  Mississippi. 
CHEESE  CLOTH  mill  remnants  for  straining  paint  sold  by  the  pound,  put  up  in  bales  of  fifty  pounds.  Write  for  samples. 


A.  L.  REACH  TEXTILE  COMPANY,  29-31  West  Houston  Street,  NEW  YORK 


Rinald  Bros/  Flatwhite  Paintbase 

Well  Worth  your  enthusiastic  support  because: — 


1.  Its  hiding  or  covering  capacity  equals  in  one  coat 
that  of  from  two  to  three  coats  of  White 
Lead. 

2.  It  dries  out  perfectly  white  and  stays  white. 

3.  it  dries  hard  enough  for  rubbing  within  twenty 
hours. 

4.  It  stays  in  solution;  never  settles  out  hard. 

5.  It  does  not  require  straining;  does  not  form  a 
skin. 


6.  It  is  an  ideal  undercoat  for  all  kinds  of  enamel  or 
other  paints. 

7.  It  is  damp  resisting  and  washable;  contains  neither 
casein,  glue  nor  lime. 

8.  It  works  freely,  even  i-i  liquid  paste  as  supplied 
by  us. 

9.  It  is  the  flattest  flatwhite  in  exiatence. 

10.  It  mixes  readily  with  white  lead,  oil  paints,  enam- 
els, linseed  oil,  turpentine  “mineral  turps,”  benzine 
and  benzol. 


RINALD  BROS.  Station  S PHILADELPHIA 
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VARN1SHE! 


AD  EL  ITE, 
VARNISHES 

You  will  find  the  AD-EL-ITE 
Trade  Mark  on  Varnishes  or  any 
Paint  specialties  an  asset  — a big 
item  in  sales  making. 

We  manufacture  a full  line  of 
Varnishes — each  reliable,  uniform 
in  efficiency  and  giving  maximum 
results  for  the  work  intended. 


Architects,  contractors,  painters,  consumers  have  confidence  in  our  Varnishes,  and 
your  trade  will  be  larger  if  you  carry  the  AD-EL-ITE  line. 


ADAMS  & ELTING  CO. 

716-726  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 


TORONTO  ASSOCIATION  VS.  SUPPLY 
HOUSES. 

THE  morning  of  September  13  broke  beautiful  and 
clear.  There  was  nothing  in  the  sky  to  indicate 
the  coming  storm.  The  Supply  House  men  were 
confident  and  the  Master  Painters  were  hopeful.  The 
championship  of  the  painters’  baseball  world  was  at  stake, 
together  with  the  possession  of  a beautifully  designed 
silver  cup  emblematic  of  victory.  The  master  painters 
were  determined  to  crush  the  boastful  spirit  of  the  sup- 
ply men,  who  had  won  the  previous  battle  by  the  closest 
possible  margin.  Both  the  teams  had  been  greatly 
strengthened  for  the  final  struggle  of  the  season,  and  were 
anxious  for  the  fray.  The  painters  had  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  insure  an  overwhelming  victory.  The  faithful 
had  all  been  summoned  to  the  mill  by  the  following  no- 
tice from  Secretary  Hughes:  — 

FIGHT  TO  THE  FINISH. 

Dear  Sir  and  Bro: — The  return  game  for  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  world  in  baseball  will  be  played  in 
Weekes’  Grove,  Lytton  Boulevard,  “Supply  Houses  versus 
Master  Painters.’’ 

If  you  have  any  interest  in  the  Master  Painters’  Asso- 
ciation, or  themselves  personally,  fail  not  to  be  present  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  September  13,  at  2.30  p.  m.  sharp. 
Note  the  date. 

This  was  not  of  our  seeking,  but  we  were  challenged  to 
fight  this  out.  Fit  yourself  for  this  game,  and  we  expect 
to  give  them  the  trimming  of  their  lives. 

I don’t  know  what  refreshments  they  will  provide  for 
the  occasion,  but  as  it  is  only  three  days  before  prohibi- 
tion, you  can  look  forward  to  something  good,  and  lots 
of  it. 

If  you  want  to  have  the  time  of  your  life,  join  us. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Stewart  N.  Hughes, 

Secretary-treasurer. 

The  line-up  of  the  teams  and  officials  was  as  follows:  — 
Master  Painters — Wood,  p. ; Paris,  c.;  Newton,  2b.;  Ed. 
Taylor,  l.f. ; Reeve,  s.s.;  Cox,  c.f. ; Stevenson,  lb.;  Alexan- 
der, 3b.;  Fell,  rf. 


Supply  Men — Cotton,  c. ; Malone,  lb.;  Sharpe,  c.;  Booth, 
2b.;  Sinclair,  s.s.;  Dougal,  3b.;  Boulton,  l.f.;  Ford,  r.f.p 
Cheshire,  c.f. 

Umpires — S.  N.  Hughes  at  the  plate;  Fred  Moore  on  the 
bases. 

Official  Scorer — H.  G.  Hawkins,  of  The  Painters  Maga- 
zine. 

The  painters  were  first  to  bat,  and  sent  in  Bobby  Wood 
to  face  the  curves  of  Freddy  Sharpe.  Bobby  was  a good 
waiter  and  got  on  by  the  free  route.  He  was  followed  by 
two  of  his  brethren,  and  the  bases  were  full  and  none  out. 
This  looked  bad.  Taylor  was  an  easy  out.  But  Reeve 
came  along  and  spilled  the  beans  with  a wallop  that  cleared 
the  bags.  He  subsequently  scored,  the  innings  closing  for  4. 
One  was  all  that  the  supply  men  could  get  against  “Smoky*, 
Woods’  lightning  delivery.  In  their  second  attempt  the 
painters  notched  four  more  and  things  began  to  look 
particularly  rosy.  The  supplies  were  blanked  in  their  half 
but  showed  no  signs  of  discouragement.  The  painters 
came  right  back  with  another  burst  of  speed,  and  added 
three  before  the  procession  was  halted.  Another  blank  was 
posted  against  the  sups.,  who  were  beginning  to  show 
signs  of  distress.  Sharpe  and  Cotton  had  a heart-to-heart 
talk  with  the  result  that  a duck  was  chalked  up.  The  sups, 
held  a council  of  war  and  decided  to  get  down  to  hard 
tacks,  after  Chief  Sinclair  had  read  the  riot  act  to  his  play- 
ers. But  a paltry  one  was  all  that  the  mountain  could 
bring  forth.  In  their  fifth  the  painters  began  to  loog  dan- 
gerous for  a time,  but  by  some  clever  work  by  the  battery 
they  pulled  out  with  only  two  tallies.  Again  the  sups, 
made  a desperate  effort  to  pull  down  the  big  lead  which 
stood  against  them,  but  their  best  efforts  only  netted  them 
one.  The  painters  had  evidently  lost  their  batting  eye,  and 
Freddie  was  just  toying  with  their  heavy  hitters.  They 
drew  another  blank.  The  sups,  were  growing  desperate, 
but  there  was  no  use,  for  Smoky  had  them  swinging  at  the 
air  in  futile  attempts  to  land  on  the  ball.  They  connected 
for  another.  While  the  sups,  were  gradually  creeping  up, 
the  painters  could  do  nothing  with  Freddie's  twisters.  An- 
other goose  egg  adorned  the  score  board.  Smoky  was  evi- 
dently weakening  a little,  and  the  sups,  were  beginning  to 
get  to  him  good  and  plenty,  tallying  four  and  pulling  up 

(Continued  on  page  46.) 
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Here’s  the  paint  that  satisfies 
me  and  my  customer,  too 

One  of  the  pleasures  I get  out  of  life  is  taking  people  around  to 
see  the  jobs  I painted  three,  four  and  five  years  ago  with 


High  Standard 

LIQUID-  PAINT 


7owe 

Hi  |li  Standard 


There’s  no  other  paint  that  I know  of  that  will  withstand  the 
weather  like  it  does — and  it  isn’t  just  part  of  my  jobs  that  turn  out 
this  way,  but  all  of  them. 

I enjoy  working  with  “High  Standard”  Paint,  too.  It’s  always  just  the  same 
quality — it  brushes  out  well  with  practically  no  brush  marks,  it  covers  wonder- 
fully well  and  puts  on  a covering  that  perfectly  protects  the  wood.  A “High 
Standard”  job  stays  beautiful,  the  colors  do  not  fade,  it  wears  down  gradually  and 
evenly  and  leaves  a good  surface  for  repainting. 

Write  for  Job  Record  Book 

A year  ago  several  hundred  painters  wrote  me  for  this  book,  and  a lot  of  them  wrote 
again  to  tell  me  what  a fine  thing  it  was.  It’s  a time  saver  you  will  appreciate. 
No  charge.  Just  address  “The  High  Standard  Paint  Man”  care  of 

The  Lowe  Brothers  Company 

456  E.  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Boston 


Jersey  City  Chicago  Kansas  City 

LOWE  BROTHERS,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


Minneapolis 


PENN  PASTE  FLOUR 

THE  IDEAL  COOKED  COLD  WATER  PASTE 

Ideal  because  it  sticks  tightly,  spreads  smoothly,  stays  sweet,  doesn’t  crack,  doesn’t  peel,  doesn’t 
stain  or  discolor;  makes  it  easy  to  slide  the  paper  into  place  ; a paste  that  covers  the  maximum 
surface  with  the  minimum  of  outlay  of  money  and  labor;  a paste  free  from  alkali,  caustics  or 
adulterants  of  any  kind. 

No  matter  what  paste  you  are  using  now,  you  are  not  getting  the  results  you  are  entitled  to,  unless 
you  use  Penn  Paste  Flour. 

Prove  it  to  your  own  satisfaction  at  OUR  expense.  Fill  out  the  appended  coupon.  Let  us 
send  you  a 

FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE 

We’ll  let  YOU  be  Judge  and  Jury. 

Unless  you  know  the  facts  about  Penn  Paste  Flour,  you  are  slighting  an  important  feature  of 
your  business.  Investigate.  Be  openminded. 

You  will  save  money  by  using  Penn  Paste  Flour, — much  more  than  you  thought  it  possible 
to  save  without  skimping  your  jobs. 

Fill  out  the  attached  coupon,  before  this  slips  your  busy  mind. 

CHARLES  W.  WILLIAMS  & 

Sole  Distributors  United  States  and  Canada 

212-214  Wooster  St.,  New  York  327  So.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 

This  coupon  entitles  you  to  a liberal  Free  Trial  Package,  provided 

you  mail  it  before  the  supply  allotted  for  this  purpose  is  exhausted  x _ 1#, 
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very  materially  before  the  last  man  was  retired.  This 
good  fortune  was  too  much  for  Sinclair.  He  lost  his  equi- 
librium completely,  and  addressed  Umpire  Hughes  in  such 
parliamentary  language  that  the  official  had  to  put  him 
out  of  the  game.  His  place  was  taken  by  Vernon,  who  was 
borrowed  from  the  painters.  The  painters  still  led  by 
five,  but  the  tension  was  becoming  intense.  In  their  eighth 
effort  at  bat  the  painters  drew  another  blank.  The  sups, 
were  very  cocky.  When  they  came  to  bat  for  their  half 
and  succeeded  in  getting  three  men  on  the  bases  with  no 
one  out.  It  looked  now  to  be  all  over  but  the  shouting  for 
the  sups.,  for  their  sluggers  were  coming  up.  Smoky’s 
clever  work  on  the  mound,  together  with  the  steadiness  of 
the  infield,  was  now  shown  to  advantage.  One  slip  would 
have  cost  the  game.  But  Reeve  and  Newton  were  right  on 
the  job,  and  by  whirlwind  plays  retired  two  of  the  slug- 
gers, but  the  bases  were  still  full.  A tremendous  swat  was 
made  to  the  field,  but  Cox  was  there  and  held  it  for  the 
third  out,  thereby  disposing  of  the  heavy  weights  for  a 
blank.  This  was  indeed  a clever  performance  by  the  paint- 
ers. In  their  ninth  the  knights  of  the  brush  were  help- 
less and  failed  to  score,  but  they  still  held  a good  lead  and 
were  confident  because  the  sups.’  weakest  batters  were  next 
up.  There  were  no  pinch  hitters  to  send  in,  so  the  sups, 
had  to  rely  on  their  regulars.  Excitement  ran  high,  the 
fans  had  gone  mad,  and  pandemonium  reigned.  Smoky 
Wood  was  invincible,  and  Paris  never  caught  better  in  his 
life.  Booth  was  the  first  man  up,  but  proved  an  easy  out. 
Vernon  got  on  by  a clean  hit,  but  died  on  the  circuit, 
Dougal  and  Benton  ending  the  hard-fought  battle  by 
fanning  the  zephyr.  Thus  ended  the  finest  and  most 

exciting  struggle  ever  staged  by  these  old-time  opponents. 

The  score  by  innings  was  as  follows:  — 


123456789 

Painters  4 4 3 0 2 0 0 0 0—13 

Suppling  1 0 ' 0 1 1 1 4 0 0 — 8 


By  this  splendid  victory  the  Toronto  Association  still 
letains  the  beautiful  challenge  cup. 

Just  what  credit  for  the  win  is  due  to  Umpire  Hughes 
we  would  not  dare  to  say,  but  Mac  Sinclair  has  his  own 
opinion  about  it,  and  places  the  proportion  very  high  up 
in  the  percentage  column.  The  umpiring,  on  the  whole, 
was  most  impartial  and  gave  much  satisfaction.  The  game 
was  won  on  its  merits,  the  painters  really  outclassing 
their  opponents. 

Refreshments  were  served  by  the  supply  men  and  con- 
sisted of  assorted  sandwiches,  soft  drinks  and  fragrant 
Havanas. 

The  supply  men  are  not  yet  convinced  of  the  superiority 
of  the  master  painters,  and  next  season  will  doubtless  wit- 
ness many  good-natured  struggles  between  these  old-time 
rivals  of  the  diamond. 


TO  AID  NAVAL  STORES  INDUSTRY. 

OF  interest  to  the  naval  stores  industry  is  an  appro- 
priation by  Congress  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  $10,000  for  “investigating  the  grad- 
ing, weighing,  handling  and  transportation  of  naval 
stores,  the  preparation  of  definite  type  samples  thereof, 
and  for  the  demonstration  of  improved  methods  or  proc- 
esses of  preparing  naval  stores,  in  co-operation  with  in- 
dividuals and  companies.”  With  this  appropriation  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  will  be  able  to  continue  its  investi- 
gations and  undertake  additional  field  work.  The  appro- 
priation also  makes  possible  the  issuance  of  more  of  the 
glass  standards  designed  to  assist  in  the  grading  of  rosin. 
These  types  already  have  been  adopted  by  the  various 
boards  of  trade  and  chambers  of  .commerce  of  the  naval 
stores  producing  area,  and  have  been  accepted  by  the  in- 
dustry in  general.  Practically  all  rosin  is  now  sold  either 
on  these  standards  or  on  types  cut  to  conform  to  them. 
Efforts  will  be  made  to  extend  the  use  of  these  standards, 
which,  it  is  believed,  help  to  reduce  to  a minimum  unin- 
tentional and  fraudulent  misgrading,  and  thus  afford  a 
measure  of  protection  to  dealers  and  consumers.  To  this 
end  sets  of  the  glass  standards  have  been  deposited  with 
the  State  supervising  inspector  of  naval  stores  of  Geor- 
gia and  of  Florida,  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  New 
Orleans  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Naval  Stores  Committee, 
National  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Association.  These  sets 
can  readily  be  used  for  checking  the  accuracy  of  the  cut 
rosin  types,  and  for  referring  disputes  on  the  grading  of 
deliveries  of  rosin.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  de- 
termining the  extent  to  which  various  conditions  influ- 

( Continued  on  page  48.1 
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THE  PAINTER’S  FRIEND 


One  gallon  of  Naptha  or  other  Cleaning  Liquid  will  clean 
hundreds  of  brushes  irrespective  of  the  color  of  the  Paint,  if 
the  LILLY  BRUSH  GLEANER  is  used.  A big  economy 
in  the  Paint  Shop.  The  Brush  Cleaner,  $1.25.  Cleaning 
Liquid  for  Soft  Paint,  $1.25  per  gallon.  Solvent  Liquid  for 
Hard  Paint,  $2.25  per  gallon.  Charges  prepaid.  A Lilly 
Brush  Cleaner  free  with  an  order  for  12  gallons  of  Lilly 
Varnish.  Send  for  Catalog. 

I II  I V VADNICU  70  So.  California  Street 

LULL  1 ¥ AIM'S  Ion  LLf.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters’  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by  — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a cut 
price.  In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAM  P B L A C K 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 

but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


356  W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


BROMUND’S 

Pearl  Prepared 
Floor  Wax 

is  not  only  good  for  waxing 
and  polishing  floors,  but  also 
for  pianos,  automobiles,  tan 
shoes,  leather  bags,  etc.  We 
solicit  your  inquiry. 

E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


whiting-AdAms 

BRUSHES 

NOTHING  GIVES  A BRUSH  USER  THE  FinGETS 


60  much  as  a brush  which  sheds  hairs,  or  works  badly  in  any  way.  WHITING- 
ADAMS  BRUSHES  prevent  fidgets,  nervousness  and  irritability. 

Ask  gently  but  firmly  for  them,  insist  that  you  be  supplied  with 
them,  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  treatment. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  LITERATURE 

John  L.  Whiting-J.  J.  Adams  Co., BOSTON 


Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  One  Hundred  Years 

Whiting-Adams  Brushes  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue  Ribbon,  the  Highest 
Award  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915 


U.S.A. 
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WATER 


PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie 


LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 

Use  Everywhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 


ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 

Price  $3.00  per  gallon 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 
Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - - NEW  YORK 


GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations.  140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 

Rrice  $3.00  Postpaid 

Trade  supplied  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City 


ence  the  grading  of  rosin.  The  object  is  to  ascertain  both 
the  best  conditions  for  grading  rosin  and  also  what  dif- 
ferences are  allowable  where  the  same  rosin  is  graded  by 
different  persons. 

Effort  also  will  be  made  to  reduce  as  greatly  as  possible 
existing  wastes  of  this  industry,  which,  it  is  estimated, 
amount  to  nearly  $3,000,000  annually.  Some  of  these 
wastes,  it  is  believed,  can  be  eliminated  readily  through 
the  adoption  of  simple  improvements  in  producing  meth- 
ods. The  aim  is  to  benefit  the  producer  by  reducing  costs 
of  production,  and  also  by  improving  the  quality  of  the 
product  by  standardizing  of  raw  material  to  benefit  such 
consumers  as  paint,  varnish,  and  ink  makers,  all  of  whom 
use  these  products  extensively.  Those  engaged  in  the 
work  will  adopt  as  far  as  possible  the  methods  used  suc- 
cessfully in  farm  demonstration  work.  A canvass  of  the 
producing  area  will  be  made  and  such  helpful  advice  as 
the  department  is  able  to  secure  will  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  those  interested. 


PRESS  ONWARD. 

At  a dinner  given  to  the  Eastern  salesmen  of  John 
Lucas  & Co.,  Inc.,  following  convention  recently  held  in 
Philadelphia,  Willis  P.  Wood,  sales  manager  at  Pitts- 
burgh, presented  a paper  he  had  prepared,  which  was 
most  excellent  in  every  way.  It  is  so  full  of  good 
thoughts  for  every  salesman  to  get  firmly  fixed,  in  his 
mind  that  we  are  reprinting  it  exactly  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Wood:  — 

Have  any  of  you  salesmen  present  defined  or  analyzed 
the  truth  about  salesmanship?  What  is  salesmanship? 

Salesmanship  is  the  primary  principle  of  progress:  it 
is  the  artery  of  commerce ; it  is  the  power  that  directs 
the  exchange  of  commodities  for  mutual  benefit,  and  is, 
therefore,  the  most  valuable  and  reliable  resource  man 
can  possess.  Salesmanship  is  based  on  knowledge  and 
confidence — knowledge  of  your  business — knowledge  of 
your  goods  and  knowledge  of  human  nature:  confidence 
in  your  business — confidence  in  your  goods — confidence  in 
your  house  and  confidence  in  yourself.  These  possessions 
will  stimulate  energy,  animate  action,  inspire  courage,  de- 
velop determination  and  fortify  you  against  failure. 

There  is  always  a demand  for  men  who  can  assert  them- 
selves; men  who  can  do,  no  matter  what  stands  in  the 
way;  men  who  can  turn  fault  into  favor  and  convert 
doubt  into  dollars;  men  who  have  power  to  accomplish  in 
the  struggle  against  man. 

Success  in  salesmanship  demands  a clear  head,  a steady 
hand  and  a strong  heart.  You  can’t  burn  midnight  oil 
without  consuming  daylight  energy;  you  can’t  booze  all 
night  without  a desire  to  snooze  all  day;  you  can’t  make 
unnecessary  overdrafts  on  your  physical  reserve  fund  and 
expect  your  demands  to  be  honored  indefinitely.  Besides 
the  compound  interest  with  which  such  drafts  must  ulti- 
mately he  paid,  will  surely  result  in  mental,  physical  and 
financial  bankruptcy. 

“These  facts  have  been  learned  in  the  school  of  regret; 

You  can't  build  a fire  with  the  fuel  all  wet.’’ 

You  cannot  build  without  a foundation,  nor  is  the 
strongest  foundation  of  any  value,  except  to  build  upon, 
for  unless  it  is  covered  and  protected  by  a superstruc- 
ture, it  will  soon  disintegrate  and  fall  into  decay  and 
ruin.  The  foundation  should  be  self-respect — the  cor- 
nerstone honesty — the  side  walls  ambition  and  energy — 
the  braces  and  girders  courage,  confidence  and  common 
sense — the  roof  knowledge  and  skill — a veranda  of  reso- 
lution, decision  and  determination — the  interior  finish 
and  decorations  should  be  truth,  justice  and  honor. 
Above  the  door  should  be  inscribed  the  motto:  “I  will." 
After  the  structure  is  finished,  clean  up  the  surroundings, 
remove  the  refuse  of  antiquated  ideas — destroy  the 
debris  of  doubt  and  burn  up  the  rubbish  of  bad  habits — 
grade  and  level  a beautiful  terrace  and  cover  it  with  the 
velvet  sod — courtesy  and  civility. 

The  building  of  such  a character  will  be  a beacon  light 
to  success  and  a danger  signal  to  opposition.  A tower  of 
beauty,  strength  and  security  that  will  he  a delight  and 
pleasure  in  sunshine  and  prosperity;  that  will  stand  the 
storm  of  envy  and  the  cyclones  of  adversity,  and  will  have 
an  Irresistible  influence  on  the  woman  on  the  Amerieaa 
dollar. 

The  salesman  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  manu- 
(Continued  on  page  50.) 
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The  Tinder  Box 
of  Business — 

IN  the  story,  all  the  soldier  had  to  do  was  to  rub 
the  tinder  box;  and  the  dog  with  eyes  as  big  as 
mill-wheels  brought  him  all  the  gold  he  needed. 

IN  the  paint  business,  many  a painter  finds  in  our 
“ Never  Fail  Plan,”  the  tinder  box  that  brings 
him  as  much  business  as  he  can  handle. 

BUT  the  soldier  had  to  get  the  tinder  box  first  and 
it  took  courage.  All  it  will  cost  you  is  a postal. 
If  you  are  a real  painter,  if  you  have  the  right 
stuff  in  you  and  if  you  want  to  get  more  busi- 
ness, write  us. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  & Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 
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BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

Oxolin  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OXOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain:  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  m application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  C hicago 


BOOKS  f„r 

Painters, 

Decorators, 

Paint  Manufacturers. 

Write  for  Catalag  to 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


Better  Stencils 


Painters  and  Decorators  get  best 
results  using  Bayer’s  Modern 
Stencils.  Send  2 cents  in  stamps 
and  we  will  mail  you  our  Cata- 
logue and  particulars. 


ANTON  BAYER 

Dept.  C 

1120  N.  Main  Street  DAYTON,  OHIO 


facturer  and  the  consumer.  To  secure  results  that  count 
he  must  trust  himself  implicitly — he  must  believe  in  him- 
self if  he  would  have  others  believe  in  him.  Your  success 
depends  upon  you;  upon  your  ability  and  determination 
to  do.  Don’t  be  a candle  when  you  can  be  an  arc  light  in 
your  occupation.  Do  what  your  house  wants  you  to  do 
with  the  feeling  that  it  must  he  right  or  they  would  not 
ask  it.  If  there  is  anarchy  in  your  disposition,  crush  it 
out.  Be  honest  with  yourself  in  all  things,  for  in  so  do- 
ing you  will  be  false  to  no  man.  If  the  temptation  ever 
arises  to  deceive  your  fellow  man,  remember — 

“That  after  all  the  world  is  small. 

And  men  will  learn  your  ways. 

And  finding  you  to  be  untrue, 

Will  doubt  you  all  your  days. 

But  if  they  find  your  heart  and  mind 
Are  fixed  on  doing  right, 

By  word  and  deed  they’ll  intercede 
And  help  you  with  their  might.” 

Make  no  statement  you  cannot  prove. 

Cultivate  enthusiasm;  it  is  contagious. 

Strive  to  excel  in  everything  you  undertake.  The  man 
who  is  not  ambitious  to  excel  is  a failure. 

Make  yourself  worthy  and  advancement  is  inevitable. 

Every  improvement  we  enjoy  is  the  result  of  dissatis- 
faction. 

Force  your  competitors  to  admire  and  respect,  as  well 
as  fear,  you. 

The  cost  of  an  article  does  not  indicate  its  value,  but  it 
is  the  results  you  are  able  to  obtain  from  its  use. 

When  you  talk  price,  eliminate  all  argument  of  merit. 

We  estimate  the  value  and  measure  the  strength  of  an 
engine  by  horse-power — but  there  is  no  meter  that  will 
measure  the  mental  power  of  man,  nor  is  there  a limit 
to  the  capacity  or  value  of  brains. 

All  of  you  will  soon  be  on  your  territories  to  fight  the 
good  fight — to  make  honor,  glory  and  prestige  for  your- 
selves and  your  house.  Let  us  strive  with  all  good  feel- 
ing and  determination  to  make  1917  and  1918  wonderful 
years  of  prosperity  for  this  house. 

Gentlemen,  I pledge  you,  and  you  in  turn  must  pledge 
me,  that  there  will  be  no  cessation  of  the  fight  and  that 
we  will  ever  press  onward. 


“VETERAN  PAINTER,”  OUR  CONGRATU- 
LATIONS. 

ON  September  30,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Putnam  Ed- 
wards, of  Elizabeth,  N.  J„  celebrated  the  sixty-fifth 
anniversary  of  their  wedding  very  quietly,  sur- 
rounded only  by  their  immediate  family.  Their  friends 
had  planned  to  make  more  of  the  occasion,  hut  unfortu- 
nately Mrs.  Edwards  has  been  in  poor  health  and  it  was 
not  thought  advisable.  Mr.  Edwards  has  many  friends  in 
the  trade,  whom  he  has  never  met  personally,  hut  who 
have  enjoyed  his  talks  with  “The  Magazine  Reporter”  for 
many  years,  for  Mr.  Edwards  is  the  well-known  "Vet- 
eran Painter.”  And  he  never  seems  to  grow  old,  either. 
Every  day  he  may  be  seen  sitting  just  inside  the  entrance 
of  the  store  of  Edwards  & King,  at  2S0  Broad  street.  Eliz 
abeth,  where  he  may  watch  the  passers-by  and  wave  a 
greeting  to  his  many  personal  friends.  He  is  only  eighty- 
six  years  young,  and  The  Magazine  hopes  that  he  may 
live  to  see  a good  many  more  years  roll  round. 


PAINTING  ALL  CREATION. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine: 

Dear  Sir: — I consider  your  magazine  of  great  value  to 
me,  and  it  is  very  instructive,  although  I have  passed 
forty-three  years,  as  a practical  paint  man  in  the  old 
school,  when  daubs  and  blue  jays  were  as  scarce  as  gold 
dollars  at  the  North  Pole:  when  it  was  a sign  of  disgrace 
to  do  a job  as  they  are  done  today.  They  are  talking  of 
painting  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  with  the  new  invention 
flying  machine  and  a paint-spraying  machine.  But,  be- 
lieve me,  ‘‘let  George  do  it,”  and  sure,  Hogan  has  color 
enough  left  to  touch  up  the  rainbow,  where  its  colors  are 
a bit  faded.  I would  appeal  to  Brother  A.  G.  Clark,  of 
St.  Louis,  to  furnish  Hogan  with  the  fitch  brushes  and  a 
safety  belt. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Dexter  Newell. 


Des  Moines,  la. 
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SAFETY  FIRST 

Before  you  figure  on  the  next  job. 

Before  you  instruct  your  men  for  tomorrow. 

Before  you  purchase  anything  else. 

Before  you  make  any  mistake. 

STOP— LOOK— LISTEN 

Pick  up  the  October  edition  of  The  Painters  Magazine,  and 
turn  to  pages  25,  26,  27  and  28  following  page  606. 

Munns  Wall  Size 

Will  be  supplied  you  in  dry  powder  form  in  a “Dealers  Box” 
containg  12-1  lb.  sealed  cartons,  sufficient  for  you  to  make  18 
gallons  of  the  best  and  safest  primer,  first  coater,  wood  filler, 
stain  killer,  lime  and  alkali  neutralizer,  saltpetre  retarder,  or  a 
neutral  non-peeling  undercoater  for  $3.00  or  at  a cost  to  you 
of  18c  per  gallon. 

CAUTION 

Do  not  accept  substitutes.  Insist  that  every  carton 
bears  the  picture  of  a bucket  with  a brush  in  it, 
printed  in  Red  and  Blue.  Then  follow  closely 
the  directions  for  mixing,  and  do  not  make  it  any 
other  way. 

It  can  also  be  bought  in  any  good  paint  store  for 
40c  per  1 lb.  carton. 

Sole  Manufacturers 

E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  CO. 

217  Fulton  Street  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 

Makers  of  Munns  Quality  Calcimine 


NEW  FIRMS,  BUSINESS  CHANGES,  ETC. 

M.  H.  Kahn,  Inc.,  has  been  incorporated  to  do  business 
in  New  York  city,  in  chemicals,  dyes,  paints,  varnishes, 
painting,  paperhanging,  agency,  brokerage,  $5,000.  M. 
Arnstein,  R.  Goldschmidt  and  M.  H.  Kahn. 

Seckler  & Rail,  Inc.,  wall  paper,  interior  decorating,  fur- 
nishing, $10,000.  G.  E.  Rail,  B.  and  M.  J.  Seckler,  853 
Stebbins  avenue,  the  Bronx,  New  York  city. 

Oil  Refineries  Direct  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  to  deal  in  lubri- 
cating oils,  greases,  soaps,  paints,  varnishes,  engineers’ 
supplies;  $10,000  capital.  G.  P.  Francis,  I.  M.  Reynolds,  J. 
H.  Weinberg,  128  Maiden  lane,  New  York  city. 

An  extensive  brick  addition  is  being  erected  at  the  plant 
of  the  Bronze  Powder  Works  Company,  Magnolia  avenue, 
near  Spring  street  station,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Becker  Brothers,  dealers  in  wall  paper  and  paints,  131 
Chrystie  street,  New  York  city,  have  filed  schedules  show- 
ing liabilities  of  $21,354  and  assets  of  $9,294. 

The  Polk  & Thompson  Company,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  drugs, 
medicines,  chemicals,  paints,  etc.  The  company  is  capi- 
talized at  $5,000.  George  H.  Thompson,  of  Troy,  and 
Charles  F.  Polk  and  Benjamin  W.  Knower,  of  Watervliet, 
are  the  directors. 

Master  Builders’  Company,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  organ- 
ized to  deal  in  oil,  paint,  builders’  articles;  $150,000  capi- 
tal stock.  Representative,  S.  B.  Newman,  103  Park  ave- 
nue, New  York. 

Ralph  L.  Fuller  & Co.,  Inc.,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  to  manu- 
facture and  deal  in  chemicals,  drugs,  dyestuffs,  etc;  capi- 
tal $1,000,000.  Incorporators,  H.  S.  Duell,  D.  A.  Woodcock 
and  H.  Van  Arsdale. 

The  new  wall  paper  plant  of  the  Defiance  Wall  Paper 
Company,  at  Walnut  avenue  and  Second  street,  has  be- 
come one  of  the  show  places  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  The 
building,  when  completed,  will  cost  nearly  $1,000,000.  It 
is  three  stories  high  and  contains  1,890,000  cubic  feet  of 
space.  The  general  offices  are  located  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  second  floor  contains  ten  complete  wall  paper  ma- 
chines. One  corner  of  this  floor  is  partitioned  off  for  a 
machine  shop.  An  elevated  railroad  connects  this  floor 
with  the  paper  mill,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  transportation 
of  the  raw  stock.  On  the  third  floor  are  located  ten  addi- 
tional printing  and  ten  grounding  machines.  The  color 
making  department  is  also  located  on  this  floor. 

A.  N.  Roland,  of  Hartsville,  Ind.,  has  purchased  the 
paint  and  wall  paper  business  formerly  owned  by  C.  H. 
Millikan,  and  situated  on  Race  street,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

The  Utica  Chemical  Company,  Inc.,  will  soon  begin  to 
make  dry  paints  in  the  former  Lee  slaughter  house  on 
North  Genesee  street,  Utica,  N.  Y.  The  company  has  been 
remodeling  the  plant.  The  officers  of  the  company  are;  — 
President,  A.  M.  Thomsen;  vice-president,  H.  H.  Cooper; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  William  S.  Bacot. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  Herbert  In- 
terior Decorator,  Inc.,  of  Long  Beach,  N.  Y.  The  capital 
is  $10,000,  and  the  directors  are  Frederick  W.  Herbert, 
Joseph  Catanazaro,  and  Charles  L.  Apfel. 

The  Grand  Rapids  Advertising  Company  has  purchased 
the  barn  and  warehouse  of  the  Citizens’  Telephone  Com- 
pany at  Butterworth  street  and  Indiana  avenue,  S.  W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  will  use  it  for  a paint  and  car- 
penter shop. 

A.  B.  Maroney  has  purchased  a half  interest  in  the  paint 
business  of  his  father,  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Danforth  Brothers  have  leased  a building  on  North 
Main  street,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  and  have  moved  their 
paint  and  wall  paper  business  from  Joplin,  Mo. 

J.  C.  F.  Stagg  opened  a new  paint  and  wall  paper  store 
at  257-259  South  First  street,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  October  14,  with  a band  concert.  The  new  store 
is  38  feet  wide  by  114  feet  long,  with  a basement  of  the 
same  size.  The  entire  store  and  showcases  are  finished  in 
old  ivory.  The  entrance  is  finished  in  white  tile,  with 
large  concave  showcases,  making  room  for  a lobby  in  the 


front.  Three  representatives  of  the  Bass  Heuter  Paint 
Company,  H.  T.  James,  Mr.  Jennings  and  Mr.  Zimmer- 
man, went  down  from  San  Francisco  to  attend  the  open- 
ing. 

William  L.  Kayser  has  leased  a store  at  133  East  Pearl 
street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  will  conduct  a painting  busi- 
ness there. 

The  Western  Glass  and  Paint  Company,  of  Omaha,  Neb., 
added  an  art  glass  plant  to  its  jobbing  house  during 
the  last  year  and  this,  while  commencing  in  a modest 
way,  is  rapidly  developing  to  large  proportions. 

A.  & M.  Krauss,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  deal  in  hard- 
ware supplies,  paints,  picture  frames,  wall  papering;  cap- 
ital $5,000.  F.  M.  and  A.  Krauss. 

C.  E.  Brinker  has  been  made  manager  of  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams store,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  E.  B.  Howard,  former 
manager,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Indianapolis  branch. 
Mr.  Brinker,  although  a comparatively  young  man,  has 
had  thorough  experience  in  the  paint  business,  having 
been  connected  with  the  main  office  of  the  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company  in  Cleveland  for  seven  years. 

Samuel  Berman,  decorator,  has  leased  the  entire  build- 
ing at  195  East  Seventy-sixth  street,  New  York  city. 

Hawn  & Burns  have  been  incorporated  at  Evans  Mills, 
N.  Y.,  to  do  a business  in-  building  materials,  oil,  paint, 
etc.  Capital  $15,000.  Directors,  Clarence  M.  Hawn,  Claire 
B.  Burns  and  Edward  E.  Zimmer. 

The  Cooper-Brannon  Naval  Stores  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  with  a capital  of  $15,000. 

After  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  wall  paper  and 
book  business  at  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  George  A.  Mullin  has 
retired  and  a new  company  has  been  organized  to  take 
over  the  business,  which  is  carried  on  under  the  name  of 
the  George  A.  Mullin  Company.  Morris  H.  Sanford  is 
president  of  the  new  organization. 

R.  F.  Wright  & Co.  are  occupying  a new  paint  shop 
for  their  auto  painting  business  at  Atchison,  Kan. 

Rex  Paint  Corporation,  New  York  city,  incorporated  to 
manufacture  weatherproof  paints,  marine  paints,  etc.; 
capital,  $50,000.  Incorporators,  C.  A.  Christophers,  F.  J. 
Wilshusen  and  R.  J.  Dellahant. 

Lightenhome  Oil  and  Refining  Company,  Inc.  New  York 
city  to  deal  in  petroleum  products,  ligrion  benzine,  gaso- 
line, varnishes,  shellacs,  butter,  eggs,  dairy  products; 
$1,000,000.  W.  J.  Shalvey,  M.  Cohen  and  C.  L.  Lighten- 
home. 

Painting  and  Decorating  Company,  Chicago;  capital, 
$2,000.  Incorporators,  Oscar  Holmes,  John  E.  Sundberg, 
Cora  E.  Holmes,  J.  H.  Lawson. 

The  plant  of  the  defunct  Interstate  brewery  at  Sioux 
City,  la.,  is  to  be  converted  into  a paint  factory.  The 
buildings  have  been  idle  since  prohibition  went  into  effect 
in  Iowa. 

Johnstown  Paint  and  Glass  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa.; 
capital,  $25,000.  Incorporators,  H.  M.  Stull,  Joseph  Gins- 
berg and  Everett  K.  Collingwood. 

United  States  Lacquer  Company,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
to  manufacture  lacquer  varnishes,  paints;  $5,000.  L.  Gold- 
stein, L.  Ornstein  and  L.  Leavitt. 

The  painting  and  decorating  business  of  the  late  James 
B.  Wills,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  has  been  sold  to  H.  E.  Hewitt 
and  Arthur  P.  Rinehart,  who  had  long  been  employes  of 
Mr.  Wills.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Wills,  In  April.  1915, 
the  business  has  been  continued  by  the  estate,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Rinehart,  at  7%  Water  street.  The 
new  owners  will  continue  the  business  under  the  name  of 
Hewitt  & Rinehart. 

F.  L.  Switz  has  moved  his  wholesale  paint  business  into 
a new  store  on  First  avenue,  Kearney,  Neb. 

A.  Geller  & Co.  have  been  incorporated  to  carry  on  a 
contracting  painting  and  decorating  business  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y„  with  a capital  of  $5,000,  by  H.  Singer,  A.  Geller 
and  A.  Silverman. 

(Continued  on  page  24.) 
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Keep  This  in  Mind — You  Can  Use 

It  Often. 

By  Ernest  V.  Madison 

ABOUT  the  only  argument  we  ever  hear  against  advertising  is  that  it 
adds  to  the  selling  price. 

Let’s  agree  with  this  point.  Let’s  admit  that  you  and  I pay  the 
cost  of  advertising.  Then  let’s  use  this  admission  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
the  other  arguments. 

How  much  time  does  a salesman  of  an  unadvertised  trade  product 
need  to  explain  its  construction,  uses  and  performances? 

How  much  time  does  he  use  in  making  calls  where  the  buyer  will  not 
see  him  because  he,  the  buyer,  has  never  heard  of  the  product? 

How  much  salary  is  paid  to  this  salesman?  Usually,  when  added  to  his 
expense  money,  it  reaches  a considerable  figure. 

Now  the  cost  of  the  time  used  and  wasted  by  the  salesman  of  an  unad- 
vertised trade  article,  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  an  interview  and  in  mak- 
ing the  article  known,  totals  into  a good  round  sum  in  a year’s  time.  This 
sum  must  be  repaid  to  the  manufacturer.  It  is  therefore  tacked  on  to 
the  selling  price. 

We  pay  it.  We  pay  extra  for  this  snaily,  musty  method  of  growing  a 
business. 

The  trade  paper  advertisement  explains  a product  to  thousands  of 
readers  while  the  salesman  could  personally  explain  an  unadvertised 
product  to  one  man. 

The  trade  paper  advertisement  aids  the  salesman  to  gain  ten  cus- 
tomers for  his  firm  with  the  effort  he  would  use  to  convert  one  man’s 
trade  through  unaided  personal  solicitation. 

We  know  that  the  more  customers  the  salesmen  gain  for  the  factory 
the  faster  that  factory  grows.  Also  that  as  the  factory  grows,  it  arranges 
its  facilities  for  production  at  a lower  cost  per  article. 

Bear  this  in  mind  and  spring  it  on  the  salesman  who  next  comes  into 
your  office,  store  or  shop,  boasting  that  his  firm  does  not  advertise  and 
therefore  can  quote  you  lower  prices. 

Tell  him  why  you  know  trade  paper  advertising  is  the  shortest  and 
least  expensive  method  of  introduction  of  manufacturer  to  his  trade. 

And  then  tell  him  you  believe  his  firm  should  advertise  in  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Dealer.  Let  him  know  that  you  believe 
in  the  paper  which  gives  you,  for  $2.00  a year,  more  good  information  on 
paint  and  painting  subjects  than  you  could  purchase  in  book  form  for  a 
hundred  times  that  amount. 
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John  Lucas  & Co.,  Inc.,  have  recently  erected  at  Gibbs- 
boro,  N.  J.,  what  they  claim  to  be  the  most  modern  dry 
color  plant  in  the  country.  They  have  sent  out  an  at- 
tractive folder  showing  a number  of  photographs  of  the 
different  departments. 

The  Devoe  & Raynolds  Company’s  branch  paint  store 
has  removed  from  112-114  Fourth  street,  South,  to  913 
Hennepin  avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

With  the  new  additions  to  the  plant  of  the  A.  Wilhelm 
Company,  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers,  now  nearing 
completion,  the  concern  will  have  over  200,000  square  feet 
of  floor  space  and  a storage  tank  capacity  of  500,000  gal- 
lons. 

J.  P.  Moxcey,  one  of  the  best  known  painters  and  deco- 
rators in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  on  October  1 took  into  part- 
nership E.  H.  Johnson,  who  had  been  with  him  for  the 
past  twelve  years.  The  business  will  be  continued  under 
the  firm  name  of  Moxcey  & Johnson,  at  32  Main  street, 
Haverhill. 


OBITUARY. 

John  Coyne,  fifty-seven  years  old,  who  had  been  in  the 
painting  and  decorating  business  in  Jersey  City,  *N.  J., 
died  October  3.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  but  came  to  this 
country  when  a boy. 

William  Connors,  a well-known  and  wealthy  paint  man- 
ufacturer, of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city 
September  29. 

J.  A.  Racop,  a paint  and  wall  paper  dealer,  of  Pine 
Bluff,  Ark.,  died  October  2,  aged  fifty-four  years.  He  was 
a native  of  Quincy,  111. 

Madame  Marie  de  Jaham,  for  fifteen  years  a well- 
known  artist  and  decorator,  of  New  Orleans,  died  in  that 
city  October  4.  She  had  painted  many  ceilings  and  fres- 
coes, as  well  as  stage  scenery. 

The  many  friends  of  William  E.  Wall,  the  well-known 
grainer  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  and  ex-president  of  the  In- 
ternational Association,  will  sympathize  with  him  in  the 
death  of  his  brother,  Edmund  A.  Wall,  which  occurred  at 
Huntsville,  Ont.,  on  Wednesday,  October  11.  The  late  Mr. 
Wall  was  a musician  of  some  note,  having  started  his  ca- 
reer at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  the  band  of  the  U.  S.  S. 
Richmond,  later  playing  in  the  Twenty-second  Regiment 
Band,  of  New  York,  and  in  charge  of  different  hotel  or- 
chestras. For  years  he  was  one  of  the  first  clarinets  in 
Sousa’s  Band.  He  was  afterward  soloist  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  shop  band,  at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  instructor  of  the  band  connected 
with  the  Anglo-American  Leather  Company,  of  Hunts- 
ville, Ont.  Although  not  himself  a painter,  Edmund  A. 
Wall  came  of  a family  of  painters,  his  father  and  his 
brother,  William  E.  Wall,  both  being  connected  with  the 
trade  and  accomplished  musicians  as  well. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

ESTIMATES,  COSTS  AND  PROFITS,  House  Painting 
and  Interior  Decorating,  by  F.  N.  Vanderwalker,  of  the 
Paint  Information  Bureau,  Carter  White  Lead  Company, 
Chicago.  Second  Edition;  128  pages,  cloth  bound.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Text  Book  Compny.  Sold  by  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

The  purpose  of  this  book,  we  are  told,  is  to  help  con- 
tracting painters  to  make  a profit  on  every  job  by  show- 
ing them  how  to  figure  the  cost  correctly.  The  man  who 
figures,  where  the  other  fellow  guesses,  is  the  one  who 
is  most  apt  to  make  a profit. 

At  the  outset  the  author  points  out  that  there  is  a great 
difference  between  doing  a large  business  and  a profitable 
one.  Many  painters  “if  they  can  underbid  another  man 
and  succeed  in  getting  a large  contract  from  him,  chuckle 
with  glee,  even  though  they  have  figured  the  price  down 
so  low  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  left  for  profit,  with 
the  chance  of  coming  out  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.’’ 
The  author  then  points  out  the  tendency  to  neglect  over- 
head expenses  in  figuring,  showing  that  in  a shop  employ- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  men  the  running  expenses  of  the 
business  “will  amount  to  $7  or  $8  a day,  or  some  75  cents 
per  man.” 

In  figuring  the  cost  of  the  job,  the  author  takes  up  ma- 
terial cost  first  and  then  labor  cost.  He  states  that  wages 
of  shop  men  should  be  charged  up  to  overhead  expenses, 
rather  than  to  the  job  for  which  they  may  be  mixing 
paint  or  doing  other  shop  work.  Overhead  charges,  he 
says,  must  either  be  paid  for  by  the  painter  out  of  his 


profits  or  charged  up  to  the  customer,  the  latter  being 
the  businesslike  method.  On  page  19  he  makes  the  curi- 
ous mistake  of  figuring  the  average  percentage  of  over- 
head on  the  basis  of  the  ttal  volume  of  business  done,  and 
then  in  estimating  adds  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  and 
to  the  sum  adds  this  percentage  of  it  for  overhead  cost  to 
get  the  total  cost  of  the  job.  The  percentage  added,  when 
figured  in  this  way,  is  too  small  to  be  correct,  and  if  the 
margin  of  profit  is  small  may  result  in  doing  business  at 
a loss.  If  the  overhead  charges  are  to  be  added  as  a per- 
centage of  the  sum  of  the  costs  of  labor  and  material, 
then  the  overhead  percentage  must  be  figured  as  the  rela- 
tion between  the  total  annual  overhead  and  the  total  an- 
nual cost  of  labor  and  material.  The  author’s  mistake  is 
a common  one,  the  mathematics  of  percentage  seemingly 
being  full  of  difficulties  that  are  hard  to  grasp. 

A form  of  estimate  blank  is  given,  in  which  the  item- 
ized material  ’cost  is  given  first  and  then  the  labor  cost 
is  lumped  as  so  many  hours,  to  which  is  added  the  over- 
head and  the  profit,  in  order  to  get  the  price  to  be  charged 
the  customer.  Then  follows  in  detail  the  method  for 
measuring  a house,  of  which  a photograph  is  given.  Next 
the  plans  for  a bungalow  are  shown,  and  the  method  of 
measuring  is  given.  After  these  measurements  are  ob- 
tained, the  author  figures  out  first  the  quantities  of  each 
of  the  different  materials  required  and  then  estimates  the 
labor  according  to  a table  of  work  done  and  measured  in 
a given  time.  He  states  that  these  figures  have  been  care- 
fully verified  and  represent  the  work  of  the  average  painter. 
But  this  is  a matter  that  is  far  safer  for  each  man  to  de- 
termine for  himself.  He  gives  a table  of  allowances  to  be 
used  in  figuring  labor  on  all  other  than  plain  flat  sur- 
faces. In  getting  his  labor  cost,  he  calculates  separately 
the  time  required  for  setting  stages,  ladders  and  scaffolds, 
etc.,  and  also  for  mixing  colors.  It  would  appear  to  us 
that  the  square  yard  system  of  estimating  labor  cost,  as 
given  in  the  articles  by  Waldo  G.  Edwards,  of  Boston, 
now  running  in  The  Painters  Magazine,  is  a much  simpler 
method  of  getting  at  the  cost,  and  as  it  has  been  proved 
accurate  by  constant  use  on  one  of  the  largest  shops  in 
New  England,  it  is  well  worth  careful  consideration. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  so  much  in  this  book  deserving 
careful  study  that  we  can  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
every  contracting  painter,  no  matter  which  system  he 
may  adopt  for  his  own  estimating.  We  would  caution, 
however,  about  accepting  for  your  own  use  prices  given 
in  any  book  on  estimating.  Prices  for  doing  a square 
yard  of  work  depend  on  a good  many  factors  which  are 
individual  with  the  locality  and  the  shop.  The  wage  rate 
varies,  the  quality  of  work  accepted  as  standard  in  the 
luocality,  the  ability  of  the  men,  are  all  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  price  per  square  yard  must  be  deter- 
mined by  each  individual  contracting  painter  from  his 
own  experience.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Magazine 
has  been  thought  so  much  of  by  the  author  that  he  has 
used  as  an  introduction  to  Chapter  V.  the  greater  part  of 
an  article  which  originally  appeared  in  this  publication, 
but  evidently,  through  an  oversight,  he  neglected  to  give 
us  credit  for  it. 


AN  INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  CONGRESS. 

AN  Industrial  Safety  Congress  of  New  York  State  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Onondaga.  Syracuse,  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 11,  12,  13  and  14.  Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  ex- 
perts on  fire  prevention,  factory  sanitation,  safeguarding 
of  machinery  and  other  factors  entering  into  industrial 
safety,  to  be  followed  by  open  discussions  on  each  topic. 
Included  in  the  list  of  topics  are: — “Duty  of  Workers  In 
Co-operating  with  Safety  Organizations,”  “Duty  of  Em- 
ployers in  Prevention  of  Accidents,”  “Attitude  of  New 
York  State’s  Organized  Industry  Toward  the  Safety 
Movement,”  “Classification  of  Buildings  and  Materials  as 
a Basis  for  Safety  Requirements,”  “Guarding  of  Fixed 
Machines,”  “Factory  Conditions  and  the  Shop  Commit- 
tee,” “Practical  Benefits  Derived  from  Safety  Organiza- 
tion,” “Factory  Lighting,  Heating  and  Ventilation.”  Il- 
lustrated lectures  by  the  National  Safety  Council  and 
American  Museum  of  Safety  will  furnish  the  evening  fea- 
tures. Employers,  employes  and  the  general  public  are 
equally  interested  with  the  State  Industrial  Commission 
in  raising  the  standard  of  industrial  safety  in  New  York 
State  so  high  that  it  will  be  accepted  as  the  standard  for 
the  entire  industrial  world.  It  is  with  this  end  in  view 
that  this  congress  is  called. 

(Continued  on  page  26.) 
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SORG’S  SAFETY  LADDER  BRACKET  has  been  known  to  the  trade 
for  years.  It  is  the  only  ladder  bracket  that  is  absolutely  safe  and  does 
not  depend  on  the  rungs  for  support  but  GRIPS  THE  SIDE  RAILS.  It 
is  adjustable  so  at  once  fit  any  thickness  of  ladder  sides.  They  are  made 
of  best  grade  of  wrought  iron,  and  a pair  weigh  38  pounds,  they  are  built 
for  safety  and  will  last  a life  time. 

We  are  making  a special  price  on  these  of  $3.00  per  pair, 
they  are  worth  $5.00.  Now  we  make  you  a 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

on  an  order  of  $25.00  or  more  of  Painters  Supplies  from 
our  New  Catalog  No.  27  exclusive  of  oil,  turpentine, 
white  lead  and  gold  leaf.  We  will  send  a pair  of  Sorg’s 
Safety  Ladder  Brackets  free  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

If  you  haven’t  got  our  Catalog  No.  27  send  for  copy  at 
once. 

GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

THE  PAINT  PEOPLE 

Sorg’s  Safety  Ladder  Bracket  62  West  Lake  St.  Chicago,  111. 

The  Original 

LINCRUSTA 

Trade  Mark  Register 

“PALLAS”  and  “WALTON” 

Sold  for  Thirty-Five  Years 
Made  by  the  Latest  Manufacturing  Methods 
Is  Now  Being  Shown  to  the  Trade  Throughout  the  Country 

Sample  Books  of  the  Complete  Line  sent  on  application 

Lincrusta  Works  “Pallas,”  Inc. 

121-123  EAST  24th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


\AUA7 


Atlas  Block.  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.  and  Randolph  St. 
CHICAGO 


Factory 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


409  Denckla  Bldg.,  11th  and  Market  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Safety  First 

Tests  made  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  have  proved  the  non- 
volatility and  Freedom  from  Fire  Danger 

EXOLIUM 

PAINT,  VARNISH  and 
SHELLAC  REMOVER 

It  is  easy  to  use.  No  scraping  needed. 
Cleans  carvings  as  easily  as  flat  surfaces. 
Cleans  out  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

Old  Coats  Together  with  Filler 
Wash  off  with  Plain  Water 

One  spoonful  of  EXOLIUM  in  a 
pail  of  water  washes  old  paint  to  look 
like  new. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  sample. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
address  and  we  will. 

EXOLD  MFG.  CO. 

237a  Greenwich  St.  NEW  YORK 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

THERE  is  very  little  to  report  by  way  of  change  in 
the  painting  trade,  in  Toronto,  during  the  past 
month.  Many  of  the  firms  have  been  fairly  busy 
with  custom  work.  The  delightfully  open  weather  of  the 
past  few  weeks  has  enabled  the  painters  to  keep  right  on 
with  their  work,  with  but  very  little  interruption.  As  a 
consequence,  more  than  an  average  amount  of  business 
has  been  done.  The  City  Hall  reports  that  an  increasing 
number  of  permits  have  been  issued  during  the  month, 
which  augurs  well  for  increased  activity  in  the  building 
trades,  with  a corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
painting  contracts  to  be  let  in  the  near  future.  The  pa- 
perhangers  have  been  kept  very  busy.  The  lack  of  skilled 
mechanics  is  still  felt  in  this  department  of  the  trade. 
Collections  are  somewhat  slow  as  yet,  but  some  improve- 
ment is  noticeable.  The  future  of  the  painting  business 
in  the  city  may  be  said  to  be  more  reassuring. 

The  one  chief  feature  of  the  material  market,  during  the 
past  month,  has  been  the  marked  advance  in  linseed  oil. 
Since  our  last  report,  linseed  oil  has  advanced  29c.  per 
gallon,  and  is  now  quoted  at  $1.12  and  $1.15  for  raw  and 
boiled  oil,  respectively,  per  imperial  gallon,  in  barrel  lots. 
Turpentine  has  advanced  one  cent,  and  is  now  quoted  at 
72c.  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots.  White  lead  has  re- 
mained unchanged  at  $13.95  per  100  pounds  in  ton  lots, 
and  $14.25  per  100  pounds  in  less  quantities.  There  have 
been  no  perceptible  changes  in  other  lines,  but  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  the  market  is  upward. 

W.  E.  Wall,  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  passed  through  To- 
lonto  recently  on  his  way  to  Huntsville,  Ont.,  where  he 
was  called  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  brother,  who  passed 
away  somewhat  unexpectedly  in  that  town.  The  sym- 
pathy of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Toronto  Associa- 
tion of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  is  extended 
to  our  much  esteemed  brother  in  the  hour  of  his  sorrow 
and  bereavement. 


Have  you  seen  the  new  plain  Sanitas  that  is  being  of- 
fered for  the  first  time  this  season?  It  is  an  ideal  mate- 
rial for  covering  a ceiling  in  which  there  are  minute 
cracks  that  are  difficult  to  fill.  It  is  better  than  the  or- 


MACNICHOL’S 
CONCRETE  PAINT 

for  Concrete,  Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces, 
Exterior  and  Interior,  especially  Cement 
Floors. 

“KanUKorod”  Rust-Inhibitive  Paint 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron 
and  steel  and  metals  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish 

of  free  and  easy-working  properties,  excellent  body 
and  soft  effect.  These  are  but  few  of  the  specialties 
offered  along  with  a general  line  of  Building  Paints, 
Colors  in  Oil  and  in  Japan,  Varnishes,  etc.,  by  the 

PYRAMID  PAINT  CO. 

131  North  22d  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  our  latest  booklets  on  information  and  suggestions,  also  for 
sample  cards  and  quotations. 


dinary  canvas,  usually  employed,  because  it  needs  no 
priming  and  is  at  once  ready  for  the  final  coat  of  color, 
preparatory  to  decorating.  It  may  also  be  used  on  side- 
walls  as  a base  for  finishing  with  enamel.  Used  with 
moldings,  it  gives  the  effect  of  wood  paneling  at  much 
less  expense.  Write  the  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company, 
Inc.,  320  Broadway,  New  York,  for  a sample. 


NATIONAL  COMPLETE  BUILDING  SHOW. 

ARRANGEMENTS  have  been  completed  for  holding 
the  next  National  Complete  Building  Show  in  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  March  5-11,  1917. 
Among  its  promoters  are  several  of  the  men  who  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  great  success  of  the  Cleveland 
show  last  February. 

The  New  York  show  will  naturally  be  more  of  a na- 
tional affair.  The  metropolis  is  admittedly  the  center  of 
American  building  interest.  American  building  material 
manufacturers,  keenly  alert  and  alive  to  the  fact,  will  he 
represented  as  never  before  in  a similar  event. 

In  the  Cleveland  show,  home  building  and  furnishing 
dominated.  At  New  York  it  will  divide  honors  with 
building  of  the  more  general  sort;  commercial,  factory 
and  public.  The  essentials  in  each  division  will  be  dem- 
onstrated. And  in  such  an  admirable  exhibition  place  as 
the  Grand  Central  Palace  there  will  be  ample  room  ade- 
quately to  accommodate  them  all. 

Coming  right  on  the  eve  of  the  spring  building  season, 
the  show  will  doubtless  arouse  and  maintain  an  unusual 
interest.  And  being  something  entirely  new,  it  should 
make  a peculiar  appeal  to  the  metropols.  Added  to  the 
ever  extensive  transient  population,  representing  every 
section  of  the  country,  will  be  a legion  of  architects, 
builders  and  material  men  drawn  through  the  medium  of 
a number  of  national  conventions  which  will  be  held  in 
the  city  during  show  week. 


For  any  kind  of  wax,  whether  for  floors,  furniture, 
pianos  or  any  other  surface  on  which  a wax  finish  is  ap- 
propriate, inquire  of  E.  A.  Bromund  Company,  356  West 
Broadway,  New  York.  They  are  headquarters  for  waxes 
ot  all  kinds. 
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UNIVERNISH 

FLEXIBLE  AS  SILK 


tT  is  hot-water  proof,  cold-water  proof,  salt-water  proof, 
alcohol  proof,  alkali  proof  and  acid  proof. 

It  may  be  used  anywhere,  on  everything  that  requires 
varnishing. 

But  it  is  especially  adapted  to  the  miscellaneous  varnish 
demands  of  the  general  public  and  Housepainters. 

You  can  buy  it  in  small  or  large  cans. 

Ask  for  our  booklet. 


MURPHY  VARNISH  COMPANY 

FRANKLIN  MURPHY,  Jr.,  President 

NEWARK,  N.J.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


EDUCATING  THE  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

THE  Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators 
of  Massachusetts  have  undertaken  the  work  of  ed- 
ucating the  school  boards  of  the  State  to  the  vital 
need  for  trade  instruction  in  the  public  schools,  and  have 
therefore  sent  the  following  letter  to  each  one  of  them:  — 
The  education  of  the  boys  of  this  country  has  not  been 
successful  from  the  standpoint  of  the  employer  in  the 
various  industries. 

In  the  past  we  have  obtained  many  efficient  workmn 
from  those  European  countries  where  boys  are  trained 
in  trade  schools  and  apprenticeship  systems.  Conditions 
abroad  prevent  emigration  from  those  countries,  and  as 
the  old  style  apprenticeship  does  not  appeal  to  our  rising 
generation,  we  must  look  to  the  public  schools  for  relief. 

There  is  a great  and  growing  necessity  that  trade  schools 
be  established,  with  compulsory  attendance,  as  practiced 
now  by  several  States,  and  with  continuation  and  evening 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  those  already  at  work. 

A very  small  percentage  of  the  children  who  enter  the 
lower  school  grades  ever  attain  a classical  course,  the 
great  majority  leaving  as  early  as  possible,  to  take  up 
occupations  which,  to  many,  are  but  temporary,  or  so- 
called  “blind  alley”  occupations,  thus  wasting  the  years 
which  should  be  devoted  to  a practical  training  and  leav- 
ing them  untrained  and  unfit  for  their  life  work. 

Every  endeavor  should  be  made  for  the  advancement  of 
this  large  majority  of  boys  by  instruction  in  vocational 
schools,  taught  by  practical  men,  themselves  thoroughly 
grounded  in  their  trades.  This  education,  combined  with 
practical  shop  work,  will  lead  to  increased  usefulness,  ef- 
ficiency and  earning  capacity. 

As  a noted  example,  we  call  your  attention  to  a school 
which  is  doing  a splendid  work,  the  Boardman  Apprentice 
Shops  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  which  the  pupils  taken 
two-year  course  of  fifty  weeks  of  five  and  one-half  days  of 
eight  hours’  study.  After  being  credited  with  2,400  hours’ 
schooling,  they  are  allowed  to  become  apprentices  at  their 
trades  on  alternate  weeks  of  school  and  shop  work.  This 
school  is  an  excellent  model  and  is  meeting  with  great 
success. 

We  ask  that  your  honorable  body  will  consider  the  sit- 


uation and  take  steps  to  establish  such  vocational  schools 
and  will  include  courses  in  painting  and  decorating. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  a reply,  with  information 
on  local  trade  schools,  existing  or  proposed,  as  it  would 
help  our  endeavors  in  this  direction. 

The  most  forcible  lesson  of  the  great  world  struggle 
now  devastating  Europe  lies  in  the  fact  that  true  mili- 
tary preparedness  is  dependent  upon  and  even  less  im- 
portant than  industrial  efficiency.  This  efficiency  is  ob- 
tainable only  through  trade  education. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Henry  B.  Kelley,  Chairman, 

E.  Schupbach, 

H.  W.  Christensen, 

James  Mouncey, 

William  E.  Wall, 

Committee  on  Trade  Schools. 


A SAFETY  POSTER  FOR  PAINTERS. 

THE  New  York  State  Department  of  Labor — State  In- 
dustrial Commission,  Bureau  of  Inspection,  James 
M.  Lynch,  Supervising  Commissioner,  has  issued  a 
poster  to  be  distributed  among  painters,  posted  in  a con- 
spicuous place  in  paint  shops,  or  places  where  painting  is 
continually  carried  on;  on  scaffolds  used  by  painters,  and 
in  buildings  under  construction  where  painting  is  carried 
on.  It  reads  as  follows:  — 

Information  for  Painters. 

For  the  Prevention  of  Accidents  nnd  Lend  Poisoning. 

Section  18.  'Scaffolding  for  Use  of  Employes. — A person 
employing  or  directing  another  to  perform  labor  of  any 
kind  in  the  erection,  repairing,  altering  or  painting  of  a 
house,  building  or  structure  shall  not  furnish  or  erect,  or 
cause  to  be  furnished  or  erected  for  the  performance  of 
such  labor,  scaffolding,  hoists,  stays,  ladders  or  other  me- 
chanical contrivances  which  are  unsafe,  unsuitable  or  im- 
proper, and  which  are  not  so  constructed,  placed  and  op- 
erated as  to  give  proper  protection  to  the  life  and  limb  of 
a person  so  employed  or  engaged. 

Scaffolding  or  staging  swung  or  suspended  from  an 

(Continued  on  page  30.) 
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CALCIMINES 

AND 

WATER  PAINTS 

Start  the  year  right  by  ordering 
our  standard  products 

“MURALITE”  — Best  of  Calcimines 
“PERMANITE” — Best  of  Water  Paints 

Millions  of  pounds  of  these  superb  materials  have 
been  used  by  painters  everywhere.  Thousands  of 
jobs  have  proved  satisfactory.  Hundreds  of  paint- 
ers have  made  good  profits  and  good  customers. 

We  are  proud  of  this  record 
We  are  grateful  to  our  customers 
j We  urge  a trial  order 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Associate  Members 
Master  Painters*  Association 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Interior  and  Exterior  Varnishes,  TROKAL  Liquid 
Floor  Finish,  Liquid  and  Paste  Wood  Fillers, 
Enamels,  Oil  Stains,  Shingle  Stains 
There’s  beauty,  and  durability,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  Contractor,  the  Architect  and 
the  Owner  in  every  brushful. 

Literature,  Samples,  Prices  on  Request 

EUGENE  E.  NICE,  Manufacturer 

268-274  So.  2nd  Street  201-207  Spruce  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

State,  High  and  Howell  Streets,  at  P.R.R.  - - CAMDEN,  N.J. 


HANDY- PASTE 

The  only  really  “up  to  date”  dry  paste 

Contains  absolutely  no  chemicals,  so  cannot  spot 
or  stain.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  paper  to  slide 
easily.  The  most  economical  paste  to  use. 

Write  for  large  sample 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

141  Milk  Street  (Estab.  1895)  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Western  shipments  made  direct  tram  Western  factory. 


overhead  support,  or  erected  with  stationary  supports, 
more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  ground  or  floor,  except 
scaffolding  wholly  within  the  interior  of  a building  and 
which  covers  the  entire  floor  space  of  any  room  therein, 
shall  have  a safety  rail  of  suitable  material,  properly 
bolted,  secured  and  braced,  rising  at  least  34  inches  above 
the  floor  or  main  portions  of  such  scaffolding  or  staging 
and  extending  along  the  entire  length  of  the  outside  and 
the  ends  thereof,  with  such  openings  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  delivery  of  materials,  and  properly  attached  there- 
to, and  such  scaffolding  or  staging  shall  be  so  fastened  as 
to  prevent  the  same  from  swaying  from  the  building  or 
structure. 

Sec.  19.  Inspection  of  Scaffolding,  Ropes,  Blocks,  Pul- 
leys and  Tackles  in  Cities. — Whenever  complaint  is  made 
to  the  Commissioner  of  labor  that  the  scaffolding  or  the 
slings,  hangers,  blocks,  pulleys,  stays,  braces,  ladders, 
irons,  or  ropes  of  any  swinging  or  stationary  scaffolding 
used  in  the  construction,  alteration,  repairing,  painting, 
cleaning  or  pointing  of  buildings  within  the  limits  of  a 
city  are  unsafe  or  liable  to  prove  dangerous  to  the  life  or 
limb  of  any  person,  such  Commissioner  of  Labor  shall  im- 
mediately cause  an  inspection  to  be  made  of  such  scaf- 
folding, or  the  slings,  hangers,  blocks,  pulleys,  stays, 
braces,  ladders,  irons  or  other  parts  connected  therewith. 
If,  after  examination,  such  scaffolding  or  any  of  such  parts 
is  found  to  be  dangerous  to  life  or  limb,  the  Commissioner 
of  Labor  shall  prohibit  the  use  thereof,  and  require"  the 
same  to  be  altered  and  reconstructed  so  as  to  avoid  such 
danger.  The  Commissioner  of  Labor  or  Deputy  Factory  In- 
spector making  the  examination  shall  attach  a certificate 
to  the  scaffolding,  or  the  slings,  hangers,  irons,  ropes,  or 
other  parts  thereof,  examined  by  him,  stating  that  he  has 
made  such  examination,  and  that  he  has  found  it  safe  or 
unsafe,  as  the  case  may  he.  If  he  declares  it  unsafe,  he 
shall  at  once,  in  writing,  notify  the  person  responsible  for 
its  erection  of  the  fact,  and  warn  him  against  the  use 
thereof.  Such  notice  may  be  served  personally  upon  the 
person  responsible  for  its  erection,  or  by  conspicuously 
affixing  it  to  the  scaffolding,  or  the  part  thereof  declared 
to  be  unsafe.  After  such  notice  has  been  so  served  or  af- 
fixed, the  person  responsible  therefor  shall  immediately  re- 
move such  scaffolding  or  part  thereof  and  alter  or 
strengthen  it  in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  safe,  in  the- 
discretion  of  the  officer  who  has  examined  it,  or  his  su- 
periors. The  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  any  of  his  dep- 
uties whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  or  test  any  scaffolding 
or  part  thereof,  as  required  by  this  section,  shall  have  free 
access,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  to  any  building  or  prem- 
ises containing  them  or  where  they  may  be  in  use.  AIL 
swinging  and  stationary  scaffolding  shall  be  so  constructed 
as  to  bear  four  times  the  maximum  weight  required  to  he 
dependent  therefrom  or  placed  thereon,  when  in  use,  and 
not  more  than  four  men  shall  be  allowed  on  any  swinging, 
scaffolding  at  one  time. 

Violation  is  a misdemeanor  (penal  law,  section  1276) 
and  renders  master  liable  in  case  of  injury  to  employes, 
(section  202). 

Prevention  of  Lead  Poisoning. 

( Painters’  Colic.) 

Rooms  or  shops  where  painting  is  being  carried  on 
should  be  ventilated  in  such  a manner  as  to  remove  all 
fumes. 

Where  large  quantities  of  dry  color  are  being  used  or 
mixed,  creating  dust,  the  work  should  be  carried  on  under 
a proper  hood  provided  with  mechanical  means  for  prop- 
erly removing  the  dust. 

Respirators  or  muzzles  must  be  provided  for  and  worn 
by  workers  exposed  to  lead  dust. 

Gloves  should  be  worn  by  painters  whenever  possible. 

Overalls  should  he  worn  while  painting,  and  should 
be  washed  at  least  once  a week. 

Clothing  or  overralls  while  painting  should  never  be 
worn  home  or  used  as  street  clothes. 

Proper  light,  fresh  air,  nourishing  food  and  plenty  of 
sleep  are  the  best  means  for  keeping  the  general  health 
good. 

Personal  cleanliness  is  the  real  prevention  of  lead  poi- 
soning. 

All  painters  should  wash  carefully  before  eating.  Use 
warm  water,  pumice  stone,  a rough  soap,  or,  preferably, 
a soap  powder.  Take  a hot  bath  at  least  once  a week. 
Finger  nails  should  be  kept  short  and  clean.  Do  not  per- 

(Continued  on  page  32.) 
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________ 


HITE 


ENAMEL 


PAINTERS  LIKE  RIPOLIN 


'IXT’E  are  constantly  receiving 
V * letters  from  Painters  who 
tell  us  how  much  they  like  Ripolin. 

One  Painter  says  it  is  “ the  best 
enamel  paint  tried  by  us  during 
the  last  fifty  years.” 

Another  gives  similar  testimony 


from  experience  of  30  years. 
Another  says  “Has  always  given 
best  results  as  to  wearing  qualities 
and  finish.” 

The  reason  for  Ripolin’s  popu- 
larity is  its  inherent  quality  and 
low  cost  to  apply.  Try  it! 


J. 


A.  & W.  BIRD  & CO. 

Distributors  for  North  America 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TO  DEPT.  P FOR  OUR  BOOK  OF  PAINT  FACTS 


. ^ 


You  Get  the  Most  for  Your  Money 

when  you  buy 

PHENOID 

because 

There  is  Real  Efficiency  and  Reliability  in  the  Yellow  Can 

Made  by 

CHALMERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Varnish  Remover  Specialists 


NEWARK,  N.  J, 
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THE  rich,  artistic  effects  which  were  the  feature 
of  ancient  Greek  architecture  are  possible  today. 
They  may  be  easily  achieved  with  concrete  and 
stucco,  finished  with 

Bay  State  Cement  Coating 

It  gives  a dull  surface  in  white  and  attractive  tints,  but  doesn’t 
hide  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete. 

Bay  State  Coating,  the  original,  also  weatherproofs  the  walls. 
Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
using  it  for  sixteen  years.  To  realize  the  full  possibilities  of 
concrete  for  homes  and  bungalows,  find  out  what  Bay  State 
Coating  will  do. 


Trial  Can  Free- 


Just  write  for  it,  specifying  what 
tint  you  prefer.  Ask  for  booklet  30. 


WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  & CO.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers 


ENAMELS : FLAT  FINISHES 


EGAN  • RONAN  - HAUSMAN-COMPANY,  Inc. 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


HARD  ENAMEL 


HARD  AND  DURABLE 


Can  be  rubbed  and  polished  like  a 
high-grade  rubbing  varnish. 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 


YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia 


mit  paint  to  accumulate  beneath  the  finger  nails.  Mouth 
and  teeth  should  be  washed  frequently,  and  kept  in  good 
order  by  occasional  visits  to  the  dentist. 

Never  eat  near  or  at  work,  or  in  paint  shop,  or  before 
thoroughly  washing. 

Do  not  handle  or  chew  tobacco  or  gum  while  using 
paint. 

Eat  well  before  starting  work.  Use  plenty  of  milk  and 
eggs. 

Avoid  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

Do  not  hold  handles  of  paint  brushes  or  other  imple- 
ments of  the  trade  in  the  mouth. 

Have  at  least  one  bowel  movement  each  day.  Use  a 
cathartic,  preferably  epsom  salts  (2  tablespoonfuls  in  a 
glass  of  warm  water)  at  least  once  a week. 

Consult  a physician,  or  go  to  the  nearest  dispensary, 
if  you  do  not  feel  well. 

Symptoms. 

Lead  poisoning  may  be  produced  by  inhaling  the  dust, 
or  absorbing  the  lead,  through  the  skin,  or  by  taking  it 
into  the  stomach  from  lead  laden  hands. 

The  early  symptoms  of  “painters’  colic’’  are  loss  of  ap- 
petite, obstinate  constipation,  frequent  headaches,  weak- 
ness in  the  arms  and  hands,  stomach  cramps,  extending 
all  over  the  abdomen. 

If  means  are  not  taken  to  prevent  further  poisoning, 
these  symptoms  may  be  followed  by  paralysis,  heart  and 
kidney  disease,  insanity  or  death. 

By  Using  Common  Sense,  Soap  and  Water,  V oa  May 
Avoid  Lead  Poisoning. 


FIRES. 

October  4.  Paint  shop  of  L.  J.  Bentley,  at  Westfield, 
N.  Y.,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

October  7.  A pot  of  glue  boiling  over  started  a fire 
which  caused  $1,000  damage  to  the  wall  paper  store  of 
Stephen  Easton,  South  Third  street,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

October  10.  The  paint  shop  in  the  bridges  and  build- 
ings department  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  in  Baring 
Cross,  Argenta,  Ark.,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Loss,  $1,000. 

October  11.  The  Rosamond  paint  shop  at  Butler,  Mo., 
was  destroyed  by  fire. 

October  15.  The  paint  and  wall  paper  store  of  Bennett 
& Springer,  on  Main  street,  Dinuba,  Cal.,  was  burned  with 
a loss  of  $5,000. 

October  28.  Fire  damaged  the  store  room  of  the  Old 
Corner  Decorating  and  Paper  Company,  Bridge  street, 
Springfield,  Mass. 


The  Boston  Varnish  Company  have  forty  men  now  work- 
ing on  their  new  four-story  brick  factory  building,  which 
will  be  115  feet  long  and  55  feet  wide,  mill  construction 
and  latest  up-to-date  features  throughout.  They  are  also 
putting  up  another  brick  building,  two  stories,  90  feet 
by  40  feet,  for  their  office  and  advertising  departments. 
These  new  buildings,  together  with  the  new  battery  of 
ten  melting  fires  just  completed,  were  made  necessary 
by  the  rapidly  increasing  business  this  live  concern  is 
getting  on  its  Kvanize  Varnishes  and  Enamels,  and  will 
enable  them  to  double  their  output  the  coming  season. 


SALESMANSHIP  IN  A NUTSHELL. 

WHAT  is  salesmanship?  Is  it  a creation  of  desire 
in  your  customer  to  own  something  you  have 
for  sale?  Partially. 

Is  it  selling  this  man  goods  he  thinks  he  doesn't  want? 
Partially. 

Is  salesmanship  courtesy  and  an  honest  effort  to  please 
every  customer  with  whom  you  come  into  contact?  Yes, 

partially. 

These  are  all  essentials  to  a salesman  and  stepping 
stones  to  true  salesmanship,  which  is  anything  which 
creates  additional  business  without  additional  expense. 

That  puts  it  in  a nutshell  and  we.  know  men  who  have 
been  swinging  a post  maul  on  that  little  chestnut  half  a 
lifetime  and  have  failed  to  crack  it. 


No  matter  what  you  have  to  sell,  the  first  mental  im- 
pression of  the  prospective  customer  is  that  he  either 
doesn't  want  it  at  all,  doesn’t  want  it  now,  or  doesn't 
want  it  at  your  terms  and  prices. 

(Continued  on  page  34.) 
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A POOR  BRUSH 

never  works  right, — consequently  you 
can’t  do  your  best  work.  Same  thing  ap- 
plies to  colors  and  supplies — Strong’s  Supply  Catalogue 
contains  only  such  things  as  have  been  proven  satisfactory. 
We  will  not  experiment  on  our  customers — we  will  do  the  ‘trying- 
out”  here  and  then  sell  such  supplies  as  are  best  for  ea  h class  of  work. 
Get  Strong’s  Supply  Catalogue  NOW 
Selline  as  much  as  we  do  gives  us  the  chance  to  buy  in  large  quantities  and  demand  best, 
quality.  We  give  this  advantage  to  our  customers.  Our  prices  are  absolutely  right — send  us  a 
. dollar  tell  us  the  kind  of  work  you  do — we  will  send  you  the  best  and  biggest  $1.00  worth  of  Blue 
Handle  Brushes  you  ever  saw.  DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING.  331  D.  S.  of  L.  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


STENCILS— SKETCHES 


We  make  STENCILS  for  all  decorative  purposes. 
Special  designs  cut  to  order.  Our  Latest  Catalogue 
No.  10  Free  on  Application. 


We  carry  a large  stock  of  SKETCHES,  both  colored 
and  uncolored.  We  make  special  sketches  for  all 
decorative  purposes.  Write  for  particulars. 


M/VYHEW  STUDIOS,  515  West  29th  Street,  New  York 


Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  banking,  railroad  and 
public  utilities  corporations,  and  referring  only  to  those 
that  have  to  do  with  trade  and  industry,  we  find  that 
there  are  about  250,000  business  corporations  in  the  coun- 
try. The  astonishing  thing  is  that  of  these,  over  100,000 
have  no  net  income  whatever.  In  addition,  90,000  make 
less  than  $5,000  a year,  while  only  the  60,000  remaining, 
the  more  successful  ones,  make  $5,000  a year  and  over. 


Advertising  today  is  a mighty  business  force.  Funda- 
mentally it  is  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world,  yet  some 
little  intelligence  and  some  experience  are  required  to 
handle  it  successfully.  It  is  an  electric  wire  that  lights 
the  world  and  turns  the  wheels  of  business  when  properly 
carried  and  connected,  but  it  requires  some  care  and  study 
of  its  currents  to  avoid  short-circuiting,  grounding  or 
waste  of  power. 


REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL  has  been  mar- 
keted with  a definite  idea  in  mind.  There  are 
manyjobson  which youcannot  afford  to  use  an  ex- 
pensive enamel,  yet  quality  cannot  be  sacrificed. 
REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL  enables  you  to 
land  these  jobs  that  would  otherwise  go  to  a com- 
petitor who  would  figure  on  using  inferior  goods. 

REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL  has  wonderful 
covering  capacity.  It  is  pure  white  and  possesses 
a high  gloss.  It  has  exceptional  wearing  qualities. 

We  want  you  to  try  REAL  ESTATE 
ENAMEL.  You  know  our  Porcelite  Enamel 
as  the  highest  grade  enamel  on  the  market  to- 
day— now  know  REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL 
as  the  greatest  value  in  medium-grade  enamels. 

Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  today.  This 
price  cannot  hold  for  long. 
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USE  . 


Sisk’s  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 


SISK’S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kalsomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk’s  is  a sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk’s  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk’s  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8 cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  “ SISK’S”  ; if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us — will  you  do  this  ? 

R.  J.  SISK  MFC.  CO.  - New  London,  Conn. 


KNOWLEDGE  NECESSARY  FOR  THE 
SALESMAN. 

OF  the  many  characteristics  credited  to  the  average 
American,  three  that  have  special  interest  for  the 
man  behind  the  counter  are: — his  alertness  of 
mind,  thirst  for  information  and  willingness  to  converse. 
All  three  of  these  suggest  the  advisability  of  the  sales 
person  being  thoroughly  posted  on  the  goods  and  their 
quality,  and,  if  possible,  on  the  methods  of  their  manu- 
facture. A recent  experience  in  a department  store  will 
illustrate  our  point: — A customer  desired  to  purchase  an 
umbrella,  and  not  being  a good  off-hand  judge  of  handles, 
covers  and  the  like,  sought  this  information  from  the 
clerk.  The  results  were  peculiar,  not  to  say  exasperating. 
The  young  man  behind  the  counter  did  not  know  just 
what  the  quality  of  the  silk  was,  but  thought  it  was  good. 
He  did  not  know  the  thickness  of  the  gold  on  the  little 
knob  that  decorated  the  handle,  nor  did  he  know  whether 
it  would  last  one  year  or  two,  but  he  was  certain 
it  would  not  rub  off  in  six  months.  He  thought  the  handle 
was  ebony,  but  investigation  proved  it  to  be  tortoise  shell. 
All  information  of  a definite  nature  had  to  be  obtained  by 
him  from  the  head  of  the  department,  who  finally  came 
forward  in  person  and  took  charge  of  the  sale,  with  the 
result  that  the  customer  got  a more  expensive  article  than 
he  had  intended  purchasing,  but  knew  all  about  it  when 
the  sale  was  finally  made. — Keystone. 


GEORGE  W.  FORTMEYER  SIXTY-ONE 
YEARS  IN  THE  WHITE  LEAD  TRADE. 

TO  complete  sixty-one  years  of  service,  practically  all 
of  which  has  been  given  to  one  concern,  is  a record 
of  which  any  man  may  be  proud.  George  W.  Fort- 
meyer,  director  of  the  National  Lead  Company,  assistant 
manager  of  the  Atlantic  branch,  and  dean  of  the  white 
lead  trade,  is  entitled  to  this  unusual  distinction.  Mr. 
Fortmeyer  has  now  entered  upon  his  sixty-second  year  of 
active  work  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  valuable  members 
of  the  governing  body,  under  whose  management  the  Na- 
tional Lead  Company  has  grown  until  it  has  become  rec- 
ognized almost  as  a national  institution. 

Mr.  Fortmeyer’s  first  position  was  that  of  office  boy 
with  Robert  Colgate  & Co.  He  remained  with  this  firm 
and  its  successors  until  the  merger  of  different  companies 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Lead  Company. 
His  ability  and  strict  application  to  duty  gained  him 
early  recognition,  and  his  progress  was  rapid,  culminat- 
ing in  the  responsible  position  which  he  now  holds.  Nat- 
urally, in  his  official  position,  Mr.  Fortmeyer  was  brought 
in  contact  with  members  of  the  paint  and  allied  trades, 
where  his  unfailing  kindness  and  courtesy  have  won  for 
him  a host  of  friends.  He  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  Paint,  Oil  and  Varnish  Club,  and 
held  the  office  of  president  in  1895-1896.  He  still  retains 
membership  in  that  organization.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Linseed  Association  of  New  York,  and  was 
elected  president  in  1901,  which  position  he  has  held  con- 
tinuously ever  since. 

While  Mr.  Fortmeyer’s  activities  in  a business  way  were 
unceasing  he  found  time  to  interest  himself  in  civic  af- 
fairs. The  same  ability  which  brought  him  to  the  top  of 
his  chosen  work  also  was  apparent  in  his  public  life.  As 
a resident  of  East  Orange  he  served  for  seven  or  eight 


years  as  school  trustee.  He  was  appointed  a governor  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Reformatory  at  Rahway  during  the 
term  of  Governor  Voorhees,  and  has  been  reappointed  by 
each  succeeding  Governor.  He  also  is  a member  of  the 
Sinking  Fund  Commission  of  East  Orange.  In  fraternal 
circles  Mr.  Fortmeyer  is  equally  well  known.  He  is  a 
thirty-third  degree  Mason  and  is  Past  Grand  Master  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Fortmeyer  seems  to  grow  young  with  the  years  and 
is  entering  upon  the  sixty-second  year  with  the  same  in- 
terest in  his  work  and  the  same  ability  to  assimilate  work 
which  has  marked  his  efforts  in  the  past.  His  anniversary 
was  passed  quietly,  but  many  of  his  friends  and  co-work- 
ers offered  congratulations,  and  we  join  with  them  in  ex- 
tending best  wishes.  Ad  multos  annos. 


WALL  PAPER  PRICES  SHOULD  AGAIN 
BE  ADVANCED. 

ANYBODY  who  has  made  a study,  even  a superficial 
one,  of  the  conditions  that  influence  the  wall  paper 
manufacturing  business,  must  have  been  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  all  of  the  causes  that  compelled  the  ad- 
vance of  last  summer  are  even  more  aggravated  than 
they  were  then,  says  Carpets,  Wall  Papers  and  Curtains. 

The  raw  paper  situation  is  much  worse  than  it  was 
then,  for  what  was  then  an  admitted  shortage  now 
threatens  to  become  a famine.  Throughout  that  busi- 
ness values  are  constantly  kiting  and  the  market  is  full 
of  paradoxes.  A paper  man  cited  to  the  writer  instances 
where  a low-grade  paper  was  actually  more  expensive 
than  the  next  higher  grade.  Of  course,  the  explanation  is 
the  increased  demand  for  the  cheaper  paper.  An  extra 
heavy  run  on  news  stock  has  had  its  effect  on  hanging 
stock,  and  the  manufacturer  who  may  be  able  to  secure 
his  full  year’s  needs  of  this  commodity  will  be  fortunate 
indeed. 

Numerous  other  influences  are  keeping  the  wall  paper 
manufacturer  guessing.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  the 
labor  problem.  Unskilled  labor  has  been  getting  abnor- 
mally high  prices  because  of  the  most  disturbing  factor 
in  commerce  as  well  as  politics — the  wholesale  slaughter 
across  the  ocean.  Men  who  ordinarily  have  been  worth 
11.50  a day  have  gladly  gone  into  the  munition  plants  for 
?4  a day  “and  a ticket  to  heaven.’’  This  has  naturally 
made  other  labor  restless  and  has  thrown  the  whole  labor 
market  out  of  proportion.  Again,  the  manufacturer  will 
pay  more  for  his  designs;  he  will  doubtless  be  asked  to 
pay  more  for  his  block  cutting,  and  so  one  might  go 
through  all  the  long  list  of  materials  and  processes  that 
go  into  a roll  of  wall  paper,  and  he  would  find  that  prac- 
tically all  of  them  have  shown  a noticeable  advance  since 
the  prices  of  the  1917  lines  were  fixed. 

Some  years  ago  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  made 
a change  in  their  purchasing  agent.  A few  days  later  a 
friend  asked  the  president  of  the  road  how  the  new 
agent  was  doing.  "Oh,  he’s  all  right,”  assured  the  official, 
“he’s  buying  everything  cheaper  except  postage  stamps.” 
The  wall  paper  manufacturer's  experience  is  just  the  re- 
verse. 


Enthusiasm,  truthfulness  and  infinite  patience  are 
requisites  of  success  in  selling  merchandise. 

(Continued  on  page  36.) 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabots  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 


SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc., 

1133  Broadway,  New  York 


Manufacturing 

Chemists 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 


Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conservo  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


All  Saints,  Montecito,  Cal. 

A.  B.  Benton , Architect,  Los  Angeles 


UNION  FIL1 

Uf  fill  only'perpbct 

¥1  ■ ■ ■ ■ SUBSTITUTE 

LINSEED  OIL 

Looks  Like  Linseed,  Used  Like  Linseed, 

It  Costs  Much  Less 

Send  today  for  samples  and  prices. 

Union  Film  Oil  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Time  and  Made  a Good  Record 

Works  Like  Linseed,  Wears  Like  Linseed 

UNION  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Whitehall  Bldg.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
4345  Southwestern  Blvd.,  Chicago 

JELLITAC 


(The  thoroughly  cooked 
DRY  PASTE) 

Holds  Wallpaper  Permanently 


Containing  no  chemicals,  JELLITAC  PASTE  may  be  safely  relied  on  not  to  spot  nor  stain  the 
most  delicate  papers.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  the  workmen  time  to  slide  the  paper  before  drying. 

A pound  of  JELLITAC  will  actually  hang  twice  as  much  paper  as  will  most  other  dry  pastes. 

Its  use  is  positively  economical.  Packed  in  barrels  of  about  275  pounds;  half  barrels,  50-pound 
boxes  and  2-pound  tubes.  JELLITAC  is  always  sent  subject  to  satisfaction. 

ARTHUR  S.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

(ESTABLISHED  1888 

92-98  West  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


Rinald  Bros/  Flatwhite  Paintbase 


Well  Worth  your  enthusiastic  support  because: — 


1.  Its  hiding  or  covering  capacity  equals  in  one  coat 
that  of  from  two  to  three  coats  of  White 
Lead. 

2.  It  dries  out  perfectly  white  and  stays  white. 

3.  It  dries  hard  enough  for  rubbing  within  twenty 
hours. 

4.  It  stays  in  solution;  never  settles  out  hard. 

5.  It  doe3  not  require  straining;  does  not  form  a 
skin. 


6.  It  is  an  ideal  undercoat  for  all  kinds  of  enamel  or 
other  paints. 

7.  It  is  damp  resisting  and  washable ; contains  neither 
casein,  glue  nor  lime. 

8.  It  works  freely,  even  in  liquid  paste  as  supplied 
by  us. 

9.  It  is  the  flattest  flatwhite  in  exiatence. 

10.  It  mixes  readily  with  white  lead,  oil  paints,  enam- 
els, linseed  oil,  turpentine  “mineral  turps,”  benzine 
and  benzol. 


RINALD  BROS.  Station  S PHILADELPHIA 
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The  sanitary 
feature  kills 
every  germ-’ike 
creature. 


Hygienic  Kalsomine  and  Decoratives  are  popular  with  the  large 
contractor,  the  painter,  retailer  and  the  consumer. 

Hygienic  Kalsomine  carries  a great  amount  of  dealer  helps  in 
effective  advertising. 

Stock  the  brand  with  consumer  demand. 

ADAMS  & ELTING  CO. 

716-726  WASHINGTON  BL  D , CHICAGO 

TORONTO  NEW  YORK 

220  YONGE  ST.  WOOLWORTH  BLDG. 


George  Whigelt,  124  Maiden  lane,  New  York,  is  erect- 
ing a chemical  laboratory  at  Dongan  Hills,  Staten  Island, 
where  he  will  make  some  of  the  specialties  that  he  is 
using  in  his  work  of  dampproofing  and  saltpeterproofing 
buildings.  He  is  building  up  an  extensive  business  in 
this  class  of  work  and  has  had  a number  of  large  con- 
tracts during  the  past  season,  from  the  leading  archi- 
tects and  builders  of  New  York  city.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant was  that  of  restoring  Grace  Church,  New  York, 
one  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in  the  country.  Built 
of  white  marble,  the  city  gases  and  the  action  of  the  rain 
and  snow  were  fast  disintegrating  it  and  causing  the 
stonework  to  crumble.  Mr.  Whigelt’s  treatment  has  ar- 
rested this  decay  and  practically  made  the  building  new 
again,  without  taking  away  from  the  artistic  effect  which 
only  time  will  give. 


HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING. 

THE  most  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  general  situa- 
tion is  the  general  rise  in  the  cost  of  living,  which 
is  unquestionably  bearing  heavily  upon  the  people 
of  small  incomes.  There  is,  perhaps,  little  comfort  to  them 
in  reflecting  that  the  conditions  are  temporary,  as  they 
unquestionably  are.  They  are  the  direct  result  of  the 
withdrawal  of  so  many  men  from  industry  and  the  enor- 
mous consumptive  demands  of  the  war.  These  prices, 
however,  are  giving  a stimulus  to  industry  which  will  re- 
sult in  a permanent  increase  in  the  supply  of  all  kinds  of 
goods.  In  Cuba,  for  instance,  there  is  great  activity  clear- 
ing new  lands  and  bringing  them  into  sugar  production. 
The  same  is  true  in  all  sugar-producing  countries,  and  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  tell  that  when  the  beet  sugars  of 
Europe  come  again  into  the  market,  prices  will  be  lower 
than  ever  before  known.  The  work  that  is  being  done  for 
agriculture  in  this  country  at  the  present  time  gives  prom- 
ise of  important  results  before  long.  The  farmers  are 
increasing  their  herds,  sheep  raising  is  feeling  the  stimu- 
lus of  unusual  profits,  and  there  are  many  signs  which 
indicate  that  the  consumer  will  have  an  inning  later  if 
he  can  hold  out  until  the  times  comes. 


Commerce  today  stands  for  mutuality  and  reciprocity. 


USE  THE  SHIFT  KEY. 

EVER  hear  of  Archy?  Probably  not;  he  works  for 
Don  Marquis,  who  writes  the  “Sun  Dial”  for  the 
New  York  Sun.  Archy  is  only  a cockroach,  but  he 
has  the  soul  of  a poet.  Every  night  he  crawls  up  on  Don 
Marquis’  desk  and  writes  a poem,  by  jumping  from  one 
key  to  another  on  the  Don’s  typewriter.  He’s  very 
strong,  so  he  can  push  back  the  carriage  to  write  a new 
line;  but — poor  fellow — being  only  a cockroach,  he  can’t 
push  the  shift  key,  so  all  his  poems  have  an  illiterate 
look,  and  he  will  never  be  famous  like  Shakespeare  or 
John  Kendrick  Bangs,  or  any  of  those  fellows.  And  why? 
Because  he  can’t  work  the  shift  key. 

About  one  salesman  in  every  three  is  like  poor  Archy. 
He  can  go  right  along  with  his  regular  line  of  talk  and 
be  as  silver-tongued  as  the  old  grape  juice  boy  himself  ; 
but  when  friend  Prospect  comes  across  with  a pointed' 
question  that  jumps  the  burden  of  proof  over  to  the  other 
side,  our  hero  is  lost  in  the  woods,  gets  Charley  Horse  in 
the  brain  and  lumbago  in  the  tongue,  while  the  order  flies 
out  the  window  and  sits  smiling  sardonically  on  some 
unreachable  perch.  And  all  because  the  salesman  couldn’t 
shift.  He  wasn’t  prepared  for  the  unexpected  come-back. 
He  wasn’t  a salesman — he  was  a Victrola. 

Archy  is  only  a cockroach,  but  this  much  of  his  lesson 
is  good  dope: — When  your  selling  story  sags,  use  the 
shift  key. — P.  and  L.  Propeller. 


The  National  I^ead  Company  has  been  sending  out  an 
attractive  folder  headed  with  the  words; — “Let’s  all  boost 
fall  painting  now!”  The  advice  is  timely  and  excellent, 
for  painters  are  too  apt  to  accept,  as  a matter  of  course, 
that  the  autumn  is  a dull  season,  just  because  the  people 
in  their  neighborhood  have  not  been  accustomed  to  paint- 
ing at  this  time  of  year.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  painting  contractors  should  not  keep  busy  up  till 
the  beginning  of  severe  winter  weather,  and  then  some — 
if  they  will  go  about  it  and  show  people  the  advantage  of 
having  their  paperhanging  and  interior  decorating  done 
at  the  season  when  rooms  may  be  kept  dry  and  of  a uni- 
form temperature  by  artificial  heat. 

(Continued  on  page  38.) 
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If  you’ll  test  it  like 
Painter  Carr  did — 

you  will  recommend  it  too! 


I ‘‘I  wish  to  speak  aw,  td  for  ‘High  Standard  Paint’  in  regard 
Read  \ t°a  demonstration  made  in  the  store  ofCloninger&  Com- 
what  PanY,  Kalama,  Wash.  I made  a practical  test  of  ‘High 
Carr  Standard’ as  compared  with  other  brands  and  find  it  super- 
says  i i°r  as  its  hiding,  blocking  together,  and  smoothness  of 
I finish.  After  seeing  this  test  I gave  an  order  for  ‘High 
\ Standard’  to  go  on  my  own  house.” 

Got  your  Job  Record  Book  yet? 

Keep  track  of  your  jobs,  of  the  paint  cost,  and  know  just  where  you  stand. 

Painters  say  this  book  is  a great  thing  for  them,  and  it’s  free  on  request.  The 
more  you  keep  tab  on  High  Standard  Paint  the  more  you’  11  be  convinced  it’s 
the  only  paint  for  you. 

Dhe  Cowa  Brothers  Company 

456  East  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 


Boston 


New  York 


Jersey  City 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


Minneapolis 


Toronto 


THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  PASTE— 


P ViTDCTV7  ^ 


-for  your  work,  should  spread  smoothly, 
slide  easily ; should  stand  up  well  and  bear 
dilution  without  loss  of  adhesiveness. 


— It  should  be  free  from  alkalies,  acids,  or 
any  other  aaulterants,  so  that  it  doesn’t 
crack,  peel,  stain  or  discolor. 


The  only  paste  we  know  of  that  has 
all  these  virtues  is  paste  made  from 


PENN  PASTE  FLOUR 

THE  BEST  COOKED  COLD  WATER  PASTE 


Proof*?  Certainly ! 


FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE 


Mail  it  today.  By  return  mail  you’ll  get  a sample 


Fill  out  the  appended  coupon, 
that  will  speak  for  itself. 


Charles  W.  Williams  & Co. 

Sole  Distributors  United  States  and  Canada 

212-214  Wooster  St.,  New  York  538  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 
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AVI  u ji 

To  “Help-shy” 
Master  Painters ! 

In  all  the  fall  rush,  when  the  jobs 
pile  up  so  fast  you  can’t  handle  'em 
— and  extra  men  are  scarcer  than 
hen’s  teeth  — take  a leaf  out  of  this 
Painter’s  book  of  experience.  He  was 
up  against  the  same  problem  you’re 
facing — not  enough  men  and  every- 
body wanting  their  work  done  first. 

But  he  had  his  eyes  open. 

Knot uze 

' 1 f 

White  Enamel 

he  noticed,  seemed  to  make  the  men  work  faster. 

Sure  enough,  investigation  proved  that  Kyanize 
flowed  so  easily  from  the  brush  that  it  didn’t  tire 
the  men’s  wrists  like  some  other  enamels.  The 
men  didn’t  lose  their  early-morning  “pep”  along 
about  noon  — but  kept  right  on  the  job.  Also, 
the  slow-drying  qualities  of  Kyanize  enabled  one 
man  to  do  a much  larger  surface  — without  danger  of 
laps  — than  he  could  with  other  enamels.  In  this 
way  he  was  able  to  work  much  faster. 

His  lesson  learned,  our  friend  was  glad  to  use  Kyanize 
White  Enamel  for  all  white  work  on  wood,  metal  or 
plaster  — inside  or  outside  the  house.  He  knew  from 
experience  that  Kyanize,  the  American-made  Enamel, 
was  the  whitest  and  most  durable  enamel.  He  knew 
its  double  covering  capacity  made  it  on  a ” square- 
feet-per-gallon  ” basis  really  cheaper  than  inferior 
enamels.  But  the  speed  test  clinched  matters. 

For  Kyanize  White  Enamel  guarantees  a satisfactory 
job  every  time  — at  a resonable  profit  to  YOU. 

We  have  a most  interesting  “Spec- 
ification Booklet  ” how  to  use 
Kyanize  Enamel  on  different  sur- 
faces.  We'll  gladly  send  it  free 
together  with  sample  of  Enamel 
if  you  will  simply  ask  for  it. 

Boston  Varnish  Company 

Makers  oj  Fine  Varnishes 

Everett  Station  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Chicago  Warehouse  and  Office 
519  West  Twelfth  St. 

San  Francisco  Warehouse  and  Office 
3 I I California  St. 


*nmo°r 

spAR  FINISH 


R<*'" 


rattan  ize 

— Z~T'  — - 


[NISH  Co. 
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WILL  LABOR  CO-OPERATE  AFTER  THE 
WAR. 

IN  the  present  condition  of  the  markets  the  labor  or- 
ganizations are  able  to  force  many  concessions  which 
appear  to  come  from  employers,  but  they  get  them 
because  the  employers  are  able  to  add  the  cost  to  the  price 
of  the  product.  The  scarcity  of  labor  and  the  demand  for 
goods  the  world  over  creates  this  temporary  situation. 
Since  the  general  cost  of  living  has  risen  there  is  justifi- 
cation for  the  claim  of  the  individual  wage-earner  that  his 
wages  should  be  increased,  although  every  advance  con- 
tributes to  carry  the  movement  further.  A scarcity  of 
goods  can  never  be  made  up  to  everybody  by  rising  prices; 
the  only  way  a scarcity  can  be  actually  met  is  by  a re- 
duction of  consumption. 

What  gives  the  greatest  concern,  however,  to  those  who 
look  to  the  future  and  endeavor  to  plan  for  industry  after 
these  abnormal  conditions  are  past,  is  the  fact  that  in 
many  instances  labor  leaders  are  openly  declaring  that 
they  not  only  intend  to  make  the  most  of  the  present  sit- 
uation to  gain  concessions,  but  they  intend  to  make  no 
counter  concessions  hereafter.  What  they  get  now  they 
intend  to  hold.  This,  of  course,  is  upon  the  theory  that 
they  are  getting  these  concessions  from  the  employers, 
while  in  fact  the  cost  is  being  borne  by  the  public,  in- 
cluding themselves.  When  the  war  is  over,  and  the  men 
in  the  armies  return  to  work,  and  instead  of  having  a 
great  market  for  our  goods  abroad  we  find  ourselves  un- 
able to  sell  abroad  because  our  prices  are  too  high,  the 
problem  of  how  to  keep  our  mills  and  shops  running  will 
be  one  in  which  the  labor  organizations  are  vitally  inter- 
ested. An  intelligent  observer  has  only  to  look  at  the. 
figures  of  our  monthly  exports  to  see  how  much  of  the 
production  of  our  factories  is  going  abroad  at  the  present 
time.  The  war  supplies  go  regardless  of  price,  but  that 
will  not  be  true  of  peace  trade.  The  situation  will  call 
for  intelligent  co-operation  by  employers  and  wage-earn- 
ers; both  are  interested  in  avoiding  a slump  of  industry 
and  a costly  period  of  unemployment. — From  a bulletin 
issued  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 


Pratt  & Lambert,  Inc.,  are  sending  out  to  the  trade  a 
series  of  mighty  interesting  and  attractive  folders  that 
are  well  worth  reading.  The  last  of  them  was  a “great 
big  letter,”  in  fac-simile  of  typewritten  manuscript,  17  by 
21  inches  in  size,  addressed  to  dealers  who  handle  “P.  & 
L.”  varnishes  and  enamels.  If  you  would  like  to  see  these 
folders,  and  are  not  on  their  mailing  list,  we  do  not  doubt 
you  could  get  them  by  writing  to  their  Buffalo  office  and 
mentioning  The  Painters  Magazine. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  LOCATION. 

T HE  man  who  continues  to  do  business  “at  the  old 
stand’’  often  commits  commercial  suicide.  Be- 
cause your  father  leaves  you  a store  in  a back 
number  part  of  the  town,  or  on  a dead  crossroad,  this  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  continue  to  run  the  business 
Into  the  junk  heap.  “In  the  same  stand  for  forty  years” 
is  not  regarded  today  as  a recommendation  for  the  high- 
est business  sanity.  If  your  father  had  the  gumption  to 
know  and  develop  a good  stand,  and  the  footsteps  of  the 
people  continue  to  lead  to  the  front  door,  that  is  another 
story,  but,  as  a rule,  a decade  or  so  will  so  completely 
change  the  character  of  a business  location  in  most  cities 
or  towns  that  it  is  not  a safe  policy  to  stay  by  the  old 
landmarks. 

A business  requires  customers  more  than  it  needs 
goods,  and  if  the  former  fail  it  matters  not  how  good  or 
salable  the  wares  or  how  well  they  have  been  bought, 
they  will  be  a millstone  about  their  owner’s  neck.  So  lo- 
cation is  first,  last  and  always  an  important  considera- 
tion with  any  sort  of  a retail  business.  There  are  some 
stores  that,  if  they  could  be  transferred  around  the  cor- 
ner or  taken  up  the  street  a block,  might  easily  double 
their  business,  but  the  owners  plug  away  “at  the  old 
stand”  and  waste  their  years,  their  efforts  and  their 
money  in  a hopeless  uphill  fight. 


Distraction  is  the  foe  of  concentration.  Noisy  selling 
rooms,  clear  windows  opening  on  the  street,  the  practice 
of  entertaining  visitors  and  a hundred  other  things  tend 
to  distract  a man's  attention  from  his  work  and  to  lower 
his  efficiency. 


(Continued  on  page  40.) 
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A 

New 

Book 

Price  $1.00 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  a dollar  bill,  check 
or  money  order 

Size  : 514  x ry2  — 127 
pages 


IT  will  help  you 
make  a profit  on 
every  job.  By  F. 
N.  Vanderwalker,  of 
The  Paint  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  Carter 
White  Lead  Co.  Every 
detail  needed  to  es- 
timate on  painting 
and  decorating  is 
given  in  simple  lan- 
guage. The  reading 
of  plans  and  blue 
prints  is  covered. 

The  chapter  on  Overhead  Costsi  will  give  you  the  answer  to 
the  question:  “Where  have  my  Profits  Gone?”  There  is  a chap- 
ter on  Paint  Shop  Management  with  a plan  for  a modern,  time- 
saving, material-saving,  tool-saving  paint  shop. 

Other  information  given: 

Covering  capacity  per  gallon  of  paint,  varnish,  enamel,  shel- 
lac, size,  filler,  calcimine,  etc.,  on  various  surfaces. 

Amount  of  such  material  a man  can  spread  per  hour  and  per 
day  on  different  surfaces. 

Correct  way  to  figure  price  per  square  or  square  foot  for 
painting. 

Prices  other  contractors  charge  for  various  kinds  of  painting 
and  decorating. 

Altogether  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pages  of 
good  practical  stuff  that  will  be  helpful  to  any  painter  who 
feels  that  his  business  methods  are  not  as  up-to-date  as  his 
craftsmanship. 

This  book  is  attractively  and  serviceably  bound  in  cloth, 
heavy  covers.  Worth  many  times  its  cost.  Money  back  if  you 
return  the  book  in  five  days  saying  it  isn’t  worth  a dollar  to  you. 

THE  TEXT  BOOK  CO  , 12128  Eggleston  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters’  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a cut 
price.  In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAM  P B L A C K 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 

but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WAX 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


356  W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  TRIED 
BROMUND’S 

Pearl  Prepared 
Floor  Wax 

or  POWDERED  FLOOR 

WAX  for  dancing?  If  not,  just  try  it. 

JV rite  to  us  for  samples  and  quotation. 

EL  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WHIT1NG-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Disgusted  with  the  Brush  you  are  using? 

Some  brushes  have  no  excuse  for  being  on  earth. 

Have  you  one  of  this  kind? 

Try  a WHITING-AD  AMS  BRUSH 

Do  you  know  what  WHITING-ADAMS  means? 

It  means  satisfaction  in  brushes,  good  work,  long  wear,  best 
results.  Send  for  Illustrated  Literature. 

JOHN  L.  WHITING  - J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  One  Hundred  Years 

Whiting-Adams  Brushes  Awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue  Ribbon, 
the  Highest  Award  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915 
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WATER  PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie 


LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 


SPAR  VARNISH 

Use  Everywhere  For  Everything 

Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 

Price  $3.00  per  gallon 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 


Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - - NEW  YORK 


GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

59  Colored  Illustrations.  140  Pages. 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 

The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 

Price  $3.00  Postpaid 


Trade  supplied  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City 


THE  SYMPATHETIC  STRIKE. 

NOT  only  is  it  impossible  for  the  wage-earners  to  sep- 
arate their  interests  from  those  of  the  community 
as  a whole,  but  it  is  unwise  for  them  to  make  com- 
mon war  against  all  employers,  says  a bulletin  of  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank.  There  are  different  kinds  of  employers 
as  there  are  different  kinds  of  people  who  work  for 
wages;  in  fact,  there  are  few  employers  who  have  not 
been  wage-earners.  As  a matter  of  justice,  the  employer 
who  is  disposed  to  be  fair  is  entitled  to  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cordingly, and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  wage-earners  in  the 
long  run  that  an  employer  shall  gain  by  being  fair.  It  is 
by  this  means  that  progress  will  be  made.  The  basis  of 
civilized  life  is  the  sanctity  of  agreements.  Modem  busi- 
ness cannot  be  carried  on  without  recognition  of  this  prin- 
ciple. The  business  man  who  does  not  conform  to  it  is  an 
outlaw,  and  if  organized  labor  aspires  to  be  a legitimate 
and  useful  factor  in  the  life  of  the  country  it  must  con- 
form. When  an  employer  enters  into  an  agreement  with 
liis  employes  or  with  an  organization  which  represents 
them,  which  is  to  govern  his  relations  with  them  for  a 
specified  term,  he  does  so  with  the  understanding  that  he 
may  go  on  and  make  contracts  based  upon  that  agree- 
ment. The  sympathy  strike,  under  which  workmen  are 
called  out  without  any  grievance  against  their  own  em- 
ployers, and  in  violation  of  a contract,  is  destructive  of 
all  orderly  and  definite  relations  in  industry. 


DO  YOU  KNOW  THIS  THING  THAT  SAYS: 

I AM  more  powerful  than  the  combined  armies  of  the 
world. 

“I  have  destroyed  more  men  than  all  the  wars  of 
the  nations. 

“I  am  more  deadly  than  bullets,  and  I have  wrecked 
more  homes  than  the  mightiest  of  siege  guns. 

“I  steal,  in  the  United  States  alone,  over  $500,000,000 
each  year. 

"I  spare  no  one  and  I find  my  victims  among  the  rich 
and  the  poor  alike,  the  young  and  old,  the  strong  and 
weak.  Widows  and  orphans  know  me. 

"I  loom  up  to  such  proportions  that  I cast  my  shadow 
over  every  field  of  labor,  from  the  running  of  the  grind- 
stone to  the  moving  of  every  railroad  train. 

“I  massacre  thousands  of  wage-earners  in  a year. 

“I  lurk  in  unseen  places,  and  do  most  of  my  work  si- 
lently. You  are  warned  against  me,  but  you  heed  not. 

“I  am  relentless. 

“I  am  everywhere — in  the  home,  on  the  streets,  in  the 
factory,  at  railroad  crossings,  and  on  the  sea. 

“‘I  bring  sickness,  degradation,  and  Death,  yet  few  seek 
to  avoid  me. 

‘‘I  destroy,  crush  or  maim;  I give  nothing,  hut  take  all. 
“I  am  your  worst  enemy. 

“I  am  Carelessness." 

( The  above  was  originated  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, and  is  receiving  wide  currency  in  Safety  First 
campaigns.) 


HOMER  McKEE’S  PRAYER. 

TEACH  me  that  sixty  minutes  make  one  hour,  six- 
teen ounces  one  pound,  and  one  hundred  cents 
one  dollar. 

Help  me  to  live  so  that  I can  lie  down  at  night  with  a 
clear  conscience,  without  a gun  under  my  pillow,  and  un- 
haunted  by  the  faces  of  those  to  whom  I have  brought 
pain. 

Grant.  I beseech  Thee,  that  I may  earn  my  meal  ticket 
on  the  square,  and  in  doing  thereof  that  I may  not  stick 
the  gaff  where  it  does  not  belong 

Deafen  me  to  the  jingle  of  tainted  money  and  the  rustle 
of  unholy  skirts. 

Blind  me  to  the  faults  of  the  other  fellow,  but  reveal 
to  me  mine  own. 

Guide  me  so  that  each  night  when  I look  across  the 
dinner  table  at  my  wife,  who  has  been  a blessing  to  me, 
I will  have  nothing  to  conceal. 

Keep  me  young  enough  to  laugh  with  my  children  and 
to  lose  myself  in  their  play. 

And  then  when  comes  the  smell  of  flowers,  and  the 
tread  of  soft  steps,  and  the  crushing  of  the  hearse’s 
wheels  in  the  gravel  out  in  front  of  my  place,  make  the 
ceremonv  short  and  the  epitaph  simple: 

’’HERE  LIES  A MAN.” 

— Exchange. 

(Continued  on  page  42.) 
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The  Tinder  Box 
of  Business — 

IN  the  story,  all  the  soldier  had  to  do  was  to  rub 
the  tinder  box ; and  the  dog  with  eyes  as  big  as 
mill-wheels  brought  him  all  the  gold  he  needed. 

IN  the  paint  business,  many  a painter  finds  in  our 
“ Never  Fail  Plan,”  the  tinder  box  that  brings 
him  as  much  business  as  he  can  handle. 

BUT  the  soldier  had  to  get  the  tinder  box  first  and 
it  took  courage.  All  it  will  cost  you  is  a postal. 
If  you  are  a real  painter,  if  you  have  the  right 
stuff  in  you  and  if  you  want  to  get  more  busi- 
ness, write  us. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  & Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 
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BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

Oxolin  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OXOLIN 
Oil  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clairr  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  m application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  C Hiicago 


BOOKS  for 

Painters, 

Decorators, 

Paint  Manufacturers. 

Write  for  Catalag  to 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  St.,  New  York 


Better  Stencils 


Painters  and  Decorators  get  best 
results  using  Bayer’s  Modern 
Stencils.  Send  2 cents  in  stamps 
and  we  will  mail  you  our  Cata- 
logue and  particulars. 


ANTON  BAYER 

Dept.  C 

1120  N.  Main  Street  DAYTON,  OHIO 


“CLEAN-UP”  WEEKS  AND  BUSINESS. 

IN  our  home  town,  as  in  some  others  throughout  the 
country,  there  is  an  annual  “clean-up”  week  during 
which  citizens  are  urged  to  scour  every  nook  and 
corner  for  accumulated  rubbish,  discarded  articles  and 
everything  useless,  says  The  Keystone.  The  municipal 
street  cleaning  and  health  bureaus  co-operate  in  this  city- 
wide annual  effort  to  thoroughly  “house-clean,”  munici- 
pally speaking.  An  annual  “clean-up”  -week  should  not 
be  necessary  and  could  be  dispensed  with,  as  could  also 
the  semi-annual  home-cleaning  habit,  if  care  was  taken 
daily  to  keep  things  in  apple-pie  order.  So  also  in  the 
business  world,  reoganizations,  readjustments  and  whole- 
sale changes  could  be  avoided  if  business  men  generally 
followed  the  practice  of  keeping  in  step  with  progress. 

But  human  nature  is  imperfect,  and  the  best  business 
men  will  let  tag  ends  accumulate  at  times,  will  overlook 
need  for  improved  methods,  equipment,  etc.  We  get  so 
used  to  our  stationery,  for  example,  that  we  fail  to  notice 
anything  wrong  with  it  when  some  change  in  our  prod- 
ucts, methods,  personnel  or  what  not  renders  some  fea- 
tures of  the  letter  heading  obsolete.  We  blindly  tack  on 
this  equipment  or  that  to  meet  the  present  need  and  fail 
to  plan  ahead  so  as  to  work  out  a comprehensive  plan  of 
accommodating  our  equipment  to  future  growth  and  pos- 
sible changes. 

Why  not,  therefore,  a set  season  for  exposing  our  busi- 
ness to  a close  examination  to  find  faults  that  can  he 
eradicated,  methods  that  can  advantageously  be  changed, 
to  root  out  lines  that  are  unprofitable  and  steer  back  to 
the  way  of  efficiency?  Would  not  a between  seasons  pe- 
riod he  an  expedient  time  to  do  a little  self-examina- 
tion, look  over  stationery,  printed  matter,  etc.,  to  see  if 
it  truly  reflects  one’s  policies  and  methods,  to  inquire 
into  the  efficiency  of  our  methods  and  see  if  improve- 
ment is  not  possible?  A set  time  for  “house-cleaning”  in 
business  should  prove  beneficial  whether  it  he  in  summer 
or  winter. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  circulation, 
etc.,  required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August  24th,  1912, 
of  The  Painters  Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper 
Dealer,  published  monthly  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  for  October 
1st,  1916:— 

State  of  New  York  ) 

County  of  New  York  \ ss. 

Before  me,  a Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Harry  J.  Schnell, 
who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes 
and  says  that  he  is  the  general  manager  of  The  Painters 
Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer,  and  that  the 
following  is  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management,  etc.,  of  the  afore- 
said publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  act  of  August  24th,  1912,  embodied  in  sec- 
tion 43,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  .publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor  and  business  manager  are:  Publisher, 

The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  street.  New  York; 
editor,  William  O.  Allison,  100  William  street,  New  York; 
managing  editor,  Harry  J.  Schnell,  100  William  street.  New 
York;  business  manager,  Harry  J.  Schnell,  100  William 
street,  New  Fork. 

That  the  owners  are  (give  names  and  addresses  of  in- 
dividual owners  or,  if  a corporation,  give  its  name  and  the 
name  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1 
per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock),  William 
O.  Allison,  100  William  street,  New  York. 

That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other  se- 
curity holders  owning  or  holding  1 per  cent,  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  securities  are 
(if  there  are  none,  so  state),  not  any. 

That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names 
of  the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases 
where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom 
such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statement  embracing  affiant's  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  tho  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who 
do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees, 
hold  stock  and  securities  in  a capacity  other  than  that  of 
a bona  fide  ovvner,  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association  or  corporation  has  any 
interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or 
other  securities  than  as  stated  by  him.  (Signed)  Harry 
J.  Schnell,  General  Manager.  Sworn  to  and  subscribed  be- 
fore me  this  2d  day  of  October.  1916.  (Signed)  Jno.  R. 
Johnson.  Notary  Public.  (My  commission  expires  March 
30th,  1917.) 
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Why  Use  Shellac? 


Costing  over  $2.00  per  gallon 
when  you  can  do  better  work 
and  more  permanent  work  with 

Munns  Wall  Size 

Costing  only  20c  to  30c 
per  gallon,  according  to 
the  quantity  you  purchase 


Munns  W all  Size  can  be  used  as  a wood- 
filler  and  wood-stain  in  one  operation. 
Will  prevent  paint  from  peeling. 

Will  hold  up  Varnish. 

Makes  the  safest  Primer. 

Is  a non- peeling  Undercoat. 

Is  a non-brittle  First-Coater. 

Is  a stain  killer  and  lime  neutralizer. 
Will  retard  the  action  of  Saltpetre. 

Is  a safe  foundation  for  Oil  Paint,  Var- 
nish, Kalsomine  or  Wall  Paper. 


A “Dealers  Box”  packed  special  for  you,  containing  12  x 1 lb. 
cartons,  sufficient  to  make  18  gallons,  costs  $3.00. 

Sold  in  all  retail  Paint  Stores  at  50c  per  one  pound  carton. 

Order  from  your  nearest  jobber  at  once,  and  realize  the  revolu- 
tion “Munns  W^all  Size”  makes  in  the  cost  of  your  work, 
besides  the  beneficial  results  it  imparts. 


E.  A.  MUNNS  KALSOMINE  COMPANY 


217  FULTON  STREET 


BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


kers  of  Munns  Quality  Calcimine 
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Railway  Paint  Shop  Gossip 


Master  Painter  John  F.  Roscoe’s  men,  in  common 

with  other  employes  of  the  International  and  Great  North- 
ern, have  lately  been  granted  an  increase  in  wages  which 
will  total  about  $100,000  annually. 

The  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  has  also  granted 

an  increase  of  2 y2  cents  per  hour  to  its  employes,  and 
other  roads  in  the  Middle  West  show  a disposition  to  con- 
sider an  advance  in  the  wages  of  their  employes. 

Master  Painter  A.  S.  Baldwin,  of  the  Barney  & 

Smith  Car  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  giving  his 
personal  attention  to  painting  the  25  coaches  which  his 
company  are  building  for  the  New  York  Central  Lines. 

The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  is  also  building 

50  coaches  for  the  Central,  and  the  Pullman  Car  Com- 
pany has  a contract  to  furnish  25  express  and  baggage 
cars,  for  the  same  road. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  mentioned  last  month  as 

having  come  into  the  market  for  100  passenger  cars,  has 
ordered  from  the  Pullman  Company  75  coaches  and  25 
combination  baggage  and  mail  cars,  and  Master  Painter 
John  D.  Wright’s  department  will  be  expected  to  furnish 
men  for  inspection  work. 

Master  Painter  William  Breithaupt,  of  the  Pull- 
man Company,  has  the  personal  oversight  of  the  painting 
and  finishing  of  three  private  cars  which  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral has  ordered  from  the  great  Chicago  concern. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  is  again  in  the  market  for 

sleeping  cars,  this  time,  it  is  stated,  for  14  cars. 

The  wage  controversy  between  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific and  the  shop  crafts,  which  include  the  painting  de- 
partment men,  we  are  informed,  has  been  satisfactorily 
settled  by  a decision  of  the  company  to  increase  the  wages 
of  the  men  2(4  cents  per  hour. 

When  you  gaze  upon  the  Indian  head  outlined  in 

classic  features  on  the  nickel  shoved  across  the  counter 
by  your  butcher  or  baker,  just  bear  in  mind  that  the 
model  of  this  head  is  a car  and  house  painter,  R.  G.  Har- 
per. Harper  was  arrested  in  Atchison,  Kan.,  the  other 
day  for  mixing  it  up  in  a bar  room  brawl,  and  being 
hauled  into  court  his  identity  was  disclosed.  Harper  is 
of  Indian  descent  and  has  acted  as  a model  for  the  Ameri- 
can artist,  F.  D.  Mills,  also  for  August  St.  Gaudens  and 
Irving  P.  Wiles.  Violet  Oakley,  who  executed  the  decora- 
lions  at  the  capital  of  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg,  used 
Harper  in  a large  part  of  her  work.  Harper  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  work  as  a model,  because  of  the  strain 
it  brought  upon  him,  and  became  a painter.  On  the  Treas- 
ury notes  of  last  year  he  appears  holding  a sheaf  of  rye 
in  his  arms.  The  evidence  seems  to  show  that  his  present 
downfall  is  due  to  stowing  too  big  a cargo  of  this  same  rye 
under  his  tomahawk  belt. 

At  West  Burlington,  Iowa,  the  Chicago.  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  is  building  a locomotive  repair  and  ma- 
chine shop,  with  necessary  power  house,  at  a cost  of  $1,- 
500,000.  In  this  plant,  it  is  expected  that  the  locomotive 
painters  will  be  taken  care  of  in  a strictly  up-to-date 
manner. 

Figures  recently  published  show  that  from  the 

eight  principal  railroads  of  England,  94,441  men  joined  the 
colors  up  to  June  last.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  per  cent,  of  this  number  was  furnished  from  the 
ranks  of  the  car  and  locomotive  painters. 

Now  that  “Dan”  Vail  has  become  an  after  dinner 

orator,  and  is  to  be  accorded  all  the  privileges  which  great 
men  who  talk  after  their  waistbands  begin  to  tighten  en- 
joy, we  may  expect  vocal  Aurora  Borealis  to  illuminate  the 
star  strewn  spaces  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

The  Louisville  and  Nashville  is  to  build,  at  its 

own  shops,  750  box  cars  and  an  equal  number  of  gon- 
dolas. The  underframes  for  these  cars  was  ordered  from 
(he  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company.  Master  Painter  George 
Schumpp,  of  the  Louisville  shops  of  the  company,  appears 
to  be  in  line  for  some  extra  painting  business  in  connec- 
tion with  this  order. 

The  Erie  Railroad  has  ordered  from  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company  15  engines  of  the  Santa  Fe  type. 
These  engines  will  weigh  404,000  each,  and  all  will  be 


equipped  with  super-heaters.  R.  B.  Peebles  and  John 
Kahler,  foremen  locomotive  painters  of  the  Erie,  are  in- 
terested in  this  order  and  especially  in  the  type  of  ma- 
chines. 

Master  Painter  T.  J.  Mullally,  of  the  Armour  Car 

Lines,  of  Chicago,  will  shortly  be  supervising  the  painting 
of  500  new  refrigerator  cars  which  his  company  has 
elected  to  build  at  once. 

The  Norfolk  and  Western  is  said  to  be  making  in- 
quiries for  4,700  cars,  and  should  this  “feeler”  result  in 
the  filing  of  an  order  for  this  equipment.  Master  Painter 
O.  P.  Wilkins’  department  will  be  called  upon  for  some 
important  inspection  duties  before  the  next  league  season 
begins. 

The  New  York  Central  has  ordered,  from  the 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  50  coaches;  from  the  Barney 
& Smith  Co.,  25  coaches;  from  the  Pullman  Car  Company, 
25  baggage  cars;  from  the  American  Car  and  Foundry 
Company,  125  baggage  cars,  and  from  the  Standard  Steel 
Company,  75  coaches,  making  a total  of  300  passenger 
train  cars.  Master  Painter  H.  M.  Butts’  department  evi- 
dently has  no  small  volume  of  inspection  duties  in  store 
for  itself. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  now  called  the 

Constitutionalist  Railways,  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of 
life.  On  these  lines  it  is  estimated  that  more  than  20,000 
cars  have  been  destroyed,  and  quite  one-fourth  that  num- 
ber made  useless.  Several  hundred  locomotives  are  in  the 
shops,  with  a large  number  of  coaches,  and  every  pros- 
pect pleases  in  the  promise  for  a large  volume  of  paint- 
ing and  varnishing  repairs  at  an  early  day,  provided  the 
picturesque  and  industrious  bandits  may  be  driven  to 
cover. 

Sign  painters  employed  on  Southern  railways 

have  lately  been  busy  painting  and  lettering  "barber  pole" 
signs  which  have  been  placed  at  crossing  gates.  The 
stripes  are  alternate  black  and  white,  eight  inches  wide, 
running  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  the  signs  are  in 
accordance  with  the  standard  recommended  by  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association. 

For  the  Illinois  Central  a new  dining  car  with. 

special  sanitary  features,  costing  about  $30,000,  has  lately 
been  received.  The  car  is  splendidly  finished,  and  it  is 
provided  with  an  efficient  ventilating  system  for  the 
kitchen  which  prevents  all  dust  and  cinders  from  enter- 
ing the  car  and  still  provides  proper  ventilation.  The  re- 
ceptacle for  milk  and  cream  is  kept  clean  by  means  of  a 
continuous  flushing  arrangement,  and  the  fish  is  kept  in 
a separate  refrigerator.  There  is  a fan  to  drive  cooking 
odors  to  the  rear  platform,  keeping  them  out  of  the  dining 
room. 

The  Juniata  shops  of  the  Pennsyslvania’s  big  Al- 
toona plant  have  just  released,  after  completion,  one  of 
the  largest  electric  locomotives,  if  not  the  largest,  in  the 
country.  The  big  machine  is  SO  feet  long  and  has  a haul- 
ing capacity  equal  to  three  steam  engines  of  the  L.  I.  S. 
type  in  use  on  the  Pittsburgh  division,  and  will  obtain  its 
power  from  an  overhead  wire  system.  Master  Locomotive 
Painter  D.  A.  Little  just  naturally  gave  the  electric  Sam- 
son a dressing  up  in  sable  hue  that  made  the  wise  and 
solemn  experts  turn  about  for  a second  look. 

Amid  all  these  injunctions  and  decrees  and  liti- 
gations and  attacks  on  the  validity  of  the  Adamson  eight- 
hour  law,  and  despite  the  “tumult  of  the  market  place,” 
the  railway  paint  shops  of  the  country  show  a mighty 
pleasing  activity.  Everybody  is  working,  but  alas!  the 
goose  hangs  high,  and  Xmas  is  near. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  busy  and  hustling  for 

kale  with  which  to  capture  the  Christmas  turkey,  and 
many  other  things  have  beset  your  trail  to  beguile  you 
and  make  you  forget  that  as  a member  of  the  M.  C.  and 
L.  P.  A.  you  have  a duty  to  perform.  That  duty  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  extending  a helping  hand  or  word 
to  President  Gearhart  and  the  other  officials  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  their  efforts  to  make  the  coming  year  the  ban- 
ner twelve  months  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 
“Do  it  now”  is  a good  slogan;  act  upon  it  and  give  your 
(Continued  on  page  22.) 
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SORG’S  SAFETY  LADDER  BRACKET  has  been  known  to  the  trade 
for  years.  It  is  the  only  ladder  bracket  that  is  absolutely  safe  and  does 
not  depend  on  the  rungs  for  support  but  GRIPS  THE  SIDE  RAILS.  It 
is  adjustable  so  it  will  fit  any  thickness  of  ladder  sides.  They  are  made 
of  best  grade  of  wrought  iron,  and  a pair  weigh  38  pounds,  they  are  built 
for  safety  and  will  last  a life  time. 

We  are  making  a special  price  on  these  of  $3.00  per  pair, 
they  are  worth  $5.00.  Now  we  make  you  a 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

on  an  order  of  $25.00  or  more  of  Painters  Supplies  from 
our  New  Catalog  No.  27  exclusive  of  oil,  turpentine, 
white  lead  and  gold  leaf.  We  will  send  a pair  of  Sorg’s 
Safety  Ladder  Brackets  free  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

If  you  haven’t  got  our  Catalog  No.  27  send  for  copy  at 
once. 

GEO.  E.  WATSON  CO. 

THE  PAINT  PEOPLE 

Sorg’s  Safety  Ladder  Bracket  62  West  Lake  St.  Chicago,  111 


The  Original 

LINCRUSTA 


REGISTERED 


Trade  Mark  Register 


“PALLAS”  and  “WALTON” 


Sold  for  Thirty-Five  Years 
Made  by  the  Latest  Manufacturing  Methods 
Is  Now  Being  Shown  to  the  Trade  Throughout  the  Country 

Sample  Books  of  the  Complete  Line  sent  on  application 

Lincrusta  Works  “Pallas,”  Inc. 

121-123  EAST  24th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Atlas  Block.  Cor.  Wabash  Ave.  and  Randolph  St. 
CHICAGO 


Factory 

STAMFORD,  CONN. 


409  Denckla  Bldg.,  11th  and  Market  Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Safety  First 

Tests  made  by  the  New  York  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters  have  proved  the  non- 
volatility and  Freedom  from  Fire  Danger 

EXOLIUM 

PAINT,  VARNISH  and 
SHELLAC  REMOVER 

It  is  easy  to  use.  No  scraping  needed. 
Cleans  carvings  as  easily  as  flat  surfaces. 
Cleans  out  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

Old  Coats  Together  with  Filler 
Wash  off  with  Plain  Water 

One  spoonful  of  EXOLIUM  in  a 
pail  of  water  washes  old  paint  to  look 
like  new. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  free  sample. 

If  he  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
address  and  we  will. 

EXOLD  MFG.  CO. 

237a  Greenwich  St.  NEW  YORK 


MACNICHOL’S 
CONCRETE  PAINT 

for  Concrete,  Cement  and  Brick  Surfaces, 
Exterior  and  Interior,  especially  Cement 
Floors. 

f*Kant=Korodiy  Rust-Inhibitive  Paint 
for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  iron 
and  steel  and  metals  generally. 

Interior  Flat  Wall  Finish 

of  free  and  easy-working  properties,  excellent  body 
and  soft  effect.  These  are  but  few  of  the  specialties 
offered  along  with  a general  line  of  Building  Paints, 
Colors  in  Oil  and  in  Japan,  Varnishes,  etc.,  by  the 

PYRAMID  PAINT  CO. 

131  North  22d  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Makers  of  Paint  for  Every  Purpose 

Write  for  our  latest  booklets  on  information  and  suggestions,  also  for 
sample  cards  and  quotations. 


worthy  chief  executive  and  his  brother  officials  a senti- 
ment of  encouragement  at  this  Christmas  tide  that  shall 
make  the  declining  year  glow  with  a fine  bit  of  happiness. 

Succeeding  Dwight  Robinson,  a stalwart  young 

man,  F.  W.  Matheson  by  name,  has  lately  been  browsing 
over  Eastern  fields  and  calling  on  many  master  car  and 
locomotive  painters  as  the  representative  of  the  Acme 
• White  Lead  and  Color  Works,  of  Detroit,  Mich.  Mathe- 
son has  the  form  and  build  and  the  grip  of  a structural 
iron  worker,  and  if  he  doesn’t  make  you  believe  that  De- 
troit is  the  only  town  on  the  map  it  is  because  you  are 
from  Missouri. 

- — - New  Castle,  Pa.,  has  been  a blur  on  the  map  of 

the  rugged  Keystone  State  for  many  moons,  but  from  its 
busy  turmoil  comes  no  word  of  the  good  old  scout,  H.  C. 
Lafferty,  foreman  painter  of  the  Standard  Steel  Company. 
Lafferty  is  a hail  fellow  well  met,  a hustler  from  the  soles 
of  his  shoes  to  the  crown  of  his  head  and  an  asset  of 
value  to  any  business  that  has  the  word  paint  mixed  into 
its  destiny. 

If  you  think  that  Master  Painter  A.  H.  Phillips, 

of  the  New  York,  Ontario,  and  Western,  isn’t  a busy  man 
for  the  biggest  half  of  every  twenty-four  hours,  drop  into 
the  company’s  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  shop  and  try  to  monopo- 
lize his  conversational  equipment  for  a few  minutes.  How- 
ever, Phillips  dispenses  a most  delightful  brand  of  hos- 
pitality and  will  make  you  remember  the  Orange  county 
settlement  for  many  a pleasant  day. 

'Master  Painter  E.  A.  Witte,  of  the  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

shops  of  the  Terminal  Railway  Association,  is  one  of  the 
active  men  of  the  beautiful  Southern  city,  and  the  stranger 
within  the  gates  who  is  able  to  encounter  Mr.  Witte  is 
certain  to  have  a most  pleasant  experience. 

Wichita,  Kan.,  which  during  the  winter  has  sun- 
shine and  genial  climate  to  offer  in  great  chunks  to  other 
less  fortunate  parts  of  the  country,  is  the  home  of  Master 
Painter  William  M.  Wilson,  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico 
and  Orient.  The  company  lias  an  equipment  of  75  loco- 
motives, 39  passenger  cars,  and  2,128  freight  cars,  and 
the  South  Kansas  man  paints  and  finishes  this  equipment 
in  a way  to  attract  general  attention. 


The  Port  Huron  shops,  which  the  Grand  Trunk 

Railway  is  erecting,  are  expected  to  take  rank  among  the 
company’s  best  equipped  and  most  conveniently  arranged 
shops.  In  these  new  shops  the  painting  department  will, 
il  is  reported,  be  taken  care  of  in  a manner  to  invite  the 
highest  efficiency. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 

and  Pacific  is  an  interesting  document.  Among  other 
things,  it  shows  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  equipment 
for  the  year  ending  June  30  last  is  $12,648,260,  as  com- 
pared with  the  cost  for  the  year  of  1915  of  $11,807,657,  an 
increase  which  indicates  that  Master  Painter  George  War- 
lick’s  department  has  had  its  full  share  of  prosperity. 

— -With  apples  quoted,  at  this  writing,  at  $6  per  bar- 
rel, cabbage  at  $40  a ton,  potatoes  at  $1.S0  a bushel,  wheat 
at  $2  a bushel,  hay  at  $20  a ton,  and  eggs  at  70  cents  a 
dozen,  farmers  Rattenbury  and  Mason,  who  several  years 
ago  escaped  from  widely  known  railway  paint  shops,  are 
hiding  solid  gold  in  bank  vaults  at  a rate  to  put  the  in- 
dustrious ant  to  shame. 


In  France,  July  1,  32,000  women  were  in  railroad 

service,  hundreds  of  them  being  employed  in  car  clean- 
ing, repairing,  etc.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
per  cent,  of  this  number  is  employed  in  the  painting  and 
finishing  of  passenger  cars  and  locomotives. 

The  average  yearly  earnings  of  the  railway  em- 
ployes of  some  of  the  well-known  countries  of  the  world 
are  given  in  the  appended  table,  car  and  locomotive  paint- 
ers being  included  in  the  mass:  — 


New  South  Wales.. 

. $61S.62 

Western  Australia. 

. 800.60 

Germany  

. 408.97 

Holland  

. 341.52 

Italy  

. 376.81 

Japan  

. 112.56 

New  Zealand 

. 632.16 

Sweden  

. 409.00 

in  the  principal 

European 

ings  is  hardly  more  than 


Switzerland  $365. OS 

Australia  (Victoria)  623.24 

Austria  335.90 

Canada  647.91 

Hungary  300.41 

Roumania  249.40 

Russia 211.40 

United  States 756.83 

countries  the  average  earn- 
vlf  that  paid  in  the  United 
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KLING  KO-NA  SIZE 

WORKS  WHERE  ALL  OTHERS  FAIL 


AS  A PAPERHANGER’S  SIZE 

Wall  Paper,  Burlap,  etc.,  may  be  hung 
on  a painted  or  varnished  wall  after 
sizing  with  Kling  Ko-Na.  No  pearl 
ash  necessary. 

AS  A PAINTER’S  SIZE 

Excellent  flat  paint  work  on  plastered 
walls  is  obtained  by  one  coat  of  Kling 
Ko-Na  and  one  coat  of  paint. 

Send  today  for  price  and  information 
on  24-lb.  trial  case. 


H.  B.  WIGGIN’S  SONS  CO. 

FAB-RIK-O-NA  MILLS 
222  Arch  Street  - Bloomfield,  N.J. 


Don’t  you  depend 
more  on  steady  cus- 
tomers than  on  chance 
jobs?  What  makes  a 
customer  steady? 

Good  work. 

What  makes  good  work? 
Durability. 

What  makes  durability? 

zinc 


WHITING-ADAMS 


GIVE  PAINT 
and  VARNISH 
A Square  Deal 

The  BEST  of  paint  or  varnish  will 
look  BETTER  and  wear  LONGER  if 
it  is  put  on  by  the  best  way. 

The  best  way  means  with 

Whiting-Adams  Brushes 

Nearly  all  painters 

and  varnishers  use  them 
They  have  learned  by  many  years’experience  that 
WHITING-ADAMS  on  a brush  means  satisfac* 
tion.  We  have  been  satisfying  particular  painters 
and  varnishers  for  over  a hundred  years. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 

BOSTON,  U.S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  100  Years 

Whiting-Adams  Brushes  awarded  Gold  Medal  and  Official  Blue 
Ribbon,  the  highest  award  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  1915. 


If  you  realized  how 
ready  your  customer 
is  to  listen  to  talk  about 
zinc  you  would  suggest 
zinc  more  often. 


The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

Room  511,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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25%  easier  working,  and  of  far  greater  covering 
capacity  than  ordinary  enamel  — that  means 
economy  for  you,  Mr.  Decorator. 

Flows  like  carriage  varnish — makes  it  easy  for  you 
to  get  a mirror-smooth,  unblemished  surface  ex- 
pected in  enamel  decoration. 


PITCAIRN 

BANZAI 

ENAMEL 


So  tough  and  elastic  that  you  can  dent  the 
wood  with  a hammer  without  fracturing  the 
enamel—  that  you  can  freeze  a finished  panel 
in  a block  of  ice  without  harm  to  the  finish. 
Shows  no  laps  or  brush  marks.  For  the 
sake  of  time-saving,  money-saving,  labor- 
saving,  try  it. 

Pitcairn  Varnish  Company 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Distributing  stocks  warehoused  in  26  wholesale  centers,  on 
sale  by  retailers  everywhere 


States.  The  lowest  wage  paid  is  in  Japan,  $112.56.  How 
would  you  like  to  be  a painter  in  the  Mikado's  Kingdom 
at  $112.56  per  annum?  Or  in  the  land  of  the  mighty 
Bear,  at  $211.40  for  the  same  period? 

That  last  annual  report  of  the  Pere  Marquette 

was  a fine  record  of  achievement.  This  road,  it  will  be 
remembered,  has  been  In  the  hands  of  receivers  since  1912, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  State  regulation  has  been  a 
mill-stone  around  the  neck  of  the  property,  the  year  end- 
ing June  30  was  the  best,  from  the  point  of  earnings,  in 
the  history  of  the  road.  For  the  year  the  maintenance  ot 
equipment  charges  increased  almost  23  per  cent,  over  the 
previous  year,  which  shows  that  foremen  painters  Brad- 
shaw, Crispin,  Derrick,  Macomber  and  Phillips  have  had, 
at  least  a normal  volume  of  work  to  take  care  of. 

The  New  York  Central  has  filed  an  application 

with  the  Second  District  Public  Service  Commission  in 
regard  to  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Equipment 
Trust  of  1917.  The  proposition  is  to  purchase  the  follow- 
ing equipment: — Four  thousand  steel  box  freight  cars, 
3,000  all-steel  coal  cars,  100  steel  passenger  cars,  100  steel 
baggage  cars,  30  multiple  unit  cars,  and  10  electric  loco- 
motives. The  estimated  cost  of  the  above  is  $15,000,000. 
After  this  manner,  day  unto  day,  is  the  work  of  the 
thrifty  master  car  and  locomotive  painters  on  the  Central, 
of  which  H.  M.  Butts  is  the  recognized  dean,  lifted  up  and 
made  a great  industry. 

At  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  Master  Painter  C.  V.  Elberson, 

of  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Central,  is  having  a fine  run  of 
work.  Elberson  has  an  equipment  of  141  locomotives,  45 
passenger  cars,  and  8,614  freight  cars,  to  keep  in  orderly 
paint  and  varnish  array.  Good  work  is  being  done,  and 
the  painting  department  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  com- 
pany’s organization. 

This  is  the  period  when  the  weather  man  comes 

into  widespread  disrepute:  when  men  cuss  and  discuss 
every  minor  change  of  wind  and  temperature,  but  con- 
cerning none  of  these  does  Master  Painter  H.  E.  Brill,  of 
the  San  Bernardino  shops  of  the  Santa  Fe,  give  a care. 


From  a land  where  the  winds  blow  softly  and  the  sum- 
mer charms  linger.  Brill,  in  the  tempting  language  of  the 
Coney  Island  surf  plunger,  invites  you  "to  come  in  and 
enjoy  yourself.'’ 

At  this  writing,  November  25,  there  has  been  or- 
dered during  the  month  34,908  freight  cars,  8S9  locomo- 
tives, 416  passenger  cars.  For  the  year,  to  date,  there 
has  been  ordered  4,224  locomotives,  and  123,386  freight 
cars.  With  freight  cars  averaging  about  $1,500  each,  loco- 
motives $30,000  each,  and  passenger  cars  $17,000  each,  it 
is  plain  to  be  noted  that  railway  equipment  runs  rapidly 
into  great  wealth. 

In  the  paint  shop  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  of  the  Texas 

and  Pacific,  of  which  shop  M.  Costello  is  the  master 
painter,  as  in  all  other  shops  and  yards  of  the  company,  a 
rule  has  been  posted  prohibiting  the  smoking  of  cigar- 
ettes by  employes  while  on  duty. 

On  November  13  fire  practically  wiped  out  of  ex- 
istence the  Clinton,  Okla.,  shops  of  the  Clinton  and  Okla- 
homa Railroad,  causing  a loss  of  $150,000,  and  although 
the  painting  department  has  been  put  out  of  commission 
for  the  present,  it  has  been  planned  to  rebuild  the  plant 
at  once. 

Master  Painter  "Bob”  Scott,  of  the  Harlan  & Hol- 
lingsworth Corporation,  is  giving  his  attention  to  the 
specifications  covering  the  painting  of  the  following 
equipment  ordered  from  the  above  corporation  by  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  Railway: — Coaches,  22:  passenger 
and  baggage  cars,  5;  baggage  and  express  cars,  13;  mail 
and  express  cars,  10. 

The  total  membership  of  the  relief  department 

of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  which  provides  accident,  sick 
and  death  benefits  for  employes,  is  55,542.  The  benefits 
paid  during  the  last  year  amounted  to  $1,531,6S1.46,  bring- 
ing the  total  payments  for  all  benefits  since  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  department,  May  1,  1880,  to  June  1,  1916,  to 
$21, 62S, 564.39. 
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MURPHY 

UNIVERNISH 

(The  Universal  Varnish) 

Flexible  as  Silk.  Will  not  scale  off.  Flows  out  Smooth. 

It  is  hot-cold-and  salt-water  proof;  alkali  and  acid  proof. 

Can  be  used  on  everything  that  requires  varnishing — Wood,  Metal,  Fibre,  Fabrics. 
Especially  adapted  to  the  general,  all-round  use  of  Painters  and  Public. 

The  Perfect  Transparent  Finish  for  Floors,  Doors  and  Furniture.  It  beautifies 
everything  and  satisfies  everybody. 

Highest  Quality.  Trade  Price  Satisfactory. 

In  all  size  cans.  Send  for  Booklet 

Murphy  Transparent  Interior  Varnish  Murphy  Transparent  Exterior  Varnish  Murphy  White  Enamel 

Murphy  No-gloss  Interior  Varnish  Murphy  Transparent  Floor  Varnish  Murphy  £namel  ■ Undercoating 

Murphy  Semi-gloss  Interior  Varnish  r r Murphy  Univernish 

MURPHY  VARNISH  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  Franklin  Murphy,  jr. , President  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR 


WAX 


BROMUND’S 

Pearl  Floor  Wax 

is  the  only  prepared  wax  that  can  be 
used  on  pianos,  automobiles,  tan  shoes, 
leather  bags,  etc.  It  requires  very 
little  labor  and  gives  a beautiful  shine. 


OF  ALL  KINDS 


35  S W.  Broadway 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


W rite  to  us  for  samples  and  quotation. 


E.  A.  Bromund  Co. 

356  W.  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


USE 


Sisk’s  Paperhangers  Sizing 

AND  HAVE  YOUR  WALLS  SANITARY 


SISK’S  Sizing  is  the  old  reliable  Paperhangers  Sizing  to  prepare  new  walls,  or  lime- 
washed  kalsomined,  painted  or  varnished  surfaces  for  hanging  Wall  Paper,  Burlap, 
Sanitas  or  Lin-o-Wall.  No  washing  or  scraping  required.  Sisk’s  is  a sanitary  Size  as 
it  exterminates  all  germs  of  disease.  Sisk’s  Size  detects  excess  lime  in  newly  plastered 
walls.  One  gallon  reduced  makes  four.  You  can  Sisk’s  Size  an  ordinary  room  for  8 cents. 
Ask  your  Jobber  for  “ SISK’S”  ; if  he  cannot  supply  you  write  us — will  you  do  this  ? 

R.  J.  SISK  MFC.  CO.  - New  London,  Conn. 
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CALCIMINES 

So  much  depends  upon  the  kind  and 
quality  of  these  materials  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  take  any  chances.  Ofder  Fox’s 

MURALITE 

AND 

CALCITINE 

The  former  mixes  with  hot  water  and 
the  latter  with  cold.  Both  are  thoroughly 
practical. 

We  guarantee  that  Muralite  and  Calcitine 
will  overcome  more  difficulties,  go  further 
pound  for  pound,  produce  better  results 
and  cost  less  per  job  than  any  other 
calcimines  or  “wall  finishes.” 

Order  them  now  and  see. 

M.  EWING  FOX  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  »nd  ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 
MASTER  PAINTERS’  ASSOCIATION 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Interior  and  Exterior  Varnishes,  TROKAL  Liquid 
Floor  Finish,  Liquid  and  Paste  Wood  Fillers, 
Enamels,  Oil  Stains,  Shingle  Stains 
There’s  beauty,  and  durability,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  Contractor,  the  Architect  and 
the  Owner  in  every  brushful. 

Literature,  Samples,  Prices  on  Request 

EUGENE  E.  NICE,  Manufacturer 

268-274  So.  2nd  Street  201-207  Spruce  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 

State,  High  and  Howell  Streets,  at  P.R.R.  - - CAMDEN,  N.J. 


HANDY- PISTE 

The  only  really  “up  to  date”  dry  paste 

Contains  absolutely  no  chemicals,  so  cannot  spot 
or  stain.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  paper  to  slide 
easily.  The  most  economical  paste  to  use. 

Write  for  large  sample 

CRYSTAL  SPRINGS  PASTE  CO. 

141  Milk  Street  (Estab.  1895)  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Western  shipments  made  direct  fr*m  Western  factory. 


The  Western  Maryland  has  ordered  from  the 

Pullman  Company  17  coaches,  6 combination  baggage  and 
express  cars,  and  2 cafe  parlor  cars,  a transaction  which 
serves  to  bring  into  renewed  prominence  the  department 
under  the  direction  of  foremen  painters  J.  C.  Hartman 
and  C.  W.  Freeland. 

Master  Painter  William  M.  Joyce,  of  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  will  presently  give  attention  to 
an  order  for  36  locomotives  which  the  Union  Pacific  has 
given  the  Baldwin  people. 

The  car  repair  shops  of  the  Santa  Fe,  at  San 

Bernardino,  Cal.,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
of  unknown  origin  on  November  11,  the  estimated  loss 
being  something  over  $125,000.  The  passenger  station 
and  6 passenger  cars  were  also  burned.  H.  E.  Brill  is 
the  efficient  foreman  painter  at  this  point. 

With  an  eye  to  “Safety  First,”  Asa  Farrar,  claim 

adjuster  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  has  secured  a patent 
on  a locking  device  for  switch  stands  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  car  repairers  and  car  painters.  These  men,  to 
secure  their  own  safety  when  working  under  and  about 
cars  on  the  repair  tracks,  lock  the  switch  leading  to  that 
track  with  a padlock.  The  repair  man  or  painter  has  the 
only  key  to  the  lock.  Mr.  Farrar’s  patent  is  to  provide 
for  the  employment  of  this  safeguard  by  any  number  of 
men  at  the  same  time.  The  switch  having  been  locked, 
by  each  of  the  men,  with  their  individual  locks,  it  cannot 
again  be  moved  until  all  the  locks  which  have  been  put 
on  it  have  been  released. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 

Quincy  Railroad  shows  that  the  company  has  66,157 
freight  cars  of  all  classes  and  1,259  passenger  cars  of  all 
classes.  The  tractive  power  of  the  railroad  is  repre- 
sented in  a locomotive  equipment  of  1,758  machines.  This 
affords  an  explanation  of  the  activity  of  foremen  painters 
Bulmer,  Byers,  Cretors,  Kenyon,  Long,  Raursch  and 
Weakley. 

For  the  Boston  and  Maine  the  Pullman  Car  Com- 
pany has  an  order  for  6 all-steel  postal  cars,  which,  with 
the  16  cars  previously  received  from  other  car  building 
concerns,  make  22  all-steel  postal  cars  now  in  operation 
on  New  England’s  chief  steam  thoroughfare. 

The  Billerica  shops  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  are 

now  engaged  in  making  heavy  repairs  to  much  of  the 
passenger  equipment  being  shopped  and,  as  a result,  the 
output  of  the  paint  shop  is  averaging  four  cars  per  day. 
Master  Painter  Copp  expects  this  average  to  be  increased 
presently  to  five  cars  daily. 

Foreman  Painter  Henry  Burkhardt,  of  the  St. 

Mary’s,  Pa.,  shops  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut  and  North- 
ern, is  handling  a good  volume  of  work  right  along,  and 
is  doing  it  in  a manner  to  please  the  most  exacting. 
Henry  is  a practical  man  and  an  executive  of  excellent 
ability. 

At  the  Peoria,  111.,  shops  of  the  Toledo,  Peoria 

and  Western,  J.  P.  Herndon  is  the  foreman  car  and  loco- 
motive painter.  Mr.  Herndon  has  an  equipment  in  charge 
consisting  of  31  locomotives,  32  passenger  cars,  and  1.9S4 
freight  cars,  all  of  which  are  kept  in  a condition  of  paint 
and  varnish  repairs  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  painting 
department. 

Foreman  Painter  F.  M.  Pribble,  of  the  Louisiana 

and  Arkansas  Railway,  at  the  Stamps,  Ark.,  shops  of  the 
company,  is  enjoying  a climate  these  days  which  is  an 
exact  duplicate  of  “the  good  old  summer  time.”  He  is 
also  getting  a steady  volume  of  work  into  service  that 
shows  that  the  company  made  no  mistake  in  his  appoint- 
ment. Mr.  Pribble  has  in  charge  an  equipment  of  31  lo- 
comotives, 29  passenger  cars  and  1.201  freight  cars. 

The  employes  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  have 

received  another  1%  cent  increase,  making  an  increase  of 
2 V6  cents  since  February.  This  takes  in  about  50  men 
in  the  paint  and  upholstery  departments,  under  super- 
vision of  Master  Painter  Theodore  Himburg,  at  Denver. 
They  now  receive  the  following  amounts  per  hour:  — 
Upholsterers,  34%  cents,  stripers  and  letterers,  35%  cents, 
coaters  and  varnishers,  33%  cents,  freight  car  painters, 
29%  cents,  and  painter  helpers,  24%  cents. 

After  her  return  to  her  Denver  home  from  the 

Atlantic  City  convention,  Mrs.  Theodore  Himburg  had  a 
severe  case  of  blood  poisoning  of  the  face,  and  was  in 
grave  danger  for  several  days,  but  has  now  fully  recov- 
ered. 


(Continued  on  page  2S.) 
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BE  A RIPOLIN  PAINTER 


THE  best  Painters  in  the  country  Can  you  afford  to  use  inferior 
use  Ripolin.  The  money-  or  ordinary  white  paint  when  Im- 
making  Painters  use  Ripolin.  The  ported  Ripolin  will  do  your  work 
big-contract  Painters  also  use  so  much  better  and  at  less  ex- 
Ripolin.  Architects  specify  Rip-  pense  ? Of  course  not ! 
olin.  Owners  everywhere  are  Be  a Ripolin  Painter  and  link 
insisting  upon  Ripolin.  up  with  Success. 


Distributors  for  North  America 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TO  DEPT.  P FOR  OUR  BOOK  OF  PAINT  FACTS 


ARTHER  AND  WEARS  LONGER 


You  Get  the  Most  for  Your  Money 

when  you  buy 

PHENOID 

because 

There  is  Real  Efficiency  and  Reliability  in  the  Yellow  Can 

Made  by 

CHALMERS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Varnish  Remover  Specialists 


NEWARK,  N.  J, 
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t,eiman  Residence 
Bonfoey  Elliott,  Architects 
Tampa,  Fla. 


Building  for  Beauty 


TO  fully  realize  the  possibilities  of  concrete 
and  stucco,  you  should  know  the  ideal 
effects  which  are  get-able  with 


Bay  State  Cement  Coating 

This  Coating  overcomes  the  dull  blue-gray 
of  concrete.  It  gives  a permanent  finish  in 
white  or  tint.  It  doesn’t  sacrifice  the  distinctive 
texture  of  concrete. 

Also — Bay  State  coating  makes  an  absolutely  weather- 
proof wall.  Rain  can’t  seep  through  the  pores. 

Architects  and  builders  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have 
tested  this,  the  original  Bay  State  Coating.  We’ll  be  glad 
to  pass  along  what  they  say  of  it.  Write  for  booklet  10. 


Or,  test  it  yourself — we  will  send  you  a sample  can  of 
the  original  Bay  State  Coating  free  for  the  asking.  Say 
what  tint  you  prefer. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWLAND  & CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  Boston,  M&SS. 

New  York  Office,  Architects'  Building 


ENAMELS : FLAT  FINISHES 


EGAN  - RONAN  - HAUSM  AN  - COMPANY,  Inc. 

62  WATER  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.Y. 


HARD  ENAMEL 


HARD  AND  DURABLE 


Can  be  rubbed  and  polished  like  a 
high-grade  rubbing  varnish. 

LET  US  TELL  YOU  MORE  ABOUT  IT. 

YARNALL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  Philadelphia 


The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  is  now  receiving 

some  of  the  1,500  steel  box  cars  ordered  some  time  ago 
from  the  Pullman  Company. 

The  annual  report  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 

and  Hartford  shows  that,  during  the  year,  the  following 
equipment  was  received: — Passenger  equipment  cars,  30; 
combination  passenger  cars,  10;  other  combination  cars, 
5;  baggage  and  express,  24;  postal  cars,  5;  cabooses,  51; 
box  cars,  1. 

The  Chicago  and  Alton — one  of  the  eighteen  rail- 
roads negotiating  with  shopmen  over  a proposed  increase 
of  wages — has  come  to  an  agreement  with  its  men,  and 
has  granted  an  increase  of  two  and  one-half  cents  an  hour 
to  all  skilled  mechanics,  and  two  cents  an  hour  to  appren- 
tices, effective  August  1.  All  shopmen,  which,  of  course, 
includes  the  painters,  have  been  granted  a nine-hour  day. 

President  Elliott,  of  the  New  lork,  New  Haven 

and  Hartford,  in  the  annual  report  already  referred  to, 
gives  a list  of  some  of  the  more  important  work  that 
must  he  done  as  soon  as  money  and  men  can  be  ob- 
tained. This  includes,  among  other  things,  an  item  of 
$9,300,000  for  equipment  and  shops. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pittsburgh  has  or- 
dered 10  Mikado  and  5 Mallet  locomotives  from  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company.  This  gives  Master  Painter 
James  Gratton  an  equipment  of  332  locomotives  to  keep 
in  suitable  raiment. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  has  granted 

an  increase  of  two  and  one-half  cents  an  hour  to  mechan- 
ics and  their  helpers  and  helper  apprentices,  and  one 
and  one-half  cents  an  hour  for  other  apprentices.  Men 
engaged  in  repairing  and  rebuilding  and  repainting  cars 
will  work  nine  hours  a day  instead  of  ten  hours. 


A RED  LEAD  CORRECTION  IN  THE  CON- 
VENTION REPORT. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir — Please  refer  to  November  number,  page  653, 
second  column,  bottom.  How  your  representative  misun- 
derstood me  so  badly  I cannot  understand.  He  says  in 
regard  to  painting  water  tanks,  “38  pounds  of  red  lead  to 
a gallon  of  oil,  to  which  they  add  33  per  cent,  of  dry  lith- 
arge.” In  view  of  the  lively  discussion  now  going  on 
about  litharge  and  red  lead,  I think  we  must  ask  for  a 
correction.  What  I said  was,  “33  pounds  of  red  lead 
containing  98  per  cent.  Pb304,  to  which  they  add  10  per 
cent,  of  litharge.” 

Otherwise  it  is  all  right,  and  in  ordinary  times  we  would 
not  mind  a slip  like  this,  hut  just  now  there  is  danger  that 
if  we  let  it  go  uncorrected  we  may  be  quoted  in  a way  we 
might  have  to  explain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  H.  Sabin. 


TORONTO  TOPICS. 

THE  past  month  has  not  been  one  of  very  great  activ- 
ity in  the  painting  trade.  It  was  found  necessary 
because  of  the  falling  off  of  business  to  let  a num- 
ber of  men  go,  keeping  only  sufficient  to  look  after  the 
odds  and  ends.  Of  course,  a lull  is  looked  for  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  consequently  the  easing  up  does  not 
in  any  way  alarm  the  employers.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
paperhanging  still  being  done,  and  good  mechanics  in  this 
line  are  at  a premium.  However,  a few  of  the  painters  are 
still  very  busy,  and  will  be  for  some  time  to  come  in  order 
to  finish  up  work  already  arranged  for.  Building  permits 
are  increasing  in  number  at  the  City  Hall,  which  bodes 
well  for  the  incoming  season. 

The  prices  of  materials  have  all  been  on  the  jump  dur- 
ing the  past  month.  There  is  scarcely  an  item  that  has 
not  been  increased  from  10  to  50  per  cent.  Linseed  oil 
has  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Boiled  oil  is  now 
quoted  at  $1.23  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots,  and  raw 
oil  is  quoted  at  $1.20  per  imperial  gallon  in  barrel  lots. 
Turpentine  has  advanced  to  79c.  per  imperial  gallon  in 
barrel  lots.  White  lead  still  maintains  the  high  price  rec- 
ord, and  is  quoted  at  $13.95  per  100  pounds  in  ton  lots. 
Colors  ground  in  oil,  as  well  as  colors  ground  in  japan, 
have  advanced  a few  points.  Brushes  have  again  ad- 
vanced owing  to  scarcity  of  good  quality  bristle.  Shellac, 
both  orange  and  white,  has  taken  a rise.  Dry  colors  have 
also  been  advanced,  the  supply  scarcely  being  equal  to  the 

(Continued  on  page  30.) 
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A more  complete  line  of 
bulletin  and  sign  writers  supplies  is 
not  to  be  found  outside  of  Strongs  Supply 
Catalog.  We  have  men  in  all  part?  of  the  conntry 
using  our  Supplies— brushes,  colors,  labor  saving  devices — 
everything  to  make  the  work  easier  and  make  more  money  for  both  s**'  s 

the  proprietors  and  the  men  in  the  profession. 

Specia  Brushes  for  Every  Purpose 
We  have  searched  the  markets  of  the  world  for  supplies,  and  we  buy  in  such  large  quan- 
tities that  we  get  the  best  prices  always.  Better  write  and  get  our  New  Catalog.  Look  it  over 
and  let  us  have  a trial  order  from  you.  We  will  prove  all  we  claim.  DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING,  332  D.  S.  of  L.  Bldg.,  Detroit.  Mich,  f 


STENCILS— SKETCHES 


We  make  STENCILS  for  all  decorative  purposes. 
Special  designs  cut  to  order.  Our  Latest  Catalogue 
No.  10  Free  on  Application. 


We  carry  a large  stock  of  SKETCHES,  both  colored 
and  uncolored.  We  make  special  sketches  for  all 
decorative  purposes.  Write  for  particulars. 


M A.YHEW  STUDIOS.  515  West  29th  Street,  New  York 


Aq  AA  Spent  for  a Subscription  to  The  Painters 
Magazine  and  Paint  and  Wall  Paper  Dealer 
is  an  investment  that  will  pay  for  itself 
many  times  over  if  you  are  in  the  paint  business. 


REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL  has  been  mar- 
keted with  a definite  idea  in  mind.  There  are 
manyjobsonwhichyoucannot  afford  to  use  an  ex- 
pensive enamel,  yet  quality  cannot  be  sacrificed. 
REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL  enables  you  to 
land  these  jobs  that  would  otherwise  go  to  a com- 
petitor who  would  figure  on  using  inferior  goods. 

REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL  has  wonderful 
covering  capacity.  It  is  pure  white  and  possesses 
a high  gloss.  It  has  exceptional  wearing  qualities. 

We  want  you  to  try  REAL  ESTATE 
ENAMEL.  You  know  our  Porcelite  Enamel 
as  the  highest  grade  enamel  on  the  market  to- 
day— now  know  REAL  ESTATE  ENAMEL 
as  the  greatest  value  in  medium-grade  enamels. 

Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  today.  This 
price  cannot  hold  for  long. 
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FOR  INTERIOR  USE 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  ENAMEL 

A PURE  WHITE  AND  EAS  Y-FLOWING  ENAMEL. 
A DURABLE  PORCELAIN-LIKE  SURFACE  ON 
WOOD.  PLASTER.  BRICK  OR  METAL 


THOMSON  WOOD  FINISHING  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 
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demand.  Varnishes  have  not  yet  been  advanced,  but  the 
tendency  is  upward.  Artists’  materials  of  every  descrip- 
tion are  strengthening,  with  the  likelihood  of  a rapid  ad- 
vance in  the  near  future.  There  is  not  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  any  immediate  weakening  in  the  general  market 
quotations. 

The  Sign  Writers’  Association  still  continues  to  hold  suc- 
cessful meetings.  The  new  schedule  of  prices  is  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  the  members,  and  they  expect  to  have 
their  revised  lists  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  in  a short 
time.  The  work  of  the  Association  is  already  beginning  to 
show  results  in  the  much-bettered  conditions  in  this 
branch  of  the  painting  business.  New  members  are  con- 
stantly being  added.  Nearly  all  the  leading  firms  of  the 
city  are  now  enrolled  in  its  membership. 

The  Toronto  Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators’  As- 
sociation did  a most  gracious  and  commendable  act  when 
they  elected  Geo.  Booth  and  Mathew  O’Connor  as  honor- 
ary life  members  of  their  Association.  Both  Mr.  Booth 
and  Mr.  O’Connor  have  passed  the  ninetieth  milestone  in 
their  lives,  and  for  many  years  have  been  honorably  asso- 
ciated with  the  painting  craft  of  the  city.  It  will  be 
learned  with  regret,  however,  that  Mr.  O’Connor  is  now 
confined  to  his  home  with  a very  serious  illness. 

The  many  friends  of  H.  W.  Aird  will  regret  to  learn  that 
he  passed  away  very  suddenly  at  his  home  on  Elm  ave- 
nue, Montreal,  on  November  27.  Mr.  Aird  was  well  and 
favorably  known  to  the  painting  trade  throughout  Canada, 
having  been  for  some  years  closely  associated  with  the 
business  as  president  of  the  Canada  Paint  Co.  He  was  a 
man  of  many  excellent  qualities,  and  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  a large  circle  of  admiring  friends.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  Mrs.  Aird  and  two  children. 

At  the  annual  commencement  exercises  of  the  Toronto 
Central  Technical  High  School,  prizes  were  presented  to 
the  successful  students  in  gilding  and  enameling  and 
graining  by  President  J.  R.  Robinson,  of  the  Toronto  Mas- 
ter Painters’  Association.  The  prizes  were  the  gift  of  the 
Association.  The  technical  schools  of  Toronto  have  now 
an  enrollment  of  over  six  thousand  students  and  are  doing 
a splendid  work  under  the  very  capable  management  of 
Dr.  McKay,  the  efficient  and  painstaking  principal. 


KIND  WORDS  OF  APPRECIATION. 

Editor  The  Painters  Magazine:  — 

Dear  Sir — To  the  dealers  in  paint  and  painters'  sup- 
plies, master  painters,  journeymen,  apprentices  or  heads 
of  mechanical  departments.  I can  cheerfully  recommend 
The  Painters  Magazine  as  one  of  the  best  published,  for 
the  many  valuable  ideas  advanced  by  the  practical  and 
experienced  men  of  all  branches  of  the  trade,  from  the 
professor  and  chemist  down  to  the  brush  hand. 

The  papers  brought  out  at  the  different  meetings,  by 
the  different  men  of  the  different  associations,  are  in- 
valuable to  all  who  intend  to  make  a life  work  and  study 
of  the  painting  business  in  its  various  branches. 

As  I look  back  to  my  own  early  days,  when  I was  serv- 
ing as  apprentice,  and  think  of  the  simple  and  crude 
ways  we  had  of  obtaining  information,  by  visiting  at  reg- 
ular intervals  the  different  shops  in  our  territory  to  learn 
if  anything  new  in  the  way  of  improvements,  design  or 
style  had  been  advanced  since  our  last  visit;  how  some 
would  keep  their  secrets  (or  hide  their  light  under  a 
bushel),  as  it  were,  leaving  you  groping  in  the  dark  to 
dig  it  out  the  best  way  you  could.  That  was  the  way 
it  was  in  my  early  days,  but  now  things  have  changed. 
There  is  a different  spirit  today. 

We  have  a magazine  progressive  and  wide-awake,  bring- 
ing to  our  knowledge  progressive  ideas  in  chemistry  ot 
paints,  tests  of  paints,  manufacture  of  chemical  colors 
and  demonstration  of  color  manufacture,  along  with  pa- 
pers appertaining  to  all  the  different  subjects  on  house, 
sign,  vehicle,  car  and  locomotive  painting,  and  mainte- 
nance of  way  painting,  by  practical  men  of  large  and  wide 
experience  in  the  different  branches  of  the  trade. 

The  journeyman  or  apprentice  of  today  has  none  to 
blame  but  himself  if  he  cannot  keep  up  with  the  proces- 
sion, when  the  information  is  so  easy  to  obtain  through 
your  Magazine,  and  now,  dear  sir,  you  have  my  humble 
opinion  of  the  Magazine,  and  the  work  you  are  doing  for 
the  trade  in  general.  You  can  use  all  or  part  of  this  ar- 
ticle, as  you  wish. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  H.  McLaughlin, 

M.,  K.  and  T.  Ry.  Shops,  Parsons,  Kan. 


REACHES  A FOURTH  EDITION. 

WE  have  received  from  A.  Ashmun  Kelly  a copy  of 
the  fourth  edition  of  the  Expert  Estimator  and 
Painters’  Business  Book,  which  he  tells  us  is  the 
best  seller  of  all  the  many  valuable  trade  books  he  has 
issued.  The  new  edition  seems  to  be  a reprint  of  the  pre- 
vious one,  although  in  view  of  the  great  advance  in  the 
cost  of  painting  materials  it  would  have  been  well  to  re- 
vise the  table  of  prices  upward,  or  at  least  caution  the 
painter  to  do  so.  With  this  single  exception,  the  book  is 
an  altogether  excellent  one,  and  is  of  great  value  to  the 
experienced  painter  as  well  as  to  the  man  just  starting  in 
business.  It  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  by  The  Paint- 
ers Magazine  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

NEW  PLAN  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
RIPOLIN. 

JA.  & W.  BIRD  & CO.,  of  Boston,  distributors  of  Ripo- 
lin  Enamel  Paint,  have  arranged  to  have  George 
• Price,  who  has  been  manager  of  the  New  York 
office,  120  Broadway,  handling  the  Metropolitan  District 
for  the  past  eight  years,  and  who  recently  completed  a 
trip  through  the  South,  engineer  and  handle  the  sales 
department  south  of  New  York,  as  far  west  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  also  including  the  States  of  Louisiana  and 
Texas. 

The  selling  policy,  it  is  understood,  will  remain  practi- 
cally the  same  with,  however,  a large  number  of  distrib- 
utors, the  plans  being  to  have  present  agencies  concen- 
trate on  more  limited  territories. 

This  plan  places  the  Ripolin  distributor  in  practically 
every  city  of  5,000  and  up,  developing  a very  material  ad- 
vantage to  the  painter  and  convenience  to  the  architect, 
in  the  way  of  prompter  deliveries,  co-operation,  etc. 

The  placing  of  this  territory  under  the  control  of  New 
York,  including  the  installation  of  additional  salesmen, 
under  its  supervision,  and  the  plan  of  concentration,  was 
found  warranted  on  account  of  the  enormous  increase  in 
the  volume  of  business,  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
the  distributors  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  materially 
advance  the  price  of  Ripolin,  and  are  receiving  from 
abroad  a vastly  greater  amount  of  material  than  prior 
to  the  war,  on  account  of  the  falling  off  in  the  demand 
for  Ripolin  in  the  warring  countries.  All  important  is 
the  fact  that  the  quality  of  Ripolin  has  been  maintained. 


THE  EIGHT-HOUR  NIGHT. 

DR.  RICHARD  CLARKE  CABOT,  who  is  devoting 
years  ripened  by  experience  to  the  education  of  the 
public  in  hygiene,  says  that  we  do  not  sleep 
enough,  most  of  us,  and  urges  us  to  see  to  it  that  we  get 
all  the  sleep  we  need,  “which  is,”  he  elucidates,  ‘‘as  much 
as  you  can  soak  up  in  twenty-four  hours,”  says  the  New 
York  Sun. 

John  Jones,  who  knows  that  Napoleon  customarily  got 
along  with  four  hours  slumber  out  of  twenty-four,  will 
hurrah  when  he  reads  this  and  lay  him  down  for  twice 
the  Emperor's  allowance.  And  he  will  be  right  in  doing 
so.  Who  knows  but  that  the  Corsican  would  have  con- 
quered all  Europe  if  he  had  rested  longer?  At  any  rate, 
it  would  have  taken  him  more  time  to  do  it,  would  it  not? 
And  thus  his  career  would  have  been  extended  and  per- 
haps the  unfortunate  denouement  on  St.  Helena  would 
have  been  averted. 

The  faculty  of  napping  for  a few  minutes  is  so  valuable 
that  it  ought  to  be  encouraged.  The  real  reason  why  some 
persons  sleep  in  church  is  not  found  in  the  soporific  qual- 
ity of  the  sermon,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  need  not  fear 
a rude  awakening. 

Dozers  should  never  be  laughed  at.  Put  yourself  in  his 
snooze.  We  do  not  need  the  eight-hour  day  half  so  badly 
as  we  need  the  eight-hour  night. 


M.  Ewing  Fox  Company  announce  that  owing  to  the 
higher  cost  of  manufacture,  prices  of  calcimines  and 
water-paints  have  been  advanced  considerably  by  all  the 
principal  manufacturers  of  these  materials. 


An  advance  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  wall  papers 
has  been  announced  by  the  Standard  Wall  Paper  Com- 
pany, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  wood  pulp  from  which 
paper  is  made.  We  understand  other  manufacturers  will 
also  advance  wall  paper  prices. 

(Continued  on  page  32.) 
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YOU  ARE  SURE  OF 

Cabots  Creosote  Stains 

Your  customers  can  compare  them  with  any  other  shingle  stains  by  analysis,  by  flash-point,  or 
by  actual  weathering  test  and  they  will  find  that  they  are  made  of  the  purest  and  strongest 
colors,  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil,  and  specially  refined  Creosote  with  a high  flash-point,  so 
that  they  are  sure  of  artistic  and  lasting  colors,  thorough  preservation  of  the  wood  and 
reduced  inflammability.  Cabot’s  are  the  only  shingle  stains  that  can  be  shipped  with- 
out the  red  label,  because  their  flash-point  is  far  above  the  point  of  safety. 

You  can  get  Cabot’s  Stains  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  samples  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 

SAMUEL  CABOT,  Inc.,  Chemists‘  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1133  Broadway,  New  York  24  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 

Cabot’s  Stucco  Stains,  Brick  Stains,  Protective  Paint,  Conservo  Wood  Preserva- 
tive, Old  Virginia  White,  etc. 


UNION  FIL1 

ONLY  PERFECT 

I II  1 SUBSTITUTE 

* LINSEED  OIL 

Looks  Like  Linseed,  Used  Like  Linseed, 

It  Costs  Much  Less 

Send  today  for  samples  and  prices. 

Union  Film  Oil  Has  Stood  the  Test 
of  Time  and  Made  a Good  Record 

Works  Like  Linseed,  Wears  Like  Linseed 

UNION  PETROLEUM  CO. 

Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Whitehall  Bldg.,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York 
4345  Southwestern  Blvd.,  Chicago 

TT7T  T T'  I A \ (The  thoroughly  cooked 

J IJiLL/l  1 DRY  PASTE) 

Holds  Wallpaper  Permanently 

Containing  no  chemicals,  JELLITAC  PASTE  may  be  safely  relied  on  not  to  spot  nor  stain  the 
most  delicate  papers.  Dries  slowly,  allowing  the  workmen  time  to  slide  the  paper  before  drying. 

A pound  of  JELLITAC  will  actually  hang  twice  as  much  paper  as  will  most  other  dry  pastes. 

Its  use  is  positively  economical.  Packed  in  barrels  of  about  275  pounds;  half  barrels,  50-pound 
boxes  and  2-pound  tubes.  JELLITAC  is  always  sent  subject  to  satisfaction. 

ARTHUR  S.  HOYT  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

(ESTABLISHED  1888 

92-98  West  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


Rinald  Bros/  Flatwhite  Paintbase 

Well  Worth  your  enthusiastic  support  because: — 


1.  Its  hiding  or  covering  capacity  equals  in  one  coat 
that  of  from  two  to  three  coats  of  White 
Lead. 

2.  It  dries  out  perfectly  white  and  stays  white. 

3.  It  dries  hard  enough  for  rubbing  within  twenty 
hours. 

4.  It  stays  in  solution;  never  settles  out  hard. 

5.  It  does  not  require  straining;  does  not  form  a 
skin. 


6.  It  is  an  ideal  undercoat  for  all  kinds  of  enamel  or 
other  paints. 

7.  It  is  damp  resisting  and  washable;  contains  neither 
casein,  glue  nor  lime. 

8.  It  works  freely,  even  in  liquid  paste  as  supplied 
by  us. 

9.  It  is  the  flattest  flatwhite  in  exiatence. 

10.  It  mixes  readily  with  white  lead,  oil  paints,  enam- 
els, linseed  oil,  turpentine  “mineral  turps,”  benzine 
and  benzol. 


RINALD  BROS.  Station  S PHILADELPHIA 
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ADAMS  & ELTING  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

EL  ITE, 

Paints,  Varnishes  and  all  Wood  Finishing 

Specialties. 

Write  for  new  Catalogue 


716-726  WASHINGTON  BLVD  , CHICAGO 


TORONTO 
220  YONGE  ST. 


NEW  YORK 
WOOLWORTH  BLDG. 


SCIENCE  AND  SAFETY  FIRST. 

WHAT  may  be  accomplished  by  systematic  warfare 
against  disease  and  accident  is  shown  in  a pre- 
liminary report  on  mortality  in  1915,  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

In  eleven  years  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  has 
fallen  from  200.7  to  145.8  per  100,000,  the  steady  decline 
year  after  year  indicating  the  consistent  success  of  the 
campaign.  In  pneumonia,  too,  the  rate  has  fallen,  but  the 
fluctuations  have  been  pronounced. 

In  1913  there  were  54,011  accidental  deaths  in  the  reg- 
istration area  of  the  United  States;  in  1914,  51,770,  and  in 
1915  only  51,406,  although  the  registration  area  and  its 
population  had  increased.  Figured  by  100,000  of  popula- 
tion, the  death  rate  was  85.3  in  1913  and  76.3  two  years 
later.  The  rate  of  death  caused  by  railroad  and  street  car 
accidents  was  in  1915  the  lowest  on  record.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  automobile  fatalities  has  not  been  so 
rapid  as  the  increase  in  the  number  of  machines. — New 
York  Sun. 


WATCH  THE  ORDER  YOU  SIGN. 

AN  order  from  you  for  goods  is  a contract  after  it  has 
been  accepted  by  the  wholesale  house  or  manufac- 
turer, or  by  his  traveling  representative.  If  the 
order  is  written  or  printed  and  signed  and  accepted,  it  is 
a written  contract,  and  the  rule  of  law  is  that  when  a 
written  contract  governs  a transaction  verbal  agreements 
are  of  no  effect.  In  other  words,  when  a written  instru- 
ment states  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  all  of  the  con- 
ditions are  supposed  to  be  embodied  therein,  advises  the 
American  Oarage  and  Auto  Dealer. 

Members  of  our  association  have  written  us  that  travel- 
ing salesmen  have  given  them  return  privileges  by  way 
of  extra  inducement  to  close  sales.  The  return  privilege 
was  not  made  a part  of  the  written  order;  therefore,  the 
house  had  no  knowledge  of  it  and  refused  to  honor  it.  In 
law,  it  did  not  exist. 

The  rule  of  action  which  your  editor  urges  his  readers 
to  adopt  in  these  matters  is  this: — Whenever  a traveling 
salesman  promises  anything  in  the  way  of  return  privi- 


lege, extra  goods,  extra  credit,  or  anything  whatsoever, 
not  printed  in  the  regular  form  of  order  which  you  sign, 
insist  that  he  write  it  in  the  order  before  you  sign  it: 
also  be  careful  to  observe  that  the  stipulation  thus  put 
into  the  order  appears  upon  both  original  and  duplicate 
orders,  one  of  which  the  salesman  sends  into  his  house 
and  the  other  leaves  with  you. 

That  some  tricky  salesmen  are  well  aware  of  this  legal 
situation  and  realize  fully  that  a verbal  agreement  in  a 
transaction  governed  by  a written  order  or  contract  is  not 
binding,  they  make  such  agreements  freely,  leaving  the 
customer  and  the  house  to  fight  out  their  differences 
They  side-step  by  denying  the  existence  of  any  such  verbal 
agreement  or  understanding  with  the  customer. 

The  honest  salesman,  who  is  vested  with  discretionary 
powers,  in  making  concessions  of  one  sort  or  another  will 
always  be  willing  to  write  such  concessions  in  explicit 
terms  in  the  body  or  on  the  margin  of  the  order,  original 
and  duplicate.  This  is  the  only  satisfactory,  safe  and 
honest  way  of  handling  such  a transaction. 


The  painting  trade  is  not  the  only  one  that  has  difficulty 
in  getting  apprentices.  In  a recent  issue  of  the  Keystone 
Weekly,  a Newark,  N.  J.,  silversmith,  said  that  the  ques- 
tion of  apprentices  is  a serious  one,  and  it  is  a difficult 
matter  to  obtain  a good  silversmith.  The  trouble  now- 
adays is  that  most  of  the  young  men  do  not  care  for 
trades.  They  are  more  anxious  to  be  in  offices.  The  ap- 
prenticeship problem  is  one  that  the  near  future  will  have 
to  wrestle  with. 


You  can  smile  upon  a customer  in  many  ways.  You 
can  do  it  in  little  courtesies — you  can  always  address  a 
customer  pleasantly. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  discontent  in  this  world — the 
discontent  that  works  and  the  discontent  that  wrings  its 
hands.  The  first  gets  what  it  wants  and  the  second  loses 
what  it  has.  There’s  no  cure  for  the  first  but  success; 
and  there's  no  cure  at  all  for  the  second. — George  Horace 
Lorimer. 

(Continued  on  page  34.) 
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“ Mellotone 

beats  them  all” 

— says  painter  Jenkins 


I’ve  done  a lot  of  talking  about  High  Standard  and 
Mellotone  and  the  other  good  stuff  made  by  Lowe 
Brothers  but  I’m  going  to  give  another  painter  a 
chance  to  talk  this  time,  Mr.  J.  S.  Jenkins,  of  Tamms, 
111.  Here’s  what  he  says: 

“I  consider  Mellotone  the  best  flat  paint  I have  ever  used.  I 
can  do  a job  better  with  two  coats  than  three  coats  of  other  brands 
I have  used.  I think  Mellotone  beats  them  all.” 

Get  this  book — keep  tab  on  your  jobs 

Every  painter  ought  to  know  just  where  he  stands — just  how  much  time 
is  put  in,  how  much  paint  used  for  every  job.  It’s  made  easy  with  the 
job  record  book  that  you  can  get  free  on  request  by  writing 

Uhe  Cowe  Brothers  Company 

456  E.  Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Boston  New  York  Jersey  City  Chicago 

Kansas  City  Minneapolis  Toronto 


THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  PASTE— 

— for  your  work,  should  spread  smoothly,  — It  should  be  free  from  alkalies,  acids,  or 
slide  easily;  should  stand  up  well  and  bear  any  other  adulterants,  so  that  it  doesn’t 

dilution  without  loss  of  adhesiveness.  crack,  peel,  stain  or  discolor. 

The  only  paste  we  know  of  that  has 
all  these  virtues  is  paste  made  from 

PENN  PASTE  FLOUR 

THE  BEST  COOKED  COLD  WATER  PASTE 


Proof*?  Certainly! 


FREE  TRIAL  PACKAGE 


Fill  out  the  appended  coupon.  Mail  it  today.  By  return  mail  you’ll  get  a sample 
that  will  speak  for  itself. 


Charles  W.  Williams  & Co. 

Sole  Distributors  United  States  and  Canada 

212-214  Wooster  St.,  New  York  538  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago 
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Are  You  Showing 

Standard 

Papers? 

Air  Brush  Borders 
Washable  Tiles 
Engraved  Tiles 
Adirondack  Blends 
Scotch  Oatmeals 
30-Inch  Blends 


A postal  card  will  bring  samples  to  any 
regular  dealer  and  our  salesmen 
will  be  pleased  to  call 


STANDARD  WALL  PAPER  CO. 

Hudson  Falls  Schuylerville  Saratoga 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF 

Lincrusta 

Relief 

The  Permanent  Wall  Covering 


PAINT  JOBBERS’  ASSOCIATION  COMMIT- 
TEES. 

PRESIDENT  CURRIER,  of  the  National  Association  of 
Paint  Jobbers,  has  appointed  all  the  standing  and 
some  special  committees.  The  men  on  all  of  these 
are  selected  because  of  their  ability  to  specialize,  having 
due  regard  to  their  geographical  location. 

The  full  list  of  appointments  is  as  follows:  — 
MEMBERSHIP — F.  J.  MacMackin,  chairman,  Utica,  N. 
Y;  E.  A.  Gilliland,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  R.  S.  McKay,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

BRUSHES — R.  C.  Vivian,  Springfield,  Mass.,  chairman; 
Owsly  Sanders,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  F.  S.  Green,  Portland, 
Ore. 

CREDITS  AND  COLLECTIONS— W.  F.  Stollberg,  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  chairman;  Walter  Leighton,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  George  H.  Holden,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

FIRE  INSURANCE— John  J.  Hooper,  Trenton,  N.  J„ 
chairman;  W.  H.  Harris,  Ogden,  Utah,  and  R.  F.  Rainey, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

STAPLE  PRODUCTS— R.  V.  Thomas,  Chicago,  111., 
chairman;  W.  A.  Alpers,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Thomas  C. 
Edmonds,  New  York. 

PAINT  MANUFACTURERS— E.  T.  Holmes,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  chairman;  Harry  R.  Held,  New  York,  and  J.  W. 
Bray,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

VARNISH  MANUFACTURERS— Wm.  C.  McMullin, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  chairman;  George  E.  Watson,  Chicago, 
111.,  and  Matthew  Swan,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

NATIONAL  PAINT,  OIL  AND  VARNISH  ASSOCIA- 
TION— J.  H.  O’Donnell,  Detroit,  Mich.,  chairman;  M.  B. 
McNulty,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  W.  P.  Wilson,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  CLASSIFICATION  — A. 
Clemens,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  chairman;  C.  W.  Pockrandt, 
Akron,  Ohio,  and  V.  M.  Moss,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Special  Committees. 

SELLING  METHODS  OF  JOBBING  SPECIALTIES— 
W.  T.  Harper,  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  chairman;  F.  W.  Fritts, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  Charley  A.  Harley,  Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

JOINT  FINANCE  AND  AUDIT  (Clean  Up  and  Paint 
Up),  C.  S.  Hutchins,  Burlington,  Iowa,  chairman;  A.  I.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Boston,  Mass.,  and  Harry  Shephard,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah. 

CENTRAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMMITTEE— R.  F. 
Rainey,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Some  of  these  committees  have  already  taken  up  their 
work  and  the  results  have  been  a credit  to  them.  As 
each  one  is  an  active  working  unit,  doing  its  own  share  in 
the  interest  of  the  Association,  it  will  be  seen  the  work  is 
distributed,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  members.  Co-opera- 
tion is  the  keynote,  and  this  applies  in  all  its  affairs. 

In  general  the  work  of  the  Association  has  been  pro- 
gressing in  a satisfactory  manner,  and  a number  of  impor- 
tant matters  of  interest  to  paint  jobbers  have  been  started, 
with  fair  prospects  of  being  satisfactorily  completed. 

TRUTHFUL  ADVERTISING  VINDICATED. 
Meritas  Leather  Cloth  Does  Not  Deceive,  Accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

FOR  some  time  past  the  patent  and  enamel  leather  in- 
terests, through  their  trade  asociation,  have  been  de- 
crying the  advance  made  in  the  variety  of  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  artificial  and  imitation  leather,  or  substi- 
tutes for  leather,  and  have  questioned  the  right  of  the  ar- 
tificial leather  manufacturers  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"leather”  in  connection  with  their  product. 

Much  agitation,  including  lengthy  arguments  in  adver- 
tising form,  has  been  brought  about  by  the  claims  of  each 
side — the  artificial  leather  interests  accusing  the  patent 
and  enamel  leather  interests  of  deceiving  the  public  by 
I tie  production  of  split  hides  as  against  genuine  grain 
leather,  offering  same  as  “leather”  without  specifying. 

Finally,  a complaint  was  made  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  under  the  “Unfair  Competition”  section  of 
the  Clayton  act.  On  February  IS,  1916,  the  commission 
notified  the  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company  of  New  York, 
manufacturers  of  Meritas  Leather  Cloth,  as  follows:  — 

“A  complaint  has  been  made  to  this  commission 
that  your  company  is  engaged  in  producing,  adver- 
(Continued  on  page  36.) 
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A 

New 

Book 

Price  $1.00 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  a dollar  bill,  check 
or  money  order 

Size  : 5)4  x 734  — 127 
pages 


IT  will  help  you 
make  a profit  on 
every  job.  By  F. 
N.  Vanderwalker,  of 
The  Paint  Informa- 
tion Bureau,  Carter 
White  Lead  Co.  Every 
detail  needed  to  es- 
timate on  painting 
and  decorating  is 
given  in  simple  lan- 
guage. The  reading 
of  plans  and  blue 
prints  is  covered. 

The  chapter  on  Overhead  Costsi  will  give  you  the  answer  to 
the  question:  “Where  have  my  Profits  Gone?’’  There  is  a chap- 
ter on  Paint  Shop  Management  with  a plan  for  a modern,  time- 
saving, material-saving-,  tool-saving  paint  shop. 

Other  information  given: 

Covering  capacity  per  gallon  of  paint,  varnish,  enamel,  shel- 
lac, size,  filler,  calcimine,  etc.,  on  various  surfaces. 

Amount  of  such  material  a man  can  spread  per  hour  and  per 
day  on  different  surfaces. 

Correct  way  to  figure  price  per  square  or  square  foot  for 
painting. 

Prices  other  contractors  charge  for  various  kinds  of  painting 
and  decorating. 

Altogether  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pages  of 
good  practical  stuff  that  will  be  helpful  to  any  painter  who 
feels  that  his  business  methods  are  not  as  up-to-date  as  his 
craftsmanship. 

This  book  is  attractively  and  serviceably  bound  in  cloth, 
heavy  covers.  Worth  many  times  its  cost.  Money  back  if  you 
return  the  book  in  five  days  saying  it  isn’t  worth  a dollar  to  you. 

THE  TEXT  BOOK  CO  , 12128  Eggleston  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


MR.  PAINTER 

In  every  line  of  Painters’  Materials 
there  is  one  that  is  considered  The 
Standard  to  judge  others  by — and 
which  is  generally  imitated  at  a cut 
price.  In  Lampblack  it  is 

Old  Standard 

and 

Eagle  Germantown 
LAMPBLACK 

Manufactured  only  by  the  old  firm  of 

The  L.  Martin  Co. 

HEADQUARTERS 

FOR 

SIXTY-FIVE  YEARS 

Your  Dealer  may  not  make  as  much 
profit  from  it  as  from  other  brands — 

but  you  do. 

THINK  IT  OVER ! 


RaW  °r  ^ Ov 

GUARANTEED  JJ 

Fully  as  good  as  Linseed  Oil  for  any  and  all  painting  purposes. 

OUR  GUARANTEE: 

We  guarantee  our  Japanese  Oil  to  be  fully  as  good  as  Linseed 
Oil  for  any  and  all  painting  purposes  and  will  ship  a barrel  on 
buyer’s  approval,  purchaser  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  five 
gallons  for  testing  purposes,  and  if  same  does  not  give  as  7 shi|uuasrto-da5e- 
good  satisfaction  as  Linseed  Oil,  the  balance  to  be  re-  / Boiled  Japanese 

® ' Oil  at  52c.  per  gal- 

turned  and  no  charge  to  be  made  for  the  five  gallons  / stlt!-™. 

1 r • / understood  we  are  to 

used  tor  testing  purposes.  use  five  gallons  tor  test 

® i / mg  purposes  and  it  not 

/ satisfactory  to  us  to  be  re- 
/ turned,  no  charge  made  for 
/ the  five  gallons  used. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

NAME  

Southern  States  Turpentine  ADDRESS 

P r / city 

Cleveland,  Ohio  / state  
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WATER 


PROOF 


(Pronounced  Cow-Rie 

LIGHT  COLOR  QUICK  DRYING 

More  durable  than 

SPAR  VARNISH 


Use  Everywhere 


For  Everything 


Best  varnish  made  for  Floors,  Yachts,  Canoes, 
Front  Doors,  Automobiles,  Wagons,  Furniture 
and  all  inside  and  outside  work. 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERPROOF 

Price  $3.00  per  gallon 

LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS 

Send  for  free  sample  can 

Brooklyn  Varnish  Mfg.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  - . NEW  YORK 


GRAINING 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 


59  Colored  Illustrations. 


140  Pages. 


tising  and  marketing,  in  interstate  commerce,  mate- 
rials to  imitate  the  finish  and  grain  effects  of  genuine 
leather  for  upholstery  use  under  what  is  alleged  to  be 
an  erroneous,  false,  deceptive  and  misleading  guise  of 
‘leather,’  designated  under  the  brand  or  appellation 
of  ‘Meritas  Leather  Cloth,’  and  that  the  use  of  such 
brand  or  appellation  on,  and  in  reference  to,  said  ma- 
terial, is  an  unfair  method  of  competition  in  violation 
of  section  5 of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.” 
The  manufacturers  of  Meritas  Leather  Cloth  denied  the 
allegation  and  presented  a concise  statement  of  facts,  to- 
gether with  samples  of  products,  advertising  literature, 
price  lists,  trade-marks,  etc.,  to  show  that  there  had  been 
no  violation  of  the  law,  and  courted  a thorough  investiga- 
tion. 

It  was  a simple  matter  to  point  out  that  Meritas 
Leather  Cloth  is  sold  as  “The  Leading  Leather  Substi- 
tute,’’ this  line  invariably  appearing  in  each  advertise- 
ment. 

Further,  it  has  been  stated  that  Meritas  Leather  Cloth 
is  made  on  various  qualities  of  cloth,  such  as  muslin,  duck, 
drill,  laminated  cloth,  etc.  The  goods  are  further  offered  50 
inches  or  wider  in  factory  rolls  of  twelve  yards.  Nobody 
could  imagine  that  they  were  buying  real  leather  from 
real  hides  in  such  measurements,  even  if  the  appearance 
of  the  goods  did  resemble  real  leather  in  finish  and  grain. 

Not  only  has  the  price  of  genuine  leather  advanced 
greatly,  but  almost  all  raw  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  leather  substitutes  has  increased  likewise,  so 
that  the  buyer  must  not  only  use  his  judgment  but  his 
eyes  in  seeing  to  it  that  he  gets  just  what  he  asks  for. 
The  makers  of  Meritas  Leather  Cloth  always  stamp  their 
trade-mark  on  the  back  of  the  goods  so  buyers  can  iden- 
tify the  quality. 

A lapse  of  practically  six  months  occurred  in  which  time 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  investigated  and  consid- 
ered the  application  of  issuance  of  a complaint  against 
the  manufacturers  of  Meritas  Leather  Cloth.  The  com- 
mission then  advised  the  manufacturers  of  Meritas 
Leather  Cloth 

“that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  it  to  forbid  the  use  of 
the  word  ‘leather’  on  such  fabrics,  provided  the  fact 
that  they  were  not  made  of  real  hides  of  animals  ap- 
pears with  reasonable  clearness,  by  any  appropriate 
form  of  expression.” 

Inasmuch  as  this  company  has  always  pursued  the  pol- 
icy of  making  the  above  point  plain  by  the  use  of  the  word 
cloth  (leather  cloth),  it  has,  therefore,  operated  along  the 
lines  approved  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


The  business  man,  above  all  others,  should  maintain  an 
even  temper.  The  hot-headed  chap  stares  failure  in  the 
face  constantly.  Repression  is  a splendid  help  when  an- 
ger’s in  the  air.  Remember  Sir  William  Earle,  who  ad- 
dressed an  insolent  person  in  this  wise:— “Sir,  you  don’t 
know  the  strength  of  the  expressions  I am  not  using.” 
Bear  in  mind  that  nothing  is  gained  by  rage  or  hate,  and 
you  will  come  into  a realization  of  the  fact  that  self-con- 
trol is  man’s  greatest  hope. 


By  WILLIAM  E.  WALL 


The  most  complete  and  profusely  illus- 
trated book  on  graining  ever  published. 


Price  $3.00  Postpaid 


Trade  supplied  by 

THE  PAINTERS  MAGAZINE 

100  William  Street,  New  York  City 


WHEN  POSSIBLE,  BUY  FOR  CASH. 

IT  is  said  that  good  credit  is  one  of  the  chief  essentials 
necessary  to  success  in  the  business  world.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  true,  but  do  we  use  our  credits  to  advan- 
tage, or  otherwise?  was  asked  by  A.  E.  Barker  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Minnesota  Jewelers’  Association.  That 
is  to  say,  do  we  make  the  best  use  of  our  credits,  let  us 
look  backwards  a little  and  see  if  we  do.  How  often  have 
we  bought  more  goods  than  we  could  dispose  of  within  the 
proper  time,  because  we  had  good  credit.  Most  of  us  have 
been  importuned  time  and  again  with  all  the  usual  argu- 
ments of  a well-informed  salesman,  to  the  effect  that  all 
the  time  needed  will  be  granted  by  the  house  for  payment. 
If  one  year’s  time  is  not  enough,  take  two;  “all  our  firm 
wants  is  to  know  a man  is  honest  and  they  will  always 
take  care  of  a good,  honest  customer.” 

Buy  for  cash  is  the  answer,  pay  for  everything  you  buy 
in  ten  to  thirty  days.  The  cash  discount  savings  will,  as 
everyone  knows,  very  materially  increase  the  net  profits. 
There  is,  however,  another  phase  to  the  cash-payment  plan 
which  Includes  the  jobber’s  percentage  of  losses  on  ac- 
count of  failures  and  the  interest  on  money  invested  in 
long-time  accounts. 

I can  see  in  some  of  your  faces  a look  of  surprise  mixed 
(Continued  on  page  3S.) 
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Paint  the  whole  house — 

When  you  paint  the  wooden  portions 
of  a house  with  Dutch  Boy  white-lead, 
it  is  a good  practice  to  paint  the  metal 
parts  with  Dutch  Boy  Red-Lead. 

There  are  lots  of  metal  parts  that  need  protection  just  as 
much  as  the  wooden  parts  do.  Some  of  these  the  painter  always 
attends  to  as  a matter  of  course — downspouts,  gutters,  iron  railings, 
etc.  But  why  not  go  after  the  odd  metal  jobs,  such  as  radiators, 
tanks,  exposed  pipes,  etc.?  The  house-owner  often  will  not  think  of 
these.  The  painter  should  suggest  them. 

Dutch  Boy 
pure  Red-Lead  paste 

is  used  exactly  the  same  as  Dutch  Boy  white-lead.  Like  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead  it  is  a paste.  Like  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  it  is  ground  very 
fine  in  pure  linseed  oil.  Like  Dutch  Boy  white-lead  it  breaks  up 
quickly  to  a painting  consistency,  and  spreads  far  and  evenly  with 
little  effort. 

If  the  natural  brilliant 
color  of  Dutch  Boy 
red-lead  is  not  de- 
sired, it  can  be  tinted 
to  attrctive  browns, 
or  greens,  or  an 
opaque  black  can  be 
secured. 

In  kegs  12 i,  25,  50  and  1 00  pounds. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  also  of  Dutch  “Boy  White-Lead  and  Dutch  “Boy  Linseed  Oil 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia)  (National  Lead  & Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


Be  on  the  safe  side 
when  you  buy  your 
red  lead  by  making 
sure  that  the  package 
carries  the  Dutch  Boy 
Painter  trade  mark 
just  as  your  white 
lead  does. 
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BALL’S  VARNISH  REMOVER 

The  Pioneer 

B.  C.  SPIRITS 

Equal  to  Cum  Spirits 

Oxolin  Oil 

THE  IDEAL  PAINT  OIL 

For  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
by  the  painting  trade  for  an  ideal  paint  or 
reducing  oil.  We  believe  in  placing  OXOLIN 
OlL  on  the  market  that  we  are  meeting 
this  long  felt  necessity.  We  clain  that  our 
material  is  superior  to  the  many  so  called 
paint  or  reducing  oils.  A severe  practical 
test  we  believe  will  prove  our  claim. 


Liberal  samples  furnished  and  prices  quotea  in  application 


BALL  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

Pittsburgh  Chicago 


McCONNELL’S 

Border  Cut-Out  Appliance 

Gives  You  the  Service 


So  simple  a child  can  operate  it.  Nothing  like  it. 
Not  electric.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 


3 Perforating  Steel  Points 
3 Cut'Out  Steel  Points 
1 Handle 

1 Pad,  15x24  inches 


All  for  $1.00 

Satisfaction  or 
money  refunded 


j.  f.  McConnell,  225  n.  Tenth  st,  reading,  pa. 


Better  Stencils 


Painters  and  Decorators  get  best 
results  using  Bayer's  Modern 
Stencils.  Send  2 cents  in  stamps 
and  we  will  mail  you  our  Cata- 
logue and  particulars. 


ANTON  BAYER 

Dept.  C 

1120  N.  Main  Street  DAYTON,  OHIO 


with  doubt,  as  to  how  we  can  get  the  money  to  pay  cash. 
Here  is  where  we  should  use  our  credit  to  advantage,  in 
the  place  of  buying  ahead  and  beyond  our  credit,  and 
when  bills  come  due  go  to  our  banker  and  borrow  to  pay 
past  due  bills,  I would  borrow  when  we  buy,  if  necessary, 
and  pay  cash  and  thereby  be  ahead  of  the  game  instead  of 
behind. 

Every  man  who  is  in  business  has  a certain  amount  of 
credit  at  his  bank,  be  he  a large  or  small  dealer.  His 
credit  at  the  bank  is  in  proportion  to  his  net  assets,  and 
the  amount  of  net  income. 

Make  a confident  of  your  hanker;  tell  him  the  exact 
truth  and  of  your  resolve.  If  you  do  this,  you  may  be 
sure  he  will  treat  you  fairly,  but  you  may  also  be  sure  he 
will  never  extend  you  an  over  credit,  and  for  that  reason 
you  will  be  on  a sound  basis. 


COST  OF  DOING  BUSINESS. 

OVERHEAD  expense  is  so  clearly  stated  in  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  an  address  delivered  before  a re- 
cent jewelers’  convention  that  we  commend  it  to  the 
careful  attention  of  our  readers.  Everything  which  the 
writer  says  applies  equally  well  to  a contract  painting 
business,  provided  we  remember  that  the  painter  sells  both 
labor  and  materials,  on  each  of  which  he  expects  to  make  a 
profit.  The  overhead  cost  includes  all  those  expenses 
which  cannot  be  directly  charged  to  the  customer,  and 
therefore  bring  no  profits,  but  which,  nevertheless,  must 
be  paid  for  by  the  employer.  The  address  follows:  — 
Under  the  heading  of  expense  comes  your  largest  item 
and  the  one  with  the  most  loop  holes,  and  where  the  most 
of  your  leaks  come  in.  Under  the  heading  of  expense,  first 
charge  interest  on  the  net  amount  of  your  total  investi- 
ment  at  the  beginning  of  your  business  year,  exclusive  of 
real  estate. 

Charge  the  store  rent  to  expense.  In  case  you  own  the 
property,  charge  your  business  with  what  it  would  rent 
for  on  the  market  to  anybody  else.  Do  not  labor  under  the 
illusion  that  it  doesn’t  cost  you  anything,  because  the 
money  invested  would  bring  you  returns  if  you  were  rent- 
ing it  to  somebody  else,  and  is  worth  market  value  to  you, 
in  case  you  use  it.  (Keep  your  real  estate  separate  from 
your  business.) 

Charge  in  addition  to  what  you  pay  for  hired  help,  an 
amount  equal  to  what  your  services  would  be  to  others, 
and  credit  your  personal  account  with  same,  and  in  case 
any  member  of  your  family  is  employed  in  the  business, 
charge  up  a salary  that  this  person  would  be  worth  if 
working  for  your  competitor.  These  salaries  may  not  nec- 
essarily be  paid  out  to  your  family  as  salaries,  but  should 
be  charged  to  expense  and  can  be  credited  to  your  per- 
sonal account. 

Charge  depreciation  on  your  fixtures,  tools  or  stock,  or 
anything  suffering  from  wear  or  age,  etc. 

Also  charge  lip  all  amounts  donated  to  churches,  lodges, 
etc.,  or  subscriptions  paid,  in  fact,  any  item  that  you  pay 
out  money  for,  that  is  not  for  resale,  because  if  you  pay 
it  out  for  something  and  do  not  have  the  opportunity  of 
selling  it  again  at  a profit,  or  for  what  it  cost  you,  it  is  an 
expense.  Also  charge  all  fixed  expense,  such  as  taxes,  in- 
surance, water,  lights,  fuel,  advertising,  drayage,  express, 
postage,  office  supplies,  etc.,  or  as  mentioned,  every  dime 
that  goes  out  that  does  not  buy  goods  [or  labor]  for 
resale. 

Charge  up  to  expense  or  loss  and  gain,  losses  of  every 
character,  including  broken  or  damaged  goods,  goods 
stolen,  dead  beat  accounts,  in  fact,  anything  that  is  a loss. 

Charge  all  collection  expenses,  and  lastly,  when  in  doubt, 
take  the  safe  side  and  charge  any  expenditure  to  expense. 
Then  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  you  ascertain  what  the 
sum  of  all  the  foregoing  items  amount  to,  you  will  have 
your  total  expense  for  the  year.  Then  divide  this  figure 
by  the  total  of  your  sales,  cash  and  time,  and  it  will  show 
you  the  per  cent,  it  has  cost  you  to  do  business.  You 
may  think  this  impossible,  as  your  gross  receipts  are  more 
than  your  expense,  you  say  you  cannot  divide  the  smaller 
figure  by  the  larger,  but  in  figuring  out  this  expense  item, 
you  will  simply  add  ciphers  to  your  expense  amount  in 
order  to  do  so. 

When  you  have  done  this,  I will  bet  you  ?4  it  will  open 
your  eyes  wider  than  any  other  thing  you  have  done  in 
years.  I was  simply  astounded  when  I worked  this  out 
the  first  time  and  it  made  me  begin  to  look  for  the  leaks 
in  my  expense  account,  and  to  stop  them  up.  I have  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  a great  many  of  them,  and  am  still 
busy  plugging  the  holes. 
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The  door  to 

success  in  your 
business  is  sim- 
ply the  ability  to  trans- 
form a house  into  a 
home  that  bespeaks 
cultureand  breeding. 

To  do  this  and  to 
show  a profit  for  your 
labor  and  skill  is  less 
difficult,  if  you  use 
Vitralite,  the  Long- 
Life  White  Enamel, 
and  “61”  Floor  Var- 


THE 

LONGLIFE 


(Jutdoors  or  within, 
protected  or  protecting,  on 
wood,  brick  or  stone, 
Vitralite  is  at  its  best. 

Pratt  & Lambert-Inc. 

Varnish  Makers  67  Years 
86  Tonawanda  St. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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THE  ONE  PACKAGE 


HARRISON  BROS.  & CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  Colors  Varnish  White  Lead  Chemicals 

PHILADELPHIA 

Chicago  Minneapolis 
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TRADE 


MARK 


SMITH’S 

White  Enamels 

REX  WHITE  ENAMEL  <5M*f  (Semi-Gloss) 

A beautiful  white  enamel,  drying  with  a rich  eggshell  effect.  Durable  and 
easy  working,  covers  perfectly  and  is  out  of  dust  within  a few  hours. 

MATTE  WHITE  ENAMEL  (Flat  Finish) 

A durable,  pure  white  enamel,  combining  the  qualities  of  the  best  enamels 
with  the  appearance  of  a water-rubbed,  flat  surface.  Works  free 
and  covers  perfectly,  is  labor-saving  and  reliable. 

ESCO  WHITE  ENAMEL  1*1“  (Interior  and  Exterior) 

Represent  the  acme  of  durability  in  high-grade  enamels.  Are  very  white  in 
color,  free  working,  elastic  and  brilliant.  They  have  extreme 
covering  properties  and  are  made  of  the  finest  materials. 


PRISCILLA  WHITE  ENAMEL  (M*ARIO  (Interior  and  Exterior) 

A highly  durable  material,  very  white  in  color,  free  working,  brilliant  and 
elastic.  Has  great  covering  power.  Water-proof,  easy  to  wash 

and  keep  clean. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST 


EDWARD  SMITH  & COMPANY 

VARNISH  MAKERS  FOR  89  YEARS 

Head  Office  and  Works : West  Avenue,  6th  and  7th  Streets,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

P.O.  Box  1780,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

3532=34  South  Morgan  Street,  Chicago 


Western  Branch 
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The  Difference 
in  Appearance 
and  Durability 

between  a job  on  which  paint  mixed 
with  linseed  oil,  reinforced  with 


and  a job  on  which  ordinary-raw-linseed 
oil  and  dryer  has  been  used  is  so 
great  that  the  painter  who  reinforces 
his  paint  mixtures  with  Sipe’s  Japan 
Oil  constantly  increases  his  business. 

Paints  mixed  half  linseed  oil  and 
half  Sipe’s  Japan  Oil  have  a tougher 
and  more  adhesive  film.  They  are 
more  waterproof  because  Sipe’s  Japan 
Oil  fill  the  voids,  making  a more 
compact  film. 

Booklet  entitled  “Sipe’s  Japan 
Oil”  tells  why.  See  coupon  below. 


A Special  Oil 

for 

Special  Purposes 

Porch  floors,  railings,  col- 
umns and  steps  and  window 
sash  and  trim  require  special 
hard-drying,  high  lustre, 
durable  paints. 

Paints  mixed  with 


dry  quickly  to  a non-tack, 
very  tough,  hard  film  which 
is  unaffected  by  water  and 
which  will  wear  like  raw- 
hide.  See  coupon  below. 


JAMES  B.  SIPE  & COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Branch  Offices  : 

NEW  YORK— 405  Lexington  Ave.  BALTIMORE — Builders’  Exchange  CHICAGO — Insurance  Exchange 

PHILADELPHIA— Builders’  Exchange  INDIANAPOLIS— 422  Lemcke  Bldg.  SAN  FRANCISCO-  New  Call  Bldg. 
BOSTON — 38  Journal  Building  CINCINNATI — Builders’  Exchange 


James  B.  Sipe  & Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  December 

Please  send  me  booklets  with  introductory  offers  on  Sipe’s  Japan  Oil  and  leaflet  E on  Sipe’s  Enameloil. 

Name Business 

Address — City Street 


Dealer’s  Name 
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Service  Department  of  The  Pockrandt  Pamt 
& Supply  Co, , Akron,  Ohio 


Service  Department  of  The  Pittsburgh  Paint 
& Supply  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Painters!  Bridgeport  Standard  Service  Departments 
Have  a Full  Understanding  of  Your  Needs 
in  the  Finishing  of  Interior  Woodwork 

They  IV ill  Give  You  Courteous  Attention 

Bridgeport  Standard  Service  Departments  are  located  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago 
— and  similar  departments  are  in  the  hands  of  leading  distributors  in  important  cities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  business  of  these  Service  Departments  to  be  of  real  assistance  to  Painters  and 
Architects. 


These  departments  are  not  merely  exhibits  of  fancy  panels,  done  in  a special  way  and 
of  doubtful  practical  value  to  the  Painter  and  Architect.  They  are  intensely  practical. 

At  these  Service  Departments  are  exhibited,  on  principal  woods, 


in  the  new  soft  tones  (including  beautiful  grays  and  browns)  which  Painters  and  Architects 
are  demanding.  We  literally  show  hundreds  of  combinations  for  any  room  on  REAL 
HOUSE  TRIM,  REAL  MODEL  MORGAN  DOORS  AND  REAL  WALLBOARD. 


Great  astonishment  is  often  expressed  by  Painters  and  Archi- 
tects at  the  results  shown,  and  the  inquiry  is  frequently  made 
whether  these  results  are  obtained  by  special  processes  which  may 
be  difficult  for  others  to  work  out. 

The  answer  is  that  these  results  are  obtained  in  the  regular 
way.  The  distinctive  character  of  Bridgeport  Standard  Wood 


Finishing  Products  is  responsible  for  the  unusual  effects,  rather 
than  any  special  method  of  treatment.  Any  competent  painter  or 
woodfinisher  can  duplicate  the  finished  effects  exactly. 

Ask  us  for  the  name  and  location  of  the  service  department 
nearest  to  you,  and  then  let  that  department  work  with  you  to  the 
limit.  We  can  assure  you  of  courteous  attention  and  a full  under- 
standing of  your  needs. 


C/he  BRIDGEPORT  Wood  Finishing  €0. 
c JVqw  c /fttr/forc/.  Conn. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

6 East  39th  Street  8 Portland  Street  78  West  Lake  Street  12th  and  Sansom  Streets 
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Practical  Books 

For  the  Painter,  Decorator 
and  Paint  Manufacturer 

PAINT  MAKING  AND  COLOR  GRINDING. 

By  Charles  L . Uebele.  The  author  has  had  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  paint  and  color  making  plants  in  the 
country,  and  in  this  hook  gives  practical,  money  making  instructions  for  the  factory  superintendent;  483 
pages;  completely  indexed.  $10.00 

739  PAINT  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

A practical  reference  book  for  the  painter,  paperhanger,  paint  manufacturer  and  dealer,  made  by  collecting  the 
answers  to  questions  that  appeared  in  The  Painters  Magazine  during  five  years,  together  with  specially  written 
chapters  on  Testing  Paint  Materials.  With  copious  index  for  ready  reference.  A book  that  should  be  in  every 
paint  shop  or  paint  factory;  368  pages.  $3.00 

ARCHITECTURAL  HARD  WOOD  FINISHING. 

A practical  treatise  on  Modern  Methods  of  Finishing  the  Woodwork  of  New  Buildings.  By  George  Whigelt. 
Containing  methods  for  filling,  staining,  varnishing,  rubbing  and  polishing,  wax  finishing,  floor  finishing,  finish- 
ing fire-proofed  wood,  refinishing  and  piano  finishing.  Written  by  a practical  mechanic  having  more  than  twenty 
years’  experience  in  hardwood  finishing  for  the  practical  man;  124  pages,  cloth  bound.  $1.00 

HENLEY’S  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  RECEIPTS,  FORMULAS  AND 
PROCESSES. 

Edited  by  Gardner  D.  Hiscox.  Includes  over  10,000  selected  scientific,  chemical,  technological  and  practical 
receipts  and  processes.  Covers  every  branch  of  the  useful  arts,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  reference  books 
for  the  manufacturer  and  mechanic  ever  published.  Among  other  subjects  treated  are  paints,  varnishes,  stains, 
dyes,  glues,  pastes,  cements,  mucilages,  cleaning  compounds,  bronzes  and  bronzing,  brushes,  casein,  paint  remov- 
ers, decalcomania  process,  enameling,  fireproofing,  floor  dressings,  glass,  inks,  lacquers,  lettering,  mirrors,  pho- 
tography, pigments,  polishes,  putty,  rust  preventatives,  siccatives  or  driers,  industrial  alcohol,  waterproofing, 
floor  waxes,  whitewash,  wood  finish  and  fillers,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  technical  processes  and  money 
making  facts  for  everybody,  etc.  A mine  of  information  and  up-to-date  in  every  respect;  800  pages.  $3.00 

STENCILS  AND  STENCILING. 

For  all  purposes,  Artistic  and  Decorative;  By  Arthur  Louis  Duthie.  A very  complete  analysis  of  the  art  of 
stencil  designing  and  cutting,  including  full  instructions  in  the  use  of  stencils  to  produce  the  most  up-to-date 
effects  in  decoration,  56  plates  and  numerous  smaller  illustrations.  Materials,  pigments,  colors,  methods  and 
use  of  stencils.  Schemes  of  ornament;  stenciled  lettering  and  many  other  suggestions,  that  make  this  the  most 
practical  book  on  stencil  designing  and  use  ever  published.  Cloth  bound;  163  pages;  5 by  7%  inches.  $1.25 

GRAINING,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

By  William  E.  Wall.  Following  a brief  historical  sketch  of  the  art  of  graining  and  marbling,  the  author  gives 
explicit  directions  for  imitating  the  various  hard  and  soft  woods,  explaining  the  process  carefully  and  fully. 
The  work  is  illustrated  with  nearly  sixty  full  page  half-tone  engravings,  many  of  them  in  color,  showing  fac- 
similes of  grained  panels,  in  various  stages.  Mr.  Wall’s  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  expert  grainers  of  the 
country  has  made  this  book  a standard  one  on  the  subject;  137  pages;  6 by  9%  Inches.  $3.00 


Any  of  the  Above  Books  will  be  sent  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


The  Painters  Magazine,  100  William  st.,  New  York 
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Guarantee 


Absolute  Uniformity 
Assured  by  Our 
Guarantee 

This  Varnish  has  been  properly 
and  is  composed  of: 
Fossil  Com  9 .0% 

Pure  Unseed  Oil 

and  Dryer  AS.  5% 

Pure  Turpentine  AS.  5% 


ond  nothing  else 


DEVOE 


Guarantee 

rf,e  paint  in  this  package  ^ 1,1 
measure,  and  is  compos'd  0 

50%  pure  Whjfe  Lead 

C/»,V  Carbonate  of  Lead > 

ao%  Pure  White  Zinc 

1 Orldt  of  Zlmi 

0 fhe  proper  smooflls  o f 

ure  Linseed  Oil 
ure  Turpentine  Oty'r 

and  nothing  e ^ 


b doubt  about 
E VOE purity -the 


appears  on 


(signed) 
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dowed/ips  it 


't  had  a 


The  oldest  marmjacturind  concern  in  the  United  States 
Founded  mWewYorkm  1754 

F.W.  DEVOE  & Clft^NOLDS®  NEWMBK 
DEVOE  & RAYNOLDS  CO.CHICAGO 
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Trade  Paper  Advertising  and 


TT'VERY  once  in  a while  you  meet  the  painter  and  paint  dealer  who  re- 
fuses  to  enthuse  about  the  development  of  trade  paper  advertising. 

He  talks  along  this  line: — “Trade  paper  advertising  may  be  all  right 
for  the  advertiser,  but  how  has  its  development  benefited  me?” 

There  are  far  too  many  answers  to  such  a question  for  this  space. 

Trade  paper  advertising  is  the  connecting  line  between  the  painter 
and  paint  dealer  and  an  ever  advancing  standard  of  efficiency.  The  ad- 
vertising of  an  improved  product  has  stimulated  other  manufacturers  to- 
ward still  more  improved  articles.  The  result  is  progress  in  the  paint  field. 

Trade  paper  advertising  offers  the  manufacturer  an  unrestricted  mar- 
ket, larger  sales,  and  a lower  cost  of  manufacture.  In  turn,  the  painter  and 
paint  dealer  is  quoted  a lower  selling  cost. 

Trade  paper  advertising  brings  equal  opportunity  to  all.  The  painter 
and  paint  dealer  in  New  Mexico  can  look  over  the  advertising  pages  of  The 
Painters  Magazine  and  thereby  be  in  nearly  as  close  touch  with  paint 
modernity  as  his  brother  in  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Trade  paper  advertising  is  past  its  chimerical  period  and  is  now  a com- 
posite part  of  civilization. 

The  painter  and  paint  dealer  who  does  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  ad- 
vertising in  The  Painters  Magazine  and  other  reputable  trade  journals 
which  reach  his  desk,  will  eventually  be  far  behind  the  times  like  the 
Venezuelan  Milk  Peddler  who  drives  his  cows  from  door  to  door. 

So  read  the  advertisements. 

It’s  a habit  that  will  “get  you  there.” 


By  Ernest  V.  Madison. 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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Kill  Two  Birds  with  One  Stone 


Get  more  profit  for  yourself  and  greater  satisfaction  for  the  owner. 
Save  the  expense  of  “many  coat”  white  enamel  work.  Save  the 
expense  of  rubbing  the  last  coat  to  get  that  rich,  soft,  velvety,  effect — 
— BUT  get  the  same  durable  and  satisfactory  result  that  comes 
from  the  “many  coat”  and  “finely  rubbed”  enamel  job. 

How? 


Glidden  Velvet  White  Enamel  will  do  the  trick.  With  four  coats 
instead  of  seven  and  WITHOUT  EXPENSIVE  RUBBING  it  will 
give  you  a soft,  velvety,  durable  white  enamel  finish.  It’s  the  short, 
safe  way  to  a good  profitable  enamel  job. 

A beautifully  finished  panel  is  awaiting  your  request.  It’s  a panel 
that’s  finished  under  the  same  conditions  you  contend  with  on  actual 
work.  So  send  for  it  today  and  give  it  a good  test. 

The  Glidden  Varnish  Company 

Manufacturers  of  Glidden  Architectural  Finishes 
(a  complete  line  of  varnishes,  enamels,  stains,  etc.) 

Madison  Ave.  and  Berea  Rd.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Factories:  Branches: 

Cleveland — Toronto  Neio  York — Chicago— London 


HI' 

Hill 


Lc  tec 

nil  i i s 


® fi  f a ! 


Velvet  White  Enamel 
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HANLON  & GOODMAN 

HIGH  GRADE  BRUSHES 


HANLON  & GOODMAN  Brushes  are 
the  result  of  forty-seven  years  of 
earnest  endeavor  in  the  making  and 
improving  of  brushes  in  the  interest  of  prac- 
tical painters  and  decorators. 

The  dealer  who  carries  H.  & G.  Brushes 
builds  quality  reputation  for  his  store. 

The  statement  that  H.  & G.  Brushes 
“are  the  best  brushes  made”  cannot  be 
truthfully  contradicted,  or  even  qualified. 
Whether  the  setting  be  of  rubber,  glue, 
cement  or  rosin,  whether  the  binding  be 
of  leather,  nickel,  brass  or  steel — Hanlon 
& Goodman  Brushes  are  the  best  brushes 
made. 


HANLON  & GOODMAN  Brushes  are 
made  of  absolutely  pure  bristles, 
the  finest  of  their  kind,  and  every 
H.  & G.  Brush  is  warranted  to  give  perfect 
satisfaction. 

H.  & G.  “ RUBRISTO  ” Brushes  are  the 
acme  of  perfection  in  the  art  of  brush 
making,  the  bristles  being  set  in  rubber 
that  is  vulcanized — property  vulcanized — as 
hard  as  steel. 

A “RUBRISTO”  Brush  can  be  used  in 
anything  that  is  not  injurious  to  bristles. 
You  cannot  make  the  bristles  come  out, 
whether  you  use  the  brush  in  paint, 
varnish,  shellac,  hot  glue,  or  anything  else. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

MANLON  6. GOODMAN  CO 


EXTRA 

EXTRA 


WRITE  FOR 
PAMPHLET 


H,G"  A^iiRAD£ 


HANLON & 
GOODMAN 
CO. 


270-272  Pearl  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Pacific  Coast  Branch : 
311  California  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
A.  L.  GREENE. 

Representative 


o $ 

|j\  j ij  0 H 1 "i  r o 

IS  | f 

lb  i - j (RED  BY 

KM  -HANLON  &QQ0DMAN  C-0, 

■j  & 
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JJ 
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1 10  XXX  HANLON  SlGOODMAN  CO. NY. 
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Meshes  shown  4 times  their  actual  size. 


Silk  Boltins:  flotli 


Extra  Fine  Quality  Linen 


Clieese  flotli 


27,000  meshes  to  the  square  inch. 
White  lead  must  filter  thru  this  cloth 
to  he  fine  enough  to  become  Dutch 
Boy  White  Lead. 


Microscopically  Fine 

/^\NE  REASON  for  the  uniform  quality  of  our  white-lead  is  the 
strict  maintenance  of  high  standard  requirements  in  every 
process  of  manufacture.  One  rigid  requirement  is  that  every  particle 
of  white-lead  that  eventually  becomes 

Dutch  ^ White 
Boy  Lead 

must  pass  thru  the  tiny  openings  in  a fine,  closely-woven,  silk  cloth. 
This  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  unvarying  fineness  of  Dutch  Boy 
white-lead.  This  extremely  desirable  fineness  makes  for  spreading 
and  covering  power  which  the  painter  demands  and  always  finds  in 
our  white-lead.  And  fineness  has  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  steady 
call  that  painters  make  for  this  favorite  brand  of  white-lead. 


NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  also  of  Dutch  “Boy  Red=Lead  and  Dutch  “Boy  Linseed  Oil 

New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Chicago 

Cincinnati  Cleveland  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

(John  T.  Lewis  & Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia)  (National  Lead  & Oil  Co.,  Pittsburgh) 


- 
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IT  PAYS 
TO  USE 
CARTER 


THE  more  experience  and  ability  a master  painter  gains  the 
more  particular  he  becomes  about  the  materials  he  uses. 
With  thousands  of  the  these  mature  and  skilled  mechanics 
their  use  of  Carter  Lead  is  a matter  of  personal  preference,  a 
preference  based  not  on  prejudice  or  price  but  on  results  and 
positive  knowledge  gained  by  experience. 

To  the  man  who  knows,  the  feel  of  the  brush  when  spreading 
paint  tells  him  more  than  ten  thousands  words;  he  knows  when 
he  is  spreading  Carter  Lead  by  the  way  it  flows  out,  covers  and 
hides  the  surface.  Without  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe  test  he 
can  tell  whether  he  has  the  fine  brushing  qualities  of  Carter,  the 
more  sluggish  action  of  ordinary  leads  or  just  plain  dope. 

The  painter  of  less  experience  has  for  a guide  the  constant  and 
exceptional  whiteness  of  Carter.  It  is  not  a lead  that  is  white 
in  one  keg  and  grayish  in  the  next  but  every  keg  is  the  whitest 
white  that  can  be  found  in  paint. 

It  pays  to  use  Carter  not  simply  because  there  is  none  quite  so 
good  but  because  it  lives  up  to  every  expectation  in  the  way  of 
producing  a beautiful  painted  surface  and  a durable  one. 


CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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WILSON 

REMOVERS 

Quickest  Cutting 
Slowest  Drying 
Most  Economical 
Easiest  Cleaning 
No  Washing  Necessary 

“ Linger  wett” 

(LIQUID) 

“W  onderpaste” 

(EMULSION) 

Both  “GREAT”  REMOVERS 


Manufactured  exclusively  by 

Wilson  Remover  Co. 


NEWARK,  N.  J. 
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INTERIOR  §*r 


\httWSKSl 


J A.SHEPHARD.  Invin.or 


AN£>PaTE NT  E i 


IN  FLOWING 


SUPERIOR  FOR  U 


and  MANUFACTURERS 


•ij'EXTERlORl^ 


J A SHEPHARD,  Inventor  and  Patent t: e 


SUPERIOR  FOR  lUi 


“IN  FLOWING 


Exterior  Varnish 

This  Varnish  is  of  heavy  body, 
pale  in  color  and  works  freely 
under  the  brush.  Dries  free 
from  dust  in  twelve  hours  and 
hard  in  24  to  36  hours.  In- 
tended for  ail  exterior  work 
where  a durable  finish  is 
required. 


Interior  Varnish 

This  Varnish  is  made  from 
finest  selected  stock.  It  is  of 
heavy  body,  pale  in  color  and 
works  freely,  flowing  out  with- 
out brush  marks  and  dries  hard 
in  24  hours.  Rubs  in  oil  or 
water  in  from  30  to  40  hours, 
without  sweating.  Intended 
for  high-grade  inside  work. 


SHEPHARD  VARNISH  COMPANY 

J.  A.  SHEPHARD,  President 

Long  Island  City  - New  York 


Six  gallons  each,  Exterior  and  Interior, 
sent  to  any  painter  of  approved  stand- 
ing on  satisfactory  terms. 


SOLE  I — , 

LONG  ISLAND  Cl 

NEW  YORK 

3X 


TY. 


Ask  your  brother  painter  about  the 
quality  of  Shephard’s  Varnishes.  He 
knows. 


... ...j  MANUFACTURERS 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY, 

NEW  YORK 
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The  Practical  Paint  For 
All  Interior  Painting 

SANI-FLAT  is  an  absolutely  sanitary  flat  oil  paint,  containing 
no  White  Lead  or  other  poisonous  ingredients.  It  dries  with  a 
beautiful,  soft,  flat  finish,  creating  an  environment  of  restfulness. 

SANI-FLAT  White  will  positively  not  turn  yellow  with  age, 
and  its  colors  are  practically  non-fading.  It  is  especially  recom- 
mended for  painting  walls,  woodwork,  steel  ceilings,  radiators 
— in  fact,  for  all  interior  painting  and  decorating  where  a dura- 
ble flat  oil  paint  is  desired. 

SANI-FLAT  and  economy  go  hand  in  hand.  It  works  so 
easily  and  flows  so  freely  that  a painter  can  cover  one-third 
more  surface  than  with  any  other  flat  oil  paint.  Its  hiding  qual- 
ities are  so  great  that  two  good  coats  are  usually  sufficient  to 
cover  most  surfaces  thoroughly. 


[TV] 
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Made  in  America.  The  equal  of  any  imported  enamel. 

Durable  and  elastic.  Sets  slowly,  works  easily,  dries  with  a 
high  gloss.  Will  not  run,  sag  or  weep. 

Wears  equally  satisfactory  whether  used  inside  or  out.  Besides 
being  made  in  High  Gloss,  it  is  also  manufactured  in  Egg- 
Shell  and  Flat  Finish. 


Manufactured  by 

Benjamin  Moore  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Cleveland  Toronto,  Canada 
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It’s  a fact,  and  cannot  be  overlooked, 
that  the  RAISED  GOLD  LETTERS 

with  the  Black  Smalt  Background  make 
the  more  handsome  and  attractive  sign. 
It  is  a little  more  expensive,  but  adds 
wonderfully  to  the  value  of  the  business. 

TO  THE  SIGN  TRADE  ONLY 

Our  new  illustrated  catalogue  “G”  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 


SEND  BUSINESS  CARD 


SPANJER  BROTHERS 


Foot  of  Centre  Street 
NEWARK,  N.  J. 


1 1 60  Chatham  Court 
CHICAGO,  III. 
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V. 


Other 

Flat 

'■*  rnishes 


HILO 

Flat  Finish 


Save  80^ 

'T'HAT  extra  surface  covered  is  the  difference  between 
A a small  and  a big  profit.  And  you  can’t  afford  to 
overlook  this  80%  greater  covering,  when  prices  are  going 
skyward  daily. 

Not  alone  is 


FLAT  FINISH 

valuable  for  its  spreading  quality,  but  also  for  its  beautiful 
velvet-toned  dullness.  And  Hilo  always  gives  this  dull- 
ness, whether  part  of  the  can  is  used  today  and  the  re- 
mainder weeks  later. 

There  are  other  features  of  Hilo  Flat  Finish  that  you 
will  quickly  see,  for  it’s  not  “just  another  flat  varnish.” 

Just  prove  to  yourself  these  claims.  It  will 
pay  you.  The  coupon  is  ready. 

Moller  & Schumann  Co. 

53  Years  Making  Varnishes,  Enamels 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  San  Francisco 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


X 


X 


X 


X 


/ 


X 


X 


X 


X 


/ 


OPPORTUNITY 

COUPON 


/ 


/ 


Moller  & Schumann  Co., 
Marcy  & Flushing  Aves., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  that  free  sample  of 
Hilo  Flat  Finish. 


The  Brininstool  Companj , Los  Angeles 


Name. 


Addres 


X 
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In  Oil  from  Paint  Makers  PRINCE’S  MINERAL 


[DOUBLE  LABEL] 

THE  STANDARD 

RAILROAD  BROWN 

for 

Freight  Cars  and  Iron  and  Steel 


G.  U.  S.  PATENT  OFF. 


Made  Only  by 

The  Prince  Manufacturing  Co. 


Bowmamtown,  Pa. 


A.  C.  PRINCE.  Pre*. 


165  Broadway,  N.  Y 


r 


RICE’S  MILL  WHITE 

FLOW-ON 

GRANOLITH  GLOSS-O-LITE 

AND  MANY  OTHER  WELL  LIKED  PAINT  SPECIALTIES 
ARE  MANUFACTURED  BY 

UJS.  GUTTA  PERCHA  PAINT  COMPANY 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND 


SANITARY  WALL  COATING 

A Wall  Coating  of  recognized  merit,  that  has  well  earned 
the  endorsement  of  the  Trade. 

CALCIMO  requires  only  the  addition  of  ordinary  cold  water 
to  prepare  it  for  immediate  use,  thereby  effecting  a great 
saving  of  time  over  the  various  “hot  water”  kalsomines  which 
require  mixing  with  boiling  water. 

Write  for  free  working  samples 


SOLE  MANUFACTURERS 

THE  MURALO  COMPANY 

NEW  BRIGHTON,  NEW  YORK 


PAINT  AND  WALL  PAPER  DEALER 
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“Something  Different” 
To  Get  the  Orders 

That  something  different  you  and  your  customers  are  looking  for 
can  be  found  in 


MODERN  | 
L COVERING 


Made  on  cloth,  finished  in  durable  non-fading  oil  colors.  Styles 
for  every  room  in  the  house — Decorative,  Tinted  and  Glazed. 

The  plain  tints  make  an  excellent  foundation  for  stencil  and 
fresco  work, 

Sanitas  borders  work  well  with  either  Tinted  or  Decorative 
Sanitas. 

Trie  Sanitas  trademade  is  always  on  the  back  of  the  goods — look 
for  it,  it  is  a quality  guarantee. 

Write  for  Border  Booklet 

showing  many  styles  in  color,  and  we’ll  give  you  the  names  of 
nearest  jobbers  carrying  the  line.  Hints  to  Decorators  is  another 
interesting  booklet,  free  on  request. 

The  Standard  Oil  Cloth  Company 

INCORPORATED 

320  Broadway,  Dept.  E.  NEW  YORK 
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“The  Result  of  Labor  is  Excellence” 

REFLECTOFUT 

Manufactured  by 

Geo.  D.  Wetherill  & Co. 

INCORPORATED 

A Flat  Wall  Paint  that  works 
easily;  shows  no  laps,  and  has 
great  covering  capacity. 

A postal  card  brings  a Color  Card 
painted  on  large  sheets,  showing 
ceilings  with  wall  combinations. 


Geo.  D.  Wetherill  & Co.,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Fall 

Painting 

The  Fall  is  the  ideal 
time  to  paint  and  a time  when  every 
dealer  should  be  alive  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  increased  sales. 

Consider 

DIXON'S  Graphite  PAINT 

when  ordering  protective  paints.  It  is  the  ideal 
protective  paint  because  the  natural  affiliation  of 
flake-silica  and  graphite  in  this  paint  have  given 
it  unusual  qualities  for  resisting  sun,  storm  and 
the  elements. 

Do  not  delay — write  us  for  proof  and  Booklet 
No.  37  B. 


PAINT 

j'f  rouR- COLORS 

DryavVoifriRtE  -P®" ’ 


Made  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  by  the 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company 


ESTABLISHED  1827 


FRENCH’S 

372 

Finishing 

VARNISH 

High  Quality  Moderate  Cost 

SAMUEL  H.  FRENCH  & CO. 

York  Ave.,  4th  & Callowhill  Sts.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Established  1 844 


There  is  Profit  in  “F-S”  Products 

For  a high-grade  spar  varnish  to  use  indoors 
or  out,  try  our  Imperial.  Money  in  it  is 
money  saved.  It  is  light,  clear  and  of 
medium  body;  dries  free  from  dust  in  8 hours 
and  does  not  turn  white. 

FELTON,  SIBLEY  & CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of  Colors , Paints , Varnishes  since  1863 
136-140  North  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia 

(132) 


SANITARY  NON-POISONOUS  WASHABLE 

THE  FINEST  EVER 


An  Oil  White  for  All  Inside  Work 


ENGLISH  WHITE 


Is  not  a FLAT  WALL  COAT,  but  is  the  only 
PAINT  on  the  MARKET  that  will  make  a 
PERFECT  FINISH  with  TWO  COATS 


Make  Your  Own  Color  Same  As  You  kf^ould  JJ^ith  Lead 


ENGLISH  ) 
WHITE  I 


Dries  Hard  in  Eight  Hours 

Will  Not  Turn  Yellow  or  Mildew 

Contains  No  Japan  or  Oxide  Driers 


A SAMPLE  WILL  CONVINCE  YOU  THAT  IT  IS  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 


Backed  by  Filler,  Color  and  Varnish  Reputation 

SAMUEL  F.  WOODHOUSE 

FRANKFORD  PHILADELPHIA 


HE  right  choice  of  finishes 
A largely  decides  the  appearance 
of  the  interior  trim. 


The  average  person  knows  but  little  in 
a practical  way  about  varnish,  and  it  is 
the  painter’s  knowledge  of  values  in  fin- 
ishing materials  that  enables  him  to  pro- 
tect the  house  builder  against  inferior 
Finishes. 


Most  men  build  for  the  future  as  well 
the  present,  and  if  the  woodwork  is  fin- 
ished in  the  same  way  it  stands  as  a last- 
ing record  and  testimonial  to  the  painter 
who  did  the  work. 


Every  satisfied  customer  you  make  is  a 
booster  for  you. 


Berry  Brothers  Architectural  Finishes  are 
record  makers  for  painters  who  use  them. 

Luxeberry  White  EyiOttfld — whitest  white,  stays  white.  Makes  permanent  snow 
white  finish  in  either  gloss  or  dull  effects. 

Liquid  Granite — floor  varnish.  Makes  a smooth,  satiny  finish.  Lasting,  waterproof, 
marproof;  also  adapted  for  bathrooms,  window  sills  and  casings  and  all  interior  work  where  great 
durability  is  desired. 

Luxeberry  Wood  Finish  — for  general  interior  work.  Develops  and  preserves 
the  grain  of  all  woods,  and  makes  a handsome  and  lasting  finish.  Rubs  perfectly. 

Luxeberry  Spar — for  ex-ferior  work.  Especially  adapted  for  durability  under  extreme 
exposure — front  doors,  store  fronts,  marine  work,  etc.  Makes  handsome  finish  and  will  not  turn 
white  under  the  severest  conditions  of  wear. 


(1MCOR.POR.AT  ED  » 


■^world’s  LargestVarnish  Makers 

Established  1858 

Factories:  Detroit,  Mich  ; Walkerville,  Ont  ; San  Francisco;  Cal. 

Branches  in  all  principal  cities  of  the  world 


■a* 


